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PREFATORY  NOTICE. 


Evex  in  tlie  present  age,  when  Progress  is  emj^liatically  the  watchword  of 
all  arts  and  sciences  alike,  few  have  advanced  with  greater  or  more  rapid  strides 
than  Chemistry,  both  in  the  departments  of  theory  and  practice. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  twenty  years  since  a work  on  “ Chemistry  as  ap- 
plied TO  THE  Arts  and  Manufactures,”  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Muspratt,  was 
projected,  which  represented  the  state  of  knowledge  of  that  day  on  this  most  im- 
jDortant  subject.  The  recej)tion  which  that  work  met  with,  and  the  great  circnla- 
tion  it  at  once  attained,  were  convincing  proofs  that  it  supjdied  a want  which  np 
to  that  time  had  been  keenly  felt ; and  even  to  a very  recent  period  the  demand 
for  it  has  been  such  as  to  show  that  it  occupied  a place  in  the  first  rank  of  our 
industrial  literature. 

Twenty  years,  however,  have  made  stupendous  changes  in  our  chemical 
industries.  Not  a few  which  were  not  even  dreamed  of  at  that  time  have  since 
sprung  into  existence,  and  now  occupy  positions  of  the  greatest  importance,  while 
of  the  rest  there  are  few  that  have  not  been  gTeatly  changed,  or  even  wholly  re- 
modelled, by  recent  discoveries  or  improved  practice.  The  “notation”  itself  has 
not  escajDed,  having  been  replaced  of  late  years  by  a more  modern  system. 

These  facts  convinced  the  Publishers  of  the  existence  of  a want  for  a work 
which  should  embrace  alike  the  latest  scientific  knowledge  and  the  most  recent 
practical  inventions  and  appliances  in  this  great  department  of  industry ; and  to 
meet  this  want  the  present  publication  was  undertaken.  Its  plan,  formed  on  the 
model  of  its  well-known  predecessor,  mcludes  such  novel  features  as  are  likely 
to  make  it  even  more  convenient  and  valuable  than  was  that  work  in  its  day. 

It  being  manifest  that  the  infinite  variety  of  subjects  now  embraced  in  such 
a work  could  be  adequately  treated  by  no  one  writer,  however  learned  or  jDains- 
taking,  the  Publishers  in  carrying  forward  their  enterprise  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  assistance  of  the  leading  chemists  of  the  present  day,  as  well  as  of 


writers  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  our  great  manufac- 
tures ; while  no  expense  has  been  spared  to  add  to  the  clearness  and  usefulness 
of  the  articles  by  means  of  copious  illustrations.  This  department  of  the  work 
will  be  found  to  comprise,  besides  very  numerous  Woodcuts  in  the  text,  a series 
of  highly-finished  Plate  Engravings  of  the  most  important  or  elaborate  manu- 
facturing plant  in  use  at  the  present  time, — a feature,  it  is  hoped,  which  will  add 
greatly  to  its  value  and  interest. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  alphabetical  arrangement,  which  has  been  found 
best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  case,  has  been  adopted,  and  this  is  sup- 
plemented by  a copious  index,  by  which  reference  can  be  made  to  many  subjects 
of  minor  importance  which  are  treated  in  the  course  of  the  larger  articles.  The 
aim  has  been  throughout  to  make  each  article  a full  and  reliable  treatise,  and  to 
avoid  the  error,  so  common  in  dictionary  articles,  of  making  a large  proportion 
mere  passing  notices,  than  which  nothing  could  he  more  unsatisfactory  and  dis- 
appointing to  the  practical  inquirer.  That  by  careful  attention  to  these  j)rin- 
ciples  the  present  work  has  been  made  worthy  alike  of  the  reputation  of  its 
predecessor,  and  of  the  large  and  ever-growing  branch  of  industry  it  is  its  aim 
to  represent,  is  the  hope  of 
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CHEMISTRY, 

THEORETICAL,  PRACTICAL,  AND  ANALYTICAL, 

AS  APPLIED  TO  THE 

ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

ACETIC  ACID. 

ACETIC  ACID. — Acide  Acetique,  French;  Essig- 
saure,  German ; Acidiam  Aceticam,  Latin ; Eisel, 

Saxon;  C^H^O^  = ^2^^  0,  or  C^HsOJI.  The 

hydrate  or  hydrated  oxide  of  the  as  yet  uniso- 
lated  radicle  acetyl  (C  H^O).  Acetic  acid  w;is 
formerly  supposed  to  be  a trioxide  of  the  radicle 
C2H3  (old  notation  C^Hj),  the  hydrated  acid  being 
a compound  of  this  oxide  (C^HgOg)  with  water 
(C^HgOjjCgHgllO).  The  assumption  of  the  radicle 
acetyl  enables  the  reactions  of  acetic  acid  to  be 
represented  vet-y  simply.  Thus  when  potas.sium  car- 
bonate is  added  to  dilute  acetic  acid,  the  basic  atom 
of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  metal,  and  potassium 

acetate  is  formed — ® = KCgllgO,.  In 

fact,  acetic  acid  may  be  viewed  as  a molecule  of 
water  in  which  half  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
acetyl,  and  when  the  remainder  of  this  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  a metal  an  acetate  is  produced. 

Ordinary  vinegar  is  dilute  acetic  acid,  contami- 
nated with  various  vegetable  impurities.  In  this 
form  it  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  times. 
Moses  mentions  it  (Numbers  vi.  3).  IIiPPOCR.vrES 
made  use  of  it  as  a medicine;  and  though  untO  very 
recently  there  was  no  definite  knowledge  as  to  the 
cause  of  its  production  and  the  mode  of  its  forma- 
f ion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  very  general 
use,  and  that  most  of  its  properties  as  regards  its 
action  on  metals,  &c.,  had  been  investigated  at  a 
very  remote  period. 

The  alchemists  were  acquainted  with  this  acid  in 
a concentrated  state,  and  obtained  it  by  distilling 
copper  acetate  (verdigris).  Both  Geber  and  Stahl 
describe  this  process.  The  product  of  the  further 
rectification  of  the  liquid  was  termed  Radical  vinegar, 
Spintus  Venei'is,  Fe/ias’  vinegar,  Sjnritus  aerugiuis,  &c. 

VOL.  I. 

Acetic  acid  was  first  obtained  as  a pure  hydrate 
by  LbwiTZ  in  1793.  Subsequently  it  was  observed 
by  Dr.  J.  Davy  that  spongy  platinum,  in  contact 
with  the  vapour  of  alcohol,  became  incandescent, 
and  generated  this  acid.  Dobereiner  further  studied 
the  nature  of  the  acid,  and  proved  that  the  alcohol 
was  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  atmospheric  air, 
producing  acetic  acid  and  water,  and  that  no  car- 
bonic acid  was  formed — thus  pointing  out  the  fallacy 
of  the  opinion  held  by  the  chemists  of  his  time,  that 
carbonic  acid  was  one  of  the  products  of  the  acetous 
fermentation.  Further,  he  showed  that,  for  the 
complete  oxidation  of  one  atom  of  alcohol,  four 
atoms  of  oxygen  were  required. 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid. — Pure  acetic  acid  (CqH^O,,) 
is  at  ordinary  temperatures  a crj^stalline  solid.  It  is 
obtained  by  distilling  finely  powdered  anhydrous 
metallic  acetates  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  or  potassium  bisulphate. 
Thus  with  acetate  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid; — 

2KC.2H3O3  •+  H2SO4  = 2C2H4O.3  + K.2SO4, 
or  with  potassium  bisulf)hate  : — 

KC2H3O.3  + KHSO4  = C2H4O.3  + K0SO4. 

The  proportions  are  98  of  potassium  acetate,  82 
sodium  acetate,  79  calcium  acetate,  or  163  lead 
acetate,  to  49  of  sulphuric  acid  (H.^SO^),  or  136  of: 
potassium  bisulphate  (KHSO4). 

Fig.  1 is  an  apparatus  well  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose. A is  a flask,  closed  by  a cork,  which  receives 
two  tubes ; one  of  these  is  a funnel  tube,  a,  through 
which  the  liquid  bodies  are  introduced,  and  the  other 
conducts  the  vapours  to  the  condenser.  This  consists 
of  an  outer  case,  D,  through  which  the  tube,  c c,  con- 
n'^'^ted  with  the  bent  tube  from  the  flask,  a,  passes. 
The  condenser  is  cooled  by  keeping  a stream  of 
water  running  constantly  from  the  reservoir,  B ; C is 

1 

2 


ACETIC  ACID. — Its  Formation. 


The  odour  of  pure  acetic  acid  is  peculiarly  suffo- 
cating, but  when  mixed  with  air  it  is  very  agreeable. 
It  is  a powerful  restorative  when  applied  to  the 
nostrils  in  impending  fainting.  It  is  nearly  as  acri- 
monious as  sulphuric  acid;  when  dropped  on  the 
skin  it  acts  as  an  escharotic,  speedily  raising  a blister, 
and  producing  much  heat  and  rapid  inflanlmatiou ; 
when  taken  into  the  mouth,  or  applied  to  any  mucous 
membrane,  it  blackens  like  sulphuric  acid.  Until 
mixed  with  water  it  does  not  redden  litmus  paper, 
but  when  diluted  produces  a very  strong  coloration. 
Cold  acetic  acid  is  not  inflammable,  but  when  boiled 
its  vapour  ignites,  burning  with  a blue  flame  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  It  distils  without  change  ; 
even  when  passed  through  a red-hot  tube  or  over  red- 
hot  charcoal,  it  is  only  partially  decomposed.  The 
portion  which  is  split  up  gives  rise  to  free  car- 
bon, carbonic  acid,  marsh  gas,  and  other  com- 


a flask  to  receive  the  condensed  vapours ; d,  the  gas 
lamp  which  heats  the  liquid  in  a ; the  gas  pipe, 
and  E the  vessel  into  which  the  heated  water  flows 
from  the  condenser. 


Fig.  1. 


bustible  gases,  acetone,  naphthaline,  hydrate  of 
phenyl,  and  benzol. 

The  specific  gravity  of  acetic  acid  is  1 -00.35  at  15° 
C.  (Mohr).  It  bods  at  117°  C.  to  119°  C.,  solidifies 
at  15°  C.,  and  melts  at  10°  C.  On  first  addition  of 
water  heat  is  evolved,  and  a contraction  of  volume 
ensues  until  (20  to  22  per  cent,  of  water  having  been 
added)  a hydrate  is  formed,  having  the  composition 
C2H^02,H20.  This  acid  has  the  sp.  gr.  1-0748,  and 


bods  at  104°  C.  On  adding  more  water  the  density 
of  the  liquid  again  diminishes.  Hence  in  determin- 
ing the  strength  of  acetic  acid,  the  density  is  no 
criterion  of  the  amount  of  acetic  acid  present. 

The  fodowing  table,  drawn  up  by  Mohr,  shows 
that  the  specific  gravity  test  answers  very  well,  when 
it  is  required  to  determine  the  amount  of  anhydrous 
acid  in  dilute  solutions ; but  when  the  acid  increases 
in  strength  it  is  very  faUacious ; — 


Per  Cent. 

6p.  Gr. 

Per  Cent. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Per  Cent 

Sp.  Gr. 

Per  Cent. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Per  Cent. 

Sp.  Gr. 

100 

1-0G35 

80 

1-0735 

60 

1-067 

40 

1-051 

20 

1-027 

1 99 

1-06.55 

79 

1-0735 

59 

1-066 
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1-0,50 

19 

1-0-26 

! 93 

1-0670 
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1-049 
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1-025 
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77 
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1-036 
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ACETIC  ACID.- 


Acetic  acid  mixes  with  w.ater  in  all  proportions, 
and  dissolves  many  essential  oils,  hydrocarbons,  such 
as  camphor,  guiacum,  and  various  resins,  fibrinic  of 
blood,  gelatine,  &c.,  and  many  other  bodies  which 
are  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  this  peculiar  power  of 
solution  which  renders  it  when  properly  diluted  and 
moderately  used  so  valuable  as  a condiment.  Free 
acetic  acid  is  always  in  the  stomach  when  in  a healthy 
state,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  lactic  acid  is  one 
of  the  most  common  accompaniments  of  indigestion. 
In  cases  of  poisoning  by  alcohol,  or  with  narcotic 
poisons,  the  power  of  acetic  acid  over  the  nervous 
system  is  very  great.  In  the  latter  case  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  narcotic  is  first  removed,  as  other- 
wise a powerful  acetate  would  be  formed ; but  after 
removal  of  the  poison  few  substances  more  success- 
fully combat  the  secondary  symptoms. 

In  all  its  states  the  metal  platinum  possesses  in  a 
very  high  degree  the  property  of  condensing  gases 
upon  its  surface.  A clean  plate  of  platinum  con- 
denses oxygen  and  hydrogen  upon  itself  with  such 
force,  that  if  placed  in  a mixture  of  combining 
volumes  of  the  two  gases  sufficient  heat  is  disengaged 
to  fire  the  remnant  of  the  gases.  When  very  finely 
divided  platinum  is  used,  the  surface  is  so  greatly  ex- 
tended that  the  phenomenon  becomes  still  more  strik- 
ing from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  action  is  effected. 

Spongy  platinum  is  obtained  by  heating  to  redness 
the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium. 
From  its  minute  state  of  division  it  condenses  within 
itself  several  hundred  times  its  volume  of  o.xygen ; 
consequently,  when  the  vapour  of  alcohol  comes  in 
contact  with  this  body,  a supply  of  oxygen  in  a con- 
centrated state  is  presented  to  it,  and  the  platinum, 
without  losing  any  of  its  own  inherent  properties, 
effects  chemical  combination,  the  alcohol  undergoing 
slow  combustion,  and  being  converted  into  acetic 
acid.  In  order  that  the  reaction  may  continue,  it  is 
of  course  necessary  to  present  fresh  oxygen  to  the 
platinum,  to  replace  that  which  is  withdrawn.  The 
two  actions  then  go  on  side  by  side. 

This  can  be  illustrated  by  an  apparatus  similar  to 
Fig.  2.  A is  a bell  glass,  through  the  mouth  of  which 


a long  funnel,  o,  passes  ; the  lower 
Fig.  2.  of  this  funnel  terminates  in  a 


t!ie  mouth,  from  the  acetic  acid  vapours  which  are 
generated.  These  condense  on  the  sides  of  the  jar, 
and  trickje  to  the  bottom,  where  they  collect  in  b.  It 
is  advantageous  for  the  success  of  the  experiment  to 
have  the  alcohol  heated  to  about  32°  C.  (90'^  Fahr.) 
when  it  is  poured  in.  In  Germany  and  other  continental 
countries,  where  the  duty  on  alcoholic  liquors  is  not 
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so  high  as  in  England,  this  method  was  formerly 
carried  on  as  a commercial  process,  but  it  was  found 
that  so  much  of  the  alcohol  was  converted  into  alde- 
hyde and  lost  by  volatilization,  that  the  manufacture 
was  ultimately  abandoned.  The  reaction  is  conceived 
to  take  place  by  two  steps — 

AlcoboL  Aldehyde.  Water. 

CalloO  + 0 = CjH^O  -I-  H^O 

Aldehyde.  Acetic  Acid. 

and  C2H4O  + 0 = C.2H4O.2. 

On  the  large  scale,  a glass  case,  or  one  of  wood,  the 
roof  of  which  is  of  glass  to  admit  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
is  constructed.  In  the  interior  of  this  case  the  shelves 
are  arranged,  twelve  inches  apart,  on  which  a series 
of  shallow  glazed  earthenware  or  porcelain  dishes  are 
placed;  in  each  is  a porcelain  or  stoneware  tripod, 
bearing  a watch-glass  or  small  dish,  containing  the 
spongy  metal.  The  alcohol  is  poured  into  these 
vessels,  and  no  more  than  an  inch  and  a half,  or  two 
inches,  should  intervene  between  the  platinum  in 
the  watch-glasses  and  the  suiface  of  the  alcohol 


Fig.  3. 


in  the  flat  dishes.  If  there  be  no  arrangement  to 
supply  an  influx  of  air  in  the  place  of  that  which 
becomes  deoxidized,  no  more  alcohol  should  be 
operated  upon  than  the  volume  of  air  in  the  appara- 
tus is  capable  of  converting  into  acetic  acid.  This 
quantity  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  110 
grains  of  alcohol  require  for  their  complete  oxidation 
1000  cubic  inches  of  air,  producing  120  grains  of 
anhydrous  acetic  acid,  and  about  05  grains  of 
water.  If  a draught  be  instituted,  by  which  the 
vitiated  or  nitrogenous  portion  of  the  deoxidized 
air  is  withdrawn,  and  fresh  quantities  supplied  by 
means  of  air-passages  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cham- 
ber, the  necessity  of  observing,  with  the  accuracy 
previously  mentioned,  the  amount  of  alcohol  sub- 
mitted to  oxidation,  is  obviated.  This  arrangement 
is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  temperature  of  the  air  in 
the  case  is  raised  to  about  32°  C.  (90°  Fahr.)  by  means 
of  steam  pipes  or  flues  from  a fire  adjacent  to  the 
apparatus,  similar  to  those  in  vineries  in  this  country. 
Oxidation  of  the  alcohol  then  commences,  which  is 
ascertained  by  the  pungent  odour  of  the  acid.  The 
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elevated  temperature  converts  a portion  of  the  alcohol 
into  vapour,  which,  on  coming  into  contact  with  the 
moistened  platmum,  undergoes  incipient  combustion, 
giving  rise  to  the  acid.  These  vapours  condense,  and 
are  collected,  for  the  most  paid,  in  the  dishes ; the 
remaining  quantity  ti'ickles  down  into  a receiver  at 
the  bottom  of  the  case.  In  this  manner  the  whole  of 
the  alcohol,  in  a comparatively  short  time,  is  converted 
into  acetic  acid ; and  so  long  as  a supply  of  fresh  air 
is  kejit  up  in  the  chamber,  the  spongy  platinum  con- 
tinues to  oxidize  the  liquid. 

AVith  a case  of  12  cubic  feet  capacity,  and  7 
or  8 oz.  of  platinum  black,  1 lb.  of  absolute  alcohol 
may  be  acetified  daily ; and  with  a provision  of  24  or 
.30  lbs.  of  spongy  platinum,  and  a proportionate  sized 
case,  300  lbs.  of  alcohol  may  be  oxidized  in  the  same 
time,  producing  an  acid  of  the  purest  kind. 

In  every  instance  where  alcohol  or  fermented 
alcoholic  liquors  are  acetified,  the  iirinciple  of  the 
conversion  is  the  combustion  of  the  alcohol  of  those 
liquors  by  combination  with  oxygen.  This  result  is 
also  attained  when  alcoholic  liquiils  are  exposed  to 
the  air  at  a slightly  elevated  temperature,  in  contact 
with  a body  in  the  state  of  fermentation,  and  in  seve- 
ral other  ways — which  change  has  been  called  the 
dcttom  fermentation.  In  this  manner  wine,  brandy, 
beer,  and  in  fact  all  liquids  which  undergo  the  vinous 
fermentation,  are  converted  into  solutions  contain- 
ing acetic  acid ; and  many  liquids  ajiparently  pass 
at  once  into  the  acetous  fennentation,  especially 
those  eviscerating  a quantity  of  mucilage  and  very 
little  sugar.  Alcohol  in  a pure  state  does  not  suffer 
the  acetous  fermentation,  but  if  it  contains  vegetable 
matter  a metamorphosis  occurs  on  its  exposure  to 
the  air;  hence  the  cause  of  the  souring  of  wines, 
and  the  reason  why  weak  ones  do  so  sooner  than 
strong,  the  former  containing  little  spirit  and  much 
vegetable  matter,  while  with  the  latter  the  reverse  is 
the  case. 

In  all  cases  of  acetous  fermentation,  where  a 
quantity  of  liquid  is  exposed  to  the  air,  oxidation 
takes  place  at  the  surface  only,  and  this  occasions  the 
conversion  of  their  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  to  extend 
over  several  weeks,  or  even  months.  Heat  very  much 
accelerates  the  change,  inasmuch  as  a portion  of  the 
alcohol  is  converted  into  vapour,  and  this,  carrying 
with  it  some  of  the  ferment  in  a state  of  eremacausis, 
communicates  the  same  property  to  the  vapour  like- 
wise, and  acetic  acid  results ; besides,  impeiceptible 
currents  form  in  the  liquids,  by  which  fresh  surfaces 
are  always  exposed  till  the  work  is  completed. 
Spirituous  liquors,  on  being  exposed  to  the  air  in  a 
state  of  fermentation,  or  with  a ferment  added  to 
them,  however  clear  they  may  be  at  first,  speedily 
become  turbid,  and  slimy  filaments  appear  through 
the  solutions,  which  gradually  adhere  and  rise  as  a 
spume  to  the  siudace.  AAhien  this  spume  incras- 
sates,  it  precipitates  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and 
is  called  mother  of  vine(jnr.  During  the  formation 
of  this  body  an  elevation  of  temperature  is  observed, 
a peculiar  aromatic  odour  is  evolved,  and  an 
acid  reaction  acquired ; towards  the  end  of  the 
operation  the  temperature  falls  to  about  that  of 

the  surrounding  air,  the  liquor  clarifies,  and  when 
it  is  siphoned  off  constitutes  the  well-known  liquid. 
Vinegar. 

It  was  formerly  imagined  that  the  formation  of 
vinegar  was  accomplished  by  a peculiar  fermenta- 
tion, which  was  called  acetom,  in  contradistinction 
to  lactic,  vinous,  butyric,  mucic,  &c.  It  is  now  held 
by  most  chemists  that,  although  in  certain  processes 
for  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  fermentation  takes 
place,  yet  this  is  rather  the  accompaniment  than 
the  cause  of  the  chemical  change. 

At  the  close  of  the  oiieration  the  nitrogenous 
organic  matters  contained  in  the  liquor,  and  which 
have  produced  fennentation,  are  found  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vat  as  a white,  gelatinous,  fungoid  plant, 
to  which  the  name  of  Mycoderma  vini  was  given  by 
Mulder.  The  experiments  of  Pasteur  conclusively 
show  that  the  presence  of  this  fungus  is  essential  to 
the  formation  of  vinegar  from  alcohol  solutions  by 
the  fermentation  processes.  It  is  also  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  spores  should  remain  at  the 
surface  of  the  liquor.  TTie  plant  may  be  sown  by 
adding  to  the  liquor  a portion  of  a solution  already 
containing  the  fungus.  Where  spontaneous  acetifi- 
cation  sets  in  it  is  because  germs  have  fallen  into  the 
solutions  from  the  air,  where  these  and  many  others 
are  almost  always  floating.  The  plant  derives  its 
nourishment  from  the  albuminous  matter  and  min- 
eral salts  contained  in  the  mother  liquor.  Pure 
aqueous  alcohol  does  not  undergo  acetification,  how- 
ever long  exposed  to  the  action  of  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric air,  because  any  germs  which  it  acquires  die 
for  want  of  sustenance.  AA'^hen,  however,  Pasteur 
supplied  the  necessary  nutriment  by  adding  small 
quantities  of  ammonium  phosphate  (to  furnish  nitro- 
gen) and  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates,  the  atmos- 
pheric germs  became  fertile,  and  the  alcoholic  was 
converted  into  acetic  solution.  Fermentation  also 
removes  the  too  readily  decomposable  organic  bodies, 
and  is  therefore  essential  to  tlie  production  of  sale- 
able vinegar;  but  the  amount  of  acidification  depends 
entirely  on  the  amount  of  alcohol  wliich  has  be^n 
oxidized  into  acetic  acid,  and  this  oxidation  appears 
to  be  entirely  indeiiendent  of  those  changes  which 
merely  result  in  the  clarification  of  the  liquor. 

Buchen  has  shown  that  no  Mycoderma  aceti  (flyco- 
derma  vini)  was  to  be  found  in  the  contents  of  a vat 
for  oxidation  of  alcohol  by  air  which  had  been  in  use 
for  twenty-five  years.  The  experiments  of  John 
Davy  and  Dobereiner  tend  to  the  same  conclusion. 
The  vinegar  plant  and  allied  vegetations  probably 
act  like  spongy  platinum  and  platinum  black,  ren- 
dering the  oxygen  more  active  by  condensation  in 
their  pores  in  the  course  of  their  growth,  and  bring- 
ing it  in  an  active  state  (?  ozone)  in  intimate  contact 
with  the  molecules  of  alcohol. 

This  view  is  still  further  borne  out  by  the  fact 

0-0, 

that  ozone  (probably  triatomic  oxygen,  s / ) con- 
verts alcohol  into  acetic  acid  with  very  great  rapidity. 
In  18G9  AVidemann  erected  a factory  at  Boston, 
U.S.,  to  carry  out  this  reaction  commercially.  His 
first  idea  was  that  the  fusel  oil  in  whiskey  might  be 
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greatly  reduced  in  amount  by  passing  over  it  a stream 
of  ozonized  air.  The  results  he  obtained  were  sur- 
prising, and  by  the  adoption  of  proper  mechanical 
contrivances  he  so  decomposed  the  whole  of  the 
fusel  oil  in  maize  whiskey,  that  in  eight  mmutes  the 
latter  was,  in  the  opinion  of  experts,  equal  to  a spirit 
six  years  old.  lu  1870,  .800  barrels  of  40  gallons 
each  were  thus  treated  weekly,  and  the  works  were 
being  extended. 

He  was  naturally  led  to  experiment  upon  diluted 
alcohols,  and  found  that  their  oxidation  was  rapidly 
effected  by  ozone.  lie  says: — “By  adding  water  to 
maize  whiskey  and  treating  it  as  before,  in  almost  as 
short  a time  (eight  minutes)  I obtained  its  complete 
conversion  into  vinegar.”  The  best  result  was 
obtained  by  operating  on  a mixture  of  U.S.  proof 
whiskey  with  seven  times  its  weight  of  water. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1871,  works  were  opened  at 
White  Plains  to  manufacture  vinegar  by  this  means, 
which  turned  out  from  their  commencement  thirty 
barrels  of  vinegar  daily,  in  a fit  state  to  be  immedi- 
ately employed  for  pickling.  In  January,  1872,  the 
same  works  were  producing  daily  ninety  barrels  of 
vinegar  of  40  gallons  each. 

Lavoisier’s  theory,  that  acetic  acid  is  alcohol  plus 
oxygen,  and  that  the  change  effected  by  the  so-called 
acetous  fermentation  is  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol, 
is  now  universally  accepted  by  chemists. 

Of  all  the  volatile  organic  acids,  acetic  acid  is  the 
only  one  having  the  property  of  dissolving  lead 
monoxide  (PbO)  and  copper  monoxide,  forming 
basic  acetates  of  these  metals.  The  dilute  acetic 
acid,  or  distilled  vinegar  used  in  pharmacy,  should 
therefore  always  be  examined  for  copper  and  lead, 
these  impurities  being  apt  to  be  contracted  from  the 
metallic  vessels  sometimes  employed  in  tlic  process. 

Acetic  acid  exhibits  the  reactions  of  the  fatty  acids. 
It  is  not  itself  decomposed  by  electrolysis,  being 
almost  a non-conductor  of  electricity.  A solution  of 
potassium  acetate  is,  however,  split  up  by  the  voltaic 
current,  with  formation  of  dimethyl  (ethane)  and 
potassium  carbonate : — 

2KC2II3O2  + II2O  = C2H0  + n.2  + CO2  + K2CO3. 


Al'hen  exposed  to  a gradually  rising  temperature 
the  vapour  of  acetic  acid  dilates  abnormally,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  observations  of  Bixeau  : — 


Bejjrees  C. 

Density.  | 

Decrees  C. 

Density. 

21 

3-93 

200 

2-22 

12.5 

3-2  1 

230 

209 

160 

2-48 

238 

2-08 

At  230°  C.  and  upwards  1 atom  of  acid  yields  2 
volumes  of  vapour  in  aecordance  with  the  usual  law. 
Beyond  238°  the  vapour  undergoes  no  change  of 
volume  until  the  acid  itself  is  decomposed. 

Chlorine  attacks  acetic  acid  very  slowly  in  diffuse 
light;  in  the  sunlight  its  action  is  more  rapid,  chlor- 
acetic  (CqII.,C10,  Hofmann)  and  trichloracetic 
(CjjHCljO,,  Dumas)  acids  being  formed.  In  like 
manner  a mixture  of  bromine  and  acetic  acid  pro- 
duces dibromacetic  acid  (CgH^Br^O.,)  in  sunlight. 
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Heated  with  bromine  in  a sealed  tube,  bromaccCc 
acid  (CoHjBrO^)  is  formed,  Perkin  and  Duppa. 

Acetic  acid  is  unaffected  by  nitric  acid.  Heated 
with  sulphuric  acid  it  is  blackened,  and  carbonic  acid 
and  sulphurous  acid  are  disengaged.  Sulphuric 
anhydride  dissolves  in  acetic  acid,  and  if  the  mixture 
be  kept  for  a few  days  at  a temperature  between  G0° 
and  75°  C.  sulphacetic  acid  (C.^H^SOj)  is  produced. 

When  ferric  chloride  (sesquichloride  of  iron, 
Fe2Cl(j)  is  added  to  acetic  acid,  and  the  acid  then 
nearly  saturated  with  ammonia,  or  if  a neutral  acetate 
is  mixed  with  ferric  chloride,  the  fluid  acquires  a deep 
red  colour,  owing  to  the  formation  of  ferric  acetate. 
IMercurous  nitrate  (nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury) 
precipitates  mercurous  acetate  in  white  scales,  which, 
on  being  heated,  is  paitially  resolved  into  metollic 
mercury.  In  presence  of  an  excess  of  potassa,  auric 
chloride  (trichloride  of  gold,  AuCl.j)  is  reduced  on 
treating  with  acetic  acid,  and  metallic  gold  deposited. 

Acetic  acid  has  been  formed  synthetically  by 
Wanklyn  and  also  by  Bertiielot.  Wanklyn  pre- 
pared sodium  methyl  (XaClI^)  by  the  action  of 
sodium  on  a sohftion  of  zinc  methyl  in  ether;  he 
then  passed  into  it  a current  of  carbonic  acid,  when 
sodium  acetate  was  formed : — 


Bertiielot  formed  potassium  acetate  by  heating 
acetylene  dichloride  (C.2H.,CI,)  with  aqueous  potash 
to  230°  C.,  or  with  alcoholic  potash  to  100'^  C.  for 
ten  hours 

C2H2CI2  + 3KIIO  = KC2II3O3  + ‘2K('l  + II.jO. 

Tlie  strength  of  glacial  acetic  acid  is  commonly 
estimated  volumetrically  by  a standard  solution  of 
caustic  soda.  The  change  in  the  colour  of  the  litmus 
not  being  very  .strongly  marked,  Rudorff  has  pro- 
posed a new  method,  wliich  he  states  to  be  very 
accurate,  and  which  consists  in  determining  the 
solidifying  point  of  the  acid. 

’\^TNE  VINEGAR. — -Weinessig,  German;  Vinaigre, 
French. — This  species  of  vinegar  is  chiefly  fabricated 
in  wine-growing  localities,  or  where  grapes  are 
abundant,  from  wines  which  have  become  acid,  full 
flavoured  wines  giving  the  best  table  vinegar,  the 
principal  factories  being  at  Orleans  in  France.  The 
building  where  the  work  is  carried  on  is  eaUed  a 
vinaigrerie,  and  has  always  a southern  aspect.  The 
casks,  called  mnthers,  which  are  employed,  hold  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  gallons,  and  rest  upon  strong 
wooden  frames,  supported  by  pillars  of  wood  or 
stone  of  eighteen  inches  in  height.  Several  such 
casks  are  placed  in  rows,  and  when  acetification  is 
carried  on  in  the  open  air,  eiglit,  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  such  ranks  constitute  what  is  termed  a 
vinegar-Jiekl.  Two  holes  are  bored  in  the  upper 
surface  of  the  front  end  of  each  cask ; the  larger 
serves  to  charge  the  cask  with  wine,  as  also  to  draw 
off  the  vinegar  when  formed,  and  the  smaller  allows 
an  influx  or  efflux  of  air  as  the  eask  is  emptied  or 
charged.  The  chief  aim  of  the  person  who  wishes 
to  carry  on  a vinegar  factory'  is  to  have  a good  fer- 
menting-room,  where  the  whies  are  exposed  to  an 


CO2  + NaCILj  = NaCjIIjOa. 
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even  temperature,  having  a copious  supply  of  atmos- 
pheric air  and  free  ventilation,  in  order  to  replace  as 
rapidly  as  possible  the  air  which  has  been  exhausted 
of  oxygen,  and  to  carry  off  the  carbonic  acid  set  free, 
the  air-holes  for  this  purpose  being  constructed  so 
as  to  admit  of  being  closed  in  windy  weather,  or 
when  the  temperature  of  the  room  is  depressed.  The 
walls  of  the  apartments  are  of  brick,  or  some  non- 
( inducting  material,  and  lined  with  lath  and  plaster. 

Low-roofed  apartments  are  the  most  suitable. 
When  there  is  a high  ceiling  it  is  necessary  to  elevate 
the  mothers,  in  order  that  they  may  occupy  the 
higher  strata  of  warm  air.  This  trouble  is  dispensed 
with  when  the  roofs  are  low.  Experience  has  pointed 
out  that  in  high-roofed  apartments,  where  the  tuns 
arc  placed  at  different  levels,  the  uppermost  work  off 
quicker  and  better  than  the  others.  In  the  event  of 
new  mothers  or  vessels  being  used,  it  is  needful  to 
fill  them  one-third  full  with  the  strongest  vinegar  at 
a boihng  temperature.  This  forms  the  stock,  or  true 
mother.  The  charges  of  wine  added  each  time  are 
two  and  a half  gallons  to  every  cask,  and  an  interval 
of  eight  days  is  allowed  for  the  acctification  of  each 
charge,  before  adding  another  of  fresh  wine.  This 
treatment  is  continued — of  charging  and  allowing 
eight  days  to  work  it  off — till  the  casks  are  more 
than  half  full.  One-third  of  the  contents  of  each 
motlier  is  then  siphoned  off — in  some  factoiies  only 
10  gallons — and  run  into  tlie  store  tuns,  and  the 
process  rejieatcd  anew  of  charging  every  eight  days 
till  the  mothers  are  refilled,  as  before.  Some  manu- 
facturers do  not  suffer  the  vinegar  to  I'emain  in  the 
mothers  till  they  are  two-thirds  full,  but  siphon  off  at 
the  end  of  every  sixth  or  eighth  charge  12  or  15 
gallons  of  vinegar.  The  mothers  should  never  be 
charged  with  more  than  the  above  quantity,  in  order 
to  carry  on  a steady  and  efficient  mode  of  acetifica- 
tion.  Occasionally  it  happens  that  eight  days  are 
not  sufficient  to  finish  every  charge.  This  is  more 
unaccountable  from  the  fact  that  the  backward  casks 
receive  the  same  amount  of  care,  and  have  the  same 
temperatiu’e,  as  those  which  work  well.  It  often 
occurs  that  the  casks  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 
room  are  those  which  are  backward,  or  lazij,  as  they 
are  termed.  In  this  event  nothing  remains  but  to 
empty  such  mothers  of  their  contents  and  fill  them 
with  hot  strong  vinegar,  when,  on  adding  fresh 
charges,  the  acetous  fermentation  recommences  and 
goes  on  as  briskly  as  in  the  rest.  Sometimes  fresh 
quantities  of  a stronger  wine  and  an  increase  of 
temperature  are  supplied,  to  quicken  the  fermentation 
in  such  casks,  which  mode  is  often  successful.  The 
laziness  of  the  mothers  is  attributed  to  very  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  causes,  some  regarding  it  as  the 
effect  of  the  electrical  state  of  the  casks  and  liquid. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  isolate  the  mothers  as 
mucli  as  possible,  and  to  use  little  or  no  iron  in  the 
construction  of  the  casks.  To  ascertain  if  the  liquor 
has  fermented,  the  following  experiment  is  resorted 
to : — A white  rod,  bent  at  one  end,  is  plunged  into 
the  mothers  and  drawn  out  in  a horizontal  direction; 
if  the  rod  be  covered  with  a thick  white  froth — flowers 
of  vinegar — the  opieration  is  said  to  be  terminated ; 


if  the  froth  be  reddish-brown,  more  wine  is  added, 
and  the  temperature  increased  till  the  whole  is  aceti- 
fied. In  summer  the  natural  heat  is  sufficient,  but 
hi  winter  the  mothers  are  heated  by  means  of  a stove 
to  about  80°  Fahr.  (27°  C.).  The  prevailing  tem- 
perature should  range  between  75°  and  80°  Fahr. 
(24°  and  27°  C.).  When  proper  attention  has  been 
made  to  the  manufacture,  the  mothers  usually  work  off 
double  their  contents  of  vinegar  annually.  The  pre- 
cqiitation  of  the  insoluble  matters  of  ferment,  the 
accumulation  of  mother  of  vinegar^  and  the  deposit 
of  tartar  from  the  wine,  fill  the  casks  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  indispensable  to  empty  the  whole  of 
them,  and  free  them  from  these  deposits  every  six 
or  eight  years ; and  often  the  entire  factory  needs 
renovation,  but  good  casks  will  last  for  a period  of 
twenty-five  years. 

The  wine,  if  it  be  ropy,  is  introduced  into  a large 
tun  filled  with  beechwood  shavings,  through  a funnel 
opening  in  the  cover,  and  allowed  to  repose  for  some 
time,  whence  it  is  afterwards  drawn  off  by  a tap  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  tun,  and  supplied  to  the 
mothers  as  required.  Frequently,  when  weak  wines 
are  employed,  from  the  proportionably  large  amount 
of  vegetable  matter  they  eontam,  it  happens  that  the 
resulting  vinegar  is  ropy  and  turbid ; in  these  in- 
stances it  is  necessary  to  pass  it  through  the  clarify- 
ing or  fining  tun,  and  the  advantage  of  having  an 
average  vinegar  is  gained. 

The  old  method,  introduced  by  Boeriiaave,  is 
still  practised  in  Holland,  in  France,  and  on  the 
Rhine.  Two  large  tuns  or  vats,  about  9 feet  high 
aiKl  4 feet  in  diameter,  are  sujiported  on  stands 
about  12  inches  from  the  floor.  Withm  1 foot  from 
the  bottom  of  each  vat  is  a perforated  bottom,  or 
wooden  grate,  resembling  that  of  a riddle  ; on  this  a 
quantity  of  fresh  cuttings  from  the  vine,  willow 
twigs,  &c.,  is  placed,  and  jiressed  closely  together, 
the  remainder  of  the  vats  being  filled  with  rapes — 
the  footstalks  of  the  grapes — ^and  light  vine  branches. 
Both  vats  are  left  02ien  for  the  admission  of  the  ex- 
ternal air.  They  are  then  charged  with  wine ; one 
is  completely  filled,  tlie  other  only  half.  The  two 
are  left  at  rest  for  twenty-four  hours  at  75°  Fahr. 
(24°  C.),  after  which  tlie  half-filled  vat  is  replenished 
from  that  already  full,  till  the  latter  contains  only 
half  its  contents  of  liquor.  Twenty-four  hours  elajise 
before  the  liquid  is  transferred  from  the  filled  to  the 
half-filled  vat. 

The  process  of  tran.sferring  the  liquid  into  the 
vats  alternately  is  rejieated  every  twenty-fonr  hours 
until  the  vinegar  is  made.  Towards  the  third  or 
fourth  day  an  internal  effervescence  is  observed  in 
the  half-filled  vat,  which  is  accompanied  by  a sensible 
elevation  of  tenqierature,  increasing  gradually  each 
successive  day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  temperature 
and  fermenting  action  of  the  filled  vat  are  but  slug- 
gishly jirogressing,  so  that  the  intestine  motion  takes 
place  only  on  alternate  days  in  each  vat.  Tlie  com- 
pletion of  the  jirocess  is  known  by  the  decreased 
temiierature  and  abated  action  even  in  the  half-filled 
vat.  The  vinegar  is  then  drawn  off  into  casks,  and 
left  in  a cool  situation  till  it  clarifies.  During  sum- 
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mer  the  time  occupied  is  fifteen  days,  but  in  winter 
the  acetification  extends  over  a longer  period.  The 
temperature  of  the  half-empty  vat  should  never 
exceed  80°  Fahr.  (27°  C.) ; if  it  rises  to  84°  Fahr. 
(29°  C.)  the  liquor  is  to  be  transfeired  every  twelve 
hours,  and  an  oaken  cover  placed  on  the  half-filled 
vat  in  order  to  check  the  fennentation,  otheiwise 
the  aldehyde,  or  half-made  vinegar,  wUl  be  dissi- 
pated, and  only  a vapid  fluid  remains,  sour,  but 
effete.  If  the  whole  be  kept  at  83°  Fahr.  (28°  C.), 
and  the  menstruum  transferred  every  twelve  hours, 
the  acetification  will  be  effected  in  eight  or  ten  days. 
According  to  Dumas,  the  best  French  vinegar  is 
made  of  good  wme,  which  is  put  into  a cask  already 
containing  vmegar,  and  to  which  atmospheric  air  has 
constant  access.  As  acetification  proceeds  more 
wine  is  added  at  intervals,  and  when  the  whole  has 
become  vinegar  it  is  drawn  off  to  the  amount  of  the 
wine  used,  and  the  process  is  repeated.  Its  strength, 
flavour,  and  colour  depend  upon  the  characters  of 
the  wine  employed.  The  temperature  of  the  factory 
is  maintained  at  86°  Fahr.  (30°  C.).  As  the  acetifi- 
cation becomes  more  complete  the  wine  loses  its 
peculiar  odour  and  flavour,  and  acquires  the  sweet 
sharpness  of  vinegar.  The  weight  of  the  liquor  also 
increases.  The  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  its  con- 
sequent conversion  from  the  gaseous  to  the  liquid 
state,  causes  a rise  in  temperature  proportionate  to 
the  rapidity  of  the  process. 

IMAL'r  VINEGAR. — Malz  - Getreide  or  Biercssig, 
German. — In  this  country  the  chief  part  of  the  vine- 
gar is  made  from  malt  wash,  or  gyle,  prepared  by 
operating  upon  the  materials  m the  annexed  propor- 
tions;— Six  bushels  of  good  barley  malt,  properly 
ground,  are  mashed  with  40  gallons  of  Avater  at 
160°  Fahr.  (71°  C.),  permitted  to  repose  till  the  solid 
matter  settles  down,  the  solution  drawn  of,  and  a 
fresh  quantity  of  water,  say  40  gallons,  at  180°, 
added  to  the  residue,  weU  agitated  for  a short  time, 
allowed  to  settle,  and  then  siphoned  off  as  before. 
To  take  up  all  the  soluble  matters,  the  third  washings 
may  be  performed  with  boiling  water.  On  the 
whole,  not  more  than  100  gallons  of  wash 
is  to  be  used  in  extracting  the  soluble  matters. 
l\4ien  the  solution  has  cooled  to  about  75°  Fahr. 
(24°  C.),  it  is  well  agitated  with  4 gallons  of 
yeast  of  beer;  and  after  thirty-six  to  forty  hours 
racked  off  into  casks,  and  placed  in  the  vinegar  stoves 
or  apartments,  the  temperature  of  which  should 
range  from  70°  to  77°  Fahr.  (21°  to  25°  C.).  The 
casks  should  be  placed  on  their  sides,  the  bungholes 
opened,  and  a circulation  of  air  kept  up  in  each  cask 
by  means  of  an  orifice  bored  at  each  end  of  the  cask, 
near  its  upper  edge.  Since  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  is  somewhat  less  than  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere,  in  consequence  of  the  evaporation  at  the 
surface,  an  efflux  of  cold  air  takes  place  at  the  holes 
while  the  warm  air  enters  at  the  bung,  and  thus  a 
constant  current  is  kept  up. 

Tliis  manufacture  is  frequently  effected  by  fielding. 
In  this  case,  as  the  term  implies,  the  process  is 
conducted  in  the  open  air.  The  casks  rest  on  strong 
frames,  one  foot  and  a half  high,  being  supported  by 


j firm  pillars  of  brickwork  or  wood.  Six  or  eight 
j rows  of  these  are  arranged  parallel  to  each  other, 

I with  a narrow  walk  between  each  pair  of  rows ; a 
j sluice  is  placed  along  the  casks  into  which  the 
; vinegar  is  siphoned,  whence  it  flows  into  the  store 
• tuns  in  the  magazine ; and  a flexible  tube,  or  hose, 

[ siqiplies  the  wash  from  the  great  tun  m the  brew- 
; house.  The  bungholes  are  left  open  in  dry,  and  are 
I loosely  covered  with  a tile  in  ramy  weather.  One- 
I third  of  each  mother  is  left  empty  for  the  circulation 
of  air,  so  as  to  oxidize  the  alcohol  as  it  generates  in 
the  wort.  Three  months  are  required  to  complete 
the  process,  and  render  the  vinegar  marketable. 

The  process  of  malting  materially  changes  the 
character  of  the  grain.  The  barley  is  steeped  in 
water  until  it  begins  to  swell,  after  which  it  is  piled 
up  m heaps  (technically  couched').  Germination  sets 
in,  oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the  air,  producing  a 
kind  of  slow  combustion,  accompanied  by  its  necessary 
elevation  of  temperature.  When  this  has  pro- 
ceeded far  enough,  fui-ther  growth  of  the  barley  is 
prevented  by  heating  the  sprouted  grain  in  suitable 
I kilns.  During  germination  a peculiar  nitrogenous 
i substance,  termed  diastase,  is  produced,  which  reacts 
I on  the  starch  of  the  grain,  converts  a portion  of  it 
‘ into  grape  sugar  (glucose,  Cgllj^Og))  ami  renders 
i it  soluble,  the  starch  takmg  up  the  elements  of 
water : — 

Starch.  Glucose.  Dextrin. 

SCjjH^oOs  + H.^O  = CgHj.20Q  + 2CjjHj(jOg. 

This  conversion  into  sugar,  called  the  saccharine 
\ fermentation,  is  the  most  important  step  m the 
: preparation  of  beer,  whiskey,  and  malt  vinegar ; for 
; it  is  from  this  sugar  that  vinous  fermentation  pro- 
; duces  alcohol,  the  parent  of  vinegar.  Hence  the 
j early  processes  in  an  ale  brewery,  a malt  distillery, 

I and  a malt  vinegar  works,  are  similar. 

1 In  the  factory  about  to  be  described  the  malt  is 
I hauled  up  out  of  the  waggons  mto  the  upper  floors 
j of  the  brewhouse.  Here  openings,  placed  in  different 
I directions,  permit  of  the  malt  being  poured  down 
; into  the  large  bins,  whence  it  is  removed  when  a 
I brewing  is  to  commence.  Vinegar-makers  and  dis- 
i tillers,  as  well  as  beer-brewers,  give  the  name  of 
i hreiving  to  the  extraction  of  a saccharine  liquor  from 
i malt.  The  quantity  required  for  one  brewing  being 
I measured  out,  and  taken  from  the  bins  in  sacks,  it 
, is  poured  through  hoppers,  or  funnels,  at  the  top  of 
the  grinding  apparatus,  by  which  the  malt  is  reduced 
; to  meal.  The  apparatus  consists  of  millstones  and 
crushing-rollers,  either  or  both  of  which  can  be 
employed  as  may  be  deemed  advisable.  In  the  one 
case  a flat  circular  stone  rotates  and  crushes  beneath 
it  the  malt,  which  flows  between  it  and  a lower 
fixed  stone : in  the  other  the  malt,  after  flowing 
through  a shoot  or  trunk  from  the  hopper,  falls  on 
a wire  grating,  ivhere  it  becomes  depurated.  It 
then  passes  between  two  cast-iron  rollers,  rotating 
nearly  in  contact,  by  Avhich  means  it  is  crushed  into 
fragments.  Various  ingenious  contrivances  are 
adopted  for  stopping  the  circular  motion  of  the 
rollers  if  any  hard  substance  gets  between  them. 
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When  the  m.alt  is  crushed  or  ground,  it  falls 
through  a hose  or  trunk  into  the  mash-tuns  in  the 
floor  beneath.  These  mash-tuns  are  similar  to  those 
used  at  large  breweries  and  distilleries,  but  smaller  in 
size.  They  are  circular  vessels,  with  a central  stirrer^ 
or  in.strument  for  keeping  in  constant  agitation  the 
ingredients  contained  in  the  tuns — the  stirrer  being 
worked  by  a steam-engine.  It  is  in  these  vessels 
that  the  saccharine fermentation  proceeds.  The  diastase, 
which  is  very  soluble,  acts  upon  the  unaltered  starch 
of  the  grain,  and  converts  it  into  dextrin  and  grape 
sugar,  as  before  mentioned.  This  grape  sugar 
(sometimes  also  called  glucose,  dextrose,  and  mal- 
tose) is  the  sweet  principle  which  subsequently 
yields  to  the  brewer  his  beer,  to  the  distiller  his 
spirit,  and  to  the  vinegar-maker  his  acetic  acid ; 
and  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  every  precaution  is 
tiiken,  and  every  investigation  made,  as  to  the  ex- 


Fig.  4. 


traction  of  the  greatest  quantity  and  the  most  fitting 
quality  of  this  inqiortant  agent.  The  quantity  of 
water  required  for  a given  quantity  of  malt,  and  the 
temperature  at  which  the  water  is  used,  vary  in  each 
particular  branch  of  manufacture,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  wort  required.  The  arrangements 
for  settling  these  are  very  exact  and  ingenious. 
Hot  water  is  let  down  upon  the  malt  in  the  mash- 
tun  when  at  the  proper  temperature ; and  in  order 
to  adjust  this  the  foreman  of  tlie  brewhouse  ascer- 
tains, by  the  aid  of  a thermometer,  the  temperature 
of  the  water  through  a temporary  opening  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  boiler.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  4, 
where  is  also  represented  a balance-weight  and 
graduated  scale,  which,  aided  by  a float  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid  in  the  copper,  indicates  the  depth 
of  the  water. 

When  the  water  has  acted  on  the  nialt  for  a eertiiin 


period,  and  been  constantly  stirred  with  it,  the  liquor 
receives  the  name  of  wort,  and  is  allowed  to  flow 
through  pipes  out  of  the  mash-tuns  into  a large 
cast-iron  tank,  or  underhack,  measuring  24  feet 
or  upwards  in  length,  by  8 in  width.  This  is 
merely  a general  receptacle  for  the  wort,  into  which 
the  latter  is  collected  when  the  mashing  is  completed. 
Cooling  is  effected  by  various  mechanical  contrivances, 
which  differ  very  greatly  in  different  establishments. 
Large,  open,  shallow,  airy  rooms,  called  coolers,  or 
cooling-floors,  in  which  a thin  layer  of  wort  was  cooled 
by  the  access  of  air  on  all  sides,  was  the  mode  for- 
merly adopted.  This  plan  has,  however,  been 
superseded  by  contrivances,  in  which  100  square 
feet  of  surface  is  made  to  abstract  as  much  heat  as 
was  formerly  done  by  twenty  times  its  extent.  One 
of  the  refrigerators  employed  acts  in  the  following 
way;— The  hot  wort  is  allowed  to  flow  out  of  the 
underback  into  an  oblong  vessel,  and  out  of  this 
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into  another  receptacle  in  the  same  part  of  the 
building.  A continuous  pipe,  between  300  and  400 
feet  in  length,  passes  backwards  and  forwards  through 
the  oblong  vessel,  and  through  this  pipe  cold  water 
flows  incessantly  from  an  Artesian  well  200  feet  in 
depth.  Constant  currents  of  wort  run  in  one  direc- 
tion through  the  apjiaratus,  while  a current  of  water 
in  an  opposite  direction  flows  through  the  pipe  which 
cools  the  wort. 

The  temperature  of  the  wort  may  be  cooled  even 
to  that  of  the  water  were  it  required,  either  by 
increasing  its  influx  and  retarding  its  efflux,  or  by 
permitting  a larger  quantity  of  water  to  flow  througli 
the  pipe.  The  proper  temperature  is  attained  by 
regulating  the  relative  streams  of  wort  and  water 
by  suitably  adjusted  valves.  Fig.  5 represents  the 
refrigerator  at  the  end  where  the  wort  enters,  and 
where  the  water  leaves  the  pipe,  after  having  per- 
formed its  office  ; collateral  with  the  refrigerator  is 
the  under  back.  Not  only  does  this  method  require 
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much  less  room  than  that  of  the  cooling-floor,  but  the 
refrigeration  is  greatly  accelerated,  and  the  manu- 
facturer is  rendered  independent  of  the  fluctuations 
of  the  weather;  for  since  the  water  is  brought 
from  a source  200  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
ground,  it  has,  summer  and  winter,  nearly  the  same 
temperature. 

The  wort  produced  differs  from  that  made  by  the 
beer-brewer  and  distiller  solely  in  possessing  less 
saccharine  strength.  It  suffers  precisely  the  same 
process  of  fermentation. 

From  the  refrigerator  the  cooled  wort  flows  into 
the  jack-hack,  a large  circular  receptacle  sunk  in  the 
ground,  whence  it  is  pumped  up  hito  fermenting  tuns. 
A valuable  system  of  combination  or  centralization 
is  observable  in  the  arrangement  of  the  conducting 
pipes.  Large  vessels  are  clustered,  serving  as  a kind 
of  common  centre,  from  each  of  which  openings  lead 
to  several  other  vessels,  each  orifice  being  regulated 
by  a particular  valve  ; for  example,  the  liquid  which, 
in  various  processes,  is  contained  in  the  jack-back, 
has  sometimes  to  be  transferred  to  the  fermenting 
tuns,  at  one  time  or  other  to  a large  back  or  cistern 
at  the  top  of  the  buildmg,  and  oftentimes  to  the 
copper;  still  there  are  not  three  openings  from  the 
back-jack  for  these  several  purposes,  but  one,  which 
leads  to  a three-barreled  pump,  the  baiTcls  of  which 
are  respectively  marked  tuns,  hack,  copper;  so  that, 
by  turning  one  of  three  handles,  the  liquid  can  be 
conveyed  to  either  one  of  these.  Again,  the  back 
just  alluded  to  is  placed  in  conneetion  with  several 
other  large  tuns  or  backs,  in  different  parts  of  the 
premises,  to  any  of  which  its  contents  can  be  trans- 
ferred by  simply  turning  a handle.  An  hexagonal 
table  is  in  one  of  the  buildings,  under  the  surface  of 
which  are  six  valves,  all  opened  and  shut  by  one  key. 
On  each  tap  the  name  of  some  particular  vessel  or 
building  is  inscribed,  with  which  it  is  in  adunation 
by  an  extensive  series  of  subjacent  pipes ; and  the 
overseer  of  this  small  piece  of  apparatus  can  control, 
in  almost  any  direction,  the  flow  of  the  liquid  under 
manufacture. 

The  (jijle  is  transferred  from  the  fermenting  tuns  to 
other  large  casks,  where  it  deposits,  in  course,  a kind 
of  acetous  yeast — mother  of  vinegar ; and  being 
thence  permitted  to  flow  into  the  jack-back,  it  is 
draavn  up  one  of  the  branches  of  the  three-barreled 
pump  into  the  large  vat  at  the  top ; from  this,  as  a 
centre,  the  gyle  is  allowed  to  flow  into  casks,  where, 
after  a longer  or  shorter  period,  it  assumes  the  form 
of  vinegar. 

As  before  stated,  transformation  of  the  fermented 
wort  into  vinegar  is  effected  at  the  factory  in  two 
ways,  which  are  entirely  opposite  in  their  manner  of 
operation.  In  the  one  ease  the  casks  containing  the 
gyle  are  placed  in  close  rooms,  heated  to  a high  tem- 
jierature  ; in  the  otlier  they  are  ranged  in  rows  in  an 
open  field,  where  they  remain  many  months.  Differ- 
ent as  these  methods  seem  to  be,  yet  the  effect  pro- 
duced is  precisely  the  same,  namely,  the  conversion 
of  the  gyle  into  vinegar  by  the  process  of  acetifica- 
tion,  i.f.,  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  it  contains  into 
acetic  acid.  As  regards  the  convenience  and  interests 
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of  the  manufacturer,  both  methods  seem  to  have 
their  several  advantages ; for  at  many  vinegar  works 
both  are  followed,  although  one  occupies  a very 
much  longer  period  of  time  than  the  other. 

When  fielding  is  resorted  to,  the  gyle  must  be 
made  during  the  spring  months,  and  then  left  to 
finish  during  several  months  in  the  warmth  of  the 
season.  The  other  process  is  technically  called  stor- 
ing, and  in  this  case  the  casks  containing  the  gyle  are 
arranged  conveniently  in  stove-rooms,  and  exposed 
to  a certain  temperature  till  the  acetification  is  eon- 
cluded.  A cursory  visit  to  one  of  these  apartments 
readily  convinces  us  of  the  progress  of  the  manufacture 
by  the  pungent  acetous  odour  of  its  atmosphere. 

The  fielding  method  requires  a much  larger  extent 
of  space  and  other  utensils  than  the  stoving,  from 
the  peculiarities  always  attendant  upon  it. 

The  casks,  as  already  described,  are  placed  in  several 
lengtliy  parallel  tiers,  with  their  bung-side  upwards, 
and  left  open.  Beneath  some  of  the  paths  which 
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separate  the  rows  of  casks  are  pipes  communicating 
with  the  “back  ” (vat)  at  the  top  of  the  brewhouse;  and 
in  the  centre  of  each  of  these  paths  is  a valve,  open- 
ing into  the  concealed  pipe.  When  the  casks  are 
about  to  be  filled,  a flexible  hose  is  screwed  on  to 
th  s valvular  opening,  the  other  end  of  the  hose  being 
inserted  into  the  bung-hole  of  the  casks,  and  the 
liquor  in  the  gyle-back  at  the  brewhouse,  by  its 
hydrostatic  pressure,  flows  through  the  underlying 
pipe  and  hose  into  the  cask.  The  hose  is  long  enough 
to  admit  of  its  reaching  from  the  valve  to  all  the  casks 
in  the  same  row,  and  is  guided  by  a workman,  as  is 
seen  in  Fig.  6.  After  due  time  the  vinegar  is  made, 
and  is  drawn  off  by  the  following  mgenious  operation. 
A long  trough  or  sluice  is  laid  by  the  side  of  one  of 
the  rows  of  casks,  into  which  the  vinegar  is  trans- 
ferred by  means  of  a siphon,  whose  shortei  limb  is 
inserted  in  the  bung-hole  of  the  cask.  This  trough 
mclines  a little  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  its 
lower  end  rests  on  a kind  of  travelling  tank  or  cistern  : 
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to  recommence  its  circuit.  Over  and  over  again  does 
this  circuit  proceed,  the  pump  being  kept  constantly 
at  work,  and  the  vinegar  incessantly  in  motion.  The 
filtering  substance  gradually,  but  very  slowly,  wastes 
away,  and  is  renewed  from  time  to  time. 

By  this  process  the  last  traces  of  alcohol  become 
oxidized,  aU  the  coagulable  nitrogenous  matter  and 
mucilage  is  removed,  and  the  vinegar  becomes  trans- 
parent, or  Irifiht,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  and  is 
then  pumped  into  store-vats,  where  it  is  kept  till  re- 
quired to  be  put  into  casks  for  sale.  The  “rapes  ” are 
immediately  filled  up  with  an  equivalenc  portion  of 
• fresh  vinegar,  so  as  never  to  leave  the  raisin-refuse 
idle.  The  vinegar  casks  hold  116,  50,  and  25  gallons, 
respectively.  Each  cask  is  examined  and  gauged  i 


before  being  brought  into  the  sending-out  warehouse, 
to  see  that  it  is  sound  and  of  proper  dimensions. 
The  warehouse  is  a large  room,  lined  on  all  sides  by 
store-vats,  from  which  the  casks  are  filled ; after 
which  they  are  finally  coopered,  branded,  marked, 
&c.,  for  the  market. 

The  above  description  applies  to  pickling  vinegar. 
IMalt  vinegar  for  household  use  is  made  in  a some- 
what different  manner.  The  malt  liquor  is  prepared 
in  the  usual  way,  at  the  temperature  of  70°  Fahr. 
(21°  C.)  and  is  then  run  into  casks  set  on  end,  having 
each  a perforated  false  bottom  about  a foot  above  the 
true  one,  upon  which  a layer  of  rapes  has  been  pre- 
viously placed.  A small  quantity  of  argol,  or  wine 
stone,  the  crystalline  stony  matter,  chiefly  tartaric 


thus  the  vinegar  from  several  casks  is  collected.  A 
hose  descends  from  the  tank  to  the  open  valve  of  an 
underground  pipe,  which  terminates  in  one  of  the 
buildings  or  stores.  By  means  of  steam  power  the 
pipe  is  exhausted  of  its  air,  causing  the  vinegar  to 
flow  through  the  hose  into  the  valve  of  the  pipe,  and 
thence  into  the  store-room.  By  this  arrangement 
tlie  whole  of  the  vinegar  is  drawn  off  as  it  were 
invisibly.  This  arrangement  is  partly  seen  in  the 
engraving.  From  the  storehouse  where  the  vinegar 
is  received  it  is  pumped  into  the  refining  or  rape 
vessels,  and  filtered,  to  separate  mucilaginous  matter. 
These  vessels  are  often  filled  with  wood  shavings, 
straw,  or  spent  tanners’  wood,  but  nothing  acts  so 
well  in  producing  by  filtration  a clear  bright  vinegar 
as  the  stalks  and  skins  of  grapes,  or  raisins,  techni- 

Fig 


cally  rapes.  The  refuse  of  the  British  v ine  manu- 
facture is  very  commonly  employed. 

It  is  a matter  of  so  much  difficulty  to  collect  a 
sufficient  stock  of  rapes  to  supply  the  filtering  medium 
for  large  vinegar  works,  that,  Avhen  once  collected, 
no  part  of  the  materials  relating  to  the  factory  are 
treasured  with  so  much  care. 

Each  “ rape  ” or  filtering  vessel  is  fitted  with  a false 
bottom,  on  wliich  the  grape  stalks  are  placed.  Be- 
neath the  false  bottom,  and  above  the  true  one,  a tap 
is  inserted,  which  allows  the  vinegar  to  flow  into  a 
back  or  cistern.  From  this  cistern  a pump  elevates 
the  liquid  to  the  top  of  the  vessel.  The  filtering 
vessel  is  filled  with  vinegar,  which  filters  through  the 
raisin-refuse  into  the  space  beneath,  from  thence  into 
the  tank,  whence  it  is  pumjied  to  the  top  of  the  vessel 
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acid,  which  is  deposited  during  grape  fermentation, 
is  then  added.  After  twenty-four  hours  the  wash  is 
racked  off  into  another  cask  of  the  same  description, 
and  allowed  to  remain  in  this  for  a day  or  two,  when 
it  is  drawn  off  into  a third  and  fourth  cask.  After 
spending  twenty-four  hours  in  the  last  cask  a portion 
of  the  liquid  is  racked  off  and  supplied  to  the  mothers. 
The  remainder  is  then  allowed  to  ferment  quietly,  as 
ill  the  preceding  instance,  at  a temperature  of  70° 
Fahr.  (21  C.).  Argol  communicates  to  it  the  appear- 
ance of  wine  vinegar.  It  is  clarified  by  leaving  it  in 
the  casks  for  some  time  with  a little  isinglass. 

Pasteur  in  18G2  proposed  a new  method  of  mak- 
ing vinegar  by  the  aid  of  the  fungus  Mycodcrma  aceti. 
A solution  is  fii’st  prepared  suitable  for  the  gro^vth 
and  propagation  of  the  fungus,  consisting  of  water 
with  2 per  cent  of  alcohol,  1 per  cent,  of  vinegar,  and 
a small  quantity  of  phosphate  of  potash,  lime,  and 
magnesia.  The  small  plant  soon  covers  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  liquid,  and  at  the  same  time  the  alcohol  is 
acetified,  upon  which  small  quantities  of  wine,  or 
alcohol  and  beer,  are  added  until  a sufficient  bulk  of 
liquid  is  obtained,  upon  which  the  charge  is  with- 
drawn carefully  without  disturbing  the  surface  growth, 
and  the  apparatus  used  again  as  before.  The  vinegar 
thus  prepared  is  said  to  resemble  wine  vinegar  very 
closely  in  both  aroma  and  flavour.  The  essential 
condition  in  Pasteur’s,  process  is  careful  attention 
to  the  growth  of  the  plant.  A vessel  exposing  1 
square  yard  of  liquid  surface,  and  capable  of  con- 
taining 10  to  12  gallons,  yields  daily  1 to  1|-  gallons 
of  vinegar.  The  vessels  preferred  by  Pasteur  are 
shallow,  and  provided  with  lids ; they  may  be  square 
or  round  in  shape  ; at  opposite  sides  small  holes  are 
bored  to  admit  air.  The  charge  is  introduced  by 
tubes  of  gutta  percha  passing  through  the  lids. 
These  tubes  are  pierced  laterally,  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquor,  with  small  holes.  AVhen  the 
charge  consists  of  wine  or  beer  the  fungi  find  suffi- 
cient nourishment;  but  when  alcohol  alone  is  used 
phosphates  of  Ume,  ammonia,  potash,  and  magnesia 
must  be  added,  so  that  the  mother  liquor  shall  con- 
tain about  mixture. 

Sugar  and  Cider  Vinegar. — In  many  factories, 
instead  of  a sweet  wort  of  malt,  a solution  of  sugar 
is  often  employed  to  produce  vinegar.  Several 
receipts  are  given  for  this  department  of  the  manu- 
facture, the  principal  being  the  annexed : — Dissolve 
10  lbs.  of  sugar  and  6 lbs.  of  winestone  (argol,  vide  ante) 
in  40  gallons  of  boiling  water;  put  the  solution  into 
the  fermenting  tun,  and  when  cooled  down  to  80° 
Fahr.  (27°  C.)  add  4 quarts  of  beer  yeast,  and  agitate 
the  whole  thoroughly.  Grant  the  liquid  repose  for 
six  or  eight  days  at  a temperature  of  65°  Fahr.,  till 
the  vinous  fermentation  is  ended ; after  which  rack 
it  off  and  submit  it  to  one  or  other  of  the  processes 
already  mentioned,  or  by  the  (jraduator  process, 
presently  to  be  described.  Another  prescription  is — 

100  parts  of  water,  v ( 120  parts  of  water, 

13  parts  of  brandy,  ( J parts  of  brandy’, 

4 parts  of  honey,  ( J ^ parts  of  brown  sugar,  and 

1 jtart  of  tartar,  ) ( 1 part  of  tartar, 

treated  as  before  directed. 
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Quick  Vinegar  Process. — Schnellessighereitung, 
German. — From  the  length  of  time  necessarily  occu- 
pied in  making  vinegar  by  the  above  methods,  the 
name  of  slow  vinegar  process  has  been  given  to  the 
manufacture  since  the  discovery  of  a quicker 
mode  of  accomplishing  the  same  end.  Of  the 
older  methods,  the  only  approximation  to  the  process 
now  to  be  considered  was  that  of  Boerhaave,  already 
mentioned.  Good  vinegar  is  at  present  made  from 
alcoholic  liquors  in  the  course  of  thirty-six  or  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  slow  and  quick  processes  are 
conducted  upon  the  same  principle,  namely,  the 
oxidation  of  the  alcohol;  but  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  oxidized  is  different— the  surface  exposed  in  tlie 
quick  method  being  many  thousand  times  more 
extensive  than  in  any  former  one. 

When  the  oxidation  of  alcoholic  solutions  is  slow 
aldehyde  is  the  principal  product.  Aldehyde,  how- 
ever, absorbs  oxygen  with  great  avidity;  hence,  if 
the  supply  of  oxygen  be  abundant,  it  is  in  the 
moment  of  fermentation  converted  into  acetic  acid. 

Fig.  8. 


In  182.3  SCHiJTZENBACH  conceived  the  idea  that  by 
greatly  enlarging  the  relative  surfaces  of  contact 
of  the  alcoholic  solution  and  air  containing  oxygen, 
the  process  of  acetification  would  be  greatly  facili- 
tated. His  experiments  proved  successful,  and  soon 
after  the  German  or  quick  vinegar  process  was 
generally  adopted,  especially  in  Germany  and  other 
countries  where  no  duty  is  imposed  upon  alcohol. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  apparatus  of  course 
depends  on  an  extreme  division  of  the  liquor  being 
effected.  This  is  very  skiifuUy  contrived.  By 
making  the  solution  percolate  slowly  through  and 
diffuse  over  a mass  of  shavings,  it  forms  a very  thin 
liquid  layer,  the  surface  of  which  is  exceedingly 
large,  and  is  therefore  better  adapted  for  the  chemi- 
cal appropriation  of  the  oxygen  in  the  current  of  air 
which  is  transmitted  over  it.  A gallon  of  liquor,  if 
allowed  to  percolate  slowly  through  the  apparatus 
about  to  be  described,  offers  a surface  of  about 
100  square  yards  to  the  action  of  the  air  during  its* 
descent. 

The  vinegar  generator,  technically  “graduator” 
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(Fig.  8),  is  a large  tub  or  tun,  a,  of  oak,  of  varying 
dimensions.  In  England  the  tun  is  often  13  feet  high, 
15  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  14  feet  wide  at  the  top ; 
in  Germany  the  size  is  usually  much  less,  though  the 
advantage  to  the  manufacturer  from  the  greater  sur- 
face exposed  in  the  large  vessels  is  very  great.  The  tun 
rests  upon  a stage,  d d,  of  wood  or  brickwrok,  1^  foot 
high.  A stout  hoop  of  beechwood,  upon  which  rests 
a perforated  shelf,  is  fastened  in  the  interior  of  the 
tub  at  B,  18  inches  from  the  bottom,  and  2 inch 
above  this  are  eight  or  ten  holes,  c c,  1 to  1^  inch 
in  diameter,  bored  at  equal  distances  round  the  cask, 
and  meUning  downwards  from  the  outside.  Another 
strong  beechwood  hoop,  D,  is  fixed  1 foot  from  the 
top  of  the  tub,  on  which  is  placed  a second  perforated 
disc,  pierced  with  holes  1 inch  apart  and  |th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  These  apertures  are  loosely  filled 
with  cotton  wick  or  packthread,  a knot  being  made 
at  the  top  end  to  keep  them  from  falling  through 
the  cover.  The  threads  pass  down  to  the  shavings, 
and  serve  the  double  purpose  of  conducting  the 
liquor  equally  through  the  body  of  the  tub,  and  also 
of  sto]iping  it  from  passing  too  rapidly  through  the 
tun.  The  space  between  the  perforated  shelves  is 
filled  to  within  a few  inches  of  the  top  with  shav- 
ings of  deal  or  broken  beechwood,  which  have 
been  well  washed  with  boiling  water  and  after- 
wards stove-dried.  Charcoal  is  sometimes  used, 
and  from  its  marvellous  power  of  condensing 
oxygen  in  its  pores,  as  well  as  the  large  surface 
it  exposes,  it  is  probably  the  best  medium  that 
can  be  employed.  A thermometer  is  introduced 
a little  below  the  top  cover,  the  bulb  of  which 
reaches  the  middle  of  the  apparatus,  to  indicate  the 
rise  or  fall  of  temperature,  as  the  subsequent  oxida- 
tion of  the  alcohol  greater  or  less.  Six  larger 
noles  are  bored  in  uie  upper  cover,  1^  inch  in 
diameter,  into  which  wooden  or  glass  tubes,  opening 
below  it,  and  about  9 inches  long,  are  adjusted; 
these  serve  as  chimneys  to  carry  off  the  deoxidized 
air  from  the  vessel.  A loose  oaken  cover,  C,  with  a 
funnel  opening  in  the  centre,  through  which  the 
liquids  for  charging  the  generator  are  supplied,  pro- 
tects the  whole  from  dust.  At  1 j or  2 inches  from  the 
bottom  of  the  generator  a pipe  or  glass  tube,  E,  is  in- 
serted, which  bends  upwards  nearly  as  high  as  the 
lower  perforated  shelf,  and  then  curves  downwards,  so 
as  to  discharge  the  liquid  when  it  rises  so  high  as  the 
shelf  in  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  into  an  appropriate 
A'essel  placed  to  receive  it.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
vessel  (Fig.  9)  is  fixed  a wooden  pipe,  12  or  15 
inches  long,  and  fitted  with  a plug  or  screw  to  act  as 
a tap,  by  which  to  run  off  the  dregs  and  other  albu- 
minous matters  when  they  accumulate. 

Everything  being  thus  arranged,  hot  strong  vine- 
gar is  poured  through  the  funnel  opening  into  the 
outer  cover,  and  passed  through  the  generator  for 
one  or  two  days,  to  sour  the  shavings  and  sides  of  the 
generator  before  passing  the  fresh  spirituous  liquors 
through  for  acetification. 

To  fill  the  tun  a standard  liquor  is  taken,  con- 
sisting of  5C  gallons  of  brandy  or  whisky,  of  CO 
per  cent,  by  volume,  and  37  gallons  of  beer  or 


malt  wort,  with  about  ferment.  Acetifica- 

tion takes  place  slowly  in  the  beginning ; but  as  the 
shavings  become  gradually  covered  with  the  fungus 
of  the  Mijcodcrma  aceti,  or  in  the  workman’s  phrase, 
impregnated  with  mother  of  vinegar,  the  oxidation  is 
accelerated,  and  the  larger  the  amount  of  the  fungus 
the  quicker  the  oxidation ; so  that  the  process  goes 
on  improving.  The  composition  of  the  mixtures 
used  varies  very  much ; sometimes  5 gallons  of  the 
above  liquor  are  mixed  with  40  to  60  gallons  of 
weak  vinegar,  and  passed  through  the  vessel  at  a 
temperatui’e  of  80°  Fahr.  (27°  C.),  and  by  this  means 
the  alcohol  is  more  readily  oxidized;  or  a liquor  con- 
taining 1 part  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0'850,  6 parts  of 
water,  and  a trace  of  honey,  yeast,  or  wort,  may  be 
used.  According  to  Wagner,  one  of  the  mixtures 
very  generally  used  is  made  up  of  4^  gallons  of  proof 
brandy,  9 gallons  of  vinegar,  and  26  to  27  gallons 
of  water,  to  which  has  been  previously  added  a 
liquid  made  by  soaking  a mixture  of  bran  and  rye 
meal  in  water,  in  order  to  promote  the  growth  of 
the  fungus  Mi/cnda'iiia  aceti. 

It  is  well  known  that  essential  oils,  or  a mere 


Fig.  9. 


trace  of  wood  vinegar,  or  any  kind  of  tarry  or 
empyreumatic  matter,  entirely  arrest  acetification ; 
consequently,  the  vinegar  used  must  be  quite  free 
from  pyroligneous  acid. 

The  tun  being  thus  brought  into  a proper  state  of 
working,  15  to  20  gallons  of  the  standard  liquor 
previously  mentioned  are  diluted  with  GO  gallons 
of  soft  water,  and  poured  into  the  tun  through  the 
funnel  in  the  outer  coirer,  and  permitted  to  pass 
through ; it  is  again  returned  to  it,  unless  there  be 
several  generators  in  the  factory,  in  which  case  the 
liquor,  after  passing  through  the  first,  is  allowed  to 
percolate  the  second  tub.  Every  succeeding  hour- 
24  gallons  are  drawn  off  from  the  second  tub,  that  of 
the  first  being  kept  as  vinegar,  while  the  product  of 
the  second  is  always  returned  to  the  first  vat  or 
generator ; thus,  in  twenty-four  hours  30  gallons  of 
vinegar  are  ready  for  sale:  150  gallons  of  superior 
vinegar  can  be  manufactured  daily  in  ten  tuns,  which 
one  man  can  superintend.  From  the  purity  and 
clearness  of  the  product,  it  resembles  distilled  vine- 
gar; but  to  improve  the  colour  and  flavour,  and 
render  it  more  marketable,  one  pound  of  cream  of 
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tartar,  and  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar  or  molasses,  is 
sometimes  added  to  every  50  gallons,  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  buyers.  If  honey  or  molasses  has  been 
previously  added  to  the  spirituous  liquor,  a fine 
coloured  vinegar  is  at  once  obtained,  hence  this 
addition  is  often  made  for  the  sake  of  economy. 

The  temperature  of  the  rooms  should  be  100° 
Fahr.  (38°  C.),  and  that  of  the  standard  liquor 
125°  to  130°  Fahr.  (52°  to  55°  C.)  when  poured  in. 
After  the  working  tuns  have  acquired  a proj>er  state 
for  the  acetification  of  the  liquid,  the  charging  liquid 
should  always  be  run  in  at  78°  to  80°  Fahr.  (20°  to 
27°  C.),  and  the  temperature  of  the  room  kept  at  70° 
Fahr.  (21°  C.).  During  the  time  the  solution  is  per- 
colating the  temperature  of  the  generator  rises  to 
100°  to  108°  Fahr.  (38°  to  41°  C.),  from  the  rapid 
oxidation  of  the  alcohol,  as  will  be  indicated  by 
the  thermometer  if  the  operation  is  going  on  fav- 
ourably, so  that  if  the  quantity  of  liquor  d alt 
with  be  large,  it  is  not  necessary  to  raise  the 
temperature  artificially.  If  a stronger  acid  be  re- 
quired than  the  jjroduct  of  the  first  and  second 
vessels,  the  mode  adopted  is. to  mix  the  vinegar  made 
in  the  first  and  second  tuns  with  a stronger  alcoholic 
liquor,  and  pass  the  mixture  through  a third  tub; 
and  if,  when  transmitted,  it  should  be  required  still 
stronger,  a fresh  quantity  of  alcohol  is  added,  and 
submitted  to  a fourth  tub,  to  obtain  acid  of  the 
strength  required.  The  vinegar  procured  in  this 
way,  from  the  first  and  second  tuns,  should  require 
30  to  36  grains  of  pure  potassium  carbonate  to  neu- 
tralize the  acid  in  eveiy  fluid  ounce ; that  from  the 
third  tub,  after  being  mixed  with  20  gallons  of  the 
standard  liquor,  instead  of  16  or  18,  should  neutralize 
45  grains,  and  that  from  the  fourth  generator  may  be 
made  to  contain  so  much  acetic  acid  that  1 ounce 
will  saturate  60  grains  of  the  pure  alkaline  carbonate. 

When  thick  muddy  liquors,  or  those  containing 
much  organic  substance,  such  as  beers  or  other 
mucilaginous  liquors,  are  filtered  through  the  tuns, 
their  dregs  deposit  on  the  chips,  the  accumulation 
of  which  prevents  the  proper  diffusion  of  the  liquid 
tlirough  the  generator,  and  consequently  the  com- 
plete oxidation  of  the  alcohol  is  retai-ded.  Should 
tills  happen,  the  chips  are  withdrawn  from  the 
generator,  washed  with  hot  water,  and  then  after  being 
steeped  in  hot  strong  vinegar,  as  in  the  foremen- 
tioned  instance,  returned  to  the  tub ; or  a stream  of 
hot  water,  and  afterwards  a stream  of  hot  strong 
vinegar,  is  made  to  pass  through  the  tun  without 
taking  out  the  shavings  ; and  afterwards  hot  strong 
vinegar,  as  before  stated.  It  is  better,  however, 
always  to  charge  the  tuns,  with  liquors  free  from 
sedimentary  or  slimy  matters.  Any  such  liquors 
ought  to  remain  a sufficient  time  in  the  clarifying 
vessel  to  become  blight  before  submitting  them  to 
acetification.  Where  these  precautions  are  observed 
the  tuns  do  not  require  frequent  cleansing,  and  the 
products  are  purer  and  better.  As  before  stated, 
many  makers  employ  pieces  of  charcoal,  about  the 
size  of  a walnut,  which  have  been  deprived  of  their 
saline  ingredients  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
afterwards  of  the  acid  by  Avater.  The  charcoal 
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effects  the  oxidation  of  the  spirit  much  more  quickly 
than  the  shavings,  and'  does  not  become  so  soon 
choked  with  slimy  and  other  deposits : in  a measure 
it  also  replaces  the  Myctxkrnia  aceti  by  its  condensing 
action  upon  the  alcohol  and  aldehyde  vapours  and 
oxygen,  and  is  itself  competent  to  acetify  the  liquids, 
though  not  as  energetically  as  spongy  platinum  and 
platinum  black. 

All  the  liquors  spoken  of  in  describing  the  slow 
processes,  and  indeed  any  alcoholic  liquor  free  from 
empyreumatic  products,  maybe  converted  into  vinegar 
by  this  method. 

The  wine  molt  for  charging  the  generators  is  made 
from  Avheat  and  barley  malt,  mixed  in  the  proportion 
of  40  pounds  of  the  former  to  80  pounds  of  the 
latter.  The  whole  is  first  well  gi-ound,  then  saturated 
with  40  gallons  of  water  at  120°  Fahr.  (49°  C.), 
and  allowed  to  settle ; the  clear  supernatant  liquor 
is  then  drawn  off.  The  residues  are  treated  with 
water  at  160°  Fahr.  (71°  C.),  agitated,  and  after 
settling,  the  clear  solution  drawn  off  as  before : a final 
extraction  of  the  soluble  portions  of  the  grain  is  made 
with  Avater  heated  to  200°  to  212°  Fahr.  (93°  to 
100°  C.).  The  Avhole  of  the  Avashings  shoidd  not 
exceed  110  gallons.  The  solution  is  cooled  to  75°, 
and  15  pounds  of  yeast  added  to  it  Avith  much  stirring, 
and  the  Avhole  left  at  rest  in  an  atmosphere  of  80° 
(27°  C.)  for  five  or  six  days  to  undergo  the  vinous 
fermentation,  after  the  termination  of  which  it  is 
ready  for  the  generators. 

Although  this  method  is  seemingly  the  perfection 
of  rapid  acetification  in  the  vinegar  manufacture,  yet 
without  proper  care  it  is  subject  to  many  losses.  In 
the  sloAV  methods,  from  the  lengthy  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  a large  quantity  of  material  is  evaporated 
and  lost,  even  at  the  comparatively  Ioav  temperature 
employed.  The  elevated  temperature  of  the  gen- 
erators, of  course,  tends  to  increase  the  amount  of  this 
Avasteful  evaporation,  and  to  completely  carry  off  the 
alcohol  and  aldehyde ; it  has  indeed  sometimes 
happened  that  not  a trace  of  acetic  acid  has  been  left 
at  the  termination  of  the  process.  When  the  quick 
vinegar-making  process  was  first  introduced  great 
losses  were  experienced  from  the  escape  of  the  ex- 
tremely volatile  aldehyde  (at  that  time  unknown  to 
chemists).  Aldehyde  boils  at  68°  Fahr.  (2(J°  C.). 
On  this  compound  being  discovered  chemists  at  once 
saAV  that  the  cause  of  the  deficiency  Avas  its  imperfect 
oxidation,  an  evil  immediately  remedied  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  holes  in  the  generator,  so  as  to 
admit  a larger  supply  of  atmosplieric  air,  in  order 
that  the  Avhole  of  the  volatile  aldehyde  might  be 
converted  into,  the  more  fixed  acetic  acid  (Avhich  boils 
at  243°  Fahr.,  117°  C.),  before  it  has  time  to  escape 
from  the  tun.  This  is  one  of  the  nndtitudinous 
instances  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  tlie 
manufacturer  having  a knoAvledge  of  chemistry ; and, 
moreover,  is  a happy  illustration  of  the  value  of 
scientific  investigation.  All  our  records  of  the  past 
shoAV  that  every  discovery  of  the  chemist  and 
physicist  at  some  time  or  other  plays  its  part  in 
j perfecting  human  civilization,  however  useless  it  may 
I at  first  siglit  appear.  The  formation  of  aldehyde  may 
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be  shown  by  closing  some  of  the  openings  which 
serve  to  supply  air  to  the  tun  ; and  when  the  alcoholic 
liquor  has  passed  through,  applying  a solution  of 
strong  potassa  to  a portion  of  the  clear  liquid,  upon 
which  a brown  resinous  mass  is  obtained.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  reactions  of  this  body. 
Another  test  for  aldehyde  is  its  power  of  reducing 
silver  oxide  to  the  metallic  state.  If  some  of  the 
solution  from  the  generator  (when  not  doing  its 
work  thoroughly)  be  boiled  in  a test  tube  with  a little 
oxide  of  silver,  decomposition  ensues ; part  of  the 
oxide  of  silver  is  reduced  to  metal,  and  forms  a 
brilliant  and  uniform  coating  on  the  glass ; the  solu- 
tion remaining  contains  silver  acetate. 

The  specific  gravity  of  aldehyde  is  0‘790;  it  is  a 
limpid,  colourless  liquid,  very  inflammable,  and  pos- 
sesses a peculiar  characteristic  etherial  odour. 

From  these  facts  it  may  be  seen  tliat  the  regulation 
of  the  supply  of  air  to  the  vats  is  the  most  important 
of  all  the  cares  of  the  vinegar-maker. 

If  the  supply  be  too  great,  the  oxidation  of  the 
spirituous  liquors  will  be  too  rapid,  and  from  the  con- 
sequent rise  of  temperature  (probably  to  120°  Fahr., 
49°  C.)  much  alcohol  will  be  lost.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  insufficient  supply  of  air  stops  the  process  half- 
Avay,  and  the  manufacturer  produces  aldehyde  instead 
of  acetic  acid.  Theoretically,  1 per  cent,  of  alcohol  by 
weight  should  yield  1,’^th  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
acetic  acid,  or  as  much  .acetic  acid  per  ounce  as  will 
neutralize  5 to  G grains  of  potassium  car- 

bonate. In  practice  it  is  found  that  200  gallons  of 
spirit  of  .50  per  cent,  yield  1GG7  gallons  of  vinegar, 
neutralizing  32  grains  of  the  alkaline  carbonate  per 
ounce,  or  1775  gallons  of  80  grains  neutralizing 
power.  According  to  theoretical  calculations  1900 
gallons  of  30  - grain  vinegar  should  be  obtained, 
which  shows  a loss  in  m.anuf;xcturing  of  about  G 
per  cent.  In  many  factories  much  of  this  loss  is 
obviated  by  causing  the  vapours  from  the  acetifying 
tuns  to  pass  over  a surface  of  cold  water,  in  order  to 
absorb  any  escaping  alcohol  or  aldehyde.  This 
water  is  afterwards  used  in  extracting  the  soluble 
matters  from  fresh  quantities  of  malt. 

Some  of  the  London  vinegar  works  use  a very 
large  slightly  conical  tub  or  tun,  14  feet  wide  at 
bottom,  15  feet  at  top,  and  13  feet  high.  Two  and 
a half  feet  above  the  bottom  of  this  tun  a false 
one  is  laid ; the  space  over  this  bottom  is  filled 
with  coopers’  wood  shavings  and  chips,  and  the  space 
beneath  is  destined  to  receive  the  liquor  as  it  trickles 
down  on  the  true  bottom,  in  order  to  be  pumped  up 
in  continual  circulation.  The  reservoir  of  the  wash 
is  placed  at  a moderate  elevation.  The  liquor  dis- 
charges itself  through  a regulating  stopcock  or  valve 
into  a pipe  which  passes  down  through  a suit- 
able hole  in  the  middle  of  the  lid  of  the  generator, 
and  terminates  a few  inches  under  it,  in  a cross  pipe 
shut  at  the  ends,  which  is  made  to  revolve  slowly 
by  mechanical  power  in  a horizontal  direction,  round 
the  end  of  the  vertical  jiipe.  This  cross  pipe  is  long 
enough  to  reach  n(;arly  to  the  sides  of  the  tun,  and 
being  pierced  with  small  holes  in  its  under  side, 
delivers  the  fermented  liquor  in  minute  streams 
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equally  all  over  the  surface  of  the  chips  of  wood. 
The  wash  falls  thence  into  the  lower  part  of  the  tun, 
through  holes  round  the  circumference  of  the  false 
bottom  ; afterwards  it  is  pumped  up  again,  under 
certain  modifications  to  be  presently  described.  The 
air  for  oxygenating  the  alcohol  into  vinegar  is  sup- 
plied from  two  floating  gasometers,  which  are  made 
to  rise  and  fall  alternately  by  steam  power.  Tie 
ascending  one  draws  its  air  from  a pipe  which  pass(  s 
into  the  centre  of  the  tun,  immediately  under  the 
false  bottom,  and  as  it  redescends  it  discharges  the 
air  through  a pipe  into  a cistern  of  water,  which 
condenses  and  retains  the  alcohol  vapour  drawn  off 
with  the  air.  This  water  is  used  in  making  the  next 
acetifying  mixture.  Fresh  air  is  admitted  into  the 
top  of  the  tun  by  the  sides  of  the  vertical  liquor 
pipe,  which  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  hole 
through  which  it  passes.  Proper  valves  are  placed 
upon  the  pipes  connected  with  the  gasometer  pump, 
so  that  the  air  drawn  off  from  the  bottom  compart- 
ment is  prevented  from  returning.  A small  force 
pump  is  employed  to  raise  the  liquor  continuously 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tun  to  the  cistern  overhead. 
By  this  arrangement  good  vinegar  is  made  in  a few 
days  without  any  perceptible  loss  of  materials.  The 
progress  of  the  acetification  in  this  apparatus  is 
ascertained  by  testing  the  air  for  oxygen,  as  it  is 
slowly  drawn  into  the  gasometers  or  expelled  from 
them.  For  this  purpose  a bundle  of  twine,  which 
has  been  unpregmated  with  a solution  of  acetate  of 
lead  and  dried,  is  set  fire  to  and  plunged  into  a bottle 
filled  with  the  air,  which  should  contain  so  little 
oxygen  as  to  be  unable  to  maintain  the  combustion. 

By  regulating  the  warmth  of  the  apartment,  the 
motion  of  the  gasometer,  and  the  admission  of  air, 
the  due  progress  of  the  acetification  may  be  secured. 
The  vinegar  has  an  average  strength  of  5^  per  cent, 
of  hydrated  acetic  acid,  and  is  immediately  ready  for 
market. 

Another  process,  not  very  unlike  the  preceding, 
patented  by  Mr.  Ha.m,  of  Bri.stol,  so  far  back  as  1824, 
is  still  in  operation  at  several  works.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  a large  vat,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
placed  a revolving  pump,  having  two  or  more  shoots 
pierced  with  holes,  so  as  to  cause  a constant  shower 
of  wash — fermented  wort — to  descend  from  the  top 
when  they  are  set  working.  The  lower  part  of  the 
vat  is  charged  with  wash,  the  upper  part  with  birch 
twigs,  piled  as  high  as  possible,  but  without  inter- 
fering with  the  revolution  of  the  shoots.  Between 
the  surface  of  the  wash  and  the  joist  which  supports 
the  birch  twigs,  a space  of  3 or  4 inches  is  left  unoc- 
cupied, and  one  or  more  holes  perforated  therein, 
in  order  to  admit  a current  of  air,  either  direct 
from  the  atmosphere,  or  from  a blowing  appara- 
tus. If  the  wash  be  maintained  at  a temperature 
between  90°  or  100°  Fahr.  (32°  to  38°  C.)  and  the 
pump  kept  in  continual  motion,  a charge  may  be 
acetified  in  a period  of  two,  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty, 
or  forty  days,  according  to  the  quantity  of  liquid 
and  the  mass  of  twigs  through  which  it  has  to  pass ; 
but  generally  the  birch  twigs  and  liquid  are  so  pro- 
portioned as  to  obtain  the  acid  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
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days.  The  advantages  offered  by  this  arrangement 
are,  that  a wash  made  from  raw  grain  with  one-sixtii 
of  an  admixture  of  malt  wll  jdeld  a \dnegar  equal  to 
that  from  malt  alone ; besides  this,  any  other  liquor 
capable  of  fermentation  and  producing  alcohol  can 
be  acetified  as  in  the  German  process.  The  aceti- 
fication  can  be  arrested  at  any  moment,  and  the 
current  of  air  increased  or  diminished  at  will. 

Messrs.  Neale  and  Duyck,  of  London,  patented 
a process  for  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  from  beet- 
root in  1841.  The  method  given  by  them  is  the 
following: — The  tops  and  shoots  of  the  beet  are  cut 
off,  and  the  roots,  after  being  thoroughly  washed, 
are  rasped  into  a fine  pulp,  with  which  a number  of 
strong  cloth  bags  are  filled.  These  bags  are  placed 
in  a powerful  press,  with  a board  or  hurdle  between 
every  two,  and  subjected  to  pressure  till  the  whole 
of  the  saccharine  juice  is  extracted  from  the  pulp. 
The  strength  of  this  juice  varies  from  7°  to  9°  of  the 
hydrometer,  and  must  be  reduced  by  the  addition  of 
water  to  5°.  The  liquid  is  then  boiled  for  a short 
time  and  the  wort  removed  to  the  coolers,  in  which 
it  remains  until  the  temperature  falls  to  60°  Fahr. 
(4.5°  C.).  It  is  next  conveyed  to  the  fermenting  vat, 
half  a gallon  of  yeast  being  added  to  every  100 
gallons  of  the  wort.  When  fermentation  has  ended, 
the  wash  is  pumped  into  the  acidifying  vessel,  and  is 
there  converted  into  vinegar.  The  acidifying  vessel 
consists  of  a strong  vat,  capable  of  containing 
24,000  gallons,  in  the  centre  of  which,  a short 
distance  above  the  bottom,  a rose,  or  small  inverted 
dome,  is  fixed,  pierced  with  numerous  small  holes, 
and  communicating  by  a pipe  with  a blowing  appara- 
tus. Upon  the  bottom  of  the  vat  lies  a steam  worm, 
one  end  of  which  is  connected  with  a steam  boiler, 
and  furnished  with  a steam-cock,  the  other  end  being 
open  to  the  atmosphere. 

ITie  interior  of  the  vat  is  divided  into  several  com- 
partments by  means  of  diaphragms  or  perforated 
false  bottoms,  and  the  cover  of  the  vat  is  provided 
with  a valve  which  opens  outwards  upon  a very 
slight  pressure  from  within.  The  vat  is  likewise 
furnished  with  a thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  is 
immersed  in  the  liquid  contained  in  it,  by  which  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid  is  known. 

The  mode  pursued  for  converting  the  fermented 
wash  into  vinegar,  by  means  of  this  apparatus,  is  as 
follows 2000  gallons  of  vinegar  are  first  let  into 
the  vat,  to  serve  as  mother  to  an  equal  quantity  of 
fermented  wash,  which  is  introduced  at  the  same 
time ; and  a little  yeast  being  added,  the  whole  enters 
quickly  into  the  so-called  acetous  fermentation. 
After  the  action  lias  commenced,  air  is  forced  into 
tlie  apparatus  by  tlie  blowing  machine,  which  air,  in 
its  passage  through  the  small  holes  in  the  false 
bottoms,  is  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
liquid,  imparting  to  it  a portion  of  its  oxygen ; the 
deoxidized  air  and  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  the 
vinous  fermentation  being  expelled  through  tlie  valve 
in  the  cover,  by  the  force  of  the  current  which  is 
instituted  through  the  vat.  AVhen  the  temperature, 
as  indicated  by  the  tliermometer,  falls  below  70°,  a 
current  of  steam  is  admitted  into  the  worm  by  tum- 
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ing  the  cock,  so  as  to  maintain  the  heat  of  the  vat  at 
between  70°  and  80°  Fahr.  (21°  to  27°  C.).  By  this 
means  the  liquid  will  in  a few  days  be  converted  into 
vinegar ; an  additional  4000  gallons  of  the  fermented 
■wash  are  then  introduced,  and  the  preceding  process 
continued;  in  a few  days  the  whole  8000  gallons  are 
converted  into  vinegar.  Fresh  charges  are  continu- 
ally added  and  acetified,  as  just  mentioned,  till  the 
vat  contains  24,000  gallons  of  vinegar.  When  the 
acetous  fermentation  of  the  last  charge  has  ceased, 
8000  gallons  of  vinegar  are  dra-wn  off,  and  fresh  wort 
added,  acetified,  and  dra-wn  off  alternately,  about 
16,000  gallons  of  made  vinegar  being  always  kept  in 
the  vat. 

Fruit  Vinegar. — Apples,  grapes,  and  other  .sac- 
charine fruits  are  expressed,  the  juice,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  yeast,  set  aside  in  casks  in  a warm 
place — 75°  to  80°  Fahr.  (24°  to  27°  C.) — until  the 
vinous  fennentation  has  ceased,  and  then  acetified 
by  any  of  the  preceding  methods. 

A very  superior  vinegar  is  made  in  Germany  and 
other  continental  states  from  grape-sugar  and  the 
spirits  produced  from  potatoes,  beets,  and  molasses. 
The  excise  laws  of  England,  however,  prevent  the 
adoption  of  these  materials,  except  under  heavy  duties. 

In  some  factories  large  quantities  of  sour  ale  and 
beer  are  converted  into  vinegar ; but  the  product  is 
much  inferior  to  the  vinegar  made  from  wine  or  malt 
wort.  The  large  amount  of  nitrogenous  and  other 
extractive  matters  which  those  liquids  contain  under- 
goes a second  or  putrid  fermentation  after  the  alcohol 
has  been  oxidized  into  acetic  acid,  and  in  doing  so 
reacts  upon  the  acid,  lea-ving  a liquid  of  a disagree- 
able odour,  slightly  resembling  very  stale  beer.  By 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid  this  second  fermentation 
is  postponed  for  some  time,  but  the  vinegar  has 
nevertheless  a nauseous  smell,  which  renders  it 
objectionable. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Kent,  of  Upton-on-Severn,  states  that 
when  he  first  undertook  the  supervision  of  the  manu- 
factory of  Rlessrs.  Kent  & Sons,  the  firm  was  in  the 
habit  of  bujdng  beer,  ale,  and  porter,  that  had  gone 
hard  and  sour,  for  conversion  into  vinegar ; and  on 
one  occasion  the  bankrupt  stock  of  a large  brewery 
at  Cavendish  Bridge,  in  Derbyshire,  was  bought. 
jMurmurs  had  reached  them  on  several  occasions  that 
the  vinegar,  on  being  kept,  lost  its  acidity ; but  when 
the  above  large  quantity  of  beer  came  to  be  sent  out 
as  vinegar  the  complaints  became  loud  and  frequent. 
It  was  found  that  the  putrid  fermentation  of  the  beer 
was  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  and  since  that  time 
no  sour  ale  has  been  purchased  by  this  firm.  Some 
of  the  returned  vinegar  became  exactly  like  vapid 
beer,  less  putrescent  as  to  smell,  but  nevertheless  m 
a phase  of  putrid  fermentation.  Mr.  Kent  also  states 
that,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  impossible  to  make  good 
vinegar  from  beer ; and  further,  that  although  one 
or  two  manufacturers  claim  to  be  able  to  dispense 
with  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  malt  and  grain 
vinegar,  as  mentioned  further  on,  he  has  never  been 
able  to  obtain  a sample  free  from  this  acid. 

Dr.  Stenhouse,  in  an  investigation  on  sea-weed, 
has  shown  that  when  such  bodies  are  caused  to  fer- 
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ment  in  presence  of  lime,  at  the  temperature  of  96° 
Fahr.  (35°’5  C.),  acetic  acid  is  generated  in  large 
quantities,  and  is,  after  subsidence  of  the  action, 
found  united  with  the  alkaline  earth  in  the  form  of 
acetate  of  lime.  In  three  experiments  with  different 
varieties  of  sea- weed,  he  obtained  as  a result  an  aver- 
age quantity  of  1‘8  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid. 
He  employed  a temperature  of  9G“  Fahr.  (35°'5  C.), 
and  added  hydrate  of  lime  gradually,  keeping  the 
mass  slightly  alkaline,  till  the  fermentation  ceased ; 
after  which  the  liquid  was  filtered  off,  evaporated  to 
drjmess,  and  the  residue  heated  (to  decompose  the 
mucilaginous  matters),  when  crude  acetate  of  lime 
remained.  This  process  has  never  yet  been  carried 
out  on  a manufacturing  scale,  although  in  some  of 
the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as  on  some 
of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  coasts,  where  sea-weed  is 
plentiful,  vinegar  might  be  profitably  produced. 

PYROLIGNEOUS  ACID,  or  Wood  Vbmiar.— 
Actdum  Pyrolignosum,  Latin ; Holz-sciiire,  or  Holz-essig, 
German ; Acide  pyroligneux,  or  Vinaigre  de  Bois, 
French. — The  term  pyroligneous  acid  is  purely  tech- 
nical, and  merely  implies  the  crude  acetic  acid,  con- 
taminated with  various  empyreumatic  oils,  which  is 
obtained  from  wood  by  destructive  distillation.  All 
organic  bodies,  except  those  which  sublime  without 
change,  are  decomposed  when  exposed  to  heat  in 
closed  vessels,  their  constituents  interchanging  with 
each  other  and  forming  new  compounds,  which  are 
of  sufficient  stability  to  resist  the  particular  tempera- 
ture employed.  Thus  the  elementary  components 
of  wood,  after  a certain  amount  of  heat  is  applied, 
arrange  themselves  into  combinations  quite  distinct 
from  those  in  which  they  originally  were.  Some  of 
these  are  gaseous ; but  at  moderate  temperatures  by 
far  the  greater  part  are  liquid,  the  quantity  of  the 
latter  depending  entirely  upon  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  heat  applied  in  the  distillation. 

The  main  cause  of  decomposition  of  such  an  organic 
body  as  wood  by  heat  is,  that  the  strong  affinity  of 
its  contained  oxygen  for  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and 
the  comparatively  great  stability  of  the  more  simple 
compounds  of  these  bodies,  causes  their  formation 
immediately  that  there  is  a sufficient  amount  of  com- 
motion created  amongst  the  atoms  of  the  original 
body  to  allow  them  to  commingle  freely.  Heat  sets 
up  the  necessary  amount  of  vibration,  and  those 
compounds  are  at  once  formed  which  can  resist, 
vdthout  rupture  of  their  constituents  from  each  other, 
the  multitude  or  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  corre- 
sponding to  the  temperature  at  which  they  are  evolved. 

As  a general  rule,  those  bodies  containing  much 
oxygen  are  decomposed  at  comparatively  low  tem- 
] < rvtures.  Acetic  acid  is  an  exception  ; as  has  been 
before  observed,  a dull  red  heat  does  not  cause  its 
constituents  to  fly  sufficiently  apart  from  each  other 
to  cause  their  total  separation,  and  the  conqiound 
therefore  remains  unchanged.  To  this  circumstance 
is  due  the  large  amount  of  acetic  acid  which  is  pro- 
duced during  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood. 
The  composition  of  wood  may  be  taken  as  CgHj^Oj 
(or  cellulose,  also  called  lignin.  The 

hydrogen  and  oxygen  being  in  the  proportions  to 


form  water,  the  withdrawal  of  carbon  would  form 
acetic  acid  thus : — SCgHj^Oj  — 2C  = 4C„H402‘ 
As  might  be  anticipated,  acetic  acid  is  amongst  the 
earliest  and  most  abundant  products  of  the  distilla- 
tion of  wood,  and  being  volatile,  escapes  decomposi- 
tion at  the  higher  temperatures  employed  later.  As 
the  distillation  progresses,  marsh  gas  (CH^),  olefiant 
gas  (C2II4),  tetrylene  (C^Hg),  and  volatile  oils,  such 
as  benzol  (Cgllg),  toluol  (C.^Hg),  naphthalm  (Cj^Hg), 
paraffin  (C.^pH^,),  phenol  (CgHgO),  &c.,  are  given 
off.  At  the  close  of  the  operation  nothing  but  char- 
coal remains.  The  actual  facts  which  are  observed 
in  the  distillation  of  wood  are  as  follows : — First,  the 
water  passes  off,  which  is  extraneous  to  the  wood ; 
secondly,  the  wood  itself  is  decomposed,  and  gives 
rise  to  water  and  the  crude  acetic  acid,  which  is  next 
eliminated ; thirdly,  condensable  matters  containing 
an  excess  of  carbon,  forming  the  tar  and  oily  sub- 
stance, pass  over;  and  lastly,  towards  the  close  of 
the  distOlation,  carbonic  oxide  and  marsh  gas  are 
evolved,  leaving  in  the  retort  a charcoal  similar  in 
form  to  the  wood  introduced. 

The  distillation  of  wood  is  earned  on  in  large  cast- 
iron  cylinders,  or  in  square  ovens  made  of  stout 
sheet-iron,  riveted  firndy  together,  the  heat  being 
applied  to  them  directly.  A convenient  apparatus 
for  the  distillation  of  wood  is  sketched  below. 
Fig.  10  is  the  plan,  and  fig.  11  the  elevation  of 


Fig.  10. 


the  apparatus.  In  these  figures,  a.  is  a box  made 
of  cast-iron  plates,  firmly  bolted  together,  of  the 
capacity  of  100  cubic  feet.  This  box  is  imbedded 
in  brickwork.  B is  a cover  on  the  upper  end  of 
the  box,  through  which  the  charge  of  wood  is 
introduced,  another  such  opening  being  at  tlie 
opposite  side  (not  shown  in  the  figures),  and  is 
made  air-tight  by  a cover  such  as  B.  Through 
this  second  door  the  charcoal  is  Avithdrawn.  c,  the 
firebars ; D,  the  firedoor,  through  which  the  fuel  is 
introduced ; e e,  the  spiral  course  of  the  flame  round 
the  box,  and/ /,  the  flue  passing  into  the  chimney. 

The  iron  pipe,  G,  conducts  the  gases  and  other 
volatile  matters  evolved  to  the  condenser,  which 
consists  of  a series  of  pipes,  i,  i,  i,  of  large  calibre, 
through  which  the  pilie,  G,  passes,  leaving  a sur- 
rounding space  through  which  cold  water  con- 
stantly floAvs.  The  pipes  rest  one  above  the  other 
on  a Avooden  frameAvork,  H.  Through  L a stream  of 
Avater  from  the  tank,  K,  enters  the  loAver  condens- 
ing  pipe,  and  floAvs  thence  into  the  others  by  the 
connecting  pipes,  0 0,  till  discharged  by  P,  at  a tern- 
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perature  reaching  ebullition.  Part  of  the  distilled 
vapours  and  gases,  in  their  progress  do’wnwards, 
condense  into  a liquid,  which  falls  into  the  air-tight 
tank,  s,  and  is  thence  conveyed  by  the  connecting  pipe, 
T,  into  another  tank,  collaterally  placed,  but  at  a 
lower  level.  V is  a tube  from  the  pipe  G,  projecting 
into  the  furnace,  through  which  the  uncondensed 
carbonaceous  gases  flow  into  the  Are,  where  they 
are  utilized  as  fuel.  When  the  distillation  has  fairly 


commenced,  these  gases  serve  to  maintain  almost 
sufficient  heat  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the 
charge. 

The  usual  time  allowed  for  carbonizing  each  charge 
is  twenty-four  hours.  After  the  wood  is  exhausted, 
the  fire  is  ^vithdrawn  from  the  oven  for  six  hours,  so 


til, at  the  apparatus  may  cool,  to  allow  the  charco.al  to 
be  iibstr.actcd  through  the  opening  at  the  back,  air- 
t ght  sheet-iron  boxes  being  placed  beneath  the  door 
to  receive  it — 100  cubic  feet  of  beechwood  produce 
60  per  cent,  of  charcoal,  ag  much  brushwood  being 
used  to  obtain  the  heat  required  to  carbonize  the  wood. 

The  .apparatus  in  use  at  Nuits  and  Rouen,  in 
France,  is  the  following; — In  Fig.  12  a is  a large 
vm  . I. 


sheet-iron  cylinder  avith  an  opening  in  the  upper 
part  of  one  of  the  sides,  into  which  an  adapter,  b, 
is  introduced ; C is  the  cover  of  the  cylinder,  fitted 
tightly  to  it  avith  bolts  and  screws.  The  cylinder 
being  charged  avith  avood,  the  cover,  C,  is  fixed 
tightly  in  its  place,  and  the  cylinder  hoisted  by 
means  of  a crane,  D,  fixed  adjacent  to  the  furnace, 
and  deposited  in  an  upright  cylinder  of  brickwork 
which  may  be  covered,  at  will,  by  means  of  a dome, 
E,  made  of  brickwork.  The  cylinder  is  charged  with 
wood  and  deposited  in  its  receptacle,  and  the  fire  is 
then  lighted.  The  tube,  C,  through  which  the  distilled 
products  p.ass  off  to  the  condenser,  is  next  connected 
to  the  cylinder  by  means  of  the  adapter,  b,  the 
joint  being  well  luted.  The  condenser  is  similar  to 
that  attached  to  the  oven  at  Fig.  11,  and  consists  of 
a series  of  pipes,  i,  i,  i,  through  which  c passes. 
Water  from  the  pipe,  L,  enters  the  pipes,  i,  i,  i,  by 
means  of  f and  the  connecting  pipes,  ?,  t,  nc,ar  the 
curvature,  the  heated  water  being  discharged  by 
the  pipe,  o.  Tlie  condensed  products  pass  off  into 
the  covered  receiver.  The  uncondeused  gases  are 
conducted  through  the  pipe,  R,  back  to  the  furnace, 
where  they  are  consumed.  The  pipe,  p,  terminates 
in  a rose,  N,  sunilar  to  that  of  a watering  can,  a few 
inches  above  the  floor  of  the  ashpit.  The  gases 
are  by  this  means  regularly  distributed  through  the 
fire.  M is  a stopcock,  by  which  the  quantity  of  gas 
entering  the  furnace  is  controlled. 

In  some  factories  different  methods  of  condensing 
the  products  are  adopted.  In  a few  instances  cold 
air  instead  of  water  is  the  medium  by  which  the 
vapours  are  condensed.  The  evolved  products  of 
the  distillation  are  in  this  case  caused  to  traverse  an 
extensive  range  of  piping  of  large  diameter,  or  are 
conducted  through  a series  of  c.asks  which  have  been 
connected  together  by  pipes.  Water  is,  however,  by 
far  the  most  effectual  mode  of  condensation,  and  is 
therefore  generally  einjrloyed.  About  twenty-four 
hours  are  usually  allowed  to  work  off  each  batch  of 
wood. 

Schwartz’  carbonizer  is  shown  in  Figs.  13,  14, 
and  15.  Fig.  13  is  a bird-eye  view  of  the  furnace. 
Fig.  14  a section  of  the  elevation  following  the  lines 
d d,  and  Fig.  15  another  section,  following  the  lines 
C C.  In  each  of  these  figures  similar  letters  are 
used  to  distinguish  the  same  objects.  A A is  the 
space  where  the  wood  is  carbonized;  h h b b are 
the  apertures  through  which  the  wood  is  introduced 
and  the  charcoal  afterwards  is  withdrawn ; c c are 
the  fires  which  heat  the  furnace  ; d d,  the  openings 
through  which  the  acetic  acid  and  the  smoke,  carbonic 
acid,  oleaginous,  terry  matters,  &c.,  pass  off  through 
the  pipes,  (j  g,  and  thence  through  the  condenser 
into  the  chimney ; e e are  crooked  pipes  descending 
from  g g,  which  convey  the  ter  condensed  in  g into 
the  vessels,  ff  (Fig.  14) ; the  bend  in  the  pipes,  e e, 
is  made  in  order  to  prevent  access  of  air  into  the 
apparatus ; H H h h are  wooden  canals,  wherein  the 
acetic  acid  and  volatile  oils  condense ; i is  the  chim- 
ney, and  k a small  opening  in  the  chimney,  in  which 
a fire  is  occasionally  lighted  to  establish  a draught. 
The  furnace  w,alls  are  of  fire-brick,  or  they  may  be 
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made  hollow,  the  inside  layer  being  fire-brick,  and 
the  intervening  space  being  filled  with  aluminous 
earth  and  sand. 

The  funiace  is  first  charged  with  the  heaviest 
blocks  of  wood ; between  these  smaller  wood  is  then 
introduced,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  interior 
more  permeable  to  the  action  of  the  fire.  All  the 
orifices  of  the  furnace  are  then  closed,  and  the  fires 
at  C C lighted,  the  current  of  air  being  instituted  in 
I,  as  above  stated.  The  blaze  of  the  fire  traverses  the 
furnace  and  carbonizes  the  charge  of  wood,  and  the 


Fig.  13. 


smoke  and  other  vapours  from  the  furnace  pass  by 
the  exit  pipes,  d d,  into  .7  7,  whence  they  escape  into 
the  condensers,  H H,  and  thence  to  the  chimney,  i. 
The  chai’ge  is  known  to  be  completely  carbonized 


when  the  smoke  issuing  at  I,  which  is  at  first  black 
and  heavy,  becomes  bluish  and  light.  The  chimney 
passage  is  then  closed,  and  the  opening  of  the  pipes, 
d d,  stopped  up  with  wooden  plugs,  and  then  well 


luted  with  some  plastic  clay ; the  fire-doors  are  closed 
and  the  furnace  left  to  cool.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  day  two  holes  in  the  top  of  the  furnace, 
which  had  hitherto  been  closed  air-tight,  are  opened, 
and  water  introduced  to  extinguish  the  red-hot 
charcoal ; the  openings  are  again  closed  for  a longer 
period,  and  when  the  furnace  gets  a little  colder 
more  water  is  added.  So  long  as  any  red  sparks  are 
observed,  the  opening  and  pipes  must  be  kept  care- 


fully stopped  up,  since  the  formation  of  a current  of 
air  would  occasion  the  combustion  of  the  charcoal, 
and  consequently  lessen  its  produce.  After  com- 
plete cooling  the  charcoal  is  raked  out  through  the 
apertures,  h h,  and  another  charge  introduced.  The 
principle  of  carbonization  in  these  kinds  of  furnaces 
is  different  from  that  in  those  already  mentioned,  in- 
asmuch as  in  those  fu’st  described  the  blaze  from  the 
fire  never  comes  in  contact  with  the  wood,  while  in 
Schwartz’  furnace  the  blaze  penetrates  the  entire 
furnace.  The  wood  is  carbonized  with  great  rapidity 
by  this  arrangement.  Another  advantage  which  this 
furnace  possesses  is,  that  small  wood  may  be  burnt 
in  c C ; the  acid  and  other  valuable  products  being 
likewise  collected  in  the  condensers,  h ii.  That  which 
particularly  distinguishes  Schwartz’  furnace  from 
that  of  Lachabeaussiere  is  that  no  air  can  enter  it 
except  through  the  fires,  C C,  and  that  there  is  no 
loss  from  the  combustion  of  charcoal.  The  cost  of 
this  furnace  is  about  £120,  the  capacity  being 
nearly  COOO  cubic  feet.  Tlie  successful  working  of 
Schwartz’  furnace  depends  entirely  on  the  exclu- 
sion of  oxygen  from  the  charcoal,  a sufficient  supply 
only  being  admitted  to  carbonize  the  wood. 

Reichenbach’s  carbonizing  furnace  consists  of  a 
square  oven,  the  interior  lining  (represented  in  Fig. 
16)  of  which  is  composed  of  firebrick  and  the  outer 
case  of  any  ordinary  material.  This  oven  is  heated 
by  means  of  tubes  which  traverse  from  one  end  of 
the  case  to  the  other,  and  are  seen  in  a 6 c d,  m n op, 
in  the  figure ; these  tubes  are  from  1 to  2 feet  in 
diameter.  Heat  is  applied  by  lighting  a fire  in  the 
tubes  at  p and  a.  When  the  temperature  is  raised 
so  high  as  to  cause  the  tubes  to  glow,  the  wood  in 
the  surrounding  spaces  of  the  oven  abstracts  the 
heat,  and  is  thereby  carbonized,  the  volatile  products 
passing  off  at  the  bottom  of  the  oven,  through  the 
opening  at  x,  into  the  canal, /p  h,  and  through  that 
at  7 on  the  opposite  side,  into  a similar  canal.  Both 
cm’rents  meet  in  the  canal,  k i,  where  the  tar  is 
partly  deposited.  From  the  tube,  k i,  the  acetic 
vapours  are  carried  off  to  the  condenser,  as  in  the 
ordinary  process  of  the  manufacture. 

In  England  the  retorts  commonly  employed  are 
cylinders  from  6 to  10  feet  in  length,  and  from  2^  to  4 
feet  in  breadth.  These  are  placed  horizontally  in  brick- 
work domes.  Their  front  and  back  ends  are  closed 
by  doors  which  swing  on  stout  hinges,  or  by  plates 
screwed  firmly  to  these  openings.  A pipe  issuing 
near  the  extremity  of  the  further  end  of  the  retort 
carries  off  the  gases  and  condensable  products  to 
the  refrigerator.  A general  view  of  the  retorts  and 
condenser  is  seen  in  Figs.  17  to  22.  Fig.  17  shows 
the  position  of  the  cylinders  when  inclosed  in  brick- 
work, with  the  doors,  K,  closed.  Fig.  18  represents 
a section  of  the  cylinders,  A,  B,  and  C ; the  fire  is  at 
D,  and  the  space,  e e,  shows  the  course  which  the 
flue  takes  round  the  cylinders  till  it  reaches  the 
chimney,  E.  The  passage  of  this  flue  is  more  clearly 
seen  in  the  plan.  Fig.  20,  where  the  dotted  lines, 
d d,  mark  the  circuits  it  makes.  The  space.  A, 
B,  and  c (Fig.  20),  indicates  the  cylinders  and  the 
pipes  attached  to  them  for  conducting  the  distilled 
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products  to  the  tank,  D,  where  most  of  the  tar  is 
deposited.  From  the  tank,  d,  the  product  is  con- 
veyed through  a small  pipe  into  a condensing  tube. 
This  is  more  conspicuously  seen  in  the  elevation  of 
the  cylinder  and  tank,  as  shown  in  Fig.  21.  Fig.  22 
represents  the  section  of  a similar  tank.  The  tank 
is  protected  by  a cover,  which  fits  into  the  enlarged 
part  or  groove  at  the  top  of  the  sides  of  the  tank, 
acting  as  a water  lute,  as  is  seen  at  h.  The  pipe,  i, 


carries  off  the  acetic  acid  vapours  to  k,  where  they 
enter  a serpentine  pipe  or  worm  in  the  large  tub,  c. 
A tub,  «,  is  placed  beneath  the  tank,  a,  to  which  it  is 
connected  by  the  tube,  m,  which  penetrates  through 
the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  tarry  matter,  as  it 
accumulates  in  the  tank,  falls  through  the  pipe,  m, 
into  the  tub,  n.  f is  a tub  placed  below  the  con- 
denser, c,  where  the  acid  is  collected.  The  uncon- 
densed gases  pass  off  through  the  pipe,  D,  and  are 


Fig.  IG. 


either  consumed  at  I,  so  as  not  to  corrupt  the  air  in  the 
factory,  or  are  carried  to  the  furnace.  The  arc,  B, 
Fig.  22,  shows  the  position  of  the  condensing  vessel 
with  regard  to  the  cylinders,  it  being  the  same  as  F 
in  Fig.  18.  The  space  at  H (Fig.  18)  may  be  used 
as  a drying  chamber  when  preparing  acetates.  Some- 
tunes  two  of  these  cylinders,  placed  in  the  same 


dome  of  brickwork,  are  heated  by  one  fire,  the  flue 
plajdng  round  each,  as  in  Fig.  23,  where  a a are  the 
cylinders,  f/f  the  fires,  c c c ash-pits,  and  o o o the 
course  of  the  flue  to  the  chimney.  As  many  as  five 
such  carbonizers  are  in  some  chemical  works  placed 
in  one  arch  and  heated  by  two  fires.  The  cylinders 
vary  in  size  in  different  works.  In  some  works  they 


Fig.  17. 


Fig.  18. 


are  9 feet  long  and  2 feet  10  inehes  in  diameter. 
Thirteen  of  these  are  capable  of  holding  5^  cords  of 
wood.  Each  cord  is  1C  feet  8 inches  in  length,  and 
2 feet  2 inches  in  breadth,  and  the  same  in  depth, 
its  weight  being,  according  to  the  state  of  freshness 
or  otherwise  of  the  wood,  between  23  and  25  cwts. : 
1^  ton  of  coal  serve  to  earbonize  the  whole.  The 
usual  time  occupied  by  the  carbonization  of  each 
charge  is  twenty-four  hours.  In  other  works  the 


cast-iron  cylinders  are  6 feet  long  by  4 feet  in  dia- 
meter, each  being  capable  of  holding  about  2 tons 
of  wood,  or  f ths  of  a cord.  The  shape  of  the  retort 
is  not  of  much  imjjortance.  Wrought-iron  chests 
are  found  to  be  very  effective ; they  are  generally 
provided  with  an  iron  pipe  G inches  diameter,  which 
glasses  up  through  the  centre  of  the  chest  in  order 
to  convey  the  heat  to  the  interior.  Each  chest  is 
made  to  hold  l:j  cord  of  wood- — IGU  cubic  feet,  a cord 
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of  wood  being  128  cubic  feet — which  weighs  about 
3j  tons.  Smaller  boxes  holding  1 cord  of  wood — 
their  capacity  being  108  cubic  feet — are  likewise 
used  as  carbonizers.  ' Twenty-four  hours  is  the 
time  usually  allowed  to  work  off  each  charge  ; but  if 
the  demand  for  the  distilled  products  be  urgent  the 
charge  can  be  exhausted  in  sixteen  to  eighteen 
hours.  In  this  case  the  products  are  less  in  amount 
than  when  the  distdlatiou  is  carried  on  slowly. 


At  works  near  Manchester  the  cast-iron  cylinders 
are  6 feet  long  by  3 feet  diameter,  with  square  dooi-s 
which  hang  on  stout  hinges.  Generally  6 tons  of 
wood  are  carbonized  by  1^  ton  of  coal,  one  fire  being 
made  to  heat  two  such  cylinders,  placed  adjacent  to 
each  other  in  the  same  arch. 

In  the  forest  of  Dean  large  square  ovens  are  built, 
each  of  which  contains  two  sheet-iron  boxes,  4 feet 
6 inches  by  2 feet  9 inches  in  interior  measurement. 


In  each  of  these  boxes  about  half  a cord  of  wood  is 
placed,  and  as  the  wood  is  piled  up  above  the  top  of 
the  sheet-iron  box,  the  ovens  are  required  to  be  of 
a size  proportioned  to  this  height.  The  doors  of  the 
ovens  are  on  hinges,  which  are  fastened  and  luted. 


when  the  charges  are  inclosed  in  the  usual  manner. 
These  ovens  are  charged  once  a day;  and  as  the 
wood  is  light  twenty-four  hours  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  effect  its  carbonization.  Tlie  boxes, 
when  charged,  are  run  into  the  ovens  along  a 


Fig.  21.  F'g-  22. 


railroad,  and  are  withdrawn  in  the  same  manner, 
whereby  much  labour  is  saved. 

At  Swansea  they  use  a peculiar  sort  of  apparatus 
— a large  sheet-iron  carbonizer,  cylindrical  in  shape, 
and  divided  internally  into  six  compartments,  into 
w'hich  six  sheet-iron  vessels,  4 feet  in  height  and 
2 feet  broad,  fit.  In  the  top  of  the  carbonizer  there 
is  but  one  opening  through  which  to  introduce  the 
vessels  containing  the  wood ; but  in  the  bottom  of 


j the  outer  vessel  there  is  a movable  framework, 

I by  means  of  which  each  compartment  is  brought 
I directly  under  the  opening  in  the  top  of  the  car- 
bonizer, and  the  charged  box  lowered  into  it  by 
a crane.  When  the  apparatus  is  fully  charged  the 
opening  is  closed  by  a sheet-iron  door,  which  is 
bolted  and  then  luted  in  the  ordinary  way,  after 
which  heat  is  applied.  The  sheet-iron  case  is  im- 
bedded in  brickwork,  and  the  fire  placed  directly 
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under  it,  the  flue  rising  spirally  about  the  carbonizer. 
An  apparatus  similar  to  this  is  in  use  at  Deptford. 

It  has  been  found  that  cylinders  are  the  best  ovens 
for  the  distillation  of  large  billets,  such  as  the  heavy 
cord  wood  of  Gloucestersuire  and  the  refuse  ship- 
timber  of  Glasgow,  Newcastle,  and  Liverpool — the 


most  economical  carbonizers  being  cylinders  between 
8 and  10  feet  in  length,  and  from  2^  to  3 feet  in 
diameter. 

Where  light  wood  is  used,  such  as  that  generally 
carbonized  in  the  Welsh  factories,  the  square  ovens 
suit  better;  however,  as  the  supoly  of  wood  is 
always  subject  to  varia‘ion  as  to  its  bulk,  it  is  fre- 
quently the  practice  to  have  both  forms  of  apparatus. 

The  charcoal  is  at  the  end  of  the  operation  raked 
into  sheet-iron  boxes,  or  square  pits  sunk  in  the 
floor  and  lined  with  firebrick ; both  chests  and  pits  are 
fitted  with  close-fitting  covers,  since,  if  air  is  not 
excluded,  the  charcoal,  from  its  power  of  condensing 
gases  in  its  pores,  becomes  so  much  heated  as  to 
take  fire  spontaneously.  By  shutting  the  charcoal 
in,  the  absorption  is  so  far  retarded  as  to  keep  the 
heat  below  the  point  necessary  for  ignition. 

In  many  factories  the  charcoal  is  abstracted  from 
the  carbonizing  cylinders  by  means  of  the  following 
apparatus : — An  iron  diaphragm,  almost  the  size  of 
the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  is  placed  near  the  mouth 
of  the  retort,  having  a chain  attached  to  it  which 
runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  carbonizer. 
The  workman,  by  seizing  this  chain  with  a suitable 
instrument,  draws  out  nearly  the  whole  of  the  char- 
, coal  at  once,  and  with  less  risk  of  breaking  it  than 
when  rakes  are  employed. 

The  relative  amount  of  charcoal,  as  well  as  of  the 
gaseous  and  liquid  products,  depends  on  the  species 
of  wood  subjected  to  distillation,  and  also  upon  the 
regulation  of  the  heat  by  which  it  is  effected.  The 
temperature  should  at  first  be  gentle,  then  gradually 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  time,  till  towards  the 
eml  it  approaches  an  incipient  red  heat,  in  order  to 
dissipate  the  whole  of  the  volatile  products  of  the 
wood.  The  strongest  acetic  acid  is  generally  ob- 
tained from  timber  of  slow  growth  on  dry  soils,  the 
next  quality  from  timber  grown  on  moist  ground, 
and  the  weakest,  and  that  which  contains  most 
empyreumatic  oils,  &c.,  from  pines  and  resinous 
trees.  The  produce  of  the  last-mentioned  variety  is 
not,  however,  so  inferior  as  is  generally  stated,  when 
proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  regulation  of  the  tem- 
perature and  complete  carbonization  of  the  charges. 


In  establishing  a chemical  works  for  the  distillation 
of  wood,  the  first  points  to  be  considered  are  the 
supply  of  wood  and  the  means  of  disposing  of  the 
charcoal.  Charcoal  is  bulky,  and  deteriorates  very 
rapidly  in  transit,  and  as  a rule  has  a rather  high 
tariff  fixed  upon  it  by  railway  companies.  An 
abundant  supply  of  water  is  also  essential. 

In  this  country  the  woods  used  for  distilling  are 
oak,  beech,  birch,  thorn,  crab,  or  apple,  and  excep- 
tionally hazel,  alder,  ash,  and  maple.  It  is  only 
under  very  special  circumstances  that  coniferous 
woods  are  distilled.  Holly  and  yew  are  highly 
esteemed  when  they  can  be  obtained,  but  are  not 
sufficiently  common  to  be  much  used. 

Of  all  these  the  oak  is,  according  to  both  E.  T. 
Chapman  and  “Watson  Smith,  that  which  is  most 
generally  sought  after,  oak  crop  wood  and  old 
oak  timber  being  the  forms  in  which  it  is  most 
readily  obtainable ; birch  and  beech  follow  next  in 
order  of  superiority.  The  oak  crop  employed  is 
almost  invariably  either  the  “lop” — that  is,  the 
lesser  branches  of  large  trees — or  the  saplings  spe- 
cially grown  for  their  bark.  In  any  case  the  greater 
part  of  the  bark  is  removed  before  the  wood  is  sold 
to  the  distiller.  This  “peeled  oak,”  as  it  is  called, 
would  probably  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  wood,  could  it  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity and  at  the  same  price  as  other  woods ; the  only 
objection  to  it  being  that  its  charcoal  is  brittle,  and 
therefore,  in  wood  distiller’s  phrase,  does  not  mea- 
sure well.  Charcoal  bui/ers  make  no  objection  to  it. 

Beech  is  reported  to  be  a particularly  useful  wood. 
It  is  the  only  wood  employed  in  England  in  the 
form  of  large  trees.  Such  timber  is  first  sawn  into 
convenient  lengths  for  the  oven,  holes  are  then 
di-illed  in  the  logs,  sometim.es  in  the  end,  sometimes 
in  the  side,  a charge  of  gunpowder  introduced,  and 
the  log  blasted  to  form  suitable  fragments.  Beech 
wood  furnishes  much  tar,  gives  a large  yield  of 
naphtha,  and  is  said  to  be  the  best  source  of  creosote ; 
its  charcoal  is  also  good. 

For  the  preparation  of  pure  acetic  acid,  or  a pure 
acetate,  birch  is  beyond  all  doubt  one  of  the  very 
best  woods,  thorn  and  apple  being  nearly  its  equal. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  always  the  object  of 
the  distiller  to  prepare  a particularly  pure  acetate 
he  generally  takes  into  consideration  the  amount  of 
yield  of  other  profitable  products. 

Coppice  wood,  generally  consisting  of  a mixture 
of  hazel,  alder,  ash,  and  maple,  together  with  smaller 
quantities  of  birch,  beech,  and  oak,  are  very  exten- 
sively used.  These  woods  vary  in  value  according 
to  their  size  ; they  are  most  esteemed  when  of  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  years’  growth.  In  this  country 
they  are  genei'ally  cut  much  too  early,  sometimes  at 
the  end  of  six  years.  According  to  German  experi- 
ence, the  greatest  yield  of  wood  is  not  attained  till 
much  later. 

Hoots  of  trees  are  occasionally  distilled,  provided 
they  are  not  decayed.  They  are  broken  up  into 
moderately  sized  pieces,  and  generally  furnish  a 
very  valuable  distillate  and  leave  good  charcoal. 
The  chief  objection  to  them  is  the  great  labour 
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requii'ed  in  breaking  them  up.  TTiey  are  sometimes 
put  in  the  oven  whole  and  heated  for  forty-eight 
hours. 


to  be  spontaneously  combustible.  Holly  wood  also 
yields  a charcoal  which  is  very  liable  to  spontaneous 
combustion. 


As  a general  rule,  hardly  liable  to  exception,  the 
larger  the  wood  the  better  is  it  suited  for  distilling 
purposes,  provided  it  can  be  completely  charred  in 
the  twenty-two  hours  or  so  during  which  it  is  in 
the  ovens. 

Decayed  woods  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  avoided  if 
possible,  especially  large  logs  of  which  a portion  is 
decayed,  as  the  charcoal  from  them  generally  proves 


The  following  is  a tabular  view,  arranged  by 
Stolze,  of  the  amount  and  strength  of  the  products 
obtained  from  the  distillation  of  several  varieties  of 
wood.  'The  quantity  of  each  kind  of  wood  sub- 
mitted to  destructive  distillation  was  ove,  pound,  a 
quantity  suitable,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  to  form 
a precedent  for  the  manufacturer  on  the  large 
scale : — 


One  Pound  of  Wood, 

White  Birch 

Dotftnical  Names. 

Red  Beech  

Oak 

Bird  Cherrv 

Red  Fir 

Weight  of 
Avid. 


One  ounce  of 
Acid  neutra* 
lilted  of  pure 
Carbonate  of 
I'otassa. 

Wei{rht  of 
Einp/ivuiiiiitic 
Oil. 

Grains. 

Ounces. 

55 

13 

54 

1? 

52 

l| 

50 

14 

44 

1| 

41 

is 

40 

l| 

39 

l| 

37 

14 

35 

U 

34 

l| 

35 

l| 

30 

29 

la 

29 

2| 

28 

l| 

27 

ll 

25 

2i 

Weight  of 
ChuicouL 


Eighty-four  Pounds 
of  Wood. 

C 

u 

O 

e 

D t 

Acid  liquor. 

8p.  pr.  of  Acid 
liquor. 

< § 1 
® r. — 

tic. 9 

1 

J =< 

S'!  g 

CO  — 

O 

.3  . 

S A 
£ 

< 

*3 

Birch, 

23,\ 

31-33 

45 

1-046 

1-080 

70 

15 

1-86 

Elm, 

2U 

28-66 

45^ 

1-036 

1-075 

83 

2-26 

Willow, 

18 

24-00 

49 

1-029 

1-045 

29 

17 

0-77 

Beech,  low  temp. 

24 

3-2-00 

46 

1-039 

1-090 

115 

14 

3-06 

Do.  high  temi'. 

20 

26-64 

47 

1-034 

1-067 

90 

17 

2-40 

I.aburnum, 

20 

26-64 

46 

1-030 

1-0.55 

75 

18 

2-00 

Ash, 

23 

30-68 

48 

1-035 

1-078 

92 

13 

2-45 

Alder, 

20 

26-64 

48 

1-030 

1-065 

70 

16 

1-86 

Hawthorn, 

20 

26-64 

27 

1-040 

1 100 

140 

37 

3-73 

Young  Oak, 

28 

37-33 

39 

1-038 

1-085 

115 

14 

3 06 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-six 
Pounds  of  Wood- 

O 

i. 

.c 

U 

I o 

Acid  liquor. 

Sp.  pr.  of  Acid 
liquor. 

!!il 

c ® 

Pry  Acetate  of 
Linio  produced. 

Beech, 

84 

28-00 

180 

1-029 

9* 

25 

Walnut 

72 

24-00 

150 

1-018 

7 

14i 

Birch,  cut  three  years 

70 

23-33 

120 

1-031 

11 

13 

Oak, 

91 

30-33 

190 

1-022 

8 

24 

Ash, 

90 

30-00 

190 

1-024 

8 

22 

Apple, 

70 

23-33 

200 

1-017 

6 

18 

Wych  Elm, 

70 

23-33 

180 

1-018 

8 

16 

Maple, 

77 

25-66 

145 

1018 

6 
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'Phe  average  pi'oduction  of  three  works  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  from  4000  lbs.  of  wood, 
beech  and  oak,  was : — 


Charcoal, 1,014  lbs- 

Acid  hiquor, 2,33,5  “ sp.  gr.  1-027  416  lbs.  of  dry 

Tar, 330  “ [acetate  of  lime. 


The  following  were  the  amounts  obtained  at  the 
works  of  IM.  Moller.\t,  at  Nuits,  from  1000  stores 
of  wood,  weighing  6120  cwts. : — 


Charcoal 1,280  cwts. 

Pyroligneous  acid, 850  “ 

Acetic  acid, .54  “ 

Acetate  of  lead, 152  “ 


In  a well-conducted  establishment  in  England 
the  annexed  were  the  quantities  of  crude  acid  liquor 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  1634  cords  of  wood 
(each  cord  of  wood  weighing  512  cwts.),  according  to 
the  longer  or  shorter  time  allowed  to  intervene 
between  the  cutting  and  the  using  of  the  wood : — 
174  cords  produced  23,923  gallons  of  about  10  lbs.  each. 


160  .. 

. . 27,720  . . 

252  . . 

..  30  424  .. 

318  .. 

..  40..5S4  .. 

330  .. 

. . 55  900  . . 

400  .. 

..  .50,700  .. 

• • 

W'^ATSON  Smith  states  that,  according  to  his  experi-  • 
ence,  the  average  jdeld  which  has  been  obtained, 
when  old  oak  timber  has  been  u.sed  in  the  retorts, 
after  being  split  up  and  sawn  into  pieces  of  from  2 
to  2^  inches  long  and  3 to  4 inches  thick,  was : — 

Wood  Charcoal  Wood  Acid  Tar. 

From  1000  jiarts  by  weight, 327  509  ....  55 

The  wood  acid  had  a specific  gravity  of  from  1-025 
to  1-027  (=  5^°  T.).  In  order  to  carbonize  a ton 
of  wood  lOj  cwts.  of  coal  were  used  on  the  average. 
He  considers  that  the  amount  for  fuel  stated  above, 
namely,  7 ctvts.  per  ton  of  wood,  can  only  be  secured 
by  the  greatest  economy  and  the  most  efficient  flue 
and  draught  arrangements,  so  that  the  heat  could  be 
uflized  to  the  uttermost. 

'I’lie  subjoined  is  one  of  the  monthly  statements 
of  works  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  in  which  the  wood 
is  carbonized  by  utilizing  the  heat  from  ovens  for  the 
manufacture  of  coke. 
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Dr. 

Pm.  C. 

1000  Hectolitres  of 


coal,  at  50  frs.  the 

15  hecto 3,333  33 

500  Sieres,  halfconls, 
ofwood,at‘Jfr.20c., 4,000  00 
Wases  of  coke-oven 

man, 120  00 

Wages  of  six  work- 
men,   450  00 

Wages  and  lodging 

of  two  carmen,... . 200  00 

Keep  of  two  horses..  180  00 
Salary  of  director  of 

works, 200  00 


Wear  and  tear,  calcu- 
lated at  10]iercent. 
on  the  value  of  the 
plant — 60,000  frs.  .500  00 

5 per  cent,  interest 

on  capital 416  00 

Rent  of  ground  and 

cellarsforcharcoal,  100  00 

Frs.  10,099  33 


Cr. 

Frs.  C. 

1320  Hectolitres  of 
coke,  at  49  fr.  the 

1 5 hecto. 4,312  00 

4.50  Hectolitres  small 
coke,  at  32  fr.  50  c. 

the  15  hecto, 975  00 

750  Loads  ofcharcoal, 

at  6 fr., 4,500  00 

150  do.,  second  qua 

lity,  5 fr 7.50  00 

50do.,thirdqnality,4lr.,  200  00 
20  do.,  powder,  2 fr. 

.50  c 62  50 

200  casks  pyroligne- 
ous acid,  at  15  fr.,  3,000  00 
Tar, 165  00 


Frs.  13,964  50 


One  franc  equals  lOrf  English  ; 100  centimes  are  equivalent 
to  a franc.  The  French  hectolitre  is  a measure  of  capacity, 
containing  100  litres,  equal  22-009668  imperial  gallons; 
4-5434579  litres  equal  an  imperial  gallon. 

The  temperature  at  which  wood  is  distilled  makes, 
according  to  Chapman,  a marked  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  products  obtained  from  it.  In  a series 
of  experiments  made  on  oak  sawdust,  he  obtained 
from  13  to  27  per  cent,  of  the  sawdust  in  the  form 
of  charcoal,  simply  by  varying  the  temperature  at 
which  the  charring  was  effected.  The  higher  the 
temperature  the  smaller  the  yield  of  charcoal. 
When,  however,  the  heat  was  very  gradually  in- 
creased, so  that  the  charring  was  effected  at  a low 
temperature,  the  yield  was  invariably  only  slightly 
less  than  it  was  when  the  wood  had  been  charred  at 
a permanently  low  temperature ; so  that  the  large 
yield  in  the  case  of  the  low  temperature  was  not  due 
to  imperfect  charring. 

When  the  wood  is  very  rapidly  charred  the 
amount  of  liquid  which  distils  from  it  is  always  less 


! than  when  it  is  charred  slowly,  and  the  amount  of 
I uncondensable  gas  is  very  greatly  larger.  The 
amount  of  acetic  acid  is  also  larger  at  a low  than  at  a 
high  temperature.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
largest  amount  of  acetic  acid  is  obtained  with  large 
ovens  at  a low  temperature.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  naphtha  is  desired,  it  s believed  that  small  ovens 
very  highly  heated  give  the  greatest  yield ; though 
the  large  quantity  of  permanent  gas  generated  must 
carry  off  with  it  much  of  the  volatile  spirit. 

It  is  still  a disputed  point  amongst  distillers  as  to 
whether  wrought  or  cast  iron  is  the  better  material 
for  the  ovens.  According  to  the  experience  of  one 
manufacturer  wrought-iron  ovens  will  hardly  last 
thirty  charges;  according  to  another  they  will  last 
five  to  six  years.  Chapman  considers  that  when 
properly  protected  by  brickwork,  and  with  careful 
firing,  wrought  iron  is  quite  equal  to  cast  iron  in 
point  of  endurance.  It  is,  of  course,  much  less  liable 
to  crack,  and  may  be  made  very  much  thinner,  there- 
fore wasting  less  fuel.  Its  disadvantages  are,  that 
vessels  made  of  it  easily  lose  their  shape  by  over- 
heating, and  are  somewhat  apt  to  leak  at  the  joints. 
Wrought-iron  ovens  are  always  furnished  with  cast- 
iron  exit  pipes  and  doors,  as  wrought  iron  is  rapidly 
attacked  by  the  acid  vapours,  unless  it  is  sufficiently 
hot  to  prevent  any  condensation  upon  its  surface. 
Wrought  iron  is  only  employed  for  the  construction 
of  cylindrical  retorts. 

Cast  iron  is  most  commonly  employed.  Its  advan- 
tages are  obvious ; the  whole  oven  may  be,  and  fre- 
quently is,  cast  in  one  piece,  so  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  leakage  from  it.  Its  disadvantages  are, 
that  it  is  apt  to  crack  with  the  fire,  and  when  cracked 
it  is  difficult  to  repair  it  satisfactorily ; this  is  especially 
the  case  with  cylindrical  ovens  cast  in  one  piece. 
Square  ovens  are  frequently  built  up  of  plates  of  cast 
iron  bolted  together. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  various  ovens 
in  actual  use  : — 


Description  of  Oven. 

Length. 

Diameter. 

Depth. 

Breadth. 

Area. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feel. 

Feet. 

Cubic  Feet 

1 

Wrought  iron, 

cylindrical, 

7-0 

5-0 

— 

— 

137-50 

2 

9-5 

3-5 

— 

— 

91-39 

3 

Cast  iron, 

a 

10  0 

3-5 

— 

— 

96-00 

4 

100 

3-1 

— 

— 

115-40 

5 

<4 

4-5 

30 

— 

— 

31-77 

6 

7-0 

2 5 

— 

— 

34-30 

7 

<< 

rectangular. 

7-0 

— 

4-'0 

3-66 

115-29 

8 

(i 

9-5 

— 

5-00 

3-66 

174-00 

9 

ti 

10-0 

— 

4-33 

4 33 

187-76 

Of  these  ovens.  Nos.  1,  3,  and  4 have  been  reported 
upon  very  favourably.  No.  5 is  an  old  pattern,  not 
likely  to  be  ever  again  constructed,  though  still  in 
use.  No.  6 is  used  to  prepare  special  kinds  of  char- 
coal, and  in  some  works  to  burn  hea-ry  timber  from 
ship  breakers’  yards.  No.  7 is  not  an  approved  pat- 
tern. No.  8 is  considered  to  be  a very  good  oven; 
some  ovens  constructed  on  the  same  pattern  have 
been  in  use  for  twenty  years.  No.  9 is  the  largest 
square  oven  which  has  been  built. 

Whatever  the  form  of  oven  employed,  it  must  be 
properly  protected  with  brickwork  from  the  direct 


action  of  the  fire.  No.  1 is  protected  for  two-thirds 
of  its  circumference ; one  fire  heats  two  of  these 
ovens.  No.  2 is  similarly  protected,  but  each  oven 
has  an  independent  fire.  Nos.  3 and  4 are  only  pro- 
tected at  the  bottom ; they  have  a separate  fire  to 
each,  though  occasionally  two  ovens  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  No.  4 are  heated  by  one  fire.  Nos.  5 and  6 
have  each  a separate  fire. 

All  the  rectangular  ovens  have  a separate  furnace. 
As  a rule,  they  are  protected  with  brickwork  as  to 
their  bottom  plates  only. 

The  composition  of  the  permanent  gas-  passing 
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t’lrough  the  condensers,  and  which  in  this  country 
is  almost  invariably  allowed  to  escape,  varies  very 
gi-eatly  with  the  time  that  the  wood  has  been  in  the 
oven  and  witii  the  heat  employed.  If  a sample  of  it 
be  collected  soon  after  the  decomposition  of  the 
wood  has  commenced,  it  will  be  found  to  be  colour- 
less, have  scarcely  any  perceptible  smell,  and  to  burn 
with  a blue  flame.  It  consists  of  a mixture  of  car- 
bonic acid,  hydrogen,  and  marsh  gas. 

As  the  temperature  rises,  the  escaping  gas  becomes 
clouded  with  a tarry  smoke ; it  now  burns  with  a 
yellow  smoky  flame.  If  a sample  of  it  be  collected 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  two  or  three  days  in  a 
bottle,  it  deposits  tar  and  becomes  colourless ; and 
if  the  temperature  of  the  ovens  has  been  kept  very 
low  it  burns  with  a yellow,  slightly  luminous  flame. 
It  contains  carbonic  acid  and  gases  absorbable  by 
bromine.  After  these  have  been  removed,  the  gas 
burns  with  a blue  flame  like  that  of  alcohol,  and  con- 
sists of  a mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrocarbon 
gases. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  operation  the  gases  are 
richer  in  illuminating  power,  derived  from  gases  not 
absorbable  by  bromine.  Even  right  up  to  the  end 
of  the  operation,  however,  the  gas  when  purified  by 
long  standing,  treatment  with  bromine,  washing  with 
alcohol,  and  then  with  aqueous  potash,  has  very 
little  illuminating  power.  It  does  not  appear,  there- 
fore, that  any  hydrocarbons  of  the  marsh  gas  series 
of  at  aU  complex  formula;  are  produced.  Carbonic 
oxide  increases  in  quantity  as  tlie  distillation  pro- 
gresses ; and  at  the  end  of  the  process,  especially  if 
the  temperature  be  allowed  to  rise  rather  high,  its 
quantity  is  veiy  considerable. 

The  illuminating  power  of  the  gas,  after  standing 
and  washing  in  alcohol,  is  greatest  somewhat  before 
the  close  of  the  distillation.  If  the  temperature  be 
kept  low  in  the  ovens,  the  illuminating  power  in  the 
washed  gas  is  never  high.  Of  course  the  gas  is 
charged  with  volatile  liquids  produced  during  the 
distillation,  and  therefore  has  considerable  illuminat- 
ing power  as  it  leaves  the  condensers.  The  conden- 
sation shoulil  be  so  complete  that  no  patch  of 
condensed  fluid  is  formed  in  the  hand  when  the 
palm  is  held  before  the  jet  of  escaping  gas. 

The  termination  of  the  distilling  process  is  ascer- 
tained by  handling  the  exit  pipe  from  any  of  the 
retorts  into  the  main ; when  this  is  found  to  have 
cooled  down  the  distillation  has  ceased.  The  fire  is 
then  drawn,  and  the  retort  allowed  to  stand  till  the 
following  morning  to  get  cool.  'W'^hen  the  doors  are 
opened  the  charcoal  is  raked  out  as  rapidly  as  possible 
into  capacious  iron  barrows,  which  when  full  are 
wheeled  to  the  ti’ap  door,  or  man-hole  of  one  of  the 
underground  strong  tanks  or  vaults.  The  barrow 
with  its  load  of  still  partially-ignited  charcoal  is  upset 
over  the  open  trap  door,  and  the  charcoal  rapidly 
shovelled  into  the  vault.  "When  the  charcoal  from 
all  the  retorts  requiring  to  be  emptied  has  been 
collected  in  the  vault,  a few  buckets  of  water  are 
thrown  in  upon  it,  and  the  trap  door  is  then  securely  i 
luted  down.  | 

Tlie  mixture  of  tar  and  crude  wood  aci  1 which  | 


I 

came  over  into  the  condensers  is  then  pumped  into 
a large  cistern  at  a convenient  height  above  the 
ground  and  allowed  to  settle.  Tlie  tar,  of  course, 
fonns  the  lower,  and  the  crude  acetic  acid  the  upper 
layer  of  fluid.  When  required,  the  tar  is  drawn  off 
by  a tap  at  the  bottom,  and  the  acetic  acid  liquor  by 
a tap,  or  siphon  arrangement. 

Some  years  ago  a patent  was  taken  out  by  A.  F. 
IIalliday,  of  Salford,  for  the'  manufacture  of 
pyroligneous  acid,  &c.,  from  sawdust,  spent  bark 
from  tanyards,  and  dyewoods  exhausted  of  their 
colouring  matters.  Ilis  process  proved  very  suc- 
cessful, and  was  adojited  by  the  largest  and  most 
eminent  manufacturers  of  decoctions  in  this  kingdom. 
Ultimately  the  process  was  also  carried  on  as  an 
independent  manufacture  on  a large  scale. 

The  distillation  of  sawdust  had  for  a long  time 
previous  been  attempted,  but  without  success.  Ordin- 
ary ovens  and  retorts  proved  to  be  quite  unfit  for  the 
decomposition  of  sawdust  by  heat.  It  was  found 
that  almost  immediately  heat  was  applied  to  retorts 
containing  sawdust,  it  became  coated  with  a close, 
hard  layer  of  carbon,  which,  being  a non-conductor, 
effectually  barred  the  heat  from  penetrating  to  the 
interior  of  the  mass,  no  matter  how  high  the  tempera- 
ture to  which  it  was  exposed. 

IIalliday  set  himself  the  task  of  overcoming 
this  difiiculty,  and  Fig.  24  is  a drawing  of  the  ingeni- 
ous apparatus  which  he  devised  for  this  purpose,  and 
by  whicli  tliis  obstacle  was  effectually  overcome. 
The  sawdust,  spent  dyewood,  &c.,  are  introduced 
into  a hopper,  ii,  placed  above  the  front  end  of  an 
ordinary  cylinder,  a a,  in  which  a vertical  screw  or 
worm,  C,  revolves  at  such  a speed  as  to  convey  the 
material  in  the  j>roper  quantities  to  the  cylinder, 
which  is  placed  in  a horizontal  position,  and  heated 
by  means  of  a furnace,  f.  Another  revolving  screw 
or  worm,  i?  n,  keeps  the  sawdust  or  other  wood 
powder,  introduced  into  the  retort  by  c,  in  constant 
motion,  and  at  the  same  time  moves  it  forward  to  the 
opposite  end  of  the  retort.  During  their  progress 
through  the  retort  the  materials  are  completely  car- 
bonized, and  all  the  volatile  products  disengaged, 
'bwo  pipes  branch  off  from  the  extremity  of  the 
retort,  one  of  which,  d,  passes  downwards  and  dips 
into  an  air-tight  vessel  of  cast  iron,  or  a cistern  of 
water,  e,  into  which  the  carbonized  substance  falls ; 
the  other  is  an  ascending  pipe,  K,  and  carries  off  the 
volatile  products  of  the  distillation  into  the  con- 
denser, which  consists  of  cojiper  or  iron  pipes 
immersed  in  or  surrounded  by  water.  The  charcoal 
obtained,  when  ground  finely,  answers  well  for  steel 
manufacturers  and  iron  founders. 

The  quantity  of  acid  obtained  from  spent  dye- 
woods  usually  equals  the  amount  obtained  in  the 
ordinary  distillation  of  wood.  It  is,  moreover,  stated 
by  IIalliday,  and  also  by  Hadfield,  that  when 
burnt  as  sawdust  in  these  retorts,  the  yield  of  acetic 
acid  from  pine  and  other  resinous  woods  is  very 
considerable.  In  ordinary  ovens,  as  before  remarked, 

! these  woods  yield  very  little  acid  as  compared  with 
I oak,  beech,  &c.  It  is  also  averred  that  in  practical 
I working  eight  retorts  of  the  above  description,  14 
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inches  diameter,  produce  as  much  pyroligneous  acid 
in  twenty-four  hours  as  sixteen  retorts,  3 feet  in 
diameter,  worked  on  the  old  system,  yield  during 
the  same  time. 

The  average  produce  from  eight  retorts,  taken  for 
many  weeks,  carbonizing  22  tons  of  sawdust  weekly, 
is  the  following : — 

Pyroligneous  acid  10°  Twaddle  = 1'05, . .2484  gallons. 

Tar, 240  “ 

To  which,  hy  way  of  comparison,  is  subjoined  the 
average  yield  per  ton  of  oak,  when  carbonized  in  the 
ordinary  cylinders. 

Weight  of  wood 2240  lbs. 

“ pyroligneous  acid, 1277  lbs. 

“ charcoal, 600  “ 

1877  “ 

Loss — uncondensable  gases, 363  “ 


According  to  the  state  of  di-yness  of  the  wood  when 
submitted  to  the  retorts,  the  products  are  a little 
more  or  less ; but  generally  the  range  of  produce 
is  between  124  and  127  gallons  of  6°  Twaddle,  or 
1'03  spec,  grav.,  and  600  pounds  of  charcoal.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  the  same  quantity  of  acid  is 
obtained  from  the  sawdust,  and  is  besides  of  a far 
higher  specific  gravity. 

The  average  price  of  oak  wood  is  eighteen  to 
twenty  shillings  per  ton,  and  for  cutting  this  in  con- 
venient billets  for  the  retorts  apd  ovens  the  cost  is 
usually  about  two  shillings  to  two  and  sixpence  per 
ton.  From  7 to  10  cwts.  of  coals  are  found  sufficient 
to  carbonize  1 ton  of  wood.  The  tar  obtained  in 
distilling  pine  wood  sawdust  is  of  equal  quiility  to 
that  imported. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Manchester,  where  exhausted 
dyewoods  and  sawdust  are  plentiful,  a decided  ad- 


vantage in  the  yield  and  quality  of  the  products  is  to 
be  gained  by  operating  upon  those  materials. 

Many  modifications  of  the  IIalliday  oven  have 
been  made,  but  all  upon  the  same  principle  ; namely, 
that  of  keeping  the  powdered  wood  constantly 
moving.  One  of  the  most  ingenious  of  these  is 
that  devised  by  W.  II.  Bowers  of  Manchester.  His 
apjjaratus  consists  of  a long  rectangular  retort,  set 
at  an  angle  of  about  25°  and  heated  by  external 
flues,  which  run  along  its  entire  length.  Within 
this  oven  are  four  revolving  drums,  moved  by  a 
small  steam  engine,  which  carry  an  endless  chain  to 
which  projecting  scrapers  are  attached  at  short  in- 
tervals, in  order  to  keep  the  floor  clear  of  sawdust 
or  charcoal.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  retort  a 
VOL.  1. 


hopper  is  placed,  through  which  the  sawdust,  wood- 
turnings,  spent  dye-wood,  tan,  or  other  materials, 
are  introduced.  The  vapours  are  carried  off  by 
pipes  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  charcoal  after  leav- 
ing the  chain  falls  into  a cistern,  which  forms  the 
lower  termination  of  the  retort.  The  gases  are  pre- 
vented from  escaping  into  the  air  by  the  thickness 
of  the  mass  of  sawdust  at  the  top  of  the  retort  and 
by  the  water-joint  at  the  bottom.  The  motion  and 
the  heat  can  be  increased  or  dimin'shed  at  will,  the 
scrapers  obviate  the  necessity  of  stopping  working 
for  cleansing  purposes ; the  apparatus  can  therefore 
be  worked  continuously  from  month  to  month.  Two 
of  these  ovens,  with  slow  motion,  produce  2500 
gallons  weekly. 

3 
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Solomons  and  Azulay  have  i^atented  a process, 
the  main  feature  in  which  is  the  transmission  of 
steam  heated  to  a high  temperature  through  tlie 
mass  of  material.  The  steam  pipes  are  so  arranged 
that  every  particle  of  sawdust  is  exposed  to  the 
superheated  steam,  and  is  thus  completely  carbon- 
ized. The  products  are  those  ordinarily  obtained  in 
ligneous  distillation.  The  steam  accoinpanying  the 
distillates  renders  them  dilute ; this  drawback  is, 
however,  compensated  to  a great  extent  by  causing 
tlie  mixed  steam  and  volatile  products  to  traverse  a 
coil  of  piping  placed  in  a pan  of  the  distillates,  from 
which  the  pyroligneous  acid  and  other  products 
]3ass  to  the  main  condenser.  If  this  had  not  been 
suggested  by  a chemist,  the  patent  could  never  have 
been  profitably  worked.  The  heated  steam  prevents 
the  deposit  of  tarry  and  other  resinous  matters; 
consequently,  no  choking  of  tlie  pipe  need  be  appre- 
hended. 

The  following  brief  sketch  of  the  pyroligneous  acid 
manufacture  was  contributed  by  John  Randall, 
manager  of  the  Pitchcoombe  Works  at  Stroud,  to 
the  last  edition  of  this  dictionary : — 

“ It  remains  still  a disputed  point  whether  small 
or  large  retorts  are  preferable.  After  a trial  of 
different  sizes,  and  some  years’  experience,  the 
writer  considers  a retort  of  moderate  dimensions  the 
most  convenient  and  serviceable.  Those  in  use  here 
are  9^  feet  in  length  and  2^  feet  in  diameter, 
inclosed  in  brickwork,  and  placed  horizontally,  three 
or  five  in  a set. 

“They  are  secured  in  front  by  lids,  fastened  by 
means  of  a cross  bar.  At  the  back  there  is  an  exit 
pipe,  8 inches  in  diameter,  connected  with  a main 
pipe.  From  this  the  liquor  is  conducted  by  a series 
of  pipes,  immersed  in  water,  into  a large  tank. 
Retorts  set  in  the  method  described  are  heated  more 
economically,  and  the  charcoal  is  good. 

“ Each  retort  holds  about  half  a cord  of  wood,  which, 
when  of  beech  of  the  average  dryness,  weighs  about 
12  cwts.  These  retorts  are  charged  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  As  to  the  quantity  of  liquor  produced 
from  a given  weight  of  wood,  of  course  much  depends 
4OU  the  condition  of  the  wood,  whether  green  or  dry 
— that  which  has  been  cut  down  about  six  months  is 
the  best  for  practical  purposes,  the  liquor  being 
stronger  in  acid.  A cord  of  wood  in  this  state  yields 
from  120  to  130  gallons  of  liquor,  consisting  of  pyro- 
ligneous acid,  water,  naphtha,  and  tar,  leaving  char- 
coal in  the  retort  equal  in  amount  to  about  one-fifth 
of  the  weight  of  the  wood  originally  employed.  The 
next  process  is  to  separate  these  various  products, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  liquor  is  pumped  up  into 
copper  stills,  heated  for  safety  by  steam.  Naphtha, 
in  a weak  and  impure  state,  comes  over  first,  then 
the  pyroligneous  acid,  leaving  a tarry  residuum  in 
the  retort.  Some  manufacturers  prefer  adding  lime 
to  the  liquor  in  the  tank  before  it  is  transferred  to 
the  stills : this  is,  perhaps,  best  for  the  production 
of  naphtha,  but  it  involves  tlie  necessity  of  making 
black  or  brown  acetate  of  lime,  which  from  its  in- 
ferior quabty  is  often  difficult  of  sale,  except  at  a 
low  j)rice. 


. — Pauer’s  Process. 


“ After  distillation  the  acid  is  removed  to  large  tubs 
or  vats,  and  neutralized  with  lime.  It  is  then  allowed 
to  stand  for  a ftw  hours,  and  the  clear  solution 
siphoned  off  into  evaporating  pans.  The  vessels 
used  here  for  this  purpose  are  made  of  wrought  ii-on, 
are  oblong  in  shape,  about  9 feet  in  length,  4 feet  in 
width,  and  2 feet  in  depth  ; they  contain  about  460 
gallons.  The  solution  is  boiled  down  to  the  desired 
consistency,  put  into  draining  buckets,  and  then 
removed  to  a drying  stove.  This  is  the  ordinary 
process ; but  when  the  acetate  is  required  of  superior 
quality,  the  solution  is  properly  evaporated,  then 
allowed  to  stand  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  carefully 
drained  off  from  its  sediment,  and  boded  to  its 
crystallizing  point.  Simple  distillation,  though  it 
separates  a large  portion  of  tarry  matter,  never 
renders  the  pyroligneous  acid  pure ; this  can  only 
be  effected  by  neutralizing  the  acid  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  then 
subjecting  the  mass  to  fusion.  The  resulting  black 
cake,  as  it  is  termed,  is  redissolved,  boiled  to  a 
crystallizing  point,  and  drawn  out  into  large  shallow 
vessels  to  deposit  the  salt.” 

Some  time  back  Pauer  discovered  a method  for 
the  preparation  of  acetic  acid  and  acetates  from  the 
distillation  of  wood,  in  which  he  dispensed  with  dis- 
tillation, evaporation,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
heating  required  in  the  processes  generally  pursued 
in  this  branch  of  the  manufacture. 

His  metliod  consisted  in  presenting  to  the  acetic 
acid  vapour,  during  the  carbonization  of  the  wood,  a 
substance  which  can  seize  exclusively  upon  it,  and 
thereby  concentrate  it. 

The  bodies  which  will  the  most  readily  satisfy  this 
condition  are  those  bases  whose  acetates  are  not 
decomposable  at  the  temperature  of  the  opera- 
tion ; such  as  potassa,  soda,  baryta,  lime,  magnesia, 
&c.,  or  the  carbonates  of  these  bases,  or  any 
other  salt  whose  acid  can  be  displaced  by  the  acetic 
acid.  The  author  gives  the  preference,  according 
to  locality,  to  lime,  a calcareous  carbonate,  mag- 
nesian carbonate,  or  carbonate  of  soda.  The  first 
three  on  account  of  their  low  price  ; the  last  because 
it  yields  the  acetate  of  soda  directly — a product 
prepared  at  a future  stage  for  the  entire  purification 
of  the  acid. 

Pauer’s  process  may  be  applied  to  any  method  of 
carbonization.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  adapted 
to  carbonization  en  meides — piles  or  masses  of  rough 
wood  with  earth — will  now  be  described. 

It  is  well  known  that  carbonization  en  menles  is 
effected  by  the  heat  produced  by  means  of  the  com- 
bustion of  a certain  quantity  of  the  wood  of  the  pile 
when  ignited.  Orifices  left  at  the  foot  of  the  pile 
give  access  to  the  air  necessary  for  combustion ; 
others  pierced  at  different  heights  and  in  different 
positions  by  the  workman  charged  with  directing 
the  progress  of  the  carbonization,  serve  for  the 
escape  of  the  products  of  the  combustion  and  distil- 
lation. In  these  last  orifices,  at  the  point  where 
the  workman  has  judged  it  necessary  to  carry  the 
draught,  M.  Pauer  introduces  tubes  into  the  earth 
of  about  one  inch  interior  diameter  and  half  an  inch 
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in  thickness,  which,  dividing  over  all  the  pile,  ter- 
minate in  bundles  in  numerous  suitable  vessels  for 
collecting  the  products  which  are  distributed  around 
the  wood  stack.  These  pipes  may  be  composed  of 
several  ends  or  short  pieces,  connected  by  joints,  so 
that,  when  the  progress  of  the  carbonization  requires 
the  displacement  of  the  orifices  for  the  emission  of 
the  smoke,  the  extremity  only  of  the  tubes  need  be 
removed,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  deranging 
the  receivers. 

The  latter  are  generally  simple  casks,  of  14  inches 
diameter  and  3y  feet  in  height,  which  are  filled,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  with  pieces  of  lime,  carbonate  of 
lime,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  divided  into  fragments 
varying  in  size  according  to  the  state  of  porosity  of 
the  particular  substance  used,  interstices  being  left 
between  the  pieces  to  permit  the  passage  of  the 
vapours. 

Acetic  acid,  and  the  other  products  which  escape 
from  the  wood,  are  conducted  by  the  pipes  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cask,  and  traverse  the  different  layers 
of  carbonates  or  of  lime  which  fix  the  acetic  acid, 
whilst  the  other  products  escape  at  the  top  of  the 
receiver. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  this  process  presents 
one  advantage  over  that  by  refrigeration,  namely, 
that  owing  to  the  high  temperature  maintained  in 
the  interior  of  the  casks,  much  less  tar  is  condensed, 
and  the  subsequent  purification  of  the  acetic  acid  is 
thus  rendered  more  easy. 

The  acetate  of  lime  obtained  in  this  manner  may 
be  submitted  to  the  same  operations  as  in  the  pro- 
cesses at  present  in  use. 

It  is  possible,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
introduce  into  the  midst  of  the  pile,  in  the  intervals 
left  between  the  logs,  the  substance  intended  to 
unite  with  the  acetic  acid.  Receivers  are  then  un- 
necessary. 

There  are  some  factories  which  distil  wood  in 
close  vessels  expressly  to  obtain  the  acetic  acid. 
For  these  the  method  described  would  have  great 
advantages.  In  fact,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
prevent  the  temperature  of  carbonization  being  so 
regulated  that  the  acetate  of  soda  produced  in  the 
apparatus  itself  should  not  be  decomposed,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  the  temperature  sufficiently  high 
to  destroy  or  expel  the  tar ; the  torrefaction  would 
thus  be  combined  with  the  carbonization,  so  as  to 
obtain  a concentrated  and  purified  body  at  one 
operation. 

Purification  of  Pyroligneous  Acid  or  Wood 
Vinegar. — This  is  effected  by  saturating  the  crude 
liquor  remaining  after  the  spu'it  has  been  separated 
with  a base,  evaporating  to  drpiess  and  calcining 
the  dry  salt,  so  as  to  decompose  the  oleaginous  and 
tarry  matters  present,  and  afterwards  distilling  this 
body  with  an  acid — sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid — 
and  rectifying  the  distillate  repeatedly  over  chloride 
of  calcium  or  carbonate  of  soda.  Lime  or  soda  is 
generally  employed  for  this  purpose.  After  the 
naphtha  has  been  expelled  the  acid  liquor  is  run  off 
from  the  still  into  the  tanks,  to  deposit  a portion  of 
ts  impurities  , it  is  next  pumped  into  another  pan. 


and  milk  of  lime,  or  burned  lime,  made  into  a thick 
paste  with  water,  added  slightly  in  excess,  and  the 
mixture  boiled  for  a short  time,  and  then  run  off  into 
a vessel  to  rest  for  ten  or  twelve  hours.  During  this 
time  the  excess  of  lime,  and  part  of  the  impurities 
combined  with  it,  precipitate,  when  the  supernatant 
liquid  is  ready  to  be  pumped  into  the  evaporating 
pans.  If  the  crude  acid  liquor  is  distilled  before 
neutralizing  with  lime,  the  distillate  is  saturated 
with  lime  in  an  appropriate  cistern  or  vat,  and  when 
the  solid  matters  have  subsided  the  clear  fluid  is 
pumped  into  the  evaporating  pans.  In  some  works 
the  evaporators  are  wooden  vessels,  lined  with  lead, 
in  which  is  a coil  of  iron  piping,  through  which 
steam  passes,  while  in  others  they  use  shallow  pans 
of  sheet  iron,  having  a fire  beneath  them.  In  any 
case  the  liquid  is  frequently  stirred  with  a large 
wooden  spatula,  and  the  matters  which  rise  to  the 
top  during  evaporation  are  carefully  skimmed  off. 
As  the  evaporation  of  the  liquor  advances,  the 
acetate  of  lime  crystallizes  and  forms  a layer  on  the 
surface,  which  is  collected  with  large  scoops  or 
ladles,  and  deposited  in  baskets,  supported  on  a 
frame,  placed  directly  over  the  pans,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  cooling  of  the  drainings. 

The  whole  of  the  acetate  of  lime  is  removed  in 
the  manner  above  described.  When  the  crude  acid 
is  distilled  previous  to  saturation  with  lime,  the 
acetate  of  lime  which  it  produces  is  called  grey 
acetate;  if  the  acid  be  neutralized  without  distilla- 
tion the  lime  salt  is  called  brown  acetate,  sometimes 
black  acetate.  The  acetate  is  then  heated  in  a drying 
furnace  at  a temperature  of  450°  Fahr.  (232°  C.),  to 
carbonize  the  resinous  and  other  impurities.  To 
obtain  the  pure  acid,  the  grey  acetate  of  lime  is  dis- 
solved in  water  till  the  solution  has  a specific  gravity 
of  1‘200 ; it  is  then  filtered  to  separate  the  carbon, 
and  sulphate  of  soda  in  powder  added,  after  which 
the  whole  is  briskly  agitated,  to  insure  the  complete 
deaomposition  of  the  lime  salt.  The  sulphate  of 
soda  is  to  be  added  until  a small  portion  of  the 
liquor  gives  no  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  a 
concentrated  solution  of  this  salt.  The  quantity  of 
crystallized  sulphate  of  soda  required  to  effect  a 
complete  decomposition  is  about  four  times  the 
weight  of  acetate  of  lime  operated  upon ; that  this 
large  amount  of  the  decomposing  body  is  needed  is 
owing  to  the  formation  of  a double  salt  of  calcium 
and  sodium,  thus : — 

CalCsHjO.,),  + 2Na.,S04  = 2NaC.,H.,0.;,  + CaNa./SOd.,, 

The  solution  of  acetate  of  soda,  after  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  sulphate  of  soda  and  lime  is  drawn  off 
and  evaporated,  and  the  precipitated  sulphates  are 
washed  with  water  till  the  liquor  is  nearly  tasteless  ; 
the  washings  being  retained  to  dissolve  fresh  quan- 
tities of  acetate  of  lime.  The  acetate  of  soda  liquor  is 
concentrated  in  pots  6 feet  diameter  and  3 feet  deep, 
till  it  acquires  a density  of  1'300,  care  being  taken 
to  separate  the  impurities  that  rise  to  the  top.  If  an 
excess  of  sulphate  of  soda  has  been  used  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  lime  salt,  it  will  now  crystal- 
lize. The  crystals  are  removed  by  the  scoops 
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ladles,  and  thrown  into  a wicker  basket  aboye  the 
evaporating  pans,  as  before  mentioned,  so  that  the 
drainings  may  flow  back  to  the  remaining  liquor 
without  losing  much  heat.  After  separating  the 
crystallized  sulphate  of  soda  the  liquor  is  allowed  to 
rest  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  to  deposit  impurities 
that  are  separated  during  the  boiling,  and  is  after- 
wards drawn  off  to  the  crystallizing  pans,  where  it 
remains  for  three  to  five  days.  The  crystals  are 
then  removed,  and  the  mother  liquor  again  concen- 
trated to  T300  (the  tarry  matters  being  removed  as 
before),  is  again  run  off  to  recryst  illize ; and  so 
on  till  the  mother  liquor  no  longer  yields  crystals. 
This  liquor  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue 
calcined  at  a red  heat,  when  carbonate  of  soda  is 
formed,  which  may  be  extracted  by  solution  in 
water ; or  the  brownish  residue  may  be  calcined  at 
45U°  Fahr.,  and  the  acetate  of  soda  dissolved  out  by 
water.  The  crystals  of  soda  acetate  are  dissolved  in 
fresh  quantities  of  water,  and  re-evaporated  till  tlie 
solution  is  1‘500;  left  to  repose  for  ten  hours,  tlie 
resinous  bodies  separated,  and  reciystallized  at  a 
density  of  I'oO:  the  mother  liquor  is  treated  as 
above  detailed. 

The  crystals  are  next  fused  at  a temperature  of 
400°  Fahr.  (204°  C.),  in  an  iron  pot,  and  the  mass 
kept  constantly  stirred  till  the  whole  of  their  water 
of  crystallization  is  eliminated.  During  this  part  of 
the  operation  the  greatest  precautions  are  to  be 
observed  as  to  the  maintaining  of  an  even  tempera- 
ture— never  exceeding  450°  Fahr.  (232°  C.) — and 
guarding  against  any  sparks  coming  into  contact  with 
the  fusing  mass.  This  latter  accident  would  de.stroy 
the  whole  of  the  compound,  since  it  burns  like 
tinder  in  contact  with  fire.  When  white  fumes  rise 
from  the  liquefied  salt  it  is  an  indication  that  decom- 
position is  taking  place,  in  consequence  of  the  tem- 
perature being  too  high.  The  fire  doors  should  in 
this  case  be  immediately  thrown  open,  and  the  fire 
itself  drawn  if  the  pot  be  still  too  hot.  The  ter- 
mination of  the  drying  is  known  by  the  subsidence 
of  frothing,  and  by  the  fused  mass  presenting  the 
appearance  of  an  oily  liquid,  at  which  stage  it  is 
either  drawn  off  by  a pipe  issuing  from  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  or  ladled  out  on  ii-on  plates  to  cool,  and, 
when  solidified,  broken  up  into  fragments.  On 
dissolving  this  compound  in  twice  its  weight  of 
water,  filtering  through  bags  similar  to  Fig.  25, 
and  crystallizing,  a very  pure  soda  acetate  is 
obtained.  For  the  production  of  acetic  acid  from 
acetate  of  soda,  a quantity  of  this  salt  is  put  into  a 
stout  copper  still,  and  a deep  cavity  made  in  the 
centre  of  the  mass,  into  which  sulphuric  acid,  of 
spec.  grav.  1-84,  is  poured,  in  the  proportion  of  35 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  salt ; the  walls  of  the 
cavity  are  thrown  in  upon  the  acid,  and  the  whole 
briskly  agitated  with  a wooden  spatula.  The  head 
of  the  still  is  then  luted  and  connected  with  the 
condensing  worm,  and  the  distillation  carried  on  at 
a very  gentle  heat.  The  worm  should  be  of  silver 
or  porcelain,  as  also  the  stiU  head,  and  even  silver 
solder  should  be  used  to  make  the  joints  in  the 
body  of  the  stilL 


In  some  factories  it  is  usual  to  have  the  lower 
half  of  the  still  encased  in  an  iron  jacket,  which 
receives  high  pressure  steam,  or  holds  oil,  tallow,  or 
other  media  for  storing  up  heat : when  steam  is 
used  the  under  part  of  the  iron  jacket  should  be 
furnished  with  a stopcock,  to  allow  the  condensed 
water  to  flow  off  ; and  whore  oil  or  tallow  is  the 
medium  that  gives  heat  to  the  boiler,  a safety  tube 
should  be  fitted  to  it  to  carry  off  the  gases  which 
would  be  produced  if  the  temperature  should  happen 
to  be  too  high.  The  iron  jacket  is  placed  directly 
over  the  fire  when  steam  is  not  used.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  distillation  the  acid  passing  over  acquires 
Fig.  25. 


an  empyreumatic  odour ; 
as  soon  as  this  is  observed 
the  receiver  must  be 
changed,  and  the  last 
portions  collected  in  a 
separate  vessel.  The 
slight  colouration  of  the 
acid,  or  any  empyreumaj 
may  be  almost  immedi- 
ately removed  by  infus- 
ing with  it  a very  small 
quantity  of  WLll-burnt, 
well-wa.shed  bone-black ; 
or  by  running  it  off  into 
bairels  which  are  re- 
plenished with  chips  of 
beechwood,  it  will  be 
found,  in  about  a fort- 
night, to  be  clerified  and 
ready  for  sale 

The  acid  which  runs  over  is  colourless,  and  con- 
tains about  45  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid,  its 
specific  gravity  being  1'05.  Strong  acid  is  procured 
by  distilling  the  preceding  acid,  of  specific  gravity 
1'05,  with  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  and  receiving 
the  distillate  in  a refrigerator;  part  of  the  acid  which 
passes  over  crystallizes : the  crystals  are  removed 
and  dissolved  in  their  own  water,  and  subjected  to 
a second  rectification  as  before:  this  is  continued 
till  the  whole  of  the  acid  crystallizes  at  55°  Fahr. 
(43°  C.).  These  crystals  deliquesce  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  giving  an  acid  of  specific  gravity  1'063, 
which  is  a monohydrate.  If  the  acid,  specific  gravity 
1‘05,  be  required  for  culinary  purposesj  pickling, 
&c.,  it  is  diluted  with  about  five  times  its  weight 
of  water  to  render  it  of  the  same  strength  as  revenue 
proof  vinegar;  a little  caramel — burned  sugar — 
dissolved  in  water,  and  occasionally  a little  acetic 
ether,  are  added  to  confer  a deep  colour,  and  give  it 
aroma. 

When  the  acid  is  required  for  the  fabrication  of 
the  other  compounds  used  in  the  arts  and  manufac- 
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tures  where  great  purity  is  not  essential,  it  is  pre- 

To  obtain  acetate  of  lime  in  a sufficient  state  of 

pared  directly  from  the  crude  lime  salt  by  distillation 

purity,  VoLCKEL  saturates  the  crude  acid  with  lime 

with  sulphuric  acid.  In  some  of  the  '\^"elsh  factories 

without  i^revious  distillation,  whereupon  a jiart  of 

the  following  is  the  mode  of  working : — A cast-iron 

the  resinous  impurities  separates  in  combination 

cylinder,  4 feet  long  and  2 feet  in  diameter,  having 

with  lime,  while  the  rest  remains  in  the  liquid,  im- 

one  end  closed  tightly  by  a stout  iron  door,  the 

parting  to  it  a dark-browu  colour ; the  liquid  is 

front  end  being  secured  by  a door  firmly  screwed 

clarified  by  filtration,  or  by  simply  leaving  the 

oil,  which  may  be  removed  at  pleasure,  is  provided ; 

imi^urities  to  settle  down,  and  afterwards  (svaporated 

tliis  door  is  divided  into  two  paits,  the  upper  part 

in  an  iron  pot  to  about  one  half  its  bulk.  Hydro- 

being  two-thirds,  and  the  lower  one-third  of  the 

chloric  acid  is  then  added,  which  causes  the  dissolved 

wliole.  Through  the  upper  division  a stout  iron 

resin  to  separate,  and  also  decomposes  the  lime- 

rod  passes,  and  runs  along  the  length  of  the  cylinder 

compounds  of  creasote  and  other  volatile  substances. 

to  the  opposite  end,  where  it  is  fixed  in  a groove. 

The  resinous  matters  and  lime  salts  collect  together 

From  that  portion  of  the  rod  which  is  within  the 

in  the  boiling  liquor,  so  that  they  can  be  easily 

cylinder  numerous  bars  project  at  right  angles,  and 

skimmed  off,  and  the  volatile  oils  are  expelled  during 

extend  through  the  whole  concavity  of  the  cylinder. 

the  evaporation.  The  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid 

A movable  door  occupies  the  lower  division  of  the 

required  for  this  juirpose  varies,  of  course,  with  the 

front  of  the  apparatus,  through  which  the  contents 

constitution  of  the  wood  vinegar,  which  again  varies 

of  the  interior  are  withdrawn,  aiul  the  convex  jiart 

with  the  degree  of  moisture  of  the  wood  from  which 

of  the  cylinder  is  furnished  with  an  opening,  to 

the  acid  is  obtained ; but  the  weight  is  usually  from  4 

which  a door  is  screwed;  the  apparatus  thus  com- 

to  6 lbs.  for  150  litres  (33  gallons)  of  the  wood  vinegar. 

pleted  is  termed  an  (Ujitalor.  The  cylinder  is  placed 

or  as  much  as  will  communicate  a slightly  acid  reac- 

horizontally  in  brickwork,  and  the  opening  in  the 

tion  to  the  liquor.  The  solution  of  acefiite  of  lime 

upper  part  affords  the  means  by  which  the  pro2ier 

is  then  further  evaporated,  and  ultimately  dried  at  a 

quantity  of  acetate  of  lime  and  suljihuric  acid  is 

high  temperature  to  expel  aU  volatile  substances. 

introduced,  in  the  proportion  of  100  of  the  former 

Evaporation  and  drying  are  generally  performed  in 

to  60  of  the  latter.  After  charging  the  cylinder. 

the  same  iron  vessel ; but  in  operating  on  a very 

motion  is  communicated  to  the  axis  passing  through 

large  scale,  it  is  best  to  dry  the  salt  on  cast-iron 

the  upper  jiart  of  the  door  either  by  machinery  or 

2>lates;  the  last  oiieration  requires  very  great  care. 

manual  labour.  When  the  contents  of  the  agitator 

The  vola  ile  enqiyreumatic  substances  adhere  very 

are  completely  comminuted,  it  is  then  drawn  off  by 

tenaciously  to  the  acetate  of  lime  and  to  the  resin 

means  of  the  movable  door  in  the  lower  part  of  the 

contained  in  it,  and  unless  driven  off  by  heat  they 

front  end  into  a vessel  jilaced  below  to  receive  it. 

pass  over  in  the  subsequent  distillation  together 

out  of  which  the  haff  liquid  or  pulpy  mass  is  ladled 

with  the  acetic  acid,  and  imjiart  to  it  a bad  smell ; 

into  strong  cast-iron  trays  of  3 to  4 feet  in  length,  2 

the  desiccation  must  therefore  be  continued  till  the 

feet  wide,  and  about  2 inches  in  depth : these  trays 

acetate  of  lime  becomes  inodorous  or  nearly  so ; 

are  afterwards  deposited  m an  oven  5 feet  long,  3 

when  thoroughly  dried  it  has  a dirty  brown  colour. 

wide,  and  the  same  in  height,  being  separated  from 

To  separate  the  acetic  acid,  the  purified  lime- 

one  another  by  iron  rods  laid  between  them,  and  on 

comjjound  is  distilled  wdth  hydrochloric  acid.  The 

which  they  rest.  A pipe  passes  off  from  the  far  end 

distillation  may  be  performed  in  a still  with  coiijier 

of  this  case,  by  means  of  which  the  gaseous  acetic 

head  and  leaden  condensing  tube.  If  the  operation 

acid  is  carried  to  the  condenser,  which  is  generally  a 

be  conducted  with  proper  care,  neither  cojijier  nor 

stout  leaden  pipe,  placed  in  a stream  of  cold  water. 

lead  is  found  in  the  distillate.  The  quantity  of 

Fire  is  applied  directly  to  the  bottom  of  the  oven. 

hydrochloric  acid  required  cannot  be  exactly  given. 

and  continued  till  the  whole  of  the  acid  is  expelled. 

because  the  acetate  of  lime  contains  variable  projior-- 

The  crude  acid  is  thus  jirocured  in  large  quantities. 

tions  of  foreign  matters,  such  as  resin  and  chloride 

and  is  for  the  most  part  forwarded  to  London  for 

of  calcium.  In  general,  however,  from  90  to  95 

purification.  The  prineijial  iinjiurities  are  sulphur- 

parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  specific  gravity  IT 6, 

ous  acid,  suljihur,  and  traces  of  sulphydric  acid. 

will  completely  decomjjose  100  jiarts  of  acetate  of 

arising  from  the  action  of  the  carbonaceous  matters 

lime,  without  causing  the  distillate  to  be  much  con- 

in  the  salt  upon  the  suliihuric  acid;  and  resinous 

taminated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  In  any  given  case 

and  tarry  bodies,  with  a large  quantity  of  colouring 

the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  required  is  easily 

matters.  From  these  matters  it  is  freed  by  redis- 

determined  by  an  exjieriment  on  a small  scale.  The 

tilling  with  a little  bichromate  of  iiotassa,  or  bicar- 

ajqiaratus  may  likewise  be  so  arranged  as  to  allow 

bonate  of  soda.  This  second  distillation  is  effected 

of  the  subsequent  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  if 

in  leaden  vessels,  encased  by  a cast-iron  cylinder. 

the  quantity  first  used  be  found  insufficient.  Whether 

The  ordinary  yield  of  acetic  acid  from  1 ton  of  the 

the  amount  introduced  is  sufficient  may  be  known 

crude  acetate  of  lime,  when  treated  with  12  cwts.  of 

by  testing  the  distiliate  with  nitrate  of  silver;  so 

rectified  sulphuric  acid,  specific  gravity  TS4,  or  15 

long  as  mere  turbidity  only  is  produced,  the  hydro- 

cwts.  of  acid  of  L77  and  1 tou  of  water,  is  1|^  ton 

chloric  acid  is  not  in  excess. 

of  rough  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1 ‘05.  Copjier  stills. 

Distillation  of  the  acetic  acid  proceeds  with  ease 

or  cast-iron  stills,  with  flat  earthenware  or  tin  heads, 

and  regularity.  The  acetate  of  lime  dissolves  in  the 

often  serve  for  the  second  distillation. 

hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a dark-coloured  liquid. 
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while  a quantity  of  dark  resin  separates.  As  the 

1 

excess  of  the  latter  during  distillation  is  not  injuii- 

whole  mass  is  liquid,  the  heat  diffuses  through  it  j ous,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  useful  in  the  after 

easily ; and  as  the  acetic  acid  passes  over  between 

purification  of  the  acid  with  peroxide  of  manganese 

212°  and  248°  Fahr.  (100°  to  109°  C.),  and  the  acetate 

or  bichromate  of  potassa. 

of  lime  has  been  already  exposed  in  drying  to  a 

Ilectification  of  acetic  acid  with  bichromate  of 

higher  temperature,  the  distilled  acid  is  but  very 

potassa,  or  with  the  peroxide  of  manganese,  is  gener- 

slightly  contaminated  with  the  empyreumatic  pro- 

ally  conducted  in  a copper  still  with  a leaden  con- 

ducts  which  result  from  decomposition  of  the  resin ; 

densing  tube.  The  only  contamination  of  acid  thus 

moreover,  the  resinous  matters,  being  lighter  than 

prepared  is  a small  quantity  of  acetate  of  lead;  and 

the  chloride  of  calcium  solution,  float  on  the  toj). 

if  access  of  air  be  prevented  during  the  distillation. 

and  do  not  form  hard  incrustations  in  the  still. 

this  impurity  will  be  confined  to  the  first  and  last 

The  distilled  acetic  acid  has  only  a very  slight 

portions  of  the  distillate:  by  collecting  these  por- 

empyreumatic  odour.  It  is  perfectly  colourless,  and 

tions  apart,  to  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  acetate 

if  hydi'ochloric  acid  has  not  been  added  in  too  great 

of  lead,  the  aeid  may  be  obtained  perfectly  free  from 

excess,  gives  but  a slight  cloud  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

lead.  By  observing  these  precautions  the  operator 

Any  yellow  tint  that  it  may  exhibit  arises  from 

may  dispense  with  the  use  of  glass  or  silver  heads 

particles  of  resin  carried  over  mechanically  ; for  the 

and  condensing  tubes.  The  entrance  of  air  into  the 

resin,  separated  from  the  acetate  of  lime  by  the 

condensing  tube  may  be  prevented  by  closing  the 

hydrochloric  acid,  melts  as  the  temperature  rises. 

end  of  the  tube  with  a cork,  through  which  is 

and  forms  a fluid  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  chloride 

inserted  a glass  tube,  bent  in  the  form  </>. 

of  calcium  solution  which  is  very  apt  to  cause  spirt- 

The  preparation  of  acetic  acid  by  the  method  just 

ing;  the  resin  should  therefore  be  removed  as  far 

described  may  be  rendered  simpler  by  subjecting 

as  possible  before  distillation,  either  by  skimming  it 

the  wood  vinegar  to  a pre-rfous  distillation,  and 

with  a spoon  or  by  filtration  through  a linen  cloth. 

thereby  removing  the  greater  part  of  the  resin 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  acetic  acid  obtained  by 

before  forming  the  lime  salt.  But  this  distillation 

Volckel’s  process  varies  from  1‘058  to  1-OGl,  and 

obviously  entails  increased  expense  for  labom-  and 

contains  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acetic 

fuel,  because  the  same  liquid  must  be  twice  eva- 

acid.  As',  however,  aeetic  acid  of  this  degree  of  con- 

porated ; moreover,  part  of  the  acetic  acid  remains 

centration  is  rarely  used,  and  as  a somewhat  weaker 

with  the  tar  in  the  retort.  On  the  small  scale,  the 

acid  is  more  easily  separated  by  distillation  from  the 

loss  thus  occasioned  is  uniinpoi-tant,  but  in  a large 

solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  it  is  better  to  add  a 

manufactory  it  would  amount  to  something  consider- 

certain  quantity  of  water  either  before  or  towards 

able  in  the  course  of  a year. 

the  end  of  the  distillation.  A good  proportion  is 

When,  however,  the  wood  vinegar  has  been  pre- 

100  parts  acetate  of  lime,  from  90  to  95  of  hydro- 

viously  distilled  a compound  still  is  unnecessary. 

chloric  acid,  and  25  of  water ; this  gives  from  95  to 

Tlie  vapour  is  then,  instead  of  being  condensed  im- 

100  parts  of  acetic  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1-015. 

mediately,  made  to  pass  into  a copper  receiver. 

In  this  manner  33  gallons  of  wood  vinegar  will  yield 

containing  the  quantity  of  lime  required  to  saturate 

CO  lbs.  of  acetic  acid  of  the  above  strength. 

the  acid,  and  is  thereby  eompletely  absorbed.  If  the 

Acetic  acid  thus  obtained  may  be  still  further 

C02)per  receiver  be  surrounded  by  some  substance 

purified  by  mixing  it  with  a small  quantity  of  car- 

which  is  a slow  conductor  of  heat,  very  little  aqueous 

bonate  of  soda  and  redistilling. 

vaj)Our  condenses,  so  that  the  steam  may  be  advan- 

The  acid  which  passes  over  is  free  from  hydro- 

tageously  used  to  concentrate  a solution  of  lime 

chloric  acid  and  perfectly  colourless,  but  still  retains 

resulting  from  a previous  operation.  This  process 

a slight  empyreumatic  odour ; but  this  may  be 

is,  however,  more  comjjlicated,  and  yields  no  more 

removed  by  distilling  it  with  2 or  3 per  cent. 

acetic  acid  than  the  simpler  one  first  described. 

of  bichromate  of  potassa  instead  of  carbonate  of 

The  method  here  recommended  is  much  cheaper. 

soda.  Acetic  acid  purified  with  bichromate  of  potassa 

and  yields  a much  j)urer  product  than  the  ordinary 

is,  in  fact,  undistinguishable  from  that  which  is 

method  of  distilling  impure  acetate  of  lime  with  sul- 

obfciined  from  pure  acetate  of  soda  by  distillation 

phuric  acid;  further,  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 

with  sulphuric  acid,  or  from  pure  acetate  of  lime 

acid  during  the  evaporation  of  impure  acetate,  the 

with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  does  not  exhibit  the 

volatile  slightly  acid  bodies  contained  in  the  wood 

slightest  colour  when  heated  with  strong  sulphuric 

vinegar  are  removed,  according  to  Schnedermann, 

acid,  nor  does  it  reduce  even  the  merest  trace  of 

more  easily  than  by  the  use  of  solution  of  chloride 

silver  when  boiled  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  am- 

of  calcium,  or  by  roasting  the  impure  acetate  of  lime 

monia.  When  saturated  with  oxide  of  lead  it  yields 

either  per  se  or  with  hydrate  of  lime.  In  the  latter 

a white  salt,  the  analysis  of  which  agrees  perfectly 

process,  even  if  it  attains  the  desired  end,  a con- 

with  that  of  pure  acetate  of  lead.  Peroxide  of  man- 

siderable  loss  is  incurred  from  decomposition  of  the 

ganese  may  be  used  instead  of  bichromate  of  potassa ; 

acetate  of  lime,  inasmuch  as  that  substance,  from  its 

but  the  acid  when  thus  purified  gives,  after  a time. 

infusibility,  does  not  admit  of  any  exact  regulation 

a slight  turbidity  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Any  em- 

of  the  heat. 

pyreiunatic  odour  that  it  may  retain  can  be  removed 

The  use  of  hydrochloric,  instead  of  sulphuric  acid. 

by  digesrion  with  pure  animal  charcoal.  As  acetic  j 

in  the  decomposition  of  the  acetate  of  lime,  has  this 

acid  is  etisily  freed  from  hydrochloric  acid,  a slight  j 

great  advantage,  that  the  presence  of  resin,  colouring 

_! 
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matter,  &c.,  in  the  acetate  of  lime,  is  harmless,  pro- 
vided that  the  salt  has  been  sufficiently  heated  to 
drive  off  the  free  volatile  substances.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  the  acetic  acid  pro- 
duced has  always  a bad  odour,  is  saturated  with 
sulphurous  acid,  and  contaminated  by  a variety  of 
products  arising  from  the  deportment  of  the  resins 
at  an  elevated  temperature.  The  sulphate  of  lime 
produced  also  forms  a hard  crust  at  the  bottom  of 
the  retort,  and  in  distilling  on  the  large  scale  the 
under  part  of  the  alembic  must  be  heated  completely 
to  redness  to  drive  out  all  the  acetic  acid.  The  last 
portions  of  acid  that  pass  over  are  moreover  often 
turbid  from  sulphur,  and  the  odour  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  becomes  perceptible,  that  gas  arising  from 
reduction  of  the  sul^jhate  of  Ihne  to  sulphide  of  cal- 
cium at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ; from  these  causes 
the  cast-iron  retorts  soon  become  coiToded. 

Pure  acetic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  the  method 
above  described  at  so  very  low  price  that  it  may  be 
advantageously  used  in  the  preparation  of  acetates, 
especially  of  acetate  of  lead. 

An  important  improvement  in  the  purification  of 
acetic  acid  was  patented  by  H.  E.  Condy  in  18G8. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  a solution  of  acetate 
and  cliloride  of  calcium,  in  equivalent  proportions, 
yields  by  slow  evaporation  large  crystals  containing 
CaCl,CaC2ll302  + 5II2O,  calcium  aceto  - chloride. 
II.  B.  Condy  has  found  that,  by  judicious  manipula- 
tion, these  crystals  are  readily  formed,  and  in  a state 
of  great  purity,  even  when  black  and  brown  acetate 
of  lime  is  operated  on.  From  the  pure  double  salt 
he  obtams  pure  acetic  acid  by  adding  to  it  a strong 
acid  and  distilling. 

For  the  maniifacture  of  the  calcium  aceto-chloride 
for  the  subsequent  manufacture  of  pure  acetic  acid, 
any  inferior  acid,  such  as  that  obtained  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  commercial  acetate  of  lime  witli  sulphuric 
or  muriatic  acids,  may  be  employed ; but  the  most 
pi’actical  and  economical  plan  is  to  take  8 cwts.  of 
commercial  acetate  of  lime,  known  as  distilled  acetate 
of  lime,  and  dissolve  it  by  boiling  in  500  gallons  of 
water.  This  is  filtered  or  allowed  to  settle  till  the 
next  day,  when  a quantity  of  dry  chloride  of  calcium, 
equal  in  weight  to  seven-tenths  of  the  acetate  of  lime 
employed,  is  dissolved  in  it  by  heat  and  agitation. 
If  commercial  cldoride  of  calcium,  or  a strong  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  calcium,  is  used,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  into  calculation  the  water  present,  and  to 
employ  an  additional  quantity  of  chloride  in  com- 
pensation. This  mixed  solution  of  acetate  and 
chloride  of  calcium,  containing,  in  addition  to  the 
quantity  necessary  to  form  the  aceto-chloride,  an 
excess  of  about  20  per  cent,  of  chloride,  is  brought 
by  careful  management  when  boiling  hot,  or  nearly 
so,  to  the  specific  gravity  of  30°  Beaume  ; if  it  should 
be  of  a lower  specific  gravity  it  is  evaporated  to  this 
strength ; if  it  be  too  strong  it  is  diluted  to  the  same 
point,  and  then  drawn  off  to  crystallize.  When 
cold,  and  a crop  of  salt  (aceto-chloride)  has  crystal- 
lized out,  the  mother  liquor  is  drawn  off  and  eva- 
porated down  till  the  hot  liquor  shows  a strength  of 
31  Beaume,  when  it  is  again  drawn  off  to  crystallize. 
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These  evaporations  and  crystallizations  are  repeated 
until  three  other  crops  of  aceto-chloride  are  obtained. 
For  the  third  crop  the  liquor  drawn  off  boils  at 
about  33°  Beaume,  for  the  fourth  at  about  35° 
Beaume,  and  for  the  fifth  about  36°  Beaume.  These 
five  crops  are  of  tolerably  uniform  quality,  and 
leave  by  far  the  greater  part  of  empyreumatic 
matter  in  the  last  mother  liquor,  which  has  given 
up  nearly  all  its  valuable  and  available  acetate  in 
the  form  of  crystal,  and  is  then  eitlier  rejected,  or 
it  may  be  distilled  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  for  producing  an  inferior  acetic  acid. 

For  manufacture  of  the  pure  salt  these  five  crops, 
after  they  have  been  well  washed  and  drained,  are 
redissolved  in  twice  their  weight  of  water,  the  solu- 
tion filtered  through  animal  charcoal,  and  a further 
quantity  of  10  per  cent,  or  thereabout  of  chloride  of 
calcium  is  added,  after  which  the  liquor  is  evapo- 
rated to  29°  Beaume,  at  which  strength  a good  crop 
of  white  salt  is  obtained.  The  mother  liquors  from 
this  salt  are  again  evaporated  down,  and  the  hot 
liquor  drawn  off  to  crystallize  at  30°  Beaume  to 
obtain  a second  crop,  at  31°  for  a third  crop,  and 
at  32°  for  a fourth  crop.  The  mother  liquor  is  then 
turned  into  the  original  solution  of  calcium  aceto- 
chloride,  from  which  the  first  of  the  five  crops  of 
rough  salt  refeiTed  to  has  been  obtained. 

Commercial  brown  acetate  of  lime,  or  even  crude 
pyroligneous  acid,  may  be  employed  for  this  process, 
but  not  with  the  same  advantage.  In  the  case  of 
brown  acetate  of  lime,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  weight  of  acetate  of  lime  employed  should 
be  20  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  “ distilled  ” for  a 
given  weight  of  chloride  of  calcium,  i.e.,  about  12 
parts  brown  acetate  to  7 parts  dry  chloride  ; that 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquor  drawn  off  for 
obtaining  each  crop  of  salt  (aceto-chloride)  must  be 
adjusted  or  regulated  by  experiment,  since  no  two 
samples  of  brown  acetate  of  lime  are  quite  alike,  and 
that  it  will  depend  in  each  case  on  the  care  with 
which  tlie  acetate  may  have  been  prepared.  This 
can  be  ascertained  during  the  process  of  evapora- 
tion by  cooling  and  crystallizing  a sample,  after  the 
boiling  or  hot  liquor  has  attained  30°  Beaume.  If 
after  cooling  a good  crop  of  salt  is  not  obtained,  the 
liquor  must  be  evaporated  further  until  that  object 
is  accomplished.  To  obtain  this  salt  by  the  emjrloy- 
ment  of  crude  pyroligneous  acid  it  is  necessary  to 
neutralize  with  lime,  and  to  estimate  the  quantity 
of  dry  brown  acetate  it  contains  by  evaporating  a 
small  portion  to  di-yness  and  weighing  the  product. 
If  the  solution  contains  1 part  of  brown  acetate 
in  10  parts  it  will  be  simply  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  12  parts  of  the  dry  acetate  in  it  requme 
7 parts  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  that  for  the 
first  crop  it  must  be  evaporated  to  32°  Beaume ; the 
tendency  to  crystallize  must  then  be  estimated  by 
taking  out  a hot  sample  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  and 
again  evaporating  until  the  required  strength  for 
crystallization  is  obtained.  As  a rule  the  mother 
liquors  in  all  cases  require  to  be  evaporated  to  half 
their  bulk  to  yield  a further  crop  of  salt,  and  then 
the  tendency  to  crystallize  can  be  ascertained. 
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When  working  upon  commercial  acetate  of  lime, 
the  acetate  is  previously  roasted  so  as  to  destroy 
some  of  its  impurities.  For  this  purpose  a large 
iron  retort  is  employed,  3 feet  6 inches  in  diameter, 
and  6 feet  long;  near  the  bottom  a grating  is  so 
arranged  as  to  touch  the  sides  of  the  retort  at  a few 
points  only,  in  order  that  conduction  of  heat  from 
the  sides  may  be  but  small.  The  acetate  of  lime  is 
placed  in  sheet-iron  trays  about  2 inches  deep,  which 
are  placed  in  the  grating  one  over  tlie  other  until 
the  retort  is  filled;  the  trays  are  separated  by  iron 
rods  laid  in  between  them,  and  care  is  taken  to  keep 
them  out  of  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  retort. 
The  retort  is  then  gradually  fired  until  the  outlet 
or  head  passing  from  the  retort  becomes  heated  by 
the  escape  of  steam,  after  which  the  fire  is  steadily 
kept  ufi  but  not  raised  higher  until  this  escape  pipe 
commences  again  to  cool  down,  which  indicates  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  water  and  the  impurities  have 
been  driven  off.  The  fire  is  now  let  out,  and  when 
cool,  or  nearly  so,  the  charge  is  drawn.  The  oper- 
ation generally  takes  about  forty-eight  hours  for  its 
completion. 

When  a solution  of  acetate  of  lime  obtained  by 
neutralizing  impure  acetic  acid  is  operated  upon, 
the  aceto-chloride  may  be  similarly  roasted  before 
redissolving  and  recrystallizing  it.  Roasting  the 
aceto-chloride  may  also  be  done  when  working  on 
commercial  acetate  of  lime  in  place  of  roasting  the 
acetate.  Or  in  lieu  of  roasting,  the  original  solution 
of  acetate  and  chloride,  or  the  acetate  of  lime  alone, 
is  sometimes  filtered  through  animal  charcoal,  which 
has  a remarkable  affinity  for,  or  power  of,  separating 
the  empyreumatic  impurities  from  the  aceto-chloride, 
and  also,  though  in  a much  less  degree,  from  acetate 
of  lime. 

To  make  acetic  acid,  the  calcium  aceto-chloride, 
purified  by  crystallization,  is  decomposed  with 
hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  or  any  other  acid  having  suffi- 
cient affinity  for  Inne  to  liberate  the  acetic  acid  con- 
tained in  the  salt,  and  the  acetic  acid  separated  from 
the  chloride,  and  sulphate,  or  other  calcium  salt,  by 
distillation. 

The  plan  adopted  is  as  follows : — To  112  parts  of 
calcium  aceto-cldoride,  24  parts  of  sulphuric  acid, 
sjiec.  grav.  1'845,  or  thereabout,  diluted  with  twice 
its  volume  of  water,  are  added ; these  materials 
having  been  well  mixed,  are  then  distilled,  and  the 
acetic  acid  condensed  in  the  usual  manner.  To 
render  this  acid  quite  pure,  i.e.,  free  from  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  is  again  distilled  off  alkali  or  acetate 
of  soda,  employed  in  the  proportion  of  1 lb.  to  10 
gallons  of  acid. 

Another  method  is  to  take  of  aceto-chloride  of 
calcium  100  parts,  and  of  hydrochloric  acid,  spec, 
grav.  IT  60,  50  parts  each  by  weight,  and  after  care- 
fully dissolving  the  former  in  the  latter,  distilling 
off  the  acetic  acid  and  condensing  it  as  usual.  This 
operation  is  performed  in  a suitable  still,  and  in  the 
manner  usually  followed  in  the  manufacture  of  acetic 
acid  by  the  decomposition  of  acetate  of  lime  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  This  acid  is  also  redistilled  with 
sufficient  alkali  to  retain  any  slight  trace  of  hydro- 


chloric acid  which  may  have  passed  over  with  the 
vapour  in  the  first  operation.  The  aceto-chloride  is 
frequently  sent  into  the  market  to  be  used  by  the 
purchaser  as  a convenient  source  of  acetic  acid. 
This  process  has  the  great  advantage  over  many 
others  that  the  preparation  of  the  aceto-chloride  can 
be  conducted  on  the  spot  where  wood  is  distilled,  as 
for  example,  in  foreign  countries  where  wood  is 
cheap,  and  may  then  be  imported  into  this  country 
for  the  process  of  producing  the  pure  acetic  acid  to 
be  completed. 

A patent  was  taken  out  in  1873  by  John  Steep- 
man,  of  Glasgow,  for  a process  for  the  purification 
of  acetic  acid  by  passing  the  crude  vapours  through 
some  hydrocarbon  (preferably  paraffin),  kept  at  the 
temperature  of  the  distillate,  in  order  to  separate  the 
empyreumatic  matters  before  condensation.  The 
impurities  are  retained  by  the  hydrocarbon,  and  the 
acid  vapour  passes  on  in  a pure  state  to  ordinary  con- 
densers, wlulst  the  hydrocarbon  is  renewed  periodi- 
cally as  it  becomes  charged  with  the  impurities. 

The  process  may  be  practically  carried  out  in  any 
convenient  vessel  or  apparatus,  in  which  the  crude 
acetic  acid  vapours  can  be  brought  into  intimate  and 
continued  contact  with  the  purifying  substance. 
Messrs.  Steedman  & M'Alister  employ  a copper 
vessel  of  a rectangular  form,  about  5 feet  long,  1 
foot  wide,  and  2 feet  9 inches  deep.  This  vessel  is 
fitted  internally  with  three  partitions  of  copper  or 
wood,  which  are  horizontal  m cross  section,  but 
slightly  inclined  longitudinally.  The  partitions  are 
open  at  alternate  ends,  and  the  vessel  being  filled 
with  paraffin,  the  acetic  acid  vapour,  which  is  intro- 
duced from  the  usual  distillatory  apparatus  by  a pipe 
leading  in  beneath  the  closed  end  of  the  lowest 
partition,  travels  along  through  the  paraffin  from 
end  to  end  beneath  the  partitions,  and  is  finally  led 
from  the  top  of  the  vessel  to  ordinary  condensing  ap- 
paratus. The  paraffin  is  kept  sufficiently  heated  by  a 
coiled  steam  pipe,  or  steam  jacket,  or  in  any  other 
convenient  way,  and  is  withdrawn  from  the  vessel 
whenever  it  is  fully  charged  with  impurities  from 
the  acetic  acid.  If  wished,  the  acetic  acid  may  be 
passed  successively  through  two  or  more  vessels 
containing  the  purifying  substances.  In  practice  it 
is  found  to  be  convenient  to  use  the  “ heavy  oil  ” 
for  the  separation  of  the  grosser  impurities,  and  to 
pass  the  acid  afterwards  through  ordinary  paraffin 
for  further  purification.  A purifying  vessel  of  the 
above  dimensions  is  suitable  for  use  in  connection 
with  a still  of  a size  usually  receiving  about  100 
gallons  at  a charge. 

A large  portion  of  the  impurities  taken  up  by  the 
paraffin  may  be  separated  therefrom  by  agitation 
with  hot  water;  and  the  paraffin  may  be  further 
purified  by  the  processes  ordinarily  employed  for 
that  purpose,  and  is  then  again  fit  for  use  as  before. 
The  heavy  oil  may  be  purified  by  ordinary  processes. 

Of  late  years  woody  fibre  has  been  much  used 
for  paper-making  and  analogous  purposes ; various 
patents  have  therefore  been  taken  out,  having  for 
their  object  the  extraction  of  the  acetic  acid, 
methybc  alcohol,  resin,  &c.,  without  carbonization: 
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rtiat  of  George  Fry,  in  18C9,  may  be  quoted  as 
typical. 

'Fhe  first  process  is  the  cutting  of  the  wood  into 
strips  or  small  pieces.  The  sizes  of  the  slips  into 
which  it  is  preferable  to  cut  the  wood  intended  for 
paper-making  are  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  if  the  slips  are  less  than 

half  an  inch  in  length 
the  fibre  is  liable  to 
be  too  much  cut  and 
too  short ; and  if 
they  are  more  than 
an  inch  and  a half 
in  length,  the  boiling 
must  be  continued 
for  a longer  time,  as 
the  saturation  of  the 
wood  takes  place 
principally  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  grain, 
so  that  the  shorter 
the  fibre  the  more 
perfect  the  satura- 
tion. On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  found  that 
a thickness  of  from 
one  - eighth  to  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  is  the  most  convenient  size  for  the 
subsequent  process  of  rolling  and  pressing  to  fit  it  for 
paper  pulp.  It  is  especially  desirable  thatall  the  pieces 
of  wood  operated  upon  at  one  time  sliould  be  of 
one  uniform  length  and  thickness,  in  order  that  the 
saturation  of  and  pressure  on  all  the  fibre  may  be 
equal.  The  wood  after  being  cut  into  suitable 


pieces  is  placed  in  cages  (made  of  perforated  zinc 
or  copper  wire)  that  exactly  fill  the  inside  of  the 
inner  cylinder  of  the  boiler  b (see  Figs.  26  and  27). 
These  cages  are  then  placed  in  the  boiler,  the  cover 
c is  put  on,  and  water  is  pumped  into  the  boiler  so 
as  to  fill  it,  with  the  exception  of  a small  space  left 
for  expansion.  By  means  of  the  steam  jacket  de- 
scribed below  the  boiler  is  then  heated.  The  degree 
VOL.  I. 


of  heat  that  has  been  found  most  effectual  for  the 
purpose  is  that  yielded  by  steam  of  70  to  100  pounds 
pressure  to  the  square  inch,  or  equal  to  about  from 
300°  to  330°  Fahrenheit.  This  heat  must  be  con- 
tinued for  from  three  to  five  hours,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  wood  and  the  size  of  the  pieces.  The 
heat  employed  may  be  greater,  and  if  so  the  time  of 
the  boiling  will  be  proportionately  less,  but  that 
above  indicated  is  preferred  in  practice. 

In  the  diagrams  (Figs.  26  and  27)  A represents 
any  suitable  boiler  for  generating  high  pressure 
steam ; b is  a boiler  with  a steam  jacket,  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  composed  of  two  cylinders  of  wrought  iron 
rivetted  together  at  «,  n;  C is  a movable  cover  (to 
allow  of  the  introduction  and  withdrawal  of  a cage 
containing  wood)  fastened  to  the  flanged  end  of  the 
boiler  by  means  of  stout  bolts  and  nuts ; s is  a pipe 
for  conveying  steam  fi’om  the  steam  chest  of  the 
generating  boiler,  a,  to  the  space  between  the  two 
cylinders  of  b ; v is  a valve  which  can  be  opened 
and  shut  at  pleasure  ; w is  a pipe  dipping  into  the 
water  of  the  boiler,  a,  down  which  the  condensed 
steam  returns  from  the  steam  jacket  of  b into  A ; v* 
is  a valve  so  constructed  that  it  is  closed  by  pressure 
from  A to  B,  but  opened  by  pressure  from  B to  A,  by 
which  means  water  can  pass  from  B to  A,  but  not 
from  A to  B.  The  cage  or  cages  containing  strips  of 
wood  being  placed  in  the  inner  chamber  of  B,  the 
cover  C is  bolted  on  and  water  is  pumped  into  this 
chamber.  The  valve  v is  then  opened.  As  soon  as 
the  pressure  in  the  steam  jacket  of  b approaches 
that  in  the  generating  boiler.  A,  the  condensed  steam 
(now  v/ater)  passes  freely  from  B back  into  A,  and 
the  contents  of  the  inner  chamber  of  B become  rapidly 
heated  by  the  steam  supplied  by  the  pipe,  s,  to  the 
jacket. 

The  object  of  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  boiler 
referred  to  is  to  prevent  the  burning  or  charring  of 
either  the  fibre  or  the  liquid,  to  which  it  would  be 
liable  in  ordinary  boilers.  When  the  wood  has  beeni 
sufficiently  boiled  the  steam  is  shut  off  from  the 
jacket  of  the  boiler,  and  a valve  opened  in  the  pipe 
through  which  liquid  is  conveyed  to  and  from  the 
inner  chamber  of  the  boiler.  The  liquid  in  which 
the  wood  has  been  boiled  then  passes  first 
through  a coil  of  copper  pipe  placed  in  a ci.stern  of 
cold  water  (renewed  constantly  during  the  passage 
of  the  liquid),  and  next  through  a box  strainer  of 
fine  wire  gauze  into  a still  or  retort.  This  still  is 
heated  in  the  usual  manner  by  means  of  high  pres- 
sure steam,  and  the  liquid  in  which  the  wood'  has 
been  boiled  is  distilled. 

The  first  part  of  the  distillate  consists  of  dilute 
spirit  (wood  spirit,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  other  spirit, 
according  to  the  kind  of  wood  operated  upon),  and 
the  latter  part  of  dilute  acetic  acid.  The  spirituous 
liquid  is  rectified  in  the  usual  way,  by  which  the 
gi'eater  part  of  the  water  is  separated  from  tlie 
spirit.  The  acid  liquid  is  run  into  an  evaporating 
pan,  where  it  is  neutralized  by  an  alkali,  and.  then 
after  evaporating  the  water  by  a gentle  heat  the 
acetate  of  the  base  remains.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
almost  anhydrous  acid  it  is  only  necessaiy  to>  mix 
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gradually  a strong  acid  (such  as  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid)  with  the  acetate  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  take  up  the  base,  and  to  pour  or  distil  off  tne 
acetic  acid  thus  set  free.  The  residuum  (or  solid 
matter  left  in  the  still)  consists  of  rosin  or  resin, 
sugar,  and  a compound  of  iodine,  the  only  part  of 
which  at  present  utilized  is  the  resin.  This  is 
isolated  by  washing  the  residuum  with  water  on  a 
filter,  the  resin  being  insoluble  in  water,  is  pre- 
cipitated in  small  crystals,  from  which  the  other 
matters  being  soluble  are  washed.  As  soon  as  pres- 
sure in  the  boiler  has  ceased  by  allowing  the  liquid 
to  escape  as  above  described,  the  cover  c is  removed, 
the  cages  are  drawn  out,  and  the  wood  fibre  is  passed 
between  strong  pressure  rollers,  or  a hydraulic  press 
may  be  used.  The  expressed  liquid  is  passed  into 
the  stUl  with  the  liquid  obtained  from  the  boiler. 
For  the  manufacture  of  paper  the  fibre  is  thrown 
into  a washing  or  rag  machine,  and  reduced  to  pulp. 
After  washing  it  may  be  bleached  as  occasion  may 
require  by  the  usual  process,  viz.,  the  action  of 
chlorine,  either  alone  or  aided  by  an  alkali  or  an 
acid.  If  the  fibre  is  to  be  used  for  cordage  the 


wood  must  be  cut  into  strips  of  greater  length,  the 
boiling  must  be  continued  longer,  and  after  rolling 
and  pressing  the  fibre  must  be  carefully  washed. 

Pure  Acetic  Acid  from  Brandy  Vinegar. — 
By  Volckel’s  process,  brandy  vinegar  which  con- 
tains from  12  to  15  parts  of  anhydrous  acid  is  satu- 
rated with  lime,  and  the  solution  strained  through  a 
linen  cloth,  and  evaporated  in  an  iron  vessel.  The 
dried  salt  is  perfectly  white.  The  decomposition  of 
the  acetate  of  lime  is  effected  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
but  the  acetate  of  lime  being  less  feculent  than  that 
obtained  from  wood  vinegar,  more  hydrochloric  acid 
is  required  for  its  decomposition.  The  amount  used 
is  about  130  parts  of  acid  to  100  parts  of  the  lime  salt. 
Final  purification  is  effected  as  usual. 

Aro.matic  V INEGAR. — Crystallized  acetate  of  cop- 
per is  the  salt  most  usually  employed : 20  lbs.  of  the 
powdered  acetate  of  copper  are  introduced  into  an 
earthen  retort  of  about  2 gallons  capacity ; the  retort 
is  luted  and  carefully  dried  before  applying  heat  to 
distil  the  acid,  and  by  this  precaution  it  lasts  much 
longer.  The  elongated  neck  of  the  retort  is  con- 
nected with  a tubulated  receiver;  this  is  joined  to 


several  others,  the  last  being  furnished  with  a curved 
safety-tube,  dipped  into  a vessel  of  water.  The 
retort  is  inserted  into  a furnace,  and  a gentle  heat 
applied,  which  is  gradually  increased ; the  rapid  or 
slow  development  of  vapour  serving  as  a guide  to 
direct  the  proj>er  application  of  the  heat.  Fig.  28 
shows  the  apparatus  on  a small  scale ; F is  the  fur- 
nace which  heats  the  retort,  A ; B B R are  tubulated 
receivers,  immersed  in  cold  water  in  the  coolers, 
ccc;  the  last  receiver,  b,  has  a Welter’s  safety 
tube,  b,  the  long  ann  of  which  dips  into  the  water  in 
E,  where  any  uncondensed  vapours  from  the  receivers 
are  absorbed.  The  fire  in  f is  lighted,  and  the  heat 
gradually  raised  so  long  as  any  vapours  pass  over ; 
when  no  more  vapours  are  given  off,  the  distillation  is 
terminated,  the  fire  is  withdrawn,  and  the  apparatus 
allowed  to  cool : 20  lbs.  of  the  copper  salt  produce, 
by  distillation,  about  10  lbs.  of  rough  acid,  of  a 
greenish  colour,  and  I’OGl  spec.  grav. ; the  residue 
in  the  retort  consists  of  6^  lbs.  of  metallic  copper, 
mixed  with  a small  quantity  of  charcoal.  The  crude 
acid  is  then  rectified  in  a glass  retort  of  the  capacity 
of  about  gallon,  to  which  is  adapted  a tubulated 
receiver,  and  heat  applied  by  means  of  a sand-bath. 
A weak  acid  comes  over  first,  which  is  collected 
separately  until  it  acquires  a density  of  1-072;  the 


receiver  is  then  changed,  and  the  distillation  con- 
tinued till  the  condensed  products  begin  to  become 
empyreumatic,  when  a third  receiver  is  supplied  to 
collect  the  last  portions.  An  acid  of  spec.  grav. 
1'080  to  1‘088  is  found  in  the  second  vessel;  the 
first  and  last  portions  are  redistilled,  and  mixed  with 
the  stronger  acid  in  the  second  receiver.  The  acid 
from  20  lbs.  of  acetate  of  copper,  upon  second 
rectification,  yields  6 lbs.  of  acid,  spec.  grav.  1'085 ; 
3 lbs.  spec.  grav.  1-042;  and  half  a lb.  of  acid,  spec, 
grav.  1-023. 

Other  metallic  acetates  may  be  used,  but  yield 
variable  amounts  of  acid.  The  acetates  of  copper, 
silver,  mercury,  lead,  &c.,  afford  a larger  proportion 
of  acetic  acid.  Acetone,  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic 
acid,  and  marsh  gas,  are  evolved  in  various  propor- 
tions ; the  metal  of  the  salt  is  invariably  left  in  the 
retort.  The  acetate  of  silver  gives  off  no  acetone 
when  submitted  to  destructive  distillation.  Acetates, 
the  metals  of  which  retain  carbonic  acid  at  a red 
heat,  produce  chiefly  the  carbonate  of  the  base  and 
acetone,  but  very  little  acetic  acid:  the  acetates  of 
potassa,  soda,  and  baryta  behave  in  tins  manner; 
but  when  the  metal  cannot  retain  carbonic  acid  at  a 
red  heat,  as  in  the  case  of  the  acetates  of  magnesia, 
zinc,  and  manganese,  the  acetone  is  accompanied  by 
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carbonic  acid,  and  the  oxides  of  such  metals  remain 
in  the  retort. 

The  small  amount  of  acetone  which  passes  over 
with  the  acetic  acid,  in  the  distillation  of  acetate  of 
copper,  imparts  an  agreeable  aroma;  and  by  the 
addition  of  a little  camphor  or  essential  oils,  the  aro- 
matic vinegar  of  commerce  is  produced. 

Acetic  Acid  and  Vinegar  Testing. — The 
specific  gravity  of  vinegar  is  sometimes  ascertained 
by  a species  of  hydrometer,  termed  an  acctometer. 
By  dipping  it  into  the  vinegar  under  examination, 
and  observing  the  depth  to  which  it  sinks,  the  num- 
ber of  the  scale  marking  the  level  of  the  liquid 
indicates  the  density  of  the  solution,  from  which, 
by  means  of  a table,  the  percentage  of  real  acid  is 
ascertained.  The  results  vary  for  different  tempera- 
tures, as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  com- 
piled by  OuDE.MANNS,  according  to  whom  Mohr’s 
determinations  were  made,  not  with  pure  glacial 
acetic  acid,  but  with  an  acid  containing  5 per  cent, 
of  water: — 


Acetic 

Acid, 

per  ceut. 

Density. 

Acetic 
Acid, 
V2H4U., 
per  cent. 

Density, 

15«  C. 

40®  C. 

15®  C. 

40®  C. 

1 

1 -0007 

0-9936 

51 

1-0623 

1-0416 

2 

1 0022 

0-9948 

52 

1 0631 

1-04-23 

3 

1-0(137 

0-9960 

53 

1-0638 

1-04-29 

4 

1-0052 

0 9972 

54 

1-0646 

1-0434 

.5 

1 0067 

0-9984 

55 

1 -0653 

1-0440 

G 

1-0083 

0-9996 

56 

1-0660 

10145 

7 

1-0098 

1-0008 

57 

1-0666 

1 04.50 

8 

1-0113 

1-00-20 

58 

1 0673 

1 -0455 

9 

1-0127 

1-0032 

.59 

1-0679 

1-0460 

10 

1 014-2 

1 -0044 

60 

1-0685 

1-0464 

11 

1-0157 

1-0056 

61 

1-0691 

1-0468 

12 

1-0171 

1-0067 

62 

1-0697 

1 -0472 

13 

1-0185 

1-0079 

63 

1 -0702 

1 0475 

14 

1-0-200 

1-0090 

64 

1-O707 

1-0479 

lo 

1-0214 

1-0101 

65 

1-0712 

1 -0482 

IG 

1 02-28 

1-0112 

66 

1-0717 

1-0485 

17 

1-0242 

1-01-23 

67 

1 07-21 

1-0488 

18 

1-02.56 

1-0134 

68 

1-0725 

1-0491 

19 

1-0270 

1-0144 

69 

I -0729 

1 0493 

20 

1 0284 

1-0155 

70 

1-0733 

1-0495 

21 

1-0298 

1-0166 

71 

1-0737 

1-0497 

22 

1-0311 

1-0176 

72 

1-0740 

1-0498 

2:; 

1 03-24 

1-0187 

73 

1-0742 

1-0499 

24 

1-0337 

1-0197 

74 

1-0744 

1-0500 

25 

1 03.50 

1-0207 

75 

1-0746 

1-0501 

26 

1 -0363 

1-0217 

76 

1-0747 

1-0.501 

27 

1 -0375 

1 0-227 

77 

1-0748 

1-0501 

28 

1-0388 

1-0236 

78 

1-0748 

1-0500 

29 

1 0400 

1 -0246 

79 

1-0748 

1-0499 

30 

1-0412 

1 0255 

80 

1-0748 

1-0497 

31 

1 04-24 

1-0264 

81 

1 0747 

1-0495 

32 

1 -0436 

1-0274 

82 

1-0746 

1-0492 

33 

1-0447 

1-0283 

83 

1-0744 

1-0489 

34 

1-0459 

1-0-291 

84 

1 -0742 

1-0485 

35 

1-0470 

1-0300 

85 

1 -0739 

1-0481 

36 

1-0481 

1-0308 

86 

1-0736 

1-0475 

37 

1-0492 

1-0316 

87 

1-0731 

1-0469 

38 

1-0.502 

1-0324 

88 

1-07-26 

1-0462 

39 

1-0513 

1-0332 

89 

1-07-20 

1-0455 

40 

1-0.5-23 

1 0340 

90 

1-0713 

1-0447 

41 

1-0533 

1-0348 

91 

1-0705 

1-0438 

42 

1-0.543 

1-0355 

92 

1-0696 

1 04-28 

43 

1-0.552 

1-0363 

93 

1-0686 

1-0416 

44 

1-0562 

1-0370 

94 

1-0674 

1 -0403 

4.5 

1-0.571 

1-0377 

95 

1-0660 

1-0388 

46 

1 -0580 

1 0384 

96 

1-0644 

1-0370 

47 

1-0589 

1-0.191 

97 

1 06-25 

1-03.50 

•18 

1-0598 

1-0397 

98 

1-0604  - 

1-0327 

49 

1-0607 

1-0404 

99 

1-0580 

1-0.301 

50 

i-0615 

10410 

100 

1-05.=  3 

1-0-273 

Vinegar  made  from  dilute  .alcohol  or  ripe  wines, 
in  which  no  great  excess  of  .albuminous  and  other 
matters  is  present,  can  to  a certain  limit  be  tested 
with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  acetometer ; but  vine- 
gars made  from  malt,  poor  wines,  and  such  liquids 
as  contain  an  excess  of  organic  matters,  do  not  admit 
of  being  tested  with  the  required  degree  of  accur.acy 
by  this  method,  since  the  apparent  quantity  of  real 
acetic  acid  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies,  which  add  to  the  density  of  the  liquid.  In 
some  cases  the  vinegar  is  saturated  with  chalk  or 
milk  of  lime,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  acetate  of  lime  liquor  ascertained,  by 
which  a nearer  approximation  is  arrived  at  than  by 
the  direct  testing  of  the  vinegar ; yet  on  neither  of 
these  two  methods  can  implicit  reliance  be  placed. 

The  most  common  method  of  ascertaining  the  per- 
centage of  acetic  acid  in  vinegar  is  to  neutralize  it 
with  pure  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda,  noting  the 
quantity  of  these  salts  required  to  saturate  the  acid. 
The  amount  of  real  acid  in  a sample  is  then  ascer- 
tained by  a simple  calculation,  since  every  106 
grains  of  the  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  or  138  grains 
of  the  c.aibonate  of  potassa — one  equivalent — indi- 
cate 120  grains,  or  two  equivalents,  of  pure  acetic 
acid.  The  examination  is  made  in  the  following 
manner : — 530  grains  of  pure  dry  carbonate  of  soda 
are  dissolved  in  10,000  grains  of  distilled  water — • 
ten  alkalimetrical  measures.  This  mixture  consti- 
tutes the  test  solution,  and  is  kept  in  a stoppered 
bottle  for  use.  An  ounce  of  the  vinegar  is  either 
weighed  or  measured,  and  put  into  a beaker  or  por- 
cel.ain  dis’i,  and  1000  grains  of  the  test  solution — • 
equal  to  100  divisions  of  the  burette — are  poured, 
in  successive  sm.all  portions,  into  the  vinegar,  the 
solution  being  well  agitated  with  a glass  or  porcelain 
rod  after  each  addition.  The  solution  is  tested  at 
intervals  with  blue  litmus  paper,  and  so  long  as  its 
colour  is  reddened  when  dropped  into  the  liquid, 
and  the  effervescing  continues,  free  acid  still  remains 
in  solution,  and  more  test  solution  must  be  added. 
IThen  the  saturation  of  the  vinegar  is  nearly  com- 
plete, heat  is  applied  to  expel  the  caibonic  acid 
which  is  absorbed,  and  would,  if  nor  driven  off, 
communicate  a f.aint  rose  tint  to  the  test  paper,  and 
thus  cause  an  error  in  the  results.  If  the  paper 
still  becomes  red  after  heating,  a few  drops  more  of 
the  alkaline  liquor  are  poured  in,  till  the  paper  is 
only  feebly  reddened.  Sometimes  a few  drops  of 
tincture  of  litmus  are  added  to  the  acetic  acid  to  be 
tested ; as  the  operation  draws  to  a close  the  litmus 
regains  in  part  its  blue  colour.  This  plan,  however, 
offers  no  advantage,  for  the  acid  may  be  completely 
saturated  long  before  the  colour  of  the  blue  litmus 
is  restored.  The  number  of  divisions  of  the  test 
liquor  required  to  saturate  the  acid  is  read  off,  and 
by  a rule  of  three  calculation  the  amount  of  acid  in 
the  sample  is  found. 

Fig.  29  represents  Gay-Lussac’s  burette.  Bine’s 
burette.  Fig.  30,  is  much  less  fragile  ; the  solutions 
arc,  however,  liable  to  run  down  outside  the  spout, 
a.  This  can  be  prevented  by  applying  a little  stiff 
taUow  to  the  spout,  and  boring  through  it  a small 
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hole  with  a needle.  To  manage  this  instrument 
properly  it  must  be  held  near  the  top,  the  thumb 
being  placed  above  the  scale.  If  it  be  held  lower 
down  the  delivery  of  single  drops  is 
Fig  29.  difficult.  The  most  convenient  of  all 
forms  of  burette  is  that  of  Moiik, 
^ Fig.  31.  « is  a cylindrical  tube 

which  is  gTaduated  into  100  parts, 
0°  being  at  the  top  and  100°  at  the 
bottom.  The  tube  is  open  at  both 
ends,  but  the  lower  end  is  contracted, 
and  is  coniiected  by  a short  flexible 
tube  of  vulcanized  caoutchouc  with 
a small  glass  jet,  c.  Across  the 
flexible  tube  is  placed  a pinch-cock, 
d,  which  closes  the  tube  when  left 
at  rest,  and  opens  it  wlien  the  but- 
tons at  d are  slightly  pressed  with 
the  finger  and  thumb.  It  is  easy 
either  to  let  out  a continuous  stream  of  the 
test  liquor,  or  to  limit  its  passage  to  single  drops. 
Tlie  burette  is  suspended  by  a ring  of  cork  or 
caoutchouc  from  the  upper  arm,  e b,  of  the  support. 
The  lower  arm  serves  to  keep  the  burette  in  a 
vertical  position.  The  point,  c,  is  fixed  at  such  a 
height  above  the  table  as  to  allow  free  access  to  the 
vessel  containing  the  liquid  to  be  tested. 
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Instead  of  a soda  test  liquor, 
a solution  of  ammonia  is  some- 
times used  to  saturate  the  acid. 

T'his  solution  is  prepared  by 
adding  water  to  concentrated 
ammonia  till  the  spec.  grav.  is  0'992 : 1000  grains 
of  this  dilute  ammonia  contain  one  equivalent  of 
ammonia,  which  is  capable  of  saturating  one  equiva- 
lent of  acetic  acid.  The  application  of  this  test  is 
similar  to  that  already  described. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  preserving  the  dilute 
ammonia  of  the  same  strength,  which  is  an  objection 
to  its  use ; but  a uniformity  of  concentration  is 
insured  by  introducing  into  the  bottle  two  glass 


hydrometer  bulbs,  so  adjusted  that  one  remains 
barely  touching  at  the  bottom,  and  the  other  floats 
just  under  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  as  long  as  the 
test  liquor  maintains  the  proper  strength.  If  a part 
of  the  ammonia  volatilizes,  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  liquor  will  become  proportionably  greater,  and 
the  glass  bulbs  rise  ; the  lower  one  higher  from  the 
bottom,  and  the  upper  one  partly  above  the  surface. 
When  this  happens  more  strong  ammonia  is  added, 
till  the  hydrostatic  drops  are  properly  readjusted. 

Otto’s  acetometer.  Fig.  32,  is  a glass  tube  sealed 
at  one  end,  36  centimetres  long  by  1‘5  centimetres 
wide;  upon  it  two  scales  are  engraved,  one  at  tiie 
bottom  for  measuring  the  vinegar,  and  the 
scale  at  the  top  for  measuring  the  test 
liquor.  His  mode  of  operation  is  to  pour  a 
certain  quantity  of  litmus  solution  into  the 
tube,  and  then  sufficient  vinegar  to  fill  it 
uj)  to  where  the  upper  scale  begins.  The 
test  liquor,  containing  1'369  per  cent,  of 
ammonia,  is  then  added  until  the  blue 
colour  of  the  litmus  is  restored ; the  quantity 
required  of  course  indicates  tlie  percentage 
of  acetic  acid. 

These  methods  are  slightly  inaccurate, 
in  consequence  of  neutral  acetates  of  the 
alkalies  themselves  exliibiting  an  alkaline 
reaction.  The  error,  however,  has  been 
shown  by  Otto  to  be  less  than  OT  per  cent, 
for  an  acid  containing  10  per  cent,  of 
crystallizable  acetic  acid.  It  may,  moreover, 
be  avoided  by  using  a test  solution  which 
has  been  graduated  for  the  purpose  by 
means  of  a solution  of  pure  acetic  acid  of 
known  strength. 

Greville  Williams  advocates  the  use 
saccharate.  To  prepare  this  test  liquid  lime  is  dis- 
solved in  a moderately  strong  solution  of  sugar.  The 
solution,  after  filtering,  has  its  strength  ascertained 
by  means  of  a standard  sulphuric  acid  solution,  and 
is  then  diluted  until  five  divisions  of  the  burette 
correspond  to  one  grain  of  acetic  acid.  To  perforin 
this  experiment  fifty  grains  of  the  sample  to  be  exa- 
mined are  taken  and  made  up  with  water  into  about 
two  ounces  of  liquid,  a few  pieces  of  litmus  paper 
are  then  thrown  in  and  the  test  liquid  carefully  added, 
with  constant  stirring,  until  the  blue  colour  of  the 
litmus  is  restored.  With  moderate  care  the  results 
do  not  vary,  and  in  rapid  work  can  be  relied  on  to 
0"25  per  cent. 

In  each  of  the  preceding  modes  of  testing  it  is 
evident  that,  should  the  vinegar  contain  any  admix- 
ture of  other  acids,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or  the  like,  these  will  increase  the 
quantity  of  the  alkaline  solution  required  to  neutra- 
lize the  weight  of  vinegar  taken  for  the  test.  Pre- 
liminaiy  examinations  should  be  made  to  ascertain 
if  these  impurities  be  present,  and  if  so,  their  amount 
determined. 

Sulphuric  Acid  in  Vinegar. — After  the  conver- 
sion of  malt,  beer,  weak  wines,  &c.,  into  vinegar, 
a putrid  fermentation  often  takes  place  which  de- 
composes the  whole  of  their  acetic  acid.  It  was 
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formerly  considered  necessary  that  sulphuric  acid 
should  be  added  to  counteract  this  tendency  of  the 
liquid  to  decomposition,  and  to  preserve  it  from 
turbidity.  This  addition  was  permitted  to  the  ex- 
tent of  1 gallon  of  sulphuric  acid  to  1000  gallons  of 
vinegar,  by  an  excise  regulation,  and  had  therefore 
a legal  sanction.  Sulphuric  acid  is  now  known  to  be 
unnecessary  in  properly  prepared  vinegars,  although 
it  is  still  added  by  some  manufacturers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increiising  the  strength  of  their  vinegars,  or 
in  some  instances  merely  from  habit  and  the  indis- 
position to  disturb  the  routine  of  an  old-established 
practice.  Sulphuric  acid  in  vinegar  should  invariably 
be  looked  upon  as  the  mark  of  inferior  quality ; for 
it  is  only  where  the  mode  of  manufacture  is  defec- 
tive that  its  addition  is  at  all  necessary.  Sulphuric 
acid  does  not  in  the  least  favour  digestion,  and  it 
is  known  that  it  affects  the  coats  of  the  stomach. 
Besides  the  addition  of  the  of  sulphuric 

acid,  many  persons — makers  or  vendors — add  a far 
greater  proportion  in  order  to  confer  that  acidity 
which  ought  only  to  be  produced  by  the  acetic 
acid.  Some  of  these  mixtures  are  most  dangerous 
to  the  community,  as  the  commonest  oil  of  vitriol 
is  often  used  as  the  adulterant.  Vinegars  adulter- 
ated with  pyrites  vitriol  also  generally  contain 
arsenic. 

Several  methods  have  been  given  by  chemists  for 
the  detection  of  sulphuric  acid  in  vinegar  or  acetic 
acid.  Here  will  be  enumerated  a few  of  the  more 
trustworthy  for  the  qualitative  and  quantitative 
estimation  of  sulphuric  acid  in  vinegars.  It  should, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  vinegar  made  from 
wine,  malt,  &c.,  contains  some  soluble  neutral  sul- 
phates, these  being  natural  constituents  of  the  grain 
or  grapes  from  which  the  wine  or  fermented  wort 
is  obtained ; and  that  by  the  more  delicate  tests  this 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  in  combination  wdl  be 
indicated. 

If  the  vinegar  be  suspected  to  contain  a greater 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  than  that  which  is  author- 
ized, it  may  be  ascertained  pretty  accurately  by 
making  a solution  of  1 part  of  sugar  in  30  parts  of 
water,  bringing  the  liquid  to  a temperature  of  190° 
or  200°  Fahr.  by  means  of  steam  heat,  and  then 
adding  a drop  of  the  suspected  vinegar.  If  sulphuric 
acid  in  excess  be  present  it  will  carbonize  the  sugar, 
causing  a blackish  spot  to  appear  at  the  point  where 
the  vinegar  came  in  contact  with  the  saccharine 
solution.  This  happens  when  the  vinegar  contains 
the  y^ijth  of  its  weight  of  the  adulterant.  When 
the  amount  ranges  between  the  ^^^th  and  -g^^th 
of  the  impurity,  a greenish  spot  appears. 

The  next  and  principal  test  is  the  precipitation  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  a soluble  salt  of 
barium,  in  the  form  of  insoluble  barium  sulphate 
(BaSO^),  which  falls  down  as  a heavy  white  powder. 
A correct  inference  may  be  drawn  as  to  whether 
the  vinegar  contains  more  than  the  ordinary  amount 
of  sulphuric  acid,  by  observing  the  bulk  of  the  pre- 
cipitate. An  immediate  white  precipitate  indicates 
the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  when  only  about  the 
J-j,tli  or  adulterant  is  present ; but  ^ 
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this  precipitate  does  not  so  quickly  subside  as  when 
larger  quantities  are  present. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  determined  quantitatively  in 
the  following  way  : — -Half  a pound  of  the  vinegar  is 
evaporated  in  a porcelain  or  platinum  basin,  on  a 
water-bath  or  by  steam  heat,  till  the  eight  ounces 
are  reduced  to  one  ounce  ; the  basin  is  then  removed 
from  the  heat  and  allowed  to  cool,  and  five  to  six 
times  its  bulk  of  strong  alcohol  is  added.  The 
earthy  and  alkaline  suljihates  naturally  present  in 
the  vinegar  are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  conse- 
quently fall  down.  After  the  x>recipitate  has  sub- 
sided, the  solution  is  filtered  off,  and  the  residue 
washed  with  dilute  spirit.  The  greater  part  of  the 
alcohol  is  then  expelled  by  evaporation  in  the  water- 
bath,  the  remaining  liquid  diluted  with  ten  or  twelve 
times  its  volume  of  water,  and  a solution  of  chloride 
of  baiium  poured  in  as  long  as  a precipitate  is 
formed.  The  precipitate,  after  subsidence  and 
filtration  of  the  supernatant  liquid,  is  digested  with 
moderately  dilute  warm  hydrochloric  acid,  then 
thrown  upon  a filter,  washed  with  boiling  water  till 
a portion  of  the  washings  gives  no  white  precipitate 
upon  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  dried  in  a water 
or  air  bath,  and  when  dry,  burned  in  a platinum 
crucible.  The  precipitate  should  be  detached  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  filter-paper,  and  the  latter 
burned  in  the  crucible  until  the  whole  of  the  car- 
bonaceous matter  of  the  paper  is  destroyed,  and 
the  precipitate  then  introduced,  heated  to  redness, 
and  weighed.  Every  233  parts  of  this  precipitate 
(BaSO^)  indicate  98  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  (H^SO^). 

AVhen  great  accuracy  is  not  required,  a standai'd 
solution  of  barium  chloride  is  used : 500  grains  of 
vinegar,  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  are 
poured  into  a tall  and  not  very  wide  beaker  glass, 
or  jirecipitating  jar,  and  the  graduated  burette  is 
filled,  and  the  standard  solution  poured  gradually 
into  the  vinegar,  in  small  portions  at  a time,  the 
mixture  being  well  stirred  with  a glass  rod  after  each 
addition ; the  whole  left  to  rest  in  a warm  situa- 
tion till  the  precipitate  has  collected  at  the  bottom, 
after  which  another  addition  of  the  test  solution  is 
made,  observing  the  same  rule  as  above  given,  so 
long  as  any  precipi.ate  forms.  When  the  last  drop 
causes  no  precij)itate,  or  at  least  only  a very  slight 
one,  the  number  of  measures  of  test  solution  added 
are  read  off,  and  from  this  the  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  calculated. 

Some  sj)ring  and  river  waters  contain  a large 
quantity  of  sulphates,  in  which  case  a greater 
amount  of  the  test  solution  will  be  required  than 
for  the  free  sulphuric  acid  in  the  vinegar ; an  ex- 
amination of  the  water  employed  should  therefore 
precede  the  testing  of  the  vinegar,  or  the  analysis 
should  be  conducted  by  the  first  method  described, 
namely,  evaporation  of  the  vinegar,  and  treatment 
with  alcohol  before  precipitation. 

Hydrochloric  Acid  in  Vinegar. — Tliis  acid  is 
not  frequently  met  with  in  vinegar.  Its  presence 
may  be  ascertained  by  distilling  a quantity  of  the 
vinegar  from  a glass  retort,  to  which  a condenser  is 
attached,  and  adding  a few  drops  of  a solution  of 
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silver  nitrate  to  the  distillate.  A white  precipitate 
indicates  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  To 
determine  quantitatively  the  amount  of  the  acid, 
8 or  16  ozs.  of  the  vinegar  are  distilled,  till  the  whole 
of  the  liquid  has  passed  over  into  the  receiver.  A 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  poured  into  the  distillate 
as  long  as  a precipitate  occurs.  The  solution  is  ieft 
at  rest  till  the  white  curdy  precipitate  of  silver 
chloride  falls  to  the  bottom,  which  is  filtered  off, 
washed  with  a little  dUute  nitric  acid  first,  and  after- 
wards with  distilled  water ; dried  at  212°  Fahr. 
(100°  C.)  in  a water-bath,  ignited  in  a porcelain 
crucible,  and  weighed.  From  the  weight  of  the 
silver  chloride,  that  of  the  hydi'ochloric  acid  is 
calculated. 

ISTtkic  Acid  in  Vinegar. — This  acid  is  rarely 
employed  to  adulterate  vinegar.  If  its  jiresence  be 
suspected,  about  8 ozs.  are  neutralized  with  sodium 
carbonate,  the  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  distilled  with  a few  drops  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  The  distillate  is  received  in  an  ice-cold  re- 
ceiver, neutralized  with  potassa,  and  a solution  of 
starch  paste  and  potassium  iodide  added.  Iodine 
forms  a deep  indigo  blue  compound  with  starch, 
which  is  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  insoluble  in 
solutions  containmg  free  acid ; if  a blue  colour 
ajipears,  it  is  an  infallible  proof  of  the  presence  of 
nitric  acid.  A simpler  test  is  to  boil  a portion  of  the 
residue  of  the  vinegar  after  evaporation  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  copper  turnings ; if  nitric  acid  be 
present,  red  fumes  of  nitrous  acid,  possessing  a very 
characteristic  vapour,  are  evolved. 

Tartaric  Acid  in  Vinegar. — On  evaporating  a 
portion  of  the  vinegar  in  a water-bath,  if  tartaric 
acid  be  present,  a viscid  mass  of  the  consistence  of 
treacle,  and  highly  acid,  remains.  By  adding  alcohol 
to  this  substance,  and  agitating  for  a short  time,  the 
tartaric  acid  is  dissolved;  the  spirituous  extract  is 
then  filtered  off,  mixed  with  potassium  chloride,  and 
well  agitated,  upon  which  it  yields  a crystalline  pre- 
cipitate of  potassium  bitartrate  (KC^II^Og) — cream 
of  tartar — in  the  presence  of  tartaric  acid.  It  must 
be  remarked  that  wine  vinegar  naturally  contains 
some  tartaric  acid  in  the  form  of  cream  of  tartar — 
this  compound  being  one  of  the  solid  constituents 
of  the  grapes. 

Metallic  Salts  in  Vinegar. — The  salts  which  are 
formed  in  vinegar  aiise  from  the  action  of  the  acid 
on  the  metallic  vessels  employed.  Vmegar  made  by 
the  quick  process,  or  in  riiicq/ar  Jields,  never  contains 
any  of  these  compounds,  unless  the  vinegar  is  after- 
wards distilled  in  metallic  vessels.  At  a high  tem- 
perature, with  access  of  air,  acetic  acid  acts  on  the 
metallic  parts  of  the  still  or  condensing  worm.  As 
copper,  lead,  tin,  and  zinc,  are  generally  the  materials 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  still  or  worm,  these 
are  the  only  bodies  that  have  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
vinegar.  A portion  of  the  vinegar  is  submitted  to 
a stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas;  if  a black 
colour  or  precipitate  be  produced,  copper  or  lead  is 
present.  Another  portion  (about  10  ozs.)  of  the 
vinegar  is  evaporated  to  di-yness  in  a basin,  and  the 
residue  heated  to  redness  in  a porcelain  crucible. 

and  the  whitish  ash  remaining  treated  with  a few 
drops  of  nitric  acid,  heated,  and  filtered ; if,  on 
treating  the  solution  with  ammonia,  a more  or  less 
blue  colour  is  given  to  the  liquid,  copper  is  present. 
Tin  gives  a yellow  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  If,  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  or 
ammonium  sulphide,  a white  precipitate  is  formed, 
zme  is  present;  if  the  precipitate  is  black,  or  has 
a greyish  cast,  there  is  likewise  a small  proportion 
of  ii'on.  The  quantity  of  salts  of  these  metals  found 
in  vinegar  is  generally  so  very  small  as  to  escape 
detection,  unless  a large  quantity  of  the  vinegar  is 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  submitted  to  a thorough 
chemical  examination. 

Should  pepper,  chillies,  &c.,  be  added  to  vinegar 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  more  pungency,  they 
may  be  detected  by  neutralizing  the  acid  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  tasting  the  liquor ; if  these 
bodies  be  present  the  solution  will  still  retain  the 
sharpness  peculiar  to  such  spices. 

Flies  (^musca  celkirL':')  and  eels  (vibrio  aceti')  are 
often  found  in  vinegar ; they  may  be  destroyed  by 
passing  the  vinegar  through  tubes  immersed  in 
boiling  water. 

The  average  percentage  of  fixed  matter  which 
remains  after  evaporating  the  different  vinegars  to 
dryness  is  as  follows : 

Wine  Vinegar, 2'05  to  2*10 

Beer  Vinegar, 5‘00  to  6 00 

Cider  Vinegar, 1‘40  to  1-50 

Vinegar  is  sometimes  concentrated  by  exposing 
it  to  cold,  and  seiiarating  the  layers  of  ice  ; although 
the  greater  part  of  the  water  is  by  this  treatment 
removed,  yet  a large  quantity  of  acetic  acid  is  like- 
wise abstracted,  and  where  the  vinegar  is  very  dilute 
the  process  is  not  at  all  economical.  Another  method 
is,  to  keep  the  vinegar  heated  at  a temperature  be- 
tween 212°  and  220°  Fahr.  (100°  to  104°  C.);  for 
while  water  boils  at  212°,  the  hydrated  acetic  acid 
boils  at  248°  Fahr.  (120°  C.),  so  that  at  212°  a large 
proportion  of  water  is  driven  off  and  very  little  acid ; 
every  disadvantage  is  removed  when  the  boiling 
point  of  the  vinegar  is  elevated.  Stein  recommends 
for  this  purpose  the  addition  of  common  salt,  in  the 
proportion  of  30  lbs.  for  every  100  lbs.  of  vinegar. 
The  acid  then  distils  over  without  loss,  and  is  ob- 
tained much  stronger  than  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
distillation. 

Some  cautions  may  here  be  given  with  reference 
to  the  vessels  in  which  vinegar  is  kept,  as  these  often 
consist  of  metals.  A painted  vessel  should  never  be 
used ; the  basis  of  nearly  all  pigments  is  white  lead, 
which  readily  dissolves  in  acetic  acid,  forming  sugar 
of  lead — lead  acetate ; and  many  paints  contain 
copper  and  other  metallic  salts,  soluble  in  acetic 
acid,  any  of  which  may  prove  poisonous.  Iron  is 
easily  attacked  by  acetic  acid ; and  although  the  salt 
which  is  formed  in  the  liquid — the  iron  acetate — is 
not  injurious  in  small  quantity,  yet  it  communicates 
to  food  a disagreeable  taste. 

Common  earthen  vessels,  glazed  with  oxide  of 
lead — litharge,  red  lead — part  of  which  is  frequently 
uncombined  with  the  body  of  the  ware,  should  not 
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be  employed  ; for  the  aeid  would  undoubtedly  dis- 
solve that  portion  of  the  oxide,  and  might  even 
attack  the  well-burned  porcelain  itself,  the  more 
so  if  the  acid  be  heated  in  the  vessel.  Salt-glazed 
stoneware,  good  English  pottery,  porcelain,  glazed 
or  enamelled  iron,  silver,  and  copper  (if  kept  quite 
bright),  may  all  be  employed  for  boiling  acetic  acid 
or  its  preparations  with  safety. 

'Ilie  proof  vinegar  of  the  excise  has  a spec.  grav.  of 
1 ’0085,  and  contains  about  5 per  cent,  of  acetic  acid.  In 
commerce  this  vinegar  is  represented  by  No.  24,  from 
the  fact  that  24  grains  of  pure  dry  carbonate  of  soda 
are  required  to  neutralize  a fluid  ounce.  Weaker 
vinegars  are  represented  by  the  Nos.  18,  20,  22, 
according  to  their  strength  ; and,  as  in  the  forego- 
ing instance,  these  figures  equal  the  number  of  grains 
of  carbonate  of  soda  that  will  saturate  a fluid  ounce. 

Acetic  acid  is  e.xtensively  employed  to  preserve 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  from  decay  or 
putrefaction.  Wood  vinegar  is  preferable  to  other 
varieties,  on  accoimt  of  essential  oils  which  it  con- 
tains in  small  quantities,  and  which  render  its  anti- 
septic properties  more  active.  The  creasote  of  this 
acid  confers  a smoky  taste  on  meats. 

Acetic  acid  is  also  employed  to  a large  extent  in 
the  arts,  chiefly  in  calico-printing  and  dyeing.  When 
required  for  these  uses  it  is  united  to  bases,  with 
which  it  forms  acetates,  principally  used  as  mordants. 
It  is  likewise  used  in  the  preparation  of  varnishes, 
for  dissolving  gums  and  albuminous  bodies.  Aromatic 
vinegar  is  used  medicinally. 

Aluminium  Triacetate.  — Neutral  Acetate  of 
Alumina,  Senquiacetate  of  Alumina,  Red  Liquor. 
Ar2'(C2H30.,)g. — This  salt  has  never  been  obtained 
in  the  dry  state.  It  can  be  i^repared  by  decompos- 
ing a concentrated  solution  of  aluminium  sulphate 
by  a concentrated  solution  of  lead  acetate ; — 

A1^‘(S0,)3  + SPblCsHjO,),  = 3PbS()4  + 

It  is  likewise  obtained  when  recently  precipitated 
aluminium  hydrate  is  digested  with  strong  acetic  acid. 

Walter  Crum  considers  that  no  true  triacetate 
exists,  but  that  the  solution  contains  aluminium 
diacetate  with  an  equivalent  of  free  acetic  acid.  In 
support  of  this  view,  he  proves  that  when  means  are 
taken  to  evaporate  the  aluminous  solution  at  a low 
temperature  with  sufficient  lapidity  a dry  substance 
is  obtained,  which  may  be  redissolved  easily  and 
entirely  by  water.  This  is  the  diacetate : — 

If  the  triacetate  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
few  days  in  the  cold  a white  precipitate  is  formed, 
which  contains  five  equivalents  of  water: — ' 

Aif,'!  (^2113*^2)4  + SH.^O. 

This  modification  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly 
soluble  in  weak  acids,  and  very  soluble  in  caustic 
alkalies. 

If  the  solution  of  the  neutral  acetate  is  heated 
to  212°  Fahr.  (100°  C.)  another  basic  acetate  is 


obtained,  containing  two  equivalents  of  water  and 
having  the  composition — 

^]vi|(C2H302)4  + 2H.p, 

at  the  boiling  temperature;  the  liquid  is  thus  de- 
prived in  about  half  an  hour  of  the  whole  of  its 
alumina,  which  goes  down  with  two-thirds  of  the 
acetic  acid,  leaving  one-third  in  the  liquid. 

Soluble  Diacetate  with  four  Equivalents  of  Water. — 
Notwithstanding  the  tendency  of  a concentrated 
solution  of  aluminium  triacetate  to  deposit  the 
insoluble  salt,  it  may  be  evaporated,  with  certain 
precautions,  to  a dry  substance  soluble  in  water. 
For  this  purjjose  it  must  be  spread  very  thin  over 
sheets  of  glass  or  of  porcelain,  and  exposed  to  a 
heat  not  exceeding  100°  Fahr.  (38°  C.);  and  as  it 
runs  together  into  drops,  like  water  upon  an  oiled 
surface,  it  must  be  constantly  rubbed  with  a pla- 
tinum or  silver  spatula.  If  these  precautions  are 
neglected,  a mixture  is  obtained  of  the  insoluble 
with  the  soluble  acetate.  The  soluble  salt  is  thus 
produced  in  scales  having  the  appearance  of  gum 
when  moistened,  and  leaving  no  residue  when  dis- 
solved in  water. 

Aluminium  diacetate  may  be  produced  at  once  in 
solution,  and  is  the  most  suitable  combination  from 
which  to  form  dry  soluble  diacetate.  Cruji’s  mode 
of  proceeding  is  as  follows: — Dissolve  24  parts  of 
precipitated  aluminium  diacetate  in  15  of  rectified 
sulphuric  acid,  and  40  of  water.  Dilute  further  with 
100  parts  of  water,  and  add  about  44  parts  of  lead 
carbonate  to  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid.  Filter 
the  solution,  and  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through 
it  until  it  ceases  to  precipitate  lead,  and  then  add 
barium  acetate  so  long  as  it  is  precipitated  by  the 
sulphuric  acid  of  the  lead  sulphate  which  had  re- 
mained in  solution.  When  in  this  state,  if  the 
mixture  be  well  agitated  for  half  an  hour  in  an  open 
vessel,  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  be 
removed,  and  it  may  be  filtered  without  the  danger 
of  the  filtrate  becoming  afterwards  milky.  A solu- 
tion is  thus  obtained  containing  about  4 per  cent, 
of  aluminium  diacetate,  which  is  the  strongest  solu- 
tion even  of  this  modification  which  can  be  preserved 
for  any  length  of  time  without  depositing  an  insoluble 
salt.  Spread  thinly  over  sheets  of  glass  it  evaporates 
at  60°  to  100°  Fahr.  (15°  to  38°  C.)  without  running 
into  drops  as  does  the  triacetate  solution.  The  scales 
which  it  forms  are  transparent  and  soluble  in  water. 
The  solution  of  diacetate  has  no  smell  of  acetic  acid 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  Its  formula  is — 

A ]vi(  (0.^11302)4  + 4II2O  ; 

or  in  equivalents — 

(AI2032A  + 4Aq). 

Insoluble  Diacetate  with  five  Equivalents  of  Water. — 
Triacetate  solution  is  produced  by  mixing  together 
strong  solutions  of  aluminium  sulphate  and  lead 
acetate  (as  already  described).  The  solutions  are 
poured  slowly  together  in  a vessel  surrounded  with 
cold  water,  and  much  agitated  to  reduce  the  tern- 
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perature,  and  filtered  when  cold.  Any  lead  remain- 
ing in  solution  is  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  sulphuric  acid  by  barium  acetate.  The 
strongest  solution  formed  in  this  way  contains  about 
5 per  cent,  of  alumina  (from  about  6 lbs.  of  lead 
acetate  in  an  imperial  gallon  of  the  mixture).  This 
solution  is  left  at  rest  for  four  or  five  days,  when  it 
begins,  without  losing  much  of  its  transparency, 
to  deposit  a crust  which  continues  to  increase  in 
thickness.  When  the  liquid  is  poured  off  and  the 
crust  allowed  to  dry,  it  separates  readily  from  the 
vessel  in  hard  plates  like  porcelain.  If  the  solution 
be  not  left  strictly  at  rest,  it  becomes  turbid  after 
some  days,  and  the  crust  is  produced  m a more 
friable  state.  In  cold  weather  this  solution  remains 
imaltered  for  a much  longer  time.  Heated  to  red- 
ness, the  salt  becomes  black  from  the  decomposition 
of  part  of  its  acetic  acid,  and  in  this  state  it  very 
slightly  affects  the  colour  of  moistened  litmus  paper. 
Its  analysis  agrees  with  the  formula — 

or  in  equivalents — 

(AI.3O32A  + 5 Aq). 

Insoluble  Diacetate  with  two  Equirnlents  of  Water. — 
If  heat  be  applied  to  the  strong  solution  of  alu- 
minium triacetate  described  above,  it  speedily 
becomes  turbid  and  deposits  a white  heavy  powder, 
which  falls  readily  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  In 
a couple  of  days  at  100°  Fahr.  (38°  C.),  a consider- 
able quantity  of  this  powder  is  deposited;  but  in 
two  or  three  hours  at  160°  Fahr.  (71°  C.),  and  in  a 
much  shorter  time  at  boiling  heat,  the  whole  of  the 
salt  is  thrown  down,  and  nothing  remains  in  the 
liquid  but  acetic  acid  and  a trace  of  alumina.  The 
precipitate  has  a crystalline  shining  appearance  in 
the  moist  state,  and  seems  under  the  microscope 
to  consist  of  small  oval  particles  of  uniform  size. 
It  falls  into  fine  powder  on  drying,  after  which 
when  mixed  with  water  it  remains  a long  time  in 
suspension. 

When  heat  is  applied  to  a solution  of  triacetate 
containing  only  3 per  cent,  of  alumina  it  yields 
the  insoluble  diacetate ; but  in  that  case  not  acetic 
acid  only,  but  a considerable  quantity  of  aluminium 
acetate  also,  remams  in  solution.  Solutions  con- 
taining 2 per  cent,  of  alumina  are  precipitated  by 
boiling,  if  they  have  been  kept  for  some  weeks,  but 
not  if  recently  prepared. 

In  whatever  way  deposited  this  substance  is  ex- 
ceedingly insoluble  in  acetic  acid.  It  dissolves  in 
sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid,  forming  alu- 
minium salts  and  liberating  acetic  acid.  Analysis 
gives  results  agreeing  with  the  formula — 

j{a3H303h  + 2 H3O 

Deri  Liquor. — A solution  of  aluminium  triacetate 
(or  diacetate,  plus  one  equivalent  of  acetic  acid)  exten- 
sively used  as  a mordant  liquor  by  calico-printers. 
So  highly  esteemed  is  aluminium  acetate  for  forming- 
dense  opaque  lakes,  that  one-fourth  of  the  total 


quantity  of  alum  manufactured  in  this  country  is 
utilized  in  this  manner. 

Sesquiacetate  of  alumina,  as  it  is  termed  com- 
mercially— technically  red  liquor,  from  its  being 
coloured  with  lichens — is  always  met  with  in  the 
liquid  state.  It  is  manufactured  for  the  use  of 
cahco -printers  by  adding  to  every  gallon  of  calcium 
acetate  liquor  2f  lbs.  of  alum,  agitating  the  mixture 
briskly,  and  then  leaving  it  to  rest,  in  order  that  the 
calcium  sulphate  may  settle  down.  The  decomposi- 
tion of  the  calcium  acetate  is  known  by  testing  a 
small  portion  of  the  filtered  liquid  in  a tube  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  alum;  if  a precipitate  of 
calcium  sulphate  falls  more  alum  must  be  added,  till 
the  acetate  of  lime  is  completely  decomposed.  The 
liquor  is  next  filtered  off,  and  the  solution  concen- 
trated by  evaporation  tfil  it  acquires  a spec.  grav.  of 
1‘087  to  ITOO ; allowed  to  repose  for  some  time  to 
deposit  any  sulphate  of  lime,  and  then  di-awn  off  for 
use  or  for  market.  The  quality  of  this  liquid  as  a 
mordant  is  mferior  to  that  next  described,  on 
account  of  the  imperfect  decomposition  of  the  lime 
salt,  and  the  presence  of  a small  portion  of  lime 
stiU  retained  in  the  red  liquor,  which  impairs  very 
much  the  beauty  and  gloss  of  the  colour  given  to 
the  cloth. 

A better  mordant  is  made  by  decomposing  alum 
by  lead  acetate.  Since  lead  suljjhate  is  insoluble, 
the  decomposition  of  the  alum  solution  is  more  per- 
fect than  when  it  is  acted  upon  by  acetate  of  lime  ; 
nevertheless,  red  liquor  is  not  a true  acetate,  but  a 
mixture  of  aluminium  acetate,  sulphate,  and  hydrate, 
with  potassium  sulphate,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
recipes  in  general  use  for  its  manufacture.  In  prac- 
tice, in  place  of  using  quantities  equivalent  to  the 
production  of  alummium  triacetates,  it  is  found 
advantageous  to  employ  equal  parts  of  alum  and 
sugar  of  lead,  or  even  a rather  less  quantity  of  the 
latter.  The  alum  is  dissolved  in  boilmg  water,  and 
the  powdered  lead  acetate  added  to  the  solution. 
About  one-tenth  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda, 
or  a little  carbonate  of  lime,  is  added  to  the  alum, 
to  combme  with  the  free  acid.  The  three  fol- 
lowing recipes  serve  to  indicate  the  proportions 
employed : — 

No.  1. — Dissolve  100  lbs.  of  alum  in  .W  galls,  of  boiling -water, 
and  add  100  lbs.  of  acetate  of  lead  in  fine  powder,  stirring 
the  ini-xture  well  at  first,  and  likewise  several  times  during 
the  cooling. 

The  clear  supernatant  liquid  consi.sts  of  an  alu- 
minium diacetate,  potassium  sulphate,  and  a little 
basic  aluminic  sulphate. 

No.  2. — Dissolve  100  lbs.  of  alum  in  50  galls,  of  water;  to  the 
solution  add  slowly  10  lbs.  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  then  stir  in  100  lbs.  of  acetate  of  lead  in  powder. 

No.  3. — Dissolve  100  lbs.  of  alum  in  50  galls,  of  boiling  water, 
and  add  in  small  portions  6 lbs.  of  crystallized  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  then  stir  in  50  lbs.  of  acetate  of  lead  in  powder, 
as  before. 

Nos.  2 and  3 contain  acid  aluminium  diacetate,  basic 
aluminic  sulphate  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  and  potas- 
sium and  sodium  sulphates.  No.  2 becomes  cloudy 
at  134°  Fahr.,  and  gelatinizes  at  165°  (68°  and  74°  C.) ; 
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No.  3 clouds  at  175°,  and  gelatinizes  at  192°  (80°, 
89°  C.) ; the  cloudiness  disappears  on  cooling,  and 
is  entirely  prevented  by  an  excess  of  alumina  in  the 
solutions.  According  to  the  experiments  of  KoCH- 
LiN  ScHONCii,  it  appears  that  the  activity  of  the  red 
liquor  is  not  wholly  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
aluminium  acetate  which  it  contains,  since  a portion 
of  the  salt  is  converted  into  a basic  sulphate  which 
combines  with  the  triacetate  and  constitutes  the  true 
mordant. 

When  used  by  the  calico-printer  the  red  liquor  is 
thickened  with  gum  or  some  other  suitable  material, 
and  with  it  the  design  is  impressed  upon  the  cloth 
by  a wood  block,  or  by  any  other  means ; on  sub- 
sequently submitting  the  goods  to  the  drying-bath, 
acetic  acid  is  partly  volatilized,  and  the  aluminous 
b;isic  compound  remains  perfectly  combined  with 
the  cloth. 

It  is  immaterial,  as  to  the  effect  on  the  texture, 
and  the  beauty  of  colour  produced  on  the  cloth, 
whether  100  lbs.  of  alum  be  decomposed  by  125  or 
75  lbs.  of  acetate  of  lead,  since  the  aluminium  acetate 
acts  by  giving  up  its  base  to  the  fibre  of  the  cloth, 
and  this  is  effected  as  well  when  a basic  sulphate  of 
the  earth  is  present  as  when  it  is  wholly  in  the  form 
of  a sesquiacetate.  Runge  differs  from  this  view ; 
by  his  experiments  he  endeavours  to  show  that  the 
quantity  of  acetate  of  lead  should  be  always  120  lbs. 
to  every  100  lbs.  of  alum,  and  that  even  the  amount 
of  water  employed  affects  the  quality  of  the  product. 
He  based  equal  weights  of  cotton  fabric  in  each  of 
the  following  solutions,  made  by  adding — 

100  lbs.  of  alum, 

Ify  lbs.  of  acetate  of  lead,  and 

280  lbs.  of  water  together,  agitating  the  mixture,  and 
filtering  : 

Secondly,  by  dissolving — 

100  lbs.  of  alum  in 

448  lbs.  of  water,  and  adding 

120  lbs.  of  acetate  of  lead  in  powder,  agitating  the 
mi.xture,  and  filtering  oft  the  clear  liquor  as 
above. 

The  fabrics  being  allowed  to  remain  in  an  equal 
measure  of  these  solutions  for  the  same  time,  and 
dried  at  the  same  temperature,  were  washed  with 
equal  quantities  of  hot  water;  the  washings  from 
the  cloth  mordanted  in  the  first  solution  contained 
much  alumina,  while  only  very  slight  traces  were 
indicated  by  the  washings  from  the  cloth  steeped  in 
the  second  solution.  He  did  not,  however,  take  into 
account  the  neutralization  of  a part  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  by  carbonate  of  soda,  which,  by  bringing  basic 


salts  into  action,  materially  changes  the  reaction 
which  takes  place  during  drying,  and  undoubtedly 
fixes  a much  larger  amount  of  alumina  in  the  fabric 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  And  although  a 
portion  of  this  alumina  may  be  washed  out  after 
drying,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  advantage  of 
using  so  large  a proportion  of  lead  acetate  is  not 
counterbalanced  by  the  greatly  increased  cost.  The 
usual  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda,  to  the  extent  of 
about  one-tenth  of  the  alum  employed,  acts  advan- 
tageously in  the  manufacture  of  red  liquor,  when  a 
low  proportion  of  sugar  of  lead  is  used,  by  un  ting 
partly  with  the  sulphui’ic  acid,  and  producing  a basic 
sulphate,  as  weU  as  acetate  of  alumina,  as  mentioned 
above. 

Grace  Calvert  states,  from  practical  observations, 
that  a sulphacetate  of  alumina  is  to  be  preferred, 
as  giving  the  most  satisfactory  results.  He  considers 
that  a mordant  of  such  a composition  is  the  best 
adapted  for  fixing  the  colours,  on  account  of  the 
excess  of  alumina  in  such  a solution,  above  those 
which  contam,  besides  the  aluminous  salts,  salts  of 
the  alkalies,  which  are  inert  in  the  uses  for  which 
red  liquor  is  manufactured. 

The  preceding  he  prepares  by  mixing  together — 

4.')3  lbs.  of  ammonia  alum, 

379  lbs.  of  lead  acetate,  and 
1132  lbs.  of  water ; 
or, 

383  lbs.  of  aluminium  sulphate, 

379  lbs.  of  lead  acetate,  and 
1132  lbs.  of  water ; 
or, 

453  lbs.  of  alum,  and  a quantify  of  solution  of  acetate  of 
lime,  amounting  to  158  lbs. ; 
or, 

333  lbs.  of  aluminium  sulphate,  with  the  same  amount  of 
acetate  of  lime  solution. 


On  agitating  the  foregoing  mixtures,  decompo- 
sition takes  place ; sulphate  of  lead  or  of  lime  is 
thrown  down,  and  a sulphacetate  remains,  with  an 
equivalent  of  ammonium  sulphate  from  the  ammonia 
alum.  Instead  of  alum,  many  printers  now  use 
aluminium  sulphate — 

2 (804)3  + I8H2O; 


or, 


AI2O33SO3  + I8H2O; 


in  the  fabrication  of  this  mordant,  which  is  much 
more  economical,  as  the  solution  of  this  salt,  brought 
to  the  standard  strength,  or  1‘085  spec,  grav.,  con- 
tains more  alumina  than  the  ordinaiy  red  liquor  of 
that  strength,  as  the  following  analyses  show ; — 


Alumina, 

Furmula. 

Ar2‘.'0,,4C.3ll302  -H 

(.\df4).,S04. 

Formula. 

Ar;so42C2ii303  -t- 
(Nll4)2SU4. 

Formula. 

AFj‘S04,4C3HA. 

Mordant  A. 

Mordant  B. 

Mordaut  C. 

Mordant  11. 

Grs.  Oz.  Grs. 

1680-0  = 3 368 
3369-8  = 7 307 
2642-5  = 6 17 
674-1  = 1 236 

Grs.  Oz.  Grs. 

1830-0  = 4 80 
3570-0  = 8 170 
2800  0 = 6 175 
910-0  = 2 35 

Gra.  Oz.  Grs. 

1239-0  = 2 365 
1281-7  = 2 406 
3017-0  ==  6 392 
653-1  = 1 215 

Grs.  Oz.  Grs. 

2161-4  = 1 414 
3679-2  = 8 179 
1664-6  = 3 352 

Acetic  acid 

Sulphuric  iicid, 

In  1872  Messrs.  Storck  & Co.,  of  Asnibres, 
France,  patented  a process  for  the  manufacture  of 
VOL.  I. 


aluminium  acetate  from  the  phosphate.  Aluminium 
phosphate  is  converted  into  acid  phosphate,  by  dis- 
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solving  it  in  phosphoric  acid.  To  this  liquor  sufficient 
lead  acetate  is  added  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the 
phosphoric  acid.  Soluble  aluininium  acetate  and 
insoluble  lead  sulphate  are  thus  formed.  The  alu- 
minium acetate  is  then  separated  by  filtration,  and 
subsequently  treated  in  a similar  manner  to  that 
obtained  for  industrial  purposes  by  the  double 
decomposition  with  aluminium  sulphate.  The  phos- 
phate of  lead  is  either  used  to  produce  pure  phos- 
phoric acid  by  decomposing  it  by  sulphuric  acid  or 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  an  alkaline  phosphate  is 
formed  thereof  by  treating  it  with  an  alkaline  sul- 
phide. It  may  likewise  be  used  for  the  production 
of  phosphorus  ; in  this  case  it  is  mixed  with  charcoal 
and  subjected  to  distillation. 

Ammonium  Acetate,  Liquor  Ammonise  Acetatis  or 
Spiritus  Miiukreri,  Pharmacopoeia ; Neutral  Acetate  of 
Ammonia,  NH^,C2H30.,. — This  substance  is  a white 
inodorous  salt.  It  is  obtained  by  saturating  glacial 
acetic  acid  with  dry  ammonia  gas.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  obtain  in  the  crystalline  form,  on  account  of  its 
aqueous  solution  giving  off  ammonia  when  evaporated, 
thus  becoming  converted  into  the  acid  salt.  When 
heated  it  evolves  first  ammonia,  then  acetic  acid,  and 
lastly  acetamide  (CgH^NO).  It  melts  at  19:^°  Fahr. 
(89°  C.) ; inclosed  over  oil  of  vitriol  it  loses  9 per 
Cent,  of  its  weight  and  becomes  transfonned  into 
the  acid  salt. 

In  medicine  it  has  long  been  used  as  a diaphoretic. 

It  was  formerly  obtained  by  saturating  distilled 
\dnegar  with  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  method 
now  adopted  is  to  reduce  carbonate  of  ammonia  to 
jiowder,  and  add  it  gradually  to  acetic  acid  until  a 
neutral  solution  is  formed.  The  proportions  used 
are — acetic  acid,  10  fluid  ounces ; ammonium  car- 
bonate, ounces  (or  a sufficiency)  ; then  add 
pints  of  distilled  water. 

Ammonium  Acid  Acetate,  Diacetate,  NH4C2H302,C.2H40.,. 
— When  equal  weights  of  ammonium  chloride 
and  potassium  acetate  are  distilled  together  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  ammonia  is  at  first  elimi- 
nated ; and  afterwards  ammonium  diacetate  distils 
over  in  the  form  of  an  oOy  liquid,  which  concretes 
into  acicular  crystals,  which  are  deliquescent,  and 
are  dissolved  in  all  proportions  by  water  and  alcohol. 

Autmouium  chloride.  Potassium  acetate.  Ammonia. 

2NH4U1  -I-  2KU2II3O.2  = N1I4O  + 

Ammonium  diacetate.  Potassium  chloride. 

^114,^.2113021^211403  + 2KOl. 

Dry  ammonia,  transmitted  into  the  fused  diacetate, 
converts  it  mto  the  solid  neutral  acetate — 

Diacetate.  Ammonia  gas.  Neutral  acetate, 

^ "t"  ^^3  — 2NH4C2H3O2. 

Diacetate  of  ammonia  forms  striated  prisms,  fusible 
at  108°  Fahr.  (76°  C.),  and  sublimmg  unchanged  at 
248°  Fahr.  (121°  C.). 

Acetates  of  Copper.  Cuprous  Acetate, 
Cu.,(C2ll302).,. — This  salt  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
heat  upon  cupric  acetate  (verdigris,  described  below),  j 
It  is  a white  substance  crystallizing  in  fine  needles ; | 
it  is  decomposed  by  water  into  cupric  acetate  and  1 
yel'ow  cuprous  hydrate.  It  reddens  litmus,  and  has  [ 


a caustic  astringent  taste.  According  to  Berzelius 
this  body  is  contained  in  common  green  verdigris, 
and  sublimes  when  that  substance  is  distilled. 

Normal  Cupric  Acetate,  Crystallized  Verdigris; 
Verdet,  Cristaux  de  Venus,  French  ; 011(021130.4).,. — 
The  normal  acetate  of  copper  is  formed  by  dissolv- 
ing the  cupric  o.vide,  or  common  verdigris,  hi  acetic 
acid,  or  by  precipitating  a solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  by  normal  acetate  of  lead  or  baryta,  filtering 
off  the  precipitated  suliihate  of  lead  or  baryta,  and 
evaporating  the  filtered  liquid,  and  crystallizing.  In 
each  case  the  liquor  must  be  highly  concentrated  and 
left  in  a cool  place. 

The  crystals  are  dark  bluish  prisms  (Fig.  33),  be- 
longing to  the  monoclinal  system,  and  containing 
Cu(C2ll302)2  + II2O.  This  salt  is 
efflorescent,  soluble  in  about  13|  ^3. 

parts  of  cold,  and  5 of  boiling 
water,  possesses  a disagreeable 
metallic  taste,  and  is  poisonous  like 
all  soluble  copper  salts.  The 
crystals,  after  drjdng  hi  vacuo,  lose 
no  more  water  at  212°  Fahr. 

(100°  C.),  but  give  off  9 per  cent, 
of  their  water  between  230°  Fahr. 

(110°  C.),  and  284°  Fahr.  (140°  C.).  Between  496° 
Fahr.  (240°  C.)  and  532°  Fahr.  (260°  C.)  glacial 
acetic  acid  is  given  off.  AVhen  heated  strongly  in 
the  air  crystals  of  verdigris  take  fire  and  burn  with 
a vivid  green  flame. 

Acetate  of  copper  was  formerly  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  acetic  acid.  Cuprous  oxide  (CU2O) 
is  obtained  in  red  octahedral  crystals  when  the 
neutral  salt  is  heated  with  organic  substances,  such 
as  sugar,  honey,  starch,  &c.  • 

AVhen  commercial  verdigris  is  dissolved  in  dilute 
acetic  acid,  and  the  salt  crystallized  at  40°  to  45° 
Fahr.  (5°  to  8°  C.),  an  acetate  with  five  atoms  of 
water  is  obtained,  in  beautiful  blue  obhque  four- 
sided prisms. 

Cu(CJl30,),  + 511,0. 

On  raising  the  temperature  to  about  86°  Fahr. 
(30°  C.),  the  crystals  almost  instantaneously  lose 
their  blue  colour,  and  acquire  a greenish  hue  ; four 
atoms  of  water  are  expelled,  and  neutral  acetate 
remains,  with  one  atom  of  water. 

Its  chief  use  in  the  arts  is  in  making  pigments, 
and  for  resisting  the  blue  colour  which  the  indigo 
would  communicate  in  the  indigo-bath  of  the  calico- 
printer.  In  the  latter  case,  its  mode  of  action  de- 
pends on  the  readiness  with  which  it  parts  with 
oxygen,  whereby  the  indigo  is  oxidized  before  it  can 
exert  any  action  on  the  cloth,  being  itself  reduced 
to  the  state  of  acetate  of  suboxide  of  copper.  Cry- 
stallized verdigris  is  occasionally  employed  as  a 
transparent  green  water-colour  or  wash  for  tinting 
maps.  In  medicine  it  is  used  for  external  application. 

Verdigris. — xEnujo;  vert-de-epis,  French;  yrun 
span,  German.  A mixture  of  the  basic  cupric 
acetates.  These  are  three  in  number  : — 


Sesquibasic,  ....  (Cu(C2H.,0.2),)2Cu0  -f-  6H,0 

Dibasic, Cu(C.,H3U.4)oCuO  + 6H.,0 

Tribasic, Cii(U2ll3(J.2)22UuO  + 3H,0 


J 
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Sesqidbasic  cupric  acetate  is  found  in  all  the  ver- 
digris of  commerce.  It  is  prepared  by  lixiviating 
common  verdigris  with  tepid  water,  and  leaving  the 
filtrate  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  It  is  obtained 
more  nearly  pure  by  adding  ammonia,  little  by  little, 
to  a boiling  concentrated  solution  of  the  normal 
acetate,  until  the  precipitate  which  is  at  first  formed 
is  re  dissolved.  The  new  salt  then  crystallizes  out 
as  the  li(j^  :or  cools.  The  crystals  are  in  pale  blue 
scales ; at  212°  Fahr.  (100°  C.)  they  lose  10‘8  per 
cent,  of  their  water.  Their  aqueous  solution  is  de- 
composed by  boiling,  acetic  acid  being  given  off,  and 
the  black  oxide  of  copper  precipitated. 

According  to  Berzelius,  green  verdigris  is  a 
mixture  of  this  salt  with  small  quantities  of  all  the 
other  acetates  of  copper. 

Dibasic  cupric  acetate  constitutes  the  greater  part 
of  the  blue  variety  of  verdigris  manufactured  at 
INIontpellier  and  other  places  in  the  south  of  France. 
It  forms  beautiful,  delicate,  silky,  blue,  crystalline 
needles  and  scales,  which,  when  ground,  form  a fine 
blue  powder.  AVhen  heated  to  140°  Fahr.  (G0°  C.) 
they  lose  23’45  per  cent,  of  water,  and  become 
transformed  into  a beautiful  green,  a mixture  com- 
posed of  the  neutral  and  tribasic  acetates. 

Dibasic  Cupric*  Acetate.  >orma)  Acetate  Tribasic  Cupric  Acetate. 

2Cu(aH30a)20ii0  = CulCaHaUJa  -t-  Cu;U2ll3U2)a2(;iiO. 

By  repeated  exhaustion  with  water  the  dibasic  is 
resolved  into  the  insoluble  tribasic  salt,  and  a solu- 
tion of  the  normal  and  sesquibasic  cupric  acetates. 

Tribasic  cupric  acetate  is  the  most  stable  of  any  of 
the  acetates  of  copper.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  neutral  acetate,  by 
heating  it  with  alcohol,  by  digesting  its  aqueous 
solution  with  cupric  hydrate,  or  by  exhausting  blue 
verdigris  with  water,  as  just  mentioned.  The  first 
methods  jield  the  salt  in  the  form  of  a bluish 
powder  composed  of  needles  arid  scales ; the  last  as 
a bright  green  powder.  This  salt  gives  off  aU  its 
water  at  352°  Fahr.  (160°  C.)  ; at  a higher  tempera- 
ture it  decomposes  and  evolves  ace'ic  acid.  Boiling 
water  decomposes  the  solid  tribasic  acetate  into  a 
brown  mixture  of  the  same  salt  with  cupric  oxide. 

Blue  Verdigris. — This  salt  is  formed  for  commercial 
purposes  by  exposing  thin  copper  plates  in  a con- 
fined space,  to  the  combined  action  of  air  and  mois- 
ture, or  by  submitting  copper  plates  to  the  action 
of  fermenting  refuse  from  the  wine  factories  (techni- 
cally marcs) ; in  the  course  of  a few  days  a coat- 
ing, consisting  for  the  most  part  of  dibasic  cupric 
acetate,  forms  on  the  plates,  which  may  be  scraped 
off,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  plate  submitted  to 
a fresh  operation,  till  all  the  copper  is  converted  into 
verdigris. 

The  manufacture  of  verdigris  on  the  large  scale  is 
conducted  as  follows: — In  France  the  chief  seats  of 
this  manufacture  are  at  Grenoble  and  Montpellier, 
where  the  operations  are  conducted  in  a rude  but 
effective  way,  and  usually  by  women.  Husks  and 
refuse  of  gi-apes  from  the  wine  factories,  not  entirely 
exhaustetl  of  their  juice,  are  spread  loosely  in  casks 
until  the  acetous  fermentation  fiikes  place.  The 


casks  or  vessels  are  covered  with  matting  to  protect 
them  from  dirt.  The  limit  to  which  fermentation  of 
the  “marcs”  should  be  carried,  is  known  by  intro- 
ducing a test  sheet  of  copper  into  the  mass  for 
twenty-four  hours  ; if,  on  withdrawing  it  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  it  is  found  covered  with  a uniform 
green  coating,  the  proper  degree  of  fermentation  is 
reached,  otherwise  the  mass  is  allowed  to  remain  a 
day  or  two  longer.  Alternate  layers  of  sheets  of 
copjjer  of  ^jth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  fermented 
marcs  are  introduced  into  large  casks,  observing  that 
the  top  and  bottom  layers  are  of  the  latter. 

Sheets  of  copper  are  prepared  by  hammering  bars 
of  the  metal  to  the  above  thickness — the  more  com- 
pact the  copper  sheets  the  better — and  they  are  then 
cut  out  into  pieces  of  6 or  8 inches  long  by  3 to  4 
broad.  These  plates  are  immersed  in  a concentrated 
solution  of  the  verdigris,  and  dried  over  a charcoal 
fire  ; then  heated  to  about  200°  Fahr.,  being  held  by 
a cloth  in  the  hand,  and  packed  in  the  vessels  with 
layers  of  the  fermented  husks,  as  above-mentioned. 
If  the  plates  be  not  immersed  in  the  solution  of  the 
acetate  before  packing  in  the  casks  with  the  fer- 
mented stalks  and  skins  of  the  grape,  they  are  liable 
to  be  covered  with  a black  coating  instead  of  the 
green  acetate.  The  quantity  of  metal  required  to 
fill  each  vessel  is  between  30  and  40  lbs.  Twenty 
days  are  sufficient  to  complete  the  corrosion  of  the 
copper  sheets,  and  induce  their  combination  with 
the  acetic  acid  present  in  the  marcs,  but  often  six- 
teen or  twelve  days  perfect  the  work.  After  this 
period  the  upper  layer  of  marcs  will  appear  whitish, 
and  if  the  whole  has  worked  favourably  the  plates 
will  be  covered  with  silky  crystals  of  a green  colour. 
The  plates  are  then  taken  from  the  casks,  and  dried 
in  the  air  for  two  or  three  days,  after  which  they  are 
moistened  with  water  and  again  placed  to  dry,  by 
laying  them  aipright  against  each  other  for  a week. 
This  process  of  moistening  with  water  is  continued 
at  regular  intervals  of  a week  for  six  or  eight  times. 
By  this  mode  of  operation  the  plates  swell  and 
become  encrusted  with  increasing  coatings  of  the 
copper  salt,  which  are  detached  from  the  remainder 
of  the  plates  by  a copper  knife.  The  scraped  i)lates 
are  submitted  to  a fresh  treatment,  till  the  whole  of 
the  copper  is  converted  into  verdigris.  After  scrap- 
ing off  the  salt  it  is  made  into  a thick  consi.stent 
mass  by  kneading  it  with  a little  water,  and  in  this 
state  it  is  packed  into  leathern  bags,  which  are 
placed  in  the  sun  to  dry,  until  the  mass  hardens  and 
forms  the  tough  substance  which  constitutes  the 
commercial  article. 

Green  Verdigris. — At  Grenoble  the  process  is 
nearly  the  same  as  above,  excepting  that,  instead  of 
moistening  the  plates  with  acetous  liquors,  acetic 
acid  is  employed.  In  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Eng- 
land, woollen  cloths  steeped  in  pyroligneous  acid 
are  used,  which  are  placed  alternately  with  the 
copper  plates  in  a square  wooden  box.  The  cloths 
are  moistened  with  pyroligneous  acid  every  three 
days  for  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  when  small  crystals 
begin  to  form  on  the  plates.  So  soon  as  this 
happens  the  cloths  are  partly  withdrawn,  and  a 
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space  allowed  for  the  circulation  of  the  air,  the 
whole  being  moistened  weekly  with  water.  Gener- 
ally five  or  six  weeks  elapse  before  the  completion 
of  the  work. 

Cupric  acetates  are  likewise  made  by  acting  upon 
thin  sheets  of  copper,  in  small  vessels,  with  acetic 
acid.  The  copper  is  not  immersed  in  the  acid, 
but  suspended  over  it,  so  as  nearly  to  touch  its 
surface  ; a temperature  of  about  150°  to  180°  Fahr. 
(66°  to  83°  C.)  is  maintained  during  the  operation. 
The  plates  become  in  time  coated  with  acetate, 
which  is  scraped  off  and  dried  for  the  market,  as  in 
the  forementioned  processes. 

The  composition  of  blue  verdigris,  according  to 
Berzelius  and  Phillips,  is : — 


Phillips. 

Aceiate 

Ref- 

French 

Fn;(lish 

ated. 

Veidi- 

gris. 

Crystal- 

lized. 

Com- 

pressid 

Cupric  Oxide, 

43-24 

43-34 

43  50 

43  25 

44-25 

Anliydrous  Acetic  Acid, 

27-57 

27-45 

29-30 

28-30 

29-02 

29  19 

29-21 

25-20 

28-45 

25  51 

Impurities, 

2-00 

0-62 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

This  salt  is  employed  in  calico  printing  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  purpose  as  the  neutral  acetate, 
namely,  as  a resist  paste  in  the  indigo  dye  bath. 
All  the  acetates  of  copper  are  used  for  painting  in 
oil.  In  medicine  they  are  employed  as  escharotics. 
They  are  very  poisonous  ; their  manufacture,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  be  productive  of  incon- 
venience to  the  workpeople  engaged. 

Good  verdigris  should  be  diy,  have  a fine  bluish- 
gTcen  colour,  and  be  soluble  in  dilute  acetic  and 
sulpl'.uric  acids,  and  also  in  ammonia. 

Verdigris  is  often  adulterated,  generally  with 
finely  ground  pumice,  chalk,  and  sulphate  of  copper. 
The  purchasers  acquainted  with  this  article  judge 
of  the  relative  purity  of  the  sample  from  its  briglit 
colour,  and  by  kneading  it  on  the  palm  of  the  hand 
with  a little  water ; by  the  latter  test  the  presence 
of  sand  is  detected,  as  the  acetates  when  alone  form 
a paste  free  from  any  grittiness. 

For  the  detection  of  chalk — carbonate  of  lime — a 
weighed  portion  of  the  verdigris,  in  powder,  is  intro- 
duced into  a flask,  and  hydrochloric  acid  poured  uiion 
it ; if  effervescence  takes  place,  it  indicates  the  pres- 
ence of  carbonates ; should,  however,  no  efferves- 
cence occur,  and  at  the  same  time  a residue  of  silica 
remains  undissolved,  it  shows  that  pumice,  or  some 
analogous  body,  is  the  adulterant.  The  residue 
is  greater  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
adulteration. 

If  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  above  be 
filtered  off,  and  the  residue,  being  well  washed,  dried 
in  a water-bath  at  212°  Fahr.  (100°  C.),  and  after- 
wards burned  in  a weighed  platinum  cruc’ble  till  the 
whole  of  the  charcoal  of  the  paper  is  consumed,  and 
weighed — the  increase  of  weight  will  give  the  amount 
of  insoluble  impurities  in  the  sample. 

Sulphates  of  copper  or  iron  are  detected  by  adding 


barium  chloride  to  the  filtered  liquid  and  washings; 
if  either  of  these  is  present,  a white  insoluble 
precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  will  fall  down.  By 
placing  the  beaker  on  a hot  sand-bath  the  precipi- 
tate quickly  settles  down,  after  which  it  is  filtered 
off,  washed  with  boiling-hot  water  as  long  as  any 
barium  chloride  is  extracted,  and  then  placed  in  a 
water  or  air-bath  to  dry : the  precipitate  is  next 
detached  from  the  filter  upon  a sheet  of  clean  dry 
glazed  paper ; the  filter  is  burned  alone  in  the 
platinum  crucible  till  the  ashes  contain  no  charcoal 
from  the  paper ; the  precipitate  is  then  introduced, 
heated  to  redness,  and  when  cold  weighed. 

The  amount  of  the  chalk  or  other  lime  compound 
may  be  ascertained  by  weighing  out  100  grains,  and 
dissolving  them  in  a beaker-glass  with  hydrochloric 
acid ; the  clear  solution  is  then  filtered  off  from  the 
residue,  and  a current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
passed  through  the  liquid,  till  the  whole  of  the 
copper  is  thrown  down  m the  form  of  a brownish- 
black  precipitate.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen — • 
sulphydric  acid — is  generated  in  an  appparatus  like 
the  annexed  Fig.  34: — A is  a bottle  containing 


B Fig.  34. 


pieces  of  iron  sulphide,  and  a few  ounces  of  water  ; 
through  the  cork  two  tubes  pass ; the  funnelled  one, 
B,  reaches  to  the  bottom,  and  the  other,  c,  opens  at 
a quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  cork,  which  shoidd  fit 
the  bottle  air-tight.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
generated  by  pouring  through  the  funnel  tube,  B, 
somc»sti’ong  sulphuric  acid,  which  reacts  on  the  iron 
sulphide,  giving  rise  to  the  gas,  which  passes  off  by 
the  tube,  C,  bent  at  right  angles,  the  longer  limb 
passing  through  the  cork  of  the  bottle,  </,  which  con- 
tains some  distilled  water,  for  the  purpose  of  washing 
the  gas.  A second  tube,  e,  bent  at  right  angles, 
conveys  the  gas  to  the  beaker-glass,  y,  containing 
the  solution,  from  which  the  substance  is  to  be 
precipitated. 

The  subjoined  equation  exliibits  the  decomposi- 
tion : — 

Iron  sulphide.  Sulphuric  acid.  Iron  sulphate.  Hydrogen  sulphide. 

FeS  -F  H,iS04  = FeS04  -f 

IVhen  the  whole  of  the  copper  has  been  precipi- 
tated as  sulphide,  it  is  filtered  off,  washed  with 
water,  and  the  washings  added  to  the  filtrate.  Am- 
monia, ui  slight  excess,  is  poured  into  the  solution. 
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and  then  ammonium  oxalate,  and  the  bcaker-glass 
placed  on  the  sand-bath.  When  the  bme  oxalate 
has  subsided,  it  is  collected,  washed  with  water, 
dried  as  the  preceding  precipitates,  and  burned  in  a 
platinum  crucible.  The  ignition  should  be  gentle, 
and  at  a heat  very  little  above  dull  redness,  so  as 
not  to  expel  carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  heat 
on  the  lime  oxalate,  as  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
decomposition : — 

Calcium  oxalata>  Calcium  carbonate.  Carbonic  oxide. 

CaC-^Oj  = CaCOj  CO 

The  weight  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  obt<ained  is 
equal  to  the  amount  of  that  adulterant  which  has 
been  added  to  the  verdigris 

Verdigris  generally  contains  about  3 per  cent,  of 
impurities.  Sometimes  the  insoluble  matter  in  it  is 
6 per  cent. ; in  such  a case,  however,  the  article  is 
of  inferior  quality. 

Formerly  the  manufacture  of  verdigris  was  one 
of  the  most  lucrative  in  Belgium,  and  it  was  also 
carried  on  profitably  in  France  ; but  at  the  present 
time  the  production  of  this  substance  is  not  con- 
fined to  those  countries.  France  still  produces 
considerable  quantities  of  the  article,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  salt  imported  into  this  kingdom  is 
from  that  country.  Until  the  19th  of  March,  1845, 
the  duty  on  verdigris  imported  into  this  country 
was  IjV^-  lb-  weight  ; it  was  then  subjected  to 

an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  which  was  re- 
pealed in  1853.  The  imports  are  nevertheless 
small,  as  large  quantities  of  verdigris  are  prepared 
in  England  with  pyroligneous  acid  and  cider  refuse. 

Iron  Acetates. — There  are  two  acetates  of  iron, 
ferrous  acetate  and  ferric  acetate. 

Ferrous  Acetate,  Fe(C2ll302)2- — ^Tliis  salt  may  be 
prepared  by  dissolving  either  iron  sulphide  or 
metallic  iron  (generally  iron  turnings  are  used)  in 
strong  acetic  acid ; in  the  former  case  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  in  the  latter  gaseous  hydrogen,  is  evolved. 

Ferrous  sulphide.  Acetic  acid.  Ferrous  acetate.  Sulphydric  acid. 

FeS  -h  + H,S. 

Acetic  acid.  Ferrous  acetate. 

Fe  + = Fe(C2H30J.,  + 2H. 

On  concentrating  the  solution,  small  colourless  ^ilky 
prismatic  needles  are  obtained,  which  are  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  which,  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  rapidly  absorb  oxygen,  and  become  converted 
into  ferric  acetate.  This  compound  may  likewise 
be  obtained  by  decomposing  a solution  of  the  fer- 
rous sulphate  (green  vitriol,  FeSO^)  by  calcium  or 
lead  acetate  : 1015  parts  of  ferrous  sidphate  require 
2575  parts  of  lead  acetate,  or  999  parts  of  calcium 
acetate  ; but  in  this  method  a greater  or  less  amount 
of  ferric  acetate  is  also  formed,  which  can,  however, 
be  reduced  to  the  state  of  ferrous  acetate  by  passing 
a stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  the 
liquid. 

The  avidity  with  which  this  substance  absorbs 
oxygen  renders  it  of  great  value  as  a reducing 
agent 

For  commercial  prrposes  this  compound  is  manu- 
factured as  follows:-  -Into  a large  cast-iron  boiler  or 
pot  a quantity  of  iron  turnings,  hoops,  or  nails  are 
introduced,  and  acetic  acid — the  crude  pyroligneous 
acid  from  the  distillation  of  wood — is  poured  in 
upon  them.  The  strength  of  the  acid  is  generally 
of  7°  Twaddle,  or  spec.  grav.  1'035.  A tcmperatiu’e 
of  150°  Fahr.  (66°  C.)  is  maintained  till  the  solution  of 
ferrous  acetate  is  obtained,  of  a spec.  grav.  1’09,  or 
18°T.,  at60°Fahr.  (15°C.).  During  the  solution  of  the 
iron  much  tarry  matter  separates,  which  is  skimmed 
off,  and  the  solution  frequently  agitated,  to  free  it 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  tar.  As  soon  as  the 
above  strength  is  gained  the  solution  is  allowed  to 
cool,  for  a further  quantity  of  impurities  to  separate. 
AVhen  clean  turnings  are  operated  upon,  the  process 
of  solution  is  conqjleted  in  five  to  seven  days.  The 
hydrogen  that  is  eliminated  during  the  solution  of 
the  iron  prevents  the  oxidation  of  the  ii’on  salt,  as 
is  seen  in  the  equation  already  given.  Were  any 
ferric  acetate  formed,  the  hydrogen,  by  combining 
with  part  of  its  oxygen,  would  again  reconvert  it  to 
fen’ous  acetate. 

Some  printers  dissolve  the  iron  without  the  aid  of 
heat,  but  this  method  is  slow  and  unsatisfaetory,  for 
the  deposit  of  tarry  bodies  on  the  iron  prevents  the 
action  of  the  acetic  acid  ; besides,  from  the  long  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  some  sesquisalt  of  iron  is  generated. 
The  usual  produce  from  100  gallons  of  acetic  acid, 
and  a proportionate  quantity  of  iron  turnings,  is  60 
to  70  gallons  of  acetate  of  iron,  spec.  grav.  1‘090,  or 
18°  T. ; and  when  this  solution  is  reduced  by  the 
addition  of  water  to  a spec.  grav.  1‘060,  it  2>roduces 
with  madder  a deep  black. 

The  mordant  is  likewise  made  by  decomposing  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  (FeSO^)  by  acetate  of 
lime;  the  proportions  employed  are  the  following; — 

400  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  iron — copperas — dissolved  in 

100  gallons  of  hot  water,  ami  the  solution  decomposed  in 

75  gallons  of  acetate  of  lime  liquor,  spec.  grav.  1-08. 

On  agitating  the  mixture,  the  decomposition  is  ren- 
dered complete  ; the  clear  liquor,  which  is  siphoned 
off  after  subsidence  of  the  sulphate  of  lime,  pos- 
sesses a density  of  IT  10. 

When  the  liquor  is  not  required  for  immediate 
use  it  becomes  oxidized,  and  deposits  ferric  acetate ; 
to  prevent  this  some  metallic  iron  is  left  in  contact 
with  the  solution.  Sometimes,  when  a large  quan- 
tity of  pyroligneous  matters  deposits  in  the  solution, 
the  iron  is  prevented  from  acting  by  becoming  coated 
with  these  substances ; in  such  instances  the  for- 
mation of  the  basic  acetate  may  be  prevented  by 
suspending  fine  iron  wire  in  the  liquid. 

In  some  of  the  continental  factories  the  ferrous 
acetiite  is  manufaetured  by  decomposing  the  car- 
bonate of  iron  (ferrous  carbonate,  FeCO.^)  with  lead 
acetate ; lead  carbonate  precipitates,  and  the  black- 
ish supernatant  liquor  is  the  acetate  of  iron  in  a 
very  pure  state.  It  is  kept  from  oxidizing  by  im- 
mersing in  it  some  bright  iron  filings.  The  lead- 
salt  formed  repays  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  acetate. 

ACETIC  ACID. — Ferric  Acetate. 
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Both  ferrous  and  ferric  acetates  are  precij)itated 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Ferric  Acetates. — Neutral  Ferric  Acetate ; Sesqni- 
acetate  of  Iron,  Fe2'(C2ll30.,)g.  — This  salt  may  be 
obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  decomposing  a solu- 
tion of  lead  acetate  by  addition  of  ferric  sulphate 
(Fe2‘(SO^)g)  in  slight  excess.  In  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours  the  excess  of  ferric  sulphate 
precipitates  as  a basic  salt.  It  is  also  produced, 
though  more  slowly,  by  dissolving  ferric  hydrate  or 
ferric  carbonate,  obtained  by  precipitation,  in  strong 
acetic  acid.  This  method  occupies  more  time,  but 
affords  better  guarantees  for  the  purity  of  the  com- 
pound. For  ordinary  purposes  it  may  be  made  by 
mixing  solutions  of  ferric  sulphate  and  calcium  or 
barium  acetate  in  an  iron  vessel,  and  agitating  the 
liquid. 

The  acetate  thus  obtained  by  the  use  of  cold 
liquors  is  wine-red  in  colour,  and  presents  all  the 
characteristics  of  solutions  of  ferric  salts.  It  is 
uncrystallizable,  and  on  evaporation  yields  a deli- 
quescent gelatinous  paste.  It  is  also  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

IVhen  a solution  of  ferric  acetate  is  brouglit  nearly 
to  the  boiling  point  its  colour  becomes  four  or  five 
times  more  intense,  and  it  evolves  a distinct  odour 
of  acetic  acid,  without,  however,  producing  any  pre- 
cipitate. The  salt  has  nevertheless  become  more 
basic,  and  addition  of  any  soluble  sulphate,  or  even 
of  free  sulphuric  acid,  immediately  precipitates  the 
whole  of  the  iron  as  ferrous  sulphate  (FeSO^).  After 
cooling,  this  basic  acetate  is  stable  even  in  presence 
of  excess  of  acid,  for  it  retains  its  colour,  and  can  be 
precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid  at  the  end  of  several 
hours.  If  the  solution  is  allowed  to  rest  for  a few 
days  neutral  acetate,  with  its  usual  characteristics,  is 
regenerated. 

AVlien  a solution  of  ferric  acetate  is  boiled  rapidly 
it  disengages  acetic  acid  vapours,  and  in  about  half 
an  hour’s  time  begins  to  separate  its  iron  in  the  state 
of  hj'drate  (probably  Fe  ,03,21120). 

If  in  place  of  boiling  the  solution  in  an  open 
vessel,  it  is  heated  in  a closed  vessel  placed  in  a 
water  bath  to  212°  Fahr.  (100°  C.)  for  a few  hours, 
it  undergoes  a very  remarkable  change.  Its  colour 
becomes,  little  by  little,  of  a brighter  red  colour, 
without  losing  in  intensity ; seen  by  reflected  light  it 
appears  opaque  and  opalescent,  but  appears  per- 
fectly clear  and  limpid  when  viewed  by  reflected 
light,  even  when  examined  under  the  microscope. 
It  has  also  lost  the  metallic  taste  peculiar  to  salts  of 
iron,  and  rather  resembles  vinegar  in  its  flavour. 
If  the  ex2iosure  in  the  water  bath  has  been  suffi- 
ciently jnolonged,  addition  of  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide  produces  no  precipitate,  nor  does  the 
suljjhocyanide  augment  its  red  colour.  A trace 
of  sulphuric  acid  or  any  alkaline  salt  suffices  to 
jirecipitate  the  whole  of  the  iron  in  solution  as  a 
ferric  hydrate  of  a red  colour,  and  totally  insoluble 
in  all  acids  in  the  cold.  Nitric  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  when  concentrated,  precipitate  ferric  hydrate 
in  the  form  of  a granular  brown  powder,  which 
dissolves  comjiletely  in  cold  water,  reproducing  a 


solution,  red  in  colour,  and  transparent  to  trans- 
mitted, but  opaque  to  reflected  light.  This  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  brick-red  liquor  just  described 
is  held  by  Pean  de  Saint  Gilles,  who  first  observed 
the  phenomena,  to  be  due,  not  to  a chemical,  but  to 
a purely  mechanical  action  exercised  by  the  acetic 
acid  upon  the  ferric  hydrate ; separating  its  insoluble 
particles  to  the  minutest  state  of  division,  and  thus 
simulating  a true  solution.  IMany  chemists  exj)lain 
in  this  manner  the  apparent  solution  of  Prussian 
blue  in  oxalic  acid. 

Solution  of  ferric  acetate  is  much  used  as  a mor- 
dant by  dyers ; like  the  acetate  of  alumina,  it  deposits 
an  insoluble  basic  salt  when  heated,  and  hence  its 
utility  in  dyeing  operations. 

T rli erric  diacetate  — Fe  o’ | ^ 2F e „0, — ^is 

j ^ ^ 

an  insoluble  yellow  powder,  precipitating  from  fer- 
rous acetate  which  has  oxidized  in  the  air,  and  even 
out  of  the  neutral  ferric  acetate  when  kept  for  some 
time,  especially  if  an  alkaline  salt  be  jiresent. 

Sesquiacetate  of  iron  is  manufactured  chiefly  for 
the  use  of  dyers,  the  salt  being  rarely  employed  by 
the  calico-printer. 

Where  the  dyer  requires  uniform  grounds,  he 
cannot  well  employ  ferrous  salts,  for  when  cotton  is 
impregnated  with  such  a solution  as  copperas  or  the 
ferrous  acetate,  it  attracts  oxygen  from  the  air  while 
drying;  and  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  or  a basic  salt, 
collects  in  those  parts  not  yet  dry,  and  will,  of  course, 
produce  darker  spots  in  those  places  when  the  cloth 
goes  in  the  dye-bath.  It  is  therefore  better  to  pre- 
pare a ferric  acetate  at  ones,  either  by  pouring  acetic 
acid  repeatedly  over  iron  turnings  for  several  weeks, 
in  vessels  exposed  freely  to  the  air,  or,  what  is  stiU 
better,  by  double  decomposition  of  a feme  salt  with 
lead  acetate  or  lime  acetate. 

A recipe  for  this  purpose  states: — Dissolve  1 lb. 
of  iron-alum  in  half  a gallon  of  water,  add  1 lb.  of 
acetate  of  lead,  stir  the  liquor  well,  let  it  settle,  and 
decant  or  filter.  Tlie  solution  made  from  iron-alum 
will  not  keep  long,  as  it  gradually  deposits  an  in- 
soluble basic  salt  from  the  presence  of  potassium 
sulphate,  while  that  made  from  ferric  sulphate  will 
retain  its  properties  for  a great  length  of  time ; but 
on  the  other  hand,  iron-alum  is  more  convenient  to 
use,  from  its  containing  known  quantities  of  ferric 
oxide.  The  ditficulty  above-mentioned  may  be 
obviated  by  preparing  only  so  much  solution  as  is 
required  for  immediate  use. 

Ferric  acetate  may  also  be  made  from  ferric  sul- 
phate and  lead  acetate.  As  the  ferric  sulphate  is  not 
so  uniform  in  composition  as  iron-alum,  it  may  be  well 
to  ascertain  how  much  oxide  of  iron  and  sulphinlc 
acid  it  contains,  in  order  to  know  wdiat  quantity  of 
lead  acetate  to  employ  in  its  decomjiosition.  For  this 
purpose  weigh  out  100  grains ; dissolve  in  water, 
and  filter;  add  285  grains  crystallized  acetate  of 
lead  dissolved  in  water,  filter,  and  weigh  the  precipi- 
tate, which  is  sul2>hate  of  lead*  every  76  grains  of 
this  sulphate  of  lead  require  95  or  more  (safely,  90) 
grains  of  lead  acetate  to  insure  sufficient  decom- 
position. Calling  grains  pounds,  the  operation  may 
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then  be  conducted  on  a large  scale.  The  excess  of 
lead  acetate  in  the  acetate  of  iron  mordant  may  be 
ascertained  by  diluting  a little  of  the  clear  liquor 
with  water,  and  adding  a few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid ; if  it  becomes  cloudy,  there  is  an  excess  of  lead 
acetate  which  may  prove  injurious  to  colours,  but 
this  is  easily  obviated  by  adding  ferric  sulphate 
until  the  clear  liquor  is  no  longer  affected  by  sul- 
phuric acid.  For  the  ordinary  operations  of  the 
dyer  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  decompose  all  the 
sesquisulphate  of  iron;  but  for  printing,  and  par- 
ticularly for  full  russets,  the  salt  with  which  the 
goods  are  charged  should  be  wholly  ferric  acetate, 
since  if  sulphate  was  contained  some  of  it  would 
disappear  in  washing  the  goods,  whilst  the  basic 
acetate  of  iron  cannot  be  removed  by  water. 

The  acetates  of  iron  are  employed  in  woollen  dye- 
ing to  produce  blue  with  potassium  ferrocyanide 
(K^FeCv’g),  yellow  prussiate;  in  cotton  dyeing  and 
printing,  and  in  silk  dyeing,  they  are  used  for  blacks, 
russets,  &c.  Ferrous  acetate  is  used  with  madder, 
for  violet ; or  together  with  red  liquor,  for  brown ; 
it  is  also  used  for  dyeing  hats  and  furs  black,  and 
for  blackening  leather,  wood,  &c.  Some  dyers  prefer 
the  ferrous  acetate,  because,  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
iron  subsequent  to  dyeing,  the  colours  are  more 
resistant;  but  greater  uniformity  of  the  ground  is 
insured  by  the  use  of  ferric  acetate. 

An  iron  mordant  containing  a mixture  of  ferric 
and  ferrous  acetates  is  largely  used ; it  is  made  by 
pouring  pyroligneous  acid  on  iron  turnings  in  a series 
of  vessels  placed  obliquely  one  above  the  other — as 
will  be  more  particularly  described  under  acetate  of 
lead — suffering  the  acid  to  remain  some  length  of 
time  in  contact  with  the  metal,  and  repeating  the 
operation  until  the  acid  is  saturated  with  iron.  This 
is  the  method  now  almost  universally  employed  for 
the  manufacture  of  these  valuable  mordants. 

Lead  Acetates. — These  are  the  following : — 

Neutral  acetate  or  diacetate,  .Pb'02TI.j02)2. 

Scsqnibasic  acetate, 2(in>  C.,H.,02y,Pb(H0).2. 

Dibasic  acetate 2(Pb  C2H3O2XHO))  + HjO. 

Tribasic  acetate, Pb(C2H302),2Pb0,H20. 

Sexbasic  acetate, Pb(C2H302XH0j,2Pb0. 

Neutral  Acetate,  Diacetnte,  Sii/jar  of  Lead,  Salt  of 
Saturn;  Sucre  de  Saturne,  French;  Bleizucker,  German; 
Pb(C.^H302)2. — As  may  be  seen,  lead  unites  with 
acetic  acid  in  various  proportions  ; the  most  import- 
ant of  these  combinations  is  the  normal  salt,  known 
in  commerce  as  sugar  of  lead.  It  is  used  to  a great 
extent  in  the  calico-printing  business,  and  likewise 
in  dyeing,  for  the  preparation  of  other  compounds 
employed  in  those  trades,  and  occasionally  as  a 
medicinal  agent,  and  in  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

It  may  be  prepared  by  digesting  litharge,  mon- 
oxide of  lead  (PbO),  in  d lute  acetic  acid,  or  by 
exposing  thin  sheets  of  lead  in  a chamber  to  the 
joint  action  of  air  and  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid. 
The  lead  becomes  corroded,  and  a mixture  of 
carbonate  and  acetate  of  lead  is  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  sheets.  When  this  coating  becomes 
thick  enough  it  is  scraped  off,  and  dissolved  in  a 

slight  excess  of  acetic  acid.  On  evaporating  this 
solution  until  it  attains  the  density  of  2-2,  the 
lead  acetate  crystallizes,  if  the  hot  solution  be  set 
aside  to  cool  rapidly,  in  clusters  of  fine  needles ; bxit 
if  the  evaporation  be  conducted  slowly,  the  crystals 
are  truncated  and  flattened  quadi-angular  and  hexa- 
hedral  prisms  (Fig.  35),  derived  from  a right  rhombic 
prism.  The  crystals  are  permanent  in  the  air,  but 
are  apt  to  effloresce  and 
become  anhydrous  if  the  *’‘8' 

temperature  ranges  be-  X 

tween  70°  and  100°  Fahr.  i \ 

(21°  and  38°  C.).  Anhy-  j 1 — H 

drous  acetate  of  lead  is  \ i 

soluble  in  boiling  absolute  ] 

alcohol,  and  is  deposited  \ 

again  in  hexagonal  plates  N. 

on  the  slow  cooling  of 

the  spirituous  solution.  Acetate  of  lead  has  a sweet 
astringent  taste,  is  soluble  in  less  than  3j  times  its 
weight  of  boiling  water,  and  in  nearly  the  same 
quantity  of  cold  water.  Payen  states  that  100  parts 
of  water  at  60°  Fahr.  dissolve  69  parts  of  the  crys- 
tallized acetate  of  lead.  Its  solution  reddens  litmus. 
The  crystallized  salt  is  fusible  in  its  water  of  crys- 
tallization at  167°  Fahr.  (75°  C.) ; just  below  212° 
Fahr.  (100°  C.)  it  loses  its  water  and  part  of  its 
acid,  and  becomes  converted  into  a white  laminated 
mass  of  sesquibasic  acetate. 

On  raising  the  temperature  higher  the  substance 
fuses,  is  completely  decomposed,  and  evolves  all 
the  compounds  usually  obtained  in  the  destructive 
distillation  of  the  acetates  of  the  heavy  metals, 
leaving  a residue  of  metallic  lead,  in  a very  minute 
state  of  division,  with  some  charcoal.  IVhen  this 
distillation  is  conducted  in  a glass  tube  closed  at 
one  end,  and  having  the  other  drawn  out  for  con- 
venience of  sealing  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  the 
well  known  lead  pyrophorus  is  made.  The  par- 
ticles of  metallic  lead  are  so  small  that  when  thrown 
into  the  air  oxygen  molecules  come  into  such  intimate 
contact  with  them,  that  ignition  is  effected  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  lead  oxide  is  formed. 

A slight  decomposition  occurs  when  the  neutral 
salt  is  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid — 
carbonate  of  lead  being  formed ; the  portion  of 
acetic  acid  thus  liberated  protects  the  remainder 
from  further  change. 

Kraft  prepares  lead  acetate  by  treating  100  parts 
of  lead  sulphate  with  52  parts  of  calcium  acetate  or 
84  parts  of  barium  acetate.  In  the  cold  the  reac- 
tion is  complete  in  a very  short  time ; when  the 
mixture  is  heated  the  change  is  instantaneous. 

Brown  Acetate  of  Lead. — Distilled  pyroligneous 
acid  is  saturated  with  litharge  in  a tub,  and  the 
muddy  solution  ladled  out  into  a large  tun  to  settle ; 
the  solid  matter  quickly  subsides,  and  the  clear 
solution  is  then  transferred  into  either  a cast  or 
wrought  iron  pan,  about  6 feet  long  by  4 feet  broad. 
The  solution  is  here  brought  to  the  boiling  point 
and  then  allowed  to  settle  ; it  is  next  transferred 
into  a large  hemispherical  pan  capable  of  holding 
300  or  400  gallons,  where  it  is  evaporated  down  to 
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about  crystallizing  strength.  When  the  solution 
has  become  dense  enough  to  crystallize,  about  three 
times  its  bulk  of  water  is  run  in  ujDon  it  whilst 
boiling,  the  solution  being  constantly  stirred.  By 
this  treatment  the  impurities  are  disengaged,  and 
may  be  skimmed  off  as  fast  as  they  rise  to  the  sur- 
face ; after  they  are  removed  the  evaporation  goes 
on  as  before.  If  the  solution  be  still  too  much 
coloured,  another  dose  of  water  mu.st  be  given.  A 
little  practice  soon  enables  the  operator  to  know 
when  the  evaporation  should  be  checked.  The 
ordinary  method  used  by  the  workman  is  to  rinse 
the  skimming  ladle  through  the  liquid,  and  holding 
it  above  the  pan,  observing  how  many  drops  fall 
from  it  before  the  solution  takes  a stringy  appear- 
ance ; if  only  ten  or  twelve  fall,  then  it  is  sufficiently 
strong.  The  liquid  is  now  ladled  out  into  wrought- 
iron  pans  to  crystallize  ; the  pans  are  5 feet  long  by 
3 feet  broad,  and  about  6 inches  deep,  the  sides 
being  bevelled  or  sloping  outwards  from  the  bottom. 
After  the  crystals  have  become  sufficiently  firm,  the 
sugar  of  lead  is  taken  out  by  inverting  the  pan  on 
a cloth.  The  pots  used  in  the  above  j)rocess  are 
heated  only  at  the  bottom. 

White  Acetate  of  Lead. — This  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving litharge  in  acetic  acid.  The  acetic  acid  is 
introduced  into  a vessel,  the  litharge  added  by 
degrees,  and  the  menstruum  kept  in  brisk  commo- 
tion after  each  addition,  until  the  solution  only 
slightly  reddens  litmus  paper  ; a quantity  of  water, 
equal  to  about  one-half  of  the  acid  employed,  is 
then  run  into  the  lead  solution  ; heat  is  ajiplied,  and 
the  mixture  slowly  evaporated  for  about  twelve 
hours,  or  until  it  has  acquired  a density  of  about 
1'500.  During  evaporation  any  impurities  which 
rise  to  the  surface  are  skimmed  off,  and  when  the 
solution  has  acquired  its  proper  gravity  it  is  drawn 
into  the  crystallizing  pans.  AVhen  the  crystals  have 
become  sufficiently  hard  to  allow  of  their  being 
taken  eii  masse  from  the  crystallizers,  they  are  drained 
and  placed  on  wooden  racks  in  the  drying-house, 
and,  when  dry,  cleaned  and  broken  up  into  frag- 
ments for  the  market. 

The  mother  liquor,  which  contains  neutral  and 
basic  acetates  of  lead  and  other  metallic  salts,  may 
either  be  treated  with  vinegar,  evaporated,  recrys- 
tallized, and  the  residue  employed  as  washings  in 
subsequent  operations;  or  it  maybe  decomposed  by 
the  carbonates  of  soda  or  lime,  and  used  as  car- 
bonate of  lead ; or  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  and  the 
supernatant  acetate  of  soda  or  lime  recovered. 

The  vessels  used  in  this  manufacture  are,  in  most 
cases,  of  lead.  In  Wales  the  mixing  pans  are  of 
lead,  three-quai-tcrs  of  an  inch  thick,  7 feet  long  by 
4^  feet  wide,  and  1 foot  deep.  These  pans  are  set 
on  iron  plates  over  arches,  and  the  fireplaces  are 
outside  the  building,  in  order  that  the  acetate  may 
not  be  discoloured  by  the  smoke,  &c.,  from  the 
coal.  The  crystallizing  pans  are  of  wood,  lined  with 
thin  copper,  and  are  about  4 feet  long  by  2 feet 
wide,  and  from  6 to  8 inches  deep,  sloping  inwards 
at  the  edges.  At  Pitchcombe  both  the  mixing  and 
crystallizing  vessels  are  of  copper,  having  a strip  of 


lead  soldered  down  the  sides  and  across  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  with  the  idea  of  rendering 
the  metal  more  electro-negative,  so  as  to- prevent 
the  acetic  acid  from  acting  on  it.  Very  gi-eat 
care  is  requisite  in  the  drying  of  the  sugar  of  lead ; 
the  temperature  of  the  desiccating  house  should  not 
exceed  90°  Fahr.  (32°  C.).  In  Wales  the  heated  air 
of  a stove,  placed  outside  the  drying-house,  is  con- 
veyed through  pipes  passing  round  the  interior ; 
at  other  places  steam  heat  is  the  agent  for  this  pim- 
pose,  which  is  much  to  be  preferred  on  account  of 
its  being  more  easily  regulated. 

That  the  manufacturer  may  the  better  judge  of 
the  success  of  his  operations  from  the  amount  of  the 
product  obtained,  the  following  will  serve  as  a pre- 
cedent;— 112  lbs.  of  good  Newcastle  litharge  should 
produce  187  lbs.  of  sugar  of  lead,  when  treated  with 
127  lbs.  of  acetic  acid  of  spec.  grav.  1-057,  but  not 
more  than  180  lbs.  are  obtained  in  practice.  In  a 
factory  in  Wales  a ton  of  Welsh  litharge  produces, 
with  the  acid  obtained  from  one  ton  of  acetate  of 
lime,  fi-om  28  to  30  cwts.  of  sugar  of  lead , and  in 
another  manufactory,  one  ton  of  best  Newcastle 
litharge,  with  the  acid  from  1^  ton  of  the  acetate  of 
lime,  produces  33  cwts.  of  the  lead  salt. 

The  following  process  with  metallic  lead,  recom- 
mended first  by  Berard,  is  easily  executed,  and  is 
said  by  Bunge  to  yield  a good  product  with  great 
economy.  Granulated  lead,  the  tailings  in  the  white 
lead  manufacture,  &c.,  are  put  in  several  vessels — 
say  eight — one  above  the  other,  upon  steps,  so  that 
the  liquid  may  be  run  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
upper  one  is  filled  with  acetic  acid,  and  after  half  an 
hour  let  off  into  the  second,  after  another  half  hour 
into  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the  last  or  eighth  vessel. 
The  acid  causes  the  lead  to  absorb  oxygen  so  rapidly 
from  the  air  as  to  become  hot.  When  the  acid  runs 
off  from  the  lowest,  it  is  thrown  on  the  uppermost 
vessel  a second  time,  and  carries  off  the  acetate  of 
lead  formed : after  passing  through  the  whole  series 
the  solution  is  so  strong  that  it  may  be  evaporated 
at  once  to  crystallize.  There  are  two  points  of 
• importance  in  this  manufacture.  Whatever  method 
may  be  pursued,  a strong  acid  should  be  employed, 
in  order  that  less  of  it  may  be  lost  in  concentrating 
the  liquid,  that  time  may  be  economized,  and  an 
acid  reaction  retained  in  the  liquid,  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  a basic  salt. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  here  to  a 
process,  patented  many  years  ago,  for  preparing 
acetate  of  lead  and  other  acetates,  and  for  which 
fresh  patents  have  recently  been  taken  out.  It 
consists  in  employing  the  acid  in  the  state  of  vapour, 
to  act  upon  the  bases,  instead  of  using  it  in  the 
liquid  form.  A vessel  is  provided  of  adequate 
capacity  for  the  quantity  of  acetate  required,  and 
constructed  of  such  material  as  will  not  be  readily 
destroyed  by  the  acid.  The  top>  of  this  vessel  is 
closed  hermetically  by  a cover,  fastened  down  by 
any  convenient  means,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
vessel  is  placed  either  a minutely-perforated  false 
bottom,  or  a coiled  tube  of  several  convolutions, 
minutely  perforated,  to  permit  vapoiu-  to  permeate 
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freely.  To  prevent  tlie  loss  of  acid  there  is  also 
placed,  at  different  degrees  of  elevation,  several 
perforated  diapliragms,  similar  to  the  false  bottom 
just  mentioned,  on  each  of  which  is  spread  a layer 
of  litharge,  after  which  the  cover  of  the  vessel  is 
to  be  accurately  closed.  By  means  of  an  ordinary 
distillatory  apparatus  liquid  acetic  acid— strong  or 
weak,  pure  or  impure — is  converted  into  vapour, 
wliich  is  then  conducted  by  means  of  a pipe  into  the 
convoluted  and  perforated  one  before  mentioned,  or 
between  the  real  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  the  per- 
forated false  bottom  ; hence  the  acetic  acid,  passing 
through  the  numerous  perforations  of  the  false  bot- 
tom and  diaphragms,  diffuses  itself  throughout  every 
part  of  the  vessel,  and  forms  the  acetate  of  the  par- 
ticular metal  used,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  in  its  descent  meeting  with  the  ascending 
streams  of  vapour,  the  acid  of  which  renders  it 
perfectly  neutral.  Meanwhile  the  more  aqueous  part 
of  the  vapour  ascends,  and  in  its  passage  through 
the  successive  layers  of  the  base  is  deprived  of 
its  remaining  acid,  and  at  last  as  simple  steam  is 
allowed  to  escape  through  pipes  at  the  top  of  the 
vessel.  As  this  steam  still  maintains  a boiling  temper- 
ature, it  is  conducted  through  a worm  and  used  to 
evaporate  the  acetate  or  mother  liquor.  Distilla- 
tion of  the  acid  is  continued  until  the  acetate  in 
the  vessel  has  acquired  the  proper  degree  of  con- 
centration for  crystallization,  which  is  easily  ascer- 
tained by  examining  a small  quantity  drawn  off  by 
a tap  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  through  which  the 
whole  contents  are  discharged  when  the  operation  is 
completed.  As  the  process  draws  to  its  close  the 
vapour  issues  from  the  vessel  charged  with  a certain 
portion  of  acid;  and  that  no  loss  may  be  sustained 
by  its  escape  into  the  atmosphere,  it  is  conducted 
into  another  vessel  prepared  like  the  first-mentioned, 
so  that  every  particle  of  the  acid  issuing  fiom  the 
first  vessel  may  be  absorbed.  The  second  vessel  is 
then  made  the  first,  and  the  other  recharged  and 
made  the  second.  As  the  temperature  of  the  solu- 
tion of  the  acetate  can  never  exceed  that  of  the 
vapour,  the  crystalline  product  is  of  fine  quality. 

Lead  Sesquibosic  Acetate,  Triplumbic  Tetracetate, 
2(Pb(C2ll302)o),Pb(HO)2. — This  salt  is  obtained 
by  heating  the  diacetate  until  it  becomes  a white 
porous  mass ; this  is  redissolved  in  water  and  set 
aside  to  crystidlize.  Sesquibasic  acetate  is  soluble 
in  both  water  and  alcohol ; its  solutions  are  alkaline. 

Lead  Dibasic  Acetate,  Plumbic  Muiwacetate, 
2(Pb(C2ll30.2)(II0))  + Il20-  — One  equivalent  of 
lead  diacetate  is  boiled  with  one  equivalent  of  lead 
oxide ; on  cooling  the  salt  crystallizes — 

I>l.(C,,H30.,h  + PbO  + H.O  = 2(Pb(C,H30„)(H0)). 

JLcud  Tribasic  Acetate,  Triphimbic  Diacetate, 
Pb(C,,Il30.2)2,2Pb0,Il20.  — Prei^ared  by  digesting 
at  a moderate  heat  7 parts  of  finely  powdered 
litharge,  6 parts  of  lead  acetate,  and  30  parts  of 
water : or  into  100  volumes  of  boiling  water  is 
poured  100  volumes  of  aqueous  diacetate  solution, 
saturated  at  80°  Fahr.  (30°  C.),  and  afterwards  a 
mixture  of  pure  water  at  140°  Fahr.  (00°  C.),  with 
vni,.  I. 
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20  volumes  of  ammonia  liquor  free  from  carbonate. 
The  vessel  is  then  immediately  closed,  and  m a 
short  time  abundance  of  tribasic  acetate  crystallizes 
out.  This  salt  presents  itself  under  the  form  of 
long  needles.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  very  soluble 
in  water,  its  solution  being  alkaline.  Tribasic  ace- 
tate is  the  most  stable  of  all  the  subacetates  of  lead. 
It  takes  a leading  part  in  the  manufacture  of  white 
lead  by  Clichy’s  process ; it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
solution  of  this  salt  which  is  decomposed  by  the 
carbonic  acid  and  gives  rise  to  the  carbonate  of  lead, 
being  itself  at  the  same  time  converted  into  lead 
diacetate.  In  the  Dutch  process  the  formation  of 
lead  carbonate  is,  according  to  Pelouze,  also  due  to 
the  formation  of  triplumbic  diacetate  on  the  surface 
of  the  sheets  of  lead,  which  is,  in  its  turn,  decom- 
posed by  the  carbonic  acid. 

Lead  Sexbasic  Acetate,  Triplumbic  Monoacetate, 
Pb(C2H302)H0,2Pb0. — ^This  body  is  prepared  by 
digesting  any  of  the  preceding  salts  with  lead  oxide. 
It  is  a white  powder  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
from  which  it  crystallizes  out  in  silky  needles,  which 
consist  of  two  equivalents  of  the  salt  combined  with 
three  equivalents  of  water. 

Acetuni  Saturrd  consists  principally  of  triplumbic 
monoacetate ; it  is  prepared  by  boiling  9 parts  of 
water  with  3 parts  of  lead  diacetate  and  1 part  of 
lead  oxide.  Gotdard  water  or  lead  vinegar  is  an 
aqueous  solution  of  this  prep?iration : on  account  of 
its  power  of  coagulating  mucus,  &c.,  it  is  much  used 
for  forming  a skin  over  wounds  and  sores. 

Solution  of  lead  subacetates  are  used  in  chemistry 
for  the  precipitation  of  colouring  matters,  tannin, 
gums,  &c.  Guignet  has  observed  that  a solution 
of  basic  acetates  of  lead  produces  distinct  precipitate 
in  a liquor  containing  only  one  per  cent,  of  a soluble 
nitrate. 

All  solutions  of  basic  acetates  of  lead  absorb  car- 
bonic acid  with  great  avidity,  and  become  turbid 
from  the  precipitation  of  lead  carbonate  ; their  reac- 
tions with  litmus  and  turmeric  are  alkaline. 

Calcium  Diacetate  ; Acetate  of  IJme. — This  salt 
is  formed  in  the  manufacture  of  acetic  acid  when 
lime  carbonate  is  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  liquors. 
The  reaction  is — 

CaCOs  + -iCTLOj  = + H.^O  + COj. 

According  to  Pelouze,  carbonate  of  lime  does  not 
dissolve  in  the  monohydrated  acid.  The  pure  salt 
crystiillizes  from  alcoholic  solutions  in  silky,  aci- 
cular  prisms,  containing  one  equivalent  of  water 
(Ca(C2H3(),)2  + H2O),  they  have  a bitterish  saline 
taste,  and  effloresce  when  heated  to  212°  Fahr.  (100° 
C.) ; they  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  dry 
salt  has  the  property  of  being  phosphorescent  in 
the  dark,  when  triturated  at  220°  Fahr.  (108°  C.). 

A curtailed  account  of  the  production  of  this  com- 
pound was  given  when  describing  tlie  preparation  of 
pure  acetic  acid  from  pyroligneous  acid,  and  likewise 
of  the  acetate  of  soda.  A modification  of  the  pro- 
cess, in  order  to  produce  a purer  article  for  the 
market,  will  be  now  considered.  The  following  is 
the  mode  of  working  in  large  factories : — The  crude 
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acid  liquor  from  the  distillation  of  wood,  after  separ- 

The  ordinary  drying  apparatus  is  a simple  wind 

ating  the  pyroxylic  spirit,  is  either  distilled  or  run 

furnace,  7 or  8 feet  long  and  4^  feet  broad,  built  of 

off  into  other  convenient  vessels,  according  as  the 

brick.  At  6 inches  above  the  ground  is  the  ashpit. 

grey  or  hrown  acetate  is  to  be  the  resultant  product. 

8 inches  broad  and  12  inches  high,  which  is  covered 

In  either  case  the  subsequent  procedure  is  the  same : 

with  a grate  of  bricks.  The  fireplace  is  20  inches 

500  or  1000  gallons  of  the  liquid  are  run  off  into 

high  and  10  inches  broad  at  the  grate  ; over  it  is  an 

wooden  or  iron  vessels,  of  suitable  capacity,  and 

arch  of  bricks,  so  that  the  fire  cannot  play  on  and 

powdered  chalk  or  slacked  lime  added,  till  a slight 

heat  very  highly  the  iron  drying-plate  lying  on  the 

excess  remains  undissolved,  and  the  whole  agitated 

side  of  the  hearth.  The  space  below  the  drying- 

briskly  for  some  time,  in  order  to  insure  complete 

plate  is  separated  from  the  hearth  by  a partition  of 

combination.  The  mixture  is  then  allowed  to  rest 

bricks  3 or  4 inches  high ; 12  inches  above  the  outlet 

at  a temperature  of  150°  Fahr.  (G5°  C.),  till  the 

of  the  hearth  is  a layer  of  iron  bars  to  2 inches 

excess  of  lime  and  tarry  compounds  subsides,  when 

from  each  other,  and  upon  these  is  deposited  the 

the  clear  supernatant  liquid  is  siphoned  off  into  the 

drying-plate.  This  consists  of  cast  iron  a quarter  of 

evaporating  pans.  These  are,  in  most  factories. 

an  inch  thick,  and  is  formed  according  to  the  size  of 

wooden  vessels  lined  with  lead,  and  heated  by  coils 

the  furnace.  Round  the  plate  the  furnace  is  built 

of  iron  pipes  placed  within  them,  through  which 

up  to  the  height  of  10  inches  on  the  side  of  the  front 

steam  passes ; occasionally  they  are  shallow,  and 

wall,  leaving  room  for  doors,  which  may  be  calculated 

made  of  sheet-iron,  and  placed  together  directly 

at  2^  feet.  These  doors  are  two,  one  above  the 

over  the  fire.  The  solution  of  the  lime  salt  is  kept 

other,  through  which  the  whole  interior  of  the  fur- 

simmering,  and  briskly  agitated  during  the  evapora- 

nace  can  be  inspected.  They  are  formed  of  plate 

tion,  and  the  scum  of  tarry  impurities  that  agglomer- 

iron,  and  have  in  their  middle  a sliding  door  to 

ates  at  the  surface  constantly  skimmed  off.  As  soon 

admit  of  the  exit  of  the  vapour  of  the  acetate  of  lime 

as  the  acetate  of  lime  begins  to  form  it  is  separated 

and  of  some  ventilation.  A wall  built  at  the  end  of 

from  the  liquor  by  the  skimmers,  and  thrown  into 
wicker  baskets  suspended  over  the  pans,  so  that  the 
solution  draining  from  the  salt  may  not  cool. 

The  subjoined  results  were  obtained  by  the  use  of 
three  sheet-iron  pans  of  about  18  inches  in  depth, 
each  capable  of  containing  450  gallons  of  the  sol- 
ution . Number  ProtIuciu,{ 

o(  gallons  of  liquor  of  dry  acetite 

evai>orated.  of  lime. 

Lithe  first  six  ^ays,  of  tvventy- 1 ....  78  cwt. 

lour  hours  each, j ’ 

In  the  second  six  days,  of  twenty-  ) „ „ 

four  hours  each f ‘ 

the  plate,  or  a clay  partition,  separates  the  whole  of 
the  drying-plate  from  the  chimney.  In  the  walls 
of  the  furnace  iron  bars  are  fixed,  and  upon  these  a 
second  drying-plate  covers  the  drying  space.  This 
plate,  as  it  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  fire, 
may  consist  of  good  iron  or  of  clay.  Above  this 
diying  sjiace  another  is  formed  by  means  of  the 
chimney.  The  hot  air  passes  both  under  and  above 
the  drying  space,  and  thence  into  the  chimney,  which 
is  situated  at  the  side  of  the  furnace,  and  can  be 
shut  by  a valve.  The  prevailing  temperature  in  the 

In  the  third  week  of  six  days,  oil  - „ 

twenty  four  hours  each, j ’ ' ' ' ' 

drying  room  is  107°  to  235°  Fahr.  (75°  to  112°  C.). 
When  the  whole  of  the  furnace  is  heated  to  the 

Two  of  the  pans  contained  hrown  acetate  of  lime 

proper  temperature  the  fire  is  slackened.  If  wood 

liquor. 

be  employed  for  fuel  the  sliding  door  should  be 

The  yield  of  acetate  here  mentioned  is  of  course 

opened  at  the  commencement,  in  order  to  allow  the 

dependent  upon  the  variety  of  wood  submitted  to 

moisture  to  escape.  The  salt  is  transferred  from  the 

distillation,  as  also  upon  its  state  of  dryness  and  the 

baskets  over  the  evaporating  pans  to  the  drying- 

proper  regulation  of  temperature.  That  part  of  the 

plate,  and  spread  out  to  the  depth  of  2 inches ; and 

process  which  demands  the  greatest  attention  is  the 

after  the  first  portion  has  become  somewhat  dry  the 

drying,  as  on  its  proper  execution  the  success  of 

depth  is  increased  to  4 or  5 inches ; the  heat,  as 

the  operation  in  a great  measure  depends.  Many 

already  mentioned,  is  kept  up  for  twenty-four  hours. 

methods  are  in  use  for  drying  the  lime  salt,  some  of 

during  which  the  salt  is  repeatedly  turned.  Subse- 

which  are  very  unscientific.  In  some  factories  the 

quently,  when  the  mass  appeal’s  to  be  becoming  dry. 

salt  is  dried  by  spreading  it  in  thick  layers  on  the 

the  temperature  is  raised  to  257°  Fahr.  (125°  C.),  in 

top  of  the  brickwork  surrounding  the  carbonizing 

order  to  expel  every  trace  of  water ; care,  however. 

retorts  and  steam-boilers ; of  course,  in  large  works. 

must  be  taken  that  the  heat  is  gradually  applied,  and 

where  10,000  to  15,000  gallons  of  liquor  are  evaporated 

that  no  vapours  arise  from  the  acetate  of  lime,  for 

weekly,  the  products  cannot  be  dried  in  this  way. 

decomposition  of  the  salt  would  then  be  taking 

IVlien  working  on  so  large  a scale  it  is  customary  to 

place  ; neither  should  any  spark  of  fire  be  suffered 

have  a drying-house  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and 

to  come  in  contact  with  the  dried  salt,  since  it 

when  the  lime  is  burned  on  the  premises  the  heat 

possesses  the  characteristic  property  of  igniting  and 

from  the  kilns  is  commonly  used  to  dry  the  lime 

burning  like  sugar  cf  lead.  During  the  drying 

acetate,  by  conducting  the  products  of  combustion 

process  the  tarry  and  oleaginous  matters  with  which 

through  flues  in  the  floor  of  the  drying-house.  As 

the  acetate  is  impregnated  are  decomposed,  and  a 

a rule,  there  should  be  a di-ying-house  attached  to 

black  charcoal  remains,  which  appears  in  streaks 

every  factory,  since  the  want  of  it  may  entail  the 

through  the  dry  mass.  On  dissolving  the  desiccated 

loss  of  the  whole  of  the  acetic  acid  produced  by  the 

acetate  of  lime  in  3 parts  of  hot  water,  and  filtering 

distillation  of  the  wood. 

through  coarse  animal  charcoal  or  gravel,  th6  char- 
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coal  and  decomposed  carbonaceous  matters  of  the 
salt  are  separated ; and  the  solution,  upon  evapora- 
tion to  dryness,  yields  a very  pure  and  nearly  colour- 
less pro.luct:  140  lbs.  of  this  salt  is  the  average 
produce  of  1 ton  of  wood. 

Manganese  Acetate,  Mn(C2H30.,)2. — This  com- 
pound is  prepared  by  dissolving  pure  manganese 
carbonate  (MnCOj)  in  acetic  acid,  evaporating  the 
solution,  and  crystallizing.  The  crystals  are  of  the 
rhombic  prism,  and  occasionally  in  plates  of  an 
amethystine  colour;  they  are  permanent  in  air, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  about  three  and  a half 
times  their  weight  of  cold  water. 

On  the  large  scale  this  salt  is  manufactured  by 
precipitating  a solution  of  the  manganous  sulphate 
by  one  of  lime  acetate,  and  agitating  the  liquor  to 
decompose  the  whole  of  the  manganese  salt. 

M11SO4  + Ca(C2H.j02').2  = Mii(C2H30.2'2  + CaS04. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a portion  of  the  man- 
ganese salt  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  acetate  of  lime ; 
in  this  ctise  a concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead  is  employed  towards  the  end  of  the  process  to 
effect  the  complete  decomposition.  The  mixed  pre- 
cipitate of  sulphate  of  lime  and  lead  is  filtered  off, 
and  the  filtrate  evaporated  and  crystallized,  or,  if 
deemed  necessary,  used  directly.  Tlie  best  acetate 
of  manganese  is  made  by  adding  to  4 parts  of  man- 
ganous sulphate,  dissolved  in  3 parts  of  water,  7 
parts  of  crystallized  acetate  of  lead  dissolved  in  3 
parts  of  water,  agitating  the  solution,  and  drawing 
off  the  clear  liquor  for  use. 

Acetate  of  manganese  is  used  in  dyeing  and  calico 
printing,  to  give  a brown  colour  to  fabrics.  Its 
principle  of  action  depends  upon  the  further  oxida- 
tion of  the  manganese.  The  cloth  is  well  steeped 
in  a concentrated  solution  of  the  acetate  of  man- 
ganese, and  printed ; it  is  then  passed  through  a 
bath  containing  bleaching  powder,  which  oxidizes 
the  manganese,  producing  a brovm  colour  on  that 
which,  previous  to  its  immersion  in  the  bleaching  or 
chloride  of  lime  solution,  was  colourless. 

S0DIU.M  Acetate,  Acetate  of  Soda;  terre  follee 
miiitrak,  French ; N’aC2Hg02. — This  salt  is  formed 
by  dissolving  carbonate  of  soda 
Fig.  36.  in  acetic  acid,  evaporating  the 

solution,  and  setting  the  liquor 
aside  to  crystallize.  The  crystals 
are  oblique  rhombic  prisms  (Fig. 
30)  soluble  in  3 parts  of  cold, 
in  a less  quantity  of  boiling 
water,  and  in  5 of  alcohol.  Their  composition  is 
NaC2ll302  + 3H.2O. 

This  salt  possesses  a pungent  but  not  disagreeable 
taste.  It  is  soluble  in  3'9  parts  of  water  at  44°  Fahr. 
(0°  C.),  in  2-4  at  99°  Fahr.  (37°  C.),  and  in  1-7  at 
117°  Fahr.  (48°  C.).  According  to  Gerardin,  100 
parts  of  alcohol  at  0‘9904  dissolved  38  parts  of 
the  crystallized  salt  at  05°  Fahr.  (18°  C.).  The 
solubility  diminishes  if  the  alcohol  is  more  concen- 
trated ; alcohol  0'832  dissolves  only  2T  parts.  When  j 
this  salt  is  exposed  to  dry  air  it  loses  its  three  | 
equiviilents  of  w.ater,  but  regains  them  in  a moist 


atmosphere.  After  being  melted  this  salt  is  deli- 
quescent, and  takes  up  7 equivalents  of  water ; it 
then  becomes  a liquid  supersaturated  solution,  which 
crystallizes  with  evolution  of  heat  immediately  a 
fragment  of  dry  or  crystallized  or  sodium  acetate  is 
thrown  into  it. 

On  the  large  scale  the  manufacture  may  be  carried 
out  in  the  following  way:  — A filtered  solution 
of  the  common  acetate  of  lime  is  precipitated  by 
one  of  sulphate  of  soda  at  98°  or  100°  Fahr.  (3C°  to 
38°  C.),  till  the  whole  of  the  lime  is  thrown  down 
.as  sulphate.  (This  process  is  not  economical,  on 
account  of  the  formation  of  the  double  sulphate  of 
calcium  and  sodium,  CaNa,,(S04)4.)  The  strength 
of  the  solution  of  the  lime-salt  is  1T16,  and  of  the 
soda  solution  1'250 ; or  the  sulphate  of  soda  may  be 
added  in  powder,  and  the  whole  well  agitated  until 
no  further  precipitation  of  sulphate  of  lime  takes 
place,  using  the  precaution,  however,  of  adding  the 
sulphate  of  soda  sparingly,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
excess.  The  mixture,  after  thorough  agitation,  is 
drawn  off  into  a deep  vessel  and  allowed  to  repose  ; 
and  when  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  lime  has 
completely  settled,  the  clear  liquor  is  siphoned  off 
and  conducted  to  the  evaporating  pans  for  crystal- 
lization, the  remaining  lime-salt  being  washed  with 
successive  portions  of  water,  till  the  whole  of  the 
acetate  of  soda  is  separated.  The  first  washings 
may  be  added  to  the  strong  solutions  in  the  eva- 
porating pans,  and  the  others  retained  for  dissolving 
fresh  portions  of  acetate  of  lime  for  subsequent 
decomposition.  The  process  now  most  generally 
adopted  is  to  distil  the  acetate  of  lime  (after  purifi- 
cation) with  sulphuric  acid,  and  saturating  the  acetic 
acid  evolved  with  sodium  carbonate. 

Occasionally  the  solution  of  rough  acetate  of  soda 
is  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  washed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — One  or  two  backs  are  provided, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  factory;  these  are 
placed  over  two  cister-ns,  each  cisterrr  being  con- 
nected with  both  the  backs  by  pipes  branching  from 
the  latter  to  both  cisterirs ; by  rrreatrs  of  a stop-cock 
iir  those  connecting  pipes  the  communication  in 
either  back  may  be  cut  off  at  w^ill  when  required,  as 
seen  in  Fig.  37.  The  backs  are  either  square  or 
circrrlar,  having  false  bottoms,  itr  which  are  filters  of 
stout  twilled  fiarrnel.  The  charge  from  the  decom- 
posing parr  is  run  oir  to  one  of  the  backs  arrd  filtered, 
till  the  w'hole  of  the  strong  liquor  has  passed  into 
one  of  the  cisterns;  the  connection  with  this  cistern 
is  their  cut  off,  and  when  the  washing  of  the  residue 
conirnerrces  the  pipe  communicating  with  the  other 
cistern  is  opened,  and  corrducts  the  washings  into  it. 
A fresh  charge  may  then  be  irrtroduced  into  the 
second  back,  and  the  pipe  reaching  to  the  cistern 
‘holding  the  strong  liquor  opened.  Thus  the  strong 
liquor  is  always  obtained  by  itself  ready  for  evapora- 
tion. Another  advairtage  is,  that  while  the  residue 
in  one  back  is  in  the  course  of  being  washed,  tlie 
other  nray  be  filtering  off  strong  liquor.  The  washing 
I is  continued  till  the  percolations  are  nearly  taste- 
I less;  the  residuum  is  dug  out  of  the  filters  with 
wooden  spades ; iron  spades  cannot  be  used,  as  tliey 
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are  apt  to  cut  the  filters.  The  acetate  of  soda 
liquor  is  then  pumped  from  the  cisterns  into  the 
evaporating  pans,  wliich  should  be  so  constructed  as 
to  offer  as  much  heated  surface  as  possible,  so  that 
one  nian  can  keep  their  contents  in  brisk  agitation. 
As  the  evaporation  draws  to  a termination,  much 
care  and  skill  are  required  to  keep  the  liquefied  salt 
well  stirred,  so  that  every  part  may  be  equally 
under  the  influence  of  the  heat,  and  decomposition 
of  the  whole  mass  prevented.  The  temperature 
should  never  rise  higher  than  500°  Fahr.  (2G0°  C.), 
and  in  drying  the  acetate  of  soda  450°  to  470°  Fahr. 
(237°  to  243°  C.)  is  the  temperature  that  should  be 
applied.  White  fumes  passing  off  from  the  fused 
mass  are  indicative  of  the  decomposition  of  the  salt; 
and  if  the  fire  be  not  checked  immediately  nothing 
will  be  left  but  carbonate  of  soda  and  charcoal. 

If  purified  acetate  of  lime  or  pyroligneous  acid 
be  enqfioyed,  the  acetate  of  soda  obtained  by  dis- 
solving the  above  product  in  water,  evaporating 
and  crystallizing,  will  be  quite  pure. 

Crystallization  is  conducted  by  dissolving  the 
fused  salt  in  twice  its  weight  of  water,  and  filtering 
the  solution  through  filter-bags.  The  liquor  is  then 


Fig.  37. 


evaporated  till  it  acquires  a spec.  grav.  of  1‘50,  when 
it  is  drawn  off  to  the  crystallizing  pans.  These  may 
be  made  of  boards  lined  with  four-pound  lead,  4 feet 
long,  2 feet  wide,  and  9 inches  deep.  The  concen- 
trated solution  of  the  salt  is  left  in  the  pans  for  two, 
three,  or  four  days,  according  to  the  temperature  of 
the  room,  till  a crop  of  crystals  are  produced ; the 
crystals  are  separated  and  deposited  in  baskets, 
where  they  are  allowed  to  drain ; the  mother  liquor 
is  either  returned  to  the  evajiorating  pan,  or  is  em- 
ployed to  dissolve  fresh  quantities  of  the  crude  salt. 
The  crystals  are  washed  with  cold  water,  to  separate 
any  adhering  mother  liquor,  and  placed  on  shelves 
to  dry,  after  which  they  are  ready  to  be  packed. 
The  washings  may  be  added  to  the  mother  liquor, 
and  used  as  above. 

The  purification  of  this  salt  may  also  be  effected 
in  the  following  way : — The  acetate  of  soda  is  dis- 
solved in  a large  cylindrical  lead  vessel,  heated  by 
shooting  steam  into  it.  When  the  solution  is  com- 
pleted it  is  run  through  a flannel  filter  into  the  top 
of  a course  of  steamers,  each  furnished  with  a coil 
of  three-quarter  inch  lead  pipe.  These  vessels  are 
made  of  four-pound  sheet  lead,  cased  in  boards ; 


the  best  size  is  about  24  feet  long,  4 feet  wide, 
and  9 inches  deep.  The  pipe  should  be  coiled  from 
one  end  of  the  pan  to  the  other,  and  should  go  up 
and  down  two  or  three  times.  Too  much  pipe 
cannot  be  used,  as  the  rapidity  of  the  evaporation 
depends  upon  the  quantity  employed.  As  the  eva- 
poration proceeds  the  liquor  ought  to  be  siphoned 
from  the  top  to  the  second,  and  afterwards  to  the 
third  steamer,  and  thus  room  made  for  more  of  the 
bulky  weak  liquor  from  the  dissolving  vessel.  AVhen 
a pellicle  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  acetate  solu- 
tion it  should  be  siphoned  off  into  the  crystallizers, 
and  allowed  to  rest  for  two  or  three  days,  when 
beautiful  crystals  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms  wDl 
make  their  appearance.  If  large  crystals  are  required 
the  coolers  are  immersed  in  saw’dust,  or  some  other 
non  - conducting  material,  and  a longer  time  is 
allowed  for  them  to  form.  In  general  cases  the 
amount  of  acetate  of  soda  obt lined  from  1 ton  of 
the  lime-salt  ranges  from  20  to  22  civts.  Tlie  im- 
jnirities  present  in  acetate  of  soda  are  sulphate  of 
soda  and  acetate  of  lime  ; the  presence  of  the  latter 
is  caused  by  the  imperfect  decomposition  of  the 
acetate  of  lime  by  sulphate  of  soda,  and  of  the 
former  by  a too  abundant  use  of  that  salt  in  decom- 
posing the  acetate  of  lime.  The  sulphate  of  soda  is 
separated  by  skimming  off  the  crystals  of  this  salt, 
which  form  before  those  of  the  acetate  of  soda ; but 
the  acetate  of  lime  cannot  afterwards  be  got  rid  of, 
and  is  injurious  in  running  the  crystals,  as  the  work- 
men term  it ; that  is  to  say,  it  prevents  crystallization. 
In  some  factories,  in.stead  of  evaporating  the  acetate 
of  soda  to  dryness,  and  subsequently  roasting  the 
dry  mass,  the  purification  is  effected  by  repeated 
ci-ystallizations  and  filtrations  of  the  solution  through 
animal  charcoal,  which  has  been  previously  washed 
with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Sodium  acetate  has  recently  been  used  by  Sacc 
with  great  success  for  the  preservation  of  animal 
and  vegetable  substances.  His  method  consists  in 
the  use  of  powdered  acetate  of  sodium  instead  of 
common  salt.  To  keep  meat  fresh,  it  is  placed  in  a 
cask  with  layers  of  acetate  of  sodium  interposed 
between  the  layers  of  meat  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  meat.  In  summer  the 
action  of  the  salt  is  immediate ; in  winter  it  is  neces- 
sary to  place  the  casks  or  barrels  in  a room  heated 
to  58°  Fahr.  (44°‘5  C.).  As  the  salt  abstracts  the 
water  from  the  meat,  the  cask  is  turned  about.  The 
operation  is  complete  in  about  forty-eight  hours, 
and  the  meat  may  then  be  packed  with  its  pickle,  or 
it  may  be  dried  in  the  air.  If  the  casks  are  not 
full  they  may  be  filled  up  with  a fresh  pickle  made 
by  dissolving  1 part  of  acetate  of  soda  in  3 parts  of 
water.  "When  the  pickle  is  drawn  off  from  tlic 
meat  half  the  salt  is  deposited  in  crystals,  and  may 
be  used  again. 

Meat  which  has  been  thus  treated  is  prepared  for 
cooking  by  steeping  for  at  least  twelve,  and  not 
more  than  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  piece,  in  tepid  water,  to  which  a small  quan- 
tity of  sal  ammoniac  has  previously  been  added. 
This  salt  decomposes  the  acetate  of  sodium  which 
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remains  in  tlie  meat,  forming  sodium  chloride,  or 
common  salt,  and  ammonium  acetate.  The  meat 
swells  and  resumes  the  colour  and  reactions  of 
fresh  meat.  Animals,  particularly  fish  and  poultry, 
may  be  preserved  entire  for  market  purposes  in  a 
pickle  of  acetate  of  soda ; the  only  precaution  neces- 
sary being  the  removal  of  the  intestines.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  pickle  the  meat  loses  about 
one-fourth  of  its  weight,  and  another  quarter  dis- 
appears when  it  is  dried.  The  process  is  also  said 
to  be  very  well  adapted  to  the  preservation  of 
vegetables.  These  generally  lose  thereby  five-sixths 
of  their  weight.  When  needed  for  use,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  soak  them  for  twelve  hours  in  water, 
and  then  cook  them  as  if  entirely  fresh.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  scald  vegetables  until  they  lose  their  stiffness 
before  applying  the  acetate  of  soda.  After  being 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  pickle  at  the  temperature 
of  about  86°  Fahr.  (30°  C.),  they  are  drained  or 
pressed,  and  are  then  dried  in  the  air.  Potatoes 
must  first  be  steamed,  as  they  are  not  readily  pene- 
trated by  the  acetate  of  soda  liquor.  All  articles 
of  food  prepared  by  this  process  should  be  kept  in  a 
dry  place,  as  they  would  otherwise  absorb  moisture 
very  quickly. 

Potassium  Acetates. — These  are  two  in  number 
— namely,  the  neutral  acetate  or  monoacetate,  and 
the  acid  acetate  or  diacetate  of  potassium. 

Potassium  Neutral  Acetate,  Monoacetate  of  Potas- 
sium; Terra  Foliata  Tartari,  Arcanum  Tartari,  Tar- 
tarus Ree/eueratus,  Alchemists ; hlattcrcrde,  gchlutterte 
weinsteiuerde,  German  ; KC2H3O2.  — Acetic  acid 
is  present  in  the  sap  of  very  many  plants,  and 
is  generally  combined  with  potassium,  forming 
neutral  potassium  acetate.  When  wood  is  calcined 
the  potassium  acetate  is  decomposed,  the  acetic  acid 
being  replaced  by  carbonic  acid.  It  is  by  this  inter- 
change that  the  carbonate  of  potassium  found  in 
wood  ashes  is  formed. 

This  salt  may  be  prepared  by  any  of  the  processes 
used  to  make  sodium  acetate.  If  prepared  by  dis- 
solving carbonate  of  potassium  in  brown  vinegar, 
Fhemy  advises  that  the  carbonate  be  added  in  small 
[)ortions  at  a time,  and  that  care  be  taken  to  keep 
the  liquor  acid,  by  which  means  the  formation  of 
colouring  matters  by  the  action  of  the  alkaline  car- 
bonate MuU  be  avoided. 

Potassium  monoacetate  is  generally  deposited  as 
a white  foliated  crystalluie  mass.  The  solution  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  cautiously  fused,  when 
the  potassium  monoacetate  forms  a white  foliated 
crystalline  mass.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
very  deliquescent.  According  to  Osann  : — 

Fnhr.  C. 

1 part  of  potassium  acetate  dissolves  in  0-53I 

parts  of  water  at 36°  2° 

1 part  of  potassium  acetate  dissolves  iu  0‘437 

])arts  of  water  at 57°  13°9 

1 part  of  iKjtassiura  acetate  dissolves  in  0'32I 

parts  of  water  at 83°  28  5 

1 part  of  potassium  acetate  dissolves  in  0’203 

parts  of  water  at 144°  62° 

Berzei.ius  states  that  0T25  parts  of  boiling  water 
dissolves  1 part  of  salt.  I 


Acetate  of  iiotassium  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol 
than  it  is  in  w;iter.  From  a concentrated  boiling 
alcoholic  solution  it  crystallizes  out  on  cooling.  It 
is  precipitated  from  alcoholic  solution  iu  the  cold 
by  ether.  Carbonic  acid  passed  into  the  alcoholic 
solution  decomposes  the  salt,  forming  carbonate  of 
potassium  and  acetate  of  ethyl  (acetic  ether).  When 
dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  it  forms  the  acid  salt, 
potassimn  diacetate. 

Potassium  acetate  melts  at  550°  Fahr.  (292°  C.)  ; 
at  a red  heat  it  is  decomposed  into  acetone,  hydro- 
carbons, empyreumatic  products,  and  a residue  of 
carbon  and  potassium  carbonate. 

Acetate  of  potassium,  when  heated  with  potassium 
hydrate  in  excess,  becomes  converted  into  carbonate 
of  j)otassium  and  marsh  gas : — 

Potassium  auetate.  Potassium  hydrate.  Potassium  carbonate.  Marsh  gas. 

KC^HaOs  + KHO  = KCO3  + CH4. 
AVhen  heated  with  arsenious  acid  cacodyl  is  pro- 
duced. This  reaction  is  so  decided,  and  the 
alliaceous  odour  evolved  is  so  strongly  marked, 
that  it  forms  one  of  the  best  tests  for  small  quan- 
tities of  acetic  acid. 

Kolbe  first  obtained  free  methyl  by  the  decom- 
position of  acetate  of  potassium  by  electrolysis. 

Potassium  acetate  is  employed  iu  medicine  as  a 
diuretic. 

Chlorine  gas  dissolves  in  an  aqueous  solution  of 
acetate  of  potassium,  forming  a powerful  though 
unstable  bleaching  liquor ; carbonic  acid  is  evolved 
during  the  reaction. 

Potassium  Acid  Acetate,  Potassium  Diacetate, 
KC2ll302,C2lI,j0.,. — This  salt  was  first  formed  by 
Thomson,  by  evaporating  an  equivalent  solution  of 
potassium  acetate  in  acetic  acid  in  vacuo.  Subse- 
quently it  was  found  by  Melsius  to  be  readily 
formed  by  dissolving  acetate  of  potassium  in  an  ex- 
cess of  acetic  acid,  and  evaporating  to  drjmess ; the 
salt  crystallizes  in  fine  needles  or  oblate  rhombic 
jn'isms,  as  the  evaporation  is  rapid  or  the  reverse. 

Stannous  Acetate,  Acetate  of  the  Protoxide  of 
Tin,  Sn(C2H302).,. — This  salt  is  employed  in  calico- 
printing,  to  give  light  spirit  colours  to  cloth.  The 
process  of  manufacture  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
for  making  sodium  acetate.  The  proportions  taken 
are,  103  parts  of  crystallized  tin  dichloride  (stannous 
chloride,  SnCl2),  dissolved  in  water,  and  190  parts 
of  crystallized  lead  acetate.  It  may  likewise  be  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  tin  oxide,  or  metallic  tin,  in  acetic 
acid.  In  technical  operations,  the  first  method  is 
usually  followed.  On  evaporating  the  filtered  solu- 
tion to  a syrupy  consistence,  and  adding  alcohol,  the 
salt  crystallizes  in  colourless  transparent  needles, 
which  have  a great  tendency  to  oxidize,  if  at  all 
exposed  to  the  air. 

Another  recipe  is  to  dissolve  30  lbs.  of  acetate  of 
lead  in  40  gallons  of  boiling  water,  and  add  18|  lbs. 
of  crystals  of  chloride  of  tin ; the  mixture  is  then 
well  stirred,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  liquor  filtered 
or  siphoned  off  for  use  into  casks  or  vessels,  pro- 
tected as  much  as  possible  from  contact  with  the 
air.  Some  makers  prefer  to  prepare  the  salt  when 
immediately  wanted  for  use. 
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Hydrated  stannic  oxide  (stannic  acid,  H^SnOg) 
also  dissolves  in  acetic  acid.  On  evaporation  it 
yields  a gummy  uncrystallizable  mass. 

Zinc  Acetate,  Zn(C2lIgO.,),. — This  salt  may  be 
prepared  by  dissolving  metallic  zinc,  zinc  oxide,  or 
zinc  carbonate,  in  acetic  acid,  or  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  zinc  sulphate  by  acetates  of  lime  or  lead, 
similar  to  the  acetate  of  manganese ; the  decom- 
positions in  these  instances  being  represented  in  the 
annexed  equations 

Zn  -f-  2CoH,02  = ZnlC^HgO^la  + 2H. 

ZnO  -P  2C,H402  = Zn(C.,H30,).,  + H,0. 

ZnCO;,  + 2C.,H40.,  = Zn(C.,H.,0.,).,  -h  H.O  + CO2. 

Z11SO4  -t  PblCaHgO^)^  = Znic.B-fi,),  + PbS04. 

The  acetate  is  obtained  in  the  first  three  instances 
simply  by  evaporation,  and  in  the  latter,  after  agita- 
ting the  mixture,  filtering  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate,  the  salt 
crystallizes  in  flexible,  opalescent, 
six  - sided  tables.  Fig.  38,  which 
effloresce  slightly  in  the  air. 
According  to  Schindler,  the 
crystals  contain  3 equivalents  of 
water  when  deposited  from  cold 
solutions,  but  only  1 equivalent 
when  they  are  formed  from  concentrated  hot  ones. 

Technically,  the  best  recipe  is  to  dissolve  4 parts 
of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  7|-  parts  of  acetate  of 
lead,  each  in  3 parts  of  hot  water,  mixing  the  solu- 
tions, agitating,  and  after  the  sulphate  of  lead  has 
deposited,  drawing  the  clear  liquid  off  to  crystallize. 

Metallic  Acetates. — ^The  acetates  are  character- 
ized by  the  pungent  odour  of  acetic  acid  which  they 
emit  when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid.  When  heated 
with  lime  they  furnish  acetone,  which  has  a peculiar 
and  unmistakable  odour.  When  distilled  with  caustic 
potash  they  yield  marsh  gas  (upon  this  reaction 
the  best  method  of  obtaining  this  gas  is  founded). 
Heated  with  arsenious  oxide  (As^Og),  metallic  ace- 
tates give  rise  to  cacodyl  (arsen-di-methyl,  As.,(CHg)g, 
By  this  reaction  extremely  minute  quantities  of 
acetic  acid  can  be  detected. 

Pyroxylic  Spirit  or  Wood  Naphtha. — Hydrate 
of  Methyl,  methylic  alcohol,  wood  spirit ; &prit  de  hois, 
French;  holzyeist,  holzessigyeist,  German.  Formula — 

CII4O  = CHg  (OH)  or  CH3|q 

Tliis  substance  was  first  observed  by  Taylor  in 
1812,  in  the  watery  liquid  obtained  by  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  wood,  and  its  properties  were 
subsequently  more  fully  investigated  by  Dumas  and 
Peligot  in  1835.  Crude  pyroligneous  acid  (wood 
vinegar)  commonly  contains  about  1 per  cent,  of 
this  alcohol,  which  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
liquor  by  collecting  apart  the  first  portions  which 
distil  over.  The  acid  solution  thus  obtained  is 
neutralized  with  lime,  and  the  clear  liquor,  when 
separated  from  the  oil  which  floats  on  the  top  and 
the  sediment  which  precipitates,  is  again  distilled. 
The  volatile  liquid  thus  obtained  is  strengthened  by 
reetification. 


Pyroxylic  spirit  is  a limpid,  inflammable,  colour- 
less liquid,  of  a penetrating  spirituous  odour  and  a 
disagreeable  burning  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
0-8142  at  32°  Fahr.  (0°  C.),  0-798  at  68°  Fahr. 
(20°  C.).  Its  boiling  point  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  vessel,  but  may  be  taken  as  about 
150°  Fahr.  (65°-6  C.).  Wood  spirit  mixes  with  alco- 
hol, ether,  and  water,  and  essential  oils  in  all  propor- 
tions ; it  dissolves  most  of  the  resins  and  gums,  and 
is  thus  of  considerable  value  in  the  arts,  being  used 
as  a solvent  in  place  of  ordinary  alcohol.  It  was 
foi-merly  much  used  as  a substitute  for  spirits  of 
wine  in  spii-it  lamps.  It  burns  with  a very  pale 
flame,  producing  in  its  combustion  carbonic  anhy- 
dride (COg)  and  water. 

A solution  of  shellac  and  other  resins  in  pyroxylic 
spirit  is  extensively  used  for  stiffening  the  basis  of 
silk  hats.  Furniture  polishes  are  also  made  with  it. 
The  hydrates  of  the  alkalies  dissolve  in  wood  spirit, 
but  at  the  same  time  colour  it  brown.  Ure  pro- 
posed this  reaction  as  a means  of  detecting  small 
quantities  of  wood  spirit  when  mixed  with  alcohol, 
since  the  latter  is  unaffected  by  alkalies  until  the 
lapse  of  a considerable  time ; whereas  when  alcohol 
contains  even  as  little  as  2 per  cent,  of  wood  spirit 
the  addition  of  powdered  caustic  potash  causes  it  to 
acquire  a yellow  tint  in  ten  minutes,  and  to  become 
completely  brown  in  half  an  hour. 

This  alcohol  has  never  been  produced  by  fermen- 
tation. Berthelot  has  obtained  it  artificially  by 
acting  on  marsh  gas  with  chlorine,  and  afterwards 
decomposing  the  chloride  thus  formed  with  aqueous 
potash.  As  marsh  gas  can  be  produced  syntheti- 
cally, it  follows  that  the  synthesis  of  wood  spirit  is 
also  practicable. 

Methylic  alcohol  is  decomposed  by  passing  through 
a red  hot  tube  into  acetylene  and  other  substances. 
By  exposure  to  the  air,  in  contact  with  spongy  pla- 
tinum or  platinum  black,  it  is  oxidized  to  formic 
acid  thus 

Methylic  Alcohol.  Water.  Formic  Acid. 

CH4O  + O2  = H^O  + CHgO^. 

Bleaching  powder  (hypochlorite  of  calcium)  con- 
verts wood  spirit  into  chloroform  (CHClg). 

CH4O  -f-  4C1  = CUCI3  + HjO  + HCl. 

Potassium  and  sodium  dissolves  in  it  with  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen,  forming  potassium  and  sodium 
methylates  (CHgKO  and  CHgNaO).  Chlorine 
gas  decomposes  wood  spirit  with  flame  and  detona- 
tion, forming  chlorinated  compounds  together  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
produces  methyl  sulphuric  acid  (CHgHSO^).  This 
liqu'd,  when  heated  together  with  wood  spirit, 
yields  dimethylic  sulphate,  (CIIg)2S04. 

In  order  to  prepare  commercial  wood  spirit,  the 
distillates  from  the  wood  are  received  in  a tank  or 
other  suitable  vessel,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  rest 
for  some  time,  llie  greater  part  of  the  tarry  and 
other  resinous  and  oily  matters  soon  precipitates, 
the  spirit  and  acid  liquor  forming  a supernatant 
layer,  which  is  drawn  off  into  another  tank  by  means 


Fig.  38. 
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of  an  overflow  pipe  or  siphon.  The  liquids  are 
sometimes  made  to  percolate  a filter  of  coarse  gravel 
in  their  passage  from  the  first  tank,  by  which  expedi- 
ent a large  quantity  of  the  matters  held  in  suspension 
by  the  acid  liquor  is  separated. 

The  purification  of  the  spirituous  and  acid  products 
is  effected  in  two  ways — In  the  first  the  spirit  is 
distilled  directly  from  the  crude  liquor ; in  the 
second  the  acid  is  neutralized  with  milk  of  lime  be- 
fore being  submitted  to  distillation  to  obtain  the  spirit. 

In  the  first  instance  the  liquor  is  pumped  into 
copper  stills  of  about  5U0  gallons.  Heat  is  some- 
times applied  by  means  of  coils  of  copper  pipe 
placed  in  the  inteiior  of  the  stills,  through  which 
steam  from  an  adjacent  steam-boiler  is  forced; 
in  other  cases  the  heat  is  applied  externally,  either 
by  steam-j)ipes  coiling  round  the  stUl,  or  by  the 
direct  application  of  fire.  The  distillation  is  con- 
tinued till  nearly  all  the  spirit  has  passed  over, 
which  is  known  by  throwing  a portion  of  the  dis- 
tillate on  a bright  fire ; if  much  spirit  stiU  remains 
the  liquor  inflames,  giving  a whitish  light. 

In  most  instances  the  whole  of  the  naphtha  is 
expelled  when  about  100  gallons  are  condensed 
in  the  receiver.  When  no  more  vapours  are  elimi- 
nated the  receiver  is  changed,  and  the  distilla- 
tion of  the  acid  liquor  proceeded  with  till  nearly 
all  the  liquid  has  passed  over;  the  remainmg  tarry 
and  oleaginous  products  are  then  run  off  into  a tank 
through  a stopcock  in  the  bottom  of  the  still.  Should 
the  acid  be  not  immediately  wanted,  the  remaining 
400  gallons,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  spirit,  are 
drawn  off  into  the  tank  and  allowed  to  rest,  so  as 
to  deposit  the  excess  of  impurities,  and  afterwards 
pumped  up  to  other  vessels  as  required. 

In  the  second  method  instanced  the  acid  liquor 
is  first  neutralized  by  means  of  hydrate  of  lime,  and 
the  spirituous  and  crude  acetate  of  lime  liquors 
afterwards  distilled  in  sheet-iron  stills  or  boilers  to 
obtain  the  naphtha.  Fire  is  applied  directly  to  the 
under  part  of  the  boiler.  The  remaining  acetate  of 
lime  liquor  is  drawn  off,  and  allowed  to  remain  in 
tanks  or  reservoirs  till  required  for  use.  The  de- 
posit of  tarry  matters  which  accumulates  in  the  first 
receiver  of  the  condensing  apparatus,  attached  to 
the  w'ood  carbonizer,  is  also  subjected  to  distillation, 
and  the  crude  spiiit  therefrom  added  to  the  former 
portions. 

'I'he  further  purification  of  the  crude  spirit  ob- 
tained in  the  preceding  distillation,  is  effected  by 
repeated  rectifications,  over  at  first  caustic  lime,  and 
then  over  a mixture  of  lime  and  caustic  potassa; 
i.nd  in  order  to  detach  the  small  quantity  of  ammonia 
that  is  formed,  the  final  distillation  of  the  product 
is  carried  on  with  a little  sulphuric  acid.  In  some 
factories  the  distillates  are  rectified  over  chalk,  and 
in  some  others  over  chalk  and  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
Copper  stills  are  invariably  used,  and  the  heat 
applied  either  by  steam  pipes  coiled  in  the  interior 
of  the  still,  or  the  lower  half  of  the  retort  is  encased 
in  an  iron  jacket,  to  which  the  fire  is  directly  applied. 

The  spirit  thus  obtained  is  colourless,  and  varies 
in  specific  gravity  from  ‘870  to  ’832. 
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A few  years  ago  Wildsmith  obtained  a patent  for 
the  purification  of  spirituous  and  acid  products  of  the 
distillation  of  wood.  The  principle  of  his  invention 
is  the  application  of  an  oxidizing  agent,  together 
with  the  influence  of  light,  by  which  treatment  he 
proposes  to  oxidize  the  hydrocarbons,  which  are 
unessential  to  the  spirit  and  acid,  but  whose  pre- 
sence communicates  a disagreeable  odour  to  the 
products.  Bichromate  and  permanganate  of  potassa 
are  the  salts  he  prefers,  and  wdiich  he  employs  in  the 
following  manner: — “The  liquors  are  placed  in  a 
tank  secluded  from  the  air  or  the  accidental  admix- 
ture with  dirt  or  other  impurities,  by  means  of  a 
glass  or  glazed  cover,  so  as  to  admit  the  light,  which 
is  necessary  for  the  success  of  this  process.  Four 
ounces,  avoirdupois,  of  the  forementioned  com- 
pounds, in  fine  powder,  are  used  to  every  imperial 
gallon  of  the  liquid;  this  may  be  throwm  into  the 
tank  with  the  liquid,  or  the  salt  may  be  dropped 
into  the  solution  gi’adually,  and  the  w'hole  well 
agitated.  The  time  required  to  effect  the  j^urifica- 
tion  of  the  spirit  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  tarry 
matters  present ; but  in  ordinary  cases  from  fourteen 
to  twenty-one  days  will  suffice.  Sunny  weather 
favours  the  purification  of  the  spirit  and  acid  from 
the  foreign  compounds,  as  it  brings  about  the  com- 
bination of  the  oxygen  of  the  oxidizing  agent  with 
the  carbonaceous  impurities  in  a very  considerable 
measure.  Other  compounds,  such  as  oxide  oper- 
manganese,  or  a properly  regulated  stream  of  chlorine 
gas  passed  through  the  solution,  might  answer  the 
purpose  equally  well,  but  the  permanganate  and 
bichromate  of  potassa  or  soda  offer  the  greatest 
facilities  in  their  use  ; besides,  they  are,  by  effecting 
the  intended  purpose,  converted  into  bodies  which 
exert  no  diminishing  action  upon  the  substances 
sought,  and  which  may  be  easily  separated  from  the 
spirituous  and  acid  liquor  by  distillation.  When  the 
purifying  reagents  have  been  added,  the  fluid  should 
be  agitated  once  or  twice  daily,  in  order  to  bring  the 
solution  of  the  salts  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
impure  liquor ; during  the  intervals  the  cover  should 
be  kept  on.  Frames  of  glass  or  mica  in  the  cover 
are  made  to  slide  backwards  and  forwards,  in  order 
to  allow  the  liquid  to  be  examined,  and  learn  how 
far  the  purification  has  advanced.  If  it  be  desired 
to  hasten  the  reaction,  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added,  in  the  proportion  of  1 lb.  of  acid  to 
50  gallons  of  spirit.  The  object  of  these  additions 
is  to  liberate  the  acid  more  freely  from  its  combina- 
tion with  the  potassa,  and  thus  bring  the  whole  of 
the  oxygen  within  reach  of  the  hydrocarbons  and 
the  other  analogous  impurities.  When  the  oxidation 
of  the  impurities  is  completed,  the  liquor  is  distilled 
in  the  usual  way,  and  a clear  colourless  product, 
without  smell,  and  capable  of  being  burned  in  lamps 
or. used  for  any  other  required  purpose,  is  obtained.” 
The  general  yield  of  pyroxylic  spirit  is  from  \\ 
gallon  to  2j  gallons,  and  occasionally  as  much  as  3 
gallons,  from  each  ton  of  wood.  This  variation  in 
quantity  is  often  due  to  the  kind  of  wood  carbonized, 
but  more  frequently  to  negligence  in  regulating 
the  proper  degree  of  heat. 
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The  subjoined  tabular  view  of  the  percentage 
amounts  of  spirit  in  naphthas  of  different  specific 
gravities  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Ure.  The  spirit 
operated  upon  in  these  experiments  was  purified  by 
distillation  over  quicklime,  at  the  heat  of  a water-bath, 
the  temperature  being  so  regulated  that  the  liquid 
had  a density  of  '8136  at  60°  Eahr.  (15°  C.). 


8p.  gr. 

Jlcnl  Spirit, 
pur  cunt. 

Over  Excise 
proof. 

Sp.  pr. 

Itunl  SpiHt, 
pur  uuuu 
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06-00 
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65-00 
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87-72 

47-40 
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0-6J 

8564 

86-20 

46-60 
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58-82 

2-50 

8596 

84-75 

42-20 
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4-00 

8642 

83-33 

39-90 

9296 

56-18 

7-00 

8674 

82-00 

37-10 

9344 

53-70 

11-00 

8712 

80-64 

35-00 

9386 

51-54 

15-30 

8742 

79-36 

32-70 

9414 

50-00 

17-80 

8784 

78-13 

30-00 

9448 

47-62 

20-80 

88-20 

77-00 

27-90 

9484 

46-00 

25-10 

8842 

75-76 

26-00 
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43-48 

28-80 

8876 

74-63 

24-30 

9540 

41-66 

31-90 

8918 
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22-20 
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40-00 

34-20 

8930 

72-46 

20-60 

9.584 

38-46 

35-60 

8950 

71-43 

18-30 

9600 

37-11 

38-10 

8984 

70-42 

16-16 

9620 

35-71 

40-60 

9008 

69-44 
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Deville  has  likewise  completed  a table,  showing 
the  quantity  of  real  spirit  in  naphtha  of  different 
specific  gravities  at  50°  Fahr.  (10°  C.),  which  differs 
somewhat  from  that  of  Ure.  Deville  considers 
that  Ure’s  spu’it  contained  some  water. 

Meth3-lic  AlcohoL  Specific  gravity, 

100  per  cent 0-8070 

90  “ 0 8371 

80  “ 0 8649 

70  “ 0-S873 

60  “ 0-9072 

60  “ 0-9232 

40  “ 0 9 129 

30  “ 0 9.576 

20  “ 0-9709 

10  “ 0-97.51 

5 “ 0-9S57 

The  same  authority  says,  if  the  above  results  are 
brought  to  a temperature  of  60°  Fahr.  it  will  be 
found  there  is  an  almost  complete  correspondence 
between  alcohol  and  wood  spirit,  and  that  the 
latter,  equally  with  the  former,  exhibits  a maximum 
of  contraction,  which  always  occurs  when  one  part 
of  wood  spirit  is  combined  with  three  parts  of  water; 
chat  is,  in  a mixture  containing  45-75  per  cent,  of 
water.  The  lowest  specific  gravity  to  which  pyroxylic 
acid  has  been  brought  in  this  country  is  0-812. 
Dumas,  however,  states  that  its  density  at  the  tem- 
perature of  68°  (20°  C.)  is  0-798,  and  that  of  its 
vqiour  1-120,  and  that  its  point  of  ebullition  is  152° 
(66-5°  C.)  at  a pressure  of  30  inches.  The  true 
specific  gravity  appears  to  be  0-798,  as  found  by 
Dumas  and  Mitscherltch  ; and  from  several  experi- 
ments performed  by  Muspratt  its  boiling  point 
ranges  between  150°  and  160°  Fahr.  (65°-5  and 
71°  C.). 

Acetone,  methyl  acetate,  dimethyl  acetate,  and  the 


empyreumatic  oils,  being  in  variable  proportion  in 
wood  naphtha,  cause  its  density  to  alter  considerably ; 
its  solvent  power,  as  regards  shell-lac,  sandarac,  and 
other  resins,  is  likewise  materially  affected  by  the 
jiresence  or  absence  of  such  bodies.  Their  existence 
is  attributed  to  the  various  methods  of  preparing 
the  spirit,  and  also  to  the  want  of  proper  care  in 
managuig  the  operations  to  which  it  is  subjected. 
Pure  pyroxylic  spirit  will  not  answer  every  purpose 
for  which  it  is  required  in  the  arts.  The  purest, 
and  that  possessing  the  lowest  specific  gravity,  is 
preferable  for  lamps  as  a source  of  heat;  but  for 
dissolving  resins,  and  especially  gum  sandarac  and 
mastic,  painters  and  French  polishers  choose  spirit 
holding  some  of  the  essential  oils  in  solution.  W ood 
spirit  of  a low  specific  gravity,  and  free  from  acetone, 
is  procured  by  liming  the  raw  liquor  and  distilling ; 
whilst  the  best  menstruum  for  resins  is  obtained  by 
distilling  off  the  refined  portion  of  the  crude  liquor 
without  saturating  with  the  caustic  earth.  The 
sjiirit  in  the  former  case  has  an  incipient  gravity 
and  is  miscible  with  water,  while  in  the  latter  it  is 
weaker,  and  water  renders  it  milky. 

To  procure  pure  pyroxylic  acid,  the  crude  com- 
mercial spirit  is  saturated  with  fused  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  heated  on  the  water  bath  as  long  as 
volatilization  continues.  The  chloride  of  calcium 
acts  by  combining  with  the  methylic  alcohol  to  form 
a solid  crystalline  compound,  whilst  the  other  sub- 
stances present  separate  as  an  oily  liquid,  which 
is  poured  off ; the  last  traces  of  acetone,  methyl 
acetate,  &c.,  are  removed  by  heating  the  solid 
mass  to  212°  Fahr.  (1U0°  C.),  at  which  temperature 
the  calcium  compound  is  not  decomposed.  On 
adding  water,  however,  and  distilling,  the  dry  residue 
yields  methyl  alcohol,  which  is  dried  over  quick 
lime  and  again  distilled  over  a water  bath.  The 
alcohol  thus  obtained  is  not  perfectly  pure.  To 
prepare  the  pure  compound,  methylic  ether  must 
first  be  produced.  Purified  wood  spirit  is  mixed 
with  its  own  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  and  twice 
its  weight  of  potassimn  biuoxalate,  and  the  whole 
distilled.  As  soon  as  crystals  of  methyl  oxalate 
apjiear  m the  neck  of  the  retort  the  receiver  is 
changed,  the  distillation  being  continued  as  long  as 
the  ether  comes  over.  The  crystals  are  powdered 
and  pressed  between  filter  paper.  On  distilling  this 
pure  ether  with  water,  methylic  alcohol  passes  over 
and  oxalic  acid  remains ; thus  -— 

Methyl  Oxalate.  Methylic  Alcohol.  Oxalic  Acid 

(CHaXiCA  + 2H2O  = 2CH4O  + C2H2O4. 

The  aqueous  methylic  alcohol  is  redistilled  from  a 
water  bath,  dried  over  quicklime,  and  then  rectified. 

Pure  pyroxylic  spirit  is  readily  distinguished  from 
acetone  by  adding  to  it  a concentrated  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  which  is  miscible  with  the  wood 
spii'it,  but  not  with  the  pyroacetic  spirit,  or  acetone. 

Methylated  Spirit. — Common  alcohol  is  used  in 
so  many  manufactures  as  a solvent,  that  the  duty 
on  spirits  was  found  to  be  a serious  detriment  to 
trade.  The  excise  regulations,  however,  now  permit 
the  sale  of  a mixture  of  10  parts  of  crude  methylic 
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alcohol  (pyroxylic  spirit)  and  90  parts  of  absolute 
alcohol,  duty  free.  This  mixture,  termed  “ methy- 
lated spirit,”  is  suitoble  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes 
to  which  spirit  of  wine  is  applied  in  the  manufactures, 
but  cannot  be  used  for  making  gin  or  other  spirituous 
drinks,  on  account  of  its  extremely  offensive  odour 
and  taste.  The  methylic  alcohol  cannot  be  separ- 
ated by  distillation.  Of  late  years  methylated  spirit 
has  been  used  in  nearly  all  the  manufacturing 
processes  in  which  pyroxylic  spirit  was  formerly 
employed. 

Acetic  Ether. — Acetate  of  Ethyl,  Ethylic  Acetate; 
esfsif/dther,  essiynaptha,  esdysaures  eethyloxyd,  German; 
ether  acetapie,  French;  C2H302,CqHj  or  C^Il302. 

'IT  is  body  is  the  most  important  of  the  numerous 
compounds  termed  generically  acetic  ethers. 

It  is  formed  by  the  substitution  of  the  radicle  of 
ethyl  alcohol  (spirits  of  wine,  “alcohol”  par  excel- 
lence) for  the  basic  hydrogen  of  acetic  acid,  thus : — 

Acetic  acid  = C2H3O2  + H. 

Ethyl  alcohol  = C^Hj  -t-  HO. 

Acetic  acid.  Ethyl  alcohol.  Ethyl  acetate.  Water. 

(C2H3O2  + H)  + (C2H5  + OH)  = C2H:,0-2,C.2Ha)  + H^O. 

The  radicle  of  any  monatomic  alcohol  may  in 
lik^  manner  replace  the  loosely  attached  hydrogen 
atom,  and  in  this  way  are  formed  acetate  of  methyl 
(0211302,0113),  acetate  of  butyl  (C2H302,C^Hy), 
acetate  of  amyl  (C2H302,C3Hj^),  and  other  acetates 
of  monatomic  alcohols.  In  like  manner  tlie  radicle 
of  benzyl  alcohol,  C^HgO  = CjIL(OH),  forms 
benzyl  acetate,  C2H302,C^H^; — 

Acetic  acid.  Ben«yl  alcohol.  Benzyl  acetate.  Water. 

(C2H302,H)  + (CrH7,OH)  = C^HaO^.C^ID  + HoO. 

Ethyl  acetate  was  discovered  by  Lauraguais  in 
1759.  This  chemist  obtained  it  by  heating  alcohol 
with  acetic  acid.  It  is  readily  prepared  by  distilling 
to  dryness  3 parts  of  potassium  acetate  with  2 parts 
of  absolute  alcohol ; or  10  parts  of  sodium  acetate, 
6 p.arts  of  alcohol,  and  15  parts  of  sulphuric  acid ; 
or  16  parts  of  dry  sugar  of  lead,  with  6 parts  of 
sulphuric  acid,  spec.  grav.  1-84,  and  parts  of  water. 
Heating  must  at  first  be  conducted  with  great 
caution ; as  the  distillation  proceeds  the  temperature 
may  be  raised. 

'The  fluid  which  passes  over  is  first  mixed  with  a 
weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  some  other 
alkali,  till  neutralized,  and  then  the  supernatant  layer 
of  aqueous  acetic  ether  is  drawn  off  and  agitated 
repeatedly  with  dry  potassium  carbonate,  until  that 
salt  is  no  longer  moistened  with  it ; the  solution  is 
then  distilled  to  procure  the  pure  ether.  Chloride 
of  calcium  should  not  be  used,  since  it  is  soluble  in 
acetic  ether,  and  gives  rise  to  rubsalts. 

Acetic  ether  is  a colourless  mobile  liquid,  having 
an  agreeable  refreshing  etherial  odour  and  a pleasant 
taste  ; it  burns  with  a yellowish  flame,  producing 
acid  vapours.  Its  spec.  grav.  is  0-89  at  60°  Fahr. 
(15°  C.),  0-9146  at  32°  Fahr.  (0°  C.).— Kopp.  It  boils 
at  165°  Fahr.  (74°  C.),  and  is  converted  into  vapour 
of  spec.  grav.  3-067. 
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Acetic  ether  is  soluble  in  11  to  12  parts  of  water, 
and  in  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions. 

Fig.  39  is  a convenient  form  of  apparatus  for  mak- 
ing acetic  ether.  A is  a large  flask,  furnished  with 
an  air-tight  cork,  perforated  with  two  holes,  through 
one  of  which  a safety  or  funnel  tube,  d,  passes,  and 
the  other  receives  the  tube,  c c,  bent  at  right  angles 
as  seen  in  the  figure,  through  which  the  vapours 
pass  to  the  condenser.  The  condenser,  g,  is  a wide 
cylinder,  having  an  aperture  at  the  bottom,  through 
which  the  bent  end  of  the  tube  passes  into  a flask,  k, 
placed  beneath  the  cylinder  to  receive  the  distilled 
products.  A cistern,  e,  supplies  the  cylinder,  g,  by 
the  stopcock,  /,  with  cold  water,  which  is  conducted 
to  the  bottom  by  the  funnel  pipe,  0,  and  the  partly- 
heated  water  passes  off  by  the  overflow  pipe,  m,  into 
the  vessel,  n.  Heat  is  applied  to  the  flask  by  means 
of  the  spirit  lamp,  L,  or  a Bunsen  burner. 

Acetic  ether  is  unalterable  in  dry  air ; in  a moist 
atmosphere  it  is  after  a time  converted  by  absoi-^Jtion 


of  water  into  acetic  acid  and  alcohol.  Heated  with 
a caustic  alkali,  acetic  ether  splits  up  in  like  manner, 
an  acetate  and  alcoholate  being  formed,  thus : — 


Acetic  ether.  Baryta.  Barium  acetate.  Barium  alcoholate. 

2(C2H30.2,C2H5)  + 2(BaO)  = Ba(C2H30.2)2  + Ba02(C2Hg)2. 

Acetate  of  lead  is  the  salt  commonly  employed 
when  making  acetic  ether  on  a large  scale  ; the 
proportions  used  being  those  given  above.  The  sul- 
phuric acid  and  alcohol  are  mixed  in  a vessel  sur- 
rounded by  ice,  and  the  mixture,  when  cooled,  is 
poured  upon  the  finely-divided  lead  salt  in  the  flask  ; 
the  apparatus  is  adjusted,  and  a gentle  heat  applied 
at  first,  which  is  gradually  increased  towards  the  end 
of  the  distillation.  The  condenser  is  well  cooled, 
and  the  receiver  may  be  advantageously  immersed 
in  ice-cold  water.  The  acetic  ether  obtained  is 
rectified  as  before-mentioned. 

When  this  ether  is  poured  upon  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, combination  takes  place,  and  a crystalline 
mass  results,  from  which,  by  the  addition  of  a, small 
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quantity  of  water  acetic  ether  again  separates.  By 
digestion  in  a solution  of  potassa  acetic  ether  suffers 
complete  decomposition  ; acetic  acid  unites  with  the 
alkali,  and  ether  passes  off : the  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced when  the  ether  is  distilled  with  lime.  Heated 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  acetic  ether  is  converted 
into  oxide  of  ethyl  (common  “ether,”  (C2llj)20  = 
C^HjqO)  and  acetic  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  con- 
verts it  into  chloride  of  ethyl  (CgHjCl)  and  acetic 
acid.  Pure  acetic  ether  does  not  react  on  blue 
litmus  paper,  nor  should  it  be  coloured  by  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen.  It  dissolves  resins,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, &c.,  like  ether. 

This  compound  is  a constituent  of  many  wines ; it 
is  almost  always  present  in  wine  vinegar,  and  is  used 
as  a constituent  of  several  of  the  pharmaceutical  pre- 
parations enq^loyed  in  medicme.  From  its  power  of 
dissolving  resins  and  essential  oils,  it  can  be  advan- 
tageously applied  in  the  preparation  of  varnishes. 

Acetate  of  Methyl,  McthyUc  Acetate^  Fyro- ■ 
acetic  Spirit;  cs.'iigsanrcs  holzxther,  German;  xther 
lujnoms  — C.,HjjO„,CH3  or  CgllgO,^.  This  liquid 
is  one  of  the  constituents  of  crude  wood  vine- 
gar. It  was  first  noticed  by  Dl’MAS  and  Peligot 
in  1835.  These  chemists  prepared  it  by  distilling 
2 parts  of  pp-oxylic  spirit  with  1 part  of  glacial 
acetic  acid  and  1 part  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  agitating 
tlie  distillate  with  cliloride  of  calcium.  After  allow- 
ing the  mixture  to  settle  the  supernatant  liquid  is 
methylic  acetate,  contaminated  with  sulphurous  acid 
and  wood  spirit.  The  former  impurity  is  removed  by 
agitation  with  quicklime,  and  the  latter  by  leaving 
the  methylic  acetate  in  contact  with  chloride  of  cal- 
cium for  twenty-four  hours. 

Weidmann  and  Schweizer,  who  first  detected 
tliis  compound  in  wood  vinegar,  prepare  it  by  dis- 
tilling a mixture  of  2 parts  pyroxylic  spirit,  1 part  of 
acetic  acid,  and  1 part  of  sulpliuric  acid;  or  3 parts 
of  wood  spirit,  14^  parts  of  dry  lead  diacetate  (sugar 
of  lead),  and  5 parts  of  sulphuric  acid ; or,  and  this 
is  the  mode  they  prefer,  1 part  of  potassium  acetate 
and  2 parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  distillation  is 
arrested  immediately  sulphurous  acid  begins  to  be 
evolved,  the  excess  of  wood  spirit  is  removed  by 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  liquid  distilled  from 
soda  carbonate ; further  purification  is  effected  as  in 
the  case  of  ethylic  acetate  (acetic  ether  q.  v.). 

Methylic  acetate  is  a colourless  liquid,  having  an 
odour  much  resembling  that  of  acetic  ether;  its 
spec.  grav.  at  32°  Fahr.  (0°  C.)  is  0’9562,  at  70°  Fahr. 
(21°  C.)  0-919.  — Kopp.  Vapour  density,  2-563.— 
Dumas  and  Teligot, 

Acetate  of  methyl  is  soluble  in  water,  and  mixes 
with  alcohol,  ether,  and  pyroxylic  spirit  in  all  pro- 
portions. Its  aqueous  solution  is  but  slightly  de- 
composed on  boiling.  Alkalies  transform  it  into 
methylic  alcohol  and  an  acetate.  Soda  lime  decom- 
poses it  with  much  violence  into  a sodium  acetate 
and  formiate,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  Sulphuric 
acid  splits  it  up  into  acetic  acid  and  methyl  sul- 
pliuric acid,  much  heat  being  given  off  during  the 
reaction. 

Acetone,  Pijroacetic  Spirit,  esprit  pyroacetique, 


of  the  French ; essiyyeist,  brenzesrif/fjeist,  German — 
CgHgO  = 021130,0113.  The  ketone  of  acetic 
acid.  It  is  derived  from  acetic  aldehyde  by  the 
substitution  of  the  alcohol  radicle  OH3,  for  the 
hydrogen  in  the  group  OOH. — Gekhardt  and 
AVilliamson. 

Acetic  aldehyde.  Acetic  ketone  or  acetone. 

CH3,C0(H).  CH3,C0(CH3). 

This  compound  was  first  observed  by  OoURTEN- 
VAUX  in  1754.  The  brothers  Derosne  subsequently 
investigated  its  properties,  and  named  it  pyroacctic 
ether.  Ohenevix,  however,  concluded  from  experi- 
ment that  it  was  not  an  ether,  and  termed  it 
pyroacetic  spirit.  Its  composition  was  definitely 
ascertained  by  Dumas  and  Liebig. 

Kane  looked  upon  acetone  as  mesitylic  alcohol, 
CgHj.HO  (C3II3  being  the  radicle  mesityl)  ; but  his 
views  were  proved  to  be  erroneous. 

This  body  occurs  in  the  destructive  distillation  of 
all  acetates.  AVhen  required  it  is  prepared  by 
distilling  barium  or  calcium  acetate ; acetone  is 
given  off,  and  the  carbonate  of  the  alkaline  metal 
remains. 

Calcium  diacetate.  Acetone.  Calcium  carbouate. 

Ca(C3H303)3  = C3H6O  -P  CaC03. 

AVhen  the  alkaline  acetate  is  pure  the  product  is 
pure  acetone.  It  can  also  be  made  by- distilling  in 
an  iron  retort  a mixture  of  2 parts  of  sugar  of  lead 
(lead  diacetate)  and  1 part  of  powdered  quicklime. 
The  product  must  in  this  case  be  saturated  with 
potassium  carbonate,  rectified  over  chloride  of 
calcium  several  times,  and  finally  distilled  by  the 
heat  of  a water  bath.  I’he  condenser  must  be  kept 
carefully  cooled,  and  only  those  products  collected 
which  pass  over  at  140°  Fahr.  (60°  C.). 

A large  quantity  of  acetone  is  obtained  as  a 
bye  product  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline,  when 
distilling  the  mixture  of  acetate  of  iron  and  aniline, 
produced  by  the  action  of  iron  and  acetic  acid  upon 
nitrobenzene. 

Acetone  is  likewise  formed  during  the  dry  dis- 
tillation, together  with  lime,  of  sugar,  tartaric  acid, 
gum  arabic,  and  like  substances  ; and  also  by  the 
oxidation  of  citric  acid,  by  heating  it  with  perman- 
ganate of  potassium  or  a mixture  of  binoxide  of 
manganese  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  — Fean  he 
Saint  Gilles. 

Citric  acid.  Acetone.  Carbonic  acid.  Water. 

CoHgO;  + 0 = C3HBO  + 3CO3  + H3O. 

VTen  acetic  acid  is  decomposed  by  being  passed 
through  a porcelain  tube  heated  to  redness,  acetone 
is  one  of  the  products — 

Acetic  acid.  Acetone.  Carbonic  acid.  Water. 

2C,H403  = C3H3O  -P  CO3  -P  H3O. 

Acetone  is  a colourless  limpid  liquid,  having  a 
very  agreeable  ethereal  odour  and  a burning  taste. 
Its  specific  gxavity  is  at  65°  Fahr.  (18°  C.)  0-7921, 
according  to  Liebig;  at  32°  Fahr.  (0°  C.)  0-814. — 
Kopp.  Its  vaj)our  density  is  2-0025. — Dumas.  Its 
boiling  point  is  130°  Fahr.  (56°  C.). — Dumas.  It  does 
not  solidify  at  5°  Fahr.  ( — 15°  C.).  Acetone  is 
very  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a bright  yellow 
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flame.  It  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  ether, 
alcohol,  and  in  water.  It  is  a solvent  for  nearly  all 
gums  and  resins,  camphors  and  fats.  Gun  cotton 
dissolves  in  it  with  great  facility. 

Limpricht  has  formed  definite  compounds  of 
acetone  with  the  alkaline  bisulphites.  The  solution 
of  bisulphite  should  be  very  concentrated ; the  action 
then  takes  place  somewhat  rapidly,  and  with  evolu- 
tion of  heat. 

Acetone  vapour  is  decomposed  at  a red  heat  into 
charcoal  and  dunumne,  a peculiar  empyreumatic  oil. 
Passed  over  potassium  hydrate  at  a red  heat  it  forms 
marsh  gas  and  carbonic  acid — 

Acetoue.  Potassium  h7drate.  Potassium  carbonate.  Harsh  gas. 

CaHsO  -t-  2KHO  = KA’Oa  + 2CH4 ; 
or  at  a lower  temperature  the  products  are  as 
below — 

. X Potassium  Potassium  Potassium  Hydro- 

Acetone,  tj-cLnte.  acetate.  formate.  gen- 

CaHaO  + 2KHO  + H.,0  = KC.2H3O.J  + KCHO^  + 6H. 

ALCOHOL — Hydrate  of  Ethyl;  Ethyl  alcohol,  Hy- 
droxyl ethane,  Methyl  carhinol. — Alcool,  French;  wein- 
yeist,  German ; spiritus  recti/icatus,  Pharmacopoeia. 

(CH3 

C,H,0  = = 0^5  or 

j HO 

hydrated  ethene  (ethylene)  C2H^,H^0. 

The  word  alcohol,  derived  from  the  Arabic  al 
kohol,  signifying  a trituration  or  grinding,  was  at  first 
applied  to  the  preparation  of  antimony  used  by 
oriental  women  for  painting  their  eyebrows.  The 
appellation  was  afterwards  given  to  other  fine 
powders,  and  to  highly-rectified  spirits,  but  for  what 
rciison  is  not  very  clear. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  the  ancients  being 
acquainted  with  alcohol  or  ardent  spirits;  in  fact, 
there  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe  the  contrary,  and 
that  even  distillation  was  quite  unknown  to  them. 
The  method  followed  by  Dioscorides  to  obtain 
quicksilver  from  cinnabar — sulphide  of  mercury — was 
really  a process  of  di.stillation ; he  mixed  the  cinnabar 
with  iron  filings,  put  the  mixture  into  a pot,  to  the 
toj)  of  which  a cover  of  stoneware  was  luted ; heat 
wiis  applied,  and  when  the  process  was  terminated, 

Methyl  alcohol, CH4O  = CHHH(OI 

Ethyl  alcohol C2H11O  = CHH(CH:, 

Propyl  alcohol, CijHgO  = CHHlC.^Hj 

Butyl  or  quartyl  alcohol, C^Hi^O  = CHH(C;iH 

Amyl  or  quintyl  alcohol, C.5H1.2O  =CHH(C4Hu 

Sextyl  alcohol, CiiHi40  = CHH(CjHi 

•Seiityl  alcohol, C7HHjO  = CHiIfC(iH 

Octyl  alcohol,  CsHi80  = CHH(C7H] 

Nonyl  alcohol,  Ci,HjoO  = CHH(C(iHi 

Alcohols  are  divided  into  groups,  which  are  termed 
respectively  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary,  accord- 
ing as  the  carbon  atom  combining  with  the  atom  of 
hydroxyl  is  in  combination  with  one,  two,  or  three 
other  carbon  atoms. 

Kolbe’s  nomenclature  is  convenient  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  isomeric  alcohols  formed  by  the 
substitution  of  atoms  of  methyl,  ethyl,  propyl,  &c.. 

the  mercury  was  found  alhering  to  the  side  of  the 
cover.  Dioscorides  possessed  much  penetration  and 
judgment,  but  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  method 
of  adapting  a receiver  to  his  pot,  or  he  would  not 
have  proceeded  as  above  recounted.  Another  strong 
corroboration  of  the  fact,  that  alcohol  was  unknown 
in  former  times,  is  that  neither  the  poets,  historians, 
naturalists,  nor  medical  men,  make  the  slightest 
allusion  to  ardent  spirits. 

This  conqiound,  though  viewed  in  many  different 
aspects,  as  its  varjung  formulie  denote,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  atom  of  water  (H.,0)  in  which  half 
the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  ethyl  (€211.),  i.e.,  a com- 
pound of  the  radicle  hydroxyl  (HO)  with  the  radicle 
ethyl  (C2II5  -h  HO  = C.^H^O). 

In  the  strict  chemical  sense,  the  term  alcohol  is 
employed  as  a generic  name  for  a class  of  bodies 
belonging  to  the  same  type,  or  framed  upon  the 
same  principle.  Just  as  salt,  originally  applied  to 
chloride  of  sodium,  or  tlie  condiment  with  which  we 
season  our  food,  is  now  extended  to  a class  of  bodies 
often  destitute  of  any  savour;  as  metal  designates 
several  substances  which  do  not  possess  either  the 
malleability,  the  specific  gravity,  or  the  power  of 
resisting  heat  which  characterized  those  from  which 
the  term  was  borrowed ; or  as  acid  appertains  to 
many  compounds  having  neither  a sour  taste  nor  any 
caustic  properties  ; so  alcohol  mdicates  a class,  some 
members  of  which,  far  from  being  volatile,  are  not 
even  liquid,  and  instead  of  igniting  easily,  require 
an  elevated  temperature  for  kindling. 

All  neutral  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen  which  react  directly  upon  acids,  so  that  water 
is  eliminated  and  ethers  are  produced’,  are  now 
termed  alcohols. 

Alcohols  are  formed  from  hydrocarbons  by  the 
substitution  of  one  equivalent  of  the  radical  hydroxyl 
for  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  in  the  case  of  mona- 
tomic alcohols,  of  two  equivalents  in  the  case  of 
diatomic,  three  equivalents  for  triatomic  alcohols, 
&c.  These  are  generally  spoken  of  as  monatomic 
and  polyatomic  alcohols. 

The  chief  monatomic  alcohols  are  the  following: — 
From  methane  or  marsh-gas  (CH^)  methyl  alcohol 
is  constituted  thus : CHHH(HO) — 

Tenned  by  Kolbs. 

(OH) Methyl  carbinol CjOHjHjlCHa). 

)(0H) Ethyl  carbinol, C(OH)H.(C.,Hj)'. 

(OH) Propyl  carbinol, C(OH)H2(C3H,-). 

)(0H). 

i)(OH). 

3)(0H). 

.5)(0H). 

7)(0H). 

for  the  hydrogen  atom  in  the  group,  which  he 
terms  carbinol  (methyl  alcohol).  In  this  way  we 
have : — 

Dimethyl  carbinol  (isopropyl  alcohol),  C(0H)H(CH:)).2 
Isopropyl  carbinol(isoquartylalcohol)C(OH)H2CH(CH3)a 
Methyl-ethyl  carbinol  (secondary  quartyl  alcohol), 

0(0H)H(CH2)(C2H5) 

Trimethyl  carbinol  (tertiai'y  quartyl  alcohol)  C(OH)(CH3)3 

60  ALCOHOL. — Rectification. 


Methyl  alcohol  has  already  been  considered.  (See 
Acetic  Acid.) 

Ethyl  alcohol  is  the  most  important  of  all  these 
compounds.  It  was  known  to  the  alchemists.  Its 
discovery  is  said  to  be  due  to  Albucasis  and 
Arnold  de  Villeneuve,  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Raymond  Lully,  about  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
acquainted  with  spirits  of  wine,  which  he  called 
aqua  urdens,  and  made  by  distilling  wine  and  con- 
centrating the  distillate  by  means  of  potassium 
carbonate.  Lcewitz  and  Richter  subsequently 
succeeded  in  completely  separating  the  water  by 
means  of  quicklime.  Alcohol  was  first  analj'zed 
by  De  Saussure,  who  separated  it  into  100  parts  by 
Weight  of  olefiant  gas  and  63 ‘58  of  water:  about  equal 
volumes  of  olefiant  gas  (ethane,  C2II4)  and  aqueous 
vapour  (HqO).  The  vapour  density  of  alcohol,  as 
given  by  Gay  Lussac,  agrees  with  this  composition. 

In  a general  and  practical  sense,  by  alcohol  is  un- 
understood the  pure  spirit  obtained  by  the  dis- 
tiUatioii  of  liquids  which  have  undergone  v nous 
fermentation.  It  is  the  intoxicating  principle  of  all 
vinous  and  spirituous  liquors,  aswine,  brandy,  whiskey, 
&c.  Distilled  from  wine,  it  bears  the  name  aqilrit 
of  wine. 

After  the  completion  of  fermentation  distillation 
of  the  fermented  body  affords  it  either  in  a more  or 
less  concentrated  state.  Mere  distillation,  however, 
will  not  yield  absolute  alcohol,  that  is,  alcoliol  free 
from  water.  For  though  absolute  alcohol  boils  at 
173°  Fahr.  (78°'4  C.),  it  has  a gi’eat  affinity  for  water, 
and  dilution  by  water  contracts  its  volume  and  raises 
its  boiling  point,  so  that  the  aqueous  vapour  cor- 
responding to  this  temperature  passes  over  with  the 
spirit.  At  the  lowest  temperature  at  which  the 
distillate  is  drawn  off  some  aqueous  vapours  rise 
with  the  alcohol,  and  both  are  condensed  simul- 
taneously in  the  receiver;  therefore,  whatever  the 
heat  may  be,  the  resulting  alcohol  is  not  anhydrous, 
but  exhibits  a density  of  0'820  to  0'830. 

To  procure  absolute  alcohol  is  a difficult  and  tedi- 
ous operation  : spirit  of  wine  has  to  be  distilled  at  a 
moderate  heat  from  some  hygrometric  substance, 
such  as  anhydrous  copper  sulphate,  calcium  chloride, 
potassium  carbonate,  or  quicklime.  The  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose  is  quicklime  reduced  to  coarse 
powder  and  put  into  a retort  with  the  alcohol,  and 
the  whole  mixed  by  agitation ; the  neck  of  the  retort 
is  then  securely  corked,  and  the  mixture  left  for 
several  days,  during  which  period  the  water  unites 
with  the  quicklime  and  converts  it  into  calcium 
hydrate  (Call^O.,),  leaving  the  anhydrous  sph’it, 
which  may  be  distilled  off  from  the  mixture  by  the 
heat  of  a water-bath. 

Fig.  1 is  the  apparatus  usually  employed  in  the 
laboratory  for  this  purpose  : a is  a glass  retort ; heat 
is  applied  by  the  lamp,  c;  D is  a Liebig’s  condenser, 
through  which  the  tube  receiving  the  beak  of  the 
retort  passes  to  the  flask,  f.  Cold  xvatcr  from  the 
tank,  E,  enters  the  condenser,  D,  by  the  funnel  tube, 
f and  the  heated  water  is  discharged  by  h into  the 
vessel,  c.  The  mouth  of  the  receiver  is  closed  by  a 
perforated  cork,  to  prevent  the  access  of  air  and  the 


absorption  of  aqueous  vapours.  The  dilute  alcohol 
and  coarsely- powdered  dehydrating  substance  ai’e 
introduced  tlirough  the  stoppered  opening,  d,  the 
stopper  replaced,  and  the  distillation  carried  on  at 
as  low  a temperature  as  possible— 173°  to  176° 
Fahr.  (78°  to  80°  C.).  Repeated  distillations  with 
fresh  portions  of  tlie  hygroscopic  substance  used  aie 
necessary  to  free  the  alcohol  completely  from  water 

To  enable  the  quicklime  to  abstract  all  the  water 
it  should  be  left  in  contact  with  the  alcohol  for  at 
least  three  or  four  days  at  the  temperature  of  95° 
Fahr.  (35°  C.) : 1 part  of  91  per  cent,  alcohol  requires 
somewhat  more  than  1 part  of  quicklime  in  order  to 
yield  alcohol  of  99'2  per  cent,  by  filtration,  and 
absolute  alcohol  by  slow  distillation.  Alcohol  of 
94  per  cent,  requires  only  | part  of  lime,  and  alcohol 
of  97  per  cent,  only  of  a part. 

Mendelejeff  states  that  to  obtain  the  alcohol 
absolute,  spirit  of  not  more  than  ‘792  specific  gravity 
must  be  taken,  and  its  digestion  over  the  quicklime 
continued  for  not  less  than  two  days,  or  else  for  a 
few  hours  at  between  122°  to  140°  Fahr.  (50°  to 
60°  C.).  Even  then,  on  distilUng  he  found  only  the 
middle  portions  anhydrous. 


Fig  I. 


By  boiling  the  spirit  with  the  lime  in  a vessel 
fitted  with  an  inverted  condenser  for  about  an  hou'’, 
and  then  distilling,  the  whole  product  is  obtained 
anhydrous.  If  the  spirit  contains  more  than  5 per 
eent.  of  water  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  treatment 
with  lime  two  or  more  times.  But  with  weak  spirit 
care  must  be  taken  at  first  not  to  fill  more  than  half 
the  space  occupied  by  the  spirit  with  lime,  as  other- 
wise the  vessel  may  be  broken  by  the  slaking  of  the 
lime.  In  this  way  several  litres  of  spirit  may  be 
converted  into  absolute  alcohol  in  a few  hours. 

A singular  mode  of  eoncentrating  alcohol  has 
been  proposed  by  Soemmering.  He  used  an  ox  oi- 
a calf  bladder,  which  was  soaked  <or  some  time  in 
water,  and  freed  from  the  fat  and  the  attached 
vessels.  After  being  again  inflated  and  dried,  it 
was  coated,  the  outside  twice  and  the  inside  four 
times,  with  a solution  of  isinglass,  and  then  charged 
with  diluted  spirit,  leaving  a small  space  vacant. 
On  exposing  it  to  heat  the  water  evaporates,  while 
the  alcohol  remains.  The  bladders  can  be  repeat- 
edly used.  It  is  stated  that  by  this  means,  with 
proper  attention  to  the  degree  of  heat  applied. 
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absolute  alcohol  may  be  obtained  in  from  six  to  j 
twelve  hours.  Soemmering  states  that  he  placed 
two  bladders  of  the  same  size,  having  eight  ounces 
of  water  in  one  and  eight  ounces  of  absolute  alcohol 
in  the  other,  over  a sand-bath,  where  equal  heat 
was  communicated  to  both ; after  the  lapse  of  four 
days  all  the  water  was  evaporated  and  only  one 
ounce  of  the  alcoliol.  Smugglers,  who  carry  spirits 
in  bladders  hid  about  their  persons,  have  often  said 
that  although  the  liquor  decreased  in  bulk  yet'it 
increased  in  strength. 

Donovan,  Stanford,  and  others,  have  repeated 
these  experiments  without  being  able  to  obtain  these 
results  to  the  extent  specified,  if,  indeed,  at  all.  The 
alcohol  was  used  of  various  strengths,  Muth  small  and 
large  bladders,  with  thick  ones  and  thin  ones ; but 
a diminution  of  strength  was  the  invariable  result, 
unless  the  spirit  was  very  weak,  when  a very  slight 
increase  of  strength  took  place. 

Graham  repeated  Soemmering’s  experiment  with 
better  success.  He  found  that  when  a jar  filled  with 
alcohol  was  covered  with  a dry  membrane  the  alcohol 
escaped  first;  but  when  a moist  bladder  was  com- 
pletely filled  with  dilute  alcohol  the  liquid  decreased 
in  bulk,  and  the  water  passed  through  the  membrane, 
leaving  a much  larger  percentage  of  alcohol  in  the 
bladder.  Graham  believed  that  Soemmering’s  ex- 
periment was  an  instance  of  arrested  diffusion  when 
more  that  5 per  cent,  of  alcohol  was  present;  the 
action  having  some  resemblance  to  the  separating 
and  secreting  power  of  cells  in  the  living  organism. 

Graham  proposed  to  concentrate  alcohol  in  the 
following  manner : — A large  shallow  basin  is  covered 
to  a small  depth  with  recently-burned  lime,  in  coarse 
powder,  and  a smaller  basin,  containing  three  of  four 
ounces  of  commercial  alcohol,  is  made  to  rest  upon 
the  lime ; the  whole  is  placed  under  the  receiver  of 
an  air-pump,  and  exhaustion  continued  till  the 
alcohol  evinces  signs  of  ebullition.  Of  the  mingled 
vapours  of  alcohol  and  water  which  now  fill  the 
receiver,  the  quicklime  is  capable  of  uniting  with 
the  aqueous  only,  which  are,  therefore,  rapidly 
withdrawn,  while  the  alcohol  vapour  is  unaffected  ; 
and  as  water  cannot  remain  in  the  alcohol  as  long  as 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  devoid  of  moisture, 
more  aqueous  vapour  rises,  which  is  likewise  ab- 
stracted by  the  lime,  and  thus  the  process  goes  on 
till  the  whole  of  the  water  in  the  alcohol  is  removed. 
Several  days  are  always  required  for  this  purpose, 
and  in  winter  a longer  time  than  in  summer.  On 
submitting  alcohol  of  spec.  grav.  0'827  to  de- 
hydration by  this  method,  the  following  are  the 
notes  of  the  decreasing  specific  gravity  after  every 
twenty-four  hours:— 

When  the  liquid  wa.>i  introduced,  the  density  was  0'827 

Density  after  twer,ty-four  hours’  e.xposure  to  the 


action  of  the  caustic  lime,  0'817 

Do.  after  second  twenty-four  hours, 0-808 

Do.  after  third  do.  0-802 

Do.  after  fourth  do.  0-708 

Do.  after  tilth  do.  0 706 


The  longer  time  required  for  the  concentration  of  ! 
the  spirit  in  the  winter  season  is  seen  from  the  I 
following  table,  where  the  liquid,  before  inclosing  j 
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j it  under  the  air-pump  with  the  lime,  had  a spec, 
grav.  0-825 : — 


On  determining  the  specific  gravity  after  twenty- 


four  hours,  the 

result  was, 

0-817 

Do. 

after  tlie  second  twenty-four  hours,  .. . . 

0 809 

Do. 

after  the  third 

do.  .... 

0-804 

Do. 

after  the  fourth 

do.  .... 

0 799 

Do. 

after  the  fifth 

do.  . . . . 

0-797 

Do. 

after  the  si.vth 

do.  . . . . 

0-790 

Quicklime  possesses  the  property  of  uniting  with 
a portion  of  alcohol  vapour,  and  for  this  reason 
should  not  be  used  in  great  excess.  Graham  found 
that  when  four  ounces  of  ordinary  alcohol  were 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  lime,  under  the  bell-jar 
of  the  air-pump,  one-sixth  of  the  alcohol  was  lost, 
on  account  of  the  absorption  by  the  quicklime. 
Liebig  states  that  in  dehydration  by  lime  half  this 
alcohol  is  retained  by  the  lime,  but  can  be  recovered 
by  distillation.  Hence  the  quantity  of  lime  used 
should  never  exceed  three  times  the  weight  of  the 
alcohol,  otherwise  the  loss  of  alcohol  will  become 
appreciable  ; the  lime  should  be  spread  to  as  great  an 
extent  within  the  receiver  as  possible,  that  a larger 
absorbing  surface  may  be  presented  to  the  vapour. 

Connell  states  that  if  the  lime  be  renewed  every 
week  the  alcohol  continues  to  lose  water,  becoming 
in  four  weeks  of  the  density  0'795  at  6U°  Fahr. 
(15°'5  C.),  and  in  twelve  weeks  becomes  absolute 
alcohol ; spec.  grav.  0’7938. 

Alcohol  may  also  be  concentrated  by  exposing  it 
with  lime  in  a close  vessel.  It  cannot  be  concen- 
trated over  strong  sulphuric  acid,  for  this  acid 
absorbs  alcohol  vapour  with  the  same  aiBnity  with 
which  it  unites  with  water,  the  heat  produced  being 
very  great ; ethionic  acid  (CgHg,S.20-),  a bibasic  acid, 
is  fonned  by  this  reaction.  Calcium  chloride  is  not 
well  adapted  for  concentrating  alcohol,  on  account 
of  the  affinity  existing  between  these  two  bodies; 
since,  if  employed  in  excess,  it  forms  a compound 
with  alcohol  which  is  not  decomposed  till  a tem- 
perature is  reached  at  which  the  alcohol  is  split  up 
into  olefiant  gas  (C^H^)  and  water ; also,  when  sub- 
mitted to  distillation,  the  aqueous  vapour  absorbed 
by  the  chloride  of  calcium  is  apt  to  go  over  with  the 
last  portions  of  the  alcohol,  through  the  salt  settling 
at  the  bottom  of  the  retort  and  becoming  over  heated. 

An  excellent  method  for  the  preparation  of  pure 
alcohol  was  devised  by  Poggendorff. — D ssolve  as 
much  caustic  potash  in  alcohol  as  it  will  take  up, 
then  add  half  its  volume  of  water,  and  distil  at  a low 
temperature  ; a perfectly  pure  product  is  the  result. 

Drinkwater,  in  his  investigation  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  absolute  alcohol  and  the  composition  of  proof 
sphit,  procured  alcohol  of  the  lowest  specific  gran'ty 
hitherto  obtained.  His  mode  of  procedure  was  as 
follows : — Potassium  carbonate  was  exposed  to  a red 
heat,  to  deprive  it  of  water,  and  when  sufficiently 
cool  w'as  pulverized  and  added  to  ordinary  alcohol, 
of  spec.  grav.  -850,  at  C0°  Fahr.  (15°-5  C.),  till  it 
ceased  to  dissolve  any  more ; the  menstruum  was  then 
! allowed  to  digest  twenty-four  hours,  being  frequently 
! agitated,  and  the  alcohol  carefully  separated  by 
j decantation.  As  much  fresh-burned  quicklime  as 
1 was  considered  sufficient,  when  powdered,  to  absorb 
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the  whole  of  the  alcohol,  was  introduced  into  a retort, 
and  the  alcohol  added  to  it ; after  digesting  forty- 
eight  hours,  it  was  slowly  distilled  into  a water-bath 
at  a temperature  of  about  180°  Fahr.  (82°  C.). 

The  alcohol  thus  obtained  was  carefully  redistilled, 
the  retort  again  filled  with  fresh-burned  and  pulver- 
ized quicklime,  and  the  same  alcohol  mixed  with  it; 
the  mixture  was  then  allowed  to  digest  a whole  week, 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  laboratory. 

After  this  lapse  of  time,  tlie  alcohol  xvas  distilled 
off  as  before,  and  the  distillate  submitted  to  a second 
operation,  which  was  conducted  at  first  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  drop  in  ten  seconds,  the  heat  of  the 
water-bath  being  165°  Falir.  (74°  C.).  The  distilla- 
tion was  continued  thus  till  about  one-twentieth  of 
the  whole  had  passed  over,  the  object  being  to  allow 
any  minute  quantity  of  water  which  the  alcohol 
might  still  retain,  to  evaporate  or  diffuse  itself  into 
the  atmosphere  of  absolute  alcohol  above  it;  the 
process  was  then  continued  rapidly,  the  heat  of  the 
bath  being  increased  to  180°  Fahr.  (82°  C.),  till  about 
one-twentieth  more  had  passed  over ; the  receiver 
was  then  changed,  and  the  latter  portions  slowly 
eliminated.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  alcohol, 
taken  twice,  was  •7944,  at  60°  Fahr.  This  alcohol 
was  again  digested  at  a temperature  of  about  150° 
Fahr.  (65°‘5  C.)  for  fourteen  days  with  quicklime 
previously  heated  to  redness,  as  in  the  former  ex- 
periment ; it  was  then  slowly  distilled,  out  of  contact 
with  the  external  atmosphere,  by  means  of  a tube 
which  passed  from  the  condenser  through  a cork 
into  the  bottle  in  which  it  was  to  remain — tlie 
temperature  at  which  it  was  distilled  being  175° 
Fahr.  (79°'3  C.) — and  the  first  tenth  part  put  aside 
as  possibly  containing  a minute  quantity  of  water ; 
the  remainder  was  tlien  distilled  off  at  178°  to  180° 
Fahr.  (80°'8  to  82°  C.).  This  alcohol  was  quickly 
transferred  to  a drj^  retort,  and  redistilled  in  a similar 
way,  at  a water-bath  heat  of  172°  Fahr.  (77°‘6  C.) ; 
the  first  tenth  part  was  set  aside,  and  the  remainder 
kept  as  pure  anhydrous  alcohol,  or  as  free  from 
water  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  it  by  this  process. 
The  specific  gravity  was  then  taken,  the  alcohol 
being  kept,  during  the  time  of  transference,  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  contact  with  the  air.  The 
results  of  four  trials  were  as  annexed : — 

Temp,  of  room,  GO’  Fahr.  Barometer,  29-810  inches. 


I., 

-793836 

II., 

-7938U6 

ni.! 

-793798 

IV.; 

-793804 

Mean, 

A portion  of  this  alcohol  was  subsequently  digested 
with  quicklime  for  three  months ; it  was  then  dis- 
tilled, and  its  specific  gravity  was  found  to  be  exactly  [ 
the  same  as  before. 

According  to  Kopp  the  specific  gravity  of  alcohol 
is  at  32°  Fahr.  (0°  C.)  0-8095,  at  60°  Fahr.  (15°-5  C.) 
0-7939,  at  68°  Fahr.  (20°  C.)  0-792.  The  boiling 
point  of  alcohol  is  173-1  Fahr.  (78-4  C.)  under  the 
pressure  of  760  mm. — Gay  Lussac.  The  same 
chemist  places  its  vapour  density  at  1-613  as  com- 
pared with  air,  and  23-27  as  compared  with  hydrogen. 


Properties  of  Alcohol.  — Pure  anhydrous,  or 
absolute  alcohol,  is  a limpid  colourless  liquid,  of  a 
greater  fluidity  than  water,  having  a penetrating  but 
agreeable  odour,  and  a hot  pungent  taste,  owing  to 
its  abstracting  water  from  the  tissue  of  the  tongue. 
When  undiluted  it  exercises  a poisonous  action  on 
the  system,  since  it  destroys  the  vital  functions  of  the 
tissues  by  abstracting  their  constitutional  moisture, 
bjf  reason  of  its  own  great  affinity  for  water.  These 
violent  effects  are  not  produced  when  alcohol  is  taken 
in  small  quantities  in  a diluted  state.  It  is  a powerful 
stimulant  and  antiseptic. 

Alcohol,  when  anhydrous,  burns  with  a whitish 
flame,  which  deposits  carbon  on  a cold  surface  held 
in  it ; when  it  is  mixed  with  water  the  flame  is  quite 
blue,  and  no  deposit  of  carbon  is  formed.  In  the 
combustion  of  alcohol  very  little  light  is  emitted,  but 
intense  heat  is  given  off : Boerhaave  first  showed 
that  when  its  products  of  combu.stion  are  collected  in 
proper  vessels,  water  constitutes  a large  part  of  them. 

Alcohol  is  exceedingly  volatile  : if  a few  drops  be 
introduced  into  a jar  of  oxygen  gas,  it  is  readily  con- 
verted into  vapour,  and  a very  explosive  mixture  is 
produced.  When  one  volume  of  alcoholic  vapour  and 
three  of  oxygen  are  mixed,  and  ignited  by  the  electric 
spark,  a violent  explosion  ensues,  and  two  volumes  of 
carbonic  acid  and  three  volumes  of  aqueous  vapour 
are  formed. 

IMien  the  S23arks  from  an  induction  coil  are  passed 
through  liquid  alcoliol  it  soon  acquires  an  acid  reac- 
tion, dejiosits  black  flocks,  gives  off  gas,  and  forms  a 
resinous  substance.  Addition  of  a small  quantity 
of  potassium  hydrate  facilitates  the  reaction.  The 
evolved  gases  are  similar  in  conqiosition  to  that  which 
is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  alcohol  by  heat. 
—A.  Quet. 

Perrot  states  that  when  the  electric  sparks  arc- 
passed  for  a long  time  through  alcohol  vapour,  the 
alcohol  is  at  length  comjtletely  decomposed  into  a 
gas  (containing  no  ethylene,  but  which  is  absorbed 
by  bromine)  and  a solid  residue  consisting  of  charcoal, 
with  a trace  of  resinous  matter.  The  bromine  solu- 
tion of  the  gas  is  colourless,  has  a sweet  taste,  and 
an  odour  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  chloroform. 

Alcohol  has  never  been  solidified.  Faraday 
exposed  alcohol  to  a temperature  of  160°  Fahr. 
below  zero ; it  thickened,  but  did  not  congeal.  Hence 
the  great  use  of  spirit  thermometers  when  a very  low 
tenqterature  is  required  to  be  noted. 

Faraday  obtained  this  exceedingly  low  tempera- 
ture by  the  following  means.  He  jirepared  a bath 
of  Thilorier’s  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and 
ether  in  an  earthenware  dish,  of  the  capacity  of  about 
4 cubic  inches,  which  was  fitted  into  a similar  dish 
[ somewhat  larger,  with  three  or  four  folds  of  dry 
flannel  intervening.  Such  a bath  will  retain  the 
carbonic  acid  in  a solid  state  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
To  jn-ocure  a still  lower  degree  of  cold,  the  bath  of 
carbonic  acid  and  ether  was  juit  into  an  air  iJunqi, 
and  the  air  and  gaseous  carbonic  acid  rapidly  removed. 
Operating  in  this  way,  the  temperature  fell  so  low 
that  the  vapour  of  carbonic  acid  given  off  by  the 
bath,  instead  of  having  a jrressure  of  one  atmosphere, 
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had  only  a pressure  of  of  an  atmosphere,  or 

1'2  inches  of  mercury,  for  the  air  pump  barometer 
could  be  kept  at  28‘2  inches  when  the  ordinary 
barometer  was  29‘4.  At  this  low  temperature  the 
carbonic  acid  mixed  with  the  ether  was  not  more 
volatile  than  water  at  the  temperature  of  86°  Fahr. 
(30°  C.),  or  alcohol  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Alcohol  has  a powerful  affinity  for  water;  hence 
the  necessity  of  keeping  it  in  ground  stoppered 
bottles.  When  mixed  with  water,  much  heat  is 
produced,  and  a diminution  in  volume  takes  plaee. 
This  may  be  shown  by  mixing  the  two  liquids  in  the 
apparatus  shown  at  Fig.  2 — which  consists  of  a long 
tube  of  glass,  furnished  with  two  bulbs  on  the  upper 
part,  and  having  the  elongated  neck  of  the  higher 
bulb  closed  perfectly  with  a ground  glass  stopper. 
The  tube  and  lower  bulb  are  filled  with  distilled 
water;  when  this  is  effected,  alcohol  is  poured  in 
till  the  upper  bulb  is  filled;  the  stopper 
is  next  replaced,  and  the  tube  gently 
inverted.  The  two  liquids  now  combine, 
and  in  the  tube  an  empty  space  is  visible, 
which  before  combination  was  completely 
filled.  The  space  unoccupied  shows  the 
amount  of  contraction  in  bulk  which  has 
arisen  from  the  combination  of  the  alcohol 
and  water ; an  elevation  of  temperature 
also  takes  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
chemical  combination  and  the  diminished 
specific  gravity  of  the  mixture.  Thus, 
equal  measures  of  alcohol,  of  spec.  grav. 
0‘825,  and  water,  each  at  60°  Fahr.  (1U°  C.), 
when  suddenly  mixed,  rise  to  the  tem- 
perature of  7U°  (21°  C.) ; and  a mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  proof  spirit  and  water,  at 
50°  Fahr.  (10°  C.),  give,  under  the  like  cir- 
cumstances, a mixture  having  a tempera- 
ture of  60°  Fahr.  (15°'5  C.)  When  alcohol 
and  ice  are  mixed,  the  temperature  is 
considerably  reduced.  Absolute  alcohol, 
with  a little  more  ice  than  it  wUl  dissolve, 
reduces  the  temperature  as  low  as  — 35° 
Fahr.  ( — 37°'2  C.).  Spirit  of  wine,  of  spec.  grav. 
0'86,  and  61°  Fahr.  (16°  C.)  temperature,  mixed 
with  snow  at  32°  Fahr.  (0°  C.),  is  cooled  down  to 
— 14°  P^ahr.  ( — 25°'5  C.).  The  contraction  arising 
from  the  admixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  increases 
regularly  till  the  liquid  consists  of  nearly  one  atom 
of  alcohol  and  three  atoms  of  water  (C.2HgO  + SUgO), 
or  52’3  volumes  of  alcohol  and  47 '7  volumes  of  water, 
which  in  mixing  contract  to  96‘35  volumes ; hence 
the  contraction  is  3 '65  volumes. 

Thillaye  shows  that  the  mixture,  when  water  is 
present  beyond  a certain  limit,  expands  sensibly; 
his  experiments  also  prove,  besides,  that  when  three 
volumes  of  alcohol,  of  spec.  grav.  0’964,  are  mixed 
Avith  seven  of  water,  the  mixed  solution  has  a spec, 
grav.  of  0'9850,  whereas  the  calculated  specific  gvavity 
should  be  0‘9863,  thus  indicating  a decrease  of 
gravity  and  a corresponding  increase  of  volume, 
amounting  to  '0013.  This  expansion,  however,  is 
only  apparent,  on  account  of  the  heat  which  is  gene- 
rated ; but  if  the  mixture  were  made  of  absolute 


alcohol  and  water  till  the  specific  gravity  became 
0'985,  instead  of  an  expansion,  a contraction  of 
0'007  would  be  observed. 

The  following  table,  from  the  calculation  of  Gaa'- 
Lussac’s  experiments  by  Rudberg,  shows  the  con- 
traction of  every  decreasing  5 per  cent,  in  the 
content  of  alcohol : — 


Per  cent., 

•n  volume,  of 
absolute  nloohol 
in  'N>  volumes 
of  mixture  at 

Contraction,  in  per 
cent.,  of  the  volume 
of  tlie  mixtui'e. 

Per  cent, 

In  volume,  of 
absolute  ulcohol 
in  1'  " volumes 
ot  mixture  at  dy®. 

Contrnrtinn.  in  per 
cent.,  Ot  tlie  \ohim> 
ot  ilte  mixiuio. 

100 

0-00 

.50 

3-74 

95 

1-18 

45 

3-64 

90 

1-94 

40 

3 -44 

85 

2-47 

35 

3-K. 

80 

2-87 

30 

2-72 

75 

3-19 

25 

2- 14 

70 

3-44 

20 

1-72 

65 

3-61 

15 

MO 

60 

3-73 

10 

0 72 

55 

3-77 

5 

0-31 

From  this  table  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  con- 
traction is  the  same  with  mixtures  containing  different 
amounts  of  alcohol ; for  example,  with  the  mixture 
containing  70  per  cent,  of  alcohol  and  that  con- 
taining 40  per  cent,  the  contraction  is  3 ‘44.  The 
reason  is  evident:  the  contraction  increases  to  a cer- 
tain point,  and  then  decreases  as  the  proportion  of 
absolute  alcohol  lessens,  giving  to  the  intermediate 
mixtures,  between  the  maximum  and  mmimum  points, 
a corresponding  degree. 

The  volatility  of  alcohol  is  generally  affected  by 
admixture  with  water,  as  well  as  its  specific  gravity 
and  expansive  force.  Tralles  found  that  small 
quantities  of  water  mixed  Avith  alcohol  do  not  sensibly 
raise  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquor  beyond  that  of 
pure  alcohol;  and  Soemmering  has  shown  that  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  Avith  about  3 per  cent,  of 
water  has  greater  volatility  than  absolute  alcohol, 
and  that  a spirituous  liquor  comjAounded  of  94 
per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol  and  6 of  water, 
possesses  the  same  volatility  as  alcohol  of  0'7947. 
Further,  according  to  Soemaiering,  Avhen  alcohol  of 
0'7947  density  is  mixed  with  water  till  the  specific 
gravity  becomes  0'8,  and  distilled,  those  portions 
which  first  pass  off  are  saturated  with  Avater,  and  the 
alcoholic  solution  in  the  retort  becomes  richer,  till, 
in  the  end,  absolute  alcohol  passes  over ; on  the 
contrary,  when  the  mixture  contains  over  6 per 
cent  of  water,  the  first  portions  of  the  distillate  are 
richest  in  alcohol,  and  afterwards  they  become  Aveaker 
to  the  end  of  the  operation.  The  temperature  also 
rises  as  the  alcohol  is  expelled,  gradually  approach- 
ing to  that  of  boiling  water,  and  actually  attaining 
that  point  at  the  close  of  the  process,  Avhen  all  the 
Siiirit  is  driven  over. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  property,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  give  the  strength  of  various  mixtures 
of  alcohol  and  Avater,  by  ascertaining  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  vapour,  for  Avhich  purpose  Groening  has 
constructed  the  following  table.  It  consists  of  three 
columns : the  first  shows  the  temperature ; the  second, 
the  quantity  of  alcohol  in  the  boiling  solution ; and  the 
third,  the  quantity  of  alcohol  in  the  vapour  evolved: — 
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II 

Per  csnt.  of 
alcohol  iu  the 
boiling  liquid 
in  the  retort. 

Per  cent 
of  alcohol  in 
the 

distillate. 

Temp. 

Fahr. 

Per  cent,  of 
alcohol  in  the 
boiling  liquid 
in  the  retort. 

Per  cent, 
of  alcohol  in 
the 

distillate. 

171° 

92 

93 

189°-5 

20 

71 

171-4 

90 

92 

191-8 

18 

68 

17-2 

85 

91-5 

194 

15 

66 

172-7 

80 

90-5 

196-3 

12 

61 

17:5-8 

75 

90 

198-5 

10 

55 

175-1 

70 

89 

200-8 

7 

50 

176 

65 

87 

203 

5 

42 

178-3 

50 

85 

205-3 

3 

36 

180-.5 

40 

82 

207  5 

2 

28 

182-8 

35 

80 

•209-8 

1 

13 

18.5 

30 

78 

212 

0 

0 

187-3 

25 

76 

The  elastic  force  of  alcohol  vapour  is  very  great ; 
the  following  table  shows  the  elastic  force  from  3^° 
to  264“^  Fahr.  (0°’0  to  128°’8  C.).  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  alcohol  was  0'813. 


Temi>eratare. 

Force  of  ! 

Temperature. 

Force  of 
vapour. 

Teuiiierature. 

Force  of 
vapour. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

vapour.  1 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

O'-O 

32° 

0-40 

57 ’-2 

135° 

12-15 

102-2 

-216° 

72-20 

4°-4 

40 

0-56  1 

G0°-0 

140 

13-90 

104-4 

2-20 

78-.50 

7-2 

45 

0-70 

62°-7 

145 

15-95 

107-2 

•225 

87 -.50 

10“-0 

50 

0-86 

65°-5 

150 

18-00 

llO'-O 

2.30 

94-10 

l‘2°-7 

55 

1 -00 

68°-3 

155 

20-30 

111°-1 

232 

97-10 

15°-5 

60 

1-23 

71°-1 

160 

22-60 

113-3 

236 

103-60 

18-3 

65 

1-49 

73°-8 

165 

25-40 

114°-4 

‘238 

109-90 

21°-1 

70 

1-76 

7(3®‘6 

170 

28-30 

11.5°- 5 

240 

lll-‘24 

-23°-8 

75 

2-10 

78  -3 

173 

30-00 

117°-7 

244 

118-20 

2G  '6 

80 

2-45 

81°-1 

178 

33-50 

118-4 

247 

122  10 

•29  -4 

85 

2-93 

82°-2 

180 

34-73 

120’-0 

•248 

1-26-10 

3-2-2 

90 

3-40 

83°-3 

182 

36-40 

12l°-l 

2.50 

132-30 

35°-0 

95 

3-90 

85°-0 

185 

39-90 

122°-2 

252 

1:38-60 

37-7 

100 

4 -.50 

87-7 

190 

43-20 

123’-3 

254 

143-70 

40°  5 

105 

5-20 

89°-4 

193 

46-60 

125°-5 

258 

151  60 

43°-3 

no 

6-()0 

91°-1 

196 

50-10 

126’-6 

•260 

155-20 

46°-l 

115 

7-10 

93°-3 

200 

53-00 

127-7 

262 

162-40 

48'-8 

120 

8-10 

96’-G 

•206 

60-10 

128-8 

264 

166-10 

51  *() 

U25 

9 25 

98-8 

210 

65-00 

51-4 

130 

10-60 

101°-1 

214 

69-30 

The  expansion  of  alcohol  by  heat  is  not  uniform  ; 
1000  measures,  spec.  grav.  0-817,  become  1079  when 
heated  from  50°  to  170°  Fahr.  (10°  to  76°-6  C.).  At 
a medium  temperature  the  expansion  is  a little  below 
the  true  mean ; but  with  the  .state  of  dilution  of  the 
alcohol  this  difference  between  both  ends  of  the  scale 
becomes  more  marked.  The  greatest  uniformity 
of  expansion  is  between  — 14°  and  +98°  Fahr. 
( — 25°'5  and  36°-6  C.),  being  about  0-00047  of  its 
volume  for  every  degree.  The  eontraction  of  alcohol 
from  its  boiling  point,  173°-1  Fahr.,  has  been  investi- 
gated by  Gav-Lussac,  who  gives  the  condensation 
of  1000  volumes  in  every  9°  Fahr.,  or  5°  C.,  from  the 
boiling  point  of  the  liquid. 


Teuipe 

■ivture. 

Volume  of 
alcohol. 

Temperature. 

Volume  of 
ulcoliol. 

Centigrade. 

Fahrenheit. 

Ceiitigi'ade. 

Fahrenheit. 

78°-4 

173-1 

1000-0 

38°-3 

101° 

954-3 

73°-3 

164 

994-4 

33°-3 

92 

949  1 

68-3 

155 

988-0 

28°-3 

83 

944-0 

6.3-3 

146 

98-2-5 

23°-3 

74 

939-0 

58°-3 

137 

975  7 

18-3 

05 

934-0 

.53°-3 

128 

970-8 

I3°-3 

50 

929-3 

48°-3 

119 

905-3 

8=-3 

47 

924-5 

43°-3 

110 

969  7 

3°-3 

38 

919-9 

One  volume  of  alcohol  yields  488-3  volumes  of 
vapour  at  212°  Fahr.  (100°  C.) ; compared  with  water 
at  the  same  temperature,  the  volume  of  alcoholic 
vapour  is  greater  in  the  ratio  of  3-14  to  1-00. 

Alcohol  vapour,  when  transmitted  through  a red- 
hot  porcelain  tube,  is  decomposed.  Saussure  found 
that,  on  passing  it  slowly  through  a porcelain  tube 
heated  to  redness,  a little  carbon  was  deposited  on 
the  interior  of  the  tube,  together  with  a volatile 
crystalline  substance  — naphthaline  — and  a brown 
empyreumatic  oil;  the  gaseous  products  were  car- 
bonic oxide,  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  marsh  gas, 
olefiant  gas,  and  aqueous  vapour.  M.  Berthelot 
passed  alcohol  vapour  through  a porcelain  tube  filled 
with  pumice,  and  heated  to  redness.  He  obtained 
carbon,  hydrogen,  marsh  gas,  olefiant  gas,  aldehyde, 
naphthaline,  benzol,  phenyl  hydrate,  and  (?)  acetic 
acid. 

The  analysis  of  alcohol  by  Saussure,  Dumas,  and 
others,  shows  that  it  consists  of — 


Atomic  weight. 

Per  cent. 

2 Eqs.  of  carbon,  

24  

..  5218 

6 Eqs.  of  hvdrogen, 

6 

..  13-04 

1 Eq.  of  o.xygen, 

..  34-78 

46 

100-00 

Formula ; — C^HgO. 

Alcohol  possesses  the  property  of  absorbing  gases 
in  even  a higher  degree  than  water.  Many  experi- 
ments have  been  made  by  Saussure  on  this  subject, 
from  whose  results  the  following  table  has  been 
formed : — 


Absorbed  at  64«*4  Fahr.  (18®  C.). 

By  1 volume 
air-free  water. 

By  1 volume 
air-rree  alcohol, 
up.  gr.  0'84. 

Snl}>huroHS  acid  gas 

Volumes. 

43-78 

Volumes. 

115-77 

2 53 

G-06 

1-06 

1-86 

0-76 

1-.53 

0-155 

1*27 

0-065 

0-1625 

0-062 

0-145 

0-046 

0-051 

0-042 

0*0-i2 

Alcohol  absorbs  about  68  volumes  of  hydrochloric 
acid  gas;  it  also  takes  up  considerable  quantities  of 
cyanogen  and  nitric  oxide.  Most  of  these  gases  are 
evolved  when  the  satixrated  spirit  is  boiled  or  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  while  others,  such  as  hydrochloric 
I acid  gas,  nitrous  acid,  &c.,  decompose  the  liquid. 

Strong  alcohol  is  one  of  the  best  solvents  wliicb 
the  chemist  possesses;  by  dilution  with  Avater  this 
property  is  much  diminished.  Sulphur  is  dissolved 
by  it  when  hot ; but  is  deposited  again  in  small 
crystals  as  the  solution  cools.  An  alcoholic  solution 
of  sulphur  becomes  turbid  when  diluted  with  water, 
and  evolves  a peculiar  hepatic  odour,  and  like  the 
soluble  sulphides  precipitates  metals  as  sulphides. 
Phosphorus  is  also  dissolved  by  alcohol,  for  Avhich 
purpose  Buchner  states  that  320  parts  of  cold  and 
240  part  of  hot  alcohol  are  required.  From  the 
latter  solution  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  of  phos- 
phorus deposits  as  it  cools. 
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Alcohol  absorbs  chlorine  gas  with  great  avidity ; 
it  loses  part  of  its  hydrogen,  which  is  replaced  by 
the  chlorine,  forming  hydrochloric  acid,  aldehyde, 
acetic  acid,  ethyl  acetate,  ethyl  ehloride,  and  chloral. 
When  the  action  isl  ng  continued  this  last  substance 
is  the  principal  produc 

Alcohol.  H7  jrochloric  acid.  Chloral. 

C.HoO  + 4CL  = 5HC1  + C2HCI3O. 

With  bromine  it  acts  in  a similar  manner,  forming 
bromal  and  hydrobroinic  acid.  The  heat  evolved  in 
these  reactions  often  causes  the  aleohol  to  take  fire. 

Iodine  is  dissolved  by  alcohol,  and  forms  a brown 
coloured  solution ; if  hot  alcohol  be  employed,  the 
iodine  is  deposited  in  crystals  after  some  time,  and 
hydriodic  acid  is  formed  in  the  liquid.  If  to  a 
solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol,  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassium  hydrate  be  added,  the  fluid  becomes 
colourless,  and  iodide  of  potassium  and  iodoform 
are  simultaneously  produced. 

By  a corresponding  decomposition,  when  distilled 
with  hyijoclilorite  of  lime,  or  bleaching  powder, 
alcohol  gives  rise  to  clioloform. 

Ethyl  ftlcohoL  Oilcium  hyiwchlorite.  Chloroform. 

2CJH3U  + SUaCtPa  = 2CHCI3  + 
2CaC03  + 2CaCl2  + CaH^O.^  + tH^O. 

Concentrated  chlorie,  bromic,  and  nitric  acids 
react  violently  upon  alcohol,  producing  acetic  acid 
and  a number  of  other  bodies.  This  reaction  is 
sometimes  so  energetic  as  to  cause  combustion.  A 
mixture  of  very  weak  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of 
manganese,  when  distilled  with  spirit  of  wine,  yields 
principally  aldehyde ; acetic  and  formic  ether  are 
also  formed,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  distillati(jn 
a weak  solution  containing  acetic  and  formic  acids 
passes  over. 

Pure  chromic  acid  acts  upon  alcohol,  giving  rise 
to  aldehyde  and  chromium  sesquiacetate.  Sulphuric 
acid,  with  moderately  dilute  alcohol,  gives  rise  to 
ether,  as  also  do  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids ; even 
selenious  acid,  on  being  distilled  with  that  liquid, 
causes  the  formation  of  ether.  On  distilling  a mix- 
ture of  selenious  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  alcohol, 
the  distillate  emits  a most  horrible  odour ; evolving 
hydro-selenic  acid  (selenetted  hydrogen,  II., Se),  and 
selenium  deposits  in  the  retort.  Acetic,  oxalic, 
formic,  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic 
acids  decompose  alcohol,  giving  rise  to  ethers. 
Chloride  of  antimony,  sesquichloride  of  iron,  bi- 
chloride of  tin,  &c.,  decompose  alcohol,  forming 
oxides  and  hydrochloric  ethers.  Potassium  behaves 
with  alcohol  as  with  water. 

Ghaham  has  shown  that  alcohol  combines  with 
most  salts,  forming  with  them  peculiar  compounds, 
alcoholates,  analogous  to  hydrates.  A great  many 
of  the  neutral  salts  arc  soluble  in  alcohol ; in  general, 
all  deliquescent  salts,  excepting  the  carbonate  of 
potassa,  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  those  inorganic 
compounds  which  are  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
also  prove  insoluble  in  that  liejuid. 

Alcohol  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  dissolving  copal, 
mastic,  and  a great  number  of  resins  which  are  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  the  finest  varnishes. 
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The  fats  and  volatile  essential  oils  are  likewise  dis- 
solved by  it,  and  are  employed  with  balsams  in  the 
composition  of  an  extensive  class  of  tinctures. 

Anhydrous  alcohol  completely  stops  the  current 
of  a weak  voltaic  battery.  Connel  states  that  if  two 
parallel  platinum  plates  be  introduced  as  electrodes 
into  alcohol  of  spec.  grav.  0790,  at  C8°  Fahr.  (20'^  C.), 
their  surfaces  being  j\jth  of  an  inch  apart,  and  the 
current  of  a battery  of  216  pairs  of  4-inch  plates 
made  to  act  on  the  liquid,  no  gas  is  evolved,  but  a 
little  resin  deposited  at  the  positive  pole,  whilst  pure 
hydrogen  escapes  very  slowly  at  the  negative  pole. 
Ludersdorff  found  that  alcohol  of  spec.  grav.  0789 
acted  in  a similar  way  under  the  influence  of  a power- 
ful electric  current. 

The  more  dilute  the  alcohol,  the  less  resistance 
does  it  offer  to  the  passage  of  the  current,  and  the 
greater  is  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  evolved  at  the 
negative  pole  ; when  the  quantity  of  water  present 
is  comparatively  large,  oxygen  is  likewise  evolved 
at  the  positive  pole.  Aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  and 
other  products  of  decomposition  are  produced  at 
the  same  time. 

The  imperfect  combustion  of  alcohol  by  means  of 
platinum  has  already  been  noticed  (see  Acetic 
Acid).  AVhen  platinum  black  is  shaken  on  paper 
moistened  with  strong  alcohol,  it  makes  a hissing 
noise,  and  becomes  red  hot,  and  if  it  does  not  set 
fire  to  the  alcohol,  continues  to  glow,  and  produce 
acetic  acid  as  long  as  there  is  any  alcohol. — Edmund 
Davy.  If  the  platinum  black  be  first  moistened 
with  water  or  alcohol,  the  ignition  of  the  alcohol  is 
prevented,  and  it  is  entirely  converted  with  evolu- 
tion of  heat  into  acetic  acid. — Dobereiner. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  discovered  that  a fine  plati- 
num wire,  heated  to  redness,  and  held  in  the  vapour 
of  ether,  continued  ignited  for  some  time.  Mr. 
Gill  has  practically  applied  this  discovery  in  the 
formation  of  an  alcohol  lamp — lamp  without  flame — 
of  the  following  construction  : — A cylindrical  coil  of 
thin  platinum  wire  is  placed,  part  round  the  cotton 
wick  of  a spirit  lamp,  and  part  above  the  wick,  and 
the  lamp  lighted  to  heat  the  wire  to  redness;  on  the 
flame  being  extinguished  the  alcoholic  vai)Our  keeps 
the  wire  red-hot  for  any  length  of  time,  according  to 
the  supply  of  the  spirit,  and  with  a very  small  ex- 
penditure thereof,  so  as  to  be  in  constant  readiness 
to  ignite  tinder  or  a lucifer  match.  The  proper  size 
of  the  platinum  wire  is  the  hundredth  part  of  an 
inch,  which  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  coiling  ten 
turns  of  the  wire  on  a cjdinder,  and  if  they  measure 
the  tenth  of  an  inch  it  vdll  be  right.  A larger 
size  only  yields  a dull  red  light,  and  a smaller  one  is 
dilficidt  to  use  ; about  twelve  turns  of  the  wire  will 
be  sufficient,  wrapped  round  any  cylindrical  body 
suited  to  the  size  of  tlic  wick  of  the  lamp,  and  four 
or  five  coils  should  be  placed  on  the  wick,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  wire  above  it. 

A lamp  constituted  as  above  will  require  about 
half  an  ounce  of  alcohol  to  keep  it  in  readiness  for 
eight  hours.  This  lamp  affords  sufficient  luminous- 
ness to  show  the  hour  of  the  night  by  a watch,  and 
to  perform  other  useful  services. 
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Alcohol,  under  the  influence  of  concentrated  sid- 
pliuric  acid,  may  be  converted,  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
into  water  and  olefiant  gas  (H.,0^  + C^H^  = C.2lIgO). 
It  was  discovered  by  Hennel,  and  confirmed  by 
Beuthelot,  that  it  is  possible  to  reunite  these 
bodies. 

Far.\d.yt  observed  that  sulphuric  acid  absorbed 
as  much  as  40  times  its  volume  of  olefiant  gas.  The 
resulting  compound  is  sulphovinic  acid,  or  as  it  is 
now  termed,  ethyl  sulphuric  acid  (CgllgSO^^II.^SO^, 
in  which  half  the  II  is  replaced  by  ethyl,  Cgllg). 
IIennee  added  water  to  this  body,  and  on  distilling 
the  mixture  obtained  ethyl  alcohol. 

Beiithelot  dissolved  30  litres  of  pure  olefiant 
gas  in  900  grammes  of  pure  and  very  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  lie.  afterwards  added  to  the  sul- 
phuric acid  5 or  6 volumes  of  water,  filtered  and 
distilled  it ; then  again  submitting  the  liquid  to 
several  successive  distillations,  and  putting  it,  after 
each  distillation,  in  contact  with  jiotassium  car- 
bonate, in  order  to  separate  the  aqueous  portion  of 
the  distillate,  he  obtained  52  grammes  of  an  alcohol 
corresponding  to  45  grammes  of  absolute  alcohol, 
and  representing  three-fourths  of  the  olefiant  gas  ; 
the  remainder  was  lost  in  the  manipulations. 

The  alcohol  thus  formed  possessed  all  the  pro- 
perties of  ordinary  alcohol — the  same  taste  and 
spirituous  odour,  the  same  boiling  point,  the  same 
inflammability  and  the  same  colour  in  the  flame, 
the  same  solvent  power,  the  same  reaction  on 
all  bodies  and  formations  of  absolutely  identical 
products. 

Saytzeff  endeavoured  to  convert  acetic  acid  into 
ethyl  alcohol  by  treating  it  with  deoxidizing  sub- 
stances, but  without  success.  He,  however,  turned 
his  attention  to  acetic  chloride,  or  acetyl  chloride 
(C.,Il30C’l),  as  the  only  derivative  that  can  be 
readily  prepared  from  it  in  large  quantity,  and  that 
more  easily  undergoes  chemical  changes  than  the 
acid  itself. 

For  the  conversion  of  acetic  chloride  into  ethyl 
alcohol  a substance  had  to  be  chosen  which,  in 
presence  of  sodium  amalgam,  evolved  hydrogen 
without  decomposing  the  acetic  chloride.  As  such 
a body  he  employed  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  by 
acting  on  a mixture  of  this  substance  and  acetic 
chloride  with  solid  sodium  amalgam,  he  obtained 
ethyl  alcohol  in  considerable  quantity. 

The  conversion  of  this  mixture  of  acetic  chloride 
and  acetic  hydrate  proceeds  in  this  way : — The  hydro- 
gen generated  by  the  action  of  the  sodium  amalgam 
on  the  acetic  hydrate  apparently  changes  the  acetic 
chloride  into  aldehyde,  which  by  the  further  action 
of  hydrogen  passes  into  alcohol ; a fresh  quantity  of 
acetic  chloride  then  converts  the  alcohol  into  acetic 
ether,  which  is  the  final  product  of  the  reaction.  Along 
with  this  process  another  reaction  occurs,  whereby, 
at  the  expense  of  the  acetic  chloride  and  sodium 
acetate,  acetic  anhydride  is  formed,  and  this  by 
the  nascent  hydrogen  is  also  converted  into  alcohol, 
which,  as  in  the  first  case,  is  obtained  as  acetic 
ether. 

The  operation  is  conducted  in  the  following 


way; — Solid  sodium  amalgam,  finely  divided,  and 
consisting  of  H O pai’ts  of  mercury  and  .3  parts  of 
sodium,  is  placed  in  a flask  fitted  to  the  lower  end 
of  a condenser  and  immersed  in  ice  water.  To 
1|-  molecules  of  the  sodium  a mixture  of  1 molecule 
of  acetic  chloride  and  2 molecules  of  acetic  hydrate 
is  taken,  and  is  gradually  poured  upion  the  amalgam, 
the  contents  of  the  flask  being  constantly  agitated 
either  by  shaking  or  by  a glass  stirrer  passed 
through  the  cork.  After  running  in  all  the  mixture 
the  flask  is  kept  in  motion  until  its  contents  become 
a solid  mass,  when  it  is  set  aside  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Water  is  then  added  and  the  mixture  dis- 
tilled until  oily  drojis  cease  to  come  over  with  the 
water.  The  distillate  consists  of  two  layers,  the 
upper  of  which  has  a strong  odour  of  acetic  ether. 
This  is  decomposed  by  concentrated  potash  solution  ; 
and  an  alcoholic  fluid  is  then  distilled  off,  which 
after  rectification  and  drying  is  anhydrous  ethyl 
alcohol. 

Linnemann  has  obtained  ethyl  alcohol  by  acting  on 
acetic  anhydride  with  sodium  amalgam.  The  acetic 
anhydride  is  added  to  an  amalgam  containing  not 
more  than  4 per  cent,  of  sodium,  with  very  great 
caution,  avoiding  both  a rise  of  temperature  and  the 
hardening  of  the  mass,  which  at  the  end  of  the  opera- 
tion should  appear  diy  and  dusty.  It  is  then  mixed 
with  powdered  ice  or  snow,  when  the  amalgam  deli- 
quesces without  evolution  of  gns.  Water  and  a little 
more  amalgam  are  then  added,  an  oily  matter  is 
separated  by  filtration,  and  the  mixture  neutralized 
with  solid  potassium  carbonate.  The  liquid  is  then 
rectified  in  the  usual  way,  when  pure  ethyl  alcohol 
results. 

In  those  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  determine  with 
certainty  the  existence  of  alcohol  in  presence  of  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  Beihtielot  recommends  the 
following  method.  Benzoyl  chloride  (C-H^OCl)  is 
decomposed  veiy  slowly  by  cold  or  lukewarm  water; 
but  if  the  water  contains  alcohol  a benzoic  ether  is 
immediately  fonned ; the  ether  is  found  with  the  excess 
of  benzoyl  chloride.  The  presence  of  the  ether  can 
be  made  manifest  by  heating  a drop  of  the  benzoyl 
chloride  with  aqueous  solution  of  potash,  wliich  dis- 
solves the  acid  chloride  almost  immediately,  without 
acting  at  first  on  the  ether.  The  reaction  is  very 
di.stinct  with  alcohol.  Even  with  a 

part  of  alcohol,  the  smell  of  the  benzoic  ether 
is  very  apparent  when  a few  cubic  centimetres  of 
liquid  are  used. 

Alcoholic  Liquors — IVIiish/;  Usqnehnughj  u-ysr/e, 
a sti-eam ; ulsye-heatlia,  water  of  life,  Irish ; uxqiieha, 
French ; the  spirit  distilled  from  barley,  rye,  wheat, 
&c.  The  Latin  epithet,  m/na  vita:,  the  Irish  term 
usquebaugh,  and  the  modern  word  whisky,  are  in 
point  of  fact  synonymous.  The  English,  shortly 
after  the  invasion,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  found 
the  Irish  people  indulging  in  potations  of  this  liquor. 
History  informs  us  that  the  knowledge  of  aqua  ritx 
was  first  acquired  in  Europe  in  the  reign  of  that 
monarch ; but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
Irish  were  acquainted  with  it  before  the  English. 
The  strong  similarity  between  the  Irish  language 
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and  the  primitive  languages  of  Asia,  as  stated  by 
euiiueut  etymologists,  and  the  intercourse  the  Irish 
liad  with  that  quarter  of  the  world,  lead  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  art  of  distillation  was  introduced 
directly  from  India. 

C.\MPiON  relates,  that  when  the  new  settlers  were 
attacked  by  any  of  the  diseases  common  to  the  coun- 
try, they  used  aqua  vitx,  or  usquehaui/h^  the  ordinary 
beverage  of  the  inhabitants,  as  the  best  restorative 
of  he;dth. 

The  directions  for  making  aqua  vitse  or  iisquchaur/h, 
and  liquors  compounded  from  it,  are  recorded 
in  the  Red  Book  of  Ossory,  a work  compiled  about 
51)0  years  since.  Aqua  vital  was  first  issued  as  a 
medicine,  and  was  considered  as  a panacea  for  all 
disorders;  the  physicians  recommended  it  to  patients 
indiscriminately,  for  preserving  health,  dissipating 
humours,  strengthening  the  heart,  curing  colic, 
dropsy,  palsy,  &c.,  and  even  for  prolonging  exist- 
ence itself  beyond  the  common  limits.  Hence  it 
was  eagerly  sought,  and  the  taste,  once  formed,  has 
been  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  excise  duties  have  great  influence  on  the 
mode  of  manufacture  of  spirits  in  this  country. 
The  system  of. supervision  is  a remarkable  instance 
of  excise  machinery — ^a  supervision  rendered  im- 
portant by  the  great  sum  collected  annually^  con- 
sidering the  comparatively  small  number  of  distillers 
by  whom  the  payments  are  made.  As  the  duty 
per  gallon  is  estimated  on  spirit  of  one  particu- 
lar degree  of  strength,  the  greatest  caution  is 
necessary  in  testing  all  t!ie  liquors  produced,  as  a 
guarantee  that  every  sample  is  charged  exactly  in 
j)roportion  to  its  quantity  and  to  its  strength. 
Excise  officers,  as  agents  for  the  government,  are 
almost  constantly  present  at  eviry  distillation,  day 
and  night.  They  succeed  each  other,  one  or  more 
at  a time,  as  may  be  necessary,  after  intervals  of 
eight  hours  ; the  periods  being  from  six  a.m.  to  two 
I'.M. ; from  two  P.M.  to  ten  p.m.  ; and  from  ten  p.m. 
to  six  A.M.  of  the  following  day.  The  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  regulate  distilleries  was  passed  in  1825,  and 
by  its  provisions  no  distiller  was  permitted  to  work 
till  he  had  procured  a license,  which  was  to  be 
renewed  yearly;  moreover,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
have  on  his  premises  a still  below  a certam  capacity. 
The  number  of  stills,  charges,  receivers,  &c.,  con- 
tinues subject  to  certain  restrictions ; and  the  exact 
routine  is  given  as  to  the  mode  the  liquid  shall  run 
from  one  vessel  to  another  in  the  process  of  distilla- 
tion. The  openings  in  the  principal  vessels  are 
expressly  stated,  and  the  most  scrupulous  care  is 
taken  that  nothing  shall  pass  from  one  vessel  to 
another  without  traversing  a pipe  having  a lock  or 
valve,  which  is  provided  and  kept  in  repair  by  the 
distiller,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  excise  officer,  who 
has  charge  of  the  key,  under  a penalty  of  £200. 
This  functionary  also  keeps  the  keys  to  lock  up  the  | 
furnace  doors  and  stills ; in  fact,  he  exercises  a per- 
fect control  over  every  operation  and  process ; and 
with  the  view  of  bicilitating  his  superintendence,  the 
brewing  and  the  distilling  take  place  at  different 
periods,  one  portion  of  time  being  set  apart  for 


the  preparation  of  the  wash,  and  another  for  its 
distillation. 

In  order  that  the  intentions  of  the  law  may  be 
fully  carried  out,  prohibiting  the  synchronous  brew- 
ing and  distilling,  the  buildings  are  detached  or 
conveniently  divided,  and  the  pipes,  a large  number 
of  which  are  visible,  are  of  various  colours.  The 
legislature  requires  that  the  conduit  pipes  shall  be 
painted  black;  those  for  the  conveyance  of  wash,  red; 
those  for  the  first  distillate,  blue ; and  those  for  the 
finished  spirit,  white;  this  is  done  in  order  that 
the  officer  may  conveniently  trace  the  routine  of  the 
processes  ; further,  ladders  and  all  other  conveni- 
ences must  be  furnished  for  the  easy  access  of  the 
supervisor  to  all  the  vessels  in  the  establishment. 

The  new  Act  specifies  that  no  spirit  receiver  shad 
be  used  in  anj^  distillery,  which  shall  not  be  made, 
placed,  and  fixed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
missioners of  Inland  Revenue,  an  1 be  sufficiently 
deep  to  admit  of  the  gauge  being  taken  of  the 
depth  of  15  inches  in  the  centre  ; and  every  such 
receiver  shall  be  so  filled,  that  at  the  time  of  gauging 
the  same,  for  the  purpose  of  charging  the  duty 
thereon,  the  depth  of  the  spirit  shall  not  be  less 
than  15  inches,  under  a penalty  of  £50. 

The  fabrication  of  ardent  .spirits  is  a very  exten- 
sive branch  of  the  home  trade  of  this  country. 
IMiisky  is  the  staple  produce ; gin,  rum,  brandy, 
&c.,  being  made  in  other  countries  by  operations 
analogous  to  those  followed  in  the  manufacture  of 
whisky.  Gin  and  rum  are  extensively  manufactured 
in  this  country,  but  invariably  from  whisky. 

The  operations  of  a distiUery  relate  to  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  alcohol  from  various  sorts  of  grain. 
Wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  Indian  corn,  rice,  and 
other  grains,  whether  in  the  raw  or  in  the  malted 
state,  as  well  as  the  juices  of  fruits,  sugar-cane,  beet- 
root, potatoes,  carrots,  and  even  some  of  the  grasses, 
and  many  other  vegetable  and  natural  substances, 
by  peculiar  processes  are  made  to  yield  alcohol. 
Distillation  is  invariably  one  of  these  operations,  but 
it  is  preceded  by  others  which  differ  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ingi'edients  employed. 

Those  universally  known  liquors,  whisky,  hollands, 
gin,  brandy,  rum,  spirits  of  wine,  and  cordials  of 
various  kinds,  all  contain  alcohol,  which  passes  ovei' 
in  the  process  of  distillation.  British  brandy,  British 
gin,  whisky,  or  rum,  are  produced  from  corn ; French 
brandy,  from  wine ; West  Indian  rum,  from  sugar 
or  molasses.  The  different  qualities  of  these  various 
liquids  depend  jrartly  on  the  percentage  of  alcohol 
contained,  partly  on  the  berries,  herbs,  and  seeds 
with  which  they  are  flavoured,  partly  on  their  mode 
of  manufacture,  and  lastly,  on  the  substances  whence 
they  are  derived.  In  every  case,  however,  the  sub- 
stance distilled  is  a sweet  liquid,  though  the  means 
by  which  the  saccharine  material  is  formed  vaiy 
with  circumstances.  The  extract  produced  from 
grain  is  fermented  before  being  distilled. 

This  liquor,  modified  in  a particular  way  at  the 
brewery,  constitutes  beer;  in  the  distillery  it  is  knov’u 
under  the  name  of  wash,  and  is  the  liquid  which 
undergoes,  subsequemly,  the  process  of  distillation. 
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The  first  objects  that  meet  the  eye  in  a large 
distillery  are  the  magazines  in  which  the  grain 
is  stored;  beyond  these  are  the  various  buildings 
connected  with  the  still-room.  Near  the  entrance 
are  the  mill  and  the  brewhouse. 

All  the  grain  goes  through  the  granary,  and  when 
required  in  meal,  passes  into  the  mill-room,  which 
contains  several  pairs  of  millstones,  worked  by  a large 
steam-engine.  The  meal  next  goes  to  the  brew- 
house,  in  which  are  large  coppers  for  heating  water, 
and  prodigious  mash-tuns,  capable  of  holding  many 
thousand  gallons.  Here  it  is  mashed,  its  residue 
being  sold  to  the  cattle-feeders.  The  coolers  adjoin 
the  brewhouse. 

From  the  coolers  the  wort  descends  into  what  are 
termed  the  fermentiiu/  hacks,  a series  of  square  vessels 
of  enormous  proportions,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  yeast.  The  alcoliolic  fermentation  here 
commences  with  great  energy,  and  continues  till  the 
sugar  of  the  sweet  wort  has  been  transformed  into 
alcohol.  By  subsequent  distillation  from  large  cop- 
per icash  stills,  this  alcohol  is  obtained  in  a more 
concentrated  state,  forming  the  siiujlimjs  or  low  iciites 
of  the  distiller. 

For  the  production  of  whisky,  barley  is  the  most 
abundantly  employed  of  all  the  cereals,  either  in 
the  raw  or  malted  state.  iMalting  is  a preliminary 
operation  to  which  tlie  barley  is  submitted  by  those 
who  employ  malt ; but  since  it  is  not  solely  used  by 
the  distiller,  the  detailed  description  of  the  opera- 
tions of  malting  will  be  considered  under  the  article 
Beer.  To  sliow,  however,  the  influence  the  malting 
has  on  the  operations  of  the  distiller,  it  is  necessary 
to  notice  one  particular  change  that  takes  place  in 
tlie  constituents  of  the  grain — namely,  the  metamor- 
phosis by  which  first  diastase,  and  afterwards  sugar, 
is  produced.  Diastase  is  a peculiar  nitrogenous 
substance,  formed  during  the  germination  of  grain, 
potatoes,  &e.  Its  proportion  in  malt  does  not 
exceed  0‘002  to  0'003  per  cent. ; but  nevertheless 
it  is  solely  to  the  presence  of  this  body  that  malt 
owes  its  value  as  an  agent  for  determining  the  con- 
version of  starch  into  grape  sugar. 

The  change  of  starch  into  sugar  is  partly  effected 
in  the  grain  dui  ing  the  time  it  is  permitted  to  sprout, 
but  principally  after  it  has  been  infused  in  water, 
when  the  diastase,  which  has  been  formed  during 
germination,  acts  as  a ferment  on  the  starch  of  the 
grain,  and  converts  the  whole  of  it  into  glucose  (grape 
sugar,  CgHj.^Oj;),  which,  when  fermented,  splits  up 
into  ethyl  aleohol  and  carbonic  acid — 

Grape  sugar.  Ethyl  alcohol. 

CoHi.,06  = 2CO2  + 2(J.,H,0. 

This  conversion  of  the  nutritive  parts  of  the  grain 
disintegrates  it  in  such  a manner  that  water  readily 
permeates  its  entire  substance,  and  takes  up  ^the 
whole  of  the  soluble  matter.  For  this  reason  malted 
grain  is  preferred  by  many  distillers ; firstly,  because 
the  extract  is  obtained  more  periectly  and  with 
greater  facility;  and  secondly,  because  it  is  supposed 
that  the  yield  of  spirit  is  larger  tlian  woul  i be  pro- 
duced were  the  grain  unmalted.  But  as  additional 
labour  always  involves  greater  expense,  the  cost  of 


I the  malted  substance  is  necessarily  higher,  besides 
I that  the  government  duty  on  malt  further  raises  its 
value.  To  avoid  this  expenditure  many  distillers 
j use  a mixture  of  malted  with  raw  or  unmalted  grain 
in  various  proportions ; and  though  the  subsequent 
extraction  and  management  of  the  worts  from  such 
mixtures  present  some  difficulties,  yet  they  are  for 
the  most  part  overcome  by  care  and  foresight,  and 
the  yield  of  spirit  is  as  large  as  if  malt  only  was  taken. 

Whether  malt  is  exclusively  used  or  a mixture, 
the  substance  must  be  either  ground  or  crushed,  in 
order  to  expose  an  extensive  surface  to  the  solvent 
action  of  the  water  in  the  Jireparation  of  the  extract. 
As  said  before,  the  malting  effects  this  disintegration 
to  a considerable  extent ; hence  the  reason  why  malt 
is  not  required  to  be  in  a very  minute  state  of  divi- 
sion when  subjecting  it  to  the  aetion  of  solvents ; 
but  when  mixtures  are  used,  into  the  composition  of 
which  large  quantities  of  raw  grain  enter,  they  must 
be  finely  ground  for  the  cause  just  assigned. 

Ground  or  crushed  malt  always  yields  a wort  that 
is  comparatively  clear ; mixtures,  on  the  other  hand, 
never  give  a bright  wort,  but  dense  solutions,  on 
account  of  the  large  quantities  of  starch  which  they 
contain  suspended  mechanically  in  the  water. 

This  behaviour  of  the  malt  and  mixtures  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  principal  differences  between  the 
brewer’s  and  distiller’s  mode  of  making  the  worts ; 
the  former  must  have  a clear  extract,  as  the  liquid, 
after  being  submitted  to  the  slow  fermentation,  re- 
mains to  give  hody  to  his  beverage.  Such  an  extract 
cannot  be  otherwise  obtained  than  by  using  malt 
entirelJ^  'With  the  distiller,  it  is  optional  whether 
he  uses  malt  or  mixtures  to  prepare  his  worts,  since 
he  can  run  the  starchy  liquor  into  the  fermenting 
tun,  there  to  undergo  conversion  into  sugar,  and  its 
sub.sequent  alcoholie  fermentation. 

In  other  respeets  the  operations  of  the  brewer  and 
of  the  distiller  are  closely  allied,  excepting  that 
the  distiller’s  object  is  to  urge  fermentation  to  its 
utmost,  and  finally  to  separate  by  distillation  the 
spirit  tlius  formed  from  the  wash,  after  which  the 
residuary  liquor  is  accounted  of  little  value  ; whilst 
the  brewer’s  aim  is  to  prevent  the  fermentation 
going  beyond  a certain  point,  the  alcohol  produced 
being  left  in  conjunction  with  the  wash,  and  forming 
beer. 

Considerable  attention  is  required  of  both  parties, 
and  especially  of  the  distiller  who  employs  raw 
grain,  in  preparing  the  worts,  owing  to  the  tendency 
of  the  mixture  to  set,  which  prevents  him  from  ex- 
tracting the  valuable  portions.  The  main  point, 
however,  in  the  distiller’s  business,  demanding 
particular  care,  is  the  proper  management  of  the 
fermentative  action  succeeding  the  making  of  the 
worts,  to  insure  the  conversion  of  the  whole  of 
the  saccharine  matter  into  alcohol ; the  acetous  fer- 
mentation must  also  be  guarded  against,  and  various 
others  difficulties,  which,  if  overlooked,  would  be 
extremely  detrimental. 

The  several  stages  in  the  manufacture  will  now  be 
fully  treated  of  under  the  heads — Grinding,  1Ma.sii- 
ixG,  Fermenting,  and  Distilling. 
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Grinding. — ^The  granary  is  a large  building  of 
brick  or  stone,  having  three  spacious  stories  on 
which  the  malt  or  raw  grain  is  hoarded.  One  of 
the  granary  floors  is  appropriated  to  the  kiln-dried 
barley,  which  lies  spread  in  a stratum  5 feet  thick, 
ready  to  be  conveyed  to  the  mill.  When  it  is  to  be 
ground  into  meal,  the  grain  is  taken  to  a room  im- 
mediately over  the  mill-chamber,  and  discharged 
tlirough  trap-doors  into  cloth  sleeves,  which  conduct 
it  to  the  hoppers  leading  into  the  mill-room.  Fig.  3 
shows  the  nature  of  the  operations.  These  stones 
grind  all  the  raw  grain  ; while  the  malt  is  passed 
tlirough  a crushing-mill,  consisting  of  two  rollers 
placed  nearly  in  contact.  In  the  lower  room  is  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  millstones  are  rotated  in 
the  room  above,  and  also  the  pipes  for  conducting 


the  meal  from  the  grinders  into  sacks.  The  meal, 
as  it  issues  from  these  pijies,  is  heated  to  about 
100°  Fahr.  (37°‘8  C.)  by  the  mechanical  friction  of 
the  stones. 

Mashing. — The  mash  tun  is  made  of  cast-iron 
plates,  firmly  bolted  together  and  circular  in  shape. 
Fig.  4 represents  t!ie  mash  tun  at  a large  Scotch 
distillery : a a is  the  mash  tun,  28  feet  in  diameter 
and  8 feet  deep.  It  is  furnished  with  a false  bot- 
tom, pierced  with  holes  like  a strainer.  From  the 
middle  of  the  tun  rises  a vertical  sliaft,  m,  set 
in  motion  by  machinery,  and  thus  revolving  the 
mechanism,  d c c.  This  apparatus,  by  rotating 
horizontally  and  vertically,  effectually  agitates  the 
whole  of  the  liquor  in  the  tun  : d is  a rod  extending 
from  the  pillar,  m,  to  the  edge  of  the  tun,  round 
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which  its  outer  extremity  is  carried  on  a toothed 
wheel,  gearing  into  the  teeth  round  the  tun ; it  is 
driven  by  the  bevel  wheels,  ?/.  Connected  with 
this  rod,  d,  are  two  parallel  rods,  c c,  which  it 
carries  round  with  it : to  these  rods  are  fixed  bent 
ci'oss  bars,  which  also  revolve  in  consequence  ot  the 
double  motion  of  the  rods,  c c,  rotating  on  their 
axis  at  the  same  time  that  they  turn  round  the 
shaft  in  the  centre  of  the  tun.  In  their  mashing 
and  churning  action  they  much  resemble  the  paddles 
of  a-  steamer.  The  one  rod  is  exactly  over  the 
other ; the  paddles  attached  to  the  lowest  pass 
within  2 inches  of  the  bottom.  The  platform,  k,  is 
so  arranged  that  the  men  may  have  easy  access  to 
the  tun ; /'  is  a door  leading  to  the  mill,  where  the 
grain  is  ground  into  grist ; h h,  two  channels  or 
.sluiees,  for  conducting  the  grist  from  the  granary 


into  the  mash  tun ; e e,  wash-backs,  resting  on 
rafters,  &c.,  which  project  from  the  wall.  The 
wash-backs  are  used  for  containing  the  weak  worts 
drawn  from  the  last  two  speiycs,  or  mashings  of  the 
grist,  after  the  principal  extracts  have  been  drawn 
off ; tliey  are  pumped  up  into  e e,  and  kept  to 
macerate  fresh  grist  in  the  next  operation.  Several 
large  copper  vessels,  besides  the  tuns,  are  in  use, 
for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  water  for  mashing 
the  grist ; they  hold  several  thousand  gallons,  and 
are  heated  by  a furnace. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  grist  may  be 
barley  meal,  oats,  or  malt,  in  variable  proportions, 
according  to  circumstances.  Large  quantities  of 
oats,  on  being  mixed  with  the  grist,  confer  a pecu- 
liar flavour,  which  is  easily  recognized  by  those  who 
have  experience  in  the  taste  of  spirit.  IVhen  barley 
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malt  and  raw  barley  meal  form  the  grist,  1 part 
of  malt  to  2 or  3 parts  of  the  raw  ground  grain 
are  considered  the  best  prof>ortions,  though  1 part 
of  malt  to  5,  G,  8,  9,  or  even  15  parts  of  the  raw 
grain  are  often  used.  When  oats  are  employed  the 
best  projiortion  is  3 parts  of  barley  malt  to  1 of 
oats ; but  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  when 
malt  and  oats  are  used  in  the  ratio  of  2 of  the 
former  to  1 of  the  latter.  If  the  proportion  of  raw 
grain  be  large  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
malt,  it  is  a general  custom  to  add  a quantity  of 
chaff,  in  order  tliat,  when  the  mashing  water  has 
extnmted  the  saccharine  and  starchy  portions,  it 
may  be  more  easily  filtered  or  drawn  off. 

The  quantity  of  malt  and  grain  used  at  each 
mashing  depends  on  the  size  of  the  distillery ; hence 

Fig 


no  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down.  In  the  distilleries 
in  Dublin  the  quantity  of  grist  at  each  brewing 
varies  with  circumstances,  from  800  bushel’s,  the 
lowest,  to  2000  bushels,  the  largest  quantity.  In 
nearly  all  cases  it  is  composed  of  seven-eight  parts 
of  raw  or  unmalted,  and  one-eight  part  of  malted 
grain. 

Previous  to  introducing  the  malt  a quantity  of 
water,  at  a temperature  between  140°  and  150°  Fahi’. 
(G0°  to  65°'5  C.),  is  nun  into  the  mash  tun,  and  th.e 
ground  malt  and  meal  are  then  added.  Workmen, 
with  stout  wooden  sjiatulas  or  oars,  keep  the  mix- 
ture in  brisk  agitation  until  the  grist  is  thoroughly 
moistened,  and  neither  clots  nor  lumps  remain.  In 
the  larger  estoblishments  this  part  of  the  operation 
is  effected  by  machinery.  The  perforated  false 
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bottom  allows  the  wort  to  percolate  into  the  space 
between  it  and  the  true  bottom  of  the  tun,  from 
which  it  is  drawn  off  more  easily  into  the  under- 
backs — large  vessels  placed  beneath  the  mash  tun, 
wherein  the  worts  are  collected  till  pumped  into  the 
cooling-backs.  Distillers  and  brewers  are  more 
variable  in  their  mode  of  working  than  any  class  of 
manufacturers  who  carry  on  business  extensively. 
In  no  one  operation  do  they  seemingly  follow  a 
common  rule,  each  having  some  favourite  plan  ^of 
his  own  of  a supposed  greater  merit  than  others ; 
hence  the  difficulty  of  giving  a true  and  comprehen- 
sive detail  of  these  branches.  This  assertion  has 
been  partly  demonstrated  already  when  speaking  of 
the  grist ; and  in  the  present  operation — the  mash- 
ing— it  becomes  still  more  manifest. 

In  France  the  mode  of  saccharification  is  to  run 


in  6 to  7 hectolitres  of  water  at  the  temperature  of 
50°  C.,  then  to  add  the  400  or  450  kilos,  of  malt, 
which  gradually  suck  up  the  water.  Lastly,  by 
means  of  a pipe  between  the  two  bottoms,  3G  hec- 
tolitres of  water  arc  run  in  at  the  temperature  of 
75°  to  80°  C. 

During  the  operation  of  mashing  the  diastase  dis- 
solves in  the  tepid  water  and  immediately  reacts 
upon  the  starch  of  the  malt  (which  has  been  modified 
and  rendered  more  easy  of  conversion  by  germina- 
tion), which  it  by  degrees  transforms  into  dextrine 
and  glucose.  An  excess  of  diastase  remains  in  the 
mixture,  which  is  available  for  acting  on  raw  grain, 
which  may  be  now  added  if  the  temperature  of  the 
mash  remains  sufficiently  high  to  determine  the 
conversion  of  its  amylaceous  matters  into  starch. 

In  France  and  Belgium  rice  flour  is  added  little 
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by  little  at  this  part  of  the  process,  and  subsequently 
beneath  the  false  bottom  a sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  heated  to  80°  C.,  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  whole  mash  to  70°  C.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  rice  starch  is  by  degrees  converted  into  sugar  by 
the  malt  diastase.  The  whole  is  covered  over  and  left 
for  two  or  three  hours,  after  which,  to  complete  the 
saccharification,  40  hectolitres  of  water  are  run  in 
beneath  the  false  bottom.  In  an  hour  and  half  the 
operation  is  esteemed  finished. 

The  brewer  does  not  desire  complete  saccharifi- 
cation, some  dextrine  being  necessary  to  him.  The 
distiller,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  nothing  but 
glucose  in  his  mash. 

The  whole  of  the  saccharine  and  fermentable 
matters  of  the  grist  introduced  into  the  mash  tun  is 
generally  extracted  in  three,  always  in  four  mash- 
ings  at  most ; but  the  manner  of  doing  so  is  differ- 
ent, according  to  the  notions  of  the  manager.  In 
some  cases  the  first,  second,  and  third  mashings  are 
evaporated  till  the  mixture  acquires  a spec.  grav.  of 
about  1'0.5,  when  it  is  thought  to  be  ready  for  the 
fermenting  tun,  the  fourth  wash  being  reserved  for 
'Extracting  fresh  quantities  of  grist.  Other  distillers 
■ mploy  such  quantities  of  water  in  the  first  and  second 
extracts  as  will  allow  the  wort  to  be  of  a strength 
lit  for  fermenting ; the  third  and  fourth  washings 
are  then  concentrated  by  evaporation  to  the  proper 
density,  and  added  to  the  first  and  second  ; or  else 
ire  made  of  the  proper  strength  by  running  them 
n fresh  quantities  of  ground  malt  and  grain. 
Others,  again,  manage  the  quantity  of  water  in 
such  a manner  that  the  product  of  the  first  extract 
has  the  density  necessary  for  fermentation,  the 
remaining  three  washings  being  rendered  stronger 
either  by  evaporation  or  mashing  with  fresh  portions 
of  malt  or  grist.  In  the  latter  case  the  quantity  of 
water  is  larger  in  the  first  mashing. 

In  Macfaulane  & Co.’s  distillery  at  Glasgow  260 
cwts.  of  grist,  including  a sixth  or  a fourth  of  malt, 
are  taken  for  an  ordinary  mash.  These  are  put 
into  the  mash  tun,  and  about  788  barrels  of  water, 
nearly  28,368  gallons,  are  poured  upon  them  at  two 
stages  of  the  operation.  The  first  water  is  employed 
at  140°  Fahr.  (60°  C.),  the  second  water  at  175°  to 
180°  Fahr.  (79°  to  82°  C.);  the  whole  contents  of  the 
tun  being  brought  to  150°  Fahr  (65°'5  C.). 

In  the  Dublin  distilleries  about  seven-eighths  of 
raw  grain  are  employed.  The  first  mash  is  the  only 
one  let  into  the  fermenting  tun,  the  succeeding 
small  worts  being  kept  for  the  next  day’s  brewing.- 
In  preparing  the  wort  about  5 barrels  of  water 
are  taken  to  the  quarter  of  grist,  but  more  if  small  I 
worts  are  used;  to  completely  exhaust  the  grist 
about  the  same  amount  of  water  is  required  for  the 
last  masliing. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  is  made  to  depend 
on  the  quantity  of  malt  present ; when  the  malt  and 
raw  grain  are  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  1 of  | 
malt  to  2 of  grain,  the  first  mashing  may  be  made  i 
at  a temperature  of  150°  to  160°  Fahr.  (65°-5  to 
71°  C.);  but  if  the  malt  and  grain  be  as  1 to 
4,  6,  or  9,  then  the  water  should  not  exceed  145° 


Fahr.  (62°’5  C.)  for  the  first  mashing,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  s^etting  of  the  mass.  The  system  pur- 
sued iu  France  and  Belgium,  of  adding  the  raw 
grain  after  the  mashing  of  the  malt  is  completed, 
obviates  this  difficulty.  A longer  time  is  likewise 
required  for  the  first  mashing  with  a large  quantity 
of  raw  grain  than  if  it  were  entirely  malt.  From 
one  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours  generally  suffice 
for  this  operation,  when  the  contents  of  the  mash 
tub  are  kept  in  agitation  by  machinery,  and  the 
proper  heat  of  the  water  has  been  attended  to; 
though  sometimes  the  time  occupied  extends  to 
three  or  more  hours. 

The  time  required  for  the  wort  to  clarify,  when  it 
has  been  properly  mashed,  is  about  one  to  two 
hours.  As  the  temperature  of  the  solution  becomes 
lower  from  contact  with  the  grist  and  from  the 
agitation,  it  is  customary  not  to  add  the  whole  of 
the  water  employed  in  the  first  mash  at  once,  but 
to  retain  from  half  to  a quarter  of  the  liquid,  which 
is  added  at  short  intervals  towards  the  middle  of 
the  operation.  This  serves  to  keep  the  heat  more 
uniform,  and  the  work  is  more  effectually  accom- 
plished. 

After  the  wort  has  been  drawn  off  into  the  under- 
back  and  pumped  into  the  coolers,  the  second  spergi 
is  then  let  in  upon  the  grist  remaining  in  the  mash 
tun,  and  a similar  treatment  to  the  foregoing  given 
to  the  mash ; the  time  occupied  is  one  hour  and  a 
half,  and  the  density  of  the  weak  wort  is  from  15  to 
16  lbs.  per  barrel. 

Since  the  greater  part  of  the  saccharine  and 
starchy  matters  of  the  grist  is  extracted  in  the  first 
infusion,  there  is  but  little  danger  of  the  mash  setting 
in  the  second  washing,  so  that  the  temperature  of 
the  water  may  be  as  high  as  180°  Fahr.  (82°  C.). 

After  this  wort  has  been  let  into  the  under-back, 
the  third  and  last  sperge  is  made,  and  in  about  an 
hour  and  a half  the  wort  is  drawn  off ; its  density  is 
from  3 to  5 lbs.  per  barrel.  Both  these  mashings 
are  pumped  into  wash-backs,  and  are  let  down  to 
form  the  first  mashings  in  the  next  day’s  brewing, 
and  thus  the  work  succeeds  by  three  sperges  or 
waterings  of  the  grist.  In  the  case  quoted,  the  first 
is  drawn  off  at  the  proper  density  for  fermentation, 
while  the  remaining  two  are  retained  to  be  further 
strengthened  by  additional  extractive  matter. 

On  tasting  the  solution  dufing  the  infusion  of  the 
first  wort,  a very  peculiar  difference  is  observed.  At 
first  nothing  particularly  striking  is  apparent,  but  in 
a very  shoif  time  the  solution  begins  to  acquire  a 
sweetish  taste,  which  becomes  more  and  more  per- 
eeptible,  till  the  liquor  possesses  the  lusciousness  of 
malt  worts.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  starchy 
matter  of  the  grist,  as  it  is  extracted,  is  resolved  into 
glucose,  or  grape  sugar.  Two  causes  serve  to  effect 
this  change : the  first  and  chief  agent  is  the  peculiar 
body  diastase,  which  is  generated  in  the  malt  during 
the  germination  of  the  grain.  This  body  possesses 
the  property  of  converting  much  more  starchy  mat- 
ter into  sugar  than  is  present  in  the  malt.  It  reacts 
on  the  starch  of  the  raw  grain,  and  produces  the 
same  action  as  if  the  grain  itself  was  malted.  .The 
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gluten  of  the  grain  is  capable  of  producing  the  same 
change,  but  it  requires  a considerably  longer  time 
than  the  active  body  ui  malt.  When  only  1 part  of 
malted  barley  is  used  to  5 of  the  ground  raw  gram, 
the  excess  of  diastase  is  sutBcient  to  effect  tlie  trans- 
formation ; but  when  9 parts  of  the  raw  material  are 
used  to  1 of  malt,  the  quantity  of  the  active  prin- 
ciple in  the  malt  is  inadequate  to  saccharify  the 
whole  of  the  starch,  and  a portion  is  consequently 
left  till  fresh  diastase  is  formed.  This  accounts  for 
the  longer  time  and  greater  trouble  involved  in 
preparing  the  wort  for  the  still  when  the  proportion 
of  raw  grain  is  very  large. 

When  a wort  is  being  made,  considerable  time 
elapses  before  the  starch  is  wholly  transformed  into 
sugar,  and  in  the  ordinary  peiiod  allowed  by  the 
distillers  in  the  fabrication  of  the  worts,  this  con- 
version is  never  complete,  a large  portion  of  etarchy 
matter  remaining  unaffected.  Thus,  if  it  be  at- 
tempted to  make  a wort  of  200  lbs.  of  saccharine 
matter  per  barrel  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  process 
fails,  in  consequence  of  the  starchy  matters  assuming 
a jelly-like  appearance  long  before  the  above  strength 
is  attained.  In  order  to  obtain  the  strongest  possible 
wort  from  raw  grain,  the  diluted  e.xtract  should  be 
left  to  repose  till  the  whole  of  the  starch  has  become 
soluble  and  saccharified,  when  the  solution  may  be 
drawn  off  and  concentrated  by  evaporation  at  a low 
temperature. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  first  wash  is  generally 
about  1-050;  the  second  wash  about  1-010  to  T015  ; 
the  third,  T008 ; and  the  fourth  a spec.  grav.  very 
little  higher  than  that  of  water.  The  strongest  wort 
procurable  fiom  giist,  containing  over  4 parts  of 
unmalted  grist,  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  first 
mashing.  The  strength,  even  by  this  treatment, 
never  exceeds  150  lbs.  of  saccharine  matter  per 
barrel,  while  the  wort  of  malt,  treated  similarly,  may 
be  obtained  of  200  lbs.  to  the  barrel. 

A wort  of  62  lbs.  per  barrel,  which  would  yield 
12  per  cent,  of  spirit  of  1 to  10  strength,  or  0-9U917 
spec,  grav.,  is  esteemed  a good  strength.  The 
oiiginal  Dutch  hollauds  were  obtained  from  a wort 
considerably  weaker. 

The  whi.sky  made  by  smugglers  in  Scotland  was 
long  preferred  by  the  inhabitants,  and  was  pur- 
chased at  a higher  price,  under  the  name  of  High- 
land whisky.  This  was  partly  owing  to  its  being 
made  entirely  from  malt ; but  the  chief  reason  was  that, 
from  the  unfavourable  circumstances  under  which 
they  worked,  their  wort  was  necessarily  much  weaker 
than  that  of  the  legal  distillers,  and  on  an  average 
was  probably  not  much  stronger  than  the  wort  of  the 
Dutch  hollands. 

'When  malt  alone  is  used,  about  500  bushels, 
coarsely  ground,  are  introduced  in  a mash  tun  of 
a proper  size,  and  9000  gallons  of  water,  at  a tem- 
perature of  160°  Fahr.  (71°  C.),  are  run  in  upon  it. 
Tlie  whole  is  kept,  in  brisk  agitation  by  machinery 
for  an  hour,  then  allowed  to  rest,  and  after  the 
grains  have  subsided,  about  6000  gallons  of  wort  are 
drawn  off  into  the  coolers.  From  4500  to  5000 
gallons  of  water,  at  180°  Fahr.  (82°  C.),  are  then 


run  in  upon  the  residuary  grains  in  the  tun,  and  the 
mashing  continued  for  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour ; the  mixture  is  then  allowed  to  rest,  and 
the  weak  worts  drawn  off.  A third  treatment  of  the 
grain,  with  the  same  amount  of  water,  takes  up  all 
the  soluble  matters  of  the  grain  ; and  when  this  has 
been  drawn  off,  and  the  grains  have  been  drained  of 
all  the  solution,  both  the  second  and  third  mashings 
are  mixed,  constituting  together  9000  gallons ; this 
mixture  is  employed  next  day,  at  a temperature  of 
160°  Fahr.  (71°  C.),  to  mash  500  bushels  of  fresh 
malt.  When  it  has  become  saturated  with  saccharine 
matter,  it  is  drawn  off  into  the  coolers  as  before  ' 
show-n,  and  the  residuary  grain  subjected  to  the  same 
operation  as  the  grains  of  the  preceding  day. 

Sometimes  rye  is  used  instead  of  malt : 90  bushels 
of  it  are  mixed  with  190  bushels  of  raw  grain,  thus 
constituting  280  bushels  in  the  whole,  for  the  mashing 
of  which  5200  gallons  of  water  are  required.  The 
temperature  of  this  water,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the 
beginning  of  the  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 

! should  not  be  so  high  as  when  all  malt  has  been 
used;  and  as  was  also  stated  above,  the  time  allowed 
for  iiuishing  is  greater;  the  subsequent  washings  ai-e 
reserved  for  exhausting  fresh  portions  of  grist. 

The  Coulliifi. — The  worts  have  a great  tendency 
to  form  acetic  acid,  which  the  distillers  oppose  by 
bringing  the  solution  as  speedily  as  po.ssible  to  that 
temperature  at  which  the  alcoholic  fermentation 
proceeds.  Various  methods  are  pursued  by  differ- 
ent distillers,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  factory. 

The  coolers  formerly  used  were  shallow  rectangu  • 
lar  vessels,  into  which  the  first  wort  was  pumped 
to  the  depth  of  2,  3,  4,  or  more  inches,  as  soon  as  it 
had  passed  the  under-back.  They  were  placed  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  building,  one  over  the  other, 
and  were  open  on  all  sides  to  the  winds.  Over  each 
cooler  Wore  fixed  three  Jlli/hters,  machines  like  hori- 
zontal windmills,  which,  when  made  to  revolve, 
swept  a powei'ful  air-current  over  the  worts. 

The  time  of  cooling  is  now  much  shortened,  and 
the  waste  of  heat  lessened,  by  causing  the  worts  to 
pass  through  tubes  surrounded  by  a stream  of  cohl 
water.  By  this  means,  and  the  use  of  the  proper 
extent  of  piping,  the  wort  may  be  cooled  down  to 
the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  water,  or  any 
other  intermediate  degree  that  may  prove  most 
advantageous.  "W'orts  cooled  down  by  this  means 
lose  none  of  their  water  by  evaporation,  as  tliey 
would  do  if  cooled  in  the  flat  shallow  wooden 
coolers;  and  consequently,  with  the  exception  of 
the  little  alteration  in  gravity,  occasioned  by  the 
difference  of  temperature,  the  woi-ts  remain  of  the 
same  density  that  they  indicated  when  di-awn  from 
the  underback. 

Fermentation. — 'When  the  clear  juice  of  plants 
or  fruits  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  a few  hours,  at  the 
temjierature  of  68°  Fahr.  (20°  C.),  it  becomes  turbid, 
and  gives  off  carbonic  acid ; in  other  words,  it 
begins  to  “work”  or  fei-ment,  the  temperature  of 
the  liquid  at  the  same  time  becoming  much  higher 
than  that  of  the  air  about  it.  This  intestine  cliange 
continues  until  the  whole  of  the  sugar  is  decomposed 
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After  the  esccape  of  gas  has  ceased,  a multitude  of 
small  oval  bodies,  which  do  not  exceed  -j-^th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  which  are  seen  under  the 
microscope  to  consist  of  nucleated  cells,  separates 
from  the  liquid.  These  cells  are  the  ferment  or 
yeast.  Their  presence  is  essentially  necessary  to 
vinous  fermentation.  Bierhefe,  Gennan ; ferment  al- 
cooUque,  French ; Toreula  Cercvixix,  botanic  fungus. 

It  has  been  definitely  established  that  the  spores 
of  yeast  are  universally  diffused  through  the  air,  and 
that  so  soon  as  they  meet  with  a solution  containing 
the  nutriment  necessary  for  their  development,  yeast 
cells  are  produced,  and  fermentation  sets  in. 

if  air  be  excluded  from  grape  juice  or  any  sac- 
charine solution,  no  fermentation  takes  place.  Fresh 
grape  juice  may  be  kept  for  years  at  the  temperature 
of  68°  Fahr.  (20°  C.),  without  undergoing  any 
change,  provided  it  never  comes  in  contact  with  the 
atmosphere ; or  if  the  aii’  has  been  heated  to  redness. 
It  may  remain  in  contact  with  a saccharine  liquor  for 
an  indefinite  time  without  producing  fermentation. 
But  as  Fasteur  has  shown,  the  motes  floating  in  the 
air  can  be  collected  in  cotton  or  asbestos  placed  in 
a tube  through  which  air  has  been  drawn : and  a piece 
of  tliis  cotton  or  asbestos,  placed  in  a sugar  solution 
which  has  been  well  boiled,  and  cooled  again,  but 
which  contains  the  mineral  and  albumenoidal  consti- 
tuents of  yeast,  develops  fermentation.  Sugar 
solutions  containing  the  same  yeast  constituents, 
but  without  this  air  dust,  under- 
Fig.  o.  gQ  J2Q  alteration,  neitiier  do  those 

in  which  cotton  or  asbestos  alone 
is  introduced.  The  same  liquid 
remains  unaltered  if  it  has  been 
boiled  in  a glass  flask,  the  neck 
of  which  is  so  bent  that  dust 
cannot  fall  into  it,  the  flask  being 
afterwards  left  inclosed  (Fig.  5.). 

According  to  Helmholtz  fer- 
mentation only  takes  place  when 
the  solution  is  sufficiently  diluted 
with  water.  'With  less  than 
4 parts  water  to  1 part  sugar  it 
takes  place  but  imperfectly,  if  at  all ; partly  because 
tiie  resulting  alcohol  precipitates  the  nitrogenous 
substances,  destroys  the  fermentative  power  of  the 
yeast,  or  renders  the  liquid  unfit  for  its  further 
development.  If,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  liquid  is 
loo  dilute,  the  fermentation  is  slow,  irregular,  and 
readily  passes  into  acetous  fermentation.  More- 
over, it  is  essential  that  the  yeast  be  in  direct  contact 
with  the  sugar  solutions.  A solution  of  sugar  con- 
tained in  a bladder,  suspended  within  a fermenting 
liquid,  does  not  ferment,  but  merely  takes  up  alcohol 
by  diffusion. 

Payen  states  that  an  increase  of  yeast  takes  place 
in  fermentiition  when  the  liquid,  in  addition  to  sugar, 
contains  a nitrogenous  substance.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  yeast  is  left  in  contact  with  a pure  solution 
of  sugar,  it  diminishes  both  in  weight  and  fermenting 
j)Ower,  and  finally  becomes  totally  inactive. 

Pasteur  mixed  yeast  with  a saccharine  solution 
and  albumenoidal  substances,  and  exposed  the  whole 
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to  the  air  in  shallow  vessels.  He  found  that  a quick 
and  active  increase  of  the  yeast  cells  took  place,  but 
that  only  G to  8 parts  of  sugar  were  decomposed 
for  each  1 part  of  the  newly-formed  yeast.  When, 
however,  a similar  mixture  was  made  and  the  air 
excluded,  the  yeast  decomposed  about  100  times  its 
weight  of  sugar,  but  the  yeast  grew  and  midtiplied 
very  slowly. 

Menend  fermented  100  parts  of  sugar  with  20 
parts  of  beer  yeast,  and  obtained  18  "7  pints  of 
insoluble  residue,  which,  when  brought  in  contact 
with  a larger  quantity  of  sugar,  diminished  to  10 
parts.  The  latter  was  white,  resembled  woody  fibre, 
and  was  no  longer  capable  of  exciting  fermentiition. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  yeast  must 
bear  a definite  proportion  to  that  of  the  sugar;  if 
the  sugar  is  in  excess,  part  of  it  remains  undecom- 
posed, or  merely  undergoes  a very  slow  after-fer- 
mentation, often  continuing  for  years.  If,  after  all 
the  sugar  is  decomposed,  the  fermented  liquor  still 
contains  yeast,  or  nitrogenous  matter  not  wholly 
converted  into  yeast,  putrefaction  will  ensue. 

Fermentation  is  the  most  important  stage  through 
which  the  materials  in  the  hands  of  the  distiller  have 
to  pass,  and  one  which  not  only  demands  consider- 
ble  skill  and  attention  for  its  proper  management, 
but  also  requires  extensive  knowledge,  both  of  the' 
principles  of  chemistry  and  of  practical  results.  In- 
deed, the  suecess  of  the  operation  almost  entirely 
depends  on  the  fermentation  of  the  wort;  and  unless 
managed  with  due  care  and  dexterity,  a failure  will 
be  the  consequence. 

The  proper  fermentation  of  worts  sometimes  baffles 
the  most  skilful,  the  process  being  so  changeable  in 
its  nature.  Formerly  the  Scotch  distillers  used  to 
add  3^  per  cent,  of  fresh  yeast,  or  4 to  and  some- 
times 5 per  cent,  by  measure  of  stale  yeast,  to  the 
wort  in  the  fermenting  tun.  The  whole  of  the  yeast 
was  not  added  at  once,  but  at  two,  three,  four,  or 
more  intervals.  Usually  1^  to  1^  per  cent,  of  yeast 
was  added  the  first  day,  and  the  remainder  on  the 
second  and  third  days ; though  some  distillers  in- 
troduced the  whole  of  the  remaining  yeast,  after  the 
first  addition,  on  the  third  day,  and,  if  requisite,  a 
further  quantity  to  eomplete  the  fermentation.  Fresh 
yeast,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  was  taken  at  first,  and 
the  succeeding  quantity  put  in  might  be  stale  yeast; 
in  whieh  case  a larger  measure  was  employed  than  if 
the  ferment  were  fresh. 

The  large  amount  of  yeast  formerly  employed  was 
in  eonsequence  of  the  great  density  of  the  worts. 
Distillers  now  generally  use  from  1 to  1 j per  cent 
of  fresh  yeast,  very  rarely  2 per  cent.  Of  this  aboui 
three-fourths  per  cent,  are  added  when  the  wort  is 
let  into  the  tun,  and  the  remainder  after  the  second 
day — sometimes  when  the  attenuation  reaches  I'OoO 
or  1'035.  The  quantity  subsequently  added  may  be 
stale  yeast,  taking,  however,  rather  more  than  the 
usual  allowance  of  the  fresh  ferment. 

This  yeast  is  invariably  obtained  from  the  large 
London  porter  breweries,  the  quantity  produced  in 
the  provincial  ones  being  insufficient.  The  yeast 
which  is  thrown  off  the  porter  during  its  fermenta- 
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tion  is  the  best ; though  frequently  the  slimy  dregs 
which  remain  in  the  bottom  of  casks  when  the  clear 
porter  is  racked  off  is  sold  for  yeast.  A great  deal 
of  the  success  of  the  fermentation  depends  uj)on  the 
goodness  of  the  yeast,  and  the  quantity  used  must 
be  regulated  by  its  freshness. 

In  the  course  of  fermentation  the  liquid  gains  about 
20  degrees  Fahr.  (4°  C.)  above  its  ordinary  tempera- 
ture. Donovan  gives  the  following  as  a fair  state- 
ment of  the  specific  gravity  and  temperature  of  the 
wort  of  a five  days’  fermentation,  the  original  specific 
gravity  being  1-050: — • 

First  morning,  temp.,  70’  Fahr.,  sp.  gr.  of  wort,  l-OoO 
evening,  “ 70°  “ “ “ l-O.oO 

Second  morning,  “ 72°  “ “ “ l-04(i 

“ evening,  “ 76°  “ “ “ 1-002 

Third  moi-ning,  “ 80°  “ “ “ 1-022 

“ evening,  “ 84°  “ “ “ 1-012 

Fourth  morning,  “ 88°  “ “ “ 1-007 

“ evening,  “ 88°  “ “ “ I'OO.I 

Filth  morning,  “ 88°  “ “ “ 1-003 

“ evening,  “ 88’  “ “ “ 1-001 

The  time  occupied  by  the  fermentation  varies 
between  three  and  nine  days.  Difference  of  season 
has  a great  influence  on  the  celerity  or  slowness  of 
the  fermentation.  During  the  first  few  days  the 
tuns  are  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  atmo- 
sphere ; after  this  time  they  are  covered  over  tightly 
to  exclude  the  air.  Two  reasons  have  been  alleged 
for  this  arrangement : first,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  carbonic  acid,  which,  it  is  supposed,  forwards  tlie 
action ; and  secondly,  if  suffered  to  diffuse  itself 
into  the  atmosphere,  it  would  carry  off  portions  of 
the  alcohol.  For  the  first  supposition  some  explana- 
tion may  be  offered.  It  seems  that  the  carbonic  acid, 
when  confined,  causes  the  greater  attenuation  of  tlie 
liquid.  It  is  known  that  the  carbonic  acid  from  fer- 
menting tuns,  wlien  conducted  through  fresh  worts, 
causes  fermentation ; though  this  is  not  so  complete 
as  when  yeast  is  added.  Pasteur  has  proved  tliat 
this  hajipens  in  consequence  of  a portion  of  the  active 
principle  of  the  ferment  being  carried  over  mechani- 
cally, and  that  by  this  the  fermentation  is  caused ; 
carbonic  acid  generated  from  any  other  source  having 
no  such  effect.  With  regard  to  the  second  reason, 
it  is  scarcely  admissible,  as  the  fermentation  is  nearly 
terminated  before  shutting  down  the  tuns. 

Distillers  never  take  yeast  from  the  fermenting 
tuns,  but  beat  it  into  the  liquid,  being  of  opinion 
that  any  such  abstraction  would  render  the  fermen- 
tation less  complete,  and  consequently  diminish  the 
jiroportion  of  spirit. 

The  best  tenqierature  for  the  wort,  when  let  into 
the  fermenting  tuns,  is  about  70°  to  75°  Fahr.  (21°  to 
24°  C.) ; during  the  fermentation  the  temperature 
being  at  the  maximum  elevation,  between  82°  and 
90°  Fahr.  (28°  to  32°  C.).  Great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised to  prevent  the  temperature  exceeding  95°  Fahr. 
(35°  C.),  in  order  to  avoid  acetification. 

Difference  in  the  time  of  the  fermentation  of  worts 
is  almost  always  owing  to  variation  in  the  quality  of 
the  yeast.  As  the  fermentation  proceeds  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  wort  diminishes,  in  consequence  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  saccharine  matter  into 
carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  which  is  expressed  by  the 

distillers  as  attenuation^  and  is  the  standard  by  which 
they  judge  of  the  success  of  the  operation.  The 
amount  of  spirit  the  wash  will  yield  may  be  known 
from  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity,  or 
degree  of  attenuation  which  has  taken  place. 

Two  reasons  may  be  offered  for  the  diminished 
specific  gravity  after  fermentation. 

1.  The  disappearance  of  the  saccharine  matter  in 
the  fluid.  The  whole  of  the  sugar,  however,  is  not 
decomposed,  and  consequently  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  fermented  wort  would  be  iiroportionally 
greater  than  the  water  in  its  ordinary  state,  as  the 
quantity  of  undecomposed  matter  is  more  or  less. 

2.  The  results  of  the  fermentation  are  carbonic 
acid,  which  escapes,  and  alcohol,  which  remains ; 
the  alcohol,  having  a less  specific  gravity  than  water, 
diminishes  the  density  of  the  latter. 

The  aim  of  the  distiller  is  to  have  the  spec.  gr. 
of  the  wort  to  correspond  with  water.  When  this 
object  is  gained,  it  does  not  however  follow 
that  the  whole  of  the  saccharine  matter  has  been 
decomposed.  The  weight  of  a volume  of  alcohol 
being  much  less  than  that  of  a corresponding  volume 
of  water,  it  is  evident,  if  both  be  commingled,  that 
the  resulting  liquid  will  have  a specific  gravity  less 
than  the  latter ; and  to  make  up  the  strength,  so  as 
to  ecpial  the  density  of  water,  a greater  or  less 
amount  of  saccharine  matter  is  requisite.  In  other 
words,  a quantity  of  saccharine  matter  remains  un- 
decomposed, which  raises  the  density  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Generally,  this  quantity  of  undecomposed  sugar 
increases  with  the  original  strength  of  the  worts,  as 
the  alcohol  generated  in  the  proportionate  bulk  of 
those  extracts  is  larger ; and  with  it  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  saccharine  matter  is  paitially  arrested,  in 
consequence  of  the  projierty  which  alcohol  has  of 
preventing  eremacausis,  or  fermentation.  This  fact 
is  easily  proved  by  adding  some  alcohol  to  a jiortion 
of  the  wort  in  active  fermentation,  so  that  the  liquid 
will  indicate  a specific  gravity  equal  to,  or  a little 
below  water;  the  action  of  the  ferment  is  arrested, 
and  the  sugar,  necessai-ily,  remains  in  the  liquid  intact. 
If  the  solution  be  introduced  into  a retort,  or  small 
common  copper  still,  and  about  one-third  of  the 
liquid  drawn  off  at  the  temperature  of  the  water- 
bath,  the  spent  wash  in  the  still  run  once  more  into 
a vessel,  and  a little  yeast  added,  active  decomposi- 
tion of  the  sugar  sets  in,  and  a corresponding  quantity 
of  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  is  produced.  The  case 
is  similar  in  the  fermentation  on  a large  scale : the 
annexed  table  shows  this  very  clearly.  The  density 
of  the  nine  worts  examined  ranged  about  1-045, 
and  the  degrees  of  attenuation  to  which  they  were 
reduced  were  as  follows: — 

1.  Specific  gravity  after  attenuation,....  1-0012 

2.  “ ’ “ ....  1-004.T 

3.  “ “ 1-0018 

4.  “ “ 1-0000 

5.  “ “ 1-0012 

6.  “ “ 1 -004.0 

7.  “ “ 1-0017 

8.  “ “ 1-0007 

9.  “ “ ..  ..  1-0007 
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Upon  examining  the  wash  after  the  termination  of 
the  fermenting  action,  it  was  found  that  parts  of 
the  sugar  had  been  decomposed,  and  that  1 part 
remained  intact ; thus  showing  that  when  worts  are 
even  purposely  diluted,  nearly  a fifth  part  of  the  sac- 
charine matter  will  escape  decomposition ; and  where 
worts  are  much  stronger,  or  more  concentrated,  of 
course  the  loss  will  be  much  greater.  On  the  large 
scale,  the  attenuation  cannot  often  be  carried  below 
1'0U12.  Some  rare  instances  may  occur,  in  which 
the  specific  gravity  maybe  reduced  to  I'OOO,  or  even 
0'998  ; but  in  these  instances  the  worts  must  be  in 
a proper  state  of  dilution,  and  the  ferment,  or  yeast, 
of  the  first  quality. 

Ure  mentions  the  works  of  a Scotch  distiller,  where 
the  wash  when  let  into  the  tun  had  a specific  gravity 
of  I'OCo  to  I’OGO.  The  contents  of  the  fermenting 
tun  were  3000  gallons  of  wash,  and  the  temperature 
at  the  time  of  its  introduction  64°  to  74°  Fahr.  (17°’7 
to  23°’3  C.).  Two  gallons  per  cent,  of  barm  were 
added,  and  the  liquid  agitated.  When  the  attenua- 
tion had  reached  1'04,  another  gallon  per  cent,  of 
barm  was  added. 

^Vdlen  the  fermenting  tuns  are  small,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  worts  should  be  higher  than  when  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  Fermentation  is  proceeding 
favourably  if  the  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  mount  in 
rapid  succession.  Should  the  fermentation  flag,  it 
is  almost  a hopeless  task  to  restore  vigorous  action. 
Some  distillers  try  the  addition  of  hubs — /.c.,  wort 
brought  into  a rapid  state  of  fermentation  in  a tub 
by  a large  portion  of  yeast ; but  this  plan  is  seldom 
successful.  The  law  prohibits  the  addition  of  any 
wort  after  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours  from 
the  time  the  fermenting  tun  is  charged,  and  if  it  be 
known  that  after  that  time  any  has  been  added,  the 
distiller  incurs  a penalty. 

AVith  concentrated  worts  fermentation  goes  on 
briskly  for  a short  time,  but  after  the  alcohol  has 
accumulated  it  lags,  and  no  further  addition  of  yeast 
will  revive  it.  The  saccharine  matter  in  such  fer- 
mented worts  possesses  a highly  disagreeable  taste 
and  smell : hence  the  necessity  of  having  them 
properly  diluted,  as  well  as  to  avoid  waste  of 
saccharine  matter,  llie  worts,  however,  must  not  be 
too  dilate,  as  then  fermentation  ceases  sooner,  and 
the  diluted  alcohol  is  more  apt  to  run  into  the  acetous 
fermentation.  The  attenuation  is  therefore  urged 
no  longer  than  until  the  head  of  yeast  falls,  the  dis- 
tiller thinking  it  more  advantageous  to  neglect  the 
matter  remaining  undecomposed,  than  to  risk  loss 
from  the  formation  of  vinegar.  To  prevent  the 
heavy  loss  often  incurred  from  this  source,  immediate 
uLtillation  of  the  fermented  wort  is  generally 
resorted  to.  Formation  of  vinegar  is  detected  by 
the  increasing  specific  gravity  of  the  worts,  and  the 
peculiar  aroma  of  acetic  acid.  It  is,  however,  easily 
guarded  against ; since  if  atmosphei’ic  air  be  excluded 
from  the  fermented  liquor,  no  acetic  acid  is  pro- 
duced. For  this  purpose  the  tuns  are  rendered 
air-tight  by  means  of  a well-fitting  cover,  through 
which  a large  tube  passes,  and  enters  the  bottom  of 
an  open  tub  placed  over  the  fermenting  tun,  which 


in  this  instance  is  filled  quite  full ; the  rising  barm 
and  froth  are  forced  through  the  pipe  into  the  open 
tub,  and  when  the  fermentation  slackens  these 
matters  return  into  the  tun.  hlany  distillers  use 
butter  to  keep  the  wash  from  overflowing  the  tun. 
In  general,  the  fermenting  tuns  are  conical  vessels  of 
much  larger  capacity  than  is  required  to  hold  the 
wash  when  first  introduced,  and  thus  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  containing  the  froth,  and  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  the  heat  generated  during 
the  process. 

At  present,  in  the  larger  distilleries,  thefermentiug 
tuns  are  of  iron,  with  an  outer  casing  of  wood. 
These  are  found  to  be  much  more  easily  managed  than 
the  wooden  ones,  the  iron  having  a greater  conducting 
power.  Should  the  heat  of  the  wort  get  too  high, 
cold  water  is  introduced  into  the  space  between  the 
envelojie  and  tun  ; and  if  it  be  too  cold,  it  is  readily 
brought  to  the  proper  temperature  by  supplying  the 
jacket  with  hot  water. 

Good  attenuation  is  the  desideratum,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  which  the  distiller’s  attention  is  most  parti- 
cularly directed. 

In  chemistry,  by  the  term  alcoholic  fermentation  is 
understood  that  change  which  sugar  undergoes  under 
the  influence  of  the  yeast  plant,  and  which  pro- 
duces wine  and  all  other  alcoholic  drinks.  It  serves 
as  a tjqie  of  a number  of  other  analogous  phenomena 
known  by  the  generic  term  fermentation,  but  spe- 
cially designated  by  the  name  of  the  essential  product 
of  the  particular  phenomenon,  as  the  panary,  the  lactic, 
the  acetic  fermentation,  &c.  The  term  alcoholic  does 
not  include  all  the  phenomena  of  fermentation  in 
which  alcohol  is  jiroduced,  for  many  kinds  have  that 
common  character ; but  the  words  are  used  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  have  been  applied  by  Lavoisier, 
Gay  Lussac,  Thenard,  and  others,  viz. : to  designate 
the  fermentation  of  sugar  with  yeast. 

The  ordinary  projrosition,  which  is  to  be  found 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  that  cane  sugar 
(Cj,2H.,20jj)  after  being  modified  intogrape  sugar 
(CglljgOg)  by  absoqition  of  water,  splits  up  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  is  according  to  Pas- 
teur really  only  a rough  approximation  to  the 
truth,  although  the  sum  of  the  w'eightsof  the  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid  represents  very  nearly  the  weight 
of  the  sugar. 

Pasteur’s  researches  prove  that  glycerine  and 
succinic  acid  are  also  proaiicts  of  the  alcoholic  fei- 
mentation.  Many  methods  may  be  used  to  prove 
the  formation  of  succinic  acid  (C^H|.0^).  One  of 
the  simplest  is  to  evaporate  the  fermented  liquid 
after  having  filtered  it  to  separate  the  yeast,  and 
then  to  heat  the  residue  several  times  with  ether, 
which  is  afterwards  allowed  to  evaporate  spon- 
taneously. In  the  course  of  a day  or  two  the  sides 
of  the  glass  are  seen  to  be  covered  with  crystals  of 
succinic  acid.  At  the  bottom  is  a sjTupy 'liquid  full 
of  the  same  crystals  : this  consists  almost  entirely  of 
glycerine  saturated  with  succinic  acid.  This  process 
is  not  admissible  for  extracting  and  estimating  succinic 
acid,  but  will  serve  to  prove  its  presence  in  all  fermented 
liquors,  whatever  may  be  their  nature  and  origin. 
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Glycerine  (C^IIgOg)  may  be  detected  in  almost 

should  be  filtered,  although  generally  the  insoluble 

the  same  way,  but  in  place  of  ether  it  is  better  to 

matter  remains  as  a plastic  mass  at  the  bottom  of 

exhaust  the  residue  with  a mixture  of  alcohol  and 

the  capsule.  To  determine  the  amount  of  this 

ether.  This  mixture  dissolves  the  succinic  acid  and 

insoluble  matter  it  is  only  necessary  to  redissolve  it 

glycerine,  and  leaves  behind  the  nitrogenized  matter. 

in  water,  evaporate  it  in  a water  bath  in  a weighed 

The  ethereal  and  alcoholic  solution  is  concentrated. 

capsule,  and  dry  in  a stove  at  212°  Fahr.  (100°  C.) 

saturated  with  lime,  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness. 

until  the  weight  is  constant. 

The  residue  is  again  treated  with  the  mixture  of 

The  flask  containing  the  alcoholic  ethereal  solution 

alcohol  and  ether,  which  now  only  dissolves  the 

is  placed  in  warm  water  to  drive  off  the  greater  part 

glycerine,  and  leaves  the  succinate  of  lime. 

of  the  ether;  the  evaporation  is  then  continued  at  a 

\Vhen  it  is  wished  to  isolate  the  succinic  acid  and 

very  gentle  heat,  and  finished  as  before  in  vacuo. 

glycerine  completely,  and  determine  them  quantita- 

Pure  and  perfectly  clear  lime-water  is  then  added, 

tively,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  particular  precautions. 

to  exactly  neutralize  the  acid.  The  evaporation  is 

The  principal  difficulty  in  the  analysis  of  a fermented 

repeated  with  the  same  precautions,  and  the  residue 

liquid  proceeds  from  the  soluble  products  which 

again  treated  with  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether. 

the  yeast  supplies,  or  which  result  from  its  transfor- 

to  dissolve  the  glycerine.  The  succinate  of  lime 

mations.  The  nature  of  these  products  is  always 

remains  behind  in  a crystalline  state,  contaminated 

the  same,  but  their  proportion  varies  with  the 

with  a small  quantity  of  extractive  matter,  or  lime- 

quantities  of  yeast  and  sugar  employed. 

salt  of  an  uncrystallizable  acid.  These  impurities  may 

AVhen  yeast  is  mixed  with  a solution  of  sugar  it 

be  removed  by  digesting  the  succinate  of  lime  for 

gives  up  to  that  liquid  a part  of  the  soluble  principles 

twenty-four  hours  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the 

confined  in  the  interior  of  its  globules.  Some  saline 

foreign  matters,  and  leaves  the  succinate  sufficiently 

matters,  principally  phosphates,  and  some  nitro- 

pure.  It  may  then  be  collected  on  a tared  filter. 

genous  albumenoid  matters  are  dissolved,  and  the 

dried  and  weighed. 

globules  deriving  part  of  their  nourishment  from 

The  glycerine  may  be  weighed  after  having 

these  two  sorts  of  substances,  live,  bud,  and  multiply. 

evaporated  the  alcoholic  solution  at  a gentle  heat. 

'lliese  mutations  give  rise  to  modifications  of  the 

the  evaporation  being  completed  under  the  air-pump ; 

original  products,  or  to  new  bodies,  some  solid  and 

where,  however,  it  must  not  remain  longer  than  two 

insoluble,  others  liquid  and  soluble,  which  remain  in 

or  throe  days,  as  it  continues  to  lose  weight  after 

the  liquid,  and  are  found  therein  when  the  fermen- 

being  deprived  of  water.  In  this  way  aU  the  glycerine 

tation  is  finished  mixed  with  the  products  of  the 

is  obtained  without  loss,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as 

decomposition  of  the  sugar.  These  general  con- 

pure  when  the  liquid  has  been  fermented  under  the 

•siderations  must  be  borne  in  mind  whilst  pro- 

influence  of  a sufficient  but  not  unnecessarily  large 

ceeding  to  the  separation  and  estimation  of  the 

quantity  of  yeast.  When  much  more  yeast  than  is 

products  of  the  fermentation. 

necessary  has  been  used,  the  glycerine  will  have  a 

The  weight  of  the  yeast  emirloyed  must  first  be 

sharp  bitter  taste,  because  although  the  yeast  itself 

carefully  determined,  and  an  equal  weight  of  tlie 

has  been  removed  by  filtration,  it  contains  a very 

same  yeast  must  be  dried  at  212°  Fahr.  (100°  C.), 

small  quantity  of  acrid  matters  which  are  soluble  in 

and  then  weighed,  so  that  the  amount  of  dry  matter 

the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  Fermentation  by 

which  the  yeast  contains  may  be  known. 

itself  gives  nothing  which  can  render  the  glycerine 

When,  on  attentively  examining  the  fermenting 

impure  when  extracted  as  above. 

liquid  for  some  minutes,  no  bubbles  of  gas  are  seen  to 

One  hundred  grammes  of  sugar  candy,  fermented 

rise,  we  may  conclude  that  the  fermentation  is  finished. 

with  1T98  grammes  of  dry  yeast,  gave  after  the  fer- 

unless  the  alcoholic  is  complicated  with  the  lactic 

mentation : — 

fermentation,  in  which  case  the  disengagement  of 

Succinic  acid, 0'673  grammes. 

gas  may  cease  while  a good  deal  of  sugar  remains 

Glycerine, 3'610  “ 

undecomposed.  But  this  is  an  exceptional  case. 

Tntol  “ 

which  only  occurs  when  the  yeast  employed  is  stale 

and  contains  some  of  the  lactic  ferment.  In  ordinary 

That  the  elements  of  the  glycerine  are  furnished 

cases,  with  a weak  solution  of  sugar,  the  fei'inentation 

by  the  sugar,  and  that  the  yeast  contributes  nothing 

is  finished  in  from  fifteen  diys  to  three  weeks,  but 

to  it,  is  proved  by  a comparison  of  the  weights  of  the 

when  an  excess  of  sugar  and  bat  little  yeast  are 

glycerine  and  yeast  in  the  preceding  experiment.  But 

emploj  ed,  it  may  last  for  months  or  even  years. 

in  this  case  it  is  not  so  clear  with  regard  to  succinic 

The  fermented  liquor  is  now  filtered  tlirough  a 

acid.  It  is  possible,  however,  by  a particular  ex- 

filter  tared  with  another  of  the  same  paper.  After 

periment,  to  obtain  an  amount  of  succinic  acid  larger 

drying  at  212°  Fahr.  (100°  C.),  one  weighing  will  give 

than  the  soluble  matter  of  the  yeast  employed. 

the  weight  in  the  dry  state  of  the  yeast  deposited  in 

The  succinic  acid,  therefore,  is  formed  from  the 

the  course  of  the  fermentation.  The  filtered  liquid 

sugar  as  well  as  the  glycerine,  and  the  elements  of 

is  then  very  slowly  evaporated  to  a small  bulk,  and 

the  yeast  take  no  part  in  the  formation  of  these 

the  evaporation  is  finished  in  a vacuum.  After 

products. 

twenty-four  hours  the  syrupy  residue  is  treated  seven 

Distillation. — The  chief  object  of  importance  in 

oi'  eight  times  with  a mixture  of  one  pint  of  alcohol 

this  stage  is  the  still ; and  no  other  article  of  manu- 

and  one  and  a half  pints  of  ether.  Each  washing 

facturing  apparatus  has  undergone  so  much  alteration. 
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The  philosophy  of  distilling  is,  however,  independent 
of  the  construction  or  form  of  the  still,  but  rests 
upon  the  dift'erent  degrees  of  volatility  of  the  bodies 
subjected  to  the  operation.  By  attention  to  this 
principle,  any  number  of  bodies  of  varied  densities 
may  be  separated,  if  suitable  means  are  adopted, 
the  process  being  termed  fractional  distillation.  The 
earliest  alchemists  knew  that  the  more  volatile  a 
body,  the  less  heat  does  it  require  to  convert  it  into 
vapour ; and  dee  verm.  By  transmitting  the  vapour  of 
two  liquids  simultaneously  through  agood  condensing 
medium,  the  temperature  of  which  is  lower  than  the 
boiling  point  of  the  heavier,  but  not  so  low  as  the 
point  at  which  the  lighter  boils,  it  is  evident  that  the 
vapour  of  the  heavier  liquid  will  be  condensed,  while 
the  other  retains  its  gaseous  state.  This  is  beautifully 
illustrated  by  the  subject  under  consideration.  The 
temperature  at  which  water  boils  is  universally  known 
to  be  212°  Fahr.  (100°  C.)  ; alcohol  boils  at  173°T 
^Fahr.  (78°’4  C.).  If  a mixture  of  these  two  liquids  be 
introduced  into  a retort  or  still,  the  mixture  will  boil 
at  an  intermediate  temperature,  proportionate  to  the 
quantity  of  each  liquid  present;  but  the  alcohol  being 
the  lighter  is  driven  over  in  larger  quantity  at  first, 
caiTying  with  it  some  aqueous  vapour : as  the  boiling 
continues  more  water  is  given  off,  until,  at  the  end 
of  the  operation,  nothing  passes  over  but  steam. 
When  the  mixed  vapours  are  conducted  through  a 
tube  placed  in  water  below  212°  Fahr.  (1U0°  C.),  but 
not  so  low  as  the  boiling  point  of  the  mixed  liquid, 
the  water  is  condensed,  and  the  alcoholic  vapour 
remains  unaffected,  till  the  temperature  of  the  re- 
frigerator is  lower  than  173°’l  Fahr.  (78°'4  C.).  This 
is  what  happens  in  distillation  with  the  ordinary 
ajiparatus.  In  the  first  and  second  volutions  of  the 
worm  in  the  condensing  tube,  the  aqueous  portion 
is  more  or  less  condensed,  but  the  s])irit  retains  its 
acquired  elasticity  till  it  traverses  the  worm  to  where 
the  temperature  is  below  its  boiling  point ; there  it 
becomes  liquid.  In  the  days  of  the  early  distillers, 
when  only  the  common  still  and  w'onn  were  in 
operation,  and  the  whole  of  the  water  eliminated 
with  the  alcoholic  vajiours  was  found  in  the  receiver, 
it  was  only  by  repeated  distillations  of  the  first  pro- 
ducts that  a concentrated  spirit  could  be  obtained  ; 
and  this  was  effected  by  a great  expenditure  of  time, 
fuel,  and  alcohol. 

So  soon  as  the  attenuation  of  the  wort  has  reached 
its  lowest  point  it  is  run  into  the  still  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  In  the  old  method  of  working, 
the  wash  is  distilled  in  two  large  retorts  or  stills, 
each  of  from  600  to  1200  gallons  capacity,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  factory.  These  retorts  are 
provided  with  a rotatory  chain  apparatus  for  pre- 
venting the  lies  from  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the 
still,  ami  becoming  charred,  in  which  case  they  would 
communicate  a disagreeable  taste  to  the  spirit. 

Previous  to  distillation,  about  1 lb.  of  soap  is 
added  to  every  100  gallons  of  the  wash.  When 
the  chaige  of  wash  is  8000  gallons,  the  distillation  is 
carried  on  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  without  risk 
of  it  “ running  foul,”  till  about  2400  gallons  are  drawn 
off.  These  constitute  the  low  idnea,  or  singlings,  and 


are  very  weak.  The  remainder  of  the  spirituous 
product  of  the  8000  gallons  is  received  in  another 
vessel  for  a further  distillation.  The  singlings  are 
redistilled,  or  (limhled,  in  the  second  still,  and  the 
spirit  drawn  off  till  it  begins  to  acquire  a disagreeable 
taste  and  smell.  These  are  technically  termed  “the 
faints,”  and  owe  their  peculiarity  to  essential  oils  held 
in  solution.  The  faints  are  collected  in  tlie  faints- 
back,  and  mixed  with  the  muddy  part  of  the  first 
distillation,  water  is  added,  and  the  whole  redistilled. 
Very  weak  singlings  are  the  result,  which,  upon  a 
second  distillation,  afford  finished  spirit. 

Some  distillers  continue  the  first  distillation  as 
long  as  any  alcohol  comes  over,  and  then  subject 
the  low  wines  to  a second  distillation  in  the  spirit 
still.  The  first  portions  are  more  or  less  blue  or 
muddy,  and  consequently  are  run  into  the  faints- 
back.  As  soon  as  the  spirit  becomes  clear,  and 
devoid  of  a disagreeable  odour,  it  is  run  into  the 
spirit-back.  The  quantity  of  the  spirit  obtained 
in  well-regulated  distilleries  amounts  to  about  three- 
fourths  or  even  four-fifths  of  the  low  wines  operated 
upon ; faints  are  drawn  over  at  the  end  of  the  dis- 
tillation, and  are  turned  into  the  faints-back,  together 
with  the  first  portions.  These  faints  are  mixed,  as 
before  stated,  with  a considerable  quantity  of  water, 
and  distilled,  in  order  to  free  them  from  the  disagree- 
able oil  eviscerated  by  the  husks  of  the  grain. 

A self-regulating  bath  is,  in  some  distilleries,  put 
in  the  capital  of  the  still.  The  common  Scotch  stills 
have  the  capital  15  to  20  feet  high,  to  prevent 
the  wash  from  boiling  over  into  the  worm ; it  is 
customary  to  strike  the  capital  from  time  to  time 
with  a rod,  and  from  the  sound  emitted,  it  is  inferred 
whether  it  be  empty,  partially  filled,  or  in  danger  of 
an  overflow ; in  the  latter  case  the  fire  is  withdrawn 
or  damped  by  means  of  a spout  near  the  furnace  • 
door,  and  which  is  supplied  with  water  from  a cistern 
in  tlie  upper  part  of  the  building.  When  a very 
pure  spirit  is  required,  it  is  customary  to  dilute  the 
liquor  with  water  and  submit  it  to  a third  distillation, 
in  order  that  the  distillate  may  not  have  the  harsh 
taste  of  strong  alcoholic  liquids.  By  the  use  of  the 
improved  stills,  a liquid  60  per  cent,  over  proof  is 
obtained,  even  in  the  first  distillation,  and  at  a con- 
siderable saving  of  fuel,  time,  and  labour,  while  the 
use  of  soap,  &c.,  is  unnecessary. 

The  usual  yield  of  proof  spirit  from  malt  is  be- 
tween 2 and  2|  gallons  per  bushel.  The  largest 
amount  of  spirit  procured  from  one  quarter  of  corn 
is  20  gallons.  As  a general  rule,  the  lower  the  heat 
at  which  the  distillation  is  carried  on,  the  purer  will 
be  the  spirit.  AVhen  an  excess  of  soap  has  been 
used,  and  the  distillation  urged  too  rapidly,  the 
distillate  often  possesses  a saponaceous  flavour, 
which  is  occasioned  by  its  fatty  particles  being 
carried  over  mechanically  in  the  vapour,  and  dis- 
solved in  the  alcoholic  liquid.  The  manner  in  which 
the  soap  acts  to  prevent  the  charge  running  foul  is 
as  follows: — During  fermentation  and  subsequent 
transference  of  the  wort  into  the  still,  small  portions 
of  acetic  acid  are  generated,  which  decompose  part 
of  the  soap,  setting  free  the  oily  compound,  which 
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rises  to  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  and  breaks  the 
bubbles  of  vapour  as  they  ascend  througli  it  from 
the  bottom  of  the  retort;  hence  the  liquid  cannot 
pass  over  unless  the  boiling  be  violently  urged. 

The  average  quantity  of  spirit  obtained  by  the 
Irish  distillers  from  a barrel  of  malt,  i e.,  12  stones, 
is  8^  gallons,  Irish  measure,  or  6 gallons  5 pints  and 
1?  noggins,  imperial  measure,  of  24  per  cent,  over 
proof. 

Dr.  Ure  performed  several  experiments,  at  the 
request  of  the  Board  of  Excise,  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  a discussion  which  had  taken  place  in  Ire- 
land relative  to  the  extent  to  which  raw  grain  could 
be  fermented;  the  most  decisive  of  his  results  is  the 
following: — 3 bushels  of  mixed  grains  were  taken, 
consisting  of  2 of  barley,  one-half  of  oats,  and  one- 
half  of  malt,  which,  being  coarsely  ground  by  a 
hand-mill,  were  mashed  in  a new  tun  with  24  gallons 
of  water  at  155°  Eahr.  (68°'3  C.).  The  mash  liquor 
drawn  off  amounted  to  18  gallons,  at  the  density  of 
1‘04G5;  temperature  of  82°  Fahr.  (27°-7  C.).  Being 
set  in  a new  tun,  it  began  to  ferment  in  the  course 
of  twelve  hours,  and  in  four  days  it  was  attenuated 
down  to  spec.  grav.  1‘012.  This  yielded,  upon  dis- 
tillation, 3’22  gallons  of  low  wines,  and  after  rectifi- 
cation, 3‘05  gallons  of  spirits,  the  quantity  equivalent 
to  the  attenuation  by  the  tables  being  3’31. 

Before  the  fermented  wort  goes  into  the  still,  a 
calculation  is  made  by  the  excise  officer  on  duty  of 
the  quantity  of  wash  drawn  from  the  wash-back, 
which  has  been  pumped  into  what  is  called  the 
wash-charger.  If  the  liquor  in  the  charger  exceeds 
the  quantity  in  the  back,  the  distiller  has  to  pay  on 
the  higher  amount;  if  it  contain  less,  he  must  pay 
according  to  the  wash-back,  as  being  the  larger 
quantity,  ^^'hen  all  the  wash  is  transferred  to  the 
charger,  its  exit  tap  is  unlocked,  and  the  wash  is 
allowed  to  be  drawn  off  into  the  still ; the  charging 
and  dhscharging  tap  of  the  still  being  fastened  by  the 
officers,  so  that  there  can  be  no  transfer  of  wash 
except  through  the  pumps.  The  first  distillation 
from  the  wash  is  worked  into  the  low-wine  receiver, 
and  the  strength  and  quantity  are  ascertained  by  the 
excise  officei'  and  compared  with  the  quantity  which 
the  contents  of  the  wash-back  had  been  estimated  to 
produce.  This  is  then  inimped  from  the  receiver 
into  the  low- wine  charger,  and  after  the  officer  has 
performed  his  duty,  it  is  permitted  to  be  drawn  off 
into  the  low-wine  still,  which  is  a distillation  of  the 
second  extraction ; the  low-wine  still  then  wetrks 
into  another  cask,  called  the  spirit-receiver ; when 
that  distillation  is  finished,  the  olficer,  rcattending 
on  regular  notice  for  that  purpose,  takes  the  quan- 
tity and  strength  of  the  spirit  therein,  and  upon  the 
quantity  so  ascertained  he  charges  the  duty.  If  it 
happens  that  the  actual  quantity  of  spirit,  after  the 
distillation,  differs  from  the  hjqiothetical  quantity 
ascertained  by  previous  calculations,  he  gives  to  the 
government  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  levies  duty 
on  the  higher  quantity,  whichsoever  that  may  be. 

In  distilling  low  wines,  one  portion  of  them  goes 
into  the  spirit,  and  another  into  the  faints-receiver ; 
these  faints  are,  in  the  next  distillation,  united  with 


the  low-wines  from  the  succeeding  wash-back,  and 
are  worked  together ; the  united  produce  goes  partly 
into  the  spirit-cask,  and  partly  back  into  the  faints- 
cask.  The  operation  is  thus  continued  till  the  backs 
are  emjitied.  All  these  backs,  chargers,  receivers, 
&c.,  are  secured  by  locks,  the  keys  of  which  are 
kept  by  the  excise  officer. 

Fig.  6 is  a drawing  of  the  common  stiO : A is  the 
body  incased  in  brickwork,  D,  and  directly  over  the 
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fire  : C,  the  head  attached  to  the  condensing-worm, 
E,  placed  in  the  water-tub,  F,  where  the  vapour  is 
condensed  to  a liquid  which  flows  into  a receiver 
at  K.  The  still  is  of  variable  dimensions,  from  10  to 
500  gallons.  This  form  of  apparatus  was  in  use  for 
a considerable  period. 

WouLi'E,  having  the  principle  of  Glauber’s 
apparatus  in  view,  wa-s  the  first  to  apply  the  facts 
already  cited,  in  order  to  obtain  strong  spirit,  and 
various  other  products  of  distillation.  His  ap- 
paratus bears  the  name  of  its  inventor  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  shown  in  Fig.  7,  and  consists 
of  a series  of  bottles,  placed  in  a range.  Each  of 
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these  bottles  has  three  openbigs  or  necks ; the  first 
bottle  was  connected  with  the  beak  of  the  still  by  a 
pipe  or  tube,  which  passes  through  the  neck,  «,  to 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  bottom.  A safety-tube 
is  introduced  through  the  neck,  5,  and  dips  into  the 
liquid  in  the  bottle.  The  bottle.  A,  communicates 
with  the  bottle,  B,  by  means  of  a pipe  or  tube,  c, 
bent  at  right  angles;  in  the  first  it  opens  a little 
below  the  cork,  but  in  the  second  it  passes  nearly  to 
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the  bottom.  The  second  is  joined  in  a similar  way 
to  a third  and  fourth  bottle,  if  required.  This 
apparatus  is  in  constant  use  in  the  laboratory,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  aqueous  solutions  of  gaseous 
bodies.  The  same  principle  is  to  be  observed  in  all 
the  various  modifications  of  stills  constructed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  most  important 
of  which  will  be  described. 

In  this  kingdom,  the  modifications  in  the  con- 
struction of  stills  have  been  various.  Previous  to 
the  year  1788  the  old  form  of  still  was  in  general 
use.  From  the  slowness  of  the  distillation,  a week 
elapsed  before  a charge  was  completely  worked  off, 
and  even  then  the  products  were  very  dilute.  At 
this  period  the  excise  duty  levied  was  according  to 
the  size  of  the  still,  and  no  further  trouble  was  taken 
by  the  officers  as  to  how  the  worts,  &c.,  were  made, 
except  that  they  visited  the  distilleries  occasionally, 
to  observe  if  any  other  stills  were  in  operation,  or  if 
larger  ones  were  substituted  for  those  which  had 

Fig.  8. 


been  already  gauged.  About  the  above  period  an 
important  revolution  took  place  in  the  construction 
of  this  apparatus  by  a firm  in  Leith,  by  which  the 
distillation  was  very  much  expedited.  They  les- 
sened the  height  and  increased  the  width  of  the 
still,  to  expose  a larger  surface  to  the  action  of  the 
fire  than  could  be  done  in  the  old  form ; the  head 
of  the  still  was  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  vapour  generated,  and  occasionally  several 
outlets  or  pipes  were  inserted  around  the  horizontal 
upper  part,  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  steam  and 
alcoholic  vapour  into  the  condensing  worm.  This 
still  could  be  charged,  distilled  off,  and  be  ready  for 
another  operation,  in  the  course  of  a few  hours. 
The  inventors  preserved  to  themselves  its  exclusive 
use  for  about  twelve  months;  but  such  an  important 
discovery  could  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  com- 
peting neighbours,  and  hence  its  use  shortly  after- 
wards became  general  throughout  Scotland.  The 
excise,  untd  they  became  apprised  of  the  fact, 

Fig.  9. 


were  outwitted,  the  distillers  evading  the  duty  which 
they  should  have  paid  for  the  excess  of  spirits  dis- 
tilled above  the  allowance  to  which  the  former 
method  of  gauging  subjected  them. 

The  excise  duty,  however,  was  upon  this  soon 
altered,  and  year  by  year  increased ; but  the  distillers, 
constantly  upon  the  alert,  still  cheated  the  overseers 
appointed  by  Parliament.  At  length,  in  1799,  a 
parliamentary  committee  was  appointed  to  investi- 
gate this  branch  of  the  excise  laws.  In  consequence 
of  their  report  the  distillers  Were  subjected  to  an 
excise  duty  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  still, 
and  on  the  supposition  that  it  would  be  worked  off 
and  charged  every  eight  successive  minutes  during 
the  distilling  season.  Even  this  time  was  consider- 
ably shortened  by  the  distiller ; but  the  amount  of 
fuel  consumed,  and  the  consequent  wear  and  tear, 
left  it  a matter  of  doubt  whether  with  any  profit. 
The  rapidity  of  this  distillation  was  carried  so  far, 
that  in  1815,  the  last  year  of  the  license  duty,  a still 
of  80  gallons  capacity  could  be  distilled  off,  emptied, 
and  be  ready  for  a successive  operation  in  three  ^d 


a half  minutes,  sometimes  in  three  minutes!  A still 
of  40  gallons  could  be  drawn  off  in  two  and  a half 
minutes.  An  alteration  in  the  excise  laws  at  this 
time  did  away  with  the  license  duty,  and  the  law  be- 
came the  same  as  in  England,  the  duty  being  levied 
upon  the  wash  and  spirits  procured  therpfrom. 

For  a long  time,  however,  Scotch  stills  were  con- 
structed on  the  plan  of  those  in  use  during  the 
period  of  rapid  distillation,  namely,  by  having  tlieir 
bottoms  wider  than  the  English  stills,  in  proportion 
to  their  size. 

The  subjoined  Figs.,  8 and  9,  represent  a sec- 
tional and  front  view  of  the  Scotch  still,  at  the 
period  wlien  rapid  distillation  was  popular  amongst 
spirit  manufacturers.  E E is  the  body  of  the  still, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  about  16  feet  in  diameter, 
and  convex  towards  the  middle ; the  depth  of  the 
still  at  the  centre  is  about  11  feet,  and  the  sides 
and  bottom  meet  at  an  acute  angle  at  the  verge. 
The  hollow  bottom  of  the  still  is  connected  by 
solder  or  rivets  with  the  shoulder,  B ; c is  a rim, 
which  serves  to  support  the  still  and  also  to  protect 
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it  from  the  fire.  D,  seen  in  the  front  view  of  the 
apparatus,  is  the  discharging  pipe.  In  the  shoulder 
of  the  still  are  several  elliptical  openings,  from  which 
proceed  oblique  conical  tubes,  which  enter  the 
cylinder  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  boiler  ; G and 
n are  two  of  these  pipes ; i i i i are  lower  openings; 
and  K K the  top  openings ; F is  a section  of  the 
central  column  ; L,  an  agitator  within  the  still,  to 
keep  the  bottom  free  from  sedimentary — matters  a 
chain  agitator  was  sometimes  substituted  ; M,  a ver- 
tical axis  of  the  agitator,  to  which  a horizontal 
toothed  wheel,  N,  is  attached ; O is  another  such 
cogged  wheel,  but  vertical,  gearing  into  the  wheel, 
N,  so  as  to  communicate  its  motion  to  the  latter 
when  required ; p,  a handle  fixed  upon  the  axis  of 
tlie  wheel,  0,  by  which  it  is  turned ; w,  support  of 
handle  and  axis ; R,  a fan  to  break  the  froth  formed 
by  boiling;  its  axis  rests  upon  the  cross-bar,  s. 
Motion  is  given  to  the  fan  by  the  vertical  axis,  T ; 
this  axis  enters  the  large  pipe  that  carries  off  the 
vapours,  through  a steam-proof  packed  box,  x ; a 
similar  box  surrounds  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  0 ; v is 
the  pipe  communicating  with  the  condensing-worm, 
through  which  the  vapours  escape  to  be  condensed. 


Fig  10. 


Tlie  funnel  pipe,  o,  shown  in  the  perspective  view, 
serves  to  charge  the  still,  and  Y is  the  cover  of  the 
central  column,  which  is  held  in  its  proper  position 
by  chains,  as  seen  at  z. 

An  adaf)tation  of  this  still,  by  Sir  Anthony  Per- 
rier of  Cork,  is  shown  in  Fig.  10.  The  liquid  to  be 
distilled  is  made  to  flow  gradually  and  continuously 
over  the  heated  surface  of  the  boiler,  while  it  parts 
with  its  alcohol.  The  bottom  of  the  boiler  is  divided 
by  concentric  partitions,  sufficiently  high  to  prevent 
the  liquid  from  boiling  over  ; these  partitions  have 
openings  from  one  to  another  at  opposite  sides,  so 
as  to  make  the  course  a sort  of  labyrinth,  a is  the 
reservoir  of  liquor  prepared  for  operation  ; b,  a pipe 
descending  from  this  reservoir,  which  conducts  the 
liquor  into  the  boiler  at  c,  the  commencement  of  the 
labyrinth,  in  flowing  through  which  it  progressively 
traverses  the  whole  surface  of  the  bottom,  so  that 
the  full  effect  of  the  fire  is  exerted  upon  tlun  layers 
of  the  liquid.  This  causes  the  evaporation  to 
proceed  with  great  celerity,  and  when  the  liquid 
reaches  the  discharge -pipe  at  the  opposite  side,  it 
contains  no  alcohol.  The  series  of  chains  suspended 
from  the  bars,  e e,  which  are  supported  by  the 


central  shaft,  prevent  the  deposit  of  mucus  and 
albuminous  matters  on  the  bottom  of  the  still.  A 
toothed  wheel  and  pinion  communicate  motion  to 
the  bars,  e e,  through  the  shaft,  and  the  chains  sweep 
the  compartments  between  the  partitions  as  they 
turn  round. 

The  first  step  towards  improving  the  condensing 
apparatus  was  taken  by  Coffey  of  Dublin.  Li  all 
the  preceding  stills,  though  great  rapidity  of  dis- 
tillation had  been  attained,  yet  the  great  disadvantage 
remained  of  having  the  aqueous  and  alcoholic  por- 
tions of  the  distillate  mixed  up,  so  that  it  was  only 
by  repeated  distillations  that  a strong  spirit  could 
be  obtained.  Coffey  inserted  two  pipes  in  the  first 
and  second  rounds  of  the  condensing  worm,  and  led 
them  back  to  the  body  of  the  still.  By  this  simple 
contrivance  a great  part  of  the  water  was  removed 
from  the  mixed  alcohol  and  aqueous  vapours  by 
being  condensed  in  the  first  convolutions,  and  re- 
turned to  the  still  instead  of  flowing  into  the  receiver 
with  the  spirit. 

Subsequently  Coffey  patented  another  still,  which 
gives  in  continuous  distillation  the  strongest  spirit 
that  can  be  obtained  on  the  large  scale.  Fig.  11  is  a 
section  of  this  still.  The  body  of  the  apparatus  con- 
sists of  an  oblong  vessel,  b,  and  two  columns  erected 
thereon,  C D E F and  G H i K.  The  first  of  these 
columns  is  called  the  analyzer,  the  second  the  rec- 
tifier. The  whole  is  made  of  wood,  lined  with 
co])per,  and  the  wood  being  5 or  6 inches  thick, 
little  or  no  heat  is  lost  by  radiation.  The  oblong 
vessel  has  a copper  plate  or  diaphragm,  c </,  across 
the  middle  of  it,  which  divides  it  into  two  chambers, 
b'  b".  This  diaphragm  is  perforated  with  a great 
number  of  small  holes,  for  the  passage  of  the  vapour 
upwards,  and  it  is  also  furnished  with  several  valves, 
which  open  upwards,  as  shown  at  e e e e,  whenever 
the  vapour  is  in  too  great  quantity  to  find  a free 
passage  through  the  perforations.  A pipe,  V v, 
fitted  with  a valve,  which  can  be  opened  or  shut  at 
pleasure  by  means  of  a rod,  t,  passing  through  a 
stuffing-box  on  the  top  of  the  vessel,  descends  from 
this  diaphragm  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  lower 
chamber,  into  a pan  forming  a steam  trap.  Glass 
tubes,  at  x x,  show  at  all  times  the  level  of  the 
liquor  in  the  chambers,  h'  b".  The  column,  c D e F, 
which  is  called  the  analyzer,  consists  of  twelve 
chambers,  / f f J\  formed  by  the  interposition  of 
eleven  copper  diajthragins,  marked  (j  A,  which  are  per- 
forated with  very  numerous  holes,  and  furnished  with 
valves,  0 0 0 0,  opening  upwards.  To  each  of  them 
is  also  attached  a dropping  pipe,  /),  by  which  the 
liquor  flows  from  plate  to  plate ; the  upper  end  of 
each  pij)e  projects  an  inch  or  two  above  the  plate 
in  which  it  is  inserted,  so  that  at  all  times,  during 
the  distillation,  a stratum  of  wash  of  that  depth 
remains  upon  each  diaphragm.  The  lower  end  of 
each  pipe  dips  into  a shallow  pan  on  the  diaphragm 
beneath,  thus  forming  a steam  trap,  by  which  the 
escape  of  vapour  thrtiugh  the  pipe  is  prevented. 
The  pipes  are  inserted  at  alternate  ends  of  the 
diaphragms,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  column,  G H i K,  is  divided  into  chambers  by 
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interposed  copper  plates,  in  a similar  manner  to  that 
just  described  There  are  fifteen  chambers  in  this 
column,  the  lower  ten,  k k k,  &c.,  constitute  the 
rectifier,  and  its  diaphragms  are  perforated  and 
furnished  with  valves  and  dropping  pipes,  precisely 
similar  to  those  of  the  analyzer,  llie  upper  five 
form  the  finished  spirit  condenser,  and  are  separated 
from  the  other  ten  by  a copper  diaphragm,  without 
perforations,  but  having  a large  opening  at  w,  for 
the  passiige  of  alcoholic  vapour,  and  a dropping  pipe 
at  .<!.  Round  the  opening,  w,  is  a neck,  rising  an 
inch  or  so  above  the  surface  of  the  diaphragm. 
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which  prevents  the  return  of  any  finished  spirit  by 
that  opening.  Under  the  dropping  pipe,  s,  is  a pan 
much  deeper  than  those  of  the  other  dropping  pipes, 
and  from  this  pan  a branch  pipe,  y,  passes  out  of 
the  apparatus  and  carries  the  condensed,  but  still 
very  hot  spirits,  to  a worm,  or  other  refrigerator, 
wherein  they  are  cooled.  The  chambers,  v v v v v, 
of  this  spirit  condenser  are  formed  of  plain  unper- 
forated diaphragms  of  copper,  with  alternate  openings 
at  the  ends,  large  enough  both  for  the  passage  of 
the  vapour  upwards  and  of  the  condensed  spirit 
downwards ; the  use  of  these  diaphragms  being 


Fig.  11. 


merely  to  cause  the  vapour  to  pass  along  the  pipe, 
III  ni,  in  a zig-zag  direction,  and  to  be  thus  more 
perfectly  exposed  to  its  condensing  surface. 

In  every  chamber,  both  of  the  finished  spirit  con- 
denser and  of  the  rectifier,  is  a set  of  zig-zag  pipes, 
placed  as  shown  in  the  plan.  Fig.  12.  Each  set  of 
these  pipes  is  connected 
*’*s- 12.  with  the  others  by  the 

bends,  1 1 1 1,  thus  forming 
one  continued  pipe,  m m, 
leading  from  th  e washpuinp, 
Q,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
rectifier,  whence  it  finally 
passes  out,  and  rising  up, 
enters  the  top  chamber 
of  the  analyzer,  where  it 
discharges  itself  at  n.  M 
is  the  wash  charger;  L,  a 
smaller  wash  vessel  connected  with  it  and  with  the 
wash  pump.  This  vessel  is  called  the  wash  reservoir; 
its  use  is  to  retain  a sufficient  reserve  of  wash,  to 
prevent  the  apparatus  being  idle  during  the  delay, 
which  the  excise  regulations  render  unavoidable, 
between  the  emptying  of  the  wash  charger  and  the 
refilling  it  from  a new  back. 

The  pump,  Q,  is  worked  continuously  during  the 
distillation,  so  as  to  supply  the  apparatus  with  a 
VOL.  I. 


regular  stream  of  wash.  It  is  so  constructed  as  to 
be  capable  of  furnishing  somewhat  more  than  is 
necessary,  and  there  is  a pipe,  n,  with  stopcock,  by 
which  part  of  what  is  pumped  up  may  be  allowed 
to  run  back,  and  the  sujiply  sent  into  the  apparatus 
regulated. 

The  st:am  from  the  boiler  a is  conveyed  into  the 
bottom  of  the  spent  wash  receiver  by  the  pipe,  h l>, 
which,  after  entering  the  receiver,  branches  into  a 
number  of  small  pipes,  perforated  with  holes.  The 
steam  is  thus  dispersed  through  every  part  of  the 
wash  in  which  the  pipes  are  immersed.  These  per- 
forated pipes  are  not  shown  in  the  drawing. 

When  commencing  an  operation  the  wash  pump 
is  set  in  motion  to  charge  all  the  zig-zag  pipes,  m ni  m, 
until  the  wash  passes  over  into  the  analyzers  at  n'. 
The  pump  is  then  stopped,  and  the  steam  let  into 
the  bottom  of  the  apparatus  by  the  pipe,  b b.  The 
steam  passes  up  through  the  chambers,  b"  b',  and  by 
the  pipe,  z,  into  the  analyzers,  whence  it  descends, 
through  i,  to  the  bottom  of  the  rectifier  at  N.  It 
then  rises  through  the  chambers,  k k,  enveloping  the 
zig-zag  pipes,  and  rapidly  heating  the  wash  con- 
tained in  them.  "When  the  attendant  perceives,  by 
feeling  the  bends.  III,  that  the  wash  has  been  heated 
in  several  layers  of  these  pipee,  perhaps  eight  or  ten 
layers  (the  number  is  not  of  much  moment),  he 
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again  sets  the  pump  to  work,  and  the  wash,  now 
nearly  boiling  hot,  and  always  in  rapid  motion,  flows 
from  the  pipe  m at  and  passes  down  from  cham- 
ber to  chamber  through  the  dropping  pipes,  in  the 
direction  shown  by  the  arrows  in  a few  of  the  upper 
chambers.  It  may  be  here  observed  that  no  portion 
of  the  wash  passes  through  the  small  holes  perforated 
in  the  diaphragms  which  separate  the  chambers. 
These  holes  are  regulated,  both  in  number  and  size, 
so  as  not  to  be  more  than  sufficient  to  afford  a 
passage  for  the  vapours  upwards,  when  under  some 
pressure.  The  holes,  therefore,  afford  no  outlet  for 
the  liquor,  which  can  only  find  its  way  down  in  the 
zig-zag  course  indicated  by  the  arrows.  It  is  there- 
fore obvious  that  the  wash,  as  it  passes  down,  is 
spread  into  as  many  strata  as  there  are  diaphragms, 
and  is  thus  exposed  to  the  most  searching  action  of 
the  steam  constantly  blowing  up  through  it.  As  it 
falls  from  chamber  to  chamber  its  alcohol  is  volatil- 
ized by  the  steam  passing  upwards ; and  by  the  time 
the  wash  has  reached  the  large  chamber,  b,  no  trace 
of  the  spirit  remains.  The  wash,  as  it  descends 
from  the  analyzer,  accumulates  in  the  large  cham- 
ber, b'.  AVhen  this  vessel  is  nearly  filled,  which 
can  be  perceived  by  inspection  of  the  glass  tube, 
■the  attendant  opens  the  valve  of  the  pipe,  V, 
and  discharges  the  contents  of  b'  into  the  lower 
compartment:  then  shutting  the  valve,  the  wash 
from  the  analyzer  again  accumulates  in  b',  and  when 
it  is  nearly  full,  the  contents  of  the  lower  chamber 
are  discharged  from  the  apparatus  altogether,  through 
the  cock,  n',  and  the  charge  in  b'  let  down  by  open- 
ing the  valve,  V,  as  before ; thus  the  process  goes 
on  so  long  as  there  is  any  wash  to  supply  the  pump. 

When  all  the  wash  is  gone,  water  is  let  into  the 
reservoir,  L,  and  pumped  through  the  pumps,  m m, 
to  obtain  the  last  portions  of  alcohol. 

It  has  been  already  said,  that  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  operation  the  wash  is  stripped  of  all 
its  alcoliol  by  the  time  it  has  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  analyzer ; but  as  a precautionary  measure  the 
chambers,  b'  b",  have  been  superadded,  in  each  of 
which  the  spent  wash  is  exposed  for  about  half  an 
hour  to  the  action  of  the  steam  blowing  through  it. 
There  is  a small  apparatus — not  shown  in  the  en- 
graving— by  which  a portion  of  the  steam  in  the 
chamber,  h",  is  condensed,  cooled,  and  made  to  flow 
constantly  through  a sample  jar,  in  which  is  a 
hydrometer,  or  what  is  better,  two  glass  bulbs,  one 
of  the  spec.  grav.  TOO,  and  the  other,  0‘998.  The 
attendant  knows  all  is  right  when  the  lighter  of 
these  bulbs  floats  in  the  sample  ; hence  the  cham- 
ber, B,  may  be  emptied  without  any  risk  of  loss. 

The  course  of  tlie  wash  being  understood,  that  of 
the  steam  requires  very  little  description. 

The  steam  is  first  blown  through  the  charges  of 
spent  wash  in  the  lower  chamber  of  B,  thence  it 
passes  U]j  through  the  layers  of  wash  on  the  eleven 
diaphragms  of  the  analyzer.  In  its  course  it  abstracts 
alcohol  from  these  layers  of  wash,  depositing  water 
in  its  place.  After  traversing  the  whole  of  the 
analyzer,  the  vapour,  now  containing  much  alcohol, 
passes  by  the  pipe,  ?,  into  the  bottom  of  the  rectifier. 


and  as  it  ascends  it  envelopes  the  pipes  m m,  heat- 
ing the  wash,  and  simultaneously  parting  with  its 
more  watery  portion,  which  is  condensed,  and  falls 
in  a state  of  ebullition  on  the  several  diaphragms  of 
the  rectifier.  By  the  time  the  vapour  reaches  the 
passage,  w,  in  the  bottom  of  the  finished  spirit 
condenser,  it  is  nearly  pure  alcohol ; and  as  it  is 
condensed  by  the  wash  in  the  pipes,  and  falls  on  the 
diaphragm,  it  is  conveyed  away  by  the  pipe,  y,  to  a 
refrigerator.  At  the  top  of  the  spirit  condenser  is  a 
large  fiipe,  R,  which  serves  as  a vent  for  the  uncon- 
densable gas  disengaged  in  the  process,  and  this 
jiipe  also  communicates  with  the  refrigerator,  so 
that  should  alcoholic  vapour  at  any  time  pass  out  of 
the  apparatus,  no  loss  is  sustained  beyond  the  waste 
of  fuel  caused  by  condensing  it  by  the  water  of  the 
refrigerator,  instead  of  the  wash  of  the  condenser. 

The  liquor  formed  on  the  several  diaphragms  of 
the  rectifier  descends  to  the  bottom  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  wash  falls  from  chamber  to  chamber 
in  the  analyzer ; but  as  it  still  contains  alcohol,  it  is 
conveyed  by  the  pipe,  S,  to  the  pump,  Q,  by  which 
it  is  raised  up  with  the  wash  to  be  again  distilled. 

A thermometer  at  m'  shows  tlie  attendant  the 
temperature  of  the  wash  as  it  issues  from  the  pipe, 
m m,  into  the  analyzer,  being  the  only  guide  he 
requires  for  managing  the  operation : for  when  the 
temperature  is  what  it  should  be,  nothing  can  go 
wrong  in  the  work.  Whenever  the  thermometer 
indicates  too  high  a temperature,  more  wash  is  let 
into  the  apparatus,  and  vice  versa — the  quantity 
being  regulated  by  the  tap  and  the  pipe,  n.  Very 
little  nicety  is  requisite  on  this  point,  the  fluctua- 
tion of  a few  degrees  above  or  below  the  proper 
heat  is  of  little  consequence,  and  it  is  very  seldom 
found  necessary  to  alter  the  supply  of  wash. 

The  water  for  supplying  the  boiler  passes  through 
a long  coil  of  pipe  immersed  in  boiling-hot  spent 
wash,  by  which  means  it  is  raised  to  a high  tenqiera- 
ture  before  it  reaches  the  boiler. 

The  vapour  passing  through  this  apparatus  is 
condensed  by  the  wash,  and  not  by  water ; and  no 
heat  is  wasted  as  in  the  common  process. 

The  continental  savans  at  an  early  date  improved 
the  forms  of  stills.  Poissonier,  in  the  year  1779, 
proposed  a modification  of  tlie  common  still,  which 
would  probably  have  come  into  general  use,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  better  and  more  ingenious  inven- 
tion of  M.  Adam,  before  alluded  to.  Being  an 
auditor  of  a course  of  chemical  lectures  at  Mont- 
pellier, during  which  the  merits  of  Woulee’s  appara- 
tus as  a condenser  was  discussed,  Adam  conceived 
the  idea  of  constructing  a still  in  which  the  prmci- 
2iles  of  the  apparatus  of  Glauber  ■ and  Woulit; 
should  be  aiqilied  to  the  condensation  of  alcohoiii' 
vajiour.  In  1801  he  took  a ten  j^ears’  brevet,  or 
patent,  for  his  invention,  and  since  that  time  a 
comjilete  revolution  has  been  effected  in  the  art  of 
distillation.  About  the  same  time  Solimani  obtained 
a patent  for  another  form  of  distillatory  apjiaratus. 
This  gentleman  was  a physician  at  Nimes,  and 
formerly  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  experimental 
philoso^ihy,  and  disputed  the  jiriority  of  his  in- 
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ventioii  with  Adam  ; but  his  patent  is  dated  J uly, 
1801,  a few  days  later  than  Adam’s.  Various  other 
modifications  of  the  still  and  condensing  apparatus 
were  shortly  after  introduced,  the  most  important 
being  that  of  M.  Berard,  patented  on  the  IGth  of 
August,  1806.' 

Fig.  13  is  a drawing  of  Adam’s  still ; b is  the  body 
of  the  still,  incased  in  brickwork,  and  heated  by  the 
furnace,  a.  The  head,  i,  of  the  still  carries  off  the 
alcoholic  vapour  to  a series  of  egg-shaped  copper 
vessels,  H,  H,  H,  the  first  of  which  it  enters  at  the 
top,  and  terminates  at  the  bottom  in  a perforated 
rose,  like  that  of  a watering-pot,  the  holes  being 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  first 
vessel  is  connected  with  the  second,  and  the  second 
with  the  third,  by  the  pipes,  K,  Ji,  proceeding  from 
the  top  of  each,  and  terminating  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ne.vt,  in  the  form  of  a rose,  simOar  to  the  pipe,  I, 
the  tubes  fitting  air-tight  into  them.  They  are 
supported  on  a framework,  q p,  the  wider  end  being 


uppermost.  D,  D,  D are  cocks,  to  show  when  they 
are  half-full.  The  last  vessel — here  the  third — is 
furnished  with  a bucket,  N,  soldered  to  its  upper 
end,  and  filled  with  water  to  condense  the  vapour  ; 
the  hot  water  is  drawn  off  by  the  stopcock,  0.  When 
the  stiU  is  furnished  with  four  or  more  oval-shaped 
vessels,  the  last  two  have  refrigerators  attached  to 
them ; if  strong  spirit  be  not  required,  the  third 
may  be  dispensed  with.  The  pipes,  S,  R,  furnished 
with  stopcocks,  connect  the  second  and  third  vessel 
with  the  globe,  t,  from  which  the  worm  in  the 
covered  vessel,  u,  proceeds,  v a large  tube, 
which  contains  the  second  worm,  being  a continua- 
tion of  the  one  in  the  vessel,  u,  and  is  filled  with 
cold  water  by  means  of  a water-pipe,  entering  at  the 
bottom,  though  not  shown  in  the  figure  ; and  as 
the  water  gets  warm,  it  is  discharged  by  the  pipe,  c. 
Another  pipe,  a b,  issues  from  the  head  of  the 
vessel,  u,  and  is  inserted  in  the  globe,  t,  a continua- 
tion of  which,  though  not  shown  in  the  figure. 


connects  this  globe  with  the  body  of  the  still,  or 
Avith  either  of  the  egg-shaped  vessels,  at  pleasure; 
(jyif  connects  the  vessels  U with  the  body  of  the 
still,  as  also  with  H,  H,  H,  by  means  of  the  branching 
pipes  from  their  bottoms,  which  are  furnished  with 
stopcocks,  7i,  ?,  ; the  stopcocks,  /,  /,  m,  w,  in  the  pipe 
<1  (/ ;/,  serve  to  regulate  the  connection  with  either  of 
tliese  vessels,  as  occasion  requires  it.  The  pipe  and 
stopcock  in  the  shoulder  of  the  boiler  regulate  the 
proper  quantity  of  wine  to  be  introduced ; and  c, 
another  pipe  and  stopcock,  serves  to  run  off  the 
viiiuyse,  or  spent  wine,  from  the  still,  when  all  the 
spirit  has  been  eliminated.  Another  pipe,  x x x, 
connects  the  three  vessels,  as  well  as  the  caitital  of 
the  still,  with  a small  worm  placed  in  the  vessel,  F, 
the  connecting  branch  pipes  being  furnished  with 
stopcocks,  to  open  or  close  a connection  with  any  of 
the  vessels,  o o is  a funnel  pipe,  which  serves  to 
charge  the  apparatus  with  irpasse,  or  weak  brandy, 
and  is  joined  Avith  the  first,  H,  and  the  frame,  (j  i>, 
by  iron  stays.  The  Avhole  of  the  still  and  condens- 


ing apparatus  is  constructed  of  tinned  copper,  and 
the  pipes  connected  by  solder. 

Distillation  is  begun  by  opening  the  stopcocks, 
/,  /,  m,  11 ; also,  the  pipe  in  the  shoulder  of  the  boiler, 
and  closing  the  cocks,  b,  i,  7:;  the  vessel,  U,  is  then 
filled  with  Avine  through  the  supply  pipe,  /,  inserted 
in  the  cover,  by  means  of  a forcing  pump,  till  the 
Avine  floAvs  out  by  the  pipe  in  the  shoulder  of  B ; this 
is  then  closed,  and  the  cocks,  k,  /,  h,  opened  in  suc- 
cession, till  the  wine  floAvs  out  at  d d d,  the  stopcocks, 
H,  m,  I,  being  closed  as  the  still  and  first  and  second 
vessels  are  filled  in  succession.  The  pumping  of  the 
wine  is  continued  until  the  vessel,  U,  is  nearly  filled  ; 
the  refrigerators,  N and  V,  are  then  filled  Avith  cold 
water.  Everything  being  thus  prepared,  all  the 
loAver  cocks  are  closed,  and  the  upper  stopcocks,  jr, 
jr,  R,  s,  opened,  in  order  to  alloAv  a free  passage  for 
the  vapour  ; the  fire  is  then  urged  on  till  the  liquor 
in  the  still  begins  to  boil.  Tlie  first  portion  of  vapour 
is  richest  in  spirit,  and  this  passing  into  the  first 
vessel  H,  by  the  capital  i,  is  condensed.  The  Avine 
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in  this  vessel — which  is  heated  by  the  vapour  rising 
from  the  boiler — contains  a greater  proportion  of 
alcohol,  on  which  account  it  boils  quicker,  and  can- 
not reach  so  high  a temperature  as  the  liquid  in  B. 
The  eliminated  vapour  from  the  first  H,  in  consequence 
of  the  low  tempeiature  at  which  it  is  generated,  con- 
tains less  water,  and  this  being  condensed  in  the 
second,  renders  the  wine  which  it  contains  much 
stronger  than  that  in  the  first.  It  conse,quently  boils 
at  a still  lower  heat.  The  more  aqueous  portion  of 
the  vapour  from  the  second  n,  passing  off  by  the 
connecting  pipe,  K m,  is  partly  condensed  in  the 
third,  while  the  concentrated  alcoholic  vapour  enters 
the  condensing  worm  in  the  vessel,  u,  through  the 
pipe,  S,  where  it  is  condensed,  and  flows  out  into  the 
receiver,  w.  This  receiver  is  tightly  covered  to  pre- 
vent evaporation  of  the  alcohol ; and  in  order  that 
the  amount  of  liquid  undergoing  condensation  may 
be  seen,  a gla.ss  pipe  connects  the  lower  end  of  the 
wonn  and  the  receiver.  As  soon  as  the  distilled 
product,  when  examined  by  the  hydrometer,  shows 
a diminution  of  strength,  the  receiver  is  changed, 
and  tlie  weaker  liquor,  or  repasse,  is  submitted  to  a 
second  distillation.  The  strength  of  the  liquor  in 
the  boiler,  b,  or  in  any  of  tlie  condensers,  may  be 
ascertained  by  means  of  the  jiipe,  x x x,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  last,  and  communicates  with  the  small 
worm,  F,  be.side  the  body  of  the  still ; from  each  of 
the  others,  as  also  from  the  capital,  pipes  open  into 
it,  and  as  these  are  each  furnished  with  stopcocks, 
the  vapours  from  any  particular  condenser,  or  the 
still,  may  be  liquefied  in  the  small  worm,  F,  the  other 
communications  being  cut  off.  The  spirit  as  it  fiows 
out  of  the  end  of  this  worm  is  received  in  a testing- 
glass,  and  examined  by  the  hydrometer,  or  by  other 
means.  When  the  liquor  in  the  body  of  the  still  is 
exhausted,  the  fire  is  withdrawn,  the  other  communi- 
cations with  the  oval-shaped  vessels  and  great  worm 
are  cut  off,  and  the  cock,  c,  opened  to  draw  off  the  i‘i»- 
anse,  or  residue.  If  it  appears  that  the  liquid  in  any  of 
the  condensers  is  exhausted,  it  is  run  off  to  the  body 
of  the  still  by  turning  the  stopcocks  appended  to  it. 
The  still  is  next  charged  by  allowing  the  unexhausted 
liquor  in  H,  ii,  H,  to  flow  in  through  the  pipe  </(/(/, 
and  the  remainder,  sufficient  to  fill  the  boiler  as 
before,  is  supplied  from  the  vessel,  u.  H,  ii,  ii  may 
be  half  filled  with  brand}q  or  repanse,  through  the 
tunnel  pipe,  o o ; after  which  the  lower  taps  are 
closed,  and  the  upper  ones  opened  as  before,  and  the 
distillation  continued.  During  the  transmission  of 
the  alcoholic  vapour  through  the  wine  vessel,  u,  the 
contents  become  heated,  and  some  spirituous  vapour 
is  given  off,  which  may  be  conducted  into  the  body 
of  the  still,  or  any  of  the  condensers,  as  deemed 
desirable,  by  the  pipe  h,  the  continuation  of  which  is 
not  expressed  in  the  drawing. 

When  weak  spirit  is  required,  the  communication 
with  the  third  H is  cut  off'  by  closing  the  stopcocks, 
M,  s,  and  opening  li,  and  when  an  extra  strong  liquor 
is  required,  a fourth  condenser  is  supplied  ; for  the 
gp-eater  the  number  of  condensers,  the  better  and 
more  completely  will  the  rectification  be  effected. 
The  body  of  this  kind  of  still  is  required  to  be 


stronger  than  ordinary,  in  consequence  of  the  pres- 
sure from  the  Wollffe’s  bottles,  h h h,  which,  of 
course,  renders  the  expansive  force  of  the  Vapour 
greater. 

An  elevation  of  the  apparatus  of  Solimani  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  14,  of  which  Fig.  15  is  a section.  The 
distillation  is  effected  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 
Four  stills  constitute  the  set;  these  are  A,  A,  B,  b,  in 
the  seetion,  two  are  placed  at  each  side  of  the 
chimney,  T.  Each  pair  of  stills  is  connected  at  the 
bottom  by  the  pipes,  E,  e'  ; the  body  of  each  still  is 
about  4 feet  square  and  18  inches  deep,  and  rests 
upon  stout  iron  bars,  c c c,  firmly  fixed  in  the  walls 
of  the  furnace,  d d d' d'  are  the  necks  of  the  stills  ; 
they  measure  about  3 feet  in  breadth,  and  are  long 
enough  to  rise  above  the  stone  vault,  f.  The  heads 
of  the  stills  are  rather  low,  and  their  curvature, 
g g g'  (/,  rather  wide  ; they  are  soldered  to  a large 
pipe,  H h',  which  conducts  the  alcoholic  vapour  to  the 
copper  vessels,  k k',  forming  a part  of  the  condensing 
apparatus.  Some  of  the  vapour  is  condensed  in  these 
vessels,  and  forms  a liquid  layer  on  the  bottom, 
through  which  the  remaining  vapour  has  to  force  its 
way.  F f'  are  large  pifies  for  carrying  off  the  uncon- 
densed gas  into  the  vessels,  i T,  wherein  is  contained 
the  condensing  apparatus,  or  “ dephlegmator.” 
Another  small  pipe,  not  shown  in  the  figure,  carries 
off  the  vajiour  from  i i'  into  the  condenser,  which 
is  immersed  in  water  in  the  stone  cistern,  M ; and  the 
small  pipes,  a u',  supjily  the  cold  water  to  the  vessels 
1 1'  from  M. 

The  stills  are  charged  with  wine  through  the  main 
pipe,  P,  which  branches  into  them.  By  turning  the 
stopcocks  of  this  pipe,  either  pair  of  stills  may  be 
charged  with  wine,  as  the  pipe,  e,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  p,  reach  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  body  of 
the  stills.  The  pipe,  x,  x,  supplies  the  large  cistern, 
M,  with  cold  water. 

The  condenser  in  each  of  the  vessels,  i i',  is  kept 
cool  by  a self-acting  ap^iaratus,  that  admits  the  water 
from  the  cistern,  M,  in  the  requisite  iiroportion  to 
cool  the  parallelogram  condenser,  Fig.  16. 

Tj  e stills  are  heated  by  two  boilers,  about  10  feet 
long  and  4^  wide,  which  contain  a depth  of  about 
8 to  12  inches  of  water,  h h h'  h'  show  a portion  of 
the  fine,  which,  at  the  fire,  is  about  8 inches  square, 
and  gradually  gets  narrower  as  it  approaches  the 
chimney.  The  length  of  the  flue  from  the  fire  to 
the  chimney  is  about  36  feet,  being  brought  several 
times  back  and  forth  under  the  boilers,  that  no  heat 
may  be  lost,  z z'  are  pipes  for  carrying  off  the  steam 
into  the  chimney. 

During  the  time  the  stills  are  in  the  course  of 
being  charged,  the  water  in  the  boilers  is  raised  to 
the  boiling  point,  and  the  steam  which  is  generated, 
circulating  around  the  stills,  quickly  raises  them  to 
the  requisite  temperature.  The  alcoholic  vapour 
passes  thi-ough  a a'  into  the  vessels,  K k'  ; part  of 
it  is  here  condensed,  the  remainder  enters  the  first 
condenser  through  the  large  pipe,  f Fh  All  the  con- 
densed liquid  that  is  formed  in  this  refrigerator 
fiows  back  through  the  pipes,  F f',  into  K k',  where 
it  collects  till  it  rises  as  high  as  the  bend  of  the 
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attaclied  siphons,  when  it  flows  into  the  large 
covered  tanks,  N n'.  'U’hen  N is  full,  it  is  pumped 
into  the  stills  by  means  of  the  pumps,  n n n'  u', 


through  the  pipes,  V v',  to  undergo  a second  dis- 
tillation. i i'  are  doors,  by  which  to  enter  when  any 
repairs  are  required  by  the  boilers,  &c.  ; k k',  the 


Fig.  14. 


Fig.  15. 


T 


doors  of  the  furnaces  for  heating  the  boilers,  and 
0 o',  the  ashpits.  The  pipes  which  discharge  the 
spent  wine  from  the  stills  are  seen  at  r r',  and  the 
gauge,  or  glass  tube,  .s  s',  shows  what  height  of 
liquid  they  contain.  The  funnel  pipes,  1 1' , serve 
to  introduce  water  into  the  boilers,  which  are  fur- 
nished, like  the  stills,  with  glass  gauges,  v v',  to  show 
the  height  of  water  inside. 

Fig.  16  is  a section  of  one  of  the  vessels,  i,  on 
one  side  of  the  condensing  apparatus.  B is  a box 
fixed  on  the  bottom,  having  a valve,  C,  in  its  upper 
part,  of  sufficient  weight  to  resist  the  force  of  the 
stream  of  water  entering  the  box  by  the  pipe,  I, 
from  the  large  condensing  trough.  E F is  a floating 
ball,  bearing  on  its  upper  stem,  G F,  a basin,  G,  for 
the  reception  of  weights.  The  lower  stem  of  the 
float  has  a ring  at  the  end,  H,  through  which  a 
sliding  rod,  K L,  passes ; this  rod  has  a weight  at  k, 
and  a hook  at  L,  which  passes  through  the  ring  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  rod,  Ji,  attached  to  the  valve, 
C ; K L is  supiiorted  in  the  centre  by  the  upright, 
p ; U is  a horizontal  rod  which  retains  the  valve,  C, 
in  its  proper  position,  by  means  of  the  stem  of  the 
latter  passing  through  a ring  at  the  end  of  R.  A 
sliding  rod,  S T,  supported  by  the  arm,  Q,  is  inserted 
in  the  side  of  the  vessel ; this  rod  has  a ring,  i,  at  its 


end,  through  which  the  upper  stem  of  the  float,  e f, 
passes.  The  principle  of  the  working  depends  on 
the  expansion  of  the  water  when  heated,  and  its 


Fig.  16. 


proportionate  decrease  of  specific  gravity.  Sufficient 
weight  is  placed  on  the  basin,  G,  to  counterpoise  the 
float  at  the  exact  temperature  at  which  it  is  desirable 
to  have  the  water.  When  the  water  gets  hotter 
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tliau  this,  the  float  descends,  and  pressing  on  the 
lever  rod,  K L,  at  ii,  raises  the  valve,  C,  upon  which 
the  water  from  the  j)ii)e,  /,  enters;  when  sufficient 
water  has  entered  to  cool  down  the  vessel  to  the 
proper  degree,  the  water  increases  in  density,  and 
the  float  again  rises  and  closes  its  valve. 

When  the  float  does  not  act  with  sufficient  jirompt- 
ness,  the  rod,  S T,  is  pushed  further  into  the  vessel, 
which  moves  the  float  towards  K,  increasing  the 
leverage  by  which  it  acts  on  C,  and  by  this  means 
greater  force  is  applied  to  raise  the  valve  C,  in  order 
that  the  cold  water  may  enter. 

The  condensing  apparatus,  or  dephlegmator,  in 
the  vessels  i J'  and  m,  in  Fig.  14,  consists  of  two 
broad  sheets  of  tinned  copper  soldered  together,  so 
closely  as  to  leave  only  one-sixth  of  an  inch  between 
them.  In  the  vessels  1 1',  the  dephlegmator  forms 
four  inclined  planes,  and  in  Ji  m'  it  is  composed  of 
six.  These  are  the  more  advantageous  on  account 
of  the  extent  of  surface  which  is  exposed  to  the  con- 
densing action  of  the  strata  of  water.  Figs.  17  and 
18  show  the  position  of  these  condensers. 

Having  described  the  still  and  condensing  appara- 
tus, the  manner  of  working  will  now  be  shown.  The 
boilers  being  replenished  with  water  to  the  depth  of 
about  8 inches,  the  fu-e  is  urged  under  them  ; during 


Fig.  17.  Fig.  18. 


the  time  this  is  being  done,  wine  runs  into  the  still 
through  p and  e (Fig.  14),  till  it  reaches  the  proper 
height,  as  indicated  by  the  gauge  a,  when  the  taps 
of  the  supply  pipe  are  turned  off.  As  soon  as  the 
water  begins  to  boil,  the  contents  of  the  still  are 
likewise  heated,  and  the  vapour  produced  is  forced 
to  descend  by  the  pipe,  H,  into  the  vessel,  K,  where 
some  of  the  aqueous  portions  are  condensed.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  vapour  traverses  the  layer 
of  liquid  in  its  passage  into  the  condensing  vessel,  i. 
Here  the  excess  of  steam  is  condensed,  and  flows 
back  into  the  vessel,  K,  through  the  pipe,  F;  and 
when  the  weak  and  impure  spirit  collects  in  this 
to  the  height  of  the  bent  siphon  tube,  it  is  discharged 
into  the  tank,  N,  whence  it  is  again  rei,urned  to  the 
still  by  the  pump,  ii  ii.  But  very  little  spirit  is  con- 
densed in  1 1',  when  the  apparatus  in  this  vessel  for 
the  regulation  of  the  supply  of  cold  water  is  fii’o- 


perly  attended  to,  and  the  strong  alcoholic  vapours 
pass  off  into  the  condensing  vessel,  M,  where  they 
are  liquefied,  and  flow  out  into  the  receiver,  s. 
When  the  liquor  in  the  tank,  N,  appears  exliausted, 
it  is  no  longer  returned  into  the  still,  but  is  rejected 
as  useless,  and  fresh  quantities  of  wine  are  run  in 
by  turnmg  the  stopcocks  of  the  pipe,  p,  and  the 
distillation  continued,  till  the  accumulation  of  tartar 
and  colouring  matters  renders  it  necessary  to  dis- 
charge the  whole  contents,  so  as  to  guard  against 
the  stills  becoming  furred. 

The  vinasse  is  drawn  off  by  turning  the  taps,  ri-', 
and  the  stills  washed  by  pumping  water  into  them 
till  it  comes  through  clear.  This  apparatus  was 
found  to  answer  well ; but  it  was  not  continuous  in 
its  operations,  and  hence  much  time,  labour,  and 
fuel  were  lost  by  allowing  stills  to  cool,  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  the  spent  liquor,  recharging, 
and  again  I'aising  the  temperature  sufficiently  to 
effect  distillation. 

Subsequently  to  the  introduction  of  Adam’s  and 
SOLi.MANi’s  stills,  improved  ones  were  announced  by 
Berard  and  others.  Berard’s  still  was  not  so 
conqjlex  as  either  of  those  mentioned,  and  it  was 
more  easily  managed ; but  the  loss  in  fuel  was 
considerably  greater,  as  the  operation  had  to  be 
arrested  several  times  for  the  purpose  of  discharging 
and  replenishing  the  still. 

Baglioxi  was  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of 
constructing  an  apparatus  by  which  continuous 
distillation  might  be  carried  out.  His  attempt, 
however,  was  not  very  successful ; but  the  subject 
was  taken  up  by  Cellier  Blu.menthal,  who 
constructed  an  apparatus  which  was  found  to  pos- 
sess, in  an  eminent  degree,  all  the  requirements. 

The  still  constructed  by  Blumexthal  afterwards 
became  the  property  of  Derosxe,  who  so  very  much 
improved  it  with  respect  to  continuous  distillation, 
that  it  in  a great  measure  superseded  all  the 
preceding  distilling  apparatus.  The  following  is 
an  account  of  Uerosxe’s  still  on  Blu.menthal’s 
principle. 

Fig.  19  is  a general  view  of  the  apparatus.  It  is 
composed  of  seven  principal  parts : — The  boilers, 
the  distilling  column,  the  rectifying  column,  the 
condenser  and  wine-warmer,  the  refrigerator,  the 
vat  where  the  wine  is  contiiined,  and  the  vessel 
which  determines  the  flow  of  wine  into  the  appa- 
ratus. Of  these,  a and  b are  the  boilers,  encased 
in  masonry  or  brickwork.  The  fire  is  applied 
under  a,  and  the  extra  heat  is  communicated  to  B 
by  the  flue  jrassing  under  it  in  its  way  to  the 
chimney ; c is  the  column  of  distillation ; D the 
column  of  rectification ; e e the  condenser  and 
wine-heating  vessel ; F the  refrigerator ; G is  a 
vessel  to  furnish  the  wine  to  the  refrigerator.  This 
vessel  supplies  itself,  by  means  of  an  automatic  tap, 
from  the  store-vat,  H,  where  the  wine  to  be  dis- 
tilled is  kept.  The  cock  of  this  part  is  regulated  by 
a floating  ball,  which  closes  it  when  the  liquid  rises 
in  G.  I is  a tube  of  communication,  conducting  the 
alcoholic  vapours  from  the  rectifying  column,  D,  to 
the  worm  in  the  condenser,  or  wine-heating  vessel. 
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The  stopcock,  a,  carries  off  the  spent  wine  from 
the  boiler,  E.  When  the  operation  is  in  progress 
this  cock  is  always  open,  and  the  exhausted  wine 
flows  off  continually ; ft  is  a gauge-pipe,  which  indi- 
cates the  height  of  the  liquid  in  the  boiler.  A;  c, 
a safety  valve  or  pipe,  to  show  the  pressure  on  the 


Fig.  19. 


boiler,  A ; d,  a stop-cock,  which  allows  the  liquid 
from  the  boiler,  n,  to  flow  into  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  a ; e e is  a tube  that  conducts  the  alcoholic 
vaiiours  formed  in  the  boiler,  a,  to  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler,  B ; the  vapour,  in  passing  through  B, 
condenses  in  part,  at  the  same  time  heating  the 
liquid ; / is  a gauge  to  show  the  level  of  the  liquid 


in  the  boiler  b ; g,  g,  level  gauges,  indicating  the 
height  of  the  liquid  in  the  compartment  of  the 
rectifying  column,  D ; ft,  a tube,  conducting  the  wine 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  condenser,  E,  to  the  top- 
most beveled  plates  in  the  interior  of  the  distilling 
column;  i is  a stopcock,  by  which  all  the  heated 
wine  in  the  wine-heating  vessel  or  condenser,  E, 
flows  into  the  column,  c,  when  the  distillation  is 
coming  to  a termination ; 1 1 are  tubes,  adjusted  to 
the  wine-warmer.  The  one  descends  as  far  as  the 
lower  compartment  of  the  rectifying  column,  whence 
it  rises  again  to  the  fifth ; the  other  tube  descends 
as  far  as  the  third  compartment,  and  rises  again 
above  the  second  compartment.  At  the  point  of 
curvature  of  each,  stopcocks  j and  k are  fixed,  by 
which  can  be  drawn  off,  at  will,  the  small  portion  of 
the  condensed  liquid  brought  back  into  the  rectifier, 
m,  n,  and  o,  are  tubes  connected  with  the  inclined 
pipe,  pp,  at  one  end,  and  the  pipes,  /,  /,  at  the  other. 
The  three  communications  serve  to  produce  a brandy 
of  more  or  less  strength.  If  a very  strong  spirit  be 
desired  the  alcoholic  vapour  that  is  condensed  in  the 
worm,  S,  is  entirely  reconducted  to  the  rectifier,  D ; 
in  order  to  effect  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  open 
the  stopcocks,  n and  o ; a spirit  less  strong  is  ob- 
tained by  closing  the  stopcock,  o,  and  a still  weaker 
product  by  closing  the  stopcock,  n\  for  the  liquid 
formed  in  the  worm  of  this  cylinder  flows  off  to  the 
refrigerator,  F,  together  with  the  stronger  alcoholic 
vapour,  p p is  a pipe  for  receiving  the  whole  of 
the  alcoholic  liquid  condensed  in  each  of  the  revo- 
lutions of  this  worm,  qqq  are  manholes  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  wine-warmer,  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  it.  R is  a tube  conducting  the  alcoholic 
vapours  not  condensed  in  the  wine-warmer  to  the 
worm  of  the  refrigerator,  r,  where  they  are  wholly 
liquefied;  s,  a tube  which  supplies  the  wine  from 
the  reservoir,  G,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  refriger- 
ator, F.  < is  a tube  which  conducts  the  wine  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  refrigerator,  f,  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  wine-warmer,  E.  u is  the  funnel-opening 
of  the  pipe,  s,  conducting  the  wine  from  G to  the 
refrigerator ; v,  a stopcock,  regulating  the  flow  into 
the  tube,  f ; x,  a tube  conducting  the  finished  spirit 
from  the  refrigerator ; it  is 
so  constructed  that  an  areo- 
meter adjusted  to  it  always 
indicates  the  strength  of  the 
brandy. 

The  interior  arrangement 
of  the  distilling  column  is 
represented  in  Fig.  20.  The 
surface  of  the  liquid  descend- 
ing through  this  column  is 
greatly  increased  by  flowing 
in  a thin  stratum  over  the 
several  plates  successively,  and  the  alcohol  it  contains 
eliminated  with  great  facility  by  the  ascending  hot 
vapour.  There  are  three  openings  at  o p Q (Fig.  19)  for 
cleaning  the  inside.  Ten  pair  of  copper  plates  are 
enclosed  in  this  cylinder,  and  placed  in  such  a zig- 
zag way  as  to  recline  downwards  alternately,  as  seen 
in  the  section ; the  liquid,  entering  at  the  top,  falls 
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over  each  of  the  plates  in  succession,  thus  making  a 
longer  course,  and  becoming  more  exposed  to  the 
hot  vapour. 

Fig.  21  is  a sectional,  and  Fig.  22  an  exterior  view 
of  the  rectifying  column.  Six  inverted  vessels 
occupy  the  interior,  and  are  so  arranged  that  the 

Fig.  20. 


can  be  better  seen  ; in  the  front  view  one  is  repre- 
sented descending  to  the  lower  and  r..^ing  again  to 
the  third  vessel,  and  the  other  coming  to  the  third 
and  mounting  again  to  the  second ; the  sectional 
figure  shows  the  communication  of  these  pipes  with 


alcoholic  vapour  is  forced  to  traverse  a thin  layer  of 
liquid  in  each.  The  condensed  hquid  returns  to  the 
column,  c,  and  the  uncondensed  vapour  passes  on- 
wards to  the  worm  in  the  first  condenser  by  the 
pipe  I. 

In  these  figures  the  position  of  the  pipes,  L,  L, 


Fig.  21. 


Fig.  22. 


the  interior  of  the  cylinder.  G G are  cases  for  the 
glass  gauges;  and  the  sketches  at  foot  are  plans 
showing  the  position  of  the  respective  tubes,  here 
indicated  by  dark  spots,  and  the  letters,  H,  m,  k,  j, 
and  L. 


Fig.  23. 


Fig.  24. 


Figs.  23,  24,  and  25,  are  details  of  the  condenser,  E, 
the  first  being  an  end  view,  the  second  a longitudi- 
nal, and  the  third  a transverse  section  at  x\  Fig.  24. 

At  each  revolution  of  the  worm,  in  Fig.  24,  it 
communicates  with  the  canal,  j9/),  by  a short  con- 


necting pipe.  The  wine  enters  from  the  pipe,  t, 
shown  in  the  upper  part  of  Fig.  19,  and  through 
small  holes,  as  seen  at  ij  y in  Fig.  24,  trickles  over 
the  worm,  which  it  thereby  cools  sufficiently  to  con- 
dense most  of  the  water  from  the  vapour  passing 
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tlirough  it.  Fig.  26  shows  the  arrangement  in  the 
refrigerator,  s ; and  the  cut  appended  a view  of  the 
top  of  this  column.  In  these  figures  the  same  letters 
indicate  the  same  parts  as  in  the  general  view,  Fig.  19. 

Referring,  therefore,  to  Fig.  19,  in  connection 
with  the  parts  shown  in  detail,  when  distillation  is 
to  commence  the  boiler.  A,  is  filled  with  wine 
through  K,  to  within  2 or  3 inches  of  the  top,  as 
indicated  by  the  gauge,  h ; the  fire  is  lighted,  the 
stopcock,  V,  opened,  and  the  wine  allowed  to  flow 
into  the  refrigerator,  F,  thence  into  the  condenser, 
E ; when  this  vessel  is  filled,  the  liquid  flows  through 
the  overflow  pipe,  h,  into  the  distilling  column,  c, 
and  lastly  reaches  the  boder,  b.  It  is  permitted  to 
flow  till  it  rises  to  within  5 
or  6 inches  of  the  top  of  the 
gauge-pipe, y,  when  the  cock, 
V,  is  closed.  As  soon  as  the 
liquid  in  A boils,  alcoholic 
vapour  escapes  by  the  pipe, 
e,  into  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  b,  where  the  first  con- 
densation takes  place,  the 
liquor  in  this  vessel  becom- 
ing richer  in  spirit.  In  a 
short  tune  the  liquor  in  B, 
in  consequence  of  heat  it 
derives  from  the  traversing 
vapour,  and  of  its  being  rich 
in  alcohol,  begins  to  boil ; 
part  of  the  vapour  rising 
through  the  distilling  column 
and  rectifier  is  condensed, 
while  the  uncondensed  por- 
tion passes  into  the  con- 
denser through  the  pipe,  i. 
When  the  liquid  in  the 
condenser  becomes  so  hot 
that  the  hand  cannot  rest  in 
contact  with  the  outer  case, 
the  stopcocks,  a,  c/,  and  v, 
are  opened,  and  the  wine 
allowed  to  flow  till  it  reaches 
the  boilers,  B and  A.  As  it 
descends  through  the  distill- 
ing column,  it  is  divested  of 
tlie  greater  part  of  its  alcohol 
by  the  ascending  vapour ; 
during  its  stay  in  the  boiler, 
B,  almost  all  the  remaining  quantity  is  removed,  and 
the  very  last  traces  are  separated  in  the  first  boiler, 
so  that  it  is  completely  exliausted  as  it  flows  off  by 
tlie  waste  stopcock,  a. 

In  practice,  however,  it  is  found  that  the  charge 
entering  into  the  first  boiler  from  B,  if  allowed  to 
run  off  at  the  full  bore  of  the  discharge-cock  attached 
to  boiler  A,  would  retain  small  quantities  of  alcohol. 
If  the  alcoholic  liquor  remained  always  in  an  upper 
stratum  of  the  liquid  in  the  boiler,  then  the  tap,  </, 
might  be  left  open  ; but  in  consequence  of  its  con- 
stant circulation,  no  such  division  can  be  expected. 
On  this  account,  therefore,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  shut  the  discharge-cock  of  boiler  a while  the 
VOL.  I. 


liquid  is  in  a state  of  ebullition,  and  to  slacken 
the  fire  while  the  spent  liquor  is  drawn  off  from  the 
boiler. 

St.  Marc,  a veterinary  surgeon  attached  to  the 
personal  staff  of  Bonaparte,  contrived  a still  to  carry 
out  the  principle  of  uninterrupted  distillation.  After 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  St.  IMarc  turned  distiller 
in  France,  and  about  the  year  1823  he  removed 
to  England.  Here  he  and  a few  others  formed 
a company  for  the  manufacture  of  brandy  from 
potatoes,  and  erected  large  works  near  London  ; 
the  project  failed,  after  three  years’  operation  on  a 
very  extensive  scale. 

St.  ISIarc,  however,  whilst  the  works  were  ex- 
tant, effected  many  valuable  improvements  in  the 
form  of  lys  still.  In  1827  he  obtained  a jiatent  for 
the  United  Kingdom. 

This  still  came  into  great  favour  among  the 
principal  distillers  of  London,  Bristol,  and  other 
towns,  though  for  the  distillation  of  wash  it  ranks 
far  behind  Coffey’s.  It  is  said  that  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  Messrs.  Nicholson  at  Clerkenwell, 
one  of  these  stills  produced  1000  gallons  of  gin 
hourly,  the  cleansing  and  flavouring  processes  pro- 
ceeding at  the  same  time.  It  was  in  great  demand, 
also,  for  the  distillation  of  rum  in  the  West  Indies 
and  several  other  English  colonies,  as  by  its  use 
considerable  outlay  in  fuel,  puncheons,  freight,  and 
shipping  charges  were  dispensed  with. 

Figs.  27  and  28  are  sectional  and  front  engravings 
of  the  still.  It  consists  of  seven  coppers,  placed 
one  above  the  other,  and  numbered  in  the  section, 
1,  2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7,  of  which  six  contain  the  wash  or  liquor 
to  be  distilled,  and  the  seventh  or  upper  one  water. 
The  copf>ers,  which  are  held  together  by  flanges  and 
bolts,  communicate  with  each  other  by  the  double 
tubes,  A A,  through  which  the  vapour  ascends,  and 
also  by  the  pipes,  b b,  by  means  of  which  the  wash 
descends  from  one  copper  to  another  in  succession, 
beginning  with  N 6,  into  which  it  is  introduced  by  a 
pipe  and  tap,  C,  from  the  wash-charger,  D.  The 
lowest  copper  constitutes  the  body  of  the  still,  and 
receives  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  does  not  differ 
from  the  ordinary  boilers  ; but  the  second  and  third 
coppers  each  contain  four  of  the  double  tubes,  a, 
and  two  of  the  pipes,  b.  The  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  coppers  have  likewise  the  pipes,  b,  but  have 
only  one  double  pipe.  A,  in  each,  placed  under 
hemispherical  domes,  E E e,  constructed  upon,  and 
tightly  flanged  and  bolted  to  the  coppers  that  have 
just  been  mentioned.  Six  spiral  tubes,  or  vertical 
worms,  F,  of  which  only  one  appears  in  the  engrav- 
ing, conduct  the  vapour  from  the  upper  dome 
through  the  water  in  the  top  division ; these  com- 
municate with  the  chamber,  G,  capped  by  a small 
dome  and  pan,  which  is  kept  replenislied  with  cold 
water,  and  the  portion  of  vapour  remaining  uncon- 
densed passes  out  to  the  common  condensing  worm, 
by  the  large  pipe,  h.  i shows  a pipe  and  stopcocks 
for  conveying  water  to  the  top  copper.  No.  7,  and 
chamber,  G,  and  any  waste  water  that  may  be  used 
for  scalding  or  cleaning  the  backs  is  carried  off  by 
the  pipe,  K,  which  is  furnished  with  a branch  pipe 

12 


Fig.  26. 
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and  stopcock.  Water  is  conducted  from  the  upper 
copper  through  the  pipe  and  stopcock,  L,  to  the 
several  lower  compartments  into  which  it  is  intro- 
duced by  means  of  the  stopcock,  m,  appended  to 
each ; the  water  is  used  for  bringing  down  the  wash 
at  the  close  of  a back,  as  well  as  for  cleaning  the 
coppers.  The  manholes  marked  N admit  of  the 
apparatus  being  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  facilitate 
repairs. 

The  first  three  coppers — of  which  the  second  and 
third  only  are  intersected  with  double  pipes — distil 
almost  at  the  same  time;  the  lowest,  being  that 
submitted  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  operates  on  the 
others  by  the  discharge  of  its  vapours,  which,  ascend- 
ing by  means  of  the  pipes,  passes  into  the  wash,  and  is 

Fig.  27. 


there  condensed,  parting  with  its  heat  to  the  latter 
liquid,  which  is  thereby  quickly  brought  to  the  boiling 
point.  The  uncondensed  vapour  from  the  second 
compartment  passes  into  the  third  with  similar  effect. 
The  new  vapour,  necessarily  more  alcoholic  than  the 
first,  ascends  into  the  fourth  section,  where  it  is 
received  under  a hemispherical  dome,  which  prevents 
it  communicating  directly  with  the  cold  wash  con- 
tained in  that  copper.  In  this  place  the  greater  part 
of  the  water  is  condensed,  yielding  its  latent  heat  to 
the  wash  which  surrounds  the  dome,  and  bringing 
it  to  a higher  temperature.  The  spirituous  portion, 
which  passes  into  the  fifth  section,  experiences  the 
same  change  as  the  vapour  in  the  fourth  dome,  and 
so  on  to  the  uppermost,  the  alcoholic  vapour  be- 

Fig.  28. 


coming  stronger  as  it  traverses  every  succeeding 
dome.  The  condensed  portion  in  each  dome  returns 
through  the  coppers  to  the  third  chamber,  and  meet- 
ing with  the  ascending  hotter  vajDOurs,  they  are 
partially  redistilled  in  their  progress.  In  the  third 
copper  a second  distillation  commences,  giving  off 
anew  its  alcohol. 

A large  portion*  of  the  spirit  being  distilled  by 
steam  heat,  is  consequently  more  pure  than  that 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  apparatus.  Therefore, 
all  the  bad  flavour  that  arises  from  long  and  violent 
exposure  of  the  wash  to  the  action  of  the  fire  is  ob- 
viated by  this  process.  One  distillation  only  is  effected 
by  the  fire ; and  this  is  immediately  succeeded  by  two 
steam  distillations,  and  subsequently  by  four  puri- 
fying consecutive  processes,  which  divest  the  spirit 


of  all  impurities,  and  it  comes  over,  at  one  operation, 
of  the  strength  of  35  or  40  per  cent,  over  proof,  by 
Sikes’  hydrometer. 

A still  of  seven  compartments,  such  as  described, 
will  not  produce  spirit  stronger  than  35  or  40  per 
cent,  above  proof ; but  by  increasing  the  number 
of  coppers  or  sections,  a much  stronger  liquor  might 
be  obtained  by  a single  operation. 

To  ascertain  the  precise  time  for  charging,  after 
the  exhaustion  of  the  wash  in  the  lower  copper,  the 
proof  tap  placed  in  its  side  is  opened,  and  if  the 
vapour  issuing  from  it  will  not  ignite  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a candle,  a fresh  charge  is  deemed  to  be 
wanting.  The  discharge  of  the  spent  wash  from  the 
lowest  vessel,  the  supply  from  the  next  copper  to 
replace  it,  and  the  opening  of  the  tap  in  the  pipe 
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communicating  between  the  charger  and  the  top  of 
the  still  to  admit  more  wash,  are  all  the  work  of 
abouta  minute,  during  which  distillation  never  ceases. 

The  Germans  still  use,  when  working  on  a small 
scale,  an  apparatus  for  the  distillation  of  the  fermented 
extract  of  malt,  which  bears  the  name  of  Dorn’s  still. 
Fig.  29. 

The  principal  parts  are  the  body  of  the  still,  a,  the 
wort-warming  vessel,  c,  and  the  condenser,  D.  The 
still  is  furnished  with  a discharging-cock,  a,  and 
a small  pipe  with  stopcock,  r,  is  inserted  in  the 
head,  which  pipe  is  connected  with  the  end  of 
a small  worm  in  the  tub,  P.  C is  an  iron  or  copper 
vessel,  furnished  with  a double  bottom,  the  one  12 
inches  above  the  other.  In  the  upper  part  of  this 
vessel  are  contained  a few  coils  of  worm,  g g,  the 
lower  end  of  which  passes  downwards  through  the 
first  bottom  to  within  one  or  two  inches  of  the  other. 
An  opening  at  the  top  of  the  wort-warmer  receives 
an  agitator,  H,  which  may  be  turned  by  the  hand ; a 


cross  bar,  d,  at  the  end  of  this  upright  rod,  stirs  up 
any  sediment  which  may  settle  on  the  bottom.  The 
opening,  G,  serves  to  charge  the  vessel  with  liquor ; 
E and  F are  communications  between  both  compart- 
ments of  the  vessel,  C,  and  the  body  of  the  still,  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  it  with  the  liquor  contained 
in  both  these  parts  for  distillation ; & is  an  overflow 
pipe  and  stopcock,  by  which  it  is  ascertained  when 
C is  replenished.  A pipe,  l,  issues  from  the  far  end 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel,  C,  and  is  connected 
with  the  second  worm  c,  c,  in  the  large  worm-tub,  D. 
Another  pipe,  e,  enters  the  i:)reparer  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  it  with  water  at  the  termination  of  the 
distillation  ; the  water  is  run  into  the  boiler  of  the 
still,  and  drawn  off  at  the  discharge-cock,  a.  A pipe 
from  an  adjacent  cistern,  or  reservoir,  supplies  the 
large  tub,  D,  with  cold  water,  and  from  this  tub  water 
is  supplied  to  the  pipe,  e,  through  the  stopcock,  f. 

An  apparatus  is  furnished  at  the  end  of  the  worm, 
as  it  issues  from  the  tub,  in  order  that  the  flow  of  the 


liquor  may  be  observed,  and  its  strength  noted  at  the 
same  time.  It  consists  of  a tube,  bent  at  right  angles, 
as  at  s t,  the  upper  part  of  which  terminates  in  a 
curve,  X,  through  which  the  air  of  the  worm  is  ex- 
pelled. The  arm,  t,  is  terminated  in  a basin,  holding 
an  inverted  glass  jar,  W,  in  which  a hydrometer,  u, 
is  placed,  and  floating  in  the  spirit,  in  order  to  tell 
the  proper  strength.  The  pipe,  v,  carries  off  the 
finished  spirit  into  the  tank. 

Distillation  is  begun  by  filling  the  wort  warmer,  C, 
with  liquor,  through  the  pipe,  G,  till  it  flows  out  at 
the  stopcock,  h,  after  which  the  cock,  E,  is  opened 
till  the  still  is  filled  to  an  overflow-pipe,  which  re- 
gulates the  amount  of  liquor  to  be  introduced,  but 
which  is  not  seen  m the  section.  The  cock,  e,  is 
then  shut  off ; G is  closed  by  a screwed  cap  or  plug, 
anfl  the  furnace  lighted  under  A.  As  the  alcoholic 
vapour  rises,  it  is  partly  condensed  in  the  few  coils 
of  worm  in  the  vessel,  C,  the  liquid  falling  down  to 
the  bottom  compartment;  and  the,  liquor  in  the 
vessel  is  heated  by  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapour. 


As  the  liquor  collects  in  the  bottom  part  of  the 
vessel,  the  uucondensed  vapour  gurgles  through  it, 
and  further  deprives  it  of  aqueous  vapour ; the  un- 
condensed portion  then  issues  through  the  connect- 
ing-pipe, I,  to  the  large  worm  in  the  condenser, 
where  it  becomes  wholly  liquefied ; the  excess  of 
liquid  in  the  lower  part  being  returned  to  the  still 
by  the  pipe,  f.  When  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  has 
been  expelled,  the  charge  in  the  stfll  is  emptied 
through  the  discharging-cock,  a,  a fresh  supply  of 
the  heated  liquor  from  C introduced  as  before,  and 
a second  operation  eommenced,  the  fire  being 
slackened  while  this  part  of  the  work  is  going  on. 
The  small  condenser  attached  to  the  boiler  or  stiU 
is  to  test  whether  the  charge  is  wholly  exhausted; 
and  the  small  pipe,  ii,  permits  the  escape  of  the  ah'  in 
the  worm  and  lower  part  of  the  compartment  in  C. 

Since  the  introduction  of  a better  apparatus, 
Dorn’s  is  seldom  used  by  the  large  distillers  ; it  is, 
however,  met  with  in  small  establishments,  and 
where  brandy  is  rectified. 
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The  apparatus  generally  employed  throughout 
Gerjuany  for  the  distillation  of  fermented  worts,  &c., 
is  that  represented  in  section  in  Fig.  30,  and  known 
as  the  PiSTOinus  still.  In  the  figure,  A and  B are  two 
boilers,  connected  by  the  pipe,  G.  These  boilers  are 
each  furnished  with  an  agitating  chain  apparatus, 
F,  k'.  C is  the  fire-grate ; after  heating  the  boiler.  A, 
the  flue  winds  under  b before  entering  the  chimney, 
X.  D is  a safety  valve  attached  to  the  first  boiler, 
which  is  furnished  with  a stopcocked  pipe,  d,  com- 
municating with  a small  worm  in  the  condensing  tub, 
K ; by  this  means  the  distiller  is  enabled  to  ascertain 
when  the  charge  is  divested  of  the  whole  of  its  alcohol. 
The  boiler,  a,  is  charged  from  the  contents  of  the 
second  boiler,  B,  by  means  of  a connecting-pipe,  E, 
having  a valve  appended,  the  handle  of  which  is  seen 
at  e.  A large  pipe,  L,  issues  from  the  head  of  the 
boder,  b,  and  is  connected  with  another  pipe,  N,  of  a 
larger  calibre,  having  another  smaller  pipe,  S,  con- 


nected with  the  other  end.  The  alcoholic  vapour  from 
the  two  boilers,  A and  b,  passes  through  these  tubes 
into  the  rectifying  vessel,  M,  supplied  with  a second 
bottom,  from  which  descends  a vertical  cylinder  over 
the  pipe,  S,  nearly  to  the  exterior  bottom.  This  pas- 
sage is  made  of  sheets  of  cojiper  of  nearly  the  same 
breadth  as  the  vessel,  soldered  to  an  end  plate  of  a 
few  inches  in  breadth.  The  remaining  parts  of  the 
vessel,  noted  by  t t t,  are  charged  with  wash  for  the 
purpose  of  heating  it  before  distillation.  The  spirituous 
vapour,  on  passing  through  this  rectifying  vessel,  loses 
much  water  by  condensation  ; but  the  chief  quantity 
is  separated  in  the  double  conical  space,  it,  which  is 
surmounted  by  a vessel  of  the  same  form,  h b,  filled 
with  cold  water  from  the  large  condensing  tub.  Some- 
times the  spirit  is  made  to  traverse  two  or  three 
vessels  of  this  kind  before  passing  to  the  condenser. 
The  pipe,  P,  conducts  the  uncondensed  alcoholic 
vapour  to  the  large  condensing  worm  in  the  tub,  v. 


The  liquid  fomied  in  the  passage  r r r and  R,  collects 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  ii,  so  that  the  vapour  en- 
tering by  the  pipe,  s,  has  to  pass  tlirough  it.  When 
this  quantity  becomes  too  large,  the  liquor  is  run  into 
the  boiler,  b,  by  the  connecting-pipe,  x',  the  flow 
being  controlled  by  the  valve,  i/.  s is  the  valve 
attached  to  the  pipe  which  conveys  the  fermented 
wash  from  the  compartments,  T T T,  in  the  vessel,  M, 
to  the  boiler,  b.  The  pipe,  c,  supplies  the  conical 
condensing  vessel,  b b,  with  cold  water,  and  the  pump, 
a,  raises  the  fermented  wash  from  the  tank,  Q, 
beneath,  and  discharges  it  into  the  vessel,  M,  by  the 
pipe,  k.  When  the  space  in  the  interior  of  M requires 
cleaning,  water  from  the  condensing  tun  is  run  in 
tlirough  the  pipe,  m,  by  turning  the  stopcock.  The 
siphon  tube,  o,  is  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  air 
from  the  apparatus  when  the  fire  is  lighted  under  the 
boiler,  a ; it  is  closed  by  the  stopcock  when  the 
alcoholic  vapour  reaches  it. 

The  waste  heat  from  the  furnace  is  made  by  the 


pipe,  //'  ?/',  to  warm  the  water  employed  in  mashing 
the  grain. 

'I’he  fermented  liquor  to  be  distilled  is  pumped  up 
into  compartments,  T T T,  in  the  case,  m ; the  valve, 
■S',  of  the  pipe  connecting  the  space,  T,  with  the  boiler, 
B,  is  then  opened,  and  the  wash  introduced  into  this 
boiler,  whence  it  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  first 
boiler  by  opening  the  valve,  c,  of  the  connecting  pipe, 
E.  This  valve  is  left  open  till  the  liquid  rises  to  the 
proper  indication,  as  shown  by  a gauge  in  front, 
but  not  seen  in  the  figure ; all  the  taps  are  then 
closed.  When  this  is  done  the  fire  is  lighted.  After 
a short  interval,  the  liquor  in  A begins  to  boil,  and 
the  vapour  passes  over  into  b,  whose  contents  are 
also  raised  to  ebullition,  which  takes  place  at  a lower 
degree  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  alcohol  it 
receives  from  it. 

The  alcoholic  vapour  from  B passes  over  by  L through 
the  pipe,  n,  into  the  rectifying  spaces,  r r r r,  where 
the  excess  of  the  watery  vapour  is  condensed,  and 
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falls  to  the  bottom  of  m.  This  liquid  being  the  pro- 
duct of  the  former  two  distillations  is  very  rich  in 
alcohol ; and  when  it  accumulates  sufficiently  to  cover 
the  end  of  the  pipe,  s,  the  hot  steam  from  the  boilers 
bubbling  through  it  disengages  a very  strong  spirit ; 
thus  a third  distillation  is  effected.  ITie  uncondensed 
portions  rise  and  pass  from  the  conical-shaped  con- 
denser, R,  into  the  large  condensing  worm  in  the 
vessel,  V,  where  they  are  completely  condensed,  and 
flow  out  at  the  lower  end  of  the  worm  into  the  vessel, 
or  receiver.  The  three  distillations  which  here  take 
place  give  a very  strong  spirituous  liquor,  and  of  a 
very  good  quahty. 

At  the  end  of  the  great  worm  is  a water-tap  similar 
to  that  shown  in  Fig.  31.  In  this  diagram,  the  end 
of  the  worm  issuing  from  the  great  condensing  tub 
is  seen  at  n : c c is  a zig-zag  pipe,  one  end  of  which  is 
immersed  in  a bucket  of  water.  In  the  upright  part 
of  the  discharging-pipe  is  an  alcoholometer,  /,  by 
which  the  strength  of  the  distilled  product  is  ascer- 
tained ; d is  a watch-glass  covering  the  funnel-opening 
in  the  larger  end  of  the  tube,  which  is  used  for  the 

Fig.  31. 


purpose  of  seeing  the  bulk  of  the  stream  of  liquid 
which  flows  through  the  wonn.  By  this  contrivance 
the  air  is  prevented  entering  the  worm,  and  therefore 
no  acetic  acid  is  produced. 

IVhen,  on  turning  the  vapour  into  the  small  Avorm 
in  the  vessel,  K,  and  collecting  the  condensed  portion, 
it  is  found  that  no  more  alcohol  is  contained  in  the 
contents  of  this  boiler,  the  spent  liquid  is  drawn  off 
by  the  discharge-pipe,  a fresh  charge  admitted  from 
tlie  boiler,  b,  and  this  in  turn  refilled  from  the  com- 
partment in  the  rectifying  vessel,  m.  During  the  dis- 
charging of  the  hquid  in  boiler.  A,  and  its  refilling, 
the  fire  is  slackened,  by  inserting  the  damper-plate. 
If,  into  the  flue  to  cut  off  the  draught. 

Fig.  32  is  a modification  of  the  PiSTORlUS  .still. 
Tliough  Avidely  different  in  form,  the  principle  upon 
Avhich  it  is  designed  is  precisely  the  same,  u is  the 
first  still,  tlie  top  of  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the 
second  still,  o.  The  top  of  u has  in  the  centre  a 
helmet-shaped  headpiece,  i,  out  of  Avhich  springs 
the  pipe  /t,  which  turns  shai-p  upon  itself  and 
descends  to  the  deepest  part  of  the  upper  still,  o, 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 
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Tlie  vapours  from  the  second  still  pass  into 
the  rectifier,  r,  through  the  wide  tube,  y,  covered 
with  the  cap,  1.  From  R the  vapour  passes 
through  the  tube,  u,  round  the  wort -warmer, 
V,  and  proceeds  through  the  capped  tube,  y', 
/,  into  the  basin,  r.  In  this  vessel,  as  in  the 
cap,  I indicates  a second  rectification  is  effected. 
From  r'  the  vapours  pass  through  the  pipes, 
0 and  0,  into  two  other  rectifying  vessels,  d and  b', 
and  proceed  lastly  through  the  pipe,  r'",  to  the 
condenser. 

The  wort-warmer,  v,  is  filled  Avith  worts  from  the 
mash  tuns  by  the  pipe,  v.  The  glass  gauge,  w,  is 


to  indicate  the  height  of  the  wash : unless  its  lower 
opening  is  very  wide  it  is  apt  to  be  blocked  up  with 
the  malt  sediment,  and  to  be  fallacious.  The  wash 
flows  from  the  preparer,  v,  through  the  valve,  p, 
and  the  pipe,  /j  into  tlie  second  still,  o,  whence 
it  descends  into  the  first  still,  u,  by  the  pipe,  h, 
shown  in  the  engraving  by  dotted  lines.  The 
exhausted  wash  is  Avithdrawn  through  s.  The  pipe, 
h,  on  the  helmet,  I,  serves  to  Avithdraw  a portion 
of  vapour  to  a worm,  to  test  the  progress  of  the 
operation. 

The  distillation  is  performed  by  means  of  a cur- 
rent of  high-pressure  steam  introduced  into  the  still 
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through  the  pipe,  a.  This  pipe,  and  also  the  pipe 
h,  is  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  still,  and  directs 
the  steam  horizontally,  so  that  the  wash  is  kept 
constantly  in  motion. 

The  tube,  m,  shown  in  the  second  still,  o,  leads 
the  liquor  from  the  rectificator,  R,  back  into  0,  when 
an  outside  tap  not  seen  in  the  engraving  is  opened. 
Tlie  liquor  condensed  in  the  basins,  B and  b',  flow 
into  the  discharge  pipe,  r",  through  the  pipes,  I I ; 
thence  they  are  led  at  pleasure  either  into  the  rec- 
tifier, R,  or  tlie  upper  rectifier,  R'.  When  it  is 
desired  that  the  upper  rectifier  should  receive  them, 
the  tap  shown  in  dotted  lines  in  the  engraving  is 
closed,  upon  which  the  liquor  is  forced  up  the  lowest 
pipe,  1.  The  level  of  the  liquid  is  regulated  by  the 
bent  pipe,  c,  which  also  leads  into  ?•",  and  serves  to 
convey  the  overflow  into  R,  so  soon  as  the  liquid 
covers  the  bend.  This  pipe  also  acts  as  a siphon, 
and  empties  the  whole  of  the  liquor  into  R if  a 


rectifier.  The  pipe,  k,  also  serves  to  empty  the 
upper  rectificator,  r',  into  the  lower  R,  at  any  time 
when  desired. 

Cold  water  is  supplied  to  the  rectifying  basins  by 
the  pipes,  n n n,  and  the  hot  water  drawn  off  by  the 
pipes,  m m m.  The  manholes  for  cleaning  the 
apparatus  are  shown  a,t  z z z. 

A form  of  steam  distilling  apparatus,  which 
is  in  very  general  use  in  the  south  of  Germany, 
was  devised  by  Schwartz,  and  is  represented  by 
Fig.  33. 

A is  a copper  steam  boiler,  supplied  with  water 
from  the  vessel,  L,  by  the  pipe,  a',  b and  c are 
two  stills,  placed  one  over  the  other,  and  divided 
by  a metal  bottom.  Steam  from  the  boiler  passes 
through  the  pipe,  a,  to  the  bottom  of  the  still,  B, 
heating  the  wash  contained  therein  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  passing  through  the  pipe,  c,  finds  free 
vent  by  the  bell-shaped  enlargement,  d,  into  the 


second  still,  c,  also  containing  wash.  When  the 
wash  in  the  lower  still  is  exhausted  it  is  drawn  off 
through  the  large  tap  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  still  refilled  with  the  heated  wash  from 
above  by  opening  the  valve,  (j.  The  alcohol-laden 
vapour  from  c then  passes  through  the  pipe,  e,  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  wort-warmer,  D.  This  part 
of  the  apparatus  resembles  the  wort-warmer  of  the 
Dorn  still,  and  consists  of  two  vessels  separated 
the  one  from  the  other.  The  lower  vessel,  E,  is  a 
rectifier,  and  the  upper  the  true  wort-warmer.  The 
latter  contains  eight  tubes,  f f,  above  and  below. 
The  lower  ones  are  screwed  into  the  plate  which 
separates  the  wort- warmer  from  the  rectifier,  the  aper- 
tures being  above  the  highest  level  of  the  liquor.  The 
vapour  proceeding  from  the  lower  part  of  the  wort- 
warmer  through  these  tubes  becomes  dephlegmated 
by  the  surrounding  cold  liquor,  "and  escapes  through 
li  into  the  rectifier  of  the  dephlegmator,  F,  of  which 
counterbalancing  pressure  is  not  maintained  in  the 


the  construction  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
the  wort-warmer,  D.  F contains  twelve  small  tubes, 
i i,  surrounded  by  water.  A second  rectification 
here  takes  place,  g is  a vessel  of  similar  construc- 
tion, in  which  the  rectification  is  carried  still  further. 
The  vapours  from  F enter  through  m,  and  after 
passing  through  the  liquor  enter  the  pipes,  I I,  from 
whence  they  proceed  through  c into  the  condensing 
apparatus. 

The  condenser,  H,  J,  contains  twelve  perpen- 
dicular tubes,  opening  above  and  below  upon  two 
diaphragms.  The  alcoholic  vapour  enters  from 
above,  distributes  itself  through  the  tubes,  when  it 
is  condensed,  and  collects  in  the  vessel  under  the 
lower  plate,  whence  the  concentrated  spirit  is  with- 
drawn by  the  pii^e,  r,  s.  The  vessel,  J,  containing 
the  tubes,  is  surrounded  with  cold  water,  which  flows 
from  the  reservoir,  k,  through  the  tube,  r',  to 
the  bottom  of  H,  whence  it  passes  into  the  inner 
cooler,  J,  the  tubes  being  thus  surrounded  with 
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cold  water.  The  heated  water  flows  into  the  reser- 
voir, L,  through  the  pipe,  y.  The  pipes,  b and  i. 


supply  the  dephlegmators,  G and  f,  with  cold 
water,  the  warm  overflowing  through  a and  w into  y. 


Fig.  34. 


Tlie  opening  in  D,  through  which  the  wash  is  sup- 
plied, is  not  visible  in  the  engraving.  The  wash,  as 
it  is  warmed,  falls  through  f into  the  upper  still. 


and  thence  through  g into  the  lower  one.  The  con- 
densed liquor  in  the  rectifier,  G,  falls  through  k' 
into  the  rectifier,  F ; the  liquor  from  F passes 
through  K to  the  rectifier,  E ; whilst  that  from  E 
flows  down  through  i into  the  upper  still.  The  tap. 


s',  allows  the  air  to  escape  from  the  apparatus  whilst 
filling  it  with  steam.  The  tap,  v,  allows  of  the 
escape  of  steam  from  the  hot-water  reservoir,  l,  or 
by  the  tap.  c,'  it  is  conveyed  away 
to  be  utilized  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  work.  The  crank,  with  paddles 
in  D,  is  to  stir  the  mash  up,  so 
as  to  keep  it  uniforndy  mi.xed  and 
heated. 

Siemen’s  still,  Fig.  34,  is  much 
used  in  Germany  for  the  distillation 
of  brandy.  It  consists  of  two  stills, 
which  can  be  used  alternately.  Both 
are  bedded  in  the  steam  boiler,  L. 
M M are  the  two  stills ; N is  the  rectifier 
of  the  wort-warmer;  0,  Q,  the  de- 
phlegmator;  p,  a cylinder  in  which 
the  condensed  steam  is  collected  for 
return  to  the  boiler. 

The  preparer  is  filled  with  mash 
liquor  by  the  pipe  o ; this  again  sup- 
plies the  two  stills  by  the  pipes,  h h. 
The  refuse  is  withdrawn  by  the  pipe, 
L (Fig.  35).  From  the  boiler  pro- 
ceeds a perpendicular  pipe  provided 
with  three  taps,  g,  r,  s,  whose  open- 
ings are  so  arranged  that  the  steam 
can  be  directed  into  either  still  at 
pleasure. 

The  wort -wanner  is  shown  in 
section  in  Fig.  35.  It  consists  of  an  iron  recti- 
fier, or  low -wine  receiver,  N,  in  which  is  sus- 
pended the  lower  part  of  the  wort  - wanner, 
the  two  vessels  being  bound  together  by  bolted 
flanges,  g.  Steam  from  the  tap,  enters  n 
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through  c,  a small  vessel  for  collecting  the  con- 
densed steam,  whence  it  is  led  by  the  pipe,  I,  into 
p,  and  thence  to  the  boiler : c is  covered  with  a 
finely  perforated  plate,  to  prevent  sediment  falling 
tlirough.  The  vapours  proceed  through  the  tube,  e, 
to  the  vessel,  R,  in  which  is  collected  the  condensed 
liquor  from  the  dephlegmator,  q,  and  then  through 
the  tube,  S,  to  a condensing  worm.  The  hot  water 
from  the  dephlegmator  is  returned  to  the  boUer  by 
means  of  the  tap,  w.  The  tap,  t and  t,  allows  con- 
densed water  to  enter  the  boiler. 

The  distillatory  apparatus  of  Alegre  is  described 
in  the  Figs.  36  and  37. 

Fig.  36  is  an  elevation  of  the  distilling  apparatus 
on  the  furnace  side,  and  Fig.  37  a section  made  parallel 


to  the  visible  part  of  Fig.  36.  In  these  figures,  a is  the 
brickwork  inclosing  the  fire  and  part  of  the  lower 
boiler ; B,  the  door  of  the  furnace ; E,  the  lower 
boiler,  part  of  which  is  encased  in  the  brickwork. 
F is  a pipe  issuing  from  the  bottom  of  boiler,  E,  fur- 
nished with  a stopcock,  and  serving  to  discharge  the 
liquid  that  remains  after  distfilation,  or  whenever 
required.  ^ is  a pipe  and  stopcock,  by  which  the 
proper  height  of  hquid  to  be  introduced  into  the 
boiler  is  regulated,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line,  h h, 
in  the  section,  i and  c,  manholes  closed  by  a slide 
plate  firmly  fixed  in  its  place  by  bolts,  or  by  a screv^- 
cap,  for  cleaning  the  boiler  when  necessary,  k is  a 
pipe  and  stopcock  for  ascertaining  when  all  the  alcohol 
has  been  separated  from  the  liquid  in  the  boUer,  E. 


L is  another  boder  placed  upon  E,  and  which  is  emptied 
when  requisite  by  the  discharging-pipe  and  stopcock, 
M.  Both  these  boilers  are  connected  by  the  pipe,  n, 
to  which  a stopcock  is  affixed,  o is  an  overflow-pipe 
and  stopcock,  serving  to  regulate  the  height  to  which 
tlie  liquor  should  rise  in  the  boiler,  L,  as  is  shown  in 
the  sectional  figure  by  the  dotted  line,  p.  Q is  the 
stout  plate  or  division  between  the  boilers,  E and  L ; 
in  the  middle  of  this  bottom  is  an  opening,  on  which 
is  fixed  the  pipe,  r ; this  pipe  is  open  at  both  ends, 
and  passes  up  through  the  liquid  in  the  boiler,  L, 
towards  its  neck ; s is  a hollow  cylinder,  which  is 
inverted  upon  the  pipe,  r,  and  having  its  closed  end 
uppermost.  The  open  end  rests  on  three  small  sup- 
poits,  fixed  equidistant  from  the  pipe,  r,  and  elevated 


one  inch  above  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  L ; t is  a 
third  hollow  cyhnder  issuing  from  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  l,  and  rising  perpendicularly  tOl  it  terminates 
in  an  open  end,  about  one  inch  above  the  closed  end 
of  the  hollow  cylinder,  s,  which  it  surrounds ; u is  a. 
fourth  hollow  cylinder,  placed  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  the  cylinder,  t,  and  enveloping  all  the 
foregoing;  the  closed  end  being  topmost,  and  the 
lower  open  extremity  resting  upon  three  elevations 
of  one  inch  in  height,  and  equidistant  from  the  cylin- 
der, t.  A distance  of  half  an  inch  is  left  free  between 
its  closed  end  and  the  orifice  of  the  cylinder,  t.  v is 
a fifth  hollow  cylinder,  which  incloses  the  whole  of 
the  others.  Its  lower  extremity  is  fixed  in  the  bottom, 
Q,  of  the  boiler,  l,  and  its  upper  extremity  is  attached 
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to  tlie  closed  end  of  the  cylinder,  w.  These  cylinders 
open  alternately  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  by  this 
means  a passage  is  made  for  the  vapour  over  each 
cylinder  in  succession,  x x are  tubes  issuing  from  the 
top  of  the  cylinder,  v,  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  and 
descending  to  within  two  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  L ; these  tubes  are  open  at  both  eniLs,  and 
serve  as  valves  to  close  the  cylinders,  v and  u.  Three 
of  them  are  provided,  which  are  fixed  at  the  angular 
points  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  supposed  to  be  in- 
scribed in  the  circular  plane  of  the  closed  end  of  the 
cylinder,  v ; in  the  figure  only  two  of  these  appear, 
the  third  being  in  the  segment  which  is  removed. 

The  safety  tube,  y,  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  influx  of  the  liquid  in  the  boiler,  L,  through  the 
open  pipes,  xx,  into  the  cylindrical  spaces  in  the 
interior  of  the  enveloping  cylinder,  v.  Its  upper 
extremity,  which  is  funnel-shaped,  is  open  to  the  air, 
the  other  end  is  in  communication  with  the  spaces  in 
the  interior  of  the  cylinders,  v and  u,  by  passing 
through  the  closed  end  of  the  cylinder,  v.  This  tube 
is  curved  so  that,  at  or  near  its  middle,  it  dips  into 
the  liquid  in  the  boiler.  In  the  part  ascending  from 
this  curvature  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  v,  is  a bulb 
or  enlarged  portion,  z,  which  holds  about  a gallon  of 
water  introduced  through  the  funnel-opening,  y;  a 
is  a stopcock,  which  enables  the  operator  to  know  the 
state  of  the  distillation  in  the  boiler,  L,  and  is  similar 
to  k in  boiler,  e. 

c is  a circular  basin  placed  upon  the  neck  of  the. 
boiler,  l,  forming  a refrigerator ; d,  a pipe  and  stop- 
cock, which  conveys  heated  water  from  the  basin,  C, 
into  the  lower  boiler ; e is  a vase  of  an  elliptical  form, 
joined  to  tlie  neck  of  the  upper  boiler  by  a bracket 
and  rivets,  as  seen  at  /;  g y are  two  tubes  descending 
from  the  hollow  cylindrical  vessels  inclosed  in  v into 
two  small  vases,  or  circular  vessels.  By  these  pipes 
the  liquor  condensed  in  the  passage  of  the  vapour 
over  the  cylinders  is  returned  to  the  lower  boiler,  E ; 
the  small  vessels  act  as  water  stopcocks,  and  prevent 
any  vapour  passing  up  by  these  tubes,  li  is  a tube 
having  two  stopcocks,  and  branching  a little  below  the 
upper  stopcock ; by  this  tube  the  liquid  condensed 
in  the  ov;il  vase,  e,  is  conducted  at  will  into  either  of 
the  boilers  by  opening  the  proper  stopcock.  The 
tube,  ?,  rising  vertically  tlirough  the  vase,  c,  to  within 
one  inch  of  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  is  closed  at 
the  top  by  a plate  and  a hollow  cylinder,  V,  whose 
closed  end  is  uppermost,  and  rests  upon  i.  The  open 
end  of  the  cylinder,  k',  terminates  about  one  inch 
above  the  bottom  of  the  vase,  e.  The  upper  part  of 
the  pipe,  /,  is  pierced  with  a number  of  small  holes, 
through  which  the  vapour  passes  into  the  vase ; / is  a 
tubular  opening  in  the  elliptical  vase,  c,  by  which  it 
is  cleaned ; this  opening  is  closed  by  a wooden  plug ; 
»i  is  a circular  basin  containing  cold  water,  placed 
upon  the  vase,*c,  and  acting  as  a refrigerator,  and 
which  discharges  its  hot  water  by  the  pipe  and  stop- 
cock, n'. 

The  cylindrical  column  contains  six  compartments, 
or  diaphragm  rectifiers,  o/x/i'so',  placed  one  above 
the  other ; these  diaphragms  communicate  with  one 
another  by  means  of  six  small  tubes,  i' /'/'/'  I' I,  placed 
'■01,.  1. 


in  their  centres.  The  tubes  are  arranged  similarly  to 
the  tube,  i,  in  the  vase,  e,  the  upper  part  of  each  tube 
being  closed,  and  enveloped  by  an  inverted  cylinder 
in  the  form  of  a hat,  descending  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  bottom  of  each  diaphragm.  The  I'  tubes  are  per- 
forated in  the  upper  part,  to  allow  the  vapour  to  pass 
off,  and  a small  pipe  descends  alternately  at  eitlier 
side  of  the  column  from  each  compartment  into  a 
small  trough  or  dish,  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  similar  to  those 
seen  at  g g,  in  the  lower  boiler,  E.  By  these  pipes 
the  watery  liquid  condensed  in  each  compartment 
descends  into  that  which  is  immediately  beneath  it, 
until  it  finally  reaches  the  elliptical  vase,  c,  and  thence 
by  the  double-stopcocked  pipe,  //,  is  conducted  into 
either  of  the  boilers  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator. 
Hence  the  condensed  liquor,  whilst  descending,  offers 
no  obstruction  to  the  ascending  alcoholic  vapour.  A 
long  vertical  hollow  cylinder,  U,  envelopes  the  six  com- 
partments, 0 p q r .9  o',  at  a distance  of  6 inches.  Water 
is  introduced  into  this  space,  and  thus  the  cybnder,  u, 
acts  as  a refrigerator  to  the  interior  column. 

The  hot  water  is  discharged  from  the  refrigerator 
into  the  upper  boiler  by  the  large  pipe  and  stopcock,  V. 
X is  a cylinder  resting  upon  the  projeefng  edge 
attached  to  the  cylinder,  U,  which  serves  as  its  base ; 
it  is  m ide  to  open  and  shut  by  the  latches,  y'  g'y'- 
The  spice  between  this  envelope  and  the  cylinder,  u, 
is  used  to  torrefy  the  malt  previous  to  gi’inding. 
The  cover  of  the  envelope  is  perforated  with  small 
holes,  to  give  passage  to  the  vapour  evolved  from  the 
heated  grain,  z' z'  are  two  ajiertures  by  which  the  grain 
is  withdi’awn  when  properly  dried,  a'  is  a tube 
communicating  with  the  interior  of  the  refrigerating 
cylinder,  u,  bent  upwards  at  right  angles ; at  a short 
distance  above  this  angle  the  tube  is  enlarged,  forming 
a receptacle  for  the  glass  tube,  h,  serving  as  a gauge 
to  show  the  height  of  water  in  the  refrigerator, 
c',  a tube  with  stopcock,  by  which  the  fermented 
liquid  is  conveyed  into  the  refrigerator  when  it  is 
desired  to  carry  on  the  distillation  with  the  assistance 
of  the  cylinder,  u,  in  conjunction  with  the  boilers. 
Whether  the  liquid  to  be  distilled  be  wine  or  wash, 
it  is  invariably  heated  here,  so  that  it  may  be  after- 
wards let  down  into  the  boilers  at  nearly  a boiling 
temperature,  by  the  large  tube  and  stopcock,  V,  and 
the  smaller  one,  //.  d'  is  a pipe  and  stopcock,  by 
which  wine  may  be  introduced  in  the  same  way  as 
the  wash  from  grain  by  the  pipe,  c',  when  that  liquid 
has  been  employed  in  the  course  of  operation,  c'  is  a 
tube  by  which  water  is  allowed  to  enter  the  rectifier 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it.  /'  is  a tube,  which 
conducts  the  rectified  spirituous  vapour  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  column  to  the  condensing  worm  in  the 
superior  condenser,  S.  g'  is  a small  tube,  conducting 
the  vapour  arising  from  the  liquid  in  the  refrigerator, 
u,  into  a small  worm  placed  in  the  large  condensing 
tun,  u,  collaterally  with  the  large  one.  The  chimney 
has  a damper  to  regulate  the  draught  from  the 
furnace,  B,  which  must  be  diminished  during  the 
charging  of  the  apparatus. 

AVhen  the  apparatus  is  prepared,  as  seen  in  the 
figure,  all  the  stopcocks  are  shut,  excepting  the  over- 
flow-pipes, 0 and  g.  which  are  left  open. 

l.T 
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The  commencement  of  the  operation  is  the  filling 
of  the  large  condensing  vessel,  ii,  with  water,  after 
which  the  superior  large  tub,  S,  is  filled  with  wash 
liquor,  or  wine,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  tub  contains 
a condensing  worm,  wherein  the  vapour  arising 
through  f'  is  partly  condensed,  and  which  is  connected 
to  the  large  worm  in  the  princij^al  condenser,  R,  as 
seen  in  Fig.  36,  by  the  pipe,  k'.  After  s has  been 
replenished  witli  liquor,  the  lower  boiler,  E,  is  filled 
with  water  through  the  tubular  opening,  i,  then  the 
fire  is  lighted  and  the  distillation  of  the  water  pro- 
ceeded with,  till  the  liquor  in  the  vessel,  S,  acquires 
a temperature  of  about  100°  Fahr.  (37°'7  C.).  As 
soon  as  the  steam  from  the  boiling  water  ascends  to 
the  upper  boiler,  the  stopcock  of  the  tube,  c',  con- 
necting the  vessel,  S,  and  the  refrigerating  space 
inside  the  cylinder,  u,  is  opened,  and  the  liquid 
allowed  to  flow  in  until  the  remaining  liquor  in  the 
vessel  also  reaches  100°  Fahr.  (37°-7  C.).  When  this 
happens,  the  cock  of  c'  is  closed,  and  the  vessel,  S, 
replenished  with  more  of  the  liquid.  Both  the  stop- 
cocks of  the  l>ipe,  h\  are  next  opened,  in  order  that 
the  water  condensed  in  the  diaphragms  of  the  rectifying 
column,  as  well  as  in  the  elliptical  vase,  e,  may  pass 
into  the  boilers  ; the  stopcocks,  i,  k",  are  at  this  time 
likewise  opened  to  fill  the  refrigerating  circular  basins, 
C and  m,  attached  to  the  upper  boiler  and  vase,  e. 
When  these  are  full  the  cocks  are  closed,  and  the  fire 
slackened  by  throwing  on  some  moist  small  coal  or 
wood,  and  inserting  the  damper.  Water  is  first 
d.stilled  in  order  to  wash  the  interior  of  the  apparatus, 
and  to  heat  the  liquor  in  the  cylinder,  u,  and  the 
vessel,  S.  The  stopcocks  of  the  pipes,  f,  y,  n,  are 
opened  in  order  that  the  water  contained  in  both 
boilers,  as  well  as  in  the  elliptical  vase,  may  flow  out 
by  F.  During  the  escape  of  the  water  the  plate 
closing  the  tubular  pipe,  i,  is  withdrawn,  and  a broom 
or  mop  introduced  to  clean  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 
A'lien  the  apparatus  is  newly  erected  this  distillation 
of  water  is  necessary  to  purify  the  interior  from  rosin 
and  other  matters  proceeding  from  the  soldering, 
&c. ; but  in  other  cases  it  is  not  requisite,  except 
when  impurities  collect  in  tlie  boilers  or  rectifying 
diaphragms,  or  when  the  distillation  has  been  sus- 
pended for  some  days,  or  after  repairs.  It  is 
customary  to  All  the  whole  apparatus  with  water 
when  not  required  for  use,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  acid,  which  would  act  on  the  various 
boilers  and  other  parts  of  the  whole  still ; the  water 
is  drawn  off  when  operations  are  on  the  point  of 
recommencing. 

The  boilers  being  empty,  the  stopcocks  F and  n are 
closed,  and  the  lower  boiler  filled  with  water,  until  it 
flows  out  by  the  pipe,  f/,  which  is  at  this  time  closed,  as 
well  as  the  opening,  i,  and  the  stopcocks  in  tube,  h'. 
The  fire  is  then  hastened  by  withdrawing  the  damper ; 
and  during  the  time  the  liquid  in  the  lower  boiler  is 
rising  to  212°  Fahr.  (100°  C.),  the  stopcocks  of  the 
pipe,  V,  and  of  the  overflow  pipe,  o,  are  opened,  and 
the  heated  alcoholic  liquid  in  the  refrigerating  cjdinder, 
u,  admitted,  until  the  boiler,  L,  is  filled,  which  is 
indicated  by  the  liquor  flowing  out  through  n.  These 
•■ubes  are  then  closed,  and  the  tube.  opened  to 


refill  the  cylinder,  u,  with  the  sp'rituous  liquor  from 
the  vessel,  S,  to  the  proper  height,  as  indicated  by 
the  glass  gauge  pipe,  b',  after  which  the  cock  of  the 
pipe,  c',  is  shut.  It  is  specially  necessary  that  the 
water  in  the  large  condensing  vessel,  R,  should  be 
thoroughly  cold.  This  is  effected  by  opening  the 
stopcocks,  1"  and  n".  By  turning  the  stopcock,  n", 
the  cold  water  from  the  reservoir,  which  should  be 
erected  at  an  elevation,  and  convenient  to  the  place 
for  the  use  of  the  apparatus,  flows  into  the  lower  part 
of  R,  and  the  hot  water  is  discharged  through  the  pipe, 
I",  at  the  same  time  by  the  influx  of  cold  water 
beneath.  Matters  being  thus  in  readiness,  the  vessels 
are  charged,  and  while  doing  so  the  fire  is  briskly 
urged;  the  water  of  the  lower  boiler  soon  reaches 
ebullition,  and  the  liberated  steam,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  bottom,  Q,  of  the  upper  boiler,  heats  the 
spirituous  liquor  which  it  contains.  As  the  steam  is 
generated  in  greater  abundance,  it  rises  through  the 
cylindrical  pipe,  r,  and  thence  descends  and  ascends 
alternately  in  its  course  over  the  other  successive 
cylinders,  till  it  escapes  by  the  open  ends  of  the  three 
diverging  pipes,  xxx,  immersed  in  the  liquid  con- 
tained in  the  upper  boiler.  During  this  complicated 
course  of  the  steam  the  contents  of  the  boiler,  L,  are 
raised  to  ebullition.  By  tliis  means  alcoholic  vapour 
is  evolved  through  the  pipe,  i,  and  after  traversing 
the  elliptical  vase,  the  uncondensed  portions  ascend 
into  the  si.x  diaphragms,  op  qr  s o',  in  the  rectifying 
.column,  by  means  of  the  communications,  /'  I'  I'  I'  i I'. 
Here  the  rectification  is  principally  carried  on ; some 
of  the  aqueous  portion  of  the  vapour  is  condensed  in 
each  compartment  till  the  spirit  reaches  the  top  of 
the  column,  from  which  it  is  carried  off  by  the  pipe, 
/',  into  the  coiled  portion  of  the  large  worm,  deposited 
in  the  vessel,  S,  where  it  is  perfectly  condensed  in  its 
course  through  this  and  the  other  worm  in  the  large 
condenser,  r,  and  flows  in  a fine  stream  into  the 
appropriate  backs,  or  spirit  vats,  placed  below  the 
protruding  end  of  the  worm  at  ni.  The  weak  spirit 
from  each  compartment  of  the  steam  rectifier  returns 
by  the  small  pipes,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  1,  till  it  descends  into 
the  elliptical  vase,  e,  and  thence  through  the  pipe,  //, 
into  the  boiler,  L.  As  the  distillation  advances  larger 
quantities  of  vapour  rise  from  the  heated  liquor,  both 
in  the  boiler  and  oval  vessel,  e,  as  well  as  in  the  lower 
compartments  of  the  rectifying  column,  the  condensed 
water  from  it  always  descending,  while  the  distillation 
of  the  alcoholic  liquor  continues  to  afford  alcoholic 
vapour.  When  on  opening  the  test-cock,  a,  and 
applying  a light  to  the  vapour,  it  inflames,  there  is 
still  some  alcohol  in  the  liquid  in  the  boiler,  but  if  it 
docs  not  ignite,  the  whole  of  the  spirit  has  been 
eliminated ; the  firmg  is  then  finished,  and  another 
charge  begun.  The  distillation  of  the  first  charge 
requires  a period  of  three  hours,  on  account  of  the 
boiler  being  filled  with  cold  water ; but  in  each  suc- 
ceeding of>eration  only  two  hours  are  required,  as  all 
the  parts  of  the  apparatus,  with  the  water  in  the 
! lower  boUer,  are  hot. 

I After  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  has  been  expelled, 
I the  boiler,  L,  is  emptied  and  thoroughly  cleansed. 
1 The  opening,  c,  and  the  stopcock,  m,  are  then  shut. 
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and  the  cock,  v,  opened,  in  order  to  allow  the  heated 
liquor  rom  the  refrigerating  compartment  in  U,  to 
flow  in  to  refill  the  boiler.  When  tlie  liquid  has 
risen  to  the  level  of  the  pipe,  o,  the  cock,  v,  is  shut, 
and  the  oomnumication  between  the  refrigerating 
cylinder  and  the  vessel,  S,  containing  the  liquid  to 
be  distilled,  is  opened  by  turning  the  stopcock,  c', 
and  the  cylinder  refilled  to  the  proper  height,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  gauge  pipe,  b'.  'Che  connecting-pipe 
between  the  vase,  e,  and  the  under  boiler,  is  opened 
by  turning  the  cock,  h',  and  closing  the  lower  one 
with  wliich  this  pipe  is  supplied,  in  order  that  the 
liquor  collected  in  the  vase  during  the  distillation  of 
the  precetling  charge  may  flow  into  the  lower  boiler, 
whose  overflow  pipe,  (/,  should  be  opened  to  indicate 
when  it  is  full.  If  the  quantity  be  not  sufficient  to 
fill  the  lower  boUer,  liquor  is  allowed  to  flow  in  from 
the  refrigerating  basin,  c,  attached  to  the  upper 
boiler,  by  opening  the  stopcock,  d.  As  soon  as  the 
liquid  flows  out  through  the  pipe,  g,  the  stopcock  of 
this,  as  well  as  the  cock  of  the  pipe,  d,  is  closed,  and 
the  fire  stirred.  Shortly  afterwards,  when  the  steam 
from  the  lower  boiler  rises  through  the  apparatus, 
the  stopcock  of  the  pipe,  n',  is  opened,  that  the  hot 
water  contained  in  the  refrigerator,  m,  may  descend 
to  that  attached  to  the  boiler,  L.  After  the  whole 
of  the  water  is  run  down,  the  tap,  n\  is  shut,  and  i 
and  k"  opened,  to  replenish  both  the  refrigerating 
basins  with  cold  water  from  the  large  condensing 
vessel,  R.  The  second  firing  is  about  this  time  in 
progress,  the  liquid  in  the  boiler  is  deprived  of  its 
alcohol  in  the  manner  as  before  explained,  and  the 
distillation  of  the  charge  is  completed  in  about  two 
hours.  A similar  mode  of  operation  to  that  de- 
scribed takes  place  at  each  charge,  irrespective  of 
the  alcoliolic  liquor  submitted  to  distillation. 

Miller,  of  Glasgow,  patented  a still,  the  novelty  of 
which  lies  in  the  employment  of  evaporating  cones, 
having  open  spiral  channels  winding  round  their  ex- 
terior. In  other  respects  the  still  embodies  the  main 
features  of  all  the  principal  distilling  arrangements 
already  described — namely,  that  of  returning  the 
products  of  the  first  condensation,  which  contain  an 
excess  of  water,  to  the  body  of  the  apparatus  for 
further  rectification. 

Fig.  38  shows  the  principal  parts  of  the  still  and 
wonn ; Fig.  39,  a sectional  view  of  the  cone.  A is 
the  body  of  the  still  or  boiler,  which  is  of  ordinary 
construction.  The  liead  of  the  still,  a'  a'  a',  consists 
of  three  cones,  placed  concentrically,  b,  c,  d,  but  a 
small  distance  apart.  The  surfaces  of  the  cones, 
n and  d.  are  plain,  but  round  the  exterior  of  the 
cone,  C,  an  open  spiral  channel,  x,  winds  from  the 
top  to  the  base.  The  position  which  this  part  occu- 
pies may  be  better  understood  from  the  detached 
view  of  the  cones  in  Fig.  39,  where  x x shows  the 
channel,  and  c the  cone.  A pipe,  e,  leads  from 
the  annular  space  between  c and  d to  the  wash- 
heater,  F,  which  consists  of  a vessel  filled  with  a 
number  of  small  parallel  pipes,  and  communicating 
with  a low-wine  condenser,  g,  which  is  placed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  wonn  tub.  The  wash  is  supplied 
to  the  vessel,  f,  by  a wash-charger  reaching  from 
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the  backs,  and  communicating  witli  the  vessel,  F,  at 
M ; this,  however,  is  not  shown  in  the  figure,  i is  a 
pipe  which  leads  from  the  top  of  the  outer  cone,  B, 
to  the  spirit  condenser,  K,  which  consists  of  a cylin- 
drical case,  inclined  towards  the  still,  and  containing 
a number  of  pipes  laid  longitudinally,  through  which 
the  gaseous  products  pass ; it  is  filled  with  water 
supplied  by  a pipe  not  seen  in  the  figure ; the  heated 
water  is  discharged  through  the  pipe,  Q.  The  pipe, 
k',  issues  from  the  end  of  the  spirit  condenser,  and 
enters  the  refrigerator,  where  it  is  united  to  the 
worm,  L,  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  w.  o 
and  i connect  the  condensing  pipes  in  the  vessels, 
K,  F,  and  low-wine  condensing  worm,  G,  with  the 
outer  part  of  the  cone,  c ; and  the  pipe,  ii,  serves  as 
a communication  between  the  top  of  the  wash-heater, 
F,  and  the  body  of  the  still,  for  the  purpose  of  charg- 
ing the  latter. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  working : — A quan- 
tity of  wash  is  run  into  the  still,  a,  from  the  wash- 
heater,  F,  through  the  pipe,  H,  to  the  height  of  say 
3 or  4 inches.  As  the  wash  boils,  the  vapour  arising 
from  it  ascends  the  space  in  the  still  head,  a'a'a', 
between  the  cones,  C and  d,  and  through  the  pipe,  e, 
into  the  wash-heater,  F ; part  of  the  vapour  is  here 
condensed,  at  the  same  time  heating  the  liquor  con- 
tained in  the  vessel,  and  the  remainder  passes  off  into 
the  low-wine  condenser,  G.  The  condensed  liquor 
in  F,  as  also  that  which  is  formed  in  G,  returns 
through  the  pipes,  t,  J,  into  the  top  of  the  space,  B 
and  C,  in  the  still  head,  and  flows  into  the  channel, 
X,  where  it  is  reheated  in  its  descent  through  this 
compartment  to  the  base  of  the  cone,  by  the  simul- 
taneous ascending  vapour  between  c and  D,  and  the 
portion  thus  evaporated  flows  off  through  the  pipe,  i, 
to  the  spirit  condenser,  K.  That  portion  of  tlie 
liquid  which  is  not  converted  into  vapour  is  ejected 
from  I he  cone,  and  received  into  the  boiler  through 
a pipe,  p,  to  undergo  another  distillation. 

In  the  spirit  condenser,  k,  a further  rectification 
takes  place ; all  the  finer  parts  of  the  spirit  pass  off 
through  the  pipe,  k',  into  the  worm,  L,  where  they 
are  condensed  and  afterwards  discharged  through  R 
into  the  spirit-back,  while  tlie  coarser  products  return 
through  the  pipe  o,  into  the  canal,  x,  for  further 
purification.  Whatever  be  the  quantity  of  wash 
which  is  introduced  at  first  into  the  still,  no  more 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  till  the  whole  of  its  alco- 
hol is  expelled.  For  this  end  the  supply  pipe,  ii,  is 
furnished  with  a stopcock,  N,  and  a brancliing  pipe, 
S,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  any  excess  of  w.ish 
into  a tank  appropriated  to  that  purpose.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  distillation,  the  weak  faints  may  be 
run  off  from  j,  by  means  of  a branch  pipe,  V,  that 
enters  the  large  condensing  worm. 

At  Bushmills,  in  Ireland,  a noted  whisky  is  made 
exclusively  from  malt,  which  is  prepared  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  excepting  that  peat  is  used  in  drying  it. 
The  quantity  of  malt  wetted  for  each  brewing  is 
80  bushels,  from  which  only  one  mash  is  prepared 
for  fermentation,  the  after-washings  being  retained, 
as  usual,  for  exhausting  fresh  quantities  of  malt.  In 
preparing  the  first  mash,  from  18  to  liO  gallons  of 
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water  are  used  to  each  bushel  of  malt.  Only  as 
much  water  or  small  worts  is  run  on  as  will  wet 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  malt,  the  temperature 
being  14G°  Fahr.  (G3°"3  C.);  in  about  fifteen  minutes 
afterwards  the  remaining  quantity  is  run  on  at  a 
heat  of  155°  to  160°  Fahr.  (G8°'3  to  71°'l  C.). 

After  drawing  off  the  first  mash,  900  gallons  of 
water  are  let  down  into  the  grist  at  a temperature 
■ if  170°  to  175°  Fahr.  (76°'6  to  79°'4  C.),  and  after 
iuashing  for  three-quarters  to  one  hour  and  a quarter, 


the  wort  is  let  into  the  under-back,  and  pumped  into 
the  coppers : 900  gallons  more  are  used  in  the  third 
mash,  the  temperature  being  180°  Fahr.  (82°’2  C.) ; 
both  these  liquids  are  used  in  making  the  first  mash 
on  the  next  day’s  brewing,  and  on  account  of  the 
density  of  the  small  worts,  the  malt  used  is  from  65 
to  70  bushels. 

The  density  of  the  first  mash,  when  let  into  the 
fermenting  tun,  is  50  lbs.  to  the  barrel  as  usual. 
None  but  the  best  of  barm  is  employed  in  the  fer- 


mentation ; the  quantity  is  1 per  cent,  of  the  wort, 
one-half  of  which  is  added  at  the  commencement, 
and  the  other  when  attenuation  has  readied  30  to  35. 
Attenuation  is  usually  completed  in  forty-eight  houi’s, 
t’".ougIi  in  variable  weather  a longer  time  is  required; 
the  quality  of  the  malt  also  affects  tl  e quickness  of 
the  decomposition,  but  the  chief  cause  of  a good  or 
bad  fermentation  is  the  yeast;  the  fermented  woids  t 
are  reduced  in  gravity  to  that  of  water,  and  frequently  | 
below  this.  The  mash  stills  at  the  Bushmills  factory  j 


are  of  the  old  description,  and  the  manager  states 
they  are  the  best  for  making  fine  spirit,  an  assertion 
with  wliich  many  will  coincide. 

The  average  yield  in  this  establishment  is  from  14 
to  16  gallons  per  quarter  of  8 bushels,  but  there  is 
always  a variation  above  or  under  these  figures, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  grist.  The  best 
spirit  is  made  always  in  dry  weather. 

Wkishj  Distillery. — An  Irish  whisky  distillery  of 
the  most  modern  construction  is  shown  in  “Al- 
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cohol,”  Plate  I.  This  distillery  has  been  erected  at 
Banagher,  King’s  County,  Ireland,  for  the  Banagher 
Distillery  Company  (Limited),  under  the  auspices  of 
Sir  Sills  John  Gibbons,  Bart.,  the  chairman;  Mr.  J. 
T.  Crostiiwait,  the  resident  engineer;  and  Mr.  W. 
Peacey,  the  manager  and  distiller.  It  is  probably 
the  largest  whisky  distillery  that  has  been  as  yet 
erected,  and  is  capable  of  producing  over  half  a 
million  gallons  of  whisky  per  annum. 

The  engraving  represents  a longitudinal  section,  in 
which  most  though  not  the  whole  of  the  utensils  is 
shown.  By  the  aid  of  the  following  description  by 
F.  PONTIFEX  (who  constructed  the  machinery),  it 
will  easily  be  understood: — 

“ The  first  part  of  the  operation  of  whisky  distil- 
ling is  very  similar  to  that  of  brewing  beer,  and 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  Beer,  in 
which  will  be  found  detailed  descriptions  of  all  the 
utensils  and  machinery  common  to  the  two  pro- 
cesses. It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  ‘pot  still’ 
system  here  described  is  used  only  with  the  best 
grain : it  produces  a spirit  which  retains  the  flavour 
of  the  grain  throughout,  and  does  not  require  any 
addition  of  essences.  Coffey’s  patent  still  (which 
see)  is  used  with  inferior  grain,  and  produces  at  one 
operation  a strong  neutral  spirit,  which  is,  however, 
generally  deficient  in  character  and  flavour. 

“ As  described  in  the  early  part  of  this  article, 
whisky  is  made  partly  from  malt  and  partly  from 
unmalted  grain,  and  the  excise  laws  compel  the  two 
to  be  ground  apart.  The  grain  stores  are  in  the 
engraving  on  the  right.  The  grain  is  first  brought 
in  at  the  hopper  near  the  ground.  It  is  raised  from 
floor  to  floor  by  the  elevator,  which  runs  up  through 
the  middle  of  the  building,  completely  to  the  top, 
so  that  it  can  deliver  the  grain  to  either  of  the  floors. 
The  unmalted  grain  is  stored  on  the  top  floor,  and 
when  required  for  use  is  conducted  by  the  horizontal 
‘corn  conveyer,’  which  runs  in  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  distillery  from  the  corn  stores  to  the 
millstones,  of  which  there  are  six  pairs  (three  pairs 
only  are  shown)  close  to  the  still-house.  The  ‘ corn 
conveyer’  is  an  endless  band  of  india-rubber  or 
webbing,  running  on  rollers,  but  not  having  such 
buckets  as  the  elevator  has. 

“ The  millstones  are  precisely  similar  to  those  used 
for  grinding  corn  into  flour,  and  in  this  respect  the 
present  operation  differs  from  that  in  beer  bi-ewu'ng, 
as  in  the  latter  the  malt  is  only  crushed  between 
sm.)Oth  rollers,  and  not  ground.  When  the  grain  is 
ground,  it  is  raised  by  an  elevator  (not  shown)  to 
the  floor  above  the  mill  stones,  and  thence  con- 
veyed in  sacks,  as  required,  to  the  hopper  or  ‘grist 
case’  attached  to  a Steel’s  mashing  machine  (for 
description,  see  Beer)  over  the  mash  tun. 

“From  each  floor  of  the  corn-store  on  which  malt 
is  kept,  there  is  communication  by  a hopper  and 
shoot  to  a malt  screw,  running  horizontally  near  the 
ground  from  the  corn  store  to  another  elevator,  by 
means  of  which  the  malt  is  raised  to  near  the  top 
of  the  building,  and  thence  falls  to  the  King’s  gra'n 
measurer,  which  gauges  the  quantity  (see  Beer), 
and  into  the  hopper  over  those  millstones  which  are 


specially  used  for  malt.  There  are  two  pairs  of  these 
stones.  The  ground  malt  is  again  raised  by  another 
elevator,  running  by  the  side  of  the  one  last  men- 
tioned, and  delivered  to  either  of  the  two  floors 
shown,  from  wliich  it  is  conveyed  to  the  Steel’s 
mashing  machine  in  the  same  manner  as  the  un- 
malted grain. 

“ Having  now  brought  the  grist  to  the  point  ready 
for  mashing,  the  provision  for  the  water  supply 
must  be  referred  to.  In  the  Banagher  distillery 
there  are  five  sets  of  three-throw  pumps  (a  side 
view  of  one  set  being  si: own  near  the  mash  tun). 
Two  sets  of  these  pumps  are  used  for  water,  one  set 
for  wash,  one  for  faints,  and  one  for  spirits.  The 
w'ater  is  pumped  from  a well  into  the  large  iron 
tank  that  forms  the  roof  of  the  still  house,  an  open- 
ing being  left  in  the  middle  with  a lantern  roof  for 
light  and  ventilation.  This  tank  holds  about  70,0U0 
gallons. 

“From  this  huge  vessel  the  water  runs  to  three 
boiling  tubs,  two  of  which  are  shown  on  the  extreme 
left  of  the  engraving.  Each  holds  about  86,000 
gallons.  Below  the  boiling  tubs  are  shown  four 
steam  boilers,  each  of  about  forty  horse-power,  which 
are  heated  by  Jukes’  revolving  furnaces.  These 
boilers  provide  the  steam  for  driving  the  steam 
engine  (shown  near  the  boilers)  and  for  heating  the 
water  for  mashing.  Each  boiling  tub  has  in  it  a 
perforated  copper  globe  connected  with  the  steam 
boiler,  into  which  the  high  pressure  steam  is  brought 
and  injected  direct  into  the  water  through  the 
perforations.  The  hot  water,  when  at  the  right 
temperature,  is  conducted  from  the  boiling  tubs  to 
the  mashing  machine  and  mash  tun.  The  ground 
corn  or  ‘ grist  ’ and  the  hot  water  pass  together 
through  the  former  and  fall  into  the  latter. 

“The  mash  tun  (there  are  two  of  them)  is  made  of 
cast  iron,  30  feet  in  diameter  and  8 feet  deep,  and 
holds  more  than  35,000  gallons.  It  is  fitted  with  a 
false  bottom,  and  an  internal  mashing  machine  simi- 
lar to  those  used  in  breweries.  After  mashing,  the 
extract  or  ‘ wort  ’ runs  into  the  under  back  (a  cast- 
iron  vessel  holding  about  10,000  gallons,  not  shown 
in  the  engraving),  and  is  pumped  into  the  wash 
backs,  seven  in  number,  containing  about  36,000  gal- 
lons each.  The  wash  backs  are  simply  wooden  tubs 
similar  to  the  boiling  tubs.  Here  the  proper  propor- 
tion of  yeast  is  added,  and  fermentation  is  continued 
until  the  wash  is  ready  for  distillation.  So  far  the 
operation  is  much  like  the  brewing  of  beer,  except 
that  the  wort  is  not  boiled.  All  the  appliances 
liitherto  mentioned  are  more  fully  described  in  the 
article  Beer. 

‘‘  Distilling  proper  is  conducted  as  follows  : — The 
wash  having  been  perfect!}"  fermen  ed  is  run  into 
the  wash  charger  (a  cast-iron  tank  not  shown  on 
the  engraving),  from  which  it  is  pumped  up  into  the 
intermediate  wash  charger  or  heater,  the  cast-iron 
tank  above  and  just  to  the  left  of  the  stills.  The 
arm  pipe  (that  is,  the  pipe  leading  from  tlie  still  head 
to  the  worm)  of  the  wash  still  passes  through  the 
intermediate  wash  charger,  taking  one  turn  inside  it, 
so  that  the  hot  vapour  from  the  still  on  its  way  to 
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the  condensing  worm  communicates  some  heat  to 
the  wash  that  is  to  be  used  for  the  next  distillation. 
From  the  intermediate  wash  charger  the  fermented 
and  partially  heated  wash  runs  into  the  wash,  still, 
which  is  made  of  copper,  and  contains  about  20,000 
gallons.  This  still  is  furnished  with  a revolving  fur- 
nace similar  to  those  applied  to  the  steam  boilers ; 
and  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  other  two 
stills  have  similar  furnaces. 

“ Fig.  39a  is  an  illustration  of  the  wash  still,  showing 
the  ‘ rousing  ’ apparatus  inside.  If  not  agitated,  the 
thick  particles  of  the  wash  would  settle  on  the  bottom 
of  the  still,  and  cause  it  to  bum;  therefore,  while 
distillation  is  going  on  the  ‘ rouser  ’ is  revolved,  and 
the  chains  attached  to  it  sweep  the  bottom  of  the 
still,  and  keep  its  contents  in  motion.  The  still  head 


is  a large  copper  cylinder,  and  from  the  top  of  it 
comes  the  copper  arm  pipe,  which  passes  through  the 
intermediate  wash  charger,  and  continues  to  the  con- 
densing worm,  which  is  a coil  of  copper  pipe  immersed 
in  cold  water  in  the  worm  tub  (this  is  the  third  vessel 
from  the  left  of  the  engraving,  next  to  and  larger 
than  the  two  boiling  tubs  shown).  The  vapour  arising 
from  the  still  is  condensed  in  this  worm,  and  runs 
out  into  a copper  vessel  called  the  ‘ safe.’ 

“This  first  product  is  c;d  ed  ‘low  wines,’  and  is 
pumped  into  wooden  vessels  (not  shown)  called 
‘low-wines  receivers;’  from  there  it  passes  to  the 
second,  or  ‘number  one  low-wines  still.’  It  is  there 
distilled  again,  and  again  condensed  as  before  de- 
scribed, and  this  second  product  is  the  ‘ faints.’ 


“The  ‘faints’  are  pumped  into  wooden  vessels 
called  ‘faints  receivers,'  from  which  they  are  run 
into  the  third  or  ‘ number  two  low-wines  stills  ’ to 
undergo  a third  distillation ; the  product  of  this  still 
being  ‘Irish  whisky,’  which  is  pumped  into  vats, 
and  matured  until  ready  for  market. 

“ The  machinery  is  worked  by  a steam  engine,  and 
by  a turbine  (not  shown  in  the  engraving),  and  the 
whole  arrangements  are  such  that  hand  labour  is 
almost  entirely  dispensed  with.  The  pipe  connections 
between  the  various  utensils,  as  well  as  the  s.  afting, 
&c.,  for  driving  the  machinery,  are  very  considerable 
in  a distillery  of  this  size,  but  cannot  be  shown  in  the 
engi-aving.” 

In  aU  modes  of  conducting  distillation,  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  that  the  fermented  mash  is 
a mixture  of  volatile  and  non-volatile  substances,  and 
that  the  object  in  view  is  to  separate  one  of  the  vol- 
atile substances  only  (the  alcohol)  from  all  the  other 
bodies  present.  The  non-volatile  matters  are  the 
malt,  husks,  and  fibre,  various  inorganic  salts,  un- 
decomposed yeast,  lactic  acid,  succinic  acid,  glycerine, 
•fee.  The  volatile  are  mainly  alcohol,  water,  acetic 
acid,  and  fusel  oil.  The  difficulties  encountered  in 
separating  the  water  have  been  fuUy  described,  and 
likewise  the  means  now  adopted  for  overcoming 
them  ; but  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  largest 
possible  yield  of  spirit,  the  distiller  is  apt  to  forget 
that  he  is  doubling  his  labour  by  at  the  same  time 
promoting  the  formation  of  that  mixture  of  amylic, 
butylic,  and  propyUc  acids,  which  is  commonly  known 
as  “ fusel  oil.” 

Ethylic  alcohol,  when  contaminated  with  fusel  oil 
in  any  considerable  quantity,  has  a very  unpleasant, 
nauseous,  and  fiery  flavour,  and  besides  acts  upon 
the  human  system  in  a very  injurious  manner.  The 
quantity  present  appears  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
temperature  at  which  the  last  part  of  the  distillation 
has  been  conducted,  since  aU  the  constituents  of 
fusel  oil  boil  at  a much  higher  temperature  than 
ethylic  alcohol.  Hence,  if  a pure  spirit  is  desired, 
it  is  essential  to  avoid  pressing  the  process  too 
closely  as  it  approaches  its  termination. 

This  is  the  more  important  as  the  complete  re- 
moval of  fusel  oil  is  a matter  of  considerable  difficulty, 
and  indeed  is  seldom  effected  on  the  large  scale 
Repeated  distillation  fails  to  separate  the  ethylic 
from  the  amylic  alcohol,  though  the  former  boils  at 
79°  C.  and  the  latter  at  132°  C.  It  is  necessary  to 
dilute  the  contaminated  alcohol  largely  with  water, 
and  to  collect  only  the  strong  spirit  which  first  comes 
over,  and  to  repeat  the  operation  several  times  before 
even  a tolerably  pure  spirit  can  be  obtained.  Tlie 
expense  and  trouble  of  this  operation  is,  of  course, 
very  great. 

The  amount  of  alcohol  to  be  procured  by  the 
operations  of  fermenbition  and  distillation  depend 
not  only  on  quantity  of  alcohol-forming  constituents, 
that  is,  the  starch,  dextrose,  or  cane  sugar,  of  the  raw 
material  employed,  but  also  on  the  proper  carrying 
out  of  the  important  operations  of  distillation,  mash- 
ing, and  fermenting,  in  properly  constructed  appara- 
tus, and  with  due  judgment  and  care. 
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Potteen  WhuJq/. — This  far-famed  spirit  was  some 
time  ago  more  extensively  manufactured  than  at 
present.  It  seems  to  be  more  than  ever  prized  on 
account  of  its  scarcity,  and  bears  a high  price.  The 
singular  flavour  of  the  Irish  spirit  is  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  using  turf  to  dry  the  malt.  Donovan 
describes  a potteen  distillery  he  inspected  in  the 
south  of  Ireland.  It  was  a place  renowned  for  pro- 
ducing good  whisky.  Th’  distillery  was  a small 
thatched  cabin ; there  was  a large  turf  fire  kindled  at 
one  end,  and  confined  by  a semicircle  of  large  stones, 
upon  which  a 40-g:illon  tin  vessel,  serving  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  a water-heater  and  a still  body,  was 
resting.  An  orifice  in  the  roof,  immediately  over  the 
fire,  served  as  a chimney  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke 
after  it  had  traversed  the  apartment. 

The  mash  tun  was  a cask  hooped  with  wood,  at  the 
under  part  of  which,  next  the  chimb,  was  an  opening 
plugged  with  tow.  This  vessel  had  no  false  bottom ; 
hi  place  of  it  young  heath  was  strewn,  and  over  this 
a stratum  of  oat-husks.  Here  the  mash  of  hot  water 
and  ground  malt  was  occasionally  mixed  up  for  two 
hours ; after  which  time  the  vent  at  the  bottom  was 
opened,  and  the  worts  were  allowed  to  filter  through 
the  layers  of  oat-husks  and  heath.  Mashing  with  hot 
water  on  the  same  grains  was  then  repeated,  and  the 
worts  were  again  withdrawn.  The  two  worts  being 
mixed  in  another  cask,  some  yeast  was  added,  and 
the  fermentation  allowed  to  proceed  until  it  fell 
spontaneously,  which  happened  in  about  three  days. 
It  was  now  ready  for  distillation,  and  was  transferred 
into  the  tin  boiler,  which  was  capable  of  distilling  a 
cliarge  of  40  gallons.  A piece  of  sdap,  weighing 
about  2 ounces,  was  then  thrown  in  to  prevent  its 
running  foul ; and  the  head,  a large  tin  pot  with  a 
tube  in  its  side,  was  inverted  upon  the  rim  of  the 
body,  and  luted  with  a paste  made  of  oatmeal  and 
water.  The  lateral  tube  was  then  luted  into  the 
worm,  which  was  of  copper  of  inch  bore,  coiled  in 
a barrel  for  a flake-stand.  The  tail  of  the  worm, 
where  it  emerged  from  the  barrel,  was  caulked  with 
tow.  The  Wiish  speedily  came  to  the  boil,  and  then 
water  was  thrown  on  the  fire ; for  at  this  period  is 
the  chief  danger  of  boiling  over.  Tlie  spirit  almost 
immediately  distilled ; it  was  perfectly  clear ; and  by 
its  bead,  this  first  running  was  inferred  to  be  proof. 
Its  flavour  was  really  excellent;  and  it  might  well 
have  passed  for  a spirit  three  months  old.  As  soon 
as  the  upper  stratum  of  water  in  the  flake-stand 
became  warm,  a large  pailful  of  cold  water  from  an 
adjoining  stream  was  dashed  in  with  sufficient  force 
to  make  the  hot  water  run  over,  it  being  lighter:  and 
this  cooling  process  was  continually  resorted  to.  In 
tliis  way  the  singlings  were  drawn  off  in  about  two 
hours,  and  those  from  four  distillations  made  one 
charge  of  the  still  to  produce  the  potteen. 

The  malt  was  prepared  by  inclosing  the  barley  in 
a sack,  cand  soaking  it  for  some  time  in  bog  water, 
which  is  deemed  the  best ; then  withdrawing  and 
draining  it  for  some  time,  after  which  it  is  made  to 
germinate  in  the  ordinary  way.  When  it  has  grown 
sufficiently,  it  is  conveyed  in  a sack  to  the  kiln. 
Besides  the  much-valued  flavour  of  potteen,  it  derives  ! 
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a part  of  its  character  from  being  distilled  entirely 
from  malt.  Frequently,  however,  about  one-fourth 
of  raw  corn  is  added.  From  a bushel  of  this  mixed 
grist  the  potteen  maker  obtains  a gallon  of  spirit,  of 
what  he  call  three-to-one ; or  three  glasses  of  spirit 
mixed  with  one  glass  of  water  afford  proof  spirit. 
This  is,  according  to  calculation,  much  below  the 
produce  that  ought  to  be  obtained. 

The  body  of  the  still  cost  £1,  its  head  ds.,  the  worm 
cost  £1  5.'!.,  the  mash  tun  and  flake-stand,  12s. ; £3 
was,  therefore,  the  value  of  the  whole  distOlery.  Some- 
times, however,  they  are  constructed  on  a more  ex- 
tensive scale.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  aroma 
depends  on  the  turf  smoke,  for  it  is  stated  that  the 
spirit  has  the  same  taste  and  odour  when  coal  is 
burned  under  the  kiln.  It  is  possible  that  the  turf 
smoke  may  be  absorbed  by  the  spirit,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  there  is  a period  of  the  alcoholic  fennen- 
tation  at  which  odours  are  apt  to  be  retained.  Tlie 
peculiar  flavour  more  probably  arises  from  the  bog 
water  in  which  the  malt  is  steeped.  When  dried  in 
the  kiln  after  steeping,  the  heat  is  often  sufficient  to 
char  the  bog  extract  remaining  in  the  malt ; conse- 
quently, this  would  communicate  an  agreeable  smoky 
aroma  to  the  spirit. 

From  a want  of  scientific  knowledge  and  proper 
utensils,  illicit  distillers  conduct  their  business  in  a 
different  manner  from  that  pursued  by  licensed 
traders.  In  preparing  the  malt,  the  sacks  of  barley 
are  generally  steeped  in  bog-holes  or  other  places, 
where  they  remain  forty-eight  hours,  or  imtil  com- 
pletely saturated  with  the  water.  They  are  then 
drawn  out  and  drained  for  ten  or  twelve  hours. 
After  this  the  grain  is  spread  out  upon  the  floor  in  a 
thick  layer,  and  remains  so  till  it  begins  to  chip  or 
germinate ; it  is  turned  occasionally,  until  all  appears 
alike  sprouted.  It  is  afterwards  spread  by  degrees, 
till  such  time  as  the  buds  show  three  points,  and 
when  these  points  have  grown  half  way  down  the 
grains,  by  means  of  a regular  heat,  the  particles  are 
semi-transparent.  At  this  stage  it  is  spread  thicker 
on  the  floor,  and  brought  to  a heat  easily  perceptible 
to  the  hand,  then  thrown  into  a round  heap,  and 
suffered  to  remain  in  that  state  for  twenty-four  hours, 
or  longer;  the  latter  is  termed  the  rot  or  withering 
heap.  It  is  then  carried  to  the  kiln  and  dried  by 
turf;  the  kiln -head  on  which  it  is  dried  is  covered 
with  decayed  straw,  over  which,  if  convenient,  is 
placed  haircloth  or  miitting.  The  period  of  drying  a 
kiln -head  or  crop,  as  it  is  termed,  is  commonly  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  directed  by  a person  of  experience. 
The  grain,  while  on  the  kiln,  is  carefully  turned,  to 
expose  every  particle  to  the  same  heat,  and  to  prepare 
it  for  coarse  grinding.  It  is  next  taken  to  the  still- 
house,  which  is  usually  a hovel  or  excavation  near  a 
running  stream,  or  where  there  is  a full  supply  of 
water.  The  quantity  of  malt  to  be  brewed  is  com- 
monly from  16  to  17  stones;  after  being  bruised  or 
mashed  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  is  covered  in  the  kiln 
with  a lid  or  sacks,  and  suffered  to  repose  for  three 
or  four  hours.  The  worts  are  then  drawn  off,  and 
cooled  to  a temijerature  regulated  by  the  finger,  no 
! instrument  being  used  for  that  purpose,  and  com- 
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monly  to  the  same  degree  as  that  which  is  observed 
in  regular  distilleries ; they  are  next  put  into  a pipe 
or  puncheon,  with  about  a gallon  of  yeast;  in  an 
hour  or  two  after  the  barm  is  added,  fermentation 
begins,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  afterwards  the  at- 
tenuation is  considered  complete.  Sometimes  two 
brewings,  after  undergoing  the  fermenting  process  for 
about  eighteen  hours,  are  considered  fit  for  the  still ; 
and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  working  a brewing  is 
made  every  morning.  'ITie  quantity  of  pure  spirit 
drawn  from  these  two  brewings  is  usually  223  gal- 
lons, of  one-to-two,  or  two-to-five;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  spirit  is  of  such  a strength  that  it  will 
bear  1 gallon  of  water  to  about  2 gallons  of  spirit,  or  2 
gallons  of  water  to  5 of  spirit,  to  bring  it  to  proof. 
The  usual  strength  at  which  illicit  spirit  is  made,  is 
from  4 to  6 over  proof  on  Sikes’  hydrometer;  but 
sometimes  it  is  as  much  as  8 per  cent.,  and  in  many 
cases  it  has  been  sold  at  a strength  of  30  over  proof. 


The  flavour  is  entirely  caused  by  the  malt,  and  the 
mode  of  distilling. 

In  distilling  the  wash,  the  strong  low-wines  are 
separated  from  the  weak,  the  latter  being  thro^vn 
back  into  the  still  with  the  succeeding  charge  of 
wash ; a similar  practice  is  observed  in  making  spirit, 
the  faints  being  put  into  the  still  with  the  next  charge 
of  low-wines.  Thus  the  spirit  is  preserved  pure  and 
clear,  nothing  whatever  being  used  in  the  distillation 
but  a small  quantity  of  soap  thrown  into  the  still 
with  the  pot-ale  or  refuse,  to  neutralize  or  keep  down 
the  yeast,  as  they  term  it,  which  would  otherwise 
cause  the  run  of  the  low-wines  to  become  coloured 
like  the  wash,  or  to  get  foul.  It  is  a mistaken  notion 
to  suppose  that  soap  is  used  only  by  the  larger  dis- 
tillers, since  it  is  considered  an  indispensable  article 
by  every  person  who  understands  the  mode  of  work- 
ing a still  on  the  old  system. 

Whisky  is  generally  made  in  the  United  States 


Fig.  40. 


from  Indian  corn ; and  in  Cincinnati,  where  this 
grain  abounds,  there  is  so  large  a quantity  manufac- 
tured as  to  supply  the  Western  and  Southern  mar- 
kets. In  Pittsburg,  and  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  the  whisky  is  purified  by  filtering  it  through 
charcoal  coarsely  ground. 

Numbers  of  distilleries  are  now  at  work  in  Canada; 
they  are  mostly  of  wood,  and  worked  by  steam.  The 
annexed  drawing  and  description,  Fig.  40,  is  of  one 
near  Toronto. 

A is  the  brickwork,  in  which  the  iron  boiler,  with  a 
cylindrical  flue  running  through  the  centre,  is  partly 
inclosed.  B and  C are  the  first  and  second  wooden 
stills,  of  the  same  size,  being  4 feet  8 inches  at  bottom, 
and  4 feet  6 inches  at  top,  with  an  altitude  of  6 feet; 
D is  the  doubling  or  low-wines’  still,  2 feet  10  inches 
at  bottom,  and  2 feet  4 inches  at  top,  the  height 
being  3 feet  9 inches ; e is  the  worm-tub,  6 feet  at 
bottom,  5 feet  at  top,  and  9 feet  high,  supplied  by  a 
copious  stream  of  water ; F the  low-wines’  and  faints’ 


receiver ; G is  the  recipient  for  the  spirit  previous  to 
passing  through  the  rectifiers  or  filtering  vessels,  h, 
I,  and  is  2 feet  at  bottom,  2 feet  4 inches  at  top,  by 
2 feet  in  height.  The  top  diameter  of  H and  i is  3 
feet,  and  the  bottom  2 feet,  the  altitude  being  5 feet ; 
they  are  filled  with  charcoal  and  other  material, 
through  which  the  liquor  gradually  descends  in  a lim- 
pid, gently-flowing  current  into  J,  the  final  receiver, 
or  store  cask.  K is  a tank  or  large  vessel  for  holding 
warm  water  for  distilling  purposes,  supplied  from  tlie 
top  of  the  worm  tub,  the  heat  of  which  is  supported 
by  steam  from  the  tube,  c,  connected  with  the  boiler, 
and  having  a stopcock  for  regulation  at  e.  The  tank 
is  a reservoir  for  supplying  the  mash  tubs  with  water, 
of  which,  in  the  establishment,  there  are  fourteen, 
each  measuring  3 feet  4 inches  by  3 feet  6 inches  in 
diameter,  ranged  on  a loft  above  the  stills,  in  such 
a manner  that,  after  the  worts  have  undergone  fer- 
mentation in  these  tubs,  they  are  let  down  by  a leader 
or  trough  into  the  second  stdl,  c,  at  y.  When  the 
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first  charge  is  worked  off,  the  remainder  is  let  into 
tile  drst  still,  and  the  second  stiU  is  charged  from  the 
mash-keeve.  To  facilitate  the  operation,  there  are 
pipes  with  proper  stopcocks  from  still  to  still,  such  as 
that  at  /';  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  whole 
process  of  distillation  is  effected  by  means  of  steam 
admitted  through  the  tube,  d,  projecting  from  the 
main  upright  pipe  of  the  boiler  into  the  first  still,  B, 
and  so  proceeding  by  other  pipes  through  the  other 
stills.  The  tubes  which  convey  the  steam  into  the 
stills  descend  to  witliin  3 or  4 inches  from  the 
bottom. 

All  the  vessels  and  pipes,  as  well  as  the  stills,  are 
made  of  pine;  the  pipes  are  9 inches  square,  with 
a bore  of  2^  inches  in  diameter.  The  steam-boiler 
is  7 feet  deep,  the  height  of  which,  at  the  fire  place, 
is  8 feet,  and  it  is  supplied  by  water  from  the  worm- 
tub  by  the  pipe,  a,  regulated  by  a stopcock  or  ball 
of  lead  which  is  worked  by  the  cord,  h.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  describe  the  other  vessels  of  this  arrange- 
ment, as  they  are  similar  to  those  employed  in  the 
distilleries  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Tlie  greatest 
disadvantage  attending  it,  is  the  liability  of  the  timber 
vessels  to  become  unserviceable  when  the  operations 
are  discontinued  for  any  time ; but  in  a country  like 
Canada,  where  wood  is  plentiful,  tins  inconvenience 
is  readily  repaired. 

The  wash  is  usually  made  from  rye,  wheat,  or 
Indian  corn,  with  a mixtirre  of  one-twentieth  part  of 
barley  malt,  or  one  pound  to  the  bushel  of  mixed 
grain ; many  use  a larger  quantity.  This  is  ground 
or  crushed  in  a mill,  and  then  mashed  with  water,  at 
a heat  ranging  between  158°  and  162°  Fahr.  (70°  and 
72°’2  C.);  others  work  at  a temper.ature  so  high  as 
180°  and  190°  Fahr.  (82°'2  and  87°7  C.),  but  this  is 
unusual.  When  mashed,  a cover  is  immediately  put 
on  the  tubs,  or  keeves,  in  order  to  keep  in  the  heat 
as  much  as  possible,  d’he  mash  is  then  permitted  to 
remain,  with  an  occasional  agitation  by  the  rakes  for 
about  two  hours,  until  it  acquires  its  proper  sweet- 
ness ; at  this  stage  cold  water  is  added  to  reduce  the 
heat  to  between  70°  or  74°  Fahr.  (21°T  to  23°’3  C.) 
wh<^n  yeast  is  added.  The  tubs  or  keeves  are  again 
covered  and  allowed  to  r^^pose  until  completely  fer- 
mented, when  the  distilling  commences.  The  whole 
mash,  grains  and  all,  are  put  into  the  still.  Brewing 
and  distilling  are  generally  carried  on  in  the  Canadas 
from  October  till  May. 

REC'riFICATION  OF  SPIRIT.— On  recapitulat- 
ing the  steps  through  which  the  production  of  spirit 
has  been  traced,  it  will  be  seen  that  first  the  grain,  or 
grain  and  malt,  is  crushed,  in  order  to  allow  hot 
water  to  act  more  readily  upon  it ; next,  the  mashing 
takes  place  and  worts  result;  then  the  fermentation 
of  the  worts  commences,  and  the  saecharine  matters 
are  resolved  into  alcohol ; finally,  this  alcoliol  is,  by 
successive  distillations,  separated  from  its  greater  por- 
tion of  water,  and  plniv  British  spirit  is  obtained. 
Pure  alcohol,  the  various  forms  of  spirituous  liquors 
known  as  hollands,  whisky,  gin,  British  brandy,  and 
rum,  and  the  cordials  under  the  name  of  peppermint, 
cloves,  aniseetl,  &c.,  are  produced  by  the  rectifier, 
from  the  plain  spirit  purchased  from  the  distiller. 
voi„  I. 


British  spirit  in  the  form  in  which  it  leaves  the  dis- 
tillery is  but  little  known. 

The  manufacturer  of  whisky,  or  any  of  the  other 
alcoholie  liquors,  rarely  purifies  the  products,  but 
disposes  of  them  to  the  rectifying  distiller,  whose 
business  it  is  to  remove  from  them  those  contami- 
nations which  render  them  disagreeable  or  injurious.- 
If,  however,  the  fabricator  conducts  this  operation  as 
well  as  the  original  preparation  from  the  grain,  a 
distinct  part  of  his  premises  has  to  be  allotted  to  the 
work,  to  comply  with  legal  enactments.  The  peculiar 
process  followed  will  be  here  considered. 

All  spirituous  hquors,  when  the  extraneous  bodies 
from  wliich  such  liquors  are  obtained  have  been 
removed,  are  identical,  with  this  exception,  that  a 
variable  amount  of  water  is  present  in  them ; they 
are  all  more  or  less  concentrated  solutions  of  alcohol ; 
thus,  the  alcohol  from  wine,  rum,  malt,  potatoes, 
carrots,  beets,  grasses,  and  various  other  sources,  is 
the  same  in  quality,  provided  all  the  other  solid  and 
liquid  impurities  be  removed.  A single  distillation, 
however,  will  not  effect  purification,  and  when  vola- 
tile oils  are  present,  distillation  only,  how  often 
soever  repeated,  will  not  separate  them,  for  these 
volatile  impurities  pass  over  during  distillation ; 
hence,  the  spirit  procured  from  wines  by  simple 
distillation  will  have  their  peculiar  flavour;  beer, 
when  distilled,  will  for  the  same  reason  yield  alcohol 
possessing  the  abominable  taste  of  the  yeast ; malt 
spirit  will  have  the  disagreeable  qualities  of  faints 
from  the  presence  of  an  oil  of  an  acrid  bad  taste ; 
and  potato  spirit  the  physical  characteristics  of  fusel 
oil,  or  oil  of  potatoes.  Thus  the  disagreeableness 
or  fragrancy  of  distilled  products  is,  as  in  the  case  of 
malt  and  potato  spirit,  due  to  the  presence  of  an 
essential  oil,  derived  from  the  source  of  the  alcoholic 
liquid.  The  chief  object  of  the  distiller  in  rectifying 
spirit  is  the  removal  of  these  oily  bodies  in  order  to 
procure  a pure  alcohol,  from  which,  by  the  aid  of 
other  ingredients,  he  can  fabricate  liquors  imitating 
those  more  costly  products  which  are  formed  na- 
turally, such  as  the  better  varieties  of  brandy,  gin, 
whisky,  and  all  the  other  kinds  of  liquors  and  cordials 
wliich  are  in  daily  request  as  favourite  beverages  with 
the  community. 

The  cognacs,  genevas,  whiskies,  &c.,  fabricated  in 
this  countiy  are  all  made  from  the  low-wines  of  the 
malt  distiller,  or  from  the  potato  or  carrot  spirit  of 
foreign  manufacturers. 

All  of  these  spirits,  as  they  come  from  the  first 
distillation  of  their  respective  mashes,  are  called  low- 
wines  or  siiifjlings,  and  being  charged  with  oils,  are 
unfit  for  any  use  while  in  that  state.  When  they 
are  redistilled,  the  first  portion  which  comes  over  is 
much  purer,  and  contains  less  water  than  the  sing- 
lings; this  is  called  the  /oreshot.  So  much  of  this 
spirit  as  can  be  produced  without  the  smell  of  faints, 
is  retained  as  whisky,  and  the  remaining  portion  is 
diluted  and  submitted  to  further  distillation. 

The  strength  of  whisky,  as  sent  out  from  the 
manufactory,  is  generally  about  25  per  cent,  over 
hydrometer  proof,  on  DiCAS’  scale.  On  a further 
distillation  of  this  whisky,  a spirit  is  obtiiined  which 
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marks  about  46  per  cent,  over  proof,  and  is  about 
the  strength  of  spirit  of  wine  in  general ; of  this, 
about  80  gallons  are  obtained  from  100  gallons  of 
ordinary  whisky,  of  25  per  cent,  over  proof.  A 
further  distillation  affords  a liquid  of  spec.  grav. 
0-820,  wliich  is  the  strongest  spirit  that  can  be  ob- 
tained by  mere  distillation. 

The  presence  of  fusel  oil  in  alcohol  may  be  recog- 
nized by  its  taste,  especially  after  dilution  with  a large 
quantity  of  water ; and  by  its  smell,  particularly  after 
rubbing  the  alcohol  between  the  hands,  or  allowing 
pai-t  of  it  to  burn  away.  Vogel  finds  that  alcohol 
to  which  nitrate  of  silver  solution  has  been  added, 
when  placed  in  the  sunshine,  remains  perfectly  bright 
and  clear ; whereas,  if  it  contains  fusel  oil,  it  becomes 
very  strongly  reddened. 

Gobel  states  that  the  origin  of  any  particular 
alcohol  can  be  ascertained  by  the  following  means, 
even  when  no  particular  odour  can  be  detected  by 
ordinaiy  examination.  A solution  of  1 part  of  potas- 
sium hydrate  in  a small  quantity  of  water  is  added  to 
160  parts  of  the  brandy  or  spirit  to  be  examined; 
after  agitation  the  whole  is  reduced  by  slow  evapor- 
ation to  15  parts.  An  equal  volume  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  is  then  added,  and  the  mixture  well 
shaken.  In  the  case  of  potato  spirit  the  vapour 
evolved  has  a very  disgusting  odour,  and  produces 
when  inhaled  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  throat, 
headache,  and  giddiness.  In  the  case  of  malt  spirit 
the  odour  resembles  that  of  sour  dough,  and  pro- 
duces a similar  though  less  powerful  physiological 
action.  Rum,  arrack,  brandy,  have  when  treated  in 
this  way  each  their  characteristic  and  perfectly  dif- 
ferent odour. 

Caustic  potassa — under  the  name  of  grey  salts — 
or  soda,  is  added  to  unite  with  the  oil ; pearl-ash — 
white  salts — is  employed  with  the  view  of  combining 
with  the  water,  as  well  as  to  take  up  the  fatty  or 
oily  impurities.  The  alkali  combines  with  the  oil, 
giving  a soap  which  remains  in  the  still,  while  the 
spirit  passes  off  divested  of  its  impurities.  It  has 
been  ascei-tained  that  when  carbonated  alkali  is  used, 
the  distUlate  contains  a sufficient  amount  of  the  salt 
to  affect  reddened  litmus  and  turmeric ; hence  this 
method  cannot  always  be  followed. 

When  calcium  chloride,  caustic  lime,  sodium  sul- 
phate, potassium  acetate  have  been  employed,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  uniting  with  water  or  oily  matter 
in  the  liquors,  portions  of  these  bodies  are,  according 
to  the  statements  of  Dubue,  invariably  found  in  the 
distillate.  The  same  authority  states,  that  when 
sph  it  was  distilled  over  calcined  alum,  the  condensed 
liquid  reddened  htmus  paper;  but  when  sulphuric 
acid  was  added  in  small  quantity  to  the  spirit,  the 
product  which  came  over  was  found  to  be  quite 
pure.  Alumina,  or  aluminous  clay,  well  washed  and 
di'ied,  was  found  capable  of  extracting  small  qu.,nti- 
ties  of  water  from  spirit,  and  no  portion  of  it  passed 
over  into  the  receiver. 

Charcoal  is  a means  by  which  the  disagreeable 
flavour  of  spirituous  liquors  is  removed.  It  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  investigation  by  many  chemists, 
among  whom  LbwiTZ  ascertained  that,  by  distilling 


common  malt  spirit  over  charcoal,  or  by  merely 
agitating  the  two  together,  its  peculiar  bad  smell  was 
removed.  He  performed  ten  experiments  with  one 
pound  of  common  spirit  for  each  operation,  and  a 
variable  quantity  of  charcoal,  from  half  a drachm  to 
five  ounces,  with  the  following  results : — 

Half  a di'achm  of  charcoal  scarcely  altered  the  smell, 
and  the  liquor  did  not  clear  for  six  months. 

One  drachm  of  the  charcoal  had  no  better  effect 
in  removing  the  bad  flavour  and  odour ; but  cleared 
it  in  four  months. 

Two  drachms  cleared  the  spirit  in  one  month. 

Four  drachms  removed  the  smell  in  a very  sensible 
degree,  and  the  spirit  became  clear  in  one  month. 

One  ounce  of  the  charcoal  completely  freed  the 
spirit  from  the  bad  smell,  and  clarified  it  in  a 
fortnight. 

An  ounce  and  a half  cleared  it  in  eight  days ; three 
ounces  in  five  days ; four  ounces  in  twenty-four  hours ; 
and  five  ounces  in  two  hours. 

The  charcoal,  mixed  with  water  and  distilled, 
yields  an  additional  quantity  of  alcohol,  but  very 
impure,  because  at  the  heat  required  for  the  distilla- 
tion part  of  the  absorbed  fusel  oil  is  likewise  parted 
with.  The  charcoal  is  said  to  be  the  more  active  the 
softer  it  is.  For  purifying  brandy  Stickel  prefers 
bone  charcoal  to  wood  charcoal. 

Kunkel  was  the  first  chemist  who  made  the  essen- 
tial oils  contained  in  spirit  the  object  of  research. 
His  method  of  rectification  was  to  dilute  largely  with 
water  and  distil.  The  fusel  oil  being  less  volatile, 
passes  over  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation,  and 
yields,  when  nearly  all  the  alcohol  has  passed  over, 
a turbid  distillate,  because  the  alcohol  which  distils 
over  at  that  stage  of  the  process  contains  too  much 
water  to  hold  the  fusel  oil  in  solution.  The  head 
and  condensing  worm  must  be  cleaned  after  each 
distillation,  or  otherwise  the  alcohol  which  passes 
over  at  the  beginning  of  t'  e following  dist  llation 
will  be  strongly  contaminated  by  the  fusel  oil  de- 
posited in  them. 

Wood-ashes  had  for  a long  time  been  almost  in 
general  use  in  the  rectification  of  spirituous  liquors ; 
their  beneficial  effects  are  due  to  the  amount  of 
alkali  they  contain,  which  enters  into  combination 
with  the  small  quantity  of  acid  formed  in  the  spirit, 
as  well  as  with  the  oily  matters. 

It  would  appear  that  filtration  through  hydrate  of 
lime  has  the  effect  of  removing  some  of  the  essential 
oils  from  spirit;  the  practice  had  been  followed  in 
France,  particularly  with  those  who  carried  on  an 
illicit  trade  by  adding  an  odoriferous  oil  to  their 
brandies,  and  then  entering  them  at  the  customs  as 
perfumes. 

The  fragrant  principle  was  removed,  subsequently, 
by  diluting,  with  water,  and  filtering  through  lime, 
slaked  in  the  air,  which  had  the  effect  of  separating 
the  oil,  provided  it  had  not  been  present  in  great 
excess. 

Zeize  affirms  that  agitation  with  a small  quantity 
of  hypochlorite  of  lime  (bleaching  powder)  has  the 
effect  of  destroying  the  essential  oil,  and  that  the  spirit, 
after  distillation  from  the  lime  compound,  resembles 
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brandy  in  flavour.  To  1 part  of  bleaching  powder, 
previously  triturated  to  a paste  with  water,  he  adds 
about  064  parts  of  the  spirit  to  be  defuselized,  and 
distils  after  forty-eight  hours.  If  the  quantity  of 
bleaching  powder  is  too  small,  some  fusel  oil  escapes 
decomposition  ; if  too  large,  other  products,  notably 
chloroform,  pass  over. 

Milk,  according  to  the  views  of  M.  Cadet  de 
Vaux,  has  the  peculiar  property  of  removing  the 
bad  flavour  from  the  spirit  obtained  from  the  wines 
of  various  mellow  and  sweet  fruits.  This  is  effected 
by  one  or  two  distillations,  and  the  spirits  obtained 
are  almost  identical,  notwithstanding  that  they  were 
procured  from  quite  different  sources. 

The  rectifying  distiller  has  now  only  to  remove 
the  essential  oils,  since  the  impioved  apparatus  used 
affords  an  alcohol  of  any  strength  required  for  ordi- 
nary purposes.  The  proportion  of  salts  employed 
for  removing  the  oil  from  the  crude  proof  spirit  of 
the  large  wash  distillers,  is  about 

4 lbs.  grey  s.aits, 

4 lbs.  white  salts, 

700  gallons  plain  spirits. 

When  the  distiller  infers  that  an  unusual  quantity  of 
foul  oil  is  present,  the  proportion  of  salt  is  increased, 
and  sulphuric  acid  is  also  added  in  order  to  improve 
the  flavour  of  the  spirit  by  giving  rise  to  an  ether, 
'i'he  salts  are  dissolved  in  about  two  gallons  of 
liquid,  and  the  sedimentary  impurities  removed  by 
filtration.  The  solution  is  then  mixed  with  the 
crude  spirits,  and  distillation  commenced.  If  the 
common  still  be  employed,  great  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  fire ; for  if  it  be  not  slackened  when  the 
liquid  first  boils,  there  is  much  risk  of  the  still 
running  find,  that  is,  boiling  over  through  the  neck 
of  the  still,  which  occurrence  would  of  course  spoil 
the  operation ; when,  on  the  contrary,  the  improved 
stills,  which  have  been  already  described,  are  used, 
no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  this  evil. 

In  rectifying  faints,  80  under  proof,  the  following 
method  is  used : — The  spirit  is  mixed  with  the  proper 
quantity  of  alkali,  and  the  stills  charged ; the  first 
portions  that  come  over  are  collected  separately,  till 
the  spirit  runs  at  about  proof,  when  it  is  turned  off 
into  another  receiver ; the  result  of  this  rectification 
— the  common  still  being  employed — will  be  about 
10  per  cent,  over  proof.  On  rectifying  a second 
time,  the  distillate  at  first  marks  43  per  cent.,  and  is 
collected  till  it  indicates  30 ; it  is  then  conducted 
into  another  back  until  reduced  to  10  per  cent,  over 
proof,  and  the  resi(’ual  portion,  after  this  strength, 
is  received  in  the  faints-back.  A third  rectification 
will  afford  a spirit  of  53  per  cent,  over  proof,  or  spirit 
of  wine.  In  tlie  second  rectification,  only  one  half 
the  quantity  of  salts  employed  in  the  first  operation 
is  made  use  of ; and  in  the  third,  it  is  customary  to 
add  about  4 lbs.  of  animal  charcoal,  and  10  lbs.  of 
coarse  grained  common  salt,  to  every  100  gallons,  to 
cleanse  the  still.  When  St.  IMarc’s  stills  are  used 
1200  gallons  of  proof  ordinary  wash  spirit  can  be 
rectified  in  ten  hours,  product  being  60  per  cent. 
Over  proof,  and  stronger ; a longer  time  is  required 


to  distil  the  whole  contents,  but  the  trouble  of 
repeated  distillations  is  dispensed  with,  besides,  a 
considerable  saving  in  labour  and  fuel  is  effected. 

Geneva. — This  liquor  has  been  long  the  subject 
of  study  among  distillers.  Many  trials  have  been 
made  to  produce  m this  country  a spirit  equal  in 
quality  to  that  imported,  but  with  very  indifferent 
success. 

The  subjoined  particulars  were  communicated  to 
the  late  Dr.  Thomson,  by  a gentleman  who  resided 
m Holland  for  several  years,  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  the  process  followed  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  Dutch  hollands  or  geneva. 

112  lbs.  of  barley  malt,  and  228  lbs.  of  ryemeal, 
are  mashed  with  460  gallons  of  water,  at  162°  Fahr. 
(72°'2  C.);  after  infusion  has  taken  place,  cold  water 
is  added  to  bring  the  strength  to  45  lbs.  per  barrel, 
or  spec.  grav.  1-047,  at  which  strength,  after  it  has 
cooled  to  80°  Falir.  (26°-6  C.),  it  is  run  into  the 
fermenting  tun.  To  the  contents  of  the  fermenting 
back,  which  is  about  500  gallons,  half  a gallon  of 
good  yeast  is  added;  fermentation  speedily  sets  in, 
the  temperature  rises  to  about  90°  Fiihr.  (32°-2  C.), 
and  the  attenuation  is  complete  in  forty-eight  hours. 
After  attenuation  of  the  wash,  from  12  to  15  lbs.  per 
barrel  of  saccharine  matter  remain  undecomposed  in 
the  fermented  liquor.  The  wash  and  grains  are  then 
introduced  into  the  still,  and  the  whole  of  the  low- 
wines  distilled  over ; these  are  subjected  to  a second 
distillation,  and  the  distillate  after  rectification  is  the 
famous  “geneva.”  A few  juniper-berries  and  some- 
times hops  are  added  in  the  rectification,  to  impart 
to  the  spirit  its  peculiar  flavour. 

Some  peculiarities  may  be  noticed  in  the  process 
followed  in  Holland,  namely,  the  imperfect  attenua- 
tion of  the  wort  and  the  small  amount  of  yeast 
employed  in  bringing  it  about.  The  British  distil- 
lers obtain  double  the  quantity  of  spirits  from  their 
worts  that  is  produced  by  the  Dutch  distillers,  if  the 
example  just  given  be  true.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  large  amount  of  yeast  used  by  British  and  Irish 
distillers,  and  the  efforts  made  to  effect  as  low  an 
attenuation  as  possible,  are  the  causes  of  the  flavour 
of  British  gin  being  so  inferior  to  Hollands.  The 
only  liquor  in  this  country  which  can  bear  compari- 
son with  that  of  Holland  is  the  illicit  product.  A 
manufactory  for  the  production  of  Hollands  was 
instituted  some  few  years  since  at  Maidstone,  in 
Kent.  It  never  became  popular,  and  after  languish- 
ing a few  years  ended  in  bankruptcy.  It  has  never 
since  been  revived. 

British  Gin  is,  for  the  most  part,  manufactured 
by  the  rectifiers  of  the  low-wines  of  the  Scotch  and 
English  spirit  or  whisky  fabricators.  These  processes 
are  generally  carried  on  in  a somewhat  uncouth 
fashion. 

The  still  is  charged  with  300  gallons  of  liquor,  and 
650  gallons  of  spirit  from  a previous  rectification,  to 
which  are  added : — 

95  Its.  Germ.an  juniper  berries, 

95  lbs.  coriimder  seeds, 

47  lbs.  crushed  almond  cake, 

2 lbs.  angelica  root,  and 
6 lbs.  liquorice  powder. 
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The  whole  is  well  rummaged,  distillation  commenced, 
and  after  the  worm  is  cleansed  by  the  first  portions 
drawn  over  into  the  faints-back,  about  160  gallons 
are  run  into  forcing-back  No.  4,  then  turned  off  into 
back  No.  3,  till  it  runs  1 to  9,  or  11  per  cent,  over 
proof,  when  it  is  turned  into  faints-back  No.  8. 

About  400  gallons  are  found  in  back  No.  3.  Liquor 
is  run  into  back  No.  4 to  reduce  it  to  50  per  cent, 
under  proof ; it  is  fined  by  throwing  into  it  2 lbs.  of 
alum  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  leaving  it  to 
rest  for  about  eight  hours,  after  which  this  low  (jin  is 
pumped  into  back  No.  3,  containing  the  remainder 
of  the  charge,  to  bring  it  to  22  per  cent,  under  proof ; 
then  the  whole  is  pumped  into  store  casks  for  use. 

Another  standard  recipe  for  Cordial  Gin : — ^Take 
700  gallons  of  the  product  of  the  second  rectification 
(if  the  improved  stills  are  used  the  product  of  the 
first  distillation  answers),  and  mix  with  it  the  fol- 
lowing ingTedients ; — 

70  lbs.  German  juniper  berries, 

.56  lbs.  coriander  seeds, 

5 lbs.  almond  cake,  crushed  or  broken, 

IJlb.  orris  root,  broken, 

2J  lbs.  angelica  root,  cut, 

J lb.  cardamom,  or,  instead  of  this, 

6 lbs,  liquorice  powder  are  sometimes  added. 

Force  the  first  running  of  the  working,  or  about  200 
gallons,  by  reducing  it  to  50  under  proof,  adding  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  alum,  boiled  in  2 quarts  of 
water.  In  adopting  tliis  recipe,  make  a double 
working  of  it  with  twice  the  quantity  of  the  in- 
gredients. Work  in  the  fiavouring  in  the  first 
charge  of  rectified  spirits,  having  in  the  back  2 or  3 
inches  of  the  usual  charge,  to  make  up  with  liquor, 
and  prevent  the  bottom  of  the  still  from  injury  by 
the  charring  of  the  large  amount  of  ingredients 
depositing  upon  it.  Turn  the  distillate  into  another 
back,  and  reduce  to  50  per  cent,  under  proof;  force 
with  1 j lbs.  of  alum  and  pump  mto  fining  cask ; 
then  charge  with  rectified  spirits  and  work  into  back 
containing  goods  from  preceding  charge.  Run  down 
gin  from  store  cask  and  make  up  to  strength  re- 
quired— 17  to  22  under  proof. 

Another  recipe  for  the  manufacture  of  Cordial 
Gin,  the  charge  being  950  gallons,  is  the  following: — 

100  lbs.  juniper  berries, 

70  lbs.  cnriander  seeds, 

2 lbs.  orris  root, 

1 lb.  aii'.:elica  root, 

2 lbs.  calamus  root, 

J lb.  cardamom  seeds. 

llie  operations  being  the  same  as  those  just  recounted. 

For  a Fine  Gin,  the  distillation  of  which  is  carried 
on  for  the  most  part  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
above,  take 

960  gallons  of  spirit,  hydrometer  proof, 

96  lbs.  German  juni|ier  berries, 

6 lbs.  coriander  seeds. 

4 lbs.  grains  of  paradise, 

4 lbs.  angelica  root, 

2 lbs.  orris  root, 

2 lbs.  calamus  root, 

2 lbs.  orange  peel, 

80  or  90  lbs.  of  liquorice  powder  are  occasionally  added,  to 
impart  colour  and  sweetness. 

Plain  or  London  Gin  is  made  in  the  following  pro- 
portions : — 

700  gallons  of  the  second  rectification, 

1 70  lbs.  German  juniper  berries, 

70  lbs.  coriander  seeds, 

3J  lbs.  almond  cake, 

Ij  lb.  angelica  cake. 

6 lbs.  liquorice  powder. 

For  the  manufacture  of  West  Counfr;/  Gin  the 
annexed  is  the  process : — Introduce  into  the  still  700 
gallons  of  the  second  rectification,  and  flavour  with 

14  lbs.  German  berries, 

lb.  calamus  root,  cut,  and 
8 lbs.  sulphuric  acid. 

This  gin  is  much  used  in  Cornwall,  and  particularly 
in  the  western  counties  of  England ; it  is  also  used 
in  making  British  hollands,  and  in  that  case  is  mixed 
with  about  5 per  cent,  of  fine  gm,  reduced  to  22 
under  proof  with  liquor. 

It  may  be  observed  that  all  these  processes  merely 
consist  in  flavouring  rectified  spirit  with  various 
aromatic  substances. 

For  Geneva,  charge  of  still  being  950  gallons  of 
second  rectification,  the  proportions  are : — 

84  lbs.  juniper  berries, 

112  lbs.  coriander  seeds, 

6 lbs.  cassia  buds, 

4 lbs.  angelica  root, 

6 lbs.  calamus  root, 

6 lbs.  almond  cake, 

^ lb.  cardamom. 

Plain  Geneva. — For  950  gallons  of  spirit  of  second 
rectification,  take 

84  lbs.  juniper  berries, 

84  lbs.  coriander  seeds, 

2 lbs.  almond  cake, 

2 lbs.  orris  root, 

2 lbs  calamus  root. 

Another  prescription  for  making  Geneva — and  one 
which  is  much  esteemed — is  the  following: — Add  to 
950  gallons — 

14  lbs.  grey  salts,  and 
4 lbs.  white  salts. 

The  rectification  to  be  conducted  with  the  usual  care. 
At  the  second  operation,  add — - 

168  lbs.  juniper  berries, 

74  lbs.  coriander  seeds, 

12  lbs.  almond  cake, 

8 lbs.  grains  of  paradise, 

8 lbs.  angelica  root, 

1 lb.  cardamom, 

2 lbs.  calamus  root. 

In  making  gin  with  a high  degree  of  flavour,  the 
distillate,  or  flavoured  liquor  drawn  over,  is  very  apt 
to  turn  blue  on  being  diluted,  to  prevent  which  is 
very  often  a difficult  task.  In  preparing  such  liquors 
it  is  therefore  the  most  advantageous  method  to  have 
two  stills,  and  to  divide  the  charge  between  them. 
To  one-half  the  amount,  the  whole  of  the  spices  and 
flavouring  matters  are  added,  and  the  liquid  drawn 
off  into  two  backs  till  it  runs  at  11  over  proof.  One 
of  the  backs  is  reduced  as  low  as  1 in  2,  or  50  per 
cent,  under  proof,  which  ought  always  to  be  observed, 
as  in  making  gin  it  should  on  no  account  exceed  this 
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strength,  but  may  be  2 or  3 per  cent,  under,  without 
being  disadvantageous.  About  2 to  4 lbs.  of  alum 
are  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  this  solution  is  thrown 
into  the  back  with  the  flavoured  spirit  or  goods,  the 
whole  briskly  stirred,  then  pumped  into  a store  vat, 
and  left  to  fine  over  night ; in  the  morning  it  will  be 
clear,  and  is  run  into  the  back  containing  the  second 
portion  of  the  rectified  spirit,  without  flavouring,  and 
diluted  to  22,  or  17  per  cent,  under  proof. 

In  making  gin  of  a less  flavour,  or  where  two  stills 
cannot  be  employed,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a forcing- 
back  to  fine.  To  this  forcing-back  a small  cask  is 
attached,  to  enable  the  operator  to  pump  off  the  low 
gin  to  the  portion  of  strong  in  the  back.  The  process 
followed  in  order  to  prevent  the  blueing  is  to  flavour 
and  charge  the  still,  and  to  run  off  into  the  forcing- 
back,  till  it  is  ascertained  at  the  worm  end  that  the 
spirit  will  not  change  colour  on  being  diluted  with 
water ; when  this  happens,  it  is  turned  off  into  the 
working-back  to  the  usual  strength.  The  gin  is  then 
reduced  in  the  forcing-back  to  50  per  cent,  under 
proof,  and  the  aluminous  solution  poured  in  ; on  the 
following  day,  when  the  liquor  has  clarified,  it  is 
pumped  to  the  making  vat  to  the  remainder  of  the 
charge,  and  brought  down  to  the  strength  required. 
If  too  weak,  it  may  be  raised  by  adding  the  best 
spirit  of  wine  in  the  required  quantity. 

In  France,  an  exceedingly  fine  gin  is  produced  by 
fermenting  a portion  of  juniper  berries  bruised  with 
4 parts  of  barley  meal,  or  ground  malt,  proceeding 
throughout  the  succeeding  part  of  the  operation  in 
the  same  way  as  when  making  grain  spirit. 

Another  method  practised  is  the  following: — Boil 
during  half  an  hour  2 gallons  of  bruised  juniper 
berries  in  4 gallons  of  water ; put  this  into  a barrel 
capable  of  containing  6 gallons ; add  to  it  at  first  4 
pounds  of  rye  bread  that  has  been  dried  and  reduced 
to  powder,  then  some  aromatic,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  manuf.acturer,  and  2 lbs.  of  brown 
sugar.  At  the  end  of  a month  the  liquor  is  converted 
into  an  agreeable  wine,  which,  when  distilled,  affords 
a spirit  much  esteemed,  and  commanding  a high  price. 

Having  given  the  several  mixtures  used  by  the 
rectifiers  in  preparing  their  gins,  a notice  is  given 
below  of  each  substance  mentioned,  with  a descrip- 
tion of  the  oil  derived  from  it,  and  its  properties. 

Cardamom. — ITie  oil  obtained  from  this  seed  is 
colourless,  of  an  agreeable  odour,  and  strong  aro- 
matic burning  taste ; the  seeds  are  used  as  a condi- 
ment and  also  in  medicine ; they  are  stimulant,  tonic, 
stomachic,  and  carminative,  and  yield  nearly  5 per 
cent,  of  essential  oil. 

Crains  of  Paradise. — The  volatile  oil  has  a light 
yellow  colour,  a camphor-like  smell,  and  a hot,  pene- 
trating tiiste ; the  seeds  are  esteemed  in  Africa  as  the 
most  wholesome  of  spices,  and  are  generally  used  by 
the  natives  to  season  their  food ; they  are  also  used 
for  medicinal  and  other  purposes,  as  stomachic  and 
cordial  stimulants.  Gins  possessing  a very  peppery 
taste  acquire  it  from  grains  of  paradise. 

. llmond  Cake. — This  is  the  residual  cake  of  bitter 
almonds,  after  expressing  the  fixed  oil.  When  dis- 
tilled it  affords  a volatile  oil,  which  has  a golden 


yellow  colour,  an  agreeable  odour,  and  an  acrid 
bitter  taste.  Substances  or  liquids  flavoured  with 
bitter  almonds  may  act  injuriously,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Angelica  Root. — This  root  grows  most  abundantly 
in  northern  Europe ; its  taste  is  at  first  sweet,  then 
hot,  aromatic,  and  bitter. 

Calamus  Root. — ^The  taste  of  this  root  is  due  to  the 
oil,  which  is  sharp  and  sweetish ; the  yield  of  oil  is 
about  ^-(yth  per  cent.  It  is  obtained  by  distilling 
with  water,  and  is  used  for  flavouring  aromatic 
vinegar. 

Orange  Peel. — The  peel  of  the  orange  yields  the  oil 
proper,  which  has  the  strong  odour  of  the  rind. 

Lemon  Peel. — The  oil  is  obtained  both  by  expres- 
sion and  distillation.  It  is  chiefly  imported  from 
Portugal,  Italy,  and  the  south  of  France.  Pure 
lemon  oil  is  very  fluid,  of  an  agreeable  odour,  and 
colourless.  Its  taste  is  pleasant  but  pungent,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  often  used  in  culinary  purposes  as  a 
substitute  for  the  peel ; the  flavour,  however,  which 
it  imparts,  frequently  savours  of  turpentine,  and  is 
never  so  agreeable  as  that  communicated  by  the  fresh 
rind  of  the  fruit.  Oil  of  lemon  and  oil  of  turpentine 
are  isomeric. 

Jumper  Barie.s. — ^WTiat  the  distiller  prizes  in  this 
berry  is  its  volatile  essence,  which  is  an  oily  liquid, 
isomeric  with  the  preceding  and  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine ; their  smell  is  also  very  similar,  hence  the 
origin  of  the  supposition  that  London  gin  is  some- 
times mixed  with  the  latter.  Oil  of  juniper  is  the 
most  powerful  of  all  diuretics.  It  promotes  perspir- 
ation and  relieves  flatulency;  consequently,  gin  is 
recommended  in  many  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs. 

Coriander. — The  seeds  have  a strong  smell,  and 
medicinally  are  considered  as  stomachic  and  car- 
minative ; they  are  used  in  sweatmeats,  in  certain 
stomachic  liqueurs,  and  in  some  countries  in  cook- 
ing. They  contain  about  half  a per  cent,  of  volatile 
oil,  to  which  they  owe  their  fragrancy,  and  on.  this 
account  the  seeds  are  used  in  rectifying  operations. 

0ms  Root  is  the  root  of  Iris  Florentina,  a white 
flowering  species  of  iris  found  in  the  South  of  Europe. 
It  has  an  agreeable  odour  resembling  violets,  and  is 
used  in  perfumed  powders. 

TJquorice. — A plant  of  the  genus  Glycyrrhiza.  The 
root  abounds  with  a sweet  juice,  much  used  in  demul- 
cent compositions. 

Cassia. — ^Tliis  plant  furnishes  buds  which  consist 
of  the  calyx  surrounding  and  nearly  encircling  the 
young  ovary.  They  bear  some  resemblance  to  a 
clove,  but  are  smaller,  and  when  fresh  have  a rich 
cinnamon  flavour.  They  are  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  cinnamon  and  cloves.  The  bark  and 
oil  are  powerful  stimulants.  Oils  of  cassia  and 
cinnamon  on  exposure  to  the  air  rapidly  absorb 
oxygen,  yielding  a considerable  quantity  of  cinna- 
mic acid. 

Most  of  the  roots  or  seeds  have,  so  far  as  their  oils 
or  essences  are  concerned,  very  analogous  properties 
and  since  their  virtue  in  distillation  with  the  spirit  is 
to  communicate  their  oily  or  fragrant  principle,  it 
would  be  better  to  add  a feAV  drops  of  each  of  the 
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oils  at  once  to  the  pure  spirit,  to  procure  the  desired 
liquor,  and  by  this  means  obviate  the  necessity  of 
distilling,  and  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  stills  by  the 
mixtures  mentioned,  which  appear  to  have  no  atomic 
rule  for  their  basis. 

Brandy. — This  liquor  is  generally  obtained  from 
the  high-coloured,  white,  or  pale-red  wines  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  but  is  often  manufactured  from 
inferior  articles,  such  as  the  refuse  wine  and  the 
marcs  of  the  wine  press. 

Distillation  of  the  wines  is  the  only  thing  neces- 
sary to  procure  this  spirit;  hence,  the  richer  the 
wine  in  alcohol,  the  greater  will  be  the  yield  of 
brandy.  A simple  test  with  an  alcoholometer  will 
determine  the  value  of  the  wine  as  to  the  yield  of 
brandy;  but  many  other  circumstances,  indepen- 
dent of  the  manufacture,  enhance  the  quality  of 
the  product. 

Thus,  the  white  wines  do  not  always  afford  more 
alcohol  than  the  red,  though  the  spirit  from  the 
former  is  of  a much  finer  quality,  the  reason  being 
that  they  contain  more  of  the  essential  oil  of  the 
grapes.  It  is  also  a singular  fact,  that  those  wines 
which  carry  with  them  a certain  taste  of  the  soil, 
communicate  it  to  the  brandy  derived  from  them  by 
distillation ; thus,  the  wines  of  Selluel,  in  Dauphine, 
give  a brandy  which  has  the  flavour  and  the  taste  of 
Florentine  iris  ; those  of  St.  Pierre,  in  Vivarais,  give 
a spirit  which  smells  of  the  violet,  and  so  of  many 
other  varieties. 

Wines  from  the  countries  nearest  the  Mediter- 
ranean furnish  the  largest  proportion  of  brandy. 
The  wines  from  the  south  of  France  yield  one-fourth 
of  brandy,  some  even  one-third,  while  in  the  north 
of  France  the  amount  is  only  about  one-eighth. 

The  better  qualities  of  brandy  are  invariably  dis- 
tilled from  white  wines ; first,  because  a greater 
yield  of  brandy,  and  of  a better  quality  is  obtained ; 
and  secondly,  because  those  wines  fine  more  quickly, 
and  can  be  distilled  into  brandy  sooner  than  the  red 
wines. 

The  principal  stills  employed  on  the  Continent 
are  those  of  Champonnois,  Derosne,  St.  Marc,  and 
Laugier,  in  France ; of  PiSTORiUS,  and  various 
modifications  of  his  apparatus,  in  Germany.  With 
these  stills,  the  spirit  comes  over  of  any  requisite 
strength,  up  to  the  strongest  spirit  of  wine ; but 
if  the  ordinary  still  is  employed,  the  receiver  is 
changed  when  the  vapour  arising  from  the  boiler 
ignites  but  feebly,  and  the  eau-'k-rie-seconde,  or 
repaxse,  is  collected  by  itself,  till  the  whole  of  the 
alcohol  in  the  wine  has  been  exhausted.  The  liquid 
remaining  in  the  still  is  called  viunxse. 

The  campaign,  or  distilling  season,  in  France,  is 
from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of  May. 

The  following  is  an  average  of  the  yield  of  brandy 
which  some  of  the  wines  affoi’d  by  distillation : — 

1000  litres  of  wine  of  St.  Gilles.  in  the  environs  of 

Montpellier,  alford  of  3/6  brandy,... . 150  litres. 

“ “ of  good  wine  of  calcareous  soils, 140  " 

“ “ of  wines  of  fertile  soils  near  Mnnti)ellier,  100  “ 

“ “ of  wines  of  soils  producing  much  grapes,  100  “ 

Payen  gives  the  following  ttible  of  the  propoi- 

tions  by  volume  of  pure  alcohol  contained  iu  100 
parts  of  various  kinds  of  wine : — 

Port  and  Madeira, 20  Bordeaux  claret, 13 

Xeres,  Lacryma  Christi,  17  Barsac,  white, 13-7 

Old  Madeira, 16  Poundensac,  red, 13‘7 

Juran^on,  white, 15‘2  Blaye, 10-2 

" red 13'7  Libourne, O'S 

Malaga, 15-0  Saint  Emilion, 91 

Frontignan, 11-8  i.a  Reole, 8-5 

Vauvert, 13-3  Cubzac, 8'7 

Hermitage,  white, 15‘5  Giscours, ' 9'4 

Sauterne, 15  Laroze-kirwan,.. ......  6'3 

Beaune, 13'5  Cantenac, 9-2 

Volnav 14-7  Volnay, 11 

Dijon, 13-0  Macon, 10 

Chambertin, 12-4  Champagne, 11-6 

Chateau  Lafitte, 8’7  Siiuraur, 9’9 

Chateau  Margaux, 8-7  Tokay, 9-1 

Chateau  Latour, 9-3  Rhine 11'9 

Saint  Estephe, 9-7  Chatillon, 7-5 

Brandy,  as  sold  in  France,  is  generally  of  two 
degrees  of  gravity ; these  strengths  are  thus  desig- 
nated— a preuve  de  Holland,  and  a preuve  d'hidle;  the 
former  varies  from  18°  to  20°  of  Beaume.  T!ie 
stronger  liquids  are  valued  according  to  the  quantity 
of  eau  de  vie,  or  brandy  a preuve  de  Holland,  that  a 
given  quantity  will  furnish  on  the  addition  of  the 
proper  proportion  of  water.  These  strengths  are 
usually  twelve,  namely.  Jive-six,  four-Jive,  three-four, 
two-three,  three-five,  four-seven,  five-nine,  six-eleven, 
three-six,  three-seven,  three-eight,  and  three-nine,  but 
the  last  is  rarely  made.  The  meaning  of  these 
strengths  is  understood  in  the  following  sense : — 
If  a spirit  be  five-six,  five  parts  of  the  spirit  will 
give  a liquor  d preuve  de  Holland,  when  added  to  six 
measures  of  water ; if  three-six,  three  measures  when 
added  to  six  of  water  will  yield  a spirit  of  the  same 
standard,  and  so  of  the  remainder. 

The  Sf)irit  five-six  strength  is  of  a specific  gravity 
0-9237,  or  22°  Beaume ; but  all  the  other  strengths 
are  subject  to  variation,  on  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  strength  a preuve  de  Holland,  as  before 
shown.  Wines,  when  distilled  carefully  from  a clean 
apparatus,  yield  a distillate  which  is  nearly  colour- 
less, and  when  it  is  wished  to  retain  it  in  this  state, 
vessels  of  glass  or  stoneware  are  employed.  After 
being  put  in  casks  and  left  in  them,  the  clear  liquor 
acquires  a little  colour  by  extracting  the  soluble 
matters  of  the  wood;  the  flavour,  however,  is  not 
materially  affected  if  the  casks  are  old;  when  new 
casks  are  used,  the  tannic  acid  of  the  wood,  which 
is  generally  oak,  communicates  a deep  colour  and 
astringency  of  taste  which  is  quite  foreign  to  the 
brandy. 

The  brandy  from  different  localities,  and  even  from 
a different  variety  of  grape  grown  on  the  same  place, 
possesses,  as  already  remarked,  an  aroma  characteris- 
tic of  the  wine  whence  it  is  obtained,  and  which  is 
readily  perceptible  to  those  well  versed  in  the  trade. 
An  experienced  taster  will  readily  distinguish  the 
brandies  of  Languedoc,  Bordeaux,  Armagnac,  Cognac, 
Aunis,  Rochelle,  Orleans,  Barcelona,  Naples,  &c. ; 
further,  he  can  say  from  what  species  of  fruit  it  is 
derived ; and  he  will  also  discern  minute  shades  of  dif- 
ference in  the  qualities  of  various  brandies  from  the 
same  source.  Real  cognac  is  obtained  from  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  choicest  wines,  every  regard  being 
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jMid  to  the  proper  degree  of  cleanliuess  which  should 
he  observed  iu  the  various  uteiisiis  through  which  it 
has  to  pass.  In  the  unproved  forms  of  still  a very 
superior  article  is  obtained  from  inferior  wmes,  but 
the  large  proportion  of  essential  oils  iu  such  wines 
spoils  the  flavour  of  the  brandy. 

An  inferior  variety  of  brandy,  or  eau  de  vie  de 
Marcs^  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  dark-red  wines 
of  Portugal,  Spain,  and  other  wine-growing  countries, 
the  lees  deposited  by  wines  when  kept,  the  marcs  or 
refuse  of  the  grapes  from  the  vine-press,  the  scrajJ- 
ings  of  wine  casks,  &c. 

Distillation  is  with  these  inferior  materials  carried  on 
in  the  ordinary  way,  but  as  the  flavour  is  less  regarded, 
the  spirit  is  di’awn  off  rapidly,  and  at  a high  tempera- 
ture. The  marcs  from  the  vine-press  are  prepared 
for  the  purpose  of  distillation  by  breaking  the  cakes 
up  into  pieces,  and  throwing  them  into  water.  A 
temperature  of  70°  to  80°  Fahr.  (21°T  to  26°'6  C.) 
is  kept  up,  and  in  the  course  of  a short  time  fermen- 
tiition  sets  in  ; when  this  has  ceased,  the  solution  is 
racked  off  and  distilled.  The  first  distillate  has  a 
whitish  colour,  and  is  called  hlaiiquette,  but  this  on 
redistillation  yields  a spirit  of  22°  or  24°  Beaume. 
One  pound  of  brandy  is  produced  from  85  to  90  lbs. 
of  cake. 

The  fermentation  of  the  cakes  is  sometimes  effected 
in  large  pits,  where  they  are  covered  with  earth. 
The  progress  of  fermentation  is  known  by  thrusting 
t!ie  hand  into  the  heap.  When  the  temperature 
decreases,  the  fermentation  is  said  to  be  finished ; 
the  contents  are  then  taken  out,  water  in  proper 
quantity  added,  and  distilled.  By  this  process  100 
lbs.  of  marcs  yield  1 lb.  of  brandy. 

When  such  liquors  are  distilled,  the  sedimentary 
matter  subsides,  and  is  apt  to  carbonize  on  the 
bottom  of  the  copper  still ; when  it  docs  so  it  com- 
municates a smoky  flavour  to  the  distilled  liquor,  in 
addition  to  a hot  fiery  taste  proceeding  from  the 
fusel  oil  of  the  -skin  of  the  fruit.  Al’Rergier  has 
proved  that  a few  drops  of  fusel  oil  are  sufficient  to 
taint  a pipe  of  133  gallons  of  pure  spirit. 

In  some  distilleries  the  carbonization  is  hindered 
by  keeping  the  contents  of  the  still  in  motion  by 
agitators.  Other  manufacturers  insert  into  the  body 
of  the  still  a b'>sket  to  retain  the  sediment  accom- 
panying the  fermented  liquor,  thus  preventing 
its  contact  with  the  lower  part  of  the  still.  M.  Re- 
roue’s  process  is  to  inject  st'‘am  into  the  still  by 
means  of  a coil  of  piping.  The  stills  in  this  case  are 
large  wooden  boxes,  to  which  worms  are  adapted  in 
the  usual  way,  and  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  is  driven 
over  by  steam  heat.  M.  Curandau’s  apparatus 
consists  of  a still,  the  neck  of  which  is  as  wide  as  the 
body,  and  3 feet  in  height;  brackets  are  placed  at 
the  distance  of  9 inches  in  the  neck  of  the  still,  which 
support  several  partitions ; these  are  provided  with 
short  pipes,  pierced  with  holes,  to  allow  the  vapours 
to  circulate  freely  from  the  body  of  the  still.  The 
neck  being  affixed,  and  the  first  partition  introduced, 
wine  lees  are  poured  in,  which  arc  filtered  by  the 
perforated  jiartition  ; then  the  second,  and  a further 
quantity  of  lees,  and  so  on  till  all  the  partitions  are 


inserted,  and  the  lees  are  about  6 inches  thick  on  each. 
If  the  liquid  drained  from  the  marcs  or  lees  be  not 
sufficient  to  fill  the  still,  water  is  added  to  make  up 
the  proper  quantity.  Heat  is  then  applied,  and  the 
steam,  as  it  passes  off,  expels  the  last  portions  of 
spirit  from  the  solid  particles  retained  by  the  parti- 
tions in  the  neck  of  the  still. 

Most  of  the  inferior  kinds  of  brandy  contain  an 
acid  which  partly  unites  with  the  oil  from  the  grajjes, 
rendering  the  taste  of  the  spirit  unpleasant ; agita- 
tion with  a little  quicklime  not  only  removes  the 
acid,  but  also  the  oil  in  a great  degree.  The  matter 
left  in  the  still  when  dried  and  burned  yields  an 
alkaline  carbonate,  which  is  disposed  of  for  dyeing 
operations. 

Spirits  of  this  class  are  used  by  the  lower  order  of 
people  in  France,  and  on  account  of  their  hot  fiery 
taste  are  often  preferred  in  England  and  other 
northern  countries  to  a more  genial  produce.  Cognac 
and  Armagnac  brandies  contain  about  half  their 
weight  of  water,  and  owe  their  fragrancy  to  the 
aroma,  indigenous  to  the  wine,  being  less  disguised 
by  the  fusel  oil. 

Ethyl  pelargonate  (C„H5,CgIIj^O,,),  the  ether  of 
pelargonic  acid  (CylljgO^),  originally  described  as 
oenanthic  ether,  is  a liquid  possessing  a most  powerful 
and  intoxicating  odour.  The  aroma  of  wine  is  in 
great  measure  due  to  the  formation  of  this  ether 
during  fermentation.  When  wines  or  marcs  con- 
taining this  ether  are  distilled,  an  oily  liquid  passes 
over  towards  the  close  of  the  operation,  which 
consists  in  great  measure  of  crude  ethyl  pelargonate, 
and  imparts  the  aromatic  odour  which  cognac  and 
other  liquors  possess.  Pelouze  first  proved  this 
odorous  principle  of  wine  to  be  a compound  ether. 
Mulder  detected  the  same  in  the  oil  of  gTain-spirit 
and  in  other  fermented  liquors,  and  it  is  from  this 
ether  that  quinces  derive  their  distinctive  perfume. 

The  effect  of  heat  on  several  of  the  substances 
contained  iu  wines  merits  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tiller. A temperature  slightly  too  high  sometimes 
destroys  a whole  distillate,  as  empyreumatic  and 
other  products  are  generated. 

When,  to  save  expense  in  carriage,  the  spirit  is 
rectified  to  a much  higher  degree  than  the  above, 
the  dealer,  on  receiving  it  at  Paris,  reduces  it  to  the 
market  proof  strength  by  the  addition  of  water  or 
of  a little  fragrant  w'eak  brandy ; but  the  brandy 
produced  in  this  manner  is  not  equal  to  that  derived 
from  the  distillation  of  Cognac  wine  at  an  incipient 
heat.  This  may  be  readily  proved  by  submitting  to 
di.stillation,  with  every  precaution,  brandy  of  a 
superior  quality ; if  the  resulting  sjnrit  be  then 
brought  down  to  the  ordinary  strength  -with  water, 
it  will  be  plainly  perceived  that  the  liquid  has  been 
considerably  deteriorated  by  the  operation.  Genuine 
French  brandy  evinces  a red  reaction  with  litmus 
paper,  owing  to  a minute  portion  of  acid ; and  when 
kept  for  a considerable  period  in  casks,  it  acquires  an 
astringency  which  impairs  its  quality. 

The  brandy  sold  in  England  is,  for  the  most  part, 
artificial — the  fabrication  of  the  rectifying  distiller. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  recipes  for  the  purpose; 
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— Dilute  thf'  pure  alcohol  to  the  proof  pitch,  and 
add  to  every  100  pounds  weight  of  it  from  half 
a pound  to  a pound  of  aigoi — crude  winestone — 
dissolved  in  water,  some  bruised  French  plums, 
and  a quart  of  good  cognac.  Distil  this  mixture 
over  a gentle  fire,  in  an  alembic  provided  with  an 
agitator.  The  addition  of  brandy  and  argol  intro- 
duces oenanthic  ether,  and  if  a little  acetic  ether  be 
added  to  the  distillate,  the  liquor  acquires  the  peculiar 
taste  of  genuine  cognac  brandy;  colour  with  burned 
sugar,  if  necessary,  and  add  a little  tannic  acid  to 
impart  astringency. 

'i'he  process  followed  by  the  rectifier  is  somewhat 
different,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subsequent  few 
e.xamples,  which  are  transcribed  from  the  private 
work-book  of  a very  extensive  .ectifying  distiller. 
The  source  is  generally  the  common  low-wines  of 
tlie  grain  distillers,  which  are  rectified  in  the  usual 
way  by  distillation  with  caustic  salts,  as  has  been 
already  described. 

'Fo  every  500  gallons  of  this  spirit,  about  25 
gallons  of  the  best  French  wine- vinegar  are  added, 
and  the  whole  well  rummaged  in  the  mixing-back; 
the  mixture  is  then  pumped  into  the  still,  and  a 
further  quantity  of  a weaker  S2)irit  run  into  the  back, 
in  order  to  clear  it  of  the  last  traces  of  vinegar ; tliis 
liquor  is  also  pumped  into  the  still  to  make  up. 
From  56  to  60  lbs.  of  coarse-grained  common  salt 
are  now  mi.xed  with  the  liquid  in  the  still,  together 
with  from  8 to  10  lbs.  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,,  keeping  the  whole  in  brisk  motion  during  tlic 
addition  of  the  latter,  to  jjrotect  the  still  from  the 
action  of  the  acid.  The  fire  is  then  lighted,  and 
the  still  brought  down  and  worked  till  the  spirit 
shows  a strength  of  14  over  proof,  or  one-to- 
seven.  It  is  customary  to  turn  off  into  the  faints- 
back  at  a lower  degree  of  strength,  and  collect  the 
remaining  quantity  of  faints ; in  such  a case,  how- 
ever, the  quality  of  the  spirit  is  not  so  good.  From 
every  500  gallons  of  the  charging,  500  to  510  gallons 
of  spirit,  marking  42  per  cent,  over  proof,  are  ob- 
tained. This  is  mixed  with  from  400  to  450  gallons 
of  liquor,  and  pumped  into  the  British  brandy 
store-vat:  20  to  25  gallons  of  fruit  tincture,  15 
gallons  of  brandy  flavour,  and  8 to  10  gallons  of 
good  colouring  are  then  introduced  into  the  piece, 
the  whole  well  rummaged,  and  left  to  fine.  It  is 
considered  an  improvement  to  fine  with  skimmed 
milk.  Some  distillers  j^refer  to  introduce  distilled 
vinegar  in  the  proportion  of  15  to  20  gallons  to  1000 
gallons  of  the  compounded  liquor  in  the  store  cask, 
instead  of  adding  it  jprevious  to  distillation,  as  before 
mentioned. 

Another  recipe,  which  is  followed  for  the  most 
part  in  the  distillery  from  which  these  details  were 
obtained,  using  a multiple  of  the  number,  is  next 
given. 

Three  hundred  gallons  of  proof  spirit  are  distilled 
with  the  proper  addition  of  caustic  salts,  taking  all 
the  precautions  mentioned  in  the  jireceding,  under 
Rectification  of  Spiuits,  and  the  distillate  is  re-  i 
ceived  into  the  spirit-back  till  it  runs  at  ten  over  j 
proof  The  remaining  s^jirit  is  turned  uito  the  faints-  ^ 


back,  and  is  then  made  up  with  450  gallons  of  spirit, 
22  under  proof,  20  gallons  of  prune  tincture,  20 
gallons  of  distilled  vinegar,  and  8 gallons  of  good 
colouring  matter. 

When  flavoured  faints  are  cleansed,  charcoal  is 
employed  m the  rectification  with  suljihuric  acid. 

Raspberry  Brandy. — In  manufacturing  raspberry 
brandy,  the  subjoined  is  the  process : — For  1000 
gallons  of  the  brandy,  take 

460  gallons  of  raspberry  tincture, 
in')  gallons  of  cherry  tincture, 

240  gallons  of  sweets, 

96  gallons  of  British  brandy,  22  U.  P. 

89  gallons  of  liquor  ; 

rummage  the  whole  well,  and  force  or  fine  with 
isinglass. 

Cherry  Brandy. — To  make  1000  gallons,  take 

575  gallons  of  cherry  tincture, 

2.53  gallons  of  sweets, 

92  gallons  of  British  brandy,  22  U.P.,  and 
80  gallons  of  liquor  ; 

the  whole  to  be  well  agitateu,  and  fined  with  isin- 
glass. 

Raspberry  tincture  is  made  as  follows: — Take  a 
brandy  jiuncheon  with  head  out,  and  screen  over  the 
cock;  put  in  50  gallons  of  clean  rectified  spirit  of 
22  under  proof,  then  fill  the  cask  with  raspberries. 
In  three  weeks  or  a month  draw  off  the  whole  of 
the  tincture  into  a clean  cask,  and  add  to  the  fruit  a 
second  time  25  gallons  of  spirit  of  22  under  proof ; 
let  this  remain  upon  the  rasjiberries  a month  longer, 
and  then  draw  this  off,  and  add  it  to  the  first  tinc- 
ture ; after  which  the  whole  of  the  tincture  remaining 
in  the  fruit  is  to  be  pressed  out  and  added  to  that 
already  obtained.  The  cake  is  then  broken  up  and 
steefied  in  a rum  puncheon  with  the  head  out,  40 
gallons  of  spirits  are  added,  the  whole  contents 
briskly  agitated  from  time  to  time  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  pressed  well  after  drawing  off  the  solution. 
This  liquor  is  employed  in  making  up  the  raspberry 
brandy  instead  of  water. 

Cherry  tincture  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  rasjiberry,  by  substituting  the  one  fruit  for  the 
other. 

For  prune  tincture  cover  50  lbs.  of  prunes, 
thoroughly  broken  uj),  with  20  gallons  of  clean 
spirit  of  wine,  and  after  being  allowed  to  stand  for 
eight  or  ten  days,  rack  off ; the  refuse  fruit  is 
washed  twice  with  liquor,  and  the  residue  is  then 
thrown  away. 

Many  rectifiers  prepare  a brandy  flavour  as  fol- 
lows : — To  100  gallons  spirit — clean  faints,  54  over 
jiroof — add 

100  gallons  of  good  strong  vinegar, 

4 gallons  of  spirit  of  nitre,. 

in  a back,  and  mix  the  whole  thoroughly,  cover 
closely,  .and  the  next  day  run  it  into  the  still  with 

8 lbs.  of  nitric  acid, 

10  lbs.  of  alinond  cake, 

5 lbs.  of  orris  root,  and 
2 lb.s.  of  lemon  peel ; 

work  the  still  slowly,  and  turn  off  at  proof  strength 
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In  making  up  brandy,  10  per  cent,  of  the  above 
flavouring  is  employed,  but  more  or  less  may  be 
used  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  consumer. 

In  Switzerland  brandy  is  distilled  from  the  refuse 
of  the  grapes  after  the  juice  is  pressed  out.  Large 
casks  are  filled  with  the  skins,  which  are  squeezed  as 
compactly  as  possible,  and  covered  closely  to  prevent 
the  access  of  air;  fermentation  usually  commences  in 
about  three  days,  and  when  it  has  finished,  which 
requires  a considerable  time,  the  mass  is  deemed 
ready  for  the  still.  When  the  distillation  is  to  take 
place,  the  fermented  mass  is  mixed  with  a due  pro- 
portion of  water,  to  reduce  it  to  a proper  consistence 
for  the  action  of  the  fire,  whicli  is  moderately  ap- 
plied to  prevent  empyreuma.  It  is  said  that  a vessel 
containing  32  cubic  feet  of  this  material  will  yield  10 
gallons  of  j)ure  brandy. 

Rum. — Molasses  is  the  name  given  to  the  syrup 
which  remains  after  the  crystallization  of  sugar ; it 
is,  in  fact,  the  mother  liquor  of  sugar.  This  syrup, 
diluted  with  a sufiicient  quantity  of  water,  undergoes 
the  vinous  fermentation,  and  by  distillation  yields  a 
spirit  called  in  the  colonies  7-iini,  or  tajfia ; the  name 
given  to  it  in  the  Isle  of  France  and  Madagascar  is 
guildive.  This  spirit  is  of  excellent  quality  when 
I)repared  with  proper  precaution,  and  particularly 
relished  when  it  is  very  old.  The  best  rum  is  made 
solely  from  molasses.  An  inferior  quality  is  made 
from  the  debris  of  the  sugar-cane,  which  has  always 
a sharp  disagreeable  acid  flavour,  and  frequently 
acquires  an  empjTeuma,  on  which  account  it  is  given 
to  the  negroes  who  work  in  the  sugar-houses,  and  is 
consequently  called  iiecp-o  rum. 

In  the  fermented  liquor  from  which  the  rum  is 
distilled,  acetic  acid  sometimes  exists  in  large  quan- 
tities, accompanying  the  ardent  spirit  without  forming 
ether ; but  in  distillation  a certam  quantity  of  acetic 
ether  is  formed,  which,  from  its  extreme  volatility, 
rises  in  the  first  process  of  distillation,  giving  to  the 
vapour  a most  disagi’eeable  taste  and  smell ; hence 
the  colonial  saying,  that  the  rum  becomes  too  hot  if 
rectified  like  European  spirits.  The  cause  of  this 
is  easily  explained:  the  rectified  spirit  only  forms 
a part  of  the  charge  of  the  still,  and  contains,  never- 
theless, all  the  acetic  ether. 

Skilful  distillers,  who  pride  themselves  on  making 
these  strong  spirits  most  agTceable  to  the  taste,  take 
great  care  to  remove  all  kinds  of  vegetable  matter  or 
refuse  incapable  of  producing  vinous  fermentation, 
as  such  substances  have  a tendency  to  putrefy,  and 
the  imtrescent  matter  retards  the  action,  and  gives 
a savour  which  is  communicated  to  the  distilled  spirit. 

The  Chinese,  who  prepare  the  famous  arrack  of 
Batavia,  which  is  the  best  of  all  rums,  take  much 
care  in  rectifjdng  it,  mixing  with  it  during  distilla- 
tion a composition  called  ragie,  in  which  is  cinnamon 
and  anise-seed,  in  such  proportion  as  not  to  be 
perceived  either  by  smell  or  taste,  being  only  suffi- 
cient to  do  away  with  the  otherwise  nauseous  odour 
of  the  liquor.  The  Madagascars  throw  in  leaves  of 
trefoil.  The  Asiatics  mix  with  it  the  bark  of  a kind 
of  thorny  acacia,  called  puttay.  Some  persons  put 
into  the  still  with  the  grape  the  leaves  of  a tree 
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named  atticr  in  the  East  Indies,  and  pommier  cannelle 
at  St.  Domingo — xnoiia  s<pi(tmmom — which  have  a 
light  agreeable  odour.  Others  have  tried  with 
success  the  mixture  of  jjeach  leaves.  All  these  sub- 
stances impart  to  strong  liquors  a pleasant  bouquet 
and  taste,  and  are  used  to  disguise  the  smell  of  the 
spirit,  and  to  give  it  unctuousness. 

The  chief  seats  of  the  distillation  of  this  spirit  are 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  America,  and  France. 
It  is  strange  that  the  Chinese,  who  produce  so  much 
sugar  annually,  and  who,  consequently,  might  manu- 
facture large  quantities  of  rum  from  molasses,  have 
not  hitherto  attempted  to  distil  this  article. 

In  the  West  Indies  the  liquor  of  the  sugar-cane 
runs  warm  from  the  coppers  through  a trough  to  a 
receiver  prepared  for  that  purpose.  It  is  then 
skimmed,  and  the  skimmings,  with  some  of  the 
liquor  itself,  are  pumped  into  a cistern  containing 
from  300  to  800  gallons,  when  the  fluid  is  mixed 
with  water  and  molasses  in  the  proportion  of  25 
gallons  to  100.  When  this  mixture  is  sufficiently 
blended  toget  her  in  the  vats,  which  in  some  planta- 
tions amount  to  thirty,  it  is  covei’ed  over  with  boards 
or  mats  of  plantain  leaves,  and  allowed  to  ferment 
for  three  or  four  days,  or  longer,  should  there  be  a 
want  of  yeast  or  other  ferment  to  make  it  work, 
which  often  occurs  at  the  comihencement  of  the 
season.  When  reduced  to  a due  degree  of  acidity, 
which  is  ascertained  by  the  subsidence  of  the  fer- 
mentation, it  is  run  into  a still  proportioned  to  the 
vat,  and  wrought  off  as  low-wines,  in  which  state  it 
is  put  into  the  still  again.  The  first  run,  or  discharge, 
after  it  is  thus  returned  to  the  still,  is  taken  off  for 
/nV/A-wines,  as  they  are  termed,  or  strong  rum,  in 
the  proportion  of  25  to  300  gallons,  the  strength  of 
which,  when  tried  by  a glass-bead  instrument,  is 
from  18°  to  22°.  The  second  run  of  the  still,  which 
is  drawn  off  in  cans,  and  carried  by  negroes  to  an- 
other vessel,  is  of  a strength  from  23°  to  26°.  From 
these  two  runnings  of  the  still  the  rum  exported 
from  the  colony  of  Demerara  is  made  up.  Any 
deficiency  in  the  strength  of  the  second  distillation 
is  compensated  by  an  addition  from  the  first,  which 
is  always  stronger  than  that  exported,  and  of  too 
ardent  a nature  to  be  used  by  itself,  25°  being  colony 
proof. 

In  the  Windward  Islands,  one-third  of  the  skim- 
mings is  mixed  with  one-third  of  the  lees  and  one- 
third  of  water.  When  these  begin  to  ferment, 
which  they  usually  do  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  first 
mixture  of  molasses  is  made  in  the  proportion  of 
6 gallons  for  every  100  gaUons  of  the  fermenting 
liquor,  and  a day  or  two  afterwards  an  additional 
quantity  of  molasses  is  added.  The  fermentation  is 
tempered  by  the  addition  of  cold  or  warm  water. 
Dinukr  is  the  lees  or  feculencies  of  former  distilla- 
tions, and  serves  all  the  purposes  of  yeast  in  the  fer- 
mentation. It  is  derived  from  a Spanish  word, 
reduuder,  the  same  as  reduudanx  in  Ijatin,  and  is  well 
known  among  the  planters  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
attenuating  properties  of  this  ferment  are  such,  that 
the  materials  with  which  it  is  mixed  are  said  to  jdeld 
a much  greater  proportion  of  spirit  than  could  be 
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obtained  if  they  were  fermented  without  it;  it 
serves  the  same  purpose  as  jalap  mixed  with  molasses, 
which  has  been  sometunes  employed  in  Great  Britain 
for  cutting  down  the  frothy  head  at  the  close  of 
fermentation ; and  it  is  usually  preserved  from  one 
year  to  another  for  this  purpose,  in  such  large 
(luantities  as  to  fill  most  of  the  backs  or  fermenting 
tuns.  Dunder  soon  becomes  covered  with  so  thick 
a film  as  to  exclude  the  air,  and  the  sediment  leaves 
the  intermediate  fluid  pure,  of  a bright  amber  colour, 
which,  when  carefully  drawn  off,  is  employed  as 
already  described,  m proportions  suited  to  the  nature 
of  the  fermentation. 

Dunda-  fulfils  two  important  offices  in  the  distilla- 
tion of  rum.  In  the  first  place,  the  large  quantity 
of  acetic  acid  contained  in  it,  and  formed  at  the 
expense  of  alcohol  during  fermentation  of  the  wash, 
serves  to  decompose  the  calcium  saccharate  contained 
in  most  IV^est  India  molasses  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. It  is  for  this  reason  that  dunder  increases  the 
yield  of  the  rum.  Saccharate  of  lime  does  not 
ferment,  and  when  present  in  considerable  quantity 
actually  opposes  the  fermentation  of  the  wash ; so 
that  without  dunder  fermentation  would  proceed 
so  sluggishly,  that  most  of  the  alcohol  would  be  con- 
verted into  vinegar.  This  occurrence  might  be 
avoided  by  adding  the  diluted  molasses  containing 
Saccharate  of  lime  to  its  own  bulk  of  strongly  fer- 
menting wash.  The  carbonic  acid  of  the  fermenting 
liquor  would  then  perform  the  office  of  the  acetic 
acid  of  the  dunder,  by  precipitating  the  lime  as 
carbonate  of  lime  and  liberating  the  sugar.  The  idea 
that  dunder  is  connected  with  the  fine  flavour  of  rum, 
Ilorsfield  disproved  by  two  experiments.  In  one 
trial  molasses — from  which  all  the  lime  was  preci- 
pitated by  sulphurous  acid — and  water  only  were 
used.  The  resulting  laim  was  a very  fine-flavoured 
spu’it,  and  the  yield  was  perceptibly  greater  than 
from  molasses  not  thus  treated,  though  from  similar 
cane.  Another  trial  was  made  by  partially  filling 
the  rectifying  vessels  or  retorts,  as  they  arc  called  in 
Jamaica — they  are  like  the  wash-heater,  as  prepared 
li.  Fig.  45,  and  connected  with  the  still  in  the  same 
manner — with  dunder,  with  a view  to  incre;ise  the 
flavour  of  the  rum,  as  might  be  expected  if  the 
flavour  proceeded  from  that  source.  The  rum,  how- 
ever, thus  obtained  had  the  disagreeable  taste  of 
dunder,  and  was  totally  different  from  that  of  Old 
Jamaica.  The  flavour  of  rum  appccars  to  depend 
entirely  on  the  presence  of  a fusel-oil,  the  formation 
of  which  is  immediately  dependent  on  the  proportion 
of  the  surface  of  the  wash  exposed  to  the  air  during 
fermentation,  to  its  entire  volume.  It  is  well  known 
that  two  contiguous  sugar  plantations  will  produce 
veiy  different  qualities  of  rum,  though  operating  in 
the  same  identical  way.  But  it  has  been  observed 
that  in  such  cases  the  size  and  the  exposed  surface 
of  their  fermenting  vats  were  different,  or  if  not,  the 
stills  were  of  different  caj)acity.  The  protracted 
boiling  of  the  wash  in  very  large  and  deep  stills, 
injures  the  flavour  by  increasing  the  empyreumatic 
products.  From  the  above  observation  it  would 
follow,  that  the  origin  of  the  genuine  flavour  is  inti- 


mately connected  with  the  more  or  less  complete 
oxidation  of  the  molasses  ferment  induced  by  the 
greater  or  smaller  surface  of  the  wash — compared 
with  the  bulk — exposed  to  the  air.  Large  cubical 
cisterns,  holding  1000  and  more  gallons,  yield  an 
inferior  rum,  as  compared  with  smaller  vats  having  a 
larger  exposed  surffice.  Similar  observations  made 
by  Liebig  with  regard  to  Rhenish  wine  appear  to 
confirm  this  opinion. 

The  second  office  fulfilled  by  dunder — an  office  of 
some  importance  for  the  more  rapid  development  of 
fermentation — is  by  its  richness  in  ferment.  The 
colonial  distiller  does  not  employ  any  yeast  for 
inducing  fermentation  of  his  wash ; he  is  conse- 
quently obliged  to  work  upon  more  dilute  solutions 
of  molasses  and  skimmings,  collectively  ealled  sweets, 
than  are  used  by  his  continental  competitors.  Any, 
even  the  slightest  source  of  ferment,  must  therefore 
be  welcome  for  his  purpose.  Dunder  is  such  a 
source.  Ferments,  it  is  well  known,  are  destroyed 
by  boiling-heat  of  water,  and  recent  dunder  is  in 
that  respect  perfectly  inert ; but  by  exposure  to  air 
in  shallow  tanks  an  oxidation  and  regeneration  of 
the  killed  ferment  takes  place,  and  it  is  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  a part  of  the  favourable  action  of 
dunder  must  be  ascribed. 

Rapid  fermentation  of  the  wash  may  be  obtained 
without  the  assistance  of  dunder,  by  converting  the 
cane-sugar  contained  in  molasses  into  grape-sugar, 
by  treatment  with  a small  quantity  of  acid,  which 
is  subsequently  neutralized.  Less  ferment  is  re- 
quired for  converting  grape-sugar  into  alcohol  than 
cane-sugar.  Some  plantations  manufacture  superior 
rum  though  their  sugar  is  nearly  as  dark  as  coal-tar. 
Molasses  from  such  sugar  contain  chiefly  grape-sugar. 

Much  attention  should  be  paid  to  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  amount  of  water  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  liquor.  Before  commencing,  the 
various  boilers  and  vats  are  thoroughly  washed  and 
freed  from  saline  matter,  by  hot  or  cold  water. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  distilling  season,  more 
sugar  is  employed  than  is  afterwards  found  requisite ; 
the  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  distiller  has  no  good 
lees  and  very  little  molasses  to  add  to  the  mass ; 
besides,  the  scum  or  froth  from  the  sugar  is  not  so 
rich  from  the  first  boiling  of  the  season  as  in  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  which  is  the  mo.st 
favourable  time.  The  following  proportions  succeed 
well  at  starting: — For  every  136  gallons  content  of 
' the  vat,  pour  in  61  gallons  of  scum,  7 of  molasses, 
t and  68  of  water  When  the  lees  and  dunder  are  good, 
j ei^ual  quantities  of  skimmings,  lees,  and  water  are 
' employed,  and  for  100  gallons  of  this  mixture,  10  of 
j molasses  are  added,  fshould  the  pressing-mill  bo 
1 not  in  operation,  and  skimmings  cannot  be  obtained, 
it  is  found  advantageous  to  employ  equal  parts  of 
lees  and  water,  and  with  every  136  gallons  of  the 
compound  27  of  molasses  are  mixed,  llhth  mixtures 
such  as  these,  the  distiller  can  obtain  from  10  to  15 
per  cent,  of  rum  and  other  products;  but  this 
quantity  depends  very  much  upon  the  quality  of  the 
ingredients  operated  upon,  as  also  upon  the  state  of 
; the  weather  and  time  of  distillation  ; hence,  an  in- 
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telligeut  distiller  varies  the  proportion  of  the  bodies 
subiuitted  to  fermentation. 

Rum  diifers  from  what  is  termed  sugar  spirit,  for 
it  contains  more  of  the  natural  aroma,  or  essential 
oil  of  the  sugar-cane.  When  the  West  India  dis- 
tillers have  enough  of  matter,  they  mix  water  with 
it,  and  allow  it  to  ferment  in  tlie  ordinary  way ; the 
fermentation  proceeds  slowly  at  first,  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  the  yeast,  but  as  soon  as  sufficient 
ferment  has  been  produced,  it  operates  quickly  on 
the  wliole  mass  till  the  attenuation  is  finished.  This 
liquid  is  then  distilled,  and  produces  a spirit  of  great 
strength,  nearly  equal  to  alcohol,  which  they  name 
duabU-Jistilk-d  rum,  or  double  rum.  The  spirit  is  more 
easily  concentrated  if  much  liquid  be  submitted  to 
distillation,  but  in  tlie  course  of  this  operation  it 
yields  such  a large  amount  of  oily  matter,  that  it  cannot 
be  Used  for  a considerable  time.  For  preserving  the 
rum,  either  for  exportation  or  other  purposes,  it  is 
found  useful  to  make  the  double  rum  so  as  to  form 
alcohol,  or  ardent  s])irit.  In  this  state  it  occupies 
only  lialf  the  volume  of  the  ordinary  liquid,  and  can 
be  diluted  with  water  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  con- 
sumer, or  to  the  common  strength. 

The  still  for  the  most  part  used  in  those  islands, 
and  by  which  a gi-eat  saving  of  fuel  is  effected,  is 
represented  in  the  annexed  engraving.  Fig.  41.  It 
consists  of  two  distinct  parts ; A is  the  boiler,  and  B 
the  vessel  which  contains  tlie  fermented  wash,  to  be 
heated  previous  to  its  introduction  into  the  still. 
The  boiler  and  preparer  are  placed  in  such  relative 
positions  that  the  heat  of  the  fire,  after  doing  the 
required  service  to  a,  passes  under  the  vessel,  B,  and 
thus  communicates  heat  to  the  liquid.  The  plan  of 
the  construction  is  seen  in  Fig.  42,  where  the  arrows 
show  the  course  of  the  flue  under  both  these  vessels. 
The  waste  heat  enters  the  chimney  by  a damper- 


opening at  the  back,  a is  the  passage  from  the  fire 
under  the  preparer ; h,  a lid  screwed  firmly  on  the 
vessel,  B,  which  resists  the  pressure  of  any  vapour 
generated  ui  this  vessel ; c,  a safety  valve  ; j,  the 
chimney  ; 7/,  the  fire-door ; k,  the  tube  which  carries 
off  the  vapours  to  the  condenser  attached  to  the 
alembic,  which  coiianunicates  by  a pipe  not  shown, 
with  the  preparer,  b. 

When  operations  commence,  the  preparer  is  filled 
with  the  fermented  liquor,  and  likewise  the  still,  to 


Fig.  42. 


a proper  height;  the  fire  is  then  lighted,  and  the 
liquid  in  the  alembic  very  soon  boils,  and  that  con- 
tained in  the  preparer  at  the  same  time  acquires  a 
temperature  approaching  ebullition,  by  the  waste 
heat  communicated  from  the  flue  beneath  this  vessel. 
As  soon  as  the  matter  in  the  boiler  is  exhausted  of 
alcohol,  the  fire  is  slackened,  the  residuary  liquid 
drawn  off  by  the  discharge -cock,  and  the  boiler  re- 
plenished by  opening  the  stopcock  of  the  pipe  which 
connects  the  alembic  and  preparer.  The  fire  is 


again  urged,  the  vessel,  b,  refilled  wnth  fresh  liquor, 
and  the  distillation  proceeded  with,  as  in  the  previous 
instance. 

Another  form  of  apparatus  used  by  tbe  West 
Indians  is  seen  in  the  engravings.  Figs.  4:5  and  44. 
'I'liis  still  and  preparer  differ  only  slightly  from  tlie 
preceding,  a is  the  boiler,  B the  preparer ; and 
the  inode  of  communicating  heat  to  the  latter  is 
seen  in  the  plan,  Fig.  44,  where  the  course  of  the 
heat  from  the  fire  is  indicated  by  the  arrows,  till  it 
enters  the  circular  space  of  brickwork  called  tin; 


bonnet;  from  this  it  traverses  the  perpendicular  pipe, 
C,  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  preparer,  and 
thence  into  the  chimney,  D.  b is  the  lid  of  the  pre- 
parer, and  d a pipe  that  connects  this  vessel  with  the 
boiler.  This  arrangement  lias  an  advantage  over 
the  common  furnace,  on  account  of  the  larger  amount 
of  heat  it  communicates  to  the  boiler  flue,  and  any 
extra  heat  is  made  useful  in  heating  the  liquor  in  the 
vessel,  B. 

The  annexed  form  of  still,  Fig.  45,  is  also  frequently 
employed  in  the  West  Indies.  It  consists  of  the 
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boiler,  A,  -nTtli  an  elongated  conical  head,  D ; the 
preparer,  B,  into  which  the  wash  is  introduced  by 
the  funnel-basin,  c ; and  the  condenser,  E,  where 
the  spirituous  vapour  is  liquefied  in  passing  through 
the  numerous  convolutions  of  the  worm,  a.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  form  of  still  consists  m the  com- 


munication of  the  pipe,  i>,  with  the  preparer,  B,  by 
which  means  the  vapour  from  A is  partially  condensed 
in  the  prc]iarcr.  d’hc  vapour  is  carried  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  B,  as  shown 
in  the  figure  by  the  dotted  continuation  of  D ; the 
liquor  in  B is  heated  by  the  .steam  condensed  in  it, 
as  well  as  by  the  alcohol  which  passes  through  it 


uncondensed  to  the  worm,  a.  By  this  arrangement 
fuel  is  economized,  and  a strong  spirit  is  procured 
at  one  distillation. 

Fig.  4C  shows  Pontifex’s  still,  now  generally  used 
for  rum  in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere.  The 
still  is  of  copper,  with  a discharge  pipe  and  cock,  and 
a manliole  for  cleaning,  &c.  The  still  is 
shown  set  in  brickwork  and  heated  by  fire, 
but  sometimes  it  is  fitted  with  an  outer 
casing  or  jacket  of  iron,  and  steam  passed 
between  the  still  and  the  jacket — the  heat 
necessary  for  distillation  being  thus  obtained 
without  th_e  direct  action  of  fire.  On  the 
top  of  the  still  is  a conical  head  of  copper, 
with  a neck  and  arm  leading  to  the  next 
part  of  the  apparatus,  which  consists  of  two 
copper  cylindrical  vessels,  usually  called 
“ retorts  ” by  the  distiller.  Each  retort  is 
fitted  with  a discharge  cock  and  manhole, 
and  in  the  best  construction  the  toji  or  cover 
is  a few  inches  below  the  top  of  the  sides, 
leaving  what  is  termed  a “ water  chamber.” 
To  the  retort  next  the  still  a small  pipe  is 
attached,  through  which  cold  water  is  run 
to  the  water  chamber,  and  discharged  on 
the  other  side,  as  shown.  The  same  thing 
is  also  done  with  the  second  retort.  I he  use 
of  these  water  chambers  will  presently  be 
seen.  The  ann  pij>e  that  enters  the  top 
of  the  first  retort  is  contmued  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  bottom.  The  pipe  from 
the  fii’st  to  second  retort  is  taken  from  the 
top  of  the  first,  but  is  continued  down 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  second,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  arm  pipe  in  the  first 
retort. 

These  retorts  are  on  the  same  principle  as 
AVoulfe’s  bottles  (Fig.  7).  A pipe  is  taken 
from  the  top  of  the  second  retort,  and  leads 
to  an  ordinary  condensmg  worm  made  of 
copper  or  pewter,  placed  in  a tank,  frequently 
made  of  bricks,  through  which  cold  water 
is  kept  flowing.  The  lower  end  of  the 
^ worm  passes  through  the  tank  for  discharg- 
ing the  spirit. 

The  following  is  a practical  description 
of  the  method  of  rum  distilling,  as  con- 
ducted in  the  AVest  Indies,  with  a still  like 
that  just  described: — AA'ash,  from  which 
rum  is  distilled,  is  composed  of  sugar  skim- 
mings  (4  parts),  lees  of  still  (5  parts),  and 
molasses  (1  part)  (the  total  quantity  being 
the  same  as  the  charging  capacity  of  tlie 
still  to  be  used),  the  materials  being  mixed 
in  a vessel  called  the  “ mixing  cistern.” 
llie  lees  of  still  is  a term  for  the  residue  left 
in  the  still  after  distillation  ; and  when  commencing,  of 
course,  no  lees  are  on  hand,  and  then  water  should 
be  substituted.  Hie  wash  is  pumped  into  the  fer- 
menting vat,  and  there  fermented ; the  vats  are 
skimmed  twice  a day  during  fermentation,  which 
usually  occupies  fully  a week,  and  when  that  is  com- 
pleted the  fermented  wash  is  ready  for  the  stiU.  The 
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still  is  charged  up  to  the  manhole,  and  a steady  fire 

materials  in  the  tun.  The  essential  oil  of  the  cane 

kept  up.  In  each  retort  a quantity  of  low-wines  is 

is  thus  imparted  to  the  wash,  and  c.arried  over  in  the 

put,  suflicient  to  cover  the  end  of  the  descending  arm 

distilhation.  Sug.ar,  when  fermented  and  distilled  by 

l)ipe  in  first  retort,  and  t’ne  pipe  from  fii'st  retort  in 

itself,  yields  a spirit  in  no  way  different  from  pure 

the  second  one.  In  place  of  low-wines,  wash  may  be 

alcohol.  Time  adds  much  to  the  mildness  and  value 

used.  When,  from  the  heat,  the  vapour  rises  from 

of  rum  ; the  planters  age  it  fictitiously  by  the  addition 

• 

the  wash  in  the  still,  it  passes  up  the  head  and  down 

of  pine-apple  juice. 

tlie  arm  pipe  into  the  first  retort;  there,  the  hot 

A superior  quality  of  rum  is  m.anuf.actured  in  the 

v.apour  coming  in  contact  with  the  low- wines,  a second 

colony  of  Demerara,  where  distillation  has  been 

distillation  takes  place,  and  vapour  rises  to  the  top 

c.arried  to  a high  state  of  perfection  by  the  perse- 

of  the  retort  to  escape  by  the  pipe  leading  to  the 

verance  and  skill  of  several  scientific  men,  who  have 

second  retort ; but  the  cold  water  running  over  tlie 

caused  the  rum  of  this  district,  and  that  of  Esse- 

top  in  the  water  chamber  condenses  the  weakest 

quibo,  to  be  as  much  prized  in  the  American  market 

j)Ortions  of  the  vapour,  which  fall  into  the  bottom  of 

as  Jamaica  rum  is  in  Engl.and.  In  Brazil  large 

the  retort  as  low-wines,  the  stronger  vapour  only 

quantities  of  rum  are  manufactured,  which  are  ex- 

passing  into  the  second  retort,  wliere  a similar  process 

ported  to  America  and  to  most  European  nations. 

takes  place.  The  vapour  rising  from  the  second 

The  process  followed  is  rude  and  simple.  The  w.ash 

retort  is  freed  of  its  aqueous  parts  and  impurities. 

is  generally  fermented  in  large  earthen  jars,  but  no 

and  passes  into  the  worm,  where  it  is  condensed  and 

fixed  rules  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  molasses 

discharged  as  spirit.  The  spirit  thus  obtained  is 

which  should  be  operated  upon  are  observed.  A 

much  stronger  and  better  than  that  produced  by  a 

strong  lie  is  poured  on  the  syrup,  in  order  to  thicken 

still  and  worm  only,  without  retorts. 

and  purify  it,  which  is  obtained  by  burning  a plant 

'I’he  “ faints,”  or  low-wines  left  in  the  retort  after 

of  the  poh/goiiuin  species,  called  by  the  Indians  cata/ja. 

distillation,  are  drawn  off  and  kept  in  a cistern  until 

and  infusing  the  ashes  in  water.  This  plant  has  a 

there  is  enough  to  make  a charge  for  tlie  still,  and 

bitter  pungent  taste,  .and  is  considered  of  use  in 

then  that  is  worked  off  in  the  same  maainer  as  fer- 

making  rum.  The  stills  are  mere  earthen  jars,  with 

mented  wash.  Fresh  low-wines  are  used  in  the 

a long  narrow  neck,  on  the  top  of  which  is  j)laced  a 

retorts  at  each  distillation. 

head  or  cap,  having  at  one  side  a pipe  of  about  G 

About  five  hours  are  required  to  work  off  one 

inches  long ; to  this  adapter  a copper  tube,  4 feet 

charge  of  the  still.  The  cliarge  of  wash  produces 

in  length,  is  connected,  which  p.asses  through  an 

about  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  rum,  at  an  average 

earthen  vessel  sufficiently  large  to  hold  the  water 

strength  of  2.5  per  cent,  over  proof. 

for  the  condensation  of  the  spirit,  and  this  contriv- 

In  some  of  the  islands  a still  makes  about  220 

ance  is  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  both  worm 

gallons  of  rum  daily ; these  are  produced  from  about 

and  worm-tub. 

.')80  gallons  of  low  wines,  or  11.3  of  rum  may  be  pro- 

To  calculate  the  cost  of  rum  to  the  sugar  planter 

cured  from  1200  gallons  of  wash.  This  liquor  is  so 

is  difficult ; in  general,  it  is  estimated  that  one- 

strong  that  olive  oil  will  sink  in  it,  and  by  one  recti- 

fourth  of  the  entire  produce  of  a plantation  may,  in 

fieation  it  is  made  to  approach  the  strength  of  alcohol. 

point  of  v.alue,  consist  of  rum,  and  .accordingly  one- 

The  process  of  distillation  is  in  general  slow,  and 

fourth  of  the  expenditure  may  be  taken  as  the  first 

much  caution  is  observed  in  the  condensation  of  the 

cost  of  the  rum,  and  the  remaining  three-fourths  as 

spirit.  'I'o  provide  against  a scarcity  of  water,  which 

that  of  the  sugar.  Some  say  that  the  charge  of 

often  occurs  in  the  islands,  they  preserve  in  large 

making  rum  bears  a similar  proportion  to  that  of 

tanks  a sutficiency  of  rain  water  to  enable  them  to 

home-made  spirits,  but  this  is  an  erroneous  assump- 

mix  the  molasses,  &c.,  and  to  cool  the  worm  of  the 

tion.  Rum  is  made  from  the  molasses,  or  that  part 

still.  As  the  water  becomes  heated  in  the  worm- 

of  the  cane-juice  which  will  not  crystiillize  into  sugar. 

tub,  it  is  carried  to  coolers  or  cisterns,  and  when 

and  also  from  the  scinn  which  is  taken  off  during  the 

cold  it  serves  again  for  refrigeration.  In  most  of 

saccharific  process,  and  which  in  sweetness  is  equal 

tlie  islands,  the  curing-houses  for  sugar  and  the 

to  one-fifth  of  molasses.  Take,  as  a standard,  a 

distilleries  for  rum  are  constructed  on  the  sides  of 

distillery  on  a plantation  producing  250  hogsheads 

1 

canals,  and  the  canes  c,arried  to  them  from  the 

of  sugar,  yielding  15,0u0  g.allons  of  molasses,  and 

plantation,  cither  in  boats  or  by  negroes.  Five  or 

scum  equal  to  5000  gallons,  netting  in  .all  20,000 

six  immense  copper  boilers  are  kept  in  each  of  these 

gallons  of  molasses.  These  would  produce  about 

houses,  and  the  greate.st  cleanline.ss  is  observed  in 

15,000  g.allons  of  proof  rum,  which,  when  brought 

the  distillery;  a precaution  of  immense  importance, 

to  the  British  market,  would  be  reduced  by  the 

which  must  contribute  largely  to  the  strength  and  ' 

voy.age  to  about  13,5i)0  g.allons,  the  average  loss 

purity  of  the  rum.  In  .famaica  the  operations  go  on  , 

being  10  per  cent.  These  would  cost  the  manu- 

without  intermission  ; the  negroes  being  formed  into  ; 

Lacturer  throughout  the  isl.ands  from  1.x  Id.  to  1.x.  4r/. 

(linsions  or  relays,  who  relieve  each  other  .at  regular  , 

per  g.allon,  independent  of  all  charges  for  pun- 

inb'rvals.  The  richness  of  flavour  peculiar  to 

cheons,  freight,  commission,  and  other  unavoidable 

.lamaica  rum  has  rendered  it  famous  in  all  parts  of 

expenses. 

the  world  : this  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  j 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  distiller 

raw  juice  and  the  fragments  of  the  sugar-cane,  1 

of  rum  has  little  or  no  profit,  but  being  the  grower 

which  are  mashed  and  fermented  with  the  other 

of  the  material,  and  having  his  capital  embarked  in 

ALCOHOL — Rum  from  Beetroot. 
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the  trade,  he  is  compelled  to  manufacture  it  from 
necessity,  and  the  soouer  he  can  turn  the  article  to 
account  the  better  he  is  enabled  to  bear  loss  and 
meet  his  engagements. 

In  France  a large  quantity  of  spirit  is  annually 
manufactm’ed  from  the  molasses  of  the  beet-root 
sugar  factories,  of  which  a great  many  exist  in  that 
country.  The  better  sort  of  molasses  remaining 
after  the  refining  of  the  sugar  of  the  colonies  is  too 
valuable  to  be  converted  into  rum,  but  sometimes 
the  inferior  article  is  disposed  of  in  this  way.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  molasses  at  the  distillery,  they  are 
emptied  into  large  cisterns  perfectly  free  from  any 
dami^ness  which  would  cause  them  to  ferment,  and 
here  they  remain  till  requu-ed  for  use.  The  fer- 
mentation of  molasses  presents  some  difficulties ; 
they  must  be  properly  mixed  with  water  in  such 
proportion  that  the  resulting  liquid  will  not  exceed 
8°  of  Beaume’s  areometer,  at  a temperature  of 
20°  C.  = 68°  Fahr.,  which  should  always  be  the 
heat  of  the  mixture.  When  too  little  water  is  used 
the  fermentation  sets  in  too  rapidly,  the  tempera- 
ture becomes  higher,  and  acetous  fermentation 
speedily  ensues.  On  the  contrary,  when  too  much 
water  is  employed  the  fermentation  is  inactive  ; in 
consequence  of  the  low  temperature  a longer  time 
is  required,  and  generally  bad  results  follow.  These 
inconveniences  can  be  overcome  by  attention  to 
the  directions  about  to  be  given. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  fermentation  of 
the  saccharine  solution  suddenly  ceases,  and  cannot 
be  revived  by  an  increase  of  temperature  or  addi- 
tion of  a stronger  solution  of  molasses.  This  is 
owing  to  the  presence  of  lime  and  potassa,  which 
are  contained  in  almost  all  the  molasses  of  beet-root 
sugar,  and  in  consequence  of  the  alkaline  reaction 
imparted  by  these  substances  to  the  liquid,  the 
conversion  of  the  sugar  into  alcohol  is  interrupted. 
This  anti-fermenting  property  of  alkaline  bodies  is 
very  easily  removed ; it  suffices  to  add  a certain 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  neutralize  them  and 
form  sulphates,  in  which  state  they  are  inert.  A 
slight  excess  of  acid  might  be  employed  without 
prejudice  to  the  proper  degree  of  attenuation,  or  to 
the  taste  of  the  product ; for  the  molasses  always 
contain  salts  of  organic  acids,  with  potassium,  &c., 
which  are  decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  organic  acids  are  liberated.  The  sulphuric  acid 
is  to  be  added  when  the  water  is  mixed  with  the 
molasses,  and  may  vary  in  amount  from  half  a per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  latter,  as  a minimum,  to 
per  cent,  as  the  maximum  quantity.  The 
molasses  being  comminuted  with  the  water  and 
acid,  so  that  the  solution  stands  at  8°  of  the  areo- 
meter, about  2 per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  fresh 
barm,  pressed  and  previously  diluted  with  water, 
is  added ; the  liquid  is  then  strongly  agitated  and 
left  to  ferment.  The  fermentation  is  made  in  a 
number  of  tuns  whose  size  corresponds  with  tliat  of 
the  distilling  apparatus,  and  by  tliis  arrangement 
the  distiller  is  enabled,  when  the  fermentation  in 
one  tun  is  finished,  to  distil  the  contents  directly. 

The  fermented  wash  should  never  remain  longer 


than  twenty-four  hours  before  it  is  distilled.  From 
this  it  is  manifest  that  the  distiller  should  be  fur- 
nished with  as  many  fermenting  vessels  as  will 
permit  him  to  have  the  contents  of  one  tun  daily 
ready  for  distillation,  and  one  ready  for  charging 
each  day ; the  intermediate  tuns  being  in  a higher 
state  of  fermentation  as  their  turn  brings  them 
nearer  the  proper  time  of  their  being  distilled.  AU 
the  tuns  should  be  well  covered,  to  prevent  the 
contact  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  acid  fermentation 
taking  place. 

If  molasses  be  fermented  and  distilled  merely  for 
the  alcohol  which  they  yield,  the  preceding  direc- 
tions relative  to  the  proper  dilution  and  strength 
upon  the  areometer  answer  best;  some  distillers, 
however,  in  addition  to  the  alcohol,  extract  the 
alkaline  salts ; and  in  this  case  the  preceding  strength 
of  8°  on  the  areometer  would  offer  an  inconvenience, 
inasmuch  as  a large  amount  of  fuel  would  be  con- 
sumed in  evaporating  the  residuary  liquid  after  the 
alcohol  was  expelled.  To  prevent  such  expenses 
for  combustibles,  an  investigation  was  instituted  to 
find  out  a means  for  fermenting  the  saccharine  wash 
at  a greater  density  than  8°,  and  the  endeavour 
proved  successful.  The  high  density  is  14°  of  the 
areometer,  and  in  order  to  ferment  such  a solution 
without  its  passing  to  the  acid  fermentation  the 
following  mode  is  adopted: — When  a sweet  wash 
of  14°  B.  is  set  to  ferment,  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  rises  to  86°  Fahr.  (30°  C.)  in  twenty-four 
hours,  at  which  degree  the  alcohol  is  readily  trans- 
formed into  acetic  acid.  To  oppose  the  fonnation 
of  acetic  acid,  from  the  high  temperature  already 
mentioned,  it  is  necessary,  as  soon  as  the  liquid 
marks  70'6°  Fahr.  or  27°  C.,  to  divide  it  into  two 
equal  portions,  and  add  to  each  half  as  much 
molasses  of  14°  strength  as  it  already  contains. 
Previous  to  mixing  the  second  portion  of  molasses 
with  the  fermenting  liquor,  they  should  be  well 
agitated  with  2 per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  barjn. 
Fermentation  is  now  allowed  to  proceed  without 
apprehension  of  the  temperature  rising  so  high  as 
to  favour  the  acetous  fermentation  in  the  liquor. 

M.  Laugier’s  apparatus,  which  will  be  subse- 
quently described,  is  expressly  adapted  for  the 
distillation  of  fermented  saccharine  liquors,  though 
wine  and  malt  wash  are  also  distilled  in  it.  It 
works  upon  the  same  principle  as  Derosne’s  still, 
under  a simpler  construction.  In  France,  where 
considerable  quantities  of  molasses  are  converted 
into  rum,  and  this  ajiparatus  is  in  operation, . the 
distillery  is  divided  into  the  store-room,  where  the 
stock  of  molasses  is  retained  until  required  for 
use  ; the  fermentation-room,  the  still-room,  and  the 
store-room  for  the  finished  spirit. 

The  fermenting  tuns  are  of  a size  to  correspond 
with  the  quantity  of  wash  which  the  still  is  capable 
of  working  daily,  and  these  tuns  are  worked  in 
rotation,  so  that  one  may  be  worked  off  and  ready 
for  distillation  each  day ; by  this  means  the  fer- 
mented liquor  is  prevented  from  being  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  the  formation  of  acetic  acid  wholly 
prevented. 
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A side  view  of  the  apparatus,  as  it  appears  set  in 
brickwork,  is  seen  in  Fig.  47  ; a and  c are  sectional 
views  of  the  boilers  heated  by  the  fire,  c,  under  A, 
round  which  the  flue  pas.ses;  thence  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrows  round  the  second  boiler,  C,  in  a similar 
way,  and  afterwards  into  the  chimney ; G is  the  rec- 
tifying cylindrical  vessel,  and  E the  refrigerator 
where  the  spirit  is  condensed.  The  boiler,  a,  is 
furnished  with  two  pipes ; one  of  these  is  for  dis- 
charging the  contents  when  .all  the  alcohol  is  expelled, 
and  is  furnished  with  a stopcock,  /;  the  other  pipe, 
i i i,  carries  off  the  generated  vapour  to  the  next 
boiler,  C,  where  it  terminates  in  a perforated  rose, 
within  a short  distance  of  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 


A pipe  issuing  from  the  bottom  of  C,  and  fur- 
nished with  a stopcock,  J,  enters  the  first  boiler  and 
terminates,  like  the  pipe,  i,  in  a perforated  rose,  as 
seen  at  k\  From  C,  the  pipes,  m,  n,  and  /,  rise ; m 
and  II  are  connected  with  the  rectifying  apparatus  in 
the  cylindrical  vessel,  G ; the  former  carries  off  the 
vapours  generated  in  C,  and  the  latter  returns  the 
liquid  condensed  in  this  vessel  into  the  boiler. 
The  pipe,  /,  serves  to  charge  the  boiler,  c,  from  the 
rectifying  apparatus.  Two  pipes,  o o and  l,  unite 
the  rectifier  and  the  condenser ; the  former  conducts 
the  uncondensed  vapours  from  the  rectifier  to  the 
worm  in  the  refrigerator,  and  the  latter  serves  to 
replenish  the  vessel,  G,  with  liquor  from  the  re- 


Fig.  47. 


Fig.  48. 


frigerator.  The  pipe,  L,  descends  to  within  a short 
distiince  of  the  bottom  of  G,  so  as  to  have  the  colder 
liquid  issuing  in  contact  with  the  pipes  which  con- 
tain the  warmer  vfipours.  Another  pipe,  p,  emerging 
from  the  cover  of  the  rectifying  vessel,  conducts 
any  vapour  generated  by  the  condensation  in  part 
of  the  distilled  products  of  the  boilers,  A and  C,  to 
the  condenser.  Tlie  refrigerator  is  filled  throligh 
the  funnel  tube,  7,  from  the  tank,  v,  by  means  of 
the  pipe  and  stopcock,  w. 

The  manner  of  working  the  still  is  simple  : — 
Liquor  is  allowed  to  enter  the  funnel  tube,  t,  until 
it  begins  to  flow  down  the  pipe,  / /,  into  the  boiler, 
C ; and  as  soon  as  this  is  observed  the  stopcock,  j, 


is  opened,  and  the  liquor  admitted  into  the  first 
boiler  until  it  rises  a few  inches  above  the  rose,  k, 
as  shown  by  the  glass  gauge,  (j  rj]  the  stopcock, 
y,  is  shut,  and  the  liquor  allowed  to  flow  into  C 
until  it  rises  above  the  end  of  the  pipe,  I /,  which 
emerges  into  the  liquor ; this  is  shown  by  another 
gauge  pipe,  g'  g',  attached  to  c.  The  stopcock,  u, 
is  now  closed,  and  the  fire  ui’ged  under  the  first 
boiler,  the  contents  of  which  very  soon  boil, 
and  are  partly  converted  into  vapour,  which  is 
emitted  to  the  next  boiler  through  the  pipe,  i i.  By 
means  of  the  heat  abstracted  from  the  vapour  in 
passing  tlirough  the  liquid,  and  that  communicated 
to  the  boiler  by  the  flue  which  circulates  round  c. 
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the  contents  of  this  vessel  are  also  made  to  boil, 
and,  like  those  of  a,  are  partly  vaporized ; the 
vapour  is  forced  through  the  pipe,  m,  into  the 
rectifying  vessel,  where,  by  means  of  a peculiar 
arrangement  of  pipes — to  be  explained  further  on — 
the  greater  part  of  the  steam  which  is  forced  along 
from  A and  C is  condensed,  and  falls  back  into  the 
boilers  through  the  pipe,  w,  to  undergo  a second 
distillation.  The  first  portions  of  the  vapour  that 
enter  this  vessel  are  entirely  condensed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  liquid  contained  in  it  being  as  yet 
cold ; but  after  a short  time  the  heat  of  the  con- 
densing vapour  raises  the  temperature  of  this  liquid 
so  high  that  it  will  not  condense  any  longer  the 
richer  alcoholic  vapour,  and  the  latter  rises  through 
the  pipe,  o o,  and  enters  the  worm  in  the  vessel,  E, 
where  complete  condensation  takes  place,  and  the 
spirit  produced  flows  out  by  the  pipe,  q.  As  soon 
as  the  liquor  in  the  first  boiler  becomes  exhausted 
the  fire  is  slackened  for  a short  time,  the  contents 
discharged  through  the  pipe  and  stopcock,  f,  and  a 
further  quantity  admitted  by  the  pipe  and  stopcock, 
y,  from  the  boiler,  c,  and  this  again  replenished  by 
opening  the  stopcock,  a,  of  the  tank,  v.  The  fire  is 
again  urged  briskly,  and  thus  the  distillation  pro- 
ceeds successively,  so  as  not  to  lose  alcohol. 

Fig.  48  is  a section  of  the  rectifier  and  refrigera- 
tor : in  the  first  there  are  seven  compartments  formed 
of  large  circular  pipes,  as  seen  at  f f f"  J'"  p f 
each  one  of  which  terminates  in  a smaller  pipe  that 
meets  the  others  in  a ball  at  the  end  of  the  pipe,  n. 
0 o shows  the  connection  of  this  apparatus  with  the 
refrigerating  worm  in  the  vessel,  G ; p,  the  pipe 
connected  with  o o,  and  emerging  from  the  cover  of 
the  vessel,  e,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  any 
vapours  generating  in  the  liquid  surrounding  the 
apparatus  in  this  vessel,  t is  the  funnel  pipe,  reach- 
ing to.  the  bottom  of  the  refrigerator ; and  q the 
termination  of  the  worm,  by  which  the  finished 
spirit  is  discharged  into  a small  covered  vessel,  r, 
which  contains  an  alcoholometer,  s,  to  indicate  the 
strength  of  the  spirit. 

The  fermenting  molasses  are  so  viscous,  when 
they  are  treated  in  such  a way  as  to  mark  only  8°  of 
the  areometer,  that  at  some  period  the  mixture 
intumesces,  so  as  to  overflow  the  fermenting  tuns, 
unless  the  latter  be  very  large.  To  obviate  this, 
some  soft  soap  is  added,  which,  being  partly  decom- 
posed by  the  slight  excess  of  acid  contained  in  the 
liquid,  the  oily  portion  forms  a layer  which  destroys 
the  homogeneousness  of  the  syrupy  effervescence, 
and  disposes  the  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  to  burst 
and  pass  off  without  much  rising  in  the  liquid. 
Fermentation  is  known  to  be  finished  when  the 
action,  after  having  been  regularly  increasing,  ceases 
suddenly,  and  the  temperature  subsides.  A sign  by 
which  a good  fermentation  is  distinguished  is  the 
falling  in  of  the  head,  and  the  diminution  of  specific 
gravity  from  8°  to  1°  Beaume. 

If  the  liquid,  after  attenuation,  be  not  immediately 
distilled,  it  is  necessary  to  cool  it  down  rapidly,  to 
prevent  its  being  converted  into  acetic  acid.  This 
is  done  either  by  passing  cold  water  through  a coiled 
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pipe  in  the  fermenting  tun,  or  by  enqitying  the 
whole  into  sulphured  tubs,  which  resist  the  further 
action  of  any  fermentation.  Of  the  two  methods 
the  wonn  is  preferable,  as  in  a slow  fermentation 
the  transmission  of  hot  water  through  this  pipe 
would  revive  it ; and  when  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  becomes  higher  than  what  it  should  be,  from 
a too  rapid  fermentation,  it  is  equally  opposed  by 
pouring  cold  water  through  the  worm.  Lauoier’s 
apparatus  is  best  adapted  for  the  distillation  of  the 
fermented  liquor  of  molasses. 

The  quantity  of  spirit  obtained  from  molasses, 
when  fermented  at  14°,  is  less  than  when  the  mash 
is  made  to  mark  8° ; but  considering  the  advantage 
of  obtaining  the  alkaline  matter,  there  is  less  eva- 
poration, and  consequently  less  fuel  consumed.  A 
method  has  been  lately  introduced  by  Dubrunfaut, 
by  which  the  attenuation  is  made  at  8°,  and  the 
saline  matter  obtained  without  much  extra  fuel. 
One  part  of  this  process  is  to  employ  the  spent 
liquor,  after  distillation,  for  bringing  a second  por- 
tion of  molasses  to  8°  of  the  areometer ; this  liquor 
has  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  fermentation,  and 
offers  the  advantage  of  having  double  the  quantity 
of  salts  in  the  same  bulk  of  liquid. 

Tliis  liquid  he  introduced  into  a steam  boiler 
instead  of  water,  for  the  purpose  of  generating 
steam  to  heat  the  liquid  for  distillation,  and  the 
apparatus.  Finally,  the  evaporation  is  finished  in 
three  pans  or  boilers,  which  are  partly  heated  by 
the  waste  heat  from  a reverberatory  furnace.  The 
degree  of  heat  which  the  liquid  has,  before  it  is  run 
into  the  ftirnace,  is  32°  : 1000  kilogrammes  of 
molasses  afford  from  100  to  140  kilogrammes  of 
saline  matter,  marking  50°  to  55°  on  the  alkalimeter. 

Potato  Spirit. — Potatoes  afford  a considerable 
quantity  of  alcohol ; and  of  late  years  the  manufac- 
ture has  been  extensively  conducted  in  France. 
There  are  two  methods  practised.  In  the  first  the 
starch  of  the  potato  is  fermented  without  any  pre- 
vious preparation,  and  in  the  second  the  starch  is 
converted  into  sugar  by  sulphuric  acid.  If  a quan- 
tity of  starch,  no  matter  whether  obtained  from 
wheat  or  potatoes,  be  incessantly  boiled  with  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  for  a few  hours, 
occasionally  adding  water  as  it  evaporates  to  pre- 
serve perfect  fluidity ; then  saturated  with  lime, 
boiled  to  separate  the  sulphate  of  lime ; and 
lastly,  the  solution  be  concentrated ; a dark  syrupy 
liquid  is  obtained,  which  on  cooling  affords  abund- 
ance of  sugar  in  crystals.  This  sugar  certainly 
differs  in  some  respects  from  common  sugar ; it  is 
not  quite  so  sweet,  nor  so  soluble  in  water ; it 
crystallizes  differently,  fuses  at  a much  lower  heat, 
and  its  solution  ferments  with  great  facility.  It  has 
been  found  that,  during  the  whole  process  of  its 
formation,  not  a bubble  of  gas  is  discharged,  that 
the  sulphuric  acid  remains  unchanged,  and  that  the 
contact  of  air  is  unnecessary. 

There  is  produced  from  100  parts  of  starch  about 
110  parts  of  sugar,  which  is  converted  by  fermentation 
into  alcohol.  The  advant.ages  afforded  by  convert- 
ing potatoes  to  this  use  are,  that  they  are  cheaj)  and 
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afford  a good  spii-it,  while  the  residuum  of  the  dis- 
tillation is  good  food  for  cattle  ; grain  is  economized 
and  less  yeast  is  consumed. 

To  obtain  S2)irit  according  to  the  first  process  the 
potatoes  are  to  be  well  steamed  for  an  hour,  and 
then  bruised  between  two  cylinders  of  wood  or 
sandstone.  Ground  malt  is  mixed  in  a keeve  with 
warm  water,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  give  the  con- 
sistency of  thin  pap,  and  the  potato  paste  is  then 
added,  the  whole  being  well  stirred  with  a proper 
quantity  of  water  until  no  lumps  remain.  The 
stirring  is  to  be  renewed  at  intervals  until  the 
mixture  is  cold.  Natural  yeast  of  beer,  or  that  made 
artificially  from  rye,  is  introduced,  but  in  less  quan- 
tity than  would  be  required  for  corn,  since  potatoes 
ferment  more  easily.  Experience  has  proved  that  the 
addition  of  red  beetroot  or  carrots  to  the  potatoes 
and  malt  affords  spirit  of  a better  flavour  and  in 
larger  quantity.  Al'hen  the  fermentation  has  been 
pushed  to  its  utmost  the  whole  matter,  both  liquor 
and  sediment,  is  introduced  into  the  still,  and  dis- 
tilled as  in  any  other  case,  proper  precautions  being 
taken  to  prevent  burning. 

'i’he  process  recommended  by  Siemen,  and  now 
applied  in  Denmark,  is  to  heat  3 or  4 tons  of 
potatoes  in  steam  a little  above  212°  Fahr.  (100°  C.), 
then  to  mash  them  well  by  the  rotatoiy  motion  of 
an  iron  cross  in  the  same  vessel  wherein  they  are 
steamed,  and  to  add  hot  water,  alkalized  with  1 1 lbs. 
of  caustic  potassa.  All  the  mucilage,  which  in  the 
boiled  jiotatoes  commonly  remains  insoluble,  is  by 
the  addition  of  the  alkali  converted  into  a starch, 
which  easily  passes  through  the  sieve,  leaving  the 
thin  skin  of  the  potato.  Tlie  water  is  to  be  in  such 
quantity  as  to  make  a thin  paste  ; this  being  quickly 
cooled,  yeast  is  added,  and  the  process  conducted  in 
the  usual  manner.  It  is  said  that  by  this  method 
the  quantity  of  spirit  from  a given  weight  of 
I'otatoes  is  greatly  increased:  50  hectolitres,  30 
litres  (137'64  imperial  bushels)  of  potatoes,  along 
with  8 hectolitres  (22‘12  imperial  bushels)  of  ground 
malt,  yield  9 hectolitres  (198  imperial  gallons)  of 
s])irit.  Cadet  states  that  8(!0  lbs.  of  potatoes  will 
afford  30  lbs.  of  spirit,  which  at  that  time  he  cal- 
culated to  cost  the  distiller  3C  francs,  and  to  sell 
for  48. 

d'he  process  for  procuring  alcohol  from  potato 
sugar  need  not  be  particularly  described.  The  sugar 
being  once  obtained  from  potato  starch,  it  is  easy 
to  conduct  the  fermentation.  During  the  conversion 
of  the  starch  into  sugar,  a few  drops  of  a solution  of 
iodine  in  alcohol  is  frequently  added  to  a small 
portion  of  the  liquor,  to  see  if  the  blue  iodivle  of 
starch  is  formed;  this  reaction  manifests  itself  as 
long  as  any  undecomposed  starch  remains.  From 
50  kilogrammes  (llU-31  lbs.  avoirdupois)  of  pota  o 
starch,  converted  into  sugar  by  sulphuric  acid,  are 
obtained  from  20  to  25  litres  (4-4  to  5'5  imperial 
gallons)  of  alcohol,  at  0-935. 

According  to  Wi’nricii,  starch  requires  but  1 or 
2 per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  to  convert  it  into  sugar, 
if  the  heat  applied  be  a few  degrees  above  212°  Fahr. 
(100°  C.).  and  two  or  three  hours  are  then  sufficient 
voi.  T. 


to  crystallize  it.  lie  applies  steam  heat  in  wooden 
vessels. 

The  yeast  thrown  up  by  potatoes  during  fennen- 
tation,  even  with  qne-fifth  of  their  weight  of  barley, 
possesses  but  little  energy,  and  is  therefore  not  used 
in  attenuating  the  potato  wash. 

In  the  experiments  made  under  the  personal  in- 
spection of  Professor  Oersted  at  Copenhagen,  from 
IGj  to  17  quarts  of  spirit,  at  50°  of  Tralles’  alcholo- 
meter,  were  obtained  from  a ton  of  potatoes,  making 
a fair  allowance  for  that  portion  of  the  product  due 
to  the  malt  used  in  the  maceration.  This  spirit  had 
a good  flavour,  though  the  produce  was  inferior  to 
that  obtained  by  the  French  chemists.  hluLLER 
asserts  that  an  apparatus  on  Siejien’s  principle  (Figs. 
35,  36),  the  expense  of  which  is  about  250  Prussian 
dollars,  is  capable  of  producing  50  per  cent,  more 
spirit  from  potatoes  than  the  apparatus  generally 
used  in  Germany. 

About  the  year  1832  Messrs.  Calder,  at  Eye- 
mouth in  Berwickshire,  distilled  spirit  from  potatoes 
for  some  little  time.  The  spiiit,  which  had  the 
flavour  of  hollands,  was  pure  and  good,  and  it  was 
affirmed  that  no  grain  or  malt  was  used  in  its 
preparation.  The  fermentation  was  described  as 
beautiful,  the  head  rising  7 or  8 feet  like  clouds  of 
cotton  ; and  when  beaten  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
worts  it  rose  again  in  the  same  majestic  manner. 
The  gravity  worked  at  was  40°,  and  the  attenuation 
was  good.  The  potatoes  were  ground  in  a mill 
like  a common  pepper  mill  in  shape,  but  made  of 
sheet  iron  perforated  like  a grater.  The  pulp  thus 
produced  was  mashed  in  the  keeve  with  boiling- 
water,  and  the  extract  ran  off  quite  pure  and  freely. 
A sperge,  or  small  worts  of  about  20°  gravity,  was 
obliged  to  be  used,  otherwise  the  worts  at  the  noticed 
gravity  of  40°  could  not  be  got  off ; the  produce  was 
good,  as  there  was  no  deficiency.  The  spirit  sent  to 
the  London  market,  when  called  grain  spirit  in  the 
permits,  was  highly  prized;  when  this  error  was 
corrected,  and  the  product  was  denominated  .spirit 
distilled  from  potatoes,  the  price  fell,  and  it  was  not 
so  much  in  vogue.  About  the  same  time  Jamieson 
of  Fairfield,  near  Enniscorthy,  commenced  distilling 
from  potatoes.  They  were  sliced,  dried  on  a corn- 
kiln,  ground  to  flour,  mixed  in  certain  proportions 
with  grain,  and  mashed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  But 
the  manufacture  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of 
the  opposition  of  the  peasantry,  through  tear  of  a 
scarcity  of  the  article  of  food. 

From  some  late  experiments,  Di’bri'nfaut  pro- 
posed to  brew  from  the  starch  of  iiotatoes  an  excellent 
beverage  resembling  French  beer,  the  starch  being 
macerated  and  fennented  with  hops.  By  fermenting 
the  saccharized  starch  with  honey  instead  of  hops,  a 
palahible  liquor  was  made,  having  all  the  qualities  of 
Louvaine  beer.  Potato  starch,  being  free  from  any 
peeuliar  taste,  seems  capable  of  receiving  flavour  in 
its  fermentation  from  any  of  those  substances  which 
are  used  to  give  their  peculiar  characteristic  tastes  to 
the  various  kinds  of  beer  and  home  made  wines. 

Hare,  having  observed  a strong  analogy  between 
the  saccharine  matter  of  the  sweet  potato  and 

k; 
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molasses,  or  tlie  saccharum  of  malt,  boiled  a wort  made 

genuine  French  brandy  and  the  fiery  spirit  extracted 

from  the  potatoes,  of  1000°  specific  gravity,  with  a 

from  grain,  and  sold  as  gin  and  whisky. 

proportionate  quantity  of  hops  for  the  space  of  two 

Arrack,  contracted  into  rack,  is  aspirituous  liquor 

hours.  It  was  then  cooled  to  about  50°  Fahr.  (17°'7 

from  the  East  Indies.  The  name  is  used  in  the  East 

C.),  and  yeast  added.  As  far  as  could  be  judged,  the 

to  signify  any  alcoholic  liquor ; but  that  usually 

phenomena  of  the  ferment  ition  and  the  liquor  pro- 

bearing  this  name  is  a liquid  di.stilled  from  toddy,  the 

duced  were  precisely  the  same  as  if  malt  had  been 

juice  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  cocos  nucifera,  and  pro- 

used.  The  wort  was  kept  in  a warm  place  until  the 

cured  by  incision.  In  all  countries  where  rice  is 

temperature  was  85°  Fahr.  (29°T  C.),  and  the  fall  of 

abundant,  an  alcoholic  liquor  is  distilled  from  it. 

the  head  showed  the  attenuation  to  be  sufficient ; 

called  arrack  or  rack.  Goa  and  Columbo  arrack  are 

yeast  subsequently  rose,  wliich  was  removed  by 

always  made  from  toddy ; Batavia  and  Jamaica  arrack 

skimming.  A further  quantity  of  yeast  was  precipi- 

from  molasses  and  rice,  with  a little  toddy.  The 

tated  by  refrigeration,  from  wliich  the  liquor  being 

Pariah  arrack  contains  cannabis  saliva  and  a speci.-s 

decanted,  became  tolerably  fine  for  new  beer,  and 

of  Datura,  which  render  it  more  inebriating;  it  is 

resembled  in  flavour  ale  made  from  malt.  It  has  been 

not,  however,  certain  whether  the  Pariah  arrack  is 

comjiuted  that  5 bushels  of  potatoes  would  produce 

used  generally  to  imply  a sophisticated  spirit,  or  is 

as  mucli  wort  as  3 bushels  of  malt,  while  the  residue. 

only  applicable  to  that  liquor  with  which  the  above 

as  food  for  cattle,  would  be  worth  half  as  much  as 

ingredients  have  been  compounded. 

the  potatoes. 

The  process  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  for  making 

In  the  opinion  of  some — particularly  those  who 

grain  spirit.  Rice  is  put  into  a vat,  covered  with 

have  not  employed  sulphuric  acid  in  saccharifying  the 

water,  and  agitated.  A handful  is  from  time  to  time 

starch — the  best  time  to  use  potatoes  in  distillation  is 

taken  from  different  parts  of  the  vat,  and  germination 

in  spring,  when  they  begin  to  vegetate,  d'he  growth 

is  allowed  to  proceed  until  at  least  half  of  it  has 

of  the  buds  must  be  checked,  as  in  the  process  of 

sprung.  The  operation  may  be  hastened  by  adding 

malting ; and  this  is  easily  done  by  spreading  them 

lukewarm  water,  and  drawing  a certain  quantity  from 

on  a floor,  and  by  subsequent  turning,  so  as  to  deprive 

the  top,  heating  and  returning  it  to  the  vat,  the  con- 

them  of  as  much  of  their  water  as  possible.  When 

tents  of  which  are  well  stirred.  Great  eaution  is 

reduced  to  a pulpy  consistence,  diluted  with  boiling 

neeessary  in  doing  this,  for  much  risk  is  run  of  break- 

water,  and  drawn  off  and  cooled  to  a proper  tempera- 

ing  the  seed,  which  would  make  the  rice  decay,  and 

ture,  the  liquid  is  then  fermented  in  the  same  manner 

hinder  the  fermentation  of  the  rest.  If  such  a thmg 

as  grain  worts;  and  such  has  been  the  treatment 

occurs,  the  injured  grain  might  be  extracted,  but  this 

observed  by  many  who  have  tried  the  distillation  of 

would  be  attended  with  so  much  labour,  as  compared 

potatoes  in  this  country.  Sprouted  potatoes  produce 

to  the  value  of  the  rice,  that  commonly  the  whole  is 

as  perfect  farina  in  July  as  in  December,  and  equal 

rejected  by  distillers,  and  sold  for  the  use  of  cattle. 

in  quantity  to  what  they  .would  have  yielded  earlier 

To  avoid  these  mishaps,  a m,an  accustomed  to  the 

in  the  season,  being,  according  to  Sir  J ohn  Sinclair, 

work  is  employed.  He  introduces  the  rake  just  below 

about  14  lbs.  per  cwt. 

the  surface  of  the  rice,  agitates  the  water  in  turning. 

It  has  been  stated  that  potato  apples  give,  by  proper 

and  stirs  gently  till  he  reaches  the  bottom  ; the  same 

treatment,  as  much  alcohol  as  an  equal  quantity 

caution  is  observed  in  bringing  the  rake  again  to  the 

of  grapes,  when  bruised  and  fennented  with  one- 

surface.  When  fully  half  of  the  rice  is  germinated. 

eighteenth  or  one-twentieth  of  their  weight  of  yeast. 

the  plug  at  the  under  part  of  the  vat  is  withdrawn 

From  these  details  on  the  aj)plication  of  potatoes 

to  let  out  the  water ; the  rice  is  then  removed  to  a 

in  the  manufacture  of  spirit,  persons  may  be  induced 

room,  and  heated  like  the  barley  in  the  distillation  of 

to  try  experiments  that  might  ultimately  jirove  advan- 

the  grain  spirit.  It  is  submitted  to  a heat  of  59° 

iiigeous.  If  they  proceed  by  reduction  of  the  farina 

Fahr.  (15°  C.),  which  finishes  the  germination. 

to  a pulpy  substance,  the  ojaeration  is  simply  by 

The  subsequent  operations  are  the  same  as  those 

boiling;  if  by  the  production  of  starch,  it  may  be 

pursued  by  the  brewer.  When  the  rice  has  suffi- 

mechanically  effected  at  little  expen.se  and  labour. 

ciently  acquired  the  vinous  fermentation,  it  is  intro- 

either  by  pounding  or  grating,  and  elutriation  with 

duced  into  the  still,  and  treated  like  the  other 

cold  water. 

substances  discussed. 

In  some  parts  of  France  the  tuber  of  the  Jerusalem 

In  India,  when  the  material  for  distilling,  whethei 

artichoke — IMkintlius  tnhtroKm — has  been  used  for  the 

rice  or  the  simple  fermented  juice  of  the  cocos  nucifera. 

purpose  of  distillation.  The  wash  extracted  from 

is  ready,  a hole  is  dug  in  the  earth,  suited  to  the  size 

this  vegetable,  when  fermented  in  the  ordinaiy  way, 

of  the  still  to  be  used.  On  a level  with  the  bottom 

is  found  to  yield  a very  pure  and  strong  spirit. 

of  this  hole  there  is  an  underground  communication 

which  is  said  to  resemble  that  obtained  from  the 

made  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  fire  with  atmos- 

grape  more  than  any  other  substance  that  has 

pheric  air  ; near  the  edge  of  this  orifice  is  a chimney. 

hitherto  been  tried. 

serving  both  for  the  supply  of  the  fuel  and  for  the 

The  root  grows  luxuriantly  almost  in  every  climate. 

escape  of  the  smoke  ; a fire  of  dry  wood  is  first  lit. 

but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  has  been  cultivated  : 

and  when  the  ground  is  completely  heated,  the  still 

much  in  England,  either  for  the  production  of  sjiirit 

is  fixed  in  it,  and  so  bound  round  with  earth  as  to 

or  other  uses ; it  might  be  remunerative  in  this 

prevent  the  escape  of  any  heat.  When  ebullition 

particular,  in  producing  a medium  beverage  between 

commences,  and  the  steam  begins  to  ascend,  an 
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Indian  pours  a gentle  stream  of  water  either  upon 
tlie  head  of  the  still  or  on  the  broad  and  thin  surface 
of  a plate  of  tin  or  copper,  with  a gutter  for  the  water 
to  run  ofiF,  which  is  fixed  on  a pan,  with  a hole  in  the 
bottom,  and  luted  to  the  neck  of  the  still  to  serve 
as  a condenser.  The  extreme  cold  produced  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  on  so  broad  a surface, 
occasions  the  vapour  from  the  still  to  be  immediately 
condensed,  and  to  flow  in  a trickling  stream  into  the 
receiver. 

A lady  who  resided  in  India  thus  describes  the 
working  of  a native  stiU  which  she  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  : — ^The  still  was  simply  constructed  : round 
a hole  in  the  earth  a ledge  of  clay  four  inches  high 
was  raised,  with  an  opening  half  a foot  in  width  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  fuel.  Upon  the  clay  a large 
efirthen  pot  was  luted ; to  its  mouth  was  closed  with 
lute  the  mouth  of  a second  pot ; and  where  they 
joined,  an  earthen  spout  a few  inches  long  was 
inserted,  which  served  to  let  off  tlie  spirit  condensed 
in  the  upper  jar,  the  latter  being  kept  cool  by  a 
person  pouring  water  constantly  upon  it.  In  the 
cottage,  or  still-house,  was  a woman  employed  in 
cooling  the  still  by  pouring  water  on  it  from  a cocoa- 
nut  ladle.  The  woman  said  that  she  sat  at  her 
occupation  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  witliout  scarcely 
a change  of  position,  while  her  husband  constantly 
brought  toddy  for  distillation. 

Arrack  is  drunk  in  Siam  ; but  its  consumption,  as 
well  as  its  manufacture,  is  confined  to  the  Chinese 
residing  in  that  country.  It  is  stated  that  the  privilege 
for  its  distillation  brings  to  the  government  £58,000 
per  annum  for  the  whole  kingdom.  The  greater 
portion  of  arrack  is  distilled  at  Bangkok,  the  capital ; 
and  the  remainder  at  thirteen  of  the  principal  towns. 

A strong  kind  of  arrack,  possessing  an  impleasant 
smell,  is  distilled  from  palm  wine,  &c. ; this  spirit  is 
called  vellipatty ; another  sort  is  known  under  the 
name  of  talwagen.  The  revenue  arising  from  arrack 
in  Ceylon  is  very  large ; in  the  land-rents  are  included 
the  duties  on  cocoa-nut  trees,  which  exceed  those  on 
rice  by  nearly  £15,000  annually. 

Arrack,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been  a common 
beverage  among  the  Cingalese,  though  their  method 
of  manufacturing  it  is  very  rude. 

The  still  they  employ  is  of  earthenware,  and  of  the 
simplest  construction ; the  subjoined  is  a representa- 
tion of  the  one  in  general  use : — ■ 


a,  ft,  are  the  capibil  and  alembic  luted  together ; 
<1,  e,  a receiver  and  a refrigerator,  in  one  piece,  the 
former  connected  with  the  head  by  a bamboo,  c. 


Ardent  spirit  is  manufactured  in  much  larger 
quantities  in  Java  than  in  any  other  island  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  which  may,  no  doubt,  be  accounted  for 
by  the  great  industry  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  celebrity 
which  the  Batavian  arrack  so  early  acquired  under 
their  patronage. 

It  is  made  in  the  following  manner : — About  70  lbs. 
of  ketan,  or  glutinous  rice,  are  heaped  up  in  a small 
vat ; round  this  heap  100  cans  of  water  are  poured, 
and  on  the  top  20  cans  of  molasses ; after  remaining 
two  days  in  this  vat,  the  ingredients  are  removed  to 
a larger  vat  adjoining,  when  they  receive  the  addi- 
tion of  400  cans  of  water  and  100  of  molasses.  Thus 
far  the  process  is  carried  on  in  the  open  air.  In  a 
separate  vat  within  doors,  40  measures  of  palm  wine, 
or  toddy,  are  immediately  mixed  with  900  of  water 
and  150  of  molasses,  both  preparations  being  allowed 
to  remain  in  this  state  during  two  days.  The  first  of 
these  preparations  is  carried  to  a still  larger  vat  within 
doors ; and  the  latter,  being  contained  in  one  placed 
above,  is  poured  upon  it  through  a hole  bored  for 
the  purpose  near  the  bottom.  In  this  state  the  entire 
preparation  is  allowed  to  ferment  for  two  days,  when 
it  is  poured  into  small  earthen  jars,  contauiing  about 
20  cans  each,  in  which  it  remains  for  the  further 
period  of  two  days,  and  is  then  distilled.  The  proof 
of  a sufficient  fermentation  is  obtained  by  placing  a 
lighted  candle  or  taper  about  6 inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  liquor  in  the  fermenting  vat ; if  the 
process  be  sufficiently  advanced,  the  carbonic  acid 
extinguishes  the  light. 

Another  mode  of  apportioning  the  materials  for 
the  making  of  arrack  is — 

62  parts  molasses, 

3 do.  toddy, 

35  do.  rice. 

These  yield,  on  distillation,  23^  parts  of  proof  arrack. 
The  stiUs  are  made  of  copper,  and  are  much  like 
those  used  in  the  West  Indies;  the  worms  consist 
of  about  nine  turns  of  Banca  tin.  The  spirit  runs 
into  a vessel  under  ground,  whence  it  is  poured  into 
proper  receivers,  and  is  called  the  third,  or  common 
sort  of  arrack,  which  by  a second  distillation  in  a 
smaller  still,  with  the  addition  of  some  water,  becomes 
the  second  sort ; and  by  a third  operation,  is  what  is 
called  the  first  sort.  To  ascertain  the  strength  of 
the  spii'it,  a small  quantity  of  it  is  burned  in  a saucer, 
and  the  liquid  remaining  measured; 
the  difference  between  the  original 
quantity  and  the  residue  gives  the 
measure  of  the  alcohol  lost.  The 
comjjletion  of  the  fii'st  sort  does 
not  require  more  than  ten  days, 
six  hoiu’S  being  sufficient  for  the 
original  preparation  to  pass  through 
the  first  stfll.  The  Chinese  resi- 
dents, who  conduct  the  whole  of 
this  process,  call  the  third,  or  com- 
mon  sort,  sichciv ; the  second,  taupo ; 
and  the  first,  kiji.  The  latter  two  are  distinguished  as 
arrack  api.  When  cooled,  it  is  poured  into  large  vats 
in  the  storehouses,  where  it  remains  until  put  into  ctisks. 
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The  making  of  arrack  is  distinct  from  that  of  sugar, 
which  is  manufactured  to  a great  extent  in  Java.  The 
arrack  distillers  purchase  the  molasses  from  the  sugar 
manufacturers. 

A very  large  quantity  of  arrack  is  consumed  in  the 
East;  700,000  gallons  are  annually  exported  from 
Ceylon,  of  which  upwards  of  30,000  come  to  England. 

Carrot  Spirit. — In  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  is  a paper  by  Hunter  and 
Hornby,  in  which  they  give  the  details  of  the  process 
for  the  production  of  the  above  spirit.  With  the 
paper  was  sent  a sample  of  the  spirit,  and  the  society 
appointed  Black,  Hutton,  and  James  Russell  to 
investigate  this  account,  together  with  the  specimen 
of  the  spirit,  and  to  report  upon  the  same,  which 
they  did  as  follows  : — 

The  sample  of  spirit  which  was  sent  by  Dr.  Hun- 
ter, of  York,  to  the  Royal  Society,  has  been  examined, 
and  also  the  account  of  the  experiment  on  the  fer- 
mentation and  distillation  of  carrots,  by  which  the 
spirit  was  produced.  Tlie  experiment  was  made  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Hornby,  druggi.st  in  Y'ork,  with  1 ton 
and  8 stones  of  carrots,  which,  after  being  exposed 
to  the  air  a few  days  to  desiccate,  weighed  IGO  stones, 
and  measured  42  bushels;  they  were  affused  with 
water,  topjied  and  tailed,  by  which  they  lost  in 
weight  1 1 stones,  and  in  measure  7 bushels ; and 
being  then  cut,  were  boiled  with  the  proportion  of 
24  gallons  of  water  to  one-third  of  the  above-men- 
tioned quantity  of  carrots,  until  the  whole  was  reduced 
to  a tender  pulp,  which  was  done  by  three  hours’ 
boiling.  From  this  pulp  the  juice  was  readily  ex- 
tracted by  means  of  a press,  and  200  gallons  of  juice 
were  produced  from  the  whole  quantity. 

The  juice  was  reboiled  with  1 lb.  of  hops  for  five 
hours,  and  then  cooled  to  G6°  Fahr.  (18°'8  C.),  and 
G quarts  of  yeast  being  added,  it  was  set  to  ferment. 
The  strong  fermentation  lasted  forty-eight  hours, 
during  which  time  the  heat  abated  to  58°  Fahr. 
(14°'4  C.) ; 12  gallons  of  unfermented  juice,  which 
had  been  reserved,  were  then  heated  and  added  to 
the  liquor,  the  heat  of  which  was  thus  raised  again 
to  66°  Fahr.  (18°'8  C.),  and  the  fermentation  was 
renewed  for  twenty-four  hours  more,  the  air  of  the 
brew-house  being  aU  this  time  at  44°  and  46°  Fahr. 
(6°-6  and  7°'7  C.)  The  liquor  was  now  turned,  and 
continued  to  work  three  days  from  the  bung;  lastly, 
it  was  distilled,  and  the  first  distillation  was  rectified 
next  day  without  any  addition.  The  produce  was 
12  gallons  of  spirits.  It  resembled  the  best  corn- 
spirit  in  flavour,  and  was  proof.  The  refuse  of  the 
carrots  weighed  48  stones,  which,  added  to  the  tops 
and  tails,  made  provision  for  hogs,  besides  the  wash 
from  the  stUl,  which  measured  114  gallons. 

From  the  above.  Dr.  Hunter  draws  the  annexed 
comparison  between  the  distillation  of  carrots  and 
grain : — 

Twenty  tons  of  carrots  will  make  200  gallons  of 
proof  spirit.  Eight  quarters  of  malt,  or  rather 
materials  for  distillation,  consisting  of  malt,  wheat, 
and  rye,  will  also  yield  200  gallons  of  proof  spirit. 
The  refuse  from  the  carrots  will  be  9G0  stones,  which, 
at  one  penny  per  stone,  will  sell  for  £4.  The  refuse 


or  grains  from  the  malt.  &c.,  will  be  G4  bushels,  each 
bushel  about  3 stones,  which,  at  one  penny  per  stone, 
will  sell  for  16.«.  The  doctor,  however,  supposes 
that  the  manufacture  of  the  spirit  from  carrots  may 
be  attended  with  more  expense  than  that  from  malt, 
but  imagines  that  the  greater  value  of  the  refuse  maj' 
compensate  for  that  expense,  and  that  the  saving  of 
corn  for  other  purposes  is  an  object  worthj"  of  atten- 
tion and  of  encouragement. 

Milk  Spirit. — The  Tartars  and  Kalmouks  prepare 
a spirit  from  the  milk  of  mares  or  cows,  which  they 
greatly  relish:  21  lbs.  of  milk  yield  ounces  of  an 
insipid  distillate,  and  40  ounces  of  spirituous  liquor ; 
the  latter,  when  rectified,  gives  6 ounces  of  alcohol. 
OsERETSKOWSKY’  says  that  skimmed  milk,  when  de- 
prived of  its  butyraceous  portions,  neither  produces 
spirit  per  se,  nor  by  the  addition  of  a ferment. 
Secondly,  milk  retaining  a portion  of  its  cream, 
agitated  until  it  commences  fermentation,  produces 
alcohol,  but  in  small  quantity.  Thirdly,  the  entire 
nidk  kept  in  a close  vessel,  which  by  agitation  com- 
mences fermenting,  furnishes  more  spirit.  Nearly 
the  same  amount  of  spirit  is  procured  from  the  same 
milk,  when  a ferment  is  added  to  it.  Fourthly,  milk 
deprived  of  the  most  part  of  its  caseine  furnishes  very 
little  spirit.  Fifthly,  when  the  serous  part  only  of 
the  milk  is  distilled,  it  affords  little  spirit.  Sixthly, 
milk  which  is  fermented  in  a close  vessel,  and  left 
for  some  time,  loses  its  acid,  and  furnishes  much 
more  spirit  than  it  would  do  if  distilled  immediately. 
Seventhly,  if  the  heat  of  the  fermented  milk  be  sus- 
tained, the  alcoholic  portion  passes  into  vinegar. 

Madder  Spirit.  — Within  the  last  few  years  a 
patent  has  been  taken  out  in  France  by  Jullien,  for 
distilling  a spirit  from  the  washings  of  madder,  which 
were  previously  allowed  to  run  waste.  Several 
madder  distilleries  are  now  established  in  France, 
and  one  has  been  lately  erected  in  Glasgow  by 
Mr.  J.  IliNSiiAW,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Arthur  and 
IIlNSHAW. 

To  explain  the  economy  of  this  remarkable  process, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  madder  is  imported  into  this 
country  in  the  form  of  a root,  which  somewhat  resem- 
bles liquorice,  or  the  stem  of  heather.  To  prepare  it 
for  the  dyer,  and  especially  for  dyeing  the  celebrated 
turkey  red,  which  has  long  been  a staple  business  in 
Glasgow,  the  root  is  first  roasted  or  kiln-dried  ; it  is 
then  ground  into  a coarse  powder  by  two  large 
cylinders  of  stone,  revolving  in  a vertical  position, 
like  those  used  for  crushing  linseed-cake ; in  this 
state  it  is  washed  and  subjected  to  hydrosbitic 
pressure,  to  free  it  fi’om  the  saccharine  and  other 
matters  which  would  injure  its  dyeing  qualities. 
When  properly  washed,  it  is  again  dried,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  another  pair  of  stone  cylinders, 
until  it  is  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

The  washings  of  the  madder  at  the  dye-stuff 
factory  of  Messrs  Arthur  and  Hinshaw  were  formerly 
permitted,  as  in  other  establishments,  to  flow  into 
the  nearest  canal  or  other  reservoir  of  refuse ; but 
now  it  is  carefully  preserved,  and  distilled  into  a 
strong  spirit,  which,  although  more  volatile  and  less 
agreeable  to  the  taste  than  that  distilled  from  malt 
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or  raw  grain,  may  perhaps  be  found  equally  useful 
for  various  manufacturing  purposes. 

Tlie  process  of  the  fabrication  is  exceedingly  simple  : 
mere  washing  of  the  madder  supersedes  the  mashing 
of  the  grain  or  malt  in  common  distilleries.  The 
root  being  dried  and  ground,  as  already  stated,  is 
mixed  in  a series  of  vats  with  the  requisite  proportion 
of  cold  water,  or  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
'’I’hese  vats  are  3 feet  deep  by  5 or  (5  in  diameter. 
Jl'he  mixture  is  effectually  rummaged  by  the  work- 
men with  instruments  resembling  large  hoes,  the 
madder  being  kept  in  a state  of  diffusion  ip  the  liquid 
until  it  is  conceived  that  the  saccharine  matter  is 
entirely  extracted.  The  liquor  is  then  drawn  off  by 
sluices,  and  the  vats  being  lined  with  coarse  cloth, 
it  percolates  through  that  medium  as  a filter,  leaving 
the  madder  behind,  to  be  again  carefully  collected, 
dried,  and  finally  ground  for  the  use  of  the  dyer. 

When  the  madder  liquor,  or  worts,  is  drawn  off,  it 
is  let  into  a kind  of  under-back,  from  which  it  is 
immediately  pumped  up  into  a large  fermenting  tun : 
2 tons  of  madder  are  found  in  practice  to  yield  2500 
gallons  of  liquor,  or  madder  worts,  of  a density 
equivalent  to  30°  by  Allan's  saccharometer. 

The  fermenting  tun  being  filled  by  the  produce  of 
several  washings,  has  usually  begun  to  fennent  before 
it  receives  the  liquor  from  the  last  washings.  It  is 
not  a little  remarkable,  that  this  fermentation  of  the 
madder  liquorcommences  and  proceeds  spontaneously, 
without  the  addition  of  yeast  or  the  application  of 
heat.  No  ferment  of  any  description  is  added,  and 
the  water  used  throughout  the  entire  process,  up  to 
the  point  of  distillation,  is  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture. The  addition  of  yeast  has  been  tried,  but 
without  any  sensible  advantage,  either  in  promoting 
the  fennentation  or  increasing  the  ultimate  yield  of 
spirits.  In  con.sequence,  however,  of  the  spontane- 
ous character  of  the  process,  the  fermentation  is 
slower  than  usual,  averaging  from  six  to  eight  days  to 
a proper  attenuation.  This  is  conceived  to  be  accom- 
plished when  the  gr.avity  of  the  worts  is  reduced 
from  24°  to  12°. 

From  the  fennenting  tun  the  wash  is  immediately 
run  into  the  still,  and  the  rest  of  the  operation  pro- 
ceeds as  in  the  distillation  of  malt  or  raw  grain  whisky. 
The  still  used  is  Stein’s  patent,  and  is  somewhat  similar 
to  Coffey’s,  but  rather  more  complex  in  its  arrange- 
ments, and  possessing  the  undoubted  advantage  that 
it  may  be  applied,  with  equal  efficiency,  either  to  the 
distillation  of  malt  or  raw  grain  whisky.  From  this 
still  the  madder  spirit  is  drawn  off  at  one  operation  ; 
it  may  be  run  weaker  or  stronger,  but  is  generally 
taken  from  the  still  about  C0°  to  64°  over  proof  by 
Sikes'  hydrometer. 

The  produce  from  2 tons  of  madder,  yielding,  as 
has  been  stated,  2500  gallons  of  liquor  at  30°,  is  about 
60  gallons  of  spirit. 

The  berries  of  the  Sorhitx  Aurnpan'o  have  been  used 
in  the  North  of  France  for  the  production  of  spirit, 
and  the  result  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  j)urest  distilla- 
tion from  grapes  for  brandy.  The  berries,  when 
perfectly  ripe,  are  first  exposed  to  the  action  of  cold 
in  the  open  air,  then  put  into  a wooden  vessel,  bruised. 


and  boiling  water  poured  on,  the  menstruum  being 
stirred  until  it  has  sunk  in  temperature  to  82°  Fahr. 
(27°'7  C.).  A proper  quantity  of  yeast  is  then  added, 
the  whole  covered  and  left  to  ferment.  When  the 
action  has  terminated,  the  liquor  is  put  into  the  still, 
and  drawn  over  in  the  usual  way.  The  first  running 
is  weak  and  disagreeable  in  flavour,  but  being  distilled 
from  very  fresh  finely-powdered  charcoal,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  8 or  y lbs.  to  40  gallons  of  weak  spirit,  a 
fine  product  is  obtained.  The  charcoal  should  remain 
in  the  liquid  two  or  three  days  before  the  second 
distillation. 

Alcohoi.ometry. — This  is  the  process  of  ascertain- 
ing the  centesimal  quantity  of  anhydrous  alcohol  in 
a spirituous  liquid.  It  is  generally  accomplished  by 
determining  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid,  but  it 
is  in  this  case  absolutely  necessary  that  only  alcohol 
and  water  should  be  present.  The  quantity  of  alcohol 
in  spirit  containing  much  volatile  oil  or  saccharine 
matter,  &c.,  cannot  be  at  once  found  by  its  specific 
gravity. 

It  happens  sometimes  that  only  small  quantities 
of  the  alcoholic  fluid  is  at  command.  In  such  a case 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a correct  result  by  detennin- 
ing  the  specific  gravity  of  the  few  drops  of  alcohol 
obtained  by  distillation.  It  is  then  safer  to  subject 
the  alcohol  to  organic  analysis  by  combustion  with 
oxide  of  copper,  and  to  calculate  the  quantity  of 
absolute  alcohol  from  the  resulting  carbonic  acid  and 
water.  Tins  is  of  course  only  applicable  when  the 
alcohol  does  not  contain  other  volatile  hydrocarbons. 

With  the  view  of  being  able  to  calculate  the  absolute 
alcohol  included  in  a spirituous  liquid  from  its  specific 
gravity,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  mix  anhydrous 
alcohol  and  water  in  the  different  proportions,  and  by 
experiments,  to  establish  with  certainty  the  specific 
gravity  of  these  mixtures.  Such  experiments  have 
been  gone  through  at  distinct  periods ; the  most 
accurate  and  complete  were  those  performed  by 
Gilpin.  They  were  undertaken  by  Sir  Charles 
Blagden  at  the  instance  of  the  British  government, 
it  being  of  course  a matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
excise  that  extreme  accuracy  should  be  attained  in 
all  determinations,  and  that  their  decisions  should  be 
above  dispute.  These  determinations  were  made  by 
Gilpin  under  Sir  Charles  Blagden’s  direction,  and 
were  first  given  to  the  world  in  1790.  In  order  to 
insure  their  correctness  they  were  subsequently 
twice  repeated,  and  were  ultimately  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1794. 

The  method  adopted  was  to  weigh  the  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  water  in  a long-necked  flask,  which  was 
filled  up  to  a mark  showing  the  bulk  of  a known 
weight  of  water.  The  specific  gravity  of  forty  mix- 
tures was  thus  determined,  each  one  at  fifteen  differ- 
ent degrees  of  temperature.  Alcohol  of  specific 
gravity  0'82514  was  used,  which  was  taken  as  being 
U’825,  the  requisite  allowance  being  made  in  the  tables. 
From  Gilpin's  conclusions,  aided  by  results  of  his 
own,  Tralles  constructed  the  tidiles  appended. 

The  percentage  of  absolute  alcohol  may  be  stated 
by  one  of  two  methods;  namely,  by  weight  or  volume. 
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Liquors  being  vended  by  measure  and  not  by  weight, 
the  centesimal  amount  by  volume  is  usually  preferred. 
But  as  the  bulk  of  liquids  generally,  and  particularly 
that  of  alcohol,  increases  by  heat,  it  is  necessary  that 
their  reputed  richness  should  have  reference  to 
some  normal  temperature;  this  standard,  as  fixed 
by  Tralles  in  the  construction  of  his  tables,  is 
60°  Falm. 

The  percentage  by  weight  remains  the  same  at  all 
temperatures,  while  the  per  cent,  by  volume  varies  with 
the  temperature  of  the  liquid ; and  this  entails  the 
necessity  of  having  the  sample,  in  the  course  of  being 
tested,  reduced  to  the  standard  degree  of  the  table  by 
calculation  or  otherwise.  In  the  subjoined  table  water 
at  39°'8  Fahr.,  being  its  maximum  density,  is  taken  as 
the  standard  for  specific  gravity,  aud  is  put  as  I'OOO, 
which,  at  60°  Falir.,  equals  '9991. 


Tralles'  Table  1. 


Per  cenL 
of  alcohol, 
by  volume. 

Spec,  ffrav. 
of  the  liquid 
at  -nr. 

Uinerenco 
of  the 

spec,  prava. 

1 Per  cent 
1 of  alcohol, 
by  volume 

Spec.  prav. 
ot  the  liquid 
Ut  bU®. 

DifTeronce 
ol  (he 

spec,  gravs. 

0 

0-9991 

51 

0-9315 

20 

1 

9976 

15 

52 

9295 

20 

2 

9961 

15 

53 

9275 

20 

3 

9947 

14 

54 

9254 

21 

4 

0933 

14 

55 

9234 

20 

5 

9919 

14 

56 

9213 

21 

6 

9000 

13 

57 

9192 

21 

7 

9S93 

13 

58 

9170 

22 

8 

9881 

12 

59 

9118 

22 

9 

9869 

12 

60 

9120 

22 

10 

9357 

12 

61 

9104 

22 

11 

9845 

12 

62 

9082 

22 

12 

9834 

11 

63 

9059 

23 

13 

9823 

11 

64 

9030 

23 

14 

9812 

11 

05 

9013 

23 

15 

9802 

10 

66 

8989 

24 

16 

9791 

11 

67 

8965 

24 

17 

9781 

10 

68 

8941 

24 

18 

9771 

10 

69 

8917 

24 

19 

9701 

10 

70 

8892 

25 

20 

9751 

10 

71 

8807 

25 

21 

9741 

10 

72 

8842 

25 

22 

9731 

10 

73 

8817 

25 

23 

9720 

11 

74 

8791 

26 

24 

0710 

10 

75 

8705 

26 

25 

9700 

10 

76 

87.39 

26 

26 

9089 

11 

77 

8712 

27 

27 

9679 

10 

78 

8685 

27 

28 

9008 

11 

79 

8058 

27 

29 

9657 

11 

80 

8631 

27 

30 

9046 

11 

81 

8003 

28 

31 

9034 

12 

82 

8575 

28 

32 

9022 

12 

83 

8547 

28 

33 

9009 

13 

84 

8518 

29 

34 

9o96 

13 

85 

8488 

30 

35 

9583 

13 

86 

8458 

30 

30 

9.')70 

13 

87 

8428 

30 

37 

9556 

14 

88 

8397 

31 

38 

9541 

15 

89 

8365 

32 

39 

9.526 

15 

' 90 

8332 

33 

40 

9510 

10 

91 

8299 

33 

41 

9494 

16 

92 

8205 

34 

42 

9478 

10 

93 

8230 

35 

43 

9401 

17 

94 

8194 

36 

44 

9114 

17 

95 

8157 

37 

45 

9127 

17 

96 

8118 

39 

40 

9309 

18 

97 

8077 

41 

47 

9391 

18 

98 

8034 

43 

48 

9373 

18 

99 

7988 

46 

49 

9354 

19 

100 

7939 

49 

50 

9335 

19 

Tlie  third  column  of  this  table  exhibits  the  differ- 
ences of  the  specific  gravities,  in  order  to  facilitiite  the 


calculation  of  fractions  of  percentage  for  specific 
gravities  intermediate  between  those  stated  in  the 
table — the  difference  in  the  densities,  as  given  in  the 
third  column,  becoming  the  denominator  of  the  frac- 
tion, and  the  variation  between  the  next  and  greatest 
specific  gravity  in  the  table  and  that  of  the  liquid  in 
question  forming  the  numerator.  To  illustrate  this 
method  of  calculation  by  an  example,  let  it  be  supposed 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  a liquid  was  found  to  be 
•9260  at  60°  Fahr.,  which  numbers,  according  to  the, 
table,  would  indicate  a percentage  of  alcohol  between 
63  and  54.  or  63  and  a fraction  whose  numerator  is 
the  difference  between  ’9276,  the  specific  gravity  of 
an  alcohol  53  per  cent.,  and  '9260,  which  difference 
equals  15 ; this  number  forms  the  numerator  of  the 
fraction,  whose  d(  nominator  is  the  difference  between 
the  specific  gravities  of  the  liquids  containing  53  and 
54  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  which  in  the  foregoing 
table  is  21 ; hence  the  value  of  the  liquid,  specific 
gravity  '9260,  is  53^f , or  53'71  per  cent. 

The  content,  by  weight,  of  alcohol  in  a liquid,  the 
centesimal  value  of  which  per  volume  has  been  found, 
is  ascertained  by  a simple  calculation.  This  operation 
is  done  by  multiplying  the  content  per  volume  of 
alcohol  into  the  specific  gravity  of  absolute  alcohol, 
and  dividing  the  product  by  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  liquid.  An  example  will  aid  the  reader  in  com- 
prehending the  manner  of  performing  the  work : — 
Suppose  an  alcohol  of  50  per  cent,  by  volume,  whose 
density,  according  to  the  preceding  table,  is  -9335. 
Absolute  alcohol  in  the  table  is  '7939,  and  this 
multiplied  by  60,  and  the  product  divided  by  '9335, 
gives  the  percentage  by  weight,  thus : — 

•7939  X 50  = 39-6950  -9335  ==  42-.522T  per  cent. 

It  necessarily  happens  that  alcoholic  liquors  are 
seldom  at  the  very  degree  of  the  thermometer  at 
which  the  preceding  table  has  been  drawn  up,  and  as 
it  is  difficult  to  bring  the  sample  to  mark  60°  Falir., 
Tralles,  for  the  pui-pose  of  surmounting  this  ob- 
stacl  -,  constructed  another  table,  wherein  the  volume 
of  alcohol  is  given  corresponding  wth  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  liquid  at  the  time  of  the  experiment. 

Tralles’  TABr.E  II. 


Increase  of  spec.  grav.  at  the  indicated  lemponiture 

b<lvW  CU®. 


Ot  absolute 
olcohoL 

at  (Ju®. 

4-65® 

611® 

46® 

40° 

85® 

30® 

0 

0-9991 

4 

7 

9 

9 

9 

7 

5 

9919 

4 

7 

9 

10 

10 

9 

10 

9857 

5 

9 

12 

14 

15 

15 

15 

9802 

6 

12 

17 

21 

23 

25 

20 

9751 

8 

16 

23 

29 

35 

39 

25 

9700 

10 

21 

31 

39 

48 

56 

30 

9646 

13 

26 

39 

51 

62 

73 

35 

9583 

16 

31 

46 

61 

75 

89 

40 

9510 

18 

35 

52 

70 

87 

103 

45 

9427 

19 

39 

57 

70 

94 

112 

50 

9355 

20 

40 

00 

80 

99 

118 

55 

9234 

21 

42 

63 

84 

104 

124 

00 

9126 

22 

43 

65 

86 

107 

127 

65 

9013 

22 

45 

67 

88 

109 

130 

70 

8892 

22 

45 

68 

90 

112 

133 

75 

8765 

23 

46 

08 

91 

113 

135 

80 

8031 

23 

47 

70 

92 

115 

137 

85 

8488 

23 

47 

70 

93 

116 

139 

90 

8332 

24 

48 

71 

94 

117 

140 
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A further  objection  to  these  tcables  is,  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water 
at  elevated  or  reduced  temperatures  is  not  the  real 
but  the  apparent  density.  The  cause  of  this  dis- 
crepancy is,  that  the  glass  or  copper  vessel  in  which 
the  liquids  are  weighed  are  liable  to  expand  or 
contract  with  change  of  temperature, 

Tralles  constructed  a third  table,  in  order  that  the 
percentage  by  volume  in  an  alcoholic  liquid  might 
be  ascertained  from  the  more  uniform  arrangement 
of  the  numbers  denoting  the  specific  gravities. 

In  Table  III.  the  densities  are  given  of  the  several 
mixtures  from  30°  to  85°,  as  ascertained  by  a glass 
instrument ; but  these  numbers,  by  the  aid  of  the 
allowance,  as  seen  in  Table  IV.,  can  be  made  to 
correspond  with  the  indications  of  a brass  alcoholo- 
meter. 

The  necessity  for  using  Table  IV.  arises  from 
the  discrepancy  in  the  contraction  or  expansion 
of  glass  or  brass  at  different  temperatures,  occasioning 
Trali.es’  Table  III. 


Specific  of  the  liquid,  ascertained  by  glass  instruments,  at  the  indicated  temperatures. 


by  volume. 

so» 

85* 

40® 

4fi® 

60® 

5.i® 

60® 

65® 

70® 

75® 

81  "> 

85® 

0 

•9994 

•9997 

•9997 

•9998 

•9997 

•0994 

•9991 

•9987 

•9981 

•9976 

•9970 

•9962 

5 

9924 

9926 

9926 

9925 

9925 

99‘22 

9919 

9915 

9909 

9903 

9897 

9889 

10 

9808 

9860 

9868 

9867 

9865 

9861 

98.57 

9852 

9845 

9839 

9831 

9823 

15 

9823 

9822 

98-20 

9817 

9813 

9807 

9802 

9796 

9788 

9779 

9771 

9761 

20 

9786 

9782 

9777 

9772 

9766 

9759 

9751 

9743 

9733 

9723 

9713 

9701 

25 

9752 

9745 

9737 

9729 

9720 

9709 

9700 

9690 

9678 

9666 

9653 

9640 

30 

9715 

9705 

9694 

9683 

9671 

9658 

9616 

9633 

9619 

9605 

9590 

9574 

35 

9()()8 

9655 

9641 

9627 

9612 

9598 

9583 

9567 

9.551 

9535 

9518 

9500 

40 

9609 

9.594 

9577 

9.560 

9.544 

9527 

9510 

9493 

9474 

9456 

9438 

9419 

45 

9535 

9518 

9500 

9482 

9464 

9145 

9427 

9108 

9388 

9369 

9359 

9329 

50 

9449 

9431 

9413 

9393 

9374 

9354 

9335 

9315 

9294 

9274 

9253 

9232 

55 

9354 

9335 

9316 

9205 

9275 

92.54 

9234 

9213 

9192 

9171 

9250 

91-28 

60 

9249 

9230 

9210 

9189 

9168 

9147 

91-26 

9105 

9083 

9061 

9039 

9016 

65 

9140 

9120 

9099 

9078 

9056 

9034 

9013 

8992 

8969 

8947 

8924 

8901 

70 

9021 

9001 

8980 

8958 

8)36 

8913 

8892 

8870 

8847 

8825 

8801 

8778 

75 

8896 

8875 

8854 

8832 

8810 

8787 

8765 

8743 

87-20 

8697 

8673 

8649 

80 

8764 

8743 

8721 

8699 

8676 

8653 

8631 

8609 

8.585 

8562 

8.538 

8514 

85 

8623 

8601 

8579 

8556 

8533 

8.510 

8488 

8465 

8441 

8418 

8394 

8370 

90 

8469 

8446 

8423 

8401 

8379 

8355 

8332 

8309 

8285 

8262 

8238 

8214 

Tralles’  Table  II. — Concluded. 


Decrease  of  spec.  grav.  at  the  Indicated  temperature 

athivt 


of  absolute 
alcohuL 

attio®. 

«5® 

70® 

7fi® 

80® 

85® 

90® 

95® 

100® 

0 

0-9991 

1 

11 

17 

24 

32 

40 

50 

60 

5 

9919 

1 

11 

18 

25 

33 

42 

51 

62 

10 

9857 

6 

13 

20 

29 

37 

47 

57 

68 

15 

9802 

7 

15 

25 

34 

44 

55 

67 

79 

20 

9751 

9 

19 

30 

41 

53 

66 

79 

93 

25 

9700 

11 

24 

36 

50 

63 

78 

93 

109 

30 

9646 

14 

28 

43 

59 

75 

91 

108 

125 

25 

9583 

17 

33 

50 

68 

86 

104 

122 

141 

40 

9510 

18 

37 

56 

75 

94 

114 

136 

1,54 

45 

9427 

20 

40 

60 

80 

101 

122 

143 

1.54 

60 

9335 

21 

42 

63 

84 

106 

128 

150 

173 

55 

9234 

22 

43 

65 

87 

109 

132 

155 

178 

60 

9126 

22 

44 

67 

90 

113 

136 

1.59 

183 

65 

9013 

22 

45 

68 

92 

115 

138 

162 

187 

70 

8892 

23 

46 

69 

93 

117 

141 

165 

190 

75 

8765 

23 

46 

70 

94 

119 

143 

167 

192 

80 

8631 

23 

47 

71 

96 

120 

144 

169 

194 

85 

8488 

24 

48 

72 

96 

121 

145 

170 

195 

90 

8332 

24 

48 

72 

97 

121 

146 

171 

196 

Tralles’  Table  IV. 


To  be  subtracted. 

Tc  be  added. 

30® 

36® 

40® 

46* 

60» 

65<* 

60® 

65® 

70® 

75® 

80® 

85® 

•0005 

•0004 

•0003 

•0002 

•0002 

•0001 

— 

•0001 

•0002 

•0002 

•0003 

•0004 

variation  in  the  density ; hence  these  numbers 
must  be  added  or  subtracted,  as  directed,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature,  when  a brass  instrument 
is  employed. 

It  occurs  that  liquids  are  test-^d  whose  temperature 
and  specific  gravity  are  intermediate  between  those 
instiinced  in  "the  preceding  table,  and  in  tliis  case  the 
corresponding  content  of  alcohol  must  be  found  by 
cidculation.  To  give  an  examj)lc : — Let  it  be  supposed 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  an  alcoliolic  solution  has 
been  found  by  experiment  to  be  •9320  at  a tempera- 
ture of  72°  Falir.  In  the  column  under  70°,  the 
specific  gi'a\nty  -9388  is  that  which  is  next  over  the 
above  number,  and  in  the  column  under  75°  the 
gravity  nearest  to  it  is  ’9309,  both  of  which  exceed 
•9320 — the  former  by  •00C8,  and  the  latter  by  •0049. 


The  difference  between  these  two  numbers  is  •0019, 
which  is  the  variation  for  5°,  or  between  70°  and 

„ -0019 

75  , and  by  dividing  by  5,  the  quotient  is  — the 

o 

difference  for  each  degree.  As  the  temperature  of 
the  liquid  under  examination  is  72°,  or  2°  over  70°, 
it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  specific  gravity  to  what 
it  would  indicate  were  the  liquid  at  70°,  by  adding  a 
„ -0019  , -0038 

multiple  of  — — by  2,  or  — = •0007^  to  the 
0 o 

specific  gravity  obtained — •9320 — which  Avould  make 
it  •9327-^,  or  omitting  fractions,  ^9327.  By  referring 
to  the  table,  will  be  seen  in  the  horizontal  cohnnn 
opposite  45  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  under  70°,  the 
specific  gravity  •fifibS,  and  in  the  same  column,  in  a 
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line  with  50  percent,  of  spirit,  '9204,  whose  difference 
from  the  foregoing  is  ‘0094;  thus  the  variation  in 
gravity  at  tlie  same  temperature,  for  5 per  cent,  of 
alcohol,  is  ’0094.  In  like  manner,  the  difference  of 
•9388  and  ’9327,  the  reduced  gravity  for  the  liquid 
specified,  is  'OOGl ; and  since  5 per  cent,  of  spirit  has 
been  shown  to  correspond  with  ‘0094,  it  is  found  by 
simple  proportion  that  'OOGl  will  be  equivalent  to 
3'24  per  cent.,  and  this,  added  to  45  per  cent.,  the 
sf)irit  in  the  liquid  of  gravity  next  preceding  that 
which  is  supposed  to  be  ascertained,  gives  48’24  as 
the  percentage  by  volume  of  alcohol.  Numerically — 
•9388  — -9320  = -00G8,  and 
•93G9  — -9320  = -0049. 

By  subtracting  the  lesser  of  these  from  the  greater, 
namely,  •00G8 — •0049  = •OOW,  the  difference  for  the 
5°  between  70°  and  75°  Fahr.,  giving  for  each  degree 

•0019  . . , , 

— r — ; and  to  reduce  the  corresponding  gravity  of  the 
o 

liquid  at  72°  to  that  of  70°,  there  must  be  added  to  it 

•0019  -0038  , , , 

— ^ — X'2  (=  72  — 70)  = — ^ = '0007I-;  and  thus 

O 0 

one  obtains  •9320  + •0007§  = •93275,  or  omitting 
fractious,  ^9327.  Again, 

•9388  — -9294  = -0094,  and 
•9388  — -9327  = -0061. 


-\nd  since  the  former  indicates  a difference  of  5 per 
cent,  in  the  amount  of  alcohol,  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, the  equivalent  for  •OOGl  under  similar  circum- 
stances is  obtained  by  simple  proportion  : — 

As  94  : 5 : : 61 : 3^24,  which,  when  added  to  45,  gives 
48^24,  the  content  per  cent,  by  volume  of  alcohol  in 
the  liquid.  From  all  the  tables  in  the  foregoing  for 
the  determination  of  the  volume  of  alcohol  in  a liquid, 
at  whatever  temperature  it  may  stand,  it  is  seen  that 
reference  is  always  had  to  the  percentage  at  the 
normal  temperature  of  60°  Fahr.  Hence,  in  examin- 
ing an  alcoholic  liquid  for  its  true  content  of  pure 
alcohol,  the  heat  must  be  diminished  to  60°,  or  else 
the  temperature  noted  at  the  time  of  experiment, 
and  then  by  calculation  reduced  to  60° ; or  the  content 
of  alcohol  at  60°  may  be  found  as  in  Table  II.,  where 
the  specific  gravity  at  the  different  temperatures  is  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  volume  of  alcohol. 

To  avoid  this  calculation,  Tralles  calculated 
another  tab’e,  which  gives  the  content  in  volume  of 
absolute  alcohol  in  a liquid,  reference  being  had  to 
the  bulk  of  the  liquid  at  the  temperature  at  which  it 
is  measured. 

F or  the  prevention  of  error,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  at  the 
same  degree  at  which  it  stands  when  measured ; a 
glass  instrument  should  be  employed. 


Trali.es’  Table  V. 

To  ascertain  at  any  temperature,  from  the  specific  gravity,  the  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol  in  a liquid  expressed  in 
volume  ceiitesimally,  at  the  indicated  temperature. 


Specific  gravity  of  the  liquid,  asceilained  by  glass  instruments,  at  the  indicated  temperatures. 


In  the  Itquul  :is 
mcasurciL 

30® 

35® 

40® 

45® 

60® 

55® 

CO® 

05® 

70® 

75® 

80® 

85® 

0 

0-J004 

•9997 

•9997 

•9998 

•9997 

•9994 

•9991 

•9987 

•9981 

•9976 

•9970 

•9962 

5 

9024 

9926 

9926 

9926 

9925 

9922 

9919 

9915 

9909 

9903 

9897 

9889 

10 

9868 

9869 

9868 

9867 

9865 

9861 

9857 

9852 

9845 

9839 

9831 

9823 

15 

98'23 

9822 

9820 

9817 

9813 

9807 

9802 

9796 

9788 

9779 

9771 

9761 

20 

9786 

9782 

9777 

9772 

9766 

9759 

97.51 

9743 

9733 

9722 

9711 

9700 

25 

9753 

9746 

9738 

9729 

9720 

9709 

9700 

9l»90 

9678 

9665 

96.52 

9633 

30 

9717 

9707 

9695 

9684 

9672 

9659 

9646 

9632 

9618 

9603 

9588 

9572 

35 

9671 

9o58 

9644 

9629 

9614 

9599 

9583 

9566 

9549 

9532 

9514 

9495 

40 

9615 

9598 

9581 

9563 

9.146 

9528 

9510 

9491 

9472 

9452 

9433 

9412 

45 

9544 

9525 

9.506 

9486 

9467 

9447 

9427 

9406 

9385 

9364 

9342 

9320 

50 

9460 

9440 

94-20 

9399 

9378 

9356 

9335 

9313 

9290 

9267 

9244 

9221 

55 

9368 

9347 

9325 

9302 

9279 

9236 

9234 

9211 

9187 

9163 

9139 

9114 

60 

9267 

9245 

9222 

9198 

9174 

91.50 

9126 

9102 

9076 

9051 

9026 

9000 

65 

9162 

9138 

9113 

9088 

9063 

9038 

9013 

8988 

8962 

8936 

8909 

8882 

70 

9046 

9021 

8996 

8970 

8944 

8917 

8892 

8866 

8839 

8812 

8784 

87.56 

75 

8925 

8890 

8873 

8847 

8820 

8792 

8765 

8738 

8710 

8681 

8652 

8622 

80 

8798 

8771 

8744 

8716 

8688 

8659 

8631 

8602 

8573 

8544 

8514 

8483 

85 

8G  >3 

8635 

8606 

8.577 

8547 

8517 

8488 

8458 

8427 

8396 

8365 

8333 

90 

8517 

.8486 

8455 

8425 

8395 

8363 

8332 

8300 

8268 

8238 

8204 

8171 

Tralles'  Table  VI. 


To  be  added. 

To  be  subtracted. 

30® 

:<5® 

40® 

45® 

5<i® 

65® 

Cit® 

65® 

70® 

76® 

80® 

85® 

•0005 

•0004 

•0003 

•0002 

•0002 

•0001 

— 

•0001 

•0002 

•0002 

•0003 

•0004 

For  the  reasons  assigned  under  Tables  III.  and 
IV.,  the  numbers  in  Table  VI.  must  be  added  or 
subtracted,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  to  or  from 
the  specific  gravities  given  in  Table  V.,  according  to 
the  temperature. 

From  the  above  tables,  the  true  amount  of  alcohol 


in  a liquor,  or  “ its  richness,”  may  be  ascertained  by 
the  specifie  gravity. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  consider  here  the  method  used 
for  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  the  various 
liquids.  The  density  is  invariablj’^  found  by  one  of 
two  methods— either  by  actually  weighing  a portion 
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of  the  liquor  in  an  accurate  specific  gravity  bottle,  or 
by  hydrometer. 

The  latter  mode  is  generally  adopted,  being  more 
expeditious  in  practice.  Various  hydrometers  are 
employed,  the  principal  ones  being  Beaume’s,  Sikes’, 
and  Dicas’,  all  of  which  have  corresponding  tables  to 
indieate  the  quantities  of  alcohol  according  to  the 
gravity.  It  being  thought  more  convenient  and 
simple  to  have  an  instrument  which  would  indicate 
at  once  the  amount  of  alcohol,  one  was  formed, 
partly  on  the  plan  of  the  hydrometer,  to  which  the 
term  alcoholometer  has  been  applied ; it  may  be  made 
either  of  glass  or  brass.  Tralles,  in  constructing 
one  of  these  instruments,  has  dra-wn  up  the  annexed 
alcoholometric  table  for  gu  dance,  which  shows,  from 
the  portion  of  the  stem  immersed  in  the  liquor,  the 
amount  of  alcohol  contained  at  60°  Fahr. 


Tralles’  Table  VII. 
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0 
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1 

1 ^ 

•2  ® ^ 
pS  3 
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«'6-|  ^ 

s - 

0 

9 

51 

735 

23 

1 

24 

15  • 

52 

7.58 

23 

2 

39 

15 

53 

782 

24 

3 

54 

15 

54 

806 

24 

4 

68 

14 

55 

830 

24 

5 

82 

14 

56 

854 

24 

C 

95 

13 

57 

879 

25 

7 

108 

13 

58 

905 

20 

8 

121 

13 

59 

931 

20 

9 

133 

12 

60 

957 

26 

10 

145 

12 

61 

984 

27 

11 

157 

12 

62 

1011 

27 

12 

169 

12 

63 

1039 

28 

13 

180 

11 

64 

1067 

28 

14 

191 

11 

65 

1096 

29 

15 

202 

11 

66 

1125 

29 

16 

213 

11 

67 

1154 

29 

17 

224 

11 

68 

1184 

30 

18 

235 

11 

69 

1215 

31 

19 

245 

10 

70 

1246 

31 

20 

2.56 

10 

71 

1278 

32 

21 

206 

10 

72 

1310 

3* 

22 

277 

11 

73 

1342 

32 

23 

288 

11 

74 

1375 

33 

24 

299 

11 

75 

1409 

34 

25 

310 

11 

76 

1443 

34 

26 

321 

11 

77 

1478 

35 

27 

332 

11 

78 

1514 

30 

28 

344 

12 

79 

1550 

36 

29 

355 

11 

80 

1587 

37 

30 

367 

12 

81 

1624 

37 

31 

380 

13 

82 

1002 

38 

32 

393 

13 

83 

1701 

39 

33 

407 

14 

84 

1740 

39 

34 

420 

13 

85  . 

1781 

41 

35 

434 

14 

86 

1823 

42 

36 

449 

15 

87 

1806 

43 

37 

465 

16 

88 

1910 

44 

38 

481 

16 

89 

1955 

45 

39 

498 

17 

90 

2002 

47 

40 

515 

17 

91 

2050 

48 

41 

533 

18 

92 

2099 

49 

42 

551 

18 

93 

21.50 

51 

43 

569 

18 

94 

2203 

53 

44 

588 

19 

95 

2259 

56 

45 

608 

20 

96 

2318 

59 

46 

628 

20 

97 

2380 

62 

47 

648 

20 

98 

2447 

67 

48 

609 

21 

99 

2519 

72 

49 

690 

21 

100 

2597 

78 

50 

712 

22 
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In  the  practical  application  of  the  preceding  table, 
when  graduating  the  alcoholometer,  it  is  requisite 
to  have  two  liquids  of  a standard  strength  and 
temperature. 

Distilled  water  may  be  one  of  these,  and  the  other 
any  alcoholic  liquor,  the  percentage  of  which  has 
been  precisely  determined,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
both  should  be  at  60°  Fahr.  The  level  at  which  the 
instrument  stands  in  each  should  be  scratched  on 
the  stem,  and  the  intermediate  space  accurately 
divided  according  to  the  strength  of  the  liquid.  If 
the  alcoholic  liquor  be  49  per  cent.,  and  the  difference 
between  the  point  to  which  the  instrument  sinks 
in  this  liquid  and  water  be  divided  into  690  — 9 = 
681  equal  parts,  the  addition  of  22  such  parts  will 
indicate  the  point  for  50  per  cent.,  and  23  more  for 
51  per  cent.,  and  so  on,  as  is  seen  in  the  third  column 
in  the  table.  By  adding  9 such  divisions  below  zero,' 
or  tlie  water-level  mai'k,  the  point  is  attained  from 
which  the  numbers  in  the  second  column  in  the 
table  are  calculated  for  each  succeeding  per  cent, 
of  spirit. 

In  graduating  the  scale,  it  would  perhaps  be  more 
convenient  to  have  two  instruments ; one  to  have 
indications  denoting  a percentage,  say  from  1 to  80, 
and  the  other  from  the  latter  up  to  pure  alcohol. 
For  this  end  it  would,  however,  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  adjust  the  instrument  having  the  higher 
indications,  with  two  liquids  at  the  normal  degree  of 
temperature  of  the  preceding,  whose  percentage  of 
alcohol  should  be  80  and  100;  then,  to  observe  the 
points  to  which  it  sinks  in  these,  and  divide  the 
intermediate  space  into  measures  corresponding  with 
those  in  the  table. 

In  constructing  this  alcoholometer  it  is  essential 
that  its  stem  should  for  ordinary  purposes  be  as  uni- 
form as  possible.  Tubes  which  do  not  vary  through- 
out their  leng-th  more  than  one-thirtieth  of  their 
diameter,  may  be  safely  used. 

The  temperature  of  the  liquid  must  be  at  60° 
Fahr.,  or  else  the  true  pei’centage  must  be  calculated 
from  this  giavity  in  the  usual  way,  by  the  preceding 
Tables  III.  or  IV. 

To  dispense  with  the  trouble  of  such  a calculation, 
Tralles  devised  another  table,  by  which  the  real 
percentage  of  alcohol  is  found  in  liquids  of  different 
temperatures,  from  the  results  exhibited  by  the  instru- 
ment. This  table  is  given  below.  Table  VIII.,  and 
corresponds  with  the  preceding  Table  III. 

The  numbers  in  the  vertical  columns  under  the 
temperatures,  are  the  observed  degrees  of  the 
alcoholometer,  and  indicate  the  percentage  of  the 
absolute  alcohol  by  volume.  If  an  alcoholic  liquid 
at  a temperature  of  75°  Fahr.  be  found  to  contain 
62'9  per  cent,  by  volume,  by  reference  to  the  table 
its  true  percentage  at  60°  Fahr.  is  60. 

Tables  IX.  and  X.  following  give  the  richness  per 
cent,  by  volume  of  the  liquid  at  the  temperature  it 
possesses  when  tested.  They  correspond  with  Table 
V.,  and  like  it  require  that  the  solution  should  be 
tested  at  exactly  the  same  temperature  at  which  it  is 
measured.  Table  IX.  is  for  a glass,  and  Table  X. 
for  a brass  alcoholometer. 

17 
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ALCOHOL. — Alcoholometry.  Tralles’  Tables. 


Tralles’  Table  VIII. 


To  find  the  true  percentajje  of  absolute  alcohol  by  volume,  in  a liciuid  at  60°  Fahr.  from  the  observed  percentage 
iiidiculed  by  a glass  alcohulouieter  at  any  other  temperature  (degrees  Fahr.). 


8u® 

3,'." 

45® 

«i)» 

c ® 

({U® 

G5® 

70* 

80® 

85® 

— 0-2 

— 0-4 

— 0-4 

— 0-5 

— 0-4 

— 0-2 

0 

0 

-i-  0-2 

+ 0-6 

+ 1-0 

-1-  1-4 

+ 1-9 

+ 4-6 

4-  4-5 

-f  4-5 

-f  4-5 

+ 4-6 

+ 4-8 

5 

5 

5-3 

5-8 

6-2 

6-7 

7-3 

9T 

9-0 

9-1 

9-2 

9-3 

9-7 

10 

10 

10-4 

11-0 

11-6 

12-3 

13-0 

13-0 

13-1 

13-3 

13-5 

13-9 

14-5 

15 

15 

15-6 

10-3 

17-1 

18-0 

19-0 

16-5 

16-9 

17-4 

17-8 

18-5 

19-2 

20 

20 

20-8 

21-8 

22-8 

23-8 

24-9 

l'J-9 

20-O 

21-4 

22.2 

23-0 

24-1 

25 

25 

25-9 

27-0 

28-2 

29*4 

30-5 

23-5 

24-5 

25-7 

26-6 

27-7 

28-8 

30 

30 

31-1 

32-2 

33-4 

34-5 

35-7 

28-0 

29-2 

30-4 

31-6 

32-7 

33-8 

35 

35 

36-2 

37-3 

38-4 

39-5 

40-6 

33-0 

34-2 

35-4 

36-7 

37-8 

39-0 

40 

40 

41-1 

42-2 

43-3 

44-3 

45-4 

38-4 

3J-6 

40-7 

41-8 

42-9 

43-9 

45 

45 

46-1 

47-1 

48-2 

40-2 

50-3 

43-7 

44-7 

45-3 

46-9 

47-9 

49-0' 

50 

50 

51-0 

52-0 

53-0 

54-0 

55-1 

49-0 

f.0-0 

61-0 

52-0 

53-0 

54-0 

65 

55 

54  9 

6C-9 

57-9 

58-9 

59-9 

54-2 

6.“5-2 

56-2 

67-1 

58-1 

59-0 

60 

60 

60-9 

61-9 

62-9 

63-8 

64-9 

59-4 

60-3 

61-2 

62-2 

63-1 

640 

65 

65 

65-9 

66-8 

67-7 

68-6 

69-6 

64-6 

6.0-5 

66-4 

67-3 

68-2 

69-1 

70 

70 

70-8 

71-7 

72-6 

73-5 

74-5 

69-8 

70-7 

71-5 

72-4 

73-3 

74-2 

75 

75 

75-8 

76-7 

77-6 

78-4 

79-3 

75-0 

75-8 

76-6 

77-5 

78-4 

79-2 

80 

80 

80  8 

81-7 

82-4 

83-2 

84-1 

80-3 

81-1 

81-8 

82-6 

83-5 

84-3 

85 

85 

85-V 

86-5 

87-3 

88-0 

88-8 

8o-6 

86-4 

87-1 

87-9 

88-6 

89-3 

90 

90 

90-7 

91-4 

92-0 

92-7 

93-4 

Tralles’  Tabi.e  IX. 


To  find  the  true  percentage  of  absolute  alcohol  by  volume,  in  a liquid  of  any  temperature,  from  the  observed  per 
centage  indicated  by  the  glass  alcoholometer  at  the  same  temperature. 


Observed  per  cent  indicated  by  the  glass  alcoholometer. 


Ot  lllcoliul 
by  vuluiiio, 
ut’  - i'lilir. 

8d® 

85® 

40® 

45® 

60® 

65® 

65® 

70® 

76® 

80® 

86® 

0 

— 0-2 

— 0-4 

— 0-4 

— 0-5 

— 0-4 

— 0-2 

-f-  0-2 

-f-  0-6 

-f-  1-0 

+ 1-4 

-f  1-9 

5 

4-  4-6 

-4-  4-5 

+ 4-5 

+ 4-5 

-f  4-6 

+ 4-8 

5-3 

5-8  • 

6-2 

6-7 

7-3 

10 

9-1 

9-0 

9-1 

9-2 

9-3 

9-7 

10-4 

11-0 

11-6 

12-3 

13-0 

15 

13-0 

13-1 

13-3 

13-6 

14-1 

14-5 

15-6 

16-3 

17-1 

18-0 

19-0 

20 

16-5 

16-9 

17-4 

17-9 

18-5 

19-2 

20-8 

21-8 

22-9 

23-9 

25-0 

25 

19-8 

20-5 

21-3 

22-2 

23-0 

24-1 

25-9 

27-1 

28-3 

29-5 

30  7 

30 

23-3 

24-3 

25-5 

26-5 

27-6 

28-8 

31-2 

32-3 

33-5 

34-6 

35-9 

35 

27-7 

28-9 

30-2 

31-4 

32-6 

33-8 

36-3 

37-5 

38-6 

39-7 

40-9 

40 

32-5 

33-8 

35-1 

36-5 

37-7 

38-9 

41-2 

42-4 

43-5 

44-6 

45-8 

45 

37-8 

39-1 

40-3 

41-5 

42-7 

43-8 

46-2 

47-3 

48-5 

49-6 

50-8 

50 

43-1 

44-2 

45-4 

46-6 

47-7 

48-9 

51-1 

52-2 

53-4 

54-5 

55-6 

55 

48-3 

49-4 

50-5 

51-6 

52-8 

53-9 

56-1 

57-2 

58-3 

59-4 

60-5 

60 

53-4 

54-5 

55-6 

56-7 

57-8 

58-9 

61-1 

62-2 

63-3 

64-4 

65-5 

65 

58-4 

59-5 

60-6 

61-7 

62-8 

63-9 

66-0 

67-1 

68-2 

69-3 

70-4 

70 

63-5 

64-6 

65-7 

66-8 

67-9 

69-0 

71-0 

72-1 

73-2 

74-3 

75-4 

75 

68-6 

69-7 

70-7 

71-8 

72-9 

74-0 

76-0 

77-1 

78-2 

79-2 

80  3 

80 

73-7 

74-8 

75-8 

76-9 

78-0 

79-0 

81-0 

82-1 

83-1 

84-1 

85-2 

85 

78-8 

79-8 

80-9 

81-9 

83-0 

840 

86-0 

87-0 

88-0 

89-0 

90-0 

90 

84-0 

85-1 

86-1 

87-1 

88-1 

89.1 

91-0 

91-9 

92-8 

93-7 

94-6 

Thus,  if  the  alcoholometer  indicated  59’4  per  cent.  , centage  as  55  per  cent.,  that  is,  100  volumes  of  the 
in  a liquid  at  80°,  the  table  would  give  its  trtie  per-  ' liquid  at  80°  contain  55  volumes  of  anhydrous  alcohol. 


Tralles’  Table  X. 

To  find  the  true  percentage  of  absolute  alcohol  in  a liquid  of  any  temperature,  from  the  observed  oercentage  indicated 

hy  a brass  alcoholometer  at  the  same  temperature. 


Obser^’Cd  per  cent  ii  Heated  by  the  brass  alcoholometer. 


of  alcohol 
by  volume. 

30® 

35® 

40® 

45® 

SO” 

65® 

65® 

:o® 

75® 

80® 

85* 

0 

— 0-1 

— 0-1 

— 0-2 

— 0-3 

— 0-3 

— 0-2 

1 + 0-2 

+ 0-5 

+ 0-9 

+ 1-2 

+ 1-7 

5 

+ 5-0 

+ 4-8 

+ 4-7 

+ 4-8 

+ 4-7 

+ 4-8 

5-2 

5-6 

6-1 

6'5 

7-0 

10 

9-5 

9-4 

9-4 

9-4 

9-5 

9-7 

10-3 

10-8 

11-4 

12-0 

12-6 

15 

13-5 

13-5 

13-6 

13-7 

14-0 

14-6 

15-5 

16-2 

17-0 

17-7 

18-6 

20 

17-0 

17-3 

17-7 

18-1 

18-7 

19-3 

20-7 

21-6 

22-7 

23-7 

24-0 

25 

20-3 

20-9 

21-6 

22-4 

23-3 

24-2 

25-8 

26-9 

28-1 

29-2 

30-3 

30 

23-8 

24-7 

25-8 

26-8 

27-8 

28-9 

31-1 

32-2 

33-3 

34-4 

35-5 

35 

28-2 

29-3 

30-4 

31-6 

32-8 

33-9 

36-2 

37-3 

38-4 

39-5 

40-7 

40 

32-9 

34-1 

35-4 

36-7 

37-9 

39-0 

41-1 

42-2 

43-4 

44-5 

45-6 

45 

38-1 

39-3 

40-4 

41-6 

4-2-7 

43-9 

4G-1 

47-2 

48-3 

49-4 

50-5 

50 

43-4 

44-5 

45-6 

46-7 

47-8 

48-9 

51-1 

52-2 

53-3 

54-4 

55-5 

55 

48-5 

49-6 

50-7 

51-8 

52-9 

54-0 

56-0 

57-1 

58-2 

59-3 

60-4 

60 

53-6 

51-6 

55-7 

56-8 

57-8 

58-9 

61-0 

62-1 

63-2 

64-3 

65-3 

65 

58-6 

59-7 

60-7 

61-8 

62-8 

63-9 

60-0 

67-1 

68-1 

69-2 

70-2 

70 

63-7 

04-8 

65-8 

66-9 

67-9 

69-0 

71-0 

72-1 

73-1 

74  2 

75-2 

75 

68-8 

69-8 

70  9 

71-9 

72-9 

74-0 

76-0 

77-0 

78-1 

79-1 

80  I 

80 

73-9 

74-9 

759 

76-9 

78-0 

79-0 

81-0 

82-0 

83-0 

84-0 

85-0 

85 

79-0 

80-0 

81-0 

82-0 

83-0 

840 

86-0 

87-0 

88-0 

88-9 

89-9 

90 

84-2 

8.5-3 

86-2 

87-2 

88-1 

89.1 

90-9 

91-9 

92-8 

93-7 

94-6 

ALCOHOi^. — ALCOrfOLOJiETKY.  Gay-Lussac’s  Tables. 
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Tlie  preceding  ten  tables  of  Tralles  contain  all 
that  is  requisite  for  the  determination  of  the  volume 
of  alcohol  in  a liquid ; they  have  been  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  the  tables  of  Gilpin.  Tralles 
e.Kperiments  were  made  in  1811,  he  found  that 
Gilpin’s  alcohol,  so  far  from  being  absolute,  con- 
tained 10'8  per  cent,  of  water.  Since  then  further 
extensive  researches  have  been  made  by  many 
eminent  chemists,  the  most  important  being  those  of 
Gay-Lussac,  who  in  1824  drew  up  much  more  exten- 
sive tables,  which  require  scarcely  any  interpolation. 

Gay-Lussac’s  instrument  is  like  a glass  hydro- 
meter, the  stem  of  which  is  divided  into  degrees 
like  that  of  Tralles,  to  indicate  the  percentage  of 
alcohol  by  volume,  but  the  temperature  at  which 
the  graduation  was  made  was  15°  C.  or  59°  Fahr., 
instead  of  00°  Fahr.,  as  the  normal  temperature  of 
Tralles’  tables.  Water  is  taken  as  unity  at  this 
temperature.  The  stem  of  the  instrument  is  divided, 
from  the  point  at  which  it  stands  in  water,  into  100 
divisions,  so  that  eaeh  on  the  scale  is  equal  to  one  per 
cent  of  alcohol;  the  100th  division  indicates  pure 
or  absolute  alcohol,  while  0 or  zero  equals  pure 
water  at  15  C. 

The  instrument,  if  immersed  in  an  alcoholic  liquor 
at  59°  Fahr.,  marks  the  strength  by  the  number  of 
degrees  below  the  surface ; thus,  if  the  alcoholometer 
stands  at  57  in  a liquid  at  59°,  such  a solution  con- 
tains 57  per  cent,  by  volume  of  alcohol. 

In  consequence  of  the  temperature  59°  Fahr. 
(15°  C.)  being  taken  by  Gay-Lussac,  as  the  funda- 
mental numbers  for  determining  the  relation,  the 
percentage  of  alcohol  and  the  specific  gravities  are 
in  a slight  degree  different  from  those  of  Tralles, 
but  the  variation  is  so  minute  that  in  practice  it 
may  be  overlooked. 

In  the  annexed  table  the  fundamental  numbers  of 
the  centesimal  amount  per  volume,  together  with 
the  specific  gravities  of  the  different  alcoholic  mix- 
tures at  59°  Fahr.  (15°  C.),  are  given : — 


Per  cent, 
of  HK'ohol 
by  volume. 

SpucIHc  jriHvity 
of  the  liquid 
at 

Per  cent, 
of  alc  ohol 
by  volume. 

Specific  pravity 
ol  the  licjuid 
ut  ib*. 

100 

0-7947 

60 

0-9141 

95 

0-8168 

55 

0-9248 

90 

0-8346 

50 

0-9348 

85 

0-8502 

45 

0-9440 

80 

0-8645 

40 

0-9523 

75 

0-8799 

35 

0-9595 

70 

0-8907 

10 

0-9656 

65 

0-90-27 

0 

l-OOOO 

The  first  table  by  Gay-Lussac  is  denominated 
Taltlc  for  the  real  strength  of  spirits,  and  corresponds 
with  Table  VIII.  of  Tralles.  Tliis  table  gives  the 
true  percentage  by  volume  at  59°  Fahr.  (15°  C.) 
from  the  observed  percentage  of  the  alcoholometer 
at  any  other  temperature.  Two  numbers  are  placed 
in  the  same  horizontiil  column,  and  vertical  to  each 
other:  those  in  the  top  are  the  observed  centesimal 
quantities  of  the  alcoholometer,  while  the  large  figures 
in  the  vertical  column  below  them  give  the  real  per- 
centages at  59°  Fahr.  when  tested  at  the  temperature 
found  in  the  left-hand  vertieal  column.  The  num- 


bers in  small  figures  beneath  the  real  percen- 
tages denote  the  bulk  at  59°  Fahr.  (15°  C.)  of  1000 
measures  of  liquid;  this  number,  multiplied  by  the 
real  percentage  under  which  it  stands,  gives  the 
absolute  quantity  of  alcohol  at  the  temperature  at 
which  the  experiment  is  performed. 

To  read  the  table,  suppose  an  alcoholic  liquid  of 
50  strength  indicated  by  the  alcoholometer  at  a tem- 
perature of  68°  Fahr.,  the  observed  percentage — 50 
— is  sought  in  the  horizontal  column  at  the  top ; in 
the  vertieal  column  beneath  this  and  on  a line  with 
68°,  in  the  temperature  column  at  the  left  hand,  will 
be  found  the  number  48'2,  which  is  the  quantity  of 
real  spirit  at  59°.  The  number  996,  in  small  figures 
below  the  indicated  strength  at  59°,  is  the  bulk 
or  volume  which  1000  volumes  would  occupy  at 
the  standard  temperature  ; and  by  multiplying  this 
number  by  the  proper  strength,  and  dividing  the 
product  by  1000,  the  strength  or  true  volume  of  spirit 
in  1000  of  the  liquid  is  ascertained ; thus — 

996  + 48-2  = 48007’2  + 1000  = 48’00,  the  percentage ; 

hence,  100  volumes  of  the  liquor  at  58°  contain  48 
volumes  of  absolute  alcohol  at  59°. 

Morazeau  constructed,  with  one  of  Gay-Lussac’s 
alcoholometers,  a table  somewhat  more  in  detail, 
which  differs  slightly  from  the  preceding  in  the 
figures  denoting  the  density,  although  they  have 
reference  to  the  same  temperature. 

When,  however,  the  liquors  to  be  tested  stand  at 
a higher  degree  than  59°  Fahr.  (15°  C.),  no  provi- 
sion is  made  to  discover  the  true  amount  of  spirit, 
which  must  then  be  sought  either  by  other  tables  or 
by  the  calculation  given  earlier. 


Per  rent 

nfukohnl 
by  volumes 

Specific 

gravity. 

Per  cent 
of  uicr.hol 
hy  voJume. 

Specific 

gravity. 

I*er  cent 
Ol  alcohul 
by  volume 

Specific 

gravity. 

0 

1-000 

34 

0-962 

68 

0-896 

1 

0-999 

35 

0-960 

69 

0-893 

2 

0-997 

36 

0-9.59 

70 

0-891 

3 

0-996 

37 

0-9.57 

71 

0-888 

4 

0-994 

38 

0-956 

72 

0-884 

5 

0-993 

39 

0-954 

73 

0-881 

6 

0-992 

40 

0-9.53 

74 

0-879 

7 

0-990 

41 

0-951 

75 

0-876 

8 

0-989 

42 

0-949 

76 

0-874 

9 

0-988 

43 

0-948 

77 

O^?! 

10 

0-987 

44 

0-946 

78 

0-868 

11 

0-986 

45 

0-945 

79 

0-865 

12 

0-984 

46 

0-943 

80 

0-863 

13 

0-983 

47 

0-941 

81 

0-860 

14 

0-982 

48 

0-940 

82 

0-857 

15 

0-981 

49 

0-938 

83 

0-854 

16 

0-980 

50 

0-936 

84 

0-851 

17 

0-979 

51 

0-934 

85 

0-848 

18 

0-978 

52 

0-932 

86 

0-845 

19 

0-977 

53 

0-930 

87 

0-842 

20 

0-976 

54 

0-928 

88 

0-838 

21 

0-975 

55 

0-9-26 

89 

0-835 

22 

0-974 

66 

0-924 

90 

0-832 

23 

0-973 

57 

0-9-22 

91 

0-829 

24 

0-972 

58 

0-9-20 

92 

0-826 

25 

0-971 

59 

0-918 

93 

0-8-22 

26 

0-970 

60 

0-915 

94 

0-818 

27 

0-969 

61 

0-913 

95 

0-814 

28 

0-968 

62 

0-91 1 

96 

0-810 

29 

0-967 

63 

0-909 

97 

0-805 

30 

0-966  [ 

64 

o-;io6 

98 

0-800 

31 

0-965  1 

65 

0-901 

99 

0-795 

32 

0-964 

66 

0-90-2 

100  1 

0-J47 

33 

0*‘jG3 

67 

0-899 

1 
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(GAY-LUSSAC).— ALCOHOLOME  TRIG  TABLE  I. 

T€>  find  the  per  cent.,  bv  volume,  in  a liquid  at  59° 

from  the  observeii  per  cent,  at  anv  other  temperature. 

The  temperature  Centigrade  is  below  that  of  Fahrenheit. 

Observed  per  centog©  ot‘  the  Alcoholometer. 

Observed  per  centage  of  the  Alcoholojncter. 

Temp. 

tulir. 

1 

. 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

» 

10 

I'uhr. 

u 

12 

13 

1 

15 

16 

n 

1 18 

1 

20 

p.cent. 

p cent,  p.cent 

p.cent  p.cent  p.cent. 

p.cent 

p.cent. 

p.cent  p.cent 

p.cent. 

p.cent.  p.cent 

p.cent. 

p.cent  p.cent 

p.cent 

p.cent 

p.cent 

p.cent 

32-0° 

1-3 

2-4 

3-4 

4-4 

5-4 

6-5 

7-5 

8-6 

9-7 

40-9 

32-0° 

12-2 

43-4 

44-7 

46-4 

47-5 

48-9 

20-3 

24-6 

22-9 

24-2 

0”  C. 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

0°G. 

1001 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1003 

1003 

1004 

1004 

1001 

33-8 

33-8 

43-4 

44-7 

46 

47-3 

48-7 

20 

24-3 

22-6 

23-9  • 

1 G. 

1 G. 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1004 

1004 

35  6 

35-6 

43-4 

44-7 

4G 

47-2 

48-5 

49-8 

24-4 

22-3 

23-6 

2C. 

2G. 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1004 

1004 

37-4 

37-4 

43-3 

44-6 

45-9 

47-4 

48-3 

49-6 

20-8 

22 

23-3 

3C. 

3G. 

1001 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1004 

39-2 

39-2 

43-3 

44-5 

15-8 

46-9 

48-4 

49-4 

20-6 

24-8 

23 

4 C. 

4G. 

1001 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1003 

1003 

1003 

41-0 

1-4 

2-5 

3-5 

4-5 

5-5 

G-G 

7-7 

8-7 

9-8 

40-9 

44-0 

42-4 

43-2 

44-4 

45-7 

46-8 

48 

49-2 

20-4 

24-5 

22*7 

5 0. 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

lOUl 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

6G. 

1001 

ICOl 

1001 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1003 

1003 

1003 

42-8 

42-8 

43-4 

44-3 

45-6 

4G-7 

47-8 

49 

20-2 

24-3 

22-4 

6C. 

6G. 

1001 

1001 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1003 

1003 

1003 

44-6 

44-6 

43 

44-2 

45-4 

46-6 

47-7 

48-8 

20 

24 

22-4 

7 C. 

7G. 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

46-4 

4G-4 

43 

44-4 

45-3 

46-4 

47-5 

48-6 

49-7 

20-7 

24-8 

8G. 

8G. 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

48-2 

48-2 

42-9 

44 

45-4 

46-2 

47-3 

48-4 

49-5 

20  5 

21-6 

9C. 

9 G. 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1002 

1002 

50-0 

M 

2-4 

3-4 

4-5 

5-5 

6-5 

7-5 

8-5 

9-5 

40-G 

50-0 

44-7 

42-7 

43-8 

44-9 

46 

47 

48-4 

49-2 

20-2 

21-3 

10  G. 

1000 

1000 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

IOC. 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

51-8 

1-3 

2-4 

3-4 

4-4 

5-4 

6-4 

7-4 

8-4 

9-4 

40-5 

54-8 

44-6 

42-G 

43-6 

44-7 

45-8 

46-8 

47-9 

49 

20 

21 

11  G. 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

11  G. 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

53-6 

1-2 

2-3 

3-3 

4-3 

5-3 

G-3 

7-3 

8-3 

9-3 

40-4 

53-6 

44-5 

42-5 

43-5 

14-6 

45-6 

46-6 

47-6 

48-7 

49-7 

20-7 

12  G. 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

luoo 

12  C. 

1000 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

65-4 

1-2 

2-2 

3-2 

4-2 

5-2 

6-2 

7-2 

8-2 

9-2 

40-3 

55-4 

41-4 1 42-4 

43-4 

44-4 

45-4 

46-4 

47-4 

48-5 

4 9-5 

20-5 

13  G. 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

13  G. 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

57-2 

1-1 

2-1 

3-1 

4.4 

5-4 

6-4 

7-4 

8-4 

9-4 

40-2 

57-2 

41-2 

42-2 

43-2 

14-2 

45-2 

46-2 

47-2 

48-2 

49-2 

20-2 

14  G. 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

lOOO 

1000 

14  C. 

1000 

1000 

lOUO 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

59-0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

40 

59-0 

44 

42 

13 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

20 

15  G. 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

15  C. 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

looe 

1000 

1000 

lOOO 

CO-8 

0-9 

1-9 

2-9 

3-9 

4-9 

5-9 

G-9 

7-9 

8-9 

9-9 

60-8 

40-9 

44-9 

12-9 

43-9 

44-9 

45-9 

46-9 

47-8 

48-7 

19-7 

16  G. 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

16  C. 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

32-G 

0-8 

1-8 

2-8 

3-8 

4-8 

5-8 

6-8 

7-8 

8-8 

9-8 

62-G 

40-8 

41-7 

12-7 

43-7 

14-7 

4.5-6 

46-6 

47-5 

48-4 

49-4 

17  G. 

lOOO 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

17  C. 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

999 

999 

64-4 

0-7 

1-7 

2-7 

3-7 

4-7 

5-7 

6-7 

7-7 

8-7 

9-7 

64-4 

10-7 

41-G 

12-5 

43-5 

44-5 

45-4 

46-3 

47-3 

48-2 

49-1 

18  G. 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

18  C. 

1000 

1000 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

63-2 

0-6 

1-G 

2-6 

3*3 

4-5 

5-5 

6-5 

7-5 

8-0 

9-5 

66-2 

40-5 

41-4 

12-4 

43-3 

44-3 

45-2 

46-4 

47 

47-9 

48-8 

19  G. 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

909 

999 

999 

19  C. 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

68-0 

0-5 

1-5 

2-4 

3-4 

4-4 

5-4 

6-4 

7-3 

8-3 

9-3 

68-0 

40-3 

44-2 

12*2 

43-1 

44 

44-9 

45-8 

46-7 

47-6 

48-5 

20  G. 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

699 

999 

999 

999 

20  C. 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

69-8 

0-4 

1-4 

2-3 

3-3 

4-3 

5-2 

G-2 

7-4 

8-4 

9-4 

69-8 

40-4 

14 

11-9 

12-8 

43-7 

44-6 

45-5 

46-4 

47-3 

48-2 

21  G. 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

21  C. 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

993 

998 

998 

993 

71-6 

0-3 

1-3 

9*9 

3-2 

4-4 

5-4 

64 

7 

7-9 

8-9 

74-G 

9-9 

40-8 

11-7 

42-6 

43-5 

44-4 

4.5-3 

46-2 

47 

47-9 

22  G. 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

22  G. 

999 

999 

999 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

73-4 

0-1 

1‘1 

2-1 

3-4 

4 

4-9 

5-9 

6-8 

7-8 

8-7 

73-4 

9-7 

40-6 

11-5 

42-4 

43-3 

44-4 

45 

45-9 

46-7 

47  6 

23  G. 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

599 

999 

998 

993 

993 

23  C. 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

9tl8 

998 

75-2 

1 

1-9 

2-9 

3-8 

4-8 

5-8 

6-7 

7-6 

8-5 

75-2 

9-5 

40-4 

11-3 

12-2 

43-4 

43-9 

44-8 

45-7 

46-5 

17-4 

24  G. 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

24  C. 

998 

90S 

998 

908 

998 

998 

998 

998 

997 

997 

77-0 

0-8 

4-7 

2-7 

3-6 

4-6 

5-5 

6-5 

7-4 

8-3 

77-0 

9-3 

10-2 

11-1 

42 

42-8 

43-6 

44-5 

45-4 

46-2 

47-4 

25  G. 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

993 

993 

998 

25  C. 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

997 

997 

997 

997 

78-8 

0-7 

4-6 

2-6 

3-5 

4-4 

5-4 

6-3 

7-2 

8-4 

78-8 

9 

9-9 

10-8 

44-7 

42-6 

43-4 

44-2 

45-4 

4.5-9 

4G-S 

•26  G. 

993 

998 

998 

998 

998 

993 

998 

998 

998 

26  C. 

993 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

80-6 

0-5 

1-5 

2-4 

3-3 

4-3 

5-2 

6-4 

7 

7-9 

80-G 

8-8 

9-7 

10-6 

44-5 

42-3 

43-4 

44 

44-8 

45-6 

46-5 

27  G. 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

993 

993 

998 

27  G. 

997 

9J7 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

82-4 

0-3 

4-3 

2-2 

3-4 

4-4 

5 

5-9 

6-8 

7-7 

82-4 

8-G 

9-5 

10-3 

44-2 

42 

42-8 

43-7 

44-5 

45-3 

46-1 

•28  G. 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

497 

997 

997 

28  C. 

997 

997 

997 

997 

9li7 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

84-2 

0-4 

4-4 

2 

2-9 

3-9 

4-8 

5-7 

6-6 

7-5 

84-2 

8-4 

9-2 

10-4 

44 

41-8 

42-6 

43-4 

41-2 

45 

15-8 

29  C. 

997 

097 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

697 

29  C. 

997 

'997 

997 

907  . 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

80-0 

0-0 

0-9 

4-9 

2-8 

3-7 

4-G 

.5-5 

6-4 

7-3 

8G-0 

8-4 

9 

9-8 

40-7 

41-5 

42-3 

43-4 

43-9 

44-7 

15-5 

30  C. 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

30  C. 

997 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

99S 

996 

996 

1 
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(Gay-Lussac). — Table  I. — Continued. 


Observed  per  centage  of  tlio  Alcohnlometur. 


Observed  per  centage  of  tlie  Alcoholometer. 


Temp. 

FttUr. 

p.ceiit. 

22 

p.cent. 

•2.1 

p.cenL 

24  1 25 

p.cetiL  p cent 

26 

p.cent 

27 

p.cent 

73  ! 21 

p.cent  p cent 

SO 

p.cent 

Temp. 

Fulii'. 

31  3? 

p cent  p cent* 

S3 

p.cent. 

.14 

p.cent 

35  1 30 
p.cent.  p.cent 

37 

p.cent 

1 38 
p.cent 

S3  1 40 
p.cent  p.cent 

32-0° 

25.G 

27 

28-4 

29-7 

30-9 

32-1 

33-2 

34-3 

35-3 

36-3 

1 32-0° 

37-3 

38-3 

39-2 

40-2 

41-1 

42-1 

43-1 

44 

45 

4.5-9 

0°C. 

1005 

1005 

1006 

1006 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1008 

1008 

1008 

0*C. 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1011 

33-8 

2.5-3 

2G-7 

28 

29-2 

30-4 

31-6 

32-7 

33-8 

34-8 

35-8 

33-8 

36-8 

37-8 

38-8 

39-8 

40-8 

41-8 

42-7 

43-7 

44-6 

45  5 

1 C. 

1005 

1095 

1005 

1006 

lOOG 

1006 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1008 

1 C. 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1010 

1010 

35-G 

24-9 

2G-3 

27-5 

28-8 

30 

31-2 

32-3 

33-3 

34-4 

35-4 

35-6 

36-4 

37-4 

38-4 

39-4 

40-4 

41-4 

42-3 

43-3 

44-2 

45-1 

2C. 

1004 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1006 

10J6 

1006 

1006 

1007 

1007 

2C. 

1007 

1007 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1009 

1009 

1009 

37-4 

24-G 

2.5-9 

27-1 

28-4 

20-6 

30-8 

31-9 

32  9 

33-9 

34-9 

37-4 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

42-9 

43-9 

44-8 

SC. 

1004 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1007 

1007 

3C. 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

39-2 

24-3 

25-G 

26  8 

28 

29-2 

30-4 

31-4 

32-5 

33  5 

34*5 

39-2 

35-5 

36-5 

37-5 

38-5 

39-6 

40-6 

41-5 

42-5 

43-5 

44-4 

4C. 

lfX)4 

1004 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1006 

1006 

4C. 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1003 

41-0 

24 

25-2 

26-4 

27-6 

28-8 

30 

31 

32-1 

33-1 

34-1 

41-0 

35-1 

36-1 

37-1 

38-1 

39-1 

40-1 

41-1 

42-1 

43-1 

44 

6C. 

1003 

1003 

1004 

1004 

loot 

1004 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

5 C 

1005 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

42-8 

23-0 

24-9 

26 

27-2 

28-4 

29-6 

30-6 

31-6 

32-6 

33-6 

42-8 

34-7 

35-7 

36-7 

37-7 

38-7 

39-7 

40-7 

41 

42-6 

43-6 

6C. 

1003 

1003 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

6C 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

44-6 

23-3 

24-6 

25-7 

26-9 

28 

29-2 

30-2 

31.2 

32-2 

33-2 

44-6 

34-2 

35-2 

36*2 

37-2 

38-2 

39-2 

40-2 

41-2 

42-2 

43-2 

7 C. 

1002 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1004 

1004 

1001 

1004 

7 C. 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

4G-4 

23 

24-2 

25-3 

26-5 

27-6 

28-8 

29-8 

30-8 

31-8 

32-8 

46-4 

33-8 

34-8 

35-8 

36-8 

37-8 

38-8 

39-8 

40-8 

41-8 

42-8 

8C. 

1002 

100-3 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

8C 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1005 

48-2 

22-7 

23-9 

25 

26-1 

27  2 

28-4 

29-4 

30  4 

31-4 

32-4 

48-2 

33-4 

34-4 

35-4 

36-4 

37-4 

38-4 

39-4 

40  4 

41-4 

42-4 

9C. 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

9C. 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

50-0 

22-4 

23-5 

24-6 

25-7 

26-8 

27-9 

20 

30 

31 

32 

50-0 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

IOC. 

1001 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

10  C. 

1002 

1002 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

61-8 

22-1 

23-2 

24-3 

25-4 

26-5 

27-6 

28-6 

29-6 

30-6 

31-6 

51-8 

32-6 

33-6 

34-6 

35-6 

36-6 

37-6 

38-6 

39-6 

40-6 

41-6 

11  C. 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

11  C. 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1003 

1003 

53-G 

21-8 

22-9 

24 

25-1 

26-1 

27-2 

28-2 

29-2 

30-2 

31-2 

63-6 

32-2 

33-2 

34-2 

35-2 

36-2 

37-2 

38-2 

39-2 

40-2 

41-2 

12  C. 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

12  C. 

1001 

1001 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

6.'j-4 

21 -.5 

22-6 

23-6 

24-7 

25-7 

26-8 

27-8 

28-8 

29-8 

30-8 

55-4 

31-8 

32-8 

33-8 

34-8 

35-8 

36-8 

37-8 

38-8 

39-8 

40-8 

13  C. 

1001 

1001 

1001 

lUOl 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

13  C. 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

57-2 

21  2 

22-3 

23-3 

24-3 

25-3 

26-4 

27-4 

28-4 

29-4 

30-4 

57-2 

31-4 

32-4 

33-4 

34-4 

35-4 

36-4 

37-4 

38-4 

39-4 

40-4 

14  C. 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

ICOO 

1000 

14  C. 

1000 

1000 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

59-0 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

59-0 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

15  C 

1001 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

15  C 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

60-8 

20-7 

21-7 

22-7 

23-7 

24-7 

25-7 

26-6 

27-6 

28-6 

29-6 

60-8 

30-6 

31-6 

32.5 

33-5 

34-5 

3.V5 

36-5 

37-5 

38-5 

39-5 

16  C. 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

16  C. 

1000 

1000 

999 

999 

999 

91)9 

999 

999 

999 

899 

G2G 

20-4 

21-4 

22-4 

23-4 

24-4 

25-4 

26-3 

27-3 

28-2 

29-2 

62-6 

30-2 

31-2 

32-1 

33-1 

34-1 

3.5-1 

36-1 

37  1 

38-1 

39-1 

17  C. 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

17  G. 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

099 

999 

999 

G4-4 

20-1 

21-1 

22 

23 

24 

25 

25-9 

26-9 

27-8 

28-8 

64-4 

29-8 

30-8 

31-7 

32-7 

3.3-7 

34-7 

36  7 

36-7 

37-7 

38-7 

18  C. 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

18  C 

999 

999 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

6G-2 

19-8 

20-8 

21  7 

22  7 

23-6 

24-6 

25-5 

26-5 

27-4 

28-4 

66-2 

29-4 

30-4 

31-3 

32-3 

33-3 

34  3 

35-3 

36-3 

37-3 

38-3 

19  C. 

999 

099 

999 

999 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

19  C. 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

997 

997 

68-0 

19-.5 

20-5 

21-4 

22-4 

23-3 

24-3 

25-2 

26  1 

27-1 

28 

68-0 

29 

30 

30-9 

31-9 

32-9 

33-9 

34-9 

35-9 

36-9 

37-9 

20  C. 

999 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

20  C 

998 

998 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

69-8 

19-1 

20-1 

21.1 

22-1 

23 

23-9 

24-8 

25-7 

26-7 

27-6 

69-8 

28-6 

29-6 

30  6 

31-5 

32-5 

33-5 

34-5 

35-5 

36-5 

37-5 

21  C. 

998 

998 

998 

998 

993 

998 

998 

998 

997 

997 

21  C. 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

996 

996 

996 

71-G 

18-8 

19-8 

20-7 

21-7 

22-6 

23-6 

24-4 

25-3 

26-3 

27-2 

71-6 

28-2 

29-2 

30-1 

31-1 

32-1 

33-1 

34-1 

35-1 

36-1 

37-1 

22  C. 

993 

993 

998 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

22  C 

997 

997 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

73-4 

18-.5 

19-5 

20-4 

21  4 

22-3 

23  2 

24-1 

25 

25-9 

26-8 

73-4 

27-8 

28-8,23-7 

30-7 

31-7 

32-7 

33-7 

34-7 

35-7 

36-7 

23  C. 

998 

997 

997 

997 

097 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

23  C. 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

995 

995 

995 

7r>-2 

18-3 

19-2 

20-1 

211 

21-9 

22-8 

23-7 

24-6 

25-5 

26-4 

75-2 

27-4 

28-4 

29-3 

30-3 

31-3 

32-3 

33-3 

34-3 

35-3 

36' 3 

24  C. 

997 

997 

997 

997 

907 

997 

997 

996 

996 

996 

24  G. 

990 

996 

995 

995 

995 

995 

995 

995 

995 

994 

77-0 

18 

18-9 

19-8 

20-7 

21-6 

22-5 

23-3 

24-3 

25-2 

26-1 

77-0 

27 

28 

28-9 

29-9 

30-9 

3i-9 

32-9 

33-9 

34-9 

35-9 

25  C. 

997 

997 

997 

997 

996 

996 

996 

990 

993 

996 

25  C. 

995 

995 

995 

995 

995 

994 

994 

994 

994 

994 

78-8 

17-7 

18-6 

19-5 

20-4 

21-3 

22-2 

23 

23-9 

24  8 

25-7 

78-8 

26-6 

27-6 

28-5 

29-5 

30-5 

31-5 

32-5 

33-5 

34-5 

35-5 

20  C. 

097 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

995 

995 

26  C. 

995 

995 

995 

994 

994 

994 

994 

994 

993 

993 

80-G 

17-4 

18-3 

19-2 

20-1 

20-9 

21-8 

22-7 

23-6 

24-4 

25-3 

80-6 

26-2 

27*2 

28-1 

29-1 

30-1 

31-1 

32-1 

33-1 

34-1 

35-1 

27  C. 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

995 

995 

27  G. 

995 

994 

994 

994 

9iJ4 

993 

993 

993 

993 

993 

82-4 

17 

18 

18-9 

19-7 

20-6 

21-5 

22-3 

23-2 

24 

24-9 

82-4 

25-8 

26-8 

27-7 

28-7 

29-7 

30-7 

31-7 

32-7 

33-7 

34-7 

28  C. 

996 

996 

996 

995 

995 

995 

995 

995 

995 

994 

28  C 

994 

994 

994 

993 

993 

993 

993 

993 

992 

99-2 

84-2 

IG-7 

17-6 

18-5 

19-4 

20-3 

21-1 

21-9 

22-8 

23-7 

24-5 

84-2 

25-4 

26-4 

27-3 

28-3 

29-3 

30-3 

31-3 

32-3 

33-3 

34-3 

29  C. 

uoo 

996 

995 

995 

995 

905 

995 

994 

994 

994 

29  G. 

994 

993 

993 

993 

993 

992 

992 

992 

992 

992 

8G-0 

lG-4 

17-3 

18-2 

19-1 

19-9 

20-8 

21-6 

22-5 

23-3 

24-2 

86-0 

25-1 

26 

26-9 

27-9 

28-9 

29-9 

30-9 

31-9 

32-9 

33-9 

30  C. 

995 

995 

995 

995 

995 

994 

994 

904 

991 

994 

■ 30  C. 

993 

993 

993 

993 

99-2 

992 

992 

99: 

991 

991 

134 
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Observed  per  ceiitago  of  tliu  Aleoliyloiueter, 


Fahr. 

41 

p.ccnt 

42 

p.ccnt 

43 

p.cent 

44 

p.ccnt 

45 

p.cent 

46  1 47 

p.cent.’p.ccnt 

4S  1 49 

p.ccnt.  p.ccnt 

do 

p.cent 

32-0° 

46-9 

47-9 

48-8 

49-8 

50-7 

51-7 

52-6 

53-5 

54-5 

55-4 

0°  C. 

lull 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1012 

1012 

1012 

1012 

33-8 

4G-5 

47-5 

48.4 

49-4 

50-3 

51-3 

52-2 

53-2 

54-2 

55-1 

1 C. 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

35-6 

46-1 

47-1 

48-1 

49 

49-9 

50-9 

51-8 

52-S 

53-8 

54-7 

2 0. 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1010 

37-4 

45-8 

46-7 

47-7 

48-6 

49-6 

50-5 

51-5 

,52-4 

53-4 

54-3 

3 0. 

1008 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

39-2 

4.5-4 

46-4 

47-4 

48-3 

49-2 

50-2 

51-1 

52-1 

53 

54 

4 0. 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1009 

41-0 

45 

45-9 

46-9 

47-9 

48-8 

49-8 

.50-7 

51-7 

52-7 

53-6 

6 0. 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1008 

1008 

1008 

42-8 

44-6 

45-5 

46-5 

47-5 

48-4 

49-4 

.50-4 

51-4 

52-4 

53-3 

6 0. 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

44-6 

44-2 

45-1 

46-1 

47-1 

48-1 

49-1 

50-1 

51 

52 

52-9 

7 0. 

loOo 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

10U6 

46-4 

43-8 

44-8 

45-8 

46-8 

47-7 

48-7 

49-7 

50-6 

51-6 

52-6 

8 0. 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

48-2 

43-4 

44-4 

45-4 

46-4 

47-3 

48-3 

49-3 

50-2 

51-2 

52-2 

9 0. 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

50-0 

43 

44 

45 

46 

46-9 

47-9 

48-9 

49-9 

50-9 

51-8 

10  0. 

1UU3 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

51-8 

42-G 

43-6 

44-6 

45-6 

46-6 

47-6 

48-6 

49-5 

50-5 

51-5 

11  0. 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

53-6 

42-2 

43-2 

44-2 

45-2 

46-2 

47-2 

48-2 

49-2 

50-2 

51-1 

12  C. 

1002 

1002 

1002 

10o2 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

5.5-4 

41-8 

42-8 

43-8 

44-8 

4.5-8 

46-8 

47-8 

48-8 

49-8 

50-8 

13  0. 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

57-2 

41-4 

42-4 

43-4 

44-4 

45-4 

46-4 

47-4 

48-4 

49-4 

50-4 

14  0. 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

59-0 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

15  0. 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

60-8 

40-G 

41-6 

42-6 

43-6 

44-6 

45  6 

46-6 

47-6 

48-6 

49-6 

16  0. 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

G2-6 

40-2 

41-2 

42-2 

43-2 

44-2 

45-2 

46-2 

47-2 

48-3 

49-3 

17  0. 

999 

999 

999 

998 

998 

908 

908 

918 

998 

993 

64-4 

39-8 

40-8 

41-8 

42-8 

43-8 

44-9 

45-9 

46-9 

47-9 

48-9 

18  0. 

998 

998 

998 

098 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

C6-2 

39-4 

40-4 

41-4 

42-.5 

43-5 

44-5 

45-5 

46-5 

47-5 

48-5 

19  0. 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

68-0 

39 

40 

41 

42-1 

43-1 

44-1 

151 

46-1 

47-2 

48-2 

20  0. 

997 

997 

997 

997 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

G9-8 

38-G 

39-6 

40.6 

41-7 

42-7 

43  7 

44-8 

45-8 

46-8 

47-8 

21  0. 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

905 

995 

71 -G 

38-2 

39-2 

40-2 

41-3 

42-3 

43-3 

44-3 

45-3 

46-4 

47-4 

22  0. 

996 

995 

995 

995 

995 

995 

995 

995 

935 

995 

73-4 

37-8 

38-8 

39-8 

40-9 

41-9 

42-9 

43-9 

44-9 

46 

47 

23  0. 

995 

995 

995 

994 

994 

994 

994 

994 

994 

994 

75-2 

37-4 

38-4 

39-4 

40-5 

41-5 

42-5 

43-6 

44-6 

45-6 

46-6 

24  0. 

994 

994 

994 

994 

904 

994 

994 

994 

993 

993 

77-0 

37 

38 

39 

40-1 

41-1 

42-2 

43-2 

44-2 

45-2 

46-3 

25  0. 

994 

994 

993 

993 

993 

993 

993 

993 

993 

993 

78-8 

3G-5 

37-6 

38-6 

39-7 

40-7 

41  8 

42-8 

43-8 

41-9 

45-9 

26  0. 

993 

993 

993 

993 

992 

992 

992 

992 

992 

992 

80-C 

3G-1 

37-2 

38-2 

39-3 

40-3 

41-4 

42-4 

43-4 

44-5 

45-5 

27  0. 

99-2 

992 

992 

992 

992 

992 

992 

991 

991 

991 

82-4 

35-7 

36-8 

37-8 

38-9 

39  9 

41 

42 

43 

44-1 

45-1 

28  0. 

992 

992 

992 

991 

991 

991 

991 

991 

991 

990 

84-2 

35-3 

36-3 

37-4 

38-5 

39-5 

40-6 

41-3 

42-6 

43-7 

44-7 

29  C. 

991 

991 

991 

991 

991 

900 

990 

990 

990 

090 

86-0 

34-9 

35-9 

37 

38-1 

39-1 

40-2 

41-2 

42-3 

43-3 

44-3 

30  0. 

991 

991 

990 

990 

990 

990 

990 

989 

989 

989 

Observed  per  ceniage  of  the  Alcoholometer, 


lemp.  -I  ■ - ■ ' 

I 51  I 5)  I I 56  I 57  I I 69  I 60 

p.ceut.  p.0  nt.  p.C  nt.  p.0  -nt.  p.e  nt  p.ceDt.  p.ccnt  p.c<-nti  p.ccnt  p.cent 


32-0° 

56-4 

57-3 

58-3 

59-2 

60-2 

61-2 

62-1 

63.1 

64-1 

65 

0°C. 

1012 

1012 

1012 

1012 

1012 

1012 

1012 

1013 

1013 

1013 

33-8 

56 

57 

57-9 

58-9 

59-9 

60-9 

61-8 

62-8 

63-8 

64-7 

1 C. 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1012 

1012 

1012 

35-6 

55-7 

56-6 

57-6 

58-5 

59-5 

60-5 

61-5 

62  4 

63-4 

64-4 

2C. 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

37-4 

55-3 

56-3 

57-2 

58-2 

59-2 

60-2 

61-1 

62-1 

63-1 

64-1 

3C. 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1010 

39-2 

55 

56 

56-9 

57-9 

58-9 

59-8 

60-8 

61-7 

62-7 

63-7 

4C. 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

wos 

41-0 

54-6 

55-6 

56-6 

57-5 

58-5 

59-5 

60-4 

61-4 

62-4 

63-4 

5C. 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

42-8 

54-3 

55-2 

56-2 

57-1 

58-1 

59-1 

60-1 

61 

62 

63 

6C. 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1008 

1008 

1008 

44-6 

.53-9 

54-9 

55-9 

56-8 

57-8 

58-8 

59-8 

60-7 

61-7 

62-7 

7 C. 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

46-4 

53-6 

54-6 

55-5 

56-5 

57-5 

58-5 

59-5 

60-4 

61-4 

62-4 

8C. 

1005 

1005 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

48-2 

53-2 

54-2 

55-1 

56-1 

57-1 

58-1 

59-1 

60 

61 

62 

9 C. 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

50-0 

52-8 

53-8 

54-8 

55-8 

56-8 

57-8 

58-8 

59-7 

60-7 

61-7 

10  c. 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

51-8 

52-5 

53-5 

54-4 

55-4 

56-4 

57-4 

58-4 

59-4 

60-4 

61-4 

11  C. 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

53-6 

52-1 

53-1 

54-1 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

12  C. 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

55-4 

51-8 

52-7 

53-7 

54-7 

55-7 

56-7 

57-7 

58-7 

59-7 

60-7 

13  C. 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

57-2 

51-4 

52-3 

53  3 

54-3 

55-3 

56-3 

57-3 

58-3 

59-3 

60-3 

14  C. 

1001 

lUOl 

1001 

1001 

11X11 

1001 

1001 

1001 

luOl 

1001 

59-0 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

GO 

15  C. 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

luoo 

1000 

1000 

luuo 

1000 

1000 

60-8 

50-6 

51-6 

52.6 

53-6 

54-6 

55-6 

56-6 

57-6 

58-6 

59-6 

16  C. 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

62-6 

50-3 

51-3 

52-3 

53-3 

54-3 

55-3 

56-3 

57-3 

58-3 

59-3 

17  C. 

90S 

993 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

64-4 

49-9 

50-9 

51-9 

52-9 

53-9 

54-9 

55-9 

56-9 

57-9 

68-9 

18  C. 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

997 

997 

997 

66-2 

40-.5 

50-6 

51-6 

52-6 

53-6 

54-6 

55-6 

56-6 

57-6 

58-6 

19  U. 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

68-0 

49-2 

50-2 

51'2 

52-2 

53-2 

54-2 

55-2 

.56  2 

57-2 

58-2 

20  C. 

996 

996 

990 

996 

996 

996 

990 

996 

9S6 

996 

69-8 

48-8 

49-8 

50-8 

51-8 

52-9 

53-9 

54-9 

55-9 

56-9 

57-9 

21  C. 

995 

995 

995 

905 

995 

996 

995 

995 

995 

995 

71-6 

48-4 

40-4 

50-4 

51  4 

52-5 

53-5 

54-5 

55-5 

56-5 

57-5 

22  0. 

995 

995 

995 

994 

994 

991 

991 

994 

994 

994 

73-4 

48 

49-1 

50  1 

511 

52-1 

53-1 

54-1 

55-1 

56-1 

57-1 

23  C. 

994 

991 

994 

994 

994 

994 

993 

993 

993 

993 

75-2 

47-6 

48-7 

49-7 

.50-7 

51  8 

52-8 

53-8 

54-8 

55-8 

56-8 

24  e. 

993 

993 

993 

993 

993 

99-3 

993 

993 

993 

992 

77-0 

47-3 

48-3 

49-3 

50-3 

51-4 

62-1 

53-4 

54-4 

55-5 

56-5 

25  C. 

993 

993 

993 

992 

992 

992 

992 

992 

992 

992 

78-8 

46-9 

47-9 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55-1 

56-1 

26  C. 

992 

992 

992 

991 

991 

991 

991 

991 

991 

991 

80-6 

46-5 

47-6 

48-6 

49-6 

60-7 

61-7 

52-7 

53-7 

54-8 

55-8 

27  C. 

991 

991 

991 

991 

990 

990 

990 

990 

990 

990 

82-4 

46-1 

47-2 

48-2 

49-2 

50-3 

51-3 

52-3 

53-3 

54-4 

55-4 

28  C. 

990 

990 

990 

990 

990 

990 

990 

989 

989 

989 

84-2 

45-7 

46-8 

47-8 

48-9 

49-9 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

29  C. 

990 

089 

989 

989 

989 

989 

989 

989 

989 

988 

86-0 

4.5-4 

46-4 

47-.“^ 

48-5 

49-6 

.50-6 

51-6 

,52-6 

53-6 

54-7 

30  C. 

989 

989 

989 

988 

988 

983 

988 

988 

983 

988 
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Obwrved  per  centnge 

of  the  Alcoholometer. 

Observed  per  centnge  of  the  Alcoholometer 

Temp 

Fahr. 

61 

62 

63 

64 

fl.5 

66 

67 

64 

1 711 

Fahr. 

i 71 

7‘> 

' 73 

1 

1 7., 

1 76 

' 77 

' 7« 

' 70 

1 en 

p.ccnt 

p.ccnt  p.ccnt.  p.ceut.  p.oent 

p.cent 

p.cent. 

p.cent 

p.c  nt,  p.cent 

'p.Coiit  p.c  nt  p.c.  nt  p.O.  nt  p.cent  p.c  nf.  p.c  nt  p.cont.  p.ccnt  p.ccnt 

32-0° 

66 

67 

68 

68-9 

69-9 

70-8 

71-8 

72*7 

73-7 

74-7 

! 32-0° 

75-6 

76-6 

77-6 

78-6 

79-5 

80-5 

81-5 

82-4 

83-3 

84-3 

0°C. 

1013 

1013 

1013 

1013 

1013 

1013 

1013 

1013 

1014 

1014 

o»c. 

1014 

1011 

1014 

1014 

1014 

1014 

1014 

1014 

1014 

1014 

33-8 

65-7 

66-7 

67-7 

68-6 

69-6 

70-5 

71-5 

72-4 

73-4 

74-3 

33-8 

75-3 

76-3 

^7-3 

78-3 

79-2 

80-2 

81-2 

82-1 

83-1 

84 

1 C. 

1012 

1012 

1012 

1012 

1012 

1012 

1012 

1012 

1 1013 

1 

1013 

1 C. 

1013 

1013 

1013 

1013 

1013 

1013 

1013 

1013 

1013 

1 1013 

3r)-G 

65-3 

66-3 

67-3 

68-3 

69-3 

70-2 

71-2 

72-1 

73-1 

74 

35-6 

75 

76 

77 

78 

78-9 

79-9 

80-9 

81-9 

82-8 

|83-7 

2 U. 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1012 

1012 

1012 

2 C. 

1012 

1012 

1012 

1012 

1012 

1012 

1012 

1012 

1012 

, 1012 

37-4 

65 

06 

67 

68 

68-9 

69-9 

70-8 

71-8 

72-8 

73-7 

37-4 

74-7 

75-7 

76-7 

77-7 

78-6 

79-6 

80-6 

81-6 

82-0 

^83-3 

3C. 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1010 

loll 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

3C. 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

ion 

39-2 

64-7 

65-7 

66-6 

67-6 

68-6 

69-5 

70-5 

71-5 

72-5 

73'-4 

39-2 

74-4 

75-3 

76-3 

77*3 

78-3 

79-3 

80-3 

81-3 

82-2 

83-2 

4C. 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1010 

Iioio 

1010 

4C. 

lOlJ 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1010 

41-0 

64-3 

65-3 

66-3 

67-3 

68-3 

69-2 

70-2 

71-2 

72-2 

73-1 

41-0 

74-1 

75 

76 

77 

73 

79 

80 

81 

81-9 

82-9 

6 0. 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

5C. 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1010 

1010 

42-8 

64 

65 

66 

67 

63 

68-9 

69-9 

70-9 

71  9 

72-8 

42-8 

73-8 

74-7 

75-7 

76-7 

77-7 

78-7 

79-7 

80-7 

81-6 

' 8-2-8 

6 0. 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1003 

1003 

lOOS 

1008 

1008 

6 0. 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1 1009 

44-6 

63-7 

64-7 

65-7 

66-7 

67-6 

68-6 

69-6 

70-6 

71-5 

72-5 

44-6 

73-5 

74-4 

75-4 

76-4 

77-4 

78-4 

79-4 

80-4 

81-4 

82-3 

7 0. 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

7 0. 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1008 

4G-4 

63-4 

64-4 

65-4 

66-4 

67-3 

68-3 

69-3 

70-2 

71-2 

72-2 

40-4 

73-2 

74-1 

75-1 

76-1 

77-1 

78-1 

79-1 

80-1 

81-1 

!82 

8 0. 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

8 0. 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1 1007 

48-2 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

67-9 

68-9 

69-9 

70-9 

71-9 

4S-2 

72-9 

73-8 

74-8 

75-8 

76-8 

77-8 

78-8 

79-8 

80-8 

.81-7 

9 0. 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

9 0. 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1006 

1006 

lOOG 

1006 

50-0 

62-7 

63-7 

64-7 

65  7 

66-7 

67  6 

68  6 

69  6 

70-6 

71-6 

50-0 

72-6 

73-5 

74-5 

75-5 

76-5 

77-5 

78-5 

79-5 

80-5 

81-5 

10  0. 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

10  0 

1004 

1004 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005- 

51-8 

62-4 

63-4 

64-4 

65-4 

66-4 

67-3 

68-3 

69-3 

70-3 

71-3 

51-8 

72-3 

73-2 

74-2 

75-2 

76-2 

77-2 

78-2 

79-2 

80-2 

81-2 

11  C. 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1004 

1004 

1004 

11  0. 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

low 

1004 

1004 

1004 

53-G 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

53-6 

72 

72-9 

73-9 

74-9 

75-9 

76-9 

77-9 

78-9 

79-9 

80-9 

12  0. 

1002 

1002 

1002 

10o2 

1002 

1002 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

j 12  C. 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

5.G-4 

61-7 

62-7 

63-7 

64-7 

6.5-7 

66-7 

67-7 

68-7 

69-6 

70-6 

55-4 

71-6 

72-6 

73-6 

74-6 

76-6 

76-6 

77-6 

78-6 

79-6 

80-6 

13  0. 

1002 

1002 

1U02 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

13  0 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1U02 

1002 

1002 

1002 

57-2 

61-3 

62-3 

63-3 

61-3 

65-3 

66-3 

67-3 

68-3 

69-3 

70-3 

57-2 

71-3 

72-3 

73-3 

74-3 

75-3 

76-3 

77-3 

78-3 

79-3 

80-3 

14  C. 

1001 

lool 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

14  C. 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

59  0 

61 

62 

63 

64 

05 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

59-0 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

15  C. 

1000 

1000 

lUOO 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

15  C 

1000 

1000 

lOOO 

1000 

loOO 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

60  8 

60  6 

61-7 

62  7 

63  7 

64-7 

65-7 

66  7 

67-7 

68-7 

63-7 

60-8 

70-7 

71-7 

72.7 

73-7 

74-7 

75-7 

76-7 

77-7 

78-7 

79-7 

16  0. 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

16  C. 

999 

999 

999 

999 

099 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

G2'6 

60  3 

61-3 

62  3 

63  3 

64-3 

65-3 

66-3 

67-3 

68  3 

69-3 

62-6 

70-3 

71-3 

72-3 

73-3 

74-3 

7,54 

76-4 

77-4 

78-4 

79-4 

17  0. 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

17  C. 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

644 

59-9 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

64-4 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75-] 

76-1 

77-1 

78-1 

79-1 

18  0. 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

18  0. 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

6G-2 

59-6 

60-6 

61-6 

62-7 

63-7 

64-7 

65-7 

66-7 

67-7 

68-7 

6G-2 

60-7 

70  7 

71-7 

72-7 

73-7 

74-7 

75-8 

76-8 

77-8 

78-8 

19  0. 

9 7 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

996 

996 

19  C. 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

68-0 

69-2 

60  3 

61-3 

62-3 

63-3 

64-3 

65-4 

66-4 

67-4 

68-4 

68-0 

69-4 

70-4 

71-4 

72-4 

73-4 

74-4 

75-5 

76-5 

77-5 

78-5 

20  0. 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

20  0. 

996 

996 

995 

995 

995 

995 

995 

995 

095 

995 

G9-8 

58-9 

59-9 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68-1 

69-8 

69-1 

70-1 

71-1 

72-1 

73-1 

74-1 

75-2 

76-2 

77-2 

78-2 

21  C. 

995 

995 

995 

995 

995 

996 

995 

995 

995 

995 

21  C. 

995 

995 

995 

994 

994 

994 

994 

994 

994 

994 

71-6 

58-5 

59-3 

60-6 

61-6 

62-7 

63-7 

64-7 

65-7 

66-7 

67-8 

71-6 

68-8 

69-8 

70-8 

71-8 

72-8 

73-8 

74-8 

75-9 

76-9 

77-9 

22  0. 

994 

994 

994 

994 

994 

994 

994 

994 

994 

994 

22  0. 

991 

994 

994 

994 

993 

993 

993 

993 

993 

993 

73-4 

58-1 

59-2 

60-2 

61-3 

62-3 

63-3 

64-3 

65-4 

66-4 

67-4 

73-4 

68-4 

69-4' 

70-5 

71-5 

72-5 

73-5 

74-5 

75-5 

76-6 

77-6 

23  0. 

993 

993 

993 

993 

993 

993 

993 

993 

993 

993 

23  C. 

993 

993 

993 

993 

992 

992 

99‘2 

992 

992 

992 

75-2 

57-8 

58-9 

59-9 

64 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67-1 

75-2 

68-1 

69-1  ^ 

70-1 

71-2 

72-2 

73-2 

74-2 

75-2 

76-3 

77-3 

24  0. 

992 

992 

9.2 

992 

992 

992 

992 

992 

992 

992 

24  C 

992 

992 

992 

992 

992 

992 

992 

991 

991 

991 

77-0 

37-5 

58-5 

59-5 

60-6 

61-6 

62-6 

6.J-7 

64-7 

65-7 

66-7 

77-0 

67-8 

68-8 

69-8 

70  8 

71-8 

72-8 

73-9 

74-9 

76 

77 

23  0. 

9 2 

992 

992 

9.)1 

991 

991 

991 

991 

991 

yyi 

25  0. 

991 

991 

991 

991 

091 

991 

991 

991 

991 

991 

78-8 

57-1 

.58-1 

59-2 

60-2 

61-3 

62-3 

63-3 

64-3 

65-3 

66-4 

78-8 

67-4 

68-4 

69-5 

70-5 

71.5 

72-5 

73-6 

74-6 

75-6 

76-7 

26  0. 

991 

991 

991 

9)1 

990 

990 

990 

990 

990 

900 

26  0 

990 

990 

990 

990 

990 

990 

990 

990 

990 

9-JO 

80-6 

56-8 

.57-8 

58-9 

59'9 

60-9 

61-9 

63 

64 

65 

66 

80-6 

67-1 

68-1 

69-2 

70-2 

71-2 

72-2 

73-3 

74-3 

75-3 

76-3 

27  0. 

990 

990 

990 

990 

990 

990 

989 

980 

989 

989 

27  0. 

989 

989 

989 

989 

989 

989 

989 

989 

989  1 

989 

82-4 

56-4 

57-5 

58-5 

59-5 

60  6 

61-6 

62-6 

63-7 

64-7 

65-7 

82-4 

66-8 

67-8 

68-8 

69-9 

70-9 

71-9 

73 

74 

75 

76 

28  0. 

989 

989 

981) 

989 

089 

9Si> 

989 

089 

989 

988 

28  0 

988  1 

988 

988 

988 

988 

988 

988 

988 

988  1 

9813 

84-2 

56 

57-1 

58-1 

.59-2 

60-2 

61-2 

62-3 

63-3 

64-3 

65-4 

84-2 

66-4 

67-4 

68-5 

69-5 

70-6 

71-6 

72-6 

73  7 

74-7: 

75-7 

29  0. 

988 

98S 

98-s 

988 

988 

9b8 

988 

988 

988 

988 

29  0. 

OtiS  , 

987 

987 

987 

9S7 

987 

987 

9S7 

987  I 

987 

86-0 

55-7 

.56-7 

57-8 

58-8 

5: 1-9 

60-9 

61-9 

63 

64 

65 

86-0 

66-1 

67-1 

68-2 

69-2 

70-3 

71-3 

72-3 

73-3 

74-41 

7.5-4 

30  0. 

918 

987 

087 

987 

087 

967 

987 

987 

9a7 

987 

bo  U. 

1 

987 

987 

986 

986 

1 

986 

9tiG 

b’oG 

1 

986  I 

986  1 

986 
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(Gat-Lussac). — Table  I.— Concluded. 


Observed  per  centage  of  the  Alcoholometer. 

Temp. 

Observed  per  centago  of  the  Alcoholometer. 

Falir. 

ei 

82 

83 

84 

85 

eo 

87 

B3 

89 

9i» 

Fohr. 

1 91 

9-2 

1 94 

95 

1 96 

1 97 

98 

1 99 

1 100 

p.cent 

p.cent. 

p.ccnt. 

p.ceot.  p.cent 

p.cent 

p.cent. 

p.cent  p.cent 

p.cent 

p.cent  p.ccnt  p.ccnt 

p.ccnt 

p.cent 

p.cent 

p.cent  p.cent 

p.cent  p.ccnt 

32-0° 

85-2 

86-2 

87  1 

88 

88-9 

89-9 

90-8 

91-7 

|92-6 

93-6 

32-0° 

94-5 

95-3 

90-2 

97-1 

98 

98-8 

99-7 

0°C. 

1014 

1014 

1014 

1014 

1014 

1015 

1015 

1015 

1015 

1015 

0°C. 

1015 

1015 

1015 

1015 

1015 

1015 

1016 

33-8 

85 

85-9 

8G-8 

87-8 

88-7 

89-6 

90-5 

91-5 

92-4 

93-3 

33-8 

94-3 

95-1 

96 

96-9 

97-8 

98-6 

99-5 

1 C. 

1013 

1013 

1013 

1013 

1013 

1014 

1014 

1014 

i 1014 

1014 

1 C. 

1014 

1014 

1014 

1014 

1014 

1014 

1014 

35-6 

84-7 

85-6 

86-6 

87-5 

88-5 

89-4 

90-3 

91-2 

92-2 

93-1 

35-6 

94 

94-9 

95-8 

96-7 

97-6 

98-5 

99-3 

2C. 

1012 

1012 

1012 

1012 

1012 

1013 

1013 

1013 

1013 

1013 

2C. 

1013 

1013 

1013 

1013 

1013 

1013 

1014 

37-4 

84-4 

85-4 

86-3 

87-3 

88-2 

89-2 

90-1 

91 

91-9 

92-9 

37-4 

93-8 

94-7 

95-6 

96-5 

97-4 

98-3 

99-2 

3C. 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1012 

1012 

1012 

1012 

1012 

3C. 

1012 

1012 

1012 

1012 

1012 

ic-.i; 

1012 

1012 

39-2 

84-2 

85-1 

86-1 

87 

87-9 

88-9 

89-8 

90-8 

91-7 

92-7 

39*2 

93-6 

94-5 

95-4 

96-3 

97-2 

98-1 

99 

99-9 

4C. 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

4C. 

1011 

lull 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

1011 

41-0 

83-9 

84-8 

85-8 

86-7 

87-7 

88-6 

89-6 

90-5 

91-5 

92-4 

41-0 

93-4 

94-3 

95-2 

96-1 

97 

97-9 

93-3 

99-7 

6C. 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1010 

loio 

1010 

1010 

6C. 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1010 

1010 

42-8 

83-6 

84-5 

85-5 

8G-5 

87-4 

88-4 

89-3 

90-2 

91-2 

92-2 

42-8 

93-1 

94-1 

95 

95-9 

96-8 

97-8 

98-7 

99-6 

6C. 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

6C. 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

1009 

44-6 

83-3 

84-2 

85-2 

86-2 

87-2 

88-1 

89-1 

90 

91 

91-9 

44-6 

92-9 

93-9 

94-8 

95-7 

96-6 

97-6 

98-5 

99-4 

7 C. 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

7C. 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

1008 

46-4 

83 

84 

85 

85-9 

86-9 

87-9 

88-8 

89-8 

90-7 

91-7 

46-4 

92-7 

93-6 

94-6 

95-5 

96-4 

97-4 

98-3 

99-2 

8C. 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

8C. 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

1007 

48-2 

82-7 

83-7 

84-7 

85-7 

86-6 

87-6 

88-6 

89-5 

90-5 

91-5 

48-2 

92-5 

93-4 

94-4 

95-3 

96-2 

97-2 

98-1 

99-1 

100 

9C. 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

9C. 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

1006 

50-0 

82-4 

83-4 

84-4 

85-4 

8G-4 

87-4 

88-3 

89-3 

90-2 

91-2 

50-0 

92-2 

93-2 

94-2 

95-1 

96 

97 

98 

98-9 

99-9 

IOC. 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

10  C. 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

1005 

51-8 

82-2 

83-1 

84-1 

85-1 

86-1 

87-1 

88 

89 

90 

91 

51-8 

92 

92-9 

93-9 

94'9 

95-8 

96-8 

97-8 

98-7 

99-7 

11  C. 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

lie. 

1004 

1004 

1004 

10U4 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

63-6 

81-9 

82-9 

83-9 

84-8 

85-8 

86-8 

87-8 

88-7 

89-7 

90-7 

53-6 

91-7 

92-7 

93-7 

94-7 

95-6 

96-6 

97-6 

98-5 

99-5 

12  C. 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

12  C. 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

1003 

5.'5-4 

81-6 

82-6 

83-6 

84-G 

85-5 

86-5 

87-5 

88-5 

89-5 

90-5 

55-4 

91-5 

92-5 

93-5 

94-4 

95-4 

96-4 

97-4 

98-4 

99-3 

13  C. 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

13  C. 

1002 

1002 

100‘J 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

1002 

57-2 

81-3 

82-3 

83-3 

84-3 

85-3 

8G-3 

87-3 

88-2 

89-2 

90-2 

57-2 

91-2 

92-2 

93-2 

94-2 

95-2 

96-2 

97-2 

98-2 

99-2 

14  C. 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

14  C. 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

1001 

59-0 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

59-0 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

15  C. 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

15  C. 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

lOOO 

looo 

1000 

1000 

60-8 

80-7 

81-7 

82-7 

83-7 

84-7 

85-7 

8G-7 

87-7 

88-7 

89-7 

GO-8  ■ 

90-8 

91-8 

92.8 

93-8 

94-8 

95-8 

96-8 

97-8 

98-8 

99-8 

16  C. 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

10  c. 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

999 

32-6 

80-4 

81-4 

82-4 

83-4 

84-4 

85-4 

8G-4 

87-4 

88-4 

89-5 

G2-G 

90-5 

91-5 

92-6 

93-6 

94-6 

95-6 

96-6 

97-6 

98-7 

99-7 

17  C. 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

908 

17  C. 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

998 

64-4 

80-1 

81-1 

82-1 

83-1 

84-1 

85-2 

86-2 

87-2 

88-2 

89-2 

G4-4 

90-2 

91-3 

92-3 

93-3 

94-3 

95-4 

96-4 

97-4 

98-5 

99-5 

18  C. 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

yy? 

997 

997 

18  C. 

997 

997 

997 

yy? 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

997 

66-2 

79-8 

80-8 

81-9 

82-9 

83-9 

84-9 

85-9 

8G-9 

87-9 

88-9 

GG-2 

90 

91-1 

92-1 

93-1 

94-1 

95-2 

96-2 

97-3 

98-3 

99-3 

19  C. 

996 

996 

996 

996 

906 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

19  C. 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

996 

G8-0 

79-5 

80-5 

81-6 

82-G 

83-G 

84-6 

85-6 

8G-G 

87-7 

8S-7 

G8-0 

89-7 

90-8 

91-8 

92-9 

93-9 

95 

96 

97-1 

98-1 

99-1 

20  C. 

995 

995 

995 

995 

995 

995 

995 

995 

995 

995 

20  C. 

995 

995 

995 

995 

995 

905 

995 

995 

995 

995 

69-8 

79-2 

80-2 

81-3 

82-3 

83-3 

84-3 

85-3 

8G-4 

87-4 

88-4 

G9-8 

89-5 

90-5 

91-6 

92  6 

93-7 

94-7 

95-8 

96-9 

97-9 

99 

21  C. 

994 

991 

991 

994 

994 

994 

994 

994 

994 

994 

21  C. 

994 

994 

994 

994 

994 

994 

994 

994 

994 

994 

71-6 

78-9 

79-9 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

8G-1 

87-1 

88-2 

71-6 

89-2 

90-2 

91-3 

92-4 

93-4 

94-5 

95-6 

96-7 

97-7 

98-8 

22  C. 

993 

993 

993 

993 

993 

993 

993 

993 

993 

993 

22  C. 

993 

993 

993 

993 

993 

903 

993 

993 

993 

993 

73-4 

78-6 

79-6 

80-7 

81-7 

82-7 

83-8 

84-8 

85-8 

86-8 

87-9 

73-4 

89 

90 

91-1 

92-1 

93-2 

94-3 

95-4 

96-5 

97-5 

98-6 

23  C. 

992 

992 

992 

992 

992 

992 

992 

992 

992 

902 

23  C. 

992 

992 

992 

992 

992 

992 

992 

992 

992 

992 

75-2 

78-3 

79-3 

80-4 

81-4 

82-4 

83-5 

84-5 

85-5 

8G-5 

87-6 

75-2 

88-7 

89-7 

90-8 

91-9 

93 

94-1 

95-2 

96-2 

97-3 

98-4 

24  C 

991 

991 

901 

991 

991 

991 

991 

991 

9.M1 

991 

24  C. 

991 

991 

991 

991 

991 

991 

991 

991 

991 

991 

77-0 

78 

79 

80-1 

81-1 

82-1 

83-2 

84-2 

85-2 

86-3 

87-4 

77-0 

88-4 

89-5 

90-6 

91-6 

92-7 

93-8 

94-9 

96 

97-1 

98-2 

25  C. 

991 

991 

990 

990 

990 

990 

990 

990 

990 

•jUO 

25  C. 

990 

990  ^ 

990 

990 

990 

990 

990 

990 

990 

990 

78-8 

77-7 

78-7 

79-8 

80-8 

81-8 

82-9 

83-9 

84-9 

86 

87-1 

78-8 

88-2 

89-2 

90-3 

91-4 

92.5 

93-6 

94-7 

95-8 

96-9 

98-1 

26  C. 

990 

989 

989 

989 

989 

989 

989 

989 

989 

9o9 

26  C. 

989 

989 

989 

989 

989 

989 

989 

989 

989 

989 

80-6 

77-4 

78-4 

79-5 

80-5 

81-5 

82-6 

83-6 

84-7 

85-7 

86  8 

80-6 

87-9 

89 

90-1 

91-1 

92-2 

93-4 

94-5 

95-6 

96-7 

97-9 

27  C. 

989 

988 

988 

988 

988 

988 

988 

988 

988 

988 

27  C. 

988 

988 

988 

988 

988 

988 

988 

987 

987 

987 

82-4 

77-1 

78-1 

79-2 

80-2 

81-2 

82-3 

83-3 

84-4 

85-4 

86-5 

82-4 

87-6 

88-7 

89-8 

90-9 

92 

93-1 

94-3 

95-4 

96-5 

97-7 

28  C. 

988 

988 

9a7 

987 

987 

987 

987 

987 

987 

987 

28  C. 

987 

987 

987 

987 

987 

987 

987 

986 

986 

986 

84-2 

76-7 

77-8 

78-9 

79-9 

80-9 

82 

83 

84-1 

85-1 

86-2 

84-2 

87-3 

88-4 

89-5 

90-6 

91-7 

92-9 

94-1 

95-2 

96-3 

97-5 

29  C. 

987 

987 

987 

986 

986 

986 

986 

986 

986 

986 

29  C. 

986 

986 

986 

986 

986 

986 

986 

986 

985 

985 

83-0 

76-4 

77-7 

78-6 

79-6 

80-6 

81-7 

82-7 

83-8 

84-9 

86 

86-0 

87-1 

88-2 

89-3 

90-4 

91-5 

92-7 

93-8 

95 

96-1 

97-3 

30  C. 

986 

986 

986 

986 

985 

985 

985 

985 

985 

985 

30  C. 

985 

985  1 

985 

985 

985 

985 

985 

1 

985 

984 

984 
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The  second  of  Gay-Lussac’s  tables  corresponds 
with  Table  \TI.  of  Tralles,  and  gives  directly, 
though  less  accurately,  that  which  by  the  former 
table  is  only  obtained  by  a calculation,  namely,  the 
percentage  by  volume  of  the  liquid  at  any  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  is  tested,  from  the  observed  per 
cent.  Thus,  if,  as  in  the  former  example,  the 
alcoholometer  indicated  69  per  cent,  in  the  liquid 


at  77°  Fahr.,  the  observed  per  cent.,  59,  is  sought 
for  in  the  upper  horizontal  column,  and  in  the 
vertical  column  below  it  that  number  is  then  taken 
which  is  in  the  same  horizontal  column  with  the 
observed  temperature,  77°  Fahr.,  in  the  left-hand 
column,  which  in  this  case  is  65,  or  the  liquid  at  the 
observed  temperature  of  77°  Fahr.  contains  55 
volumes  of  anhydrous  alcohol. 


(GAY-LUSSAC).— ALCOHOLOMETRIC  TABLE  II. 

To  find  directly  the  percentage  of  absolute  alcohol  of  a liquid  at  any  temperature  from  the  observed  percentage 

at  the  same  temperature. 


Observed  per  centage  of  the  Alcoholometer. 


Temp. 

Fahr.  Cent. 

1 2 
p.coht.  p.cent 

S 1 4 1 5 1 C 

p.cent.  p.ccnt  p.ccut.  p.ccnt. 

7 1 8 1 9 1 in 

p.ccnt.  p.cent.  p.ccnt  p.cent. 

1 ’L 

p.cent 

12  1 13  1 '4 

p.cent  p.ccnt  p.cent 

15 

p.cent 

1 16 
p.cent 

1 17  1 18 

p.cent  p.ccnt 

1 m 

p.cent 

1 20 
p.cent 

32-0 

0 

1-3 

2.4 

3-4 

4-4 

5-4 

6-5 

7 5 

8-6 

9-7 

10-9 

12-2 

13-4 

14-7 

16-1 

17-5 

19 

20-4 

21-7 

23 

24-3 

33-I 

1 

— 

13-4 

14-7 

16 

17-3 

18-7 

20-1 

21-4 

22  7 

24 

35'li 

2 

— 

13-4 

14-7 

16 

17-2 

18-6 

19-9 

21-2 

22-4 

23-7 

37-4 

3 

— 

13-3 

14-6 

15-9 

17-1 

18-3 

19-7 

20-9 

22-1 

23-4 

39-2 

4 

— 

13-3 

14-5 

15-8 

16-9 

18-1 

19-4 

20-7 

21-9 

23-1 

41-0 

5 

1-4 

2-5 

3-5 

4-5 

5-5 

6-6 

7-7 

8-7 

9-8 

10-9 

12-1 

13-2 

14-4 

15-7 

16-8 

18 

19-2 

20-5 

21-6 

22-8 

42-8 

6 

— 

13-1 

14-3 

15-6 

16-7 

17-8 

19 

20-3 

21-4 

22-5 

44-6 

7 

— 

13 

14-2 

15-4 

16-6 

17-7 

18-8 

20 

21 

22-1 

40-4 

8 

— 

13 

14-1 

15-3 

16-4 

17-5 

18-6 

19-7 

20-7 

21-8 

48-2 

9 

— 

12-9 

14 

15-1 

16-2 

17-3 

18-4 

19-5 

20-5 

21-6 

50  0 

10 

1-4 

2-4 

3-4 

4-5 

5-5 

6-5 

7-5 

8-5 

9-5 

10-0 

11-7 

12-7 

13-8 

14-9 

16 

17 

18-1 

19-2 

20-2 

21-3 

51  8 

11 

1-3 

2-4 

3-4 

4-4 

5-4 

6-4 

7-4 

8-4 

9-4 

10-5 

11-6 

12-6 

13-0 

14-7 

15-8 

16-8 

17-9 

19 

20 

21 

53-6 

12 

1-2 

2-3 

3-3 

4-3 

5-3 

6-3 

7-3 

8-3 

9-3 

10-4 

11-5 

12-5 

13-.5 

14-6 

15-6 

16-6 

17-6 

18-7 

19-7 

20-7 

55-4 

13 

1-2 

2-2 

3-2 

4-2 

5*2 

0-2 

7-2 

8-2 

9-2 

10-3 

11-4 

12-4 

13-4 

14-4 

15-4 

16-4 

17-4 

18-5 

19-5 

20-5 

57-2 

14 

1-1 

2-1 

3-1 

4-1 

5-1 

6-1 

7-1 

8-1 

9-1 

10-2 

11-2 

12-2 

13-2 

14-2 

15-2 

16-2 

17-2 

18-2 

19-2 

20-2 

59-C 

15 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

|H 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

60-8 

16 

0-9 

1-9 

2-9 

3-9 

4-9 

5-9 

6 9 

7-9 

8-9 

9-9 

HO-9 

11-9 

12-91  13-9 

14-9 

15-9 

16-9 

17-8 

18-7 

19-7 

62-6 

17 

0-8 

1-8 

2-8 

3-8 

4-8 

5-8 

0-8 

7-3 

8-8 

9-8 

10-8 

11-7 

12-7 

13-7 

14-7 

15-6 

16-6 

17-5 

18-4 

19-4 

64-4 

18 

0 7 

1-7 

2-7 

3-7 

4-7 

5-7 

6-7 

7-7 

8-7 

9-7 

10-7 

11-6 

12-5 

13-5 

14-5 

15-4 

16-3 

17-3 

18-2 

19-1 

66-2 

19 

0-6 

1-6 

2-6 

3-6 

4*5 

5*5 

6*5 

7-5 

8*5 

9-5 

10-5 

11-4 

12-4 

13-3 

14-3 

15-2 

16-1 

17 

17-9 

18-8 

680 

20 

0-5 

1-5 

2-4 

3-4 

4-4 

5-4 

6-4 

7-3 

8-3 

9-3 

10-3 

11-2 

12-2 

13-1 

14 

14-9 

15-8 

16-7 

17-6 

18-5 

69-8 

21 

0-4 

1-4 

2-3 

3-3 

4-3 

5-2 

6-2 

7-1 

8-1 

9-1 

10-1 

11 

11-9 

12-8 

13-7 

14-6 

15-5 

16-4 

17-3 

18-2 

71-6 

22 

0-3 

1-3 

2-2 

3-2 

4-1 

5-1 

6-1 

7 

7-9 

8-9 

9-9 

10-8 

11-7 

12-6 

13-5 

14-4 

15-3 

16-2 

17 

17-y 

73-4 

23 

0-1 

1-1 

2-1 

3-1 

4 

4-9 

5-9 

6-8 

7-8 

8-7 

9-7 

10-0 

11-5 

12-4 

13-3 

14-1 

15 

15-9 

16-7 

17-6 

75-2 

24 

0-0 

1 

1-9 

2-9 

3-8 

4-8 

6-8 

6-7 

7-6 

8 5 

9-5 

10-4 

11-3 

12-2 

13-1 

13-9 

14-8 

15-7 

16-5 

17-4 

77-0 

25 



0-8 

1-7 

2-7 

3-6 

4-6 

5*5 

6-5 

7-4 

8-3 

9-3 

10-2 

11-1 

12 

12-8 

13-6 

14-5 

15-4 

16-2 

17-1 

78-8 

26 



0-7 

1-6 

2-6 

3-5 

4-4 

5-4 

6-3 

7 2 

8-1 

9 

9-9 

10-8 

11-7 

12-6 

13-4 

14-2 

15-1 

15-9 

16-7 

80-6 

27 

— 

0-5 

1-5 

2-4 

3-3 

4-3 

5-2 

6-1 

n 

7-9 

8-8 

9-7 1 10-6 

11-5 

12-3 

13-1 

13-9 

14-8 

15-6 

16-4 

82-4 

28 

— 

0-3 

1-3 

2-2 

3-1 

4-1 

5 

5-9 

6-8 

7-7 

8-6 

9-5, 

10-3 

11  2 

12 

12-8 

13-6 

14-4 

15-2 

16 

84-2 

29 

— 

0-1 

1-1 

2 

2-9 

3-9 

4-8 

5-7 

6-6 

7-5 

8-4 

9-2 1 

10-1 

11 

11  7 

12-5 

13-3 

14-1 

14-9 

15  7 

86-0 

30 

— 

0-0 

0-9 

1-9 

2-8 

3-7 

4-6 

5-5 

6-4 

7-3 

8-1 

9 

9-8 

10-7 

11  5 

12-3  ‘ 

13 

13-8 

14-6 

15-4 

Temp 

Fahr. 

Cent 

21  22 
p.ccnt  p.cent 

p.<S.t 

!♦ 

p.cent 

2S  1 26  ' 27  1 28  1 29  »< 

p.ccnt  p.cent  p.ccnt  p.cent, p.cent  p.ccnt 

1 31  1.  32 
p.ccnt  p.ccnt 

33  1 34 
p.ccnt  p.cent 

35 

p.cent 

36  1 37 

p cent  p cent 

S8 

p.cent 

3!>  1 40 

p.cent^p.cent 

32-0 

0 

25-7 

27-1 

28-5 

29-9 

31-1 

32-3 

33-4 

34-5 

35-6 

36-6 

37-6 

38-5 

39-6 

40-6 

41-5 

42-5 

43-5 

44-4 

45-4 

46-4 

33-8 

1 

25-4 

26-8 

28-1 

29-4 

30-6 

31-8 

32-9 

34 

3.5-1 

36-1 

37-1 

38-1 

39-1 

40-1 

41-2 

42-2 

43-1 

44-1 

45 

46 

35-6 

2 

25 

26-4 

27-6 

28-9 

30-2 

31-4 

32-5 

33-5 

34-6 

3.5-6 

30*7 

37-7 

38-7 

39-7 

40-7 

41-7 

42-7 

43-7 

44-6 

'*,5-5 

37-4 

3 

24-7 

26 

27-3 

28-6 

29-8 '31 

32-1 

33-1 

34-1 

35-2 

36-2 

37-3 

38-3 

3‘)-3 

40-3 

41-3 

42-3 

43-2 

44-2 

45-2 

39-2 

4 

24-4 

25-7 

26-9 

28-1 

29-3 

30-6 

31-6 

32-7 

33-7 

34-7 

35-7 

36-7 

,37-7 

38-8 

39-8 

40-8 

41-8 

42-8 

43-8 

44-8 

41-0 

5 

24-1 

25-3 

26-5 

27-7 

28-9 

30-1 

31-2 

32-3 

33-3 

34-3 

35-3 

36-3 

37-3 

38-3 

39-3 

40-3 

41-4 

42-4 

43-4 

44-4 

42-8 

6 

23-7 

2.5 

26-1 

27-3 

28-5 

2j-7 

30-8 

31-8 

32-8 

33-8 

34-9 

35-9 

36-9 

37-9 

38-9 

3')-9 

40-9 

41-9 

42-9 

43-9 

44-6 

7 

23-4 

24-7 

25-8 

27 

28-1 

29-3 

30-3 

31-3 

32-3 

33-3 

34-3 

35-4 

3C>-4 

37-4 

38  4 

39-4 

40-4 

41-4 

42-4 

43-4 

46-4 

8 

23 

24-2 

2.5-4 

26-6 

27-7 

28-9 

29-9 

30-9 

31-9 

.32-9 

33-9 

34-9 

3.5-9 

.36-9 

38 

.39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

48-2 

9 

22-7 

23-9 

25 

26-2 

27-3 

28-5 

29-5 

30-5 

31-5 

32-5 

33-5 

34-5 

35-5 

36-5 

37-5 

38-6 

39  6 

40-6 

41-6 

42-6 

50-0 

10 

22-4 

23-5 

24-6 

2.5-8 

26-9 

28 

29-1 

30-1 

31-1 

32-1 

33-1 

34-1 

35-1 

36-1 

37-1 

38-1 

.39-1 

40-1 

41-1 

42-1 

51-8 

11 

22-1 

23-2 

24-3 

2.5-4 

26-5 

27-7 

28-7 

29-7 

30-7 

31-7 

32-7 

33-7 

34-7 

3.5-7 

36-7 

.37-7 

38-/ 

39-7 

40-7 

41-7 

53-6 

12 

21-8 

22-9 

24 

2.5-1 

26-1 

27-2 

28-2 

29-2 

30-2 

31-2 

32-2 

33-2 

34-3 

35-3 

36-3 

37-3 

38-3 

39-3 

40-3 

41-3 

.55-4 

13 

21  5 

22-6 

23-7 

24-7 

2.5-7 

26-8 

27-8 

28-8 

29-8 

30-8 

31-8 

32-8 

33-8 

34-8 

35-8 

36-8 

37-8 

38-8 

39-8 

40-9 

.57-2 

14 

21-2 

22-3 

23-3 

24-3 

25-3 

26-4 

27-4 

28-4 

29-4 

30-4 

31-4 

32-4 

33-4 

34-4 

35-4 

36-4 

37-4 

38-4 

39-4 

40-4 

.59-0 

15 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

60-8 

16 

20-7 

21-7 

22-7 

23-7 

24-7 

2.5-7 

26-6 

27-6 

28-6 

29-6 

30-6 

31-6 

32-5 

33-5 

34-5 

3.5-5 

30-5 

37-5 

38-5 

39-5 

62-6 

17 

20-4 

21-4 

22-4 

23-4 

24-4 

25-4 

26-3 

‘27-3 

28-2 

29-2 

30-2 

31-2  32-1 

33-1 

34-1 

35-1 

36-1 

37-1 

38-1 

39-1 

i4-4 

18 

20- 1 

21-1 

22 

23 

24 

25 

25-9 

26-9 

27-8 

28-8 

29-8 

30-8 

31-7 

32-6 

.33,6 

.34-6 

35-6 

36-6 

37-6 

,38-6 

66-2 

19 

19-8 

20-8 

21-7 

22-7 

23-6 

24-6 

25-5 

26-4 

27-3 

28-3 

29-3 

30-3 

31-2 

32-2 

33-2 

34-2 

35-2 

36-2 

37-2 

38-2 

68-0 

20 

19-5 

20-5 

21-4 

23-3 

24-3 

25-2 

26-1 

27 

27-9 

28-9 

29-9 

30-8 

31-8 

32-8 

33-8 

34-8 

3.5-8 

36-8 

37-8 

69-8 

21 

19-1 

20-1 

21-1 

22-1 

22-9 

23-9 

24-8 

25-6 

26-6 

27-5 

28-.5 

29 -.5 

30-4131-4 

32-4 

33-4 

34-4 

35-4 

36-4 

37-4 

71-6 

22 

18-8 

19-81  20-7 

21-6 

22-5 

23-3 

24-3 

2.5-2 

26-2 

27-1 

28-1 

29-1 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

3.5 

36 

36-9 

73-4 

23 

18-5 

19-4 

20-3 

21-3 

22-2 

•23-1 

24 

24-9 

2.5-8 

26-7 

27-7 

28-7 

29-6 

30-6 

31-6 

32-6 

33-5 

34-5 

35-5 

36-5 

75-2 

24 

18-2 

19-1 

20 

21 

21-8 

22-7 

23-6|24-5|  25-4, 26-3 

27-3 1 28-31  29-2130-2 

31-1 

32-1 

33-1 

34-1 

35-1, 

36-1 

VOL.  1. 
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Table  11. 

— Continued. 

Observed  per  ceuui^  oi'  the  Alcoholometer. 

21 

22 

23 

?4 

■>s 

26 

27 

•J8 

29 

30 

31 

32 

r^3 

3t 

S-i 

36 

37 

89 

1 4r> 

A'ahr. 

Cent 

p.cent. 

p.ccnt  p.cent  p.cent 

p.cent 

p.cent 

p.centV'Ccnt  p.cent 

p.ccnt 

p.ccnt  p.ccnt 

p.ccnt  p.ccnt  p.ccnt 

p.cent 

p.ccnt 

p.cent 

p.ccnt 

p.ccnt 

77-0 

25 

17-9 

18-8 

19-7 

20-6 

21-5 

22-4 

23-2 

24-2 

25-1 

26 

|26-9 

27-9 

28-8 

29-7 

30-7 

31-7 

32-7 

33-7 

34-7 

3.5-7 

78-8 

26 

17-6 

18-5 

19-4 

20-3 

21-2 

22*1 

22-9 

23-8 

24-7 

25-6 

1 26-5 

27-5 

28-4  29-3 

30-3 

31-3 

32-3 

33-3 

34-3 

3.5-3 

80-6 

27 

17-3 

18-21  19-1 

20 

20-8 

21-7 

22-6 

23-5 

24-3 

25-2 

26-1 

27-1 

27-9 

28-9 

29-9 

30-9 

31-9 

32-9 

33-9 

134-8 

8-2-4 

28 

16-9 

17-9 

18-8 

19-6 

20-5 

21-4 

22-2 

23-1 

23-9 

24-8 

125-7 

26-6 

27-5 

28-5 

29-5 

30-5 

31-5 

32-5 

33-5 

I34-4 

84-2 

29 

16-6 

17-5 

18-4 

19-3 

20-2 

21 

21-8 

22-7 

23-6 

24-4 

! 25-2 

26-2 

27-1 

28-1 

29-1 

30-1 

31-1 

32-1 

33-1 

|34 

86  0 

30 

16-3 

17  2 

18-1 

19 

19-8 

20-7 

21-5 

22-4 

23-2 

24 

24-9 

' 25-8 

26-7 

27-7 

28-7 

29-7 

30-7 

31-6 

32-6 

' 33-6 

lamp. 

41 

42 

43 

44 

48 

47 

43 

4. 

60 

1 51 

.'12 

r,a 

r.r. 

60 

67 

5^ 

69 

6(» 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

p.cent 

p.ccnt  p.ccnt  p.cent  p.cent  p.ccnt  p.cent 

p.cent  p.ccnt  p.cent 

p.ccnt 

p.cent  p.ccnt 

p.cent  p.ccnt  p.cent 

p.ccnt  p.ccnt 

p.ccnt.  ji.cent 

32-0 

0 

47-4 

48-4 

49-3  .50-3 

51-3 

52-3 

53-2 

54-1 

55-1 

56-1 

57-1 

58 

59 

59-9 

60-9 

61-9 

62-9 

63-9 

64-9 ; 05-8 

33-8 

1 

47 

48 

48-9  49-9 

50-8 

51-8 

.52-8 

53-7 

54-7 

55-7 

.56-7 

57-6 

58-6 

59-6 

60-6 

61-6 

62-5 

63-5 

64-5 

65-5 

35-6 

2 

46-5 

47-5 

48-5 

49-5 

50-4 

.51-4 

52-3 

53-3 

54-3 

55-3 

56-3 

57-2 

58-2 

59-2 

60-2 

61-2 

62-1 

63-1 

04-1 

65T 

37-4 

3 

46-2 

47-1 

4S-1 

49 

50 

51 

52 

52-9 

53-9 

.54-8 

55-8 

56-8 

57-8 

58-8 

59-8 

60-8 

61-7 

62-7 

03-7 

04-7 

30-2 

4 

45-8 

46-7 

47-7 

48-7 

49-6 

50-6 

51-5 

52-5 

53-5 

54-5 

55-5 

56-5 

67-4 

58-1 

59-4 

60-3 

61-3 

62-3 

G3*i5 

04-3 

41-0 

5 

45-3 

46-2 

47-2 

48-2 

49-2 

50-2 

51-1 

52-1 

53-1 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

60-9 

61-9 

02-9 

03-9 

42-8 

6 

44-9 

45-8 

46-8 

47-8 

48-8 

49-8 

50-8 

51-7 

52-7 

53-7 

54-7 

55-6 

56-6 

57-5 

58-5 

59-5 

60-5 

61-5 

62-5 

63-5 

44-6 

7 

44-4 

45-4 

46-4 

47-4 

48-4 

49-4 

50-4 

51-3 

.52-3 

53-2 

54-2 

55-2 

.56-2 

.57-1 

58-1 

.59-1 

60-1 

61-1 

62-1 

63-1 

46-4 

8 

44 

45 

46 

47 

47-9 

48-9 

49-9 

50-9 

51-9 

52-9 

53-9 

54-9 

55-8 

56-8 

57-8 

f.8-8 

59-8 

60-8 

61-8 

62-8 

48-2 

9 

43-6 

44-6  45-6 

46-6 

47-5 

48-5 

49-5 

50-5 

51-5 

52-5 

53-5 

54-5 

55-4 

.56-4 

57-4 

58-4 

59-4 

60-4 

61-4 

62-4 

50  0 

10 

43-1 

44-1 

45-1 

46-1 

47-1 

48-1 

49-1 

.50-1 

51-1 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

01 

02 

51-8 

11 

42-7 

43-7 

44-7 

45-7 

46-7 

47-7 

48-7 

49-7 

50-7 

51-7 

52-7 

53-7 

54-6 

55-6 

56-6 

57-6 

58-6 

59-6 

60-0' 01-6 

53-6 

12 

42-3 

43-3 

44-3 

45-3 

46-3 

47-3 

48-3 

49-3 

50-3 

51-2 

52-2 

.53-2 

54-2 

55-2 

.56-2 

57-2 

58-2 

59-2 

00-2 

61-2 

55-4 

13 

41-9 

42-9 

43-9  44-9 

45-9 

46-9 

47-9 

48-9 

49-9 

50-9 

51-9 

.52-8 

53-8 

54-8 

55-8 

56-8 

57-8 

58-8 

59-8 

00-8 

57-2 

14 

41-4 

42-4 

43-4 

44-4 

45-4 

46-4 

47-4 

48-4 

49-4 

50-4 

51-4 

.52-4 

53-4 

54-4 

66*4 

56-4 

57-4 

58-4 

59-4 

60-4 

59-0 

15 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

65 

56 

57 

58 

59 

loo 

60-8 

16 

40-6 

41-6 

42-6 

43-6 

44-6 

45-6 

46-6 

47-6 

48-6 

49-6 

50-6 

51-6 

52-6 

63*0 

54-6 

55-6 

.56-6 

57-6 

58-0 

59-6 

62-6 

17 

40-1 

41-1 

42-1 

43-1 

44-1 

45-2 

46-2 

47-2 

48-2 

49-2 

50-2 

51-2 

.52-2 

.53-2 

51-2 

55-2 

56-2 

.57-2 

58-2 

1 59-2 

64-4 

18 

39-7 

40-7 

41-7 

42-7 

43-7 

44-8 

45-8 

46-8 

47-8 

48-8 

49-8 

50-8151-8 

52-8 

.53-8 

54-8 

.55-8 

.56-8 

57-8 

158-8 

60-2 

19 

39-3 

40-3 

41-3 

42-4 

43-4 

44-4 

45-4 

46  4 

47-4 

48-4 

49-4 

50-4 

51-4 

52-4 

53-4 

54-4 

55-4 

56-4 

57-4;  58-4 

68-0 

20 

38'9 

39-9 

40-9 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

40 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

6!)-8 

21 

38-4 

39-4 

40-4 

41-5 

42-5 

43-5 

44-6 

45-6 

46-6 

47-6 

48-6 

49-6 

f.0-6 

51-6 

52-6 

53-6 

54-6 

55-6 

56-6 

57-3 

71-6 

22 

38 

39 

40 

41-1 

42-1 

43-1 

44-1 

45-1 

46-1 

47-1 

48-1 

49-1 

50-1 

51-1 

52-2 

53-2 

54-2 

55-2 

56-2  1 57-‘J 

73-4 

23 

37-6 

38-6 

39-6 

40-6 

41-6 

42  6 

43-6 

44-6 

45-7 

46-7 

47-7 

48-8 

49-8 

.50-8 

.51-8 

.52-8 

53-8 

54-8 

.55-8 

50-0 

75-2 

24 

37-2 

38-2 

39-2 

40-2 

41-2 

42-2 

43-3  i 44-3 

45-3 

46-3 

,47-3 

48-4 

49-4 

50-4 

51-4 

52-4 

53-4 

54-4 

55-4 

50-4 

77-0 

25 

30-7 

37-7 

38-7 

39-8 

40-8 

41-9 

42-9 

43-9 

44-9 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

50 

78-8 

26 

30-3 

37-3 

38-3 

39-4 

40-4 

41-5 

42-5 

43-5 

44-5 

45-5 

46-5 

47-5 

48-5 

49-5 

.50-5 

51-5 

52-5 

53-5 

54-5 

55-3 

80-6 

27 

35-9 

36-9 

37-9 

39 

40 

41-1 

42-1  i 43-1 

44-1 

45-1 

46-1 

47-1 

4S-1 

49-1 

50-2 

51-2 

52-2 

f.3-2 

.54-2 

55-2 

82-4 

28 

35-4 

36-5 

37-5 

38-6 

39-6 

40-6 

41-6 

42-6 

43-7 

44-7 

45-7 

46-7 

47-7 

48-7 

49-8  50-8 

51-8 

52-8 

53-8 

54-3 

84-2 

29 

35 

36 

37-1 

38-1 

39-1 

40-2 

41-2 

42*2 

43-3 

44-3 

45-3 

46-3 

47-3 

48-4 

49-4 

50-4 

51-4 

52-4 

53-4 

, 54-4 

86-0 

30 

34-6 

35-6 

36-6 

37-7 

38-7 

39-8 

40-8 

41-8 

42-8 

43.8 

44-9 

45-9 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

Temp. 

61 

62 

(13 

eri 

f.6 

67 

63 

«• 

70  1 

71 

n 

73 

74 

75 

'.6 

77 

78 

7h 

' eo 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

p.cent  p.cent  p.ccnt 

p.cent  p.cent 

p.ccnt  p.ccnt.  p.cent 

p.ccnt 

p.ccnt 

p.ccnt.  p.cent  p.cent  p.ccnt 

p.cent 

p.cunt  p.ccnt  p.cent 

p.cent  p.ccnt 

32-0 

0 

06-8 

67-8 

68-8 

69-8 

70-8 

71-7 

72-7 

73-7 

74-7 

75-7 

76-6 

77-6 

78-6  i 79-6 

80-6 

81-6 

82-6 

83-6 

84-5 

85-5 

33-8 

1 

6(j’5 

67-5 

68-5 

69-4 

70-4 

71-3 

72-3 

73-3 

74-3 

75-3 

76-2 

77-2 

78-2 

79-2 

SU-2 

81-2 

82  2 

83-2 

84-2 

S5-1 

35-6 

2 

66-1 

67-1 

68-1 

69-1 

70-1 

71 

71-9 

72-9 

73-9 

74-9 

7.5-9 

76-9 

77-9  78-9 

79-9 

80-9 

81-9 

82-9 

83-8 

84-7 

37-4 

3 

65-0 

G6*6 

67-6 

68-6 

69-6 

70-6 

71-6 

72-6 

73-6 

74-5 

75*5 

76-5 

77-5 

78-5 

79-5 

80-5 

81-5 

82-5 

83-4 

84-4 

39-2 

4 

05-3 

66-3 

67-3 

68-3 

69-3 

70-2 

71-2 

72-2 

73-2 

74-1 

75-1 

76-1 1 77-1 

78-1 

79-1 

80-1 

81-1 

82-1 

83 

84 

41-0 

5 

04-9 

65-9166-9 

67-9 

68-9 

69-8 

70-8 

71-8 

72-8 

73-8 

74-8 

75-7 

76-7 

77-7 

78-7 

79-7 

80-7 

81-7 

82-7 

83-7 

4^2 

6 

64-5 

65-5 

66*0 

67-5 

68-5 

G‘J*5 

70-5 

71-5 

72-5 

73-4 

74-4 

75-3 

76-3 

77-3 

78-3 

79-3 

80-3 

81-3 

82-3 

83-3 

44-5 

7 

64-1 

65-1 

66-1 

67-1 

68-1 

69-1 

70-1 

71-1 

72 

73 

74 

75 

70 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

82-9 

4G-4 

8 

63-8 

64-8 

65-8 

66-8 

67-7 

68-7 

69-7 

70-6 

71-6 

72-6 

73-6 

74-6 

75-6 

76-6 

77-6 

78-6 

79-6 

80-6 

81-0 

.82'6 

48-2 

9 

63-4 

64-4 

65-4 

66-4 

67-3 

68-3 

69-3 

70-3 

71-3 

72-3 

73-3 

74-2 

75-2 

70-2 

77-2 

78-2 

79-2 

80-2 

81-2 

82-2 

50-0 

10 

G3 

64 

65 

66 

67 

67-9 

6S-9 

69-9 

70-9 

71-9 

72-9 

73-9 

74-9 

75-9 

76-9 

77-9 

78-9 

79-9 

80-9 

81-9 

51-8 

11 

62-6 

63-6 

64-6 

65-6 

66-6 

67-6 

CS-6 

69-6 

70-6 

71-6 

72-6 

73-5 

74-5 

75-5 

76-5 

77-5 

78-5 

79-5 

80-5 

81-5 

53-6 

12 

62-2 

63-2 

64-2 

65-2 

66-2 

67-2 

68-2 

69-2 

70-2 

71-2 

72-2 

73-1 

74-1 

75-1 

76-1 

77-1  i 78-1 

79-1 

80-1 

81-1 

55'4 

13 

61-8 

62-8 

63-8 

64-8 

65-8 

66-8 

67-8 

68-8 

69-8 

70-8 

71-8 

72-8 

73  8 

74-8 

7.5-8 

76-8 

77-8 

78-8 

79-8 

80-0 

57-2 

14 

61-4 

62-4 

63-4 

64-4 

65-4 

GG'4 

67-4 

68-4 

69-4 

70-4 

71-4 

72-4 

73-4 

74-4 

75-41 

76-4 

77-4 

78-4 

79-4 

80-4 

59-0 

15 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

65 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

71 

75 

75 

77 

78 

79 

80 

60-8 

16 

60-6 

61-6 

62-6 

63-6 

64-6 

65-6 

66-6 

67-6 

68-6 

CJ-6 

70-6 

71-6 

72-6 

73-6 

74-6 

7,5-6 

76-6 

77-6 

78-0 

79-G 

62-6 

17 

6U-2 

61-2 

62-2 

63-2 

64-2 

65-2 

66-3 

67-2 

68-2 

69-2 

70-2 

71-2 

72-2 

73-2 

74-2 

75-2 

76-2 

77-2 

78-2 

79-2 

i4-4 

18 

59-8 

60-8 

61-8 

62-8 

63-8 

64-8 

65-8 

66-8 

67-8 

68-8 

69-8 

70-8 

71-8 

72-8 

73-8 

74-9 

75-9 

76-9 

77-9 

78-9 

66-2 

19 

59-4 

60-4 

61-4 

62-5 

63-5 

64-5 

65-5 

66-5 

67-5 

68-5 

69-5 

70-5 

71-5 

72-5 

73-5 

74-5 1 

75-5 

76-5 

77-5 

78-5 

68-0 

20 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65-1 

66-1 

67-1 

68-1 

69-1 

70-1 

71-1 

721 

73-1 

74-1 

75-1 

76-1 

77-1 

78-1 

6,)-8 

21 

58-6 

59-6 

60-7 

61-7 

62-7 

61-7 

64-7 

65-7 

66-7 

67-7 

68-7 

69-7 

70-7 

71-7 

7-2-7 

73-7 

74-7 

75-8 

76-8 

77-8 

71-6 

22 

58-2 

59-2 

60-3 

61-3 

62-3 

63-3 

64-3 

65-3 

66-3 

67-3 

68-3 

69-3 

70-3 

71-3 

72-3 

73-3, 

74-3 

75-4 

76-4 

77-4 

73-4 

23 

57-8 

58-8 

59-8 

60-9 

61-9 

62-9 

6.1-9 

64-9 

65-9 

66-9 

67-9 

68-9 

70 

71 

72  1 73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

75-2 

24 

57-4 

58-4 

59-4 

60-5 

61-5 

62-5 

ii3*5 

64-5 

65-5 

66-5 

67-5 

68-5 

69-6 

70-6 

71-6 

72-6 ' 

73-6 

74-6 

75-6 

76-6 

77-0 

25 

57 

58 

59 

60-1 

61-1 

62-1 

63-1 

64-1 

G5*l 

66-1 1 

67-1 

68-1 

69  2 

70-2 

71-2 

72-2 

73-2' 

74-2 

75-3 

76-3 

78-8 

26 

56-6 

57-6 

.58-6 

59-6 

60-7 

6£-7 

62-7 

63-7,64-7 

65  7 

66-7 

67-7 

68-8 

69-8 

70-8 

71-8, 

72-8 

73-8 

74-8 

75-9 

80-6 

27 

56-2 

57-2 

58-3 

59-3 

60-3 

61-3 

62-3 

63-3 

64-3 

65-3 

6G*3 

67-3 

68-4 

69-4 

70-4 

71-4 

72-4 

73-4 

74-4 

75-5 

82-4 

28 

55-8 

56-8 

57-8:. 58-8 

59-;) 

CO-9 

61-9 

62-9 

63-9 

64-9 

66 

67 

68 

69-1 

70-1 

71  1' 

72-1 

73-1’ 

74-1 

75-1 

84-2 

29 

55-4 

56-4 

57-4 

58-5 

59-5 

60-5 

61-5 

62-5 

63-5 

64-5 

65-6 

66-6 

67-7 

68'7 

69-7 

70-7 1 

71-7 

72-7 

73-7 

74  7 

86-0 

30 

55 

56 

67-1 

58-1 

59-1 

60-1 

61-1 

62-1 

63-1 

64-1 

65-2 

66-2 

67-3 

68-3' 

69-3 

70-3 

71-3 

72-3 

73-3 

74-3 
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(Gay-Lussac).  —Table  II.— ConclnHeiL 


Observed  per  centage  of  the  Alcoholometer. 


Temp. 

Futir.  Cent 

81 

p.cimt. 

i>'J  1 P3  i 84  1 P5  1 88  1 87 

p cent  p.cent.  p.cent  p cent  p.cent  p cent. 

88  1 80 
p.cent  p.cent 

90 

p.cent. 

1 91 
p cent 

99  1 9.1 
p.cent  p.cent 

P4  1 95  96 

p.cent  p.cent  p.  cent 

S7 

p.  cent 

p.  cent. 

S'! 

p.  cent 

100 

p.  cent 

32-0  0 

86*4 

87-4 

88-3 

89-2 

90-2 

91-2 

92-2 

93-1 

94 

95 

I95-9 

96-8 

97-7 

98-6 

99-5 

100-3 

1101-2 

33-8  1 

86-1 

87 

88 

89 

89-91  90-8 

91-8 

92-8 

93-7 

94-6 

1 95*6 

56-5!  97-4 

98-3 

99-2 

100 

100-9 

3.0-6  2 

85-7 

86-6 

87-6 

88-6 

89-6 

90-.' 

91 -fi 

92-4 

93-4 

94-3 

95-2 

96-1 

97 

97-9 

98-9 

99-8 

b /0-7 

37-4  3 

85-3 

86-3 

87-3 

88-3 

89-2190-2 

91-2 

9-2-1 

93 

94 

94-9 

95-8 

96-7 

97-7 

98-6 

9'.i-5 

100-4 

30-2  4 

85 

86 

87 

88 

88-9 

89-9 

90-8 

91-8 

92-7 

93-7 

94-6 

95-5 

96-4 

97-4 

98-3 

99-2 

luu-i 

n 

41-0  5 

84-7 

85-6 

86-6 

87-6 

88-5 

89-5 

90-5 

91-4 

92-4 

93-3 

94-3 

95-2 

90-2 

97-1 

98 

98-9 

99-8 

llOU-7 

42-8  6 

84-3 

85-3 

86-3 

87-3 

88-2 

89-2 

90-1 

91 

92 

93 

|93-9 

94-9 

95-9 

96-8 

97-7 

98  7 

99-6  dO"-.') 

44-6  7 

83-9 

84-9 

8.V9 

86-9 

87-9 

88-8 

89-8 

90-7 

91-7 

92-6 

93-6 

94-6 

95-0 

96-5 

97-4 

98-4 

99-3 

lUO-2 

46-4  8 

83-6 

84-6 

85-6 

86-5 

87-5 

88-5 

89-4 

90-4 

91-3 

92-3 

93-3 

94-3 

95-3 

96-2 

97-1 

98-1 

99 

99-9 

48-2  9 

83-2 

84-2 

85-2 

80-2 

87-1 

88-1 

89-1 

90 

91 

92 

93 

91 

95 

95-9 

90-8 

97-8 

98-7 

99-7 

100 

50-0  10 

82-8 

83-8 

84-8 

85-8 

86-8 

87-8 

88-7 

89-7 

90-7 

91-7 

92-7 

93-7 

94-7 

95-6 

96-5 

97-5 

98-5 

99-4 

100-4, 

51-8  11 

82-j 

83-4 

84-4 

85-4 

86-4 

87-4 

88-4 

89-4 

90-4 

91-4 

92-4 

93-3 

94-3 

95-3 

96-2 

97-2 

98-2 

99- 1 

100-1 

63-6  12 

82-1 

83-1 

84-1 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

' 92 

93 

94 

55 

95-9 

00-9 

97-9 

98-8 

99-8 

65-4  13 

81  8 

82-8 

83-8 

84-8 

85-7 

86-7 

87-7 

88-7 

89-7 

90-7 

91-7 

92-7 

93-7 

94  6 

96-0 

97-6 

98-6 

99-5 

67-2  14 

81-4 

82-4 

83-4 

84-4 

85-4 

86-4 

87-4 

88-3 

89-3 

90-3 

91-3 

92-3 

93-3 

94-3 

95-3 

96-3 

97-3 

98-3 

99-3 

59-0  15 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86  ■ 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

60-8  16 

80-6 

81-6 

82  6 

83-6 

84-6 

85-6 

86-6 

87-6 

88-6 

89-6 

i 90-7 

91-7 

92-7 

93-7 

94-7 

95-7 

90-7 

97-7 

98-7 

99-7 

62-6  17 

80-2 

81-2 

82-2 

83-2 

84-2 

85-2 

86-2 

87-2 

88-2 

89-3 

'90-3 

91-3 

92-4 

93-4 

94-4 

95-4 

96-4 

97-4 

98-5 

99-5 

64-4  18 

79-9 

80-9 

81-9 

82-9 

83-9 

84-9 

8.5-91  86-9 

87-9 

88-9 

89-9 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95-1 

96-1 

97-1 

98-2 

99-2 

66-2  19 

79-5 

80-5 

81-6 

82-6 

83-6 

84-6 

85.-6 

86-6 

87-6 

88-6 

89-6 

90-7 

91-7 

92-7 

93  7 

94-8 

95-8 

96-9 

97-9 

98-9 

68-0  20 

70-1 

80-1 

81-2 '82-2 

83-2 

84-2 

85-2 

86-2 

87-2 

88-2 

89-2 

90-3 

91-3 

92-4 

93-4 

94-5 

95-5 

96-G 

97-6 

98-0 

09-8  21 

78-7 

79-7 

80-8 

81-8 

82-8 

83-8 

84-8 

85-9 

86-9 

87-9 

88  9 

90 

91 

92 

93-1 

94-1 

95-2 

96-3 

97-3 

98-4 

71-6  22 

78-4 

79-4 

80-4 

81-4 

82-4 

83-4 

84-4 

85-5 

86-5 

87-6 

88-6 

89-6 

90-7 

91-8 

92  8 

93-9 

94-9 

96 

97 

98-1 

73-4  23 

78 

79 

80-1 

81-1 

82-1 

83-1 

84-1 

85-1 

86-1 

87-2 

88-3 

89-3 

90-4 

91-4 

92-4 

93-5 

94-6 

95-7 

96-7 

97-8 

75-2  24 

77-6 

78-6 

79-7 

80-7 

81-7 

82-7 

83-7 

84-7 

85-7 

86-8 

87-9 

88-9 

90 

91-1 

92-1 

93-2 

94-3 

95-3 

96-4 

97-5 

77-0  25 

77-3 

78-3 

79-3 

80-3 

81-3 

82-3 

83-4 

84-4 

85-4 

86-5 

87-5 

88-8 

89-7 

90-7 

91-8 

92-9 

93-9 

95 

96-1 

97-2 

78-8  26 

76-9 

77-9 

78-9  1 79-9 

80-9 

81-9 

82-9 

84 

85 

86-1 

;87-2 

88-2 

89-3 

90-4 

91-5 

92-5 

93-6 

94-7 

95-8 

97 

80-6  27 

76  5 

77-.') 

78-5 

79-5 

80-5 

81-6 

82-6 

83-6 

84-7 

85-7 

'86-8 

87-9 

89 

90 

91-1 

92-2 

93-3 

94-4 

95-5 

96-7 

82-4  28 

76-1 

77-1 

78-2 

79-2 

80-2 

81-3 

82-3 

83-3 

84-3 

85-4 

86-5 

87-5 

88-0 

89-7 

90-8 

91-9 

93 

94-1 

95-2 

96-4 

84-2  29 

75-7 

76-8 

77-8 

78-8 

79-8 

80-9 

81-6 

83 

84 

85 

^86-1 

87-2 

88-2 

89-3 

90-4 

91-6 

92-7 

93-8 

94-9 

96-1 

86-0  30 

75-3 

76-4 

77-4 

78-4 

79-4 

80-5 

81-5 

82-6 

83-6 

84-7 

|85-8 

86*9 

0 

00 

89 

90-1 

91-2 

92-4 

93-5 

94-6 

95-8 

Tralles’  and  Gay-Lussac’s  alcoholometers  have 
been  very  generally  adopted  in  different  countries. 
They  both  give  the  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  volume. 
If  it  be  desired  to  know  the  per  cent,  by  wei-ht,  it 
may  be  ascertained  from  the  per  cent,  in  volume  of 
the  liquid  at  60°,  by  the  following  table  ; — 

T.tBLE  OF  COMPARISON 


Between  the  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  volume  at  60°  Fahr. — 
TitALLEs’ — and  per  cent,  by  wei^^ht. 


Per  cent 

I Per  cent 

Tiy  volume. 

By  weight 

By  weight. 

By  voUiine. 

0 

0- 

0 

0- 

5 

4-00 

5 

6-25 

10 

8-05 

10 

12-42 

15 

12-15 

15 

18-52 

20 

16-28 

20 

24-57 

25 

20-46 

25 

30-55 

30 

24-69 

30 

36-45 

35 

28-99 

35 

42-25 

40 

33-39 

40 

47-92 

45 

37-90 

45 

53-43 

50 

42-.‘)2 

50 

.58-79 

55 

47-29 

65 

63-97 

60 

52-20 

60 

68-97 

65 

57-25 

65 

73-79 

70 

62-51 

70 

78-40 

75 

07-93 

75 

82-80 

80 

73-59 

80 

86-97 

85 

79-.'i0 

85 

90-88 

90 

8.5-75 

90 

94-46 

95 

92-46 

95 

97-01 

100 

100-00 

100 

100-00 

Knowing  the  percentage  volume  of  alcohol  in  a liquid 
at  any  tcmper.ature,  the  same  results  are  arrived  at 
when  such  percentage  is  multiplied  by  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  pure  anhydrous  spirit  at  the  normal 


thermometric  degree — 0v939  in  Tralles’  tables,  and 
0'7947  in  Gay-Lussac’s — and  dividing  this  product  by 
the  density  of  the  liquid  at  the  observed  temperature. 

TABLE  BY  LOWITZ, 


Giving  the  per  cent,  of  aliaolute  alcohol  by  weight,  from  the 
8]iecific  gravity  at  68'  Kabr.  ('.’O'  U.l 


Per  cent 

of  Specific 

alculiol  gravity 
by  ut  oti®. 

weight 

Per  cent 

Oi' 

alcchol 

by 

weight 

Specific 
: gravity 
ttt  Oo®. 

I'Per  cent 
l!  of 
1 alcohol 
1 ^’7 

weight 

Specific 
gravity 
at  oc*. 

Per  cent 
of 

alcohol 

by 

weiglit. 

Spcciflo 
gravity 
at  00*. 

100 

791 

74 

859 

48 

919 

23 

908 

99 

794 

73 

861 

47 

921 

22 

970 

98 

797 

72 

863 

46 

923 

21 

971 

97 

800 

71 

8G6 

45 

925 

20 

973 

96 

803 

70 

868 

44 

927 

19 

974 

95 

805 

69 

870 

43 

930 

18 

976  * 

94 

808 

68 

872 

4-2 

932 

17 

977 

93 

811 

67 

875 

41 

934 

16 

978 

92 

813 

65 

877 

40 

936 

15 

980 

91 

816 

65 

880 

39 

938 

14 

981 

90 

818 

64 

882 

38 

940 

13 

983 

89 

821 

63 

885 

37 

942 

12 

985 

88 

823 

62 

887 

36 

944 

11 

986 

87 

826 

61 

889 

35 

946 

10 

987 

86 

8'28 

60 

892 

34 

948 

9 

988 

85 

831 

59 

894 

33 

950 

8 

989 

84 

834 

68 

896 

32 

952 

7 

991 

83 

836 

57 

899 

31 

954 

6 

992 

82 

839 

56 

901 

30 

9.50 

0 

994 

81 

842 

55 

903 

29 

957 

4 

995 

80 

844 

54 

90.5 

28 

9.59 

3 

997 

79 

847 

53 

907 

27 

961 

2 

998 

78 

849 

62 

909 

26 

963 

1 

999 

77 

851 

51 

912 

25 

965 

0 

1000 

70 

853 

50 

914 

24 

966 

75 

856 

49 

917 

When  a scale  of  per  cent,  by  weight  is  added  to 
Tralles’  alcoholometer,  it  sometimes  bears  the  name 
of  Richter’s  scale. 
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In  England,  the  amount  of  revenue  which  flows 
into  the  treasury  annually  from  the  trade  in  spirituous 
liquors,  renders  it  a matter  of  inqDortance  to  ascertain 
the  real  strength  or  percentage  of  alcohol  with  expedi- 
tion and  accuracy.  Various  forms  of  alcoholometers 
have  therefore  been  constructed,  some  of  which 
(Sikes’  hydi’oineter  for  instance)  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  excise  board.  These  instruments  do 
not  note  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid,  but  the 
excess  or  deficiency  of  alcohol  above  or  below  a 
standard  liquor  called  proof  spirit — a term  which 
originated  in  a rude  method  of  ascertaining  the 
strength  of  spirit,  by  pouring  it  upon  some  gun- 
powder in  a dish,  and  ignitmg  it.  This  was  called 
the  proof.  If  the  gunpowder  took  fire  at  the  end  of 
the  combustion,  the  liquor  was  said  to  be  above  or 
over  proof ; but  if  the  powder  did  not  take  fire  the 
liquor  was  reputed  to  be  below  or  under  proof.  The 
gunpowder  test,  however,  is  quite  uncertain  as  to 
the  quantity  of  spirit  present  in  the  liquid ; for 
though  the  powder  may  be  ignited  when  only  a small 
quantity  of  spirit  is  used,  yet  on  employing  a larger 
amount,  so  much  water  may  be  left  behind  as  to 
prevent  the  ignition.  By  parliamentary  enactments 
the  strength  of  proof  spirit  has  been  fixed  at  such  a 
density  that  13  volumes  at  51°  Fahr.  should  equal 
in  weight  12  volumes  of  water  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture. According  to  this  standard,  proof  spirit  has  a 
gravity  of  '9186  at  00°  Fahr.,  and  contains  57'27  per 
cent,  by  volume,  or  49'50  per  cent,  by  weight,  of 
absolute  alcohol.  The  liquors  are  estimated  at  the 
quantity  of  spirit  above  or  below  this  standard,  as 
the  case  may  be  ; and  when  a numeral  is  prefixed,  it 
means  the  number  of  volumes  that  are  to  be  added 
to  or  subtracted  from  100  volumes  of  the  liquid,  to 
bring  it  to  standard  or  proof  strength  ; thus,  20  over 
proof  means  that  100  volumes  of  liquor  require  the 
addition  of  20  of  water  to  brmg  them  to  proof 
strength,  and  when  a liquid  is  20  under  proof,  it  is 
understood  that  20  parts  of  water  are  to  be  abstracted. 

Sikes’  hydrometer,  a description  of  which  follows, 
is  constructed  on  this  principle.  This  is  selected  for 
siiecial  illustration  on  account  of  its  being  the  one 
almost  exclusively  emifioyed  by  the  revenue  in  this 
country. 

It  consists  of  a flat  stem,  A B — Fig.  50 — 3'4  niches 
long,  which  is  divided  on  both  sides  into  10  or  some- 
times 11  equal  parts,  and  each  of  these  subdivided 
into  5,  the  scale  being  numbered  from  zero — 0 — to 
11.  The  stem,  A B,  is  soldered  to  a brass  ball,  L6 
inch  in  diameter,  into  which  is  fixed  a small  conical 
stem,  CD,  1T3  inch  long;  at  the  end  of  this  is  a 
pear-shaped  loaded  bulb,  D,  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  whole  instrument  is  made  of  brass,  and  is  6-7 
inches  long.  Nine  cii'cular  weights  accompany  it,  j 
numbered  10,  20,  30,  40,  &c.,  up  to  90,  and  there  is  j 
another  weight  in  the  form  of  a parallelopiped.  j 
Each  of  the  circular  weights  is  cut  into  the  centre, 
so  that  they  can  be  placed  on  the  conical  stem  at  C, 
and  slid  down  to  D ; in  consequence  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cone,  they  cannot  slip  off  at  D,  but  must 
be  brought  up  to  C for  that  purpose.  The  weight  in 
the  form  of  a parallelopiped  has  a square  notch  in 


one  of  its  sides,  by  which  it  can  be  placed  on  the 
summit.  A,  of  t!ie  stem.  In  using  this  instrument, 
it  is  immersed  in  the  spirit,  and  pressed  with  the 
finger  till  sunk  to  zero,  or  0,  so  as  to  wet  the  whole 
of  the  stem  ; from  the  resistance  felt,  experience 
teaches  which  weight  will  be  required  to  append  to 
it.  After  slipping  on  the  weight  at  c,  the  instrument 
is  again  immersed  into  the  liquid,  and  pressed  with 
the  hand  till  it  has  descended  to  0 on  the  scale ; the 
pressure  of  the  hand  is 
then  withdrawn,  and  the 
apparatus  is  allowed  to 
emerge  and  settle  at 
the  proper  point  of  the 
density  of  the  liquid,  as 
indicated  by  the  scale 
and  weights.  The  figure 
on  the  scale  to  which 
the  hydrometer  sinks 
is  now  carefully  ob- 
served, and  the  weight 
placed  upon  the  conical 
stem  added  thereto ; 
this  sum  will,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  tables  which 
accompany  the  instru- 
ment, where  the  same 
number  is  found  under 
the  column  indication, 
and  to  the  temperature 
which  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  liquid  imder 
examination,  give  the 
percentage  of  alcohol. 

The  strength  is  ex- 
pressed in  numbers, 
denoting  the  excess  or 
deficiency  per  cent,  of 
spirit  in  any  sample. 

Three  sliding  rules, 
which  are  used  instead 
of  the  tables,  likewise 
accompany  the  hydro- 
meter. The  exact  tem- 
j perature  of  the  liquid 
1 should  be  taken  pre- 
I vious  to  ascertaining 
the  gravity,  as  the  differ- 
ence in  temperature,  if 
not  corrected,  would 
give,  as  the  result,  a 
weaker  or  stronger 
liquor  than  if  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  60°  Fahr. 

When  excise  officers  use  this  instrument  they  are 
instructed  to  take  the  degree  above  the  mercury, 
when  it  stands  between  any  two  degrees  of  the 
thermometer,  as  also  the  division  below  the  surface 
of  the  liquid,  when  it  stands  between  any  two  lines 
of  the  hydrometer,  thus  giving  any  advantage  the 
difference  occasions  to  the  trader  or  manufacturer. 
The  square  weight  or  cap  shows  the  difference  between 
the  weight  of  proof  spirit  and  that  of  water,  as  described 


Fig.  50. 
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in  the  first  clause  of  the  hydrometer  act,  being  one- 
twelfth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  hydrometer  when 
loaded  with  the  weight  60.  If  this  weight  be  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  stem  at  A,  and  the  hydrometer  be 
loaded  wi^’i  the  weight  GO,  it  will  sink  in  distilled 
water,  at  the  temperature  of  51°  Fahi.,  to  the  proof 
point,  p,  marked  on  the  narrow  edge  of  the  stem. 

The  following  will  serve  as  examples  to  show  how 
the  strength  of  the  spirituous  liquid  is  ascertained ; — 
Example  1. — Suppose  the  temperatiu-e  of  the 
solution  to  be  47°,  and  that  the  weight,  60,  is  re- 
quired to  sink  the  stem  of  the  hydrometer  to  8, 
which,  when  ;idded  to  the  weight  60,  will  give  68 ; 

40“  TO  50“  Temperature. 


then,  under  the  temperature  47°  Fahr.,  and  in  a line 
with  the  marginal  indication,  section  60,  68  is  sought 
for,  and  carrying  the  eye  along  it  is  seen  that  the 
liquor  is  lOj  under  proof. 

Example  2. — If  tlie  stem  of  the  instrument,  when 
loaded  with  50,  sinks  to  5,  and  the  temperature,  as 
shown  by  the  thermometer,  is  45°  Fahr.,  then  in  the 
marginal  section  headed  50,  55 — equal  to  the  weight 
50  and  the  indication  on  the  divided  stem — is  found; 
and  under  the  temperature  45°,  the  noted  strength 
is  10‘6  per  cent,  over  proof. 

The  following  are  two  out  of  fifty  pages  in  a book 
given  with  the  instrument: — 

Weight  50. 


Sikes’  Alcohoi.ometer  I. 


Tempcrntiire  of  the  spirits  by  Fahrjnheit's  thermometer. 


Indication. 

40» 

41» 

4:. 

42. 

44® 

4.5® 

40. 

47® 

46- 

49» 

50® 

Indication. 

60 

19-2 

18-9 

18-6 

18-3 

18-0 

17-7 

17-3 

17-0 

16-7 

lG-4 

IG-l 

50 

•2 

18-9 

18-6 

18-3 

18-0 

17-7 

17-4 

17-0 

lG-7 

lG-4 

16-1 

16-8 

•2 

•4 

18-7 

18-3 

18-0 

17-7 

17-4 

17-1 

16-8 

lG-4 

lG-1 

15-3 

15-5 

•4 

•6 

18-4 

18-1 

17-8 

17-5 

17-2 

16-9 

16-5 

lG-2 

15-9 

15-G 

1.5-3 

•6 

•8 

18-2 

17-8 

17-5 

17-2 

16-9 

16-6 

16-3 

15  9 

15-6 

15-3 

15-0 

•8 

51 

17-9 

17-5 

17-2 

16-9 

lG-6 

16-3 

16-0 

15-6 

15-3 

15-0 

14-7 

51 

•2 

17  6 

17-2 

16-9 

16-6 

16-3 

16-0 

15-7 

15-3 

15-0 

14-7 

14-4 

•2 

•4 

17-3 

16-9 

16-6 

16-3 

lG-0 

15-7 

15-4 

15-1 

14-7 

14-4 

14-1 

•4 

•6 

17-1 

16-7 

16-4 

16-1 

15-8 

15-5 

15-2 

14-8 

14-5 

14-2 

13-9 

•6 

•8 

16-8 

16-4 

16-1 

15  8 

15-5 

15-2 

14-9 

14-6 

14-2 

13-9 

13  6 

•8 

52 

16-5 

16-1 

15-8 

15-5 

15-2 

14-9 

14-6 

14-3 

13-9 

13-6 

13-3 

52 

•2 

16-2 

15-8 

15-5 

15-2 

14-9 

14-6 

14-3 

14-0 

13-G 

13-3 

13-0 

•2 

•4 

15-9 

15-5 

15-2 

14-9 

14-6 

14-3 

14-0 

13-7 

13-3 

13-0 

12-7 

•4 

•6 

15-6 

15-3 

15-0 

14-7 

14-4 

14-1 

13-7 

13-4 

13-1 

12-8 

12-5 

•6 

•8 

15-3 

15-0 

14-7 

14-4 

14-1 

13-8 

13-4 

13-1 

12-8 

12-5 

12-2 

•8 

53 

15-0 

14-7 

14-4 

14-1 

13-8 

13-5 

13-1 

12-8 

12-5 

12-2 

11-9 

53 

•2 

14-7 

14-4 

14-1 

13-8 

13-5 

13-2 

12-8 

12-5 

12-2 

11-9 

11-6 

•2 

•4 

14-4 

14-1 

13-8 

13-5 

13-2 

12-9 

12-5 

12-2 

11-9 

11-6 

11  3 

•4 

•G 

14-2 

13-9 

13-6 

13-3 

13-0 

12-7 

12-3 

12-0 

11-7 

11-4 

11  1 

•6 

•8 

13-9 

13-6 

13.3 

13-0 

12-7 

12-4 

12-0 

11-7 

11-4 

11-1 

10-8 

•8 

54 

13-6 

13-3 

130 

12-7 

12-4 

12-1 

11-7 

11-4 

11-1 

10-8 

10-5 

54 

•2 

13-3 

13-0 

12-7 

12-4 

12-1 

11-8 

11-4 

11-1 

10-8 

10-5 

10-2 

•2 

•4 

13-0 

12-7 

12-4 

12-1 

11-8 

11-5 

11-1 

10-8 

10-5 

10-2 

9-9 

•4 

•o 

12-8 

12-5 

12-2 

11-8 

11-5 

11-2 

10-9 

10-6 

10-2 

9-9 

9-6 

•6 

•3 

12-5 

12-2 

11-9 

11-5 

11-2 

10-9 

10-6 

10-3 

9-9 

9-6 

9-3 

•8 

55 

12-2 

11-9 

11-6 

11-2 

10-9 

10-6 

10-3 

10-0 

9-6 

9-3 

9-0 

55 

•2 

11-9 

11-6 

11-3 

10-9 

lO-G 

10-3 

10-0 

9-7 

9-3 

9-0 

8-7 

•2 

•4 

11-6 

11-3 

11-0 

10-G 

10-3 

10-0 

9-7 

9-4 

9-0 

8-7 

8-4 

•4 

•6 

11-3 

11-0 

10-7 

10-4 

10-1 

9-7 

9-4 

9-1 

8-8 

8*5 

8-1 

■6 

•8 

11-0 

10-7 

10-4 

10-1 

9-8 

9-4 

9-1 

8-8 

8*5 

8-2 

7-8 

•8 

56 

10-7 

10-4 

10-1 

9-8 

9-5 

9-1 

8-8 

8-5 

8-2 

7-9 

7-5 

56 

•2 

10-4 

10-1 

9-8 

9-5 

9-2 

8-8 

8-5 

8-2 

7-9 

7-6 

7-2 

•2 

'4 

10-1 

9-8 

9-5 

9-2 

8-9 

8-5 

8-2 

7-9 

7-6 

7-3 

6-9 

•4 

•6 

9-9 

9-G 

9-3 

9-0 

8-G 

8-3 

7-9 

7-6 

7-3 

7-0 

6-7 

•6 

•8 

9-6 

9-3 

9-0 

8-7 

8-3 

8-0 

7-0 

7-3 

7-0 

6-7 

6-4 

•8 

57 

9-3 

9-0 

8-7 

8-4 

8-0 

7-7 

7-3 

7-0 

6-7 

6-4 

6-1 

57 

•2 

9-0 

8-7 

8-4 

8-1 

7-7 

7-4 

7-0 

6-7 

6-4 

6-1 

5-8 

•2 

•4 

8-7 

8-4 

8-1 

7-8 

7-4 

7-1 

6-7 

6-4 

6-1 

5-8 

5-5 

•4 

•6 

8-4 

8-1 

7-8 

7-5 

7-2 

6-8 

6-5 

C-1 

5-8 

5-5 

5-2 

•6 

•8 

8-1 

7-8 

7-5 

7.2 

6-9 

6-5 

6-2 

5-8 

5*5 

5-2 

4-9 

•8 

58 

7-8 

7-5 

7-2 

G-9 

6-G 

6*2 

5-9 

5*0 

5-2 

4-9 

4-6 

58 

•2 

7-5 

7-2 

6-9 

6-G 

6-3 

5-9 

5-6 

5-2 

4-9 

4-6 

4-3 

•2 

•4 

7-2 

6-9 

6-6 

6-3 

6-0 

5-G 

5-3 

4-9 

4-6 

4-3 

4-0 

•4 

•6 

6-9 

6*l> 

6-3 

5-9 

5-7 

6-3 

5-0 

4-7 

4-3 

4-0 

3-7 

•6 

•0 

6-0 

6-3 

6-0 

5-6 

5-4 

5-0 

4-7 

4-4 

4-0 

3-7 

3-4 

•8 

51 

C-3 

6-0 

5-7 

5-3 

5-1 

4-8 

4-4 

4-1 

3-7 

3-4 

3-1 

59 

•2 

6-0 

5-7 

5-4 

5-0 

4-8 

4-4 

4-1 

3-8 

3-4 

31 

2-8 

•2 

•4 

5-7 

5-4 

6-1 

4-7 

4-5 

4-1 

3*8 

3-5 

3-1 

2-8 

2*5 

•4 

•G 

5-4 

6-1 

4-8 

4-4 

4-1 

3-8 

3-5 

3-2 

2-8 

2-5 

2-1 

•6 

•8 

5-1 

4-8 

4-5 

4-1 

3-8 

3-5 

3-2 

2-9 

2-5 

2-2 

1-8 

•8 

60 

4-8 

4-5 

4-2 

3-8 

3-5 

3-2 

2-9 

2-6 

2-2 

1-9 

1-5 

60 

Indication. 

40“ 

- 

42* 

1 

41. 

io® 

j 48. 

47® 

j 43. 

48® 

60® 

Indication. 

Tcn»iierutur*i  of  the  spiiiis  by  FahrvuliciiV  klicnnometcr. 
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Weight  60,  Sikes’  Alcoholometer  II.  Temperature  40°  to  50°, 


Teinpornture  of  the  spirit  by  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer. 

Indication. 

to» 

4)® 

42» 

,3. 

44* 

4o® 

4R® 

47® 

480 

j 49® 

60® 

Indication. 

60 

4-8 

4-5 

4-2 

3-8 

3-5 

3-2 

2-9 

2-6 

2-2 

1-9 

1-5 

60 

•2 

4-5 

4>2 

3-9 

3-5 

3-2 

2-9 

2-6 

2-3 

1-9 

1-6 

1-2 

•2 

•4 

4-2 

3-9 

3-6 

3-2 

2-9 

2-6 

2-3 

2-0 

1-6 

1-3 

•9 

•4 

•6 

3-9 

3-6 

3-3 

2-9 

2-6 

2-3 

2-0 

1-7 

1-3 

1-0 

•6 

•6 

•8 

3-6 

3-3 

3-0 

2-6 

2-3 

2-0 

1-7 

1-4 

1-0 

•7 

•3 

•0 
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3-3 

3-0 

2-7 

2-3 

2-0 

1-7 

1-4 

1-1 

•7 

.4 

^’0 
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•2 

3-0 

2-7 

2-4 
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1-7 

1-4 

1-1 

•8 

•4 

•1 

•3 

•2 

•4 

2-7 

2-4 

2-1 

1-7 
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•8 

•5 

•1 

•2 

•6 

•4 

•6 

2-4 

2-1 

1-8 
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1-1 

•8 

•4 

•1 

•6 

•9 

•6 

•8 

2-1 

1-8 

1-5 

1-1 

•8 

•5 

•1 

•2 

•6 

•9 

1-2 

•8 
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1-8 

1-5 

1-2 

•8 

•5 

*2 

•2 

•5 

•9 
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1-5 
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•2 
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•9 

•5 

•2 
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•5 

•8 

1-2 

1-5 

1-8 

•2 

•4 

1-2 

•9 

•6 

•2 

•1 

•4 

•8 

1-1 

1-5 

1-8 

2-1 

•4 

•6 

•8 

•0 

■2 

•2 

•5 

•5 

•8 

11 

1-5 

1-8 

2 2 

2-5 

•G 

•8 

•5 

•2 

•1 

•8 

1-1 

1-4 

1-8 

2-1 

2-5 

2-8 

•8 
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•2 

•1 

•4 

■8 

I'l 

1-4 

1-7 

2-1 

2-4 

2-8 

3-1 
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•2 

•1 

•4 

•7 

1-1 

1-4 

1-7 

2-0 

2-4 

2-7 

3-1 

3-4 

•2 

•4 

•4 

•7 

1-0 

1-4 

1-7 

2-1 

2-4 

2-7 

3-0 

3-4 

3-7 

•4 

•6 

•8 

1-1 

1-4 

1-8 

2-1 

2-4 

2-7 

3-1 

3-4 

3-8 

4-1 

•6 

•8 

1-1 

1-4 

1-7 

2-1 

2-4 

2-8 

3-1 

3-4 

3-7 

4-1 

4-4 

•8 

61 

1-4 

1-7 

2-0 

2-4 

2-7 

3 1 

3-4 

3-7 

4-0 

4-4 

4-1 

64 

•2 

1-7 

2-0 

2-3 

2-7 

3-0 

3-4 

3-7 

4-0 

4-3 

4-7 

5-6 

•2 

•4 

2-0 

2-3 

2-6 

3-0 

3-3 

3-7 

4-1 

4-4 

4-7 

5-1 

.5-4 

•4 

•6 

2-4 

2-7 

3-0 

3-4 

3-7 

4-1 

4-4 

4-7 

5-0 

5-4 

6-7 

•6 

•8 

2-7 

3-0 

3-3 

3-7 

4-0 

4-4 

4-8 

5-1 

5-4 

5-8 

0-1 

•8 
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3-0 

3-3 

3-6 

4-0 

4-3 

4-7 

5-1 

5-4 

5-7 

6-1 

6-4 
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•2 
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3-6 

3-9 

4-3 

4-6 
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5-4 

5-7 
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6-4 
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•2 

•4 

3-6 

4-0 

4-3 

4-7 
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5-4 

6-7 

6-1 

0-4 

6-8 

7-1 

•4 

•6 

4-0 

4-3 

4-6 

.5-0 

5-3 

5-7 

6-1 

6-4 

6-7 

7-1 

7-4 

•6 

■8 

4-3 

4-7 

5-0 

5-4 

5-7 

C-1 

6-4 

0-8 

7-1 

7-5 

7-8 

•8 

6o 

4-6 

5-0 

5-3 

5-7 

6-0 

0-4 

6-7 

7-1 

7-4 

7-8 

8-1 
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5-3 

5-7 

6-0 

6-3 

6-7 

7-0 

7-4 

7-7 

8-1 

8-4 

•2 

■4 

5-3 

6-7 

6-0 

6-4 

6-7 

7-1 

7-4 

7-8 

8-1 

8-5 

8-8 

•4 

•6 

5-7 

6-0 

6-4 

6-7 

7-0 

7-4 

7-7 

8-1 

8-4 

8-8 

9-1 

•6 

•8 

6-0 

6-4 

6-7 

7-1 

7-4 

7-8 

8-1 

8-5 

8-8 

9-2 

9-5 

•8 

6? 

6-4 

0-7 

7-1 

7-4 

7-7 

8-1 

8-4 

8-8 

9-1 

9-5 

9-8 
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•2 

6-7 
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7-4 

7-7 

8-0 
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8-7 

9-1 

9-4 

9-8 
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•2 

•4 

7-1 

7-4 

7-8 

8-1 

8-4 

8-8 

9-1 

9-5 

9-8 

10-2 

10-5 

•4 

•6 

7-4 

7-7 

8-1 

8-4 

8-7 

9-1 

9-4 

9-8 

10-1 

10-5 

10-8 

•6 

•s 

7-8 

8-1 

8-5 

8-8 

9-1 

9-5 

9-8 

10-2 

10-5 

10-9 

11-2 

•8 

os 

8-1 

8-4 

8-8 

9-1 

9-4 

9-8 

10-1 

10-5 

10-8 

11-2 

11-5 

68- 

8-5 

8-8 

9-1 

9-4 

9-8 

10-2 

10-5 

10-9 

11-2 

11-6 

11-9 

■2 

•4 

8-8 

9-1 

9-5 

9'8 

10-1 

10-5 

10-8 

11-2 

11-5 

11-9 

12-2 

■4 

•0 

9-2 

9-5 

9-8 

10-1 

10-5 

10-9 

11-2 

11-6 

11-9 

12-3 

12-6 

•6 

•8 

9-5 

9-8 

10  2 

10-5 

10-8 

11-2 

11-5 

11-9 

12-2 

12-6 

12-9 

•8 
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9-9 

10-2 

10-5 

10-8 

11-2 

11-6 

11-9 

12-3 

12-6 

13-0 

13-3 
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•2 

10-3 

10-6 

10-9 

11-2 

11-6 

12-0 

12-3 

12-7 

130 

13-4 

13-7 

•2 

•4 

10-6 

10-9 

11-2 

11-5 

11-9 

12-3 

12-6 

13-0 

13-3 

13-7 

14-0 

•4 

•e 

11-0 

11-3 

11-6 

11-9 

12-3 

12-7 

13-0 

13-4 

13-7 

14-1 

14-4 

•6 

•8 

11-3 

11-6 

11-9 

12-2 

12-0 

13-0 

13-3 

13-7 

14-0 

14-4 

14.7 

•8 

7o 

11-7 

12-0 

12-3 

12-6 

13-0 

13-4 

13-7 

14-1 

14-4 

14-8 

l.Vl 
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Indication. 

41® 

430 

44® 

iilO 

460 

47® 

4S® 

Indication. 

Temperature  of  the  spirit  by  Fnlircnheils  thermometer. 

A modification  of  Sikes’  hydrometer  has  been  ' 
constructed  of  glass,  and  is  in  the  shape  of  an  ordi- 
nary hydi’ometer,  the  steni  being  divided  into  de- 
grees from  1 to  100 ; it  carries  a small  delicate 
spirit  Ihermometer  in  the  bulb,  to  which  a scale  is 
affixed,  having  references  from  0°  to  12°,  correspond-  , 
ing  tc  Fahienheit’s  scale  from  32°  to  80°.  The  j 
tempe  'ature  of  the  alcoholic  liquors  is  indicated  by  j 
tlie  sirali  thermometer ; and  the  calculations  in  the  ' 
tables  accompanying  the  instrument  are  made  to 


accord  with  these  numbers.  Tables  are  supplied 
with  the  hydrometer,  which  are  headed  by  the 
degrees  and  half  degrees  of  the  thermometric  scale  ; 
and  the  corresponding  amount  of  spirit  over  or  under 
proof  at  the  respective  degree  of  the  table  is  placed 
opposite  each  degree  of  the  hydrometer. 

AVhen  the  instrument  is  used  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  a liquid,  the  degree  of  immersion  and  also 
that  of  the  thermometer  arc  noted ; on  referring  to 
the  table  headed  by  the  observed  temperature,  the 
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percentage  of  spirit  over  or  under  proof  is  found  ! spirit  indicating  proof  strength  is  '9200.  Ure  has 
opposite  the  degree  to  which  the  hj’drometer  sunk  constructed  a table,  appended  below,  wherein  the 
in  the  liquid.  specific  gravity  corresponds  to  the  strength  noted  by 

By  Sikes’  hydrometer,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  tlie  hydrometer,  whether  over  or  under  proof  strength. 


COUUESI'OaDKNCE  between  the  specific  gbavities  and  per  cents,  of  alcoii.oe 
OVER  PROOF  AT  ii0°  FAHRENHEIT. 


Specific 

gravity. 

Per  cent, 
over 
pi  oof. 

Specific 

gTuvity. 

Per  cent 
over 
proof. 

Specific 

giuvity. 

Per  cent 
over 
pruoL 

Specific 

gravity. 

Per  cent 
over 
piuof. 

Specific 

gravity. 

iPer  cent 
over 
proof. 

Specific 

gravity. 

Per  cent 
uiuler 
proof. 

II 

Specific 

gravity. 

Per  ''cnt 
uii-ler 
proof. 

0-8156 

67-0 

0-8410 

54-2 

0-8657 

39-3 

0-8912 

21-9 

0-9178 

1-9 

0-9445 

21-9 

0-9722 

58-3 

8160 

66-8 

8413 

54-1 

8660 

39-1 

8915 

21-7 

9182 

1-6 

9448 

22-2 

97-26 

59*0 

8163 

66-6 

8417 

53-9 

8664 

38-9 

8919 

21-4 

9185 

1-3 

9452 

22-7 

9730 

59-7 

8167 

66-5 

8420 

53-7 

8667 

38-7 

8922 

21-2 

9189 

1-0 

9456 

23-1 

9734 

60-4 

8170 

66-3 

8424 

53-5 

8671 

38-4 

8926 

20-9 

9192 

0-7 

9460 

23-5 

9738 

61-1 

8174 

66T 

8427 

53-3 

8674 

38-2 

8930 

20-6 

9196 

0-3 

9464 

23-9 

9742 

61-8 

8178 

65’6 

8431 

53-1 

8678 

38-0 

8933 

20-4 

9200 

Proof. 

9468 

24-3 

9746 

62-5 

8181 

65-S 

8434 

52-9 

8681 

37-8 

8937 

20-1 

Under  proof. 

9172 

24-7 

9750 

63-2 

8185 

84:;8 

52-7 

8685 

37-6 

8940 

19-9 

9204 

0-3 

9476 

25-1 

9754 

63-9 

8188 

65-5 

8441 

52-5 

8688 

37-3 

8944 

19-6 

9207 

0 6 

9480 

25-5 

97.58 

64-6 

8102  ' 

65-3 

8445 

52-3 

8092 

37-1 

8948 

19-3 

9210 

0-9 

9484 

25-9 

9762 

65-3 

8196 

65-1 

8448 

52-1 

8695 

36-9 

8951 

19-1 

9214 

1-3 

9488 

26-3 

9766 

R6-0 

81  iiO 

65-0 

84.52 

51-9 

8699 

36-7 

8955 

18-8 

9218 

16 

9492 

26-7 

9770 

1 d6-7 

8203 

64-8 

8455 

51-7 

8702 

30-4 

8959 

18-6 

9222 

1-9 

9496 

27-1 

9774 

1 67-4 

8206 

64-7 

8459 

51-5 

8706 

36-2 

8-362 

18-3 

9226 

2-2 

9499 

27-5 

9778 

68‘0 

8210 

64-5 

8462 

51-3 

8709 

35-9 

8966 

18-0 

9229 

2-5 

9503 

28-0 

9782 

68-7 

8214 

64-3 

8465 

51-1 

8713 

35-7 

8970 

17-7 

9233 

2-8 

9507 

28-4 

9786 

69-4 

8218 

64-1 

8469 

50-9 

8716 

35-5 

8974 

17-5 

9237 

3-1 

9511 

28-8 

9790 

70-1 

8221 

61-0 

8472 

50-7 

87-20 

35-2 

8977 

17-2 

9241 

3-4 

9515 

29-2 

9794 

70-8 

8224 

63-8 

8476 

50-5 

87-23 

35-0 

8981 

16-9 

9244 

3-7 

9519 

29-7 

9798 

71-4 

8227 

63-6 

8480 

50-3 

8727 

34-7 

8985 

16-6 

9248 

4-0 

9.5-22 

30-1 

9802 

72-1 

8231 

«3-4 

8482 

50-1 

8730 

34-5 

8989 

16-4 

9252 

4-4 

9526 

30-6 

9806 

72-8 

8234 

63-2 

8486 

49-9 

8734 

34-3 

8992 

16-1 

9255 

4-7 

9.*)o0 

31-0 

9810 

73-5 

8238 

63-1 

8490 

49-7 

8737 

34-1 

8996 

15-9 

9259 

5-0 

9.534 

31-4 

9814 

74-1 

8242 

62.9 

8493 

49-5 

8741 

33-8 

9000 

15-6 

9263 

5-3 

9539 

31-1 

9818 

74-8 

8245 

62-7 

8496 

49-3 

8744 

33-6 

9004 

15-3 

9267 

5-7 

9542 

32-3 

9822 

75-4 

8249 

62*5 

8499 

49-1 

8748 

33-4 

9008 

15-0 

9270 

6-0 

9546 

32-8 

9826 

76-1 

8252 

62-3 

8503 

48-9 

8751 

83-2 

9011 

14-8 

9274 

6-4 

9550 

33-2 

9830 

76-7 

8256 

62-2 

8506 

48-7 

8755 

32-9 

9015 

14  5 

9278 

6-7 

9553 

33-7 

9834 

77-3 

8259 

62-0 

8.510 

48-5 

8758 

32-7 

9019 

14-2 

9282 

7-0 

9557 

31-2 

9838 

78-0 

8263 

61-8 

8513 

48.3 

1 8762 

32-4 

9023 

13-9 

9286 

7-3 

9561 

34-7 

9842 

78-6 

8266 

61-6 

8516 

48-0 

' 8765 

32-2 

9026 

13-6 

9291 

7-7 

9565 

35-1 

98-W 

79-2 

8270 

61-4 

8520 

47-8 

8769 

32-0 

9030 

13-4 

9295 

8-0 

9569 

35-6 

9850 

79-8 

8273 

61-3 

8523 

47-6 

8772 

31-7 

9034 

13-1 

9299 

8-3 

9573 

36-1 

98.54 

80-4 

8277 

61-1 

8527 

47-4 

8776 

31-5 

9038 

12-8 

9302 

8-6 

9577 

36-6 

9858 

81-1 

8280 

60-9 

8530 

47-2 

8779 

31-2 

9041 

12-5 

9306 

9-0 

9.580 

37-1 

9862 

81-7 

8284 

60-7 

8533 

47-0 

8783 

31-0 

9045 

12-2 

9310 

9-3 

9584 

37-6 

9866 

82-3 

8287 

60-5 

8.537 

46-8 

8786 

30-8 

9019 

12-0 

9314 

9-7 

9588 

38-1 

9870 

82-9 

8291 

60-4 

8540 

46-6 

8790 

30-5 

90.52 

11-7 

9318 

10-0 

9592 

38-6 

9874 

83-5 

8294 

60-2 

8.543 

46-4 

8793 

30-3 

9056 

11-4 

9322 

10-3 

9.596 

39-1 

9878 

84-0 

8298 

60-0 

8547 

46-2 

8797 

30-0 

9060 

11-1 

9326 

10-7 

9.599 

39-6 

9882 

84-6 

8301 

59-8 

85.50 

46-0 

8800 

29-8 

9064 

10-8 

9329 

11-0 

9603 

40-1 

9886 

85-2 

8305 

59-6 

8553 

45-8 

8804 

29-5 

9067 

10-6 

9332 

11-4 

9607 

40-6 

9890 

85-8 

8308 

59-5 

8556 

45-6 

8807 

29-3 

9071 

10-3 

9337 

11-7 

9611 

41-1 

9894 

86-3 

8312 

59-3 

8560 

45-4 

8811 

29-0 

9075 

10-0 

9311 

12-1 

9615 

41-7 

9893 

86-9 

8315 

.59-1 

8.563 

45-2 

8814 

28-8 

9079 

9-7 

9345 

12-4 

9619 

42-2 

9902 

87-4 

8319 

.58-9 

8566 

45-0 

8818 

28-5 

9082 

9-4 

9349 

12-8 

9623 

42-8 

9906 

88-0 

8322 

58-7 

8570 

44-8 

8822 

28-3 

9085 

9-2 

9353 

13-1 

9627 

43-3 

9910 

88-5 

8326 

58-6 

8573 

44-6 

8825 

28-0 

9089 

8-9 

9357 

13-5 

9631 

43-9 

9914 

89-1 

8329 

.58-4 

8577 

44-4 

8829 

27-8 

9093 

8-6 

9360 

13-9 

9635 

44-4 

9918 

89-6 

8333 

58-2 

8.581 

44-2 

8832 

27-5 

9097 

8-3 

9364 

14-2 

9638 

45-0 

9U22 

90-2 

8336 

58-0 

8583 

43-9 

8836 

27-3 

9100 

8-0 

9368 

14-6 

9642 

45-5 

9926 

90-7 

8340 

.57-8 

8.587 

43-7 

8840 

27-0 

9104 

7-7 

9372 

14-9 

9646 

46-1 

9930 

91-2 

8344 

57-7 

8590 

43-5 

8843 

26-8 

9107 

7-4 

9376 

15-3 

96.50 

46-7 

9034 

91-7 

8347 

57-5 

8594 

43-3 

8847 

26-5 

9111 

7-1 

9380 

15-7 

9654 

47-3 

9938 

92-3 

8351 

57-3 

8597 

43-1 

88.50 

26-3 

9115 

6-8 

9384 

1 .-0 

9657 

47-9 

9942 

92-8 

8354 

57-1 

8601 

42-8 

88.54 

26-0 

9118 

6-5 

9388 

16-4 

9661 

48-5 

9946 

93-3 

8358 

56-9 

8604 

42-6 

88.58 

25-8 

91-22 

6-2 

9392 

16-7 

9665 

49-1 

9950 

93-8 

8362 

56-8 

8608 

42-4 

8861 

25-5 

91-26 

5-9 

9396 

17-1 

9669 

49-7 

9954 

94-3 

8365 

56-6 

8611 

42*2 

8865 

25-3 

9130 

5-6 

9399 

17-5 

9674 

50-3 

9958 

94-9 

8369 

56-4 

8615 

42-0 

8.869 

25-0 

9134 

5-3 

9403 

178 

9677 

51-0 

9962 

95-4 

8372 

56-2 

8618 

41-7 

8872 

24-8 

9137 

5-0 

9407 

18-2 

9681 

51-6 

9966 

95-9 

8376 

.56-0 

8622 

41-5 

8876 

24-5 

9141 

4-8 

9411 

18-5 

9685 

52-2 

9970 

96-4 

8379 

55-9 

41-3 

8879 

24-3 

9145 

4-5 

9415 

18-9 

9689 

52-9 

9974 

96-8 

8383 

55-7 

8629 

41-1 

8883 

24-0 

9148 

4-2 

9419 

19-3 

9603 

53-3 

9978 

97-3 

8386 

55-5 

86.32 

40-9 

8886 

23-8 

91.52 

3-9 

94-22 

19-7 

9697 

54-2 

9982 

97-7 

8390 

55-3 

8636 

40-6 

8890 

23-5 

9156 

3-6 

9426 

20-0 

9701 

54-8 

9986 

98-2 

8393 

.55-1 

8639 

40-4 

8894 

23-2 

9159 

3-3 

9430 

20-4 

9705 

55-5 

9990 

98-7 

8396 

.55-0 

8643 

40-2 

8897 

23-0 

9163 

3-0 

9434 

20-8 

9709 

56-2 

9993 

99-1 

8400 

54-8 

8646 

40-0 

8901 

22-7 

9167 

2-7 

9437 

21-2 

9713 

56-9 

9997 

99-6 

8403 

54-6 

8650 

39-8 

8904 

2-2-5  1’ 

9170 

2-4 

9441 

21-6 

9718 

57-6 

1-0000 

100-0 

8407 

54-4 

8653 

39-6 

8908 

22-2  1, 

9174 

2-1 
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AltliougTi  it  had  long  been  kno.vn  that  the  boiling 
point  of  water  was  raised  by  the  solution  in  it  of 
neutral  salts  and  other  bodies,  the  application  of  this 
f ict  to  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
in  spirituous  liquors  was  reserved  for  the  Abbe 
Brossakd-Vidal,  of  Toulon,  who  ascertained  that 
the  boiling  point  of  such  liquors  was  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  alcohol  they  contained, 
irrespective  of  any  amount  of  saline  ingredients 

present  in  them. 
When  such  salts  are 
added  to  dilute  alco- 
hol as  abstract  a por- 
tion of  the  water,  the 
boiling  point  of  the 
solution  is  lowered, 
instead  of  the  reverse 
being  the  case. 

This  principle  also 
formed  the  basis  of 
Field’s  alcoholo  - 
meter,  for  the  de- 
termination of  the 
amoimt  of  sjiirit  in 
every  description  of 
alcoholic  liquor  at  any 
period  after  fermen- 
tation, for  which  he 
obtained  a patent  in 
1817.  It  consisted 
originally  of  a spirit 
lamji,  surmounted  by 
a boiler  containing 
the  liquid  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  a large 
cylindrical  glass  bulb 
containing  mercury, 
and  having  an  upright 
stem,  whose  calibre 
was  such  as  to  allow 
the  expansion  of  the 
mercury  to  elevate  a 
small  glass  float  which 
rested  on  its  surface. 
This  float  was  con- 
nected by  a thread 
with  a similar  bead, 
which  hung  in  the 
open  air ; the  thread 
passed  over  a pulley 
which,  turning  with 
the  molion  of  the 
beads,  caused  the  in- 
<lex  to  move  along  the  circular  graduated  scale.  This 
instrument  was  much  improved  by  Ure,  who  intro- 
duced, instead  of  the  cylindrical  bulb  and  beads,  a 
thermometer  attached  to  a graduated  scale.  Fig.  51 
shows  the  improved  instrument. 

A is  the  spirit  lamp,  surrounded  by  an  outer  coat- 
ing containing  cold  water  for  keeping  the  lamp  cool, 
should  many  successive  experiments  be  required ; B 
is  the  boiler,  which  fits  into  the  cage,  C,  in  the  case 
of  the  lamp ; a damper,  d.  regulates  the  heat  of  the 


lamp  ; E is  the  thermometer,  which  has  a very  small 
bore.  The  bottom  of  the  scale  on  the  ebullition 
thermometer  is  marked  P,  for  proof,  on  the  left 
side,  and  100 — proof  spirit — on  the  right  side.  It 
corresponds  with  178-6  Fahr.  nearly,  or  the  boiling 
point  of  alcohol,  spec.  grav.  -920. 

From  the  mean  of  a great  number  of  experiments, 
Ure  drew  up  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
boiling  point  of  alcohol  of  various  specific  gravities : — 

Tem\)erature  Fahr.  Specific  gravity. 

178- ,'i  0 y-200  — Proof. 

179- 75  0-9 J21  10  Under  proof. 

lSO-4  0-94J0 20  “ 

182- 01  0-9516  30  “ 

183- 40  0-960  40  » 

185-6  0-9665  50  « 

189  0 0-97-29  60  “ 

191-8  0-9786  70  “ 

196-4  0-9850  80  “ 

202-0  0-992  90  “ 

When  the  spirit  is  above  proof,  the  variation  of 
its  boiling  point  is  so  small  that  a strictly  accurate 
result  cannot  be  obtained : proof  S2iirit,  or  spirit 
apiiroaching  to  that  strength,  is  more  accurately 
tested  by  diluting  it  with  its  own  bulk  of  water 
before  ascertaining  the  strength,  and  then  doubling 
the  result.  Another  source  of  error  pointed  out  by 
Ure,  is  the  elevation  of  the  boiling  jioint  when  the 
liquor  is  kept  heated  for  any  length  of  time  ; this  is, 
however,  obviated  by  the  addition  of  common  salt 
to  the  solution  in  the  boiler  of  the  apparatus.  In 
order  to  correct  the  difference  arising  from  a higher 
or  lower  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  distilled  water 
should  be  boiled  in  the  apjiaratus,  and  the  temp)era- 
ture  noted ; for  the  boiling  point  of  the  alcoholic 
solutions  will  vary  as  that  of  the  water,  when  the 
jiressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  greater  or  less.  In 
order  to  correct  this  source  of  error,  a subsidiary 
barometrical  scale,  ii,  is  attached  to  the  thermometer, 
F.  The  method  of  using  this  alcoholometer  is  as 
follows : — 

The  lamp,  a,  is  lighted ; B is  filled  to  about  one 
inch  from  the  top  with  the  liquid  to  be  examined, 
to  which  a jiaper  of  common  salt  is  added,  and  the 
whole  is  then  placed  on  the  lamp,  a ; and  lastly,  the 
thermometer,  e,  is  fixed  to  the  scale,  with  its  bulb 
immersed  in  the  liquid.  Before  commencing  general 
operations  for  the  day,  the  boiler,  B,  is  fiUed  with 
water,  and  boiled;  if  the  column  of  mercui-j- remains 
at  29-5,  which  is  placed  opposite  to  100  on  the  scale 
at  the  left  hand— the  mean  boiling  point  of  water — 
no  correction  is  required  to  be  made  ; but  if  it  stands 
higher  or  lo-wer  than  this  figure,  the  various  boiling 
points  of  the  samples  bear  reference  to  this.  In 
testing  tlie  solutions,  when  the  mercui-y  begins  to 
rise  out  of  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  the  damper 
is  to  be  pushed  in  midway  into  the  groove  to  lower 
the  heat.  As  the  liquid  boils  freely,  the  mercury  in 
the  tube  will  become  stationai-y,  and  the  figure  on  the 
left  will  indicate  the  percentage  under  jiroof,  while 
that  on  the  right  will  show  the  percentage  over 
proof.  Field’s  alcoholometer  only  tells  the  quantity 
of  alcohol,  but  an  auxiliary  experiment  with  the 
hydrometer  will  readily  give  the  specific  gra-vity,  and 
upon  reference  to  Table  I.,  the  amount  of  saccharine 
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and  extractive  matter  can  be  ascertained.  In  testing 
wines,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  is  first 
taken,  then  the  boiling  point  ascertained  by  the  alco- 
holometer, and  the  corresponding  specific  gravity 
deducted  from  that  previously  found  by  the  hydro- 
meter ; the  difference  will,  upon  referring  to  Table 
II.,  show  the  quantity  of  extractive  and  saccharine 
matter  in  100  gallons  of  the  liquid.  For  example, 
if  the  specific  gravity  by  the  hydrometer  be  '989, 
and  that  by  the  alcoholometer  shows  the  pres- 
ence of  alcohol  of  69j®(j,  whose  specific  gravity 
is  ‘979  by  the  tables,  deduct  the  latter  giavity  from 
the  gravity  of  the  bulk,  or  ’989,  and  a difference 
of  ten  remains,  which  number,  upon  reference  to 
Table  II.,  will  give  25  lbs.  of  saccharine  and  ex- 
tractive matter  in  100  gallons,  combined  with  30^% 
gallons  of  proof  spirit.  Should  the  barometer  be 
above  or  below  the  standard  29‘5,  the  thermome- 
ter scale  wUl  t'.en  only  show  the  apparent  strength, 
and  reference  must  be  had  to  the  small  ivory  indi- 
cator, it  being  the  counterpart  of  the  barometrical 
scale  of  the  thermometer ; thus,  if  the  barometer 
indicate  30,  place  30  of  the  indicator  against  the 
boiling  point  of  the  liquid,  and  opposite  the  line  of 
29‘5  will  be  found  the  true  strength. 

Example  1. — Barometer  at  30. — -Suppose  the  mer- 
cury to  stop  at  the  same  point,  72  u.p. ; place  30  of 
the  indicator  against  72  on  the  thermometer,  and  the 
line  29‘5  will  cut  69’G  u.p.,  the  true  percentage. 

Example  2. — Barometer  at  29. — Suppose  the  mer- 
cuiy  to  stop  at  the  same  point,  72  u.p. ; place  29  of 
the  indicator  against  72  on  the  thermometer,  and  the 
line  29'5  will  cut  74-3  u.p.,  the  true  strength. 

To  ascertain  the  strength  of  malt  liquors  and  their 
respective  values,  the  instrument  has  been  furnished 
with  a glass  saccharometer,  testing  glass,  and  slide 
rule.  Commence  by  charging  the  test  glass  with  the 
liquid,  then  insert  the  saccharometer  to  ascertain  the 
present  gravity  or  density  per  barrel,  tlie  number  at 
which  it  floats  indicates  the  number  of  pounds  per 
barrel  the  liquor  is  heavier  than  water : — 

Example  1. — Suppose  the  saccharometer  to  float  at 
the  figure  8,  which  woidd  indicate  8 lbs.  per  barrel ; 
then  submit  the  liquid  to  the  boiling  test,  with  an 
addition  of  salt  to  arrest  the  mercury  at  the  true 
boiling  point  of  the  liquid ; now,  suppose  it  should 
show — the  barometrical  difference  being  accounted 
for — 90  U.P.,  that  would  be  equivalent  to  10  2>er 
cent,  of  proof  alcohol.  Kefer  to  the  slide  scale,  and 
place  A on  the  slide  against  10  on  the  upper  line  of 
figures,  and  facing  b on  the  lower  line  wiU  be  18, 
showing  tliat  18  lbs.  per  barrel  have  been  decom- 
posed to  constitute  that  percentage  of  spirit;  then, 
by  adding  18  lbs.  to  the  jiresent  8 lbs.  per  barrel, 
the  result  will  be  2G  lbs.,  the  original  wmight  of  the 
wort  after  leaving  the  copper. 

Examitle  2. — I'he  saccharometer  marks  10  lbs. 
per  barrel,  and  at  the  boiling  point  it  indicates  88 
U.P.,  equivalent  to  12  g.allons  of  proof  .spirit  per 
cent.;  jflace  A against  12,  and  opposite  B will  be  21^, 
the  number  of  lbs.  per  barrel,  which,  when  added  to 
the  10  lbs.  present,  will  give  a total  of  31^  lbs. 

To  anceiidlii  the  relatice  value. — Sujipose  the  pirice 
vou  I. 


of  the  2G  lbs.  beer  to  be  36.s-.  per  barrel,  and  the  31;^ 
lbs.  beer  to  be  40.<. — to  ascertain  which  beer  wiU  be 
the  cheaper,  place  2G  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rule 
against  3G,  and  opposite  31^  lbs.  will  be  43s.  7d., 
showing  that  the  latter  beer  is  cheaper  by  3.v.  Id.  per 
barrel.  By  this  instrument  the  quantity  of  spirit 
per  cent,  in  distiller’s  wort,  whether  it  be  in  progress 
of  fermentation  or  ready  for  the  still,  is  indicated, 
the  only  difference  being  in  the  allowances  in  the 
sliding  rule.  Saccharometers  applicable  to  the  fore- 
going rides  for  beer,  ale,  &c.,  have  been  adjusted  at 
the  temperature  of  G0°  Fahr.,  and  will  be  found 
sufficiently  correct  for  general  piurposes ; but  where 
extreme  minuteness  is  required,  the  variation  of 
temperature  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  for 
every  10  degrees  of  temperature  above  G0°,  three- 
tenths  of  a pound  must  be  added  to  the  gross 
amount  found  by  the  slide  rule  ; on  the  other  hand, 
for  every  10  degrees  below  60°,  three-tenths  of  a 
pound  must  be  deducted. 

For  cordialized  spirits  the  operation  is  different 
from  that  ajiplied  to  the  testing  of  beers,  which  have 
the  alcohol  generated  in  the  wort.  In  cordials  of 
every  kind,  the  alcohol  is  the  original,  and  tlie  sac- 
charine matter,  or  sugar,  is  an  addendum.  If  100 
gallons  of  sjiirit  are  required  of  a given  strength — ■ 
say  50  per  cent,  under  jiroof — 50  gallons  of  jiroof 
spirit  to  which  50  gallons  of  water  are  added  will  be 
of  this  strength,  and  upon  testing  it  by  the  alcoholo- 
meter it  will  be  found  as  correct  as  by  the  hydro- 
meter. But  in  cordializing  spirit,  the  reverse  is  the 
case  ; for  to  the  50  gallons  of  spirit,  proof  strength, 
50  gallons  of  sugar  and  watar  would  be  added, 
thereby  rendering  the  hydrometer  useless,  excepting 
for  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  bulk,  and, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  present,  so  a 
relative  quantity  of  water  must  have  been  disjilaced ; 
and  as  the  sugar  has  no  reducing  projierties,  the 
alcoholometer  will  only  show  the  strength  of  the 
cordial  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  water  contained 
in  it,  as  the  principle  indicates,  irresj>ective  of  the 
saccharine  or  extractive  matter.  Suppose,  in 
making  100  gallons  of  cordial  at  50  U.P.,  3 lbs.  of 
sugar  are  put  to  the  gallon,  or  300  lbs.  to  the  100 
gallons,  these  300  lbs.  displacing  18-G7  gallons  of 
water,  only  31 ’33  gallons  of  the  water,  instead  of  50, 
have  been  applied ; the  sugar,  without  reducing 
properties,  making  up  the  bulk  of  100  gallons,  which 
is  meant  to  represent  50  jier  cent.  U.p. 

The  alcoholometer  will  only  show  at  the  full  point 
of  ebullition  the  alcoholic  strength  in  relation  to  the 
water  in  100  gallons  of  the  mixture,  or  35  per  cent. 
U.P.,  leaving  15  jier  cent,  to  be  accounted  for  in  the 
bulk.  As  the  quantity  of  sugar  present  must  be 
determined  before  tliat  percentage  can  be  arrived 
at,  a double  object  will  be  effected  by  so  doing, 
namely,  eliciting  in  all  instances  the  qu.ai'tity  of 
sugar  Jiresent,  as  well  iis  the  jiercentage  of  sjiirit  to 
be  accounted  for. 

Examjile. — Suppose  the  specific  gravity  of  a cor- 
dial is  T07G,  then  submit  the  liquid  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  having  ascertained  the  percentage  of 
alcohol — 35  U.P. — the  specific  gravity  of  alcohol  at 
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that  strength  will  be  found  to  be  0‘956 ; deduct 
0‘956  from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  bulk,  or  1'076, 
and  ’120  will  remain ; refer  that  to  its  amount  in 
the  head  line  of  Table  II.,  namely,  120,  under  which 
will  be  found  3,  representing  3 lbs.  of  sugar  to  the 
gallon  ; and  by  runnhig  the  eye  down  its  column  to 
opposite  the  alcoholic  strength  indicated — 35  u.p. — 
will  be  found  14-9,  representing  the  water  displaced 
by  the  sugar,  and  which  amount  added  to  35  per 
cent,  ascertained,  makes  tlie  total  upon  the  bulk 
49’9  per  cent,  u.p.,  with  3 lbs.  of  sugar  to  the  gallon. 

Table  I.,  which  shows  the  specific  gravity  on  the 


bulk  of  the  mixture,  bears  reference  to  the  table  fol- 
lowing it — Table  II.  of  the  alcoholometer. 

In  estimating  the  density  of  various  g^ns  and 
cordials,  suppose  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  is 
found  to  be  '957,  and  by  the  boiling  point  it  proves 
to  be  14  U.P.,  whose  specific  gravity  is  ‘937 ; when 
this  is  deducted  from  the  former — '957 — the  remainder 
is  20,  under  which  in  Table  H.  will  be  found  or 
one-half  pound  of  sugar  to  the  gallon;  and  on 
observing  the  opposite  14  U.p.,  3'0  will  be  found, 
which,  added  to  14,  makes  the  total  on  the  bulk  17  per 
cent.  U.P.,  with  50  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  100  gallons. 


Table  I. 

Table  of  specific  gravities  by  Sikes’  hydrometer,  adapted  to  Field’s  alcoholometer  for  cordialized  spirits. 


Temperalure,  Spcc!2c  gravity  of  water,  1*000*. 


60 

10 

so 

80 

100 

no 

i-o 

130 

HO 

150 

ICO 

1:0 

1£3 

WL 

S.  G. 

wt. 

8.  0 

WL 

3.G. 

Wt. 

8.  C. 

Wt 

8.  G. 

Wt 

E.  G. 

wt.  a.  G. 

wt.  1 S.  G. 

Wt 

8.  G. 

Wt 

S.  G.* 

Wt  8.  G. 

Wt 

S.  0. 

Wt|  S.O. 

60 

922 

70 

942 

80 

CGI 

90 

981 

100 

1000 

110 

1020 

120  1041 

130  1063 

140 

1085 

160 

1107 

160  1129 

170 

1152 

180  1175 

1 

924 

1 

943 

1 

963 

1 

983 

1 

1002 

1 

1022 

lil044 

1 1065 

1 

1087 

1 

1109 

1 1131 

1 

1155 

l|  1178 

2 

926 

2 

945 

2 

965 

2 

985 

2 

1004 

2 

1024 

2 1046 

2 1067 

2 

1089 

2 

1111 

2 1134 

2 

1157 

2j  1180 

3 

928 

3 

947 

3 

967 

3 

987 

3 

1006 

3 

1026 

3 1048 

3 1069 

3 

1091 

3 

1113 

3 1136 

3 

1159 

3 1182 

4 

930 

4 

949 

4 

969 

4 

989 

4 

1008 

4 

1029 

411050 

4 1071 

4 

1093 

4 

1116 

4! 1139 

4 

1162 

4'  1185 

5 

932 

5 

951 

5 

971 

5 

991 

5 

1010 

5 

1031 

5 '1052 

5 1074 

5 

1096 

5 

1118 

5,1141 

5 

1164 

5;  1187 

6 

934 

8 

953 

6 

973 

6 

9J3 

6 

1012 

6 

1033 

6 10.54 

6 1076 

6 

1098 

6 

1120 

6 1143 

6 

1166 

6l  1189 

7 

936 

7 

955 

7 

975 

7 

995 

7 

1014 

7 

1035 

7 1 1056 

7 1078 

7 

1100 

7 

1123 

7 i 1145 

7 

1168 

7 1191 

8 

938 

8 

957 

8 

977 

8 

997 

8 

1016 

8 

1037 

8 1 1058 

8 1080 

8 

1102 

8 

1125 

81 1148 

8 

1171 

8 1194 

9 

940 

9 

959 

9 

979 

9 

999 

9 

1018 

9 

1039 

9 1 1061 

9 1082 

9 

1104 

9 

1127 

9! 1150 

9 

1173 

9 1196 

70 

942 

80 

9G1 

90 

981 

100,1000 

1 

110 

1020 

120 

1041 

130  1063 

140  1085 

150 

1107 

160 

1129 

170 1 1152 

180 

1175 

190  1199 

1 

Table  II. 

Table  showing  the  lbs.  of  sugar  per  gallon  in  cordialized  spirits,  with  the  per  centages  to  be  added  to  the  indicated  strength, 

per  the  alcoholometer. 


Diffiirence  of  gravity. 
Lbs.  of  sugar  per  gallon. 

10 
4 oz. 
or  25 
lo  100. 

15 
0 oz, 

-•k 

to  luO. 

20 
f;  oz. 
oU 

to  1(H>. 

£5 

K'  oz. 
toiuo. 

SO 

12  oz. 
75 

to  100. 

35 

14  OZ. 
87  V 
to  luO. 

40 

1*0 

45 

oz. 

60 

oz. 

1-4 

Differenco  of  gravity. 
Lbs.  of  sugar  per  gallon. 

Sp.  grav.  of  spirit 

920 

Per  cent,  of  spiiit 

Proof. 

1-6 

2-5 

3-4 

4.4 

5-3 

6-2 

7-1 

8-1 

9-0 

Per  cent  of  spirit 

Proof, 

Sp.  grav.  of  spMt 

920 

923 

2-5 

1-6 

2-5 

3-3 

4-3 

5-2 

6-1 

6-9 

7-8 

8-8 

2-5 

923 

926 

5- 

1-5 

2-4 

3-2 

4-2 

50 

5-9 

6-8 

7-7 

8-6 

6- 

926 

929 

7-5 

1-5 

2-3 

3-2 

4-1 

4-9 

5-8 

6-6 

7-5 

8-4 

7-5 

929 

932 

10- 

1-4 

2-2 

3-1 

4-0 

4-8 

5-7 

6-5 

7-4 

8-2 

10- 

932 

935 

12-5 

1-4 

2-2 

3-1 

3-9 

4-7 

5-5 

6-3 

7-2 

8-0 

12-5 

935 

938 

15- 

1-4 

2-1 

3-0 

3-8 

4-6 

5-4 

6-2 

7-0 

7-8 

15- 

938 

940 

17-5 

1-3 

2-1 

2-9 

3-7 

4*0 

5-3 

6-0 

6-8 

7-6 

17-5 

940 

943 

20- 

1-3 

2-0 

2-8 

3-6 

4.4 

5*2 

5-9 

6-7 

7-5 

20- 

943 

945 

22-5 

1-3 

2-0 

2-7 

3-5 

4-3 

5-0 

5-7 

6-5 

7-3 

22-5 

945 

948 

25* 

1-2 

1-0 

2-6 

3-4 

41 

4-8 

5-5 

6-3 

7-0 

25- 

948 

950 

27-5 

1-2 

1-9 

2-5 

3-3 

4-0 

4-7 

5-3 

6-1 

68 

27-5 

950 

952 

30- 

1-1 

1-8 

2-4 

3-1 

3-8 

4*5 

5-1 

5-8 

6-5 

30- 

952 

954 

32-5 

1-1 

1-7 

2-3 

3-0 

3-6 

4-3 

4-8 

5-5 

6-2 

32-5 

954 

956 

35- 

10 

1-6 

2-2 

2-9 

3-5 

4-1 

4-6 

5-3 

6-0 

35- 

956 

9.58 

37-5 

1-0 

1-6 

2-1 

2-8 

3-4 

3-9 

4.4 

5-1 

5-8 

37-5 

958 

960 

40- 

•9 

1-5 

2-0 

2-7 

3-2 

3-8 

4-3 

4-9 

5-5 

40- 

960 

962 

42-5 

•9 

1*5 

2-0 

2-6 

3-1 

3-6 

4-1 

4-7 

5-3 

42-5 

962 

964 

45- 

•9 

1-4 

1-9 

2-5 

3-0 

3-5 

4-0 

4-6 

5-1 

45- 

964 

965 

47-5 

•8 

1-4 

1-9 

2-4 

2-9 

3-4 

3-9 

4.4 

4-9 

47-5 

965 

967 

50- 

•8 

1-3 

1-8 

2-3 

2-8 

3-3 

3-8 

4-3 

4-8 

50- 

967 

969 

52-5 

•7 

1-2 

1-7 

2-2 

2-6 

3-1 

3-6 

4-1 

4-5 

52-5 

969 

970 

55- 

•7 

1-2 

1-6 

2-0 

2-4 

2-9 

3-4 

3-8 

4-2 

55- 

970 

972 

57-5 

•6 

1-1 

1-5 

1-9 

2-2 

2-7 

31 

3-5 

3-9 

57-5 

972 

973 

60- 

•6 

1-0 

1-4 

1-8 

2-1 

2-5 

2-9 

3-3 

3-6 

60- 

973 

974 

62-5 

•6 

1-0 

1*3 

1-7 

2-0 

2-4 

2-7 

3-1 

3-5 

62-5 

974 

976 

65* 

•5 

•9 

1-2 

1-5 

1-8 

2-2 

2-5 

2-8 

3-1 

65- 

976 

977 

67-5 

•5 

•8 

1-1 

1-4 

1-7 

2-0 

2-3 

2-6 

2-9 

67-5 

977 

979 

70- 

•4 

•7 

1-0 

1-3 

^•5 

1-8 

2-1 

2-4 

2-6 

70- 

979 

980 

72-5 

•4 

•7 

•9 

1-1 

1-3 

1-6 

1-9 

2-1 

2-3 

72-5 

980 

982 

75- 

•3 

•6 

•8 

10 

1-2 

1-4 

1-6 

1-8 

2-0 

75- 

982 

983 

77-5 

•3 

•5 

•7 

•9 

1-0 

1-2 

1-4 

1-6 

1-8 

77-5 

983 

984 

80- 

•2 

•4 

•6 

•8 

•9 

1-0 

1-2 

1-4 

1-6 

80- 

984 

986 

82-5 

•2 

•3 

•5 

•7 

•8 

•9 

1-0 

1-2 

1-4 

82-5 

986 

988 

85- 

•2 

•4 

•6 

•7 

•8 

•9 

1-0 

1-2 

85- 

988 

990 

87-5 

•1 

•2 

•3 

•5 

•6 

•7 

•8 

•9 

1-0 

87-5 

990 

992 

90- 

•1 

•1 

•2 

•4 

•5 

■6 

•7 

•8 

•9 

90- 

992 

994 

92-5 

•1 

•2 

•3 

•4 

•5 

•6 

•7 

•8 

92-5 

994 

996 

95- 

•1 

•2 

•3 

•4 

•5 

•6 

•7 

95* 

996 

998 

97-5 

.. 

.. 

.. 

•1 

•2 

•3 

•4 

•5 

•6 

97-5 

998 

I 


t 
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Care  must  be  taken  that  the  mercury  is  entirely  in 
the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  before  it  is  fixed  to  the 
stem ; and  salt  must  always  be  added  when  deter- 
mining the  boiling  point,  except  in  the  case  of 
water. 

ITie  instrument  is  very  useful  for  testing  the 
relative  quantity  of  fruit  and  alcohol  in  normal 
wines. 

Fownes  drew  up  a table  of  the  value,  in  absolute 
alcohol,  of  spirits  of  different  specific  gravities,  which 
is  given  below. 

ITie  table  was  formed  synthetically ; absolute  alco- 
hol and  distilled  water  were  weighed  out  in  the 
required  proportions,  mixed  in  small  closely-stopped 
bottles,  and  weU  shaken  together.  After  standing 
three  or  four  days,  the  mixtures  were  brought  to  the 
temperature  of  60°  Fahr.  exactly,  and  their  specific 
gravities  detennined  with  great  care.  When  two  or 
three  days  more  had  elapsed,  the  specific  gravity  was 
again  taken,  but  in  no  case  had  any  further  contrac- 
tion occurred.  Neither  was  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
mixture,  containing  nearly  equal  pai-ts  alcohol  and 
water,  which  had  been  so  examined,  changed  by  bemg 
inclosed  in  a strong  accurately-stoppered  bottle,  and 
heated  for  some  time  to  a temperature  above  its  boiling 
point. 

In  this  manner,  every  alternate  number  in  the  table 
— every  even  number — was  obtained  by  direct  experi- 
ment ; the  others  were  then  incorporated. 

TABLE  OF  THE  PROPOBTION  BY  WEIGHT 


Of  real  or  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  100  parts  of  spirits  ol 
different  specific  gravities,  at  the  temperature  of  60°  Fahr. 


8pf*cifle 

gravity. 

Percentoga  ' 
ot  ttIcuboL  1 

8peHAo 

giavity. 

Per  centnge 
of  ulcoboL 

Speoifte 

gravity. 

Per  centage 
of  alcuhol. 

•9991 

0-5 

•9511 

34 

•8769 

68 

•9981 

1 

•9490 

35 

•8745 

V 69 

•9;i65 

2 

•9470 

36 

•8721 

70 

•9917 

3 

•9452 

37 

•8696 

71 

•9930 

4 

•9434 

38 

•8672 

72 

•9914 

5 

•9416 

39 

•8649 

73 

•9898 

6 

•9396 

40 

•8625 

74 

•9884 

7 

•9376 

41 

•8603 

75 

•9809 

8 

•9356 

42 

•8581 

76 

•98.'i5 

9 

•9335 

43 

•8557 

77 

•9841 

10 

•9314 

44 

•8.533 

78 

•9828 

11 

•9292 

45 

•8508 

79 

•9815 

12 

•9270 

46 

•8483 

80 

•9802 

13 

•9249 

47 

•8459 

81 

•9789 

14 

•9228 

48 

•8434 

82 

•9778 

15 

•9206 

49 

•8408 

83 

•9766 

16 

•9184 

50  ■ 

•8382 

84 

•9753 

17 

•9160 

51 

•8357 

85 

•9741 

18 

•9135 

52 

•8331 

86 

•9728 

19 

•9113 

53 

•8305 

87 

•9716 

20 

•9090 

54 

•8279 

88 

•9704 

21 

•9069 

55 

•8254 

89 

•9691 

22 

•9047 

56 

•8228 

90 

•9678 

23 

•9025 

57 

•8199 

91 

•9665 

24 

•9001 

58 

•8172 

92 

•96.'i2 

25 

•8979 

59 

•8145 

93 

•9638 

26 

•8056 

60 

•8118 

94 

•9623 

27 

•8932 

61 

•8089 

95 

•9609 

28 

•8908 

62 

•8061 

90 

•9593 

29 

•8886 

63 

•8031 

97 

•9.578 

30 

•8803 

64 

•8001 

98 

•9560 

31 

•8840 

65 

•7909 

99 

•9544 

32 

•8816 

66 

•7938 

100 

•9528 

33 

•8793 

67 

tures  of  alcohol  and  water,  may  be  rendered  obvious 


by  comparing  the  actual  specific  gravities  of  such 
mixtures  with  their  calculated  mean  densities.  In 
Fig.  52,  on  the  next  page,  in  which  the  vertical 
lines  represent  the  percentage  of  alcohol  by  weight, 
and  the  horizontal  lines  the  specific  gravities,  the 
calculated  mean  specific  gravities  of  the  mixtures  are 
seen  to  form  a straight  diagonal  line  from  comer  to 
corner,  whUe  the  actual  densities  form  an  irregular 
curve  with  upward  convexity,  rising  quickly  to  its 
maximum  deviation  at  30  per  cent.,  running  almost 
parallel  with  the  other  line  to  50  per  cent.,  and 
thence  declining  until  it  reaches  the  extremity  of 
the  scale. 

Silbermann  holds  that  the  various  means  employed 
for  ascertaining  the  respective  quantities  of  alcohol 
and  water  in  mixtures  of  those  liquids  possess  many 
disadvantages.  The  distillation  process  is  rarely  em- 
ployed, on  aecount  of  the  great  skill  required  in  its 
application,  and  the  length  of  time  the  operation  de- 
mands before  the  results  are  arrived  at.  ITiis  method, 
at  best,  is  only  applied  where  accurate  and  scientific 
truth  is  required,  irrespective  of  delay  and  toil.  The 
density  test  is  open  to  error  on  account  of  extractive 
matters  being  present,  which  render  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  impregnated  liquid  higher  than  that  of 
alcohol,  and  thus  prevent  the  true  amount  of  spirit 
from  being  determined  with  strict  accuracy;  hence 
the  excise  duty  is,  in  consequence,  evaded.  Wines 
tested  by  the  density  process  only  indicate  about 
one-half  their  strength ; and  for  this  reason  Gay- 
Lussac  combines,  with  the  use  of  his  alcoholometric 
areometer,  the  distillation  test. 

He  objects  likewise  to  the  boiling  test  of  Field’s 
hydrometer,  that  liquids  may  be  heated  beyond  their 
boiling  point  without  ebullition,  and  that  the  ther- 
mometer, even  when  immersed  in  the  liquid,  may 
under  certain  circumstances  stand  several  degrees 
above  the  real  temperature,  which  would  give  rise  to 
a difference  in  result  of  four  alcoholometric  degrees 
for  every  such  extra  indication.  He  also  considers 
that  the  barometric  variations  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  some  better  way.  Stlbermann's  arrange- 
ment to  obviate  these  evils  is  based  upon  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  alcoholic  liquid.  It  is  well  known  that 
between  32°  and  212°  Fahr.  (0°  and  100°  C.),  the 
dilatation  of  alcohol  is  triple  that  of  water.  This  is 
much  greater  between  77°  and  122°  Fahr.  (25°  and 
50°  C.) — and  may  thus  be  demonstrated : — Pour 
water  at  25°  C.  into  a thermometer  tube,  so  as  to 
fill  the  reservoir,  and  a small  port'on  of  the  tube  up 
to  a certain  mark ; then,  on  heating  the  thermometer 
to  50°  C.  the  water  will  rise  a certain  distance  above 
the  mark,  and  let  this  point  be  scratched  on  the  tube; 
now,  if  the  same  quantity  of  pure  alcohol,  also  at  25° 
C.,  be  substituted  for  the  water,  and  heated  to  tlie 
temperature  of  50°  C.,  it  will  be  found  to  have  risen 
three  and  a half  times  higher  than  the  water.  Any 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  on  being  treated  in  the 
same  way,  will  be  found  to  have  a mean  point  of 
dilativtion  between  these  two,  and  will  be  nearer  the 
one  or  the  other,  according  as  either  liquid  prepon- 
derates. If,  therefore,  a series  of  mixtures  of  alcohol 
and  water  be  made,  beginning  with — 
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ALCOHOL. — Silbermann’s  Alcoholometer. 


Water  100  parts Alcohol  0 parts  ; 

do.  99  do.  1 “ 

do.  98  do.  2 “ 

and  so  on  up  to  pure  alcohol ; and  their  several  points 
of  elevation  at  the  respective  temperatures  (25°  to 
50°  C.),  be  carefully  marked  on  the  tube,  a complete 
centesimal  alcoholometric  scale  will  be  produced, 
which  will  indicate  the  quantity  of  alcohol  contained 
in  any  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  by  introducing 
it  at  25°  C.  and  heating  it  to  50°  C. 

The  same  process  may  be  employed  with  regard  to 
any  other  two  liquids  having  points  of  dilatation 
differing  between  those  of  alcohol  and  water ; but 
it  will  be  understood  that  the  same  scale  will  not 
serve  for  more  than  one  mixture.  To  adapt  this 


principle  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  alcoholometric 
measurement,  Silbermann  constructed  a thermometer 
in  a peculiar  manner,  thereby  forming  an  instrument 
which  he  named  a dUatomter,  Fig  53. 

The  form  and  arrangement  of  this  apparatus  are 
these : — A large  bidb  tube.  A,  of  the  form  of  a hydro- 
meter, but  tapering  at  the  bottom  and  open  at  the 
top,  is  fixed  to  a metal  plate,  to  which  a thermometer, 
C,  is  also  attached.  The  thermometer  is  graduated 
from  77°  to  122°  Fahr.  (25°  to  50°  C.).  Both  the 
thermometer  and  bidb  of  the  apparatus.  A,  are  im- 
mersed in  the  liquor  to  be  tested ; the  former  to 
show  the  temperature,  and  the  latter  to  ascertain  the 
expansion  of  the  liquid  when  it  is  heated  from  25°  to 
50°  C.  The  expansion  of  distilled  water  between 


Fig.  52. 

COMPARISON  OP  MEAN  AND  ACTUAL  SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES  OP  VARIOUS  MIXTURES  OP  ALCOHOL  AND  WATER. 


the  extreme  degrees  of  the  thermometer  is  marked 
on  the  stem  of  A by  the  figures  25  and  50 ; from  the 
latter  the  scale  of  degrees  from  1 to  100  appended  to 
the  stem  of  the  apparatus  commences,  and  by  it  the 
expansion  of  the  alcoholic  liquors  is  ascertained,  when 
such  liquors  are  heated  from  25°  to  50°  C.  A valve 
of  cork  or  india-rubber  closes  the  tapering  end  of  A ; 
this  valve  is  attached  to  a rod.  h h,  fastened  to  the 
supporting  plate  and  connected  to  a spring,  n.  To 
cause  the  liquid  under  examination  to  flow,  the  spring 
valve  is  depressed  by  turning  a screw  of  four  threads 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a quick  motion,  fitting  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  rod,  and  by  reversing  the  mo- 
tion of  the  screw  the  thermometer  is  closed ; some- 
times the  rod  may  be  made  to  terminate  in  a flattened 


end  or  cap,  as  the  figure  represents,  and  is  moved  by 
pressing  it  with  the  finger.  As  the  liquids  are  often 
impregnated  with  air  or  gas,  it  is  found  necessary, 
before  testing,  to  remove  it;  the  best  method  of 
effecting  this  is  by  means  of  a vacuum,  which  may  be 
produced  by  the  use  of  a small  leather  piston,  E, 
working  in  the  tube  of  the  thermometer.  This  piston 
serves  first,  by  suction,  to  fill  the  thermometer  from 
below  ; and  then,  the  lower  part  being  closed,  by  two 
or  three  strokes  to  separate  the  air  from  the  liquid. 
To  effect  the  withdrawal  of  the  piston  without  any 
shock,  so  as  not  to  divide  the  column  abruptly,  the 
piston-rod  is  made  hollow  throughout ; the  operator, 
having  wetted  his  finger,  applies  it  to  the  top  of  the 
piston-rod,  in  order  to  create  a vacuum  as  he  draws 


ALCOHOL. — Silbermann’s  Alcoholometer. 


up  the  piston ; he  then  withdraws  it  to  readmit  the 
air,  and  the  piston  is  thus  removed  witliout  a shock. 

In  order  to  fonn  the  vacuum  properly,  the  liquid 
must  be  pumped  in  until  it  rises  to  tlie  piston-rod ; 
on  depressing  the  piston  there  is  no  air  left  under- 
neath it.  The  tube  is  now  full  of  liquid,  and  by 


depressing  the  spring  valve  the  liquid  is  run  off,  until 
it  is  as  high  as  the  lowest  mark  on  the  tube,  when 
the  temperature  has  been  for  two  or  three  minutes  at 
the  lowest  degree  of  the  mercury  thermometer. 

Any  salts  or  vegetable  substances  present  in 
wines  or  alcoholic  liquors  do  not  materially  affect 
the  result.  There  is  no  occasion  to  fear  the  pres- 
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ence  of  any  liquid  more  dilatable  than  alcohol,  since 
such  liquids  are  more  expensive,  and  may,  besides, 
be  detected  by  their  peculiar  taste  and  smell,  The 
same  reasoning  is  also  applicable  to  liquids  less 
dilatable  than  water.  The  initial  temperature,  25°  C., 
Avas  selected  because  water  may  always  be  found 
below  that  temperature  in  summer.  The  final 
degree,  50°  C.,  was  chosen  to  avoid  the  effect  of 
evaporation,  which  might  diminish  the  actual  degree 
if  it  approached  too  near  the  boiling  point ; and  the 
range  between  this  and  25°  C.  was  found  sufficient. 
Besides,  these  two  points  offer  great  facilities  for  the 
experiment,  as,  if  it  be  conducted  in  a vessel  con- 
taining about  a quart  of  water,  a small  spirit  lamp 
underneath  it  Avill  be  sufficient  to  maintain  either 
the  one  or  the  otlier.  The  plate  carrying  the  ther- 
mometers serves  to  agitate  the  Avater,  that  its 
temperature  may  be  uniform  throughout. 

Dicas’  hydrometer  is  used  in  America  for  testing 
distilled  liquors;  it  is  made  of  copper,  with  a stem 
pointed  on  the  summit  to  receive  brass  poises,  and 
is  accompanied  by  a graduated  ivory  scale,  Avith  a 
sliding  rule  and  thermometer  to  make  corrections 
for  temperature.  By, this  instrument  the  strength 
of  the  spirit  is  indicated,  as  Avith  Sikes’  hydrometer, 
by  a certain  number  above  or  beloAv  proof  ; it  is  not 
much  used  in  this  country. 

The  alcoholometer  of  Tralles  is  used  in  Russia, 
those  of  Cartiers  and  Gaa-Lussac  in  France,  all 
of  Avhieh  determine  the  percentage  by  A'olume  of 
alcohol  in  a liquid,  and  by  means  of  the  calculation 
Avhich  is  given  in  the  foregoing,  the  percentage  by 
Aveight  is  obtained.  Having  the  percentage  of 
alcohol  by  Aveight  in  a liquid,  the  quantity  of  Avater 
is  likeAvise  found  by  deducting  the  amount  of  alcohol 
from  100 ; but  if  the  amount  of  alcohol  be  deter- 
mined by  volume,  this  rule  Avill  not  ansAver,  since, 
on  mixing  alcohol  and  Avater,  a contraction  takes 
place.  In  the  distillation  of  spirit  it  is  often  necessary 
to  reduce  stronger  alcoholic  liquors  to  loAver  degrees 
of  strength  ; and  unless  the  amount  of  contraction  be 
known,  considerable  labour  Avill  be  attendant  on  bring- 
ing the  mixture  to  the  desired  quality.  The  following 
table  shows  the  relative  volumes  of  alcohol  and 
water  which,  Avhen  mixed,  make  up  100  : — 


JOO  Volume^!  of  spirit  coiituin  j 

at  .W'  Fuhr  ( 5®  G.i.  I 

100  Vo.umes  of  spirit  contain 
at  £0®  Fahr.  (i5®  U.i. 

Volume  «)f  alcohol. 

Volume  of  wat  r i 

Volume  of  alcohol. 

Volume  of  water. 

100 

0 00 

45 

.58-64 

95 

6-18 

40 

63-44 

90 

n-9t  ! 

35 

68-14 

85 

17-47 

30 

72-72 

80 

2-2-87 

25 

77-24 

75 

28-19 

20 

81-72 

70 

33-14 

15 

86-20 

65 

38-615 

10 

90-72 

60 

43-73 

5 

95-31 

55 

48-77 

0 

100-00 

. 50 

53-745 

The  annexed  table  by  Gay-LussaC  shoAvs  the 
volume  of  Avater  per  cent.  Avhich  is  to  be  added  to 
a liquor,  of  Avhatever  strength,  to  bring  it  to  any 
degree  of  dilution. 
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ALCOHOL. — ^Dilution. 


In  this  table  the  top  horizontal  column  indicates 
the  percentage  by  volume  of  the  spirit  which  is 
required  to  be  produced.  The  vertical  columns 
under  the  top  line  specify  the  number  of  volumes  of 


water  which  are  to  be  added  to  1000  volumes  of 
alcohol,  the  richness  of  which  is  pointed  out  in  the 
vertical  column  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  table,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  spirit  properly  diluted. 


GAY-LUSSAC’S  TABLE  FOR  DILUTION  OF  ALCOHOL. 


inio 

vols.  of 
aloohoj 


Desired  strenptli  oftlie  spirit. 


Per  cent  by  volume. 


cent  by 
vol. 

80 

SI 

S2  1 

33 

H 

35 

SO 

37 

38 

Sd 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

31 

33 

32 

67 

32 

33 

100 

65 

31 

34 

134 

97 

63 

30 

35 

167 

129 

94 

61 

30 

36 

201 

162 

126 

91 

59 

20 

37 

234 

194 

157 

122 

89 

58 

28 

38 

268 

227 

189 

153 

119 

86 

56 

27 

39 

302 

200 

220 

183 

143 

115 

84 

55 

27 

40 

335 

292 

252 

214 

178 

144 

112 

82 

53 

26 

41 

369 

325 

284 

245 

208 

173 

140 

109 

80 

52 

25 

42 

403 

358 

315 

275 

238 

202 

109 

137 

107 

78 

51 

25 

43 

437 

390 

347 

300 

208 

231 

197 

154 

134 

104 

76 

50 

24 

44 

471 

423 

379 

337 

298 

261 

225 

192 

160 

130 

102 

75 

49 

24 

45 

505 

456 

411 

368 

328 

290 

254 

220 

187 

157 

127 

99 

73 

47 

23 

46 

539 

489 

443 

399 

358 

319 

282 

247 

214 

183 

153 

124 

97 

71 

46 

23 

47 

573 

522 

474 

430 

388 

348 

310 

275 

241 

209 

179 

149 

122 

95 

70 

46 

22 

48 

607 

555 

506 

461 

418 

377 

339 

303 

268 

235 

204 

174 

146 

119 

93 

68 

45 

22 

49 

641 

588 

538 

492 

448 

407 

367 

330 

295 

262 

230 

200 

171 

143 

116 

91 

07 

44 

21 

50 

675 

621 

570 

523 

478 

436 

396 

358 

322 

288 

256 

225 

195 

167 

140 

114 

89 

66 

43 

21 

51 

709 

654 

602 

554 

508 

465 

424 

386 

349 

314 

281 

2.50 

220 

191 

163 

137 

112 

87 

64 

42 

52 

743 

687 

634 

585 

539 

495 

453 

414 

376 

341 

307 

275 

244 

215 

187 

160 

134 

no 

80 

63 

53 

777 

720 

606 

610 

569 

524 

482 

442 

403 

307 

333 

300 

269 

239 

210 

183 

157 

132 

107 

84 

54 

811 

753 

699 

647 

599 

553 

510 

469 

431 

394 

359 

32.5 

293 

263 

234 

206 

179 

153 

129 

105 

55 

816 

780 

731 

079 

629 

583 

539 

497 

458 

420 

385 

350 

318 

287 

257 

229 

202 

170 

151 

127 

56 

880 

820 

763 

700 

660 

613 

568 

525 

485 

447 

411 

376 

343 

311 

281 

252 

224 

198 

172 

148 

57 

914 

853 

795 

741 

690 

642 

596 

553 

512 

473 

436 

401 

367 

335 

305 

275 

247 

220 

194 

109 

58 

949 

886 

827 

772 

721 

672 

625 

581 

540 

500 

462 

426 

392 

359 

328 

298 

269 

242 

216 

190 

59 

983 

919 

860 

804 

751 

701 

654 

609 

567 

527 

488 

452 

417 

384 

352 

321 

292 

264 

237 

212 

60 

1017 

053 

892 

835 

781 

731 

683 

637 

594 

553 

514 

477 

442 

408 

375 

345 

315 

286 

259 

233 

61 

1052 

986 

924 

807 

812 

760 

711 

665 

622 

580 

540 

503 

467 

432 

399 

368 

338 

309 

281 

254 

62 

1086 

1019 

957 

898 

842 

790 

740 

694 

649 

607 

566 

528 

491 

456- 

423 

391 

360 

331 

303 

276 

63 

1121 

1053 

989 

929 

873 

820 

769 

722 

676 

633 

593 

554 

516 

481 

447 

414 

383 

353 

325 

297 

64 

11,55 

1086 

1022 

961 

904 

850 

798 

7,50 

704 

660 

619 

579 

541 

505 

471 

438 

406 

376 

340 

318 

65 

1190 

1120 

1054 

992 

934 

879 

827 

778 

731 

687 

645 

605 

566 

529 

494 

401 

429 

398 

368 

340 

66 

1224 

1153 

1080 

1024 

965 

900 

856 

806 

759 

714 

671 

630 

591 

554 

518 

484 

451 

420 

390 

361 

67 

1259 

1187 

1119 

1055 

995 

930 

885 

834 

786 

741 

697 

656 

616 

578 

542 

508 

474 

443 

412 

383 

68 

1293 

1220 

1151 

1087 

1026 

969 

914 

863 

814 

767 

723 

681 

641 

60.3 

566 

531 

497 

465 

434 

404 

69 

1328 

1254 

1184 

1118 

1056 

998 

943 

891 

841 

794 

750 

707 

666 

627 

690 

554 

520 

487 

456 

426 

70 

1303 

1287 

1216 

1150 

1087 

1028 

972 

919 

869 

821 

776 

732 

691 

652 

614 

578 

543 

510 

478 

447 

71 

1397 

1321 

1249 

1182 

1118 

1058 

1001 

948 

897 

848 

802 

758 

716 

676 

638 

601 

566 

532 

500 

469 

72 

1432 

1354 

1282 

1213 

1149 

1088 

1030 

977 

924 

875 

828 

784 

741 

701 

662 

625 

589 

555 

522 

491 

73 

1467 

1388 

1314 

1245 

1180 

1118 

1060 

1005 

952 

902 

855 

810 

767 

725 

686 

648 

612 

578 

544 

512 

74 

1502 

1422 

1347 

1277 

1211 

1148 

1089 

1033 

980 

929 

881 

835 

792 

7.50 

710 

672 

635 

600 

567 

534 

75 

1536 

1456 

1380 

1309 

1241 

1178 

1118 

1061 

1008 

956 

908 

861 

817 

775 

734 

695 

658 

623 

589 

556 

76 

1571 

1489 

1413 

1340 

1272 

1208 

1147 

1089 

1035 

983 

934 

887 

842 

799 

7.58 

719 

681 

645 

611 

578 

77 

160i3 

1523 

1445 

1372 

1303 

1238 

1177 

1118 

1083 

1011 

961 

913 

867 

824 

782 

743 

705 

668 

599 

78 

1641 

1557 

1478 

1404 

1.334 

1268 

1206 

1147 

1091 

1038 

987 

939 

893 

849 

807 

766 

728 

691 

655 

621 

79 

1676 

1591 

1511 

14.36 

1365 

1299 

1235 

1175 

1119 

1065 

1014 

965 

918 

873 

831 

790 

751 

713 

678 

643 

80 

1711 

1025 

1544 

1468 

1396 

1329 

1265 

1204 

1147 

1092 

1040 

991 

943 

898 

855 

813 

774 

736 

700 

605 

81 

1746 

16,58 

1.577 

1500 

1427 

1359 

1294 

1233 

1175 

1119 

1067 

1017 

969 

923 

879 

837 

797 

759 

722 

687 

82 

1781 

1092 

1610 

15.32 

1458 

1389 

1323 

1261 

1203 

1147 

1093 

1043 

994 

948 

904 

801 

821 

782 

745 

709 

83 

1810 

1726 

1013 

1.5()4 

1489 

1419 

13.53 

1290 

1231 

1174 

1120 

1069 

1020 

973 

928 

885 

844 

805 

767 

731 

84 

1851 

1760 

1676 

1596 

1521 

1450 

1382 

1319 

1259 

1201 

1147 

1095 

1045 

998 

952 

909 

867 

828 

789 

753 

85 

1886 

1794 

1709 

1628 

1552 

1480 

1412 

1348 

1287 

1229 

1173 

1121 

1071 

1023 

977 

933 

891 

851 

812 

775 

86 

1921 

1828 

1742 

1060 

1.58.3 

1510 

1442 

1376 

1315 

12.56 

1200 

1147 

1096 

1048 

1001 

9.57 

914 

874 

834 

797 

87 

19oG 

1863 

1775 

1692 

1614 

1.541 

1471 

1405 

1343 

1284 

1227 

1173 

1122 

1073 

1026 

981 

938 

897 

857 

819 

88 

1992 

1897 

1808 

1724 

1645 

1571 

1.501 

1434 

1371 

13U 

12.54 

1200 

1147 

1098 

1050 

100.5 

961 

920 

880 

841 

89 

2027 

1931 

1841 

1757 

1677 

1602 

1.531 

1 4)3 

1400 

1339 

1281 

1226 

1173 

1123 

1075 

1029 

985 

943 

902 

863 

90 

2062 

1906 

1875 

1789 1 1708 

1633 

1.561 

1492 

1428  j 1367 

1308 

1252 

1199 

1148 

1100 

1053 

1009 

96G 

925 

886 
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Gat-Lu8sac’s  Table  for  Dilution  op  Alcohol. — Continued. 


Desired  strength  of  the  spirit. 

vols.  of  ■ ■ ■ I ■ . 

ftimluil  Per  cent,  by  volume. 


cent 
by  vol. 

60 

61 

63 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

51 

21 

52 

41 

20 

53 

62 

41 

20 

54 

83 

61 

40 

19 

65 

103 

81 

60 

39 

19 

56 

124 

102 

80 

59 

38 

19 

67 

14.5 

122 

100 

78 

58 

38 

19 

58 

16() 

142 

120 

99 

77 

57 

37 

18 

69 

187 

lO.i 

140 

118 

96 

76 

56 

37 

18 

CO 

203 

183 

160 

137 

116 

95 

74 

55 

36 

18 

Cl 

220 

204 

180 

r7 

135 

114 

93 

73 

54 

35 

17 

C2 

2.'ii  1 

22.- 

200 

177 

1.55 

133 

112 

92 

72 

53 

35 

17 

C3 

271 

245 

221 

197 

174 

1.52 

131 

110 

90 

71 

52 

34 

17 

64 

292 

206 

241 

217 

194 

171 

.50 

128 

109 

89 

70 

52 

34 

17 

65 

313 

286 

261 

237 

213 

190 

iu8 

147 

127 

107 

88 

69 

51 

33 

16 

66 

334 

307 

281 

256 

233 

209 

187 

166 

145 

125 

105 

86 

68 

50 

33 

16 

67 

355 

328 

301 

276 

252 

229 

206 

184 

163 

143 

123 

104 

85 

67 

49 

32 

16 

68 

376 

348 

322 

296 

272 

248 

225 

2U3 

181 

160 

140 

121 

102 

84 

66 

49 

32 

16 

69 

397 

369 

342 

316 

291 

267 

244 

221 

200 

178 

158 

138 

119 

101 

82 

65 

48 

32 

16 

70 

418 

390 

362 

336 

311 

286 

263 

240 

218 

196 

176 

156 

136 

117 

99 

81 

64 

47 

31 

15 

71 

439 

411 

383 

356 

331 

306 

282 

259 

236 

214 

193 

173 

1.53 

134 

116 

98 

80 

63 

47 

31 

15 

72 

40U 

431 

403 

376 

350 

325 

301 

277 

255 

232 

211 

191 

171 

151 

132 

114 

97 

79 

63 

46 

30 

15 

73 

482 

4.52 

424 

396 

370 

344 

320 

296 

273 

251 

229 

208 

188 

168 

149 

131 

113 

95 

78 

62 

46 

30 

15 

74 

503 

473 

444 

416 

390 

364 

339 

315 

291 

269 

247 

226 

205 

185 

166 

147 

129 

111 

94 

77 

61 

45 

30 

15 

75 

524 

494 

465 

437 

409 

383 

358 

333 

310 

287 

265 

243 

222 

202 

183 

164 

145 

127 

110 

93 

76 

60 

45 

29 

14 

76 

546 

515 

485 

4.57 

429 

403 

377 

352 

328 

305 

283 

261 

240 

219 

199 

180 

162 

143 

126 

109 

92 

75 

60 

44 

29 

77 

567 

536 

506 

477 

449 

422 

396 

371 

347 

323 

300 

278 

257 

236 

216 

197 

178 

159 

142 

124 

107 

91 

75 

59 

44 

78 

588 

557 

527 

497 

469 

442 

415 

390 

365 

341 

318 

296 

274 

2.53 

233 

213 

194 

176 

157 

140 

123 

106 

90 

74 

58 

79 

610 

578 

547 

517 

489 

461 

434 

409 

.384 

360 

336 

314 

292 

271 

250 

230 

211 

192 

173 

155 

138 

121 

105 

88 

73 

60 

631 

599 

568 

538 

509 

481 

454 

428 

402 

378 

354 

331 

309 

288 

267 

247 

227 

208 

189 

171 

153 

136 

120 

103 

87 

81 

653 

620 

588 

558 

529 

500 

473 

447 

421 

396 

372 

349 

327 

305 

284 

263 

243 

224 

205 

187 

169 

152 

135 

118 

102 

82 

674 

641 

609 

578 

549 

520 

492 

465 

440 

415 

390 

367 

344 

322 

301 

280 

260 

240 

221 

203 

184 

167 

150 

133 

117 

83 

696 

662 

G30 

599 

569 

540 

512 

485 

458 

433 

409 

385 

362 

339 

318 

297 

276 

256 

237 

218 

200 

182 

165 

148 

131 

84 

717 

683 

651 

619 

589 

559 

.531 

504 

477 

451 

427 

403 

379 

3.57 

335 

313 

293 

273 

2.53 

234 

216 

198 

180 

163 

146 

85 

739 

705 

671 

640 

609 

579 

550 

523 

496 

470 

445 

421 

397 

374 

352 

330 

309 

289 

269 

250 

231 

213 

195 

178 

161 

88 

761 

726 

692 

660 

629 

599 

570 

542 

515 

488 

463 

438 

415 

391 

369 

347 

326 

305 

285 

266 

247 

229 

211 

193 

176 

87 

782 

747 

713 

681 

649 

619 

589 

561 

534 

507 

481 

456 

432 

409 

386 

364 

343 

322 

302 

282 

263 

244 

226 

208 

191 

88 

804 

769 

734 

701 

669 

639 

609 

580 

553 

526 

500 

474 

4.50 

426 

403 

381 

359 

338 

318 

298 

279 

260 

241 

223 

206 

89 

820 

790 

7.55 

722 

690 

659 

629 

()(I0 

572 

544 

518 

493 

468 

444 

421 

398 

376 

355 

334 

314  295 

275 

257 

239  221 

90 

848 

812 

777 

743 

710 

679 

648 

619 

591 

563 

537 

511 

486 

462 

438 

415 

393 

372 

351 

331 .311 

291 

273 

254 

^236 

As  an  example.  If  it  be  required  to  prepare  an 
alcohol  of  50  per  cent,  from  a liquor  Avhich  is  80  per 
cent.,  the  number,  50,  is  sought  in  the  top  horizontal 
line  of  strengths,  and  in  tlic  vertical  line  under  this 
figure  the  number  631  is  found  in  a horizontal  line 
with  80  in  the  left-hand  vertical  column ; this  figure 
indicates  the  number  of  volumes  of  Avater  which  are 
to  be  added  to  1000  volumes  of  alcohol  of  80 
per  cent,  to  bring  it  to  the  required  degree  of 
dilution. 

Again,  if  it  be  requisite  to  bring  a sp’rit  of  60  per 
cent,  to  30  per  cent.,  the  latter  figure  is  found  in  the 
horizontal  column  at  the  top,  and  in  the  vertical 
column  under  it,  in  a line  with  60  on  the  left  hand, 
1017  is  seen,  which  is  the  number  of  measures  of 
water  required  to  reduce  1000  volumes  of  the  strong 
liquor  to  the  strength  of  30  per  cent. 

The  tables  for  determining  the  jiercentage  of 
alcohol,  as  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  serve  to 
give  a clear  view  of  the  composition  of  alcoholic 


Gay-Lussac’s  Dilution  Table. — ConchuJed, 


Desired  strength  of  the  spirit. 


vols.  of  , , 

ilroilul  Per  cent  by  volume. 


C<  lit. 

1 1 

by  vol. 

75 

70 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

80 

87 

8S|89 

76 

11 

77 

29 

14 

78 

43 

28 

14 

79 

57 

43 

28 

14 

80 

72 

57 

42 

28 

14 

81 

86 

71 

56 

42 

27 

14 

82 

101 

85 

70 

56 

41 

27 

13 

83 

116 

100 

85 

70 

55 

41 

27 

13 

84 

130 

111 

99 

84 

69 

5.5 

40 

27 

13 

85 

145 

129 

113 

98 

83 

68 

54 

40 

26 

13 

86 

1.59 

143 

127 

112 

97 

82 

68 

54 

40 

26 

13 

87 

174 

1.58 

142 

126 

111 

96 

81 

67 

53 

39 

26  13 

88 

189 

172 

1.56 

140 

125 

110 

95 

81 

66 

53 

39  26 

13 

89 

204 

1.87 

171 

1.55 

139 

124 

109 

94 

80 

66 

52  39 

26  13 

90 

219|202 

185 

169 

1531  138  123  108 

1 1 1 

94 

79 

66  52 
1 

39 

26  13 

1 

i 
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liquors  of  different  states  of  dilution,  and  under  the 
influence  of  various  degn'ees  of  temperature  and 
pressure,  enabling  tlie  diligent  student  to  draw  up 
tables  of  great  accuracy  and  of  less  extent  for  refer- 
ence on  all  ordinary  occasions.  From  what  has 
been  said  upon  the  properties  of  alcohol,  in  relation 
to  its  real  specific  gravity,  it  will  be  observed  that 
none  of  the  enumerated  tables  are  strictly  correct, 
since  the  density  of  absolute  alcohol — to  which  all 
the  other  densities  bear  a jiroportionate  analogy — 


Adulterations  of  Spirituous  Liquors  and  their  Detection. 
— The  sophistication  of  alcoholic  liquors  has  been 
practised  to  give  to  many  solutions  containing  very 
little  spirit,  the  appearance  and  some  of  the  physical 
properties  which  would  be  conferred  by  alcohol ; and 
a lulterations  have  also  been  practised  with  a view, 
as  it  were,  of  veiling  the  quantity  of  spirit. 

The  counterfeiting  of  strong  alcoholic  liquors 
apparently  as  weaker  spirit,  or  passing  them  off  as 
quite  a different  liquid,  was  fostered  in  the  wine- 
growing countries  of  the  Continent,  where  large 
quantities  of  brandy  were  manufactured  ; and  before 
the  proper  means  of  detection  were  at  command 
the  strongest  brandy  was  often  sold  to  the  merchants 
disguised  as  ordinary  wine,  or  a much  weaker  spirit, 
and  by  this  means  the  Octroi  duties  were  eluded. 
The  imposition  had  long  been  practised  after  the 
introduction  of  various  hydrometric  or  alcoholometric 
scales  for  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  alcohol 
in  spirituous  liquors ; for  as  most  of  these  were  on 
the  principle  of  the  gravity  test,  various  substances 
were  added  which  would  heighten  the  density,  and 
make  it  appear  that  the  spirit  was  much  more  aqueous 
than  it  really  was.  In  other  instances  the  spirit  was 
passed  upon  the  excise  as  quite  a different  article, 
sometimes  as  a deodorising  agent,  while  at  other 
times  it  was  made  to  assume  the  character  of  wood 
naphtha.  Expedients  such  as  these  have  been  prac- 
tised in  this  country ; and  in  large  towns  where  much 
alcoholic  liquor  is  consumed,  drinks  are  frequently 
sold  to  the  public  which  are  said  to  be  alcoliolic,  but 
n reality  contain  little  or  no  spirit.  To  defraud  the 
excise,  sugar  or  otlier  extractive  matter  is  added  to 
■he  spirit  to  increase  the  specific  gravity,  and  some- 
imes  wood -spirit,  turpentine,  pyroligneous  acid, 
clilorine  water,  or  other  bodies  possessing  a strong 


stated  in  them,  is  considerably  higher  than  that 
assigned  to  it  by  chemists. 

The  annexed  is  a contraction  of  the  foregoing  table 
of  Gay-Lussac,  showing  the  dilution  per  cent,  in 
reducing  liquors  to  a lower  strength.  The  upper 
horizontal  column  contains  the  per  cent,  of  the 
stronger  alcohol,  and  the  vertical  columns  below,  the 
bulk  of  water  which  is  to  be  added  to  100  volumes 
of  it,  to  produce  spirit  of  the  quality  indicated  in  the 
left-hand  column. 


odour,  are  added  to  the  liquor,  and  in  this  case  it  is 
represented  as  not  being  alcoholic. 

The  detection  of  these  frauds  is,  for  the  most  part, 
easy  and  expeditious.  When  sugar,  extractive  matter, 
pyroligneous  acid,  turpentine,  &c.,  are  suspected,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  distil  a portion  of  the  liquid, 
and  determine  the  density  of  the  distillate  by  the 
hydrometer,  or  specific  gravity  bottle,  and  on  referring 
to  the  corresponding  gravity  in  either  of  the  tables 
already  given,  under  alcoholonietrij,  the  corresponding 
value  of  alcohol  is  found.  When  a liquor  is  disguised 
as  wood  naphtha,  it  is  more  difficult  to  determine 
the  amount  of  alcohol ; distillation  is  in  this  case 
ineffectual,  since  the  naphtha  passes  over  at  even  a 
lower  temperature  than  the  alcohol.  The  following 
is  the  method  recommended  by  Ure  for  the  detection 
of  alcohol  in  wood  or  coal  naphtha,  or  pyroligneous 
acid  : — 

A small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity 
1‘45  is  first  to  be  added  to  the  spirit  under  examina- 
tion, and  if  alcohol  be  present  it  will  immediately 
produce  an  effervescence  of  nitrous  ether  (ethyl 
nitrite,  C,Hj,NO.,),  which  may  be  recognized  as  such 
by  its  odour.  The  mixture  is  then  treated  with  a 
solution  of  mercury  in  nitric  acid — which  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  100  grains  of  mercury  in  1 fluid  ounce  of 
acid,  with  the  help  of  heat.  Soon  after  this  addition, 
and  especially  on  rai.sing  the  temperature,  the  mixture 
begins  to  effervesce  and  to  evolve  thick  ethereal 
vapours ; should  the  effervescence  become  too  violent, 
it  must  be  quelled  by  immediately  withdrawing  the 
fire,  and  cooling  the  vessel.  A yellowish  grey  pre- 
cipitate falls  down,  which  is  mercuric  fulminate 
(HgCgN.jO.,),  and  which  should  be  immediately 
separated  by  decanting  or  filtering  the  liquor  from 
it,  washing  the  precipitate  on  the  filter  with  a little 


lu>  >oIs.  of  alcoliol  of  per  cent,  by  voL 
Desired  strength  in  ■ 


1 per  cent. 

90 

8.5 

80 

76 

70 

65 

GO 

55 

60 

85 

6-56 

80 

13-73 

6-83 

75 

21-89 

14-48 

7-20 

70 

31-05 

2i-14 

15-35 

7-64 

C5 

41 -.53 

3.1-03 

24-66 

16-37 

8-15 

60 

53-65 

4 4-48 

35-44 

26-47 

17-58 

8-76 

.55 

67-87 

57-JO 

48-07 

38-32 

28-63 

19-02 

9-47 

60 

84-71 

73- JO 

63-04 

52-43 

41-73 

31-25 

20-47  . 

10.35 

45 

105-34 

93-  !0 

81-38 

69-.H 

57-78 

46-o9 

34-46 

-22-.)0 

11-41 

40 

130-80 

117-14 

104-Jl 

90-76 

77-58 

64-48 

51-43 

3b’*i0 

25-55 

35 

163-28 

148-01 

132-88 

117-82 

102-84 

87'*J3 

73-08 

58-31 

43-59 

30 

206-22 

188-57 

171-05 

1,53-61 

136*04 

118-94 

101-71 

84-54 

67-45 

25 

266-12 

245-15 

224-30 

203-53 

182-83 

162-21 

141-65 

121-16 

100-73 

20 

355-80 

329-84 

304-01 

278-26 

252-58 

226-98 

201*43 

175-96 

150-55 

15 

50.5-27 

471-00 

4.16-85 

40-2-81 

368-83 

334*91 

301*07 

267-29 

233-64 

10 

804-54 

75J-.)5 

702-89 

652*21 

601-60 

551-06 

500*59 

450-19 

3jy*85 
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distilled  water,  and  carefully  drying  it  at  a heat  which 

are  artificially  made  by  admixture  of  various  ingredi- 

must  not  exceed  100°  Fahr.  (37°'7  C.)  ; after  which 

ents  with  alcohol,  as  is  directed  under  these  heads, 

it  is  weighed.  The  quantity  of  mercuric  fulminate 

it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  the  alcohol,  in  such 

obtained  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  alcohol 

compounded  articles,  is  attenuated  as  low  as  possible. 

contained  in  the  wood-spirit;  and  at  any  rate,  the 

and  that  the  agreeableness  of  taste  and  the  pungency 

formation  of  the  detonating  salt  is  quite  characteristic 

of  flavour  peculiar  to  the  genuine  beverages,  are 

of  the  presence  of  alcohol,  since  wood-spirit  treated 

conferred  upon  the  mixture  by  means  of  pepper. 

by  nitric  acid  in  the  presence  of  mercury  or  silver 

cayenne,  or  other  acrid  substances.  These  sophisti- 

produces  neither  fulminate  of  silver  nor  fulminate  of 

cations  are  discovered  by  evaporating  a known 

mercury. 

quantity  of  the  liquid  to  dryness  at  a gentle  heat. 

In  applying  this  test  the  greatest  care  should  be 

when  the  added  substances  will  be  found  as  a residue. 

exercised,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent 

Acetates  of  copper  and  lead  are  rarely  found  in 

contact  of  any  hard  body  with  the  precipitate,  since 

brandies,  owing  to  the  repeated  distillations  to  which 

the  fulminates  of  silver  and  mercury,  and  especially 

the  spirit  is  subjected,  but  when  the  old  stills  are 

tlie  former,  are  very  explosive ; silver  fulminate 

employed,  the  solder  connecting  the  seams  of  the 

(Ag2C2N.,02)  has  been  known  to  explode  by  contact 

still  is  apt  to  be  dissolved  by  the  small  quantity  of 

with  a glass  rod,  even  under  water;  the  mercuric 

acetic  acid  present  in  the  liquors ; plumbic  acetate 

fulminate  is  less  explosive,  and  is  on  that  account 

(sugar  of  lead)  has  likewise  been  known  to  be  added  to 

preferred.  For  the  puiq^ose  of  collecting  these 

facilitate  the  clarifying  process.  Liquors  thus  treated 

compounds,  the  feather  of  a quill  should  be  used ; 

are  extremely  pernicious,  since  the  acetates  of  lead 

and  if  the  quantity  exceeds  a few  grains,  it  should  be 

are  highly  poisonous.  By  filtering  the  brandy  through 

collected  in  several  filters  so  as  to  handle  only  small 

animal  charcoal,  and  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the 

portions  at  a time.  During  the  evolution  of  the 

clear  liquor,  if  the  lead  is  present  in  excess  a white 

ethereal  vapours  all  apijroach  of  flame  should  be 

precipitate  appears ; if  there  is  no  precipitate,  a 

carefully  avoided. 

stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  to  be  transmitted 

The  same  chemist  gives  the  following  as  the 

through  the  liquid,  and  if  any  lead  is  present,  a black 

principal  tests  whereby  to  discern  alcohol  from  wood 

precipitate  or  coloration  is  produced.  Should  a 

naphtha,  and  also  whether  the  latter  is  genuine  or 

white  precipitate  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  sul- 

mixed  with  alcohol : — 

phuric  acid  or  sodium  sulphate  on  the  brandy,  it  is 

1st.  The  boiling  point  of  pure  wood  naphtha  spirit 

turned  black  by  the  addition  of  ammonium  sulphide ; 

is  at  least  20°  Fahr.  (5°*5  C.)  below  that  of  alcohol 

and  if  the  precipitate  should  be  bulky  it  may  be 

of  the  same  density,  and  it  exhales  the  characteristic. 

mixed  with  a little  sodium  carbonate,  and  reduced 

pungent,  and  offensive  odour  of  aldehyde.  In  the 

on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe  to  a globule  of  metal. 

course  of  his  experiments  he  found  the  boiling 

Copper  may  be  detected  by  filtering  a portion  of 

point  of — 

the  brandy  through  animal  charcoal,  to  decolorize  it ; 

Fahr.  C. 

Wood-siiiiit,  of  specific  gravity  -870,  to  be  lit"  6'2^*2 

ammonia  is  then  added  to  the  clear  liquor,  to  which 

Alcohol,  oflike  gravity, 180°  82°-2 

it  will  impart  a blue  tinge,  if  co^rper  be  present  in 

Wood-spirit,  of  specific  gravity  -832, 140’  60’-0 

sufficient  quantity.  Several  hours  are  sometimes 

Alcohol,  ot  the  same  density, 171°'l  77°'2 

requisite  to  determine  this  appearance.  Tlie  presence 

If  10  per  cent,  of  naphtha  be  mixed  with  alcohol,  the 

of  copper  may  also  be  detected  by  immersing  a blade 

boiling  point  is  lowered  at  least  6°  Fahr.  (3°‘3  C.) 

of  perfectly  clean  iron  in  the  brandy,  and  leaving  it 

2nd.  When  rectified  naphtha  is  distilled  at  the 

there  for  a few  hours,  when  it  will  be  found  coated 

temperature  of  boiling  water  from  a large  quantity 

with  a film  of  metallic  copper.  The  brandy,  first 

of  lime,  the  thstillate  is  unchanged  in  its  gravity. 

decolorized  by  animal  charcoal,  may  also  be  tested 

whilst  if  alcohol,  or  a mixture  of  alcohol  and  naphtha, 

for  coijper  by  a solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

be  subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  the  first  portions 

which  will  produce  a reddish  brown  precipitate  with 

that  come  over  are  nearly  absolute,  and  stand  at 

this  metal. 

a density  below  '800,  and  contain,  at  60°  Fahr. 

ALUM. — Aim,  French;  alavn,  Geman ; aJumen, 

(15°‘5  C.),  about  70  per  cent,  over  proof.  The 

Latin.  According  to  Beckman  alum  was  first  dis- 

reason  of  this  characteristic  difference  seems  to  be 

covered  in  Asia,  and  was  certainly  not  known  to  the 

that  naphtha  possesses  a stronger  affinity  for  water 

Greeks  or  Romans,  what  the  latter  called  alumen 

than  alcohol. 

being  green  vitriol  (feiTous  sul2)hate).  The  Greeks 

3rd.  When  water  is  added  to  alcohol,  the  specific 

and  Romans  mention  only  natural  alum  ; now  alum 

gravity  of  the  liquor  becomes  reduced  in  a less  pro- 

is  very  rarely  produced  spontaneously,  and  then  only 

portion  than  when  w'ood-spirit  of  the  same  gravity 

as  an  efflorescence  on  stones  in  the  neighbourhood 

as  the  alcohol  is  diluted  with  the  same  quantity  of 

of  certain  mineral  waters.  Crystals  of  alum  are  also 

water.  Thus,  for  example,  if  alcohol  of  a given 

occasionally  found  ujron  minerals  containing  much 

density  is  diluted  with  a certain  quantity  of  water. 

aluminium  when  they  have  been  long  exposed  to  the 

so  as  to  bring  it  to  specific  gravity  U'920,  wood-S2)irit 

weather;  but  even  then  they  are  so  small  and  so 

of  the  same  original  gravity,  and  diluted  with  the 

much  scattered  as  to  require  close  observation  to 

Siune  quantity  of  water,  will  become  of  specific  gravity 

discover  them.  The  celebrity  acquired  by  aliimcii 

0-926  or  ()-927. 

among  the  ancients,  as  a substance  extremely  useful 

When  brandies,  gins,  and  other  alcoholic  liquors 

in  dyeing  and  medicine,  was  entirely  forgotten  at  the 
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time  that  modem  alum  came  into  use;  but  it  was 
again  revived  when  it  was  discovered  that  alum 
could  be  manufactured  from  aluminous  minerals 
containing  sulphur  compounds.  This  circumstance 
has  served  in  some  measure  to  strengthen  the  opinion 
that  the  alum  of  the  ancients  and  of  the  moderns  is 
synonymous,  although  the  former  was  found  and 
the  latter  was  extracted  by  a chemical  process.  Some 
historians  of  the  fifteenth  century  speak  of  the  alum 
works  as  if  the  manufacture  in  Europe  was  only  a 
revival. 

Alum  owes  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held 
to  its  value  as  a mordant  in  dyeing. 

Alum  works  existed  many  centuries  ago  at  Eolia, 
or  Roccha,  in  Mesopotamia,  whence  the  old  name  of 
Roch  alum  is  applied  to  this  salt.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  Leibnitz,  who  states  that  ahmm  roccx  was  that 
kind  first  procured  from  Rocca,  and  that  the  name 
was  subsequently  given  to  every  good  species  of 
alum.  A few  are  of  opinion  that  alum  obtained 
from  alum-stone  has  been  so  called  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  alum  from  schists  (schist  was  employed  for 
making  alum  in  the  time  of  Agricola),  which 
usually  contains  more  iron  than  the  former;  and 
others  assert  that  alum  acquired  the  name  rocca  from 
the  aluminous  rocks  of  Tolfa. 

At  a later  date  alum  was  manufactured  near 
Smyrna,  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  there  were 
alum  factories  in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople, 
where  John  di  Castro  learned  his  art,  as  will  be 
hereafter  noticed. 

The  inhabitants  of  Genoa,  and  other  commercial 
people  of  Italy,  imported  alum  from  the  above  places 
into  AVestern  Europe  for  the  use  of  dyers  of  red 
cloth.  AVhen  these  countries  were  taken  by  the 
Turks  the  Italians  sought  for  and  discovered  alumin- 
ous minerals  in  their  own  soil,  which  caused  the 
abandonment  of  many  of  the  Turkish  alum  works. 

Due  AS  describes  very  minutely  the  alum  works  at 
Foya  Nova,  near  Smyrna.  Francis  and  Griffith 
state  that  in  Phocis.  lying  close  to  Ionia,  there  is  a 
mountain  rich  in  aluminous  mineral.  The  stones 
found  at  the  summit  are  first  calcined  in  the  fire, 
and  then  reduced  to  powder  by  throwing  them  into 
water.  The  moist  mass  is  put  into  a kettle,  a little 
more  water  added,  and  tlie  whole  having  been  made 
to  boil,  the  powder  is  lixiviated,  the  thick  part  which 
falls  to  the  bottom  in  a cake  is  preserved,  and  the 
hard  and  earthy  portions  are  discarded.  The  cake  is 
afterwards  allowed  to  dissolve  in  vessels  for  four 
days,  at  the  end  of  whicli  the  alum  is  found  in  crys- 
tals around  their  edges,  and  their  bottoms  are  also 
covered  with  the  salt ; the  remaining  liquor  is  poured 
into  a kettle,  diluted  with  water,  and  more  powder 
added,  then  boiled  as  before,  and  put  into  proper 
vessels  to  crystallize.  The  alum  obtained  in  this 
manner  is  preserved  as  an  article  very  necessary  for 
dyers.  Captains  of  ships  bound  from  the  Levant  to 
Europe  consider  alum  as  a very  convenient  and 
useful  cargo  for  their  vessels. 

The  alum  works  near  Civita  Vecchia  are,  by  Italian 
historians,  asserted  to  have  been  the  first  in  Europe ; 
they  are  the  oldest  carried  on  at  present.  They 


were  founded  by  John  m Castro,  who  learned  the 
process  near  Constantinople.  He  was  there  trading 
in  Italian  cloths  and  dyestuffs  at  the  time  the  superb 
city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks ; after  this  he 
returned  to  his  own  country,  and  having  found,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tolfa,  a plant  which  he  had 
I observed  growing  abundantly  in  the  aluminous  dis- 
tricts of  Asia,  he  conjectured  that  the  virgin  soil 
might  also  contain  the  same  salt,  and  the  astrin- 
gency  of  its  taste  proved  he  was  correct.  On  this 
discovery  factories  were  immediately  erected,  the 
produce  of  which  was  sold  to  the  Venetians,  the 
Florentines,  and  the  Genoese.  Tlie  stones  were  first 
calcined,  a large  quantity  of  water  was  then  thrown 
over  them,  and  when  they  were  entirely  dissolved 
the  lie  was  boiled  in  great  leaden  caldrons ; after 
which  it  was  run  into  wooden  vats  and  allowed  to 
evaporate  spontaneously,  the  result  being  exceedingly 
good  alum.  Pope  Pius  II.  enqdoyed  more  than  800 
persons  in  preparing  it.  The  plant  which  first  induced 
Castro  to  search  for  alum  was  the  prickly  evergreen. 
Ilex  aquifolivm,  which  in  Italy  is  still  considered  as 
an  indication  that  the  regions  where  it  thrives  abound 
with  alum.  This  shrub  is,  however,  frequently  found 
growing  where  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  this 
salt. 

It  appears,  from  all  that  can  be  learned,  that  the 
art  of  boiling  alum  was  first  imderstood  in  Italy,  but 
not  previous  to  1.518.  The  great  revenue  which  the 
Apostolic  Chamber  derived  from  alum  induced  many 
to  seek  aluminous  miner.als,  and  factories  were  built 
wherever  such  were  found.  Alum  works  soon 
appeared  in  Germany ; and  in  1554  at  Oberkau- 
fungen,  in  Hesse,  a factory  was  in  full  operation. 
In  156C  letters  patent  were  granted  in  England  to 
Cornelius  de  Vos,  a Dutchman,  for  making  “aUom 
and  copperas.”  A biU  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
confirming  this  grant,  which  it  appeared  De  Vos  had 
assigned  to  Lord  Mount.toye.  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  or  Lord  Mountjoye’s  subsequent  proceedings. 
Shortly  after  this  date,  however,  an  alum  factory  was 
erected  at  Gisborough,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  who, 
observing  the  trees  tinged  with  an  unusual  colour, 
made  him  suspicious  of  its  being  owing  to  some  mineral 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  ascertained  that  the  strata 
abounded  with  an  aluminous  salt.  At  that  time  tlie 
English  being  strangers  to  the  methods  of  managing 
it,  there  is  a tradition  that  Sir  Tho.mas  was  obliged 
to  seduce  some  workmen  from  the  Pope’s  alum 
works,  then  the  greatest  in  Europe. 

Before  entering  minutely  into  the  fabrication  of 
alum,  it  will  be  proper  to  state  how  and  where  the 
salt  is  obtained.  The  greater  portion  of  the  alum  in 
this  country  is  manufactured  from  alum  shale,  a 
bituminbus  slaty  clay  containing  iron  bisulphide  dif- 
fused in  very  fine  particles  throughout  its  mass ; it 
has  a bluish  or  greenish-black  colour,  and  ehminates 
sulphurous  acid  when  burned,  acquiring  thereby  an 
aluminous  taste.  Many  of  the  alum  slates  crumble 
to  pieces,  or  suffer  disintegration,  on  exposure  to 
the  air ; their  sulphur  becomes  gradually  converted 
into  sulphuric  acid  by  absorbing  oxygen  from  the 
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atmosphere,  while,  simultaneously,  the  iron  is  oxi- 
dized, and  ferrous  sulphate  and  aluminium  sulphate 
are  produced.  These  are  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  mass  by  lixiviation  with  water.  The  solution  is 
then  concentrated  and  potassium  Uiloride  added. 
The  iron  and  potassium  salts  are  transformed  into 
ferrous  chloride  and  potassium  sulphate,  and  the 
latter  combining  with  the  aluminium  sulphate,  con- 
stitutes the  alum  of  commerce. 

Alum  may  be  prepared  by  decomposing  clay  with 
sulphuric  acid.  The  decomposition  is  effected  by 
calcining  pure  clay,  grinding  the  mass  to  powder, 
and  mixing  it  with  about  a half  per  cent,  of  sulphuric 
acid.  This  mixture  is  then  to  be  heated  in  a furnace 
tin  the  mass  becomes  very  thick ; afterwards  left  to 
repose  for  a month  or  more,  and  then  lixiviated  with 
water  to  wash  out  the  aluminium  sulphate.  The 
addition  of  potassium  sMphate  converts  it  into  alum. 

Manufacture  of  Alum. — ^Two  alums  only  are 
applied  in  the  arts ; these  are  composed  of  aluminium 
sulphate,  Al,(SO^)3,  in  combination  with  potassium 
sulphate  or  ammonium  sulphate,  thus: — Potassio- 
aluminic  sulphate,  Allv(S0^)2l2Il20;  ammonio-alu- 
minic  sulphate,  Al(NH^),(SO^)2l2HO. 

The  first  of  these,  potash  alum,  is  by  practical  men 
simply  called  alum,  whilst  the  second  variety  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  ammonia  alum.  The  latter 
is  easily  distinguished  from  t!ie  former  by  its  giving 
off  ammonia  when  triturated  with  quicklime.  Potash 
alum  is  preferred  by  turkey-red  dyers ; but  both  are 
used  by  dyers  and  calico-printers  solely  for  their 


Fig.  1. 


crystals;  the  purity  of  the  alumina  in  this  salt,  and 
which  is  necessary  in  the  applications  of  alum, 
enables  the  purchaser  to  pay  for  the  sulphuric  acid, 
water,  and  alkali,  altliough  they  are  useless  except 
for  effecting  the  crysJtallization.  Aluminium  sulphate 
is  only  with  great  difficulty  separated  from  the  many 
other  extraneous  salts  (particularly  ferrous  sulphate) 
that  accompany  it  in  the  manufacture ; whilst  alum, 
from  the  ease  with  which  it  dissolves  in  hot  water, 
and  its  sparing  solubility  in  cold,  is  readily  separable 
from  any  adventitious  substances. 

Production  of  Alum  from  Alum  Stone. — Alum 
is  obtained  in  much  larger  quantity  from  alum  rock, 
a formation  of  volcanic  origin,  than  from  any  other 
source.  This  is  a massive,  granular,  only  partially 
crystalline,  transparent,  and  not  homogeneous  rock, 
which  frequently  incloses  quartz,  sometimes  iron 
pyrites  and  manganese  ore.  Its  colour  is  yellowish, 
pixssing  into  green,  grey,  red,  or  brown.  The  pure 
mineral  alum  stone,  alunite,  sometimes  occurs  in  it  in 
distinct  crystals,  which  have  been  found  to  consist  of 
a basic  aluminium  sulphate,  with  potassium  sulphate, 
and  is,  therefore,  a basic  alum,  or,  more  probably,  a 
combination  of  neutral  potassio-aluminic  sulphate, 
with  aluminium  hydrate,  AlK(S0^).-,Al203,ll20. — 
Itammelsberg.  It  differs,  therefore,  from  alum  in 
containing  an  excess  of  alumina.  Alum  rock  is  a 
massive  alimite,  but  of  a less  pure  character ; it  is 
found  at  ToLfa,  near  Civita  Vecchia;  at  Montione, 
in  the  Comitats,  Beregh,  and  Zemplin,  in  Hungary ; 
at  Mont  d’Or,  in  France;  and  in  the  Greek  islands, 
Milo  and  Nipoglio;  but  is  not  of  veiy  common  oc- 
currence in  other  places.  The  analyses  of  this  rock 
have  yielded  the  following  results: — 


From 

Tolfa, 

by 

Klaproth. 

From 

Beregszaz, 

hy 

Klaproth. 

From 

Montione, 

by 

Descotil. 

From 
Mont  d'Or, 
by 

Cordier 

Silica, 

.he-s 

62-3 



28-4 

-■Mumina, 

19-0 

17-.5 

40-0 

31 '8 

Sulphuric  acid, 

lG-5 

12-5 

3.',-6 

27-0 

Potassa, 

40 

10 

13-8 

5-8 

Water, 

3-0 

.^•0 

10-0 

3-7 

Sesquioxide  of  iron, 

— 

— 

— 

1-4 

LoS6, 

1-0 

1-7 

0-6 

1-9 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100  0 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  analyses  that,  overlooking 
the  silica,  there  is  chiefly  a deficiency  of  potassa,  and 
also  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  rock,  for  the 
formation  of  alum ; but  in  the  mineral  from 
Tolfa,  for  instance, 
there  is  about  3 per 
cent,  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  14  per  cent,  of 
alumina  more  than  are 
requisite  to  form  alum 
with  the  4 per  cent, 
of  potassa.  The  alum 

alumina,  and  in  this  particular  they  are  accounted  stone  from  Beregszaz  also  contains  an  excess  of  9 per 
nearly  of  equal  value;  the  other  constituents  being  cent,  of  acid  and  1C  per  cent,  of  earth;  that  from 
almost  useless.  i d'Or  6 per  cent,  of  acid  and  25  per  cent,  of  alumina. 

'I'he  property  which  alum  possesses,  of  separating  At  Tolfa,  where  the  alum  stone  comes  to  the  surface, 
from  its  concentrated  solutions  in  large,  well-defined  a quantity  of  alum  is  produced  proportionate  to  the 
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a-HOunt  of  pot.issa  in  the  rock,  and  the  remainder, 
particularly  the  excess  of  alumina,  is  separated.  This 
is  effected  by  burning  the  stones  in  heaps,  or  fur- 
naces similar  to  those  used  in  preparing  gypsxim — 
Fig.  1 — particular  care  being  taken  that  the  tempera- 
ture does  not  rise  too  high. 

The  inner  chamber  of  this  kiln  is  divided  into  two 
unequal  portions  by  an  arch,  p p,  situated  about  a foot 
from  the  bottom.  The  upper  part,  into  which  the 
alum  rock  is  introduced,  pai’tly  through  the  door,  G, 
and  partly  through  the  mouth,  n,  is  provided  with 
eight  draught  holes,  J J,  the  ninth  hole  being  formed 
by  the  tube  in  the  covering  plate,  M.  The  lower 
chamber,  or  fire-space,  is  in  connection  with  the  fire, 
E,  which  is  situated  in  front  of  the  kiln,  and  wliich  is 
replenished  with  fuel  through  the  door,  D.  Tlie 
draught-channel,  C,  terminates  in  the  ash-pit  under 
the  grate.  A,  on  which  the  fire  is  made.  The  flame 
enters  at  x,  below  the  perforated  arch,  p,  where  it  is 
uniformly  disseminated  over  the  whole  area  of  the 
kiln,  and  passes  through  the  fissures,  e e,  aud  the 
mass  of  materials,  in  an  upward  direction,  escaping  at 
the  apertures,  J J.  If  the  heat  is  not  unifoim  tlirough- 
out  the  kiln,  the  draught-holes,  J J,  are  opened  on 
that  side  where  it  is  least  intense,  and  where  it  is 
desirable  to  lead  the  flame,  while  those  on  the  other 
side  are  closed.  The  aperture,  l,  is  used  for  clearing 
the  fire-chamber,  and  is  closed,  as  well  as  G and  H, 
during  the  firing.  Particular  attention  is  given  to 
the  maintenance  of  a proper  temperature.  0 0 re- 
presents the  exterior  waUs  of  the  kiln,  made  of  non- 
conducting materials  to  secure  the  retention  of  the 
heat. 

At  a red  heat  aluminium  sulphate  is  decomposed, 
jdelding  partly  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  and  partly 
oxygen  and  sulphurous  acid.  As  soon  as  these 
vapours  appear  the  burning  is  stopped,  and  the  mass 
is  transferred  to  walled  cisterns,  where  it  is  repeat- 
edly moistened  with  water,  and  is  allowed  to  disin- 
tegrate for  tliree  or  four  months,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  period  it  is  converted  into  a soft  mud, 
tasting  perceptibly  of  alum,  which  may  then  be  dis- 
s:)lved  out  with  water.  If  the  alum  stone  contained 
an  excess  of  aluminium  hydrate  this  would  infallibly 
react  upon  the  alum,  and  form  with  it  an  insoluble 
compound  containing  basic  sulphate  — the  burning 
expels  the  water  from  the  hydrate  of  alumina,  and 
thus  renders  it  chemically  inactive  ; the  excess  of 
alumma  is  thus  separated  from  the  compound,  which 
then  yields  an  alum  soluble  in  water.  During  the 
evaporation — until  the  spec.  grav.  is  1T14  at  113“ 
Fahr.  (45“  C.) — the  lie  still  holds  a fine  ferruginous 
rose-red  powder  in  suspension,  which  feebly  colours 
the  crystals,  but  is  left  behind  when  these  are  redis- 
solved. The  crystals  contain  potassa,  but  no  am- 
monia, and  are  known  in  commerce  under  the  name 
of  Roman  alum. 

Production  from  Alum  Ore. — ^The  production 
of  alum  from  alum  shale  and  alum  earth  is  system- 
atically carried  out  or  divided  into  three  distinct 
operations : the  production  of  aluminium  sul- 

phate ; the  addition  of  sulphate  or  chloride  of  the 
alkali  to  the  concentrated  cold  solution  of  the 


former : and  lastly,  the  purification  of  the  alum  by 
recrystallization. 

Alum  shale  is  a kind  of  clay  slate  impregnated 
with  sulphide  of  iron  and  bituminous  matters — allied 
to  I’eal  clay  slate  by  its  firmness,  appearance,  slaty 
structure,  and  great  extent.  Although  it  is  not  so 
abundantly  dissemi^  ated  as  many  other  species  of 
rocks  and  minerals,  it  forms,  nevertheless,  beds  of 
considerable  extent  in  many  localities,  particularly 
in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula ; in  Bohemia ; in  the 
Hartz,  in  Upper  Bavaria ; in  Voigtland,  in  the  moim- 
tainous  districts  of  the  Lower  Rhine ; in  England, 
near  Whitby ; in  Scotland,  at  Hurlet  and  Campsie, 
near  Glasgow;  in  the  Uralian  Mountains.  It  may 
be  also  met  with  in  many  other  districts,  but  not 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  available  for  practical 
purposes. 

The  following  analyses  show  the  composition  of 
the  rocks : — 

Alum  Shale  from  Siehda,  by  Lampadiu. 


Aluminium  sulphate, ‘i.6S 

Potash  alum, 0 47 

Ferrous  sulphate, 0'95 

Sulphate  of  lime, 1 '70 

Silica, 10-32 

Alumina O'St 

Magnesia traces 

Sesquio.vide  of  iron, 2-30 

Oxide  of  manganese, 0-31 

Sulphur, 7-13 

Water, 3h90 

Carbon,  &c., 31'OJ 


100  00 

Alum  Shales,  by  G.  Kersten. 

HermanuBSuhachte.  Gluckaufgang.  Blucberschacbid. 


Carbonaceous  matters. 

. 41-10 

...  27-92 

. . . 34-20 

Silica 

44-02  . 

...  51-32 

. . . 50-21 

Sesquioxide  of  iron,.. 

6-23 

...  8-40  . 

. . . 0-42 

Alumina, 

.“i-OO  . 

...  7-62  . 

...  5 21 

Magnesia, 

0-32  . 

...  0-26  . 

...  0-53 

Oxide  of  manganese,. 

0-12  . 

. . . traces  . 

traces 

Sulphur, 

1-25  . 

. . . 2-89  . 

...  1-72 

Sulphate  of  lime, 

treces  . 

. . . traces  . 

LobS, 

1-3G  . 

...  1-59  . 

...  7-71 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Alum  Shales,  by  Erdmann. 

Soluble  in  acid.  Gax'usdorflT.  Wezelsteiu. 


Iron  bisulphide.... 

7-533 

10-166 

Silica, 

0-060 

0-100 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 

0-966 

2-466 

Alumina, 

1-833 

Lime 

0-400 

1-000 

Magnesia, 

trace 

1-0-22 

10-792 

— 

17-920 

Insoluble  in  acid. 

Silica 

50-066 

52  200 

Alumina, 

8-900 

17-900 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 

1-300 

Magnesia, 

1-000 

1-133 

Lin]e,  

Coal 

trace 

trace 

22-833 

84-099 

0-803 

75-402 

Loss, 

5-109 

6-678 

100-000 

100-000 

Subjoined  is  the  composition  of  several  shales  which 
are  sometimes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alum: — 
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Lnoulity 

unknown. 

l>*Aubi880n. 

Punnioniss, 

lievoitsliu'e. 

btoke8. 

GQ-'pvnan, 

haiieu. 

llolt^nmnn. 

Klodossplten, 

><ui>!>au. 

Wiinph. 

CoslllT, 

llarlz. 

Frick. 

llrcmirta  fT, 
K.  Coblvntz. 
Frick. 

I.<*h8ten, 

TburiuKt^rwald. 

Frick. 

rrngua, 

ricrsclJ. 

Silica,.., 

Alumina, 

Sesqnioxide  of  iron, 

48-6 

59-4 

04-34 

79-17 

60-03 

62-83 

64-57 

67-50 

23-5 

17-4 

23-90 

10-42 

14-91 

17-11 

17-30 

15-89  V 

11-3 

11-6 

9-70 

6-27 

8-94 

8-23 

7-46 

5-85 

Oxide  of  manganese, 

0*5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-08 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 

— 

2-1 

— 

2-08 

0-83 

1-16 

2-24 

4-6 

2-2 

— 

4-22 

1-90 

2-60 

3-67 

Putasli 

4-7 

— 

— 

— 

3-87 

4-17 

1-99 

1-23 

Soda, 

— 

— 

— 

— 







2-11 

Strontia, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-30 

Oxide  ofcopjicr, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-23 

0-27 

0-30 

— 

Fluoride  of  calcium, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 





Phosphoric  acid, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sul|)hur, 

0-1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Carbon, 

0-3 













Carbonic  acid, 

Water, 

7-6 

6-4 

2-22 

2-78 

1 5-07 

4-G6 

4-62 

— 

Loss, 

1-8 

0-9 

— 

1-36 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100-0 

100-0 

100-16 

luo-uo 

loo-oo 

100-00 

100-00 

1 lOO-CO 

The  annexed  is  the  composition  of  some  shales  from  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  and  Oampsie,  near  Glasgow : — 

Wliitby  Campsie. 

Richard:»un. 


Top  rock. 

Bottom  rock. 

Top  rock. 

Top  rock. 

Bottom  rock. 

Iron  bisulphide, 

...  8-50-1  T 

22-36 
. 18-16 

•Pyrites,  9-63 

52-25  . . . 

...  51-16  

, 15-40 

U-40 

8-4'J  ... 

. ..  6-11  

2-18 

18-75  ... 

. ..  18-30  

. 11-35 

11-64 

18-91 

l-io  ... 

, 1-40 

2-22 

0-40 

0-lH  ... 

. ..  U-')0  

, 0-50 

-32 

2-17 

, 0-15 

1*37  ... 

...  2-.-.0  



0-05 

0-1 3 ... 

. 0-90 



1-26 

0 20  . . . 



0-21 

Coal, 

Water  

2-118  ... 

. ..  2-00  

29  78 

Carbon,  28-80 

8-54 

4-80  . . . 

. . . 8-09  

3-13 

O'o9 

* 

100-00 

100-00 

100  00 

99-99 

100  -00 

Tlie  Campsie  alum  ores,  especially  the  upper, 
contii  n a large  excess  of  pyrites,  yielding  of  course 
more  sulphuric  acid  than  the  alumina  can  take  up, 
while  the  lower  have  a considerable  excess  of  alumina ; 
it  is,  therefore,  the  object  of  the  manufacturers  of 
alum  to  mix  these  ores  in  such  a manner  that  the 
ilifferent  ingredients  may  be  made  available  as  far 
as  possible. 

'llie  composition  of  the  residue  from  the  Campsie 
ores,  after  calcination  and  washing  out  the  alum,  is : — 


Silica, 38-40 

Alumina 1-2'70 

Sescjuioxide  of  iron, 20  80 

Oxide  of  manganese traces 

lame 207 

Magnesia .• 200 

Potassa 100 

Sulphuric  acid 10  76 

I Water, 12-27 


100-00 

Tt  is  well  known  that  alum  earth  belongs  to  the 
more  recent  deposits  occurring  below  the  first  strata 
of  the  tertiary  coid  formation,  which  are  of  a later 
period  than  the  chalk.  It  is  a massive  but  soft  pul- 
verizablo  mass,  stratified,  but  not  slaty,  and  of  a 
dark-brown  colour;  it  occupies  basins  of  variable 
dimensions,  according  to  the  po.sition  of  the  neigh- 
bouring rocks.  Very  large  deposits  of  this  formation 
occur  in  the  vidley  of  the  Oder,  and  are  worked  at 


Freienwalde  and  Muskau.  It  is  no  uncommon 
phenomenon,  in  the  coal  formations,  for  the  clay  and 
coal  strata  to  permeate  each  other  in  those  localities 
where  they  meet.  These  deposits,  which  frequently 
cover  the  coal  formation,  and  are  at  other  parts  in 
alternate  layers  with  the  coal,  play  the  part  of  alum 
ores,  and  may  be  worked  for  the  production  of  alum 
when  they  contain  a sufficient  quantity  of  sulphide 
of  iron,  which  is  often  the  case.  To  this  class  belong 
the  Scotch  ores.  In  Upper  Silesia  it  is  even  found 
profitable  to  make  the  refuse  coal,  or  hrees,  which 
cannot  well  be  used  as  fuel,  subordinate  to  the  pro- 
duction of  alum  ; these  coals  leave  an  aluminous  ash, 
and  those  which  are  rich  in  iron  pyrites  are  only 
distinguished  from  a real  alum  ore  by  their  large 
excess  of  combustible  matter,  and  which  in  this 
case  cannot  be  turned  to  account. 

Iron  pyrites,  or  the  bisiilphide  of  iron,  is  quite  as 
indispensable  to  the  production  of  alum  as  alumina 
itself.  It  is  disseminated  through  the  alum  ores, 
j)artly  in  the  well-known  brilli.ant  yellow  crystiils,  or 
crystidline  deposits,  but  chiefly  in  a very  fine  state  of 
division,  as  a dull  black  powder,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  mass  obtained  by  precipitating  a salt  of 
ii-on  by  ammonium  sulphide.  Hence,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  not  perceptible  to  the  eye,  its  presence  has  not 
only  been  overlooked  in  the  following  analyses,  but 
actually  denied : — 
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Alum  earth. 


Fj 

Alumina,  

Silica, 

I'ulu  Fi'eienwald«. 
Klaptutu. 

..  0-25  

From  Futzberg. 
Bei'i^mauo. 

10-90 

....  45-40 

Sul])hurj 

. . 2-8.5  

3-94 

Caibon, 

..  19-45  

....  5-95 

Protoxide  of  iron, 

...  G-40  .... 

....  5-50 

“ manganese, . 

..  .. 

Protosulphate  of  iron, . . . . 

..  1-80  .... 

6-73 

Sulphate  of  alumina, 

....  1-20 

. . 1 -.50  . . . . 

1-71 

“ potassa, 

Chloride  of  potassium,... 

....  1-75 

....  0-35 

0-47 

Water 

..  10-75  .... 

100-00 

....  16-GO 
100-00 

Tl’.e  siilplinr  is  in  combination  with  the  iron,  and 
not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  in  the  free  state,  or 
as  sulj)hide  of  carbon.  Although  the  constituents  of 
alum  eai-th  are  nearly  the  same  in  specimens  taken 
from  other  localities,  the  proportions  are  neverthe- 
less variable,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
mode  in  which  the  deposits  are  formed;  so  great, 
indeed,  is  the  difference  in  this  respect,  that  the 
examples  given  above  can  hardly  be  viewed  as  a fair 
average  of  these  compounds.  Pyrites  and  alum  ores 
owe  their  property  of  being  rapidly  decomposed  under 
the  influence  of  atmospheric  air  to  the  fine  state  of 
division  of  the  bisulphide,  and  probably,  also,  to  the 
occasional  presence  of  the  protosulphide  of  iron. 
Massive  crystalline  pyrites  is  under  the  same  circum- 
stances but  very  slowly  decomposed. 

llie  combined  action  of  air  and  moisture  are 
essential  to  effect  this  change.  The  decomposition  is 
occasioned  by  7 equivalents  of  oxygen  and  8 equiva- 
lents of  water  being  taken  up  by  the  pyi-ites.  Fe.S.,, 
which  convert  it  into  ferrous  sulphate  and  sulphuric 
acid,  thus: — 

FeSj  + 70  + 8HjO  = FeS04,7H20  + H2SO4. 

Tlie  combination  of  the  oxygen  with  the  iron  and 
sulphur  is  accompanied  by  a spontaneous  rise  of 
temperature  which  results  from  the  chemical  union  ; 
as  the  process  proceeds,  the  iron  sulphide  is  converted 
as  by  roasting  into  monosuljihide  and  sulphur,  which 
immediately  burn,  the  former  being  resolved  into 
ferrous  sulphate  as  shown  above,  and  the  latter  into 
sulphurous  acid,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  alumina. 
The  aluminium  sulphite  thus  formed  is  then  by 
further  absorption  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  transformed 
into  aluminium  sulphate  (Al., (804)3).  Tlie  alum 
ore,  when  first  taken  from  the  ridges — calcined  heaps 
— and  covered  with  water  (which  is  removed  after  a 
shoi-t  interval),  wiU  be  found  to  have  yielded  little 
sulphate  of  alumina  to  the  solution,  but  a gi-eat  deal 
of  sesquisulphate  of  iron  ; while,  after  being  allowed 
to  remain  for  some  time  over  the  ore,  the  solution 
will  be  found  to  contain  much  sulphate  of  alumina 
and  protosulphate  of  iron ; alum-makers  know  that 
the  first  washes  are  not  those  which  afford  the  most 
alum,  unless  the  ore  has  been  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  steeps  for  a length  of  time ; they  are  also  aware 
that  more  alum  is  procured  by  adding  to  the  lie  a 
poition  of  iHoiher!<,  which  are  very  rich  in  se.sqTiisnl- 


phate  of  iron,  than  is  obtaiued  by  pnie  w..U;i', 
per  se. 

Tlie  sulpludes  of  iron  are,  therefore,  only  necessary 
to  the  production  of  alum  as  affording  sulphuric  acid 
to  unite  with  the  alumina.  Besides  the  acid  pro- 
duced by  the  second  portion  of  sulphur,  an  additional 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  furnished  to  the  alumina 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  green  vitriol,  the  ferrous 
oxide  being  speedily  converted  into  ferric  oxide 
(Fe203)  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  a basic  salt.  Potassa,  which  is  never 
altogether  wanting  in  the  alum  ores,  sets  free  in  a 
sunilar  manner  sulphuric  acid  by  the  production  of 
potassio-ferric  sulphate(iron  alum,  FeK(S04)2l2H.,0). 
Ferric  sulphate  is  also  decomposed  by  aluminium 
hydrate,  forming  aluminium  sulphate ; this  reaction  is, 
however,  very  slow,  and  practically  of  small  account. 

Potash-iron  alum  is  also  always  formed  when 
potassium  sulphate  and  ferric  sulphate  are  together 
in  acid  solution,  and  by  spontaneous  evaporation 
crystallizes  out  in  octahedral  crystals,  which  in  form 
and  taste  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  common 
alum.  These  crystals  are  generally  colourless,  but 
sometimes  have  an  amethyst  tint,  which  arises  from 
their  containing  a trace  of  ferric  acid. — Heintz. 
Potash-iron  alum  is  not  stable  at  temperatures  above 
32°  Fahr.  (0°  C.),  and  is  decomposed  wholly  at 
212°  Fahr.  (100°  C.). 

Lime  in  the  ores  is  most  prejudicial,  since  it  de 
prives  the  aluminium  and  ferrous  sulphates  of  their 
sulphuric  acid,  and  thus  entirely  stops  the  produc- 
tion of  alum ; ores  containing  any  considerable 
quantity  of  lime  cannot  consequently  be  used  in  this 
manufacture.  Gypsum,  however,  is  always  found  in 
the  crude  lies.  Magnesia  is  no  less  deleterious  to  the 
formation  of  alum,  but  the  magnesium  sulphate — 
Epsom  salt — thus  produced  is  in  some  of  the  English 
alum-works  regarded  as  a most  important  object. 
Fresh  alum  ores  contain  no  soluble  salts  of  aluminium 
or  iron  ; it  is  only  where  air  has  had  access  to  them, 
either  in  the  pit  or  at  the  surface,  that  efflorescence 
in  the  form  of  fine  neerlles— feather  alum — is  observed, 
and  this  consists  partly  of  real  alum,  partly  of  alumin- 
ium sulphate,  or  of  combinations  of  the  latter  salt 
with  ferrous  oxide,  magnesium  sulphate,  or  other  salts. 

An  aluminous  iron  sulphate  occurred  abundantly 
some  years  ago  in  the  Hurlet  and  Campsie  wrought- 
out  coal  beds,  wliich  had  the  following  composition : — 


Bertliler. 

rblllips, 

R.  D.  Thomson. 

R.  0.  Thomson. 

Sulphuric  acid, 

34-40 

30-90 

35-600 

28-635 

Ferrous  oxide. 

12-00 

20-70 

13-560 

19-935 

alumina, 

8-80 

5-20 

7-1-27 

2-850 

Magnesia, 

0-80 



— 

— 

Water, 

44  00 

43-20 

43-713 

48-580 

100-00 

100-00 

100-000 

100-000 

The  composition  of  this  feather  alum,  or  hair-salt, 
as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  is  shown  by  the  subse- 
I quent  analyses.  The  term  hair-salt,  sometimes  given 
I to  these  natural  effloresced  bodies,  belongs  properly 
to  the  magnesium  sulphate  often  accompanying  them. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  NATURAL  ALUMINIUM  SULPH ATE— FEATHER  ALUM  (AL(S04)3,18Hj0). 


Saldana.  Fasto. 
Columbia. 

Fyromeni, 

in 

Island  Milo. 

Coqnimbo, 

Cliiii. 

Kolosornk, 
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FriersdorfT, 
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Dresden. 
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Andea. 

Campsie, 

Glasgow. 

Sulphuric  acid, 

Alumina, 

3G-400 

3-.-.;3 

40-31 

36-97 

35-82 

37-380 

35-710 

35-637 

53-58 

35-872 

40-4-25 

16-OuO 

14-03 

14-98 

14-63 

15-57 

14-867 

12-778 

11-227 

33-75 

14-645 

10-482 

Sesquioxide  of  iron, .... 

0-004 

— 

— 

2-58 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-.500 

8-530 

Protoxide  of  iron, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2-463 

0-667 

•718 

— 

— 

Protoxide  of  mangaiiese. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1-018 

0-307 

— 

— 

— 

Potassa, 

— 

— 

0-26 

— 

— 

0-215 

0-324 

0-430 

— 

— 

1-172 

Soda,..  • •• . . • • 

— 

— 

1-13 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2-262 

— 

Lime, 

0-002 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-149 

0-640 

0-449 

— 

— 



Magnesia, 

0-004 

— 

0-85 

0-14 

— 

— 

0-273 

1-912 

— 

— 

— 

Hydrochloric  acid 

— 

— 

0-40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Silica, 

— 

— 

1-13 

1-37 

— 

— 

— 

0-430 

0-100 

— 

Water, 

4G-600 

49-34 

40-94 

44-64 

48-61 

45-164 

47-022 

48-847 

— 

46-375 

36-295 

0-000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1-568 

-043 

— 

0-246 

3-096 

100-000  1100-00 

100-00 

100-33 

100-00 

100-238 

100-000 

100-000 

100-11 

100-000  100000 

CoussingaulL 

UaitwcU. 

H.  Rose. 

Gobel. 

T.  Tbomson. 

The  manufacture  of  alum  from  alum  schists  may 
be  distributed  under  the  six  following  heads: — 

Preparation  of  the  alum  shale. 

Lixiviation  of  the  roasted  slude. 

Evaporation  of  the  lixivium. 

Addition  of  the  saUne  ingredients  to  precipitate 
the  alum. 

Washing  of  the  aluminous  salts. 

Crystallization. 

Preparation  of  the  Alum  Shale. — Roasting  or  Ustu- 
lation. — Some  alum  slates  are  of  such  a nature  that, 
when  piled  in  heaps  in  the  open  air,  and  moistened 
from  time  to  time,  they  become  hot  spontaneously, 
and  by  degrees  fall  into  a pulverulent  mass,  which  is 
fit  for  lixiviation.  The  greater  part  of  the  ores, 
however,  require  the  roasting  process.  By  roasting 
the  cohesion  of  the  dense  slates  is  so  much  impaired 
that  their  disintegration  becomes  more  rapid  ; the 
decomposition  of  the  pyrites  is  quickened  by  the 
expulsion  of  a portion  of  the  sulphur  ; and  the  sul- 
phate of  iron  already  fonned  is  partly  decomposed 
by  the  heat,  and  transfers  its  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
clay,  producing  aluminium  sulphate. 

Such  alum  shales  as  contain  too  little  bitumen,  or 
coal,  for  the  roasting  process,  must  be  inter  stratified 
with  layers  of  small  coal  or  brushwood.  The  fuel 
being  kindled,  the  whole  slowly  ignites.  More  rock 
is  piled  upon  it,  until  in  some  instances  a vast  heap 
of  inflamed  material,  lUO  feet  high  and  200  feet 
square,  is  raised,  which  continues  to  burn  for  months. 
When  the  heap  is  fired  with  brushwood,  the  ash, 
containing  poUsh,  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of 
small  quantities  of  alum. 

Alum  is  manufactured  at  MHiitby  by  the  combus- 
tion of  the  schists  of  the  upper  lias,  which  contain  a 
quantity  of  iron  pyrites  and  bituminous  or  carbon- 
aceous matter.  The  temperature  being  regulated 
and  water  occasionally  supplied,  decomposition 
occurs,  producing  sulphates  of  alumina,  iron,  and 
magnesia,  as  follows  : — 

4FeSj  + AIjO,  + M-O  + 0.,g  + SSIL^O  = 4fFeSOj,7IIjO) 
+ AljiSOJjlSHjb  + MgSOj.THaO. 

In  Rhenish  Prussia,  especially  at  Salzweiler,  roast- 


ing is  effected  by  the  aid  of  a stratum  of  brown  coal 
beneath  it,  Avhich  has  continued  in  a state  of  restricted 
combustion  ever  since  1G60,  Avhen  it  was  accidentally 
ignited. 

A clay  bottom  is  best  adapted  for  the  erection  of 
a hea]),  as  it  prevents  any  of  the  salts  being  carried 
by  the  moisture  into  the  soil ; the  heap  is  also  some- 
times constructed  under  a shed.  As  a general  rule, 
the  slower  and  more  uniform  the  heat  during  the 
calcination  the  better  the  produce. 

The  Scotch  alum-works  are  those  of  Hurlet  and 
Campsie — the  former  six  miles  south  from  Glasgow, 
the  latter  about  nine  miles  north  of  the  city,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Campsie  Hills.  The  aluminous  shale 
found  in  this  locality  is  interstratified  between  the 
coal  bed  and  the  limestone,  and  is  nearly  as  dark- 
coloured  as  the  former;  it  is  occasionally  found 
mixed  with  native  crystals  of  sulphate  of  iron.  After 
the  shale  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time, 
the  black  colour  is  replaced  by  a grey,  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  air  causing  it  to  throw  out  a white 
efflorescence  of  alum. 

A striking  appearance  is  presented  by  the  alum- 
field,  which  is  covered  throughout  with  ridges  or 
elongated  mounds  of  the  ore  for  calcination,  or 
already  calcined,  and  these  assume  a reddish-brown 
hue  from  the  effect  of  the  heat.  The  heaps  vary  in 
size,  and  contain  from  6000  to  about  20,000  tons 
each.  At  one  of  the  works  under  consideration, 
there  are  about  15  of  the  mounds  or  ridges  of  shale, 
each  being  120  to  180  feet  in  length,  Avith  a base  of 
about  20  feet,  and  a height  of  15. 

Fig.  2 shows  the  airangement  of  the  field. 

I’he  mounds  are  commenced  by  making  a few  fires 
of  coal  along  the  intended  length,  and  covering  them 
over  with  stones  or  bricks  in  any  convenient  manner, 
leaving  lateral  ducts,  or  passages,  for  the  air  to 
enter.  The  shale  is  then  thrown  on  the  fires,  the 
coarsest  first;  and  as  it  ignites,  and  communicates 
heat  to  the  outer  portions,  more  of  the  mineral  is 
thrown  upon  it  successively,  until  the  heap  is  con- 
sidered large  enough,  the  Avhole  being  kept  at  that 
state  of  ignition  which  practice  leads  tlie  manager  to 
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judge  most  advantageous.  It  is  then  mantled,  as  the 
workmen  term  it,  that  is,  covered  over  with  a layer 
of  the  already  calcined  and  exhausted  ore,  in  order  to 
protect  it  from  high  winds  and  excessive  rains,  and  also 
to  moderate  the  heat  and  let  it  cool  gradually,  so  that 
the  sulphur  present  may  not  be  volatilized  or  sub- 
limed. From  three  to  twelve  months,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather,  are  generally  required  to 
calcine  the  heap  properly;  in  rough  weather  very 
little  progress  is  made.  This  time  includes  the 
period  of  cooling  the  burned  ore,  which  is  done 


either  by  leaving  the  heap  to  itself,  or  checking  the 
roasting  by  applying  a thicker  mantling. 

The  several  mounds  are  so  arrangeil  that  they  may 
be  m various  stages  of  advancement,  some  being  cold, 
others  about  to  be  mantled  for  cooling,  many  in  pro- 
gress, while  a furtlier  number  are  commencing,  so 
that  at  all  times  a supply  of  calcined  shale  may  be 
ready  for  the  liquefying  vats. 

At  Whitby  the  calcining  heaps  are  raised  from  80 
to  100  feet  ill  height.  In  consequence  of  tiie  greater 
amount  of  carbonaceous  matters  which  the  shale  at 


Fig  2. 


tliese  works  contains,  the  temperature  of  the  mounds 
sometimes  rises  too  high,  and  causes  the  loss  of 
much  sulphurous  acid;  this  may  be  partly  pre- 
vented by  mixing  the  shale  with  some  of  the  calcined 
and  exhausted  ore,  and  when  the  heap  has  acquired 
a larger  size,  if  the  lieat  is  still  deemed  too  high,  either 
plastering  up  the  crevices  with  small  schist,  or  mant- 
ling over  the  whole  as  at  Ilurlet. 

About  130  tons  of  the  Whitby  calcined  schist  yield 
one  ton  of  alum.  In  this  country  it  is  found  advis- 
able to  pile  up  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  of  brushwood 
or  coal  and  schist,  a pyramidal  heap  of  the  mineral. 


which,  having  its  surface  plastered  smooth  with  only 
a few  air-holes,  protects  the  mass  from  the  rains,  and 
at  the  same  time  prevents  the  combustion  from  be- 
coming too  vehement.  Should  lieavy  rains  supervene, 
a gutter  must  be  scooped  out  round  the  pile  for 
receiving  the  aluminous  mother  liquor,  and  conduct- 
ing it  into  the  reservoir. 

A continuous  but  very  slow  heat,  with  a smothered 
fire,  is  most  appropriate  for  the  roasting  of  alum  shale. 
When  the  fire  is  too  brisk,  the  iron  sulphide  some- 
times forms  with  the  earthy  matters  a species  of  slag, 
or  the  sulphur  is  dissipated  in  vapour,  either  of  which 
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accidents  causes  a deficiency  in  the  produce  of  alum. 
'I'liose  bituminous  schists  which  have  been  used  as 
fuel  under  steam  boilers  have  suffered  such  a violent 
combustion  that  their  ashes  scarcely  yield  any  alum. 
Even  the  best  regulated  calcining  piles  are  apt  to 
burn  too  briskly  in  high  winds,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances should  have  their  draught-holes  carefully 
stopi)ed.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a general  rule  that 
the  slower  the  combustion  the  richer  will  the  roasted 
ore  be  in  aluminium  sulphate.  When  tlie  calcination 
is  complete  the  heap  is  diminished  to  one  half  its 
original  bulk ; it  is  covered  with  a light  reddish  ash, 
and  is  open  and  porous  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  air 
circulates  freely  throughout  the  mass.  In  order  to 
favour  access  of  air  the  masses  should  not  be  too 
elevated;  and  in  dry  weather  a little  water  should  be 
occasionally  sprinkled  on  them,  which,  by  dissolving 
some  of  the  saline  matter,  renders  the  interior  more 
open  to  the  atmosphere. 

’\^'hen  the  calcined  mineral  is  thoroughly  cold  it  is 
taken  to  the  lixiviating  vats.  Since  many  weeks,  or 
even  months,  may  elapse  from  the  first  construction 
of  the  piles  or  beds  till  their  complete  calcination, 
care  should  be  tfiken  to  provide  a sufficient  number 
of  them  in  different  stages,  so  as  to  have  an  adequate 
sujiply  of  matei-ial  for  carrying  on  the  lixiviating  and 
ciystallizing  processes  during  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  com[)lete  decomposition  of  tlie  beds  is  judged  of 
by  the  efflorescence  of  the  salt,  by  the  strong  alumin- 
ous taste  of  the  ashes,  and  by  the  appropriate  chemi- 
cal test  of  lixiviating  an  aliquot  average  portion  of 
the  mass,  and  seeing  how  much  alum  it  will  yield 
with  a solution  of  pofcissium  sulphate  or  cliloride. 

Si’EXCE  calcines  the  shale  by  forming  on  the  ground 
a number  of  air-channels,  on  which  are  laid  parallel 
lines  of  common  bricks  at  the  distance  of  four  inches 
apart,  on  these  others  are  placed  crosswise ; thus  the 
channel  formed  is  about  four  inches  square.  The 
transverse  bricks  are  placed  on  loosely,  so  as  to  allow 
the  air  to  pass  freely  upwards;  burning  coals  are  laid 
on  the  channels,  and  a layer  of  the  shale  which  is 
most  bituminous,  broken  into  small  pieces;  and  as 
the  combustion  proceeds  other  layers  of  the  shale 
fragments,  less  bituminous  than  the  preceding,  are 
put  on  continuously,  but  not  in  too  great  a quantity. 
The  thickness  of  each  layer  is  regulated  by  the 
briskness  of  the  combustion,  which  should  never  go 
beyond  a low  red  heat,  as  a higher  temperature  would 
be  apt  to  partially  flux  the  materials,  thus  rendering 
the  alumina  less  soluble  in  the  sulphuric  acid.  The 
blaze,  candle-slates,  and  other  bituminous  shales  and 
fire-clay  stones,  arc  first  broken  into  lumps  about 
the  size  of  the  stones  used  in  road-making.  If  clay  ' 
stone  be  the  substance  under  treatment  small  coal,  or  ' 
sawdust,  must  be  mixed  through  it  to  insure  perfect 
Calcination.  An  examination  of  the  preceding  figure, 
exlubiting  the  heaps  or  mounds  in  various  stages  of 
progress,  will  show  that  a method  similar  to  this  is 
practised  at  Hurlet. 

The  heaps  may  be  made  of  any  convenient  dimen- 
sions, but  the  iieight  most  approi)riate  is  4 to  5 feet. 
'I'he  mass  will  burn  out,  and  be  cool  enough  for  use  j 
in  eight  or  ten  days.  I 

Wilson  selects  sh;Je  as  free  as  possible  from  im- 
purities, and  after  exposing  it  for  three  or  four  months 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  by  which  it  breaks 
down  and  assumes  a pulverulent  form,  roasts  it  in  a 
lime  kiln  of  the  ordinary  construction,  in  which  con- 
tinued removals  of  roasted  shale  are  effected  below, 
and  continued  additions  of  new  shale  are  made  in 
1 the  upper  jjart  of  the  kiln,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  fluxing. 

Lixmation  of  the  Roasted  Ores. — ^Tliis  part  of  the 
operation  for  dissolving  out  the  aluminium  sul- 
phate and  other  soluble  components,  is  one  Avhich 
requires  much  attention.  The  amount  of  water 
must  be  so  regulated  as  to  extract  the  whole  of 
the  soluble  bodies,  witliout  having  a superabund- 
ance of  liquid  to  eliminate  when  the  solutions  are  to 
be  concentrated  for  precipitation  or  crystallizat'on. 
When  an  excess  of  water  has  been  emjdoyed  to 
exhaust  the  calcined  shale  much  time  and  labour  arc 
required  for  the  evaporation.  Hence,  only  so  much 
water  should  be  employed  as  is  necessary  to  exhaust 
tlie  ore  of  its  soluble  saline  ingredients.  Vessels  for 
the  lixiviation  are  either  wooden  tanks  lined  with 
sheet-lead,  or  cisterns  made  of  stone  ; the  latter  are 
more  durable,  but  more  expensive.  The  lixiviating 
vessels  are  in  England  and  France  placed  at  different 
levels,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  tlie  exhaustion 
of  the  material  in  them,  while  in  Scotland  they  are 
constructed  upon  the  same  plane.  The  form  usually 
given  to  these  vessels  is  that  of  a square  or  oblong. 

IVhen  the  exhaustion  of  the  roasted  shale  is  effected 
by  the  first  of  these  arrangements,  as  at  Whitby,  a 
wooden  or  iron  sluice  carries  the  lie  from  the  series 
of  tanks  to  a large  cistern  to  be  again  returned  upon 
the  iqaper  troughs,  recharged  with  fresh  portions  of 
the  burned  ore,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  proper 
degree  of  strength,  when  it  is  drawn  off  to  be  con- 
centrated by  heat.  Water  is  let  into  the  upper 
troughs  through  several  inlets,  till  it  covers  the 
burned  material  to  the  de2ith  of  one  or  two  inches. 
After  six  to  twelve  hours,  according  to  the  facilitj'^ 
with  which  the  sulphates  are  extracted,  the  liquor 
from  this  tank  is  drawn  off  at  the  openings  at  the 
bottom  into  the  cistern  next  beneath  it,  where  it  is 
suffered  to  remain  for  an  equal  length  of  time  before 
it  is  run  into  the  clarifying  vessel,  whence  it  is  con- 
ducted to  the  jrans  for  evaporation.  No  more  than 
half  the  water  employed  in  the  first  washing  can  be 
drawn  off,  as  nearly  half  is  retained  by  the  shale : 
and  in  consequence  of  this  only  half  the  quantity  of 
water  used  in  the  first  is  added  to  make  the  second 
lie,  which,  after  twelve  hours,  is  drawn  off  into  the 
lower  cistern,  like  the  preceding,  and  a third  quantity 
of  water  is  jioured  on  in  order  to  extract  the  whole 
of  the  soluble  ingredients.  This  third  washing  being 
of  a low  strengih  is  pumped  iqi  to  form  the  first 
watering  of  fresh  quantities  of  the  material,  to  bring 
it  to  the  desired  strength  for  exaporating,  which 
should  be  from  1T13  to  T157  .specific  gravity. 

At  the  Ilurlet  and  Campsie  Works,  near  Glasgow, 
the  process  pursued  is  the  following: — After  the 
ore  is  calcined  it  is  wheeled  from  the  ridges  into 
large  stone  cisterns,  called  steeps,  occupying  the  same 
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level — see  Fig.  2.  The  steeps  are  furnished  with 
false  bottoms  formed  of  planks,  which  rest  on  trans- 
verse beams,  and  the  roasted  shale  is  laid  on  the 
planks  tiU  it  i§  about  18  inches  above  the  bottom. 
AVater,  or  a weak  lie  from  a previous  operation,  is 
poured  upon  the  bed  of  ore  till  it  is  comi)letely 
covered  over,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with 
it  for  about  eight  hours,  generally  through  the  night. 
A plug  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat  is  then  opened,  and 
the  solution,  which  should  have  a specific  gravity  of 
about  20°  Twaddle,  or  ITOO  specific  gravity,  is  drawn 
off  into  the  settler,  or  supply  cistern,  where  it  is 
allowed  to  remain  at  rest,  in  order  that  any  matters 
held  mechanically  may  subside.  A second  wash  of 
a weaker  liquor  than  that  employed  in  the  first  oper- 
ation is  then  added,  and  left  in  contact  with  the 
partly-exhausted  shale  as  long  as  in  the  first  instance, 
after  which  it  is  drawn  off  to  the  cistern  as  before  ; 
the  same  operation  is  repeated  a third  time  if  neces- 
sary, till  the  liquid  becomes  below  12°  Twaddle  in 
strength,  after  which  it  is  not  deemed  economical  to 
evaporate  for  alum,  the  further  washings  being 
used  for  exhausting  fresh  quantities  of  ore.  The 
last  washings  of  the  steep  are  made  with  water,  and 
the  strongest  of  the  several  resulting  weak  li(j[uors 
from  each  steep  is  used  the  first  in  exhausting  a fresh 
one.  After  the  ore  is  dejirived  of  its  soluble  in- 
gredients, it  is  either  removed  to  the  waste  heap,  or 
returned  to  the  calcining  ridges,  where  it  is  inter- 
mixed with  the  fresh  ore  for  the  purpose  of  check- 
ing a too  rapid  combustion,  when  such  is  aj)t  to 
take  place. 

At  Valmunster,  in  the  department  of  the  Moselle, 
the  tanks  are  constructed  of  burned  stones  and  clay, 
and  each  has  a capacity  of  1728  cubic  feet — 1380 
cubic  feet  Rhenish.  At  the  bottom,  at  certain  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  beams  are  arranged,  upon 
which  a layer  of  straw  and  brushwood  is  laid,  and 
upon  this  the  false  bottom  of  boards  is  placed. 
This  arrangement  forms  the  filtering  apparatus,  from 
which  the  lie  flows  through  apertures  at  the  sides. 
Each  cistern  requires  1280  cubic  feet  of  water  for 
the  hxiviation.  Lie  is  first  poured  upon  the  ore  of 
20°  B.  ==  sp.  gr.  1T57  ; when  this  has  run  off  it  cor- 
responds to  24°  or  25°  B.,  and  is  fit  for  boiling ; a 
weaker  lie  of  15°  B.  = sp.  gr.  1T13,  and  subse- 
quently others  of  10°  B.,  = sp.  gr.  1-072,  and  the 
weakest  of  5°  B.,  = sp.  gr.  1-034,  then  follow ; and 
lastly,  the  whole  is  washed  out  with  pure  water. 
All  the  lies  that  fall  short  of  24°  or  25°  B.  are 
poured  upon  more  or  less  exhausted  ores,  according 
to  their  strength.  By  arranging  these  cisterns  upon 
terraces,  the  one  above  the  other,  the  lie  can  easily 
be  drawn  from  the  upper  into  the  lower  cisterns, 
until  it  has  acquired  the  proper  strcngtli.  The  solu- 
tion is  then  called  crude  liquor,  and  is  preserved  in 
large  walled  tanks,  ready  for  further  operations. 

The  density  of  the  liquors  is  determined  by  a 
specific  gravity  bottle  peculiar  to  the  alum  manufac- 
turers ; it  is  capable  of  containing  80  pennyweights 
of  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  when  this 
bottle  is  filled  with  the  alum  liquor  and  weighed,  the 
excess  of  weight  is  denominated  the  strength  in 


pennyweights ; thus,  if  a liquor  should  weigh  90 
pennyweights,  it  would  be  put  as  one  of  10  penny- 
weights, or  simply  liquor  of  90.  A similar  method 
is  the  use  of  the  hydrometer,  for  determining  the 
amount  of  ingredients  dissolved,  and  this  even  in 
the  pennyweights  of  the  alum-maker ; thus,  dividing 
the  indications  of  Twaddle’s  hydrometer  by  2-5,  gives 
the  alum-maker’s  strength  in  pennyweights,  without 
the  trouble  of  weighing. 

According  to  Scanlan,  eight  different  liquors  are 
met  with  in  the  alum- works  on  the  Yorkshire  coast. 

1.  Raw  liquor. — The  calcined  alum  shale  is  steeped 
in  water  tdl  the  liquor  has  acquired  a specific  gravity 
of  9 or  10  pennyweights,  according  to  the  language 
of  the  alum-ii-aker. 

2.  Clarified  liquor. — The  raw  liquor  is  brought  to 
the  boiling  point  in  leaden  pans,  and  suffered  to  stand 
in  a cistern  till  it  has  become  clear ; it  is  then  called 
clarified  liquor.  Its  gravity  is  raised  to  10  or  11 
pennyweights. 

3.  Concentrated  liquor. — Clarified  liquor  is  boiled 
down  to  about  20  pennyweights.  This  is  kept  merely 
as  a test  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  potassium 
salts  used  by  the  alum-maker. 

4.  Alum-imther  liquor. — The  alum  pans  are  fed  with 
clarified  liquor,  which  is  boiled  down  to  .about  25  or 
30  pennyweights,  when  a proper  quantity  of  potassium 
salt  in  solution  is  mixed  with  it,  and  the  whole  run 
into  coolers  to  crystallize.  The  liquor  pumped  from 
these  rough  crystals  is  called  alum-mothers. 

5.  Salt- mothers. — The  alum-mothers  are  boiled 
down  to  a crystdlizing  point,  and  afford  a crop  of 
rowjh  Epsom,  which  is  magnesium  sulphate  with 
ferrous  oxide. 

6 and  7.  Alum-washings. — The  rough  crystals  of 
alum — No.  4 — are  washed  twice  with  wtiter,  the  first 
washing  being  about  4 pennyweights,  the  second 
about  2^,  the  difference  in  gravity  being  due  to 
mother-liquor  clinging  to  the  crystals. 

8.  Tun-liquor. — The  washed  crystals  are  now  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water,  and  run  into  the  roching-tuns 
— wooden  vessels  lined  with  lead — to  crystallize.  The 
mother-liquor  of  the  roch-alum  is  called  tun-liquor ; 
it  is  of  course  not  quite  so  j)ure  as  a solution  of  roch- 
alum  in  water. 

With  reference  to  the  exhausted  residues,  two  cases 
may  occur : they  have  either  been  rendered  perfectly 
porous  by  the  roasting  and  decomposition,  in  whicli 
case  they  will  have  been  completely  exhausted,  .and 
m.ay  be  thrown  Jiway  unless  they  can  be  used  for 
covering  fresh  heaps  ; or  they  still  contain  portions 
of  undecomposed  ore,  and  m.ay  then  be  subjected  to 
a second  exposure — as  at  Buchsweiler,  in  Alsace — 
either  by  themselves  or  mixed  with  fresh  ore. 

The  process  in  many  other  alum-works,  where  the 
ores  do  not  require  roasting,  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  described  above.  The  hxiviation,  however,  is 
then  carried  on  with  the  heaps  themselves,  and 
during  the  process  of  decomposition ; they  are  erected 
for  this  purpose  either  upon  flat  wooden  boxes,  termed 
Biihnen,  or  upon  a foundation  composed  of  brick- 
work or  clay,  which  is  completely  impervious  to  the 
liquor,  and  where  the  water  which  is  pumped  fron- 
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time  to  time  upon  the  lieap  collects,  and  is  thence 
conducted  to  the  crude  liquor  cisterns.  The  soluble 
salts  are  thus  removed  at  certain  periods,  as  they  are 
produced  during  decomposition.  The  strength  of 
tlie  crude  liquor  in  the  cistern  must  be  regulated  by 
the  respective  prices  of  labour  and  fuel,  weak  liquor 
requiring  more  fuel,  and  strong  liquor  more  labour ; 
it  is  never  advisable,  however,  to  concentrate  the 
liquor  to  the  degree  at  which  it  would  be  saturated 
with  crystallizable  salts,  such  as  green  vitriol  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  as  these  would  crystallize  with 
the  slightest  amount  of  evaporation  or  rise  of  tem- 
perature before  it  was  desirable  they  should  do  so. 
In  general,  the  density  indicated  by  20°  B.,  = sp.  gr. 
1T57,  is  not  exceeded.  Simon  found  the  crude  liquor 
from  Gleissen,  in  Neumark,  to  o,:  ‘ain  the  following 
ingredients : — 

Aluminium  sulphate, 11  ■085') 

Ferrous  sulphate, ‘J-773  I 

Sodium  sulidiate, 2 035  | 

Magnesium  sulphate 1-754 

Manganese  sulphate, 0174  | 

Potassium  suljihate 0-i  y5  ! „„ 

Sulphate  of  lime, 0'120  j 

Sesquichloride  of  iron, 1-872 

Magnesium  chloride 0-334 

Aluminum  sesquichloride, 0-41SJ 

i''ul|ihuric  acid, 0-.5G3 

Hvdrochloric  acid. 1-454  J 

Water, 70-322 

100-000 

These  constituents  are  always  accompanied  by  a 
CBrtain  quantity  of  ready-formed  alum,  which  may 
be  potash  or  ammonia  alum,  or  both,  if  a red  heat 
has  not  been  employed  in  the  manufacture  ; but  if  a 
high  temperature  hits  been  applied,  both  are  decom- 
posed, leaving  only  alumina.  To  the  production  of 
the  potash  alum,  the  alkali  naturally  contained  in  the 
ores  contributes,  and  still  more  that  which  exists  in 
the  ash  of  the  wool  used  as  fuel ; the  production  of 
ammonia  is  attributable  to  the  nitrogen  contained  in 
the  coal.  During  the  time  tliat  the  crude  lie  is 
clarifying  in  the  large  vats,  a chemical  decomposition 
ensues  by  the  action  of  the  air  upon  the  ferrous 
sulphate,  wliich  is  not  prevented  by  the  state  of 
solution  of  the  salt. 

In  the  foregoing  analysis  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
oxide  of  iron  is  precipitated,  and  only  a very  small 
portion  remains  in  solution.  This  behaviour  is  turned 
to  account  by  mixing  the  crude  liquor  with  the  mud 
obtained  in  a subsequent  operation.  This  mud  is  a 
kind  of  basic  alum,  which  is  soluble  and  deficient  in 
a certain  quantity  of,  but  does  not  contain  enough 
sulphuric  acid  to  make  alum.  The  basic  sesquisalt 
of  iron  is  called  in  German  vili'iohcliniainl,  and  is 
collected  from  time  to  time  from  the  bottom  of  the 
cisterns,  and  heated  to  redness ; it  then  parts  with 
its  acid,  and  the  peroxide  remains,  which  is  used  as 
a red  pigment. 

lioiliiHi  the  Crude  Lie. — The  further  treatment  of 
the  lie  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  green  vitriol 
which  it  contains,  and  in  most  c.ises  there  is  quite  as 
much  of  this  salt  as  of  alum.  AVhen  this  happens 
the  lie  is  used  for  the  production  of  both  salts,  and 
alum  and  copperas  M'orks  are  generally  carried  on  con- 

jointly.  The  process  of  separating  the  two  salts  by 
crystallization  varies  much  in  different  manufactories. 

When,  however,  the  quantity  of  ferrous  sulphate 
is  too  small  to  admit  of  being  profitably  extracted, 
the  liquor  is  at  once  evaporated  until  it  has  attained 
the  specific  gravity  T4U.  Basic  sulphate  of  iron  is 
deposited,  and  the  liquor  assumes  a brick  red  colour. 
In  order  to  clear  it,  it  is  run  off  into  tanks,  and  after 
the  suspended  matter  has  deposited  is  syphoned  off 
and  transferred  to  the  precipitation  tanks. 

When  the  crude  lie  is  very  much  charged  with  the 
iron  salt  it  is  evaporated  in  pans,  into  which  old  iron 
is  thrown.  The  ferric  oxide  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  air  is  thereby  partly  precipitated  as  a basic  salt, 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  set  free  converts  a part  of  the 
iron  into  sulphate,  hydrogen  gas  being  at  the  same 
time  given  off.  The  latter  reduces  the  precipitated 
ferric  sulphate  to  ferrous  sulphate,  and  prevents  its 
further  oxidation  during  the  evaporation. 

In  order  to  afford  more  points  of  attachment  for 
the  crystals  and  facilitate  their  removal,  the  work- 
men hang  peeled  sticks  and  branches  in  the  solution. 
The  mother  lie  contains  the  whole  of  the  sulphate  of 
alumina,  which  is  separated  in  a manner  to  be  subse- 
quently described. 

In  other  places — as  at  Reschwitz,  near  Saalfeld,  at 
Schwemmsal — the  greater  portion  of  the  water  is  re- 
moved by  causing  the  liquor  to  trickle  through  skele- 
ton towers  filled  with  brushwood  placed  in  a strong 
draught,  as  in  the  salt-works,  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  action  of  the  air,  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  green  vitriol  is  decomposed,  and  much 
basic  sulphate  of  iron,  mixed  with  gypsum,  is  left  as 
an  incrustation  upon  the  thorns.  The  concentrated 
lie  then  yields  green  vitriol  on  evaporation,  and  the 
mother  liquor  contains  the  alum. 

Another  process  consists  in  separating  the  copperas, 
not  by  cooling  the  saturated  solution,  but  by  simple 
evaporation  or  abstraction  of  water.  When  evapo- 
ration has  been  carried  on  for  some  time,  and  the 
loss  of  water  and  the  strength  of  the  lie  have  reached 
a certain  degree,  a point  of  saturation  is  attained — 
when  the  specific  gravity  is  from  1-35  to  1-37,  or  38“ 
to  40°  B. — at  which  the  remaining  water  is  just  suf- 
ficient to  retain  the  copperas  in  solution.  The  eva- 
poration of  every  additional  quantity  of  water  then 
causes  the  precipitation  of  a portion  of  copperas,  and 
a sediment,  consisting  of  very  small  anhydrous  or 
slightly  hydrated  crystals,  is  rapidly  deposited.  In 
the  meantime,  the  evaporated  water  is  constantly 
replaced  by  fresh  liquor.  It  is  obvious  that,  upon 
this  plan,  in  which  the  liquor  is  always  saturated,  the 
quantity  of  dissolved  green  vitriol  cannot  accumulate 
in  the  jian,  whilst  the  amount  of  the  other  soluble 
salt,  aluminium  sulphate,  must  increase  synchron- 
ously with  the  deposition  of  the  former  until  the 
liquid  is  saturated  with  it.  At  this  stage  the  liquor 
is  carefully  watched  by  means  of  the  hydrometer,  to 
avoid  any  supersaturation  with  aluminic  salt,  as  in 
time  it  would  precipitate  with  the  ferrous  sulphate. 
The  precipitated  sulphate  of  iron  is  then  removed 
and  ])urified  by  crystallization,  when  it  acquires  seven 
equivalents  of  water,  and  a mother  liquid  remains. 
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saturated  with  aluminium  sulphate,  which  is  available 
for  the  production  of  alum. 

NYhen,  on  the  contrary,  the  copperas  is  not  in 
excess,  the  process  is  reversed,  and  begins  with  the 
production  of  alum  from  the  crude  li(iuor.  For  this 
purpose  the  lie  is  pumped  at  once  from  the  crude 


liquor  cisterns,  in  which  it  has  been  clarified,  into  the 
evaporating  pans  to  be  brought  to  the  proper  degree 
of  concentration.  If  the  pans  are  made  of  tinned 
iron  they  will  be  coiToded  by  the  lie,  with  evolution 
of  hydrogen  and  the  precipitation  of  basic  aluminium 
sulphate  ; this  action  is  not  prevented  by  the  addi- 


Fig.  3. 


tion  of  the  basic  mud  before  mentioned.  When 
cast-iron  or  leaden  pans  are  employed,  which  are 
not  thus  affected,  the  sediment  frequently  gets 
burnt  on  the  bottom,  and  causes  difficulty  and  damage ; 
but  the  former  are  brittle,  and  the  latter  are  too 
easily  melted  by  the  heat.  To  prevent  this  burning 
metal  evaporating  pans  are  now,  except  under  special 
circumstances,  universally  discarded,  and  the  flame 
is  caiTied  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid  instead  of 
below  the  pan.  When,  however,  the  liquors  contain 
magnesium  sulphate  surface  evaporation  cannot  be 
used,  as  when  the  concentration  has  proceeded  to  a 
certain  extent  the  salts  form  a crust  on 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  which  protects 
it  from  the  heated  air  passing  over  it. 

At  the  Iliarlet  works  the  evaporating 
basins  are  protected  by  a shed-roofing. 


li 


as  repre-sented  in  Fig.  .3.  They  are  long  cisterns  of 
brickwork  well  cemented  together,  and  arched  over 
with  the  like  materials ; they  have  a leng-th  of 
60  feet  and  a breadth  of  6,  with  a dei)th  of  about 


4 ; are  capable  of  evaporating  about  4500  to  5000 
gallons  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  cisterns  are 
heated  by  a furnace,  which  is  placed  at  one  end, 
and  on  a level  almost  with  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  when  the  boiler  is  full,  as  has  been  already 
described ; a powerful  chimney  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  boiler  creates  a strong  draught  that  sweeps 
the  flame  and  heat  from  the  fire  over  tlie  surface  of 
the  liquor,  producing  a verj'  high  temperature,  and 
rapid  evaporation  takes  place.  Fig.  4 represents 
a longitudinal  section  of  one  of  these  evaporating 
cisterns. 

The  liquor  is  placed  in  the  basin,  A A,  the  walls  of 
wliich  are  made  of  brick,  placed  upright,  and  well 
cemented  with  mortar  composed  of  lime  and  lixivi- 
ated rduin-shale  waste.  In  order  that  the  current  of 
ah-  passmg  through  the  fire  at  D may  not  carry  any 
appreciable  quantity  of  the 
ashes  into  the  liquor,  the 
fire  bars  are  fixed  low  down; 
the  flame  passes  below  the 
fl.it  arch,  1!  li,  to  the 
chimney,  'i'his  arch  con- 
tains  apertures,  C C,  through 
which  to  observe  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  interior. 
Fresh  liquors,  or  the  mother  liciuors  from  a previous 
operation,  are  introduced  through  the  openings, 
C C,  as  the  water  is  evaporated  from  the  contents 
of  the  furnace,  until  the  solution  acquires  a density 
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of  about  1‘40,  which  is  the  most  suitable  state  of 
concentration  for  producing  the  flour,  or  meal,  for 
the  next  operation. 

To  economize  fuel  the  furnace  is  very  long,  and 
the  fire  communicates  with  an  evaporating  pan,  so 
tliat  the  whole  heating  power  may  be  made  available 
as  far  as  practicable.  The  draught  of  the  furnace 
insures,  in  the  simplest  manner,  a constant  current 
of  air  over  the  liquid,  which  is  favourable  to  evapora- 
tion by  sweeping  the  vapours  generated  onwards  to 
tlie  chimney.  During  the  evaporation  of  the  liquor 
in  the  furnace  a copious  sediment  is  thrown  down, 
consisting  of  basic  ferric  sulphate,  suljDhate  of  lime, 
and  other  salts,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  clear  the 
liquor  in  tlie  cooling  vats  ; but  however  impure  the 
liquor,  or  however  rich  in  aluminium  sulphate  the 
solution  may  be,  its  evaporation  should  not  be  carried 
on  so  far  as  to  cause  a deposition  of  salt  upon  cool- 
ing; the  ingredients  must  be  entirely  held  in  the 
clear  solution,  even  after  coobng  the  liquor  in  the 
vats  set  ajiart  for  the  production  of  the  alum  flour. 

The  furnaces  are  fired  incessantly  for  eight  days, 
and  the  boiler  is  replenished  with  liquor  from  the 
supply  cistern  till  tlie  eve  of  the  eighth  day,  when  a 
charge  of  mother  liquor  is  run  in  which  deposits  no 
sedimentary  matter  on  boiling,  like  the  fresh  liquor ; 
tliis  is  boiled  down  till  it  has  the  proper  degree  of 
strength,  and  then  allowed  to  settle  for  twelve  hours. 
After  adding  the  mother  liquor  it  is  customary  to  find 
the  strength  of  the  solution.  This  is  done  by  taking 
out  a known  quantity  of  it,  and  concentrating  it  to  the 
proper  strength  with  potassium  chloride  and  allowing 
the  solution  to  cool  for  twenty-four  hours ; the  crys- 
tids  produced,  when  washed  with  a little  cold  water, 
dried  and  weighed,  furnish  an  approximate  test  of 
the  value  of  the  liquor  as  to  its  real  percentage  of 
alumina.  T!  e alum-maker  also  employs  this  process 
to  test  the  quality  of  his  potassium  chloride  ; but  in 
the  latter  case  he  has  a standard  solution  of  alumin- 
ium sulphate.  These  experiments  point  out  the 
quantity  of  alkaline  chloride  which  should  be  added 
per  gallon  of  liquor. 

At  the  Whitby  alum-works  le.aden  pans  are  em- 
ployed, in  consequence  of  the  liquors  from  the  cal- 
cined shale  of  this  locality  contiiining  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  which  renders  surface  evaporation  inappli- 
cable, as  already  explained;  the  pans  are  10  feet 
long,  4 feet  9 inches  wide,  2 feet  2 inches  deep  at 
one  end,  and  2 feet  8 inches  at  the  other.  In  these 
lead  pans  the  liquor  is  rapidly  concentrated  by  a fire 
at  one  end,  the  flue  of  which  runs  along  in  parallel 
channels  under  a ]>late  or  course  of  brickwork  on 
which  the  pans  rest.  Every  morning  the  pans  are 
emptied  into  a settling  cistern  of  stone  or  lead.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  liquor  should  be  about  1’40  to 
T50;  this  density  varies,  however,  according  to  the 
views  of  the  manufacturer.  For  a liquor  which  con- 
sists of  two  parts  of  aluminium  sulphate  and  one  of 
ferrous  sul[)hate,  a specific  gravity  of  1'25  may  be 
sutlicient;  but  for  a solution  of  one  part  of  alumi- 
nium sulphate  and  two  parts  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
which  latter  is  to  be  abstracted  by  crystallization,  a 
density  of  IrfO  is  requisite. 


Preparation  of  the  Powder. — From  the  evapor- 
ating basins  the  liquor  is  run  into  the  flour  or 
powder  cisterns,  in  which  the  aluminium  sidphate  is 
combined  with  potassa  or  ammonia  (the  “flux”  or 
“ precipitating  substance  ”),  in  such  a manner  as  to 
effect  the  first  purification  of  the  alum.  The  alum 
is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  the  cold  mixture  of 
the  liquor  with  the  solution  of  the  precipitating  sub- 
stance, and  for  this  reason  the  greater  portion  of  it 
separates  in  the  form  of  minute  crystals,  or  “ flour,” 
from  the  solution  ; an  agitating  motion  given  to  the 
liquor  in  the  cisterns  favours  the  formation  of  the 
crystals.  To  obtain  the  largest  yield  of  flour  it  is 
necessary  for  the  precipitating  solution  to  be  as 
strong  as  possible,  which  is  secured  by  dissolving  tlie 
precipitant  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  boiling 
water.  The  proper  amount  of  the  precipitant  should 
be  determined,  as  near  as  possible,  by  a preliminary 
experiment  on  the  small  scale ; but  still  these  data, 
tliough  they  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  quantity, 
do  not  correspond  always  witli  the  extensive  opera- 
tions of  the  manufacturer ; so  that  even  when  pre- 
vious experiments  are  made  to  ascertain  the  true 
quantity  to  be  added,  much  caution  is  necessary 
when  operating  on  the  whole  bulk  of  mother  liquor, 
as  an  excess  of  the  precipitant  may  often  cause  much 
future  inconvenience  and  labour.  The  best  preci- 
pitating substances  are  potassium  and  ammonium 
salts,  as  these  form  alums  which  are  very  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  only  9'25  pai*ts  of  the  potassium  alum, 
and  9T6  parts  of  the  ammonium  alum  being  dis- 
solved by  100  parts  of  water  at  50°  Fahr.  (10°  C.). 
Sodium  salts  are  very  disadvantageous  precipitating 
agents  in  the  formation  of  alum,  on  account  of  the 
great  solubility  of  the  resulting  compound,  46  parts 
of  which  are  dissolved  by  100  of  ivater  at  50°  Fahr. ; 
they  are  therefore  seldom  used. 

In  the  event  of  potassium  salts  being  employed, 
preference  is  given  to  potassium  chloride  or  sulphate ; 
of  the  latter  50'9  parts  are  required  to  precipitate 
100  parts  of  aluminium  sulphate,  from  which  results 
334  parts  of  crystallized  alum.  The  preceding  enu- 
merated tests,  however,  will  not  answer  in  the 
factory,  because  the  mother  liquor  is  indefinite  as 
to  the  amount  of  impurities  which  accompany  the 
aluminium  sulphate.  To  sliow  this  more  clearly,  let 
it  be  supposed  that  the  mother  liquor  is  saturated 
with  ferrous  sulphate  and  aluminium  sulphate,  and 
that  its  temperature  is  50°  Fahr.  In  tliis  case  it  will 
contain,  for  every 

100'  parts  of  water, 

33'2  parts  of  aiiliydroiis  ferrous  snl;liate,  and 

33'5  parts  of  anhydrous  aluminium  sulphate. 

To  precipitate  these  products  17'1  parts  of  neutral 
pottissium  sulphate  are  required,  for  the  solution  of 
which  66  parts  of  boiling  water  will  be  necessary. 

On  mixing  this  solution  with  the  lie,  96  parts  of 
alum  will  be  produced,  together  with  the  accumulated 
water  of  tlie  lie  and  precipitant,  which,  collectively, 
will  amount  to  166  parts.  Of  the  96  parts  of  alum 
formed,  only  16  can  remain  in  solution  after  the 
liquor  has  cooled  to  the  primary  temperature  of  50° 
Fahr.  (10°  C.)  ; therefore  80  parts  wiU  separate  in 
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the  crystallized  state  ; but  in  practice  this  quantity 
diminishes  according  to  the  less  saturated  state  of 
the  lie.  Since  potassium  chloride  is  more  soluble  in 
boiling  water  than  potassium  sulphate,  it  is  preferable 
for  precipitating  the  alum  flour ; the  chloride  is  sol- 
uble in  2 parts  of  boiling  and  in  3 parts  of  cold  water, 
and  hence  tlie  mixture  may  be  made  in  the  cold. 

In  the  instance  cited  above  the  83‘5  parts  of 
aluminium  sulphate  would  require  14'5  parts  of 
potassium  chloride  for  precipitation,  which  would  be 
tiken  up  by  26'2  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  produce 
9(i'5  parts  of  alum. 

The  mixture  being  made  and  the  precipitate  sub- 
sided, 12  parts  of  the  alum  would  be  held  in  solution, 
so  that  only  84-5  parts  of  flour  are  thrown  down  in 
the  solid  form.  If  the  same  quantity  of  j^otassium 
chloride  be  dissolved  in  cold  water,  46  parts  <at 
50°  Fahr.  (10°  C.)  will  be  required,  which,  when 
added  to  the  23 ’5  parts  of  aluminium  sulphate  in 
solution,  will  yield  84  parts  of  alum  as  a precipitate, 
while  13'8  remain  dissolved : in  both  cases  the  dif- 
ference is  immaterial,  whetiier  the  precipitant  be 
dissolved  in  hot  or  cold  water. 

Another  precipitant  which  is  used  wdth  much 
advantage  on  account  of  its  great  solubility,  is 
ammonium  sulphate : this  is  soluble  in  2 parts  of 
water,  but  the  amount  of  alum  obtained  is  less  than 
when  the  potassa  salts  are  employed,  in  the  projmr- 
tion  of  100 : 95'6  ; the  reason  being  that  the  atomic 
weight  of  these  bodies  differ,  the  equivalent  of  am- 
monium hydrate,  used  being  36,  while  that 

of  potassium  is  39'1. 

To  recur  to  the  foregoing  example,  the  33'5  parts 
of  aluminium  sulphate  will  take  15'8  parts  of  am- 
monium sulphate  to  form  with  them  87'7  parts  of 
alum,  of  which  77  parts  are  precif>itated  and  only 
10‘6  retained  in  the  solution ; thus,  the  disadvantage 
arising  rtom  the  lesser  equivalent  of  ammonia  alum 
is  counterbalanced  by  the  greater  solubility  of  the 
ammoniacal  salt  as  a precipitating  agent. 

The  potassium  sulphate,  for  the  use  of  alum- 
makers,  is  obtained  as  a secondary  product  in  the 
manufacture  of  nitric  acid,  and  in  the  purification  of 
potassium  hydrate  and  the  crude  carbonate  of  that 
alkah:  thus  produced  it  is  an  acid  sulphate,  com- 
monly called  bisulphate  of  potash,  the  composition 
of  which  is  expressed  by  the  symbols  KIISO^,  and 
cannot  be  employed  for  alum  making  till  the  excess 
of  acid  is  neutralized  by  fresh  adtlitions  of  the  caustic 
or  carbonated  alkali  to  form  a neutral  or  bipotassic 
sulphate  of  the  composition,  K.,SO^. 

It  is  only  under  the  above  circumstances  that 
potassium  hydrate  or  carbonate  can  be  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  the  alum  flour  ; for  if  no  free  acid 
is  present  it  throws  down  a basic  double  sulphate  of 
aluminium  and  potassium  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
though  redissolved  by  a further  addition  of  bisul- 
phate of  potash.  A greater  or  less  quantity  of  this 
compound  is  always  formed  during  the  evaporation 
of  the  liquors,  in  consequence  of  the  iron  present 
abstracting  some  of  the  acid,  but,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing, a slight  addition  of  the  bisulphate  of  potash 
redissolves  it. 


Knapp  recommends  that  the  purification  of  crude 
potassium  hydrate  and  carbonate  should  be  con- 
ducted on  the  same  premises  with  the  alum  works, 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  to  use  the  bisulphates  and 
chloride  formed  in  this  operation  as  precijiitants  of 
the  alum.  With  regard  to  the  latter  salt,  he  says  it 
is  of  greater  importance  than  the  sulphate,  inasmuch 
as  it  effects  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphates  of 
iron,  giving  rise  to  potassium  sulphate  and  chlorides 
of  iron,  which  are  highly  deliquescent  salts,  and  from 
which  the  alum  flour  can  be  removed  with  greater 
ease  than  from  the  sulphates  of  iron.  But  the 
decided  advantage  attending  the  use  of  the  chloride  is 
when  a ferric  sulphate  is  present  in  the  lie,  as  this  latter 
salt,  in  combination  with  potassium  sulphate,  forms 
a difficultly  soluble  double  salt  (basie  u’on  alum), 
which  precipitates  in  the  form  of  a yellow  powder, 
and  contaminates  the  alum  flour.  As  an  excess  of 
potassium  chloride  would  convert  the  aluminium 
sulphate  into  aluminium  chloride,  a result  which 
would  entail  a loss,  he  recommends  that  the  he 
should  be  examined  before  each  operation,  with  a 
view  to  determine  the  proper  amount  of  chloride  to 
be  added,  as  it  hap])ens  that  the  quantity  required 
to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  aluminium  as  alum 
seldom  or  never  meets  with  sufficient  ferrous  sul- 
phate in  the  lie  to  be  converted  into  potassium 
sulj^hate.  This  examination  is  conducted  as  follows : 
— A saturated  solution  of  the  precipitating  salt  is 
added  from  a burette,  or  other  graduated  vessel,  to 
a measured  quantity  of  the  liquor,  the  mLxture  being 
briskly  agitated  at  each  addition  ; successive  portions 
of  the  reagent  are  poured  in  as  long  as  the  flour 
thrown  down  increases  in  quantity,  and  when  no 
further  precipitation  is  observed  the  number  of 
measures  is  read  off,  which,  with  sufficient  accuracy 
on  the  large  scale,  will  stand  for  the  amount  of  solu- 
tion required  to  precipitate  a certain  amount  of  the 
liquor ; by  this  means  the  tedious  jarocess  of  weigh- 
ing is  avoided.  If  potassium  sulphate  has  been 
employed,  from  its  difficult  solubility  in  the  cold  it 
may  precipitate  during  the  cooling  of  the  liquor, 
apparently  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate,  and 
giving  rise  to  an  error  in  the  calculation.  To  avoid 
this  source  of  inaccuracy  it  is  best  to  employ,  as  the 
testing  liquor,  a saturated  solution  of  ammonium 
sulphate,  which,  being  very  soluble  both  in  hot  and 
cold  water,  is  not  precipitated.  One  part  of  the 
ammoniacal  salt  is  equivalent  to  1‘32  parts  of  potas- 
sium sulphate,  or  U13  of  potassium  chloride. 

Potassium  chloride  for  alum  making  is  obtained 
in  large  quantities  from  the  waste  liquor  of  the  soap 
works,  from  saltpetre  refineries,  and  from  the  glass- 
houses. Wood  ashes  should  never  be  used,  on 
account  of  the  Ume  which  they  invariably  contain. 

The  ammoniacal  reagent  is  obtained  from  the 
liquor  from  gas  works ; this  is  converted  into  am- 
monium sulphate  either  directly  by  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid,  or  by  treatment  with  sulphate  of 
lime  or  ii’on.  d'he  crude  ammoniacal  liquor  obtained 
from  the  manufacture  of  ammonium  chloride,  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  animal  matters,  may  be 
employed  with  equal  advantage  for  the  same  purpose. 
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Having  prepared  the  aluminous  liquor,  and  ascer- 
tained the  amount  of  salts  contained  per  gallon,  the 
crystalline  flour  is  precipitated  by  gradually  adding 
to  the  aluminous  liquor  the  concentrated  solution  of 
the  precipitant,  the  mixture  being  kept  briskly  agitated 
till  the  whole  of  the  powder  is  thrown  down.  A 
slanting  plane  is  fixed  adjacent  to  the  precipitating 
vessels,  on  which  the  workmen  shovel  tlie  subsided 
powder,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  it  from  the  impure 
mother  liquor  of  the  vessel ; the  portion  of  lie 
adhering  to  the  crystals  drains  off,  and  runs  back  to 
the  mother  liquor ; still  it  does  not  wholly  separate 
by  this  means,  a small  portion  being  mechanically 
retained  by  the  mass  of  powder,  wliich  produces  the 
brownish-yellow  colour  of  the  crystals  after  the  first 
draining.  To  remove  the  colour  recourse  is  had  to 
another  process  called  “washing.”  For  this,  it  is 
sufficient  to  stir  the  powder  with  a small  quantity  of 
water  in  an  appropriate  tank  or  vat.  The  imj)urity 
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mixed  with  the  crystals  is  taken  up  by  the  water,  as 
likewise  a small  portion  of  the  alum,  and  when  the 
substance  has  subsided  the  liquor  is  drawn  off  by 
means  of  a siphon  ; two  washings  are  found  sufficient 
to  separate  all  adhering  foreign  soluble  bodies.  The 
water  employed  in  washing  the  flour  should  be  of  as 
low  a temperature  as  possible,  as  the  quantity  of  alum 
dissolved  out  is  in  proportion  to  the  temperature  of 
the  water. 

Fig.  5 is  a view  of  the  precipitating  and  crystalliz- 
ing cisterns  at  one  of  the  Hurlet  works ; they  are 
constructed  of  stone,  well  adjusted  and  ( mbedded 
in  tempered  clay,  on  a site  contiguous  to  the  evapor- 
ating furnaces.  Having  ascertained  the  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  alumina  per  gallon  in  the  concentrated 
liquor  in  those  boilers,  their  whole  bulk  of  lie  is  found 
by  gauging,  at  the  temperature  of  60°  Fahr.  (15°-5  C.). 
A corresponding  amount  of  potassium  chloride,  or 
ammonium  sulphate,  is  then  weighed  out  and  placed 


Fig.  5. 


in  one  of  the  cisterns,  after  which  the  plug  is  removed 
from  the  boiler,  and  the  liquor  conducted  along 
stoneware  gutters  to  the  coolers  till  it  flows  upon 
the  heap  of  chloride.  Sometimes  the  latter  is  gradually 
added  to  the  liquor  as  it  flows  along  in  the  gutters. 
Towards  the  end  the  mixture  is  well  agitated  to 
insure  a complete  solution  of  the  alkaline  salt  and  a 
uniform  state  of  the  liquor.  In  four  or  five  days, 
when  the  plug  is  drawn  out  from  the  cistern  and  tlie 
mother  liquor  run  off,  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
cooler  are  found  lined  with  crystals  of  alum,  generally 
some  inches  in  thickness.  This  is  called  frxt  alum, 
and  is  removed  from  the  vessel  to  the  draining  stage, 
which  is  a raised  platform  in  a sloping  position,  so 
that  the  mother  liquor  drains  off  from  the  heap,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  (i. 

The  first  alum,  when  drained,  is  washed  to  remove 
as  mucli  of  the  mother  liquor  from  it  as  possible. 
For  this  purpose  tubs  are  filled  with  second  alum 
mothers,  or  liquor  which  has  been  used  in  washing 


in  a subsequent  part  of  the  process ; and  the  alum, 
placed  in  wooden  sieves,  is  rinsed  in  this  liquor,  and 
thrown  on  the  stage. 

I’he  second  alum  boiler,  which  is  a deep  stone 
cistern  covered  with  wood.  Fig.  7,  is  then  prepared 
by  running  in  a quantity  of  liquor  which  had  been 
previously  used  in  washing  the  second  alum  ; steam 
is  next  introduced,  till  tlie  liquor  has  nearly  attained 
its  boiling  point,  when  the  washed  and  drained 
crystals  are  thrown  in,  and  constant  agitation  kept 
up.  This  is  continued  till  as  much  alum  has  been 
added  as  will  increase  the  specific  gravity  to  60° 
Twaddle,  and  the  temperature  is  raised  as  much  .as 
possible  by  the  steam,  which  is  then  shut  off,  and  the 
boiler  being  closely  covered  up,  the  liquor  is  allowed 
to  remain  at  rest  for  twelve  hours,  for  all  the  impurities 
to  settle ; the  plug  is  then  removed,  and  the  clear 
liquor  runs  off  to  the  second  alum  coolers,  which, 

I like  the  preceding,  are  sunk  stone  cisterns.  In  these 
j it  remains  for  four  or  five  days,  when  the  sides  and 
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bottom  are  found  lined  with  alum,  now  nearly  white, 
to  the  thickness  of  8 or  9 inches.  The  small  cup-like 
clusters  of  second  alum  crystals,  which  form  on  the 
surface  of  the  coolers  at  this  stage  of  the  process,  and 
successively  fall  to  the  bottom,  assume  tlie  beautiful 
appearance  exhibited  in  Fig.  8.  The  mother  lie. 


Fig.  6. 


wliich  should  have  a specific  gravity  of  2G°,  is  re- 
moved, and  used  for  washing  up  the  first  alum  as 
already  described ; and  the  crystals  being  broken  up, 
are  rinsed  with  pure  water  and  drained,  previous  to 
the  finishing  process. 

Fig.  7. 


Crystallization. — The  powder  or  alum  flour,  con- 
sisting of  minute  or  imperfect  crystals,  prepared  as 
just  mentioned,  is  very  seldom  sent  into  the  market, 
the  consumers  preferring  to  use  the  salt  in  the 
form  of  large  crystals,  the  alum  being  less  liable  to 
be  adulterated  with  any  other  impurities  when  in 


a well-defined  crystalline  state  than  when  it  is 
amorpl  ous. 

Crystallization  of  the  alum  flour  is  effected  by 
dissolving  it  in  as  little  boiling  water  as  possible,  and 
when  no  more  of  the  substance  is  taken  up,  running 
the  saturated  solution  into  crystallizing  vessels,  which 
are  denominated  “ roching  casks,”  or  “ growing 
vessels.”  Steam  is  better  adapted  than  water  for 
the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  flour.  A large  wooden 
vessel,  lined  with  sheet-lead,  is  provided  for  this 
purpose,  and  in  the  interior  the  powder  is  sustained 
occasionally  on  perforated  shelves,  so  that  the  steam 
which  issues  from  the  pipe  that  enters  at  the  bottom 
may  have  more  extensive  contact  with  it,  and  thus 
dissolve  it  more  readily.  As  the  steam  penetrates 
through  the  several  diaphragms  bearing  the  powder, 
part  is  dissolved ; that  which  is  liquefied  in  the  upper 
ones  is  concentrated  by  the  hot  steam  as  it  falls  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  being  hot,  it  is  at 
once  run  into  the  vessels  for  crystallization. 

Fig.  9 is  a drawing  representing  the  roching-pan  as 
it  is  usually  found  in  the  alum  factories  of  England  and 


Fig.  8. 


Scotland ; it  works  on  the  above  principle,  and  there- 
fore renders  a subsequent  evaporation  unnecessary. 
It  is  a large  covered  leaden  cistern,  into  which  steam 
is  forced,  and  the  alum  is  shovelled  in  to  meet  it ; a 
solution  takes  place  rapidly,  without  any  addition  of 
water.  The  temperature  of  this  solution  having 
reached  96°  Fahr.  (3o°’5  C.),  the  heat  is  raised  as 
high  as  possible,  generally  to  224°  Fahr.  (106°'6  C.) ; 
and  the  steam  being  shut  off,  the  pan  is  closely 
covered  up,  and  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  four 
or  five  hours,  or  till  the  temperature  has  fallen  to 
about  200°  Fahr.  (93°‘3  C.)  The  water  which  ha.« 
been  used  for  washing  the  crystals,  is  taken  again  for 
washing  the  first  alum,  as  above. 

At  Valmunster  this  operation  is  carried  on  in 
vessels  constructed  as  follows : — The  wooden  troughs 
are  lined  with  lead  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  are 
closed  by  a lid  in  which  are  two  openings ; one  of 
the  openings  receives  the  steam-pipe,  and  the  other 
a wide  leaden  funnel.  The  sides  of  the  funnel  are 
perforated  with  small  holes,  300  of  which  are  inserted 
in  every  square  foot  of  surface.  In  this  funnel  the 
alum  flour  is  placed,  and  the  steam  injected  through 
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the  pipe,  in  seeking  to  escape  through  the  apertures 
in  the  funnel,  dissolves  the  powder;  the  solution 
trickles  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  at  a temperature 


of  212°  Fahr.  (100°  C.).  At  the  termination  of  the 
process  a small  quantity  of  undissolved  basic  alum 
is  left  in  the  funnel,  which  is  added  to  the  concen- 


Fig.  9. 


trated  liquor  ready  for  prccii>itation,  and  is  redis- 
.solvcd  as  before  stated.  During  the  time  the  flour 
is  dissolving  in  the  roching  vessel,  the  crystallizers 
are  being  prepared,  and  the  aluminous  solution,  of 
a density  about  1-485  to  1-515,  is  run  into  them  by 
appropriate  means. 

The  crystallizers  are  large  wooden  casks,  5 to  8 
feet  high,  3 or  4 feet  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and 
tapering  in  a somewhat  conical  form  towards  the 
bottom.  The  staves  of  these  casks  are  very  strong, 
nicely  adjusted,  lined  with  sheet-lead,  and  held  to- 
gether by  means  of  strong  iron  hoops,  which  are 
hammered  on  when  required  for  use,  and  may  be  as 
easily  removed. 

Fig.  10  is  a view  of  these  ca.sks  arranged  in  the 
crystallizing  shed ; over  each  a spout  is  fixed  to  fill 
them  w-ith  the  liquor.  Some  of  the  ciusks  are  repre- 
sented as  on  the  point  of  being  charged,  while  in 
others  the  crystallization  is  completed,  and  the  staves 
are  being  taken  off.  IVhen  the  ca.sks  are  charged, 
they  are  covered  up,  each  with  its  own  lid.  After 
remaining  undisturbed  for  four  or  five  days,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  hoops  are 
loosened  and  the  staves  removed ; tlie  crust  of  alum 
then  formed  being  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  interior  liquor.  In  this  state  they 
VOL.  I. 


are  left  for  a fortnight,  in  order  to  allow  the  whole 
of  the  crystallizable  salt  to  form.  The  workmen 
then  pierce  a few  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  column 
with  an  axe,  and  the  mother  liquor  in  the  interior 
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flows  into  the  gutters  in  the  stone  floor,  which  con- 
duct it  into  an  appropriate  cistern,  whence  it  is 
pumped  up  to  dissolve  fresh  quantities  of  the  pre- 
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pared  alum  flour.  When  the  roching  casks  are 
dismantled,  and  the  alum  of  the  upper  part  removed, 
there  is  invariably  found  at  the  bottom  a consider- 
able quantity  of  white  slime  mixed  with  small 
octahedral  crj'stals  of  alum.  A quantity  of  this 
slime,  well  washed,  gave  the  following  centesimal 
composition : — 

Per  Cent. 


Sulphuric  acid, 3U'.l6 

Alumina, 31-80 

Polassa 10  U3 

Moisture, 16  70 

Insoluble  matter,  2 07 


lUO-00 

On  examining  the  insoluble  portion,  it  was  found 
to  contain — 

Per  Cent. 


Silica 73  7'j 

Alumina,  with  a trace  of  iron 21-83 

Lime,  3-49 

Loss -89 


100-00 

Tlie  mother  liquor  which  remains  after  the  separa- 
tion of  the  alum,  is  composed  of  solutions  of  ferrous 
and  ferric  sulphates  and  chlorides,  and  magnesium 
and  other  alkaline  sulphates ; and  when  soap-boiler’s 
waste  has  been  used  as  the  precipitating  agent,  it 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  sodium  alum 
in  moderate  quantities ; if  bisulphate  of  potash, 
saturated  with  wood  ashes,  has  been  employed,  the 
liquor  will  contain  some  sulphuric  acid  and  other 
ingredients  in  small  proportions.  From  a chemical 
analysis  of  the  alum  shale,  or  ore,  in  the  first  instance, 
a good  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  principal  bodies 
remaining  in  the  mother  liquor,  and  their  utility  for 
the  formation  of  secondary  products ; for  instance, 
if  free  acid  should  be  detected  in  the  lie,  it  may  be 
employed  to  neutralize  crude  ammonium  carbonate 
from  the  gas-works,  to  procure  ammonium  sulphate ; 
or  if  much  iron  be  present  in  the  acid  liquor,  a 
further  addition  of  borings  of  iron,  or  old  iron,  may 
be  added,  and  in  this  way  ferrou.s  sulphate  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  formed.  Should  the  mother 
liquor  contain  large  C[uantities  of  the  mixed  chlorides 
of  iron,  it  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry 
mass  heated  to  redness  in  a reverberatory  furnace  to 
drive  off  the  hydrochloiic  acid,  and  thus  ferric 
oxide  obtained  of  a quality  fit  for  use  as  a pigment. 

Magnesium  sulphate,  Epsom  salts,  is  also  manu- 
factured from  the  mother  liquors  of  the  ores. 

The  mass  of  alum  from  the  crystallizing  tub  is  cut 
into  square  blocks  for  market,  when  it  will  be  found 
interiorly  to  consist  of  beautiful  large  octahedral 
crystals,  similar  to  Fig.  11,  which  project  from  the 
sides  and  cover  of  the  vessel. 

For  some  purposes  the  alum  is  preferred  in  the 
form  of  a fine  powder  or  flour ; a portion  is  therefore 
prepared  for  the  market  in  this  sfeite.  Fig.  12  is  a 
sketch  of  the  machinery  usually  employed  at  the 
alum-works  for  this  purpose.  The  alum,  reduced  to 
coarse  fragments,  is  crushed  beneath  a pair  of  pon- 
derous wlieels  or  rollers  of  cast  iron,  one  of  which  is 
rough  or  fluted  on  the  rim,  and  the  other  perfectly 


smooth.  These  traverse  in  a circle,  and  the  alum  is 
constantly  pushed  into  the  path  of  their  revolution 
by  two  vertical  revolving  blades,  one  of  which 
sweeps  it  inward,  and  the  other  outward.  The 
grooved  roller  crushes  the  larger  fragments  before 
they  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  other.  'When  one  charge  is  thus  reduced  to 
powder,  it  is  shovelled  out  by  an  attendant  to  make 


Fig.  IL 


room  for  a new  supply ; and  the  powder  is  passed  by 
hand  into  a hollow  cylindrical  sieve,  shown  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  figure.  The  lower  portion,  or 
belly  of  the  cylinder,  which  lies  in  a slightly  inclined 
position,  consists  of  fine  wire  gauze  ; the  upper  con- 
vexity is  made  of  white  iron.  This  is  surrounded 
by  w ooden  hoops,  to  which  are  attached  brushes  that 


Fig.  12. 


pass  into  the  interior  of  the  cylinder.  An  oscillating 
motion  is  given  to  the  latter,  and  that  portion  of  the 
alum  powder  which  has  been  reduced  to  a state  of 
sufficient  fineness  is  driven  by  the  action  of  the 
brushes  through  the  sieve,  from  which  it  falls  in  a 
beautiful  white  flour  into  a box  below ; the  coarser 
particles  passing  onward  to  the  other  end  of  the 
cylinder,  to  be  again  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
crushing  rollers. 
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The  most  important  changes  which  the  manufacture 
of  alum  has  undergone  in  the  last  ten  years  are  the 
substitution  of  ordinary  sulphuric  acid  for  the  sul- 
phuric acid  generated  by  the  prolonged  exposure  to 
the  air  of  iron  pyrites,  and  the  general  substitution 
of  ammonia  for  potash.  The  direct  treatment  of 
aluminiferous  minerals  with  sulphuric  acid  was 
patented  in  1845  by  P.  Spence,  of  Manchester,  and 
was  brought  into  practical  use  in  1847  by  the  firm  of 
Spence  & Dickson.  The  importance  of  this  step 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  while  formerly  60 
tons  of  the  Berkshire  oolitic  schist  were  required  to 
produce  1 ton  of  potash  alum,  the  manufacture  of  1 
ton  of  ammonia  alum  by  the  new  process  does  not 
take  more  than  three-quarters  of  a ton  of  the  same 
mineral.  The  schists  used  by  Mr.  Spence  are  found 
under  the  coal-beds  of  South  Lancashire.  This 
schist,  which  derives  its  black  colour  from  the  pre- 
sence of  carbonaceous  matter,  is  piled  up  in  heaps 
of  from  4 to  5 feet  in  height,  and  calcined,  as  already 
described,  at  a heat  bordering  upon  redness.  The 
object  of  this  process  is  to  make  the  alumina  more 
readily  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  temperature 
is  too  high,  a partial  vitrification  (fritting)  results, 
and  the  alumina  is  rendered  almost  insoluble  in  the 
acid.  The  calcination  lasts  ten  days,  a cerhiin 
quantity  of  fresh  schist  being  added  daily.  When 
tlie  operation  has  been  well  conducted,  the  residue 
is  soft  and  porous,  and  of  a light  brick  red.  It  is 
placed  in  covered  vessels,  each  capable  of  holding  20 
tons,  and  digested  for  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours 
with  sulphuric  acid  of  spec.  grav.  1'35.  The  mixture 
is  kept  at  the  heat  of  230°  Fahr.  (110°  C.),  by  a fire 
beneath,  and  by  driving  in  the  vapour  of  an  adjoining 
boiler  containing  gas-liquor.  This  simultaneous 
'treatment  gives  excellent  results,  provided  that  the 
acid  is  always  kept  in  excess.  The  ammoniacal  salts 
pass  into  the  digesters,  and  are  there  decomposed  by 
the  acid.  The  excess  of  ammonia  is  afterwards  set 
at  liberty  by  the  addition  of  a certain  quantity  of 
lime.  'I’he  ammoniacal  liquor  flows  into  cisterns, 
and  is  stirred  continually  while  cooling,  in  order  to 
determine  the  formation  of  small  crystals.  These 
crystals  are  subsequently  dried,  and  then  washed 
witli  the  mother  liquor  that  drops  from  the  blocks  of 
alum.  Not  a trace  of  iron  is  found  in  these  crystals, 
though  the  mother  liquor  contains  it  in  abundance 
in  the  state  of  sul[)hate.  This  residt  is  commonly 
obtiiined  by  means  of  raj)idly  redissolving  and 
recrvstallizing  the  alum.  Spence  arrives  at  the  same 
result  by  means  of  steam,  without  addition  of  water 
as  a solvent.  The  crvst.ds  are  thrown  into  a hopper, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  they  come  in  contact  with  a 
current  of  steam,  which  rapidly  dissolves  them.  The 
crystals  and  the  steani  are  in  such  proportions  that 
all  the  crystids  ime  dissolved  when  all  the  steam  is 
condensed ; 4 tons  of  crystals  are  thus  (iissolved  in 
thii-ty  to  forty-five  minutes.  The  solution  flows  into 
a leaden  tank,  where  it  stands  for  three  hours,  de- 
positing a certain  quantity  of  matter  insoluble  both 
in  acid  and  water — probably  basic  sulphate  of  alumina. 
The  li(pior  is  thence  run  into  cylinders,  the  bottoms 
of  which  are  made  of  Berkshire  flagstone,  and  which 


are  2 yards  in  diameter,  with  movable  sides.  After 
standing  from  five  to  eight  days,  the  sides  are  re- 
moved, and  a cylindrical  mass  of  crj’stallized  alum  is 
found.  After  standing  again  for  eight  days,  a hole 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  is  opened,  and  a quan- 
tity of  liquid  escapes.  The  mass  is  generally  18 
inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  1 foot  in  the  sides, 
and  contains  3 tons  of  marketable  alum.  The  liquid 
which  escapes  contains  another  ton.  The  blocks  of 
alum  obtained  by  this  process  often  present  a faint 
rose  shade,  which  a hasty  observer  might  attribute 
to  metallic  impurities.  This  tint  is  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  organic  matter,  probably  a trace  of  aniline, 
derived  from  the  gas-liquor. 

The  substitution  of  ammonia  for  potash  is  not 
peculiar  to  those  establishments  which  make  direct 
use  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  consequence  of  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  potassic  salts,  ammonia  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  manufactories  which  still  work  on 
the  old  method,  not  only  in  England  and  in  France, 
but  in  Germany.  In  1851  the  great  Bonner  Works 
made  exclusively  potash  alum.  Now,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  300  tons,  its  entire  yearly  production 
is  ammonia  alum.  ^lany  samples  sold  as  potash 
alum  contain  a proportion  of  ammonia. 

Production  of  Alum  from  Rocks  containing 
Alu.mina. — -Alum  has  been  produced  from  various 
rocks  of  which  alumina  forms  a constituent,  by  a 
process  similar  to  that  which  naturally  gives  rise  to 
this  body  in  volcanic  districts.  The  operation  is 
confined  to  one  or  two  isolated  works  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  those  are  conducted  in  juxtaposition  with 
metallurgic  operations  where  sulphurous  acid  is  in 
abundance.  At  Liiitz,  on  the  Rhine,  where  there  is 
a spelter  work  and  plenty  of  zincblende,  zinc  sul- 
phide, the  sulphurous  acid  evolved  during  the  roasting 
of  the  ore  is  conducted  over  the  aluminous  mineral 
moistened  with  water.  Basalt  and  copper  slate  are 
the  materials  employed,  and  when  these  are  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  gas  and  sufficient  moisture  and 
air,  decomposition  ensues,  aluminium  sulphate,  with 
sulphates  of  iron  and  copper,  are  formed,  which  are 
separated  from  the  insoluble  residue  by  steeping 
widi  water,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  for  obtain- 
ing the  alum  is  on  the  same  principle  as  those 
methods  which  have  been  already  described.  In 
such  operations  there  is  always  a quantity  of  sodium 
alum  produced,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  this 
alkali  in  the  basaltic  mineral.  The  sodium  alum  is 
formed  from  the  commencement,  and  the  amount 
corresponds  of  course  with  that  of  the  soda  in  the 
mineral,  which  in  many  basalt  rocks  is  from  5 to  6 
per  cent. 

Alum  fro.m  Clay.  — Chaptal  and  Alb.an,  in 
France,  devised  a different  process  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  alum  from  clay.  Clay  consists  of  basic 
aluminium  silicate,  free  alumina,  and  by  the  action  of 
suli)huric  acid  aluminium  sulphate  is  formed  with 
separation  of  silicic  acid.  Pipe-clay  answers  the 
purpose  best ; but  that  the  acid  may  more  readily 
penetrate  the  mass,  the  clay  is  submitted  to  a pre- 
vious calcination  to  increase  its  porosity,  and  more 
fidly  oxidize  the  iron  which  it  may  contiun.  Fresh 
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clay,  when  employed,  requires  a considerably  longer 
time  than  when  it  is  calcined  and  pulverized  previously 
to  the  addition  of  the  acid;  if  it  be  found  requis'te, 
the  ground  material  is  sifted : 45  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  clay  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  45°  B.,  is 
poured  upon  it  in  a cistern  which  is  heated,  by  the 
surplus  heat  from  the  calcining  furnace,  to  about 
158°  Fahr.  (70°  C.).  Decomposition  ensues,  and 
the  mass  assumes  greater  consistence  from  the  libera- 
tion of  sdicic  acid ; in  this  state  the  contents  of  the 
cistern  are  removed  to  the  open  air,  where  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  for  a space  of  some  months,  to 
allow  of  the  complete  di.sintegration  of  the  clay  by 
the  acid.  The  mass  is  afterwards  lixiviated  and  the 
aluminium  sulpleite  treated  as  in  ordinary  cases. 
Clay  with  as  little  iron  and  lime  as  possible  should 
be  selected.  Some  manufacturers  employ  large 
shallow  troughs,  lined  with  lead  and  heated  from 
below  by  flues,  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  the  pre- 
pared clay  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  it  is  fre- 
quently turned  over  until  the  acid  has  combined 
with  its  alumina.  In  this  part  of  the  operation  an 
improvement  has  been  lately  effected,  which  consists 
of  distributing  the  clay  upon  a shallow  circular 


trough,  and  permitting  the  proper  quantity  of  acid  to 
flow  in  several  small  jets  fiom  a cistern  placed  above, 
whilst  an  agitator,  worked  by  machinery,  mixes  the 
the  clay  and  acid  thoroughly.  In  this  way  a speedy 
combination  is  effected.  After  the  termination  of 
the  action  of  the  acid  the  contents  of  the  cistern  are 
removed  to  the  stone  vat,  «,  Fig.  13,  where  they  are 
treated  with  successive  quantities  of  water,  to  extract 
the  aluminium  sulj)hate.  Each  lie  is  siphoned  off 
into  the  pipes,  h b,  which  convey  it  to  the  evaporat- 
ing pans,  to  be  boiled  down  to  the  proper  strength 
for  precipitating  with  the  alkaline  salt.  When  this 
point  is  attained  the  liquor  is  pumped  up  into  the 
cistern,  c,  which  is  similar  to  a,  already  described, 
and  called  the  precipitating  vat;  here  the  aj)pro- 
priate  quantity  of  potassium  sulphate  is  added.  On 
agitating  the  solution  the  “ alum  powder  ” precipi- 
tates ; this  is  allowed  to  subside,  and  the  mother 
liquor  is  drawn  off  to  the  pipes,  d d,  by  a syplion. 
If  the  mother  liquor  be  not  very  impure  it  is  em- 
ployed for  a subsequent  precipitation.  The  precij)i- 
tated  alum  is  v'ashed  in  the  cistern,  c,  with  successive 
small  portions  of  water,  each  liquor  being  drawn  off 
repeatedly  in  the  same  way  as  the  mother  liquor. 


When  the  powder  is  purified  by  repeated  washings, 
it  is  ladled  out  into  the  funnel-shaped  vessel,  e,  where 
it  is  very  economically  dissolved,  by  injecting  steam 
upon  it  through  the  pipe,  /,  and  the  saturated  solu- 
tion of  alum  descends  to  the  crystallizing  frame,  Ji, 
through  the  pipe,  g. 

The  evaporation  of  the  various  liquors  is  conducted 
in  boilers  lined  with  lead,  by  means  of  convoluted 
steam  pipes  placed  in  the  liquid.  This  plan  of  con- 
centration of  the  liquid  is  found  to  be  best  adapted 
for  such  liquors,  as  well  as  being  cheaper. 

Taylor,  of  Bristol,  manufactured  alum  from  pipe- 
clay by  calcining  it  in  the  usual  way,  and  then  treating 
it  with  its  own  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  specific 
gravity  1-200,  in  a large  tub,  upon  the  bottom  of 
which  a steam-pipe  is  coiled  for  the  purpose  of  heat- 
ing the  mi,xture  to  about  200°  or  212°  Fahr.  (93°-3  to 
100°  C.) ; furnace  clinkers  and  pieces  of  pottery,  or 
other  matters,  are  also  strewed  upon  it  to  facilitate 
the  filtration  of  the  solution  of  aluminium  sulphate. 
After  the  mixture  of  clay  and  acid  has  been  heated 
for  twelve  hours,  the  solution  is  drawn  off  through  a 
pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  to  the  precipitating 
vats  at  a density  of  1-300. 


POCHIN,  of  Manchester,  first  prepared  alum  cake 
from  china  clay.  This  product  is  much  esteemed  on 
account  of  the  large  amount  of  aluminium  sulphate 
it  contains.  A clay  is  chosen  which  is  as  free  from 
iron  as  possible,  and  heated  gently  in  a fui-nace  with 
access  of  air,  in  order  to  remove  the  water  and  render 
the  clay  more  soluble  in  acids.  By  losing  its  water 
the  clay  becomes  very  porous,  and  takes  up  the  acid 
with  great  avidity  by  capillarity.  The  gently  ignited 
and  powdered  clay  is  then  gradually  added  to  sul- 
phuric acid,  of  specific  gravity  1 -52,  in  leaden  pans ; 
here  the  mass  thickens,  heats  violently,  and  boils ; it 
is  tlien  transferred  to  iron  tiinks,  where  it  ultimately 
solidifies.  The  porous  mass  is  perfectly  dry,  though 
still  retaining  a large  amount  of  (-.ombined  water.  It 
also  contains  all  the  silica  originally  in  the  clay,  but 
in  an  extremely  fine  state  of  division.  If  it  is  desired 
to  convert  the  alum  cake  into  alum,  it  is  lixiviated 
with  the  washings  from  alum  flour ; and  the  solution, 
after  standing  to  become  clear,  treated  with  potassium 
bisulphate,  or  ammonium  sulphate  from  gas  hquor, 
in  the  usual  way. 

From  Felspar.— This  mineral,  which  is  a double 
silicate  of  alumina  and  potassa  — AlKSijOg,  or 
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AlKSi0^,2Si02 — is  decomposed  by  potassium  sul- 
phate in  a reverberatory  furnace,  and  then  fused  with 
carbonate  of  poUish  to  a glass ; on  treating  this  with 
boiling  water  decomposition  follows,  a soluble  silicate 
of  potiish  dissolves,  while  an  insoluble  double  silicate 
remains.  The  insoluble  portion,  wlien  treated  with 
boiling  sulphuric  acid,  is  decomposed  into  alum,  and 
silica  separat  s.  The  alum  is  dissolved  out  by  water, 
and  the  solution  evaporated  for  crystallization ; the 
soluble  alkaline  silicate  may  be  turned  to  account  by 
combining  the  silica  with  lime. 

Turner  was  the  first  to  carry  out  the  proposition 
of  Sprengel,  of  converting  felspar  into  alum.  A 
patent  was  granted  to  him  in  1842  for  his  process, 
which  he  describes  in  his  specification  as  follows : — 
If  desirous  of  making  potash  alum,  the  best  substance 
to  operate  upon  is  a potash  felspar.  This  felspar  is 
ground  in  a common  edgestone  mill,  till  the  powder 
is  like  fine  sand,  a process  which  is  much  assisted  by 
heating  it  to  redness,  and  then  plunging  it  in  cold 
water ; it  is  afterwards  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of 
sulphate  of  jiotash,  and  placed  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  inclined  bed  of  a reverberatory  furnace,  similar 
to  the  annexed  Fig.  14 — ^known  in  the  potteries  as  a 
frit-fui-nace — previously  brought  to  a red  heat.  When 


the  glass  produced  by  the  fusion  of  the  powdered 
mineral  and  the  alkaline  sulphate  has  been  observed 
to  flow  down  to  the  bed  of  the  furnace,  there  is  added 
gradually,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  funiace,  as  much 
carbonate  of  potash  as  was  previously  used  of  sulphate. 
'I’his  operation  of  adding  proportionate  quantities  of 
carbonate  of  potash  to  the  molten  mass  as  it  flows 
down  into  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace,  is  continued 
till  the  “ sack  ’’  of  the  furnace  is  quite  full,  the  mineral 
and  sulphate  being  introduced  at  the  upper  end : the 
glass  is  then  fit  for  the  next  operation. 

The  compound  might  be  prepared  in  a furnace 
with  a flat  bottom,  from  which  it  can  be  separated 
with  greater  facility ; in  this  case,  however,  no  car- 
bonate should  be  used  till  the  whole  of  the  sulphate 
iias  been  seen  to  be  decomposed,  after  which  it  is  to 
be  introduced,  as  in  the  preceding  instance,  and  fused 
with  the  mass.  On  boiling  the  glass  produced  in  this 
manner  with  water,  the  same  quantity  of  potash  as 
was  added  to  the  felsi)ar,  and  two-t  birds  of  the  silica 
contained  in  the  mineral,  are  dissolved,  while  the 
remaining  one-third  of  silica,  and  the  alumina,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  potiish  as  the  felspar  originally 
contained,  are  left  in  the  form  of  a light  porous  sub- 
stiince,  which  is  carefully  separated  from  the  solution, 
and  washed  well  with  water  to  withdraw  potassium 


silicate ; next,  the  porous  precipitate  is  put  into  a 
large  leaden  cistern  or  boiler,  and  acted  ujion  with 
boiling  sulphuric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1‘20,  which 
will  contain  sufficient  water  for  the  solution  and 
crystallization  of  the  alum  foraied  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  mass.  As  a general  rule,  as  much  acid 
should  be  added  in  the  diluted  state  as  will  contain 
160  lbs.  of  dry  acid  to  every  285  lbs.  of  felspar 
employed.  The  boiling  liquor,  after  the  sediment 
has  subsided,  is  drawn  into  coolers,  such  as  are 
generally  used  for  crystallizing  alum  ; here  about 
four-fifths  of  the  alum  contained  in  the  liquor  will 
separate  into  crystals.  From  this  mother  liquor  the 
residual  alum  is  obtained  by  evaporating  it  to  diy- 
ness  ; by  this  means  the  silica  present  in  the  solution 
is  rendered  insoluble,  and  the  dry  mass  is  acted  upon 
either  with  water  or  a further  quantity  of  mother, 
liquor,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  the  crystalliz- 
ing point  as  before.  When  ammonium  or  sodium 
salts  are  used  in  the  above  process,  ammonium  and 
sodium  alums  are  produced. 

AVith  the  exception  of  the  high  temperature  re- 
quired to  decompose  the  felspar.  Turner’s  process 
is  very  successful,  but  this  was  found  to  be  a serious 
drawback  when  working  on  the  large  scale. 

Alum  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  treating  a mix- 
ture of  two  parts  of  felspar  and  three  of  fluorspar 
with  sulphuric  acid  at  a low  red  heat,  until  vapours  of 
hydro-fluosilicic  acid  cease  to  be  evolved.  The  decom- 
position of  the  fluorspar  by  the  sulphuric  acid  causes 
the  liberation  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  this  in  turn 
decomposes  the  silicates,  combining  with  their  silicic 
acid  to  form  the  evolved  hydro-fluosilicic  acid.  Sul- 
phate of  lime  is  formed  in  the  first  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess; but  this  is  subsequently  decomposed,  and 
potassium  and  aluminium  sulphates  formed. 

The  mass  is  lixiviated  with  water,  and  after  the 
separation  of  some  sulphate  of  lime,  the  solution  is 
evaporated,  and  on  cooling  it  deposits  an  abundant 
crop  of  nearly  pure  alum  ci’ystals. 

From  Cryolite  or  Greenland  Spar. — This  min- 
eral has  the  composition ; — ■ 


Aluminium 13-0 

Fluorine, 5t'.5 

Sodium, 3‘2-.5 


JOO-0 

and  is  represented  by  the  formula,  Al^Na^Fg.  It 
has  of  late  years  been  much  used  for  the  production 
of  soda  and  alum.  Its  decomposition  is  effected  in 
the  dry  way  by  igniting  it  with  calcium  carbonate  in 
the  proportion  of  6 equivalents  of  Ca^COj  to  1 of 
of  cryolite,  when 

Cyrolite.  Calcium  Fluoride.  Sodium  Aluiuinate. 

AloNujFg  + GCboCOj  = 6CaF  + Al.jNiUjOj 

The  sodium  aluminate  is  extracted  with  water  de- 
canted from  the  heavy  calcium  fluoride.  Carbonic 
acid  gas  is  then  passed  into  the  solution,  when  sodium 
carbonate  is  formed,  and  gelatinous  alumina  is  pre- 
cipitated. 'Iliis  precipitate  is  collected,  dissolved 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  obtain 
aluminium  suli)hate,  or  treated  with  an  ammon- 
ium or  potassium  salt  to  convert  it  into  alum : 
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100  parts  by  weight  of  cryolite  yield  305  parts 
of  alum. 

Cryolite  is  also  decomposed  by  boiling  it,  after  hav- 
ing pulverized  it  very  finely,  with  lime  and  water  in 
a leaden  pan.  The  result  of  the  interchange  of  con- 
stituents is  the  same  as  that  given  above,  aluminate 
of  soda  and  fluoride  of  calcium  being  produced. 
tMien  the  heavy  calcium  salt  has  settled  down  the 
clear  liquor  is  decanted  and  the  sediments  washed, 
the  first  washings  being  added  to  the  orig’nal  liquor, 
and  the  second  and  third  washings  used  'nstead  of 
pure  water  at  a subsequent  stage.  The  .luinina  is 
then  precipitated  by  adding  finely  pLilverizd  cryolite 
in  excess,  thus: — 

Sodium  Aluminate.  Cryolite.  Alumina.  Sodium  Fluoride. 

Al3Na303  + Al.iNajl'i;  = 2Al2N<i3F5  + ONaF. 

The  gelatinous  alumina  is  allowed  to  settle,  and 
treated  by  any  of  the  methods  previously  described. 

Spence  of  Manchester  has  recently  patented  a 
process  for  the  manufacture  of  alum  from  Rodonda 
phosphates,  a mineral  from  the  West  Indies  con- 
taining alumina  with  phosphate  of  iron  in  variable 
quantity. 

The  treatment  for  the  aforesaid  purposes  of  the 
said  minerals  may  be  varied  in  details,  but  the  fol- 
lowing is  a description : — The  raw  mineral  is  calcined 
in  kilns  (similar  to  those  used  for  lime)  by  mixing  it 
with  coal  or  coke  and  exposing  it  to  a red  heat,  or 
else  it  is  ground  sufficiently  fine  to  pass  through  a 
sieve  of  twenty  meshes  to  the  inch.  The  former  plan 
is,  however,  preferable,  as  it  facilitates  the  solution 
of  the  mineral  substance,  and  renders  a portion  of 
the  iron  insoluble  by  oxidation.  The  mineral  having 
been  prepared  by  these  or  similar  means,  is  then 
placed  in  leaden  vessels,  and  an  equal  weight  of  sul- 
phuric acid  of  spec.  grav.  I'C  added  to  it,  if  it  contains 
20  per  cent,  of  alumina,  but  only  three-fifths  of 
its  weight  if  it  contain  12  per  cent.,  and  in  similar 
proportions  for  other  degrees  of  richness.  Heat  is 
then  applied  by  blowing  steam  into  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  mixture.  The  mineral  dissolves  and  the 
specific  gravity  rises.  This  is  cautiously  reduced  by 
a(  cUtion  of  water  or  weak  liquors  from  subsequent 
par  ts  of  the  process,  the  whole  being  kept  constantly 
boiling  until  all  is  dissolved  except  the  insoluble 
sediment,  and  the  strength  of  the  liquor  becomes 
90  Twaddle,  or  1’45  spec.  grav.  This  liquor  is  next 
passed  into  a close  leaden  vessel,  and  vapour  dis- 
tilled into  it  contaiiring  ammonia  obtained  from  gas 
ammoniacal  liquor,  subjected  to  boiling  either  by  fire 
or  .steam  injected  into  it.  The  quantity  of  gas 
liquor  I u.sed  being  from  GOO  to  900  gallons  to  each 
ton  of  the  mineral,  according  to  its  richness.  When 
all  the  ammonia  has  been  di.stilled  into  the  nrineral 
liquor  it  is  allowed  to  settle  for  a few  hours,  and  all 
the  clear  solution  (now  at  a strength  or  spec.  grav. 
of  T4  or  80  Twaddle)  is  run  off  into  lead  coolers, 
where  the  alum  crystallizes  out  in  the  usual  way. 
The  liquor  remains  in  these  coolers  for  some  days, 
with  frequent  stirring,  in  order  to  obtain  all  the 
alum  possible.  Spence  finds  that  when  the  mineral 
contains  20  per  cent,  of  alumina,  that  he  obtains 
about  l^tons  of  alum  from  1 ton  of  the  ore. 


The  mother  liquors  having  deposited  all  the  alum 
that  can  be  obtained,  is  now  chiefly  a Solution  of 
phosphoric  acid  with  a small  quantity  of  aluminium 
and  iron  suljihate,  and  ammonium  sulphate  or  phos- 
phate of  ammonia.  This  liquid  may  be  used  directly 
as  a fertilizing  agent,  but  is  usually  mixed  with  dry 
sawdust  or  other  absorbing  agent,  in  just  sufficient 
quantity  to  absorb  all  the  liquor.  It  is  then  dried 
at  a low  heat,  so  as  not  to  char  the  sawdust ; and 
when  dry  it  forms  an  artificial  manure  containing 
phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia,  in  such  quantities  and 
condition  as  to  make  it  a valuable  fertilizer.  Instead 
of  ammonia  gas  liquor  used  with  the  mineral  solu- 
tion to  produce  alum,  salts  of  potash  may  be  used 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  ammonia;  of 
the  former,  the  chloride  of  potassium  of  commerce, 
or  preferably  sulphate  of  potash,  as  although  chloride 
of  potassium  will  yield  a sufficient  product  of  alum, 
the  fertilizer  would  from  its  use  have  a tendency  to 
deliquesce,  but  sulphate  of  potash  will  not  have  that 
effect. 

Wilson,  of  Glasgow,  patented  a process  for  the 
manufacture  of  alum,  the  chief  novelty  of  which 
consisted  in  heating  the  liquids  for  the  digesting  the 
shale,  and  in  applying  the  mother  liquors  after  pre- 
cipitating or  separating  the  alum,  so  as  to  make  the 
sulphuric  acid,  either  free  or  in  combination  with 
other  bodies,  available  in  subsequent  operations. 

The  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  is  warmed 
in  a separate  vessel,  and  then  run  into  the  digesting 
tank  containing  the  calcined  shale,  at  a temperature 
between  150°  and  200°  Fahr.  (65°5  to  93°’3  C.),  and 
the  heat  maintained  at  the  proper  degree  by  con- 
ducting the  waste  heat  from  the  furnace  of  the 
heating  vessel  below,  through  flues  under  and  around 
the  digesters. 

To  prevent  the  loss  of  srdphuric  acid,  the  ordinary 
method  is  varied  in  the  following  manner; — d'he 
strong  mother  liquors,  left  over  after  depositing  the 
alum  formed  from  the  combination  of  the  aluminium 
sulphate  with  the  ammonium  sulphate,  are  not  used 
again  to  dilute  the  acid,  but  are  employed  with  fresh 
ammoniacal  liquor  from  the  gas  works  or  elsewhere, 
to  form  suljihate  of  ammonia.  The  decomposition 
of  the  portion  of  alum  which  the  mother  liquor  held 
in  solution  is  guarded  against  by  adding  the  ammon- 
iacal liquor  in  such  quantities,  that  a slight  iiortion 
of  the  acid  in  tl;e  liquor  is  uncombined.  A few 
trials  enable  the  operator  to  judge,  by  means  of  test 
papers,  the  proper  point  at  which  the  neutralizing 
should  be  suspended. 

When  the  solution  of  the  mixture  of  ammonium 
sulphate  and  alum,  after  filtration  or  reposing  to 
allow  impurities  to  deposit,  is  sufficiently  concen- 
trated by  evaporation,  it  is  run  in  among  the  solution 
of  aluminum  sulphate  from  the  digesters,  and  the 
alum  which  it  contains  is  deposited  with  that  of  the 
fresh  liquor. 

RiCHAiiD.soN,  in  1850,  sealed  a patent  for  further 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  alum,  the  lead- 
ing parts  of  which  are  as  follow ; — In  lixiviating  the 
calcined  shale  for  tlie  purpose  of  obtaining  the  raw 
alum  liquor,  a series  of  pits,  such  as  is  seen  in  the 
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annexed  figure,  is  employed.  Fig.  15  shows  the 
manner  of  effecting  the  solution  of  the  aluminium 
sulphate.  B*  B'  b“,  &c.,  are  a series  of  pits,  furnished 
with  pipes,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 

ing mother  liquor  from  one  to  another,  the  pipes 
being  stopped  with  taps  or  cocks,  as  seen  in  the 
figure.  Water  is  run  from  the  service  tank,  D, 
through  the  pipe,  C,  into  the  pit,  b®,  till  it  flows  over 
through  the  pipe.  A®,  and  passes  through  the  pipe, 
E E,  till  it  enters  b*,  through  which  it  rises  till  the 
pit  is  filled,  exhausting  the  contents  of  tlie  soluble 
ingredients  in  its  ascent.  When  the  liquor  has  stood 
for  some  days,  a fresh  supply  of  water  is  continued 
as  before  in  b®,  by  which  the  liquor  in  B*  is  forced 
over  tlirough  a^,  the  plug  being  removed  into  the 
pit,  B®,  containing  fresh  calcined  shale  ; the  liquor 
ascends  through  the  shale  in  this  pit  as  in  b',  and 
when  it  has  remained  two  or  three  days  in  contact 
with  it,  a fresh  supply  of  water  is  allowed  to  flow 
into  B®,  which  forces  the  liquid  contents  of  B"  into 
the  third  tank,  and  the  treatment  repeated  as  long  as 
the  workmen  find  it  necessary  to  bring  the  liquor 
to  28°  Twaddle,  or  such  higher  strength  as  is  required ; 
and  when  the  proper  degree  of  saturation  is  attained, 
the  solution  is  drawn  off  by  the  stopcock,  f.  As 
soon  as  the  shale  in  any  of  the  pits  is  found  to  be 


exhr.usted,  it  is  removed,  and  a fresh  supply  intro- 
duced, and  the  lixiviation  proceeded  with  as  before. 

Of  course,  as  the  operation  goes  on  week  after 
week,  it  will  become  necessary  to  commence  the 
supply  of  water  from  the  service  tank,  D,  to  the 
different  pits  in  succession,  which  may  be  done  as 
above  described,  or  by  allowing  it  to  run  at  once 
down  the  pipes,  A A A,  from  the  respective  taps  in 
the  pipe,  C.  By  these  arrangements  the  labour  of 
pumping  the  liquor  from  one  pit  to  the  other  will  be 
saved,  the  process  generally  rendered  more  con- 
venient, and  the  result  will  be  a more  perfect 
exhaustion  of  the  shale. 

Produce. — The  great  variation  in  the  character 
and  richness  of  the  ores  does  not  admit  of  even  a 
proximate  relation  being  established  between  the 
quantities  employed  and  the  amounts  of  alum  pro- 
duced in  different  works.  At  Valmunster,  from 
17,300,000  lbs.  weight  of  alum  shale,  400,000  lbs. 
of  alum.  Or  2-3  per  cent.,  are  obtained,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  which  100,000  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  potassa 
are  required,  and  1,400,000  lbs.  of  coal  consumed. 

The  slate  at  Liege  yields  2 per.  cent  of  alum,  and 
that  from  other  localities  only  from  1 to  ^ per  cent. 

Impurities. — Alum  always  contains  a little  iron; 
that  from  Liege  contains  0‘02  per  cent.;  that  from 


Fig.  15. 


Gavellc,  near  Paris,  0-08  per  cent.;  that  from  Aveyron, 
O'll  per  cent.;  and  English  alum  about  0’12  per  cent. 
This  amount  of  iron  is  sufficient  to  impair  the  delicate 
colours  used  in  calico-printing;  it  can,  however,  be 
removed  by  rccrystalliz  ition,  or  as  prussian  blue,  by 
means  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  (K^FeCyg).  The 
Homan  alums — a name  given  to  all  varieties  of  alum 
imported  from  Italy — are  sufficiently  pure  for  imme- 
diate use,  and  are  highly  prized  on  account  of  the 
minuteness  of  the  quantity  of  iron  which  they  contain. 

Roman  alum  commonly  consists  of  small  discon- 
nected crystids,  covered  externally  with  a kind  of 
reddish  mud ; on  the  alum  being  dissolved  in  water 
none  of  this  coating  is  acted  upon,  and  the  quantity 
of  iron  alum  present  in  the  solution  does  not  exceed 
0'005  per  cent.  Alum  of  this  description  produces  a 
blue  precipitate  with  potassium  ferrocyanide  only 
after  standing  for  several  hours,  while  ordinary  alum 
affords  a precipitate  in  a few  minutes.  Roman  alum 
is  generally  crystallized  in  the  form  of  octahedrons, 
though  cubical  crystals  are  occasionally  found.  Its 
reactions  differ  from  those  of  ordinary  alum  in  many 
respects. 

Chemistry  of  Ai.um. — Potassium  alum  requires 
about  18  parts  by  weight  of  cold,  and  less  than  1 
part  of  boiling  water  to  dissolve  it,  and  crystallizes 


very  readily  in  large  regular  octahedrons,  of  which 
the  apices  are  always  more  or  less  cut  off.  Its  t.aste 
is  sweetish,  and  very  astringent.  It  is  an  acid  salt, 
reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  dissolves  metals  xvith 
evolution  of  hydrogen;  in  the  air  it  changes  very 
slightly.  Its  water  of  crystallization  amounts  to  45‘5 
per  cent,  of  its  weight,  or  12  atoms;  thus  it  loses  its 
water  of  crystallization  with  great  facility  at  197°'6 
Fahr.  (92°  C.).  The  fused  salt  in  losing  this  water 
becomes  viscid  and  intumesces,  leaving  calcined  or 
burnt  alum,  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a caustic 
which  dissolves  in  water,  although  but  slowly. 

The  octahedral  crystals  of  potassium  alum  consist 
of  sulphuric  acid,  aluminium,  potassium,  and  water, 
and  have  the  fonnula  AlK(S0^).2l2H.,0. 

AVhen  octahedral  alum  is  digested  with  hydrated 
alumina,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  evaporate  spon- 
taneously by  exposure,  cubical  crystals  are  formed 
with  a simultaneous  separation  of  a basic  salt  of 
alumina;  the  crystids  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  the 
s.ame  properties  as  ordinary  octahedral  alum. 

I..OEWEL  prepared  pure  potassium  and  ammonium 
alums,  crystidlized  under  "the  ordinary  octahednil 
system,  and  obtained  cubic  crystals  of  potassium  idum 
by  dissolving  the  octahedral  crystals  in  three  or  four 
times  their  weight  of  water,  heated  from  72°  to  81° 
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Falir.  (22'°2  to  27°'2  C.),  and  adding  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  potassium  hydrate  in  alcohol  in  successive 
small  portions,  till  the  subsalt  of  alumina,  thrown 
down  by  each  addition,  was  no  longer  dissolved  upon 
the  agitation  of  the  liquid.  The  form  assumed  by 
the  salt  after  adding  a quantity  of  potassium  equal 
to  about  one  and  a half  equivalents  aluminium  (that 
is,  on  taking  from  the  aluminium  sulphate  contained 
in  the  alum  nearly  half  its  acid),  was  that  of  trun- 
cated and  cubical  octahedrons;  but  on  the  further 
additioir  of  alkali,  cubes  were  formed  on  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  the  liquid. 

Cubical  ammonium  alum  he  procured  by  dis- 
solving the  pure  octahedral  salt  in  three  to  four 
times  its  weight  of  w'ater  at  113°  Fahr.  (45°  C.),  and 
adding  ammonia  till  the  small  quantity  of  subsalt 
ceased  to  dissolve  in  the  solution. 

When  some  of  the  solutions  thus  prepared  had 
given  a certain  quantity  of  cubic  crystals  the  solu- 
tion became  cloudy,  and  deposited  a gelatinous  tri- 
basic  aluminium  sulphate  (Al., 0^(80^)  -t-  OII^O). 

The  potassium  and  ammonium  cubic  alums  resist 
the  action  of  air  dried  by  sulpluiric  acid  in  a bell-jar 
for  weeks  without  efflorescing.  Loewel  suggests 
that  it  would  be  more  correct  to  state  that  no  efflor- 
escence takes  place.  He  placed  crystals  of  pure 
alum  under  bell-jars,  in  which  the  air  was  dried  by 
sulphuric  acid ; at  first  the  crystals  lost  some  thou- 
sandths of  their  weight  of  interjiosed  water,  but 
afterwards  remained  for  several  months,  even  for  a 
whole  year,  at  a temfierature  rusing  to  77°  Fahr. 
(2;5°'0  C.). 

According  to  De  Hauer  a crystal  of  cubic  alum 
when  placed  in  a solution  of  alum  rendered  basic 
by  addition  of  an  alkali,  continues  to  grow,  pre- 
serving at  the  same  time  its  cubical  form ; and  if  its 
faces  be  cut  so  as  to  make  it  an  octahedron  before 
placing  it  in  such  a solution,  the  cubical  shape  is 
in  a short  time  restored.  The  opposite  phenomenon 
is  observed  when  an  octaheelral  crystal,  cut  into  a 
cube,  is  immersed  in  a solution  of  ordinary  alum. 

Wlien  the  cubical  crystals  of  Roman  alum  are 
dissolved  in  water,  at  a temperature  ranging  be- 
tween 96°  and  104°  Falir.  (3.5°‘5  to  40°  C.),  and  the 
solution  set  aside  to  crystallize  by  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration, the  alum  is  again  produced  in  cubes.  At  a 
higher  temperature  the  solution  becomes  turbid  from 
the  separation  of  basic  alum,  and  the  clear  liquor 
deposits  alum  in  octahedral  crystals. 

The  solubility  of  potassium  alum  is,  according 
to  POGGIALE,  as  follows: — 

Alum  melts  at  197°'6  Fahr.  (92°  C.). 

Fahr. 


arts  of  water  at  3'2^,  dissolve 

3-29 

larts  of 

“ “ .SO 

0-.92 

it 

“ “ 86 

22  00 

“ “ HO  “ 

31-00 

it 

“ ” lo8  “ 

90-00 

tt 

« 11-2  “ 

357-00 

it 

At  a white  heat  all  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  Avatcr 
of  crystallization  pass  off  as  sulphurous  acid,  oxygen, 
and  steam,  leaving  a mixture  of  alumina  and  potas- 
sium sulj^hate.  At  a still  liigher  temperature  alumi- 
nate  of  potassium  is  obtained.  Potassium  alum,  on 


being  heated  to  redness  with  sugar  out  of  contact 
with  air,  is  converted  into  alumina,  carbon,  and 
potassium  sulphide,  in  a fine  state  of  division,  and 
constitutes  the  pyrophorus  of  Homrerg,  which 
ignites  sjjontaneously  on  exposure  to  air. 

Alum,  wlien  heated  with  alkaline  chlorides,  liber- 
ates hydrochloric  acid ; again,  if  a concentrated 
solution  of  this  salt  is  boiled  with  sodium  or  potas- 
sium chlorides,  the  same  acid  is  given  off,  and  a 
sparingly  soluble  basic  alum  precipitated.  Richter 
states  that  a solution  containing  alum,  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  is  a solvent  for  gold. 

When  alum  is  dissolved  in  twenty  parts  of  water, 
and  ammonia  dropped  slowly  into  the  solution  till 
the  liquid  is  nearly  saturated,  a bulky  white  precipi- 
tate appears,  which,  when  thoroughly  washed  with 
distilled  water,  is  pure ' alumina.  If  dried  and 
weighed,  it  will  be  found  to  be  10'82  per  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  the  alum  taken.  If  this  precipitate 
while  moist  be  dissolved  in  dilute  suliihuric  acid,  it 
constitutes,  when  as  neutral  as  possible,  the  normal 
aluminium  sulphate  of  alumina  (Al„(SO^)y),  which 
requires  only  2 parts  of  cold  water  for  solution. 
If  this  solution  be  now  decomposed  by  pouring  into 
it  liquid  ammonia,  there  appears  an  insoluble  white 
powder,  the  tiibasic  sulphate  or  basic  alum.  It  con- 
tains three  times  as  much  earth  as  the  neutral  sul- 
phate. However,  by  adding  a strong  solution  of 
potassium  sulphate  to  that  of  the  neutral  sulphate, 
a white  powder  will  fall,  which  is  true  alum.  When 
recently-precipitated  alumina  is  boiled  in  a solution 
of  alum,  a portion  of  the  earth  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  the  salt,  constituting  the  insoluble  com- 
pound which  falls  as  a white  amorphous  powder: 
the  same  combination  occurs  if  a boiling  solution  of 
alum  be  decomposed  by  potassium  hydrate. 

Ammonium  alum,  ammonio  - aluminic  sulphate 
(Al(NflJ.SO^,12Il20)  behaves  in  all  respects  as 
does  potassium  alum,  except  that  it  is  more  soluble 
in  water,  lUO  parts  dissolving  5‘22  parts  of  ammo- 
nium alum  at  32°  P'ahr.  (0°  C.),  and  421'9  parts  at 
212°  Fahr.  (10U°  C.).  When  heated  to  redness  it 
loses  both  its  sulphuric  acid  and  ammonia,  and  be- 
comes alumina.  Addition  of  ammonia  to  a boiling 
solution  of  ammonium  alum  gives  rise  to  a basic 
alum  as  in  the  case  of  potassium  alum. 

Argento-aluminic  sulphate,  silver  alum,  has  been 
prepared  by  CiiURCH  by  heating  silver  and  aluminium 
sulphates,  together  with  water  in  an  oil  bath.  This 
salt  crystiillizes  in  octahedra,  and  is  decomposed  by 
water.  Its  formula  is  AlAg(S0^)2,12Il20. 

Sodio-aluminic  sulphate,  AlNa(80^)^12Il20,  sod- 
ium alum,  crystallizes  in  large  octaheuras,  but  with 
great  difficulty.  Rut  for  this  cause  it  would  be 
largely  used  on  account  of  its  great  solubility.  It 
is  much  more  soluble  than  potassium  alum;  10 
parts  of  water  dissolve  11  parts  of  this  alum  at 
ordinary  temperature.  In  all  other  characteristics 
it  resembles  potassium  alum. 

The  relative  solubilities  of  the  three  common  alums 
at  G0°  Fahr.  (1.5°'5  C.)  in  100  parts  of  water  are — am- 
monium alum,  9-37;  potassium  alum,  14-79;  sodium 
alum,  327 -G. 
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Sulphate  of  Alumina.  — Aluminium  mlphate, 
A1„(S0^)3  + I8II2O. — This  substonce  has  of  late 
years  been  very  largely  manufactured,  and  sold 
under  the  name  of  concentrated  alum.  It  occurs  in 
commerce  as  four-sided  plates  about  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, which  are  white  and  partially  translucent, 
dissolve  perfectly  in  water,  exhibit  no  trace  of  crys- 
tallization, and  possess  the  peculiar  taste  of  alum  in 
a more  marked  degree  than  even  alum  itself.  The 
commercial  salt  is  entirely  free  from  iron,  and  can 
be  cut  with  a knife.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  has  an  acid  reaction.  Heated  to  redness,  it 
is  decomposed,  leaving  pure  alumina.  The  pro- 
cess for  its  preparation  consists  in  treating  clay, 
cryolite,  bauxite,  &c.,  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
manner  before  described  ; and  differs  only  in  adding 
no  potassium  sulphate  to  the  solution  of  alum- 
inium sulphate,  and  in  precipitating  any  iron 
that  may  be  present  by  adding  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide,  evaporating  to  the  consistence  at  which 
the  mass  will  solidify  when  cold,  and  then  pouring  it 
into  the  “melting  vessel.”  Mohk  found  this  sub- 
stance, which  is  improperly  called  alum,  to  be  per- 
fectly free  from  iron,  and  to  contain — 

Alumina, 13-91  per.  cent. 

Sulphuric  acid, 30-24  “ 

VVater 4t)  00  “ 

Potassium  sulphate, 1-50  “ 


The  latter  ingredient  is  due  to  the  small  portion  of 
potassa  naturally  existing  in  all  clays.  The  preced- 
ing composition  corresponds  exactly  with  the  com- 
binations of 

7-1  per.  cent,  of  ordinary  potassium  alum,  and 
92-9  of  neutral  aluminium  Bul]ihate. 

The  formula  of  which  is  Al2(S04)j  + ISH^O. 

Wiesmann’s  process  for  the  preparation  of  pure 
aluminium  sulphate  consists  in  agitating  the  crude 
solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina  in  a large  wooden 
vessel  with  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

The  vessel  wherein  the  mixture  is  made  is  similar 
to  A,  in  Fig.  16.  After  allowing  the  bulk  of  the 
precipitated  prussian  blue  to  subside,  the  supernatant 
liquor  is  run  off  into  the  wooden  vessels,  b B b,  where 
it  remains  until  perfectly  clear  and  free  from  preci- 
pitate, after  which  the  clear  liquor  is  treated  as  has 
been  already  described. 

The  precipitated  prussian  blue  is  repeatedly 
washed  witli  cold  water  to  separate  the  whole  of  the 
aluminium  sulphate,  and  the  solutions  are  drawn  off 
into  some  of  the  vessels,  B,  for  the  above  object. 

The  Prussian  blue  is  now  treated  with  a lie  of 
caustic  soda  to  separate  the  iron,  and  thus  the  same 
precipitant  serves  for  a long  period  with  very  little 
loss. 

The  refuse  matter  which  remains  contains  some 
sulphuric  acid,  and  resists  the  solvent  action  of 
water. 

Two  samples  of  this  residuary  matter  gave  the 
annexed  results : — 


Silica 41  85 

Alumina,  with  traces  of  sescjuioxiilo  of  iroii,  18-40 

Sulphuric  acid, 4-45 

Sulphate  of  lime, 4-01 

Water 29-53 

Loss, I'7G 


. 39-05 
. 25-.i5 
. 8-47 
. traces 
. 27-50 


100-00  100-57 


TIte  composition  of  aluminium  sulpliate,  as  met 
with  in  commerce,  varies  very  greatly.  In  four 
samples  analyzed  by  VAitRENTPv.tPP,  he  found  ; — 


1 Theoretic  amount  of 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

Alumina, 

Sulphuric  acid, 

38-0 

9 

....35-8 

Alumina, 

12-5 

Sulphuric  acid, 

....29-2 

3. 

Alumina, 

15-1 

Sulphuric  acid, 

....43-3 

4. 

Alumina, 

Sulphuric  acid, 

13-0 

....30-5 

And  fdso  that  the  quantity  of  water 

varies  even  in 

the  same  cake, 
vou  I. 


Fi.eck  found  similar  differences, 
his  results  for  three  samples : — 


Below  are  given 


I. 

II. 

III. 

Aluminium  sulphate, 

47-35 

.50  80 

51-63 

Sodium  sulphate 

4-35 

1-24 

0-77 

0-73 

0-27 



Water, 

47-37 

47-47 

43-94 

99-80 

99-78 

99-34 

In  prospect  of  aluminium  sulphate  being  largely 
used  for  the  clarification  of  sewtige,  Sidney  W.  Rich 
devised  a process  of  manufacture  by  which  he  states 
that  this  salt  may  be  profitably  manufactured  on  the 
large  scale  to  sell  at  30.v.  per  ton.  He  makes  use  of 
the  aluminous  shale  of  Guisborough ; after  burning, 
and  whilst  still  hot,  he  places  it  in  a brick  tower  18 
feet  high.  By  withdrawing  the  burnt  material  from 
the  bottom,  and  continually  renewing  the  heap  of 
burning  shale  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  a continuous 
passing  of  the  material  down  the  tower  is  effected. 
Whilst  this  is  in  progress  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  intro- 
duced at  the  bottom  of  the  tower  from  a pyrites 
burner,  mixed  with  air  and  steam.  Owing  to  the 

2*> 
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high  temperature,  and  to  the  joint  presence  of  the 
several  reagents,  the  whole  of  the  sulphurous  acid 
gas  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  conse- 
quence masses  of  the  burnt  shale  come  down,  in 
large  part  converted  into  soluble  aluminium  sulphate. 
The  method  of  lixiviating  employed  involves  the 
treatment  of  the  hot  crude  sulphate  with  water  in 
tubs  which  run  on  an  inclined  tram,  and  work  on  the 
principle  of  the  lixiviating  vats  for  alkali.  The 
crude  sulphate  being  lixiviated  while  it  is  at  a high 
temperature,  the  liquor  becomes  boiling  hot,  and  is 
drawn  off  in  a highly  concentrated  state;  so  that 
very  little  expense  is  incurred  for  fuel  and  evapor- 
ating pans. 

Pure  aluminium  sulphate  crystallizes,  although  with 
difficulty,  in  thin  pearly  flakes,  and  takes  up  at  the 
same  time  18  molecules  of  water.  It  is  soluble  in 
half  its  weight  of  cold  water,  but  is  scarcely  at  all 
soluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated  it  parts  with  its 
water  of  crystallization,  and  leaves  a white  porous 
mass,  which  is  anhydrous  aluminium  sulphate 
(A1,2(S0^)3).  This  modification  dissolves  very  slowly 
in  water. 

Uses. — Alum  is  largely  employed  in  the  arts, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  affinity  which  alumina 
has  for  colouring  and  other  vegetable  matters;  for 
gelatine,  and  a number  of  like  bodies.  The  fibre  of 
cotton,  wool,  &c.,  has  such  an  affinity  for  alumina 
or  a basic  salt  of  aluminium,  that  when  immersed  in 
a solution  of  alum  a basic  salt  is  formed,  which  adheres 
to  it  so  firmly  that  it  cannot  be  removed  by  washing. 

This  basmg  with  aluminium  salts  enables  the  cloth 
to  unite  with  larger  quantities  of  the  colouring  matter, 
and  retain  it  with  greater  persistency.  Some  pre- 
cautions are  to  be  observed  in  its  use  in  the  hands 
of  the  cloth  printer,  which  wiU  not  here  be  entered 
mto,  as  they  form  a part  of  the  subject  to  be  treated 
of  under  Calico-Phinting. 

Alum  is  used  in  preparing  white  leather,  techni- 
cally “ tawing;  ” to  clarify  water,  by  the  combinations 
which  it  forms  with  the  foreign  matters  present,  and 
also  in  the  preparation  of  bookbinder's  paste.  A large 
quantity  of  alum  is  taken  medicinally,  as  a topical 
and  internal  remedy  in  various  diseases.  Alum  mixed 
with  gypsum  (calcium  sulphate)  forms  the  chief 
ingredient  with  which  the  outer  chambers  of  JIilner’s 
fire-resisting  safes  are  lined,  so  as  to  protect  the 
interior  from  being  injured.  This  it  does  from  two 
causes;  firstly,  the  large  quantity  of  water  it  contains, 
which  helps  to  moisten  the  inner  chamber  when  the 
box  is  heated,  and  so  prevents  the  contents  from 
being  consumed;  and  secondly,  from  the  non-con- 
ducting power  of  tlie  mixture  after  the  water  is 
expelled.  The  great  success  which  has  attended  the 
application  is  the  best  testimony  to  its  efficiency. 

ALUMINA. — Aluminmm  Oxide.  Ahanine,  French; 
(diimium  oxijil,  almiiimle,  thoiurde,  German.  Formula, 
Al.jOg. — This  body  is  assumed  to  be  a sesquioxide, 
from  its  being  isomorphous  with  ferric  oxide 
(Fe20g). 

The  utility  of  alum  in  calico-printing  rests  solely 
upon  its  being  a soluble  modification  of  this  earth. 
Alumina  is  extensively  used,  united  with  silica,  in 


I the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  earthen  and  porce- 
lain ware ; in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles,  mortars, 
and  cements.  It  is  particularly  employed,  almost 
pure,  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  pots,  the  refractory 
power  of  the  earth  being  so  great  as  to  permit  the 
fusion  of  the  frit,  itself  remaining  unaltered  either  by 
the  intense  heat  or  by  the  molten  substances. 

Alumina  occurs  in  the  earth's  crust,  but  rarely  in 
a pure  state.  When  so  found  it  constitutes  the 
mineral  corundum,  varieties  of  which,  distinguished 
by  their  colour,  are  the  sapphire,  the  ruby,  oriental 
topaz,  amethyst,  &c. 

Alumina  constitutes  a large  proportion  of  all  the 
slaty  and  shaly  rocks.  It  is  the  main  ingredient  also 
of  pipe-clay  and  argillaceous  soils,  which  increase  in 
tenacity  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  alumina 
they  contain. 

Though  it  exists  so  largely  in  the  soil,  it  contri- 
butes but  little  in  a direct  manner  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  plants,  as  the  ash  they  leave  contains,  in 
general,  a very  small  quantity  of  alumina. 

Emery,  much  used  for  polishing  and  grinding,  is 
an  opaque  variety  of  corundum.  The  Bessemer 
wheel  for  grinding  steel  without  loss  of  temper  is 
composed  of  emery  bound  together  by  Kanso.me’s 
silicate  of  lime.  It  thus  forms  a cutting  stone  cap- 
able of  grinding  chisels  from  old  files,  at  a cost  of 
less  than  5 per  cent,  of  the  stone  in  comparison  with 
the  metal. 

Preparation. — Alumina  may  be  precipitated  by  an 
alkali  from  any  of  its  solutions  as  a bulky,  white, 
amorphous  powder,  which,  when  collected,  well 
washed,  and  dried,  is  pure.  It  is  a white,  tasteless, 
earthy  substance,  adheres  to  the  tongue,  has  a speci- 
fic gravity  of  2'00,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  <lis- 
solves  easily  in  caustic  potassa  and  soda,  and  in  most 
acids,  at  least  when  newly  thrown  down.  When 
heated  to  redness,  however,  it  becomes  hard  and 
dense,  as  in  burned  clay  and  firebricks,  gives  out 
sparks  when  struck  with  steel,  and  can  hardly  be 
scratched  with  a file.  It  is  then  almost  insoluble, 

, even  in  the  strongest  acids.  llo.SE  states  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  alumina  increases  after  long  igni- 
tion. After  exposure  for  some  time  in  a porcelain 
furnace  alumina  has  the  spec.  grav.  3'999,  which  is 
very  nearly  that  of  native  corundum. 

Pure  alumina  is  totally  infu.sible  at  all  moderate 
temperatures ; but  exposed  to  that  of  the  oxyhydro- 
gen  blow[iij)e  it  fuses  into  transparent-  globules, 

I which  can  be  made  to  resemble  the  ruby  by  adiUtion 
: of  a small  quantity  of  potassium  chromate.  Ebel- 
MEN  succeeded  in  making  minute  artificial  rubies  by 
heating  togetlier  in  a porcelain  furnace  a mixture  of 
1 part  of  alumina  with  3 to  -1  parts  of  borax.  The 
alumina  dissolves  in  the  borax,  and  as  the  latter  is 
evaporated  by  tlie  intense  heat,  crystallizes  out  as 
corundum.  The  addition  of  potassium  chromate,  as 
in  the  pre^^ous  case,  gives  to  these  crystals  the  colour 
of  the  ruby. 

Crystallized  alumina  is  insoluble  in  all  acids,  but 
can  be  rendered  soluble  by  fusion  with  potassium  or 
sodium  hydrates. 

Alumina  forms  three  compounds  with  water  : — 
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Monohydrate, AlHO-j  or  Al.^O^  + 

Dihydrate, AUlt^OjOr  AI0O3  + ‘2lL0. 

Triliydrate, Al„H303or  AI3O3  + Sli.^O. 

The  monohydrate  is  found  as  the  mineral  Dias- 
pore.  IVheii  heated  to  3(iU°  C.  it  loses  the  whole  of 
its  water. 

The  dihydrate  was  discovered  by  Walter  Crum. 
It  is  produced  by  exposing  aluminium  diacetate  to 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water  for  several  days 
in  a close  vessel.  Tlie  acetic  acid  appears  to  be 
liberated,  for  on  subsequently  boiling  the  liquid  in 
an  open  vessel,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  acid  is  given 
off,  leaving  the  alumina  still  in  solution.  This 
aluminous  solution  is,  however,  incapable  of  acting 
as  a mordant,  since  it  forms  witli  dyewoods  trans- 
parent lakes,  in  place  of  the  dense  opaque  lakes 
which  are  desired.  On  evaporating  the  solution  to 
dryness  the  dihydrate  is  precipitated.  Diliydrate  of 
alumina  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  insoluble  in 
sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  nitric  acids.  It  is  con- 
verted into  the  ti’ihydrate  by  boiling  with  a caustic 
alkali. 

Aluminium  trihydrate  is  the  gelatinous  precipitate 
produced  on  treating  aluminium  salts  with  alkaline 
carbonates,  ammonia,  or  ammonium  sulphide. 

Aluminium  trihydrate  has  a strong  affinity  for 
organic  matters,  and  when  digested  with  solu*'ions 
of  vegetable  or  animal  colouring  matters,  forms  with 
the  colours  insoluble  compounds,  termed  “ lake.s.” 

Trihydrate  of  aluminium  is  found  native  as 
Gibbsite — a tran.slucent  mineral  with  a fibrous 
structure,  soluble  in  acids. 

ALUMINIUM.— -l/Mnihon,  German;  Alumim'vm, 
French.  Symbol,  Al.  Atomic  weight,  27-4. — After 
having  succeeded  in  isolating  the  metals  of  the  alka- 
line earths,  Davy  attempted,  but  without  success,  to 
sej)arate  aluminium  from  its  oxide,  alumina.  In 
1826  Oer.stei)T  formed  aluminium  chloride  by  passing 
chlorine  over  a mixture  of  alumina  and  charcoal, 
heated  to  reilncss  in  a porcelain  tube,  and  essayed, 
but  in  vain,  to  decompose  this  salt  by  potassium 
and  sodium.  In  1828  WiiHLER  repeated  Oerstedt’s 
experiment,  and  by  adopting  proper  precautions  to 
e.xclude  atmo.spheric  air,  succeeded  in  obtaining  alu- 
minium. in  the  form  of  a grey  powder,  from  its 
cliloride,  by  igniting  the  latter  with  pobissium.  In 
184.")  ll’biiLER  prepared  the  metal  in  much  larger 
quantity,  and  obtained  it  as  tin-white  globules. 

II.  St.  Clair  Deville,  in  1854,  succeeded  in 
nnnufacturing  sodium  on  so  large  a scale,  and  at  such 
a price,  as  to  render  its  use  available  as  a reducing 
agent.  Hy  skilful  airangement  of  apparatus  he  turned 
his  cheap  sodium  to  account  in  the  preparation  of 
aluminium.  He  carried  out  Wohler's  process  on  a 
mulufacturing  scale  thus: — 

A large  iron  or  copper  tube  was  placed  in  an  unlit 
combustion  furnace  constructed  for  the  purpose. 
Oerstt'dt's  aluminium  chloride  was  then  introduced 
at  one  extremity  of  the  tube,  and  at  the  same  extre- 
mity a current  of  dry  hydrogen  gas  was  made  to  enter 
the  tube,  and  was  sustained  until  the  operati,/n  was 
finished.  The  chloride  was  now  gently  warmed  by 


pieces  of  hot  charcoal,  in  order  to  drive  off  any  hydro- 
chloric acid  which  it  might  contain,  and  porcelain 
boats,  filled  with  small  lumps  of  sodium,  were  inserted 
in  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  tube.  The  heat  was 
then  rapidly  raised  until  it  reached  a dull  red  heat, 
at  which  temperature  the  vapour  of  the  sodium  de- 
composes that  of  the  aluminium  chloride.  Intense 
ignition  usually  attends  this  reaction.  On  withdraw- 
ing the  porcelain  boats  the  aluminium  is  found 
adhering  in  buttons  to  the  earthenware,  mixed  with 
sodium  chloride  and  undecomposed  aluminium  chlo- 
ride. The  boat  was  now  transferred,  with  its  con- 
tents, to  a porcelain  tube,  through  which  hydrogen 
gas  was  passed.  At  a red  heat,  the  double  chloride 
distilled  into  a receiving  vessel  atfciched  to  the  tube 
for  the  purpose;  the  buttons  of  aluminium  were  col- 
lected, washed  with  water,  and  subsequently  fused 
together  under  a flux  consisting  of  the  double  chloride. 

Anotlier  method  of  obtaining  aluminium  was  also 
adopted  by  H.  St.  Clair  Deville  with  great  success. 
It  was  founded  on  a process  originally  devised  by 
Bunsen  in  1854.  By  fusing  aluminium  chloride  with 
an  equal  equivalent  of  common  salt,  he  obtained  a 
double  chloride  (Al.,Clg.2NaCl),  which  fused  at  360° 
Fahr.  (200°  C.).  Acting  on  this  body  by  electrolysis 
Bunsen  isolated  aluminium.  Deville  took — 

400  parts  of  the  double  chloride  of  aluminiunr  and  sodium 

2ij0  parts  of  floor  s|iar  or  cryolite. 

200  parts  of  sodium  chloride. 

After  carefully  drjung  and  mixing,  these  are  laid 
in  alternate  layers,  with  80  parts  of  sodium  (cut 
into  small  pieces),  in  a crucible  lined  with  alu- 
mina, a layer  of  sodium  being  put  in  first.  AVhen 
the  crucible  is  filled  a little  powdered  salt  is  to  be 
sprinkled  on  its  contents,  and  the  crucible,  fitted 
with  a lid,  is  introduced  into  a furnace  until  the 
reaction,  whose  occurrence  and  continuance  is  indi- 
cated by  a peculiar  and  characteristic  sound,  shall 
liave  terminated.  The  contents  of  the  crucible,  having 
been  stirred  with  a porcelain  rod  while  in  their  lique- 
fied state  (this  part  of  the  operation  is  essential),  are 
poured  out  on  a surface  of  baked  clay  or  any  other 
suitable  material,  the  flux,  &c.,  on  one  side,  and  thf“ 
metal  on  the  other.  The  cryolite  here  chiefly  plays 
the  part  of  a flux;  but  in  1855  Dr.  Percy  obtained 
aluminium  directly  from  this  mineral. 

M'hen  the  process  is  conducted  on  a large  scale, 
the  mixture  is  heated  on  the  floor  of  a reverberatory 
furnace.  The  proportions  used  being,  sodio-aluminic 
chloride,  10  parts;  cryolite,  5 parts;  and  sodium,  1 
parts.  The  cliloride  and  cryolite  are  powdered  and 
mixed  with  small  lumps  of  sodium,  the  whole  being 
then  thrown  into  the  already  heated  furnace,  and  the 
doors  and  dampers  closely  shut  to  exclude  air.  The 
action  spei'dily  takes  place,  and  becomes  so  intense 
that  the  walls  and  hearth  of  the  furnace  arc  raised  to 
bright  redness,  and  the  mixture  itself  becomes  almost 
entirely  liquid.  "When  the  operation  is  complete,  the 
fumace  is  tapped  at  the  back,  the  .slag  flows  out  first, 
and  at  the  last  the  aluminium.  'Hie  first  portions  of 
slag  consist  almost  entirely  of  aluminium  fluoride 
(.M^Fjj),  and  contains  minute  globules  of  aluminium. 
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to  extract  wliich  it  is  pulverized  and  passed  througli 
a sieve.  The  fluoride  may  be  used  to  prepare  alu- 
minium. 

Cryolite,  i.e.,  aluminium  and  sodium  fluoride 
(Al.,Fg,CXaF),  occurs  in  great  abundance  at  Evij- 
tok  in  Greenland.  It  is  now  very  largely  used 
for  the  preparation  of  aluminium.  The  mineral  is 
powdered,  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  common 
salt,  and  either  placed  in  alternate  layers  with  2 
jiarts  of  sodium  in  a crucible,  or  roasted  with  the 
same  quantity  of  sodium  in  a furnace. 

The  cliief  advantage  in  using  cryolite  is,  that  the 
costly  and  troublesome  process  of  preparing  the 
double  chloride  of  aluminium  and  sodium  is  thus 
obviated.  The  metal  is,  however,  less  pure.  Many 
patents  have  been  taken  out  for  improved  processes, 
but  they  all  apply  to  mechanical  contrivances  for 
economizing  the  sodium. 

Gerhard  proposed  to  decompose  aluminium 
fluoride  or  cryolite  by  a current  of  hydrogen  at  a 
red  heat.  The  aluminium  fluoride,  or  ciyolite,  was 
placed  in  shallow  earthenware  dishes,  alongside  of 
which  were  like  dishes  containing  iron  filings,  in  an 
oven  which  had  previously  been  heated  to  redness. 
A current  of  hydrogen  was  then  admitted  and  the 
heat  increased.  Ily  .rofluoric  acid  gas  was  given 
off  and  absorbed  by  the  iron  filings.  This  process 
was,  however,  ultimately  abandoned  by  its  inventor, 
who  reverted  to  the  use  of  sodium. 

X^o  processes  of  aluminium  smelting,  except  those 
of  reduction  by  sodium,  have  been  thoroughly  suc- 
ces.sful.  The  progress  of  the  manufacture  of  alum- 
inium therefore  depends  on  still  more  economical 
methods  for  producing  the  alkaline  metal  being 
invented.  j\Ir.  J.  Lothian  Bell,  of  Xewcastle-on- 
Tyne,  manufactured  aluminium  on  the  large  scale 
for  several  years,  but  has  of  late  relinquished  the 
undertaking  on  account  of  the  limited  market  for 
the  metai. 

Properties. — The  physical  properties  of  alum- 
inium are  very  characteristic.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
2-b6 ; after  hammering,  2'57.  This  low  specific 
gravity,  being  nearly  that  of  the  flux  employed  in 
fusing  it,  materially  enhances  the  difficulty  of  its 
production.  Aluminium  is  next  highest  in  density 
to  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths.  It  is  malleable, 
ductile,  and  sonorous.  A bar  of  aluminium,  when 
struck,  emits  a clear  musical  ring ; when  cast  into 
the  .shape  of  a bell  and  struck  the  sound  is,  however, 
anything  but  musical ; it  more  resembles  that  of  a 
cracked  pot.  The  fusing  point  of  aluminium  is 
intermediate  between  silver  and  zinc,  but  nearer  to 
the  latter.  It  resembles  silver  in  its  excellence  as  a 
conductor  for  electricity.  Its  capacity  for  heat  is 
very  great,  about  six  times  that  of  silver.  Its 
chemical  characteristics  are  such  as  could  not  have 
been  predicted.  Instead  of  reassuming  oxygen,  like 
the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  with 
an  energy  proportioned  to  the  extreme  tenacity  of 
that  element  when  in  the  state  of  oxide,  aluminium 
is  almost  as  indifferent  to  oxygen  as  are  gold  and 
platinum.  It  is  not  affected  by  sulphur  as  is  silver 
and  lead,  nor  is  it  acted  on,  except  very  slowly,  by 


nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  in  the  cold.  Its  only  sol- 
vents are  hydrochloric  acid  and  aqueous  solutions  of 
potassium  and  sodium  hydrates.  The  strong  affinity 
between  this  metal  and  oxygen  before  its  separation, 
contrasted  with  its  apparent  total  indifference  after- 
wards, suggests  the  possibility  that,  at  the  instant 
of  its  coming  in  contact  with  air,  aluminium  may 
receive  a fine  coating  of  oxide,  a film  of  transparent 
sapphire,  from  the  atmosphere,  which  protects  it 
from  all  further  action.  This  conjecture  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  result  obtained  on  exposing 
a leaf  of  aluminium  to  the  oxidizing  flame  of  the 
blowpipe.  The  result  of  the  combustion,  though 
apparently  a mass  of  alumina,  shows  by  its  metallic 
lustre,  when  rubbed  in  an  agate  mortar,  that  the 
oxj'gen  has  not  penetrated  below  the  surface. 

Alloys. — Aluminium  forms  alloys  with  nearly  all 
metals.  With  zinc  and  iron  it  forms  brittle  com- 
pounds. With  silver  it  also  forms  a brittle  alloy, 
unless  the  proportion  of  silver  be  very  small — 3 to  5 
per  cent.  Silver  alloys  are  used  for  making  many 
ornamental  articles,  and  are  said  not  to  be  tarnished 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Alumiiiuini  Bronze.- — This  is  the  most  important 
of  the  aluminium  alloys.  It  is  a definite  compound 
of  copper  and  aluminium,  which  has  the  formula 
CuyAl.  This  substance  is  somewhat  largely  used 
as  a substitute  for  gold,  which  it  closely  resembles 
in  colour.  It  takes  a high  polish,  is  very  malleable 
though  hard,  and  possesses  a tenacity  equal  to  that 
of  steel. 

AMMOHIA.  — Ammoviacal  Gas.  — Ammoniof/nc, 
French;  Ammoniak,  German.  Ammonia  is  sjmony- 
mous  with  the  alkaline  air  of  Priestley,  volatile 
alkali,  &c.  Formula,  NII3. 

Gaseous  ammonia  was  probably  known  to  the  an- 
cients, though  no  record  of  the  fact  remains  to  prove 
it;  still,  as  the  manufacture  of  ammoniacal  salts  was  a 
source  of  trade  among  the  Egyptians,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable the  pungency  of  the  gas  was  familiar  to  them. 
Ammonia  was  noticed  by  Raymond  Lully  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  who  prepared  it  from  urine ; the 
name  he  gave  to  it  was  mercurins  vel  spiritus  animalis. 
Basil  Valentine,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  separated 
ammonia  from  sal-ammoniac ; he  termed  it  spiritus 
nrinm. 

The  scientific  development  of  this  compound  re- 
mained for  Dr.  Black,  who  in  1756  first  isolated 
the  gas,  and  proved  its  distinction  from  the  sesqui- 
carbonate,  (Xll^j^II.XCOgjj;  Priestley  afterwards, 
in  1774,  with  greater  accuracy,  in  a more  lengthened 
investigation,  prepared  it  in  a pure  state,  and  dis- 
covered more  of  its  properties,  and  noticed  its  decom- 
position by  the  electric  spark.  Scheele,  in  1777, 
discovered  that  ammonia  contained  nitrogen.  Bero- 
MANN  gave  it  its  present  name,  ammonia,  in  1782; 
and  its  true  chemical  composition  was  worked  out  by 
Berthollet  in  1785,  and  corroborated  by  his  son  in 
1808. 

Ammonia,  though  not  very  extensively  dis.semi- 
nated  in  nature,  is  to  be  met  with  in  a great  many 
vegetable  products;  the  decomposition  of  animal 
matter,  either  by  putrefactive  feniientation  or  de- 
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structive  distillation,  yields  it  in  moderate  abundance; 
it  is  also  found  united  with  acids  in  many  strata  of 
the  mineral  kingdom.  In  the  atmosphere,  very 
minute  portions  of  ammonia  are  always  present, 
which  exert  a most  beneficial  influence  upon  vegeta- 
tion. Volcanic  districts  are  highly  productive  of 
ammonia,  standing  second  in  this  respect  only  to  the 
guano  islands  of  South  Africa.  Sea  water  contains 
a low  deciniiil  percenfiige  of  ammoniacal  salts;  fresh 
water  also  holds  it  in  combination,  but  in  an  infini- 
tesimal proportion.  A perceptible  quantity  of  this 
idkali,  generally  combined  with  acids,  is  found  in 
minend  springs;  soils  almost  universally  contain  it — 
more  especially  those  of  the  ferruginous  and  argillace- 
ous class.  In  many  substances  where  ammonia  is 
apparently  absent,  a careful  and  patient " 
investigation  may  prove  its  presence. 

'I'hus,  it  occurs  in  the  atmosphere ; 
apparently  no  ammonia  exists  in  it  when 
performing  an  analysis,  but  on  examin- 
ing rain  water  recently  collected  in  town 
or  country,  an  expert  chemist  will  always 
detect  it  in  minute  quantity. 

Animal  excrements,  especially  those  of 
reptiles,  are  rich  in  ammoniacal  com- 
pounds. 

Preparation. — It  may  be  prepared  in 
the  laboratory  by  a very  simple  process, 
namely,  by  heating  an  ammoniacal  s dt 
with  quicklime  in  a retort,  and  collecS 
i ig  the  eliminated  alkaline  vapour  over 
mercury,  or  by  displacement  of  air.  This 
operation,  though  simple,  requires — like 
all  those  conducted  on  the  small  scale — 
care  and  skill  to  obtain  a pure  product. 

The  decomposition  which  takes  place  in 
the  preceding  instance,  supposing  that 
ammonium  chloride  had  been  employed,  is  the 
following ; — 

Ammonium  Chloride.  Lime.  Ammonia.  Calcium  Chloride.  Water. 

2NH4CI  + CaO  = 2NH3  + CaCl.^  + H^O. 

The  arrangement  in  Fig.  1 is  well  adapted  for 
the  preparation  of  ammoniacal  gas : equal  weights  of 
the  ammonium  chloride  and  quicklime  which  has  been 
just  slaked  are  intimately  mixed,  and  introduced  into 
the  retort,  he.at  is  applied,  gently  at  first,  and  then 
gi-adiially  increased  till  the  gas  ceases  to  be  evolved — 
calcium  chloride  remains. 

One  volume  of  nitrogen  and  three  volumes  of 
hydrogen  cannot  be  made  to  unite  directly,  even 
when  passed  over  red-hot  spongy  platinum.  But  on 
igniting  a mixture  of  hydrogen  (in  excess),  nitrogen, 
and  oxygen,  ammonium  nitrate  is  formctl. 

In  a chemical  i)oint  of  view,  ammonia  is  generated 
in  various  and  curious  ways;  as,  when  an  excess  of 
hydrogen  is  burned  in  the  atmosphere,  nitrate  of 
ammonia  is  formed ; when  iron  oxidizes,  from  the 
decomposition  of  water,  sesquio.xide  of  iron  and  am- 
monia result.  A similar  combination  is  formed  when 
hydrates  of  potiissium,  sodium,  barium,  or  calcium, 
are  he<vted  in  the  air,  or  in  hj'drogen,  witli  iron,  zinc, 
lead,  tin,  or  arsenic.  According  to  Faraday,  this 


combination  takes  place  even  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen.  Reiset  explains  its  formation  in  hydrogen 
as  arising  from  nitric  oxide  derived  from  the  sulphuric 
acid  used  to  prepare  the  hydrogen,  and  adduces  as 
a corroboration  the  fact  that  when  iron  filings  are 
heated  in  a strong  solut  ion  of  potassium  hydrate,  they 
evolve  hydrogen  and  ammonia,  both  when  heated  in 
air  and  in  hydrogen  containing  nitric  acid,  but  not  in 
pure  hydrogen.  When  nitrous  oxide  and  an  excess 
of  hydrogen  are  transmitted  over  platinum  black — - 
spongy  platinum — in  the  cold,  no  ammonia  is  formed ; 
but  if  heat  be  applied  it  is  produced  in  considerable 
quantity.  A dilute  solution  of  nitro-sulphuric  acid 
— composed  of  100  volumes  of  water,  4^  of  sul- 
phui’ic  acid,  and  4 of  nitric  acid — dissolves  iron,  zinc. 


or  tin,  without  giving  off  nitric  oxide  or  hydrogen, 
although  these  bodies  always  result  from  the  decom- 
position of  nitric  acid  and  the  solution  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  metals ; but  in  this  instance  the  nascent 
hydrogen  combines  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  nitric 
oxide,  and  gives  rise  to  ammonia. 

Ammonia  is  a volatile,  irrespirable  gas,  though 
when  diluted  with  air  it  may  be  inhaled.  Its  odour 
is  extremely  pungent;  it  possesses  a strong  alkaline 
taste  ; turns  reddened  litmus  paper  blue,  and  tur- 
meric paper  brown ; is  very  slightly  inflammable, 
and  extinguishes  those  bodies  which  are  in  a state 
of  combustion.  It  is  composed  of  two  volumes  of 
nitrogen  and  six  of  hydrogen,  condensed  into  four 
volumes  of  the  gas.  I'he  specific  gravity  of  the  gas 
is  '5893,  air  being  taken  as  unity. 

By  a pressure  of  6|  atmospheres,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  it  is  condensed  into  a transparent 
colourless  liejuid,  of  0‘731  specific  gravity  at  60° 
Fahr.  (15°‘5  C.) ; a like  result  is  obtained  at  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  by  reducing 
the  temperature  40°  Fahr.  below  zero  ( — 39°'9  C.). 
It  is  a very  subtle,  colourless  liquid,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Fauadav,  freezes  into  a white  translucent 
crystalline  substance  at  — 108°  Fahr.  ( — 57°T  C.). 
On  heating  one  volume  of  the  liquid  to  60°  Fahr. 
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(15°'5  C.),  at  a barometric  pressure  of  30'2  inches,  it 
formed  1009'8  volumes  of  the  vapour. 

Faraday  succeeded  in  obtaining  ammonia  in  the 
solid  state  by  exposing  the  gas  to  the  pressure  of 
20  atmospheres,  whilst  reduced  in  temjierature  by 
surrounding  the  vessel  with  a mixture  of  solid  car- 
bonic acid  and  ether. 

Ammonia  is  decomposed  with  facility  by  heat  in 
the  presence  of  any  substance  which  contains  oxygen 
easily  transferable ; hence,  if  the  higher  oxidized 
compounds  of  nitrogen  be  brought  into  contact  with 
ammonia,  and  both  compounds  are  mutually  decom- 
posed, water  and  a lower  oxide,  with  the  occasional 
elimination  of  nitrogen,  are  the  result.  When  trans- 
mitted over  many  metallic  oxides  at  a dull  red  heat, 
it  is  decomposed  into  nitrogen  and  hydrogen ; the 
latter  abstracting  oxygen  from  the  oxide  and  forming 
water.  It  is  also  split  up  into  its  constituent  gases 
by  a succession  of  electric  sparks. 

LIQUID  AMMONIA.— .I^aeous  Ammonin.  Sal- 
miahji'ist,  German ; enpril  de  sal  ammoniac,  French ; 
synonjmious  with  canxtic  ammonia  and  spirit  of  harts- 
horn. Formula,  NH^O. — The  preparation  of  liquid 
ammonia  is  one  among  the  many  manufactures  which 
have  sprung  up  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  progress 
of  science  and  art  during  the  last  half  century;  but 
it  seems  to  have  risen  to  its  present  state  simultane- 
ously with  that  of  gas-lighting.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  crude  liquor  ammonia  are  produced  as  one 
of  the  by-products  of  the  ilistillation  of  coal ; hence 
the  establishment  of  factories  for  the  preparation  of 
ammonia  and  its  salts  has  gradually  taken  place,  from 
the  metropolis  to  almost  every  provincial  village 
where  gas  is  consumed.  The  demand  for  animal 
charcoal  opened  another  e.xtensive  supply  of  ammonia, 
for  it  is  evolved  during  the  destructive  distillation  of 
the  bones  from  which  the  animal  charcoal  is  pre- 
pared for  the  sugar  refiner  and  others  ; and  as  soon 
as  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  emolument  induced 
the  capi*^alist  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  manufac- 
ture, various  other  sources  were  discovered  which 
yielded  this  alkali.  The  principle  on  which  am- 
monia is  generated  on  the  large  scale  differs  in 
nothing  from  the  processes  already  stated  ; and  the 
formation  of  the  solution  of  the  alkali  rests  upon  the 
property  which  water  possesses  of  absoibing  it. 
Water,  at  a temperature  of  50°  Fahr.  (10°  C.),  con- 
denses about  G70  times  its  bulk  of  ammoniacal  gas, 
Davy  (i.e.,  nearly  half  its  weight),  780  according  to 
Thomson  ; by  this  retention  the  bulk  of  the  solution 
is  increased  consideiably,  so  much  so,  that  6 
volumes  of  water,  on  becoming  saturated  with  the 
gas,  increase  to  10  volumes,  and  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  liquid  is  reduced  from  I'OO  to  0’875. 

Liquor  ammonia  is  prepared  in  the  laboratory  by 
taking  a mixture  of  1 part  of  sal  ammoniac  with  Ij 
part  of  slaked  lime,  and  1^  part  of  water,  and 
introducing  it  into  a glass  or  earthenware  retort,  the 
neck  of  which  is  connected  with  a series  of  Woulfe’s 
bottles,  described  at  page  78^ — one  of  which  con- 
tains a little  water  to  arrest  impurities ; the  second, 
a weight  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  ammonium  I 
chloride  used,  space  being  allowed  for  expansion  of 


the  liquid ; a third  is  useful  to  stop  the  uncondensed 
ammonia  which  would  otherwise  escape  into  the  air. 
The  ammoniacal  solution  in  the  last  two  bottles  is 
pure.  It  is  necessary  that  the  lime  used  should  be 
slaked  in  about  4 parts  of  water,  previous  to  its 
being  mixed  with  the  powdered  ammoniacal  salt,  as 
by  that  means  the  ammonia  will  be  more  freely  dis- 
engaged, and  with  less  heat  than  when  only  a small 
quantity  of  moisture  is  present. 

Fig.  2 is  a representation  of  an  apparatus  which 
answers  the  purpose  remarkably  well. 

During  the  decomposition  the  heat  should  not  be 
too  briskly  applied,  and  in  no  case  should  the  bottom 
of  the  retort  be  raised  to  redness,  as  portions  of  the 
salt  would  be  sublimed  Avithout  being  decomposed ; 
and  by  passing  over  to  the  first  bottle,  would  render 
its  contents  unfit  for  use.  To  guard  as  much  as 
possible  against  the  sublimation  of  the  salt,  the  tube 
connecting  the  retort  and  first  bottle  should  have  a 
considerable  calibre ; and  it  is  often  advantageous  to 
append  a large  bulb  or  balloon  between  the  mouth 
of  the  retort  and  first  condenser,  in  order  that  any 
portion  of  the  sublimed  salt  which  might  be  driven 
off  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  may  be  ai-rested 


Fig.  2. 


before  it  is  carried  into  the  ammoniacal  liquor.  The 
greatest  precaution  is  to  be  taken  in  having  all  the 
connections  air-tight,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  vapour. 
When  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  is  driven  off,  it  is 
necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  a little  higher 
than  usual  to  fuse  the  chloride  of  calcium;  and  as 
soon  as  this  takes  place,  the  retort  should  be  disjoined 
from  the  condensing  bottles,  and  the  fused  salt  poured 
out  as  speedily  as  possible.  Very  often  the  retort 
breaks  at  this  part  of  the  operation,  in  consequence 
of  a layer  of  the  salt  solidifying  upon  its  neck,  which 
on  being  exposed  to  the  air  readily  absorbs  moisture, 
and  partly  dissolves;  the  solution  thus  formed  cools 
; considerably,  and  on  penetrating  through  the  undis- 
I solved  portion  of  chloride  of  calcium  to  the  retort, 
Avhich  still  retains  a high  degree  of  heat,  the  particles 
with  Avhich  it  comes  in  contact  are  suddenly  con- 
tracted, and  the  retort  cracks.  Should  the  retort 
escape  fracture  at  this  part  of  the  process,  it  generally 
happens  that  it  is  broken  when  the  heat  is  applied 
for  a second  operation;  hence  it  is  rare  to  find  a retort, 
even  when  carefully  handled,  that  will  stand  two 
operations. 

Uses  of  Ammonia. — Ammonia  is  in  daily  requisition 
as  a reagent  for  the  analytical  chemist.  It  offers 
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peculiar  facilities  in  the  preparation  of  many  com- 
pounds on  account  of  its  great  volatility,  as  also  that 
of  its  salts,  and  as  being  an  almost  universal  precipi- 
tant of  the  o.xides  of  the  heavy  metids.  In  medicine, 
ammonia  is  used  to  a moderate  extent  to  alleviate 
Spasms,  for  rousing  the  vascular  and  respiratory 
system,  as  an  antacid,  and  in  various  other  cases. 
It  is  extensively  employed  in  bleaching  and  calico-  j 
printing,  in  colour  manufactories,  for  making  arti- 
ficial manures,  and  other  important  trades.  j 

When  ammonia  is  manufactured  on  the  large  scale  | 
from  ammoniacal  salts,  the  sulphate  of  the  alkali  is  j 
for  the  most  part  preferred ; but  there  is  no  material  [ 
deviation  from  the  directions  already  laid  down,  ex- 
cept that  another  kind  of  apparatus  ls  used,  to  avoid 
the  loss  of  retorts  which  is  incurred  when  preparing 
it  in  tlie  laboratory.  It  is  particularly  necessary, 
when  working  upon  the  large  scale  with  condensers 
in  the  form  of  WoiUfe’s  bottles,  to  have  the  joints  > 
well  luted ; this  is  effected  by  covering  each  connec-  ■ 
tion  with  a paste  made  of  white  of  egg  and  chalk  , 
intimately  ground.  A better  composition  is  produced  i 
by  blending  wax,  resin,  and  turpentine  together;  | 


Fig.  3. 


tins  should  be  applied  upon  the  connection  of  the 
tubes  and  tubulures  of  the  condensers  in  moderate 
thickness.  If  this  point  is  not  attended  to  with  care, 
the  pressure  upon  the  gas  forces  it  through  into 
the  atmosphere,  causing  th.e  workmen  considerable  i 
annoyance  till  arrested. 

Fig.  3 is  a vertical  section  of  an  apparatus  which 
answers  well  for  the  preparation  of  ammonia  on  a 
large  scale. 

A is  an  iron  retort,  placed  in  sand,  over  the  fire  g, 
of  which  h is  the  iish-pit,  and  x the  chimney ; a is  the 
stopper , and  h an  iron  pipe  connected  to  the  neck  of 
the  retort,  and  reaching  some  distance  from  the  fur- 
nace to  the  end  of  the  tube,  c,  which  may  be  either 
of  glass  or  lead,  b is  the  first  condensing  vessel,  and 
is  suiiplied  with  three  tubulures,  through  the  middle 
one  of  lyhicli  a safety  tube  is  inserted,  c is  a stop- 
cock anil  pipe,  by  which  the  contents  of  b are  drawn  ^ 
off  when  requisite.  This  ve.ssel  is  left  nearly  empty, 
for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  gas  of  any  traces  of 
ammoniacal  Sidt  whieli  may  be  carried  over,  and  idso  for  ! 
retaining  'races  of  oily  matters  which  are  invariably 
present,  either  from  tlie  impurity  of  tlie  salt  employed, 
or  from  the  grease  with  which  the  stopper  is  smeared 


to  prevent  it  from  adhering  too  tightly  in  its  place. 
B is  connected  with  other  condensers,  of  which  only 
one,  c,  is  seen  in  the  figure ; these  vessels  are  filled 
to  about  three-fourths  of  their  capacity  with  water, 
and  so  rapid  is  the  absorption  of  the  gas,  that  scarcely 
a trace  of  ammonia  escapes  from  C till  the  solution 
contained  in  it  is  completely  saturated. 

When  this  happens,  the  solution  of  ammonia  is 
drawn  off  by  the  stopcock,  d,  and  the  very  weak 
liquor  in  the  third  condenser  supplied  instead,  or  it  is 
recharged  with  a fresh  quantity  of  water. 

In  this  process  it  is  very  easy  to  produce,  at  each 
operation,  an  ammoniacal  liquor  of  any  standard 
strength,  by  furnishing  each  condenser  with  a g’ass 
gauge  pipe,  graduated  into  equal  parts,  showing  the 
bulk  of  liquid  in  the  interior.  Whatever  be  the 
quantity  of  water  introduced,  it  expands  in  the  ratio 
of  six  to  ten,  as  before  stated,  on  being  completely 
saturated  with  the  alkaline  vapour,  or  in  less  propor- 
tion according  as  its  gravity  is  reduced.  At  the  first 
working,  the  measure  of  water  employed  is  noted, 
and  also  the  proportion  of  expansion,  till  it  approaches 
that  point  which,  by  calculation,  is  found  to  corres- 
pond with  the  strength  of  the  liquid  required ; tliis 
may  be  corroborated  by  drawing  off  portions  re- 
peatedly, and  taking  their  density,  and  from  this 
number  the  quantity  of  ammonia  is  ascertained  by 
the  aid  of  tables,  which  will  be  found  further  on.  As 
soon  as  the  exact  point  is  gained,  the  gauge  is 
scratched  at  the  level  of  the  liquid,  and  this  one  test 
will  serve  for  all  future  operations  where  the  am- 
monia is  to  be  made  of  the  same  strength ; but  it  is 
necessary  that  the  bulk  of  liquid  should  be  always 
equal  to  that  used  in  the  first  experiment. 

"When  gas  ceases  to  be  evolved  from  the  mixture 
in  the  retort,  the  fire  is  partly  urged,  and  the  stopper 
removed  by  means  of  a lever.  If  the  stopper  be  so 
firmly  fixed  that  it  cannot  be  readily  displaced,  a 
cloth  moistened  with  cold  water  should  be  carefully 
wrapped  round  it,  without  touching  the  neck  of  the 
retort ; this  refrigeration  causes  a contraction  in  its 
particles,  and  will  enable  the  operator  to  remove  it 
with  facility.  The  residue — which  is  fused  chloride 
of  calcium,  in  the  event  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium 
being  used — is  then  ladled  out.  Should  sulpliate  of 
ammonia  be  operated  upon  considerable  quantities  of 
water  are  employed,  and  the  distdlation  should  never 
be  allowed  to  proceed  to  dryness,  as  in  such  a case 
the  sulphate  of  lime  formed  would  constitute  a con- 
crete on  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  which  could  not  be 
removed  without  much  labour  and  loss  of  time. 

All  the  ammoniacal  impurities  which  have  collected 
in  B during  the  first  distillation  are  drawn  off,  and 
introduced  into  tlie  retort  in  the  second  operation,  to 
obtain  the  ammonia  which  they  hold,  and  a small 
quantity  of  fresh  water  is  substituted,  to  cover  the 
lower  end  of  the  safety  tube,  as  in  the  preceding 
operation.  This  apparatus,  when  once  erected,  will 
hist  for  a long  time. 

A modification  of  the  foregoing  apparatus  repre- 
sented in  tlie  annexed  cut — Fig.  4 — is  sometimes 
employeil. 

u is  an  iron  kettle,  to  which  a metallic  lid,  h h,  is 
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adapted,  resting  upon  blocks  or  ledges,  /yj  in  the 
interior  of  the  vessel.  The  lid  is  rendered  air-tight 

by  means  of  other 
bars  of  metal,  e e, 
which  are  soldered 
fast  on  the  outside 
over  the  interior  ones. 
From  the  middle  of 
the  cover  an  iron 
pipe,  c,  rises,  to  the 
orifice  of  which  an- 
other pipe,  d,  bent  at 
right  angles,  is  sol- 
dered, for  the  pur- 
pose of  .conducting 
the  ammoniacal  va- 
pour to  the  con- 
densers, which  are 
similar  to  those  al- 
ready described.  A 
much  larger  quantity 
of  water  must  be 
used  in  this  apparatus 
than  in  the  preceding  one ; and  as  distillation  ad- 
vances, it  is  necessai'y  to  keep  up  the  supply  through- 
out the  process,  that  the  solder  may  not  melt,  a 
circumstance  which  would  happen  were  this  precau- 
tion overlooked. 

As  the  demand  for  ammonia  and  its  salts  became 
greater,  its  manufacture  received  an  additional  im- 
petus, and  many  patents  have  been  granted  for  its 
preparation;  most  of  them,  however,  relate  to  the 
production  of  the  salts  of  ammonia. 

Mr.  Young,  in  1841,  took  out  a patent  for  prepar- 
ing ammonia  from  guano;  the  method  which  he 
recommends  is  the  annexed : — The  retorts  are  filled 
vertically  with  two  parts  by  weight  of  guano,  and  one 
part  by  weight  of  hydrate  of  lime,  or  other  caustic 
alkali,  and  the  whole  is  intimately  mixed  by  the  aid 
of  an  agitator  placed  in  the  retort.  Having  well 
mingled  the  materials,  the  retorts  are  moderately 
heated,  and  this  heat  is  gradually  increased  to  red- 
ness. The  combined  action  of  the  heat  and  alkaline 
compounds  disengages  all  the  ammonia,  whether  it 
be  in  the  form  of  salts  or  other  complex  bodies,  such 
as  urea  or  uric  acid,  and  the  gas  thus  liberated  is 
received  into  a condenser  filled  with  water.  Other 
gases  and  fluids  are  evolved  together  with  the  am- 
moniacal vapour,  the  uncondensable  portions  of 
which  pass  through  the  condenser  unaffected. 

An  ammoniacal  solution  is  obtained  by  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  bituminous  schist,  by  Count  de 
IIOMi'ESCH,  who  rendered  it  available  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ammoniacal  salts. 

The  method  adopted  by  Watson  for  manufac- 
turing ammoniacal  liquor  from  gas  liquor  is  as  fol- 
lows The  gas  liquor  is  run  into  a capacious  retort, 
and  a suitable  quantity  of  slaked  lime  added — the 
amount  being  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  crude 
liquor ; heat  is  then  ajiplied,  and  ammonia,  tolerably 
pure,  distils  over,  which,  on  being  received  in  a ves- 
sel of  cold  water,  forms  an  ammoniacal  liquor. 
M'lum  considerable  quantities  of  steam  are  observed 


to  pass  over  with  the  vapour  of  ammonia,  the  strong 
alkaline  solution  already  formed  is  removed;  that 
which  is  collected  afterwards,  by  continuing  the  dis- 
tillation, is  weak  or  impure,  and  is  returned  to  the 
boiler,  Avith  a second  charge  of  lime  and  crude  liquor, 
to  undergo  another  distillation.  The  first  portion 
from  the  previous  operation  is  introduced  into  the 
retort,  mixed  with  a small  quantity  of  lime  if  neces- 
sary, and  as  soon  as  the  disengaged  vapour  carries 
steam  with  it,  the  strong  liquor  in  the  condenser  is 
to  be  drawn  off  as  before.  The  distillation  is  con- 
tinued as  long  as  it  yields  ammonia,  and  this  second- 
ary product  is  returned  to  the  retort  as  before. 
The  first  portion  of  the  second  distillation  is  a con- 
centrated liquid  of  sufficient  purity  for  all  ordinary 
purposes  of  scouring,  cleaning,  &c.,  but  it  may  be 
still  further  improved  by  distilling  a third  time,  in 
the  same  way  as  already  directed,  observing  that  the 
portion  of  solution  which  is  made  by  the  absorption 
of  the  ammoniacal  gas  is  preserved,  and  the  residue 
transferred  again  to  the  retort. 

A great  step  in  advance  in  the  manufacture  of 
ammonia  on  the  large  scale,  was  made  by  Newton 
in  1841 ; it  consisted  in  the  application  of  Cof- 
fey’s still,  described  at  page  80,  but  with  a 
few  modifications  to  adapt  it  to  the  distillation 
of  the  gas  water.  By  its  use  the  ammonia  may 
be  produced  of  any  density  up  to  its  most  con- 
centrated state,  and  consequently  of  corresponding 
purity.  Having  made  the  reader  already  acquainted 
with  the  still  in  its  application  to  the  whisky  trade, 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  lengthened 
details ; those  specific  alterations  which  are  pecuharly 
required  by  the  operation  will,  liowever,  be  pointed 
out.  Tlie  number  of  diaphragms  in  the  apparatus 
is  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  product  which  is  to  be  produced,  and  the 
whole  apparatus  may  be  constructed  of  wood  lined 
with  sheet  lead,  having  the  diaphragm  plates  in  the 
interior  of  the  analyzing  column  formed  of  perforated 
sheet-iron.  Each  of  the  sheets  is  supplied  with 
several  small  valves,  so  weighted  as  to  open  upwards 
whenever  the  elastic  vapour  below  the  jjlate  exerts 
more  than  a certain  .amount  of  pressure  upon  them. 
The  ammoniacal  crude  liquid,  which  enters  at  the 
top,  passes  doAvnwards  through  each  diaphragm  suc- 
cessively, by  means  of  a pipe  rising  about  1 inch 
above  the  level  of  the  plate,  the  lower  end  of  which 
is  encased  in  a cup  fixed  upon  the  next  diaphragm. 
The  pipe  must  be  sufficiently  capacious  to  c.arry  off 
all  the  liquid  which  enters  at  the  top ; and  as  the 
solution  descends  it  fills  the  small  cup,  .and  prevents 
the  vapour  from  ascending  at  this  part  of  the  plate. 
Ste.am,  as  usual,  is  the  medium  which  effects  the 
elimination  of  the  volatile  body.  According  as  the 
ammonia  is  to  be  procured,  the  supply  of  liquor  .and 
the  entrance  of  ste.am  beneath  are  regailated.  When 
it  is  necessary  that  the  ammonia  should  depart  from 
the  top  of  the  rectifying  column  in  the  form  of  gas, 
the  flow  of  liquid  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
ascending  steam,  in  order  that  the  liquor  in  the  top 
di.apliragTus  may  remain  at  little  more  than  the  nor- 
mal temjierature  of  the  atmosphere,  but  become 
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hotter  as  it  falls  towards  the  under  reservoir,  where 
it  is  retained  for  some  hours  at  a boiling  heat,  to 
expel  all  the  alkali.  On  the  contrary,  when  it  is 
necessary  that  the  ammoniacal  vapour  should  be  in 
company  with  much  steam,  the  stream  of  liquid 
entering  is  elevated  to  nearly  its  boiling  point  in  the 
top  diaphragms,  by  means  of  the  larger  volume  of 
steam  which  is  admitted  from  the  boiler.  Concen- 
trated or  dilute  solutions  of  ammonia  may  in  this 
way  be  obtained  at  once  from  salts,  the  acids  of 
which  are  removed  in  the  usual  manner  by  lime  or 
alkali ; a product  of  considerable  purity  is  also 
derived  from  the  ammoniacal  liquids  formed  by  the 
distillation  of  bones  or  other  animal  matters ; but 
before  submitting  such  liquids  to  the  action  of  the 
heat,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  most  of  the  impurities 
and  the  combined  acid  by  the  action  of  lime. 

It  is  customary  to  have  the  diaphragms  bent  up- 
wards, alternately,  at  opposite  sides,  so  as  to  conduct 
the  liquid  from  right  to  left,  and  conversely,  tdl  it 
reaches  the  bottom. 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  and  other  volatile  compounds 
which  do  not  impair  the  use  of  ammonia  in  certain 
applications,  may  in  using  this  still  be  given  off  with 
the  ammonia ; but  in  this  case  as  much  steam  should 
be  generated  as  will  prevent  the  absoi-ption  of  the 
ammonia  gas  by  the  carbonic  acid. 

Laming  recommends  that  the  solution  of  ammo- 
nium carbonate,  as  obtained  from  bones,  should  be 
decomposed  by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium,  instead 
of  the  mineral  acids  which  are  usually  employed  for 
that  purpose ; carbonate  of  lime  is  formed,  and  chloride 
of  ammonium  remains  in  solution.  After  filtering 
or  siphoning  this  liquid,  he  boils  it  for  an  hour,  by 
which  treatment  any  gaseous  impurities  are  expelled. 
As  soon  as  the  liquid  has  cooled,  it  is  agitated,  first 
with  sufficient  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  to  precipitate 
any  hydrogen  sulphide  (II.2S)  that  may  still  remain, 
and  next  with  enough  lime  to  saturate  the  whole 
of  the  combined  hydrochloric  acid;  it  is  then  dis- 
tilled. By  this  treatment  a tolerably  pure  solution 
is  produced. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  ammonia  is  prepared 
on  the  large  scale  according  to  the  method  first 
described,  the  dry  salt  and  lime  are  often  mixed  in  the 
retort,  and  as  operations  are  about  to  conunence,  a 
quantity  of  water  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  slaking 
the  lime,  and  preventing  the  mass  adhering  to  the 
bottom  of  the  retort ; by  this  means  so  much  heat  is 
generated  that  a considerable  quantity  of  the  ammonia 
is  driven  over  to  the  receivers,  and  thus  fuel  is 
economized.  To  prevent  the  residue  hardening 
wlien  the  distillation  is  carried  to  dryness,  it  is 
cu.stomary  to  add  a few  spadefuls  of  common  salt 
to  the  mass. 

An  ingenious  apparatus,  which  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  that  now  commonly  employed  for  extrac- 
tion of  ammonia  from  gas  liquor,  &c.,  was  recently 
devised  and  jiatented  by  Elwkiit  ami  Pack.  The 
form  of  apparatus  will  be  readily  understood  by  tlie 
following  description  referring  to  the  accompanying 
drawings.  (Figs.  5,  6,  and  7).  The  same  letters 
refer  to  the  same  parts  in  each  figure. 
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A vessel  capable  of  holding  the  charge  of  ammo- 
niacal liquor  is  so  fixed  that  it  may  receive  the  liquors 
from  the  tank  or  reservoir  of  crude  ammoniacal 
liquor.  In  this  vessel  the  gas  liquor  is  mixed  with 
the  proper  quantity  of  lime,  and  then  run  into  a 
boiler. 

On  the  application  of  the  fire  to  the  boiler  the 
ammoniacal  vapour  as  it  escapes  is  led  by  a pipe 
back  into  the  first  vessel,  and  allowed  to  escape  into 
the  liquid  at  its  lowest  portion ; as  the  gas  rises  it 
absorbs  fresh  portions  of  ammonia,  and  thus  en- 
riched by  the  ammoniacal  liquor,  is  led  into  a con- 
densing chamber,  the  more  condensible  portion 
running  back  into  the  first  vessel.  The  more  vola- 
tile vapour  is  carried  through  a refrigerating  worm 
to  a condensing  tank  where  the  hydrocarbons, 
some  free  ammonia,  and  sal-ammoniac  is  retained. 
The  purer  and  uncondensed  vapour  passing  on 
is  conducted  into  vertical  purifiers  filled  with 
charcoal,  and  thence  into  the  stock  condensing 
chamber. 

On  the  dome  or  upper  part  of  the  wrought-iron 
boiler  A is  adapted  the  tube  a,  a,  which  passing 
upwards  for  a certain  distance  is  then  turned  down- 
wards, and  enters  through  a tight  joint  into  the  vessel 
Aj  nearly  to  the  bottom ; it  is  then  carried  along  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  Aj,  and  ic  pierced  with  numerous 
holes  for  the  escape  of  the  gas  passing  from  the  boiler 
A into  this  pipe  or  tube  a,  a. 

On  the  dome  of  the  vessel  Aj  is  adapted  the  tube 
b,  b,  turned  down  as  a siphon,  the  other  branch 
going  to  within  12  inches  of  the  bottom  of  tlie 
vessel  B,  which  is  in  communication  with  Aj  by  the 
tube  /. 

On  the  cover  of  the  vase  b is  fixed  the  tube  c, 
which  leads  the  aqueous  ammoniacal  vapours  into 
the  coil  of  the  refrigerator  c.  The  tube  c,  when  it 
leaves  the  refrigerator,  is  carried  to  within  8 inches  of 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  d,  fitted  with  a safety  tube 
d,  and  a cock  opening  a communication  by  the  tube 
])  between  the  vessel  d and  the  boiler  Aj^. 

In  the  vessel  d are  deposited  the  aqueous  ammo- 
niacal vapours  condensed  by  the  worm,  whilst  the 
ammoniacal  vapour  passes  by  the  tube  e to  traverse 
four  cast-iron  tubes,  E,  Ej,  E,„  Eg,  communicat- 
ing by  the  tubes  these  four  tubes,  open  at 

each  end,  are  fitted  with  rims  so  that  each  end  may 
be  closed  with  a tight  fitting  cast-iron  cover. 

From  the  tube  Eg  the  ammoniacal  vapours  are 
carried  by  the  leaden  tube  //  into  a lead  condensing 
cistern  G,  fitted  with  a funnel-shaped  safety  tube  h 
and  a cock  for  emptying  at  t\  the  bent  tube  i takes 
the  non-condensed  gas  in  G into  the  vessel  H,  whicli 
is  also  fitted  with  a tap  for  emptying  a funnel-shaped 
safety  tube  J,  and  a tube  k for  the  last  uncondensible 
portions  of  the  gas ; the  latter  should  be  led  away 
from  the  factory. 

The  crude  ammoniacal  liquors  are  introduced  by 
the  tube  and  cock  7,  whicli  is  in  communication  with 
a re.servoir  above  the  level  of  the  tank  Aj.  The  capa- 
city of  the  boiler  Aj  is  about  300  gallons.  The  milk 
of  lime  is  thrown  in  hot  through  the  hole  r. 

The  emptying  of  the  vessel  a^  into  the  boiler  a is 
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effected  by  the  tube  and  valve  m,  to  clear  the  tube  m 
of  any  matter  which  might  choke  it.  The  rod  o is 
fitted  in  a stuffing  box,  which  allows  it  to  be  passed 
along  the  pipe  without  loss  of  any  vapour  or  liquor. 
The  boiler  A is  emptied  by  the  tube  and  valve  7i. 

To  prevent  the  formation  of  vacuum  the  boiler  A is 


fitted  071  the  tube  a,  a,  with  a small  tube  in  connec- 
tion with  the  vessel  n,  which  latter  carries  the  safety 
tube  and  cock  c. 

The  vessel  G is  placed  in  a reservoir  made  of  sheet 
iron,  F,  containing  cold  water  or  a cooling  mixture, 
as  the  vessel  g becomes  otherwise  too  warm  by  the 


Fig.  5. 


condensation  of  the  ammoniacal  vapour  into  the 
water. 

On  the  face  of  the  boiler  A,  about  GO  centimetres 
from  the  bottom,  a small  hole  is  made  which  is  closed 
with  a wooden  peg,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be 
ascertained  when  the  vapour  of  ammonia  has  been 
completely  driven  off. 

The  mode  of  woi-king  the  apparatus  is  as  follows : 
— The  man-holes  of  the  boilers  being  closed,  the 
valve  n of  the  boiler  A is  closed,  the  valve  m is 
opened,  the  refrigei’ators  C,  F,  are  filled  with  cold 
water,  the  four  tubes  E,  Ej,  Eg,  Eg,  are  packed  or  filled 
with  freshly  burnt  charcoal,  the  covers  screwed  on 
and  luted  with  linseed  meal.  In  the  vessel  G is 
placed  8 or  10  gallons  of  pure  water,  and  the  ves- 
sel H is  also  filled  with  water  through  /. 

After  these  pre- 
f*b-  6-  parations  the  cock 

(]  being  023ened, 
300  gallons  of 
crude  ammoniacal 
liquor  is  run  into 
the  vessel  Aj,  and 


at  the  same  tiiiie 
by  the  hole  ?• 
enough  milk  of 
lime  to  set  free 
all  the  ammonia 
in  the  charge. 

IVlien  the  crude  liquor  mixed  with  the  niilk  of 
litn*'  has  run  into  the  boiler  A,  the  cock  a,  the  valve 
m,  and  the  hole  r are  closed,  and  the  fire  is  lighted, 
the  heat  frotn  wh.ich  passing  under  the  fii'st  half  of 
the  boiler  A retun7S  under  the  other  half  in  its  i^as- 
sage  to  the  chimney. 

As  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  boiler  begin  to  boil 
the  air  is  expelled,  and  bubbles  through  the  vessel  G 
ajid  II : the  boiler  a^  and  the  tubes  b and  c become  hot ; 


the  air  has  then  been  expelled  and  it  is  time  to  charge 
the  boiler  Aj.  The  cock  q is  then  opened,  the  vapour 
is  cooled  by  the  liquor  running  into  A^  and  pro- 
duces a vacuum,  which  draws  the  surjilus  liquid  in 
D along  the  tubes  c and  ]>  into  the  upper  vessel  A^, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  air  enters  by  the  tube  </. 
When  Aj  is  charged  the  cock  q is  closed,  and  the 
cock  V opened,  and  through  the  hole  7-  the  charge  of 
milk  of  lime  is  added,  the  eontents  of  A-^  are  well 
stirred  with  a rod,  the  hole  ?■  closed,  and  the  fire 
made  active. 

The  aqueous  am-  Fig.  7. 

moniacal  vaiioim 
of  the  boiler  A, 
escaping  by  the 
small  apertures  in 
the  horizontal  ^lart 
of  the  jiipe  o,  o, 
agitates  the  liquor 


in  Aj  and  rises 
through  the  liquid 
much  richer  in  am- 
moniacal vapour. 

This  vapour,  jiass- 
Lng  by  the  tube  b 
into  the  vessel  B, 
partially  con- 

denses and  loses 
its  aqueous  va- 
pour, which  with 
some  of  the  am- 
moniacal salts 

deposits  in  the 
vessel,  from  whence  it  flows  back  to  A^  by  the 
tube  /;  the  concentrated  vapour  passes  by  the  tube  c 
into  the  worm,  where  the  aqueous  vapour  is  entirely 
condensed,  together  with  a portion  of  the  hydrocar- 
bons, free  ammonia,  and  ammoniacal  salts.  The 
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liquid  accumulating  in  the  vessel  D assists  towards 
tiie  end  of  the  operation,  when  the  vapours  are  more 
charged  with  arnmoniacal  salts,  to  wash  these  vapours 
and  retain  the  salts.  The  uncondensed  vapours  pass 
by  the  tube  e to  the  charcoal  purifiers  E,  Ej,  E2,  Eg ; 
the  charcoal  absorbs  all  the  hydrocarbons,  and  pure 
ammonLacal  gas  escapes  from  the  last  purifier  by  the 
pipe  ^into  the  vessel  G,  where  the  pure  water  absorbs 
the  vapour  till  tlie  liquid  has  acquired  the  desired 
strength.  The  atmospheric  air  escapes  by  the  tube 
i into  the  liquid  in  the  vessel  H,  which  absorbs  the 
last  traces  of  arnmoniacal  vapour,  and  passes  by  the 
tube  h outside  the  factory. 

During  the  operation  the  refrigerators  c and  f 
mu.st  be  kept  constantly  cooled. 

AVhen  the  liquor  in  the  boiler  A contains  no 
more  ammonia  it  is  run  off  by  the  valve  >1 ; and 
A is  again  charged  from  Aj.  the  cock  v shut  as 
before,  and  the  crude  charge  let  into  Aj  again. 
The  aspiration  draws  the  liquid  from  the  vessel  D 
by  the  tube  p and  the  tube  c,  tlms  clearing  away 
any  deposit  in  the  tubes  every  time  the  boiler  is 
charged. 

During  the  time  Aj  is  being  charged  the  charcoal 
purifiers  are  repacked,  the  liquid  ammonia  is  drawn 
off  from  the  vessels  G and  h,  and  replaced  with  pure 
water  as  before.  If  the  water  used  in  g and  H 
is  not  distilled  water,  the  ammonia  liquor  when 
drawn  from  G and  H must  be  set  aside  to  deposit 
the  salts  of  calcium,  aluminium,  ,and  magnesium ; 
but  with  pure  water  the  charge  is  ready  for  immedi- 
ate delivery.  • 

The  time  occupied  in  the  operation  is  from  four  to 
five  hours. 

Liquid  ammonia  is  of  different  strengths,  according 
to  the  more  or  less  complete  saturation  of  water  with 
the  gas.  As  the  quality  of  the  solution  depends 
mainly  upon  the  available  ammonia  it  contains,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  mauufacturer,  as  well  as  of  the  pur- 
chaser, to  be  acquainted  with  its  amount.  Specific 
gravity  tables  have  been  constructed  by  various 
chemists,  for  the  purpose  of  ascerfiiining  the  value 
of  arnmoniacal  solutions.  In  the  formation  of  these 
fcibles  a great  many  experiments  were  performed 
with  liquids  of  various  densities,  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  their  content  of  ammonia,  and  the 
amount  corresponding  to  the  intermediate  gravities 
calculated  according  to  the  known  properties  of  this 
alkali. 

Of  these,  the  results  of  Dalton,  Da\t,  and  Ure 
are  generally  preferred.  According  to  Davy,  the 
appended  table  expresses  the  percentage  in  every 
hundred  parts  of  liquid: — 


Rl>cclftc  gravity  of 
the  liquid. 

PercentA^'O  amount 
of  aiiiiuouia. 

Siieciflc  gravity  of 
the  liquid. 

Percentage  amount 
of  auunouia. 

•87.')0 

32-.50 

0-9435 

14-53 

•887.5 

29-25 

-9476 

13-46 

•<JOOO 

2G-00 

-9513 

12-40 

•9054 

25-37 

-9545 

11-56 

•916G 

22-07 

-9573 

10-85 

•9‘.'.55 

19 -.54 

-9597 

10-17 

•93‘2G 

17-52 

-9G19 

9-60 

•9385 

15-88 

-9692 

9-.50 
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Dalton  attaches  the  boiling  point  and  the  voliune 
of  vapour  in  the  mixture : — 


Specific  gravity. 

Grains  of  ammonia 
in  a hundred  of  tne 
liquid. 

Boiling  points. 

Volumes  of  gas 
in  oue  volume  of 
the  solution. 

0-8.50 

35-3 

26° 

404 

-8'iO 

32-6 

38 

4.56 

-870 

29-9 

50 

419 

-880 

27-3 

62 

382 

-890 

24-7 

74 

346 

-900 

22-2 

86 

311 

-910 

19-8 

98 

277 

•920 

17-4 

110 

244 

-930 

15-1 

122 

211 

-940 

12-8 

134 

180 

-950 

10-5 

146 

147 

-960 

8-3 

1.58 

116 

-970 

6-2 

173 

87 

•980 

4-1 

187 

57 

•990 

2-0 

196 

28 

The  following  is  the  table  of  the  strength  of  caustic 
ammonia  compiled  by  Ure: — 


Specific  gi-avity. 

Percent,  of  ammonia. 

Specific  gravity. 

Per  cent,  of  ammonia. 

0-8914 

27-940 

0-9363 

15-900 

-8937 

27-633 

•9410 

14-575 

-8967 

27-038 

•94.55 

13-2.50 

•8983 

26-751 

•9510 

11-9-25 

•9000 

26-500 

•9564 

10-600 

•9045 

25-175 

•9614 

9-275 

•9090 

23-8.50 

•9662 

7-950 

•9i;l3 

22-525 

•9716 

G-6'25 

•9177 

21-200 

•9768 

5-.500 

•9227 

19-875 

•9828 

3-975 

•9275 

18-550 

•9887 

2-6.50 

•9320 

17-225 

•9945 

1-325 

Tlie  gravity  may  be  taken  by  an  ammoniometer, 
or  spirit  hydrometer,  or  in  a specific  gravity  bottle, 
which,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure,  holds 
1000  grains  of  water. 

Prepared  by  the  usual  method,  ammonia  is  liable 
to  be  impregnated  with  chloride  of  ammonium  and 
ammonium  sulphate,  which  are  sublimed,  and  carried 
over  mechanically.  They  may  be  detected  by  neu- 
tnvlizing  a portion  of  the  alkaline  solution  with  pure 
nitric  acid,  and  testing  the  liquid,  divided  into  two 
portions — one  with  barium  chloride,  for  sulphuric 
acid;  and  the  other  with  silver  nitrate,  for  hydro- 
chloric acid.  A white  precipitate,  or  milkiness,  will 
in  either  case  prove  the  presence  of  the  acid  sought. 
Should  any  lime  or  calcium  chloride  be  carried  over, 
which  is  rarely  the  case  if  ordinary  precautions  have 
been  taken,  it  may  be  detected  by  evaporating  the 
solution  to  dryness,  and  heating  the  residue  to  dull 
redness  for  a short  time,  to  expel  any  traces  of  am- 
moniacal  salts  that  may  be  present;  the  impurities 
will  remain.  If  volatile  organic  substances  be  mixed 
with  the  compounds  from  which  the  ammonia  is 
derived,  they  may  be  carried  over  with  the  vapour  and 
condensed  in  the  receiver ; such  matters  are  detected 
by  the  brownish  or  dark  colour  they  communicate  to 
the  solution.  These  impurities  may,  for  the  most 
part,  be  removed  by  filtering  through  animal  char- 
coal. The  charcoal  absorbs  some  of  the  ammonia, 
and  should  be  washed  oceasionally  with  water  to 
abstract  it ; the  washings  may  iifterwards  be  distilled. 
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Chloride  of  Ammonium. — Sal-ammoniac,  ammonium 
chloride,  muriate  of  ammonia.  Chlorure  d'animonium,  or 
chlorure  ainmoniaqiie,  French;  chlorarnmonium,  salmiak, 
ralzsaures  ammomak,  German.  Formula,  NII^Cl. — 
The  manufacture  of  chloride  of  ammonium  was  first 
practised  by  the  Arabians,  although  it  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  Egj'ptians.  The  term  sal-amnwniacus 
is  very  ancient;  but  whether  the  ancients,  at  the 
period  in  which  this  term  was  used,  applied  it  to  our 
chloride  of  ammonium  is  doubtful.  Pliny  and  his 
contemporaries  were  unacquainted  with  sublimation 
in  any  shape ; and  it  is  a fact,  that  even  the  process 
of  lixiviating  earths,  or  crystallizing  saline  substances 
from  their  solutions,  was  so  iU  understood  that  the 
native  compounds,  however  impure,  were  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  inks,  colours,  &c.  From  the 
many  evidences  adduced  by  Beckmann,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  sal-ammoniacus  of  the  ancients  was 
common  rock  salt.  Indeed,  the  uses  to  which  it  is 
stated  the  sal-ammoniacus  was  applied,  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  chloride  of  ammonium  was  not  meant. 
The  Arabian  philosophers  were  the  first  to  furnish 
an  account  of  true  sal-ammoniac.  Geder  describes 
its  preparation  and  its  purification  by  sublimation. 

Sal-ammoniac  was  an  article  of  trade  about  the 
year  1410;  but  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied, 
or  the  mode  of  its  preparation  in  Egypt  at  that  period, 
have  not  been  recorded.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
many  of  its  properties  were  known,  particularly  its 
behaviour  with  nitric  acid,  by  which  aqua-regia  is 
formed. 

The  younger  Geoffrot  was  the  first  to  show  that 
sal-ammoniac  consisted  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  vola- 
tile alkali,  and  that  it  could  therefore  be  produced  in 
Europe  by  sublimation.  An  account  of  the  sal- 
ammoniac — ammonium  chloride — manufactories  at 
Damayer,  in  the  Delta,  was  given  in  1720  by  a 
Jesuit  named  Sicard.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  period 
the  manufacture  became  general  in  Europe.  Large 
manufactories  of  tliis  article  were  at  work  in  Scotland 
so  early  as  1750. 

Cldoride  of  ammonium  was  discovered  in  the 
mineral  products  of  volcanic  districts  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  is  generally  met  with,  sublimed  among 
other  volatile  bodies,  in  the  fissures  of  lava,  particu- 
larly at  Vesuvius,  Etna,  in  the  Island  of  Volcano, 
and  at  the  Solfatara,  near  Naples.  Small  quantities 
of  it  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  ignited  coal- 
fields, as  at  St.  Etienne  in  France,  in  Scotland,  and  at 
Newcastle.  A variety,  possessing  a greyish-while 
colour,  of  a conchoidal  fracture,  has  been  mentioned 
as  occurring  in  Bucharia.  The  native  salt  is  generally 
m.assive,  has  a fibrous  texture,  is  sometimes  feathery, 
in  crusts,  and  in  minute  cubic  and  octahedral  crystals; 
its  colour,  when  pure,  is  white.  It  is  sometimes  trans- 
parent,sometinies  opaque;  externallydull  or  glistening, 
and  internally  shining  or  vitreous.  This  salt  has  no 
smell,  but  a pungent  and  saline  taste;  its  specific  gravity 
is  1'5.  It  is  soluble  in  2-72  parts  of  water  at  66°  Fahr. 
(18°'8  C.),  with  great  reduction  of  temperature,  and 
in  its  own  weight  of  water  at  212°  Fahr.  (100°  C.);  it 
does  not  attract  moisture  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
Ammonium  chloride  is,  when  exposed  to  the  air. 


partially  decomposed,  it  loses  ammonia,  and  becomes 
acid  to  test  paper.  When  heated  it  completely  vola- 
tilizes in  white  fumes  without  fusing.  After  subli- 
mation it  forms  very  tough  crystalline  masses,  which 
can  scarcely  be  powdered,  and  emits,  when  triturated 
with  lime,  a strong  ammoniacal  odour. 

Two  samples,  from  Vesuvius  and  Bucharia,  yielded 
according  to  Klaproth  the  following  results ; — 

Vesuvius.  Bucharia, 

Ammonium  chloride, 99‘5 97'5 

Ammonium  sul|jhate, 0’5 2‘5 

100-0  100-0 

Chloride  of  ammonium  is  prepared  in  the  labora- 
tory by  neutralizing  pure  ammonia  with  hydrochloric 
acid ; or  by  transmitting  a stream  of  ammonia  gas  into 
hydi’ochloric  acid  till  saturated,  and  then  evaporating 
the  solution  and  crystallizing  out  the  salt.  The 
properties  of  the  chloride,  in  a chemical  point  of 
view,  are  not  very  distinctive,  though  in  a manu- 
facturing light  the  comjaound  is  highly  important. 
Its  chief  characteristics  will  be  mentioned  after  the 
reader  becomes  familiar  with  the  chief  methods 
followed  in  its  preparation  on  a large  scale. 

In  Egypt,  which  undoubtedly  was  the  great  scat 
of  its  manufacture  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  from  whence  all  the 
European  markets  were  supplied,  it  was  obtained  by 
the  following  process,  which  indeed  is  still  in  use. 

The  great  source  of  sal-ammoniac  in  Egypt  is 
the  dung  of  the  camel,  which  is  dried  by  plaster- 
ing it  upon  the  walls,  and  then  used  for  fuel, 
which  is  very  scarce  in  that  country.  A fire  of 
this  material  evolves  a thick  smoke  charged  with 
chloride  of  ammonia,  a'large  part  of  which  is  con- 
densed in  the  soot.  The  latter  is  carefully  collected 
throughout  the  country,  particularly  in  the  Delta 
district,  and  brought  to  the  sal-ammoniac  factories 
for  the  purpose  of  distillation.  The  first  accurate 
account  of  the  manner  of  manufacturing  the  salt  in 
Egypt  was  transmitted  thence  to  Europe  by  Lemere, 
French  consul  at  Cairo,  in  1770.  The  soot  was  put 
into  large  round  glass  bottles,  which  were  externally 
coated  with  loam,  in  order  that  they  might  the  better 
bear  the  heat,  and  were  then  ranged  in  a long  ridge 
or  terrace,  in  such  a way  that  only  their  necks  were 
exposed  to  the  air,  while  the  flue  from  the  furnace 
circulated  freely  round  each  of  them.  These  bottles, 
or  globes,  were  generally  foot  in  diameter,  and 
the  neck  about  2 inches  long  : ' 40  lbs.  of  soot 
formed  the  charge,  filling  each  of  them  to  within  4 
inches  of  the  neck.  From  this  weight  of  material 
about  6 lbs.  of  the  salt  were  obtained.  A fire, 
made  of  dry  camel’s  dung,  heated  the  range  of  bottles ; 
on  the  second  day,  when  the  bottles  became  heated, 
the  salt  commenced  subliming,  and  much  care  then 
became  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  attendant  to 
keep  their  necks  free  for  the  passage  of  the  uncon- 
densed vapours.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
operation,  the  fire  was  urged  to  bring  the  globes  to 
incipient  redness,  that  the  last  portions  of  the  salt 
might  be  disengaged.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day 
the  fire  was  extinguished,  and  as  soon  as  the  globes 
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cooled  they  were  taken  out,  broken,  and  the  cake  of 
salt  abstracted,  and  in  this  form  was  exported  to 
Europe.  On  breaking  the  bottles,  a nucleus  of  the 
salt  was  found  surrounded  by  a fixed  pulverulent 
substance,  which  was  taken  out  and  mixed  with  fresh 
portions  of  the  soot  in  the  succeeding  operation. 
Considerable  quantities  of  the  salt  were  evidently 
lost  by  this  mode  of  preparation. 

In  India  ammonium  chloride  was  manufactured  in 
much  larger  quantities  than  in  Egypt.  The  cakes  from 
the  subliming  vessels  had  the  form  of  a sugar  loaf, 
and  weighed  about  15  lbs.  These  loaves  were  com- 
posed of  three  distinct  layers ; the  upper  of  each  was 
impure,  and  was  generally  cut  off.  Egyptian  and 
Indian  sal-ammoniac  was  a dull,  spongy,  and  greyish 
mass,  considerably  inferior  to  the  sal-ammoniac  now 
made;  nevertheless,  on  account  of  its  scarcity,  it 
commandeil  a price  more  than  six  times  that  of  pure 
ammonium  chloride  at  the  present  time. 

Before  the  introduction  of  gas-lighting,  the  am- 
monium chloride  made  in  Europe  was  obtained  from 
offal,  or  from  the  refuse  cake  of  oil  presses,  either  by 
allowing  the  aimnoniacal  compound  to  undergo  putre- 
factive fermentation,  or  by  submitting  it  at  once  to 
destructive  distillation ; the  latter  course  was  adopted 
in  Germany.  In  this  country  the  soot  deposited  from 
pit  coal  was  <at  one  time  employed  to  yield  the 
salt.  The  distillation  of  pit  coal  affords  considerable 
quantities. 

At  present  ammonium  chloride  is  extensively  pro- 
duced as  a bye  product  in  the  manufacture  of  bone 


charcoal.  The  bones  are  distilled  in  iron  retorts. 
The  accompanying  engravings  may  be  taken  as  typical 
of  the  arrangements  commonly  made.  Figs.  8,  9, 


and  10  represent  a furnace  for  distilling  bones,  and 
obtaining  the  ammoniacal  compounds  and  the  oil 
from  them. 

Fig.  8 is  a longitudinal  vertical  section  of  the 
retort,  A A,  for  holding  the  bones,  showing  its  position 


Fig.  9. 
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in  the  dome  of  brick  which  encloses  the  fire,  B.  The 
Hue,  after  piissing  round  the  retort,  is  shown  to 
advance  to  the  front  of  the  furnace,  as  at  n,  before  it 
returns  by  the  arch,  E,  and  enters  the  chimney,  J,  at 
the  back.  The  pipe,  G,  emerging  from  the  far  end 


of  the  retort,  enters  the  cylinder,  h,  Fig.  10,  into 
which  it  conducts  all  the  eliminated  products  of  the 
distillation. 

Fig.  9 is  a vertical  section  of  the  series  of  retorts 
and  furnaces,  made  at  right  angles  with  Fig  8,  and 
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parallel  to  the  front  elevation.  A A A are  the  retorts, 
and  B B B the  furnaces,  placed  immediately  under, 
though  not  in  contact  with  them.  This  figure  shows 
more  clearly  the  circuitous  passage  of  the  flame  and 
heated  strata  of  vapour  from  the  fires,  b,  surrounding 
the  retorts  laterally  at  C C,  and  horizontally  at  D d, 
above,  as  well  as  at  the  fireplace  below.  AVhen  the 
heated  air  reaches  the  front  of  the  cliambers,  D,  it 
returns,  as  seen  in  Fig.  8,  by  the  space,  E,  to  the 
chimney,  J.  On  the  right  is  shown  the  safety-valve, 
K,  by  which  air  is  admitted  into  the  apiparatus  when 


Fig.  10. 


the  distillation  of  a charge  has  been  finished;  and 
at  the  opposite  side  is  seen  a portion  of  the  pipe 
which  conducts  the  uncondensed  vapours  to  the 
refrigerator. 

Fig.  10  exhibits  a horizontal  section  of  the  flues 
surrounding  the  retorts,  with  a view  of  the  condensing 
pipes  from  above.  In  this  figure  the  flues  are  seen 
to  rise  from  the  canals,  C C,  to  the  chambers,  D D,  at 
the  back,  through  / /,'  and  from  D they  pass  off  simi- 
larly to  E,  at  the  front,  as  in  Fig.  8.  The  condensing 
pipes,  H and  1 1,  are  seen  vertically ; the  latter  are 


rather  inclined,  and  enclose  the  entrance  pipe,  while 
the  surrounding  space  is  kept  replenished  with  cold 
water,  which  enters  at  the  lower,  and  is  discharged 
at  the  upper  pipe  as  it  becomes  warm.  This  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  the  section,  K.  From  the  end  of 
the  last  refrigerator,  the  condensed  products  are 
discharged  into  a suitable  receiver,  where  the  oil 
collects  at  the  top  in  a layer,  and  is  skimmed  off, 
leaving  the  ammoniacal  liquor,  to  which  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid  is  added  in  proper  proportion  till 
the  solution  is  neutralized  ; the  liquid  is  then  pumped, 
or  otherwise  transferred,  to  the  evaporating  pans  to 
be  concentrated. 

Fig.  11  represents  a range  of  such  evaporating  pans. 
A A are  the  fires,  b b the  ash-pits,  and  C C C C the 
evaporating  pans,  which  are  about  9 feet  square,  and 
18  inches  in  depth,  and  are  formed  of  sheet-lead; 
their  front  rests  upon  a dome  of  fire-brick,  and  the 
remainder  is  supported  by  cast-iron  plates,  resting 
upon  supports  of  brickwork,  which  serve  to  dis- 
seminate the  heat  of  the  furnace  under  the  bottom 
of  the  pan. 

In  Fig.  12,  A shows  the  fire-bars  of  the  furnace,  and 
C the  course  of  the  flame,  interrupted  repeatedly  by 
the  upright  brick  walls,  serving  the  double  purpose 
of  equalizing  the  heat  under  the  pan,  and  of  support- 
ing the  iron  plates  on  which  it  is  laid. 

The  impurities  which  pass  off  in  large  quantities 
from  the  distillation  of  the  bones  are  condensed  in 
the  liquid,  and  are  almost  entirely  separated  in  the 
tank  on  the  addition  of  the  acids.  Before  evapora- 
tion, it  is  found  necessary  to  remove  them  completely, 
which  is  most  conveniently  done  by  a process  of 
filtr.ition.  The  filters  consist  of  a long  wooden  box 
lined  with  sheet-lead,  and  having  an  outlet  pipe  at 
its  lowest  end,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  the 
liquid  into  the  receiver.  A frame,  corresponding  to 
the  shape  of  the  vessel,  is  adjusted  by  means  of 
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wedges,  perfectly  horizontal,  and  -within  1 inch  of  its 
bottom.  Bound  bars  of  wood  are  fixed  lengthways 
in  this  frame,  and  upon  it  a canvass  or  stout  linen  l 
cloth  is  drawn  tightly,  being  secured  at  the  sides  and 
ends  of  the  frame  by  means  of  tacks.  On  passing 
the  liquid  through  this  cloth,  most  of  the  solid  im- 
purities are  rebiined;  and  in  order  that  there  may 
be  as  few  of  these  as  possible  in  the  liquid,  it 
is  returned  by  means  of  a pump  from  the  tank  two 
or  three  times,  to  undergo  fresh  filtrations.  A com- 
mon receiver,  placed  b,  low  the  others,  may  be  made 


to  communicate  with  any  of  the  filters  by  moans  of 
intermediate  stopcocks. 

1 When  the  liquid  is  suffieiently  clear,  it  is  pumped 
up  into  the  evaporating  })ans  just  described,  and  con- 
centrated. As  soon  as  the  liquid  acquires  a certain 
gravity,  it  is  drawn  off  to  the  crystallizing  pans  These 
are  wooden  boxes  lined  with  sheet-lead,  .and  are  of 
various  dimensions,  from  C to  10  feet  in  length, 
3 to  C feet  in  breadth,  .and  II  to  3 in  dc])th. 
IVhen  the  mass  of  salt  is  crystallized,  the  crystal- 
lizers are  inclined  towards  either  side,  in  order 
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to  drain  off  all  tlie  mother  liquor,  which  is  received  j 
in  a suitable  cistern,  and  is  afterwards  pumped 


Fig.  12. 


into  the  ev-’porating  pans,  to  be  concentrated 
with  another  portion  of  the  ammoniacal  liquor ; the 
puuq)  enqiloyed  is  made  of  lead,  hardened  with 
uiitimony  and  tin. 

When  the  crystallized  chloride  of  ammonium  is 


j well  drained,  it  is  submitted  to  the  subliming  proeess. 
The  arrangement  used  for  this  purpose  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  woodcuts.  Figs.  13  and  14. 

The  sublimers  are  earthen  or  stoneware  pots,  placed 
in  two  ranks,  upon  the  .arch  of  the  flue,  passing  from 
the  fire,  a,  which  heats  them.  The  longitudinal  section 
of  the  furnace — Fig.  13 — shows  one  row  of  these 
pots.  Under  the  pots,  represented  in  the  engraving 
by  D,  circuLar  openings  from  the  main  flue  are  made 
in  the  arch  of  brickwork,  by  which  the  heated  vapour 
and  flame  are  made  to  circulate  around  them,  and 
thus  they  become  hot  enough  to  sublime  the  salt. 
The  bottles,  or  pots,  are  encased  in  the  furnace  as 
far  as  their  necks,  as  seen  in  the  front  view  and  trans- 
verse section  in  Fig.  14;  and  a plate  of  iron,  with 
indentations  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  bottles, 
runs  along  between  the  two  lines,  as  shown  at  B b. 
The  sp.ace  between  this  pl.ate  and  the  dome  on  which 
the  bottles  rest  is  left  for  the  free  circulation  of  the 
flame  and  heated  air  of  the  furnace,  which  effects  the 
sublimation.  To  economize  fuel,  an  evaporating  pan 
is  often  appended  to  the  subliming  furnace ; the 
heated  air  from  the  chamber  of  sublimation  is  in  this 
case,  as  it  passes  to  the  chimney,  made  to  run  .along 
a number  of  square  openings,  over  which  tlie  ev.qio- 
rating  pan  is  supported  by  cast-iron  plates,  and  at  tlie 
end  of  this  pan  they  unite  into  one  flue,  just  before 
entering  the  chimney. 

The  salt  is  generally  dried  in  this  manner  previous 
to  being  sublimed. 

The  pots  are  of  variable  dimensions,  but  those 
most  frequently  employed  are  about  18  inches  in 
height  in  the  body,  the  caps  being  about  10  or  12 
inches,  their  breadth  is  16  inches  at  the  widest 
part.  The  annexed  numbers  show  the  produce  of 
a large  French  manufactory  of  ammonia  and  its 
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s.alts,  from  the  distillation  of  bones  .and  other  matters. 
The  m.aterials  were — 

4(1,7.'' 4 tons  of  bones  of  various  kinls, 
it't  “ silk  waste  and  old  leather, 

llj  “ sulphuric  aciil, 

bo  “ chloride  of  sodimn.  and 
“ sulphate  of  lime  ; 


and  the  produce — 

2400  tons  of  animal  charcoal, 

44  •'  chloride  of  ammonium, 

10')  •'  sulphate  ot  soda, 

4 “ liipior  ainnioida,  and 

25  “ sulphate  of  ammnnia. 

In  this  mnnufiictorj’  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  is 
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obtained  by  treating  the  ammoniacal  liquor — which 
contains  chiefly  carbonate  of  ammonia — with  sulphate 
of  lime,  when  double  decomposition  takes  place, 
carbonate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  being 
formed.  The  latter  remains  in  solution,  and  may 
be  obtained  by  filtration  from  the  lime  precipitate, 
and  subsequent  evaporation  of  the  solution  in  the 
manner  indicated  by  the  preceding  sketches  of  the 
apparatus  employed. 

The  chloride  is  prepared  either  by  adding  the 
hydrochloric  acid  at  once  to  the  crude  liquor,  and 
evaporating  it,  or  by  converting  the  ammonia  into 
the  sulphate,  and  decomposing  this  salt  by  sodium 
chloride,  forming  sodium  sulphate  and  ammonium 
chloride;  the  latter  is  separated  by  sublimation. 
Occasionally,  manganese  chloride,  from  the  refuse 
liquor  of  chlorine  stills,  is  used  to  decompose  the 
crude  ammonium  carbonate ; manganese  carbonate 
precipitates,  and  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  the 
solution  of  the  ammonia  salt  is  treated  as  in  the  other 
instances. 

Wdien  offal  is  used  to  produce  ammonia  by  destruc- 
tive distillation,  it  should  not  be  heated  beyond  the 


temperature  required  to  disengage  the  ammoniacal 
compounds,  as  the  residual  charcoal  can  then  be 
made  available  for  the  manufacture  of  prussian  blue. 
According  to  Ure,  the  density  of  the  liquor  from  the 
distillation  of  the  bones  and  other  substances,  when 
mixed,  is  TOGO  sp.  gr. 

When  ammonium  chloride  is  prepared  by  means 
of  sulphate  of  lime  and  common  salt,  the  following 
is  the  method  pursued: — 

The  crude  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  decomposed 
by  passing  it  through  a bed  of  sulphate  of  lime,  3 or 
4 inches  thick,  which  is  spread  out  upon  filters.  The 
liquor  may  be  poured  upon  the  gypsum  by  means 
of  a pump.  It  should  never  stand  higher  than  from 
1 to  2 inches  above  the  surface  of  the  coarsely  ground 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of 
any  of  the  ammonia,  the  vessel  should  be  closely 
covered  over  with  boards.  When  the  liquor  has 
passed  through  the  first  filter,  it  must  be  pumped 
upon  the  second ; or  the  filters  being  in  a terrace 
form,  the  liquor  from  the  first  may  flow  down  upon 
the  second,  thence  upon  a third,  and  so  on  in  succes- 
sion. The  last  filter  should  be  nearly  fresh  gjqisum, 


Fig.  14. 


so  as  to  insure  the  thorough  conversion  of  the  car- 
bonate into  sulphate.  The  resulting  layers  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  should  be  washed  with  a little  water, 
in  order  to  extract  the  whole  of  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia. 

The  ammoniacal  liquor  thus  obtained  must  be 
completely  saturated,  by  adding  the  requisite  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid ; even  a slight  excess  of  the 
acid  can  do  no  harm.  It  is  then  evaporated,  and  the 
oil,  wliich  is  generally  carried  off  in  the  ammoniacal 
liquor  in  combination  with  the  alkali,  and  is  set  free 
by  the  slight  excess  of  acid,  must  be  skimmed  off  in 
the  course  of  the  concentration.  AVhen  the  solution 
of  ammonium  sulphate  has  acquired  the  density  of 
ITGU,  sodium  chloride  is  added  with  constant  stirring, 
until  the  whole  quantity  required  for  the  double 
decomposition  is  introduced  into  tlie  boiler.  The 
crude  liquor  must  now  be  drawn  off  by  a siphon 
into  a somewhat  deep  reservoir,  where  the  impurities 
are  allowed  to  subside ; it  is  then  evaporated  by 


I boiling,  till  the  sodium  sulphate  falls  down  in  granular 
cry.stals,  being  the  result  of  the  mutual  action  of  the 
ammonium  sulphate  and  sodium  chloride,  thus : — 


Ammonium 

Sulx)hat«. 


Sodium 

Chloride. 


Sodium 

Sulphate. 


(NHJ28O4  -(-  2NaCl  = 2NH4CI  -I-  Na.SO^. 

while  the  ammonium  chloride,  being  more  soluble, 
remains  in  the  liquid.  During  the  precipitation  of 
the  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda,  the  whole  of  the 
liquid  must  be  agitated  by  wooden  paddles  or  .spa- 
tulas, the  precipitate  being  in  the  intervals  removed 
to  the  colder  part  of  the  pan ; thence  it  is  taken  by 
means  of  copper  rakes  and  shovels,  and  thrown  upon 
the  draining  copper  placed  near  the  edges  of  the  pan. 
The  drained  sodium  sulphate  must  be  afterwards 
washed  with  a little  cold  water,  to  extract  all  the 
adhering  ammonium  chloride.  The  liquor  thus  freed 
from  the  greater  part  of  tlie  sulphate,  when  suffi- 
ciently concentrated,  is  to  be  drawn  off  by  a leaden 
siphon  into  the  crystallizers,  where,  at  the  end  of 
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twenty  or  thirty  hours,  it  affords  an  abundant  crop 
of  crystals  of  aininoniuin  chloride.  The  mother  liquor 
may  then  be  run  off  from  the  crystallizers,  which 
should  be  placed  in  an  oblique  position  to  drain  the 
salt ; when  this  is  done,  the  crystals  must  be  washed, 
first  with  a weak  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium, 
and  next  with  a small  quantity  of  water.  The  mass 
of  crystals  is  then  desiccated  in  a furnace,  where  all 
the  moisture  is  removed,  after  which  it  is  put  into 
the  earthen  subliming  bottles  by  means  of  a funnel, 
and  rammed  down  tightly ; the  heads  are  then  placed 
securely  on,  and  heat  cautiously  applied,  so  as  to 
effect  the  sublimation  of  the  pure  salt  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  upper  part  of  the  bottle.  The  vent 
hole,  as  shown  in  the  section  of  the  bottles  in  Fig. 
14,  must  be  cleared  from  time  to  time,  by  means  of 
a long  steel  skewer,  to  prevent  the  risk  of  choking, 
and  consequent  bursting;  in  spite  of  these  precau- 
tions, however,  several  of  the  bottles  are  generally 
cracked  in  almost  every  operation. 

Tlie  preceding  method  of  sublimation  is  not  often 
adopted  in  the  manufactories  of  ammoniacal  salts  in 
this  countrj’.  A process  somewhat  analogous  is 
pursued  in  Glasgow,  where  the  salt  is  expelled  from 
c;ist-iron  pots  lined  with  fire-jiroof  tiles ; the  vapours 
are  received  and  condensed  in  a hollow  globular  head 
of  green  glass,  with  which  each  of  the  iron  pots  is 
capped.  The  chloride  of  ammonium  thus  formed  is 
sold  in  hollow  spherical  masses,  corresponding  in 
shape  to  the  head  of  the  vessel,  being  previously  freed 
from  any  adhering  impurities  by  mechanical  means. 
The  residuary  matter  left  in  the  pots,  which  still 
retains  some  of  the  salt,  is  lixiviated,  and  the  liquor 
worked  up  in  another  operation. 

Ammoniacal  salts  are  now  more  extensively  pro- 
duced from  the  crude  liquor  of  gas-works  than  from 
any  other  source ; this  entirely  dispenses  with  the  dis- 
agreeable necessity  of  collecting  and  storing  putrid 
urine  for  the  purpose — a practice  formerly  exten- 
sively followed. 

In  a large  Glasgow  factory,  where  upwards  of 
70,000  gidlons  of  gas  liquor  are  consumed  weekly,  it 
undergoes  the  following  treatment: — The  liquor  s 
first  rectified  by  distillation  from  a waggon-shaped 
wrought-iron  boiler,  into  a square  cistern  of  iron 
lined  with  lead : 4500  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  of 
specific  gravity  T625,  are  then  added  slowly  to  the 
somewhat  concentrated  distilled  ammoniacal  water. 
The  produce  is  about  2400  gallons  of  solution  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  slightly  acidulated,  of  spec, 
grav.  T150,  being  of  such  strength  as  to  deposit  a 
few  crystids  npon  the  sides  of  the  leaden-lined  iron 
tiink  in  which  the  saline  combination  is  made.  This 
liquid  is  decomposed  with  common  salt  to  obtain 
the  chloride. 

ITie  following  routine  is  practised  at  the  factory 
of  Messrs.  Kurtz,  Croffer,  & Co.,  in  Liverpool. 
The  giis-works  supplying  the  crude  liquor  are  situ- 
ated on  each  side  of  the  factory,  at  the  distance 
of  three-quarters  of  a mile;  a communication  is 
opened  by  means  of  a canal,  on  the  banks  of  which 
are  the  two  establishments.  Flats,  constructed  of 
sheet  iron,  and  divided  into  compiu-tments  of  known 
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capacity,  convey  the  ammoniacal  liquor  to  the  fac- 
tory. As  soon  as  the  flat  conies  alongside,  the  gas 
liquor  is  drawn  off  by  a hose,  8 or  10  yards  long, 
to  a receiver  placed  within  the  walls  of  the  premises ; 
thence  it  flows  through  a conduit  pipe  to  large  sub- 
terranean cisterns,  capable  of  holding  100,000  gallons 
or  moi’e,  which  are  situated  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
the  factory,  and  adjacent  to  large  tuns,  each  capable 
of  holding  14  to  18,000  gallons.  Fig.  15  shows  the 
front  of  these  tuns,  and  the  general  apparatus  ap- 
pended to  them. 

By  means  of  a pump.  A,  connected  with  the  reser- 
voirs, the  crude  liquor  is  raised  into  the  tuns;  and 
after  a considerable  quantity  has  been  pumped,  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  1^  or  2 lbs.  to 
the  gallon  of  the  crude  liquor,  is  introduced  by  the 
aid  of  a pulley,  or  crane,  and  gutta  percha  carboys, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving.  Metallic  pumps  cannot 
be  used,  on  account  of  the  corrosive  action  of  the 
acid,  and  even  pumps  made  of  gutta  percha  do  not 
answer. 

When  the  proper  quantity  of  acid  has  been  added, 
both  liquors  are  intimately  mixed  by  an  agitator 
placed  within  the  tuns,  and  worked  by  the  same 
machinery  as  the  pump  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
terranean reservoir ; this  machinery,  however,  is  not 
seen  in  the  figure.  Disagreeable  vapours,  consisting 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  other  injurious  gases, 
are  disengaged  in  large  quantity  during  the  satura- 
tion of  the  liquid ; these  are  not  permitted  to  escape 
into  the  atmosphere,  but  are  made  to  traverse  the  fire 
belonging  to  the  steam  engine,  being  condneted 
thither  by  the  pipes,  D D. 

The  liquor  in  the  tun  should  have  a faint  but  dis- 
tinct acid  reaction.  The  hydrochloric  acid,  besides 
uniting  with  the  ammonia,  causes  the  tar  and  other 
bodies,  held  mechanically  and  in  solution,  to  separate 
and  subside  to  the  bottom  of  the  tun  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  days,  leaving  the  supernatant  liquor 
much  purer,  but  still  deejfly  coloured. 

The  liquor  is  drawn  off  at  several  outlets,  shown 
by  the  dots  in  the  sides  of  the  tuns,  but  which  are 
kept  plugged  during  the  previous  part  of  the  opera- 
tion. and  conducted  by  small  sluices  or  troughs  to 
the  store  vats  and  the  several  concentrating  pans,  all 
of  which  are  constructed  of  iron  plates  riveted  to- 
gether. The  deposits  of  tar  and  other  matters  are 
drawn  off  at  the  lower  openings,  or  by  the  tap  in  the 
pipe,  E,  when  they  have  accumulated  to  that  eleva- 
tion (though  this  rarely  happens),  to  a reservoir 
adjoining,  whence  they  are  pumped  into  barrels,  to 
be  carried  to  another  department  of  the  factory. 
When  there  is  a superabundance  of  crude  ammoniacal 
liquor,  it  is  conducted  by  the  pipe,  E,  to  the  sulphate 
of  ammonia  works  of  the  establishment. 

The  evaporators  are  square,  rectangular,  or  circu- 
lar iron  vats,  capable  of  holding  from  800  to  1500 
gallons ; some  of  them  are  {lartly  incased  in  brick- 
work. Heat  is  usually  applied  by  a fire,  the  flue 
of  which  takes  a sinuous  course  beneath  the  lining 
of  brickwork  on  which  the  pan  rests.  During  the 
concentratiosi  considerable  quantities  of  petroleum 
and  other  impurities,  not  deposited  in  the  tun, 
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separate,  and  are  immediately  removed  by  skimming. 
The  liquor,  which  marked  only  5°  Twaddle  previous 
to  being  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat  in  the  pans, 
is  of  50°  Twaddle,  or  1'25  specific  gravity,  when 
transferred  to  the  crystallizers.  The  solution  is 
slightly  acid  when  drawn  over  from  the  mixing  tun, 
and  this  acidity  becomes  more  distinct  as  the  excess 
of  water  is  dissipated,  and  might  be  productive  of 
inconvenience  if  it  were  not  neutralized  from  time 
to  time  by  the  addition  of  quicklime  or  chalk  in  small 
quantities,  or  by  saturating  it  with  ammoniacal  liquor. 
The  neutralization  also  precipitates  any  sesquioxide 
of  iron  present,  and  which  might  prove  mischievous 
in  subsequent  operations.  The  liquid  being  brought 
to  the  gravity  1-25,  as  above  noted,  is  run  off  to  the 


ciystallizers,  which  are  for  the  most  part  circular 
tubs,  from  7 to  8 feet  in  diameter,  and  2 to  3 in 
depth ; they  are  partly  imbedded  in,  or  rest  upon, 
the  ground. 

Fig.  16  is  a view  of  a range  of  these  vessels ; they 
are  so  placed  that  the  concentrated  solution  of  the 
chloride  of  ammonium  can  be  drawn  into  them  from 
the  boilers. 

The  salt  crystallizes  out  in  from  foirr  or  six  days, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  In  crystal- 
lizing ammonium  chloride,  it  is  not  desirable  to  have 
large  and  well-defined  crystals,  especially  when  the 
salt  is  to  be  afterwards  sublimed ; since  the  process 
is  much  more  difficult  with  such  crystals,  on  account 
of  their  cohesiveness,  than  with  the  more  divided 
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salt.  On  the  contrary,  when  small  crystals  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  heat,  the  cohesion  offers  scarcely  any 
resistance,  a greater  surface  being  exposed,  so  that 
the  sublimation  proceeds  rapidly.  Hence,  when  the 
solution  of  the  salt  is  set  to  solidify,  the  crystals  which 
form  on  the  top,  as  well  as  those  on  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  vessels,  ai-e  broken  by  agitating  the 
liquor  every  six  or  eight  hours,  according  to  its  sbite 
of  concentration.  Eight  or  ten  days  are  allowed  for 
the  salt  to  crystallize,  after  which  the  mother  liquor  I 
is  removed  through  an  opening  at  the  bottom,  to  a | 
well  sunk  in  the  ground,  whence  it  is  again  pumped  j 
into  the  concentrating  pans  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  ' 
Ammonium  chloride,  as  obtained  by  the  first  crys- 


tallization, is  a blackish  salt,  interspersed  with  moder- 
ately large  cubical  crystals.  The  blackness  arises 
from  tarry,  oleaginous,  and  other  impurities,  mechani- 
cally held  in  the  liquor,  which  fall  down,  more  or  less, 
with  the  crystals ; the  chloride  also  contains  sulphates 
and  hyposulphites  and  water,  these  all  tend  to  deteri- 
orate the  quality  of  the  ammonium  chloride,  if  not 
removed  before  sublimation.  To  get  rid  of  the 
imimrities,  the  well-drained  crystals  are  introduced 
into  the  bed  of  a drying  fumace,  covered  with  a cast- 
iron  plate,  the  whole  surmounted  with  a dome  of 
brickwork,  and  erected  near  the  sublimers.  This 
diyi’^g  bed  is  heated  by  a fire  placed  under  it,  the  flue 
of  which  is  brought  several  times  into  such  a oosition 
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that  the  plate  is  within  its  influence.  This  chamber 
is  between  G and  8 feet  in  length,  and  about  4 feet  in 
breadth,  and  a sufficient  charge  is  introduced  to  cover 
the  entire  plate  to  the  dejith  of  4 inches.  The  heat 
should  never  be  raised  very  high,  lest  some  of  tiie 
salt  be  volatilized.  When  idl  the  water  and  free 
acids  are  removed,  and  the  empyreumatic  impurities 
for  the  most  part  decomposed,  the  greyish-white 
mass  is  drawn  out  and  taken  to  the  subliming  appa- 
ratus, where  the  salt  is  eliminated  from  the  non- 
volatile impurities.  • 

The  sublimers  are  circular  spaces,  constructed  in 
a mound  of  brickwork,  walled  interiorly  with  fire- 
brick, and  lined  with  cast-iron  plates,  round  the  sides 
of  which  the  flue  from  the  fire  underneath  coils,  after 


it  passes  from  the  bottom.  The  subliming  vessels 
are  capped  by  an  iron  cover,  somewhat  of  the  shape 
of  a flat-bottomed  watch-glass.  They  are  from  3 to 
9 feet  in  diameter,  and  their  concavities  about  2; 
they  weigh  from  10  to  30  cwts.  Three  rings,  at  equal 
distances,  allow  of  their  being  lifted  off  by  means  of 
a pulley  and  chains  which  can  be  attached  to  these 
rings.  When  in  active  operation  a pressure  of  from 
3 to  4 lbs.  per  square  inch  bears  against  them,  which 
requires  their  being  firmly  fixed  to  the  flat  rim  of  the 
body  of  the  subliming  vessel.  In  the  centre  of  some 
of  these  is  a small  hole,  closed  by  an  iron  spindle, 
which  is  removed  from  time  to  time,  to  allow  any 
elastic  uncondensable  products  to  escape. 

The  annexed  woodcut.  Fig.  17,  is  a view  of  the 
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sublimers  and  drying  furnaces.  They  are  heated  by 
the  fires,  which  are  briskly  kept  up  till  the  sublimers 
and  their  surroundings  attain  a sufficient  degree  of 
heat;  they  are  then  slackened,  and  maintained  at  an 
even  temperature  till  the  operation  is  completed. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  sublimation  de[^nds 
upon  the  regulation  of  the  heat.  If  the  temperature 
is  too  high  large  quantities  of  empyreumatic  bodies 
are  ilisengagcil,  which  interfere  with  the  operation  by 
preventing  the  solidification  of  the  salt ; and  shoidd 
the  temperature  be  too  low,  there  will  be  a looseness 
of  texture  and  an  opacity  in  the  salt  which  greatly 
deteriorates  its  value  in  the  market.  The  top  of  the 
sublimer  is  invariably  covered  with  some  non-con- 
ducting material,  that  the  heat  may  be  economized 
as  much  as  possible. 


As  the  size  of  the  sublimers  varies,  as  above  stated, 
so  also  does  the  amount  of  the  charges,  being  from 
^ to  2 or  2^  tons  weight  of  the  salt ; the  former  is 
sufficient  for  sublimers  of  3 feet  diameter,  and  the 
latter  for  those  which  are  9 feet ; sublimers  of  5 feet 
diameter  generally  require  from  15  to  18  cwts.  of  the 
salt. 

In  consequence  of  ammonium  chloride  retaining 
some  traces  of  water,  even  after  passing  through  the 
drying  furnace,  and  as  it  always  absorbs  a little  from 
the  atmosphere  while  the  workmen  are  transferring 
it  to  the  sublimers,  the  first  coating  of  the  salt  in 
contact  with  the  cover  is  always  brownish.  Several 
reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  effect : firstly,  the 
moisture  condensing  upon  the  head,  and  softening 
any  small  quantity  of  ferric  oxide  present,  would 
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Cause  it  to  sink  into  the  layer  of  salt  that  deposits 
thereon ; secondly,  decomposition  of  any  resinous 
matters  not  completely  destroyed  in  the  drying 
furnace,  whereby  oily  vapours  would  be  liberated ; 
and  lastly,  the  accidental  presence  of  ferrous  or  ferric 
chloride.  The  effect  of  the  latter,  however,  is  not 
generally  on  the  first  layer,  but  more  frequently 
afterwards,  when  the  temperature  is  higher. 

The  termination  of  the  sublimation  takes  place  in 
from  five  to  nine  days  ; but  it  is  customary  to  raise 
the  caps  every  week,  the  fire  being  checked  for 
some  hours  previously.  The  salts  are  not  sublimed 
to  their  last  dregs,  because  the  temperature  required 
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would  cause  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonaceous 
impurities,  and  emit  vapours  which  would  destroy  in 
a great  measure  the  beauty  of  the  sal-ammoniac. 
When  a low  temperature  is  used,  or  the  compound 
consigned  to  the  subliming  furnace  is  impure,  the 
chloride  does  not  assume  that  compactness  of  grain 
which  conduces  to  its  transparency,  but  forms  a kind 
of  effloresced  mass,  though  retaining  the  fibrous  con- 
struction of  the  better  quality. 

When  the  sublimation  has  reached  as  far  as  is 
desirable,  the  fire  is  allowed  to  go  out  that  the 
apparatus  may  cool ; the  cover  is  then  removed  by 
means  of  the  tackle  before  noted,  and  there  is  found 
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in  the  interior  a hard  lining  of  the  salt,  from  2^  to  3 
or  4 inches  thick  ; this  is  detached  and  conveyed  to 
the  packing-house  or  store,  and  the  residuary  matter 
remaining  in  the  body  of  the  sublimers  is  removed 
to  another  part  of  the  factory  to  be  converted  into 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  broivn  coating,  arising 
from  the  causes  before  alluded  to,  is  separated  from 
the  cake  by  means  of  axes.  The  greater  part  of 
the  chloride  of  ammonium  manufactured  is  em- 
ployed by  colour-makers  and  calico-printers,  and  by 
makers  of  galvanized  iron. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — Ammmmm  snJphatc,  sal- 
ammoniacum  sccretKtn,  Glauber;  (NII^)^SO^. — This 
salt  forms  crystals  resembling  those  of  potassium 
sulphate,  with  which  it  is  isomorphous.  They  be- 
long to  the  trimetric,  i.e.,  the  right  prismatic  system. 


The  prisms  have  six  faces,  and  terminate  in  six-faced 
pyramids,  belonging  to  the  orthorhombic  type. 

Ammonium  sulphate  is  colourless,  has  a sharp 
bitter  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling 
water,  or  twice  its  weight  of  cold  water.  In 

alcohol  it  is  wholly  insoluble.  AVhen  heated  it 
decrepitates,  and  at 284°  Fahr.  (140°  C.)  melts.  Above 
536°  Fahr.  (280°  C.),  it  is  decomposed  into  a,mmonia, 
nitrogen,  water,  and  acid  ammonium  sulphite,  which 
latter  sublimes.  AVhen  a solution  of  ammonium 
sulphate  is  subjected  to  protracted  boiling,  it  is  in 
like  manner  split  up.  At  a dull  red  heat  it  is  com- 
pletely decomposed,  and  yields  sulphur,  nitrogen, 
and  water  thus : — 

Antnifniiuia  BuIpliAtd.  Sulphur.  Nitrogen.  Wfttor. 

(NHJ-jSO  = S + 2N  + 4HaO. 
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Ammonium  sulphate  is  foui<l  native  (Mascagnite), 
usually  in  mealy  crusts  and  stalactitic  forms.  It 
collects  about  the  solfatara  of  Naples,  round  vol- 
canoes, and  in  the  fissures  of  the  lava,  as  at  Etna, 
Vesuvius,  and  the  Lipari  Isles.  This  mineral  is 
named  after  its  discoverer.  Professor  Mascagni. 

Manufacture. — Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  obtained 
from  gas  liquor  by  the  following  process: — A 
large  pipe  conveys  a quantity  of  gas  liquor  to  a 
large  boiler  placed  over  a fire,  the  flue  from  which 
circulates  round  the  bottom  and  sides ; a large  pipe 
issues  from  its  upper  surface  top,  and  descends 
through  an  adjoining  tun,  contaiidng  sulphuric 
acid,  to  its  bottom.  By  bringing  the  contents  of 
the  boiler  to  ebullition,  the  free  ammonia  is  driven 
off  through  the  pipe  into  the  tun  containing  acid ; 
here  it  is  absorbed  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  giving  rise 
to  ammonium  sulphate.  Distillation  is  continued 
till  no  more  ammoniacal  vapours  are  given  off,  and 
then  the  fire  is  checked,  while  the  residual  liquor  is 
drawn  off  and  mixed  with  sufficient  quicklime  to 
give  it  a strong  alkaline  reaction  ; the  whole  is  then 
run  into  a second  and  larger  boiler,  like  the  preced- 
ing, on  the  principle  of  a still ; under  this  a brisk  fire 
is  ajijdied,  and  the  ammoniacal  vajiours  liberated  by 
the  action  of  the  lime  are  transmitted  through  the 
sulphuric  acid  solution  in  the  tun.  After  all  the 
ammonia  is  obtained,  the  waste  liquor  is  run  off. 

During  the  time  the  ammonia  vapour  is  blown 
through  the  sulphuric  acid  liquor,  much  water  is 
removed  from  the  solution  by  the  heat  from  the 
steam  and  ammoniacal  gas,  so  that  less  fuel  is  re- 
quired in  furtlier  concentrating  the  liquor.  The 
evaporating  pans  are  similar  to  tliose  used  for  boiling 
down  the  chloride  of  ammonium  solution.  Much 
more  care  is  requisite  when  fire  is  applied  directly  to 
the  pans,  than  when  the  concentration  is  effected  at 
a steam  heat ; for  the  organic  matter  which  the  liquor 
contains  jiartially  decomposes  the  sulphate  into  sul- 
phide,  which  reacts  upon  the  iron  pans,  or  by  the 
excess  of  acid  present  is  decomposed,  giving  off  sul- 
phurous acid  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The 
operative  watches  carefully  for  any  traces  of  the 
odour  resembling  that  of  rotten  eggs,  which  charac- 
terizes sulphide  of  hydrogen,  because  this  tells  him 
tliat  decomposition  s taking  place,  and  of  course 
admonishes  him  that  it  should  be  prevented  by  im- 
mediately withdrawing  or  slacking  the  fire. 

Crystidlized  sulphate  of  ammonia  obtained  in  the 
first  operation  is  much  purer  than  t!ie  chloride  of 
ammonium  already  described,  in  consequence  of  the 
impurities  of  the  crude  liquor  being  removed  by  the 
distillation.  After  the  crystallization,  the  crude 
liquor  which  is  still  acid  is  retunied  to  the  tun,  to 
combine  with  further  quantities  of  ammonia. 

Besides  the  onlinary  gas  liquor,  the  impure  chlo- 
ride from  the  packing-house  and  the  refuse  of  the 
sublimers  are  decomposed  by  lime,  and  the  eliminated 
ammonia  either  transmitted  through  the  acid  solu- 
tion to  fonn  sulphate,  or  used  to  prepare  the 
carbonate.  The  sublimation  of  the  crystidlized 
sulphate  cannot  well  be  effected ; but  ammonium 
chloride  may  be  prepared  from  it,  by  mixing  it 


with  a proportionate  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  then  heating;  the  chloride  is  sublimed,  and  sul- 
phate of  soda  remains  in  the  bottom  of  the  sublimer. 

In  subliming  ammomacal  salts,  considerable  ad- 
vantage results  from  the  use  of  large  vessels,  as  the 
labour  of  attending  them  is  less  in  proportion,  and 
the  fire  which  is  requisite  to  heat  a pan  of  3 feet  in 
diameter  would  serve,  with  veiy  little  addition,  to 
sublime  the  contents  of  one  of  9 feet ; the  time  re- 
quired also  in  working  the  charge  of  each  sublimer, 
whether  it  be  3,  5,  or  9 feet  diameter,  is  nearly  the 
same,  though  the  quantity  of  salt  produced  by  the 
larger  ones  is  very  different.  A great  advantage  in 
speed  of  working  is  gained  by  making  the  bottom 
rise  in  the  centre  instead  of  being  flat.  The  heat  is 
thus  sooner  communicated  to  the  mass  of  the  mate- 
rial, and  the  time  required  for  sublimation  is  much 
shortened.  Ammoniacal  gas  liquor  yields  from  f lb. 
to  l;j-  lb.  of  sal-ammoniac  per  gallon  of  liquor,  but 
this  quantity  is  subject  to  much  variation  from  many 
causes. 

In  the  manufacture  of  ammonium  chloride  as 
already  described,  if  the  purification  of  the  liquor 
be  not  effected  before  crystallizing  the  salt,  some 
traces  of  ferrous  chloride  are  generally  present,  some- 
times in  large  proportions.  When  the  crystals  are 
submitted  to  heat  in  sublimation,  the  ferrous  chloride 
is  volatilized,  and  blends  with  the  ammoniacal  salt 
in  the  colourless  as  well  as  in  the  dark  or  brown 
seams  of  the  cake. 

W UKTZ,  wlio  examined  this  substance,  states  that 
neither  the  brown  nor  colourless  portions  of  the 
sublimate  give  any  indications  of  iron  with  the 
usual  reagents,  until  nitric  acid  has  been  added  to 
convert  the  ferrous  salt  into  the  ferric  modification, 
after  which  the  addition  of  potassium  ferrocyanide 
produces  a very  distinct  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue, 
and  potassium  sulphocyanide  a red  coloration.  It 
was  not  generally  considered  that  the  colourless 
chloride  of  ammonium  contained  iron  till  WuRTZ 
discovered  this  reaction.  It  seems  that  the  iron 
might  be  present  in  the  lie  as  ferric  chloride,  and  is 
subsequently  converted  into  ferrous  chloride  by  the 
reducing  action  of  ammonium  chloride.  The  reac- 
tion may  be  represented  as  follows  : — 


Fejflg  + 2NU4CI  = 2FeCl2  + 4HC1  + 2NH2; 


Ferric  Ammonium 

chloride.  chloride. 


Ferric  Ammonium  Ferrous  Hydrochloric 

chloride.  chloride.  cliloride.  acid.  ^ 

SFejClg  ■+  2NH4CI  = GFeClj  + 8HC1  + 2N. 

In  either  case  the  ferric  chloride  is  converted  into 
ferrous  chloride. 

Kepeated  crystallizations  would  remove  the  iron 
compound,  but  this  would  cause  a loss  of  time,  fuel, 
and  material.  The  smallest  trace  of  this  salt  can  be 
separated  at  very  slight  cost  by  passing  a few  bubbles 
of  chlorine  gas  through  a concentrated  hot  solution 
of  the  salt  in  the  crude  state,  which  reconverts  the 
ferrous  chloride  into  ferric  chloride  ; this  in  turn  is 
decomposed  by  free  ammonia,  with  the  precipitation 
of  hydrated  feme  o.xidc  of  iron  and  the  formation 
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of  ammonium  chloride.  The  liquor  is  kept  hot  for 
some  time,  till  the  whole  of  the  flocculent  brownish 
matter  settles  to  the  bottom,  after  which  it  is  rapidly 
filtered  and  set  aside  to  crystallize.  By  this  means 
a perfectly  pure  salt,  free  from  the  least  trace  of 
iron,  is  obtained.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  the  solution  hot  during  the  time  the  chlorine 
is  being  transmitted  through  it,  and  also  not  to  pro- 
long the  action,  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  the  well-known  dangerously  explosive  mixture, 
nitrogen  chloride,  NCI3.  (This  substance  is  now 
thought  to  contain  hydrogen,  and  to  be  represented 
by  the  formula  NHCl.^  or  NlLCl). 

Ckoll  gives  the  following  instructions  for  the 
preparation  of  ammoniacal  salts : — A vessel,  similar 
to  those  used  for  purifying  coal  gas  by  means  of 
moistened  quicklime,  is  filled  with  a solution  of 
manganese  chloride,  made  by  dissolving  1 cwt. 
of  that  salt  in  40  gallons  of  water,  and  the  gaseous 
ammonia,  generated  either  by  addition  of  lime  to 
gas  liquor  and  heating,  or  by  driving  high  pressure 
steam  into  the  gas  liquor  to  wliich  milk  of  lime  has 
previously  been  added,  is  passed  through  it  by  the 
pressure  from  the  retort.  The  manganic  solution 
absorbs  the  ammonia,  which  precipitates  a corre- 
sponding proportion  of  oxide  of  manganese,  and  as 
soon  as  fully  saturated  it  is  drawn  off,  and  a fresh 
charge  introduced. 

When  sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  combined  with  the 
alkali,  a vessel  similar  to  that  for  washing  the  gas 
vs  used,  the  sulphuric  acid  used  being  of  specific 
gravity  T845,  and  in  the  proportion  of  2^  lbs.  of 
acid  to  100  gallons  of  water.  The  gas  is  passed  into 
it  till  the  liquid  marks  a specific  gravity  of  1T70, 
when  it  is  drawn  off  and  a second  cliarge  supplied. 

In  preparing  chloride  of  ammonium  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  taken  at  a density  of  1TG5  before 
diluting  it,  and  then  charged  with  the  ammonia  gas 
till  the  gravity  is  T17fi ; the  proportion  is  the  same 
as  with  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  preceding  case  of 
the  manganese  salt  being  used,  the  ammoniacal  com- 
pounds are  purified  by  filtering  off  the  solution  from 
the  precipitated  oxide,  evaporating  the  filtrate,  and 
subliming  the  residue.’  Sulphate  of  manganese,  or 
ferrous  chloride,  may  be  substituted  for  the  chloride 
of  manganese.  That  portion  of  metallic  oxide  which 
remains  is  again  converted  into  a fit  state  to  absorb 
fresh  quantities  of  the  alkaline  vapour,  by  the  fol- 
lowing simple  method : — To  every  three  parts  of 
this  residue  four  of  common  salt  are  added,  and  the 
mixture  heated  in  a furnace  to  low  redness,  which 
is  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  dark,  for  about  two 
hours  or  longer.  Forty  gallons  of  water  are  then 
added  to  every  140  lbs.  of  this  mixture,  and  the  liquid 
thus  produced  absorbs  ammonia  very  rapidly.  The 
precipitate  which  falls,  consequent  on  the  retention 
of  the  ammonia,  only  requires  to  be  dissolved  in  the 
acid  which  is  intended  to  form  a combination  with 
the  alkali,  to  render  it  suitable  to  serve  the  intended 
purpose  a second  and  a third  time. 

Hill  proposed  to  convert  the  ammonia  eliminated 
in  the  distillation  of  coals  into  chloride,  by  mixing 
chloride  of  manganese  with  the  coals  in  the  retort. 


or  introducing  the  chloride  into  a retort  appropriated 
for  the  purpose;  the  heat  dispels  the  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  this,  uniting  with  the  alkaline  vapour, 
forms  chloride  of  ammonium,  which  is  retained  in 
the  liquor  in  the  condenser.  After  removing  the 
tar  in  the  usual  way,  the  salt  is  obtained  by  evapora- 
tion and  sublimation,  as  before  described.  This 
process  was  not  commercially  successful. 

Spence  uses  a series  of  cylindrical-covered  boilers, 
or  reservoirs,  placed  at  such  dift’urent  elevations  that 
the  contents  of  the  uppermost  may  be  drawn  off  into 
the  next,  and  so  on  in  succession  to  the  lowest,  as 
an  economical  arrangement  in  preparing  chloride  of 
ammonium,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  from  gas  liquor, 
&c.  Each  boiler  has  an  exit  pipe,  which  carries 
the  vapour  generated  in  it  to  that  which  is  next 
above  it,  and  the  exit  pipe  of  the  highest  boiler 
passes  off  to  a tank,  where  the  acid  requisite  to  form 
the  salt  is  supplied.  A charging  pipe  connects  the 
top  boiler  with  the  reservoir  of  gas  liquor,  which  is 
already  mixed  with  milk  of  lime,  and  by  turning  a 
stopcock  attached  to  it  the  boiler  may  be  replenished. 
Four  boilers  are  deemed  sufficient,  but  a larger 
number  may  be  used.  A pipe  conveying  high-pres- 
sure steam  enters  the  lower  boiler,  by  which  the 
liquid  is  made  to  evolve  its  ammonia  into  the  next 
boiler;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  contents  of  this 
and  the  upper  boilers  are  brought  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  ebullition,  the  ammonia  passing  through  each 
by  the  connecting  pipes,  till  it  is  expelled  from  the 
highest,  in  a very  concentrated  state,  to  the  acid  tank. 
When  moderately  concentrated  acid  is  used  after  the 
absorption  of  the  ammonia  in  the  series  of  boilers, 
the  lie  is  so  strong  that  it  may  be  drawn  off  at  once 
to  crystallize.  As  the  liquor  in  the  lowest  boiler 
becomes  exhausted  of  its  ammonia,  the  fire  is  slack- 
ened and  the  contents  run  off,  and  that  of  the  next 
boiler  admitted  instead  ; the  latter  is  supplied  from 
the  one  above  it,  and  so  on  to  tlie  highest,  which  is 
filled  from  the  reservoir.  When  the  boilers  are  re- 
plenished the  fire  is  stirred  up,  and  the  distillation 
proceeded  with  as  before.  The  solution  of  chloride 
of  ammonium,  or  sidphate  of  ammonia,  is  treated  in 
the  usual  way  for  obtaining  the  dry  salt. 

Salts  of  ammonia  are  prepared  from  guano  by 
destructive  distillation  in  close  iron  cylinders.  A 
low  red  heat  is  maintained  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  operation ; this  temperature  is  increased  towards 
the  end.  The  eliminated  gases  are  made  to  pass 
through  vessels  arranged  on  the  principle  of  Woulfe’s 
bottles.  Carbonate  of  ammonia,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
and  marsh  gas,  are  copiously  disengaged;  the  first 
t ,vo,  being  rapidly  absorbed,  give  a strong  solution 
of  ammonium  cyanide  and  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
while  the  marsh  gas  passes  into  the  atmosphere. 

As  soon  as  the  charge  of  the  retorts  has  been  ex- 
hausted, the  solution  in  the  condensing  apparatus  is 
drawn  off,  and  mixed  with  as  much  ferrous  chloride  as 
is  necessary  to  separate  the  whole  of  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  in  the  form  of  Prussian  blue.  In  consequence 
of  the  free  ammonia  present  the  precipitate  does  not 
at  once  appear  on  adding  the  iron  salt,  but  on  neu- 
tralizing this  ammonia  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  then 
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falls  down  of  a fine  blue  colour ; this  is  filtered  off 
and  well  washed,  after  which  it  is  converted  into 
potassium  ferrocyanide  Qiellow  prvjudate)  by  boiling 
with  potiissa,  evaporating  the  solution,  and  crystal- 
lizing in  the  usual  way.  If  an  excess  of  iron  is  pre- 
sent in  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  iron  precipitate,  it 
is  separated  by  adding  carefully  a fresh  quantity  of 
the  ammoniacal  solution,  which  precipitates  it,  and 
it  is  then  removed,  and  the  neutral  solution  of  am- 
monium chloride  evaporated.  Sulphate  of  ammonia 
is  procured  in  a similar  manner,  by  employing  sul- 
phuric instead  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  sulphate  of 
iron  instead  of  the  chloride. 

Peat  is  rich  in  ammonia,  and  therefore  the  fabri- 
cation of  ammoniacal  salts  from  this  source  have 
formed  a main  feature  in  the  multitudinous  schemes 
for  its  utilization. 

According  to  the  statements  which  have  been 
drawn  up  by  Sir  Robert  Iv^ine  and  others,  peat 
yields  from  22  to  25  lbs.  of  ammoniacal  salts  per  ton. 

For  the  preparation  of  ammonium  chloride  or  sul- 
phate, Laming  adapted  various  compounds  to  be 
used  in  the  purifiers  of  gas-works;  and  through  which 
the  gases  given  off  from  the  retorts  are  transmitted, 
so  as  to  retain  the  ammoniacal  vapour.  These  sub- 
stances are  ferrous  chloride  decomposed  by  hydrate 
)f  lime  into  oxide,  with  the  formation  of  calcium 
chloride,  ferrous  sulphate  (which  he  converts  by 
means  of  chloride  of  sodium  into  ferrous  chloride), 
and  sodium  sulphate  of  soda.  The  chloride  thus 
prepared  is  then  decomposed,  as  in  the  preceding 
instance.  Further,  he  uses  a mixture  of  calcium 
sulphate  and  ferrous  sulphate,  or  of  the  precipi- 
tated hydrated  ferric  oxide  with  calcium  carbonate, 
magnesia,  magnesium  carbonate,  or  magnesian  lime- 
stone ; of  magnesium  chloride  or  sulphate  and  water; 
of  phosphate  of  lime  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid ; 
and  of  a mixture  containing  magnesium  sulphate  or 
chloride  in  combination  with  oxide  of  copper,  and 
mixed  or  not  wdth  lime  or  magnesia,  or  both  or 
either,  or  both  of  the  carbonates  of  those  earths.  In 
all  these  cases  the  salts  or  mixtures  employed  are 
mingled  with  sawdust  or  some  porous  substance 
before  being  placed  in  the  purifying  vessel.  After 
they  become  saturated  with  ammonia,  the  chloride 
or  sulphate  formed  is  removed  by  simply  washing 
the  mass  with  water. 

Laming,  later  on,  employed  sulphurous  acid  to 
prepare  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  ammonia  is 
liberated  in  the  free  state  or  as  carbonate,  by  any 
simple  means,  and  received  in  water;  by  a stream 
of  sulphurous  acid  gas  transmitted  through  this 
ammoniacal  liquid,  it  is  converted  into  ammonium 
sulphite.  By  agitation  ami  exposure  to  the  air  this 
salt  is  oxidized,  and  becomes  ammonium  sulphate. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  was  manufactured  by  Mit- 
CIIEI.  by  means  of  sulj)hate  of  lead,  containing  an 
excess  of  oxide.  On  submitting  such  compounds  to 
the  ammoniacal  solutions,  decomposition  of  the  lead 
salt  takes  place,  being  converted  partly  into  sulphide, 
and  partly  into  a carbonate,  while  ammonium  sulphate 
results,  lie  prepared  the  oxysulphate  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — Native  sulphide  of  lead  is  ground  into 


small  fragments ; the  reduced  mass  is  then  spread 
upon  the  higher  of  tw'O  shelves  constructed  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  where  it  is  heated  for  about 
two  hours.  It  is  then  drawm  off  to  the  under  bed 
or  shelf,  where  it  is  more  strongly  heated,  and  kept 
occasionally  stii’red  to  prevent  fusion  or  caking  of  the 
mass,  and  also  to  have  every  part  equally  heated. 
The  second  heating  effects  the  transformation  of  a 
portion  of  the  sulphide  into  sulphate,  while  another 
part  is  oxidized  and  sulphur  eliminated.  The  layer 
of  galena  is  about  2 to  2j  inches  in  depth. 

"Wilson  obtained  sulphate  of  ammonia  from  the 
waste  products  of  coke  ovens,  &c.,  by  transmitting 
the  vapours  through  a circular  tower  filled  with 
coke.  A cistern  at  the  base  of  the  tower  is  filled 
with  sulphuric  acid,  so  much  diluted  that,  when 
completely  saturated  with  ammonia,  the  heat  of  the 
apparatus  will  not  concentrate  it  sufficiently  to  de- 
posit crystals  of  the  salt.  Another  cistern,  similar 
to  the  preceding,  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  tower, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  perforated.  All  the  vapours 
from  the  ovens  are  forced  through  the  lower  cistern 
and  up  the  tower;  and  by  an  arrangement  which 
continually  raises  the  dilute  acid  liquor  of  the  lower 
tank  to  the  upper,  so  that  it  again  falls  through  the 
perforations,  any  of  the  alkali  that  may  escape  com- 
bination from  the  cistern  is  taken  up  by  the  trickling 
solution  in  the  body  of  the  cylinder. 

The  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  obtained  from  the 
j solution  after  the  acid  employed  has  been  neutralized, 
by  filtration,  evaporation,  and  crystallization. 

Dr.  Richardson  proposed  to  obtain  ammonium 
sulphate  by  forming  a double  sulphate  of  magnesium 
and  ammonium,  and  then  submitting  this  product  to 
sublimation. 

Sesquicarbonate  of  Ammonia. — Ammonium  aesqid- 
carhonate,  half  acid  carbonate.,  tetramonio-dihydric 
carbonate,  sal  - volatile,  salt  of  hartshorn,  &c. ; 
N^IIjgCgOg  = (NII^)^H2(C03)3. — Commercial  ses- 
quicarbonate, or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  consists  of 
half-acid  carbonate  more  or  less  mixed  with  other 
ammonium  salts.  This  comfiound  is  prepared  on  the 
large  scale  by  the  dry  distillation  of  bones  and  other 
animal  matter ; or  by  heating  ammonium  chloride 
or  sulphate  together  with  chalk  to  redness,  in  close 
vessels ; double  decomposition  of  the  two  compounds 
follows,  causing  the  formation  of  sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  a lime  salt  analogous  to  the  ammonia- 
cal one  taken. 

Leaden  chambers  are  used  as  condensers  to  retain 
the  volatilized  salt  from  the  heated  retorts ; they 
generally  have  the  top  or  bottom  partly  movable,  or 
have  a door  in  their  sides  to  allow  of  the  removal  of 
the  salt.  The  cru  le  sesquicarbonate  obtained  in  the 
first  sublimation  is  purified  by  expelling  it  by  heat 
from  iron  pots  surmounted  by  leaden  caps.  The 
waste  heat  of  the  flue  from  the  furnace  which  heats 
the  reports  serves  for  this  part  of  the  work.  In  the 
second  operation  water  is  added  to  render  the  salt 
translucent. 

The  annexed  woodcut.  Fig.  18,  represents  such 
an  arrangement  as  is  here  mentioned.  In  this  figure 
the  retorts  are  cylindrical,  and  laid  horizontally  in 
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t.ie  furnace,  similar  to  those  used  in  the  carbonization 
of  wood  for  the  production  of  wood  vinegar,  having 
the  exit  pipe  for  the  passage  of  the  sublimed  salt 
at  the  bad  : or  they  may  be  like  those  already  de- 
scribed in  the  distillation  of  bones. 

A is  the  exterior  of  the  furnace  containing  the  five 
retorts,  a a a a a,  laid  horizontally,  and  closed  at  the 
front  by  iron  doors  made  secure  by  bolts  and  screws. 
Heat  is  communicated  by  the  fire,  b,  at  the  end  of 
tlie  furnace.  The  pipes,  c c,  carry  off  the  vapours 
of  ammonium  carbonate  into  the  chamber,  b,  and 
wliatever  remains  uucondensed  in  this  is  discharged 
into  a second  one,  C,  by  the  connecting  pipe,  d. 
Both  chambers  are  supported  upon  pillars  or  scaffold- 
ing, to  bring  them  on  a line  with  the  retorts ; D D 
are  the  purifying  pots,  made  of  cast  iron,  and  sur- 
mounted with  leaden  heads,  into  wliich  the  carbonate 
is  volatilized  from  any  fixed  impurities  by  the  heat 
of  the  flue  from  the  fii’e,  h. 

One  part  of  ammonium  sulphate  or  chloride, 
mixed  with  or  2 parts  of  carbonate  of  lime,  is 
introduced  into  the  retorts,  and  a moderate  heat 


applied  at  first,  which  as  gradually  increased  towards 
the  end  of  the  operation.  The  vapours  which  are 
eliminated  through  the  pipes,  cc,  in  the  figure,  are 
condensed  in  the  chambers,  B and  C.  After  the 
charge  in  the  retorts  becomes  exhausted,  the  salt 
condensed  in  the  chambers  is  removed  to  the  puri- 
fying vessels,  d D,  where  it  is  sublimed  at  a low 
degree  of  heat;  sometimes  150°  Fahr.  (65°'5  C.), 
communicated  by  a water-bath,  is  found  to  answer 
the  purpose. 

Laming  recommends,  for  the  preparation  of  com- 
mercial carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  conveyance  of  the 
constituent  gases  into  a series  of  large  leaden  cham- 
bers, the  temperature  of  which  should  be  kept  as 
low  as  practicable,  in  order  to  induce  as  much  as 
possible  the  combination  of  those  gases.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  have  them  in  combining  volumes ; in 
fact,  it  is  desirable  that  the  carbonic  acid  should  be 
in  excess. 

A stratum  of  water,  or  of  a solution  of  ammonia,  is 
supplied  in  one  or  other  of  the  chambers,  and  in  this 
case  the  resulting  product  contains  more  carbonic 
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acid  than  when  the  gases  unite  as  they  issue  from  the 
vessels  where  they  are  generated. 

The  solution  is  evaporated,  and  the  salt  purified 
by  sublimation. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be  prepared  from  the 
ammonium  sulphide  found  in  gas  liquor  by  the 
annexed  process.  Oxide  of  copper  and  charcoal  are 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  12  parts  of  the  former  to 
1 of  the  latter ; and  this  mixture  is  introduced  into 
any  suitable  retort — cast  iron — wherein  it  is  heated 
to  redness  ; the  pipe  joining  the  beak  passes  through 
cold  water  previous  to  its  entrance  into  the  ammonia- 
cal  solution  of  the  suljihide  or  the  gas  liquor.  The 
action  of  the  heat  upon  the  oxide  of  copper  and 
charcoal  gives  rise  to  carbonic  acid,  which,  entering 
into  the  solution,  displaces  the  sulphur  in  combina- 
tion with  the  ammonium,  and  causes  it  to  be  dis- 
persed as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  while  the  carbonic 
acid  takes  its  place,  and  a solution  of  carbonate  of 
the  alkali  is  formed. 

When  the  carbonic  acid  ceases  to  be  given  off,  the 
whole  of  the  oxide  is  found  to  be  reduced  to  finely- 


divided  metallic  copper,  and  very  little,  if  any,  char- 
coal remains.  The  retort  is  cooled,  and  the  contents 
drawn  out,  while  another  retoit,  similarly  charged, 
maintains  the  stream  of  carbonic  acid  through  the 
solution.  During  the  cooling  of  the  contents  of  the 
first  retort,  the  finely-divided  copper,  by  uniting 
with  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  is  reconverted 
into  protoxide,  which  may  be  used  over  again  Muth  a 
fresh  portion  of  charcoal ; and  so  on  till  the  evolu- 
tion of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ceases,  at  which  period 
the  liquor  is  known  fo  be  saturated  with  the  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  is  a white  fibrous 
substance,  genci'ally  found  in  the  market  in  white 
translucent  cakes  of  about  2 inches  in  thickness.  It 
is  soluble  in  4 parts  of  water  at  55°  Fahr.,  in  3'3 
parts  at  62°,  in  2'7  at  90°,  in  2'4  at  105°,  and  in 
2 parts  at  120°. 

On  exposing  this  solution  to  moist  air,  water  is 
absorbed,  decomposition  takes  place,  and  it  is  con- 
verted into  the  neutral  carbonate  and  bicarbonate, 
or  acid  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
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- , , Aimnouium  Ammonium 

Ammoulom  iMqulcarbomt..  carbon»t«.  bloarlwnate. 

(NHj)4H.(C03)3H,0  = (NHJ.3CO3H3O  + 2(KH,)HC03 

But  the  neutral  carbonate  is  very  unstiible,  and 
speedily  resolves  itself  into  the  more  stable  am- 
monium bicarbonate,  at  the  same  time  giving  off 
water  and  ammonia  thus: — 

Ammonium  AmmAni*  W>^t«r  Ammonium 

neutral  carbonate.  Ammonia.  Water.  bicarbonate. 

(N  113)3003,1130  = NH3  + II3O  -f-  (NH3)I1003 

The  same  change  takes  place  when  solid  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia  is  exposed  to  the  air ; hence 
the  use  of  ammonium  sesquicarbonate  as  smelling 
salts.  Bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  remaining  after  the 
exposure  of  the  sesquicarbonate,  is  not  so  pungent 
as  the  salt  which  produces  it.  Medically,  it  is  known 
fis  mild  carbonate  of  ammonia.  It  yields  a precqii- 
tate  with  bichloride  of  platinum  in  the  presence  of 
hydrochloric  acid ; with  copper  salts  it  gives  the 
characteristic  blue  colour  produced  by  ammonia ; 
with  the  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths  it  does  not  yield 
an  immediate  precipitate ; on  boi  ing  the  mixture, 
however,  the  insoluble  earthy  carbonate  f;dls  down. 

Bosk  states  that  the  comjjosition  of  the  sesqui- 
carbonate varies  with  the  mode  of  preparing  it. 
M'hen  obtained  by  the  sublimation  of  the  salt  from 
chloride  of  ammonium — or  any  other  compound  of 
ammonia — and  carbonate  of  lime,  the  product  is  a 
sesquisidt;  but  on  subsequent  sublimation,  for  the 
purpose  of  purifying,  he  says  that  it  is  only  four- 
fiftlis  sesquicarbonate,  as  his  analysis  indicates. 
Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  possesses  a pungent 
odour,  a hot  and  saline  taste,  and  a powerful  alkaline 
reaction.  The  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  is  used 
in  medicine  as  a stunulant,  and  is  a useful  source  of 
other  ammoniacal  salts.  Bicarbonate  of  ammonia 
crystallizes  from  the  hot  concentrated  solutions  of 
the  sesquicarbonate,  or  it  may  be  precipitated  by 
alcohol.  By  the  action  of  heat  the  sesquicarbonate 
decomposes  into  various  ammonium  compounds,  con- 
fciining  more  or  less  carbonic  acid;  the  sesquicar- 
bonate of  commerce  is  a mixture  of  several  of  these. 

Bure  ammonium  sesquicarbonate  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  the  commerciid  salt  in  strong  ammonia,  at 
aliout  8G°  Fahr.  (3U°  C.),  and  allowing  the  solution 
to  ciystallize.  It  then  forms  transparent  right-rectan- 
gulir  prisms,  with  the  faces  of  the  corresponding 
rhombic  octahedron  resting  on  the  angles.  The  im- 
purities of  the  commercial  sesquicarbonate  are  organic 
matter  and  small  portions  of  the  s.ilt  from  which  it  is 
prepared,  which  pass  over  to  the  chambers  unchanged; 
sometimes  it  contains  hyposulphite  of  ammonia  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  when 
this  salt  has  been  used,  and  also  traces  of  lead,  derived 
from  the  leaden  chambers. 

Organic  matter  is  detected  by  simply  dissolving 
the  impure  article  in  water,  when  a solution  of  a 
brownish  or  even  blackish  colour  is  produced,  while 
the  pure  salt  affords  a colourless  liquid.  Sulphates 
or  chlorides  .are  detected  by  dissolving  the  salt  in 
water,  adding  a few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  dividing 
the  solution  into  two  portions;  to  one  part  chloride 
of  bimium  is  to  be  added,  and  to  the  other  a few  di'ops 
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of  nitrate  of  silver  solution;  a white  precipitate  in 
these  shows  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
former,  and  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  latter. 

Hyposulphites  are  detected  by  neutralizing  a por- 
tion of  the  salt  with  acetic  acid,  and  adding  nitrate 
of  silver  ; a precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is  white  at 
first,  but  soon  turns  black,  in  consequence  of  the 
oxide  of  silver  being  reduced.  Lead  is  detected  by 
transmitting  a stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
through  a solution  of  the  salt,  which  occasions  a 
black  precipitate  if  lead  be  present. 

Commercial  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  used  for 
cleansing  woollen  cloths,  for  the  extraction  of  grease 
in  the  manufacture  of  most  fabrics ; and  when  free 
from  organic  and  mechanical  impurities  it  is  used  in 
the  prep.aration  of  yeast  and  baking  powders. 

In  agriculture,  the  salts  of  ammonia  are  most  valu- 
able, increasing  in  a remarkable  manner  the  fertility 
of  the  land,  provided  the  other  constituents  peculiar 
to  the  crop  be  present;  hence  they  are  to  be  found 
in  all  good  manures,  the  value  of  which  they  greatly 
enhance.  Ammonia  constitutes  one-fifth  of  the 
weight  of  genuine  Peruvian  guano ; stable  manure 
also  contains  ammonia  in  large  quantities,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  valuable  constituents  of  bone  manure.  • 
Ammoniacal  salts  arc  extensively  used  in  calico- 
printing,  in  the  preparation  of  leather,  and  in  pewter- 
ing;  for  the  last  process,  as  well  as  for  tinning 
sheet-iron  and  iron  vessels,  the  chloride  is  preferred ; 
on  account  of  its  volatility,  it  substitutes  an  ammonia- 
cal atmosphere  for  the  ordinary  air,  and  thus  prevents 
the  oxidation  of  the  tin. 

EstiMATiON  OF  Ammonia. — To  the  manufacturer 
who  employs  ammoniacal  salts  it  is  very  necessary 
that  he  should  be  able  to  ascertain  their  real  value, 
and  what  amount  of  work  he  can  perform  with  their 
aid.  The  mode  commonly  adopted  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  alkali  with  a standard 
acid.  The  salt  may  likewise  be  distilled  with  potash 
through  a Liebig’s  condenser  into  a flask  containing 
standiud  acid  coloured  with  a few  drops  of  litmus 
tincture.  Tlie  tube  from  the  receiver  should  not  dip 
into  the  acid.  An  U tube  containing  dilute  standard 
acid  up  to  the  bend  should  be  connected  with  the 
flask  to  prevent  any  loss  of  ammonia.  The  liquid  is 
to  be  kept  boiling  gently  until  the  drops,  as  they  fall 
into  the  acid,  cease  to  render  the  acid  with  which 
they  first  come  in  contact  blue.  The  contents  of  the 
flask  and  U tube  are  then  mixed  together,  and  tit- 
rated with  a standard  alkali.  The  amount  of  acid 
which  has  been  neutralized  by  the  ammonia  is  thus 
ascertained- 

Estiiuutiou  as  Chloride. — In  pure  solutions  of  am- 
monia, or  any  of  its  combinations  with  a feeble 
volatile  acid,  tlie  alkali  is  readily  determined  by  satur- 
ating with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  tlie 
solution  to  dryness  in  a water-bath,  till  the  whole 
of  the  free  acid  and  moisture  are  removed ; the  dry 
residue,  accurately  weighed,  gives  the  amount  in  tlie 
form  of  ammonium  chloride.  Should  the  solution 
contain  only  ammonium  chloride,  evaporation  of  the 
water  and  weighing  of  the  dry  residue  will  give  at  once 
the  amount  of  that  salt,  and  the  ammonia  contained 
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therein  may  then  be  calculated.  A certain  portion 
of  the  ammoniacal  liquid  or  solid  is  weighed,  the 
former  in  a crucible  or  covered  watch-glass,  and  the 
latter  in  a perfectly  clean  and  dry  beaker-glass ; these 
should  be  rather  small,  and  tared  accurately.  The 
solid  is  then  dissolved  in  water.  The  succeeding 
treatment  is  the  same  for  both.  Hydrochloric  acid 
is  added  in  very  slight  excess,  and  the  solution  eva- 
porated carefully,  so  as  to  avoid  spirting.  The 
evaporation  is  best  conducted  in  a platinum  dish,  and 
when  no  further  loss  in  weight  is  sustained  by  heat- 
ing in  the  water-bath,  the  dish  and  dry  residue  are 
weighed ; the  difference  between  this  weight  and  that 
of  the  dish  is  the  weight  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium. 
If  a platinum  vessel  be  not  at  hand,  the  evaporation 
may  be  continued  to  dryness  in  the  beaker-glass 
wherein  the  solution  was  originally  taken,  provided 
it  be  small,  and  the  beaker  and  its  contents  weighed, 
as  in  the  foregoing  instance ; but  if  this  should  not 
happen,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  water  has  been 
driven  off  the  concentrated  liquor  is  to  be  carefully 
transferred  to  a platinum  crucible,  or  small  thin  porce- 
lain dish,  and  also  the  washings  are  to  be  gradually 
added,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
perfectly  dry  mass  weighed.  When  the  weight  of 
the  vessel  is  deducted  from  the  combined  weight,  the 
difference  is,  as  before,  the  chloride  of  ammonium. 
Very  accurate  results  are  in  this  way  arrived  at,  if 
ordinary  care  has  been  exercised,  as  the  trace  of 
chloride  which  escapes  during  the  evaporation  is 
almost  imperceptible.  With  a similar  degree  of  accu- 
racy, the  ammonia  may  be  determined  by  substitut- 
ing sulphuric  acid  for  the  hydrochloric,  and  proceeding 
as  above  ; the  ammonia  is  calculated  from  the  weight 
of  the  sulphate. 

Estimation  as  Ammonium  Platino-chloruk,  (NH^Cl)o, 
PtCl^.  ■ — All  those  salts  of  ammonia  which  are 
soluble  in  alcohol  may  be  determined  in  this  form.  By 
converting  them  into  a chloride  by  the  addition  of  an 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness ; then,  on  dissolving  the  dry  mass  in  a small 
quantity  of  water,  and  precipitating  by  a solution  of 
platinic  chloride  (platinum  tetrachloride  (PtCl^))  in 
excess,  a yellow  crystalline  deposit  forms,  which  is 
the  compound  salt.  The  solution  is  carefully  evapor- 
ated to  dryness  at  212°  Fahr.  (100°  C.),  the  dry  mass 
treated  with  a little  alcohol,  and  then  thrown  upon 
a filter,  where  it  is  washed  with  alcohol  till  the  filtrate 
ceases  to  have  a yellow  colour,  which  the  firs*'  wash- 
ings possess,  owing  to  the  excess  of  bichloride  of  plati- 
num. Should  the  filtrate  not  be  coloured,  it  shows 
that  enough  of  the  precipitant  has  not  been  used,  and 
in  such  a case  the  operation  should  be  recommenced, 
taking  care  to  have  the  platinic  chloride  in  excess, 
which  is  known  by  observing  it  the  supernatant 
liquid,  after  the  greater  part  of  the  crystals  has  fallen 
to  the  bottom,  is  yellow ; the  salt  is  to  be  thrown 
upon  a filter,  and  washed  with  alcohol  as  above 
directed.  The  filter  should  be  carefully  deprived  of 
dust,  dried  at  212°  Fahr.  (100°  C.),  till  the  weight 
remains  constant,  before  introducing  the  yellow  cry- 
stalline compound ; and  after  the  substance  has  been 
thoroughly  dried  and  weighed,  the  difference  between 


the  latter  weighing  of  the  paper  and  salt,  and  that  of 
the  paper  alone,  is  the  ammonium  platino-chloride. 

As  a check  upon  the  determination,  the  platinum 
compound  may  be  introduced  into  a counterpoised 
porcelain  crucible,  and  heated  gently  to  redness, 
when  all  the  constituents  of  the  precipitate,  except 
the  platinum,  are  expelled.  The  metal  remains  in  the 
form  of  a black  spongy  powder,  which  is  weighed, 
and  from  its  quantity  the  ammonia  contained  in  the 
original  precipitate  ascertained  by  calculation.  Dur- 
ing the  ignition  of  the  ammonium  platino-chloride, 
the  heat  must  at  first  be  applied  very  gently,  and  the 
crucible  kept  covered,  lest  the  too  rapid  evolution 
of  ammonium  chloride  should  carry  off  some  of  the 
platinum  mechanically,  and  give  rise  to  an  error. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  operation  the  heat  may  be 
increased  until  no  more  vapours  are  observed;  the 
crucible  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed. 

When  the  ammoniacal  compounds  are  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  they  are  analyzed  by  a more  difficult  way 
than  either  of  the  methods  already  described.  The 
salt  is  ground  with  soda  lime,  and  the  mixture  heated 
in  a combustion  tube,  in  the  same  way  that  an  organic 
analysis  is  conducted.  Soda  lime  is  prepared  by 
slaking  pure  caustic  lime  with  a solution  of  sodium 
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heated  in  a Hessian  crucible  to  dull  redness,  and, 
after  cooling,  pulverized  and  retained  for  use  in 
stoppered  bottles. 

Will  and  Warrentrap's  nitrogen  bulbs  are  con- 
nected to  the  end  of  the  tube  containing  the  mixed 
ammoniacal  salts  and  soda  lime  by  a perforated  coi  k ; 
the  bulbs  of  the  apparatus  are  filled  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  1-20  specific  gravity,  for  the  purpose 
of  retaining  the  ammonia  which  is  disengaged  from 
the  heated  material  in  the  tube.  Fig.  19  shows  the 
arrangement  as  here  indicated. 

A is  the  combustion  furnace,  made  of  sheet  iron 
(Hofmann’s  gas  eombustion  furnace  is  now  generally 
used  instead),  and  resting  upon  a tripod,  or  sup- 
ported upon  bricks  on  a table  or  cast-iron  plate  ; B, 
the  combustion  tube,  about  16  inches  in  length,  and 
made  of  hard  German  glass,  which  bears  the  high 
temperature  without  fusing.  The  diameter  of  the 
tube  should  be  about  f of  an  inch,  and  one  end  should 
be  drawn  out  to  a point,  sealed  at  the  extremity,  as 
seen  in  the  engra'ving.  The  mouth  of  the  tube  is 
closed  by  a perforated  cork,  into  which  a small  tube 
is  introduced,  and  which  is  connected  to  the  nitrogen 
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apparatus,  c,  by  means  of  a caoutchouc  connecter,  a. 
Ihc  nitrogen  apparatus  has  four  bulbs,  which  are 
filled  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  level  represented ; 
the  apparatus  rests  upon  a convenient  support,  d. 
By  placing  the  long  limb  of  the  bulbed  tube  in  a 
small  glass  filled  with  the  acid,  and  applying  suction 
to  the  other  end,  it  is  readily  filled  to  the  proper 
height.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  too  much 
acid  is  not  admitted,  as  then  there  would  be  a risk  of 
spoiling  the  analysis  by  the  liquid  flowing  back  into 
the  combustion  tube. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  determination,  the  sub- 
stance should  be  thoroughly  dried,  either  in  the 
water-bath  or  over  sulphuric  acid  in  the  exhausted 
receiver  of  an  air-pump;  10  to  20  grains  are  then 
tfiken  and  mixed  intimately  with  the  soda  lime  in  an 
agate  or  glass  mortar,  which  should  be  placed  upon 
a large  sheet  of  glazed  paper,  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
any  particles  that  may  be  accidentally  dropped  during 
the  grinding  and  filling  of  the  tube.  As  much  of  the 
soda  lime  is  put  into  the  tube  as  is  sufficient  to  fill 
about  J of  an  inch,  and  then  the  mixture  of  the  sub- 
stance under  examination  and  the  lime  compound  is 
introduced  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  mortar  is 
rinsed  with  successive  small  quantities  of  the  j)ow- 
dered  soda  lime,  and  these  are  added  to  fill  up  the 
empty  part  of  the  tube  to  within  2 inches  of  its 
mouth.  A loose  plug  of  asbestos  is  now  inserted, 
and  the  cork  with  small  tube  tightly  fitted  to  it;  a 
space  through  which  the  products  of  the  combustion 
may  traverse  the  tube  is  made  by  holding  the  latter 
in  the  hand,  and  giving  it  a few  gentle  taps  horizon- 
hdly  against  the  table ; the  contents  aggregate  more 
closely,  and  an  empty  space  is  formed  in  the  upper 
part.  The  tube  is  now  placed  in  the  furnace  with 
the  pointed  end  upwards,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  and 
tlie  nitrogen  apparatus  attached  by  means  of  the  con- 
necter. Care  must  be  exercised  that  all  the  joinings 
are  air-tight ; this  the  operator  may  ascertain  by 
holding  a glowing  piece  of  charcoal  to  the  inner  bulb, 
till  a few  bubbles  of  expanded  air  escape  to  the  middle 
one;  if,  on  removing  the  coal,  the  liquid  assumes 
tlie  original  level  the  connections  are  air-tight.  Bed- 
hot  pieces  of  charcoal  are  now  applied  to  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  tube  for  a short  time,  to  expel  the 
air  contained  in  the  apparatus ; and  after  that  the 
pieces  are  placed  at  the  front  end,  and  gradually 
added  to  as  the  contents  become  decomposed,  till  the 
whole  of  the  tube  is  at  a low  red  heat.  Particular 
pains  should  be  taken  to  eliminate  the  ammonia 
gradually  and  stetadily,  and,  above  all,  not  to  allow 
the  heat  to  fall  ,at  any  part  of  the  tube  till  all  the 
ammonia  contained  in  that  {>art  is  expelled ; for  on 
removing  the  coals  a vacuum  is  formed,  which  causes 
the  reflux  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  nitrogen 
ajpar,itus  into  the  tube.  Hence  the  coals  should  be 
applied  to  a fresh  part  before  the  matter  already 
decomposing  is  completely  exhausted. 

When  no  more  ammonia  is  given  off,  the  pointed 
end  of  the  tube  is  broken  by  a forceps,  and  suction 
applied  to  the  long  arm  of  the  nitrogen  apparatus, 
in  order  to  draw  over  the  last  traces  of  ammonia  that 
might  remain  in  the  apparatus;  after  which  it  is 
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detached,  and  the  chloride  of  ammonium  solution 
transferrcil  to  a beaker  glass,  or  platinum  dish,  to- 
gether with  the  water  used  to  rinse  the  bulbs,  and 
the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness. 

The  residue  thus  obtained  is  dissolved  in  as  small 
a quantity  as  possible  of  distilled  water,  filtered,  and 
the  filtrate  and  washings  precipitated  by  platinic 
chloride  ; the  solution  is  then  evaporated,  and  treated 
with  alcohol.  The  remainder  of  the  operation  is 
conducted  in  the  same  way  as  already  described. 
The  results,  when  the  operation  is  carefully  per- 
formed, are  very  accurate. 

The  soda-lime  process  may  be  shortened  by  taking 
a known  weight  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  the  quan- 
tity of  real  acid  in  which  may  be  ascertained  either 
by  specific  gravity  or  by  an  acidimetrical  examina- 
tion. In  this  case,  after  the  ammonia  from  the  mix- 
ture in  the  combustion  tube  has  been  absorbed,  the 
contents  of  the  nitrogen  apparatus  are  transferred  to 
a beaker  glass  together  with  the  washings,  and  the 
excess  of  acid  neutralized  with  a standard  solution 
of  ammonia. 

Peligot  determines  this  excess  of  acid  by  dissolv- 
ing caustic  lime  in  a solution  of  sugar,  and  neutral- 
izing the  acid  with  the  solution  thus  obtained.  The 
liquid  is  preserved  from  contact  with  carbonic  acid 
in  well-stoppered  bottles. 

The  saccharate  of  lime  thus  formed  has  an  alkaline 
reaction,  and  neutralizes  acids  like  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate. Its  saturating  power  is  tested  with  a dilute 
solution  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Extimation  hi/  Bromized  Sodium  Chloride. — A standard 
solution  of  strongly  alkaline  sodium  chloride  contain- 
ing bromine  sets  free  nitrogen  when  poured  into  a 
solution  of  ammonia.  To  prepare  the  solution ; — 
Dissolve  1 part  of  sodium  carbonate  in  15  parts  of 
water,  cool  the  liquid  with  ice,  and  saturate  it  with 
chlorine  whilst  still  cool,  and  aid  sufficient  strong 
solution  of  sodium  hydrate  to  render  the  whole 
caustic.  Before  using,  add  bromine  in  the  propor- 
tion of  2 to  3 grains  to  the  litre.  (50  c.c.  of  this 
solution  will  decompose  fully  2 grains  of  ammonium 
chloride).  'I’he  solution  is  titrated  with  a solution  of 
sodium  arsenite  containing  4'95  grm.  As,,Oj  in  ] 
litre  (1  c.c.  = ’000566  grm.  NII^)  (see  CiiLoniNi;). 

Estimation  hi)  NcssleSs  Solution  (see  Water). — 
When  Nesseeu’s  solution  (a  solution  of  mercuric 
iodide  in  potassium  iodide  and  potassium  hydrat,.-) 
is  added  to  a certain  volume  of  fluid  containing  a 
very  minute  unknown  quantity  of  ammonia,  a certain 
tint  is  produced.  And  the  unknown  quantity  of 
ammonia  may  be  determined  by  imitating  this  tint 
with  a known  quantity  of  ammonia. 

The  solutions  used  are : — 1.  A standard  solution 
of  ammonia  (1  c.c.  = 1 mgrm.  Nllg).  This  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  -315  grm.  of  ammonium  chloride 
in  1 litre  of  water.  2.  Nessler’s  solution. 


Potassium  iodide 3’.5  grm. 

Mercuric  chloritle, 16  grm. 

Water 40  c.c. 

Potassium  hydrate  solution, quant.  si'Jf. 


Tlie  potassium  iodide  is  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of 
water,  the  mercuric  chloride  in  30  c.c.  of  water.  The 
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latter  solution  is  then  gradually  added  to  tlie  former 
till  a ])ermanent  precipitate  is  produced.  Sufficient 
potash  solution  is  then  added  to  make  the  fluid 
measure  100  c.c. 

The  test  glasses  should  be  colourless  and  of  equal 
size.  Tliey  should  be  marked  at  100  c.c.,  and  the 
mark  should  be  at  the  same  height  in  each  cylinder. 

d'he  process  is  carried  out  thus  : — Idie  solution  to 
be  tested  is  placed  in  one  of  the  cylinders,  made  up 
to  100  c.c.  with  water,  and  1-5  c.c.  of  Nessler’s 
solution  mixed  with  it  by  means  of  a pipette.  The 
tint  produced  is  carefully  observed,  and  then  imi- 
tated as  nearly  as  possible  by  running  into  the  other 
cylinder  as  many  tenths  of  a c.c.  of  ammonia  as  it  is 
imagined  will  produce  the  same  effect.  The  second 
cylinder  is  then  filled  up  to  100  c.c.  with  water,  1-5 
c.c.  of  Nessler’s  solution  added,  and  after  allowing 
the  whole  to  stand  a few  minutes,  the  tints  of  the 
contents  of  the  two  cylinders  compared.  If  not  alike, 
a fresh  experiment  is  necessary.  When  the  solution 
contains  more  than  1 mgnn.  of  ammonia  in  100  c.c., 
the  tint  produced  is  far  too  dark  for  correct  estimation. 

ANAISTHETICS  (French,  anestlmkiues ; from  d priv., 
and  KieOd  vo/Mai,  to  feel)  is  the  name  given  to  certain 
substances  which,  when  introduced  into  the  circula- 
lation,  are  capable  of  depriving  the  patient  of  the 
power  of  motion  and  of  sensation.  These  agents 
are  now  largely  used  in  therapeutics  and  in  den- 
tistry, for  producing  insensibility  to  the  pain  neces- 
sarily attendant  upon  surgical  operations,  and  also 
as  remedial  agents  in  certain  diseases  cliaracterized 
by  great  excitement  of  the  sensorial  functions. 

Altliough  it  had  long  been  known  that  narcotics, 
when  administered  in  sufficiently  large  doses,  pro- 
duced coma  and  insensibility,  the  use  of  anaesthetics 
for  the  alleviation  of  pain  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  An  American,  Dr.  Jackson,  first  suggested 
their  use  in  1846,  and  immediately  afterwards  they 
were  successfully  employed  in  dentistry  by  Dr. 
jMorton,  and  also  by  the  American  surgeons,  Wai!- 
REN,  lliGLOw,  and  Hayward.  On  the  19th  of 
December  in  the  same  year  Liston,  the  eminent 
surgeon,  and  Mr.  Korinson,  a dentist,  operated  on 
patients  rendered  insensible  by  the  inhalation  of 
ether  vapour.  In  1847  ether  was  employed  in 
England  and  in  France,  and  towards  the  end 
of  that  year  Flourens  pointed  out  the  anaesthetic 
properties  of  chloroform;  to  Dr.  Simrson  of  Edin- 
burgh, however,  we  are  indebted  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  use  of  chloroform  in  surgical  and 
obstetrical  practice.  Dr.  Snow  in  1849  published  a 
work  on  the  inhalation  of  ether,  and  also  discovered 
that  amylene  was  capable  of  producing  effects  similar 
to  those  of  chloroform ; the  latter,  however,  is  now 
almost  invariably  used  in  surgical  operations,  as  its 
action  is  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  ether.  Amy- 
lene is  intermediate  in  rapidity  of  action  between 
chloroform  and  ether ; but  as  two  out  of  the  few 
cases  in  which  it  was  tried  proved  fatal,  its  use  was 
discontinued.  Methylene  dichloride,  also,  has  recently 
been  recommended  by  Dr.  Richardson  as  an  anics- 
thetic,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  causing  great 
depression. 


These  agents  are  administered  through  the  respira- 
tory organs  by  inhaling  the  vapour  mixed  -vNuth  air. 
For  this  purpose  some  of  the  chloroform  is  poured 
on  to  a sponge  or  handkerchief,  which  is  then  applied 
to  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  patient  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  air  which  passes  into  his  lungs  is 
saturated  with  the  vapour.  Ether  is  administered 
in  the  same  way.  Dr.  Snow,  who  has  paid  much 
attention  to  this  matter,  invented  a special  form  of 
apparatus  for  inhaling  the  vapour. 

The  first  effect  produced  by  the  administration  of 
the  amesthetic  agent  is  a species  of  intoxication  caused 
by  its  action  on  the  cerebral  lobes,  and  as  this  action 
extends  to  the  cerebellum  the  patient  becomes 
incapable  of  directing  his  movements — a result 
similar  to  that  of  alcoholic  intoxication.  In  the  next 
stcige  the  spinal  cord  is  attacked,  unconsciousness 
supervenes,  and  all  powers  of  motion  and  sensation 
are  lost.  The  individual  is  now  said  to  be  in  a state 
of  aniesthesia ; but  the  heart  beats,  breathing  con- 
tinues, and  the  other  essential  functions  of  the  body 
are  carried  on.  If,  however,  the  exhibition  of  the 
anaesthetic  agent  is  still  continued,  the  temperature 
of  the  body  becomes  lowered,  the  movements  of 
respiration  and  circulation  become  impaired,  the 
heart  ceases  to  beat,  and  death  finally  ensues. 

The  introduction  of  anaesthetics  into  surgical 
practice  has  greatly  contributed  to  its  progress : the 
patient  being  motionless  and  free  from  pain,  the 
operator  is  enabled  to  perform  with  much  greater 
delicacy  and  readiness ; moreover,  in  the  reduction 
of  dislocations  and  of  hernia,  the  muscles  being 
flaccid,  the  obstacle  produced  by  their  contraction 
is  removed. 

M.  Velpeau  endeavoured  to  produce  local 
anassthesia,  or  insensibility  of  that  part  of  the  body  to 
be  operated  on,  by  means  of  a refrigerating  mixture 
of  ice  and  salt ; it  was,  however,  found  to  be  very 
unmanageable.  Since  then  local  amnsthesia  has  been 
successfully  obtained  by  means  of  a spray  of  ether 
directed  upon  the  part ; the  intense  cold  produced 
by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  ether  entirely  de- 
priving it  of  sensation. 

See  Chloroform,  Ether,  and  Nitrous  Oxide  or 
laughing  gas,  for  methods  of  preparation  and  pro- 
perties. Various  other  agents,  such  as  amylene, 
ethyl  chloride,  ethyl  nitrate,  benzene,  and  carbon 
bisulphide,  have  been  proposed  as  anresthetics ; but 
from  their  injurious  effects  they  have  never  been 
brought  into  use. 

ANILINE  AND  ANILINE  DYES— Aniline.  The 

term  Aniline,  or  Aniline  oil,  is  used  commercially  to 
indicate  a variable  mixture  of  bodies,  amongst  which 
certain  members  of  the  series  of  organic  bases  known 
as  the  Aniline  homologiies  greatly  preponderate.  Anil- 
ine itself,  the  parent  member  of  this  series,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  formula  CgIIj,NIl2 ; the  formulae  of  all 
the  true  homologues  of  aniline  are  deducible  from 
this  parent  symbol  by  substituting  for  one  or  more 
of  the  five  H symbols  in  the  radical  Cgll^  a corre- 
sponding number  of  univalent  hydrocarbon  radicals 
of  the  methyl  series,  just  as  the  formulae  of  benzene 
homologues  are  deducible  from  the  symbol  of  benzene 
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by  a similar  process.  (Fic/e  article,  Bf.nzol.)  The 
main  constituents  of  cominereial  aniline  oils  consist 
of  the  lower  members  of  this  series,  viz. ; — 


Name  of  Bose. 

Rational 

Formula. 

Dissected  Formula 

Boiling 
I’oiut. 
Degs.  C. 

Melting 

Point. 

Aniline, 

CglLN 

CgH,  NH., 

00 

—8° 

Para-toluidine,  .. 

C,ILN 

0 

0 

-1-45° 

Vleta-toliiidine, . . 

C7H9N 

r H JNH., 

199° 

(liquid  at 
1-20° 

Various  Xyli  > 
dines, j 

CgHi.N 

1 -NIL 

CsHs',  h'Hj 
( CH3 

NIL 

IcHa 

(212° 

I 

l2IG° 

Some  liquid 
some  solid, 

Various  Cumi-"| 

CglLsN 

Aliout 

dines j 

225° 

one  meiU 

&c.,  Ac. 

at  60«. 

Just  as  various  isomeric  modifications  of  certain 
homologues  of  benzene  are  known,  the  formulse  of 
which  are  distinguished  one  from  the  of  er  by  sjiecial 
devices  in  their  “dissection:”  so  various  isomeric 
modifications  of  the  higher  aniline  homologues  are 
known,  denoted  by  analogous  methods.  Compara- 
tively few  of  these  have  as  yet  been  submitted  to 
special  study  ; but  in  the  toluidine  series  all  three  of 
the  isomerides  predictable  in  accordance  with  the 
S3Tnbolic  system  of  Kekule  for  the  notation  of 
benzene  derivatives  are  actually  known  (vide  article 
Benzol),  although  only  two  (para-  and  meta-  tolui- 
dine), have  as  yet  been  shown  to  exist  in  commer- 
cial aniline  oils. 

In  addition  to  these  bodies,  the  aniline  oils  of 
commerce  usually  contain  small  quantities  of  other 
substanees,  for  the  most  part  formed  as  bye-produets 
during  the  manufacture  of  the  oils ; the  chief  of  these 
constituents  are  : — Diamidobehzene,  CgII^(NIl2).„ 
f C II 

Diamidotoluene,  homologues 

thereof : — Paraniline,  Cj2  U14  Ng ; Azobenzene, 

Cj.^IIioNj;  higher  homologues  thereof: — Xenyl- 

Acetanilide,  ..t 

CgllgD  ; 

II 


^ C II 


Para  acet-toluide, 
toluide. 


CeH^CCIIg), 


^2^30 

II 


N ; Meta  acet- 


Cgll.CCIIg)^ 

C2II3O  [N,  &c. 
II 


Aniline  (par  excellence),  Amidobenzene,  or 
PliENYLAMiNE. — This  base  was  first  discovered  by 
Unveudokben  in  1826,  as  a product  of  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  indigo ; on  account  of  the  facility  with 
which  its  salts  crj’stidlize,  he  ajiplied  the  term  CriiMul- 
linc  to  it.  In  1884,  Kl’NGE  obtained  from  coal  tar  a 
substance  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Ki/anol,  on  ac- 
count of  its  power  of  producing  purple  or  violet-blue 
tints  with  bleaching  powder.  In  1840,  Fiutzsciie 
found  that  a volatile  liquid  base  is  produced,  by 
acting  on  indigo  and  certain  of  its  derivatives, 
with  caustic  potash  ; to  this  he  gave  the  name 
.\NILINE,  from  anil,  the  Portuguese  for  indigo. 
Soon  after  Zinin  obtained  a subshince,  which  he  | 


termed  Benzidam,  by  reducing  nitrobenzene  by  alco- 
holic ammonium  sulphide,  and  Fritzsche  showed 
that  this  substance  was  identical  with  his  aniline. 
In  1843,  Hofmann  showed  that  crystalline,  kyanol, 
aniline,  and  benzidam  are  one  and  the  same  sub- 
stanee.  In  1856,  Perkin  discovered  the  produc- 
tion of  mauve  by  the  oxidation  of  aniline  sulphate 
by  potassium  dichromate  ; this  process  he  subse- 
quently patented.  The  manufacture  of  aniline 
speedily  became  a reeognized  industrial  operation, 
the  eheapest  source  being  nitrobenzene,  which  was 
derived  from  the  benzene  occurring  in  coal  tar. 
The  distillation  of  the  latter  hydroearbon  from 
the  waste  products  of  gas  works  is  now  a distinct 
trade  (vide  article  Coal  Tar  Distillation).  The  dis- 
covery of  fuchsine  by  Verguin,  in  1858,  as  a pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  certain  dehydrogenizing  agents 
on  commercial  aniline  oils,  greatly  stimulated  the 
growth  of  this  industry ; and  the  subsequent  dis- 
eoveries  of  triphenyl  rosaniline  (Bleu  de  Lyons), 
etliylated  and  methylated  rosanilines  (Hofmann’s 
blues  and  violets),  aldehyde  green,  iodine  green, 
violets  de  Paris,  dqohenylamine  blue,  &c.,  &e.,  added 
rapidly  in  succession  to  the  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance of  the  trade  in  colours  derived  from  andine 
oils  as  starting  jioint.  The  value  of  the  aniline  dyes 
now  yearly  manufactured,  is  estimated  by  Vers- 
MANN  to  exceed  £2,000,000  sterling. 

The  chief  processes  by  which  aniline  can  be  formed 
are  these : — 

A.  From  Benzene. 

1.  B3'  the  passage  of  a mixture  of  benzene  and 
ammonia  through  red  hot  tubes — (Berthelot). 

Beuzene.  Ammonia,  Aniline. 

CJI,  + NIL  = H,  + 

2.  By  the  conversion  of  benzene  into  nitrobenzene 
and  subsequent  reduction  by  nascent  hydrogen,  or 
by  other  reduciug  agents  equivalent  thereto. 

CgHg  + Nt\,OH  = H,OH  + CfilL.NO^ 

C'bHs.NO,  + m,  = 2E,0  + CgHjiNIL. 

The  following  are  the  principal  methods  by  which 
tlie  reduction  may  be  effected : — 

a Action  of  alcobolie  sulphuretteJ  hydrogen  or  sulpliides — 
(Zinin). 

b “ acetic  acid  and  metallic  iron — (Bechrimp). 

c “ zincand alcoholic liydroclilo  ic acid — (Hofmann), 

d “ zinc  dnst  and  hot  water — (Kremer). 

e “ tin  and  hydrochloric  acid — (Seheurer  Kestner). 

f “ hydriodic  acid,  at  104°  C. — (MUM), 

g “ caustic  eoda  and  grape  s igar — (Vokl). 

A “ alkaline  arsenites — (Wohler, 

i “ statiTious  chloride — (Keku  e). 

k Distillation  with  alcoholic  potash,  inter  alia — (.l/iVs- 
cherlich). 

I Passage  tiirough  the  animal  organism — (kethelg). 
m Action  of  iron  tilings  and  very  dilute  hydrochloric  aciii — 
(Brimmegr). 

n Water  and  particles  of  iron  covered  superficially  with  cop- 
per, by  means  of  a short  immersion  in  copper  sulpliato 
solution — ( Cohlentz). 

o Water  and  solution  of  cuprous  oxide  in  ammonia 

( Wagner). 

p Water  and  carbon  disulphide  at  160®  C. — (Schlagdenhau- 
Jen). 

B.  From  Phenou 
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1.  By  heating  with  ammonia  at  300°  C.,  for  two  or 
three  weeks — (Laurent,  Hofmann). 

CeH5,OH  + NH3=  H,0  + CgHs.NHj. 

(Berthelot  finds  that  only  traces  of  aniline  are  thus 
formed  after  heating  to  280°C.  for  twenty-four  hours, 
a little  more  being  produced  at  360°  C.) 

2.  By  transformation  into  phenyl  chloride  and 
heating  with  ammonium  hydrochloride — (Dusart  and 
Bardy).  Girard  and  De  Laire  have  been  unable  to 
vei’ify  this  reaction. 

C.  From  Amidobenzoic  Acids  and  certain  of 
THEIR  I.SOMERIDES  BY  HeATING,  EITHER  ALONE  OR 
TOGETHER  WITH  AN  AlKALI. 

1.  Amidobenzoic  acid  (AnthranUic  acid) — 

= CO3  + C6H3,NIl3 

2.  Salicylamide — 

= CO2  + 

— [Hufmann  and  Muspratt). 

3.  Nitrotoluene — 

— [Hufmann  and  Muspratt). 

D.  From  other  Sources. 

Destructive  distillation  of  indis^o — [Uuverdorben). 

“ “ coal — [liii.nye]. 

“ “ turf — [VJd], 

Action  of  caustic  potash  on  indigo,  isatin,  &c. — [Fritzsche). 

Of. these  reactions  only  those  falling  under  class  A 
can  be  made  commercially  available,  the  extraction 
of  the  aniline  ready  formed  in  coal  and  other  tars  being 
too  costly.  Out  of  these  processes  only  2.  n,  h,  c,  d, 
7,  and  h,  appear  to  have  been  used  on  anything  like 
a manufacturing  scale ; process  2.  h (Bechamr’s)  being 
tl’.e  one  now  almost  universally  employed,  not  only 
for  the  preparation  on  the  large  scale  of  aniline  itself, 
but  also  of  the  mixtures  known  as  aniline  oils. 

Pure  aniline  is  a perfectly  colourless  oily  fluid, 
whicl)  refracts  light  strongly,  and  has  a weak  aromatic 
odour ; it  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  is  dis- 
solved with  ease  by  ether,  alcohol,  carbon  disulphide, 
and  hydrocarbons.  It  boils  at  182°  C.,  and  solidifies 
in  a freezing  mixture  to  a crystalline  mass  melting  at 
— 8°  (Lucius:  this  only  takes  place  when  the  sub- 
stance is  exceedingly  pure,  ordinarily  pure  aniline 
not  solidifying  at  — 20°  C.)  : its  specific  gravity  at 
16°C.  is  1‘02.  By  exposure  to  air  and  light  it  becomes 
brown,  probably  by  oxidation.  Its  basic  properties 
are  well-marked,  a lengthy  series  of  well-defined 
salts  being  obtainable  from  it;  it  has  scarcely  any 
action  on  vegetable  colours,  not  affecting  either  tur- 
meric or  litmus,  although  it  turns  violet  dahlia 
tincture  green : when  boiled  with  solution  of  am- 
moniacal  salts  it  expels  ammonia,  forming  aniline 
salts;  cold  solution  of  ammonia,  however,  precipitates 
aniline  from  its  salts.  Aniline  throws  down  the 
hydrates  from  solutions  of  many  metallic  salts,  e.rp, 
iron,  zinc,  alumina,  &c.,  but  not  of  others,  e.y..  man- 
ganese, cobalt,  nickel,  lead,  and  chromium.  It  is  a 
powerful  narcotic  poison. 


Commercially  pure  aniline  is  prepai’od  as  m the 
manufacture  of  aniline  oils  generally ; it  may  also  be 
obtained  from  the  lighter  kinds  of  commeicial  oils  by 
successive  distillations,  the  first  runnings  being  in  each 
case  collected  apart  and  redistilled.  For  the  pre- 
paration of  certain  dyes  an  oil  containing  ninety-five 
per  cent,  at  least  of  pure  anilme,  and  not  more  than 
five  per  cent,  of  the  higher  homologues,  is  required. 
The  separation  of  the  higher  homologues  is  consider- 
ably facilitated  by  the  addition  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  mixture  of  bases 
before  distilling,  collecting  apart  the  distillate  at 
182°  to  185°  C.,  and  treating  this  repeatedly  in  the 
same  way. 

Toluidine. — Three  isomeric  modifications  of  this 
base  are  known,  distinguished  as  para-,  meta-,  and 
ortho-toluidiue  respectively. 

Paratof«iWb<e.-C-H9N=C,H,|^Jj2 

discovered  by  Hofmann  and  Muspratt  in  1845, 
being  derived  from  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on 
nitrotoluene,  obtained  by  nitrating  toluene  obtained 
from  balsam  of  tolu.  Chautard  also  obtained  it  in 
small  quantity  by  acting  with  caustic  potash  on  the 
yellow  resin  formed  when  turpentine  is  oxidized  by 
nitric  acid.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  reducing  action 
of  hydriodic  acid  at  180°-200°  C.  on  pure  nitroben- 
zoic  acid,  or  on  the  amidobenzoic  acid,  derived  tiience 
by  reduction  (IIosenstieiil) — 

+ GHI  = 3l3-f  2H,0-l-CeH,|NIL 

and  by  heating  methylaniline  hydrochloride  in  sealed 
tubes  to  350°  for  a day  (Hof.mann) — 

C6H„NH,CH3  = C6H,|^|^2. 

This  reaction  is  one  of  the  class  where  “cliange  of 
position,”  in  the  various  groups  of  symbols  that  make 
up  the  dissected  formulae  of  the  materials  and 
products  is  said  to  occur. 

When  perfectly  pure,  paratoluidine  melts  at  45° 
C.,  and  boils  at  a temperature  variously  stated  at 
from  198°  to  200°  C.,  by  different  observers.  Minute 
quantities  of  foreign  substances  greatly  lower  its 
melting  point ; hence  40°  C.  was  a long  time  con- 
sidered as  the  true  melting  point.  In  chemical 
character  it  closely  resembles  aniline. 

Pure  paratoluidine  is  not  commercially  manufac- 
tured ; it  may  be  obtained  by  reducing  paranitroto- 
luene  (vide  article  Benzol)  by  nascent  Id  drogen,  and 
crystallizing  the  resulting  product  from  alcohol ; or  if 
larger  quantities  are  required,  it  may  be  extracted 
from  those  aniline  oils  that  boil  near  200°  C.  by  the 
following  process,  described  by  Brimmeyr,  viz. : 
fractional  distillation,  the  portions  boiling  between 
195°  and  20.5°  C.  being  collected  apart ; this  frac- 
tion is  then  heated  with  half  its  weight  of  oxalic  acid 
and  four  times  its  weight  of  water,  until  solution  is 
effected;  the  hot  liquor  is  then  cooled  to  80°  C.  and 
rapidly  filtered:  crystals  of  paratoluidine  oxalate 
separate,  from  wliich  the  base  is  obtained  by  pressing, 
and  then  boiling  with  ammonia  solution  to  which 
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enougli  alcohol  has  been  added  to  yield  a clear 
solution  of  paratoluidine.  On  cooling  ciystals  of  the 
base  form,  which  may  be  recrystallized  from  alcohol 
(or  better,  petroleum  distillates  boiling  at  80°-100°  C. 
— II.  ^IOllek)  ; the  o.xalate  may  be  recrystallized 
with  advantage  before  the  separation  of  the  free 
base  (Noad). 

Metatoluidine. — Ro.senstiehl  discovered  in  18G8 
that  the  substance  boiling  at  198°  C.,  and  possessing 
the  composition  C^IIyN,  occurringin  ordinary  aniline 
oils,  consisted  mainly  of  a mixture  of  paratoluidine 
and  an  isomeride,  since  recognized  as  metatoluidine, 
but  termed  pseudotoluidiue  by  its  discoverer.  This 
mixture  exhibits  the  composition  and  boiling  point  of 
paratoluidine,  but  refuses  to  crystallize  at  ordinary 
temperatures ; at  0°  C.,  however,  and  in  presence  of 
a few  drops  of  water,  or  a crj-stal  of  paratoluidine, 
mucli  solid  paratoluidine  separates ; by  filtration 
and  pressure  this  is  separated,  and  the  yet  liquid 
mixture  of  bases  is  again  treated  in  the  same  way. 
The  portion  finally  remaining  liquid  is  converted 
into  neutral  oxalate  and  then  digested  with  anhy- 
drous ether,  in  which  menstruum  paratoluidine  oxa- 
late is  almost  insoluble,  whilst  metatoluidine  oxalate 
dissolves  readily  therein  (aniline  oxalate  is  but 
slightly  soluble  in  anhydrous  ether).  The  ethereal 
solution  is  evaporated,  and  the  residue  again  treated 
with  ether ; finally,  the  metatoluidine  oxalate  thus 
separated  is  crystallized  from  water  or  alcohol,  and 
decomposed  by  caustic  soda. 

The  relations  bet.veen  metatoluidine  and  other 
benzene  derivatives  have  been  studied  by  Rosen- 
STiEHL,  Beil.st£IX  and  Kuhlbeug,  Huebner  and 
Wai.i.ach,  Korxer,  Wroblewsky,  and  others,  from 
whose  researches  it  results  that  when  toluene  is 
nitrated  two  isomeric  nitrotoluenes  are  formed  by 
the  reaction.  One  of  these  is  soli.!,  and  forms  para- 
toluidiiie  only  on  reduction  ; the  other  is  liquid,  and 
jji'oduces  metatoluidine.  On  the  other  hand,  either 
para-  or  meta-  toluidine,  when  treated  with  nascent 
hydrogen  evolved  by  heating  with  strong  hydriodic 
acid,  gives  rise  to  ahsolulely  the  mine  toluene  in  each 
case,  this  toluene  being  in  either  instance  capable  of 
producing  both  solid  and  liquid  nitrotoluene  on  nit- 
ration. Hence  it  results  that  commercial  aniline  oil 
necessarily  contains  both  para-  and  meta-  toluidine, 
produced  by  the  reduction  of  the  para-  and  meta- 
nitrotoluencs  simultaneously  formed  by  the  nitration 
of  the  toluene  contained  in  commercial  benzol ; only 
one  toluene,  however,  exists  in  this  substance  (vide, 
article  Benzol). 

Metatoluidine  is  also  obtained  by  the  following 
processes : — Reduction  of  meta-nitrotoluene  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  diazo-derivative  of  the 
nitrotoluidine  formed  by  the  reduction  of  dinitro- 
toluene  melting  at  70-5,  produced  by  the  continued 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  toluene  (Beilstein  and 
Ivuhlberg).  Piissage  of  the  vapour  of  the  amido- 
toluic  acid,  resulting  from  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
xylene,  over  soda  lime  (Beilstein  and  Kuiilberg)  ; — 
Nil 

Cflllj  C0,0II  = C02  + C6llip[f2 
CII3 

Action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (zinc  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  sodium  amalgam,  &c.)onthe  nitrobromotoluene 
resulting  from  the  action  of  strong  well-cooled  nitric 
acid  on  solid  bromotoluene  melting  at  25° ‘4  C.  (IvoR- 
NER,  Rosenstiehl  and  Nikiforoff.) 

[^^2  (xil 

C,R,  Br  + 411,  = HBr  + 2U,0  + Cgll J 

[ CH3  '-  3 

Metatoluidine  also  occurs  in  the  aniline  obtained 
from  indigo  (Rosenstiehl). 

Pure  metatoluidine,  when  perfectly  anhydrous, 
boils  at  199°  C. ; but  the  presence  of  traces  of  mois- 
ture lowers  its  boiling  point  to  19G°  C. : it  does  not 
solidify  at  — 20°  C.  In  general  properties  it  much 

resembles  paratoluidine,  but  differs  in  its  crystalline 
form  and  in  the  solubility  of  its  salts  ; it  also  gives 
rise  to  derivatives  which  exhibit  considerable  differ- 
ence in  boiling  and  melting  points,  &c.,  from  the  cor- 
responding derivatives  of  paratoluidine.  A marked 
difference  in  the  action  of  bleaching  powder  on  the 
two  serves  as  a useful  qualitative  test ; if  the  solution 
oxidized  by  bleaching  powder  be  shaken  up  with 
ether,  and  the  ethereal  extract  agitated  with  acidulated 
water,  no  result  ensues  in  the  case  of  paratoluidine 
(nor  of  aniline),  but  a magnificent  tint  resembling 
that  of  permanganate  solution  is  developed  with 
metatoluidine. 

Rosenstiehl  employs  three  methods  for  the  sep- 
aration of  metatoluidine  from  commercial  tolui- 
dine, viz. : — A proce.ss  depending  on  the  different 
solubility  of  the  acid  oxalate,  the  paratoluidine  salt 
requiring  125  parts  of  water  for  solution,  whilst  the 
metatoluidine  salt  is  much  more  soluble ; one  taking 
advantage  of  the  tendency  possessed  by  the  hydro- 
chloride of  eacli  base  to  yield  supersaturated  solutions, 
from  a mixture  of  which  the  one  salt  or  the  other  can 
be  made  to  crystallize  by  dropping  in  a crj’stal  of  the 
required  kind ; and  a method  consisting  in  fractional 
saturation  with  an  acid,  preferably  sulphuric  acid — 
paratoluidine  is  first  taken  up,  and  metatoluidine  can 
then  be  distilled  off  by  means  of  steam. 

Bindschleder  gives  the  following  commercial 
process  founded  *on  IIosenstiehl's  observations : — 
Commercial  ‘“toluidine”  (a  mixture  of  para-  and 
meta-  toluidine  with  a small  percentage  of  aniline)  is 
distilled,  the  portion  passing  at  198°  C.  being  collected 
apart;  to  200  kilos,  of  this,  25  litres  of  water  are 
added,  in  which  2^  kilos,  of  ox.dic  acid  have  been 
previously  dissolved ; 6 litres  of  hydrocldoric  acid  at 
20°  Beaume  are  tiien  added,  and  the  whole  boiled 
and  cooled  to  G0°  C.  and  rapidly  filtered ; paratoluidine 
oxalate  is  thus  thrown  down.  To  the  filtrate  2 kilos, 
of  oxalic  acid  are  then  added,  whereby  a mixture  of 
oxalates  of  para-  and  mefci-toluidine  is  precipitated, 
from  which  the  bases  are  regained  by  means  of  soda, 
and  the  mixture  is  then  used  over  again  in  the  first 
part  of  the  process.  The  filtrate  is  distilled  with 
soda,  when  metatoluiiline  is  obtained  sufficiently  pure 
for  manufacturing  puiqjoses.  (Berichte  der  Deut. 
Chem.  Ges.,  vol.  vi.  p.  448.) 

ScHAD  separates  metatoluidine  from  aniline  oils 
boiling  ne;ir  200°  C.,  by  adding  to  every  10  lbs.  of 
oil,  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-2,  in  sufficient 
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quantity  to  convert  it  into  nitrate  (quantity  not 
stated).  The  hot  liquid  is  cooled  and  well  stirred, 
and  the  crystalline  mass  thoroughly  expressed ; the 
solid  residue  is  dissolved  in  as  much  boiling  water  as 
will  give  a solution  of  sp.  gr.  IT  (while  hot?),  the 
solution  cooled  and  stirred.  The  crystals  formed  are 
again  pressed  out  and  dissolved  in  boiling  water  to 
sp.  gr.  1-075,  allowed  to  crystallize,  and  again  expressed, 
and  finally  again  dissolved  to  sp.  gr.  1-05,  crystallized 
and  expressed.  These  last  crystals  are  nearly  pure 
metatoluidine  nitrate,  from  which  the  free  base  is 
readily  obtained  by  distillation  with  soda.  Higher 
homologues  are  still  present  to  some  extent,  but  these 
are  separated  by  converting  the  mixture  into  hydro- 
chlorides, heating  with  water  as  before.  Finally,  a 
metatoluidine  boiling  constantly  at  197°  C.,  is  obtained, 
the  yield  being  about  1 lb.  or  10  per  cent,  of  the 
andine  oil  used. 

Commercial  toluidine  prepared  by  Coupier,  and 
boiling  constantly  at  198°  C.,  was  found  by  Rosen- 
STiEHL  to  contain: — Paratoluidiiie,  62  p.c. ; meta- 
toluidine, 36  p.c. ; aniline,  2 p.c.  On  the  other  hand, 
commercially  pure  aniline  contained: — Aniline,  95 
p.c. ; mixture  of  para-  and  meta-  toluidine,  5 p.c.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  ratio  between  the  para-  and 
meta-  toluidine  present  in  commercial  aniline  oils 
is  at  aU  constant;  slight  differences  in  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  nitration  of  the  hydrocarbons 
employed  naturally  produce  differences  in  the  rela- 
tive quantities  of  para-  and  meta-  nitrotoluene  formed 
inter  alia. 

Orthotolwdine. — ^The  existence  of  this  third  isomeride 
in  commercial  aniline  oil  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
proved,  although  it  is  not  improbable.  It  was  obtained 
by  Beilstein  and  Kuhlberg  by  the  reduction  of 
the  orthonitrotoluene  formed  by  decomposing  with 
alcoholic  potash  the  nitro-acet-toluide  produced  by 
nitrating  para  - acet  - toluide,  and  converting  the 
resulting  nitrotoluidine  into  nitrotoluene  by  Griess’ 
process  {vide  article  Benzol). 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  differences 
between  these  three  isomeric  toluidines : — 


Paratoluidine. 

Metatoluidine. 

Orthotoluidine. 

At  ordinary  tern- ) 
perature, J 

Solid. 

Liquid. 

Liquid. 

Melting  point,... 

4-45 

Does  not 
solidify  at — 20" 

Do«"S  not 
solidify  at — 13® 

( 

Boiling  point,. ...•< 
( 

198®,  var  miso  »- 

lyb®  Ko.*^ea- 

servers. 
200®,  Keil stein 
and  Kuhlbe  g. 
Nearly  identical 

'tiehl, 

199®  Beilstein 
and  Kuhlberg. 

197®  Heilstoin 
and  Kuhlberg. 

f 

0 908  at  25®. 
Beils  ein  and 

Specific  gravity,  \ 

0'9965  Girard 
and  De  Laire. 

1 0002  at  16-3, 
Kuseiistiehl. 

[ 

Colour  reaction') 
with  bleaching 

1 0017,  other 
observers. 

Kuhlberg. 

Nil. 

Permanganate 

Perm.angaaate 

powder  & etlier,  ( 
&c ) 

tint. 

tint. 

Melring  point  of  ( 
acet-toluide i 

147* 

102° 

65®  to  65'5® 

Boiling  point  of  1 
acet-toluide, 1 

300°  to  307° 

295° 

302°  to  301“ 

Solubility  of  | 

1000  water  dis- 

1000  waler  dis- 

1000  water  dis- 

acet-toluide j 

solve  0 fc86  at 

solve  8 o at  19® 

solve  4-3  at  13° 

Xylidine. — ^The  aniline  homologues  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  nitroxylenes  in  commercial  nitrobenzol 


■Orthotoluidine,  Xylidine,  Cumidine. 


have  not  been  minutely  studied.  Hofjiann  and 
Martius  extracted  from  aniline  tailings,  queues  d'aui- 
line,  a xylidine  boiling  at  212°  C. ; and  Tawildarow 
prepared  from  nitro-isoxylene,  a xylidene  boiling  at 
216°  C.,  sp.  gr.  0'935  at  18°-5  C.  The  xylidine  present 
in  aniline  oils  is  probably  a mixture  of  the  product 
of  Tawildarow  and  the  correspondmg  body  derived 
from  nitro-paraxylene.  Cahours  gives  214°  C.  as 
the  boiling  point  of  coal  tar  xylidine,  and  Beilstein 
215°  C. 

Besides  these  several  other  isomerides  are  known, 
but  are  probably  not  contained  in  aniline  oils. 

Cumidine. — Schafer  has  obtained  from  the  nit 
rocumene  derived  from  pseudo-cumene  (trimethyl 
benzene)  which  melts  at  71°  C.,  a cumidine  which 
crystallizes  in  needles  melting  at  60°  C.,  whilst  Fittig 
and  Storer  have  obtained  from  the  nitrocumene 
derived  from  mesitylene,  a cumidine  which  does  not 
solidify  at  0°  C. ; to.  this  base  the  term  rnesidiue  is 
applied.  Probably  the  cumidine  occurring  in  aniline 
consists  of  a mixture  of  both  of  those  isomerides  and 
possibly  others ; tlie  cumidine  obtained  from  coal  t.ir 
cumene  (mixture  of  isomerides)  is  liquid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  boils  at  225°  C. 

Besides  tlie  aniline  series  of  bases,  commercial 
aniline  oils  also  contain  smaller  or  larger  quantities  of 
the  following  and  other  substances  : — 

Diamidoheiizene  {phenykne-diainine'). — By  the  reduc 
tion  of  dinitrobenzene  occurring  in  the  nitrobenzol 
used,  there  is  produced,  firstly,  a nitranihne,  and 
secondly,  a diamidobenzene. 

C6n4{S'^^  + = 2H,0-PC6H4{NH, 

Three  diamidobenzenes  are  actually  known,  only  one 
of  wliich  occurs  in  aniline  oils,  viz.,  that  derived  from 
the  reduction  of  the  dinitrobenzene  formed  by  the 
continued  action  of  nitric  acid  on  benzene.  It  is  a 
solid  crystalline  body  melting  at  63°  C.  and  boiling  at 
287°C. ; by  the  action  on  this  of  nitrous  acid,  phenylene 
brown,  Cj.2ll7N2(NH„)3,  is  formed.  (w</e  Aniline 
brown). 

Dkwudo-toluene. — By  the  further  nitration  of  para- 
nitro-toluene  there  is  formed  a dinitrotoluene  melting 
at  7 1°  C.  (vide  Benzol).  By  the  action  of  reducing 
agents  a nitrotoluidine  and  a diamidotoluene  are 
formed : — 

r CH  ( cn 

CeHjJ  NU.'-1-  3H,  = 2H.,0  -|-  CgH  J NH, 

(noj  (no^ 

(CH,  (CHa 

OelGi  NH.,4-  3Hj  = 2H,0  -|-  NH,. 

(NOa  (NHa 

This  diamido-toluene  melts  at  99°  C.  and  boils  at  300" 
C.  Diamido-xylenes  and  chamidocuraenes  are  also 
probably  present  in  high  boiling  aniline  oils. 

Paraiiiline. — Hofmann  has  shown  that  aniline  tail- 
ings (queues  d'aniline)  contain  a solid  body  melting 
at  192°  C.  and  boiling  above  330°  C.  Beyond  the 
fact  that  this  substance  is  indicated  by  a formula 
double  of  that  applied  to  aniline,  little  is  known  of 
its  relation  to  that  body  or  of  its  mode  of  formation. 
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Xcntflamine. — Cj2lI^,NIIjj.  Hofmann  has  also  found 
in  aniline  tailings  a base  which  has  the  composition 
and  properties  of  amidodiphenyl,  i.e.,  is  related  to 
diphenyl,  CgHj^jCgllj,  as  aniline  is  to  benzene;  it  is  a 
crystalline  body  melting  at  4.5°  and  boiling  at  322°  C. 

Azohenzene  or  Azohenzide. — This  body,  Cj^HjqO^,  is 
formed  from  nitrobenzene  by  the  action  of  a quantity 
of  hydrogen  insufficient  to  transform  it  into  aniline : — 

2C6H5.NO.,  + 4H2  = 411,0  + Ci,Hi„N,. 

By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  it  yields  aniline, 
inter  alia ; conversely,  certain  oxidizing  agents  trans- 
fonn  aniline  into  azobenzene.  Nascent  hydrogen 
also  forms  a body  related  to  xenylamine  just  as 
diamidobenzene  is  to  aniline,  viz..  Benzidine  or  xeny- 
kne  diaiiiene  (diamidodiphenyl) — 

Ci,H,5N.,  + H,  = 

This  latter  substance  is  probably  therefore  a consti- 
tuent of  aniline  oils.  Azobenzene  melts  at  65°,  and 
distils  unchanged  at  293°  C.,  whilst  benzidene  melts 
at  118°  C.,  and  is  partially  decomposed  by  distillation. 

Azotolnene. — ^This  body  is  related  to  toluene,  just 
as  azobenzene  to  toluene;  probably  more  than  one 
modification  exists  in  aniline  oils.  Bodies  similarly 
related  to  the  nitroxylenes  and  nitrocumenes  are  also 
likely  to  be  present  in  the  higher  boiling  aniline  oils. 

Acetanilide. — This  body  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
heat  on  aniline  acetate  and  in  several  other  ways — 

Cells, NH„C.,Il30,0H  ■=  11,0  + CeHj.NH.C^HaO 

It  forms  a crj'st  illine  mass  melting  at  101°  C.  (Gre- 
viLLE  Williams);  106°-5  C.  (St.^edeler)  ; 111°  C. 
(Gerhardt)  ; 112°-113°  C.  (Merz  and  Weith)  ; and 
boiling  at  295°  C.  Dilute  alkaline  solutions  have 
little  action  on  it.  for  which  reason,  if  once  fonned 
in  BicCHAMP’s  process,  it  is  apt  to  remain  unaltered, 
and  to  lead  to  a considerable  loss  of  aniline ; fusion 
with  caustic  potash,  however,  readily  transforms  it 
into  aniline  and  potassium  acetate : — 

Cells, NH,C,Il30  + KOH  = CeHj.NH,  + CjHeO.OK 

Acet-toluide. — Two  isomerides  of  this  character 
occur  in  aniline  oils,  viz.,  the  para-  and  meta-tolui- 
dine  derivatives;  these  melt  at  147°  and  102°  C.,  and 
boil  at  306°  and  295°  C.  respectively.  Higher  homo- 
logues,  €.<!..  acetoxylides,  acetocumides,  &c.,  are 
known,  and  without  doubt  are  present  in  the  higher 
boiling  aniline  oils. 

It  is  wholly  unknown  whether  any  of  the  foregoing 
constituents  of  aniline  oils,  other  than  aniline  and  its 
homologues,  have  any  influence  on  the  tinctorial  pro- 
perties of  the  aniline  colours  made  from  oil»  contain- 
ing them ; for  the  most  part  these  bodies  are  removed 
by  fractionid  distillation  of  the  aniline  oil  before  it  is 
used  for  fuchsine,  and  especially  for  methyl  violet ; 
still  the  presence  of  even  traces  may  not  improbably 
somewhat  modify  the  nature  of  the  reactions  taking 
place,  and  may  consequently  have  some  influence  on 
the  character  of  the  dye-stuff  produced,  and  on  its 
yielil.  It  happens  in  several  instances  that  whilst 
the  action  of  certain  reagents  on  a single  homoge- 
vot.  I. 

neous  aniline  base  gives  rise  to  no  product  possessed 
of  tinctorial  properties,  the  same  substance  produces 
valuable  dyes  when  made  to  act  on  a mixture  of 
bases  nonproductive  when  separately  treated.  Thus 
the  oxidizing  materials  which  produce  rosaniline  when 
a mixture  of  aniline  and  paratoluidine  is  acted  on, 
give  rise  to  no  red  colour  with  pure  andine  (Hof- 
mann), to  a violet  colouring  matter,  violaniline 
(Girard,  De  Laire,  and  Chapoteau).  A red  very 
similar  to  rosaniline,  but  differing  from  it  in  certain 
respects,  is  produced  when  aniline  and  metatoluidine 
are  similarly  treated ; wliilst  a mixture  of  para-  and 
meta-toluidiue  gives  a third  red  under  the  same 
circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  para-  nor 
meta-toluidine  gives  any  red  colour  when  subjected 
alone  to  this  treatment  (Rosenstiehl,  Hofmann). 
Similarly,  pure  xylidine  gives  no  red,  whilst  a mix- 
ture of  xylidine  and  aniline  gives  a fine  crimson 
red  dye  (Hofmann).  Again,  azobenzene  has  been 
shown  by  Staedeler  to  form  blue  and  violet  colour- 
ing matters  when  heated  with  aniline  or  toluidine 
hydrochloride,  the  latter  also  yielding  a ruby  red 
compound.  It  may  therefore  readily  happen,  that 
the  presence  of  a minute  quantity  of  a body,  inert  as 
a dye-producer  itself,  may  greatly  affect  the  quality 
of  the  dye  formed  from  the  other  substances  simul- 
taneously present ; and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  success  of  various  devices  and  “ secret 
processes”  practised  by  colour  makers  depends  on 
such  circumstances,  the  exact  nature  of  the  influence 
being  unknown,  and  the  process  being  arrived  at  in 
an  empirical  way. 

Substituted  Anilines. — Of  the  numerous  bodies 
known  from  the  researches  of  Hofmann  to  be 
obtainable  from  aniline  and  its  homologues  by  sub- 
stitutive reactions,  only  that  class  is  of  commercial 
interest  where  the  substitution  is  of  a kind  that 
gives  rise  to  a secondary  or  a tertiary  monamine, 
i.e.,  which  is  symbolicidly  indicated  by  the  replace- 
ment of  one  or  both  of  tlie  II  symbols  in  the  NH2, 
radical  by  the  symbols  of  some  hydrocarbonous 
radical:  thus, 

CeH5,NH,  -4-  CH3I  = HI,CeH5,NH,Cn3 
CeH5,NH,UH3  -j-  C^HjEr  = HBr.CeHe.Njg^^l^ 

Of  the  bodies  thus  producible,  the  following  are  the 
most  importiiut : — 

<=’6^5) 

Diphemjlamine,  C^IIjV  N.  Tins  base  is  obtainable 

II  ) 

by  the  dry  distillation  of  certain  aniline  dyes,  e.rj., 
rosaniline,  leucaniline.  &c.  (Hofmann),  and  by  the 
action  of  aniline  on  aniline  salts  (e.g.,  the  hydro- 
chloride), or  on  a mixture  of  materials  which  give 
rise  to  the  formation  of  an  aniline  salt,  e.g.,  aniline 
and  a phenyl  sulphonate  (Girard,  De  Laire,  and 
Chapoteau),  the  corresponding  ammonium  salt  being 
fonned 

Cells)  Cells)  C„Hs)  H) 

11  Ln  -h  H In,IIC1  = Cell’f-N  -f  H CN.HCl 
H ) H ) H i H j 

Also  by  that  of  nascent  phenyl  chloride  on  aniline 
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hydrochloride  (prepared  by  heating  together  phenol, 
sal-ammoniac,  and  hydrochloric  acid),  or  by  passing 
phenyl  chloride  or  iodide  and  aniline  vapour  through 
a hot  tube  (Dusart  and  Bardy). 

V C FT 

CeHj.Cl -h  ^6^5  l N^HCl  = HCl  -|-  CeH*lN,HCl 

It  is  also  formed  by  simply  heating  aniline  hydro- 
chloride to  300°  C.,  (Girard  and  De  Laire),  or  by 
treating  aniline  with  potassium  (not  sodium),  and 
acting  on  the  product  with  phenyl  bromide  (Merz 
and  Weitii). 

Diphenylamine  is,  when  pure,  a solid  crystalline 
body,  melting  at  45°,  and  distilling  without  change 
at  310°  C.  It  is  chiefly  characterized  by  its  power 
of  yielding  deep  blue  products  of  great  tinctorial 
power  on  treatment  with  certain  oxidizing  agents 
{Vide  Blue  Dyes  m/rd). 

A great  number  of  higher  homologues  of  diphenyl- 
amine are  known.  Commercial  diphenylamine  is 
made  from  a mixture  of  aniline  and  toluidine  (para- 
and  meta-),not  unfrequently  containing  higher  homo- 
logues; hence  it  may  be  expected  to  contain,  in 
addition  to  diphenylamine,  the  following  bases: — 

CeH.ICHJpl 

Paratoluyl  phenylamine,  tJjH,  vN  ; 

H ) 

Metatoluyl  phenylamine,  OgHj  vN ; 

C,U,{CU,)p\ 

Di  paratoluylamine,  CjliiCHoip  VN  : 

H i 

Di  metatoluylamine.  CoHi(CH.,)w  vN  : 

»■  ) 

Paratoluyl  metatoluj'lamine,C(jH4(CH,)m  VN ; 

H'  i 

Besides  higher  homologues.  The  existence  of  all 
these  bodies,  however,  has  not  yet  been  absolutely 
proved ; some  of  them  have  been  described,  but  it 
is  not  yet  proved  that  the  bodies  examined  were  not 
mixtures  of  isomerides. 

Methyl  diphenylamine,  CgH^  - N,  has  been  obtained 

0113^ 

by  Bardy  by  the  action  of  methylic  alcohol  on  dipheny- 
lamine under  pressure ; by  the  action  of  oxidizing 
agents  it  forms  blue  and  violet  colouring  matters. 

CellJ 

Methyl  aniline,  Cllg  ^ N. — This  base  is  obtainable 

II  j 

by  the  action  of  methyl  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide 
on  aniline,  and  the  action  of  caustic  alkalies  on  the 
resulting  methyl  phenylium  salt  formed  (Hofmann). 

C0H5)  - CH.,| 

H i ‘I  H 1 

1 J 

CIL  1 Cell,  ) 

H i-N  -f  KOII  = ILO  -f  KI  -f  ChAn 

Hi  ^ ^ ^ h') 

I J 

Methyl  nitrate,  also,  forms  much  methyl  aniline  on 
heating  to  100°  C.  with  anUine ; its  use,  however, 
requires  caution,  as  dangerous  accidents  and  explo- 

sions  have  occurred  through  the  volalility  of  the  ni- 
trate and  its  detonating  power,  unde  r conditions  not 
thoroughly  understood.  It  is  producible  much  more 
cheaply  by  the  reaction  of  methylic  alcohol  on  anihne 
hydrochloride  under  pressure  (Bardy,  Poirrier,  and 
Chappat),  the  reaction  being 

b'ellsl  OgHjl 

H 1 CII3I 

H fN-l-CH3,OH=  H IN  -b  H„0 

H 1 H 1 

Cl  J Cl  J 

Methyl  aniline  hydrochloride  is  thus  formed,  from 

which  the  free  base  is  obtainable  by  treatment  With 
alkalies.  Simultaneously  with  methyl  aniline,  dimethyl 
aniline  hydrochloride  is  usually  produced  in  variable 
quantities.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  this  reac- 
tion is  really  due  to  the  formation  of  a small  quantity 
of  methyl  chloride  which  then  attacks  the  aniline 
present,  in  accordance  with  Hofmann’s  reaction  ; 
instead  of  aniline  hydrochloride  a mixture  of  aniline 
and  sal  ammoniac  maybe  used,  or  a mixture  of  aniline 
and  methylamine  hydrochloride.  When  pure,  methyl 
aniline  is  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  192°  C.,  yielding 
colouring  matters  in  small  quantities  only  by  the 
action  of  oxidizing  agents ; when  mixed  with  dimethyl 
aniline,  or  with  higher  homologues,  e.g.,  methyl 
toluidme,  the  yield  is  much  greater. 

C6II5I 

Dimethyl  aniline,  CH3  • N,  is  obtainable  from 
CII3J 

methyl  aniline  hy  the  same  processes  as  those  by 
which  the  latter  is  producible  from  aniline : it  is  a 
liquid,  boiling  at  202°  C.  (Lauth),  at  192°  C.  when 
perfectly  pure  (Hofmann). 

When  the  salts  of  methyl  aniline  are  heated  in  a 
sealed  tube  to  350°  C.  for  a day,  they  undergo  a change 
of  the  kind  referred  to  as  “change  of  position,” 
toluidine  salts  resulting : thus  with  the  hydrochloride 

C«HA  C3H4,CH3i 

CIlAn.HCI  = H CN,HC1. 

H'i  H ) 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  whilst  paratoluidine 
(sohd)  results  in  the  case  of  methyl  aniline  hydro- 
chloride, a liquid  toluidine,  apparently  metatoluidine, 
is  formed  when  methyl  aniline  hydriodide  is  tiius 
treated  (Hofmann). 

Similarly,  when  the  methyl  iodide  of  dimethyl 
aniline  (trimethyl  phenylium  iodide)  is  heated  to  a 
high  temperature  in  a sealed  vessel,  or  if  dimethyl 
aniline  hydrochloride  is  heated  to  300°  C.  for  ten  hours 
with  a large  excess  of  methylic  alcohol,  analogous 
changes  result;  true  homologues  of  aniline,  or  deriva- 
tives thereof,  being  formed  by  analogous  reactions  of 
“ change  of  position.”  Thus  with  dimethyl  aniline 
methyl  iodide — 

Dimethyl  Aniline,  Dimethyl  Tohiidine, 

Methyl  iodide.  Hydriodide. 

C0H5)  C„Il4,CH3) 

(;h.An,ch.,i  = ch,An,hi  = 

CH3)  CII3) 

Methyl  Xylidine,  Cumidiue, 

Methyl  iodide.  Hydriodide. 

CeHsIrH-’l  CoIlJcHij] 

®A3  n,hi=  “ ^(ch  U,hi. 

g J 
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the  mcthylation  of  the  resulting  products 
is  pushed  further,  as  when  the  heating  is  effected  in 
cont.>''t  with  excess  of  methylic  alcohol,  yet  higher 
homologues  are  formed : thus  there  are  formed  suc- 
cessively derivatives  of : — 

. Dimethyl  aniline,  ((i'lVj  j”  ^ ’ 

Dimethyl  toluidine,  CgH^.  CHj  I ^ 

• (0113)21  ‘ 

Dimethyl  xylidine,  , 

(OH 3 .3  j ’ 

Dimethyl  cumidine,  CgHj  . 

(CIl3).2f  ’ 

Dimethyl  cymidine,  CgHIClIJ^  » 

(0 113)2  t 

— Hofmann  and  Mahtius. 

Amongst  the  products  formed  by  the  carrj-ing  out 
of  this  action  to  its  limit  is  a hydrocarbon,  apparently 

Cg(CHg)g  ; whilst  a primary  amine,  j N, 

has  been  obtained  in  small  quantity  by  Hofmann 
amongst  the  bye  products  of  the  action  of  heat  on 
trimethyl  phenylium  iodide. 

The  occurrence  of  these  reactions  h.as  doubtless 
a most  important  bearing  on  the  colour-producing 
properties  of  methyl  aniline  and  dimethyl  aniline. 
IIofjiann’s  recent  researches  tend  to  show  that  the 
violet  dye  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  dimethyl  ani- 
line is  iilcntiral  with  that  get  by  methylating  rosani- 
line,  produced  by  oxidizing  a mixture  of  nnilbie  and 
paratolukline. 

C6TI5I 

Ethyl  aniline,  C2^^5  — Tli’®  is  obtain- 

II 

able  from  aniline  and  ethyl  iodide,  &c.,  or  from  ani- 
line hydrochloride  and  ethyl  alcohol,  in  the  same  way 
as  methyl  aniline  is  prepared  : it  is  a colourless  liquid, 
boiling  at  204°  C.  Notwithstanding  the  close  connec- 
tion betAveen  the  dyes  got  by  oxidizing  methylated 
anilines  and  those  by  methylating  rosaniline,  ethyl 
aniline  does  not  yield  by  oxidivtion  any  noteworthy 
quantity  of  dyes  such  as  those  got  by  ethylating 
rosaniline.  The  following  bodies : — 

CsIL) 

Diethyl  aniline,  C.jllj  > N ; 

Amyl  aniline,  C'sHu^N; 

H ) 

CgH.UL) 

Methyl  tolvidine,  ClI.,  vN : 

11) 

CglLCII;,) 

Ethyl  toluidine,  (..,IL  V N ; 

'll) 

Dhmyl  aniline^  ; 

C5I1,,) 

CgH^ClIgl 

Dimethyl  toluidine,  CIL  v N ; 

CII3) 

and  hosts  of  analogous  substances  are  known,  and 
attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  some  of  them  as 
colour-producing  agents,  but  for  the  most  part  with 
little  or  no  success.  Methyl  toluidine  and  dimethyl 
toluidine  (both  para-  and  meta-)  probably  occur  in 
the  mixture  of  methyl  aniline  and  dimethyl  aniline. 

which  is  now  largely  manufactured  for  the  production 
of  “Violet  de  Paris ; ” but  they  do  not  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  the  dye,  and  it  is  a great  object 
to  obt:yn  an  aniline  free  from  higher  homologues  for 
this  particular  purpose.  Aniline  containing  more  than 
5 per  cent,  of  toluidine  is  unsuitable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Violet  de  Paris  (Lauth). 

C II  Cl) 

Chloraniline,  ® > N,  and  its  homologues 

have  been  proposed  as  sources  of  colouring  matters 
by  PoULAiN.  When  a mixture  of  chloraniline  and 
chlorotoluidine  is  heated,  hydrochloric  acid  and  rosan- 
iline are  formed.  The  chlorinated  bases  are  obtained, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  acting  on  benzene  with  iodine 
and  chlorine,  when  chlorobenzene  is  formed;  this 
is  then  nitrated  and  converted  into  a chlorinated 
aniline  oil  in  the  usual  way  (Vide  article  Benzol). 
By  acting  on  these  chlorinated  bases  with  iodide  of 

CgH^Cl) 

methyl,  ethyl,  &c.,  methyl  chloraniline,  CHg'-  N, 

li) 

and  analogous  products  are  formed ; and  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  elements  of  hydrochloric  acid  from 
these  substances,  or  mixtures  of  them,  other  dyestuffs 
can  be  produced. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  ANILINE  OILS. 

The  various  kinds  of  aniline  ods  (including  in  this 
term  the  commercial  bodies  sold  as  andine,  toluidine, 
xylidine,  and  their  mixtures)  are  all  prepared  in  the 
same  way,  the  sole  difference  being  in  the  nature 
of  the  nitrobenzol  used,  i.e.,  in  the  charaeter  of  the 
hydrocarbon  or  “benzol”  used  in  the  first  instance. 

The  method  first  tried  on  the  large  scale  (by  Messrs. 
Simpson,  Maule,  and  Nicholson)  was  that  of  Zinin, 
viz.,  the  action  of  sulphuretted  h3^drogen  on  the  solu- 
tion of  nitrobenzol  in  ammoniacal  alcohol.  The  alco- 
holic solution,  placed  in  a digester  furnished. with  a 
condensing  worm,  was  first  saturated  Avith  ammonia 
gas,  and  then  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  led  in  to 
saturation  ; the  temperature  was  then  raised  to  100° 
C.  by  a steam  Avorm,  the  taps  of  the  digester  being 
closed,  so  that  the  pressure  Avas  considerable.  In  a 
few  hours  all  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  disap- 
peared, that  of  ammonia  only  remaining ; the  liquid 
Avas  then  cooled,  and  again  saturated  Avith  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  and  heated  to  100°  C.  When  the 
reaction  Avas  completed  (which  was  knoAvn  by  the  per- 
fect solubility  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  of  a small 
sample  drawn  from  time  to  time  as  a test),  the  am- 
moniacal alcohol  Avas  distilled  off  and  used  over  again, 
the  aniline  remaining  in  the  still,  mixed  with  sulphur 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
thus,  in  the  case  of  aniline : — 

Nitrobenzene.  Aniline. 

CeIl3,N02  + SHjS  = CoHj.NHa  + 2H.2O  + 3S 
and  similarly  for  the  higher  homologues. 

The  inconvenience  of  this  method  and  its  compara- 
tive costliness  soon  led  to  its  abandonment;  thes.ame 
may  also  be  said  of  the  process  invented  by  Hofmann 
and  Avorked  for  a time  by  E.  Kopp,  viz.,  the  addition 
to  nitrobenzol  (contained  in  a still)  of  zinc  (in  lumps), 
and  the  gradual  addition  of  slightly  diluted  hydro- 
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chloric  acid,  an  agitator  being  kept  in  motion  to  pro- 
mote the  reaction  ; when  the  reduction  was  complete 
chalk  was  added  to  decompose  the  aniline  salts 
formed,  and  the  contents  of  the  still  submitted  to 
distillation,  a dull  red  heat  being  finally  cipplied. 
The  processes  proposed  by  Kremer  (action  of  2 to 
2^  parts  of  zinc  dust,  and  5 of  water,  on  1 of  nitro- 
benzol,  the  action  going  on  spontaneously  when 
started  by  heating):  Vohl  (action  of  glucose  and 
alkalies  upon  nitrobenzol) : and  IVouler  (action  of 
alkaline  arsenites  on  nitrobenzol) — never  came  into 
very  general  use ; the  process  of  Bechamp  (the  one 
now  universally  adopted)  being  much  preferable  for 
commercial  purposes.  'J’he  original  mode  of  work- 
ing was  as  follows  (Girard  and  De  Laire)  : — Into 
cast-iron  vessels  1 metre  high,  1"5  diameter,  and  4 
centimetres  in  thickness  there  is  introduced  a mix- 
ture of — 

Iron  filings 200  kilogrammes, 

Nitrobenzol, 100  “ 

Acetic  acid  at  40“, 100  “ 

which  fills  the  vessels  about  three-quarters  full. 
These  pots  are  covered  by  a dome  furnished  with  a 
condenser,  so  that  any  products  volatilized  during 
the  reaction  may  be  recovered ; an  agit.itor  moved  by 
hand  is  provided  to  mix  the  ingredients.  The  iron 
being  first  introduced,  the  acetic  acid  is  run  in,  and 
about  a quarter  of  the  nitrobenzol;  in  a few  minutes 
a vigorous  reaction  begins  and  much  vapour  is 

evolved ; this  is  partially  condensed  by  the  apph- 
cation  of  wet  cloths  to  the  dome,  partly  in  the 
condensing  worm.  Tlie  rest  of  the  nitrobenzol  is 
similarly  added  from  time  to  time  as  the  reaction 
slackens ; finally  the  whole  is  well  mixed  by  means 
of  the  agitator,  and  a gentle  heat  applied  to  complete 
the  reaction.  On  cooling  a pasty  mass  results,  which 
is  removed  and  mixed  w.th  10  to  12  per  cent,  of 
slacked  lime ; this  mixture  is  then  distilled  in  small 
retorts  holding  about  100  htres  each,  and  provided 
with  hand  agititoi’s  to  keep  the  mass  from  over- 
heating at  the  sides.  Aniline  then  passes  over,  its 
vaporization  being  much  facilitated  by  the  presence 
of  acetone  vapour,  and  the  permanent  gases  arising 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  calcium  and  ferrous 
acetates  present. 

This  mode  of  operation  presents  several  incon- 
veniences; besides  cost  of  fuel  and  labour,  the  aniluie 
is  largely  contaminated  with  bodies  of  high  boiling 
point  (azobenzene,  paraniline,  xenylamine,  acetanilide, 
&c.),  either  formed  along  with  the  aniline,  or  produced 
by  its  partial  decomposition  by  the  heat  employed 
towards  the  end  of  the  distillation ; hence  consider- 
abli  modifications  have  been  made  in  the  process. 

'I'he  following  diagram  (Fig.  1)  illustrates  the  form 
of  apparatus  recommended  by  Gir.vrd  and  De  Laire 
(“  Traite  des  Derives  de  la  llouille,”  Baris,  1873) ; 
the  cylinder  in  which  the  reaction  is  carried  out  is 
made  of  dimensions  suitable  to  the  charges  w'orked — 
for  batches  of  500  kilos,  of  nitrobenzol,  it  is  made 
one  metre  in  diameter,  and  two  in  height.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  tw'O  condensing  w'orms,  one  so  arranged 
that  the  condensed  liquid  drops  back  into  the  vessel 
(cohobating  worm),  one  arranged  as  in  ordinary  dis- 
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tillation  (condensing  worm),  llie  materials  are 
agitated  by  steam  pow'er,  the  shaft  of  the  agitator 
being  hollow  and  connected  with  a steam  pipe ; the 
vanes  of  the  agitator  are  likewise  hollow  and  per- 
forated with  holes,  in  such  a way  that  jets  of  steam 
can  be  injected  into  the  vessel  through  the  agitator 
itself. 

The  cast-iron  cylinder  is  in  two  parts,  a and  o', 
which  are  united  together  by  flanges  and  screw-bolts ; 
b,  b,  is  the  agitator ; c,  the  hollow  axle  of  agitator ; 
d,  a pipe  leading  steam  from  the  steam-pipe,  j,  to  the 
agitator ; e,  e,  perforations  in  agitator  through  which 
the  steam  issues ; f,  f,  manholes ; g,  g',  tubulacions 
for  introduction  of  the  materials;  h,  reservoir  of 
nitrobenzol  communicating  with  the  cylinder  by  a 
sjqDlion  pipe  ; i,  exit  tube  for  vapours,  communicating 
with  the  cohobating  and  condensing  worms,  either 


of  which  can  be  brought  into  connection  vdth  the 
cylinder  or  disjoined  from  it  by  opening  or  closing  a 
cock ; k,  screw-bolt  arrangement  connecting  steam- 
pipe  with  hollow  axle ; /,  /,  pulleys ; and  m,  n,  cog- 
wheels communicating  motion  to  the  agitator. 

The  whole  of  the  nitrobenzol  is  first  run  into  the 
cylinder  together  with  the  water  and  acid,  and  the 
iron  filings  are  then  added  in  batches  of  50  kilos, 
each ; a vigorous  reaction  ensues,  and  much  vapour 
is  evolved,  which  is  condensed  by  the  cohobating 
worm  (the  condcnshig  worm  being  shut  off) ; after 
the  lapse  of  half  an  hour  another  batch  of  iron  is 
introduced,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  of  the  nitro- 
benzol is  reduced,  which  is  known  by  the  perfect 
solubility  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  of  a sample 
drawn  for  the  purpose.  The  cohobating  worm  is 
then  shut  off  and  th  condensing  worm  connected; 
the  slacked  lime  is  then  added  through  the  tubula- 
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tion  for  the  purpose  (</),  aoid  superheated  steam  (at 
5 to  6 atmospheres)  blown  in  throui^h  the  agitator ; 
ti.v;  lieat  elteuts  the  reduction  of  the  last  traces  of 
nitrobenzol,  and  when  the  cylinder  is  sufficiently 
hot,  anihue  and  water  are  condensed  m the  worm. 
'Ihe  fomiei  beuig  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water  is 
readily  separable  from  the  aqueous  distillate ; the 
BuuJl  quantity  of  aniline  dissolved  in  the  latter  is 
1 e covered  by  adding  salt  to  the  liquor,  from  which 
the  anUiue  then  separates,  being  much  less  soluble 
m brine  than  in  plain  water.  The  condensed  water 
may  also  be  used  for  generating  steam  for  a second 
operation,  whereby  the  dissolved  aniline  is  also  re- 
covered. Bolley  recommends  the  steam  supply  to 
be  so  managed,  that  about  14  jiai'ts  of  water  condense 
tor  every  1 of  aniline. 

V'^arious  minor  modifications  in  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  aniline  stUl,  the  kind  of  agitator  used,  &c., 
&c.,  have  been  adopted  by  different  manufacturers. 
Thus  many  manufacturers  dispense  with  a cohobating 
worm,  using  simply  a still  provided  with  an  agitator 
through  which  steiun  can  be  injected  at  the  close  of 
the  operation  ; the  distillate  which  passes  over  during 
the  first  energetic  action  of  the  iron  on  the  nitroben- 
zol is  returned  to  the  still,  as  it  contains  a good  deal 
of  unaltered  nitrobenzol,  which  has  been  carried  over 
witli  the  steam,  &c. 

The  most  important  variations  in  Bkchamp’s  pro- 
cess as  worked  by  different  aniline  makers  lie  in  the 
relation  between  the  quantities  enqiloyed  of  nitro- 
benzol, acetic  acid,  and  iron  ; if  too  much  of  the  latter 
substance  be  used  the  reaction  is  apt  to  go  too  far, 
more  hydrogen  being  added  on  than  is  required  to 
fonn  aniline,  and  ammonia  and  benzol  being  formed 
instead ; thus  with  nitrobenzene  itself ; — 

C„II,.N02  + .3H.^  = r„Hj,NH„  + 2H.,0 

C’gHs.NOj  + 4H.^  = CgHg  + NH3  + 2H.p  ' 

and  so  on  for  the  higher  homologues.  F or  this  reason 
it  is  preferable  to  conduct  the  reducing  process  as 
above  described  (i.e.,  to  add  the  iron  gradually  to  the 
whole  of  the  nitrobenzol),  rather  than  to  do  as  some 
manufacturers  do,  viz.,  put  all  the  iron  into  the  still, 
and  then  add  the  nitrobenzol  in  small  portions  at  a 
time.  In  the  latter  way  of  working,  the  nitrobenzol 
is  always  in  contact  with  excess  of  iron.  The  presence 
of  too  much  acetic  acid  gives  rise  to  the  jiroduction 
of  acetanilide  and  its  homologues, 

CgIl5,N0j  + aiLO.OH  + 3Ha  =311,0  + C.,H.,U  N. 

HJ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  too  little  acetic 
acid  and  iron  is  favourable  to  the  production  of 
azobenzide  from  the  deficiency  in  nascent  hydrogen : — 


Girard  and 
Dt*  Liiire 
(Waj. 

Bolley 

U87U). 

Reimann 

(1867). 

Kupp(lS84). 

Used  by 
Reiiard  and 
Franc  iu 
18B0. 

(Giranl  aud 
i)e  Laire). 

Nitrobenzol, 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Acetic  acid, 

10-  2 

5-10 

.^0 

90-100 

100 

Iron  filing', 

140-140 

200 

150 

140-1.50 

200 

Waler, 

60-  00 







— 

Hydrochloric  acid. 

10 

— 

— 

— 

The  following  proportions  are  those  actually  em- 
ployed in  some  large  aniline  factories  with  good 
results : — 


(A)  Nitrobenzol, 100  I (B)  Nitrobenzol, 13 

Acetic  acid  at  8“  B ) „ | Acetic  acid, 6 

(sp.  gr.  1-06)  j I Iron  filings, 15 

Iron, 144  j Water, 4 

Of  these  proportions  A corresponds  more  nearly  with 
those  given  by  Girabd  tmd  Dk  Laike  (1873),  and 
B with  those  given  by  Keimann  (1807). 

The  yield  of  aniline  oil  necessarily  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  nitrobenzol  used ; pure  nitrobenzene 
should  theoretically  yield  75'G  per  cent,  of  aniline; 
pure  nitrotoluene,  78T  per  cent,  of  toluidine.  In 
practice  somewhat  less  than  the  theoretical  amount  is 
obtained,  owing  to  the  fonnation  of  bye  products  -,i.d 
to  the  presence  of  inqjurities  in  the  nitrobenzol,  &c. ; 
something  like  66  parts  of  aniline  oil  per  100  of  nitro- 
benzol is  a fair  avenige  yield.  Kremer’s  process 
(see  yields  about  65  parts  from  100  of  good 
nitrobenzol.  if  properly  conducted. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  reduction  of 
nitrobenzol  to  aniline  occurred  in  virtue  of  the 
reaction — 

Cgllg.NO.,  + 2 Fe  + H,0  = Fe.,Os  + CgHj.NH, 
peroxide  of  ii-on  being  formed;  but  Spiller  has 
recently  shown  (British  Association  Keports,  1873) 
that  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is  produced,  thus : — 
4CgHj,NO.,  f 9 Fe  + 4H,,0  = 3F3O4  + ICgHj.NH, 
The  crude  aniline  oil  is  next  subjected  to  a process 
of  fractional  distillation ; the  lowest  portions  of  dis- 
tillate frequently  contain  benzene  and  its  homologues, 
acetone,  odorine,  &c.,  &c.  Usually  the  oils  are  puri- 
fied by  the  colour  maker  himself,  that  he  may  obtain 
the  particular  mixtures  he  prefers.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  oils  are  prepared  for  the  market  accord- 
ing to  contracts,  specifying  the  proportion  of  the 
substance  that  shall  distil  between  certain  fixed 
limits.  Ijight  aniline  oils  distil  for  the  most  part 
below,  and  heavy  aniline  oils  chiefly  above  200°  C. 
ITie  term  (lucues  il'auiliue  (aniline  tailings)  is  applied 
to  the  highest  boiling  heavy  oils. 

Reimann  distinguishes  tlie  light  and  heavy  oils  by 
the  names  kt/jibaiillinc  and  hciraiiiliiie  respectively, 
and  gives  tljp  following  tables  as  to  the  composition 
of  various  kinds  of  commercial  oils : — 


2Cgll5,NOj  + 4IIj  = 4H,0  + CjjHioN.,. 

The  most  divergent  .statements  are  made  by  various 
writers  as  regards  the  jiroportions  of  iron  filings, 
acetic  acid,  and  nitrobenzol  to  be  used  in  order  to 
gain  the  best  result ; thus  the  following  propor- 
tions have  been  given  by  the  respective  authorities 
named : 


Water,  odorine,  &c., 

Aiiiliii'', 

Toluidine  (para-  and  inetii-),, 
Higher  homologues, 


Kuphanlliue. 

Baraniltne. 

Per  cent. 

P»ir  cent. 

5 

— 

90 

— 

f) 

70 

— 

30 

100 

100 
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Distinguishing  these  by  the  letters  K and  B 
respectively,  the  following  results  are  found,  as  the 


result  of  carefully  conducted  experiments  made  by 
that  chemist ; — 


Distilling  below 
Degrees  C. 

Mixtures  Containing— 

K = 100 

K = 90 

K = 85 

K = 80 

K = 75 

K = 62-5 

K = 00 

K = 50 

K = 37-5 

K ==25 

K=  0 

B = 0 

B = 10 

B = 15 

B = 20 

B = 25 

B ==  37-5 

B 40 

B = 50 

B = 02-5 

B = 75 

B»100 

0 

o 

CO 

2*5 

7 

2-5 

5-5 

3-5 

4 



4 

2 

3 



— 

f) 

— 

— 

22 

3-5 

3 

— 

3 

2 

2-5 

— 

185“ 

54 

50 

29-5 

— 

5*5 

2-5 

7 

4-5 

— 

2-5 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

190“ 

34 

34 

50-5 

55-5 

55-5 

41 

37 

7-5 

.5-5 

4-5 

1 5 

195“ 



5 

7-5 

8-5 

15 

25 

33 

42 

40 

17 

8 

2U0“ 



— 

— 

— 

9 

8-5 

— 

19 

28-5 

36 

18 

205“ 



— 

— 

— 

4-5 

5 

16 

10 

11 

16 

39 

210“ 





— 

— 

— 

4*5 

— 

3 5 

7-5 

8 

19 

21.5“ 





— 

— 

— 

— 







4-5 

7 

Residue, 

3-5 

4 

4 

8-5 

3-5 

6 5 

7 

6-0 

3-5 

5 

5*5 

The  kind  of  oil  most  suitable  for  making  fuchsine 
is  that  containing  75  per  cent,  of  kuphaniline  and  25 
baranUine,  i.e.,  of  which  92  per  cent,  distils  below 
200°  and  68°  below  190°. 

The  following  apparatus  is  described  by  Girard 
and  De  Laire  for  the  fractional  distillation  of  crude 
aniline  oils  (“  Traite  des  Derives  de  la  Houille,”  Paris, 
1873)  (Aniline,  Plate  1.): — A distilling  vessel  provided 
with  two  necks,  and  having  a capacity  of  about  a cubic 
metre,  is  heated  by  a fire ; the  aniline  vapour  issuing 
from  the  neck  is  made  to  trai  erse  a series  of  con- 
densing tubes  immersed  in  a tank  of  aniline  oil,  so 
arranged  that  what  is  condensed  in  these  wonns 
returns  to  the  still : the  lowest  boiling  substance, 
not  being  wholly  condensed,  passes  on  to  another 
condensing  worm,  and  is  thus  separated.  The  aniline 
oil  in  the  tank  becomes  heated  and  begins  to  distil 
also,  the  tank  being  provided  with  a separate  con- 
densing worm. 

In  the  accompanying  engraving  (Aniline,  Plate  1.)  a c 
is  the  neck  of  the  still  communicating  with  the  sinuous 
condensing  tube  k;he,a.  second  neck,  for  reflux  of  liquid 
condensed  in  ; d d,  a,  tube  connecting  the  tank  i with 
its  condenser  o ; f f,  a tube  connecting  the  sinuous 
tube  k,  with  its  condenser  n ; g,  a two-necked  still ; 
h,  manhole ; i,  a tank  for  the  second  batch  of  aniline. 


to  be  distilled  by  means  of  the  heat  given  out  by  the 
condensation  of  vapours  in  the  sinuous  tube  k ; j,  the 
reflux  tube ; I,  tap  for  emptying  still ; m m,  ther- 
mometers ; 71,  condensing  worm  for  vapour  from  the 
stiU  g ; o,  condensing  worm  for  vapour  from  tank  i. 

By  means  of  an  arrangement  such  as  the  foregoing 
it  is  easy  to  separate  a crude  oil  into  fractions  pos- 
sessing a composition  approaching  to  the  following: — 


LIGHT  ANILINE  OILS. 


.3-7 

bel  w 
180* 

34-2 

ISO*  to  180° 

53-7  1 7-1 

18,0°tol90°|190°tol95° 

1*3 

above 

195* 

Distilling  at  “C 

HEAVY  ANILINE  OILS. 

10 

l»elow 

195* 

20 

195°  to  200° 

40  1 22 

200°to205°205°to2'0° 

8 

above 

210* 

Distilling  at  ®C, 

Aniline  Tailings. 

Very  little  aniline,  a little  toluidine,  xylidine, 
cumidine,  &c.,  together  with  bye  products  such  as 
phenylene  diamine,  paraniline,  xenylamine,  azoben- 
zide,  acetaniline,  and  other  horaologues,  &c. 

Krouber  gives  the  following  valuable  tables 
illustrating  the  general  characters  of  the  benzols, 
nitrobenzols,  anilines,  and  fuchsines,  derivable  tlie 
one  from  the  other: — 


Boiling  point 
of  Benzol. 

Sp.  gj.  of 
Benzol 
at  15'^. 

Principal 
boiling  )x»int 
of  Nitro- 
benzol. 

Sp.  gr.  of 
N itrol.»euzol 
at  18'’. 

Yield  of 
j^niiine  Oil 
l>fer  iwiils 

of  .N  itrobenzol. 

Principal 
boiling  i>oint 
of  Aniline 
Oil. 

Sp.  gr.  of 
Aniline  Oil 
at  16°. 

Yield  of  Colour 
obtainable. 
Cry^tnliizable 
Fxchsiiie  being 
taken  as  IbOO. 

Tint  of  Colotir  coinnimiicateU  to 
Goods  dyed  tberewith. 

Degrees  C. 

a 83-84 

h 80-85 

c 85-90 

d 90-95 

e 95-100 

/ 100-105 

g 105-110 

h 1100115 

i 115-120 

j 120-125 

k 125-130 

0-9118 

0-9263 

0-9154 

0-9210 
0 90.89 
0-9071 
0-9048 

0-9033 

0-9U-22 

0-9009 

0-9U01 

Degi'ees  C. 

205-210 

20.5-210 

210-215 

210-215 

2I5-2-.'0 

2-20-225 

-220-2-25 

22;5-230 

2-25-230 

230-235 

■230-235 

1-1.591 

1-1617 

1-1577 

1-1445 
1-1 425 
1-1365* 
1-1319 

1-1-235 

1-1187 

1-1182 

1-1093 

59 

55 

56 

63 

66 

73 

74 

69 

74 

73 

74 

Degrees  C. 

180-185 

180-185 

18.5- 190 

18.5- 190 
190-195 
195-200 

19.5- -200 

200-205 

200-205 

205-210 

‘205-210 

1-0205 

1-0199 

1-0181 

1-01.39 

1-0109 

I-OOOO 

1-0018 

1-0009 

0-9975 

0-9943 

0-9926 

5 

20 

no 

160 

230 

270 

240 

260 

260 

200 

180 

Dirty  violet.  ) 

Reddish  violet.  T . , 

) violimiliiie. 

1 Miiiivaiiiliiie 
Violet  red. ...  ■<  with  a little 
( lusaiiiline. 

Red. 

Red. 

lied. 

Red. 

, '1  Contains 

V > much  cliryso- 

Vetlowishred..j- 

Red. 

Red. 

The  benzol  marked  a was  crystallizable.  The  [ yielded  the  following  quantities  of  distillates  at  the 
nitrobenzols  and  anilines  derived  from  these  benzols  i various  temperatures  indicated : — 


ANILINE  Ai,D  ANILINE  DYES. — Manufacture  of  Diphenylamine. 


BaKOE  of  TEMPEflATUREE. 

Degrees  C. 

Nltrobeiuol  from 

Total 

Beazol  marked 

195* 

200'* 

205“ 

210“ 

215“ 

220’ 

225“ 

230“ 

235“ 

240’ 

245“ 

250“ 

DibUUate. 

2w* 

205“ 

210’ 

215“ 

220“ 

225“ 

250“ 

235“ 

240“ 

245“ 

250“ 

255“ 

a 

2 

3 

93 

2 

100 

b 





52 

40 

7 

1 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

100 

c 

— 



11 

64 

13 

9 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100 

d 

3 

5 

.52 

32 

7 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100 

e 

2 

2 

11 

58 

15 

11 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100 

f 

— 



3 

4 

28 

43 

16 

5 

1 

— 

— 

— 

100 

9 

— 

— 

1 

3 

4 

48 

31 

11 

2 

— 

— 

— 

100 

h 

— 



1 

3 

4 

18 

51 

18 

4 

1 

— 

— 

100 

i 





— 

2 

2 

6 

41 

34 

11 

4 

— 

— 

100 

j 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

6 

24 

40 

13 

9 

4 

— 

100 

k 

— 

— 

1 

3 

3 

10 

37 

29 

13 

3 

1 

100 

Aniline  from 
Beuzul  marked 

Range  of  Temperatures. 

Degrees  C. 

ToUl 

Distillate. 

Below 

1«0“ 

185’ 

185“ 

190“ 

190’ 

195® 

190® 

200® 

200® 

205® 

205® 

210® 

210® 

215® 

215® 

220® 

220® 

225® 

a 

5 

92 

3 

100 

h 

4 

78 

14 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100 

c 

3 

28 

61 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100 

d 

— 

5 

60 

29 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100 

e 

— 

4 

9 

64 

16 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100 

f 

— 

— 

4 

38 

8 

4 

— 

— 

— 

100 

9 

— 

— 

— 

5 

54 

29 

8 

4 

— 

— 

100 

k 

— 



— 

4 

32 

53 

7 

4 

— 

— 

100 

i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

62 

24 

6 

3 

— 

100 

j 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

25 

50 

15 

6 



100 

k 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

52 

29 

8 

5 

100 

With  various  mixtures  of  the  foregoing  benzols, 
&c.,  Kroubek  obtained  the  following  results : — 


Mixtures  of  Aniline 
from  Benzols  marked 
(equal  quantities  of 
each  kind  of  Aniliue) 

Boiling 
points  of 
Benzols 
used. 

Relative 
qiiantities 
of  Colour 
produced. 

Shades  of  Colour 
uoiuiiiuniciited  to  Oruods 
dyed  therewith. 

Dei^rees  C. 

16  ^ 
16-^ 

Very  violet  red  (niauv- 

b + c 

80-90 

aniline  and  ros- 
aniliue). 

d + e 

90-100 

17 

Red. 

f + 9 

100-110 

32 

( 

Red. 

Yellowish  red  (ros- 

h + i 

110-120 

aniline  and  chryso- 
toluidine). 

j + k 

120-130 

18 

Red. 

h + e + d + e 

80-100 

24 

Violet  red. 

d + e + f + (J 

90-110 

37 

Red. 

y*  -f  #7  4-  A -f  1 

100-120 

31 

Red. 

A + 1 -f“  y 4*  A 

A + c 4*  *■/  4-  c 

110-130 

) 

19 

Red. 

+ / 4-  4-  A 

4"  t 4“  y 4-  A 

V80-130 

25 

Red. 

The  best  results,  therefore,  are  obtained  when  a 
benzol  boiling  principiilly  between  90°  and  100°  C.  is 
used,  giving  an  aniline  boiling  for  the  most  part  be- 
tween 185°  and  205°  C.  Uliis  result  differs  but 
slightly  from  Heimann’s  ("see  ante),  the  best  oil  for 
fuehsine  being  stated  by  him  to  boil  01  per  cent, 
between  18.5°  and  190°  C.,  and  28’5  per  cent,  between 
190°  and  205°  C.  Girard  and  De  Laii;e  state  that 
the  most  suitable  oil  is  that  composed  of  sensibly 
equal  quantities  of  true  aniline  and  tolukhne,  and 
boiling  10  per  cent,  between  182°  and  185°  C.,  40  per 
cent,  between  18.5°  and  190°  C.,  40  per  cent,  between 
190°  iuid  195°  C.,  and  10  per  cent,  between  19,5°  and 
200°  C.  Kopp  states  that  the  best  fuehsine  oils  are 
found  to  boil  almost  wholly  between  185°  and  210° 


j C. ; whilst  Hofmann  found  that  various  specimens  of 
I the  oils  actually  in  use  on  the  large  scale  boiled  between 
j 182°  and  220°  C. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  DIPHENYLAMINE. 

The  apparatus  employed  by  Girard  and  De  Laire 
is  described  by  them  as  follows  (“Traite  des  Derives 
de  la  Ilouille,”  Paris,  1873): — 

An  autoclave  of  malleable  iron  0-6  metre  diameter 
and  0'8  metre  in  height  is  provided,  the  interior  being 
enamelled.  To  the  lid  are  affixed  a safety  valve,  a 
metaUic  pressure  gauge,  and  an  iron  tube  closed  at 
the  bottom  and  dipping  inwards  in  such  a manner 
that  the  end  of  the  tube  is  below  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  in  the  autoclave;  in  this  is  placed  a thermo- 
meter.* A condensing  tube  which  can  be  shut  off 
at  pleasure  by  means  of  a cock  is  also  adopted,  so 
that  the  interior  can  be  brought  into  free  communi- 
cation with  the  external  air  without  the  loss  of  vola- 
tile substances.  The  heat  is  communicated  by  a flue 
proceeding  from  a coke  furnace,  the  draught  of 
which  is  regidated  by  dampers ; tlie  direct  action  of  the 
fire  is  thus  avoided,  only  the  hot  products  of  combus- 
tion being  used  for  heating  the  autoclave.  The  annexed 
diagram  (Fig.  2,)  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  appara- 
tus. A cohobator  is  there  represented  as  also  attached 
to  the  autoclave ; this  can  be  shut  off  at  pleasure  by 
means  of  acock;  it  communicates  with  a cylindrical 
condensing  vessel  immersed  in  water,  the  puiqiose  of 
which  is  to  regain  ammonia  liberated  during  the 
reaction : 70  kilos,  of  perfectly  dry  anUine  hydro- 
chloride, and  50  of  aniline  are  introduced  into  the 

• The  indications  of  the  thermometer  are  more  accurate, 
and  the  fluctuations  of  temperature  are  registered  less  slowly, 
if  the  tube  is  lilted  to  the  height  of  some  inches  with  mercury. 
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autoclave  and  the  fire  raised ; the  thermometer 
quickly  mounts  up  to  200°  C.,  the  pressure  gauge 
indicating  no  excess  of  pressure.  After  this  point 
is  reached  the  thermometer  rises  only  slowly,  an  in- 
creased pressure  being  noticed  if  all  the  taps  are 
closed.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  if  the  ammonia 
generated  in  the  reaction  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
digester,  the  yield  of  diphenylamine  is  much  less  than 
if  the  ammonia  be  allowed  to  escape;  in  fact  Girakd 
and  De  Laire  have  found  the  inverse  reaction  to 
take  place  when  a salt  of  ammonia,  and  one  of  di- 
phenylamine,  are  heated  together.  . In  order  to  avoid 
this,  the  cohobator  is  opened  so  that  the  evolved 


ammonia  may  pass  off  into  its  appropriate  condenser, 
the  aniline  being  condensed  and  falling  back  into  the 
digester.  After  about  two  hours  the  cohobator  is 
shut  off,  the  thermometer  indicating  a temperature 
of  215°  or  220°  C.;  the  heat  being  continued,  the 
temperature  gradually  rises  to  250°  C.,  whilst  the 
pcessure  mounts  up  to  5 atmospheres.  The  whole 
operation  lasts  about  twelve  hours,  from  60  to  77  per 
cent,  of  diphenylamine  being  obtained ; if,  however,  the 
whole  of  the  ammonia  be  retained  in  the  autoclave, 
the  yield  does  not  exceed  from  20  to  30  per  cent. 

Tlie  diphenylamine  is  separated  from  unaltered 
aniline  by  adding  to  the  cooled  product  70  kilos,  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (which  dissolves  the  whole),  and 


next  pouring  it  into  300  to  400  litres  of  water; 
diphenylamine  then  separates  and  falls  to  the  bottom, 
whilst  aniline  hydrochloride  remains  dissolved.  Tlie 
precipitate  is  washed  with  a little  boiling  water  and 
finally  with  an  alkaline  ley  to  decompose  any  residual 
diphenylamine  hydrochloride,  and  is  then  either 
distilled  in  retorts  with  a large  heating  surface,  or  is 
recrystallized  from  petroleum  oils.  The  aniline  hydro- 
chloride dissolved  in  the  aqueous  liquors  is  regained 
by  evaporation,  &c.,  and  used  over  again. 

The  commercial  diphenylamine  thus  obtained 
usually  contains  a considerable  admixture  of  the 
liigher  homologues.  A mixture  of  about  18  parts  of 
diphenylamine  and  11  of  ditoluylamine  produces  a 
pure  deep  blue  on  oxidation  by  carbon  sesquichloride. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  METHYL  ANILINE  AND  DIMETHYL 
ANILINE. 

The  process  at  first  employed  for  the  production  of 
this  body  necessitated  the  use  of  iodide  or  bromide  of 
methyl,  and  hence  was  far  too  costly  to  permit  of  any 
large  development  of  the  industry.  Into  an  enam- 
elled autoclave  aniline  is  introduced,  and  then  in 
successive  portions  the  requisite  quantity  of  methyl 
salt ; much  heat  being  generated  during  the  mixture, 
it  is  necessary  to  add  the  methyl  salt  in  such  a way 
as  to  avoid  any  danger  of  mechanical  projection. 
This  is  effected  by  employing  a reservoir  consisting 
of  a tube  with  an  expansion  thereon,  with  a tap  above 
and  below  the  vessel  thus  formed ; this  is  adapted  to 
the  lid  of  the  autoclave.  The  top  cock  being  open 
the  methyl  compound  is  poured  in  through  a funmd; 
the  top  tap  is  then  closed,  and  the  lower  one  opened ; 
the  methyl  salt  thus  flows  gently  into  the  autoclave, 
no  projection  being  possible.  This  process  is  re- 
peated until  the  requisite  quantity  of  methyl  salt  is 
added  ; the  autoclave  is  then  heated  to  100°  C.  for 
one  or  two  hours.  After  cooling  soda  is  added,  and 
the  liberated  methyl  anihne  distilled  off  by  steam. 

Process  of  Bcmlf/,  Poirrkr,  and  Chappat.  — Fifty 
kilos,  of  pure  aniline  hydrochloride  and  30  of  methy- 
lic  alcohol  are  introduced  into  an  autoclave  resembhng 
that  employed  for  the  production  of  diphenylamine  ; 
the  whole  is  then  heated  cautiously  to  between  250° 
and  300°  C.  for  twelve  hours.  The  reaction  takes 
place  for  the  most  part  at  280°  C. ; a sudden  increase 
in  pressure  is  frequently  noticed,  occasionally,  it  is 
stated,  reaching  140  atmospheres.  To  avoid  acci- 
dents, therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  heat 
carefully,  diminishing  it  greatly  when  the  pressure 
begins  tc  rise  quickly,  or  even  cooling  the  vessel. 
When  the  operation  is  completed,  the  product  i-s 
treated  with  caustic  soda  ley,  to  decompose  the  hydro- 
chlorides of  methyl  and  dimethyl  aniline  formed ; and 
these  are  then  distilled  off  by  steam,  and  rectified,  if 
necessary,  in  an  oil  bath.  Besides  this  mixture  boil- 
ing near  200°  C.,  other  bodies  of  much  higher  boihng 
point  are  formed,  such  as  dimethyl  toluidine,  dimethyl 
xylidine,  &c.  This  mixture  is  used  for  Paris  violet 
without  any  separation  of  the  two  constituents  being 
attempted : the  larger  the  quantity  of  methylic  alco- 
hol employed  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  dimethyl 
aniline  present  in  the  product,  cxtms  paribus. 
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PoiRRiER  and  CiiARPAT  State  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim., 
Paris  [2j,  vol.  vi.  p.  502)  that  by  the  action  of  heat 
on  100  parts  of  hydrochloride  of  aniline,  and  50  to 
80  paits  of  methylic  alcohol,  only  three  to  four  hours’ 
treatment  at  250°  to  300°  C.  is  required,  the  hydro- 
chlorides being  thus  formed;  whilst  the  action  of 
100  parts  of  aniline,  100  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  50  to 
80  of  metliylic  alcohol  at  300°  C.  requires  several 
hours,  and  yields  chiefly  free  methyl  aniline.  Nitric 
methyl  ether  (methyl  nitrate)  acts  on  aniline  in  the 
cold,  but  only  slowly,  producing  methyl  aniline ; at 
100°  C.  this  action  is  rapid.  Heating  aniline  with 
methylic  alcoholic  chloride  (methyl  chloride)  at  the 
ordinary  pressure  also  fonns  methyl  aniline.  A 
larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  dimethyl  aniline  is 
always  formed  simultaneously,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  methyl  compoimd  used.  These  pro- 
cesses and  corresponding  ones  for  other  substitution 
derivatives  of  aniline,  are  included  in  their  patent 
(No.  71,970). 

ANILINE  DYES. 

With  the  exception  of  mauveine,  aniline  black,  and 
a few  dyes  not  yet  thoroughly  investigated,  all  the 
aniline  dyes  in  use  are  either  derived  from  fuchsine 
or  are  closely  connected  with  it.  For  convenience 
of  reference,  they  may  be  grouped  in  accordance 
with  their  colour  as  follows; — 

Red  Dyes. — Fuchsine  (also  known  under  the  name  of  Fuch- 
siacine,  Chyraline,  Azaleine,  Erythrobenzene,  Kosmiiline, 
Pseudo-rosaniline,  Aniline  red.  Magenta,  Solferiiio,  Ro;6ine, 
Anileine  roiigb,  Fuchsinic  acid,  Uubine,  &c.,  Ikc.) ; and  several 
others  of  minor  importance,  such  as  Rouge  de  Toluene 
(Uosatoluidine,  Toluene  red),  Rouge  de  Xylene  (Xylidene 
red,  Xyline  red,  Kosaxylidene),  Chrysaniliiie  red  (Chryso- 
toluidine  red),  Geranosine,  SafFranine,  Furfurol  red,  Ulrich  s 
scarlet,  &c. 

Blue  Dyes. — Bleu  de  Lyons  (Triphenyl  rosaniline,  Bleu  de 
nuit,  Bleu  Lumi6re,  Bleuine,  Girard  and  De  Laire’s  blue. 
Night  blue.  Bleu  de  Paris,  Ax.,  &c.).  Soluble  blue  (Nicholson’s 
blue.  Alkali  blue),  Diphenylamine  blue ; and  several  less  web- 
known  blues,  such  as  Coupler’s  indigo  blues,  Rosatoluidine 
blues,  Tolitidine  blue,  Miilhouse  blue,  Azurine,  Aldehyde  blue, 
Azuliue,  Azodiphenyl  blue,  &x. 

Violet  Dyes  and  Dyes  intermediate  hettreen  Red  and  Blue. — 
Mauveine  (Mauve,  Aniline  purple,  Aniline  violet,  Perkin’s 
violet,  Anileine,  Pheiiameine,  Violine,  Kosolane,  Tyraline, 
Harmaleine,  Indisine,  &c.,  &c.).  Hofmann’s  violets,  of  vari- 
ous shades,  Violet  blue.  Blue  violet,  Primula,  &c.,  &c.  Poir- 
rier’s  and  Chnppat's  violets  or  Violets  de  Paris  (Methyl 
violets),  of  various  shades;  and  several  others  of  less  im- 
portance. some  of  which  are  probably  mixtures  of  reds  and 
blues — Mono-  and  di-  phenyl  rosaniline  (Violets  de  Lyons, 
Violet  imperial,  Uahlia,  &c.),  Regina  purple  (Nicholson’s 
luirple),  Violaniline,  Mauvaniline,  Isopropyl  violet.  Turpen- 
tine violet  (Britannia  violet)  Wise’s  violet,  &c. 

(Ireen  Dyes.  — Iodine  green  or  Hotmaiin’s  green.  Methyl 
green  (Vert  de  Paris,  V’ert  soluble).  Aldehyde  green  (Viri- 
dine,  Aniline  green).  Perkin's  green,  Emeraldine.  Mixed 
greens,  usually  mixtures  of  picric  acid  and  blues  or  violets. 

Miscellaueous  Dyes. — Browns,  yellows,  oranges,  greys,  &c. 
Aniline  black. 

All  the  aniline  dyes,  with  the  exception  of  soluble 
blue  (alktili  blue),  and  a few  analogous  substances,  are 
biises  or  compound  ammonias.  In  many  cases  the  base 
itself  is  colourh'ss,  its  stilts  forming  dyes  of  great  in- 
tensity and  beauty,  such  as  rosaniline ; what  is  used 
for  dyeing,  therefore,  is  uniformly  a salt  of  the  ba.se. 
For  some  piuqioses  the  organic  sitlts  (tiie  acetate,  for 
insttince),  are  preferred,  for  others  salts  of  a minenil 
acid,  e.f/.,  the  hydrochloride.  'I’lie  iiitture  of  the  tint 
coinmunicated  is  usutdly  only  very  slightly  or  not  at 
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all  mo'.lified  by  varying  the  acid  of  the  salt.  Many  of 
these  bases  in  the  free  state  are  really  hydrates  (thus 
rosaniline  = C2gHj,,N3,Il20),  the  “ water  of  hydra- 
tion ” being  only  lost  by  heating. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  TIIE  ANILINE  DYES. 

1.  Red  Dyes.  A.  Fuchsine. — In  1843  Hokm.ann  ob- 
served that  a red  product  is  formed  when  aniline  is 
treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid;  Zinin  also  made 
the  same  observation  at  about  the  same  time.  In 
1856  Natanson  found  that  by  acting  on  ethylene 
chloride  with  aniline  at  200°  C.,  a deep  blood  red 
colouring  matter  is  fonned ; and  at  about  the  same 
time,  Hofmann  obfciined  a similar  substance  as  one 
of  the  products  formed  by  heating  to  170°  to  180°  C. 
for  thirty  hours,  a mixture  of  carbon  tetrachloride 
and  anUine.  There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that 
Natanson’s  and  Hofmann's  products  are  identical 
with  fuchsine.  The  manufacture  of  Hofniami's  red  has 
been  more  than  once  attempted  on  the  commercial 
scale,  and  a modification  of  it  is  employed  by  Girard 
and  De  Laire  in  the  manufacture  of  diphenylamine 
blue.  A committee  of  the  Societe  de  MuUiouse  re- 
ported very  favourably  on  the  results  of  the  process. 

The  technical  use  of  red  colours  derived  from 
aniline  did  not,  however,  commence  till  1859,  when 
Verguin  formed  a red  dyestuff  by  the  action  of 
heat  on  a mixture  of  tin  tetrachloride  and  com- 
mercial aniline  oil.  He  immediately  communicated 
his  process  to  MM.  Rknard  FrLres  and  Franc,  of 
Lyons,  who  commenced  manufacturing  the  dye  forth- 
with, taking  out  a series  of  patents  in  France  for 
the  use  of  this  and  other  metallic  chlorides,  and  other 
substances.  To  this  new  colour  the  name  Fuchsine 
was  applied,  according  to  one  account  in  honour  of 
the  manufacturer  (Renard  = Fuchs  = Fox) ; accord- 
ing to  anot'ier  version,  because  of  the  resemblance 
in  tint  of  silk  dyed  with  tliis  substance,  to  the  flower 
of  a variety  of  fuchsia  plant  {FucLsia  codined).  Other 
chemists  soon  ound  that  many  substances  of  a 
dehydrogenizing  character  formed  fuchsine  when 
heated  with  aniline  oil;  but  the  French  law  courts 
decided  that  the  use  of  such  other  substanees  con- 
stituted an  invfision  of  patent  right,  and  in  eonse- 
quence  the  manufacture  of  fuchsine  in  France  became 
virtually  a monopoly.  The  product  of  the  most 
important  of  these  new  processes  (that  proposed  by 
Durand,  Schlumuerger,  and  also  by  Gerber- 
Keller,  viz.,  the  action  of  nitrates,  more  especially 
mercuric  nitrate,  on  aniline  oils)  was  termed  . Izale'ine. 
Altliough  almost  identical  in  properties  with  fuchsine, 
it  is  in  fact  dissimilar,  the  one  being  a nitrate  of 
a compound  ammonia,  the  other  the  corresponding 
hydi'ochloride.  The  corresponding  aeetate  is  some- 
times designated  Roseine,  this  name  having  been 
originally  applied  to  a red  dyestuff  obtained  by 
oxidation  of  aniline  with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide 
of  lead  (see  infra). 

The  number  of  processes  for  the  conversion  of 
aniline  oils  into  a red  dye  (presumably  identical  with 
fuchsine,  though  frequently  called  by  anotlier  name) 
is  very  large ; some  of  these  were  obtained  as  bje 
products  in  the  manufacture  of  mauve. 
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Thus  Laurent  and  Casthelaz  prepared  a red 
dye,  termed  by  them  Erythrohmzol,  by  acting  on 
nitrobenzol  with  iron  filings  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  heating  the  mass.  Probably  the  colouring  nutter 
was  identical  with  fuchsine,  being  formed  by  a 
double  reaction,  viz. : — First,  the  action  of  the 
metallic  chloride  on  the  aniline,  analogous  to  that 
of  the  tin  tetrachloride ; and  secondly,  the  reaction 
of  nitrobenzol  on  aniline,  in  wliich  fuchsine  is  also 
formed.  This  latter  process  has  been  several  times 
patented  since  by  other  chemists,  and  quite  recently 
by  Meister  Lucius  and  Bruning,  who  are  now 
working  it  on  a large  scale.  Schlumberger  proposed 
the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  tin  amalgam; 
Depouilly  and  Lauth  utilized  the  reaction  of 
aniline  nitrate  on  aniline  (several  patents  involving 
this  reaction  have  been  subsequently  taken  out); 
Blockley,  Watson,  and  other  chemists  employed 
aqua  regia  in  some  form  as  an  oxidizing  agent; 
Gingon  used  gaseous  chlorine;  Mene  nitric  acid; 
Jacquemin  ferric  sulphate;  Williams  used  mer- 
curic phosphate  or  acetate ; Dale  and  Caro  a 
mixture  of  lead  nitrate  and  phosphoric  acid ; Smith 
used  antimonic  anhydride ; Gra'i  rix  a nitrate  of 
antimony  (/.c.,  a mixture  of  antimonic  oxide  and 
nitric  acid)  or  nickel  nitrate ; others  heated  aniline 
s ilts  either  per  .s'c  or  in  contact  with  sand  (probably 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  was  here  the  oxidizing  agent). 
IViLSON  heated  aniline  with  5 per  cent,  of  arsenic, 
nitric,  or  iodic  acid  to  120°  C.,  and  then  gradually 
added  manganese  dioxide ; whilst  recently  Ferriere 
has  obtained  a red  dyestuff  by  the  action  on  aniline 
acetate  of  an  animoniacal  copper  solution ; and  Claus 
and  also  Hajiel  have  obtained  a similar  product  by 
heating  aniline  with  sulphur  chloride. 

All  these  processes,  however,  and  others  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  in  detail,  have  been  practically  found 
infei'ior  for  commercial  purposes  to  the  method  now 
in  general  use,  viz.,  that  patented  almost  simultane- 
ously, in  England  by  Medlock  and  by  Nicholson, 
and  in  France  by  Girard  and  De  Laire  ; i.c.,  the 
use  of  arsenic  acid  as  a dehydrogenizing  agent. 

Medlock’s  patent  was  dated  January  18,  1860  ; 
Nicholson's,  January  26,  1860  (both  in  Great 
Britain) ; Girard  and  De  Laire’s  was  dated  May 
26,  1860  (France).  Arsenic  acid,  however,  had  been 
previously  mentioned  as  a fuchsine-producing  agent 
in  a patent  specification  of  Gerber-Keller  in  1859, 
and  had  been  described  by  B ecu  amp  in  the  latter 
end  of  1850.  Poulain  patented  in  1869  the  indirect 
oxidation  of  aniline  and  its  homologues  by  means  of 
chlorination  and  heating. 

Various  preparations  are  met  with  in  the  trade, 
designated  as  cerise,  maroon,  &c.,  which  are  mainly 
impure  fuchsine ; for  the  most  part  these  are  extracted 
from  residues  and  bye  products  of  the  manufacture. 

B.  Koiuje  de  toluene,  and  C.  XijUdine  red,  were 
introduced  by  Coupier  in  1866,  and  are  as  yet  but 
little  known. 

D.  Clir/isnnilme  and  chrijfiotoluidine  red. 

E.  O.ddulioa  and  decomponition  productt  of  I'osanilhie, 
I/era  nod  lie.  F.  So Jf  ranine.  G.  V Irichd  scarlet,  patented 
in  1869.  II.  Rosolic  acid. 


DYES. — Bed  and  Blue  Dyes. 


1.  Furfirol  red. — Stenhouse  found  in  1860  that 
when  aniline  acetate  and  furfurol  are  well  mixed 
together  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  a red  colouring 
matter  is  formed,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol,  wood  spirit,  and  strong  acetic  acid.  Ammonia 
dissolves  it  to  a colourless  liquor,  which  is  reddened 
again  by  acids.  It  dyes  silks  and  woollens  of  a fine 
red  tint,  but  it  is  very  unstable,  and  cannot  resist  the 
action  of  light,  and  even  fades  when  kept  in  the  dark. 
Attempts  were  made  to  manufacture  it  by  Persoz, 
but  without  success.  Toluidine  forms  a similar  pro- 
duct (Stenhouse — Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  xviii.  p.  537). 

2.  Blue  Di/es.—~A.  Various. — Fritsche  found  in 
1840  that  when  aqueous  aniline  salts  are  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate,  indigo  blue 
flakes  are  precipitated ; in  1860,  Calvert,  Lowe, 
and  Clift,  utilized  a similar  reaction  for  the  pre- 
paration of  a blue  dye,  called  by  them  Azurine,  by 
the  action  of  weak  soda  or  soap  solutions  on  goods 
printed  with  emeraldine. 

Caro  found  that  blue  products  were  formed  by 
the  reaction  of  nitrous  acid  on  fuchsine,  and  the  par- 
tial reduction  of  the  products  ; and  Lauth  observed 
in  1860  that  blue  bodies  result  from  the  action  of 
hydrogen  dioxide  on  aniline  salts,  or  of  certain  re- 
ducing agents,  such  as  stannous  chloride,  on  rosaniline 
salts.  These  substances  are  probably  closely  allied 
to  the  two  following  dyestuffs. 

3Iulhoii.se  Blue  and  Aldehyde  Blue. — The  former 
of  these  was  obtained  in  1861  by  Gros  Renard  and 
Schaeffer  by  boiling  together  rosaniline  nitrate, 
powdered  shellac,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  aqueous 
alcohol ; the  latter  in  1860  by  Lauth,  being  produced 
when  an  aldehyde,  or  a mixture  of  materials  that 
will  generate  aldehyde,  is  made  to  act  on  a hot  acid 
solution  of  aniline.  The  want  of  permanency  of  these 
dyes  has  led  to  their  almost  entire  disuse  ; although, 
unlike  most  aniline  colours,  they  possess  the  power  of 
adhering  to  cotton  without  mordanting. 

The  fugitive  blue,  or  violet  blue,  formed  by  the 
action  of  hypochlorites  on  aniline  (Runge’s  reaction), 
and  various  blues  of  a more  or  less  purplish  cast, 
formed  by  various  inventors  who  endeavoured  to 
imitate  Perkin’s  mauve,  are  probably  related  to  these 
substances  ; their  industrial  importance  is  small,  and 
of  their  chemical  composition  nothing  whatever  is 
known,  save  that  Runge’s  blue  is  closely  allied  to 
mauveine,  as  it  gives  rise  to  that  substance  on  boiling 
with  alcohol  (Perkin).  Guignon  Marnas  and  Bon- 
net have  prepared  a blue  aniline  derivative,  Azuline, 
by  heating  coralline  (7.  v.')  with  aniline. 

B.  Phenyl  and  Toluyl  Sidistitution  Derivatices  of  Furh- 
sine. — Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  arsenic  acid 
process  for  making  fuchsine,  it  was  noticed  that  by 
the  use  of  an  insufficient  quantity  of  acid  (less  than 
one  equivalent  for  one  of  aniline)  violet  and  even 
blue  products  were  obtained  instead  of  red.  Thus, 
in  1861,  Girard  and  De  Laire  patented  the  use  of  a 
mixture  of  1 part  acid  and  IJ  to  2 parts  aniline  for 
the  production  of  violet  and  violet  blue  dyestuffs  ; in 
a later  patent  the  action  of  aniline  on  a ready  formed 
rosaniline  salt  was  specified  for  the  same  purpose,  the 
first  product  being  a violet  dye,  which  by  further 
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treatment  gives  a blue  product.  Similar  patents 
were  subsequently  taken  out  by  many  chemists,  in 
order  to  overcome  certain  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  a pure  blue,  which  could  not  be 
obtained  by  the  patented  process  of  Gikakd  and 
De  Laire,  although  every  shade  of  violet  could  be 
readily  obtained  by  that  method.  To  effect  this  it  is 
essential  that  either  an  organic  rosaniline  salt  should 
be  used,  or  else  that  an  organic  potassium  or  sodium 
salt  should  be  also  added.  Thus  Monnet  and  Duuy, 
and  also  Nicholson,  treated  a mixture  of  rosaniline 
acetate  (formed  by  adding  free  rosaniline  to  acetic 
acid)  with  aniline.  Gilisee  heated  rosaniline  with 
aniline  acetate.  Price  proposed  to  heat  fuchsine  to 
159°  to  190°  C.  with  aniline  acetate,  valerate,  lactate, 
benzoate,  tartrate,  or  oxalate,  until  the  required  shade 
is  attained.  Passavant  heated  magenta  with  anUine 
and  acetate  of  soda ; the  potassium  salt  gives  a slight 
shade  somewhat  inclining  to  greenish,  according  to 
Price,  and  also  Levinstein.  Wanklyn,  Eolley, 
and  also  Holliday,  employed  benzoic  acid  in  the 
manufacture  of  aniline  blue ; C.  G.  AVilliams,  oleate 
or  oxalate  of  imiline.  Sciilumberger  treated  a mix- 
ture of  fuchsine  with  aniline  acetate  and  as  much 
sodium  carbonate  as  would  just  decompose  the  latter, 
and  so  on. 

In  working  the  process,  many  manufacturers  heat 
a mixture  of  fuchsine,  aniline,  and  sodium  acetate 
until  the  colour  becomes  a blue  violet  or  reddish  blue, 
and  then  add  to  the  mass  benzoic  acid,  benzoate  of 
potassium  or  sodium,  sodium  formate,  stearic  acid, 
sodium  stearate,  or  common  tallow  soap,  in  small 
quantities  at  a time,  until  the  proper  shade  appears; 
of  these,  soap  is  the  substance  most  frequently  em- 
ployed. 

The  crude  product  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of 
aniline  blue  is  (when  freed  from  excess  of  anibne) 
frequently  sold  under  the  name  of  Direct  blue ; this 
again,  when  purified  in  various  ways,  is  sold  as 
Purified  blue  and  Night  blue  {Bleu  Luinieref,  the  latter 
name  being  applied  to  such  special  varieties  as 
communicate  to  goods  dyed  with'  them  the  power 
of  retaining  a pure  blue  tint  by  artificial  light.  This 
blue  has  been  known  by  a variety  of  names,  more 
especLdly  as  Bleu  de  Lgoim,  Trijdiengl  rosaniline  blue, 
Girard  and  De  Loire's  bine,  and  Aniline  bine ; the  term 
Paris  blue  (Eleu  de  Paris)  has  also  been  applied  to  it; 
but  as  this  same  term  has  been  applied  successively 
to  nearly  every  other  blue  or  violet  blue  invented, 
and  is,  moreover,  often  used  on  the  Continent  to 
indicate  Prussian  blue  (ferric  ferrocyanide),  it  is  a 
name  not  to  be  recommended.  A dye  very  similar 
to,  if  not  identical  with  Eleu  de  Lyons,  was  also 
])i'o  luced  in  1800  by  Girard  and  De  Laire  by  o.xy- 
dizing  commercial  diphenylamine,  containing  dipara- 
toluylamine,  with  any  of  the  substances  capable  of 
use  in  manufacturing  fuclisine,  but  preferably  with 
scsquichloride  of  carbon  ; tliis  is  known  as  diphenyl- 
amine blue,  A similar  blue  is  produced  from  pure 
phenyl  paratoluidine.  Commercial  diphenylamine 
lilue  is  probably  a mixture  of  various  subsbinces,  the 
chief  of  which  are  also  jiresent  in  Eleu  de  Lyons. 
'I'he  blue  dye  of  Delvaux,  prepared  by  heating 
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rosaniline  hydrochloride  to  200-250°  C.,  was  pro- 
bably very  simil  ir  to  or  identical  with  Eleu  de  Lyons. 
Courier’s  rosatoluidine  blue  also  appears  to  be 
closely  allied  to  Eleu  de  Lyons. 

C.  Soluble  Blue,  Nicholson's  Blue,  Alkali  Blue. — 
Nicholson  found,  in  1862,  that  by  treating  Bleu  de 
Lyons  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  heating  the  mixture, 
a change  was  produced  in  the  dyestuff,  by  which  it 
was  rendered  readily  soluble  in  water ; the  product 
possesses  the  properties  of  an  acid,  forming  soluble 
alkaline  salts  possessed  of  much  less  colouring  power 
than  the  free  acid.  Accordingly,  in  practice,  this 
dye  is  used  in  a manner  altogether  different  from 
those  aniline  dyes  which  consist  of  a compound 
ammonia  united  with  some  acid,  such  as  hydrochloric 
or  acetic  acid ; the  slightly  tinted  alkaline  solution  of 
the  dye  (or  rather  of  its  alkaline  salt)  is  used  for 
dyeing,  and  the  colour  subsequently  developed  by 
passing  the  goods  through  an  acid  bath,  when  the 
acid  itself  is  set  free.  Another  soluble  blue  was  pre- 
pared, in  1861,  by  Persoz  de  Luynes  and  Salvetat, 
by  heating  together  9 parts  chloride  of  tin,  and  16  of 
aniline,  to  180°  C.  for  thirty  hours. 

D.  Azodiphenyl  Blue. — IIof.mann  and  Geyger  have 
recently  obtained  a blue  dye  by  the  action  of  aniline 
on  azodiphenyl  diamine. 

3.  Violet  ‘Dyes  and  Dyes  Intermediate  between  Bed 
and  Blue. — A.  Mmweine. — ^The  production  of  this 
dyestuff  from  aniline  by  Perkin,  in  1856,  is  the 
era  from  which  the  manufacture  of  aniline  colours 
actually  dates:  the  oxidizing  material  employed  by 
the  discoverer  was  potassium  dichromate,  but  it  was 
soon  found  that  many  other  oxidizing  agents  could 
give  the  same  results.  Of  these  the  most  satisfactory 
process  appears  to  have  been  that  patented  in  1860 
by  Dale  and  Caro,  viz.,  the  reaction  of  chloride  of 
copper  (or  a mixture  of  common  salt  and  sulphate  of 
copper)  on  an  aniline  salt. 

Depouilly  and  Lauth,  also  Coblentz,  used 
“bleaching”  powder  (Eolley,  and  also  Eeale  and 
Kirkham,  had  previously  found  that  by  adding 
chlorine  water,  or  bleaching  powder  solution,  to 
certain  aniline  salts,  a blue  liquor  was  obtiiined, 
becoming  purple  on  standing  and  capable  of  dyeing 
silk  without  mordants).  According  to  Kopp,  the 
product  of  the  action  of  bleaching  powder  on  aniline 
invariably  has  a redder  shade  than  that  produced 
by  means  of  bichromate.  G.  Williams  employed 
permanganate  solution,  and  thereby  obtained  not 
only  a purple  dye,  but  also  a more  soluble  red  one. 
D.  Price  employed  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
peroxide  of  lead,  obtaining  three  different  shades, 
according  to  the  relative  quantity  of  the  peroxide 
and  the  aniline  used : VioHne,  with  one  equivalent 
of  each ; Purpurine,  with  two  of  aniline  to  one  of 
peroxide ; and  Boseine,  with  one  of  aniline  to  two  of 
pei'oxide — two  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid  being 
used  in  each  case,  and  twenty  times  as  much  water 
as  aniline. 

Kay  obtained  a product,  llarmedine,  by  the  action 
of  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid  on  aniline. 
Kopp,  Stark,  and  also  Smith  prepared  violet  dyes  by 
oxidizing  an  aniline  salt  with  potassium  ferrieyanide, 
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Gratrix  employed  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of 
copper ; and  Lauth,  in  1860,  obtained  a blue  violet 
by  means  of  binoxide  of  hydrogen.  Phillips  used 
a mixture  of  bleaching  powder  and  sulphate  of  iron. 
These  and  numerous  other  processes  for  the  manu- 
facture of  violet  dyes,  m ith  the  exception  of  mauveine, 
have  either  never  been  adopted  or  have  fallen  into 
disuse. 

B.  HufmaniCs  ViokU. — In  1863  Hofmann  found 
that,  by  acting  on  fuchsine  with  methyl  or  ethyl 
iodide  or  bromide,  dyes  result  of  character  analo- 
gous to  Bleu  de  Lyons,  but  of  not  so  blue  a sha,de. 
Like  the  phenylated  fuchsines,  these  dyes  acquire 
progressively  a bluer  and  bluer  shade  the  further  the 
methylation  is  carried,  but  even  the  final  product 
(trimetliyliodide  of  trimethyl  fuchsine)  is  only  a 
blue  violet.  Curiously  enough,  the  body  preceding 
this  one  in  the  list  (dimethyliodide  of  trimethyl 
fuchsine)  is  a fine  green ; wliilst  all  the  others  (methyl- 
iodide  of  trimethyl  fuchsine,  trimethyl  fuchsine, 
dimethyl  fuchsine,  and  methyl  fuchsine)  are  of  shades 
decreasing  in  blue  cast  and  increasing  in  red  shade, 
the  nearer  the  body  stands  in  the  list  to  the  original 
fuchsine.  The  dyes  manufactured  of  this  description 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.,  Viokt  red  (ciokt 
roiujc),  marked  R ; Viokt  blue  (violet  bleu),  marked  B ; 
and  Viokt  hunierc,  marked  B B.  They  chiefly  consist 
of  mixtures  of  methyl  fuchsine  and  dimethyl  fuchsine ; 
dimethyl  fuchsine  and  triniethyl  fuchsine  ; and  of 
nearly  pure  trimethyl  fuchsine  respectively  (Girard 
and  De  Laire).  Similar  mixtures  of  the  correspond- 
ing ethyl  derivatives  also  possess  nearly  the  same 
tints,  but  are  somewhat  less  blue. 

The  term  “ Lumiere  ” is  technically  applied  to  these 
and  other  analogous  dyes,  in  order  to  indicate  their 
great  purity  of  tint;  even  by  artificial  light  the 
colour  of  goods  dyed  therewith  remains  the  same : 
ordinarily  the  terms  “violet  lumiere,”  “ bleu  lumiere,” 
mean  not  so  much  special  chemical  compounds,  as 
mixtures  so  prepared  as  to  possess  the  desired  quality, 
i.e.,  carefully  freed  from  any  constituents  which  could 
interfere  with  it. 

Ethylic  ethers,  other  than  the  iodides,  chlorides,  or 
bromides,  also  give  rise  to  violet  rosaniline  derivatives 
(probably  etliylated  rosanilines) ; thus  Levinstein 
has  prepiU’ed  a dyestuff  under  the  name  “ Dorothea,” 
by  the  reaction  of  nitric  ether  on  rosaniline. 

C.  Methyl  Violets  (Viokt  de  Paris). — The  prepara- 
tion of  the  alcoholic  iodides  required  for  Hofmann’s 
dyes  being  difficult  and  costly,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  high  price  of  iodine,  attempts  were  speedily 
made  to  attain  the  same  result  (viz.,  methylated  or 
etliylated  fuchsines)  by  a cheaper  process.  Lauth 
had  found  in  1861  that  by  the  oxidation  of  methyl 
and  ethyl  aniline,  dyes  are  obtainable  of  beautiful 
violet  hues,  but  of  not  very  permanent  characters, 
the  methylauiline  dyesbeingsuperior  to  those  derived 
from  ethyl  aniline:  but  no  practical  application  of 
this  discovery  was  made  until  1866,  when  Bardy 
succeeded  in  manufacturing  methyl  aniline,  and 
dimethyl  aniline,  at  a cheap  rate  by  heating  together 
aniline  hydrochloride  and  methylic  alcohol.  The 
public  tiiste  in  dyes  having  somewhat  altered  at  this 


time,  and  colours  that  would  stand  exposure  to 
light,  &c.,  without  alteration  being  no  longer  in 
exclusive  demand,  Poirrier  and  Ch.\ppat  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  violet  and  violet  blue 
dyes,  by  the  oxidation  of  the  methyl  aniline  thus 
obtained. 

The  manufacture  of  these  violets  is  now  cairied 
on  to  a large  extent,  and  there  seems  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  trade  will  continue.  There 
are  certain  differences  noticeable  between  the  two 
classes  of  dyes  that  in  various  cases  lead  to  the  pre- 
ference of  the  one  rather  than  the  other,  according 
to  the  taste  or  practical  experience  of  the  dyer. 
Recent  experiments  of  Hof.\lann  (“  Deut.  Chem. 
Ges.  Berichte,  vi.  3b2)  tend,  however,  to  show  that 
the  products  are  chemically  identical. 

D.  Miscellaneous  Violets  and  Mauves. — ^These  are 
for  the  most  part  formed  by  processes  substantially 
the  same  as  those  by  which  these  two  main  dyes 
are  produced,  the  difference  being  in  the  nature  of 
the  body  chosen  to  modify  the  rosaniline.  Thus : — 
W.\NKLYN  suggested  the  use  of  isopropyl  ioilide; 
Perkin  of  nascent  methyl  and  ethyl  bromides  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  heat  on  turpentine  and 
bromide  in  presence  of  alcohol,  and  Lauth  and 
Grlmaux  the  use  of  benzyl  chloride.  Wise  obtained 
a violet  by  acting  on  I uchsine  with  valeric  acid ; 
Kopp  heated  tannate  of  fuchsine  with  wood  spirit 
containing  hydrochloric  acid,  thus  probably  obtaining 
Hofmann’s  methyl  violet  by  the  action  of  methyl 
chloride.  Smith  heated  fuchsine  with  salicylic  acid, 
obtaining  a fine  violet ; he  also  employed  brominated 
acetone  derivatives,  forming  an  analogous  colour. 

The  Regina  purple  or  Nicholson  purple,  patented 
by  Nicholson  in  1862,  was  prepared  by  heating 
rosaniline  salts  to  about  210°  C.,  and  has  probably 
an  analogous  composition.  Delvaux  obtained  a 
somewhat  similar  substance,  together  with  a red 
dyestuff,  by  heating  aniline  hydrochloride  with  sand 
to  20O°-220°  C. ; the  red  product  was  soluble  in 
water;  the  violet  body  being  extracted  from  the 
residue  by  means  of  alcohol. 

In  1867  Girard,  De  Laire,  and  Chapoteau,  pub- 
lished the  results  of  an  investigation  on  the  bye  pro- 
ducts of  fuchsine-making ; from  these  they  extracted 
a violet  and  a mauve  dye,  termed  by  them  respec- 
tively riolaniUue  and  nianvauilinc.  The  same  bodies 
give  rise  to  various  blue  violets  by  operating  on 
them  with  methyl  iodide,  &c.,  in  the  way  that  Hof- 
mann’s violets  are  made.  Previously  to  the  publica- 
tion of  these  researches  Schneider  had  found  that  a 
violet  dyestuff  is  produced  along  with  the  “azaleine  ” 
prepared  by  means  of  mercuric  nitrate  ; and  Persoz, 
De  Luynes,  and  Salvetat  had  found  a similar  sub- 
stance in  the  product  of  the  action  of  tin  tetrachloride 
on  aniline ; Paraf  had  also  published  a process  for 
obtaining  from  fuchsine  residues  red,  puce,  and  violet 
dyestuffs  (Bull.  Soc.  Chem.  Paris,  [2]  vii.  92.) 

In  1865  a violet  was  sold  under  the  name  of 
Dahlia  Imperial,*  said  to  be  obtained  from  fuchsine 
residues ; it  gave  shades  of  gi-eat  beauty,  and  coin- 

* Tile  imnie  Dahlia  has  also  been  applied  to  various  other 
products. 
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manded  a high  price.  A similar  dyestuff  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  mauveine. 

St.edeler,  in  18i)6,  found  that  perfectly  pure 
aniline  gives,  on  treatment  with  arsenic  acid,  a violet 
substance  soluble  in  alcohol  (Bull.  .Soc.  Chim.  Paris, 
[2]  V.  22.')).  A violet  dye  is  also  obtainable  by  the 
action  of  heat  on  a mixture  of  aniline  hydrochloride 
and  nitrobenzene,  or  by  heating  together  at  180°- 
1 05°  C.  for  from  four  to  six  hours,  the  following  mix- 
ture : — Aniline  (from  benzol  boiling  constantly  at 
81 ',5°  C.),  10  parts;  nitric  acid  at  40°  B,  3 parts; 
hydrochloric  acid,  12  parts.  Probably  these  pro- 
ducts are  all  essentially  violaniUne.  (Coupier,  ibid. 
vi.  500.), 

By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  aniline,  a product 
(azodiphenyl  diamine)  results,  which,  when  pheny- 
lated,  forms  a blue  or  violet  dyestuff,  isomeric  or 
identical  with  violaniline  (Hofm.\nn  and  Geyger). 
This  reaction  has  not  yet  come  into  use  as  a trade 
process;  the  term  “azodiphenyl”  blue  has,  however, 
been  applied  to  the  product. 

4.  Green  D//c.<f.  — A.  Miscelhneous. — It  has  been 
long  known  that  certain  aniline  salts,  especially  the 
nitrate,  turn  green  on  the  outside  by  exposure 
to  air,  probably  by  oxidation.  AVii.lm  found  that 
when  potassium  chlorate  is  allowed  to  act  on  violet 
(mauveine?)  made  by  Depouili.y  and  L.\utii’s  pro- 
cess, a green  precipitate  is  formed,  and  a liquid  which 
communicates  a green  tint  to  wool  dipped  in  it,  and 
afteiTvards  exposed  to  the  air.  Beale  and  Kirkiiam 
also  found  that  by  the  continued  action  of  chlorine 
or  of  bleaching  powder  on  an  acid  solution  of  ani- 
line, a green  w'as  formed,  probably  by  further  oxida- 
tion of  the  violet  first  produced.  In  1860  Calvert, 
Lowe,  and  Clift  attempted  to  utilize  this  reaction 
for  colour  printing,  and  termed  the  tint  produced 
by  the  action  of  potassium  chlorate  on  aniline  salts, 
Emeraldiiie:  this  name  has  also  been  applied  to 
aldehyde  green. 

Green  colours  were  also  made  by  mixing  picric  acid, 
or  otlier  yellow  dyes,  with  aniline  blues  or  purples ; 
tliese  mixtures,  however,  were  unsatisfactory  in  tint 
by  artificial  light,  looking  dull  and  greyish.  The 
picrates  of  triethyl  rosaniline  and  trimethyl  rosaniline 
have  likewise  been  thus  used  to  a considerable  extent. 

B.  Aldehifde  Green  was  first  made  in  attempting  to 
fix  aldehyde  blue : for  this  purpose  Cherpin  made 
use  of  thiosulphate  (hyposulphite)  of  sodium  (it  is 
said  by  the  advice  of  a photographer  who  considered 
this  agent  the  universal  fixer).  IjUCU'S  subsequently 
employed  sulphuretted  hydrogen  solution,  and  then 
a solution  of  sulphurous  acid  to  develop  the  green 
tint ; Usebe,  sulphide  (not  polysulphide)  of  sodium ; 
and  lliRZEL  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Schlumberger 
j)repared  a similar  dye  bj'  treating  rosjitoluidine,  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  acid,  with  aldehyde. 

C.  Iodine  Green. — During  the  manufacture  of  IIOF- 
siann’s  violets  a gi-een  colour  is  sometimes  produced 
.along  with  the  violet  products;  but  until  about  1865 
this  substance  was  not  specially  prepared  or  isolated. 
In  that  year  Wanklyn  patented  a process  for  its 
production  ; Fili.manns,  and  also  Meister  Li  cit.’s 
and  BrCning,  h.ad,  however,  prepared  it  for  the 


market  previously  to  this.  At  first  it  was  sold  aa 
a picric  acid  or  tannin  compound,  nearly  insoluble 
in  water,  and  for  dyeing  purposes  was  dissolved  in 
.alcohol.  Of  late  years  the  “ iodine  green  ” of  com- 
merce has  been  divided  into  several  kinds;  thus, 
instead  of  the  picric  acid  compound,  a zinc  chloride 
compound  has  been  prepared  which  is  soluble  in  water. 
Frequently  the  dyestuff  has  been  sold  as  liquid  or  as 
a paste  re.adily  soluble.  In  order  to  save  the  iodine 
the  iodized  body  has  also  been  converted  into  the 
corresponding  chlorinated  derivative,  wliich  dyes 
equally  well. 

D.  Methijl  Green. — This  body  is  in  all  probability 
identical  with  “ iodine  green ; ” in  any  case  it  only 
differs  from  it  in  the  same  way  that  Violet  de  Paris 
differs  from  Hofmann’s  methyl  violet.  At  first  it 
was  produced  from  Violet  de  Paris  ,just  as  iodine 
green  itself  was,  viz.,  by  hesiting  with  the  iodide  of 
methyl  (ethyl  isopropyl,  amyl,  &c.,  &c.),  the  green  dye 
being  essentially  a dimethyl  iodide  of  a trimethylated 
fuchsine ; but  latterly  the  use  of  methyl  chloride  has 
superseded  that  of  methyl  iodide.  The  green  is  sent 
out  in  crystals,  solution,  or  a paste  consisting  either 
of  dimethyl  chloride  of  trimethyl  fuchsine,  or  of  the 
double  chloride  of  zinc  and  this  body,  or  of  some 
such  compound. 

Perkin'it  Green  is  stated  to  be  a magenta  derivative, 
more  closely  resembling  iodine  green  than  aldehyde 
green,  but  differing  from  it  in  being  more  soluble, 
and  also  in  being  precipitable  by  means  of  c,arbonate 
of  sodium : it  is  chiefiy  used  for  calico  printing. 

5.  Mixcellemeous  Dije.'i.  A.  Aniline  Black. — The 
various  aniline  blacks  in  use  are  not  strictly  speak- 
ing dyes ; they  are  almost  invariably  produced  during 
the  process  of  colour  printing,  or  by  some  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  printed  goods,  and  are  not,  like  the 
true  aniline  dyes,  in  a state  fit  for  immediate  use  by 
the  dyer.  Aniline  black  is  in  fact,  at  least  in  many 
instances  an  intensely  dark  green. 

In  1862  Lightfoot  printed  fabrics  with  a mixture 
containing  inter  alia  chlorate  of  potassium,  an  aniline 
salt,  and  copper  chloride;  by  the  reaction  of  these 
salts  on  each  other,  facilitated  by  exposure  to  air, 
black  is  developed.  The  copper  salt,  however,  acted 
injuriously  on  the  steam  - printing  rollers,  .and  the 
mixture  could  not  long  be  kept.  Subsequent  re- 
searches by  Lauth  and  others  showed  that  though 
copper  compounds  are  essenti.al  to  the  production  of 
the  colour,  they  need  not  be  soluble ; by  substituting 
sulphide  of  copper  for  chloride  the  injurious  action  on 
the  rollers  is  for  the  most  part  .avoided.  Versmann 
stiites  that  in  order  to  prepare  a good  black,  aniline 
as  free  as  possible  from  higher  homologues  should 
be  used,  the  purity  of  the  shade  being  exactly  pro- 
portionate to  th.at  of  the  aniline.  The  number  of 
modifications  of  the  processes  of  Lightfoot  and 
Lal’th  is  almost  innumer.able ; each  printer  has  his 
own  pet  fonnula.  The  general  belief  is  that  no  good 
black  can  be  fonned  without  copper.  Koeciilin, 
however,  states  th.at  the  oxidation  of  a solution  of 
aniline  in  hydrochloric  .acid  by  a mixture  of  potassium 
chlorate  .and  ferricyanide  yields  a good  black  dye. 
He  also  recommends  the  use  of  tartrate  of  aniliue 
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mixed  with  sal  ammoniac,  in  lieu  of  a mineral  salt, 
such  as  the  hydrochloride  of  aniline — injurj'  to  fabrics, 
mordants,  &c.,  being  thereby  avoided.  By  the  fur- 
ther action  of  bichromate  of  potassium  on  goods 
printed  with  aniline  black,  the  purity  of  the  black 
tint  is  much  improved,  and  more  solidity  given. 
Blumer  ZwEiFEL  States,  that  if  an  iron  salt  is 
substituted  for  a copper  salt  in  the  aniline  black 
mixtimes,  a dark  indigo  blue  is  produced,  and  not  a 
black  at  all.  Bolley  recommends  tliis  process  for 
printing  calicoes  with  indigo  blue  tints. 

B.  Yellow  and  Orange  Dges. — The  chief  of  this 
class  are  the  chrysaniline  of  Hof.mann  and  the  chry- 
sotoluidine  of  Girard,  De  Laire,  and  Chapoteau; 
these  are  commercially  known  as  “ Phosphine,” 

Victoria  orange,”  “ Aniline  orange,”  “Aniline  yel- 
low,” &c.,  and  are  probably  identical  in  the  main, 
the  orange  shades  being  communicated  by  a slight 
admi.vture  of  fuchsine.  They  are  extracted  from  the 
bye  products  of  the  fuchsine  manufacture.  Besides 
these  are  various  dyestuffs  of  minor  importance,  such 
as  Zinaline,  obtained  by  Vogel  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  fuchsine,  various  yellows  from  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  rosaniline  and  its  homologues, 
and  various  yellows  and  oranges  from  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  aniline.  Scheurer-Kestner  prepared 
a yeUow  dyestuff  by  the  action  of  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid  on  mauveine.  Oxidizing  agents  transform  this 
body  into  a red  product,  and  goods  dyed  with  it 
become  first  orange  and  then  red  by  exposure  to  air. 

C.  Aniline  Browns.  Pheni/lene  diamine  Brown. — By 
reducing  dinitrobenzene,  phenylene  diamine  results, 
and  by  acting  on  this  with  a nitrite  a brown 
colouring  matter  results.  It  dyes  silks  and  wools 
without  mordants. 

ll'iVe’.f  Brown. — Fuchsine  and  formic  acid  when 
heated  together  for  some  hours  give  an  orange  red 
colouring  matter,  which  when  heated  with  aniline 
becomes  chestnut. 

In  addition  to  these,  brown  dyestuffs  are  obtained 
from  leucaniline  and  chrysaniline ; Girard  & De 
Laire,  Siererg,  Jacobsen,  and  others,  have  pre- 
pared brown  dyestuffs  by  processes,  descriptions  of 
which  are  given  further  on. 

D.  Aniline  Gregs. — Casthelaz  has  prepared  a grey 
dyestuff  by  acting  on  mauveine  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  aldehyde  ; other  greys  have  also  been  described 
by  Block,  and  also  Carver  and  Tiierault. 

manufacture  of  aniline  dyes. 

The  limits  of  the  present  article  only  permit  a 
description  of  those  processes  which  have  been  suc- 
cessfully worked  on  the  large  scale;  and  although 
chronologically  the  dye  known  as  mauve  or  Perkin’s 
violet  comes  first  in  order,  it  is  more  convenient  to 
discuss  the  dyes  according  to  their  colours,  beginning 
with  fuchsine  as  the  most  important,  firstly,  on 
account  of  the  large  consumption  of  that  dyestuff 
as  such,  and  secomUy,  on  account  of  its  importance 
as  the  raw  material  in  the  manufacture  of  many 
other  dyes. 

Mann/acture  of  Fnchsine. — Verguin’s  process  was 
worked  by  MM.  Ricnard  Freres  and  Franc,  as  fol- 


lows, in  accordance  with  their  patent  of  April  8, 
1859  : — Into  an  enamelled  iron  pot  holding  some  20 
kilos,  were  introduced  10  kilos,  of  aniline  oil,  and 
then  7 of  tin  tetrachloride,  in  small  portions  at  a time, 
with  constant  stirring;  the  whole  was  then  heated 
under  a hood  on  a small  fire  until  it  boiled  gently ; 
the  mass  gradually  darkened  in  colour,  becoming 
deep  red,  and  finally  (in  about  half  an  hour)  appear- 
ing almost  black.  When  the  required  depth  of  shade 
was  attained,  the  fluid  was  poured  out  upon  cool- 
ing plates,  where  it  solidified  to  a mass  containing 
fuchsine  eorresponding  to  about  5 or  6 per  cent,  of 
rosaniline  hydrochloride,  aniline  hydrochloride,  salts 
of  tin,  and  bye-products.  Although  the  yield  was 
small,  the  tint  of  this  product  was  good ; no  purifica- 
tion was  attempted,  the  crude  melt  being  sent  direct 
into  the  market  under  the  name  of  fuchsine. 

The  azaleine  of  Gerber-Keller  was  prepared  by 
heating  together  10  parts  of  aniline,  with  7 to  8 of 
finely  powdered  dry  mercuric  nitrate ; the  liquid 
became  gradually  red,  the  operation  being  interrupted 
when  the  mass  began  to  thicken  and  emit  yellow 
vapours.  The  whole  was  then  poured  into  water, 
when  the  unaltered  aniline  floated  to  the  top ; the 
undissolved  portion  was  again  treated  with  water,  and 
from  the  solutions  thus  obtained  the  dyestuff  was 
thrown  down  by  addition  of  common  salt.  A much 
larger  yield  was  obtained  than  by  Verguin’s  method; 
the  mercury  was  almost  wholly  regained  in  the 
metallic  state,  whilst  the  nitric  acid  could  also  be 
recovered  from  the  liquors.  To  avoid  deflagration, 
and  to  obtain  the  best  yield.  Gerber-Keller  recom- 
mends the  operation  being  conducted  on  the  water 
bath  (au  bain-marie);  mercuric  nitrate  being  added 
in  small  portions  from  time  to  time  with  constant 
stirring  for  8 to  9 hours. 

Another  method  is  to  heat  a mixture  of  aniline  and 
a highly  concentrated  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate, 
free  from  excess  of  nitric  acid,  to  120°  C.  for  from  10 
to  18  hours.  Metallic  mercury  sinks  to  the  bottom  ; 
the  resulting  fluid  is  transferred  to  an  iron  still, 
and  unaltered  aniline  distilled  off  by  blowing  steam 
through  the  liquor ; the  dyestuff  is  precipitated  from 
the  remaining  solution  by  common  salt,  and  then 
recrystallized. 

The  dyestuff  made  by  means  of  mercuric  nitrate  is 
still  in  the  market,  though  not  in  such  large  quantities 
as  that  made  by  means  of  arsenic.  It  is  sometimes 
designated  as  Rubine  or  Rubine  imperial,  and  being 
free  from  arsenic,  is  sold  at  a high  price.  Confec- 
tionery, sausages,  wines,  and  liquors,  are  often  tinted 
with  it.  The  ordinary  arsenical  dye  is  sometimes 
used  for  these  purposes,  and  traces  of  arsenic  can 
often  be  detected  in  the  substance  thus  coloured. 
The  essential  difference  between  azaleine  or  rubine 
and  the  fuchsine  of  Verguin,  is  that  the  latter  is  a 
hydrochloride,  the  former  being  a nitrate  of  the 
same  base. 

In  an  English  patent  taken  out  by  Perkin,  the 
mixture  of  aniline  and  mercuric  sulphate  or  nitrate 
used  is  recommended  to  be  heated  to  about  175°  C. 

Lauth  and  Depouilly’s  method  depends  on  the 
action  of  heat  (150°-160°  C.)  on  a mixture  of  aniline 
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nitr  ite,  1 part,  and  free  .aniline,  from  G to  8 parts ; but 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  avoid  rise  of  temperature 
and  consequent  deflagration.  The  yield  by  this  process 
is  from  7 to  8 per  cent  as  a maximum,  and  the  pro- 
duct is  much  more  impure  than  that  obtained  by  the 
preceding  methods.  From  the  crude  melt  a purified 
dyestuff  is  obtained,  by  boiling  with  twenty  times  its 
weight  of  water ; unaltered  aniline  cairying  fuchsine 
nitrate  with  it  rises  to  the  surface  ; this  is  skimmed 
off  and  filtered  whilst  hot  through  sand,  and  crude 
fuchsine  nitrate  is  obtained  on  cooling  as  a greenish 
pasty  mass  with  met;illic  lustre.  Either  benzol  (boil- 
ing between  G0°  and  10U°  C.)  or  ether  may  be  used 
to  dissolve  out  tlie  aniline,  chrysaniline,  mauvaniline, 
&c.  The  residue  is  cooled  with  caustic  soda  or  potash 
ley,  the  aniline  nitrate  is  decomposed,  aniline  being 
carried  off  by  the  steam.  The  mixture  of  bases 
(rosaniline,  violaniline,  &c.)  is  then  treated  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  takes  up  chiefly  the 
rosiiniline  ; on  cooling  the  liquors  deposit  rosaniline 
hydrochloride. 

Notwithstanding  the  considerable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  making  this  process  work  commercially,  it 
has  been  from  time  to  time  revived  and  repatented 
with  but  slight  modifications ; thus  Hughes  patented 
a method  the  same  in  principle — viz.,  heating  together 
a mixture  of  aniline  oil,  20  parts,  and  nitric  acid  of 
specific  gravity  1'3G,  GJ  parts.  After  the  water  has 
distilled  off,  the  materials  are  kept  at  150°-200°  C. 
for  an  hour,  gently  boiling  ; a dark  red  syrup  is  thus 
obtained,  w’hich  is  treated  with  water  and  soda  to 
neutralize  free  acid,  and  then  well  washed  to  remove 
unaltered  aniline  nitrate. 

In  18G2  Laurent  and  Castiieuaz  prepared 
enithrolienzol  by  mi.xing  together  12  parts  of  nitro- 
benzol,  24  of  iron  filings,  and  G of  ordinary  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  allowing  the  mass  to  stand  for  24 
hours.  The  production  of  colour  is  much  facilitated 
by  heating  the  mixture.  Bolley  was  unable  to 
obtain  any  colouring  matter  by  action  in  the  cold. 
Coui’iER  has  proposed  a very  similar  method,  con- 
sisting in  the  heating  of  a mixture  of  aniline  ferrous 
chloride  and  nitrobenzol  to  200°  (see  infra). 

The  carbon  tetr.u  hloride  process  was  thus  worked 
by  Mdnnet  and  Duuv  : — A digester  furnished  with  a 
Siifety  valve  and  a thermometer  was  heated,  first  to 
11G°-118°  C.,  by  superheated  steam,  and  finally  to 
170°-180°  C.  After  cooling  the  mass  was  extracted 
whilst  still  warm,  and  boiled  with  water  so  as  to  get 
the  dyestuff  in  solution.  The  proportions  used  xvere 
aniline  oil,  4 parts,  and  carbon  tetrachloride,  1 part. 
The  yield  is  stated  to  be  much  superior  to  that 
obtained  by  means  of  tin  chloride. 

Delvaux  heated  a mixture  of  dry  aniline  hydro- 
chloride 100  parts,  aniline  oil  72  pirts,  and  dry  sand 
1000  p.irts,  to  110°-120°  C.  for  15  hours.  On  boiling 
the  product  with  water,  a large  quantity  of  fuchsine 
is  dissolved  out  ns  hydrochloride  ; the  remainder  can 
be  extracted  by  alcohol,  or  by  first  boiling  with  an 
alkali  luid  then  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Lauth 
hiw  pro[)osed  a similar  process  for  the  preparation  of 
Paris  violet  from  methyl  aniline. 

Smith’s  antimony  process  is  thus  carried  out:  G 


p.irts  of  antimony  are  heated  with  29  of  pure  nitric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-44,  added  in  small  portions,  from  half 
to  three  quarters  of  an  hour  being  required  for  3 kilos, 
of  antimony.  The  vessels  used  are  of  earthenware, 
fixed  inside  cast-iron  pans  with  Roman  cement.  The 
nitrous  fumes  given  off  are  utilized  for  vitriol  making. 
Constant  stirring  throughout  the  oxidation  process 
is  necessary ; finally  a white,  very  acid,  and  slightly 
damp  powder  is  obtained.  This  is  heated  for  12 
hours  till  dry,  and  is  then  calcined  at  a dull  red  heat 
in  cast-iron  vessels,  in  batches  of  50  kilos.,  till  all 
free  nitric  acid  and  moisture  is  driven  off.  A yellow 
powder  of  antimonic  anhydride  then  results. 

Eight  vols.  of  aniline  are  mixed  with  nine  of  com- 
mercial hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  T1G5,  and  the 
whole  evaporated  on  a sand  bath  till  thick  white 
vapours  are  evolved ; it  is  very  essential  that  no  free 
acid  should  be  here  present.  This  can  be  readily 
effected  by  an  exact  neutralization  of  the  acid  by 
aniline ; the  point  of  neutrality  being  determined,  not 
by  the  ordinary  test  papers,  but  by  means  of  paper 
soaked  in  fuchsine  solution.  A violet  or  bluish  tint 
is  given  to  the  paper  by  a trace  of  acid. 

Twenty-five  kilos,  of  dry  aniline  hydrochloride  are 
charged  into  an  earthenware  conical  pot,  set  in  an 
iron  pan  heated  to  240°  C.  by  a paraffin  bath.  When 
thoroughly  melted,  32  kilos,  of  antimonic  anhydride 
are  added  in  four  batches,  hour  by  hour  with  constant 
stirring.  A tolerably  energetic  action  is  set  up,  but 
this  soon  subsides,  and  altogether  ceases  in  from  five 
to  six  hours.  Tlie  “melt”  is  then  ladled  out  by 
copper  ladles  and  allowed  to  cool. 

During  the  melting  from  2^  to.  3 kilos,  of  free 
aniline,  and  2 to  2^  kilos,  of  water  pass  off;  these 
are  condensed  by  a head  connected  with  a condensing 
worm,  a draught  being  kept  up  by  placing  the  free 
end  of  the  worm  in  connection  with  a chimney. 

The  “ melt”  is  powdered  and  mixed  with  22^  kilos, 
of  coarsely  powdered  soda  crystals,  and  30  litres  of 
water ; carbonic  acid  is  disengaged.  The  whole  is 
then  heated  to  80°  C.  for  an  hour  wdth  continual 
stirring,  allowed  to  settle,  the  deposit  strained  on 
calico,  and  slightly  washed  with  cold  water.  The 
moist  solid  mass  is  then  heated  with  300  litres  of 
water  in  a copper  boiler  by  means  of  steam.  The 
solution,  after  settling,  is  filtered  into  crystallizing 
pans.  The  residue  is  again  treated  with  200  litres  of 
water,  and  the  liquor  also  filtered  into  crystallizing 
pans.  The  insoluble  portion  is  boiled  with  another 
100  litres  of  water,  and  the  colour  precipitated  from 
the  solution  by  common  salt;  and  finally  the  resi- 
dues are  exhausted  with  water,  and  the  liquors  used, 
together  with  the  mother  liquors  from  the  crystalliz- 
ing pans,  for  the  treatment  of  a fresh  batch.  M’hen 
the  impurities  become  so  concentrated  in  the  liquor 
that  the  dye  will  not  cryst.dlize  properly,  but  requires 
to  be  precipitated  by  common  salt,  the  antimony  is 
regained  from  the  insoluble  residue  by  heating  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  common  salt,  and  charco;d,  in  a 
specially  constructed  furnace.  Tw'o  - thirds  of  the 
antimony  used  is  thus  regained  in  the  metallic  state. 
'I’he  yield  of  moist  fuchsine  obtained  is  about  7 to  74 
kilos.,  in  certain  cases  as  high  as  12  to  124  kilos., 
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containing  about  half  its  weight  of  dry  colour.  Some 
V irieties  of  aniline  oil  require  more  antimonic  anhy- 
dride than  others ; thus,  for  some  kinds  equal  weiglits 
sutiice,  whilst  for  others  25  parts  of  aniline  hydro- 
chloride require  35  of  anhydride.  (Sieberg,  Dimjler's 
Pol  Journal,  clxxi.  366.)  Keimann  states  that  this 
process  is  very  long  and  inconvenient,  and  is,  in  fact, 

of  no  value,”  as  useful  magenta  cannot  be  made  by 
its  means ; the  manufacture  of  magenta  in  this  way 
w.is,  however,  carried  on  by  the  inventor,  in  Glas- 
gow, on  a large  scale  for  several  years  (several  cwts. 
of  aniline  being  worked  up  daily). 

I’lie  reaction  of  uitrobeuzol  on  aniline,  or  an  aniline 
salt,  appears  to  be  commercially  applicable  as  a means 
ot  producing  fuchsine,  though  till  recently  it  has  not 
found  much  favour;  certain  metallic  salts  greatly 
facilitate  the  reaction.  Holliday  heated  to  227°  C. 
for  several  liours  a mixture  of  aniline  of  high  boiling 
point  2 parts,  commercial  hydrochloric  acid  2 parts, 
and  nitrobenzol  about  1 part,  and  obtained  a “melt” 
containing  much  fuchsine, 

Staedeler  has  published  the  res5ults  of  several  ex- 
periments on  the  reaction  of  nitrobenzene  on  aniline 
and  toluidine,  showing  that  blue,  violet,  and  rose 
colouring  matters  are  readily  obtainable,  according  to 
tlie  nature  and  proportions  of  the  materials  used  and 
the  heat  employed  in  its  duration 

CoLTiER  has  patented,  amongst  other  processes, 
the  heating  together  of  the  following  mixtures  for  the 
production  of  rosatoluidine,  rosaxylidine,  and  viol- 
aniline  products  respectively : — (1.)  “ Coupler's  nitro- 
toluol  ” (a  mixture  of  para-  and  meta-  nitrotoluene), 
95  parts ; C oupi(«’'s  toluidine  (a  mixture  of  para-  and 
meta- toluidine),  67  parts;  hydrochloric  acid,  65  paids ; 
and  ferrous  chloride,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  ferric 
chloride,  7 parts.  (2.)  Coupler's  xylidine,  75  parts; 
and  Coupler's  nitro.xylol,  105  parts. 

SCHUTZENBERGER  States  that  the  dyestuff  obtained 
by  process  (1)  is  identical  with  ordinary  rosaniline, 
whilst  the  yield  is  as  great,  if  not  greater  (Jahres- 
hericlif,  1869,  1162).  Greiff,  on  the  other  hand 
(Ihifl.  1163),  found  that  much  resinous  mattei  was 
formed,  and  also  a large  quant.ty  of  a dirty  violet 
product. 

Lauth  adds  stannous  chloride  to  a mixture  of 
aniline  and  nitrobenzol,  when  an  energetic  action 
ensues.  By  adding  boiling  water  when  the  tint 
becomes  dark  brown,  a solution  containing  much 
fuchsine  is  obtained. 

Meister  Lrcu’s  and  BRt'xiXG  have  recently 
revived  the  manufacture  of  fuchsine  by  the  reaction 
of  nitrobenzol  on  aniline,  and  are  now  sending  into 
the  market  considerable  quantities  of  fuclisine  made 
in  this  way.  Like  the  rubine  prepared  by  means  of 
mercuric  nitrate,  this  dyestuff  is  free  from  arxenic, 
and  hence  is  specially  suitable  for  the  artificial  color- 
ation of  edible  substances.  Their  process  of  manufac- 
ture is  stated  to  differ  from  that  of  Courier  in  certain 
particulars,  although  based  on  the  same  principles. 

Medlock's  process  for  the  manufacture  of  fuchsine 
is  by  heating  2 parts  of  aniline  with  1 of  “dry  arsenic 
acid.”  Ilis  specification  was  so  worded  that  his  pro- 
cess, as  actually  patented,  was  practically  valueless. 


and  considerable  litigation  was  the  result.  Arsenic 
anhydride,  As^O-,  appears  to  be.  in  fact,  incapable 
of  transforming  aniline  oil  into  fuchsine ; in  order  to 
form  this  dyestuff  it  is  essential  that  a hydrated  oxide 
of  arsenic  should  be  present,  i.e.,  that  the  elements 
of  water  should  be  present,  associated  with  those  of 
arsenic  anhydride,  forming  what  is  now  spoken  of 
as  arsenic  acid,  c.^.,  As./I^.-SH^O,  or  lIjAsO^  A 
very  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  this  substance 
is  used,  the  excess  of  water  being  volatilized  before 
the  reaction  is  completed. 

The  arsenic  acid  was  formerly  prepared  by  acting 
on  white  arsenic  (.Vs.jOg)  with  nitric  acid.  A cheaper 
process  is  to  treat  tlie  arsenious  oxide  suspended  in 
water,  or  preferably  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  chlorine , it  is  usually  employed  in  the  form  of 
a syrupy  liquid,  containing  from  70  to  75  per  cent, 
of  As^Oj.  The  first  method  adopted  was  to  heat  a 
mixture  of  about  100  parts  of  aniline  oil,  and  150  to 
160  of  this  acid  (or  a proportionally  larger  quantity 
of  a weaker  acid)  in  an  iron  pot,  preferably  enamelled 
internally,  set  either  in  a sand  or  hot-air  bath,  or 
better  stdl,  in  an  oil  bath,  md  covered  with  a Lood 
connected  With  a flue,  to  avoid  injury  to  the  work- 
men by  the  vapours  evolved.  The  heat  being  gently 
raised  with  coiUinual  stirring,  water  was  evolved,  to- 
gether with  some  aniline  vapours ; the  mass  gradually 
acquired  a deep  brownish  red  tint,  becoming  thicker 
and  thicker,  the  temperature  gradually  rising  to  a 
point  between  150°  and  190°,  too  high  a temperature 
being  avoided  as  prejudicial  to  the  yield  and  purity  of 
the  colouring  matter.  From  time  to  time  sanqiles 
were  drawn,  and  when  these  presented  the  right 
appearance,  possessing  after  cooling  a metallic  bronzed 
tint,  and  breaking  with  a clean  shining  fracture,  the 
heat  was  discontinued ; the  product  (technically 
called  the  “melt”)  being  ladled  out  on  to  iron  plates 
to  cool.  When  solid,  the  cakes  were  pulverized  and 
then  subjected  to  further  treatment  with  solvents  to 
extract  the  red  colouring  matter. 

Numerous  improvements  and  modifications  have 
been  made  in  this  first  rough  process.  In  the  first 
place,  the  aniline  volatilized  was  a considerable  source 
of  loss ; this  was  avoided  by  applying  a cover  and 
condensing  worm  to  the  pot.  The  next  improve- 
ment was  to  use  larger  vessels,  in  which,  by  applying 
meclianical  agitators  moved  by  steam  power,  a much 
more  unifonn  quality  of  product  could  be  obtained. 
The  ladling  out  of  the  “melt”  while  yet  fluid,  and 
the  pulverization  of  the  solidified  mass,  constantly 
exposed  the  workmen  to  the  injurious  action  of  the 
vapours ; again,  the  presence  of  unaltered  aniline  in 
the  “melt”  is  prejudicial  to  the  effectual  extraction 
of  fuchsine,  or,  at  least,  lengthens  the  process,  the 
final  products  (rosaniline  salts)  being  less  easily 
purified  by  crj'staUization  in  presence  of  aniline  salts 
than  in  their  absence.  Besides  these  imperfections, 
it  frequently  happened  that  unsuitaL  e aniline  oils 
were  employed,  occasioning  a great  deficiency  in  the 
yield.  Thus  Nicholson  and  other  manufacturers 
soon  found  practically  that  a body  containing  nearly 
100  per  cent,  of  pure  aniline  (i.e.,  an  oil  made  from 
a benzol  boiling  at  81°  or  thereabouts,  and  boiling  at 
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close  upon  182°  C.),  was  not  the  best  material  to 
operate  on ; an  oil  distilling  for  the  most  part  be- 
tween 185°  and  200°  C.  being  more  suitable.  Until 


IIiifmann’s  researches  had  cleared  up  the  composition 
of  fuchsine,  the  raison  d'etre  for  this  was  unknown, 
althougli  the  fact  was  certain. 

Tlie  improved  method  employed  at  the  present 
day  is  thus  described  by  GiiiARO  and  De  Laiue. 
Into  a retort  holding  about  2.5((0  litres  are  introduced 
successively  800  kilos,  of  aniline  oil 
(either  prepared  by  partial  fractional 
distillation  of  benzol,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce directly  a suitable  anihne,  or  by 
mixture  of  various  kinds  of  aniline 
oil,  so  as  to  obtain  an  oil  of  suitable 
composition),  find  136(5  kilos,  of  acid, 
contfiining  72  percent,  arsenic  anhy- 
dride (this  solution  will  not  solidify 
even  in  the  winter).  An  agihitor 
moved  by  steam  is  provided,  the  axle 
of  which  is  hollow,  so  that  steam  can 
he  admitted  to  the  bottom  of  the 
retort  through  the  spindle  of  the  agi- 
tfitor  itself.  In  the  base  of  the 
retort  are  two  doors  for  with- 
dmwing  the  finished  charge,  and  at  the  top  a safety 
vfilve.  and  a tap  connected  by  a pipe  with  a hink  of 
hot  Wfiti'r.  Fig.  3 indicates  the  general  disposition 
of  the  fijfpfinitus : — a,  o,  the  body  of  the  retort ; b,  b, 
the  dome ; r,  the  hollow  axle  of  the  agibitor ; d,  d,  j 
the  sermted  arms  of  agitfftor,  to  prevent  the  material 

voi,.  I. 


from  sticking  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort ; c,  the 
steam  tube ; ,/,'  the  manhole ; g,  g,  openings  for  with- 
drawing the  charge  ; h,  h,  hot-air  flues  for  heating  the 
retort : these  can  be  opened  so  as  to  cool  the  retort 
in  case  of  necessity,  d he  neck  communicating  with 
the  condensing  womi  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
apparatus,  and  is  not  shown  in  the  section. 

The  retort  is  heated  by  hot-air  flues,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a good  condensing  worm  to  condense  the 
aniline  and  water  that  pass  over ; the  temperature 
should  not  rise  above  190°-20U°  C.  In  from  eight 
to  ten  hours  the  operation  is  completed,  the  progress 
being  judged  by  measuring  the  bulk  of  the  condensed 
liquor.  Idiis  sliould  amount  to  about  850  litres,  and 
after  saturation  with  salt  about  440  kilos,  of  aniline 
and  410  litres  of  water  should  be  obtained.  When 
800  litres  of  distillate  have  passed,  and  the  operation 
is  nearly  finished,  the  fire  is  withdrawn,  the  residual 
heat  of  the  furnace  being  sufficient  to  finish  the 
distillation  of  the  unchanged  aniline.  To  separate 
the  last  traces  steam  is  blown  through  the  “melt” 
in  the  still,  wliich  mechanically  carries  over  the  last 
portion  of  the  aniline  vapour.  A small  quantity  of 
hot  water  is  then  run  in,  and  then  more  in  sm;dl 
quantities  at  a time  ; heat  may  be  reapplied  to  the 
retort  to  facilitate  the  “ hydration  ” process.  At  the 
end  of  about  an  hour  a homogeneous  fluid  mass  is 
obtained,  which  is  run  off  through  the  openings  into 
the  solution-vats  for  the  next  operation. 

By  this  process  great  economy  in  labour,  fuel,  and 
cost  is  effected ; and  in  addit.on,  the  operation  of 
pulverizing  the  cake  of  solidified  melt  is  avoided,  so 
that  the  workmen  are  in  no  way  expose'd  to  the 
chance  of  inhaling  arsenical  dust,  or  to  the  other 
painful  consequences  produced  by  the  local  action  of 
sohd  arsenical  matters  (sores,  ulcerations,  &c.)  Four 
men  can  thus  work  off  2000  kilos,  of  crude  material  per 
diem,  and  of  these  three  are  only  required  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  operation ; by  the  older  processes 
ten  men  are  required  to  turn  out  as  much  material. 

In  many  factories,  instead  of  admitting  steam  at 

Fig.  4. 


the  end  of  the  operation  to  distil  off  the  last  traces  of 
aniline,  and  running  in  hot  water  to  avoid  the  pro- 
duction of  a solid  cake,  the  “ melt”  is  run  out  on  to 
cooling  plates,  placed  under  a hood  to  carry  off  the 
aniline  vapour.  The  cake  is  then  transferred  to  a 
boiler  provided  with  an  agifcitor.  Fig.  4.  «,  a,  is  the 
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boiler  set  horizontally ; b,  b,  is  the  spindle,  and  c,  c, 
are  the  vanes  of  the  agitator ; d,  d,  the  steam  pipes 
for  heating  contents  of  boL'er;  e,  the  discharging 
cock ; /,  steam  tube ; and  7,  the  cogwheel  conimuni- 
eating  motion  to  the  agitator.  When  worked  up 
with  hot  water  (or  other  solvent)  the  dyestuff  is 
extracted  without  necessitating  a previous  pulver- 
ization of  the  cake.  Lixiviation,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  alkali  manufacture,  is  ineffective  for  fuchsine- 
making,  the  insoluble  matter  being  of  a viscid  resin- 
ous nature.  Great  loss  of  dyestuff  is  occasioned  by 
the  nechanical  covering  up  of  its  particles,  unless  a 
continuous  agitation  is  kept  up;  even  as  it  is,  the 
insoluble  residues  left  after  treating  the  crude  fuch- 
sine often  contain  3 to  4 per  cent,  of  rosaniline. 

As  before  stated,  in  the  first  days  of  fuchsine- 
making  tlie  crude  melt  was  often  sold  to  the  dyer,  who 
simply  dissolved  it  in  hot  water,  filtered,  and  used  the 
liquor.  A demand  for  a purified  article,  however, 
soon  sprung  up.  At  first  the  colour  maker  contented 
himself  with  simply  extracting  the  soluble  dyestuff 
with  boiling  water,  filtering  through  beds  of  sand, 
and  precipitating  the  clarified  liquor  with  common 
salt  in  excess.  A mixture  of  arseniate  and  hydro- 
chloride insoluble  in  brine  was  thus  thrown  down. 
It  was  soon  found  that  hydrochloric  acid  was  a much 
better  solvent  than  plain  water.  'Ilie  liquors  obtained 
by  this  means  were  precipitated  by  common  salt,  or 
by  addition  of  just  sufficient  soda  to  saturate  the  acid 
and  form  brine,  and  the  precipitate,  consisting  mainly 
of  fuchsine  hydrochloride,  was  redissolved  and  re- 
crystallized ; or  they  were  precipitated  by  lime,  soda, 
•fee.,  in  excess,  and  the  precipitate  dissolved  up  in  some 
other  acid  (e.f/.,  nitric,  oxalic,  or  acetic),  and  the 
corresponding  salt  thus  formed  was  purified  by  crys- 
tallization. The  arsenious  chloride  vapour  evolved 
by  the  hydroehloric  acid,  and  the  aniline  vapours 
thrown  off  by  the  action  of  the  alkalies,  were  highly 
injurious  to  health. 

IIaredank  proposed  the  following  modification  of 
the  process  for  obtaining  the  hydrochloride  (^Dingler's 
Po'.  Journal,  clxxi.  73) — 1 part  of  “melt”  and  5 of 
water  are  used,  and  as  much  common  salt  as  is  equiva- 
lent  to  the  arsenic  acid  originally  employed;  these  are 
thoroughly  boiled  together,  when  rosaniline  hydro- 
chloride is  formed,  insoluble  in  the  saline  liquor  con- 
taining sodium  arsenite  and  arseniate.  This  liquor  is 
run  off  and  the  resinous  mass  thoroughly  boiled  with 
water : an  impure  solution  of  rosaniline  hydrochloride 
is  obtained,  filtered,  and  then  allowed  to  crystallize, 
and  the  crystals  purified  by  repeated  crystallization. 
By  this  process  the  rosaniline  arseniate  and  arsenite 
are  converted  into  hydrochloride  without  the  evolu- 
tion of  arsenical  vapours. 

The  filtration  of  the  liquors  is  best  effected  by 
means  of  the  following  device  (Fig.  5) — ordinary 
filters  are  practically  useless,  as  they  rapidly  become 
clogged  by  the  viscid  insoluble  matter.  A tube,  a,  a, 
dips  down  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  b,  b; 
on  this  tube  is  a nearly  spherical  expansion,  c,  c,  con- 
sisting of  two  concave  iron  vessels  capable  of  being 
united  together  by  a flange  and  screw  bolts,  d,  d: 
between  the  mouths  of  these  two  vessels  is  strained 


a sheet  of  felt  or  other  filtering  material,  a perforated 
iron  plate,  c,  being  fixed  above  to  -prevent  rupture  of 
the  filter  cloth.  The  boiler  is  so  constructed  that  it 
can  be  made  steam  tight;  when  steam  is  admitted 
the  pressure  forces  the  liquid  up  the  pipe,  a,  a,  and 
through  the  filtering  cloth  upwards  to  a receiving 
tank.  The  tarry  matters  being  thus  left  on  the  undir 
side  of  the  filter  drop  off  by  their  own  weight  and 
fall  back  into  the  boiler.  A set  of  these  filters  is  so 
arranged  that  any  one  can  be  shut  off,  the  hemi- 
spheres opened,  and  a new  filter-cloth  substituted 
for  the  old  one  with- 
out interfering  with 
the  action  of  the 
others.  Differently 
shaped  filters  con- 
structed on  the  same 
principles  are  fre- 
quently employed. 

The  liquid  mass 
obtained  by  the  im- 
proved process,  or 
the  crude  “melt,” 
is  usually  treated  in 
one  of  the  following 
ways,  viz. : — (1) 

Boiling  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  pre- 
cipitation of  the 
dyestuff  with  sodium 
carbonate,  as  de- 
scribed below  (chalk, 
limestone,  or  marble 
powder,  may  also  be 
used  instead  of  car- 
bonate of  soda).  (2) 

Boiling  with  water 
alone,  or  preferably 
with  water  very 
feebly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  subse- 
quent filtration  and  treatment  of  the  filtrate  with 
common  salt.  (3)  Boiling  with  water  and  excess  of 
lime,  chalk,  or  soda.  In  each  of  these  processes  the 
boiling  is  best  effected  under  pressure,  time  and  labour 
being  saved,  and  more  concentrated  solutions  obtained. 

For  the  first  method  the  following  proportions 
may  be  taken : — Solid  “ melt,”  or  its  equivalent  of 
liquefied  mass,  11  parts;  hydrochloric  acid,  2 parts; 
water,  33  parts.  Steam  is  passed  through  for  three 
or  four  hours,  or  until  the  residue  becomes  pulveru- 
lent and  contains  little  or  no  red  soluble  matter;  the 
liquor  is  then  filtered  and  treated  rvith  soibum  car- 
bonate in  quantity  just  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the 
ai-senic  and  hydrochloric  acids  present.  Rosaniline 
hydrochloride  is  precipitated,  being  insoluble  in  the 
i-csulting  soda  liquors,  and  floats  to  the  top,  being 
buoyed  up  by  the  carbon  dioxide  bubbles  formed, 
and  is  skimmed  off,  dissolved  in  water  by  means  of 
steam,  and  crystallized.  The  first  crystals  are  redis- 
solved in  a boiler  provided  with  an  agitator,  and  the 
solution  filtered  and  allowed  to  crystallize.  Tlie 
residue  left  on  the  filter  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
humus-like  bye  products  along  with  mauvaniline. 


Fig.  6. 
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chrysotoluidinc,  and  sometimes  lakes  formed  by  the 
presence  of  alumina  in  the  sodium  carbonate  used. 
Violaniline  is  not  jjresent,  its  hydrochloride  being 
practically  insoluble. 

The  motlier  liquors  arising  from  the  recrystalliza- 
tion are  often  used  over  again  in  place  of  water, 
eithei'  to  redissolve  the  first  batch  of  crystals,  or  to 
treat  the  crude  “ melt.”  In  this  way  the  chrysotolui- 
dine  tiiken  up  together  with  the  rosaniline  is  concen- 
trated in  the  liquor  (chrysotoluidinc  salts  arc  more 
soluble  than  rosaniline  salts  in  slightly  acid  solu- 
tions); and  iis  one  result  the  fuchsine  made  is  apt 
to  contain  a little  of  this  substance,  giving  it  a scarlet 
shade.  In  some  factories  the  mother  liquors  care  pre- 
cij)itited  by  common  salt,  cand  the  sc<arlet  or  crimson 
dyestuff  thus  thrown  down  (consisting  of  fuchsine 
more  or  less  mixed  with  chrysotoluidinc)  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  Ctri.se,  Scarlet  Maf/enfa,  &c.,  or  is  kept 
apeart  for  the  manufacture  of  certain  dyestuffs  made 
from  impure  fuchsine,  e.f/.,  browns,  greys,  &c.,  &c. 

For  the  second  method,  the  following  proportions 
may  be  used: — Crude  fuchsine,  100  parts;  hydro- 
chloiic  acid,  1 part.  Steam  is  blown  through  for  four 
or  five  hours,  and  the  resulting  liquors  filtered  into 
large  tanks:  120  parts  of  common  salt  is  then  added 
in  small  quantities,  the  liquid  being  agitated ; the 
rosaniline  hydrochloride  thus  thrown  down  is  sbghtly 
washed  and  recryst:illized  as  before. 

For  the  third  method,  the  one  most  generally 
adopted  at  the  present  day,  the  crude  fuchsine  is 
thoroughly  boiled  with  an  excess  of  lime,  and  a suf- 
ficient bulk  of  water  to  dissolve  all  the  rosa.niline 
present,  for  several  hours  : in  case  a “ melt”  has  been 
used  not  previously  freed  from  undecomposed  aniline 
salts,  tlie  .aniline  is  by  t'.iis  means  liberated  .and  ex- 
pelled. Solid  arseniate  and  arsenite  of  calcium  are 
formed  .and  separated  by  filtration  while  boiling  hot ; 
on  cooling,  a crop  of  crystals  of  impure  rosaniline  in 
the  free  state  is  obtained.  The  mother  liquors  may 
be  used  for  the  treatment  of  a fresh  batch,  or 
may  be  employed  for  the  preparation  of  inferior 
qualities  of  dyestuff.  It  usually  happens  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  rosaniline  is  left  in  the  lime 
mud ; this  is  most  completely  extracted  by  treatment 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  .acid,  and  preci- 
pitation of  the  rosaniline  solution  by  common  salt. 
'I'he  first  crystals  of  rosaniline  maj'  be  purified  by 
another  cryst.dlization  from  water;  or  they  m.ay  be 
tre.ated  with  twice  their  weight  of  alcohol,  and  the 
filtered  solution  distilled  (mauvaniline  is  thus  left 
undissolved,  whilst  the  chrysotoluidine  is  only  p.ar- 
ti;dly  dissolved).  Usually,  however,  these  erj^st  ils  are 
converted  into  some  rosaniline  salt,  e.f/.,  the  hydro- 
chloride, and  this  salt  purified  by  crystallization.  A 
slight  excess  of  acid  being  used,  the  chrysotoluidinc 
is  left  in  the  mother  liquors,  whence  it  is  sometimes 
extracted  for  s:de  under  the  names  of  Chrysaniline, 
Aniline  yellow,  Victoria  orange,  &c.  Some  manufac- 
turers employ  chalk,  baryta,  or  soda  in  place  of  lime. 

Yielil  of  ItomiiUiiie. — The  amount  of  crystallized  salt 
obbiinable  from  a given  quantity  of  aniline  oil 
necessju’ily  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  oil,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  manufacture  is  effected.  By  the 


improved  process  for  fuchsine-making,  coupled  with 
the  hydrochloric  acid  and  carbonate  of  soda  process 
for  dissolving  out  and  purifying  the  rosaniline  hydro- 
chloride, for  every  100  parts  of  aniline  originally 
employed  from  25  to  30  parts  of  dry  crystallized 
rosaniline  hydrochloride  can  be  obtained  (Girard 
and  De  Laire).  Accorduig  to  Rei.mann,  34  lbs.  of 
magenta  (rosaniline  hydrochloride?)  may  be  obtained 
from  1 to  2 cwts.  of  aniline  oil  of  suitable  composition. 
KletzixsivY  has,  however,  stated  that  from  100  parts 
of  .aniline  and  200  of  arsenic  acid,  50  parts  of  pure 
crystallized  red  .are  obtainable  {.fah  reshericht,  1 804,820). 

Ry  the  process  of  R.  Smith  with  antimonic  anhy- 
dride, 100  parts  of  aniline  oil  yield  from  30  to  50  of 
moist  paste  of  colouring  matter,  containing  half  its 
weight  of  dry  hydrochloride,  from  10  to  12  parts 
of  anUine  being  regained  during  the  heating  process 
by  condensation  of  the  vapours  evolved  (Sieburg). 
This,  therefore,  represents  a yield  of  between  17  and 
29  parts  of  hydrochloride  per  100  of  aniline  actually 
used.  Bolley  states  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  aniline  used  may  be  regarded  as  a very  high  yield 
of  crystallized  fuchsine,  and  33  per  cent,  as  an  aver- 
age .amount.  Rosen.stiehl  states  that  the  yield  of  drj- 
crystallized  aniline  red  obtainable  on  the  large  scale 
averages  from  27  to  30  parts  per  100  of  aniline  used, 
whilst  Levinstein  estimated  it  at  20  parts;  probably 
28  per  cent,  may  be  taken  as  a fair  aver.age  yield. 
The  mercuric  nitrate  process  is  skated  to  yield,  when 
properly  conducted,  quite  as  large  an  amount  of 
crystdlized  fuchsine  as  is  obtainable  by  means  of 
arsenic  acid  under  the  most  favourable  circumst  mces. 
According  to  Monnet  and  Drury,  the  yield  of  red 
dyestuff  by  the  carbon  tetrachloride  process  will  com- 
pare favourably  with  that  obtainable  by  any  other 
method. 

Schutzenberger  states  th.at  by  the  reaction  of 
aniline  oil  on  commercial  nitrobenzol  a yield  ■'? 
obtained  quite  as  great  as  that  by  means  of  arsenic 
acid,  if  not  greater ; Courier  says  that  by  this  pro- 
cess a yield  as  high  .as  40  per  cent,  of  crystallized 
colouring  matter  can  be  obtained,  and  that  this  dyes 
shades  twice  as  dark  as  those  given  by  an  equal  weight 
of  ordin.ary  commerciid  fuchsine. 

Preparation  of  Iiosaniline  Sa!t».  — ■ As  mentioned 
.above,  Azaleine  and  Rubine  are  virtually  the  nitrates 
of  rosaniline.  From  the  hydrochloride  of  rosaniline 
the  free  base  is  commercially  prepared  by  dissolving 
the  salt  in  a large  bulk  of  boiling  water,  adding  an 
excess  of  boiling  alkaline  solution,  and  continuing 
the  boiling  for  some  hours ; the  liquor  is  then  filtered 
while  hot  into  cryst  ill  zing  vats,  where  the  free  base 
separates  on  cooling  as  nearly  colourless  cryst  ds. 
Care  must  be  tiken  that  there  is  sufficient  water 
jiresent  to  retain  the  whole,  or  almost  the  whole,  of 
the  free  rosaniline  in  solution  ; to  avoid  inconveniently 
1 irge  bulks  of  liquors,  the  solution  is  best  effected 
under  pressure. 

'I'o  form  the  acetate,  rosaniline  is  dissolved  in 
boiling  acetic  acid,  containing  one-fifth  as  much 
glacial  acid  as  there  is  used  rosaniline,  two  and  a half 
times  as  much  w.iter  being  also  present.  To  obtain 
an  easily  crystallizable  salt,  gl.icial  acid,  free  from 
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sulphurous  or  sulpliuric  acid,  should  be  employed ; 
the  rosaniline  should  be  itself  well  crystallized,  or  at 
any  rate  prepared  from  a salt  several  times  crystal- 
lized, and  perfectly  dry  and  in  fine  powder : it  must 
be  free  from  every  trace  of  excess  of  fixed  alkali  used 
as  precijntant.  100  par‘'S  of  rosaniline  are  placed  in 
an  enamelled  iron  pan,  and  20  of  the  glacial  acid 
added  little  by  little  with  continual  stirring ; the 
miss  may  be  heated  to  60°  or  70°  C.  with  advantage, 
but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  acid  does  not  distil 
over.  When  thoroughly  incorporated,  240-250  parts 
of  boiling  water,  free  from  calcareous  salts,  is  rapidly 
added,  the  whole  boiled  a few  minutes  (but  not  long, 
otherwise  the  acetate  is  ])artially  decomiiosed,  an 
uncrystallizable  basic  salt  being  formed),  and  then 
run  into  crystallizing  pans.  After  two  or  three  days 
fine  crystals  are  obtained,  the  weight  of  which  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  rosaniline  used. 

It  is  ])0ssible  to  prepare  the  acetate  by  double 
decomposition  of  the  sulphate,  arseniate,  &c.,  by  lead 
acetate ; but  the  resulting  salt  is  leSs  finely  crystallized. 
The  insoluble  lead  compound  retains  a considerable 
amount  of  colouring  matter,  and  the  yield  is  greatly 
diminished. 

The  sulphate  of  rosaniline  may  be  prepared  in  the 
same  way  as  the  hydrochloride,  substituting,  how- 
ever, sulphuric  for  hydrochloric  acid  if  method  No. 
1 be  used,  or  sulphate  of  soda  for  common  salt  if 
method  No.  2 be  employed ; or  it  may  be  prepared 
by  adding  sulphui’ic  acid  in  just  the  right  quantity 
to  the  crude  rosaniline  prepared  by  method  No.  3, 
and  crystallizing  the  salt.  In  this  case,  or  when  the 
variation  is  adopted  of  adding  the  acid  to  the  boiling 
solution  of  the  base  in  lime  or  baryta  water,  the 
liquor  must  be  kept  hot  by  the  injection  of  steam, 
and  must  be  again  filtered  to  sejiarate  suljihate  of 
lime  or  baryta.  The  quantity  of  acid  requis.te  is 
known  by  calculating  the  amount  equivalent  to  the 
|;me  or  baryta  used  in.  the  boiling  process. 

The  oxalate  is  prepared  in  precisely  the  same  way 
from  oxalic  acid,  and  the  lime  water  solution  of 
rosaniline  obtained  by  metliod  No.  3,  or  prepared  by 
heating  a purified  (recrystallized)  aniline  salt  with 
lime  in  excess,  and  boding  with  water  under  pressure. 

UtilizatioH  of  FucWme  RcsidtHv. — In  the  prepara- 
tion of  fuchsine  by  the  arsenic  process,  various  kinds 
of  residues  and  bye  products  are  obtained,  the  nature 
of  which  vary  with  the  modification  of  the  process 
used.  "With  the  lime  process  (method  No.  3)  a mud 
is  left  consisting  of  the  arseniate  and  arsenite  of 
calcium,*  humus-like  decomposition  products,  viol- 
aniline,  mauvaniline,  &c.,  and  mother  liquors  con- 
taiiring  chiysotoluidine  amongst  otlier  products.  By 
the  other  two  processes,  an  insoluble  mass  of  hydro- 
chlorides of  violaniline,  mauvaniline,  &c.,  mixed  with 
hu  mus-like  products,  is  formed,  together  with  arsenical 
mother  liquors. 

Processes  have  been  proposed  for  the  recovery  of 
arsenic  from  these  residues,  but  as  yet  these  methods 
have  been  but  little  employed.  Thus  Tabouuin  and 

• The  latter  salt  usually  contains  hut  a small  fraction  of  the 
lotal  arsenic  jireseut,  calcium  arsenite  being  more  soluble  in 
vater  than  the  arseniate  (Uiunmeyr). 


Lemaire  burnt  the  dried  solid  residues,  leading  the 
evolved  gases  through  cooling  pipes  and  chambers 
to  condense  the  arsenic.  The  concentrated  arsenical 
liquors  were  solidified  by  addition  of  quickhme,  and 
the  mass  heated  with  carbon  ; the  evolved  arsenic 
vapours  being  burnt  to  white  arsenic,  and  condensed 
as  before.  AVeaker  liquors  were  treated  with  milk 
of  lime,  and  manganese  chloride  solution,  to  reduce 
arsenic  acid  to  arsenious ; the  precipitated  calcium 
arsenite  was  then  treated  as  before. 

Randu  & Co.  calcined  the  residues,  collecting 
arsenious  oxide  in  flues,  &c. ; or  they  calcined  with 
coke  dust,  collecting  metallic  arsenic. 

The  arsenical  liquors  obtained  by  methods  1 and 
2 are  frequently  evaporated  until  sodium  chloride 
“ salts  out,”  for  the  most  part  in  crystals.  Nitric 
acid  may  then  be  added  to  oxidize  arsenite  present, 
and  finally  the  resulting  arseniate  of  soda  crystallized, 
and  sold  to  the  calico-printer  as  “ dunging  salts.” 

Another  method  of  treatment  is  to  evaporate  to 
a small  bulk,  and  then  distil  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Chloride  of  arsenic  passes  over,  and  can  be  oxidized 
to  arsenic  acid  by  passing  a current  of  chlorine  gas 
through  its  aqueous  solution. 

Or  again,  the  liquors  are  evaporated  to  a third  of 
their  volume;  and  as  much  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  added  as  coiTCsponds  to  the  neutral  sodiiun 
arsenite  present.  Sodium  sulphate  or  chloride  crys- 
tallizes out,  and  from  the  filtrate  an  impure  arsenic 
acid  is  regained,  which  may  be  used  over  again. 

A better  method  of  regaining  the  arsenic  acid 
from  these  liquors  is  to  add  calcium  chloride  solution 
or  milk  of  lime,  or  both,  so  as  to  obtain  a precipitate 
of  calcium  ai’senite  and  arseniate ; this  is  then  washed 
and  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  a little 
nitric.  Sulphate  of  calcium  is  formed  and  free  arsenic 
acid,  the  arsenious  acid  being  reoxidized  by  the  nitric 
acid.  By  evaporation  and  decanting  from  the  gyi^sum 
deposited,  a solution  of  arsenic  acid  is  obtained,  which 
may  be  used  over  again  as  a fuclisine-making  agent. 
The  lime  or  baryta  mud  obtained  by  method  3 may 
be  directly  treated  in  this  way. 

IMother  liquors  and  weak  liquors  containing  only 
a small  quantity  of  colouring  matter  are  most  eco- 
nomically utilized  by  precipitating  the  colouring 
matter  as  a lake,  which  is  then  dried  and  sold  as  a 
pigment.  Tannin,  alumina,  and  stannic  oxide  form 
highly  insoluble  compounds  with  rosaniline,  and  are 
used  for  this  purpose. 

Mamijactvre  of  Violaniline,  Mauvaniline,  and 
Chn/Kotolnidine. — ^Though  not  red  dyes,  these  bodies 
may  be  considered  here,  since  they  are  obtained  as 
bye  products  of  the  fuchsine  manufacture.  It 
usually  happens  that  the  fuchsine  residue  still  contains 
rosaniline,  from  two  to  three  hundredths  being  the 
usual  amount  with  careful  manufacture ; but  when 
the  extraction  process  is  not  jiroperly  managed  4 or 
5 per  cent,  may  be  left  in  the  residue.  The  quantity 
of  humus-like  product  formed  depends  much  on  the 
way  in  which  the  “ melt”  is  manufactured.  It  seems 
to  be  formed  cliiefly  at  the  expense  of  violaniline ; if 
too  high  a temperature  has  been  reached  during  the 
fusion  (above  20U°  or  210°  C.),  other  alteration  or 
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decomposition  products  are  also  '’ormed.  Thus  at 
213°  C.  rosaniline  gives  rise  to  a violet  product, 
and  violaniline  and  mauvaniline  to  dirty  gamet-red 
bodies;  the  arsenic  acid  also  o.xidizes  the  bases  some- 
what further,  giving  rise  to  new  coloured  products. 
All  of  these  are  for  the  most  part  left  in  the  residue, 
and  alter  injuriously  the  colour  of  the  dyestuff  thence 
extracted.  It  is  practically  found  tliat,  to  obtain  a 
good  yield  of  fuchsine,  the  aniline  oil  should  contain 
somewhat  more  aniline  than  that  corresponding  to 
the  equation — 

CsHs-NHj  + 2(C7H7.NH.,)  — 3Hj  = CooH^Na. 

The  oil  that  distils  over  during  the  operation  invari- 
ably contains  still  less  toluidine,  being  frequently 
almost  pure  aniline.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
reiison  this  exeess  of  aniline  is  advantageous  in  the 
production  of  rosaniline,  is  that  it  renders  the  mass 
more  fluid,  and  thus  promotes  the  reaction,  and  helps 
to  establish  uniformity  of  temperature  and  to  diminish 
the  production  of  these  iilteration  products. 

In  I860  Sopp  patented  a process  for  the  extraction 
of  colouring  m.atters  from  the  resinous  residues  of  the 
arsenic  acid  process.  By  treating  100  jiarts  of  residue 
with  70  to  80  of  hydrochloric  acid,  washing  with 
water,  and  treating  the  residue  with  nitric  acid,  a 
yellow  colouring  matter  is  obtained  in  the  nitric 
acid  solution,  capable  of  crystallizing  on  cooling,  or 
of  forming  a pasty  precipitate  on  addition  of  water. 
The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  contains  a little  fuch- 
sine, which  can  be  extracted  by  precipitating  the  acid 
solution  with  soda  and  boiling  the  precipitate  with 
water.  The  undissolved  portion  gives  a fine  deep  red 
liquor  on  treatment  with  ammonia  water,  to  which  a 
little  soap  has  been  added.  By  treatment  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  on  the  other  hand,  it  gives  a violet-blue 
fluid  which  dyes  solid  tints,  but  not  shades  of  any 
great  beauty;  fabrics  dyed  therewith  and  passed 
through  a solution  of  permanginate  of  potassium 
acquire  a fine  chestnut  colour.  In  all  probability  the 
yellow  product  thus  obtained  is  chrysotoluidine. 
The  extraction  of  chry.saniline  from  fuchsine  residues 
by  various  solvents  had  been  j)ractised  by  Nichol- 
son several  years  previously. 

In  Pai!.\f's  process  (1807)  the  crude  fuchsine  resi- 
dues are  digested  with  muriatic  acid  (16  parts  to  30 
of  residues),  in  the  cold  until  nothing  more  appears 
to  be  taken  up.  By  filtering  and  adding  lime  to  the 
filtrate,  so  as  to  render  it  exactly  neutral,  a fine  red 
colouring  matter  is  thrown  down.  The  insoluble 
portion  is  then  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  a 
violet  and  a puce  substance  dissolve  out ; by  adiling 
lime  to  the  solution  these  dyes  are  precipitated  as 
before,  and  can  be  collected  for  sale.  By  acting  on 
these  i)recij)itates  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  much 
dyestuff  is  dissolved.  'I'he  solutions  when  freed  from 
sulphurous  acid  by  boiling  communicate  shades  of 
great  purity  to  wool  and  silk ; the  insoluble  residues 
are  used  iis  lakes  and  pigments  for  wall  papers.  &c. 
'I'he  arseniate  and  arsenit.'  of  calcium  formed  during 
the  extriiction  are  sold  as  dunging  material.  Differ- 
i;nt  manufacturers  frequently  pursue  special  methods 
of  their  own  for  working  up  and  utilizing  their 
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residues;  numerous  pi’oducts  thus  obtained  find  their 
way  into  tlie  trade  under  various  names;  thus  Cerise 
is  an  impure  rosaniline  containing  small  quantities 
of  other  substances  which  modify  its  tint,  crystal- 
lizability,  &c. 

The  following  process  for  extracting  violaniline, 
mauvaniline,  and  chrysotoluidme  from  the  residues 
is  given  by  Girauu  and  De  Laire  (JCraite  des 
Derives  de  la  Houille;  Paris,  1873): — 1000  kilos,  of 
residues  are  boiled  with  12,,o00  litres  of  water,  con- 
taining 85  kilos,  of  ordinary  hydrochloric  acid.  Viol- 
aniline is  left  undissolved,  and  is  separated  along 
with  the  huinus-like  products  by  filtration ; to  the 
filtrate  is  added  125  kilos,  of  hydrochloric  acid.  A 
precipitate.  A,  is  formed,  weighing  about  40-45  kilos., 
and  consi.sting  mainly  of  mauvaniline  and  rosaniline 
hydrochlorides.  'Po  the  filtrate  from  this  precipitate 
685  kilos,  of  common  salt  are  added,  when  from  30 
to  35  kilos,  of  a mixture,  B,  of  mauvaniline  and 
rosaniline  salts  is  tlirown  down.  'Po  the  mother 
liquors  of  this  precipitate  83  kilos,  of  sodium  car- 
bonate at  59 ’8  per  cent.  Na.,0  (i.c.,  almost  perfectly 
pure)  are  added;  from  205  to  210  kilos,  of  precipi- 
tate C is  obtained,  consisting  chiefly  of  rosinHine 
salt,  with  a little  chrysotoluidine.  Finally,  37^  kilos, 
of  sodium  carbonate  are  added  to  this  filtr.ite,  and  a 
precipitate,  D,  weighing  about  37  to  40  kilos.,  and 
consisting  of  little  but  chrysotoluidine  is  obtained. 

Precipitate  A is  dried  and  left  in  contact  for  24 
hours  witli  twice  its  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
10  times  its  weight  of  water,  the  whole  being  stirred 
from  time  to  time.  After  filtration  the  filtrate  is 
precipitated  by  carbon. ,te  of  soda,  when,  for  every  100 
kilos,  of  dry  precipitate  A,  32  kilos,  of  preeijiitate 
like  A is  thrown  down  ; this  is  treated  over  again  as 
A.  The  residue  on  the  filter  is  treated  twice  suc- 
cessively with  1000  litres  of  a mixture  of  equal  bulks 
water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a precipitate  ob- 
tained from  the  liquid  by  adding  500  litres  of  cold 
water : in  each  case  about  4 kilos,  of  nearly  pure 
mauvaniline  hydrochloride  are  thrown  down.  By 
addition  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  mother  liquors 
about  4 kilos,  more  mauvaniline  are  obtained,  and  by 
further  saturation  4 kilos,  of  impure  fuchsine.  For 
each  100  p:irts  of  dry  matter.  A,  there  are  obtained— 
Impure  fuchsine,  4 per  cent. ; matter  resembling  A,  32 
percent.;  mauvaniline,  12  percent.;  residue  insoluble 
in  acid  and  loss,  52  per  cent.  The  mauvaniline 
hydrochloride  precipitate  is  next  dried  and  heated 
with  benzol  to  dissolve  out  a little  resinous  matter, 
and  is  then  cohobated  with  alcoholic  pot:ish  ; the  free 
mauvaniline  is  then  converted  into  any  required  salt, 
e.c/.  (such  as  the  acetate,  which  yields  an  aqueouc 
solution  dyeing  a magnificent  mauve). 

Precipitate  B is  either  sold  as  “violet  fuchsine,” 
and  used  directly  for  dyeing,  or  is  treated  as  A,  but 
with  acid  contiiining  only  one-fifth  of  hydrochloric 
acid  instead  of  one-half : it  is  thus  separated  into 
mauvaniline  and  rosaniline. 

Precipitate  C is  dissolved  in  2000  litres  of  water, 
containing  5 kilos,  of  hydrochloric  acid  per  100  kilos,  of 
precipitiite ; the  solution  is  filtered  into  a crystallizing 
pan,  when  from  25  to  30  kilos,  of  pime  rosaniline 
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hydrocliloride  are  deposited.  The  mother  liquors 
contain  the  chrysotoluidine  and  are  used  over  again  in 
the  same  way ; after  which  common  salt  is  added,  and 
a precipitate  resembling  C is  obtained  (and  treated 
as  C),  tlie  brine  yielding  a precipitate  of  impure 
chrysotoluidine  by  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
This  is  treated  witli  precipitate  D. 

Precijiitate  D. — 100  kilos,  of  this  precipitate  are 
dissolved  in  2500  litres  of  lime  water,  containing  a 
little  lime  in  suspension.  After  boihng  for  three  or 
four  hours  the  liquor  is  filtered  into  a vat  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  (sulphuric  acid  may  be  employed, 
but  not  so  advantageously).  On  cooling,  crystals  of 
“ yellow  fuchsine,”  or  rosaniline  mixed  with  a little 
chrysotoluidine,  are  deposited.  The  portion  insoluble 
in  lime  water  is  heated  in  an  enamelled  digester 
with  a little  water,  and  enough  hydrochloric  acid  to 
neutralize  the  lime ; the  chrysotoluidine  melts, 
agglomerates,  floats  on  the  liquid,  and  is  removed  by 
skimming.  To  separate  the  last  traces  of  rosaniline, 
100  kilos,  of  skimmings  are  dissolved  in  2000  litres 
of  boiling  water,  acidulated  with  100  kilos,  of  hydro- 
chloric acid;  10  kilos,  of  zinc  are  then  added,  and  the 
whole  boUed  for  eight  hours.  The  rosaniline  is  thus 
reduced  to  leucaniline,  which  is  not  so  easily  precipi- 
tated by  common  salt ; the  filtered  liquor  is  treated 
with  salt  (20  kilos.)  and  a little  sodium  carbonate 
to  neutralize  the  acid,  when  80  kilos,  of  amorphous 
chrysotoluidine  are  thrown  down.  This  is  again  dis- 
solved in  2000  htres  of  slightly  acidulated  water, 
filtered,  and  precipitated  with  50  kilos,  of  caustic 
soda  ley  of  12'^  B.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with 
cold  water,  and  boiled  for  two  hours  with  2000  litres 
of  hot  water  and  8 kilos,  of  sulphuric  acid ; the  cooled 
liquor  is  partially  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  soda. 
20  kilos,  of  chestnut-brown-yellow  precipitate  are 
obtained.  By  further  addition  of  common  salt,  25 
kilos,  of  pure  yellow  chrysotoluidine  are  thrown  down; 
which  is  transformed  into  sulphate  by  treating  with 
exactly  the  necessary  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  100 
kilos,  of  dry  precipitate  1)  yield  a chestnut-yellow 
dyestuff  suitable  for  leather,  &c.,  20  per  cent. ; 
chrysotoluidine,  25  per  cent. ; the  losses,  chiefly  as 
brown  matters,  are  55  per  cent. 

llosaniliite  Mother  Ih/uois  containing  chrysotolui- 
dine are  worked  up  as  follows,  in  order  to  separate 
it : — If  acid,  they  are  neutralized  by  carbonate  of 
soda;  common  salt  is  then  added,  and  the  precipi- 
tated colouring  matters  are  treated  with  zinc  and 
hydrochloric  acid  as  above,  to  convert  rosiiniline 
into  leucaniline.  Jacohsen  states  that  “ aniline 
orange  ’’  (chrysotoluidine  ?)  may  be  obtained  from 
the  mother  liquors  of  azaleine  (mercury  nitrate  pro- 
cess) by  precipitating  the  violet  and  brown  dyestuffs 
by  common  salt,  and  crystallizing  the  filtrate. 

Another  process  for  the  extraction  of  violaniline, 
mauvaniline,  and  chrysotoluidine  from  fuchsine  resi- 
dues, is  to  heat  these  (previously  dried)  with  aniline 
to  100°  C. ; the  bases  are  thus  dissolved,  and  can  be 
separated  by  filtration  from  the  humus-like  bye  pro- 
ducts. On  neutralizing  the  aniline  with  an  acid, 
violaniline  is  precipitated,  the  other  two  being  retained 
in  solution  by  the  anihne  salt  formed.  By  means  of 


common  salt  a precipitate  of  impure  mauvaniline  is 
thrown  down,  whilst  the  chrysotoluidine  remains  in 
solution,  and  can  be  separated  by  adding  an  alkah  and 
distilling  off  the  liberated  aniline  by  means  of  steam. 

It  appears  probable  that  considerable  quantities  of 
aniline  bases  might  be  obtained  from  fuchsine  residues 
by  simple  dry  distillation.  By  thus  treating  a resin- 
ous product  of  similar  character,  obtained  as  a bye 
product  in  the  preparation  of  Hofmann’s  violet,  and 
known  accordingly  as  “ Hofmann’s  gum,”  Spilleu 
has  recently  obtained  a large  yield  of  methyl  aniline 
or  ethyl  anihne,  accordingly  as  ethyl  or  methyl  violets 
were  being  made  in  the  process  of  wliich  t’.ie  guni  was  a 
bye  jwoduct.  The  gum  is  kept  fused  for  some  time, 
so  as  to  drive  off  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inclosed 
water,  and  is  then  heated  in  an  iron  still  over  a coke 
fire,  either  with  or  without  the  addition  of  roughly 
powdered  charcoal.  A mixture  of  pulverized  iron 
boring’s,  kaolin,  and  syrupy  siliciite  of  soda,  forms  an 
excellent  lute  for  fixing  on  the  head  of  the  stih,  as 
it  withstands  a high  temperature  without  softening. 
Small  quantities  of  water  and  ammonia  pass  over 
together  with  a quantity  of  oily  distillate,  in  quantity 
equal  to  half  the  weight  of  gum  used.  This  distOlate 
consists  almost  wholly  of  methyl-  (or  ethyl-)  aniline. 
(Proc.  Koy.  Soc.  xxi.  204.) 

Mamifacture  of  lloratohdilinc  (Ronr/e  de  toluene^. — 
CoupiEH  patented  in  18(iC  the  following  processes; — 
I.  CoupiEu’s  toluidine  (boiling  at  198°  to  202°  C., 
and  made  from  pure  toluene  separated  by  Col'PIEK’s 
fractionation  process,  vide  Benzol)  is  mixed  with  160 
per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  ai’senic  acid  containing  75  per 
cent  of  “ real  acid,”  and  25  per  cent,  of  its  w’eight  of 
hydrochloric  acid  of  commerce.  The  whole  is  quickly 
heated  to  150°  to  160°  C.  for  three  hours  in  a cast- 
iron  still  until  the  mass  thickens,  so  that  it  can  be 
drawn  out  into  long  brittle  strings.  The  presence  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  a nevz  feature  in  this  process, 
and  also  the  low  temperature  employed ; the  mass 
is  less  likely  to  stick  to  the  pot  and  be  ban-nt,  on 
account  of  the  greater  fluidity  due  to  the  excess  of 
aqueous  acid. 

Process  II. — 67  parts  Coupier’s  toluidine,  95 
parts  nitrotoluidine,  from  w'hich  the  above  is  made ; 
65  parts  commercial  hydrochloric  acid ; 7 parts  fer- 
rous chloride,  or  its  equivalent  of  ferric  chloride, 
d’he  above  mixture  is  heated  for  three  hours  to 
190°  C.  The  add  tion  of  the  iron  salt  greatly  facili- 
tates the  reaction.  The  extraction  of  the  colouring 
matter  from  the  products  is  effected  in  the  ordinary 
way  adopted  in  the  case  of  fuchsine. 

Kosenstiehl  found  that  the  yield  of  ci-j’stallizable 
red  dyestuff,  from  a mixture  of  2 parts  paratoluidine 
and  1 metatoluidine,  by  treatment  with  arsenic  acid, 
was  39  per  cent. ; whilst  a mixture  of  2 parts  meta- 
tolukhne  and  1 of  aniline  gave  the  enormous  yield  of 
50  per  cent. — the  yield  from  various  mixtures  of 
aniline  and  paratoluidine  being  in  no  case  greater 
than  30  per  cent.  The  maximum  yield  is  obtained 
when  equal  weights  of  the  two  alkaloids  are  used. 
In  all  these  cases  the  weight  of  bases  regained  by 
distillation  is  subtracted  from  the  amount  originally 
employed. 
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Courier  states  tliat  his  tolukline,  containing  95 

Saff'ranuie. — Mi:NE  gives  the  following  process  : — 

per  cent,  of  a mixture  of  para-  and  meta-  toluidme, 

Aniline  nitrite  is  prepared  by  passing  into  aniline 

furnishes  from  45  to  50  per  cent,  of  crystalllzable  red, 

the’  vapours  evolved  from  a mixture  of  starch  and 

whilst  any  admixture  lessens  the  yiidd.  Roussille 

nitric  acid.  The  product  is  washed  two  or  three 

finds  that  the  tinctorial  power  of  rosatoluidine  is  140, 

times  with  water,  and  then  heated  with  half  its  weight 

that  of  rosaniline  being  taken  as  100  {Bull.  Soc. 

of  arsenic  acid  to  80°  to  120°  C.  for  five  minutes; 

Chim.  Paris,  [2]  iv.  312). 

the  product  is  poured  into  boiling  water,  and  lime 

Toluidine  red  gives  to  vegetable  and  animal  fabrics 

added  until  the  acid  is  neutralized.  The  liquor  is 

a shade  rather  more  blue  than  that  communicated  by 

then  filtered  through  flannel,  and  the  colouring 

fuchsine. 

matter  salted  out  from  the  clear  red  liquor  by  means 

Xjilidiiie  lied. — A product  has  been  introduced  by 

of  common  salt  (5  parts  to  1 of  aniline  nitrite). 

Courier  under  this  name,  derived  from  xylidine 

The  pasty  mass  is  then  di-ained,  and  pressed  to 

by  the  same  processes  as  those  by  which  rouge  de 

remove  the  brine.  In  prepm'ing  the  aniline  nitrite 

toluene  is  got  from  Courier’s  toluidine.  The  fol- 

care  must  be  taken  that  the  temperature  does  not 

lowing  formulie  are  given  by  Courier: — Xylidine, 

rise  too  high,  otherwise  the  aniline  wdl  be  car- 

100  parts;  arsenic  acid  at  75  per  cent.,  140  parts; 

bonized  ; the  delivery  pipe  should  dip  pretty  deeply 

commercial  liydrochloric  acid,  20  parts : heat  for  three 

into  the  oil,  and  the  containing  vessel  should  be 

hours  to  130°  to  140°  C.  Or  heat  to  200°  C.  xylidine. 

frequently  agitated  and  cooled  by  water.  An  excess 

75  parts ; and  of  the  corresponding  nitroxylidine. 

of  nitrous  acid  must  also  be  avoided.  Besides 

105  parts.  ITis  red  dyes  animal  and  vegetable  fibres 

arsenic  acid,  other  oxidizing  agents  may  be  em- 

a more  violet  shade  than  fuchsine  and  rosatoluidine. 

ployed,  viz. : chromic  acid,  a mixture  of  sulphuric 

Of  the  composition  of  this  red,  and  its  relation  to 

acid  and  potassium  dichromate,  stannic  chloride,  &c. 

rosaniline  and  the  other  red  dyes,  nothing  is  known  ; 

Of  these  potassium  dichromate  seems  to  be  the  most 

but  without  doubt  its  composition  is  analogous  to 

suitable.  Simultaneously  with  saffranine,  a violet 

that  of  rosaniline.  These  results  are  entirely  different 

colouring  matter  is  formed ; this  is  precipitated  by 

from  those  of  Hofmann,  who  found  that  xylidine 

the  alkaline  solution  added,  and  is  then  separated. 

alone,  or  mixed  with  toluidine,  gave  no  red ; but 

Manufacture  of  Bleu  de  Lyons  or  Aniline  Blue. — 

that  a fine  red  could  be  formed  from  a mixture  of 

The  preparation  of  good  anihne  blue  from  fuchsine 

aniline  and  xylidine  by  the  action  of  arsenic  acid. 

and  aniline  oils,  by  simply  heating  the  mgredients 

The  red  derived  from  aniline  and  xylidine  is  not 

together,  is  an  operation  of  some  dehcacy,  the  result 

necessarily  identical  with  the  “xylidine  red”  or 

depending  to  a great  extent  upon  circumstances  which 

“ rosaxylidine  ” of  Courier. 

at  first  sight  would  hardly  seem  to  be  important. 

Ulrich's  San-let.— Four  parts  of  rosaniline  acetate 

The  original  process  patented  by  Girard  and  De 

are  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  mixed  with  a solution 

Lai  RE  was  as  follows: — Purified  fuchsine  is  mixed 

containing  3 parts  of  lead  nitrate ; tlie  whole  is  then 

with  its  own  weight  of  aniline  oil,  and  the  mixture 

evai)orated  to  dryness,  and  heated  to  150°  to  200° 

heated  to  a temperature  as  near  165°  C.  as  possible 

C.  until  the  whole  mass  is  violet.  After  cooling 

(between  155°  and  185°)  for  five  or  six  hours'  a 

the  mass  is  boiled  for  a long  time  with  very  dilute 

violet  product  is  obtained,  1 part  of  which  is  boiled 

sulphuric  acid ; an  excess  of  alkali  is  added  to  the 

with  10  to  12  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with 

liot  liquor,  and  the  whole  filtered  whilst  hot.  The 

the  same  quantity  of  water;  unaltered  fuchsine  and 

new  colouring  matter'  is  contained  in  the  filtrate,  and 

aniline  are  dissolved  out,  and  a violet  dyestuff  is  left. 

may  be  precipitated  by  addition  of  salt.  Perkin’s 

By  further  boiling  this  product  with  hydrochloric 

mauve  may  also  be  used,  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen 

acid  (10  of  acid  to  100  of  water)  several  times  sue- 

and  other  oxidizing  agents  can  be  employed  with  the 

cessively,  a pure  blue  colouring  matter  is  left,  which 

same  result ; it  is  therefore  probable  that  this  scarlet 

is  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  or  wood  spirit. 

is  closely  fdlied  to  Geranosine. 

and  the  solution  used  for  dying. 

Gmntosiue. — LuTii RINGER  gives  the  following  pro- 

According  to  Reimann,  it  is  possible  to  get  every 

cess  for  the  pi’eparation  of  this  dyestuff : — 4^  kilos,  of 

shade  of  violet  in  this  way,  but  no  true  blue,  unless 

barium  or  calcium  nitrite  or  dioxide  are  disseminated 

the  rosaniline  salt  of  an  organic  acid  be  used,  or  what 

through  25  litres  of  water,  and  10  kilos,  of  strong 

amounts  to  the  same  thing,  unless  an  organic  sodium 

sulphuric  acid  (at  (iG°  B)  are  added ; to  this  liquor  is 

or  other  metallic  salt  be  added  to  the  mass;  more- 

added  a solution  of  1 kilo,  of  any  rosaniline  salt  dis- 

over,  a much  larger  proportion  of  aniline  is  desirable. 

solved  in  1000  litres  of  water,  and  at  a temperature 

Levinstein’s  process  is  worked  as  follows : — Three 

of  45°  C. ; the  mixture  becomes  citron  yellow  and 

parts  of  aniline  and  one  of  magenta  are  heated  to 

tlien  colourless.  After  filtration  the  temperature  is 

180°  C.  for  three  hours,  when  the  red  becomes  violet ; 

gradually  raised  to  100°  C.  to  separate  barium  sul- 

half  a part  of  potassium  acetate  is  then  added,  and 

phate.  when  an  intense  red  tint  is  developed ; after 

the  temperature  raised  to  190°  C.  for  one  hour  and 

two  minutes’  boiling  the  liquor  is  cooled,  and  tlie 

a half,  or  until  a sample  taken  out  ai)pears  of  a green- 

dyestuff  .salted  out  and  collected  on  filters. 

ish  blue  hue  against  a wliite  background;  the  mass 

'I’his  dye  is  not  decolorized  by  ammonia  (alkalies 

is  then  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  as  before. 

greatly  weaken  or  tlestroy  the  fuchsine  tint  by  setting 

The  blue  thus  obtained  has  a faint  greenish  tinge. 

free  the  nearly  colourless  basis)  ; it  is  soluble  either 

Passavant’s  method  wiis  to  heat  4 parts  magenta. 

in  water  or  alcohol. 

8 of  aniline,  and  2 of  sodium  acetate  to  200°  C.  for 
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two  hours,  the  temperature  being  then  raised  to  250° 
C.  When  the  required  shade  is  attained  the  semi- 
fluid mass  is  poured  into  a mixture  of  4 parts  alcohol 
and  12  hydrochloric  acid;  the  brownish  cooled  mass 
is  then  powdered  and  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  filtered.  The  residue  is 
boiled  twice  successively  with  hydrochloric  acid  to 
elhninate  the  last  traces  of  red  tinge. 

Bardy  describes  the  following  manufacturing  pro- 
cess:— Rosaniline  hydrochloride,  100  parts,  sodium 
acetate,  80  parts,  crystallized  potassium  acetate,  10 
parts.  The  first  two  ingredients  are  mixed  and  eva- 
porated to  dryness ; the  potassium  acetate  and  some 
free  aniline  are  then  added,  and  the  whole  heated 
to  175°  C.  till  a pure  blue  tint  is  developed.  The 
product  is  then  treated  with  one  and  a half  times 


Fig.  6. 


its  weight  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid;  this  leaves 
the  blue  undissolved.  The  insoluble  substance  is 
collected,  washed  with  water,  and  treated  with  five 
times  its  weight  of  caustic  soda  ley  at  32°  C.  After 
twenty  minutes  boiling  15  parts  of  boiling  water  are 
added  and  the  whole  filtered.  The  free  base  thus 
produced  is  washed  with  lukewarm  alcohol  to  remove 
mono-  and  di-phenyl  rosaniline,  and  then  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  yields  a precipitate 
of  diphenyl  rosaniline  in  dilution  with  water  equal 
to  1^  parts  per  1 part  of  crude  blue;  on  further 
adding  23  parts  of  water,  monophenyl  rosaniline  is 
thrown  down.  The  mother  liquors  are  saturated 
v'ith  lime  and  mixed  with  acetate  and  chloride  of 
sodium  to  recover  rosaniline  hydrochloride. 


, — Manufacture  of  Aniline  Blues. 


The  process  as  carried  out  at  the  present  day 
is  thus  described  by  Girard  and  De  Laire:— An 
enamelled  retort  holding  about  20  liti’es  is  heated  in 
a paraffin  bath,  a cohobator  and  distilling  worm  are 
attached  to  the  top  (which  is  movable),  and  an 
agitator  is  provided. 

Fig.  6 shows  the  apparatus  in  section  through 
the  axis;  a,  enamelled  cast-iron  retort;  h,  paraffin 
bath;  c,  d,  e,  agitator;  the  top  part  (d)  helical,  the 
lowest  portion  (e)  provided  with  curved  arms  fur- 
nished with  projections  almost  toucliing  the  bottom 
of  the  retort  to  prevent  adliesion  of  materials;  /j 
movable  top:  g,  flange  and  screw  nuts;  h,  packing 
box  of  agitator  axle ; i,  thermometer  ; j,  orifice  mth 
which  the  cohobator  and  condenser  are  connected, 
either  being  shut  off  at  will  by  suitable  taps ; k,  coho- 
bation  worm  (the  distilling  worm  is  below  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  retort) ; /,  tube  for  blowing  steam 
through  (a  hollow  agitator  axle  may  also  be  used)  ; 
m,  V,  pulley  and  cog-wheels. 

Five  kilos,  of  acetate  of  rosaniline  and  15  of  aniline 
are  introduced  into  the  retort,  which  is  then  heated 
to  170°  C.  for  about  two  hours.  Samples  are  taken 
from  time  to  time  by  introducing  acid  through  a 
tubulation  provided  for  the  purpose.  A drop  is  placed 
on  a white  porcelain  dish,  and  a drop  of  alcohol  and 
acetic  acid  added.  When  the  operation  is  complete 
a pure  blue  colour  should  result ; if  a strongly  marked 
red  mai'gin  is  perceptible,  the  action  has  not  gone  on 
long  enough ; if  the  aureole  is  not  of  a briglit  rose, 
but  is  brown  or  grey,  the  operation  has  been  carried 
on  too  long.  By  practice  the  rvorkman  is  able  to  hit 
the  exact  point  when  the  product  is  not  quite  liquid, 
but  is  perfectly  homogeneous,  the  blue  being  wholly 
dissolved  in  the  excess  of  aniline.  This  excess  (three 
and  one-fourth  times  the  theoretical  amount)  is  de- 
sirable, as  it  enables  a constant  temperature  to  be 
kept  up  by  rendering  the  whole  tolerably  fluid,  and 
thus  greatly  promotes  the  action  and  improves  the 
products.  A number  of  these  retorts  may  be  con- 
veniently connected  with  one  condensing  worm  and 
worked  together. 

Direct  Blue. — To  prepare  this  dye  all  that  is 
requisite  is  to  free  the  mass  from  aniline.  This  is 
readily  accomplished  by  blowing  steam  through,  or 
the  colour  may  be  dissolved  out  by  acids. 

Purified  Blue. — The  crude  product  is  diluted  with 
alcohol  (methylated  spirit  or  wood  spirit),  and  run  in 
a thin  stream  into  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric, 
acetic,  or  sulphuric  acid.  The  blue  is  precipitated  as 
a fine  powder,  most  of  the  brownish  impurities  and 
bye  products  being  retained  in  solution  by  the  sligh.tly 
alcoholic  solution  of  aniline  salts  thus  produced.  The 
blue  precipitate  is  then  washed  with  boiling  slightly 
acidulated  water,  and  is  fit  for  the  market. 

Night  Blue.':  (Bleus  lumieres)  are  prepared  by 
wa.shing  the  purified  blues  with  warm  alcohol,  and 
dissolving  in  boiling  alcohol.  To  the  filtered  liquid 
is  added  alcoholic  ammonia  or  soda,  when  triphenyl 
rosaniline  is  precipitated  in  a state  of  considerable 
purity.  The  precipitate  is  then  washed  with  boiling 
water  and  dissolved  in  the  particular  acid  the  salt  of 
which  is  required.  Bleus  lumieres  are  also  sometimes 
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prepared  by  boiling  purified  blue  with  a mixture  of 
alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  allowing  the  whole 
to  cooL  Triphenyl  rosaniline  hydrochloride  is  less 
readily  taken  up  than  the  impurities,  and  is  more 
easily  deposited.  The  undissolved  substance  is 
treated  thus  several  times  successively,  and  is  then 
obtained  pure  enough  for  sale.  Both  of  these  pro- 
cesses require  the  use  of  much  alcohol,  and  in  the 
latter  a considerable  loss  is  occasioned  tlirough  the 
formation  of  ethyl  chloride.  Aniline  oOs  are  there- 
fore often  used  instead  of  alcohol  as  solvents.  The 
mother  liquors  from  these  purifications  are  preserved 
and  distilled  with  bme;  alcohol  first  passes,  then 
aniline  and  water.  Unaltered  fuchsine  and  yellow, 
brown,  violet,  &c.,  bye  products  are  left  in  the  still 
(together  with  benzoate  of  lime,  if  benzoic  acid  were 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  aniline  blue). 

Slight  modifications  are  made  in  these  processes 
for  special  qualities  of  dyestuffs,  indicated  in  com- 
merce by  the  marks  B,  B B,  B B B,  and  B B B B 
resj)ectively. 

Blue  B. — To  make  a dye  of  this  quality  2 kilos,  of  pure 
rosaniline,  3 of  aniline  boiling  at  182°  to  185°  C.  and 
free  from  hydrocarbons,  and  270  grammes  of  glacial 
acetic  acid,  or  of  benzoic  acid,  are  heated  together  for 
two  hours,  the  temperature  not  rising  above  180°  C. 
Benzoic  acid  gives  slightly  greener  shades  than  acetic 
acid,  and  the  dyes  are  suitable  for  silk,  whilst  wools 
require  dyes  made  with  aeetic  acid.  The  aniline  oil 
is  used  as  pure  as  possible,  the  tritoluyl  rosaniline 
being  formed  with  greater  difficulty,  and  requiring 
more  numerous  treatments  to  prepare  purified  blue 
than  triphenyl  rosaniline.  The  aniline  that  distils 
over  during  tlie  preparation  of  fuchsine  answers  well. 
When  the  shade  given  by  a sample  treated  with 
alcohol  and  acetic  acid  is  a pure  blue,  with  no  trace  of 
violet  or  grey,  the  contents  of  the  retort  are  run  into 
a vat  (of  wood  or  enamelled  cast-iron)  containing  10 
kilos,  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  with  continual 
agitiition  ; the  mass  is  filtered  and  pressed,  and  well 
boiled  up  by  steam  with  water  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  until  the  blue  is  reduced  to  a fine 
powder.  This  is  then  filtered  and  pressed : 3500 
grammes  of  dry  blue  are  thus  obtained.  If  the 
acetate  or  sulphate  is  required,  the  corresponding 
acid  must  be  used  in  lieu  of  hydrochloric. 

Blue  B B. — The  proportions  for  this  shade  are 
different,  viz. : pure  rosaniline,  2 kilos. ; pure  aniline, 
5 litres ; and  glacial  acetic  acid,  or  benzoic  acid,  270 
grammes.  The  whole  is  treated  as  for  the  quality  B. 
The  blue  is  heated  in  a cohobator,  with  alcohol  and 
benzol  (1  part  of  blue  purified  up  to  the  stage  of 
blue  B,  Ij  part  concentrated  alcohol,  and  5 parts 
highly  rectified  benzol).  After  boiling  one  hour  the 
whole  is  filtered  (through  closed-in  filters),  pressed, 
and  dried ; the  alcohol  and  benzol  arc  distilled  off 
from  the  mother  liquors  and  used  Jigain,  an  inferior 
blue  being  left  behind.  A mixture  of  alcohol  and 
aniline  is  sometimes  used,  in  which  ca.se  the  blue  is 
Wiished  finally  with  an  acid  to  remove  adhering  aniline. 

Instead  of  the  above  process,  the  contents  of  the 
retort  may  be  emptied  into  an  enamelled  iron  pot 
surrounded  with  water,  so  as  to  cool  them  quickly, 
VOL.  I. 
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and  C to  8 kilos,  of  strong  alcohol  added,  with  agita- 
tion. The  homogeneous  mass  is  then  heated  until  the 
alcohol  just  begins  to  boil,  cooled,  and  precij)itated  by 
the  addition  of  from  6 to  12  kilos,  of  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  added,  with  continual  stirring;  heat  is 
evolved  from  the  formation  of  aniline  hydrochloride. 
To  obtain  a uniform  product  the  precipitate  should 
be  filtered  off  at  a temperature  of  45°  C.,  pressed, 
thoroughly  washed  with  a large  bulk  of  water,  and 
dried ; 1320  grammes  of  blue  B B should  be  obtained. 

Blues  B B B and  B B B B. — 1 kilo,  of  dry  pul- 
verized blue  B B is  boiled  with  26  kilos,  of  alcohol  in 
a cohobator  provided  with  an  agitator ; 2 kilos,  of  20 
per  cent,  alcoholic  caustic  soda  solution  are  then 
added.  The  whole  is  well  mixed  and  then  filtered 
through  a closed-in  filter,  the  presence  of  the  hot 
alcohol  greatly  assisting  the  operation  (the  cohobator 
tap  being  turned  off)  : 280  grammes  of  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  are  then  mixed  with  the  alcoholic  liquor 
while  yet  warm,  and  the  whole  is  allowed  to  stand 
two  days.  The  crystalline  precipitate  is  then  drained 
and  pressed — this  is  blue  B B B ; by  repeating  the 
treatment  blue  B B B B is  obtained.  One  kilo,  of 
blue  B B gives  680  to  690  grammes  of  pure  dry  blue 
B B B ; an  inferior  blue  is  obtained  from  the  matter 
left  in  the  filter,  and  the  alcoholic  mother  liquors,  by 
dilution  with  water.  The  aqueous  acid  alcohol  is 
rectified  over  lime  and  recovered. 

Instead  of  pure  alcohol  a mixture  of  alcohol  and 
aniline  may  be  used  with  advantage : 1 kilo,  of  puie 
dry  blue  B B,  1 of  alcohol,  and  2 of  aniline,  are  well 
mixed  while  heating  on  the  water  bath  ; the  viscid 
homogeneous  mass  is  then  poured  into  25  kilos,  of 
alcohol,  and  heated  to  boiling ; the  alcoholic  soda  is 
then  added,  and  the  liquor  filtered  and  preeijiitated 
with  a slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  After  48 
hours  the  precipitate  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  boil- 
ing water  slightly  acidulated,  and  dried ; about  800 
grammes  of  blue  B B B are  thus  obtained,  and  a 
proportionally  less  quantity  of  inferior  blue. 

According  to  Beimann  it  is  impossible  to  get  a 
pure  full-blue  from  any  simple  mixture  of  aniline 
and  magenta  (rosaniline  hydrochloride?).  By  heat- 
ing together  100  parts  of  magenta,  100  of  aniline  oil, 
and  25  of  sodium  acetate,  at  170°  to  180°  C.  m an 
oil  bath,  a red  violet  is  easily  formed,  and  by  further 
heating,  violets  and  blue  violets.  To  prepare  these 
latter,  and  to  rtansfonn  them  into  a full  blue  or 
greenish  blue,  benzoic  acid,  benzoate  of  potassium 
or  sodium,  formate  of  sodium,  stearic  acid,  stearate 
of  sodium  (common  tallow  soap),  or  some  similar 
substance  must  be  added.  Thus,  to  get  a blue  violet 
1 part  of  aniline,  3 of  magenta,  | of  sodium  acetate, 
and  § jiart  of  soap  are  used,  the  same  substances 
being  used  for  blue  with  J part  of  soap ; the  soap 
being  added  in  small  quantities  when  the  other 
materials  have  acquired  a reddish  blue  tint,  and  well 
incorporated.  This  product  must  be  quickly  removed 
when  the  proper  shade  is  acquired,  otherwise  it  be- 
comes overheated  and  damaged.  'I'he  mass  is  then 
treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  remove  ani- 
line and  fuchsine,  and  well  washed  with  water,  the 
j stearic  acid  set  free  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the 
30 
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soap  being  subsequently  dissolved  out  by  benzol ; 100 
parts  of  magenta  give  150  of  blue  when  the  operation 
is  successful. 

The  discrepancy  between  Reimann’s  statements 
and  those  of  Girard  and  De  Laire  probably  arises 
from  the  use  of  larger  quantities  of  aniline  by  the 
latter,  and  the  choice  of  aniline  oils  almost  wholly 
free  from  higher  homologues.  Toluidine  acts  on 
fuchsine  somewhat  less  readily  than  does  pure  aniline, 
and  the  resulting  “toluidine  blue”  differs  in  some 
respects,  notably  in  solubility  and  shade  of  colour ; it 
is  also  much  less  easily  purified,  and  hence  is  but 
rarely  made.  A patent  for  the  production  of  this 
body  was  taken  out  by  Collin  in  1862,  the  process 
specified  being  the  heating  of  equal  weights  of  a 
rosaniline  salt  and  of  crystallized  toluiiUne  (para- 
toluidine)  to  between  150°  and  180°  for  five  or  six 
hours.  The  unaltered  toluidine  and  rosaniline  are 
dissolved  out  from  the  crude  mass  by  boiling  with 
eight  to  ten  times  its  weight  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  Clark  patented  a precisely  similar  process 
in  1864. 

Courier  has  prepared  a blue  from  rosatoluidine 
by  the  action  of  aniline.  A similar  blue  is  also 
obtained  by  the  action  of  toluidine  (mixture  of  para- 
and  meta-toluidine)  on  rosatoluidine,  and  according 
to  him  it  possesses  great  beauty,  and  is  specially  easy 
to  purify. 

Manufacture  of  Soluble  Blue  (Nielwhon's  Blue, 
Alkxili  Blue). — The  soluble  blue  manufactured  at  the 
present  day  differs  slightly  in  composition  from  that 
prepared  some  years  ago,  being  essentially  the  sodium 
salt  of  the  mono-sulphonic  acid  of  triphenyl  rosaniline 
^2oHi5(C6n5)3(S03Na)N3  or 

SC)3Na)N3,  whereas  the  older  dyes  were  the  salts 
(ammonium,  sodium,  &c.)  of  the  corresponding  di- 
and  tri-  sulphonic  acids.  The  mono-product  is  some- 
what less  soluble  in  water  than  the  others,  but  it 
yields  much  more  stable  shades. 

The  higher  sulpho-derivatives  were  prepared  thus: 
—Triphenyl  rosaniline  sulphate  was  heated  by  steam 
in  a ja'keted  vessel  to  130°  to  140°  C.,  with  from  4 to 
10  times  its  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid;  the  mass 
was  then  cooled  and  poured  by  small  quantities  into 
8 to  10  times  its  weight  of  water,  the  precipitate 
being  then  collected  on  a filter,  drained,  and  pressed 
(or  dried  in  a centrifugal  machine).  It  was  then 
warmed  with  a slight  excess  of  ammonia  in  an  en- 
amelled pan : the  coloured  salt  rising  to  the  surface 
as  a golden  mass,  when  it  was  skimmed  off,  dried, 
and  powdered.  In  his  original  patent  (June,  1862), 
Nicholson  employed  10  parts  of  acid  to  1 of  blue, 
and  heated  for  about  an  hour  and  a half  to  150°  C. ; 
but  it  was  soon  found  that  a rather  lower  tempera- 
ture and  a smaller  proportion  of  acid  gave  better 
results.  A purified  product,  known  as  Soluble  Al(/ht 
Blue  (bleu  luraiere  soluble),  is  obtained  from  this 
substance  by  solution  in  alcohol,  when  ammonium 
sulphate  and  other  impurities  are  left  undissolved. 

The  process  now  employed  is  virtually  the  .same, 
with  the  difference  that  less  acid  is  used  (twice  to  three 
times  the  weight)  and  the  temperature  is  lower,  not 
e.xceeding  100°  C.  at  the  most.  'IIius  a kilo,  of 


purified  blue  B B,  in  fine  powder,  may  be  added  to 
3 litres  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  the  water  bath  in 
small  portions  at  a time,  until  a drop  thrown  into 
water  gives  a blue  precipitate  which  does  not  colour 
water  when  washed  by  decantation  several  times, 
but  is  nevertheless  wholly  soluble  in  caustic  soda  or 
ammonia.  The  whole  is  then  poured  with  continual 
stirring  into  wooden  vats  containing  30  litres  of  water; 
after  twenty-four  hours  the  precipitate  is  collected, 
drained,  and  heated  on  the  water  bath  or  by  steam, 
with  the  exact  quantity  of  caustic  soda  required.  The 
product  is  dried  on  enamelled  iron  plates  in  a hot 
chamber,  pulverized,  and  mixed  with  20  per  cent,  of 
its  weight  of  soda  crystals. 

Or  two  parts  of  acid  and  one  of  blue  B B are 
treated  at  as  low  a temperature  as  possible  until 
rendered  just  soluble ; the  product  being  precipitated 
by  water,  washed,  pressed,  and  dried. 

V OGEL  proposed  to  heat  triphenyl  rosaniline  with 
8 parts  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  to  130°  for  six  hours; 
higher  substitution  acids  than  the  mono  - sulphuric 
acid  are  thus  produced. 

Leonhardt  prepares  a very  finely  divided  blue, 
by  dissolving  the  soluble  blue  in  alcohol,  and  then 
preeijiitating  with  water. 

The  alkaline  salts  of  soluble  blue  are  almost  colour- 
less; to  develop  and  fix  the  colours  an  organic  acid 
(such  as  acetic)  is  preferable  to  a mineral  one. 

Manufacture  of  Diphemjlamine  Blue. — Although 
any  fuchsine  - making  material  will  transform  com- 
mercial diphenylamine  (true  diphenylamine  mixed 
with  higher  homologues)  into  blue,  yet  the  so-called 
carbon  sesquichloride  (C2Clg)  gives  the  best  results, 
both  as  respects  yield  and  quickness  of  working. 
Brin.mevr  has,  however,  obtained  the  same  product 
by  simply  heating  diphenylamine  and  oxalic  acid  to 
110°  to  120°  C.  for  some  hours. 

GiRARDand  DELAiREthusdescribetheirprocess;  the 
oiieration  is  effected  in  enamelled  iron  retorts  pi'ovided 
with  agitators,  and  heated  in  an  oil  bath,  their  capacity 
being  about  50  litres : — 12  kilos,  of  sesquichloride 
of  carbon,  and  10  of  commercial  diphenylamine,  are 
introduced  and  gently  heated;  at  160°  C.  the  reac- 
tion commences,  and  at  180°  C.  it  goes  on  steadily; 
a higher  temperature  risks  the  formation  of  a violet 
product  in  lieu  of  a blue  one.  So-called  proto- 
chloride  of  carbon  (CgCl^)  distils  over  throughout 
the  operation,  and  is  collected  in  a graduated  vessel ; 
a quantity  almost  exactly  corresponding  to  the  amount 
of  sesquichloride  used  should  be  obtained.  A sample 
is  drawn  from  the  retort  with  a rod  from  time  to 
time ; when  this  (after  cooling)  is  of  a copper  red 
colour,  docs  not  soil  the  fingers,  is  di-y  and  friable, 
and  dissolves  in  alcohol  to  an  intensely  blue  liquor, 
the  calculated  quantity  of  protochloride  of  carbon 
having  been  likewise  obtained,  the  operation  is 
finished.  This  usually  takes  from  three  to  four 
hours.  The  mass  is  then  poured  out  upon  iron 
coaling  plates,  and  purified  by  one  or  other  of  the 
following  processes : — 

No.  1.  One  part  of  crude  blue  is  dissolved  in  two 
of  aniline,  at  a temperature  not  above  100°  C.,  and 
the  solution  poured  in  small  quantities,  with  con- 
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tinual  stirring,  into  10  parts  of  benzol ; a closed  vessel 
should  be  used  to  avoid  loss  by  evaporation,  two 
hours  at  least  being  required  for  this  operation. 
The  precipitated  blue  is  collected  on  calico  filters, 
drained,  pressed,  and  treated  in  the  same  way  over 
again ; the  drained  (but  not  pressed)  precipitate  thus 
obtained  is  washed  with  5 parts  of  benzol,  with 
agitation  for  two  hours,  Tbe  powder  is  then  col- 
lected on  a filter,  dissolved  by  heat  in  2 parts  of 
aniline,  and  precipitated  by  4 pai-ts  of  ordinary 
hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid.  The  precipitate  is 
washed  with  a little  boiling  water  (the  runnings 
being  saved  to  regain  the  aniline  hydrochloride) 
and  then  with  a large  bulk  of  hot  water ; care  must 
be  taken  not  to  use  calcareous  water. 

No.  2.  The  crude  blue  is  boiled  with  an  alkaline 
lye  in  an  apparatus  such  as  tliat  denoted  in  Fig.  7, 
in  which  a is  a hemispherical  vat,  sun'ounded  by 
a steam  jacket,  5;  c,  c,  are  the  vanes  of  the  upper 
agitator,  d ; and  e,  e,  the  vanes  of  the  lower  agitator, 
/ ; d and  f are  two  agitators  having  their  respective 


motions  in  opposite  directions,  and  working  after 
the  fashion  of  a Carr’s  disintegrator;  //,  A,  and  h',  the 
cogwheels  for  giving  these  motions ; i is  the  noHil 
a.xle  of  lower  agitiitor ; and  /,  the  hollow  axle  of  the 
upjier  agitator;  A,  /,  taps  at  the  entrance  and  exit 
steam-pipes ; m,  a tap  .admitting  steam  into  the 
interior ; m,  the  connection  with  cohobator ; o,  the 
connection  with  distilling  worm  (neither  of  these 
connections  are  necessary  for  aqueous  solutions); 
/I,  the  discharging  orifice.  The  base  set  free  is 
pressed,  dried,  pulverized,  and  exhausted  with  petro- 
leum liych’OCiU’bons  boiling  at  70°  to  100°  C.  in  closed 
vessels.  The  residue  is  then  boiled  with  water 
(to  expel  the  hydrocarbons)  dried,  pulverized,  and 
then  dissolved  in  warm  idcohol,  filtered,  and  pre- 
cipitated by  10  per  cent,  of  strong  hydrochloric 
acid;  some  impure  hydrochloride  of  rosaniline  is 
thus  thrown  down.  The  hquor  containing  the 
colouring  matter  is  ex.actly  neutriilized  with  soda 
and  subjected  to  distillation  to  obtain  a crystalline 
blue,  which  is  then  washed  with  boiling  water  to 
get  rid  of  idkaliue  salts. 


No.  3.  The  crude  blue  is  dissolved  at  a tempera- 
ture not  higher  thiin  00°  C.  in  10  parts  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  When  complete  solution  is  effected, 
30  parts  of  water  are  added ; the  blue  is  precipi- 
tated, whilst  a violet  bye  product  remains  for  the 
most  part  in  solution.  The  hquor  is  filtered  through 
asbestos  or  glass  powder,  and  washed,  first  with 
dilute  acid,  such  as  the  mother  liquors  themselves, 
and  finally  with  pure  water,  till  no  longer  acid : the 
mass  is  then  pressed,  dried,  and  purified  either  by 
benzol,  or  petroleum  and  alcohol,  as  in  processes 
Nos.  1 and  2. 

The  violet  residues  from  these  processes  are  col- 
lected and  subjected  to  distillation,  to  regain  diphenyl- 
amine. 

No.  4.  The  petroleum  treatment  is  adopted,  as  iu 
No.  2,  the  blue  is  then  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  and 
the  resulting  acetate  in  a mixture  of  4 parts  aniline 
and  10  of  alcohol ; the  hquor  is  filtered  in  covered 
vessels,  and  the  base  set  free  by  alcoholic  soda. 
Finally,  the  hquor  is  filtered  and  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  acid.  A chemically  pure  product  is 
thus  obtained. 

The  acid-alcoholic  aniline  solutions  are  diluted 
with  water,  and  then  rectified  over  lime. 

Preparation  of  Mulho/ise  Blue.  — Guos  Renaud 
and  SciiCEFFER  boil  together: — White  gum  lac,  50 
grms. ; sodium  carbonate,  18  grins. ; solution  of 
azaleine  (rosaniline  nitrate),  50  grins. ; water,  1 litre, 
for  one  hour,  water  being  added  from  time  to  time 
to  supply  loss  by  evaporation.  The  azaleine  solu- 
tion referred  to  is  prepared  by  dissolving  125  grms. 
solid  azaleine  in  1 litre  of  a mi..tui-e  of  equal  volumes 
of  water  and  alcohol.  The  resulting  hquor  possesses 
the  same  tint  as  that  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  a 
copper  salt.  A violet  product  (^Violet  de  Mulhouse) 
may  be  obtained  by  using  more  of  the  azaleine  solu- 
tion ; this  's  probably  only  a mixture  of  the  blue 
with  imaltered  azaleine. 

Preparation  of  Aldehyde  Blue. — This  is  prepared 
in  the  way  described  under  aldehyde  green.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  utihze  this  dye,  espe- 
cially for  worsted,  &c. ; but  its  want  of  permanence 
is  too  great. 

Preparation  of  Azidine.  — Marnas  prepares  this 
blue  colour  by  heating  to  the  boiling  point  a mixture 
of  5 parts  of  coraUine  (peonine,  the  product  of  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  rosolic  acid,  vide  article  Car- 
bolic Acid),  and  .aniline  6 to  8 parts,  until  ne.arly  all 
is  transformed  into  a blue  colouring  matter,  whieh 
is  purified  by  successive  washings,  first  with  water 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid ; 
secondly,  with  hot  oils  from  coid  tar ; next,  with 
dilute  caustic  alkali ; and  finally,  with  water  slightly 
acidulated.  The  product  is  a reddish  powder  with 
a golden  lustre,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  methylated 
spirits,  which  solution  can  be  used  for  dyeing.  An 
analogous  blue  colour  is  producible  by  the  action  of 
naphthylamine  on  rosolic  acid. 

Manufacture  of  Azurine. — Calvert,  Lowe,  and 
Clift  printed  cotton  goods  with  this  tint  in  the 
following  way : — A liquor  is  prepared  from  chlorate 
of  potassium,  1 part,  and  water,  40  parts.  The 
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goods  are  rinsed  in  this  liquor,  drie  1,  and  then 
printed  with  a 1 j)er  cent,  solution  of  aniline  tar- 
trate or  hydrochloride,  thickened  with  starch.  Or, 
tlie  following  nii.Kture  is  taken  for  printing  on  the 
■ cotton  goods  without  any  previous  treatment: — 1 
2)art  of  aniline,  2 of  tartaric  acid,  60  of  starch,  and 
1 of  potassium  chlorate.  The  230tassium  chlorate  is 
dissolved  in  the  hot  st:irch  paste,  and  after  cooling 
the  aniline  bitartrate  solution  is  added.  In  this  way 
a,  (jrcen  tint,  “EmeralJine,’’  is  communicated.  AVhen 
the  goods  thus  i^rinted  are  immersed  in  a bath  of 
1000  parts  of  water  and  25  of  so:ij),  or  of  1000  pai-ts 
of  water  and  6 of  caustic  soda,  or  of  1000  parts  of 
water  and  G of  pote.ssium  dichromate,  this  green  tint 
becomes  blue  (Azurine). 

Blumer-Zweifel  uses  the  following  formula  for 
EmeralJine: — IVater,  1000  parts;  starch,  100;  pot- 
assium chlorate,  4 ; sulphate  of  iron,  3 to  4 ; sal 
ammoniac,  10;  a salt  of  aniline,  60.  The  water  is 
boiled  and  the  starch  is  made  into  jjaste  with  it;  the 
chlorate  of  jjotassium,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  sal 
ammoniac  are  dissolved  in  t’.ie  hot  liquor ; :ifter  cool- 
ing the  aniline  salt  is  added.  Another  recipe  is  as 
follows : — 15  p ,rts  of  nitric  acid,  6 to  8 of  water,  and 
10  of  aniline.  To  tliis  add  sufficient  starch  or  British 
gum  to  thicken,  together  with  10  parts  of  sugar,  and 
4 to  8 of  j)Ot  issium  or  sodium  chlorate.  The  Emer- 
aldine  is  develoi:>ed  by  exposing  the  goods  to  the  air 
for  fiom  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  after  print- 
ing, and  the  blue  tint  is  then  given  by  one  of  the 
above  baths  for  that  purpose. 

Muiiufaclure  of  Mauve. — The  following  description 
of  this  manufacture  is  given  by  Perkin  (Client,  isoc. 
Journal,  1861):  — Solutions  of  equivalent  p)ropor- 
tions  of  aniline  sul[)hate  and  jiofcissiuin  dichromate 
are  mixed  and  allowed  to  stand ; the  whole  is 
then  filtered  and  washed  with  water  until  free 
fi'om  jiotassium  sulphate.  The  jirecipitate  is  dried 
and  digested  several  times  successively  with  coal 
tar  uapihtha,  until  all  resinous  matter  is  separated, 
and  the  naiihtha  is  no  longer  coloured  brown.  After 
this  it  is  repeate  ily  boiled  with  alcohol  to  extract  the 
colouring  matter.  The  alcoholic  solution  when  dis- 
tilled, leaves  the  dyestuff  at  the  bottom  of  the  retoi’t 
as  a beautiful  bronze-coloured  substance. 

The  product  as  thus  pirepared,  though  suitable  for 
practical  jiurposes,  is  not  chemically  pure : if  required 
f>ure,  it  is  best  to  boil  it  in  a large  quantity  of  water, 
to  filter  off  the  coloured  solution  thus  obtained,  and 
to  jirecipitate  the  colouring  matter  by  addition  of 
an  alkalL  The  pjrecipitate  should  then  be  washed 
with  water  till  free  from  alkali,  and  then  dried.  The 
residue  is  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  the 
solution  evai)orated  on  the  water  bath. 

SciiEURER  Kestner  describes  the  following  indus- 
trial jjrocess: — Mix  commercial  aniline,  1 kilo.;  cold 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  [lotassium  dichromate, 
800  to  1200  grains;  suliihuric  acid  at  66°  B,  500 
grammes.  IVash  the  precijiitate  first  with  cold  and 
then  with  boiling  water,  to  which  1 to  2 per  cent,  of 
acetic  acid  is  added ; evaporate  the  acid  filtrate,  filter, 
and  add  caustic  soda  till  no  more  preeijiitate  is  thrown 
down ; collect  the  precii>itate  and  wash  with  a dilute 

alkaline  liquor,  whereby  a red  colouring  matter  is 
removed;  then  wash  with  water  till  this  filtrate  is 
colourless ; drain  the  resulting  paste  thoroughly.  The 
dyestuff  may  be  sold  thus,  or  the  paste  may  be  puri- 
fied by  solution  in  boiling  water  and  jirecqjitation  by 
alkali,  or  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  evaporation  to 
dryness. 

ScHLUJiBERGER  describes  the  following  process  as 
worked  by  Geigy  & Co.,  of  Basle : — Mix  in  a vat  hold- 
ing 400  litres,  and  heated  by  a steam  tube,  60  litres 
of  water,  4 kilos,  of  aniline,  and  2T2  kilos,  of  sulphuric 
acid  at  66°  B.  This  mixture  is  boiled,  and  then 
allowed  to  cool.  AVhen  cold  they  add  in  a thin  stream, 
and  with  continual  stirring,  a cold  solution  of  6’36 
kilos,  of  potassium  dichromatc  and  40  litres  of  water. 
The  mixture  is  agitated  at  intervals  for  two  days, 
and  hot  water  is  then  added  till  the  vat  is  full.  After 
settling,  the  precijiitate  is  washed  by  decantation  and 
filtration,  with  diluted  sulphuiic  acid  at  2°  B;  lastly, 
the  filtrate  is  washed  with  water,  tiU  it  is  no  longer 
yellow. 

From  this  product  the  colouring  matter  is  dissolved 
out  by  boiling  by  steam  for  two  hours  in  wooden 
vats  holding  about  400  litres.  The  filtered  liquors 
are  jirecipitated  with  caustic  soda  and  common  salt ; 
the  precipitate  is  collected,  slightly  washed  to  remove 
excess  of  alkali ; and  the  drained  jiaste  is  then  treated 
with  5 per  cent,  of  acetic  acid,  boiled  with  water,  and 
the  filtered  liquid  again  jirecipitated  with  soda.  This 
jirocess  is  laborious  and  costly,  four  days  being  re- 
quired for  the  aqueous  extraction.  Instead  of  water, 
sjjirit  of  wine  may  be  used.  The  crude  washed  pre- 
cijiitate  is  dried  on  met:d  jdates,  and  then  boiled  with 
alcohol  in  a copper  extracting  vessel,  consisting  of 
two  boilers,  each  heated  by  steam.  The  iqjper  one 
has  a perforated  false  bottom,  on  which  is  a calico 
filter  cloth,  above  this  is  a fine  sieve,  and  above  this 
again,  straw.  The  powder  to  be  extracted  is  laid  on 
the  straw;  alcohol  is  poured  on  it,  and  the  whole 
heated  by  the  steam-worm  wdiich  lies  under  the  false 
bottom;  the  va[iours  are  condensed  by  a worm  tube, 
and  flow  back  on  to  the  crude  colouring  matter.  The 
lower  boiler  is  so  arranged  as  to  receive  the  alcoholic 
solution  which  percolates  through  the  filtering  bed 
in  the  upper  vessel;  it  is  provided  wdth  a steam 
jacket,  so  that  the  alcohol  can  be  distilled  off.  The 
condensed  alcohol  is  made  to  drop  back  over  the 
matter  to  be  exhausted,  and  thus  the  alcohol  is  used 
over  and  over  again  until  no  more  colour  is  dissolved 
out.  On  di.stilling  off  the  whole  of  the  alcohol,  a 
pasty  mass  of  colour  is  left;  this  is  dissolved  in  boil- 
ing waater,  filtered,  and  jirecipitatcd  wdth  soda.  c- 

cording  to  Scheumberger,  less  dyestuff  is  obtainable 
by  this  process  in  summer  than  in  winter,  owing  to 
the  gi'cater  difficulty  in  cooling  the  liquors  on  mixing 
the  andine  and  chromic  solutions.  It  is  not  desirable 
to  use  an  aniline  oil  of  higher  sjiecific  gravity  than 
1-007. 

The  following  industrial  process  is  described  by 
Girard  and  De  Laire: — 100  kilos,  of  heavy  aniline 
oils  are  mixed  w-ith  54  of  sulphuric  acid  at  66°  B., 
and  2 of  water,  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid  being  added 
little  by  little,  with  continual  stirring.  When  the 
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whole  is  added,  tlie  mass  is  heated  and  stirred  so  as 
to  obtain  a homogeneous  product,  and  then  cooled; 
140  kilos,  of  potassium  dichroinate  dissolved  in  as 
little  water  as  possible  is  then  added  to  the  cold  liquid, 
and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  twenty-four  hours. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  a black  precipitate  is  formed. 
'Lhe  vats  in  which  this  operation  is  conducted  are 
(hen  filled  up  with  water,  so  as  to  wash  the  precqu- 
tate  by  decantation ; the  washing  is  repeated  three  or 
four  times,  and  the  precipitate  collected  in  filters  and 
was'ied  with  water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  finally  with  pure  water ; the  residue  is  then  boiled 
with  water  for  three  hours  with  continual  agitation. 
A violet  solution  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  filtered  and 
j)recipitated  with  an  alkali ; the  precipitate  is  washed 
with  lukewarm  water  and  dissolved  in  acetic  acid. 
To  obtain  a pure  product  the  process  should  be  re- 
peated several  times.  From  G8  to  !)0  kilos,  of  thick 
mauve-paste  may  thus  be  obtained  from  100  of  heavy 
aniline  oil  (GiKAUDand  De  Laiue);  an  average  of  70 
parts  of  paste,  containing  10  per  cent,  of  dry  colour- 
ing matter  (Schlu.mberger). 

Tabourin  and  Franc  use  hydrochloride  of  aniline  in 
lieu  of  sulphate  in  the  pre2>aration  of  Perkin's  mauve. 

Glavel  prepares  a soluble  mauve  by  treating  the 
colouring  matter  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  with 
continual  agitation : after  standing  for  half  an  hour 
the  whole  is  greatly  diluted  with  warm  water  and 
boiled.  After  cooling,  common  salt  is  added  to  pre- 
cipitate the  colouring  matter,  which  is  then  collected 
and  washed  with  water  till  the  acid  and  salt  are 
removed.  It  is  wholly  soluble  in  warm  water,  and 
the  aqueous  solution  can  be  used  direct  for  dyeing. 

Dale  and  Caro’s  process  is  worked  as  follows: — 
.One  equivalent  of  aniline  hydrochloride,  sulphate, 
accfiitc,  or  nitrate,  and  6 of  chloride  of  cojjper,  are 
dissolved  in  water  (.80  times  the  weight  of  the  aniline 
salt),  and  boiled  till  nothing  more  pi  ecijiitates.  This 
requires  three  to  four  hours.  The  black  precijiitate 
is  then  washed  on  a filter  with  a weak  solution  of 
soda  until  idl  chlorine  is  removed,  and  boiled  with 
water  as  above.  The  filtered  liquid  is  precipitated 
with  a little  soda,  and  the  precipitate  washed,  when 
it  is  fit  for  use.  Some  dyestuff  is  left  in  the  residue 
insoluble  in  water,  whence  it  can  be  extracted 
by  alcohol.  A mixture  of  siiljihate  of  cojjper  and 
chloride  of  sodium,  in  equivalent  quantities,  answers 
as  well  as  copper  chloride. 

likaching  Powder  Process. — This  process,  originally 
proposed  by  Boli.ey,  and  subsequently  jiatented  with 
slight  variations  by  Beale  and  Ivirkha.M,  may  be 
worked  as  follows : — One  part  of  aniline  is  dissolved 
in  1 of  hydrochloric  acid  and  3 of  water,  and  then 
added  to  GO  parts  of  a solution  of  bleaching  powder 
of  such  a strength  as  to  contain  per  cent,  of  its 
bulk  of  free  chlorine  gfis;  a black  precipitate  is  thrown 
down,  which  is  well  washed,  and  dissolved  in  a little 
sul])huric  acid.  On  addition  to  the  latter  solution  of 
a large  bulk  of  water,  a preeijiitate  is  thrown  down 
which  is  washed  and  purified  as  in  Perkin’s  process. 
The  product  has  frequently  a redder  tinge  than  the 
mauveine  made  by  the  bichromate  {irocess;  but  the 
yield  is  usually  somewhat  greater. 


Etlii/l  Mauveine. — The  hydriodide  of  ethyl  mauveine 
has  been  sold  as  a dyestuff.  Equal  weights  of 
mauveine  and  ethyl  iodide  are  heated  together  to 
the  boiling  point  for  four  to  five  hours ; the  excess  of 
iodide  is  then  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  dissolved 
in  16  to  20  parts  of  boiling  alcohol;  after  standing 
twenty-four  hours,  the  liquor  is  filtered.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  this  substance  has  a redder  shade  than 
mauveine,  whilst  ethylated  rosanilines  are  bluer  than 
rosaniline  itself. 

Maiiufactiire  of  Violets  de  Lyons.  — (Mono-  and 
dijihenyl-  rosaniline).  These  violets  are  now  almost 
wholly  superseded  by  tlie  Hofmann  and  methyl 
viol  'ts.  Ihey  were  prepared  some  years  ago  by 
essentially  tlie  same  process  as  that  used  for  aniline 
blue,  except  that  a smaller  proportion  of  aniline  was 
used  and  the  operation  was  shortened.  According 
to  E.  Koi’P  many  of  the  violets  in  the  market  about 
18G5  were  simply  mixtures  of  substances  containing 
unaltered  fuchsine  and  aniline  blue : such  mixtures 
do  not  answer  well  for  dyeing  purposes  {Bait. 
Soc.  Chim.  Paris,  [2]  iii.  153).  Girard  and  De 
Laire’s  process  was  as  follows : — Equal  weights 
of  jiurified  aniline  oil  and  of  a rosaniline  salt 
(arseniate,  hydrochloride,  oxalate,  or  acetate)  were 
heated  in  a cohobator  placed  in  an  oil  or  paraffin 
bath  for  several  hours  to  a temperature  between 
155°  and  183°  C.  The  violaceous  mass  thus  produced 
was  digested  with  warm  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  dissolved  out  the  unaltered  aniline  and 
fuchsine,  leaving  behind  a violet  mass  soluble  in 
alcohol,  wood  spirit,  strong  acetic  acid,  or  boiling 
dilute  acetic  acid.  Any  of  these  solutions  can  be 
used  for  dyeing. 

According  to  the  duration  of  the  operation  a red 
or  a blue  violet  could  be  jiroduced ; these  were  sold 
as  “ Imperial  red  violet”  and  “Imperial  blue  violet” 
respectively.  In  permanency  they  are  inferior  to 
Perkin’s  mauve,  but  superior  to  the  Hofmann 
violet. 

Girard  and  De  Laire  have  since  described  the 
following  process  for  preparing  these  two  dyes  {Trade 
des  Derives  de  la  Houille,  Paris,  1873)  : — 

lied  Violet  or  Dahlia.* — Fourteen  kilos,  of  aniline 
free  from  moisture,  and  10  of  anhydrous  sulphite 
or  hydrochloride  of  rosaniline,  are  heated  gently  in 
the  coho'oator ; for  the  first  half  hour  the  aniline  is 
allowed  to  drop)  back,  but  afterwards  the  cohobator 
is  shut  off.  The  temperature  is  then  raised,  but  is  not 
allowed  to  pass  190°  C. ; samples  are  drawn  every 
five  minutes  by  means  of  a rod ; when  a tint  is 
attained  rather  redder  than  that  ultimately  desired 
(as  the  jnirification  operations  remove  unaltered  ros- 
aniline), the  heat  is  withdrawn  and  the  mass  cooled. 
This  takes  from  one  and  a quarter  to  one  and  a half 
hour’s  cohobation.  While  still  fluid  it  is  gently 
poured  into  excess  of  benzol  with  continual  agitation. 
Unaltered  aniline  and  brown  and  chestnut  products 
remain  dissolved,  whilst  rosaniline  and  the  violet 

• This  term  lias  hoen  apjilieil  to  many  kinds  of  dyestiiflf 
having  approximately  the  same  tint ; notably  to  ethylated 
mauveine  and  to  a product  mamilactured  by  a process  kept 
secret,  but  stated  to  be  obtained  from  residues  in  the  luchsiue 
manufacture. 
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precipitate.  The  precipitate  is  pressed,  dried,  and 
dissolved  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid ; water  is  then 
added,  when  the  violet  is  precipitated  and  washed 
with  pure  water  and  dried,  whilst  the  rosaniline 
remains  in  solution.  The  benzol  containing  aniline 
is  treated  with'  hydrochloric  acid  to  throw  down 
aniline  liydrochloride  and  colouring  matters,  and  is 
then  distilled  over  an  alkali. 

Instead  of  running  the  mass  into  benzol,  it  may 
be  slightly  diluted  with  alcohol  and  run  slowly  into 
acidulated  brine ; an  impalpable  powder  then  pre- 
cipitates, which  is  well  washed  with  fresh  acidulated 
brine,  and  finally  with  pure  water,  after  which  it 
is  pressed  and  dried  at  a temperature  not  above 
40°  C. 

Blue  Viokt. — The  operation  is  conducted  just  as 
for  violet,  using,  however,  a little  more  aniline  (twice 
the  weight  of  rosaniline  salt,  he.,  20  kilos,  aniline 
and  10  rosaniline  salt),  and  allowing  a somewhat 
longer  time,  viz.,  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes, 
so  that  the  operation  lasts  one  and  a half  to  two 
hours.  Too  high  a temperature  must  be  carefully 
guarded  against  during  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  the  sample  must  be  drawn  at  very  short  inter- 
vals. When  finished  the  mass  is  slightly  cooled,  and 
4 to  5 litres  of  alcohol  gently  run  in  with  continual 
stirring.  The  whole  is  then  poured  into  400  litres 
of  alcohol  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid;  after 
which  brine  is  added  to  throw  down  the  colour. 
Rosaniline  and  some  violet  red  remain  dissolved. 
The  precipitate  is  washed  first  with  dilute  acid,  .and 
finally  with  pure  water,  till  no  longer  acid.  If  the 
heating  operations  have  been  pushed  too  far  the 
product  is  slightly  resinous,  and  should  be  washed 
with  weak  alcohol ; as  also  if  the  shade  is  a little  too 
red.  If  much  insoluble  matter  is  present,  the  wdiole 
should  be  dissolved  in  strong  .alcohol  in  an  agitating 
apiiaratus. 

Mamifacture  of  Ilofnami's  Violets.  — The  three 
v.aricties,  marked  R,  B,  and  B B,  of  these  violets, 
are  prepared  in  much  the  same  way,  the  chief  dif- 
ference in  the  processes  being  the  proportion  of 
the  alcoholic  iodide  used.  In  the  early  daj^s  of  the 
manufacture  the  process  was  conducted  under  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  in  a digester  pro- 
vided with  a cohob.ater  and  condensing  worm  and 
an  agitator,  and  surrounded  by  a steam  jack  t.  At 
the  present  day  autoclaves  are  usually  employed, 
and  the  action  is  brought  about  under  a greatly 
increased  pressure.  After  about  two  hours’  heating 
at  about  115°  to  130°  C..  the  oper.ation  is  finished. 
The  alcohol  and  excess  of  iodide  is  distilled  off,  .and 
the  residue  is  ready  for  the  market  if  the  hydrodides 
of  the  resulfng  bases  .arc  required. 

Instead  of  he.ating  by  steam  a saline  bath  may  be 
used.  Thus,  a solution  of  calcium  chloride  may  be 
used,  or  even  brine.  If  the  temperature  be  lower 
than  the  .above,  a longer  time  is  requisite  ; thus,  four 
or  six  hours,  or  even  more,  at  100°  to  110°  C.,  is  re- 
quired. When  the  digester  is  opened  permanent 
gases  (ethylene  and  methylic  ether?)  csc,ape ; the 
manhole  must  therefore  be  opene  1 cautiously,  other- 
wise effervescence  and  loss  of  material  ensue.  For 

the  three  qualities  the  following  proportions  may  be 
used  (Girard  and  De  Laire)  : — 

K B BB 

Rosaniline,  ...  10  kilos.  10  kilos.  10  kilos. 

Alcohol lOO  litres.  100  litres.  100  litres. 

Metli,\  1 or  ethyl  iodide,  8 kilos.  5 kilos.  20  kilos. 

Caustic  potash  or  soda,  10  “ 10  kilos.  10  “ 

According  to  the  patent  specification  of  Hofmann 
(May  22,  18G3),  the  following  proportions  may  be 
used  for  violet : — 1 part  of  magenta,  2 parts  of  ethyl 
iodide,  and  2 of  methylic  or  ethylic  alcohol. 

Ethyl  iodide  does  not  give  the  bluer  shades  so 
readily  as  methyl  iodide  ; hence,  for  the  B B colour 
methyl  iodide  only  is  usu.ally  employed.  If,  however, 
methy  lie  alcohol  be  employed  together  with  methyl 
iodide,  methyl  iodide  and  ethylic  alcohol  are  formed ; 
thus — 

CH3.OH  + C.3H5I  = C.3H5.OH  + CH3I. 

So  that  blue  shades  may  be  obtained  with  methyl 
iodide  if  wood  spirit,  or  even  ordinary  methylated 
spirit,  be  employed  along  with  it. 

If  the  hydriodides  of  the  violet  bases  are  used  in 
dyeing,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  alcohol  as  a solvent, 
the  salts  being  insoluble  in  water.  In  addition,  the 
high  price  of  iodine  at  the  present  day  renders  it 
necessary  to  recover  the  iodine  ; i.e.,  to  convert  the 
hydriodides  into  other  s<alts.  For  this  purpose  the 
crude  hydiiodides  are  boiled  with  alcoholic  caustic 
soda  in  a digester ; the  mass  is  then  washed  with 
hot  water  to  scpar.ate  sodium  iodide  and  excess  of 
caustic  soda,  and  dissolved  in  hydrochloric,  sulphuric, 
or  acetic  acid.  From  this  filtered  solution  the  dye- 
stuff is  thrown  down  by  common  salt,  and  is  collected  ■ 
and  dried.  The  product  is  perfectly  soluble  in  cold 
water  if  pure. 

Some  manufacturers  employ  the  alcoholic  bromides 
in  lieu  of  the  iodides.  The  hydrobromide  and  ethyl 
biomide  of  triethyl  rosaniline  are  sometimes  met 
with  in  commerce. 

As  already  stated,  the  ■violet  B B consists  chiefly 
of  a salt  of  triincthyl  rosaniline.  In  addition  the 
s.alts  of  the  mono-  and  tri-  methylates  of  trimethyl 
rosiniline  are  usually  present  also  to  a small  extent. 
Both  of  these  are  violet  blue  dyes. 

Some  few  dyes  have  likewise  been  prepared  by 
processes  similar  to  those  used  for  making  Hof- 
mann’s rtolets.  Methylated  and  ethylated  mauvani- 
lines  are  thus  prepared  from  mauvaniline ; benzyl 
chloride  violets  from  rosaniline  and  benzyl  chloride  ; 
benzyl-methyl  violet  from  Hofmann’s  violet  R and 
benzyl  chloride  ; phenyl-methyl  violet  from  violet  de 
Lyons  and  methyl  iodide  ; and  isopropyl,  amyl,  ally! 
and  other  analogous  violets  from  isopropyl,  amyl, 
allyl,  &c.,  iodides,  and  rosaniline. 

Turpentine  Viokt  (Britannin  Violet). — The  reaction 
employed  by  Perkin  in  the  production  of  this  violet 
has  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  other  analogous 
products.  Turpentine  is  dropped  into  bromine  water, 
and  the  whole  shaken  together  till  no  free  bromine 
is  left.  One  part  of  the  brominated  turpentine,  1 
of  rosaniline,  and  6 of  wood  spirit  or  alcohol,  are  then 
heated  in  an  enamelled  autoclave  for  eight  hours  to 
140°  to  150°  C.  After  cooling,  the  product  is  dis- 
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solved  in  i.’.cohol  or  other  like  solvent.  A red  shade 
is  obtained  with  2 parts  broininatcd  turpentine,  8 
of  rosaniline,  and  15  of  alcohol;  a blue  shade,  with  a 
larger  proportion  of  broininated  turpentine. 

Ln'histeins  Dorothea  ir  formed  by  heating  together 
at  100°  C.  for  two  to  three  hours  a mixture  of  90  per 
cent,  alcohol,  50  parts;  rosaniline,  35  parts;  and 
nitric  ether,  9 parts. 

Manufacture  of  Methyl  Violeta. — The  following  pro- 
cess is  described  in  the  patent  specification  of  PoiR- 
KiER  and  Chappat: — Mix  the  methyl  and  dimethyl 
.aniline  obt.ained  by  their  process  with  five  to  six  times 
its  weight  of  chloride  of  tin  perfectly  free  from  water, 
and  heat  to  100°  C.  for  several  hours,  when  the  mix- 
ture becomes  solid  and  hard.  The  product  is  then 
cooled  and  boiled  with  caustic  soda  ley.  The  free 
base  remains  undissolved,  and  can  be  obtained  as  salt 
by  solution  in  any  acid.  Mercuric  chloride  can  also 
be  used.  The  exact  point  at  which  the  heating  must 
be  stopped  is  known  by  practice.  If  the  heating  be 
carried  on  too  long,  much  black  tarry  bye-products 
are  also  formed. 

The  following  processes  are  also  described  in  a 
later  specification : — A mixture  of  100  p.arts  methyl 
aniline  sulph.ate,  100  to  150  of  powdered  potassium 
chlorate,  and  100  to  150  of  water,  is  heated  for 
Several  hours  at  160°  C.  Chloride  of  iodine  may 
be  used  in  pl.ace  of  chloride  of  tin ; or  a mixture 
ciipable  of  producing  chloride  of  iodine,  such  as 
methyl  aniline,  100  parts;  iodine,  20  parts;  and 
potassium  chlorate,  20  parts. 

The  following  mixtures  may  .also  be  used : — Methyl- 
aniline,  1 part;  mercuric  chloride,  1|  part;  and 
potassium  chlorate,  1 part;  or,  methyl  aniline,  1 part ; 
mercuric  iodide,  3 parts ; and  potassium  chlorate,  1 
part;  or,  methyl  aniline,  1 part,  and  benzene  hexa- 
chloride  (CgllgClg),  3 to  4 parts;  in  this  last  case  the 
heating  should  be  effected  at  150°  to  160°  C.  Blue 
and  green-tints  can  be  produced  by  further  treatment 
of  the  products  with  methylic,  ethylic,  &c.,  iodides. 

Soc.  Chim.  Paris  vi.  502.) 

Lauth  has  patented  the  following  processes : — 
Methyl  aniline  is  heated  to  120°  C.  with  h.alf  its  weight 
of  hydrochloric  acid  for  as  long  a time  as  any  colour 
is  formed,  or  to  100°  C.  with  h.alf  its  weight  of  nitrate 
of  copper;  or  2 p.arts  of  methyl  aniline  acetate  is 
he.ated  to  100°  C.  with  1 p.art  of  mercury  oxide. 
The  longer  the  heating  is  continued,  the  bluer  the 
shade.  He  also  states  th,at  methyl  violet  is  readily 
producible  by  simply  he.ating  a mixture  of  a methyl 
aniline  Siilt  and  siind  to  100°  to  120°  C.  Ten  parts 
of  methyl  aniline,  3 of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  200 
of  Siind  answer  well.  The  mass  simply  requires  to 
be  cooled  with  w.ater,  which  extracts  the  colouring 
m.atter.  Care  must  be  taken  to  employ  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  methyl  aniline  used  an  aniline  oil 
boiling  almost  wholly  near  182°  C.,  as  oil  containing 
more  than  5 per  cent,  of  higher  homologues  of  aniline 
is  not  suitable  for  the  production  of  good  colours. 

Hofmann  uses  a mixture  of  10  parts  of  dimethyl 
aniline,  one  of  potassium  chlorate,  2 of  copper  sul- 
phate, and  100  of  fine  sand,  and  heats  on  the  w.ater 
bath  for  several  days.  Water  and  aniline  are  evolved. 
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The  following  mixture  may  likewise  be  used: — 
dimethyl  aniline,  10  parts  ; common  salt,  2 parts  ; cop- 
per nitrate,  1 p.art;  water,  1 part;  and  fine  sand,  100 
parts.  These  are  well  mixed.  After  an  hour  2 parts 
of  glacial  acetic  acid  are  added,  and  after  two  or 
three  hours  the  mass  is  made  into  c.akes  and  dried  at 
a temperature  not  exceeding  50°  C.  for  two  d.ays. 
The  mass  is  then  digested  with  a solution  of  sulphide 
of  sodium  of  sp.  gr.  1'162,  1 part  of  liver  of  sulphur 
being  used  per  10  parts  of  dried  cake.  The  residue 
is  well  washed  with  cold  water,  dissolved  in  a large 
bulk  of  boiling  water,  and  the  dyestuff  precipitated 
from  the  liquor  by  common  salt. 

Preparation  of  Reyina  Purple  (Nicholsoti's  Purple). — 
Nicholson  describes  the  following  process  in  his 
patent  specification,  dated  1862:  — Aniline  red  is 
heated  to  between  390°  to  420°  Fahr.  (19()°  and 
215°  C.)  in  a suitable  apparatus.  The  substance 
quickly  assumes  the  appearance  of  a d.ark,  semi- 
solid mass,  the  red  dye  being  transformed  into  a 
dark  substance  with  evolution  of  ammonia.  The 
mass  is  extractid,  preferably  with  acetic  acid  about 
equal  in  quantity  to  the  red  dye  used,  and  the  acid 
solutions  are  then  diluted  with  sufficient  alcohol  to 
make  a dye  of  convenient  commercial  strength.  The 
violet  liquor  may  be  used  directly  for  dyeing 

Emeraliline.  [TVde  Azurine.]  This  term  has  also 
been  applied  to  the  following  dyestuff. 

Maunfacture  of  Aldehyde  Green. — One  kilo,  of  ros- 
aniline is  dissolved  in  2 of  sulphuric  acid  of  specific 
gr.avity  1-63,  previously  diluted  with  500  grammes  of 
water:  4 kilos,  of  a concentrated  alcoholic  solution 
of  .aldehyde  are  then  .added  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time.  In  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  the  react'on 
is  finished  and  the  blue  colour  developed ; the  mixture 
is  next  thrown  into  85  litres  of  water  containing  in 
solution  4 kilos,  of  sodium  thiosulphate  (hyposulphite), 
and  the  whole  boiled  for  seven  or  eight  minutes  and 
filtered.  A bluish  grey  substance  is  retained,  whilst 
a solution  of  the  green  passes  through;  the  liltr.iteis 
then  precipitated  by  either  sodium  acetate,  tannin, 
oxide  of  zinc,  or  a zinc  s:dt  and  an  alkali;  the  precip- 
itate is  washed  with  water,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and 
thence  precipitated  by  an  alkah. 

The  bluish  grey  insoluble  substance  frequently 
forms  the  larger  part  of  this  product;  it  is  often  sold 
under  the  name  of  Aryentine. 

Many  other  processes,  slightly  varying  from  the 
above,  have  been  given.  Thus,  Bolley  gives  the  fol- 
lowing formula  for  the  preparation  of  the  aldehy  le 
blue  in  the  first  instance:  20  parts  of  crystallized 
fuchsine  are  dissolved  in  280  of  commercial  hydro- 
chloric acid;  an  equal  bulk  of  water  is  .added,  and 
100  p.arts  of  crude  alelehyde,  and  the  whole  allowed 
to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Usi'oBE  gives  another  recipe,  viz. : rosaniline  sul- 
phate, 150  gr.ammes;  strong  sulphuric  acid,  8 kilos.; 
w.ater,  1 kilo.:  crude  aldehyde,  225  grammes.  Dis- 
solve the  rosaniline  salt  in  the  acid  and  water,  gra- 
dually mix  the  aldehyde,  and  then  add  the  liquor  to 
a solution  of  450  grammes  of  sodium  thiosulphate  jn 
30  litres  of  hot  water,  and  boil  for  a few  minutes. 
Another  mixture  is : rosaniline  salt,  300  parts ; diluted 
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sulpliuric  acid  (3  parts  iicid,  1 water),  900  parts; 
aldehyde,  460  parts ; sodium  thiosxdphate,  900  parts ; 
dissolved  in  (!0,0(J0  parts  of  water. 

Lucrus  takes  1 put  of  rosaniline  sulphate,  2 parts 
of  sidphuric  acid,  2 to  4 of  water,  and  4 of  aldehyde. 
This  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  at  50°  C.  until  a 
Siunple  dissolves  in  60  times  its  weight  of  alcohol 
with  a green-blue  colour : frojn  300  to  600  parts  of  a 
satui-ated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
are  then  added  to  the  whole,  which  is  slowly  heated 
to  90°  to  100°  C. : 10  parts  of  saturated  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid  are  then  added,  and  the 
liquor  filtered  to  separate  a blue  precipitate. 

lliRZEL  employs  ammonium  sulphide  in  lieu  of 
t’.iiosulphate. 

Aldehyde  green  is  usually  prepared  by  the  dyer 
himself  as  required;  as  the  dye-stuff  will  not  keep 
well,  becoming  dull  in  colour  and  finally  useless,  it  is 
rarely  manufactured  for  the  market. 

SciiEUMBERGER  prepared  a very  similar  product, 
Toluidine  green,  by  treating  CouPiEu’s  rosatoluidine 
by  the  same  process  as  that  employed  in  the  pre- 
[)arat;on  of  aldehyde  green  from  fuchsine. 

Maim/actiire  o/  Iodine  Green. — To  produce  this 
dyestuff,  Keiffer  dissolves  1 part  of  Hofmann’s 
violet  in  3 of  alcohol,  adds  from  4 to  1 part  of  ethyl 
iodide,  and  t’len  heats  in  a digester  or  in  a cohobating 
vessel  for  half  an  hour ; aqueous  caustic  soda  or 
potash  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  three 
to  four  hours.  The  residue  is  washed  (the  wash- 
waters  being  retained  for  the  recovery  of  the  iodine), 
and  boiled  with  500  to  600  parts  of  water ; the 
filtered  lluid  is  then  precipitated  with  picric  acid. 

Wanklvn  and  Paraf  lieat  equal  quantities  of 
rosaniline,  wood  spirit;  and  ethyl  iodide  (or  isopropyl 
iodide  or  other  homologues  of  ethyl  iodide)  to  1 10° 
to  115°  C.  for  from  three  to  four  hours  in  an  auto- 
clave or  cohobator,  and  then  boil  with  4 to  5 times 
their  w'eight  of  water  containing  1 per  cent,  of 
soda.  Some  green  is  thus  dissolved,  whilst  much 
Hofmann’s  violet  remains ; this  is  again  treated  with 
equal  quantities  of  wood  spirit  and  ethyl  iodide, 
and  .so  on  as  before.  Most  of  the  violet  is  thus 
transformed  into  green,  which  is  dissolved  by  the 
soda  ley. 

'I'o  obtain  a good  product  it  is  essential  that  water 
should  be  wholly  absent  from  the  materials  in  the 
first  part  of  the  process,  that  no  free  alkali  should  be 
present,  and  the  temperature  should  not  rise  above 
100°  C.,  all  of  which  conditions  are  violated  in  the 
method  adopted  for  Hofmann’s  violet  manufacture  ; 
hence  but  small  quantities  of  this  substance  are 
formed  as  bye-products  during  the  preparation  of 
these  dyes,  although  it  invariably  accompanies  the 
bluer  shades.  Ethyl  iodide  does  not  give  a good  yield, 
nor  is  the  product  of  good  quality.  The  nature  of 
the  rosaniline  salt  has  some  influence  on  the  reaction, 
the  acetate  being  the  most  suitable,  and  after  that 
the  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  benzoate. 

The  manufacture  from  methyl  iodide  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Girard  and  De  Laire  {Truite  dix  \ 
Derive'n  de  la  Ilouille,  Paris,  1873): — 10  kilos,  of! 
pure  rosaniline  acetate,  20  of  methyl  iodide,  and  20  | 


of  methylic  alcohol  boiling  at  64°  to  70°,  are  intro- 
duced into  an  enamelled  iron  autoclave,  capable  of 
bearing  a pressure  of  from  20  to  25  atmospheres. 
Steam  is  passed  through  the  worm  in  the  water 
jacket,  the  pressure  never  being  above  1 atmosphere, 
and  hence  the  water  not  being  heated  beyond  100°. 
If  the  temperature  rise  above  100°  the  methyl  green 
is  decomposed  into  mono-methyl  iodide  of  trimethyl 
rosaniline,  and  free  iodide  of  methyl.  As  the  reaction 
goes  on,  a considerable  pressure  s developed  in  the 
autoclave,  rising  quickly  to  8 atmospheres,  and  then 
slowly  to  10  or  11,  beyond  which  it  should  not  go. 
After  between  four  and  five  hours  the  steam  is  cut  off, 
and  the  whole  cooled  down ; in  tw'elve  hours  more  the 
internal  pressure  is  not  above  4 atmospheres;  a con- 
densing w'orm  is  then  attached,  and  the  screw-cock 
slightly  opened.  Methyl  iodide  and  acetate,  and 
much  methylic  ether,  with  tlie  excess  of  methylic 
alcohol,  distil  over ; the  semi-fluid  product  is  trans- 
ferred to  a jacketed  vessel  heated  by  steam,  and 
dissolved  in  600  litres  of  water. 

The  green  dimethyl  iodide  of  trimethyl  rosaniline 
thus  passes  into  solution,  whilst  most  of  the  violet 
dei'ivatives  are  left  undissolved.  The  liquid  is 
filtered,  24  to  25  kilos,  of  common  salt  added,  and 
crystallized  sodium  carbonate  added  in  small  quanti- 
ties to  the  boiling  liquor;  the  small  quantity  of  violet 
products  retained  in  solution  by  the  acid  set  free  dur- 
ing the  reaction,  is  precipitated  as  the  acid  becomes 
neutralized.  When  a sanq^le  of  the  liquid  filtered 
through  sand  shows  a pure  green  tint  free  from  all 
trace  of  blue  or  violet,  a cold  saturated  solution  of 
picric  acid  free  from  nitric  acid,  containing  3‘46  kilos, 
is  added.  A picric  acid  compound  of  the  green  dye  is 
thus  thrown  down,  sparingly  soluble  in  water ; this 
is  collected,  slightly  washed,  and  sold  as  a paste. 
Being  so  sparingly  soluble,  alcohol  must  be  used  as 
a solvent;  moreover,  the  picric  acid  gives  a strong 
j'ellow  cast,  hence  it  is  preferable  to  use  other  pre- 
cipitants.  Zinc  chloride,  sulphate,  or  acetate,  form 
more  soluble  double  compounds,  and  are  hence  much 
used  for  this  purpose.  They  are  usually  sent  into 
the  mar  ket  dry. 

A crystallized  green  is  sometimes  prepared  by 
dissolving  the  crirde  product  in  much  less  boiling 
water  than  that  above  stated,  and  allowing  it  to  cool 
after  more  conqrletely  saturating  with  carbonate  ol 
soda.  8ilky  needles  are  then  deposited  on  copper 
rods  placed  in  the  liquor,  a less  pure  crystalline 
magma  being  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
I’hese  crystals  are  drained,  slightly  washed  with 
water  to  remove  adhering  brine,  and  dried  at  the 
oidinai'y  temperature. 

Of  late,  iodine  green  has  been  sold  as  a chlorinated 
compound,  prejiared  by  setting  free  the  dimethyl 
hydrate  from  the  dimethyl  iodide  by  an  alkali,  and 
then  dissolving  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  total  yield  is  obtained  by  the 
above  process  as  green  dye,  and  forty  as  a violet  dye, 
chiefly  mono-methyl  iodide.  This  may  be  purified 
i and  sold  as  a violet,  but  is  usually  transformed  into 
' green.  A finer  and  purer  green  dye  is  thus  obtained 
I than  by  the  direct  treatment  of  rosaniline.  The  violet 
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ma.ss  is  well  washed,  dried,  and  pulverized,  dissolved  j 
in  alcohol,  and  transformed  into  free  base  by  alcoholic  I 
caustic  soda.  It  is  then  heated  with  the  equivalent 
amount  of  methyl  iodide  to  a temperature  not  above 
the  boiling  point  of  the  latter,  namely,  4S°  C.  Com- 
bination takes  place  quickly;  and  when  it  is  com- 
pleted (known  by  the  tint  of  a sample  drawn),  the 
product  is  cooled  and  acetic  acid  added.  The  whole 
is  then  thrown  into  a large  bulk  of  warm  water.  A 
little  unaltered  violet  is  thus  precipitated.  The  solu- 
tion is  purified  as  before. 

Methyl  Green. — PoiRRlER  and  Charpat  describe 
the  following  process  (Patent  No.  72561 : Bull. 
Son.  Chim.  Park,  [2]  vi.  504).  — Heat  in  a close 
vessel,  for  about  twenty -four  hours,  to  100°  C.,  a 
mixture  of  1 part  Paris  violet,  2 parts  of  alcoholic 
iodide,  2 of  methylene  (methylic  alcohol  ?),  and  4th 
of  sulphuric  acid.  The  mass  is  next  saturated 
with  an  alkali,  when  the  green  colour  is  precipi- 
tited ; this  is  separated  by  filtration,  whilst  a blue  is 
retained  in  solution.  Bromides  may  be  used  instead 
of  iodides.  As  regards  this  latter  point,  Hofmann 
and  Girard  have  shown  that  bromide  of  metliyl  or 
ethyl  may  be  readily  formed  by  the  action  of  methylic 
or  ethylic  alcohol  on  amyl  bromide,  amylic  alcohol 
and  methyl  or  ethyl  bromide  being  produced  thus — 

CjHnBr  + CHj.OH,  = C5Hii,OH  + CHaBr. 

By  using  a mixture  of  methylic  alcohol  and  amyl 
bromide,  instead  of  methylic  iodide,  the  same  result 
is  arrived  at  by  cheaijer  means,  the  price  of  bromine 
being  far  less  than  that  of  iodine,  and  the  practical 
inconveniences  attending  the  gi’eater  volatility  of  the 
alcohol  radical  bromides  being  thus  obviated. 

“ Ethyl  green  ” from  Paris  violet  is  frequently  of  a 
much  finer  shade  than  ordinary  iodine  green.  It  is 
also  stated  that  methyl  green  is  more  stable  in  day- 
light than  iodine  green.  Whether  this  arises  solely 
from  greater  purity,  or  points  to  the  substances  not 
being  actually  identical,  but  only  isomeric,  is  not  at 
present  known. 

Methyl  chloride,  or  a mixture  of  materials  that  will 
give  rise  thereto,  such  as  a mixture  of  methylic  alco- 
hol and  sal  ammoniac,  may  be  substituted  for  methyl 
iodide.  In  this  case  the  corresponding  trimethyl 
rosaniline  dimethyl  chloride  is  formed;  this  gives  a 
well-crystallized  zinc  salt. 

Manufacture  of  Varmin  Browns. — Girard  and  De 
Loire'. 1 Brown. — Four  parts  of  anhydrous  aniline 
hydrochloride  arc  fused,  and  one  of  dry  fiichsine  or 
aniline  red  is  gradually  added.  AVhen  comi)letely 
dissolved,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  is  raised  to 
the  boiling  point  of  aniline  hydi  ochloride,  namely, 
about  240°  C.  The  mass  is  allowed  to  boil  until  the 
colour  (which  is  at  first  a violet  red)  suddenly  changes 
to  chestnut.  The  operation  lasts  from  one  to  two 
hours,  no  alteration  apparently  biking  place  at  first ; 
at  the  close  a yellowish  vapour  is  emitted,  and  at  the 
same  time  a peculiar  odour  is  perceptible,  resembling 
that  of  phenyl  cyanide. 

'riie  resulting  chestnut  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  acids.  It  may  be  either  used  immediately  (^Direct 
brown),  or  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  dye- 
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stuff  salted  out  with  common  salt,  or  almost  any  other 
saline  solution,  or  a free  alkali.  It  gives  fine  shades, 
especially  on  leather  and  silk. 

Girard  and  De  Laire  consider  that  this  substance 
is  probably  a chiysotoluidine  derivative,  formed  from 
the  original  fuchsine  by  the  action  of  toluidine  on  the 
aniline  salt  used. 

B7.se’.'(  Brown. — A mixture  of  equal  weights  of 
formic  acid  and  fuchsine  is  heated  to  140  to  210°  C. 
for  several  hours ; an  orange  red  mass  results.  This 
is  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  again  heated  with  3 parts 
of  aniline  to  about  230°  C.  for  an  hour  or  two.  The 
mass  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  salting  out  the  colouring  matter  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Another  process  is  to  employ  rosaniline,  2 parts ; 
formic  acid,  2 parts ; and  sodium  acetate,  1 part : heat 
as  before,  again  treating  the  product  with  3 parts  of 
aniline. 

Jacobson  obtains  an  analogous  brown  by  heating 
to  100°  C.  a strong  solution  of  ammonia  chromate, 
mixed  with  aniline  formate;  or  by  heating  to  140°  C. 
1 part  of  picric  acid  and  2 of  aniline,  as  long 
as  ammoniacal  vapours  are  evolved.  The  product 
is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitated 
by  soda. 

Siehery's  Broivn. — Tlie  impure  fuchsine  obtained 
from  rosaniline  mother  liquors  (sometimes  known  as 
Cerke)  is  added  to  twice  its  weight  of  melted  aniline 
hydrochloride,  and  the  wliole  heated  on  a sand  bath 
till  the  brown  tint  appears.  The  product  is  well 
stirred  with  4 parts  of  soda  crystals  dissolved  in  25 
times  as  much  water,  and  the  undissolved  portion 
well  washed  with  water.  lYhen  used,  1 part  of  dry 
colour  is  dissolved  in  9 of  alcohol,  13  of  water  being 
then  added. 

Probably  all  these  browns  are  more  or  less  impure 
chrysotoluidine,  or  its  substitution  derivatives.  Kn.ap 
brought  into  the  market  in  1869  two  dyestuffs  of  this 
description,  one  chestnut,  under  the  name  of  Marron; 
the  other  approaching  to  orange-yellow,  termed  Vesu- 
vine. Cannelle  Brown,  Manchester  Brown,  Bismarck 
Brown,  and  numerous  other  names,  have  been  given 
by  various  manufacturers  to  similar  products. 

Leucaniline  Browtw. — Durand  prepares  leucani- 
line  from  fuchsine  by  boiling  with  zinc  dust;  the 
insoluble  mass  thus  formed  is  boiled  with  alcohol, 
and  the  alcoholic  extract  evaporated  to  dryness,  when 
a resinous  yellow  mass  is  left.  IvoCHLiN  mixes  this 
with  sulphide  of  copper,  and  prints  on  cotton  in  just 
the  same  way  as  in  the  preparation  of  aniline  black. 
Fayoi.I.e  employs  the  mother  liquor  of  fuchsine,  and 
prepares  an  imjnire  leucaniline  salt  by  treatment  with 
zinc  and  sulphuric  acid.  Caustic  soda,  or  common 
salt,  precipitates  from  the  resulting  liquor  a mixture 
of  products  which  dye  yellow,  nankeen,  leather  colour, 
and  brown  shades ; the  tints  are  darkened  by  passmg 
the  goods  through  a bath  of  potassium  dichroma. e 
after  dyeing. 

Prejxeration  of  Aniline  Grey. — Casthelaz  prepares 
this  dye  by  dissolving  10  kilos,  of  mauveine  in  11  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  (at  66°  B.);  and  when  complete 
solution  has  been  effected,  adding  6 kilos,  of  aldehyde. 
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The  whole  is  left  for  four  to  five  hours,  and  is  then 
poured  into  water,  in  which  the  grey  colouring  matter 
dissolves.  The  dyestuff  is  then  salted  out,  and  the 
precipitate  purified  by  solution  in  water,  and  salting 
out  several  times  successively.  This  dyestuff  yields 
good  tints,  but  is  costly.  Its  composition  is  unknown. 
It  is  stated  to  require  no  mordant  even  with  veget- 
able fibres.  Faint  shades  of  pearl  grey  may  be  com- 
municated to  silk  and  wool  by  means  of  very  weak 
solutions  of  aniline  violets;  the  finer  the  violet,  the 
purer  the  grey. 

Block  prepares  a grey  by  heating  together  1 quart 
of  aniline  and  5 of  fluid  arsenic  acid  until  foaming 
begins.  The  crude  product  is  treated  with  a boiling 
mixture  of  20  parts  water  and  5 hydrochloric  acid. 
The  undissolved  portion  is  washed  first  with  water, 
and  next  with  dilute  soda  liquor,  and  then  dissolved 
in  alcohol  containing  10  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Wool  and  silk  are  dyed  with  a very  minute  quantity 
of  the  product.  (Jahreslericht,  1869,  1165.) 

Carves  and  Thirault  mix  a solution  of  1 part  of 
aniline  in  2 of  hydrochloric  acid,  with  a mixture  of 
I part  bichromate  of  potassium,  and  ^ part  of  ferrous 
sulphate,  dissolved  in  1 part  sulphuric  acid  and  3 of 
water.  A viscid  mass  separates;  this  is  washed  with 
cold  water  and  dissolved  in  boiling  water.  The 
solution  dyes  greys  which  withstand  soap  and  acids. 
(Jahresbericht,  1867,  964.) 

ANTIMONY.  — Antimoine,  antimoniuni,  French; 
antinion,  spmsfflanzmetall,  spicssijiassmetall,  German ; 
stibium,  Latin.  Symbol,  Sb. ; atomic  weight.  Rose, 
120-7;  Dexter,  122-3;  Schneider,  120-3.  — The 
stibium  of  the  Romans  was  the  sulphide  of  this  metal. 
It  was  used  for  painting  the  eyebrows,  and  Eastern 
ladies  still  apply  it  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  by 
contrast  a fictitious  freshness  to  the  complexion. 

The  principal  ores  of  antimony  are  found  in  the 
mines  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  in  France,  England, 
and  in  America.  During  the  age  of  alchemy  various 
other  antiinonial  compounds  were  discovered ; and 
an  account  of  a process  of  preparing  the  metal  was 
given  by  Basil  Valentine  in  1460. 

Metallic  antimony  is  met  with  abundantly  in 
nature — native,  combined  with  other  metals : namely, 
with  a little  silver  and  iron  in  native  antimony ; with 
silver  in  antiinonial  silver ; and  with  arsenic  in 
arsenical  antimony. 

Antimony  is  also  largely  found  combined  with 
sulphur  and  the  sulphides  of  other  metals ; for 
example,  per  se,  in  grey  antimony,  which  generally 
contains  copper,  arsenic,  iind  iron ; with  iron  in 
Berthierite  ; with  nickel  and  arsenic  in  nickeliferous 
grey  antimony  ; with  lead  and  traces  of  iron,  copper, 
bismuth,  and  zinc  in  Jamesonite  ; with  lead,  copper, 
and  iron  in  Bournonite ; with  lead  and  a trace  of 
copper  in  zinkenite ; with  lead  in  antiinonial  lead 
glance ; with  silver  and  copper  in  melanglanz ; with 
silver,  copper,  and  iron  in  miargyrite ; with  silver 
in  dark  ruby  silver,  rhombohedral  ruby  blende ; with 
silver  and  arsenic  in  light  ruby  silver ; and  with 
arsenic,  silver,  and  iron  in  arsenical  silver.  It  is 
also  found,  more  or  less,  in  the  following  argentifer- 
ous minerals : namely,  with  silver,  copper,  iron,  and 


[ zinc,  in  weissgiiltigerz  and  graugiiltigerz ; with  copper 
and  silver  in  antimonial  grey  copper,  tetrahedral 
copper  glance;  and  in  very  minute  quantity,  with 
copper,  iron,  silver,  and  arsenic,  in  kupfer -blende. 
It  occurs  as  an  oxide  in  white  antimony,  which  is 
sometimes  contaminated  with  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
and  with  sulphide  of  antimony  in  the  red  antimonial 
ore  ; also  as  antimonious  acid  in  antimonial  ochre. 

Antimonial  copper — Antimonkupferglanz,  German 
— is  composed,  according  to  Schrotter’s  analysis, 
of — 

Ceutestimally. 


Lead -29-90'2 

Copper, 17-31-2 

Antimony 16-644 

Arsenic, 6-036 

Iron ..  1-404 

Sulphur, 28-7U2 


100-000 

This  composition  does  not  conveniently  admit  of 
being  represented  by  a chemical  formula. 

The  principal  sources  of  tlie  antimonial  ores  are 
the  Continental  mines,  very  little  of  the  metal  being 
found  in  this  country.  The  ore  submitted  to  reduc- 
tion is  the  sulphide  of  antimony — grey  antimony — 
of  which  from  6UU  to  1000  tons  are  annually  imported 
into  England. 

In  the  laboratory  the  metal  is  prepared  in  a variety 
of  ways ; if  8 parts  of  powdered  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony be  intimately  mixed  with  6 pai-ts  of  cream 
of  tartar  (potassium  acid  tartrate),  and  3 of  nitre, 
and  the  mixture  be  thrown  in  small  portions  into  a 
red-hot  crucible,  and  kept  at  redness  for  some  time, 
a metallic  button  collects  at  the  bottom.  The  anti- 
mony thus  obtiined  is,  however,  impregnated  with 
small  traces  of  iron,  and  resembles  the  better  sort  of 
the  crude  metal  found  in  the  market. 

IVTen  the  sulphide  of  antimony,  mixed  with  some 
charcoal  to  prevent  the  caking  of  the  mass,  is  heated 
in  contact  with  air,  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur 
is  expelled  and  antimonious  oxide  (Sb20j)  formed ; 
this  may  now  be  reduced  to  metal,  either  by  fusing 
with  an  adequate  quantity  of  black  fiux,  or  with  the 
addition  of  ordinary  soap ; a button  of  impure  metal 
remains.  The  purest  antimony  is  procured  by 
reducing  this  oxide  either  with  powdered  charcoal 
and  alkali,  or  the  potassium  acid  tartrate  at  a proper 
degree  of  heat. 

As  met  with  in  commerce,  antimony  is  more  or  less 
impure,  in  consequence  of  some  imperfections  or 
mismanagement  in  the  process  of  its  reduction.  The 
contaminations  are  generally  lead,  iron,  arsenic,  and 
sulphur ; but  these  may  be  separated  by  grinding 
the  crude  metal  in  an  iron  mortar,  and  fusing  the 
powdered  mass  with  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  salt- 
petre, which  oxidizes  all  the  foreign  ingredients,  as 
well  as  a part  of  the  antimony,  leaving  the  remainder 
in  a pure  state. 

Antimony  is  vei-y  brittle,  possesses  a white  silvery 
aspect  and  a plated  crystalline  texture,  so  that,  when 
broken  up,  the  fracture  exliibits  beautiful  facets.  It 
happens,  also,  that  w-hen  the  metallic  button  of  anti- 
mony is  suffered  to  cool  in  the  crucible,  the  surface 
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presents  a fine  stellated  appearance.  In  consequence 
of  this  crystalline  property,  the  alchemists  considered 
the  phenomenon  symbolical  of  that  mysterious  lumi- 
nary which  was  to  guide  them  in  their  occult  path 
to  the  discovery  of  a universal  medicine,  or  the 
philosopher’s  stone. 

At  800°  Fahr.  the  metal  fuses,  and  at  a white  heat 
it  slowly  but  distinctly  volatiUzes  in  closed  vessels ; 
in  a current  of  hydrogen,  however,  it  distils  witli 
tolerable  facility.  If  exposed  to  a stream  of  oxygen 
on  ignited  charcoal  it  burns  brilliantly,  evolving  a 
white  light,  and  is  at  the  same  time  converted  into  the 
tetroxide  (Sb^O^),  which  is  eliminated  in  the  form  of 
a thick  whitish  smoke.  Should  a globule  of  the  metal 
at  a high  temperature  be  dropped  from  an  eminence 
upon  a board  or  plate  of  iron,  the  mass  subdivides 
uito  numerous  smaller  globules,  which  hop  along  the 
plane  in  a combustible  state,  marking  the  course 
they  take  by  a wliite  streak  or  line  of  the  tetroxide. 

Antimony  is  not  sensibly  affected  on  exposure  to 
the  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature ; its  surface 
becomes  slightly  tarnished,  but  does  not  rust.  If 
exposed  to  the  air  during  fusion,  rapid  oxidation 
takes  place. 

Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  antimony  with  the 
evolution  of  hydrogen  and  the  formation  of  the  tri- 
chloride (SbClj) ; concentrated  sulphuric  acid  oxidizes 
it,  sulphurous  acid  being  at  the  same  time  evolved ; but 
if  the  acid  be  diluted  with  water  it  does  not  dissolve 
it.  Nitric  acid,  even  when  very  dilute,  rapidly 
attacks  antimony,  and  converts  it  into  a white  in- 
soluble powder  which  is  the  trioxide, tetroxide(Sb20^), 
or  the  pentoxide  (Sb^O^),  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  acid  and  the  time  of  digestion.  Aqua  regia  con- 
verts the  metal  into  the  trichloride. 

The  specific  gravity  of  antimony  is  6712,  and  its 
specific  heat,  according  to  Uegnault,  is  0-05077. 

For  preparing  the  metal  on  a large  scale,  the  tri- 
sulphide (stibnite,  or  grey  antimony  ore,  Sb^Sg)  is 
generally  employed,  as  well  for  the  abundant  pro- 
duce which  it  yields,  as  on  account  of  its  reduction 
being  more  easily  effected  than  that  of  any  other  ore 
of  the  metal,  with  the  exception  of  the  native  oxide  ; 
the  latter,  however,  is  never  met  with  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and  consequently  is  seldom  used. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  stibnite,  the  massive 
and  the  fibrous : the  former  presents  a long  columnar 
composition,  and  the  latter  is  distinguished  by  its 
plumous,  woolly,  or  felt-like  appearance  ; it  is  of  a 
light  lead  colour,  sometimes  dull  externally,  and 
often  iridescent 

The  mineral  is  met  with 
7 in  crystals  of  the  rhombic 
\ prism  (Fig.  1),  which  are 
sometimes  aggregated 
\ laterally.  Before  tlie  blow- 
pipe, on  charcoal,  sulphide 
of  antimony  fuses  and  is 
absorbed,  giving  off  at 

■ the  same  time  sulphurous 

acid  and  white  fumes  of  the  trioxide  of  the  metal. 

The  most  celebrated  localities  [iroductive  of  this 
mineral  are  Felsobanya,  Chemnitz,  and  Cremnitz,  in 


Hungary,  whence  the  grey  antimony  is  procured ; 
Dumfriesshire  in  Scotland,  where  the  fibrous  and 
laminated  variety  is  found ; and  Cornwall,  where  the 
massive  sort  is  raised.  Other  varieties  of  the  sul- 
phide are  also  to  be  found,  at  Magurka  in  Hungary, 
at  Freyberg  and  Braunsdorf  in  Saxony,  and  at  Stol- 
berg  in  the  Hartz. 

Manufacture  of  Antimony  on  the  Large  Scale. 
— Many  of  the  operations  in  the  preparation  of 
antimony  on  the  large  scale  are  the  same  as  those 
which. will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  when  describing 
the  dry  assay  of  the  antimonious  compounds.  The 
method  most  commonly  followed  is,  first  to  convert 
the  sulphide  into  oxide,  and  then  to  reduce  with 
cream  of  tartar. 

The  sulphide  of  antimony  is  deprived  of  its  sulphur, 
and  oxygen  substituted  by  heating  with  free  access 
of  air,  as  in  the  annexed  equation ; — 

Antimonious  Antimonious  Sulphurous 

sulphide.  ^ 766“'  oxide.  oxide. 

Sba'3  + 90  = SbjOa  + aS')^ 

This  change  is  conducted  in  a reverberatory  fur- 
nace, where  the  comparatively  large  amount  of 
oxygen  required  to  displace  the  sulphur  (which  is 


also  oxidized),  is  derived  from  the  abundant  current 
of  air  flowing  over  the  heated  mineral.  During  the 
roasting  the  attendant  should  be  mindful  of  the  great 
volatility  of  trisulphide  of  antimony,  and  regulate 
the  heat  so  as  to  prevent  the  loss  of  material  which 
would  attend  the  application  of  a too  elevated  tem- 
perature. The  charge  of  stibnite  must  be  well  stirred 
with  an  iron  slicer  or  rake  during  the  roasting,  to 
insure  every  part  coming  in  contact  with  the  atmo- 
sphere. When  properly  roasted  the  mass  has  a 
greyish-white  appearance. 

Having  obtained  the  oxide  in  the  manner  described, 
it  is  intimately  mixed  with  about  a tenth  of  its  weight 
of  cream  of  tai-tar,  and  reduced  in  large  earthen  cru- 
cibles, heated  in  a wind  furnace,  when  the  following 
decomposition  takes  place : — 

Antimonious  Potassium  PotASsium  Carbonic 

oxUle.  acid  tartrate.  Antimony,  ^.j^phonate.  oxide. 

Sb..,03  + 2KC4H50g  = 2S1)  + K..jC03  + 700  + SH^O 

The  antimony  thus  obtained  is  tolerably  pure,  and 
is  ready  for  market.  Iron  is  the  principal,  and  often 
the  only  impurity  present. 

At  Linz,  in  Germany,  a furnace,  similar  to  that 
represented  in  the  annexed  cuts,  was  constructed  for 
the  reduction  of  antimony  at  one  operation.  Fig.  2 
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shows  a vertical  section ; the  bed  is  concave,  and  is 
constructed  of  sand  and  clay  well  consolidated ; at 
its  middle  a pipe,  a,  forms  a canal  for  the  fused  metal 
to  flow  out  as  soon  as  produced,  and  which  is  closed 
by  heavy  aslies.  h is  the  air  channel  in  the  bridge  r/, 
and  c is  a door  through  Avhich  the  prepared  ore  is 
introduced  and  the  residuary  slag  abstracted.  The 
fire  is  shown  at  e is  the  grate  and  g the  chimney. 

Fig.  3 is  a plan  of  the  furnace,  wherein  the  same 
letters  indicate  the  same  parts. 

Sulphide  of  antimony  is  dressed  for  reduction  by 
mixing  it  with  the  proper  quantity  of  iron,  or  iron 
scales,  and  alkaline  carbonate : 2 or  3 cwts.  of  ore 
require  from  eight  to  ten  hours’  heat  for  reduction  ; 
but  the  metal  obtained  in  this  way  is  very  impure, 
and  is  therefore  remelted  in  portions  of  from  20  to 
30  lbs.  in  crucibles.  Tliese  ase  covered  over  with 
ground  charcoal,  and  heated  in  a reverberatory 
furnace. 

The  metal  obtained  by  this  process  contains  con- 
siderable quantities  of  iron,  sulphur,  and  frequently 
arsenic,  lead,  and  copper.  These  bodies  deteriorate 
its  quality,  even  for  the  arts,  and  of  course  it  cannot 
be  employed  in  medicine  while  the  smallest  trace  of 


Fig.  3. 


arsenic  is  present.  It  is  therefore  imperatively  neces- 
sary to  subject  the  crude  antimony  to  purification.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  fused  with  ^ part  of  antimonious 
sulphide,  and  an  equal  weight  of  sodium  carbonate, 
in  a hessian  crucible  for  one  hour.  On  breaking  the 
crucible  after  cooling,  the  metal  is  carefully  separated 
from  the  slag,  and  submitted  to  a second  fusion  with 
1^  part  of  the  carbonate.  .Sometimes  a third  fusion 
is  required ; but  in  this  case  it  is  to  be  perfonned 
with  1 part  of  the  alkahne  carbonate.  Should  there 
be  lead,  it  remains  in  the  antimony  after  the  second 
fusion,  although  the  other  metals  may  be  completely 
removed ; and  from  its  great  fusibility,  slight  portions 
are  retained  even  after  the  third  operation. 

If  arsenic  be  absent,  a part  of  the  metallic  antimony 
i-  oxidized  and  remains  in  the  slag  ; but  very  little, 
if  any,  of  the  metal  is  thus  acted  upon  whilst  arsenic 
is  present. 

It  has  been  found  that  100  parts  of  the  crude 
metal  and  6 parts  of  the  sulphide  yield  94  of  pure 
antimony.  It  is  necessary,  when  larger  quantities  of 
iron  are  present,  to  add  proportionally  more  of  the 
sulphide  of  antimony ; for  unless  there  be  sufficient 
sulphur  to  combine  with  the  whole  of  the  iron,  the 
arsenic  cannot  be  oxidized. 


IYoHI.EP.  recommends  deflagration  of  10  parts  of 
the  metal  with  12  of  saltpetre,  and  10  of  carbonate 
of  soda ; the  arsenic  is  oxidized,  and  forms  potassium 
arsenite,  and  the  antimony  is  at  the  same  time  con- 
verted into  potassium  antimoniate  by  this  treatment. 
On  boiling  the  fused  mass  with  water,  the  arsenical 
compound  is  dissolved,  leaving  the  antimoniate, 
which  is  collected,  washed,  dried,  and  reduced  in  the 
usual  way  with  charcoal  in  an  earthen  pot. 

The  metal  obtained  by  this  means  still  contains 
copper  and  iron. 

According  to  Beiizelius,  the  impurities  are  re- 
moved by  fusing  2 parts  of  the  metal  (finely  powdered) 
with  1 part  of  the  trioxide  of  antimony ; the  iron, 
copper,  and  arsenic  are  oxidized,  and  remain  in  the 
slag ; in  this  case  the  lead,  should  any  be  present, 
is  still  combined  with  the  antimony.  Muspratt 
thinks  it  better  to  fuse  rather  more  than  4 parts  of 
antimony  with  1 part  of  manganese  dioxide,  and  to 
subject  tlie  regulus  so  obtained  to  a second  fusion 
with  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  sodium  carbonate. 

As  the  stibnite  is  nearly  always  found  associated 
with  scams  of  silicious  and  calcareous  impurities,  a 
preliminary  operation  is  necessary  in  order  to 

Fig.  4. 

Fig.  5. 


separate  it  from  its  gangue ; this  process  is  called 
eliquation. 

Any  difference  that  exists  in  the  manner  of  eli- 
quating  crude  sulphide  of  antimony  is  chiefly  in  the 
furnace  employed.  In  Hungary  the  ancient  method, 
viz.  that  of  roasting  the  ore  in  large  pots  or  crucibles, 
is  still  practised.  These  pots  are  furnished  wil  h an 
aperture  at  their  bottom,  opening  into  a smaller  one, 
which  is  embedded  in  the  ground.  A cover  is  ap- 
pended to  the  upper  pot,  which  may  be  luted  down 
after  the  vessel  is  charged.  These  pots  are  placed  in  a 
circle  with  a furnace  in  the  centre,  the  heat  from 
which  passes  freely  under  the  bottom  and  round  the 
body  of  each  pot. 

Figs.  4 and  5 are  drawings  of  this  arrangement: 
the  former  is  a section  of  the  elevation,  and  the  latter 
a plan,  showing  the  position  of  tlie  crucibles  round 
the  fire,  a a a denote  the  pots  in  which  the  crude 
ore  is  heated,  and  c cc  the  .smaller  pots  which  receive 
the  liquid  sulphide ; d is  the  fire-grate.  In  the 
elevated  section,  the  relative  position  of  these 
crucibles  is  comprehensively  shown,  with  their  con- 
necting tubes,  h b ; both  crucibles  and  tubes  are  made 
of  earthenware. 

The  furnace  employed  for  the  fluxion  of  the  crude 
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sulpliulc  at  Vendee,  in  France,  is  represented  in  Fig. 
G,  where,  instead  of  several  pots  being  placed  round 
the  fire,  the  bed  of  the  reverberatory,  wliich  is  con- 
nected with  a receiver  for  the  purified  trisulphide, 
supplies  their  place.  In  the  figure,  a represents  the 
fire-place,  h the  bridge  of  tlie  furnace,  c the  concave 
hearth,  lying  on  the  substrata,  d ; e is  the  pipe  which 
issues  from  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  hearth,  and 
ciirrics  the  liquid  products  along  to  the  recipient,  /. 
The  furnace  is  heated  by  the  flue  passing  around  the 
body,  and  the  charge  is  introduced  through  an  open- 


Fig.  6. 


ing  in  the  dome,  not  shown  in  the  woodcut.  This 
construction  of  furnace  is  far  preferable  to  the  pre- 
ceding one,  both  for  the  simplicity  of  its  arrangement 
and  the  advantfige  of  its  being  reverberatory.  AVhen 
moderately  rich  ores  are  subjected  to  purification, 
the  charge,  wliich  is  usually  from  8 to  10  cwts.,  yields 
from  4 to  5 cwts.  of  the  purified  trisulphide,  with  a 
consumption  of  about  25  cubic  feet  of  wood  as  fuel. 
Three  such  charges  may  be  worked  off  in  the  long 
days  of  summer. 

The  best  furnace  for  the  separation  of  the  sulphide 
of  antimony  from  its  matrix,  is  that  in  use  at  the  ex- 


tensive mines  of  Malbosc,  in  the  Ardfiche  Department 
in  France;  it  is  sketched  in  the  subjoined  engrav- 
ings. Fig.  7 is  the  plan  of  the  furnace  on  a line 
with  the  flues  /g  h,  wliich  issue  from  the  several 
fires,  and  the  grates  a h c,  whereon  the  ignited  fuel 
is  supported.  These  grates  are  4^  feet  in  length  by 
about  1 foot  in  breadth,  and  are  separated  by  two 
square  galleries,  d and  e,  running  parallel  through 
the  furnace,  and  protected  from  the  direct  action  of 
the  fire  by  walls,  having  the  alternate  openings,  fg  h, 
serving  as  flues,  to  conduct  the  heat  into  the  galleries, 
which  are  closed  by  the  iron  doors,  i i,  at  each  end. 


Fig.  8,  the  section  of  the  furnace  explains  the 
nature  of  the  arrangement. 

In  this  drawing  all  the  parts  before  referred  to  are 
indicated  by  the  same  letters.  The  galleries,  d d,  hold 
two  large  crucibles,  k k,  of  cast  iron ; covered  with 
clay  luting  in  order  that  they  may  not  adhere  to 
the  sulphide  of  antimony  which  flows  into  them. 
To  each  of  these  crucibles  a set  of  wheels,  running 
on  parallel  bars  of  iron,  leading  into  the  furnace, 
is  affixed.  In  this  way  t!ie  crucibles  are  charged, 
placed  in  the  funiace,  and  withdrawn  with  facility. 
Both  galleries  are  covered  with  flat  tiles  of  firebrick, 
II,  on  which  the  conical  fire-clay  cylinders,  m m,  rest. 
The  antimony  ore  for  fusion  is  introduced  into  these 
fire-proof  cylinders,  and  the  product,  purified  by 
fusion,  is  received  in  the  lined  crucible  beneath  the 
cover,  1 1,  through  the  connection,  or  small  opening, 


Fig.  8. 


V,  at  the  base  of  the  cylinders.  <?<?  is  the  arch  of  the 
1 furnace  through  which  the  cylinders  ascend,  by  open- 
ings somewhat  larger  than  their  outer  diameters; 
these  orifices  are  closed  at  the  top  by  clay  covers,  r r. 
The  arch  at  the  top,  k,  is  constructed  cylindricaUy, 
forming  a double  cross  arch. 

After  the  flame  from  the  fire  has  played  round  the 
cylinders  containing  the  mineral,  it  passes  through 
three  openings  and  flues  into  the  chimney,  t — Fig.  9. 
Two  of  these  openings  are  indicated  by  the  letters  u 
and  (>,  in  this  figure,  which  is  a section  of  the  eleva- 
tion following  the  line,  C D,  of  Fig.  7 ; these  flues 
are  provided  with  valves,  w is  a chimney  for  carry- 
ing off  antimonious  vapours  which  may  be  expelled 
from  the  cylinders  while  drawing  out  the  slag  and 
exhausted  ore.  Another  chimney,  x,  begins  above 
y y — see  Fig.  8. — where  the  cylinders  are  charged;  a 
partition,  z,  divides  this  chimney  into  two  parts,  so 
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that  the  workman,  while  operating  on  one  side,  is  not 
inconvenienced  by  the  fumes  of  the  other,  o o are 
orifices  several  inches  in  height,  by  wliich  the  cylin- 
Fig.  9.  ders  may  be 

reached  from 
the  front  and 
back  part  of 
the  furnace  by 
conical  open- 
ings, such  as  p, 
in  the  walls;  the 
openings,  o o, 
are  closed  dur- 
ing the  working 
with  clay  stop- 
pers, n H,  seen 
in  the  preced- 
ingfigure,  which 
are  removed  at 
the  end  of  an 
operation.  a' 
and  b'  1/  are 
iron  and  wood- 
i en  beams  and 
bands  to  brace 
the  chimneys. 
c'  c'  are  conical  arches  on  both  sides  of  the  furnace, 
closed  with  well-fitting  plates,  d' d' ; through  tliese 
the  interior  of  the  furnace  may  be  examined,  and 
repairs  made  when  required. 

Each  cylinder  is  charged  with  490  lbs.  of  ore,  pre- 
viously warmed  on  the  arch,  the  coarsest  and  richest 
of  which  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cyhnders. 
As  soon  as  the  melting  of  the  ore  is  completed,  the 
impurities  remaining  are  withdrawn  through  the  open- 
ings, 0 0,  and  a fresh  charge  is  introduced.  The  tri- 
sulphide of  antimony  produced  shoidd  have  a bluish 
colour ; if  it  possesses  a reddish  appearance,  it  is  indi- 
cative that  too  great  a heat  has  been  applied.  When 
the  iron  receivers  are  three-quarters  full,  they  are 
drawn  out  and  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  lump  of  crude 
antimonious  sulphide  is  removed.  Fresh  charges  are 
put  in  every  three  hours,  and  about  1 cwt.  of  the 
trisulphide  is  obtained  at  each  process,  when  the  fur- 
nace is  in  good  working  order.  On  an  average,  the 
cylinders  last  about  twenty  days. 

It  is  of  extreme  importance  that  the  heat  be  not 
too  great,  since  at  a white  heat  antimony  is  com- 
pletely volatilized.  Nor  should  the  ore  be  too  finely 
pulverized,  as  in  this  case  the  melted  sulphide  cakes 
together  with  the  gangue,  and  is  very  difficult  to 
separate.  The  residues  always  contain  from  10  to 
12  per  cent,  of  antimony,  partly  in  the  form  of  tri- 
sulphide, partly  as  trioxide. 

The  product  of  the  preceding  operations  is  next 
roasted  in  a reverberatory  furnace  to  expel  the  whole 
of  its  sulphur,  and  to  produce  instead  the  trioxide  of 
the  metal;  the  latter  is  subsequently  reduced  by 
mixing  it  with  about  20  per  cent,  of  charcoal,  saturated 
with  a strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Accord- 
ing to  Berthier,  70  per  cent,  of  good  metal  may  be 
prooured  from  the  ordinary  product  of  fluxion  of  the 
crude  sulj)hide,  when  mixed  with  60  parts  of  iron 


scales  from  the  hammer  or  rolling  mill,  45  to  50  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  10  to  12  of  powdered  charcoal, 
and  the  mixture  heated  to  fusion  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Iron  is  often  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
antunony  procured  from  this  mixture ; and  therefore, 
unless  subsequently  purified,  it  cannot,  in  many 
instances,  be  advantageously  employed. 

Uses  in  the  Arts. — Antimony  is  chiefly  used  as 
an  ingredient  in  making  alloys,  such  as  type-metal, 
Britannia-metal,  plate-pewter,  and  various  others. 
The  typefounder  uses  two  alloys  of  antimony,  lead, 
and  tin  ; the  one  composed  of— 


Tea  lead, ...  754 

( Tea  lead, . . 

..  70 

Antimony,. . 20  V and  the  other  - 

< Antimony,. 

..  25 

Block  till,  . . 53 

(Block  till,.. 

..  5 

100 

100 

Stereotype  metal  is  formed  of 

Tea  lead 112  lbs. 

Antimony, 18  “ 

Block  till, 3 “ 

133 

The  best  Britannia-metal  is  composed  of : — 

Till 150  lbs. 

Copper, 3 “ 

Antimony, 10  “ 

Common  Britannia-metal : — 

Tin, 140  lbs. 

Cojiper, 3 “ 

Antimony, 9 “ 

Britannia-metal  for  Castings : — 

Tin, 210  lbs. 

Copper 4 “ 

Autiiiiony, 12  “ 

Britannia-metal  for  Lamps : — 

Tin, 300  lbs. 

Copper 4 “ 

Antimony 15  “ 

A higher  proportion  of  antimony  is  sometimes 
used.  Copper  is  added  to  give  colour.  The  chief 
use  of  antimony  in  making  stereotype  plates  is,  that 
besides  hardening  them,  it  causes  expansion  of  the 
alloy  in  cooling,  and  as  the  coohng  next  the  type  is 
latest,  the  expansion  causes  the  metal  to  fill  every 
interstice,  and  beautifully  sharp  casts  result.  Nearly 
every  manufacturer  uses  different  proportions  of  anti- 
mony according  to  the  quality  of  his  tin.  The  usual 
practice  is  to  test  a small  quantity  of  the  tin  with 
antimony,  before  casting  on  the  large  scale. 

Antimony  imparts  a peculiar  beautiful  red  colour 
to  copper,  varying  from  rose  red,  with  little  antimony 
and  much  copper,  to  crimson  and  violet  when  the 
proportion  of  the  metals  more  nearly  approach  equal- 
ity. For  this  reason  antimony  is  sometimes  added 
to  brass  to  improve  its  colour. 

Antimony  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  concave 
mirrors.  It  gives  a finer  texture  to  the  mass,  on 
which  account  it  takes  a better  polish.  It  is  also  an 
ingredient  of  beU  metal,  being  sujiposed  to  increase 
the  clearness  and  strength  of  the  sound,  besides  im- 
proving the  colour  of  the  bells. 
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From  its  easy  fusibility,  it  is  user]  to  promote  this 
quality  in  many  alloys  which  are  employed  for  artistic 
or  manufacturing  purposes. 

Antimony  forms  compounds  with  oxvgen,  sulphur, 
and  chlorine,  in  various  proportions,  as  seen  in  the 
following  table : — 

Antimonious  oxide  (trioxide  of  antimony), 8^03. 

Autiinonoso-antimonic  oxide  (tetroxide,  or  neutral 

oxide  of  antimony), fcjboOj. 

Antimoiiic  oxide  (pentoxide,  or  acid  oxide  of 

antimony) Sh.jOj. 

Antimonious  snl|)liide  (trisulphide  of  antimony),..  81)283. 

Antimonic  sulphide  (i)entasulphide  of  antimony),.  81)283. 

Antimonious  chloride  (trichh)ride  of  antimony),..  ShCl3. 

Antimonic  chloride  (pentachloride  of  antimony),..  8hUl5. 

It  also  unites  with  bromine,  iodine,  and  selenium. 

Of  the  preceding  compounds,  the  trisulphide, 
trichloride,  and  trioxide,  are  the  only  important 
bodies  in  a manufacturing  point  of  view.  They  are, 
with  the  exception  of  the  trisulphide,  which  is  em- 
ployed to  prepare  the  metal,  almost  exclusively  used 
in  medicine.  These  will  now  be  described. 

Antimonious  Sulphide. — Trisulphide  of  antimony, 
anhydrous  sulphantimonions  acid,  crude  antimony,  anti- 
mony ore,  schtvcjelsjnessyhniz,  anderthalh,  schwefelspiess- 
(jlanz  rohes  antimon,  German ; stibium  sulphuratum 
nkjrum,  lupus  metallorum,  Latin.  Formula,  Sb2Sg. 

Having  already  described  the  principal  use  of  this 
antimonious  compound,  and  the  method  followed  for 
purifying  it,  nothing  further  remains  but  to  add  a 
few  words  on  the  manner  in  which  the  pure  trisul- 
phide is  prepared  for  other  puqioses.  The  trisulphide 
hitherto  described  contains,  even  after  careful  flux- 
ing, variable  quantities  of  sulphides  of  iron,  lead, 
copper,  and  arsenic ; hence  the  black  streak  which 
the  fused  compound  makes,  instead  of  a blackish 
red,  which  is  fonned  by  the  pure  substance.  Crys- 
tiilline  antimonious  sulphide  may  be  prepared  by 
fusing  13  paits  of  pure  antimony  and  5 of  flowers  of 
sulphur  (sublimed  sulphur)  in  a crucible,  the  mixture 
being  inti'oduced  by  degrees  and  at  short  intervals. 
After  the  whole  has  been  fused  the  crucible  is  taken 
from  the  fire  and  inverted,  to  allow  the  melted  sul- 
jihide  to  flow  out.  The  whole  of  the  metal  may  not 
be  decomposed  in  this  oper.ition,  but  those  portions 
which  have  escaped  the  action  of  the  suliihur  are 
Ciisily  removed. 

Pure  trisulphide  of  antimony,  as  thus  prepared  by 
the  first  method,  has  a steel-grey  colour,  a shining 
metallic  lustre,  and  a fibrous  crystalline  texture  ; it 
is  brittle,  and  gives  a reddish-black  streak  upon 
paper;  it  is  very  fu.sible,  but  less  so  than  the  metal, 
boils  at  a high  temperature,  and  partially  distils  in  a 
current  of  gas.  AVhen  heated  to  whiteness  in  a cru- 
cible it  loses  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of 
sulj)hur ; heated  in  the  air,  it  suffers  decomposition, 
giving  off  its  sulphur  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid, 
and  absorbing  oxygen,  which  converts  it  into  trioxide 
of  antimony. 

A current  of  hydrogen  gas  passed  over  it  at  a low 
red  heat  completely  desulpliurizes  it,  leaving  pure 
metid.  This  property  of  hyilrogen,  that  of  depriving 
it  of  sulphur  at  a red  heat,  is  possessed  also  by  many 
inefcds,  of  which  the  most  energetic  is  iron.  When 


exposed  with  charcoal  to  a white  heat,  the  antimoni- 
ous sulphide  is  likewise  reduced  to  metal. 

When  the  trisulphide  and  trioxide  of  antimony 
are  fused  together,  combination  takes  place,  without 
either  of  the  compounds  suffering  decomposition. 

Its  chief  use,  besides  its  employment  as  a source 
for  the  production  of  the  metal,  is  for  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  chiefly  tartar  emetic. 

Amorphous  Trisulphide  of  Antimony;  Kermes  Min- 
eral; brown-red  sulphide  of  antimony;  Pulvis  carthu- 
sianum,  sulphur  stibiatum  rubrum.  — Amorphous 
trisulphide  of  antimony  may  be  made  by  various 
processes.  For  instance,  by  conducting  a stream 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  a concen- 
trated solution  of  tart.ir  emetic  (potassio  - anti- 
monious tartrate,  K(SbO)C^H^Og),  an  orange-red 
precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  the  sulphide  in  ques- 
tion. AVhen  kermes  mineral  is  digested  for  some 
time  with  tartaric  acid,  any  antimonious  oxide  or 
potassium  salt  wliich  may  be  present  is  removed, 
and  pure  trisulphide  of  antimony  remains.  Again, 
by  digesting  a mixture  of  1 part  of  crude  trisul- 
phide of  antimony  with  1 part  of  pearl  ash  (crude 
potassium  carbonate),  1^  of  slaked  lime,  and  15  of 
water,  in  a closed  vessel  for  two  hours.  During  the 
digestion  a soluble  double  sulphide  of  antimony  and 
alkali  is  formed ; and  on  adding  sulphuric  acid  to 
decompose  the  alkaline  sulphide,  sulphide  of  antimony 
falls  down ; this  precipitate  is  then  filtered,  washed 
with  sulphide  of  hydrogen  water,  and  dried. 

Fuchs  obtained  pure  amorphous  sulf)hide  by  fusing 
the  grey  trisulphide  of  antimony,  and  then  cooling 
the  vessel  suddenly  by  immersion  in  cold  water. 
Liebig,  as  will  be  seen  in  a subsequent  process,  con- 
verts the  crystalline  native  sulphide  into  the  amor- 
phous variety  by  dissolving  it  in  an  alkaline  ley,  and 
precipitating  by  an  acid;  or  by  igniting  1 part  of 
antimony  with  2 parts  of  a mixture  of  1 part  nitre 
with  2 parts  cream  of  tartar,  extracting  with  water, 
filtering  whilst  hot,  and  precipitating  the  filtrate 
with  an  alkaline  carbonate. 

Miner.al  kermes  varies  in  composition  according  to 
the  process  by  which  it  is  prepared.  Some  of  the 
processes  yield  pure  trisulphide  of  antimony,  others 
a compound  of  antimonious  sulphide  and  oxide, 
wliilst  thiit  investigated  by  Berzelius  and  Rose  con- 
tained sulphantimonite  of  potassium  or  sodium. 

The  oldest  method  of  making  mineral  kermes  is 
that  described  by  La  Ligkuie.  The  grey  sulphide 
is  powdered  finely,  and  then  boiled  with  an  alkaline 
carbonate,  and  the  filtered  solution  allowed  to  cool. 
This  method  is  still  given  in  the  Prussian  Pharma- 
copoeia. The  crystalline  grey  sulphide  is  much  less 
soluble  in  alkaline  carbonates  than  the  amorphous 
precipitated  red  sulphide.  Liebig  therefore  recom- 
mends that  1 part  of  finely  powdered  grey  sulphide 
should  be  boiled  with  1 part  of  potassium  hydrate 
and  30  parts  of  water  for  one  hour,  and  the  filtrate 
precipitated  white  still  hot  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
The  mixed  salts  are  then  divided  into  3 parts,  each 
of  which  is  washed  with  water,  in  a separate  vessel, 
by  subsidence  and  decantation,  and  afterwards  col- 
lected on  a filter.  The  precipitate  collected  on  the 
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first  filter  is  then  thrown  by  successive  portions  into 
a boiling  solution  of  1 part  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda 
in  34  parts  of  water,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  an 
hour;  and  the  solution  (which  need  not  be  filtered, 
since  nothing  remains  undissolved)  is  then  slowly 
cooled  to  separate  the  kermes.  The  solution  poured 
off  from  the  precipitated  kermes  is  again  raised  to 
the  boiling  point,  and  the  contents  of  the  second 
filter  added  to  it,  and  similarly  wdth  the  third  filter. 
The  kermes  deposited  after  the  second  boiling  has 
usually  the  finest  colour.  The  kermes  thus  prepared 
amounts,  after  washing  with  cold  water  and  drying,  to 
half  the  quantity  of  the  grey  sulphide  used.  It  must 
be  regarded  (according  to  Liebig)  as  Sb.^OgSSb.^Sg 
(a  composition  similar  to  that  of  red  antimony  ore), 
but  it  still  contains  from  1 to  1'5  per  cent  of  soda. 

Kermes  free  from  antimonious  oxide  may  be  pre- 
pared by  the  following  process: — A mixture  of  1 
part  of  finely  powdered  trisulphide  of  antimony,  with 
1 part  of  potassium  carbonate,  T5  part  of  potassium 
hydrate,  and  15  parts  of  water,  is  digested  in  a close 
vessel  for  two  hours ; the  filtrate  diluted  with  a large 
quantity  of  water,  and  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid; 
the  precipitate  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (to 
decompose  the  potassium  sulphide  present),  and  the 
residue  washed  with  water. 

H.  Rose  gives  two  processes.  The  first  is  to  heat 
slowly  1 part  of  pure  potassium  or  sodium  carbonate 
and  parts  of  grey  sulphide  of  antimony,  in  a 
covered  crucible,  till  the  mass  fuses.  This  mixture 
is  boiled  with  water,  and  filtered;  the  compound 
sulphide  dissolves  out  and,  on  exposing  the  solution 
to  the  air,  precipitates  as  the  liquid  cools.  After  the 
first  filtration  the  residue  is  heated  with  water,  or 
with  the  clear  mother  liquid  left  after  a previous 
deposit  of  kermes;  a further  quantity  of  the  com- 
pound is  dissolved  out,  which  separates  from  the 
liquid,  as  before,  as  soon  as  the  whole  becomes  cold. 
When  the  boiling  solution  has  been  thus  treated  three 
or  four  times  in  succession,  there  remains  an  insoluble 
substance,  consisting  mainly  of  a trisulphide  and  tri- 
oxide of  antimony,  ISb.,S3,.Sb^03. 

The  quantity  of  kermes  thus  obtained  is  much 
greater  than  that  produced  by  boiling  grey  sulphide 
of  antimony  with  carbonate  of  soda,  because  more 
sulphide  of  antimony  is  decomposed  by  fusion ; but 
the  kermes  has  more  of  a yellowish  brown  colour, 
and  contains  a larger  amount  of  antimonious  oxide 
(Sb^Oj),  though  in  variable  proportions.  The  more 
rapidly  the  kermes  is  collected  in  the  filter  after 
cooling,  the  less  is  the  quantity  of  oxide  mixed  with 
it.  Besides  antimonious  oxide,  the  kermes  also 
contains  a compound  of  potassium  or  sodium  sul- 
phide, with  pentasulplude  of  antimony  (K2S,Sb.,S.), 
potassium  sulphantimonate.  Hence  such  a kermes, 
if  prepared  with  sodium  carbonate,  yields  sodium 
chloride  (about  8 per  cent.)  when  decomposed  by 
chlorine  gas.  And  the  liquid  from  which  the  kermes 
has  been  deposited  contains  carbonate  of  soda, 
sodium  sulphantimonate  (Na2S,Sb.,8.),  audsulphanti- 
monite  (Na.,S,Sb2Sg).  On  evaporation  it  yields — 
first,  crystals  of  sodium  antimonate,  and  tlien  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  Addition  of  sodium  bicarbonate 


decomposes  the  sidphantimonite  remaining  in  solu- 
tion, and  brownish  red  kermes  are  deposited. 
Duflos  remarks  that  the  larger  the  proportion  of 
alkaline  carbonate,  and  the  longer  the  fusion  is  con- 
tinued, the  smaller  the  quantity  of  antimonious 
oxide  mixed  with  the  kermes ; but  if  too  much 
alkaline  carbonate  is  used  no  kermes  is  deposited. 
But  if  carbonic  acid  gas  be  passed  through  the 
solution,  a brilliant  kermes  is  precipitated  in  large 
quantity;  and  when  the  carbonic  acid  ceases  to 
cause  any  further  precipitation,  the  stronger  acids, 
after  expelling  the  carbonic  acid,  throw  down  penta- 
sulphide  of  antimony  (Sb.jS^)  from  the  liquid  filtered 
from  the  kermes.  ^Moreover,  if  the  liquid  precipi- 
tated by  carbonic  acid  and  filtered  from  the  kermes 
be  boiled  with  a fresh  quantity  of  trisulphide  of 
antimony,  it  deposits  kermes  on  cooling,  because 
the  solution  then  contains  carbonate  of  potash. 

Another  method  is  to  fuse  2 parts  of  .metallic 
antimony,  1 of  sulphur,  and  3 of  carbonate  of  soda ; 
or  16  parts  of  antimony,  3 of  sulphur,  and  32  parts 
of  potassium  carbonate ; or  to  heat  a mixture  of 
from  3 to  4 parts  of  cream  of  tartar  (potassium  acid 
tartrate)  (KC^IIjOg),  and  1 part  of  grey  sulphide  of 
antimony,  in  a crucible,  till  the  vapour  of  decom- 
posed tartaric  acid  ceases  to  be  given  off. 

The  kermes  which  separates  after  boiling  the 
crude  antimony  with  alkaline  carbonate  in  excess, 
and  cooling  the  liquid,  contains  trioxide  of  antimony. 
After  drying  the  precipitate  the  antimonious  oxide 
becomes  very  ap]>arent,  especially  if  examined  with 
the  microscope,  which  shows  its  definite  crystalline 
structure,  interspersed  with  the  amorphous  flocculi 
of  the  kermes. 

Kermes  mineral  was  at  one  time  in  high  repute  on 
the  Continent  as  a medicine,  and  indeed  is  still  occa- 
sionally used  in  considerable  quantities;  in  England 
it  is  largely  used  as  a veterinary  medicine.  Peueira 
states  that,  when  administered  in  small  doses,  it 
acts  as  a sudorific  and  liquefacient;  in  large  doses, 
as  an  emetic  and  purgat  ve.  The  uncertainty  of  ite 
operation  is,  however,  a great  drawback  ; even  when 
moderate  action  follows  its  use,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  has  any  advantage  over  tartar  emetic. 

Hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  kermes  mineral 
with  the  formation  of  the  trichloride,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  being  at  the  same  time  evolved  and  sul- 
phur precipitated. 

Pentasulphide  of  Antimony. — Antmnnic  sulphule, 
anhidrom  mlphaiitimimic  acid,  rjoldcn  mdjdddc  nf  auti- 
nulphur  aiitimoidi  anralnm  (Sb.^Sj). — This  body 
is  an  amorphous  yellowish-red  powder,  having  a 
sweetish  sulphurous  taste  and  odour.  It  burns  with 
j a iiale  blue  flame  when  heated  in  the  air;  heated  in 
1 a closed  ve.ssel  it  is  decomposed  into  trisulphide  and 
free  sulphur.  When  exposed  to  moist  air  it  is  wholly 
decomposed,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved  and 
trioxide  of  antimony  formed.  It  is  completely 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  evolution  of 
sulphide  of  hydrogen,  a solution  of  trichloride  of 
antimony  being  formed.  AVhen  boiled  with  a solution 
of  cream  of  tartar,  tartar  emetic  is  produced  from 
the  solution  of  the  oxide  of  antimony  contained  in 
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the  precipitate.  Its  colour  distinguishes  it  from 
the  sulphur  compounds  already  mentioned. 

The  commercial  pentasulphide  is  often  of  a very 
bright  colour ; it  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  amorphous 
trisulphide  with  potassium  hydrate  and  ground  sul- 
phur, and  after  filtering  off  the  liquor,  precipitating 
by  means  of  an  acid  in  the  usual  way  Or,  4 
parts  of  the  trisulphide  of  antimony  are  boiled  with 
8 of  lime  and  80  parts  of  water,  the  liquor  strained 
and  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  usual 
way.  Or,  2 parts  of  the  trisulphide  may  be  fused  in 
a crucible  with  4 parts  of  carbonate  of  potassium 
and  1 of  sulphur;  the  residue,  when  cold,  boiled 
with  20  parts  of  hot  water ; the  solution  filtered  and 
decomposed  by  a large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  medicinal  effects  of  this  compound  are  more 
active  than  tliose  of  the  kermes,  on  account  of  the 
larger  proportion  of  teroxide  of  antimony  which  it 
contains.  Its  uses  are  as  an  alterative  in  chronic 
diseases,  particularly  cutaneous  affections,  glandular 
enlargements,  rheumatism,  and  liver  complaints. 

Sulphantimmites. — Trisulphide  of  antimony  com- 
bines readily  wnth  basic  metallic  sulphides.  Many 
of  these  bodies  are  foimd  as  minerals,  such  as — 

Zinkenite, 

Myargyrite Ag.jS,Sli.jS3 

Antinionial  copper  glance, CiqSjSL.^Sj 

Jamesonite, (I’1'2S):)^WS3 

Feather  ore (!’h2S)2Sli,,S3 

Stephaiiite, ( Agj'ljSb.jS^  ifcc. 

Livers  of  Antimony. — Tlicse  are  the  artificial  sul- 

phantimonitcs  of  the  alkali  metals.  They  result  from 
the  fusion  of  trisulphide  of  antimony  with  alktdine 
carbonates. 

Pentasulphide  of  antimony  is  a strong  sulphur 
aci(L  It  forms  salts  with  most  of  the  basic  metallic 
sulithides,  which  have  the  composition  (M2S)3Sb2S^ 
or  ^IjSbS^. 

Anti.\ionious  Oxide.  Trioxide  of  antimony  (Sb203), 
valentinite,  white  antimony,  antimony  bloom  — This  sub- 
stance is  found  as  a mineral.  It  occurs  in  veins  of 
the  primary  rocks  in  Ilohemia,  Saxony,  and  Hun- 
gary, in  shining  white  crystals  of  the  trimetric  sys- 
tem, and  also  in  Algeria  in  regular  octahedra.  'I’he 
artificial  crystalline  trioxide  is  likewise  found  to  be 
dimorphous.  This  compound  was  known  to  Basil 
Valentine,  who  called  it  fores  antimonii.  In  com- 
merce it  is  termed  indifferently  protoxide,  ses<piioxide, 
!\.nA  flowers  of  antimony. 

It  may  be  prepared  in  several  ways.  1.  On  heat- 
ing metallic  antimony  to  the  point  of  its  combustion 
it  burns  with  a bluish  light,  and  if  the  crucible  be 
reclined  to  one  side  to  admit  a current  of  air,  small 
acicular  crj’stals  of  trioxide  will  be  observed  on  the 
upper  part.  2.  By  adding  metallic  antimony  in 
powd'  r to  sulphuric  acid,  evaporating  the  liquid 
to  dryness,  and  then  washing  the  dry  mass,  first 
with  water  and  next  with  a weak  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  la.st 
portions  of  sulphuric  acid  ; after  completely  washing 
the  residue  a white  powder  remains,  which  is  trioxide 
of  antimony.  8.  By  digesting  finely-ground  grey 
sulphide  of  antimony  in  about  four  times  its  weight 
voi..  I. 


of  hydrochloric  acid,  trichloride  of  antimony  is 
formed  and  sulphide  of  hydrogen  escapes  with  effer- 
vescence, the  former  of  which  is  decomposed  by 
carbonate  of  soda  into  trioxide  of  antimony,  wdiicli 
precipitates,  while  carbonic  acid  is  liberated,  and  the 
soda  is  converted  into  chloride  of  sodium  by  the 
chlorine  of  the  antimonial  compound. 

The  precipitated  trioxide  is  collected  upon  a filter, 
washed  well  with  water,  and  dried.  For  pharma- 
ceutical purposes  the  Dublin  college  recommends  the 
treatment  of  20  parts  of  the  powdered  grey  sulphide 
of  antimony  with  100  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
1 of  nitric  acid  ; the  acid  and  powder  must  be  slowly 
brought  together,  and  a gentle  heat  applied  for  some 
time,  which  may  be  afterwards  increased,  and  the 
solution  left  to  digest  as  long  as  any  effervescence  or 
escape  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  observed;  and 
then  the  whole  is  to  be  boiled  for  an  hour,  the  liquor 
filtered  when  cold,  and  the  filtrate  received  in  a 
vessel  containing  1 gallon  of  cold  water,  which  pre- 
cipitates the  basic  trichloride  of  antimony.  The 
oxychloride  is  collected,  and  washed  with  water 
till  the  washings  cease  to  evince  an  acid  reaction  with 
litmus  paper.  During  the  washing  of  the  precipitate 
the  water  is  decomposed,  its  oxygen  being  retained 
by  the  antimony  and  antimonious  oxide  (Sb203) 
formed,  hydrochloric  acid  being  given  off. 

Dumas  directs  the  preparation  of  trioxide  of  anti- 
mony to  be  conducted  as  follows : — Heat  pulverized 
antimony  in  a shallow  vessel  exposed  to  the  air ; when 
the  oxidation  has  advanced,  the  metal  takes  fire 
and  becomes  incandescent,  antimonic  oxide  (Sb.,0..), 
mixed  with  some  of  the  metal,  being  produced ; the 
whole  of  the  compound  is  now  transferred  to  a 
crucible,  in  which  it  is  heated  to  fusion,  when  the 
antimonic  oxide  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  trioxide 
by  the  excess  of  metal,  which  is  found,  with  the 
fused  mass,  in  a button  at  the  bottom. 

Trioxide  of  antimony  is  a white  powder,  fusible, 
and  volat  le  at  a red  heat ; when  heated  in  close 
vessels  it  suffers  no  change,  but  is  partly  sublimed, 
and  condenses  in  acicular  or  octahedral  ciystals  on 
the  cover,  or  upper  part  of  the  pot. 

If  the  trioxide  be  kept  in  fusion,  with  contact  of 
air,  it  is  converted  into  pentoxide  (antimonic  oxide, 
SbjOj)  ; but  if  the  air  be  excluded,  it  concretes 
into  a silky  crystalhne  mass,  presenting  a greyish 
appearance.  , 

Water  dissolves  oxide  of  antimony  in  small  quan- 
tity. Nitric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium  rapidly 
convert  the  trioxide  into  pentoxide ; sulphur  decom- 
poses it  in  the  heat  into  trisulphide,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  water;  and  when  heated  to  redness  witli 
charcoal,  metallic  antimony  is  obtained.  Tartaric 
acid  readily  dissolves  the  antimonious  oxide ; acid 
tartrate  of  potassium  acts  similarly.  In  each  case 
tartar  emetic  is  produced. 

Trichlohide  ok  Antimony. — Butter  of  Antimony 
(SbClj)  is  used  to  some  extent  in  medicine,  chiefly 
as  a caustic. 

On  dissolving  sulphide  of  antimony  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  as  b-  fore  exjflained,  trichloride  of  antimony  is 
formed,  with  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
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The  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  greatly  acceler-  ' 
ated  by  mixing  with  it  a small  proportion  of  nitric 
acid.  AVhen  the  solution  thus  obtained  is  evaporated, 
the  trichloride  of  antimony  remains  in  the  solid  state. 
To  prepare  the  pure  salt,  the  hydrochloric  acid  solu- 
tion of  the  trichloride  should  be  evaporated  in  a 
porcelain  dish,  till  it  begins  to  crystallize  on  the  dish 
being  placed  in  a cold  situation;  the  concentrated 
liquid  is  then  transferred  to  a retort,  and  distilled 
until  a drop  of  the  liquid  solidifies  upon  a cold  sur-  i 
face ; at  this  point  the  receiver  is  changed,  and  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  charge  collected  as  pure. 

It  is  white,  semitransparent,  crystalline,  of  a but- 
tery consistence,  and  deliquescent  in  the  air. 

AVhen  added  to  water  it  gives  a bulky  white 
precipitate  of  powder  of  algaroth,  which  consists  of 
trioxide,  united  with  a portion  of  the  trichloride, 
while  hydrochloric  acid  remains  in  the  solution. 

Trichloride  of  antimony  affords,  with  aU  the  other 
reagents,  similar  reactions  to  those  which  distinguish 
the  other  salts  of  this  metal. 

Besides  being  used  as  a caustic,  it  is  employed  in 
the  arts,  especially  by  gunmakers,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a yellow  colour  to  gun  barrels,  and  is  called 
bronzinf]  salt.  It  is  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  state 
of  solution,  mixed  with  olive  oil,  and  rubbed  over 
the  iron  slightly  heated,  which  is  then  exposed  to 
the  air  tUl  the  desired  colour  is  obtained.  Some- 
times, to  quicken  the  effect,  nitric  acid  is  added. 
When  bronzed,  the  surface  of  the  iron  is  polished  by 
a burnisher,  or  by  wax,  or  by  varnish  comf)osed  of 
2 ounces  of  shell-lac  and  3 drachms  of  dragon’s-blood 
dissolved  in  2 quarts  of  spirit  of  wine. 

Quantitative  Estim.\tion  of  Antimony  by 
Analysis. — The  percentage  of  antimony  in  a mineral 
may  be  estimated  from  the  amount  of  the  trisul- 
phide of  antimony,  the  tetroxide  or  antimonate  of 
antimony  (Sb20^  or  SbO.^),  or  of  the  metal  which 
it  produces  when  operated  upon  with  suitable  re- 
agents. 

As  Trisulphide. — A solution  of  the  metal  is  ob- 
tained by  treating  the  ore  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  containing  some  nitric  acid  (if  silver  be  absent). 
This  solution  is  diluted  with  water,  and  should  any 
turbidness  ensue,  tartaric  acid  must  be  added  to 
dissolve  it;  or  if  the  addition  of  this  acid  would 
inteifere  with  the  estimation  of  any  other  metal, 
hydrochloric . acid  is  employed  to  effect  the  same 
purpose.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  then  transmitted 
through  the  liquid,  until  the  solution  acquires  a 
strong  odour  of  the  gas,  when  the  whole  of  the 
antimony  will  be  converted  into  the  red  trisulphide. 
If  antimony  is  the  only  metal  present,  the  vessel 
holding  the  precipitate  may  be  placed  on  a hot  sand- 
bath  till  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
expelled.  By  this  means  the  small  quantity  of 
trisulphide  retained  in  solution  by  the  excess  of  the 
gas  is  set  at  liberty.  The  solution  is  then  filtered 
tlirough  a dried  and  tared  filter,  washed  with  water, 
drie  1 in  a water  bath  till  the  weight  remains  con- 
stant, and  weighed. 

A.s  Tetroxide. — As  the  antimony  in  solution  is  often 
in  a higher  sfcite  of  oxidation  than  the  teroxide. 
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! especially  if  nitric  acid  has  been  employed,  and 
as  more  or  less  of  the  sulphide  of  hydrogen  is 
decomposed  by  the  free  acid  of  the  solution  before 
precipitation,  the  sulphide  of  antimony  produced 
contains  an  excess  of  sulphur.  In  this  case  the 
excess  of  sulphur  is  to  be  extracted  with  carbon 
disuljihide,  and  the  antimony  trisulphide  introduced 
into  a porcelain  crucible,  and  then  add — first,  a few 
drops  of  strong  nitric  acid,  and  then  fuming  nitric 
I acid  in  quantity  about  ten  times  the  amount  of  the 
precipitate,  and  allow  the  acid  to  evaporate  gradually 
in  the  water  bath.  The  sulphur  separates  at  first 
as  a white  powder,  but  is  completely  oxidized  during 
the  evaporation.  The  white  residue  is  antimonic 
oxide  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  may  be  converted 
into  the  tetroxide  (Sb.,0^)  by  ignition. 

As  the  tetroxide  is  neither  volatile  nor  decom- 
posable by  a red  heat,  it  affords  a very  accurate 
means  of  determining  antimony  quantitatively.  The 
Sb^O^  contains  79'22  per  cent,  of  the  metal. 

As  Metal. — Having  ascertained  the  weight  of  the 
dry  trisulphide  produced  by  treatment  with  acids, 
and  precipitating  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the 
way  already  pointed  out,  a known  quantity  is  to  be 
taken  and  decomposed  by  heating  in  an  atmosphere 


of  hydrogen  ; sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and 
metallic  antimony  is  left.  A convenient  apparatus  for 
this  purpose  is  seen  in  Fig.  10.  The  flask,  n,  contains 
water  and  a few  bars  of  zinc;  sulphuric  acid  is 
poured  in  through  the  funnel,  h,  in  order  to  generate 
the  gas,  which  escapes  by  a tube  opening  just 
below  the  cork  of  the  flask,  and  which  is  provided 
with  two  bulbs,  c c,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  mois- 
tiu'e  carried  away  by  the  gas  is  condensed.  To  dry  the 
hydrogen  completely,  it  is  conducted  through  another 
large  tube,  d,  filled  with  fragments  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  thence  into  the  bulb,  e,  holding  the 
substance  to  be  reduced. 

Before  commencing  the  operation,  the  bulb,  e,  with 
its  glass  tubes  atfiiched,  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned, 
dried,  and  weighed,  and  the  trisulphide  of  antimony 
then  introduced.  The  bulbed  tube  and  its  contents 
are  now  reweighed,  and  the  increase  of  weight  is  the 
quantity  of  the  compound  submitted  to  experiment. 
The  various  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  next  well  con- 
nected by  means  of  caoutchouc  tubes,  as  seen  in  the 
figure,  and  the  hydrogen  generated;  as  soon  as  the 
apparatus  is  filled  with  the  gas,  a gentle  heat  is  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a spirit-lamp,  g,  to  the  bulb  con- 
taining the  substance,  till  the  reduction  is  completed. 
If  the  compound  consists  of  trisulphide  of  antimony 
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only,  scarcely  any  sulphur  is  sublimed  during  the 
reduction,  as  it  passes  off  in  the  form  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ; but  should  the  pentasulphide  be  present, 
sulphur  will  be  sublimed  at  the  same  time  that  the 
remaining  part  unites  with  the  hydrogen  and  escapes. 
The  sublimed  sulphur  is  expelled  by  bringing  the 
heat  of  the  lamp  gradually  towards  that  part  of 
tlie  tube  where  it  is  deposited.  When  it  is  observed 
that  no  more  sulphur  condenses  in  the  tube,  and  that 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  ceases  to  be  evolved  from  the 
extremity,  the  apparatus  is  allowed  to  cool,  but  the 
current  of  hydrogen  is  still  maintained  for  some  time. 
As  soon  as  the  apparatus  is  perfectly  cold,  it  is  t;xken 
to  pieces,  the  bulb-tube,  c,  wiped  clean  and  weighed; 
the  uifference  between  the  weight  of  the  bulb-tube 
and  substance  before  the  experiment,  and  that  which 
is  now  obtained,  is  the  amount  of  sulphur  in  the 
antimony  sulphide  reduced,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  weight  of  the  empty  tube  and  its  weight 
after  the  reduction,  is  the  weight  of  the  metal  yielded 
by  the  sample  operated  upon. 

Considerable  care  must  be  exercised  in  this  reduc- 
tion to  arrive  at  accurate  results ; since  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  prevent  the  sublimation  of  some  of  the 
antimony,  if  the  heat  applied  be  at  all  high ; and  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  temperature  be  too  low,  if  it 
be  too  feebly  applied,  part  of  the  sulphur  remains 
without  being  expelled. 

When  antimony  is  alloyed  with  other  metals,  or 
associated  with  them  in  mineral  substances,  its 
amount  may  be  determined,  except  when  united  to 
tin,  by  dissolving  the  substance  in  nitric  acid,  or  in 
aqua  regia  containing  an  excess  of  nitric  acid.  The 
antimony  is  converted  into  trioxide  of  antimony, 
which  precipitates,  while  the  other  metallic  oxides 
{ire  dissolved.  Before  the  whole  of  the  antimony  is 
thrown  down,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  decompose 
{iny  trichloride  that  may  be  formed  (when  aqua 
regia  has  been  used  as  the  solvent),  by  evaporating 
the  liquid  with  an  excess  of  nitric  acid-.  The  residue 
is  then  thrown  upon  a filter  and  washed  with  water, 
dried,  and  its  weight  determined,  after  which  a 
portion  is  taken  and  converted  into  tetroxide,  or 
metal,  as  already  described. 

This  method  does  not  yield  strictly  accurate 
results,  on  account  of  the  precipitated  trioxide  of 
antimony  not  being  perfectly  insoluble  in  nitric  acid, 
and,  therefore,  the  filtrate  and  washings  alwiiys 
contain  some  traces  of  antimony ; yet,  for  techno- 
logical purposes,  the  results  obtained  are  sufficiently 
correct. 

11.  Rose  reduces  the  tri-  and  penta-  sulphides  of 
{Uitimony  in  the  appiiratus  given  below,  fig.  11.  llie 
hydrogen  generator,  n,  contains  zinc  and  water;  b is 
a funnel-tube  for  adding  sulphuric  acid ; c,  a tube 
conveying  the  gas  to  the  chloride  of  c{ilcium  tube  and 
bulb,  d,  where  it  is  divested  of  moisture.  The  gas, 
after  leaving  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  passes  to 
the  crucible,  </,  containing  the  body  to  be  reduced, 
through  a small  porcelain  tube,  A.  Before  the  reduc- 
tion commences,  the  crucible  with  the  lid  and  its 
tube  is  balanced,  and  then  the  substance  introduced, 
and  the  whole  reweighed ; the  difference  in  the  two 
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weighings  is  that  of  the  body  taken.  All  the  con- 
nections of  the  ajjparatus  are  now  made  air-tight, 
and  the  crucible  attached;  hydrogen  is  generated 
in  the  bottle,  a,  by  pouring  sulphuric  acid  down  the 
funnel  tube,  b,  and  when  the  whole  apparatus  be- 
comes filled  with  the  gas,  heat  is  applied  by  means 
of  a spirit-lamp,  I,  to  the  crucible,  taking  all  the  pre- 
cautions previously  mentioned.  AVhen  it  is  observed 
that  no  more  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved  from 
the  end  of  the  tube,  the  heat  is  removed,  but  the 
current  of  hydrogen  is  maintained  during  the  cooling 
of  the  apparatus,  after  which  it  is  taken  asunder,  and 
the  crucible  with  its  contents  weighed. 

Arsenic  being  frequently  associated  with  antimony  in 
its  ores  and  alloys,  N 0.\D  suggests  the  following  method 
for  their  separation: — Having  dissolved  the  ore  or 
alloy  in  aqua  regia,  sulphides  of  antimony  and  arsenic 
are  obtained  by  saturating  the  solution  with  ammonia, 
and  then  adding  ammonium  sulphide  containing  an 
excess  of  sulphur;  the  whole  is  digested  for  some 
time,  then  filtered,  and  hydrochloric  acid  added  to 
the  filtrate  in  slight  excess,  to  precipitate  the  ths- 
solved  sulphides.  The  precipitate  is  collected  upon 
a dry  tared  filter,  washed  with  water  impregnated 
with  a little  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  dried  in  the 
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water-bath  till  all  moisture  is  expelled,  after  which  it 
is  weighed. 

A portion  of  the  mixed  sulphides  is  then  intro- 
duced into  the  bulb  tube.  Fig.  10,  and  a stream  of 
hydrogen  gas  passed  over  it,  while  a proper  heat  is 
applied  by  the  himp ; all  the  trisulphide  of  arsenic 
(As,,S.j),  with  the  excess  of  sulphur,  is  expelled, 
leaving  trisulphide  of  antimony,  which  is  to  be 
weighed. 

DiiY  Assay  of  Antimonial  Ores. — All  the  ores 
of  antimony,  for  the  purpose  of  assay,  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes : those  in  which  the  metal  is  com- 
bined with  oxygen  or  chlorine,  and  in  which  little  or 
no  suljihur  is  present ; and  compounds  of  sulphur 
and  the  metal. 

All  the  ores  belonging  to  the  first  class  are  very 
easily  reduced  (provided  no  earthy  or  silicious  mat- 
ters are  present),  by  simply  heating  them  to  redness 
with  finely-divided  charcoal.  The  assay  may  be  con- 
ducted in  an  earthen  crucible ; but  as  antimony  is 
reaiiily  volatilized,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  heat 
is  not  too  high  during  the  reduction.  If  the  ore 
contain  calcareous  or  silicious  impurities,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  mix  it  either  with  8 parts  of  black  flux,  or 
1 of  caibonate  of  soda,  and  j part  of  eluii'coal  finely 
ground.  AVhen  the  mixture  is  in  a tranquil  state  of 
fusion,  the  crucible  is  to  be  wthdrawn  and  gently 
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tapped,  to  cause  the  small  globules  of  antimony  to 
unite,  and  form  one  button  at  the  bottom. 

The  crucible  is  broken  as  soon  as  it  gets  cold,  and 
the  metallic  button  at  the  bottom  carefully  freed 
from  adhering  matter,  by  gently  tapping  it  with  the 
hammer,  brushing  off  dust  or  other  adhering  matter, 
and  weighed.  Unless  great  delicacy  of  manipulation 
be  observed  when  detaching  the  slag,  portions  of  the 
metal  will  be  removed  on  account  of  the  brittleness 
of  the  antimony  rendering  it  liable  to  the  detach- 
ment of  small  particles,  which,  of  course,  would  be 
so  mucn  loss.  , 

Those  ores  which  consist  princij)aUy  of  trioxide  of 
antimony,  but  which  contain  small  quantities  of  sul- 
phur, may  be  analyzed  by  the  foregoing  method ; for 
as  the  sulphide  yields  to  the  black  flux  just  half  its 
combined  antimony,  a very  small  portion  ouly  can 
be  retained  in  the  slag. 

Ores  of  the  second  class  offer  more  difficulties  than 
those  just  described.  Their  assay  may  be  performed 
either  by  first  roasting  the  sulphide,  and  subsequently 
fusing  the  oxide  produced  with  black  flux,  or  by 
directly  treating  the  mineral,  reduced  to  an  impal- 
pable powder,  with  finely-divided  metallic  iron  or 
iron  scales,  and  a little  black  flux,  at  an  elevated 
temperature. 

As  the  grey  sulphide  of  antimony  is  very  fusible 
and  volatile,  it  requires  much  care  and  attention  to 
roast  it  thoroughly,  in  order  to  expel  the  sulphiu-, 
and  form  the  trioxide  of  the  metal ; to  be  successful, 
the  temperature  should  be  moderate,  and  the  mass 
kept  stirred  with  an  iron  rod  or  wire  as  long  as  any 
sulphurous  acid  is  given  off.  It  is  then  fused  with 
3 parts  of  black  flux  in  the  usual  way,  and  a button 
of  antimony  is  obtained. 

The  results  of  the  dry  assay  of  antimony  ores  are 
so  very  fallacious,  that  the  process  is  now  but 
seldom  used. 

ARSENIC—-!/  ■seme,  French;  arseiiik,  arsen,  scher- 
hmlohalt,  jUeficmiiJl,  ndpchenkohalf,  German ; arsenicum, 
reepdus  arseuici,  Latin ; u^na/rAov,  Greek.  Symbol,  As ; 
atomic  weight,  75. 

Arsenic  is  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  and  other 
authors  who  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  In  their  works  the  word  was  used  to 
signify  a reddish  mineral  composed  of  arsenic  and  sul- 
phur, which  w/is  used  as  a medicine  and  in  painting. 

Arsenic  is  found  native,  but  more  often  in  com- 
bination with  other  mebils  and  sulphur. 

The  distinct  metallic  characters  of  arsenic  were 
discovered  by  Brandt  in  1773,  who  gives  the  first 
accurate  process  for  procuring  it.  He  mixed  white 
oxide  (arsenious  oxide  or  arsenious  acid  (As.jOg)  with 
potassium  hydrate  and  ammonium  chloride,  and 
fused  the  mixture  in  a we’l-luted  crucible.  Its  pro- 
perties were  further  investigated  by  Macquer  in 
1746,  by  Munnet  in  1773,  and  by  Bergmann  in 
1777 ; but  the  latter  took  many  of  his  facts  from 
Brandt's  paper. 

Arsenic  fonns  two  native  compounds  with  o.xygen, 
namely,  arsenious  and  arsenic  acid.  Orpiment  and 
realgar,  two  of  its  sulphides,  are  also  met  witli  in  the 
mineral  kingdom.  It  has  been  discovered  in  minute 


quantity  in  a large  number  of  mineral  waters.  Small 
quantities  of  arsenic  are  always  found  wit'.i  iron  ores, 
and  frequently  influence  their  quality.  It  is  often 
found  in  combination  with  metallic  sulphides,  espe- 
cially with  the  sulphide  of  iron,  constituting  arsenical 
pyrites  (FeAs  -t-  FeS,)  ; and  two  kinds  of  arsenical 
iron  are  found,  having  the  compositions  FeAs  and 
Fe^Asj  respectively. 

Arsenic  is  obtained  as  a bye-product  from  arseni- 
cal cobalt,  cobalt  glance,  bismuth  cobalt  ore,  nickel 
ochre,  polybasite,  red  silver,  arseniate  of  copper  (of 
which  several  varieties  are  known),  from  euchroite, 
kupferschaum,  erinite,  scorodite,  smaltine,  cloanthite, 
nickel  glance,  copper  nickel,  arsenical  nickel,  arseni- 
cal fahl  ores,  &c. 

The  principal  mines  are  those  of  Freiberg,  Anna- 
berg,  Marienberg,  and  Schneeberg;  Joachimsthal  in 
Bohemia,  Andreasberg  in  the  Harz,  Oravicza  in 
Hungaiy,  Kongsberg  in  Norway,  Zmeoll  in  Siberia, 
where  native  arsenic  is  found  in  large  masses,  and 
at  St.  Marie-aux-lMines  in  Alsace. 

The  metid  is  readily  prepared  in  the  laboratory 
by  mixing  1 part  of  pure  arsenious  acid  with  3 of 
charcoal,  or  a mixture  of  charcoal  and  sodium  car- 
bonate in  a crucible,  on  which  another  of  a similar 
shape  is  inverted  as  a head,  and  applying  a moderate 
heat,  either  in  a furnace  or  over  a lamp.  By  keep- 
ing the  cover  as  cool  as  possible  the  metiil  will  be 
found  in  the  course  of  a short  time  to  have  sublimed, 
and  to  be  adliering  to  the  interior  of  the  crucible  in 
the  shape  of  a brilliant  metallic  coating. 

Arsenic  is  of  a bluish-white  colour,  ajiproaching 
steel  grey,  and  has  a crj^stalline  structure.  It  is  the 
most  volatile  of  all  metallic  bodies,  being  completely 
vaporized  without  fusion  at  365°  Fahr.  (185°  C.).  It 
is  so  brittle  that  it  may  be  easily  reduced  to  a fine 
powder  by  trituration  in  a mortar.  Kept  in  water  it 
suffers  no  alteration  ; but  when  exposed  to  the  air 
it  soon  loses  its  lustre,  becomes  black,  and  falls  to 
powder.  When  exposed  to  a moderate  heat  in  free 
contact  with  air  it  sublimes  in  the  form  of  a white 
powder,  and  at  the  same  time  emits  its  characteristic 
alliaceous  odour,  and  is  wholly  converted  into  arseni- 
ous acid  (As.jOg).  With  limited  access  of  air  metiillic 
arsenic  is  dej/osited  in  a compact  brown  mass,  having 
a strong  metallic  lustre.  If  air  be  excluded  and  the 
temperature  be  high,  the  arsenic  is  deposited  as  a 
nearly  white  erystalline  mass,  which  does  not  oxidize 
in  the  air  even  when  heateil  to  80°  C.  The  other 
forms  readily  pass  into  arsenious  oxide  by  exposure 
to  air. 

Arsenic  burns  in  air  or  oxygen  with  a pale  blue 
flame  into  arsenious  oxide  (As^Og). 

Orfila  states  that  metiillic  arsenic,  when  swal- 
lowed, acts  as  a powerful  poison,  probably  by  being 
oxidized  into  arsenious  acid. 

The  specific  gravity  of  arsenic  is  between  5'62  and 
5‘96,  its  vapour  density  is  10'3095,  air  being  unity: 
or  150,  hydrogen  being  1. 

Heated  with  chlorine,  arsenic  ignites  spontaneously, 
producing  a brilliant  white  flame  and  forming  arseni- 
ous ehloride  (AsClj).  It  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and 
t in  aqua  regia,  and  is  converted  by  this  treatment  into 
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arscnious  or  arsenic  acid,  according  to  the  more  or 
less  prolonged  action  of  the  solvents.  It  enters  into 
fusion  with  most  of  the  metals,  and  by  this  union 
renders  those  which  were  malleable  more  brittle,  and 
those  before  difficultly  fusible  more  easily  melted ; it 
also  confers  a brightness  upon  the  alloy,  which  often 
renders  its  presence  in  small  quantities  desirable. 

The  metal  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  sub- 
jecting arsenical  pyrites  (Fe2AsS2)  or  arsenical  iron 
(FeAs  + Fe^Asg)  to  sublimation  in  earthenware 
retorts,  to  which  are  attached  receivers,  wherein  a 
piece  of  rolled  sheet  iron  is  generally  placed,  which 
collects  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  sublimated 
metid. 

Arsenic  forms  two  oxides — ^trioxide,  anhydrous 
arseniousacid  or  arscnious  oxide,  As^Og,  and  pentoxide, 
anhydrous  arsenic  acid  or  arsenic  oxide,  As^O^. 

Arsenious  Acid. — An-emous  aphydride,  Arseniom 
oxide,  Anhudrous  arseniom  acid.  Acide  arsenieux,  French; 
arseniksiiure,  German ; acidum  arseniosum,  Latin.  White 
arsenic,  white  oxide  of  arsenic.  Formula,  As,,Og. 

This  compound  is  formed,  as  previously  stated, 
when  arsenic  is  heated  in  the  open  air;  it  sublimes 
in  white  fumes,  and  when  collected  constitutes 
arfsenious  acid.  It  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a com- 
pact white  cake ; but  it  may  also  be  obtained  crys- 
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tallized  in  octahedra  by  cooling  the  vapour  so  quickly 
that  it  solidifies  at  once  without  becoming  semiliquid. 
It  has  an  aerid  taste,  which  leaves  an  impression  of 
sweetness;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  poisons 
known.  Arsenious  acid  occurs  native  as  Arsenite  or 
Arsenolite. 

Arsenious  acid  is  soluble  in  boiling  water  to  a 
moderate  extent,  but  considerably  less  so  in  cold ; it 
is  also  soluble  in  alcohol  and  oils.  Regarding  the 
solubility  of  arsenious  acid,  Guibourt  found  that 
the  crystallized  acid  required  104’17  parts  of  water 
at  60°  Fahr.  (L5°-5  C.),  and  the  amorphous  80  parts. 
Roiling  water  dissolved  9-G8  of  the  former,  and  1T47 
jiarts  of  the  latter;  the  solutions,  upon  being  cooled  at 
60°,  retained  1‘78  of  the  crystalline,  and  2'9  of  the 
amorphous.  Both  solutions  communicate  a feeble 
acid  reaction  to  blue  litmus  paper. 

Arsenious  acid  is  found  in  two  distinct  conditions 
— crystallized  and  amorphous.  The  crystallized  acid 
often  assumes  two  forms;  the  octaliedion  and  tetra- 
hedron.— Figs.  1 and  2.  Wohler  has  observed  that 
the  acid  assumes  tlie  form  of  hexahedral  plates,  de- 
rived from  the  right  rhombic  prism;  hence  it  appears 
to  be  dimorphous,  which  seems  connected  with  tlie 
])eculiarities  of  the  opaque  and  vitreous  state  of 
the  acid. 


Vitreous  arsenious  acid,  when  recently  prepared, 
is  in  the  form  of  large,  glassy,  colourless,  transparent 
cakes;  it  is  sometimes  of  a yellowi.sh  colour,  and  in 
concentric  laminae  formed  by  successive  sublimations. 
By  exposing  these  transparent  cakes  to  the  air,  they 
are  readily  covered  with  a white  coating,  and  lose 
their  fonqer  transparency.  This  change  is  gi'adually 
extended  to  the  centre,  so  that  the  fracture  has 
an  enamel-like  appearance;  occasionally  the  cakes 
crumble  down  into  a friable  mass.  The  reason  of 
this  change  has  been  ascribed  by  Kruger  to  the 
absorption  of  water,  as,  according  to  that  chemist, 
no  change  takes  place  in  perfectly  dry  air;  he  ascer- 
tained that  the  acid  increased  in  weight,  though  not 
more  than  x^oth  of  the  whole  mass. 

Pereira  kept  arsenious  acid  in  a sealed  tube  for 
two  years  without  any  change  being  noticed,  but  on 
cracking  the  tube  the  transparency  of  the  inclosed 
acid  was  in  a very  short  time  lost. 

A singular  property  of  arsenious  acid  observed  by 
Rose  is,  that  when  the  vitreous  acid  is  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  vivid 
flashes  of  light  are  emitted  from  the  crystals  as  they 
form.  The  phenomenon  does  not  attend  the  crystal- 
lization if  the  opaque  acid  is  dissolved  in  the  acid 
liquor,  neither  will  it  succeed  if  the  ciystals  deposited 
from  the  vitreous  substance  be  redissolved  in  the 
acid,  and  suffered  to  cool  as  they  acquire  the  prop- 
erty of  the  opaque  acid;  the  production  of  the  light 
seems  to  be  connected  with  the  transition  from  one 
modification  to  the  other. 

Heated  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  arsenious 
oxide  emits  the  peculiar  characteristic  arsenical  odour ; 
when  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  charcoal,  and 
the  compound  subjected  to  heat  in  a glass  tube,  it 
yields  a ring  of  metallic  arsenic  which  condenses  on 
the  cold  part  of  the  tube.  Arsenious  acid  is  decom- 
posed at  an  incipient  red  heat  by  hydrogen,  carbon, 
and  many  of  the  metals. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  produces,  in  solutions  of 
arsenious  acid,  a lemon-yellow  precipitate  of  trisul- 
phide of  arsenic  (As., S3),  which  is  very  characteristic 
of  this  body,  the  yellow  tint  being  observed  when 
of  the  acid  is  present,  and  a precipitate 
becoming  visible  in  an  acidulated  solut  on  of  1 part 
of  arsenious  acid  in  80,000  parts  of  water.  Excess 
of  lime-water  occasions  a white  precipitate  in  a 
liquid  containing  about  -s^-^^th  of  arsenious  acid. 
Ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  gives  an  apple-green 
precipitate  in  a solution  of  arsenious  acid,  thus 
indicating  about  a jjlijth  part  of  the  acid;  and 
according  to  Reinscii,  when  a slip  of  bright  copper 
leaf  is  boiled  in  an  aqueous  solution,  acidulated  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  a grey  film  of  arsenic  is  deposited 
upon  the  copper,  showing  the  presence  of  less  than 
part  of  the  acid.  Nitrate  of  silver  gives 
with  it  a yellow  precipitate. 

Arsenious  acid  unites  with  most  met;ds,  with 
which  it  forms  salts,  called  arsenites.  With  oxide  of 
copper  it  gives  compounds  much  used  as  pigments, 
all  which  will  be  hereafter  described. 

Manufacture  of  White  Arsenic,  or  Flour  of 
Arsenic. — This  is  the  arsenious  acid  in  the  form  of 
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a powder,  white  and  fine  as  flour.  The  inodes  of  its 
preparation  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  some- 
what differ.  In  England  its  manufacture  is  carried 
out  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  and  it  is  also  produced  at 
Swansea.  From  the  Mineral  Statistics  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  1873,  we  learn  that  in  that  year  the 
quantity  made  was  5448  tons,  of  a value  qf  £22,854, 
the  greater  part  of  what  was  thus  returned  being 
crude  arsenious  acid.  Since  then  the  manufacture 
has  been  stimulated  by  a larger  demand  and  in- 
creased price ; the  refined  product  which  in  1873 
was  sold  at  £6  8s.  9d.  per  ton,  has  since  been  sold 
at  £15  per  ton,  and  even  quoted  at  £18  to  £20 
per  ton. 

The  only  mineral  from  which  in  this  country 
arsenious  acid  is  in  any  quantity  prepared,  is  arseni- 
cal pyrites  or  mispichel,  the  formula  of  which  is 
Fe.\s  + FeS2j  this  gives  4G‘58  per  cent,  of  arsenic, 
while  by  analysis  about  43  per  cent,  is  obtained. 
This  arsenical  pyrites  is  associated  with  various 
other  metallic  minerals,  the  presence  of  which 
requires  special  attention.  Thus,  ores  are  raised 
which  may  contain  any  or  alt  of  the  following : — 
Arsenical  pyrites,  iron  pyrites,  copper  pyrites,  tin- 
stone, w'olfram,  blende,  and  galena,  besieles  quartz 
and  other  non-metallic  minerals.  It  will  depend  on 
its  associates  whether  the  arsenic  wdll  be  the  main 
end  of  the  processes,  or  whether  it  shall  be  counted 
but  a bye-product.  The  same  circumstances  will 
determine  what  shall  be  the  preliminary  mechanical 
preparation  of  the  ore.  Thus,  where  tinstone  is 
present  in  any  quantity  that  will  rejiay  its  separation 
by  the  mechanical  means  ahvays  employed  for  that 
purpose — in  a proportion,  it  may  be,  of  less  than  1 
per  cent,  even — the  ore  is  stamped  to  a fine  state  of 
division,  and  undergoes  certain  of  the  washing  pro- 
cesses peculiar  to  the  preparation  of  tin  ore  before 
it  is  considjred  fit  to  be  treated  for  arsenic,  and 
afterwards  the  residue  is  again  mechanically  treated 
for  tin.  Where  there  is  a mixture  of  copper  ore 
and  arsenical  pyrites,  the  material  is  generally 
separated  by  eye  and  hand  into  two  classes — one 
from  which  copper  will  afterwards  be  extracted,  and 
one  which  contains  so  little  copper  that  its  extraction 
would  not  be  profitable  ; the  only  difference  in  their 
treatment  is  in  the  destination  of  the  residue,  that 
of  the  latter  class  being  considered  as  refuse.  These 
copper  and  arsenic  ores  are  crushed  betw'een  rolls, 
and  may  be  sent  through  a sieve  with  apertures  of 
If  inch  or  less. 

The  percentage  of  arsenic  in  the  ores  treated 
varies  much.  At  one  extreme  are  those  tin  ores  for 
which  calcining  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  tin, 
and  of  which  the  arsenic  is  but  a bye-product;  at 
the  other  is  ore  wdiich  contains  little  but  quartz  and 
arsenical  pyrites,  the  latter  in  quantity  that  will  well 
repay  extraction.  In  this  class,  and  in  ore  which 
contains  both  arsenic  and  copper,  the  arsenical 
pyrites  may  vary  from  12  to  30  per  cent.  It  is  use- 
ful to  be  able  to  determine  the  percentage  of  arsenic 
present  in  the  ore,  readily  if  roughly.  At  many 
mines  a very  rough  and  ready  plan  is  followed : — 
100  or  200  grains  of  the  ore  is  heated  over  the  fire 


in  ah  iron  ladle  till  all  the  arsenic  and  sulphur  are 
burnt  away ; the  weight  of  the  residue  is  then  com- 
pared xvith  the  original  weight,  and  from  the  differ- 
ence the  richness  of  the  ore  is  judged.  The  proportion 
of  pyrites  otlier  than  arsenical  in  the  ore  having 
previously  been  estimated  by  eye,  an  allowance  for 
this  is  made  ; but,  as  usually  done,  this  allowance 
and  the  other  calculations  are  incorrect.  It  may 
therefore  be  useful  here  to  put  down,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  those  who  will  adhere  to  this  system  rath'"’ 
than  attempt  a complete  chemical  determination  of 
the  arsenic,  the  true  percentages  of  loss  on  masting 
the  three  kinds  of  pyrites — copper,  iron,  and  arsenical 
— or  as  they  are  termed  in  Cornwall,  yellow  ore, 
sulphur  mundic,  and  white  mundic. 

Copper  pyrites  loses  on  roasting,  ....  14  per  cent.* 

Iron  pyrites  loses  on  roasting,  33  “ 

Arsenical  pyrites  loses  on  roasting,  ..51  “ 

Also,  by  theory,  a loss  of  100  in  the  weight  of 
arsenical  pyrites  implies  the  formation  of  119  of 
arsenious  acid  or  white  arsenic. 

If,  therefore,  for  an  example,  an  inspection  shows 
the  ore  to  contain,  besides  non-metallic  substances, 
the  tliree  minerals  about  in  the  proportions  1,  2, 
and  4 ; then  14  X 1 (=  14),  33  X 2 (=  66)  and 
51  X 4 (=  204),  or,  centesimally,  4’9,  23’2,  and  718, 
are  the  proportions  of  the  loss  on  roasting  which  are 
due  to  the  presence  of  those  three  substances  respec- 
tively. Suppose,  now,  100  grains  of  such  a mixed 
ore  had  been  assayed,  and  by  roasting  a loss  of  40 
grains  had  occurred,  then  71 ’8  per  cent,  of  that  loss, 
or  28’7  grains,  was  due  to  arsenical  pyrites.  But 
since  a loss  of  100  in  tlie  weight  of  arsenical  pyrites 
implies  the  formation  of  119  of  white  arsenic,  it 
follows  that,  in  the  case  before  us,  something  more 
than  34  per  cent,  of  that  product  could  be  derived 
from  the  ore. 

We  now  jiroceed  to  describe  the  metallurgical 
process.  This  consists  of  a roasting  or  calcination, 
followed  by  a resublimation  or  refining. 

1.  Roasting  or  calcination. — This  is  done  in  one 
of  five  different  ways ; tliat  is  to  say,  either  (o)  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  (/<)  in  a Brunton’s  calciner, 
(c)  in  an  O.xlmdand  Docking’s  calciner,  (</)  in  kilns, 
or  ((-)  in  a muffle-furnace. 

(o).  Roasting  in  a Reverberatory  Furnace.  — For 
this  there  are  two  kinds  of  furnace  in  use.  One  is  a 
small  reverberatory  furnace,  whose  description  in 
Bryce’s  “ Mineralogia  Cornubiensis  ” of  last  century 
holds  good,  with  very  little  change,  at  the  present 
time.f  Tlie  flat  bed  is  about  10  feet  in  length  and 
3 feet  wide  towards  the  fireplace,  5 or  6 feet  at  the 
belly,  and  18  inciies  at  the  flue  end,  where  there  is 
an  aperture  xvith  an  iroiv  door,  through  which  the 
ore  can  be  stirred  by  raking.  This  furnace  is  applied 
to  the  roasting  of  the  tin  ores  after  stamping,  when 

• These  numbers  are  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  all 
the  copper  will  have  been  converted  to  protoxide,  and  all  the 
iron  to  peroxide. 

f The  furnace,  in  its  present  form,  is  figured  in  The  Pi  o- 
ceedings  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  vii.,  Plate 
6,  figs.' ‘21  and  2‘2,  in  illustration  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  paper  on 
the  Dressing  of  Tin  and  Copper  Ores. 
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they  contain  pyrites  of  any  sort.  The  ore  is  first  dried 
on  tlie  top  of  the  furnace,  and  then  introduced  to 
the  quantity  of  about  8 cwts.  and  spread  equally  over 
the  bed ; after  once  heating  to  a dull  red  heat  it  has 
to  be  continually  turned  over  with  a rake,  until  all 
the  sulphur  and  arsenic  has  been  expelled  (a  process 
which  takes  about  ten  hours),  after  which  the  ore  is 
drawn  through  an  aperture  in  the  bed,  which  is 
ordinarily  closed  by  an  iron  plate,  the  arsenic  naean- 
while  having  been  deposited  jn  the  form  of  arsenious 
acid  in  the  flues  or  chambers,  which  will  in  due 
course  be  described. 

The  other  form  of  reverberatory  furnace  is  one 
that  is  coming  increasingly  into  use,  especially  where 
the  works  are  on  a large  scale.  It  is  generally 
arranged  so  as  to  make  a double  furnace,  or  two 
furnaces  put  side  by  side  and  separated  by  a wall, 
while  at  the  end  their  flues  unite ; each  of  them  is 
nearly  30  feet  long  and  6 or  7 feet  wide,  with  an 
inclined  bed  sloping  gently  from  the  flue  towards  the 
fireplace;  the  fireplace  itself  is  narrow.  A great 
expenditure  of  fuel  is  not  required,  if  the  ore  has 
much  pyrites  of  any  sort,  to  raise  it  to  the  neces- 


sary steady,  gentle,  red  heat — the  sulphur  and  arsenic 
themselves  burning  keep  up  the  heat ; there  are 
seven  doors  on  each  side  of  the  double  furnace.  In 
the  first  instance  the  ore  is  spread  over  the  bed  (to  a 
thickness  of  5 or  6 inches)  by  being  thrown  in  through 
these  seven  openings ; afterwards  it  is  supplied  only 
through  the  top  door,  and  the  charge  is  then  gradually, 
as  calcination  goes  on,  worked  downwards  by  long 
levers  with  a narrow  paddle-head.  During  the  time 
taken  by  the  passage  of  it  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  furnace  the  ore  becomes  well  calcined,  when  it 
falls  through  a slit  at  the  lower  end,  while  other  ore 
is  being  constantly  supplied  at  the  top,  and  there  is 
a movement  of  the  whole  kept  up  at  intervals  by  the 
men  who  paddle  it  down.  The  finely-stamped  tin 
ore  is  not  thus  treated;  such  a furnac:  as  this  is 
intended  for  crushed  ores  containing  arsenic,  with 
either  copper  or  perhaps  some  tin,  for  which  the 
residue  from  this  process  may  be  afterwards  stamped. 
Yet  another  fonn  of  furnace  has  been  tried,  but  not 
with  the  best  results ; in  this  the  flames  are  made  to 
pass  beneath  the  bed  of  the  furnace  (so  as  to  heat  the 
ore  from  below)  before  coming  to  the  bridge,  over 


which,  passing,  they  play  as  usual  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  charge. 

(Ji).  Bninton's  Calciner. — ^This  machine  will  be 
understood  from  the  section  in  Plate  I.  It  may 
be  described  as  a reverberatory  furnace  of  which 
the  bed  revolves;  there  are,  however,  two  fire- 
places, the  flames  from  each  of  which  traverse 
half  the  circle,  and  unite  at  the  flue  opposite. 
The  revolving  bed  (which  has  a diameter  of  about 
8 feet)  is  of  fire-bricks,  resting  on  an  iron  table ; it 
is  higher  in  the  centre  than  at  the  circumference; 
the  ore  (which  for  this  calciner  is  the  finely-stamped 
sort)  is  introduced  in  the  centre  through  a hopper 
from  a chamber  above,  wliere,  over  the  furnace,  it 
had  been  spread  to  dry.  Fixed  in  the  top  of  the  fur- 
nace, and  reaching  down  nearly  to  the  bed,  project 
numerous  iron  scrapers,  shaped  like  the  coulter  of  a 
plough,  placed  obliquely  to  the  radii.  On  the  ore 
being  brought  against  these  in  the  revolutions  of  the 
bed,  it  is  turned  over  and  turned  outwards,  so  that 
gradiudly  it  finds  its  way  down  to  the  circumference, 
being  roasted  on  the  journey,  when  it  falls  into  a 
chamber  beneath.  The  bed  is  made  to  revolve  by 
steam  or  water  power  at  the  rate  of  once  in  about  a 
quimter  of  an  hour;  in  the  figure  a water  wheel  to 


drive  it  is  shown ; the  machine  is  almost  self-acting. 
This  calciner  is  now  a good  deal  used  in  Cornwall. 

(c)  Oxland  and  Hoddnejn  Patent  Calciner. — (Fig.  3.) 
The  principle  of  this  is  probably  superior  to  that  of 
the  last,  but  both  are  liked  in  Cornwall,  and  each 
may  be  best  suited  for  certain  ores.  The  illustration 
(which  is  taken  from  the  “Proceedings  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Mechanical  Engineers,”  1873)  gives  longitu- 
dinal and  transverse  sections.  It  should  be  premised 
that  this  machine  also  is  intended  only  for  finely- 
stamped  ores.  A wrought-iron  cylinder,  a a,  of 
which  the  dimensions,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  are 
32  feet  in  length  and  4 feet  diameter,  is  lined  with 
4 inches  of  fire-brick,  while  four  longitudinal  ribs  of 
fire-brick  occur  for  part  of  the  length.  This  cylinder  is 
mounted  in  an  inclined  position,  and  made  to  revolve 
slowly  by  machinery  (once  in  eight  or  ten  minutes) 
upon  three,  or  sometimes  only  two,  pairs  of  friction 
wheels.  A fire-place,  D,  is  arranged  at  the  lower 
end,  of  which  the  cylinder  becomes  the  flue.  The 
ore  is  introduced  at  the  top  either  by  an  Archimedean 
screw,  B,  or  from  a hopper  by  hand ; in  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  tube  it  becomes  lifted  to  a certain  height, 
and  then  falls  in  such  fashion  that  the  particles 
become  well  exposed  to  the  oxidizing  influence  of  the 
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flame  and  air  that  pass  through.  In  each  turn  it 
comes  a little  lower  down  the  tube,  and  ultimately 
reaches  the  lower  end,  whence  it  falls  into  a chamber, 
C,  in  a calcined  state,  the  sulphur  and  arsenic  having 
been  driven  off  to  the  flue  chambers. 

In  this  calciner  as  much  as  6 or  7 tons  of  ore  can 
be  treated  in  twenty-four  hours.  For  such  a size  as 
we  have  spoken  of  the  cylinder  is  not  uncommonly 
made  of  an  old  tube  of  a Cornish  boiler ; larger  ones, 
however,  have  been  tried,  and  have  done  well.  The 
boiler-shell  itself  may  be  used  for  the  purpose,  the 
diameter  of  which  would  be  6 feet  6 inches  or  so ; 
in  this  case  the  fire-brick  lining  could  be  9 inches 
thick,  so  as  to  leave  4 feet  clear  inside.  It  has  been 
found  that  it  is  not  necessary  (at  all  events  with  the 
large  ones)  to  give  any  inclination  to  the  cylinder; 
the  slope  which  the  ore  acquires  on  being  fed  from 
the  top  is  sufficient  to  carry  it  down  the  length  of 
the  tube  in  its  revolutions. 

(d).  Calcininfj  in  Kilnfi. — For  certain  kinds  of  ore 
this  is  probably  the  cheapest  method  of  any.  If  the 
ore  can  be  mixed  so  as  to  contain  something  like  20 


point  out  that,  for  ores  containing  tin  and  a proper 
proportion  of  pyrites,  it  might  be  advisable  to  roast 
them  thus  and  afterwards  send  them  to  the  stamps, 
for  which  they  would  have  been  well  prepared  by 
the  calcination. 

(c).  Roafitimj  in  a Muffle  Furnace. — This  is  prac- 
tised at  Altenberg  and  at  Reichenstein  in  Silesia. 
Figs.  5 and  6 are  explanatory  of  the  furnace ; the 
first  shows  a longitudinal  and  the  second  a transverse 
section ; the  same  characters  in  each  indicate  the 
same  parts.  The  muffle  of  the  furnace,  where  the 
ore  is  deposited  for  roasting,  is  indicated  by  a ; h is 
a door  in  the  front  of  the  muffle,  through  which  the 
workman  introduces  his  sheer  to  work  the  charge 
and  draw  out  the  exhausted  material ; c c c are  the 
flues  round  the  muffle,  where  the  smoke  and  flame 
from  the  fire  are  carried  forward  to  the  main  flue,  e, 
leading  to  the  ehunney.  From  tlie  muffle  two  chan- 
nels, / f,  lead  to  the  first  chamber,  B,  appropriated 

Fig.  6. 


per  cent,  of 
pyrite^,  the 
only  expendi- 
ture of  fuel 
will  be  at  first 
lighting.  The 
kilns  are  of  the 
simplest  con- 
struction. Fig. 
4 shows  three 
side  by  side, 
of  which  the 
middle  one  is 
seen  in  section. 
The  diameter 
is  3 feet,  the 
height  10  feet. 
The  top  is  covered  with  an  iron  plate,  which  is 
removed  when  the  ore  is  to  be  introduced,  while 
the  flues  (one  of  which  is  represented  by  dotted 
lines)  lead  away  from  just  beneath  it  and  then 
unite.  At  first  starting  the  kiln  is  filled  nearly 
to  the  top  with  rubbish ; above  is  put  ore  with 
a little  fuel ; as  this  gets  hot  and  begins  to  burn 
of  itself,  some  of  the  rubbish  is  raked  out  from 
below,  while  more  ore  (without  fuel)  is  added 
above.  In  the  course  of  time  all  the  rubbish 
will  have  been  got  rid  of,  and  the  kiln  will  be  filled 
with  a burning  mass  of  ore.  Some  is  then  raked 
from  the  bottom  five  or  six  times  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  a corresponding  amount  of  ore  is  put  in 
at  top ; in  this  way  from  1 ton  to  1 j ton  is  done  per 
day  per  kiln,  the  work  being  continuously  kept  up. 
There  will  be  observed  in  the  kilns  three  holes 
(closed  up  by  bricks)  at  different  levels ; these  are 
to  give  access  to  the  ore  in  case  poking  should  be 
required  to  make  it  descend.  With  the  poorer  ores 
a proportion  of  fuel  may  be  mixed  to  produce  the 
necessary  heat. 

For  this  method  of  roasting  the  ore  may  be  crushed 
so  as  to  pass  through  If-inch  meshes.  We  would  \ 


for  the  condensation  of  the  acid,  the  further  course 
of  which  will  be  spoken  of  below.  For  this  process 
the  ore  is  reduced  to  a moderate  size  by  crushing, 
in  which  state  it  is  called  schliech.  About  10  ewts.  of 
the  schliech  forms  the  charge,  which  is  introduced 
through  the  opening,  <1,  and  spread  upon  the  inclined 
bed  of  the  furnace  to  the 
depth  of  from  2 to  4 fl- 

inches; this  is  raised  to 
a gentle  red  heat,  which 
is  afterwards  slightly 
lowered,  and  then  main- 
tained equably,  the  ore 
being  at  the  same  time 
frequently  stirred.  The 
door,  h,  is  kept  open, 
tli.at  the  air  entering  may 
oxidize  the  sulphur  and  arsenic.  In  about  twelve 
hours  this  oxidation  is  effected ; the  exhausted  ore 
is  then  raked  out  and  another  charge  introduced  as 
before. 

The  Flues  or  Chamhers. — By  whichever  of  these 
processes  (except  it  be  the  last  mentioned)  the 
ore  may  be  roasted,  the  arsenious  acid  that  may 
be  volatilized  is  intercepted  in  chambers  con- 
structed in  the  course  of  the  flue,  through  which 
all  the  products  of  combustion  pass  between 
the  furnace  and  the  stack.  The  best  arrange- 
ment of  flue-chambers  is  that  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying diagrams  (Figs.  7 and  8).  There  is  a 
long  line  of  chambers  so  arranged  that  the  smoke 
shall  zig-zag  through  them  ; each  chamber  is  3 feet 
wide,  about  15  feet  long,  and  6 feet  6 inches  high 
to  the  top  of  the  arch.  To  every  two  chambers  is  a 
low  doorway  from  outside,  which  is  closed  by  an 


Fig.  4. 
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iron  door  luted  on  to  the  brick.  The  smoke  from 
the  calciner  must  be  led  tlirough  a great  length  of 
such  chambers,  for  the  double  purpose  of  saving  all 
that  can  be  got  of  the  arsenious  acid,  and  of  pre- 
venting the  harm  to  the  vegetation  that  would 
follow  from  the  escape  of  any  great  quantity  of  it. 
The  white  arsenic  that  collects  is  cleared  from  the 
chambers  about  once  a fortnight;  it  is  found  spread 
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or  heaped  on  the  floor,  and  attached  to  the  walls, 
partly  in  a pulverulent,  and  partly  in  a crystalline 
form,  but  discoloured  by  coal  soot.  To  clear  out 
the  chambers  the  furnaces  must  be  stojjped,  unless 
(as  is  done  in  large 
establishments)  there  is 
arranged  a double  set 
of  chambers,  the  two 
divisions  of  which  di- 
verge from  the  flue  that 
collects  the  products  of 
the  furnaces,  and  con- 
verge again  towards  the 
stack.  The  object  of  this  is  to  have  one  set 
of  chambers  free  for  emptying,  while  the  other 
set  is  at  work — dampers  at  the  point  of  diverg- 
ence regulating  the  direction  of  the  current  of  the 
gases.  Sometimes  a separate  range  of  chambeis 
intervenes  nearer  the  stack  which  shall  take  longer 
in  filling,  receiving  but  the  last  of  the  arsenicjil 
smoke,  and  needs  to  be  cleared  out  but  twice  a 
year  or  so. 

This  product  of  the  calcination  is  called  arseni- 
cal soot;  as  before  said,  it  is  impure,  being  mixed 
with  carbon,  &c.,  from  the  furnaces,  and  probably 
containing  some  sulphur  compounds.  Some  of  it, 
indeed,  may  be  white,  but  Avhen  all  is  mixed  up 
together  it  is  of  a blackish  grey  colour.  From 
many  mines  this  is  sold  as  it  is  to  works  where 
the  plant  is  uecessary  for  the  next,  the  refining, 
process. 

In  Silesia,  where  the  muffle  furnace  is  used  for 
the  calcination,  the  condensing  chambers  are  in  a 
lofty  building  called  tlie  jwison-toirer,  of  which  a 
section  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.  The  leading  passages 
from  the  furnace,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  communicate 
with  the  lowest  room  of  the  poison-tower.  The 
vapours  from  the  muffle  (but  not  the  g;ises 
VOE.  I. 


from  the  fireplace)  thus  entering  are  made  to 
traverse  all  the  chambers  it  contains  (following 
the  direction  of  the  arrows),  and  what  is  un- 
condensed (chiefly  sulphurous  acid)  escapes  at 
the  top  by  the  chimney,  s.  In  the  flues  and 
first  chambers  of  the  tower  the  purest  arsenic 
is  to  be  found,  that  which  is  deposited  in  the 
upper  ones  being  impregnated  with  sulphur.  At 
the  termination  of  the  working  of  each  charge, 
the  covers,  t t,  are  taken  away  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  the  whole  of  the  condensed 
arsenious  acid  into  the  lower  chamber,  which 
is  emptied  only  about  once  in  every  two  months, 
and  contains  at  that  period  about  26  tons  of 
the  impure  compound.  This  product  must  be 
purer  than  the  arsenical  soot  of  the  English 
process,  not  being  mixed  with  particles  of  the 
fuel.  It  has  not  to  undergo  the  jiroccss  that  we 
next  describe,  but  goes  at  once  for  the  making 
of  arsenic  glass. 


Fig.  9. 


2.  Refining  or  Re/mhlimntion.  — This  is  nothing 
more  than  a repetition  of  one  form  of  the  previ- 
ous process.  A long  reverberatory  furnace  with 
sloping  bed  is  used;  this  is  not,  however,  quite 
so  long  as  that  intended  for  the  ore,  but  it  may 
be  18  feet  in  length,  and  C or  7 in  width,  with 
four  side  doors  through  which  to  work  the  charge. 
The  arsenical  soot  is  supplied  at  the  upper  end, 
and  paddled  down  and  spread  pretty  equable  over 
the  bed.  As  it  volatilizes,  more  is  added,  and  the 
action  is  kept  up  continuously  for  long ; only 
when  extraneous  matters  have  so  accumulated  on 
the  bed  as  to  nuike  it  foul,  is  the  firing  stopped. 
It  should  be  noted  that,  since  in  this  last  pro- 
cess it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  the  volatil- 
ized product  clean,  and  free  from  anything  of  a 
reducing  power,  it  will  not  do  to  burn  ordinary 
coal ; a mixture  of  culm  (anthracite)  and  coke  is 
found  to  be  best.  Tlie  product  of  this  second  c:d- 
cination  (of  which  the  chemical  result  is  a complete 
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oxidation  of  all  that  was  contained  in  the  soot,  and 
subsequent  separation  of  the  condensable  oxide  of 
arsenic)  is  collected  in  another  set  of  chambers 
exactly  like  those  above  figured ; and  there  may  be 
the  same  looping  of  two  lines  of  chambers  which 
shall  alternately  be  cleared  out. 

The  arsenious  acid  as  thus  obtained  is  a beau- 
tifully white  minutely  - crj'stalline  substance ; it 
hangs  on  the  walls  and  roofs  of  the  chambers,  and 
accumulates  on  the  floor  in  glittering  masses.  After 
being  collected  it  has  to  be  prepared  for  the  market 
by  grinding  in  a mill  just  like  a flour  mill,  from 
which,  indeed,  it  comes  out  exactly  like  flour  to 
look  at.  From  the  mill  it  goes  to  a hojiper  with 
a leather  hose  attached,  wliich  hose  has  at  its  end 
a collar  and  screw,  by  which  it  is  fastened  to  the 
keg  in  which  the  white  arsenic  is  to  be  packed ; 
by  a series  of  light  blows  on  the  cask  the  material 
is  shaken  down  hard  till  the  keg  is  thoroughly  full, 
when  it  will  hold  3 cwts.  or  3^  cwts. ; it  is  then 
ready  for  carriage. 

In  dealing  in  all  these  ways  wi+h  such  a poisonous 
substance  as  arsenious  acid,  certain  precautions  are 
necessary.  The  way  in  which  it  affects  the  men  at 
the  furnaces,  &c.,  is  in  producing  sores  wherever  it 
may  collect  and  be  allowed  to  stay.  The  men  some- 
times smear  their  faces  with  fuller’s  earth  as  a pro- 
tection ; without  that  the  bad  effects  may  be  kept  off 
by  thorough  cleanliness,  by  careful  washing  when  the 
day’s  work  is  over. 

With  regard  to  the  harm  that  may  be  done  to  the 
neighbourhood  by  the  escape  of  arsenious  acid  from 
the  stack,  this  has  probably  in  many  cases  been  con- 
founded with  that  which  arises  from  tlie  sulphurous 
acid  gas  that  spreads  from  the  same  stack;  the  cham- 
bers should  be  of  length  sufficient  to  intercept  nearly 
all  the  arsenic. 

Manufacture  of  White  Arsenic  Glass. — Wliite 
arsenic  glass  is  arsenious  acid  in  an  amorphous  vit- 
reous form.  At  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  arsenious  acid  volatilizes  from  the  solid 
form,  and  solidifies  at  once  from  its  vapour  at  the 
temperature  of  185°  C.  (365°  Fahr.) ; but  it  would 
seem  that,  under  a slightly  increased  pressure,  the 
vapour  on  condensing  becomes  for  a moment  a 
liquid,  or  we  may  say  that,  on  solidifying  from  the 
gaseous  state,  it  pas.'es  through  the  liquid  stage,  and 
hence  the  product  is  vitreous.  The  increased 
pressure  causes  the  fusing  and  volatilizing  tempera- 
tures to  be  distinct.  Such,  at  all  events,  is  our 
explanation  of  the  result  of  the  process  now  to 
be  described.  It  consists  of  a re -sublimation  of 
the  white  arsenic  under  new  conditions.  There  are 
two  somewhat  different  ways  of  effecting  this. 
We  will  first  describe  the  one  followed  at  Swan- 
sea, in  Wales.  Fig.  10  represents  the  apparatus 
there  ei.qiloyed.  It  consists  of  a cast-iron  pan,  2 
ft.  across,  surmounted  by  a bell  of  the  same 
material,  2 ft.  6 in.  high.  The  pan  is  fixed  perman- 
ently over  a fire,  the  beU  is  removable.  The  bell 
being  adjusted  as  in  the  figure,  and  the  pan  being 
heated  to  a cherry-red  heat,  a charge  of  about  \ 
cwt.  of  refined  white  arsensic  is  introduced  through 


— 
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a hole  in  the  top  of  the  bell  by  the  funnel  marked  a ; 
the  hole  is  then  stopped  by  the  plug  h.  The  arsenious 
acid  soon  sub- 
limes, and,  on  lO. 

account  of  the 
heat  of  the  va- 
pour under  a 
certain  amount 
pressure,  it  is  de- 
posited on  the 
inside  of  the  iron 
bell  in  an  amor- 
phous state  — as 
a transparent 
glass,  that  which 
is  an  article  of 
commerce  under 
the  name  of 
white  arsenic 
glass.  As  soon 
as  the  first  charge 
has  been  worked 
off  (and  one  can 
ascertain  the 
state  of  it  by  in- 
troducing an  iron 
rod  through  the 

plug-hole),  another  is  introduced.  The  plug  also  may 
be  from  time  to  time  removed  to  relieve  the  pressure 
if  it  should  be  too  great ; or  if  the  fire  becomes  too 
hot,  the  brick  c may  be  removed.  For  the  first  charge 
to  be  thus  sublimed  and  condensed  about  two  hours 
is  required ; the  time  necessary  increases  to  three  or 
four  hours  as  the  bell  acquires  a thicker  cake.  At  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  bell,  with  its  contents, 
ai  e removed,  and  a cold  one  takes  its  place ; the  arsenic 
glass  formed  inside  the  bell  is  about  1 inch  thick;  it 
is  broken  out  and  put  in  casks  for  transportation. 

The  method  followed  atReichenstein,  in  SUesia,  is 
somewhat  different,  though  proceeding  on  the  same 
principle.  There  the  product  of  the  roasting  in  tlie 
muffle  fiu-nace  above  described  is  submitted  i o treat- 
ment, which  will  be  understood  from  the  subjoined 
drawing.  Fig.  11. 

The  part  a is  a front  view,  while  B is  a section  of 
the  apparatus  employed,  a,  a,  are  the  fire-grates, 
h,  h,  the  ash-pits,  c,  c,  tlie  doors;  the  smoke  from  tlie 
various  fire-places  is  carried  off  by  the  chimney,  g ; 
e,  e,  are  subliming-pots  of  cast  iron,  into  each  of 
which  a weigi.t  of  about  3^  cwts.  of  the  flour  of 
arsenic  is  introduced ; they  are  surmounted  by  the 
iron  drums,  h,  h,  and  by  the  caps,  i,  i,  which  in  their 
turn  are  covered  by  pipes,  k,  k,  the  narrow  ends  of 
which  enter  the  condensing  chamber,  l.  The  pots 
being  charged,  the  cylinders,  h,  h,  ai«e  placed  upon 
them  by  the  aid  of  the  handles  with  which  they  are 
furnished,  and  the  joints  being  well  luted  with  a 
composition  of  loam,  hair,  and  blood,  the  caps,  i,  i, 
and  the  pipes,  k,  k,  are  adjusted,  and,  lastly,  the  fire 
is  lighted.  A very  gentle  heat  is  applied  for  about 
half  an  hour,  after  that  time  the  heat  is  somewhat 
increased.  If  the  heat  be  too  feeble,  the  sublimate 
produced  is  similar  to  what  was  put  in ; if  it  be  too 
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strong,  much  is  driven  into  tlie  pipes  and  the  con- 
denser. The  result  souglit  for  is  to  obtain  a vitre- 
ous homogenous  mass  in  the  cylinders.  This  should 
be  })roduced  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours ; the  fire 
is  idlowed  to  go  out,  the  cylinders  are  lifted  off, 
and  the  arsenious  acid  glass  is  detached  from  them. 
Sometimes  this  acid  is  interspersed  with  dark  spots  of 
metallic  arsenic;  whenever  this  happens,  either  the 
whole  compound  must  be  sublimed  anew,  or  those 
parts  ])icked  out  if  such  an  operation  is  practicable. 
By  this  process  good  crude  arsenious  acid  yields  from 
three-fourths  to  seven-eighths  of  its  weight  of  the  glass. 

It  is  clear  that  in  this  process  there  is  the  same 
condition — of  somewhat  increased  pressure — which, 
in  the  previously  described  one,  was  pointed  out  as 
the  cause  of  the  vitreous  state  of  the  product. 


Fig.  11. 


Arsenious  acid  is  used  for  the  following  purposes : 
— For  destroying  the  colour  communicated  by  prot- 
o.xide  of  iron,  and  for  other  purposes  in  ghiss-making; 
in  dyeing  and  calico  printing;  in  the  preparation  of 
various  arsenical  compounds  wliich  are  used  as  jtig- 
ments ; in  the  manufacture  of  aniline  dyes ; and  by 
naturalists  (in  tlie  form  of  arsenical  soap)  to  preserve 
organic  specimens  from  putrefaction  and  from  the 
ravages  of  insects.  In  medicine  it  is  used  only  to  a 
limited  extent. 

.Manufactl'ke  of  Reai.gau. — Realgar  (the  com- 
position of  wliich  is  AsS„)  is  made  artificially  by 
distilling  a mixture  of  arsenical  ores  (ores  containing 
arsenical  and  iron  pyrites)  with  sulphur,  or  the  sul- 
phide of  arsenic  precipitated  in  purifying  sulphuric 
acid.  The  materials  should  be  mixed  so  as  to  con- 
tain 15  per  cent,  of  arsenic  and  2C  to  28  per  cent,  of 


sulphur,  since  much  of  the  sulphur  will  be  driven  off 
in  the  process.  A furnace  and  gallery  are  erected, 
in  which  a number  of  earthen  retorts  are  placed,  as 
seen  in  the  annexed  cuts.  Figs.  12  and  13. 

The  retorts  (which  are  of  earthenware)  are  charged 
every  twelve  hours  with  CO  lbs.  of  ore  to  each  ; they 
are  connected  with  similar  vessels  for  receivers, 
which  are  permeated  by  a number  of  small'  holes 
to  allow  the  gases  to  pass  off.  The  charge  fills  the 
retorts  to  about  two-thirds  of  their  capacity.  They 
are  then  gi'adually  heated  to  redness,  and  kept  in 


Fig.  12. 


that  state  for  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  hours,  when  the 
furnace  is  allowed  to  cool ; the  receivers  are  taken 
off,  and  the  crude  realgar  taken  from  them  for 
remelting.  The  crude  product  is  almost  sure  to 
have  either  too  much  arsenic  or  too  much  sulphur ; 
it  is  preferred  that  it  should  be  a compact  dark  sub- 
stance, rich  in  arsenic,  and  stdl  requiring  sulphur, 
rather  than  that  it  should  be  a friable  light  red  sub- 
stance requiring  arsenic.  The  remelting  is  done 
quickly  in  cast-iron  pans ; the  mass  is  stirred  iqi  and 
the  slag  is  removed ; then  sulphur  or  arsenic  (as  may 
be  required  ac- 
cording to  its 
colour),  or  else 
other  realgar 
having  ojiposite 
qualities,  is  ad- 
ded, and  again 
there  is  a stir- 
ring and  a re- 
moval of  slag. 

A\dien  the  glass 
flows  off  thin 
from  the  iron  rod,  and  when  on  cooling  it  shows  the 
projier  colour  and  compactness,  then  the  liquid  mass 
is  let  off  into  conical  moulds  of  sheet  iron,  from 
which,  when  cold,  the  glass  is  turned  out  in  lunqis 
and  broken  up.  The  average  composition  of  the 
product  is — 

Arsenic, 75  ]ier  cent. 

Sulphur, 25  per  cent. 

Manufacturf.  of  Flv  Poison  (Fliegenstein). 
— .\t  Reichenstein,  at  Rebas  in  Spain,  and  at  Frei- 
berg, the  ores  richest  in  arsenic  are  usually  sublimed 
for  Hy  powder.  Tliese  rich  ores,  if  used  for  realgar. 
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would  stop  the  neck  of  the  receiver  with  metallic 
arsenic.  The  process  is  carried  on  in  a mode  similar 
to  that  last  described,  but  between  the  retort  and 
the  receiver,  or  rather  partly  in  each,  there  is  a 
piece  of  sheet  iron,  spirally  rolled  and  coated  with 
clay ; in  the  interspaces  of  this  the  greater  part  of 
the  arsenical  vapour  (fly  poison)  is  condensed.  The 
receivers  have  a little  door  of  sheet  iron,  which 
remains  closed  till  towards  the  end  of  the  operation, 
when  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe  the  interior. 
The  retorts  themselves  are  glazed  inside  with  a mix- 
ture of  clay,  blood,  calves’  hair,  iron  scale,  and  alum. 

Manufacture  of  Orpiment. — The  composition 
of  orpiment  is  theoretically  As.,Sg,  but,  as  wiU  be 
seen,  the  commercial  product  differs  from  this.  It 
is  a substance  of  a beautiful  lemon  or  orange-yellow 
colour.  It  may  be  made  by  adding  sulphur  to  real- 
gar, but  it  is  more  commonly  produced  by  fusing  a 
mixture  of  arsenious  acid  and  sulphur  in  the  same 
kind  of  cast-iron  pots  as  are  used  in  making  the 
wliite  arsenic  glass ; it  must  be  done  at  a temperature 
when  the  sublimate  will  just  melt  on  the  rings  which 
surmount  the  pots.  The  proportion  of  sulphur  used, 
as  well  as  the  proportion  found  in  the  product,  vary 
much ; perhaps  the  most  beautiful  colours  are  pro- 
duced when  from  one-third  to  one-fifth  of  the  mixture 
put  into  the  pots  is  sulphur;  but  for  the  lighter  kinds 
there  is  a much  smaller  proportion  of  sulphur.  The 
result  is  probably  a mechanical  mixture  of  the  sul- 
phide with  the  oxide  of  arsenic. 

The  formula  of  orpiment  is  As.^.Sg ; it  is  the 
trisulphide  of  arsenic.  Realgar  is  the  disulphide 
(AS.3S2). 

Orpiment  is  oxidized  by  nitric  and  nitro-hydro- 
chloric  acids,  and  dissolved  by  a k dies  and  alkaline 
carbonates;  an  arsenite  together  with  sulphide  of 
the  alkaline  metal  being  formed.  Carbonic  acid  is 
expelled  when  a carbonate  is  used.  Heated  in  close 
vessels,  orpiment  fuses  and  sublimes  ; in  air,  sulphur- 
ous acid  is  evolved,  and  arsenious  oxide  produced. 

This  arsenic  compound  is  still  used  as  a pigment, 
and  is  occasionally  employed  in  dyeing  to  reduce 
indigo,  which  is  dissolved  by  the  potassium  hydrate 
used  at  the  same  time.  Orpiment  was  once  used  to 
dye  silks,  by  dissolving  it  in  ammonia,  and  passing 
the  weft  through  the  solution  thus  jiroduced.  On 
hanging  the  cloth  up  in  the  stove-room,  the  volatile 
ammonia  was  expelled,  and  the  colour  remained 
fixed  upon  the  cloth.  These  compounds  are  highly 
poisonous,  and  should  be  used  witli  the  greatest  care. 

F urriers  and  tanners  make  an  aqueous  paste  with 
9 parts  of  orpiment  and  1 of  quicklime,  which 
they  term  ‘‘  rusma.”  This  paste  is  applied  in  dressing 
skins  to  remove  the  hair,  and  as  a toilet  preparation 
to  remove  superfluous  hairs ; but  its  use  for  the  latter 
purpose  is  attended  with  great  danger.  It  is  now  to 
a gi-eat  extent  replaced  in  tanning  by  the  calcium 
sulphide  solution  obtained  by  dissolving  the  spent 
lime  of  gasworks. 

In  pyrotechny,  orpiment  is  used  as  .^n  ingTedient 
of  white  fire. 

Arsenites. — Arsenious  acid  unites  with  all  the 
mineral  bases  in  various  proportions,  and  forms  with 


them  definite  compounds,  which,  however,  are  for 
the  most  part  unstable  and  of  little  utility  in  a manu- 
facturing or  artistic  sense ; moreover,  though  the 
result  of  chemical  research,  they  have  been  but  little 
examined.  Those  to  which  the  most  interest  is 
attached  are,  potassium  arsenite,  and  the  compounds 
known  as  Scheele's  green  and  Schweinfurtli  green. 

Arsenites  give  a light  green  precipitate  with  cop- 
per salts,  and  a light  yellow  precipitate  with  silver 
nitrate.  All  arsenites  yield  a precipitate  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  when  they  are  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  arsenites  of  the  alkali  and 
alkaline  earth  metals  are  decomposed  by  heat  into 
metallic  arsenic  and  a salt  of  arsenic  acid,  thus : — 

Arsenious  oxide.  Arsenic  oxide.  Arsenic. 

SjAs^Og)  = 3(AsA)  + 4 As. 

Potassium  Arsenite,  an  acid  salt  (K.,0,2As203), 
is  formed  by  dissolving  arsenious  acid  in  a sol- 
ution of  caustic  or  carbonated  alkali,  and  evapor- 
ating the  solution;  or  by  decomposing  barium 
arsenite  by  potassium  sulphate ; double  decomposition 
takes  place. 

From  this  body  neutral  or  monopotassic  arsenite 
is  obtained  by  boiling  with  potassium  carbonate,  and 
washing  the  residual  compound  with  alcohol.  Its 
formula  is  K.,0,As.,03. 

Arsenite  of  Copper  (Cu30)2As203  or  Cu3(As03)2, 
Scheele's  Green. — This  compound  derives  its  name 
from  SCHEELE,  its  discoverer,  who  gives  the  follow- 
ing direction  for  preparing  it : — Dissolve  2 pounds 
of  sulphate  of  copper  in  3 gallons  of  warm  water; 
in  another  vessel  make  a solution  of  2 pounds  of 
pure  potassa  and  11  ounces  of  arsenious  acid  in 
1 gallon  of  water ; filter  both  through  a cloth,  and 
while  warm,  mix  them  portionwise,  keeping  the 
menstruum  briskly  agitated  at  each  addition.  As 
soon  as  the  precipitate  settles  to  the  bottom,  the 
clear  liquid  is  to  be  decanted  or  siphoned  off,  and 
the  green  powder  treated  with  a gallon  or  more  of 
hot  water,  and  agitated.  Next  it  is  to  be  thrown  on 
a filter,  again  washed  once  or  twice  with  water,  and 
finally  dried  at  a gentle  heat. 

Another  process  followed,  is  to  dissolve  2 parts 
of  sulphate  of  copper  in  44  of  hot  water,  and  to 
add  to  this  solution  another  composed  of  2 pai’ts 
of  carbonate  of  potassa,  1 of  arsenious  acid,  and  44 
of  water.  The  green  powder  which  is  thus  produced 
is  washed  well  with  water,  and  dried  at  212”  Fahr. 

It  is  likewise  formed  when  a salt  of  copper  is  pre- 
cipitated with  potassium  arsenite,  or  with  arsenious 
acid,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  ammonia  to  neutral- 
ize the  acid  present. 

Scheele’s  green  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  ammonia, 
forming  a colourless  solution  of  arsenic  acid  and 
cuprous  oxide. 

There  are  also  two  hydrated  salts : CuII.(AsO„)9, 
and  CuH,As03. 

Aceto-arsenite  OF  Copper.  Schwdnfurtk  Green,  Im- 
perial Green,  Emerald  Green  (CuAs.20^)3Cu(C2H302)2- 
— This  pigment  was  first  made  in  1814,  at  the 
locality  whence  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  prepared 
by  adding  a solution  of  arsenious  acid  to  verdigris. 
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In  the  cold,  the  change  produced  is  different  from 
that  which  subsequently  results;  a precipitate  forms, 
which,  instead  of  being  of  the  rich  colour  of  the 
compound,  has  an  olive-green  tint.  On  leaving 
the  mixture  for  a long  time  to  react,  or  by  boiling 
it,  a change  occurs,  and  the  olive-coloured  preci- 
pitate becomes  of  a beautiful  brilliant  green  hue. 
On  the  large  scale  it  is  manufactured  thus  : 10  parts 
of  verdigris  are  diffused  through  sufficient  water  to 
form  a thin  paste,  which  is  then  passed  through 
a sieve,  after  which  8 or  9 parts  of  finely- 
j)Owdered  arsenious  acid  are  dissolved  in  100  of 
boiling  water,  and  the  solution  added  while  at  the 
point  of  ebullition  to  the  infusion  of  the  verdigris  in 
water  in  successive  portions,  care  being  taken  to  keep 
tlie  mixture  well  stirred  at  each  addition  ; and  lastly, 
the  whole  is  to  be  boiled  for  a few  minutes,  upon  which 
the  full  tone  of  colour  is  developed.  If  cold  water 
be  poured  into  the  hot  solution  without  boiling,  the 
peculiar  green  does  not  appear  for  some  time  ; but  a 
cry.stalline  compound  possessing  a still  richer  hue  is 
in  this  way  produced,  than  by  the  foregoing  method. 
In  this  country  it  is  commonly  sold  as  Emerald  Green. 

Another  method  is  the  following : — 50  pounds 
of  sulphate  of  copper  and  10  of  lime  are  dissolved 
in  20  gallons  of  ordinary  vinegar,  and  a boiling 
hot  solution  of  50  pounds  of  arsenious  oxide  in 
water  quickly  stirred  into  it;  the  precipitate  is  dried 
and  reduced  to  powder.  In  this  process  the  pre- 
cautions required  to  be  taken  in  the  preceding  case 
are  needful. 

Hoth  Scheele’s  Green  and  Schwcinfurth  Green 
arc  exceedingly  poisonous,  and  should  be  used  with 
great  caution. 

Arsenic  Acid. — Arsenic  oxide,  pentoxide  of  arsenic; 
acide  arseuupie,  French  ; nrsensdnre,  German  ; acidum 
orseuicum,  Latin.  F ormula,  As.,0.. — This  body  was 
discovered  by  Scheele,  who  produced  it  by  dissolving 
arsenious  oxide  (As.jOg)  in  aqua  regia — nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid  — and  distilling  the  mixture  to 
dryness  in  a retort.  The  residue  is  solid  arsenic 
oxide.  An  easier  method,  however,  of  procuring  this 
acid,  is  to  dissolve  arsenic  in’  nitric  acid,  and  to 
evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness : 4 parts  of 
arsenious  oxide  are  added  very  gradually  to  3 parts 
of  fuming  nitric  acid ; the  mixture  becomes  very 
hot,  and  in  about  twenty-four  hours  an  oily  liquid 
is  produced,  which  consists  mainly  of  arsenic  acid ; 
any  unoxidized  arsenious  oxide  is  converted  into 
arsenic  oxide  by  the  addition  of  a little  more  nitric 
acid, 

Arsenic  oxide  is  likewise  produced  by  acting  on 
arsenious  oxide  with  any  powerful  oxidizing  agent. 

.\rsenic  oxide  is  deliquescent  and  crystallizable ; 
it  fuses  at  an  incipient  red  heat,  concreting  on  cool- 
ing into  a vitreous  mass.  At  a higher  temperature 
it  i.s  decomposed,  oxygen  is  evolved,  and  arsenious 
oxide  sublimes.  Its  specific  gravity  is  3’7.  To  dissolve 
it,  6 parts  of  cold  and  2 parts  of  boiling  water  are 
required.  Its  solution,  which  reddens  vegetable 
blues,  has  an  acid  and  metallic  taste,  and  is  a viru- 
lent poison,  though  less  so  than  arsenious  acid.  The 
taste  of  the  arsenic  oxide  is  not  very  remarkable 


when  dry,  but  when  moistened  it  becomes  exceed- 
ingly acrid.  Arsenious  acid  gives  a white  precijjitate 
with  lime-water,  a peculiar  reddish-brown  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  gradually  yields  a yellow  deposit  of 
trisulphide  of  arsenic  when  its  solution  is  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas.  Its  precipitate  with  ammonia-sulphate  of  copper 
is  pale  greenish  blue. 

Arsenic  acid  forms  three  hydrates 

Monohydrate As^OjH.jO  = HAsOj. 

Dihydrate, Aso05(lL0)2= 

Trihydrate, As^Oj;  H.jU)3=  H3ASU4. 

Arsenic  acid  at  high  temperatures  displaces  all  the 
more  volatile  acids  from  their  salts.  It  is  tribasic, 
but  either  one  or  two  atoms  of  the  metal  may  be 
replaced  by  hydrogen.  Salts  containing  three  f nd 
two  atoms  of  metal  are  alkaline  or  neutral.  Mono- 
metallic salts  have  an  acid  reaction.  They  may  be 
represented  thus : — 

Monaiimionic  or  acid  arsenate  of  ammonium,. ..(NH4)H„.\s04. 
Diammonio  or  neutral  arsenate  ol  ammonium, .(NIl4).jHAs04. 
Trianimonic  or  basic  arsenate  of  ammonium,. ...(KH453ASO4. 

Arsenic  Triiiydride. — Arsenious  hydride,  arsenetted 
hydrogen,  arsine,  AsHg. — Arsenic  f oi’ms  two  compounds 
with  hydrogen,  the  gaseous  trihydride  (AsIIg)  and 
the  dihydride  (AsH,),  which  is  a brown  powder. 
The  trihydride  only  will  be  described. 

Arsenic  trihydride  is  a colourless  gas,  which  can  be 
liquefied  by  combined  pressure  and  withdrawal  of 
heat,  but  cannot  be  solidified.  Its  composilion  is 
analogous  to  that  of  ammonia.  Its  odour  is  qiarticu- 
larly  disgusting,  and  when  breathed  in  even  a very 
dilute  state  it  produces  nausea  and  giddiness.  Animals 
immersed  in  it  are  at  once  killed.  One  volume  of 
this  gas  contains  1’5  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  '25 
of  arsenic  vapour.  Its  vapour  density  is  2-695,  air 
being  unity. 

Detection  of  Arsenic. — Arsenetted  hydrogen  is 
formed  whenever  hydrogen  is  evolved  from  a solution 
containing  a salt  of  arsenious  acid.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  inhaling  the  gas,  since  fatal  acci- 
dents have  occurred  through  want  of  caution. 

The  combination  of  the  two  elements  may  always 
be  effected  by  bring- 
ing together  arsenious 
acid,  or  any  arsenical 
compound,  and  zinc, 
water,  and  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid. 

This  property  was 
first  taken  advantage 
of  as  a test  for  the 
metal  by  ^Iarsii  of 
Woolwich.  The  ap- 
paratus he  employed 
is  .shown  in  Fig.  14. 

The  stopcock,  h,  being 
removed,  a few  frag- 
ments of  pure  zinc 
are  introduced  into 
the  bend  of  the  tube,  and  pure  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
then  added;  the  jet,  h,  is  fixed  on,  « is  closed  with  the 
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thumb,  and  the  gas  evolved  having  been  proved  to 
be  free  from  arsenic,  by  no  deposit  being  formed 
when  burned  against  a porcelain  plate,  the  suspected 
liquid  is  then  examined  in  a similar  manner. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  pure 
zinc,  especially  when  in  large  pieces,  frequently  dis- 
solves so  slowly  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  that  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  a steady  hydrogen  flame.  The 
addition  of  a drop  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  or  of  a 
small  quantity  of  platinum  black,  will  remedy  this 
difficulty.  If  the  fluid  to  be  tested  contains  any 
considerable  quantity  of  arsenic  acid,  this  addition  is 
surticient  to  produce  a violent  reaction  of  the  acid  on 
the  zinc. 

All  the  apparatus  based  on  the  above  principle  are 
called  after  Marsh.  Fig.  15  is  a convenient  form. 
The  materials  for  generating  the  hydrogen  are  intro- 
duced into  the  evolution  flask,  a,  and  the  gas,  dis- 
charged through  a tube,  b,  filled  with  dry  cotton  wool, 
is  (sufficient  time  having  been  allowed  to  discharge 
the  atmospheric  air  from  the  apparatus)  mflamed  at 


the  point  of  the  bent  tube,  C,  and  a porcelain  plate 
depressed  on  the  flame.  If,  after  burning  for  some 
time,  no  incrustation  or  blackening  appears  on  the 
plate,  it  is  a sign  that  the  materials  are  free  from 
arsenic ; additional  assurance  is,  however,  obtained 
by  heating  a portion  of  the  horizontal  tube  to  redness 
at  h,  by  means  of  a spirit  lamp ; no  incrustation 
should  be  observed  in  the  tubes.  The  liquid  to  be 
tested  for  arsenic  is  now  introduced  into  the  evolu- 
tion fla.sk  through  the  funnel  tube ; and  if  it  contain 
any  traces  of  the  metal  tlie  flame  of  the  hydro- 
gen will  acquire  a bluish-white  colour,  from  the 
reduction  and  separation  of  the  arsenic,  and  fumes 
of  arsenious  acid  will  make  their  appearance.  On 
bringing  the  porcelain  plate  in  contact  with  the 
flame,  brown  arsenic  spots,  having  a shining  metallic 
appearance,  will  be  obtained. 

On  directing  the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp  to  the 
horizontal  part  of  the  tube,  a beautiful  incrustation 
of  metallic  arsenic,  <1,  will  be  formed  in  the  cold 
part;  and  on  cutting  off  the  end  near  the  dejDOsit, 
and  appljnng  heat,  the  arsenic  is  converted  into 


arsenious  acid,  which  may  be  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
and  tested  by  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  cooper. 

The  following.  Fig.  16, 
is  Dr.  Ure’s  modification  i**- 

of  Marsh’s  apparatus: — a 
is  a narrow  glass  cylinder, 
open  at  the  top,  about  10 
inches  high,  and  1^  inch 
in  diameter  inside.  B is  a 
glass  tube  about  1 inch  in 
diameter  outside,  drawn 
to  a point  at  the  bottom, 
and  closed  with  a cork 
at  the  top.  d'hrough  the 
centre  of  this  cork  the 
small  tube,  C,  passes  down 
air-tight,  and  is  furnished 
at  the  top  with  a stopcock, 
into  which  the  small  bent 
hard  glass  tube  (free  from 
lead),  E,  is  cemented.  The 
bent  tube,  E,  is  joined  to  the  end  of  F by  a perfor- 
ated cork. 

This  apparatus  is  to  be  used  thus : — Introduce  a 
few  oblong  slips  of  zinc,  free  from  arsenic,  into  b, 
and  then  insert  its  cork  with  the  attached  tubes. 
Having  opened  the  stopcock,  pour  into  the  tube.  A, 
as  much  of  the  suspected  liquid,  acidulated  with 
dilute  suljihui’ic  acid,  as  will  rise  to  the  top  of  the 
cork  after  B is  full,  and  immediately  shut  the  stop- 
cock. The  generated  hydrogen  will  force  down  the 
liquid  out  of  the  lower  orifice  of  B into  A,  and  raise 
it  above  the  level  of  the  cork.  The  extremity  of  the 
tube,  F,  being  dipped  beneath  the  surfaee  of  a weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  a spirit  flame  being 
placed  a little  to  the  left  of  the  letter  E,  the  stop- 
cock is  then  to  be  slightly  opened,  so  that  the  gas 
which  now  fills  the  tube,  B,  may  escape  so  slowly  as  to 
pass  off  in  separate  small  bubbles  through  the  .silver 
solution.  By  this  means  the  whole  of  the  arsenic 
contained  in  the  trihydride  of  arsenic  will  be  deposited 
either  in  the  metallic  state  upon  the  inside  of  the 
tube,  E,  or  with  the  silver  will  pass  into  the  charac- 
teristic black  powder.  The  first  charge  of  gas  in  b 
being  expended,  the  stopcock  is  to  be  shut  till  the 
liquid  is  again  expelled  from  it  by  afresh  disengage- 
ment of  hydrogen. 

The  ring  of  metallic  arsenic  deposited  beyond  e 
may  be  chased  onwards,  by  placing  a second  flame 
under  it,  which  forms  it  into  an  oblong,  brilliant, 
steel-like  mirror. 

It  is  evident  that,  by  the  careful  use  of  this  appa- 
ratus, the  whole  of  the  arsenic  in  any  poisonous 
liquid  may  be  collected,  weighed,  and  subjected  to 
every  kind  of  chemical  verification.  By  means  of 
the  perforated  cork,  the  tube,  F,  may  readily  be 
turned  about,  and  its  taper  point  raised  into  such  a 
position  as  that,  when  the  hydrogen  issuing  from  it 
is  kindled,  the  flame  may  be  made  to  play  upon  a 
surface  of  glass  or  porcelain,  in  order  to  form  the 
arsenical  mirror. 

lleinsch's  Test. — A grey  metallic  film  is  produced 
v/hen  a perfectly  clean  strip  of  copper  is  immersed  in 
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a hot  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  or  an  arsenite  mixed 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  On  washing  the  free  acid 
from  the  coated  copper,  and  then  heating  it  in  a 
solution  of  ammonia,  the  film  peels’off  and  separates, 
forming  minute  spangles  of  arsenide  of  copper, 
CuqAs.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  tliat 
this  test  is  not  by  itself  conclusive,  since  antimony 
and  some  other  metals  are  likewise  deposited  upon 
copper  under  similar  circumstances. 

Bloxnm'a  Text. — The  occasional  presence  of  arsenic 
in  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  of  both  arsenic  and  anti- 
mony in  the  zinc,  is,  in  C.  L.  Bloxa.m’s  opinion,  a 
strong  objection  to  the  use  of  Marsh’s  test ; another 
objection  being  that  the  liquid  which  has  been 
examined  by  this  method  for  arsenic  and  antimony 
cannot  be  examined  for  other  metals,  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  so  large  a quantity  of  sulphate  of 
zinc,  a consideration  of  much  importance  in  cases 
where  the  quantity  of  the  suspected  matter  is  small. 

The  detection  of  poisonous  metals  by  the  decom- 
posing action  of  the  voltaic  current  is  free  from  these 
drawbacks,  and  such  minute  quantities  of  poisonous 
metals  may  be  detected  by  Bloxam's  method  of  test- 
ing, that  it  may  safely  be  relied  on  in  most  cases  of 
chemico-legal  investigation. 

The  apparatus  most  suitable  for  the  detection  of 
arsenic  by  electrolysis,  consists  of  a two-ounce 
narrow-necked  bottle,  the  bottom  of  which  has  been 
cut  off,  and  replaced  by  a piece  of  vegetable  parch- 
ment tightly  stretched  over  it,  and  secured  by  a 
lig.ature  of  thin  platinum  wire  (vulcanized  caoutchouc 
is  speedily  corroded).  The  bottle  is  furnished  with 
a cork  carrying  a small  tube  bent  at  right  angles, 
and  connected  with  a drawn-out  reduction  tube  by  a 
caoutchouc  tube,  and  a funnel  tube  for  pouring  in 
the  acid  and  solution  to  be  tested ; tlirough  this 
cork  also  passes  a platinum  wire  bent  into  a hook 
inside  the  bottle,  for  suspending  the  negative  plate. 
The  bottle  is  placed  in  a glass  of  such  a size  as  to 
leave  a small  interval  between  the  two,  the  whole 
apparatus  being  then  placed  in  a large  vessel  of  cold 
water.  An  ounce  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  next 
introduced  into  the  bottle  and  its  outer  glass  shell, 
so  as  to  fill  both  to  the  same  level ; tlie  positive  plate 
being  immersed  in  the  acid  contained  in  the  outer 
space. 

'I'lie  current  of  a voltaic  battery  (six  Grove’s  cells) 
is  then  passed  through  the  aiTangement,  and  when 
the  bottle  is  filled  with  hydrogen,  the  shoulder  of 
the  reduction  tube  is  heated  to  redness  for  fifteen 
minutes  to  ascertain  tlie  purity  of  the  sulphuric  acid, 
after  which  the  liquid  to  be  tested  is  introduced  into 
the  bottle  by  means  of  a pipette ; a drachm  of  alcohol 
is  afterwards  added  to  prevent  potting;  the  cork  is 
removed  for  as  short  a time  as  i)o.ssible  : of  a 

grain  of  arsenic  diffused  through  a large  bulk  of 
licpiid  can  be  detected  by  this  apparatus. 

tii'ANTiTATiVE  E.sTi.M ATION. — Arseiiic  is  quantita- 
tively determined  in  various  wavs. 

.I.s-  Sulphulc. — In  general  c.ases,  when  the  liquor 
contains  substances  not  precipibitcd  by  sulpliuretted 
hydrogen,  the  arsenical  solution  maj’  be  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  determined  by  passing  through 
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it  a current  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen.  If  the  liquor 
be  dilute,  a precipitate  of  trisulphide  of  arsenic  is 
produced,  the  composition  of  which  corresponds  to 
that  of  arsenious  oxide.  The  stream  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  continued  until  the  liquor  is  completely 
saturated,  the  whole  is  then  left  at  rest  in  a 
moderately  warm  place  until  the  odour  of  the  gas  has 
vanished,  when  the  traces  of  trisulphide  of  arsenic 
held  in  solution  by  the  excess  of  the  gas  are  thrown 
down.  A small  portion  of  the  precipitate  commonly 
adheres  so  strongly  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  of 
the  glass  tube  which  dips  in  the  liquor,  that  it  cannot 
be  removed  by  mechanical  means  ; this  is  very  easily 
dissolved  by  a few  drops  of  ammonia,  and  the  solution 
added  to  the  acid  liquor,  which  reprecipitates  the  small 
quantity  of  dissolved  trisulphide  of  arsenic.  If  the 
liquor  contains  any  oxide  of  cobalt  which  is  to  be 
subsequently  determined,  a solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda  must  be  employed  instead  of  ammonia,  because 
oxide  of  cobalt  cannot  be  completely  precipitated  by 
potassium  hydrate  from  a solution  which  contains 
ammonia. 

The  trisulphide  of  arsenic,  which  is  of  course  mixed 
with  some  free  sulphur,  is  collected  upon  a tared  filter, 
washed,  dried  at  a very  gentle  heat,  and  then  weighed. 
All  that  can  be  shaken  from  the  filter  is  then  put 
into  a glass  vessel,  and  the  filter  is  again  weighed  in 
order  to  know  the  amount  of  substance  submitted  to 
experiment.  Aqua  regia  or  hydrochloric  acid  and 
potassium  chlorate  is  then  added  to  it,  and  the  whole 
left  to  digest  for  some  time.  The  action  of  the  acid 
upon  trisulphide  of  arsenic  in  fine  powder  is  very 
energetic,  even  in  the  cold,  owing  to  which  the  oxid- 
ation must  be  performed  in  capacious  vessels.  The 
arsenic  is  oxidized  into  arsenic  oxide,  and  a portion 
of  the  free  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid. 
In  order  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  into 
sulphuric  acid,  the  digestion  in  aqua  regia,  which 
would  need  to  be  frequently  renewed,  would  require 
too  long  a time.  On  this  account,  as  soon  as  the 
sulphur  is  agglomerated  into  small  lumps,  it  is 
collected  upon  a counterpoised  dry  filter,  washed,  dried 
most  carefully,  and  weighed.  A solution  of  chloride 
of  barium  is  added  to  the  filtered  liquor,  and  the 
sulphate  of  barium  determined  with  the  usual  pre- 
cautions; from  its  weight,  that  of  the  sulphur  in 
solution  is  calculated.  The  sulphate  of  barium  is  very 
difficult  to  wash,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  nitric 
acid  in  the  solution.  'Die  collective  quantities  of  sul- 
phur indicate  the  amount  which  existed  in  the  sulphide 
1 of  arsenic  subjected  to  analysis ; the  loss  indicates  the 
loss  of  the  arsenic,  from  which  the  proportion  of 
the  arsenious  acid  is  calculated.  It  is  necessary  to 
take  care,  in  this  operation,  to  collect  the  undissolved 
sulphur  only  after  a prolonged  dige.stion  in  aqua  regia. 

Or,  the  dried  mixture  of  trisulphide  and  sulphur 
may  be  decomposed  by  ignition  in  an  atmosjihere  of 
hydrogen,  when  the  sulphur  will  be  removed  as 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a residue  of  metallic 
arsenic  will  remain  behind. 

Instead  of  the  preceding  method  the  following  may 
be  adopteil : — ^'I’lie  acid  liqtior  is  supersaturated  with 
ammonia,  and  a quantity  of  ammonium  .sulphide  is 
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added  M'liicli  produces  a precipitate  of  tri-  and  penta- 
sulphide  of  arsenic,  which  dissolves  easily  and  com- 
pletely in  the  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

If  the  solution  is  very  concentrated,  it  should  be 
diluted  with  a large  quantity  of  water,  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  carefully  added,  till  it  gives  a feeble  acid 
reaction  with  litmus  paper.  Trisulphide  of  arsenic 
is  thereby  precipitated,  with  disengagement  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  The  liquor  is  digested  at  a 
gentle  heat,  until  the  odour  of  the  sulphide  of  hy- 
drogen has  disappeared,  and  the  arsenic  trisulphide 
produced  is  separated  by  filtering. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  proceed  with  this 
sulphide  as  in  the  former  case,  because  it  is  mixed 
with  much  sulphur  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
sulphide  of  ammonium.  If  the  operator  has  not 
added  a very  large  quantity  of  water  to  the  solution 
of  the  sulphides  of  arsenic  in  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
before  decomposing  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  too 
large  a proportion  of  acid  is  subsequently  added,  the 
whole  of  the  arsenic  is  not  obtained  in  the  state  of 
sulphide.  It  is  better,  in  most  cases,  to  decompose 
the  liquor  with  acetic,  instead  of  with  hydrochloric 
acid. 

As  Arsenate  of  Lead.  (Pb^^AsO^). — Arsenic  acid  is 
precipitated  by  a solution  of  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead, 
in  the  state  of  arsenate  of  lead,  from  the  weight  of 
which  the  quantity  of  the  arsenic  is  determined;  but 
this  method  is  seldom  satisfactory,  and  is  attended 
with  more  difficulties  than  that  just  described,  when 
the  solution  contains  other  metallic  oxides. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
the  arsenic  acid  in  the  arsenate  of  lead  produced,  in 
order  to  obtain  anything  like  tolerable  accuracy ; this 
lirocedure  is  much  more  complicated  than  the 
quantitative  determination  of  arsenic  in  the  state  of 
sulphide. 

Or,  according  to  Freseniu.s,  if  arsenious  acid  is 
present,  convert  into  arsenic  acid  by  adding  nitric  acid 
and  evaporate  toasmall  bulk.  Addaweighed  quantity 
of  recently  ignited  i^ure  oxide  of  lead  (about  6 times 
the  quantity  of  arsenic  acid  present),  evaporate  to 
dryness,  and  heat  to  gentle  redness  for  some  time. 
"When  much  nitrate  of  lead  is  present  this  ignition 
requires  considerable  care  to  prevent  loss  by  crepita- 
tion. The  residue  consists  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  oxide 
of  lead  ; in  other  words,  of  arsenic  acid  and  oxide  of 
lead.  Subtract  the  weight  of  the  oxide  of  lead  from 
that  of  the  residue,  and  the  remainder  is  the  weight 
of  the  arsenic  acid. 

A.s  Arsenate  of  Magnesium  and  Ammomum. — In  the 
presence  of  arsenious  acid,  add  hydrochloric  acid, 
heat  gently,  add  chlorate  of  potassium  in  small 
jiortions,  and  then  allow  to  stand  at  a gentle  heat 
till  the  chlorous  smell  has  nearly  gone  off. 

Add  ammonia  in  excess  (the  solution  should  remain 
clear),  and  then  magnesium  sidphate,  previously 
mixed  with  ammonium  chloride,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  jirevent  its  being  precipitated  by  ammonia. 
Allow  to  stand  for  twelve  hours  in  the  cold.  Decant 
through  a weighed  filter,  transfer  the  iirecipitate  to 
the  filter  with  the  aid  of  portions  of  the  filtrate,  and 
then  wash  with  small  quantities  of  weak  ammonia 


(the  ordinary  solution  diluted  with  3 parts  of  water), 
till  the  washings  are  nearly  free  from  chloride. 
Finally  dry  the  precipitate  at  240°  Fahr.  (100°  C.). 
Its  formula  is  2(iIg-.,(NH^O)AsO^)  4-  H^O. 

The  results  are  always  too  low,  as  the  precij)itate 
is  perceptibly  soluble  even  in  ammoniacal  water. 

Or,  precipitate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (in  the 
presence  of  arsenic  acid  at  a temperature  of  158° 
Fahr.,  70°  C.).  Filter,  wash,  and  dry  the  precipi- 
tate. Transfer  it  as  completely  as  pos.sible  to  a 
porcelain  dish,  add  a good  quantity  of  the  strongest 
nitric  acid,  cover  the  dish,  and  after  a little  while 
place  it  on  a water  bath,  then  heat  till  all  the  sulphur 
has  disappeared  and  the  nitric  acid  is  almost  com- 
pletely evaporated.  Extract  the  filter  with  ammonia, 
evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness,  oxidize  the  residue 
with  nitric  acid,  and  mix  it  with  the  bulk  of  the 
arsenic  acid.  Finally  add  excess  of  ammonia,  pre- 
cipitacs  with  a mixture  of  magnesium  sulphate  and 
ammonium  chloride,  and  proceed  as  above. 

Volametricalbj.  Bij  standard  Bichromate  ofPotasshim. 
— The  arsenious  acid  in  the  solution  to  be  examined 
is  oxidized  by  a standard  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potassium,  and  the  excess  of  the  latter  is  estimated 
by  a standard  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate.  The 
solutions  are  prepared  thus : — 

Solution  of  arsenious  acid. — Dissolve  exactly  5 grin, 
arsenious  acid  in  potash,  add  hydrochloric  acid  in 
slight  excess,  then  100  c.c.  more  hydrochloric  acid  of 
1T2  spec,  grav.,  and  dilute  to  1 litre. 

Solution  of  bichromate  of  potassium. — Dissolve 
about  2'5  grm.  to  1 litre. 

Solution  of  ferrous  sulphate. — Dissolve  about 
IT  grm.  iron  wire  m 20  c.c.  dilute  sulplmric  acid,  and 
dilute  to  1 litre. 

To  find  the  relation  between  the  chromate  solution 
and  the  iron  solution. — -Run  into  a beaker  10  c.c. 
of  the  chromate  solution  from  a burette,  add  5 c.c.  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  50  c.c.  of  water,  and  then 
titrate  with  the  iron  solution  till  a drop  taken  out 
ceases  to  give  a blue  colour  with  a drop  of  ferri- 
cyanide  of  potassium  on  a white  plate. 

To  standardize  the  bichromate  solution. — ^Transfer 
10  c.c.  of  the  arsenic  solution  to  a beaker,  add  20  c.c. 
of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1T2  spec,  gr.,  and  80  to 
100  c.c.  water;*  run  in  chromate  solution  till  the 
yellow  colour  of  the  fluid  shows  an  excess,  wait  a 
few  minutes,  add  excess  of  iron  solution,  then  again 
5 chromate  solution,  finally,  again  iron  solution  till 
the  end-reaction  appears.  Deduct  from  the  total 
quantity  of  chromate  solution  employed  the  amount 
corresponding  to  the  iron  used. 

For  the  actual  analysis. — Dissolve  the  substance 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  should  contain 
not  less  than  ^th  of  its  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  of 
1T2  spec.  gr.  It  is  not  advisable,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  should  contain  more  than  otherwise  the 
end-reaction  with  ferricyanide  of  potassium  is 
slower  in  making  its  appearance,  and  loses  its  nicety. 
Now  proceed  as  directed  above  for  the  standardizing 

* The  water  must  be  measured,  for  the  o.xidation  is  normal 
only  when  the  fluid  contains  at  least  Jth  of  its  volume  of 
hydrochloric  acid  of  1‘12  spec.  gr. 
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of  the  hichroniate  solution.  If  tlie  direct  determina- 
tion of  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  practicable,  pre- 
cipitate the  arsenic  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
wash  the  precipitate,  transfer  it  with  the  fdter  to  a 
flask,  treat  it  with  a nearly  saturated  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  spec.  gr. 
1'12,  digest  on  a water  bath  till  the  precipitate  is 
white,  and  dilute  with  a definite  proportion  of  water. 
Then  proceed  as  in  standardizing  the  bichromate 
solution. 

Separation  from  other  metah. — Arsenic  is  separated 
from  lead,  mercury,  silver,  bismuth,  cadmium,  and 
copper,  by  digesting  the  mixed  sulphides  in  an 
excess  of  ammonium  sulphide,  which  dissolves  the 
arsenic  sulphides.  The  solution  is  subsequently 
filtered  off,  and  the  trisulphide  of  arsenic  thrown 
down  from  the  filtrate  by  addition  or  a slight  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid;  and  on  the  deposited  sulphide 
being  refiltered,  washed,  dried,  and  treated  as  before 
stated,  the  amount  of  arsenic  is  found.  Antimony 
and  tin  are  most  difficult  of  separation  from  this 
metal. 

When  the  arsenic  and  antimony  are  in  the  form 
of  an  alloy,  they  may  be  completely  separated  by 
heating  it  to  redness  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen 
or  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  an  apparatus  similar  to  Fig. 
11,  p.  251 ; the  arsenic  thus  volatilizes  and  the  anti- 
mony remains  behind.  When  the  quantity  of  arsenic 
is  considerable,  it  is  essential  that  the  diameter  of  the 
tube,  fused  on  to  the  further  side  of  the  glass  bulb 
containing  the  alloy,  be  not  too  small. 

As  soon  as  the  apparatus  is  filled  with  hydrogen 
gas,  heat  is  applied  to  the  bulb,  and  is  continued 
until  no  more  metallic  arsenic  is  deposited  in  the 
end  tube.  By  means  of  a small  spirit-lamp,  the 
metal  is  constantly  expelled  from  the  tube,  leaving 
it  clear. 

IVhen  the  arsenic  has  been  completely  eliminated 
from  the  tube,  the  glass  bulb  is  suffered  to  cool,  but 
without  interruj)ting  the  current  of  gas.  It  is  then 
weighed  with  the  residuum  of  metallic  antimony, 
and  the  loss  indicates  the  quantity  of  arsenic.  It  is 
necessary  in  this  operation  not  to  employ  too  strong 
a heat,  which  would  slightly  volatilize  the  antimony. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  operator 
should  take  great  care  not  to  inhale  the  arsenical 
vapours,  on  which  account  the  experiment  must  not 
be  conducted  in  the  laboratory,  but  under  the  hood 
of  the  furnace  opening  into  the  chimney-flue. 

Nearly  all  the  arsenic  found  in  nature,  under  the 
name  of  native  arsenic,  contfiins  small  quantities  of 
antimony,  which  may  be  determined  by  the  previous 
method. 

When,  however,  antimony  and  arsenic  exist  in 
solution,  or  when  the  two  metals  being  combined  in 
the  solid  state  .ore  united  with  other  substances,  so 
tliat  the  method  which  has  just  been  described  cannot 
be  employed,  another  process  must  be  adopted  to 
sei)arate  them  from  each  other.  The  solution  is 
diluted  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  water  after  having 
added  tartaric  acid  thereto,  without  which  precaution 
the  addition  of  water  would  render  it  milky. 

If  the  combination  under  examination  consists  of 
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a regulus  of  the  metals,  it  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia, 
tartaric  acid  is  poured  into  the  solution,  and  water  is 
then  added.  A current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
next  passed  through  the  liquid  till  it  is  saturated ; 
it  is  then  very  gently  heated,  in  order  that  the 
metallic  sulphide  may  settle  completely.  AVhen  the 
solution  contains  arsenic  acid  the  first  precipibite 
formed  is  trisulphide  of  antimony,  and  it  is  only- 
after  some  time  that  the  trisulphide  of  arsenic  falls 
down,  so  that  at  first  a layer  of  an  orange-red  colour 
is  deposited,  which  is  covered  afterwards  by  another 
layer  of  a pale  canary-yellow  colour.  Before  filter- 
ing it  is  necessary  to  mix  these  two  layers  well 
together  by  stirring  with  a glass  rod.  The  whole  is 
then  filtered  through  a weighed  filter,  upon  which 
the  suljjhides  are  dried  at  an  extremely  gentle  heat 
until  their  weight  remains  constant.  After  having 
determined  the  weight  of  these  sulphides,  a portiou 
— about  half  of  it — is  shaken  dowm  into  a glass,  the 
remainder  is  very  gently  heated  again  with  the  filter, 
and  the  whole  is  weighed  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  weight  of  the  portion  about  to  be 
operated  upon.  The  portion  in  the  glass  is  to  be 
treated  very  cautiously  with  aqua  regia  till  the 
sulphides  are  oxidized. 

Tartaric  acid  is  then  added  to  the  solution,  which 
is  to  be  diluted  with  water.  If  any  sulphur  has 
separated,  it  must  be  filtered  from  the  liquor,  and  its 
quantity  ascertained.  Chloride  of  barium  is  now 
poured  into  the  filtrate,  to  precipitate  the  sulphuric 
acid  which  has  been  formed.  From  the  weight  of 
sulphate  of  barium,  that  of  the  sulphur  which  it 
contains  is  calculated,  and  the  portion  of  sulj)hur 
which  has  not  been  oxidized  by  the  nitro-hydrochloric 
acid  is  added  to  the  quantity  previously  determined. 
The  whole  of  the  sulphur  contained  in  a given  weight 
of  metallic  sidphide  having  thus  been  determined, 
it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  collective  weight  of  the 
antimony  and  arsenic. 

The  quantity  of  antimony  is  determined  in  another 
portion  of  the  mixed  sulphides,  in  the  same  manner 
as  directed  for  that  metal.  (See  Antimony.)  When 
the  amount  of  antimony  and  sulphur  is  known,  the 
arsenic  is  easily  found  by  deducting  the  united 
weights  of  those  two  bodies  from  the  quantity  of  the 
mixed  sulphides  taken;  the  difference  is  the  weight 
of  the  arsenic. 

Levol  estimates  the  arsenic  which  may  be  alloyed 
with  copper  and  tin  in  bronzes  as  follows : — Having 
dissolved  the  compound  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  nitric  acid  is  added,  and  the  whole 
heated,  which  renders  the  tin  insoluble  in  the  form 
of  binoxide  or  stannic  acid,  and  the  arsenious  acid 
partially  remains  with  it.  The  precipitate  is  dried 
and  reduced  by  hydrogen  gas.  The  reduction  takes 
place  at  a drdl  red  heat,  the  greater  part  of  the  arsenic 
being  separated  by  sublimation;  a small  quantity 
still  remains  with  the  tin,  but  this  is  removed  by 
treating  the  alloy  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
dis.solves  the  tin,  leaving  the  other  constituent  un- 
dissolved. The  compound  may  also  be  acted  upon 
by  zinc  and  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  by  which 
treatment  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  is  removed  in  the 
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form  of  gaseous  trihydride,  from  which  the  metal 
may  be  abstracted,  and  its  quantity  estimated  by 
transmitting  the  gas  through  a solution  of  protoxide 
of  tin  of  known  strength,  at  a slightly  elevated  tem- 
perature : tlie  arsenic  is  taken  up  by  the  tin,  and 
may  be  found  by  the  increase  of  the  weight  of  the 
latter. 

BALSAMS. — Baumes,  French  ; bakame,  German. — 
This  term  was  formerly  applied  to  all  liquid  vege- 
table resins,  as  well  as  to  a great  number  of  phar- 
maceutical preparations.  French  chemists  formerly 
confined  the  term  balsam  to  vegetable  substances 
composed  of  benzoic  acid  with  more  or  less  volatile 
oil.  But  as  this  excluded  copaiba  and  some  other 
substances,  pojDularly  called  balsams,  most  cliemists 
retain  the  old  acceptation,  and  consider  as  balsams 
the  viscid  aromatic  resinous  fluids  which  exude  from 
many  growing  plants,  whether  they  contain  benzoic 
acid  or  not.  Balsams  are  divided  into  two  classes — 
those  which  do  not,  and  those  which  do,  contain 
cinnamic  acid. 

Olen-resins. — To  the  first  class  belong  the  different 
tuiqientines  of  coniferous  plants ; Canada  balsam ; 
copaiba ; and  opobalsamum,  or  Mecca  balsam.  They 
are  semi-liquid,  resinous,  or  glutinous  juices,  which 
flow  spontaneously  or  by  incisions  from  various 
vegetables,  especially  tliose  belonging  to  the  orders 
Coniferae,  Terebinthaceae,  and  Leguminosse.  They 
have  a hot  and  acrid  taste  and  a strong  odour,  which 
in  some  is  very  fragrant,  in  others  less  agreeable,  but 
still  peculiar. 

Balsams  consist  of  a volatile  oil  and  resin.  Tlie 
resins  are  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  oils,  so 
that  a balsam  is  an  intermediate  product  between 
the  two.  The  odour  of  balsams,  their  semi-liquidity, 
and  most  of  their  medicinal  activity,  is  owing  to  the 
od  which  they  contain.  This  oil  may  be  procured 
from  them  by  distillation : it  volatilizes  when  they 
are  exposed  to  air,  causing  them  to  become  hard. 

Benzoin  and  dragon’s  blood  are  styled  balsams, 
but  more  properly  belong  to  the  resins,  which  see. 
True  balsams  are  more  or  less  viscid  liquids,  which 
yield  volatile  oils  on  distillation  with  water. 

The  class  of  bodies  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  balsams  has  not  been  forgotten  in 
that  active  investigation  of  organic  bodies  to  wliich 
several  chemists  have,  with  peculiar  predilection, 
devoted  themselves,  especially  since  the  discovery  of 
easier  and  more  certain  metliods  of  research  than 
those  formerly  known  have  removed  the  chief  diffi- 
culties. In  former  times,  the  analyses  of  the  balsams 
were  purely  qualitative ; everything  crystalline,  and 
which  united  with  a base,  was  considered  as  benzoic 
acid ; those  which  did  not  enter  into  union  were 
described  as  camphor.  If,  on  distillation,  a volatile 
fluid  passed  over,  it  was  deemed  sufficient  to  state 
that  the  substance  contained  also  a volatile  oil.  At 
the  present  time  greater  precision  is  required,  and 
every  constituent  of  a comj)ound  is  submitted  to 
careful  investigation. 

CANADA  BALSAM ; Bourne  rie  Caiinda. — This 
is  a turpentine  from  the  Balm  of  Gilead  fir,  ahics  hal- 
samca,  a conifer  which  is  indigenous  to  Canada, 


Virginia,  and  Carolina.  It  is  slightly  yellow,  trans- 
parent, possesses  an  agreeable  terebinthic  odour,  and 
an  acrid  taste.  When  fresh  it  flows  readily  and  is 
turbid,  but  in  time  solidifies  and  in  doing  so  becomes 
bright  and  clear.  Bonastue  analyzed  this  balsam, 
and  found  the  following : — 

Centesimally  represented. 


Essential  oil, 18'EOU 

Kesin,  soluble  in  alcohol, 40-UOO 

Resin,  difficultly  soluble, 33'400 

Elastic  resin,  4-000 

Bitter  extractive  and  salts, 4-OO0 


100-000 

The  sparingly  soluble  resin  is  friable,  heavier  than 
water,  and  becomes  electrical  by  friction.  A similar 
balsam  is  obtained  from  abies  C'aiicukum. 

Its  index  of  refraction  is  1-532.  It  turns  a polar- 
ised ray  of  light  to  the  right.  When  exposed  to  the 
air  in  thin  layers,  it  becomes  perfectly  hard  in  about 
forty-eight  hours.  It  is  used  for  cementmg  together 
the  various  parts  of  many  optical  instruments,  and  is 
of  peculiar  value  in  the  Nicol  prism.  Total  reflection 
only  takes  place  when  a ray  of  light  escapes  from  a 
more  refracting  to  a less  refracting  medium,  but  it 
always,  under  these  circumstances,  takes  place  when 
the  obliquity  is  sufficient.  Now  the  refractive  index 
of  Iceland  spar  is  for  the  extraordinary  ray  less,  and 
for  the  ordinary  ray  greater,  than  for  Canada  balsam. 
An  able  optician  named  Nicol,  taking  advantage 
of  this,  cut  a cryst;d  of  Iceland  spar  in  two  halves  in 
a certain  direction.  He  polished  the  severed  surfaces 
and  reunited  them  by  Canada  balsam,  the  siuface  of 
the  union  being  so  inclined  to  the  beam  traversing  the 
spar  that  the  ordinary  ray,  which  is  the  most  highly 
refracted,  passes  from  a more  refracting  to  a less 
refracting  medium  on  passing  from  the  spar  to  the 
balsam  and  is  therefore  totally  reflected ; whilst  the 
extraordinary  ray  passes  from  a less  refracting  to  a 
more  refracting  medium,  where  total  reflection  cannot 
occur,  and  consequently  issues  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  instrument. 

COPAIBA  or  CAPAIVA  BALSAM  (Baunie  de 
Copehii,  French)  is  obtained  from  incisions  made  in 
the  trunk  of  several  species  of  Cvpai/ero,  which  grow 
in  the  Brazils,  Peru,  Mexico,  and  the  Antilles.  The 
incisions  are  made  in  the  trees  in  the  rainy  season ; a 
single  incision  often  yields  12  lbs.  of  the  balsam. 

It  is  of  a light  yellow  colour,  rather  liquid,  trans- 
parent ; has  a bitter,  sharp,  burning  taste,  a suffo- 
cating and  unpleasant  smell ; specific  gravity,  0-920 
to  0-985 ; soluble  in  abf5olute  alcohol,  partially  dis- 
solved by  spirit  of  wine,  and  gives,  with  alkalies, 
crystalline  compounds.  It  dissolves  with  the  aid 
of  a gentle  heat  one-fourth  its  weight  of  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  and  remains  translucent.  The  analysis 
yields  the  annexed : — • 

Centesimally  vepresented. 


Volatile  oil 38-00 

Soluble  resins,  copaivic  acid, 52-75 

Brown  soft  resin, 1-06 

Water  and  loss, 7-59 


I 100-00 

The  oil  contains  no  oxygen,  has  a composition  like 
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oil  of  turpentine,  and  according  to  Dukand  dissolves 
caoutchouc. 

Copaiba  balsam  is  used  for  making  paper  trans- 
parent, for  certiiiu  lacquers,  and  in  medicine.  In  the 
latter,  Peueika  states  the  oil  to  be  preferable  to  any 
preparation  of  the  balsam. 

Ptinicopaiha  Balsam. — This  contains  from  20  to  25 
per  cent,  more  essential  oil  than  copaiba,  which  renders 
it  more  liquid,  but  the  oils  from  both  kinds  of  balsam 
are  identical  in  odour  and  in  all  other  properties ; 
and  the  residuous  resin  in  both  kinds  becomes  equally 
hard  and  brittle,  which  entirely  does  away  with  the 
supposition  of  its  having  been  sophisticated  with  any 
fat  oil : the  two  resins,  however,  differ ; the  copaiba 
containing  chiefly  acid  resins,  and  paracopaiba  neu- 
tral resins. 

Paracopaiba  balsam  is  thinner,  and  of  a lighter 
yellow  colour  than  the  ordinary  kind,  so  that  it  is 
strikingly  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  this  char- 
acter. It  possesses  the  disagreeable  smell  of  the 
balsam  of  copaiba,  and  the  peculiar  persistent  taste, 
in  perfect  purity.  The  specific  gravity  is  0'94.  Mixed 
with  solutions  of  potassa  or  ammonia,  it  remains  in 
all  j)roportions  turbid,  and  after  some  time  it  again 
separates  from  these  liquids.  In  alcohol  it  does  not 
perfectly  dissolve,  like  the  ordinary  copaiba  balsam, 
but  forms  with  it  a milky  liquid.  This  is  on  account 
of  its  containing  a resin,  which  does  not  dissolve  in 
alcohol.  It  contains  82  per  cent,  of  oil  and  18  per 
cent,  of  resin. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  volatile  oil  common  to  the 
two  forms  of  balsam  in  a pure  state,  the  balsam  is 
twice  distilled  with  water,  and  the  oil  thus  procured, 
which  is  quite  clear,  is  then  dried  by  chloride  of 
c;dcium.  It  is  thick,  colourless,  has  a strong  and 
pure  copaiba  smell,  and  an  acrid,  burning  taste.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  0-91 ; the  boiling  point  is  at  485° 
Fahr.  Tlie  boiling  oil  readily  becomes  decomposed 
by  the  heat ; it  assumes  a yellowish  colour,  becomes 
viscid,  then  brown,  thick,  and  glutinous,  and  at  last 
is  perfectly  decomposed,  whilst  carbon  is  separated. 
With  ether  it  mixes  in  all  proportions,  but  not  with 
absolute  alcohol,  of  wliich  a rather  large  quantity 
is  required  for  its  complete  solution.  In  common 
alcoliol  it  dissolves  with  great  difficulty ; if  dry 
ammoniacal  gas  be  passed  into  it,  it  rapidly  absorbs 
it  and  enters  into  combination,  forming  a reddish- 
brown  fluid,  which,  if  saturated,  fumes  in  the  air. 

'I'his  oil  is  a hydrocarbon,  and  has  the  formula 
Cjllg.  Nitric  acid,  of  T32  specific  gravity,  produces 
no  reaction  at  common  temperatures.  If,  however, 
it  be  heated,  a violent  reaction  takes  place,  and  the 
oil  is  converted  into  a resinous  substance.  If  diluted 
nitric  jicid  be  employed,  the  mixture  boils  quietly 
without  coming  over,  and  within  a few  days  the  oil 
dissolves  perfectly  in  the  liquid.  At  the  .same  time 
nitrous  iicid,  carbonic  acid,  and  peculiar  volatile  acids, 
are  eliminated,  which  form,  with  acetate  of  lead,  a 
precipitate,  but  which  have  not  been  further  ex- 
amined. 'I'he  residue  being  evaporated  and  diluted 
with  water  yields  an  acid  resin  not  affected  by  nitric 
acid,  and  a erystallizable  acid,  which  remains  in  solu- 
tion, whilst  t'.ic  fonner  is  precipitated.  This  resin  is 


of  a yellowish-red  colour,  dissolves  in  some  degree  in 
boiling  water,  and  forms  again  a milky  precipitate 
when  cold.  In  ether  and  alcohol  it  dissolves  with 
facility,  and  from  the  spirituous  solution  small  resin- 
ous crystids  are  sifterwards  precipitated.  It  has  a 
strong  acid  reaction,  and  forms,  with  potassa  or 
ammonia,  red  neutral  compounds,  which  are  soluble 
in  water. 

The  acid  which  is  obtained  after  the  evaporated 
nitric  acid  solution  of  the  oil  has  been  freed  from  the 
resin  just  described,  by  the  admixture  of  water, 
crystallizes  in  thin,  transparent,  colourless  laminae. 
It  dissolves  easily  in  water,  spirit  of  wine,  ether,  and 
petroleum,  is  inodorous  and  bitter,  and  has  a slight 
acid  reaction. 

Fuming  nitric  acid  detonates  with  copaiba  oil 
without  the  application  of  heat.  Iodine  is  dissolved 
by  it,  without  effecting  any  brisk  reaction.  Chlorine 
produces  a violent  disturbance,  hydrochloric  acid 
vapour  escapes,  and  the  mass  becomes  yellow  and 
viscid.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  produces  a deep  violet 
colour. 

OPOBALSAM. — Balm  of  Gilead. — Mecca  Bal- 
sam.— This  is  a whitish,  turbid  liquid,  flowing  from 
incisions  made  in  the  Balsamodendron  Gikadense,  or 
Am//ris  Gikadensis,  or  Beshan  of  Arabia.  It  is  very 
odorous,  and  on  exposure  resinifies.  Its  analysis 
gives — 

Centesiiuany. 


Volatile  oil, 30  (i0 

Solt  redo,  insoluble  in  alcohol, 4’00 

Hard  re.sin,  soluble  in  alcohol, 64'00 

Extractive, 0-40 

Loss, 1-60 


10000 

Its  physiological  effects  are  believed  to  be  similar 
to  those  of  balsam  of  copaiba  and  the  liquid  tur- 
jtentines.  It  is  never  employed  by  Europeans,  but 
the  Asiatics  use  it  for  its  odoriferous  as  well  as  its 
medicinal  qualities,  and  ascribe  to  it  most  wonderful 
properties. 

ISTORAX  BALSAM. — This  balsam  is  the  product 
of  Stijrax  officinalis,  a handsome  shrub  growing  in 
the  I.evant,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Greece,  and  culti- 
vated in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  belongs 
to  the  second  group  of  balsams,  those  containing 
cinnamic  acid. 

The  storax  of  commerce  comes  from  Asiatic  Tur- 
key. The  balsam  exudes  from  incisions  through  the 
bark,  and  when  somewhat  hardened  constitutes 
the  balsamic  substance  sold  by  druggists  under 
the  name  of  storax.  The  bodies  thus  denominated 
are,  however,  very  numerous,  and  of  variable  character 
and  composition  ; they  are  for  the  most  part  artificial 
comjiounds,  utterly  dissimilar  from  the  genuine 
balsiun. 

Beal  storax  is  extremely  rare.  It  occurs  in  com- 
pact masses,  of  a very  fragrant  odour  and  of  a rich 
brown  colour,  interspersed  with  white  tears,  whence 
the  name  amjifidaloid  stijrax.  It  was  formerly  im- 
])orted  enveloped  in  a monocotyledonous  leaf,  under 
the  name  of  cane  or  reed  styrax — sUjrax  calami ta.  In 
the  drug  market,  two  substances  are  generally  met 
with  bearing  tlic  name  of  storax;  one  of  them  is 
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called  Ktyrax  Uquulus;  it  is  usually  of  a black,  brown, 
or  grey  colour,  and  generally  has  a disagreeable  odour, 
more  resembling  that  of  coal-tar  than  of  the  balsam. 
The  other  is  usually  labelled  styrax  calamita,  and  is 
a black,  brown,  or  purplish  article,  either  pulverulent 
or  granular,  or  in  the  form  of  agglutinated  lumps. 
Some  of  it  is  said  to  consist  of  pulverized  decayed 
wood,  imbued  with  a little  liquid  storax ; other 
samples  appear  to  be  fine  sawdust,  impregnated 
either  with  coal-tar  or  something  analogous,  and  not 
bearing  the  remotest  similarity  to  the  genuine  balsam. 

Simon  was  the  first  to  show  that  the  acid  found  in 
storax,  and  which  had  always  been  taken  for  benzoic 
acid,  possessed  all  the  properties  of  cinnamic  acid ; 
and  an  analysis  of  the  silver  salt  by  JNIarchand 
proved  the  acid  to  be  the  latter. 

Storax,  as  well  as  the  tree  producing  it,  was  known 
to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Homans.  It  is  alluded  to 
by  Hippocrates,  Theophrastus,  and  Pliny. 

Opaque  Liquid  Storax. — ^This  is  imported  from 
Trieste  in  casks  or  barrels,  holding  about  4 cwts. 
each.  It  is  opaque,  of  a grey  colour,  and  is  of  the 
consistence  of  birdlime.  It  has  the  odour  of  storax, 
but  frequently  intermixed  with  a feeble  smell  of 
benzol  or  naphthalin. 

The  substance  met  with  in  the  shops,  and  sold  to 
perfumers  under  the  name  of  strained  storax — styrax 
colaiiis — is  prepared  from  liquid  storax,  by  heating  it 
until  the  water  with  which  it  is  usually  mixed  is  eva- 
porated and  then  straining  it.  During  the  process, 
it  evolves  a very  fragrant  odour.  The  impurities 
are  stones,  sand,  et  cetera. 

Pellucid  Liquid  Stora.x. — Storax  liquide  pur, 
Guibourt. — This  substance  is  a pellucid  bquid, 
having  the  consistence  and  tenacity  of  Venice  tur- 
pentine, a brownish-yellow  colour,  a sweetish  storax 
or  vanilla-like  odour,  entirely  different  from  that  of 
liquidambar.  A few  particles  of  bran  or  sawdust 
are  commonly  intermixed  with  it.  By  keeping,  it 
yields  a white  and  acid  sublimate  on  the  sides  of  the 
bottle  which  contains  it. 

AU  the  storax  imported  into  this  country  comes 
from  Trieste.  The  following  are  the  results  of 
Reinsch’s  analyses  of  styrax  calamita: — 


1. 

Stvrax 

calamita. 

2. 

Brown 

granular. 

3. 

Beddish 

comiKict. 

Volatile  oil 

? 

...  0-5 

...  0-4 

Eesin, 

41-6 

...  53-7 

...  32-7 

Sub  resin, 

? 

...  0-G 

...  0-5 

Benzoic  acid, 

‘2-4 

1-1 

. . . 2-6 

Gum  and  extract, 

Matter  extracted  by  potassa. 

14-0 

...  9-3 

...  7-9 

15  0 

. . . 9-6 

...  23-9 

Woodv  fibre, 

22  0 

...  20  2 

...  27-0 

■\mmonia, 

traces. 

j stronger 
*1  traces  * 

Strongest 
■ ■ ■ traces 

^\'ater, 

5-0 

...  5-0 

...  5-0 

Styrax  calamita, 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

The  volatile  oil  was  obtained  by  digesting  the  dis- 
tilled water  of  storax  with  ether.  The  aoUd  oil  was 
white,  crystalline,  and  fusible ; its  odour  was  agree- 
able, its  taste  aromatic  and  warm.  The  fluid  oil  had 
a less  penetrating  odour. 

Simon  found  liquid  storax  to  consist  of  styrol, 
cinnamic  acid,  styracin,  a soft  and  a hard  resin. 


Storax  is  used  in  medicine,  and  is  called  a stimu- 
lating expectorant.  In  its  operation  it  is  closely 
allied  to  balsam  of  Peru  and  benzoin,  but  it  is  less 
powerful  than  the  latter.  It  is  used  also  as  a deter- 
gent in  the  form  of  ointment. 

LIQUID AiMBAR  is  obtained  from  the  liquidamhar 
styraciflua,  a tree  which  grows  in  IMexico,  Louisiana, 
and  Virginia.  Tliere  are  two  varieties,  the  one  thin 
like  oil,  and  the  other  thickish  like  turpentine.  The 
former  is  the  balsam  as  it  runs  from  the  tree ; the 
latter  is  the  form  it  assumes  after  exposure  to  the 
air.  It  is  transparent,  amber-coloured,  has  an  agree- 
able and  powerful  smell,  and  an  aromatic  taste,  which 
is  somewhat  pungent  in  the  throat.  Boiling  alcohol 
dissolves  it  almost  entirely.  It  contains  a good  deal 
of  benzoic  or  cinnamic  acid,  some  of  which  ettloresces 
when  the  resin  hardens,  as  it  does  with  keeping. 

TOLU  BALSAM  is  the  produce  of  Mip-ospermum 
toluiferum,  a tree  growing  on  the  mountains  of  Tolu 
and  Turbaco,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena, 
between  Garapatas  and  Monpox.  It  exudes  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  from  incisions  in  the  bark ; and  is 
imported  chiefly  by  way  of  New  York  and  Jamaica, 
generally  in  tin  canisters,  but  sometimes  in  earthen 
crocks  and  in  calabashes.  On  its  arrival  it  is  soft 
and  tenacious,  but  gradually  hardens ; it  is  trans- 
lucent, brown,  very  fragrant,  and  has  a sweetish 
taste,  softening  between  the  teeth.  When  heated, 
it  fuses  and  takes  fire,  diffusing  an  agreeable  odour. 
The  tree  which  yields  the  balsam  of  Tolu  was  for- 
merly called  Toluifera  babamum.  Richard  having 
carefully  investigated  the  characters  of  the  genus 
Toluifera,  found  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fruit,  they  were  identical  with  those  of  the  genus 
now  called  Mip-osjiermtwi ; and  as  Ruiz  states  that 
the  bals.ims  of  Tolu  and  Peru  are  obtained  from  the 
same  tree,  the  M.  peruiferum  has  been  adopted  by 
several  writers,  and  by  the  London  College,  as  the 
source  of  both  balsams.  Richard  made  a distinct 
species  of  the  tree  yielding  the  balsam  of  Tolu,  and 
it  is  now  called  M.  toluiferum. 

Tolu  balsam  contains  a volatile  oil,  cinnamic  acid, 
and  two  resins ; the  one  soluble,  the  other  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  The  volatile  oil  is  tolene  (Kopp)  and  is 
isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  On  dis- 

tilling Tolu  balsam,  Muspratt  remarks: — There 
passes  over  at  first  aqueous  vapour,  and  when  the 
temperature  is  sufficiently  elevated,  a large  quantity 
of  benzoic,  with  a slight  admixture  of  cinnamic  acid, 
which  solidifies  immediately  in  the  recipient  into  a 
white  crystalline  mass.  When  the  fluid  distilling 
over  no  longer  solidifies,  the  receiver  is  charged  ; a 
yellow  liquid  condenses.  The  crystalline  mass  col- 
lected in  the  fir.st  receiver  contains  likewise  a large 
quantity  of  the  same  liquid,  which  can  be  separated 
by  mere  distillation  with  water.  Kopp  states  that 
the  benzoic  acid  is  a product  of  decomposition,  and 
does  not  exist  in  the  balsam  itself. 

Balsam  of  Tolu  is  frequently  adulterated  with 
common  resin  To  detect  this,  pour  sulphuiic  acid 
on  the  balsam  and  heat  the  mixture.  The  balsam 
dissolves  to  a cheriy-red  fluid,  without  evolving 
sulphurous  acid,  but  with  the  escape  of  benzoic  or 
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cinnamic  acid,  if  no  common  resin  is  present ; on  the 
otlier  hiind,  it  foams,  blackens,  and  much  sulphurous 
acid  is  set  free,  if  it  is  thus  adulterated. 

PERU  BALSAM. — Bulsamum  peruvianum,  Bal- 
snmiim  iudicum. — There  are  three  varieties  of  this 
balsam,  viz : — White  Peru  balsam,  dry  Peru  b;dsam, 
and  black  Peru  balsam.  Of  these,  the  black  only 
has  any  practical  ajiplications.  They  are  alike  the 
produce  of  the  Myroxijluin,  or  Myroupcrmum,  a tree 
growing  on  the  coast  of  San  Salvador,  Central 
America. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Peru  balsam  is  made  by 
Nicolas  Monardes  in  1565;  he  calls  it  simply  hal- 


Fig.  1. 


snmo,  and  says  that  it  is  the  produce  of  a tree  growing 
ill  New  Spain,  and  called  by  the  Indians  xilo.  He 
mentions  two  modes  of  procuring  the  balsam — one 
by  incision  into  tlie  rind  of  the  stein,  the  other  by 
boiling  the  branches  in  water ; and  he  afterwards 
notices  its  physical  properties  and  viduable  medicinal 
qualities. 

Francisco  Hernandez,  a Spanish  physician  and 
n.aturalist.  wlio  resided  from  the  ye;u'  1593  to  1600 
in  Mexico  and  New  Spain,  notices  four  bidsam  trees : 
one  called  Iloitziloxitil,  a second  named  I luacoiiex, 
and  a third  denominated  Mwipeuda,  and  the  fourth 
found  in  the  province  of/l'olu.  Of  these  four,  the 
first  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  tree  which 
yields  the  so-called  balsam  of  Peru ; a copy  of  Her- 
nandez’s drawing  of  it  is  subjoined — Fig.  1. 


Hernandez  states  that  the  Indian  balsam  tree — 
arbor  balmnii  Indid — is  called  by  the  Mexicans  hoitz- 
iloxitil,  because  it  abounds  in  resin.  He  describes  it 
as  being  of  the  size  of  a lemon  tree,  and  having 
leaves  which  are  larger  than  those  of  the  almond,  but 
rounder  and  more  acuminate.  The  flowers  are  yel- 
low, and  are  placed  on  the  summits  of  the  branches. 
The  seeds  are  whitish,  oblong,  somewhat  contorted, 
and  lodged  at  the  extremity  of  the  oblong  shells  or 
fruits,  which  are  longer  and  broader  than  the  leaves. 
The  tree,  he  says,  was  cultivated  by  the  Mexican 
kings  in  the  Hoaxtepec  gardens.  He  also  states  that 
the  seeds  yield  by  pressure  an  oil,  which  resembles  in 
flavour  and  odour  that  obtained  from  bitter  almonds 
and  peach  kernels. 

After  the  death  of  Linnaeus,  who  had  alwaj^s  been 
particularly  anxious  to  ascertain  the  plant  which 
yields  this  balsam.  Metis  sent  to  the  younger  Lin- 
naeus specimens  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  a plant 
which,  he  said,  grew  in  the  warmest  provinces  of 
South  America  and  yielded  Peruvian  balsam ; sub- 
sequent investigation  has,  however,  proved  this 
statement  to  be  erroneous,  as  will  be  seen  further 
on.  A description  of  this  plant,  to  which  the  name 
of  Myroxiihm  peruiferum  was  given,  was  published  in 
the  Supplementum  Plautarum.  Fig.  2 is  a sketch  of  the 
leaflets  of  Alyroxylon  peruiferum.  The  flgure  is  about 
one-third  the  natural  size  of  the  leaf. 

The  first  accurate  botanical  description  of  the  tree 
which  re;dly  yields  balsam  of  Peru  was  given  by 
Ruiz,  in  1792,  in  his  Quuwloyia.  Ruiz  says  the  tree 
is  known  in  Peru 
under  the  name  of 
Qiiiiw/piiiio,  and  he 
calls  it  Myroxylon 
peruiferum,  con- 
sidering it  to  be 
identical  with  the  M. 
peruiferum  sent  by 
MuTisto  the  younger 
LiNNAiUS.  This, 
however,  is  an  error, 

Ruiz’s  plant  being, 
according  to  Kunth 
and  I)e  Candolle,  a 
distinct  species  from  that  of  Metis.  Ruiz  states  that 
the  tree  grows  in  the  mountains  of  Panatahuas,  in 
the  forests  of  Puzuzu,  Muna,  Cuchero,  Paxatin, 
Pampahermosa,  and  in  many  other  countries  near 
tlie  river  Maranon,  in  low,  warm,  and  sunny 
situations;  but  the  Indians  of  these  places  do  not 
collect  the  balsam. 

Ruiz  says  the  balsam  of  Quinoquino  is  procured 
from  incisions  made  in  the  tree  at  the  beginning  of 
spring,  when  the  showers  are  gentle,  frequent,  and 
short ; it  is  collected  in  bottles,  where  it  keeps  liquid 
for  some  years,  in  which  state  it  is  called  white  lupdd 
baham. 

In  1823  appc.ared  the  sixth  volume  of  Humboldt, 
Boni’LAND,  and  Kunth’s  Nora  Geiiei-a  ct  Spedes 
Plautarum.  In  tliis  work  the  phmt  of  Ruiz,  called 
by  him  M.  peruiferum,  Linn.eus,  is  denominated 
Myroxylum  pubescens,  and  tlie  designation  Myroxylum 
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periuferum  is  retained  for  the  plant  sent  by  Metis  to 
Ltnn,eus.  These  distinctions  have  been  adopted  by 
De  Candolle,  who,  however,  has  followed  Jacquin, 
and  designated  the  genus  Mijrospennum.  instead  of 
Mip-oxylnn  or  Myroxylum.  But  it  is  most  unfortunate 
that  the  specific  name  peruiferum  should  be  retained 
for  a plant  which  does  not  yield  the  so-called  Peru- 
vian balsam. 

In  1834  M.  Bazire  stated  that  the  so-called  balsam 
of  Peru  was  not  the  produce  of  Peru,  but  of  the  coast 
near  Sonsonate.  He  forwarded  some  of  the  fruit  to 
Europe,  when  it  proved  to  be  that  of  the  Myro- 
spermum  puhescens  of  De  Candolle,  and  not  that  of 
Myrnxyl tun  pendferuni. 

The  uncertainty  which  existed  respecting  the  origin 
of  balsam  of  Peru  was  finally  cleared  up  by  Mr. 
Skinner,  who  procured  for  Dr.  Pereira  specimens 
of  the  tree  and  balsams  from  Central  America,  and 
furnished  him  with  the  following  facts : — 

1.  The  tree  which  yields  the  black  and  white  bal- 
sams of  Peru  is  the  species  described  and  figured  by 
Ruiz,  the  Myrospernvnn  pnhexcens  of  De  Candolle. 

2.  Black  balsam,  the  balsam  of  Peru  of  commerce, 
is  obtained  by  incision  from  the  stem. 

3.  The  white  balsam  is  procured  from  the  fruit  by 
pressure. 

4.  Both  these  balsams  are  exclusively  obtained 
from  the  so-called  Balsam  Coast  in  Central  America. 

Dr.  Pereira,  however,  doubts  whether  the  Myro- 
spermnm  of  Sonsonate,  from  which  balsam  of  Peru, 
white  balsam,  and  balsamito,  are  obtained,  is  identical 
with  that  figured  by  Ruiz,  and  which,  according  to 
both  Kuntii  and  De  Candolle,  is  M.  pubescens.  He, 
therefore,  designates  the  plant  the  Myronpernmm  of 
Sonxonate. 

The  branches  are  terete,  wai-ty,  but  otherwise 
smooth,  ash-coloured,  or  ash-brown. 

The  leaves  are  alternate, 
*’‘S-  3.  petiolate,  and  imparipin- 

nate.  'Plie  common  peti- 
oles  appear  to  the  naked 
eye  devoid  of  hairs,  but 
when  examined  by  the 
microscope  are  found  to 
covered  with  a few 

leaflets  are  from 
eleven,  alternate 
witli  short  petioles.  Fig.  3 
represents  one  of  these 
^'3tural  size. 
Exclusive  of  foot -stalk, 
their  length  varies  rom 
about  2 to  34  inches : and 
their  gi-eatest  width  from 
1 to  14  inch.  The  most 
usual  size  is  3 inches  in 
length,  and  14  to  ly‘‘jths  of 
an  inch  in  breadth.  Their 
general  shape  is  oblong  or 
oval  oblong,  in  some  cases  ovate.  They  are  round, 
or  very  slightly  tapering,  not  cordiform  at  the  base. 
Superiorly  they  contract  abruptly  into  an  emarginate 

point.  To  the  naked  eye  the  partial  petioles  and 
mid -ribs  appear  devoid  of  capillie,  but  when  exam- 
ined by  the  microscope  short  lymphatic  hairs,  having 
a glossy  or  resinous  appearance,  are  distinctly  visible 
on  them ; and  the  partial  petioles  appear  somewhat 
rough  from  transverse  rugie.  The  leaflets  are  ele- 
gantly marked  by  rounded  and  linear  jiellucid  spots ; 
the  lines  being  usually  parallel  with,  or  in  the 
direction  of,  the  primary  veins.  To  see  the  spots, 
the  leaflets  must  be  held  up  against  a strong  light, 
and  examined  by  a magnifier. 

The  fruit  is  a one-celled,  one-seeded,  winged, 
indehiscent  pod,  called  by  some  a samara,  by  others 
a saraoroid  legume.  The  fruit-stalk  is  naked  at  the 
base,  but  is  amply  winged  superiorly.  The  fruit, 
including  the  winged  foot-stalk,  varies  in  length  from 
about  2 to  4 inches ; the  usual  length  is  3^  or  3| 
inches.  At  the  peduncular  extremity  the  fruit,  or 
rather  its  winged  foot-stalk,  is  rounded  or  very 
slightly  tapering,  unequal-sided ; at  the  summit  it  is 
enlarged,  turned,  and  rounded  with  a small  point — 
the  remains  of  the  stjde — at  the  side.  Tlie  mesocarp 
is  fibrous ; but  immediately  exterior  to  the  endocarp 
it  contains,  in  receptacles,  a yellow  oleoresinous  or 
balsamic  juice,  which  by  age  hardens  and  resinifies. 
Ruiz,  Kuntu,  Endlicher,  and  De  Candolle,  des- 
cribe this  juice  as  immediately  surrounding  the  seed, 
and  being  between  it  and  the  lining — endocarp — of 
the  shell ; but  this  is  a mistake,  it  is  exterior  to  the 
endocarp. 

The  principal  part  of  the  balsam  resides  in  the 
two  receptacles  or  vi/tx,  one  placed  on  either  side ; 
but  if  a transverse  section  of  the  fruit  be  exammed 
by  the  microscope,  numerous  receptacles  of  the  more 
or  less  dried  balsam  are  perceived  in  all  parts  of  the 
mesocarp.  In  the  two  larger  receptacles,  the  balsam 
is  usually  found  in  the  liquid  state ; but  sometimes 
the  walls  of  the  receptacles  are  lined  with  the  crys- 
tallized balsam  (the  myroxocarpin  of  Stenhouse). 
Tliat  the  balsam  resides  in  the  mesocarp,  and  not  in 
the  cavity  of  the  fruit,  is  proved  by  the  cross  section, 
which  shows  that  the  paries  of  the  cavity  of  the  fruit 
is  continuous  with  the  two 
sutures.  The  seed  lies  loose 
and  dry  in  the  cell  of  the 
pericarp,  and  is  covered  by  J 

a thin,  white,  membranous  1.  J 

coat — testa.  The  cotyledons  jl 

are  yellowish  and  oily,  have  Jj,  \\ 

an  agreeable  odour,  like  that  /fJ', 

of  the  tonka-bean  or  melilot, 
and  a bitter  taste,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  bitter 
almonds.  By  digesting  the 

.seeds  iii  ether,  a tincture  liuU','Sjl  IgM/fiii] 

is  obtained  which  yields  on  V 

evaporation  a very  agreeable- 

smelling,  amber  - coloured, 

soft  extract,  the  odour  of  N.  (f 

which  resembles  that  of  the  w 

cotyledons.  Fig.  4 is  a cross  _ 

section  of  the  fruit  and  seed,  magnified : — a a, 

epicarp ; b b,  mcsocai-p ; c c,  endocarp ; d d, 
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large  vittoe,  or  lacunae,  containing  balsam ; c e, 
cotyledons. 

In  the  annexed  sketches,  Fig.  5 shows  a leaf-bearing 
branch  of  the  Myrospermum  of  Sonsonate,  about 
one- third  the  natural  size;  Fig.  6,  a fruit-beaiing 


Fig.  6. 


branch ; Fig.  7,  vertical  section  of  the  fruit ; Fig.  8, 
lateral  section  of  the  fruit,  showing  the  seed  in  situ. 

Central  America  is  the  countiy  of  the  Myrosper-  j 
mum  Sonsonate.  It  grows  on  the  Balsam  Coast — 
between  13°  and  14°  north  latitude,  and  89°  and  90° 
west  longitude — in  the  state  of  Salvador,  where  the 
I'l-’ck  and  white  balsam  are  exclusively  obtained  from 


Fig.  6.  Fig.  7. 


it.  IIf.rnandez  gives  Panuco  as  one  of  the  places 
where  it  grows;  and  Clax  igero  states  that  it  is 
common  in  the  provinces  of  Panuco  and  Chiapan. 

I'arious  medicinal  products  are  obtained  from  the 
tree.  By  lUiiking  an  incision  in  tlie  trunk  of  it,  a 
liquor  exudes  called  the  “ black  b;ds;uu,”  im  admirable 


remedy  for  effecting  the  speedy  cure  of  wounds  of 
every  description : from  the  flowers  the  “ spirit  of 
balsam  ” is  made  ; the  seeds  or  nuts  produce  the  “ oil 
of  balsam,”  an  excellent  anodyne  ; and  the  capsules 
yield  the  “white  balsam.” 

From  these  simple  balsams  the  “tincture”  or  “es- 
sence of  balsam  ” is  extracted.  It  is  generally  termed 
balsumito,  and  was  a discovery  of  Don  Jose  Eustaquio 
DE  Leon,  director  of  the  mint  in  Guatemala,  who 
published  a description  of  the  many  virtues  of  this 
peculiar  medicine.  The  only  medicinal  products  of 
the  tree  are,  black  balsam — commonly  called  balsam 
of  Peru — white  balsam,  and  balsamito. 

117/(7e  Bukam  of  Peru. — This  balsam  is  quite  neutral 
to  test  paper,  and  has  a peculiar  agreeable  odour  like 
mehlot.  It  xvas  observed  by  Stenhouse  that  when 
xvhite  Peru  balsam  is  digested  in  ordinary  alcohol,  a 
considerable  portion  readily  dissolves ; and  when  the 
clear  extract  is  allowed  to  repose  for  a day,  it  deposits 
a quantity  of  large  xvhite  crystals,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  INIyroxocarpin.  They  retain  a good  deal 
of  adhering  resinous  matter,  wliich  can  be  removed 
by  digestion  with  a little  animal  charcoal  and  repeated 
crystallizations  from  hot  alcohol.  When  pure,  they 
are  hard  and  brittle,  colourless,  tasteless,  scentless, 
and  form  broad  thin  prisms,  more  than  an  inch  in 
length.  Myroxocarpin  is  insoluble  in  hot  and  cold 
water;  but  is  readily  dissolved  by  hot  alcohol  and 
ether.  To  these  crystals  Stenhouse  has  applied  the 
name.  The  formula  of  Myroxocarpin  is  C’^glLgOg. 
It  does  not  unite  with  either  acids  or  alkalies,  and  is 
not  decomposed  by  a solution  of  potassium  or  sodium 
hydrate. 

Myroxocarpin  fuses  to  a transparent  liquid,  which 
I does  not  crystallize  on  cooling ; but  when  redissolved 
in  hot  alcohol  it  reassumes  the  crystalline  form  on 
evaporating  the  solution.  By  chlorine  it  is  converted 
into  an  amorjihous ' resin.  Heating  with  nitric  acid 
decomposes  it  into  oxalic  acid  and  an  uncrystal- 
lizable  resin. 

The  Sonsonate  or  St.  Salvador  white  balsam — hul- 
samo  bianco,  is  often  confounded  with  the  balsam  of 
Tolu.  White  balsam  is  obtained  at  Sonsonate  by 
pressure,  without  heat, 
from  the  interior  of  the 
fruit  and  seed.  It  is 
imported  in  globular 
earthen  jars,  surrounded 
by  a kind  of  plaited  mat- 
ting— Fig.  9 — closed  by 
an  earthen  stopper.  The 
jar  inclosed  in  the  mat- 
ting is  about  1 foot  high, 
and  10|  inches  in 
diameter,  and  contains 
about  20  lbs.  of  balsam, 
which  is  partially  con- 
creted or  cryst.dlized  on 
the  sides.  When  removed 
from  the  jar,  and  put  into 
a white  glass  bottle,  it  closely  resembles  in  appearance 
strained  ^American  or  Bordeaux  turpentine.  It  is 
semifluid,  or  a soft  solid,  and  by  exposure  becomes 


Fig.  9. 
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firmer.  It  is  quite  devoid  of  the  fragrant  cinnamon 
odour  of  the  black  balsam  of  Peru  and  balsam  of  Tolu. 

Accorchng  to  Skixneii's  account,  the  bidsam  is 
obtained  thus : — A fire  is  made  around,  but  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  balsam  tree  ; the  bark  is  then 
cut,  and  a stick  slipped  in  between  it  and  the  wood, 
so  as  to  partially  separate  these  two  parts  of  the  stem 
from  each  other.  By  working  the  stick  about,  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  a pump-handle,  the  balsam, 
aided  by  the  heat,  exudes  and  is  absorbed  by  rags. 

The  only  purification  to  which  balsam  of  Peru  is 
subjected  in  England  is  mechanical;  that  is,  the  balsam 
is,  by  standing,  allowed  to  separate  from  the  water 
and  other  impurities,  and  is  then  di'awn  off. 

JVI.  Saravia,  of  Sonsonate,  having  questioned  the 
Indians  respecting  the  production  of  balsam,  states 
that  the  method  used  to  extract  the  balsam  from 
the  trees  is  to  make  several  incisions,  over  which 
pieces  of  old  cloth  or  rags  are  placed  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  juice;  when  they  are  well  soaked,  they 
are  put  in  water  to  boil,  until  they  have  discharged 
the  greatest  part  of  the  imbibed  balsam.  The  liquid 
is  then  allowed  to  settle  sufficiently,  until  the  water 
rises,  leaving  the  balsam  at  the  bottom ; next,  the 
upper  stratum  is  carefully  poured  off,  and  the  balsam 
put  into  gourds,  although  at  this  time  it  is  not  very 
I>ure.  The  r;igs  are  then  put  into  “redes,”  little 
b;;gs  of  cords,  which  are  strongly  twisted  to  wring 
out  any  remaining  balsam  into  the  gourds.  Wlien 
purchased,  it  is  necessary  to  clean  it  again,  because 
it  still  contains  water  and  other  impurities,  which 
some  Indians  will  mix  with  it  to  gain  greater  weight. 

Black  Peru  Balmm ; the  Soiisonate  of  St.  Salvador; 
black  balsam. — This  is  the  balsam  of  Peru  of  eom- 
nierce — Balsamuni  Peruviamtm,  Latin.  At  Sonsonate 
it  is  termed  black  balsam — hahamo  iiigro.  It  is  some- 
times denominated  the  black  or  liquid  balsam  of  Peru. 
Sonsonate  or  St.  Salvador  blaek  balsam  of  commerce 
(tlie  balsam  of  Peru  of  the  shops)  is  exclusively  the 
produce  of  the  Balsam  Coast,  which  extends  from 
the  Ajacutla  to  the  Port  Libertad  on  the  Pacific  side 
of  Central  America. 

The  varying  methods  of  obtaining  black  Peruvian 
balsam  causes  great  differences  in  the  product ; and 
besides  this  the  various  kinds  of  Myro.spermum  used 
for  yielding  the  balsam,  the  higher  or  lower  degree 
of  heat  employed  in  its  preparation,  aU  contribute  to 
vary  tlie  quality  obtained. 

Skinner  says  the  method  employed  by  the  Indians 
of  Central  America  for  extracting  the  black  balsam 
from  the  tree  is  as  follows : — They  begin  by  making 
an  incision  from  2 to  2j  inches  broad,  and  from  3j 
to  I in  length ; they  tlien  raise  the  bai-k  from  the 
living  wood,  and  afterwards  apply  there  pieces  of 
cotton  rags,  after  having  heated  the  tree  by  surround- 
ing it  with  a brisk  fire  for  a short  time.  When  they 
tap  the  tree  for  the  first  time,  they  make  the  incision 
rather  more  than  a yard  above  the  ground,  and  when 
the  liquor  ceases  to  ooze  out,  they  make  a second 
incision  by  the  side  of  the  first  one,  and  m the  same 
manner,  but  a little  higher  up ; and  thus  they  con- 
tinue making  new  incisions  as  fast  as  they  become 
exhausted  around  the  tree.  In  the  course  of  ten  or  j 


twelve  days  the  rags  become  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  a thick  olive-brown  liquid ; they  are  then  with- 
drawn, and  subjected  to  a fresh  process.  The  rags 
saturated  with  the  balsam  are  collected  together  and 
placed  in  an  earthen  vessel,  called  olla  or  pot,  with 
some  water,  and  boiled  for  five  or  six  hours.  During 
this  operation  the  balsam  detaches  itself,  and  so  long 
as  the  boiling  continues  mixes  with  the  water ; but 
as  soon  as  the  liquid  becomes  cold,  the  balsam,  being 
much  heavier,  settles,  and  the  water  floats  over  it ; 
hence  it  is  easy  to  separate  them  from  each  other. 
Before  the  water  cools,  the  cotton  rags  are  removed; 
but  as  they  still  contain  a certain  quantity  of  liquid, 
they  are  subjected  to  a more  forcible  pressure  by 
means  of  a small  macliine,  made  with  pieces  of  wood, 
cords,  and  tourniquets.  Lastly,  they  collect  all  the 
balsam  extracted  from  these  rags,  after  subjecting 
them  to  pressure  for  several  days ; pour  off  the 
water,  and  put  the  balsam,  which  has  now  become 
dark  and  liquid,  into  a calabash,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  it  to  market.  Phe  balsam  which  flows  from 
the  tree  always  contains  a considerable  quantity  of 
water,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  boiling  this  liquor 
after  it  has  been  extracted. 

Balsamuni  Peruviamwi  iiifjrum  is  generally  exported 
from  Sonsonate  and  Ajacutla,  Central  America,  in 
jars,  after  being  deprived  of  its  water,  mucilage,  and 
salt  (which  is  generally  effected  in  a tub) ; and  is 
transferred  to  Europe  in  tins.  A considerable  quantity 
of  water  is  still  retained  and  commonly  separates  in 
the  course  of  the  voyage.  In  a fresh  state  the 
balsam  is  greenish  and  more  fluid  than  after  having 
been  kept  for  some  time,  when  it  becomes  a deep 
brown,  opaque  in  the  mass,  but  in  thin  layers  trans- 
parent and  of  a golden  red  colour. 

The  characteristics  to  be  noted  in  the  judging  of 
its  genuineness  are: — Its  agi'ecable  odour  resembling 
that  of  vanilla,  complete  miscibility  with  alcohol,  by 
which  the  absence  of  fixed  oil  is  shown,  and  its 
suffering  no  diminution  of  volume  after  mixing  with 
water,  proving  that  there  is  no  spirit  present.  A 
sign  of  its  purity,  according  to  ]\Iusi‘RATt,  is  that 
lOOO  parts  of  it  should  saturate  75  parts  of  crys- 
tallized potassium  carbonate,  it  having  an  acid 
reaction. 

Black  Peru  balsam  is  viscid,  but  not  glutinous ; on 
exposure  to  air  its  viscidity  increases,  but  it  does  not 
solidify.  Its  taste  is  peculiarly  bitter  and  irritating. 
When  heated,  it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a smoky 
flame.  It  mixes  with  absolute  alcohol  in  all  pro- 
portions, but  deposits  a flocculent  precipitate  on 
standing.  On  distillation  ^vith  water,  black  balsam 
of  Peru  yields  cinnamic  acid.  Suljihuric  acid  con- 
verts it  into  a thick  red  mass,  with  evolution  of 
sulphurous  acid.  When  two  volumes  of  balsam  of 
Peru  are  heated  with  three  volumes  of  solution 
of  potassium  hydrate,  1-3  specific  gravity,  two  lay- 
ers of  liquid  are  produced  : the  lower  consisting  of 
cinnamic  acid,  resins,  and  various  colouring  matters; 
and  the  upper  of  a brownish  oil,  which  is  termed  oil 
of  balsam  of  Peru. 

Balsam  of  Peru  was  first  analyzed  by  Stoi.tze,  who 
j found: — 
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Brown  slightly  soluble  resin, 2-40 

Brown  resin, 20’70 

Oil — ciiinamein  (C^H^.CoH-OJ, 61)  00 

Cinnamic  acid  (CyllgOj), 6’40 

■ Extract, 060 

Loss  and  moisture, O’OO 


100  00 

Fi!EMY  describes  the  balsam  as  consisting  of  v.irj’ing 
quantities  of  cinnamein  or  stjTacin  (CVII.,CgIl.().,), 
an  isomeric  crystallizable  substance,  metaciiinauiein, 
cinnamic  acid  (Cgll^O,),  ttnd  resin.  The  various 
comi)onents  are  separated  by  dissolving  the  balsam 
in  absolute  alcohol  and  adding  alcoholic  potassimn 
hydriite  solution,  which  precijtitates  the  resin.  The 
cinnamein  is  next  precipitated  by  adding  water,  and 
purified  from  resin  by  solution  in  petroleum,  and 
evaporation.  The  remaining  solution  will  contain 
cinnamic  ticid  only. 

Cinnamein  (CylL.C.jILO^),  or  cinnamate  of  ben- 
zyl, is  a volatile  oil  of  a feeble,  rather  jtletisant  odour, 
but  a sharp  aromatic  fatty  taste ; it  produces  grease 
spots  on  paper.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  alcohol.  It  absorbs  oxygen  from 
the  air,  and  acquires  thereby  a rank  odour  and  an 
acid  reaction.  Its  si)ecific  gravity  at  GU°  Fahr.  (15°-5 
C.)  is  1-0075. 

Balsam  of  Peru  is  frequently  adulterated  with 
castor  oil  and  copaiba  balsam,  &c.  Fixed  oils  are 
detected  by  their  remaining  insoluble  in  alcohol ; 
volatile  oils  can  be  distilled  from  the  aqueous  mixture 
of  the  balsam  ; sugar  and  like  bodies  are  discovered 
by  the  diminution  in  volume  which  the  adulterated 
balsam  evidences  when  shaken  up  with  water. 

Consifierable  variations  occur  in  the  specific 
gravity  of  Peru  balsam,  which  must  not  be  altogether 
overlooked,  it  usually  varies  between  1'14  and 
I'lfi ; but  when  sophisticated  with  as  much  as  25  per 
cent,  of  castor  oil,  it  is  much  lower. 

'I'o  detect  copaiba  balsam,  the  substance  is  to  be 
heated  in  a small  tube  retort,  until  a few  drops  of  a 
yellow  oily  liquid  have  passed  over,  which  takes 
place  at  a temperature  of  374°  Fahr.  This  distillate 
is  acid,  and  soon  deposits  crystals  of  cinnamic  acid. 
If  the  bidsam  used  was  pure,  it  solidifies  completely; 
b it  when  adulterated  with  copaiba,  the  crystals  float 
in  copaiba  oil.  The  distillate  is  then  to  be  saturated 
with  caustic  potassa,  and  a solution  of  cinnamate 
removed  by  means  of  blotting-paper.  The  drops  of 
oil  which  are  then  left  mix  quietly  with  iodine  if  the 
balsam  was  pure,  but  cause  a violent  action  in  the 
presence  of  cojiaiba. 

.iVn  expert  chemist  can  detect  the  presence  of 
copaiba  by  its  smell;  in  general,  the  purity  and 
strength  of  the  vanilla-like  odour  of  the  Peru  bal- 
sam, and  its  perfect  transparency,  are  some  proofs 
of  its  goodness. 

Blac'k  balsam  of  Peru  is  used  in  confectionery, 
in  lozenges  and  chocolate,  as  a substitute  for  vanilla; 
in  perfumery  it  is  employed  to  scent  pomatums, 
sealing-wax,  &c.  The  once  celebrated  “ Pomade 
Divine”  contained  a large  quantity  of  balsam  of 
Peru.  One  of  the  best  recipes,  according  to  Ukk, 
was : — 


Fine  olive  oil, 18  ozs. 

Balsam  of  I’eru, 1 oz. 

Aris  root, 6 drachms. 

Storax, 1 drachm. 

This  mixture,  with  some  bruised  nutmegs  and  cin- 
munon,  was  macerated  in  a water  btitli  for  three 
hours  and  then  filtered.  The  resulting  aromatic  oil 
was  mixed  with  C ozs.  of  white  wax  and  1 oz.  of 
spermaceti ; these  were  mixed  together,  and  a few 
drops  of  the  essential  oils  of  nutmegs,  cinnamon, 
and  cloves  added.  ‘ 

In  medicine  balsam  of  Peru  is  used  as  an  applica- 
tion to  wounds,  and  also  as  an  internal  remedy. 

Dry  Peru  Balsam — Balsainam  ptrurianuni  slccttm, 
Ofoba/samnm  siccvni. — This  substance  is  said  by  Wed- 
dell to  exude  spjontaneously  from  the  myroxylum, 
and  to  harden  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air. 
Fkojisdohff  gives  its  composition  as: — 

Per  Cent 


Cinnamic  acid, 12-0 

Volatile  oil, 0 2 

Resins, 88  0 


100-2 

Its  colour  is  reddish  yellow;  it  is  hard,  transparent, 
smells  like  vanilla,  melts  when  heated,  and  burns 
with  a smoky  flame. 

BEER — hierc,  French;  bier,  German — the  spirituous 
liquor  made  from  any  farinaceous  grain,  but  more 
especially  from  barley.  The  grain  is  first  malted 
and  ground,  then  its  soluble  part  extracted  by  hot 
water.  This  extract  or  infusion  is  concentrated  by- 
boiling  in  caldrons,  and  hops,  or  some  other  plant  of 
an  agreeable  bitterness,  added.  The  liquor  is  then 
allowed  to  ferment  in  vats.  The  term  beer  is  also 
applied  to  fermented  liquors  made  from  ginger, 
spruce,  and  mohisses,  as  well  as  to  that  procured 
from  malt  and  hops. 

In  this  country'^  beer  is  of  different  degrees  of 
strength,  and  is  denominated  small  beer,  ale,  porter, 
brown  stout,  &c.,  according  to  the  quantity  and 
nature  of  its  ingredients.  In  the  United  States  beer 
is  the  name  given  to  fermented  liquors  made  of 
various  materials  besides  grain.  When  a decoction 
of  the  roots  of  plants  forms  part  of  the  composition, 
it  is  called  “spring  beer,”  from  the  season  in  which 
it  is  made,  'riiere  is  also  “ root  beer.” 

In  the  time  of  'PACrrus,  whose  treatise  on  the 
manners  of  the  Gennans  was  written  about  the  end 
of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  beer  was 
their  common  drink : Pliny  mentions  it  as  being 
used  in  .Spain,  under  the  name  of  aelia  and  ceria  ; 
and  in  Gawl,  under  that  of  cererisia ; he  then  proceeds 
to  explain  that  almost  evei-y  species  of  corn  has  been 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  beer. 

These  observations  are  corroborated  by  other 
ancient  authors.  'I'he  cererisia  of  Pliny  evidently 
takes  its  name  from  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  corn — 
philologists  doubting  whether  it  ought  not  to  be 
written  cererisia.  Plai-tl’S  more  minutely  calls  it 
('erealis  li/inor ; that  is,  liquor  used  at  the  solemn 
feasts  in  honour  of  that  goddess — the  liarrest  home  ,- 
and  both  he  and  Columella — a famous  writer  on 
agriculture,  a contemporary  of  Claudu  s,  and  whose 
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work  is  therefore  coeval  with  the  invasion  of  Britain 
by  that  emperor — called  this  liquor  zythum,  which  if 
traced  back  to  its  Greek  origin  is  interpreted,  “ drink 
from  barley.” 

In  Europe  beer  is  usually  made  from  barley ; in 
India  from  rice  ; in  the-  interior  of  Africa,  according 
to  Mungo  Park,  from  the  seeds  of  the  holcus  xpicatus, 
a species  of  couch  grass. 

In  the  brewing  of  beer,  the  first  process  of  import- 
,ance  which  comes  under  notice  is  that  of  malting. 
Ere  this  can  be  proceeded  with,  however,  tlie  grain 
on  which  to  operate  must  be  chosen,  and  it  is  hoped 
the  few  following  remarks  will  be  found  of  service, 
more  especially  to  the  inexperienced. 

Selection  of  Barley. — The  barley  most  suitable 
for  conversion  into  malt  grows  in  large  hedgeless 
tracts  of  light  calcareous  soil,  and  crops,  excel- 
lent in  quality,  also  thrive  on  rich  loam.  Much, 
however,  depends  upon  the  seed;  the  best  pos- 
sesses a bright,  clean,  thin,  wrinkled  husk,  tena- 
ciously adhering  to  a plump,  round,  well-fed 
kernel,  which,  when  bruised,  appears  chalky  and 
sweet,  with  a germ  full,  and  of  a pale  yellow  colour. 
If  the  barley  breaks  with  a flinty  fracture  it  must  be 
rejected.  The  barley  most  profitable  for  malting  is 
the  “ rath,”  or  early  ripe,  which  matures  several 
weeks  before  other  sorts,  and  is  that  which  agricul- 
turists ought  to  select,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
forwardness,  but  also  because  it  makes  superior  malt, 
in  consequence  of  the  thinness  of  its  skin  and  the 
lusciousness  of  its  nature.  Barley  is  not  in  a proper 
condition  for  malting  until  it  has  sweated  and  seasoned 
in  the  stack ; if  stacked  too  damp  it  will  generate  so 
much  heat  as  to  destroy  the  germ.  The  maltster 
should  be  careful  to  avoid  mixing  old  and  new  barley, 
as  these  never  gTow  evenly  or  simultaneously  on  the 
malting  floors,  and  consequently  do  not  work  well 
together. 

Adept  brewers,  from  their  long  experience,  know 
the  best  kinds  of  grain  to  select. 

Malt  and  Malting. — Oats,  peas,  beans,-  maize, 
buckwheat,  and  common  wheat,  are  all  capable  of 
being  malted,  and  have  been  experimented  upon,  but 
barley  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  heaviest  grain  is  recommended,  as,  if  in  good 
condition,  it  gives  malt  of  corresponding  gravity. 

What  is  here  technically  understood  by  “ heavy 
malt  ” is,  that  it  shall  be  tender  and  friable  through- 
out, and  without  hard  ends.  Perfect  malting  is  not 
always  attainable,  even  with  the  best  skill  and  manage- 
ment, and  it  would  on  this  account  be  improper  to 
pass  lightly  or  carelesslyo  ver  such  an  important  subject. 

Malt  may  be  very  heavy  and  yet  too  hard  jiroperly 
to  bear  the  name  of  malt;  and  inexperienced  brewers 
may  be  greatly  deceived,  unless  they  have  sufficient 
knowledge  to  discriminate  between  the  several  varie- 
ties sent  into  the  market. 

If  the  extract  from  the  malt  is  deficient,  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  best  quality,  it  is  also  deficient 
in  fine  flavour. 

The  utmost  skill  is  required  to  produce  a malt  of 
abundant  sweetness  and  friability:  when  these  are 
attained  it  will  never  be  too  heavy. 


If  the  brewer  is  also  a maltster,  as  he  ought  to  be, 
both  ill  knowledge  and  in  practice,  he  can  procure 
malt  any  colour  he  pleases ; but  even  if  he  be  not, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  malt  of  any  peculiar 
tint  or  flavour  he  desires. 

The  whole  process  of  malting  is  comprised  under 
four  successive  operations  : “ Steeping,”  “ Couch- 
ing,” “ Flooring,”  and  “ Kiln-drjdng.” 

The  excise  regulations  press  with  great  severity 
upon  the  maltster.  Malting  is  regulated  by  the  Act 
7 and  8 George  IV.  cap.  52,  and  11  George  IV.  cap. 
17.  The  steeping  vessel  must  be  of  a certain  sjiecified 
size  and  construction,  and  must  have  been  approved 
of  by  the  excise  office.  As  Ure  points  out,  the  law 
allows  the  maltster  no  option,  though  from  the 
uncertain  character  of  grain  it  might  be  inferred  that 
the  process  of  steeping  would  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  maltster,  who  would  determine,  accord- 
ing to  his  experience  and  the  nature  of  the  resulting 
phenomena,  when  the  grain  had  been  steeped  long 
enough  in  the  water.  Whether  the  grain  be  old  and 
dry  or  new  and  moist,  “maltsters  are  required  to 
keep  their  corn  or  grain  covered  with  water  for  the 
full  space  of  forty  hoiu'S,  under  the  penalty  of  £100.” 
Nor  will  any  change  occurring  in  the  appearance  of 
the  grain,  and  seeming  to  require  its  immediate 
removal,  justify  or  excuse  the  maltster  in  so  doing, 
unless  indeed  he  shall  have  anticipated  the  occur- 
rence by  giving  notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so  in 
his  original  notice  “to  wet”  (which  must  date 
twenty-four  hours  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  that  operation),  and  give  the  day  and  hour  of  the 
day  for  beginning  the  “steep,”  all  under  the  usual 
penalty  of  £100.  Nor  may  he  “ begin  to  wet  at  any 
other  time  than  between  the  hours  of  eight  in  the 
morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon,”  under  a penalty 
of  £100;  nor  maybe  take  corn  or  grain  from  any 
cistern  at  any  other  time  than  between  the  hours  of 
seven  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon.  To 
empty  corn  or  grain  out  of  any  cistern,  until  the 
expiration  of  ninety-six  hours  from  the  time  of  the 
last  preceding  emptying  of  any  cistern  in  the  es'ab- 
lishment,  involves  a penalty  of  £200 ; and  the  same 
infliction  occurs  “if  the  grain  be  not  emptieil  out  of 
all  such  cisterns  at  one  and  the  same  time,  or  within 
three  hours  after  the  clearing  of  the  fii'st  cistern 
was  commenced. 

Maltsters  are  not  to  mix,  either  on  the  floor  or 
kiln,  any  corn  or  grain  of  one  wetting  with  corn  or 
grain  of  another  wetting,  under  a penalty  of  £100. 

The  power  of  loosening  or  compressing  the  grain 
when  on  the  couch,  according  to  its  temperature, 
would  evidently  much  improve  the  formation  of 
malt,  but  here  again  the  maltster  is  restricted ; the 
grain  has  been  gauged  in  the  steep,  and  again  on 
the  “ couch,”  or  place  where  it  is  laid  to  genninate, 
and  if  the  maltster  should  any  way  conqiress  it,  so 
as  to  diminish  its  bulk,  he  incurs  a penalty  of  £100. 
Again,  if  too  little  water  or  too  much  water  is 
absorbed  by  the  grain  during  steeping,  no  subse- 
quent manipulation  of  the  grain  is  allowed  unless 
the  grain  has  been  in  the  steep  for  fifty  hours,  when, 
after  six  days  (144  hours),  the  maltster  may  sprinkle 
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it  with  water.  If  tlie  grain  has  been  at  first  insuffi- 

starchy  matters,  the  “albumen,”  can  be  converted 

ciently  wetted  it  desiccates  about  tlie  end  of  the  third 

naturally  into  glucose. 

day,  ceases  to  germinate,  evolves  a sickly  odour. 

The  steeping  is  usually  performed  in  large  wooden 

and  becomes  mouldy,  so  that  the  relief  afforded  by 

or  stone  cisterns,  into  which  the  gi'.ain  to  be  malted. 

the  law  is  more  in  appearance  than  realitj'.  UuE 

already  screened  down  and  nicely  levelled,  is  shot ; it 

states  thiit  such  is  the  great  urgency  for  the  sprink- 

must  be  ch.arged  with  liquor  to  C or  7 inches  above 

ling  on  the  third  day,  that  “it  is  an  undeniable  fact 

the  barley,  and  although  the  grain  has  been  well 

that,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  risk  incurred  (£200),  malt- 

cleaned,  there  may  be  some  light  grains  and  other 

sters  do  almost  invariably  sprinkle  their  fioors  at 

matters  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  liquor;  these 

about  this  j)criod.” 

must  be  skimmed  off,  since  if  allowed  to  remain  they 

The  excise  officer  makes  three  separate  gauges  of 

would  impair  the  quality  of  the  malt,  and  also  the 

tlie  grain — 1,  in  the  steep ; 2,  on  the  couch ; 3,  on 

flavour  of  the  beer  made  from  it.  However,  the 

the  fioor:  of  these  he  must  select  the  largest  for 

improved  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  new  varieties 

charging  duty  upon.  Thus,  if  he  finds  that  “tlie 

of  barley,  have  of  late  years  done  away  with  the 

cistern  or  couch  gauge  exceeds  the  floor  gauge,  then 

necessity  of  skimming. 

the  best  cistern  or  couch  gauge  will  be  the  charge  ; 

In  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  moisture,  the 

but  if  that  be  less  than  the  floor  gauge  then  the  floor 

grain  swells  about  one-fifth  in  bulk,  and  increases 

gauge  will  be  the  charge.”  Any  accident  or  loss 

about  50  per  cent,  in  weight,  100  lbs.  of  barley  thus 

arising  .after  the  “ steep  ” is  thus  thrown  wholly  upon 

becoming  150  lbs. 

the  maltster;  and  the  carelessness,  malice,  or  ignor- 

The  object  of  steeping  is  to  expand  the  farina  of 

ance  of  common  workmen  may  at  any  time  subject 

the  barley  with  humidity,  and  thus  make  the  seed  fit 

the  honest  imdtster  to  charges  of  dishonesty  and 

for  germin.ation,  when  subsequently  exposed  to  the 

penal  inflictions. 

air.  Too  much  steeping  is  injurious,  because  it 

The  chemistry  of  m.alting  has  been  alre.ady  de- 

jn-events  the  germin.ation  .at  the  proper  time,  in  con- 

scribed  at  page  58  (Alcohol).  We  give  here  Dr. 

sequence  of  the  air  being  excluded  whilst  the  super- 

Guaham’s  description  of  the  botanical  change.  In- 

abundance  of  water  is  spontaneously  evaporating  ; it 

side  the  grain,  or  rather  “caryopsis,”  of  barley  is  a 

is  hurtful,  also,  on  account  of  its  extracting  a portion 

large  amount  of  starchy  matter,  which  is  termed  by 

of  the  saccharine  m.atter.  The  macer.ation  is  known 

botanists  “albumen.”  At  the  base  of  this  starchy 

to  be  complete  when  the  grain  m.ay  be  easily  per- 

matter  is  the  young  embryo  of  the  future  plant. 

forated  with  a common  needle,  and  is  swollen  to  its 

Xow  when  the  seed  of  the  barley  is  moistened. 

full  size  ; or  if  a barley-corn,  when  taken  between 

jirovided  there  is  a moderate  degree  of  heat,  it 

the  thumb  and  fingers  and  pressed,  sheds  its  flour 

will  gradually  swell,  presently  the  skin  will  burst. 

upon  them,  it  is  ready ; but  if  it  continues  entire,  or 

and  at  the  lower  end  the  radicle  or  small  rootlet 

its  substance  exudes  as  a milky  juice,  it  is  either,  in 

will  gradually  protrude.  After  tljat  has  taken  place 

the  first  instance,  not  sufficiently  steeped,  or,  in  the 

there  is  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  embryo 

latter,  the  steep  has  been  too  long  continued,  and  the 

a gradual  prolongation  of  the  plumule  of  the 

grain  is  spoiled  for  germination. 

young  plant. 

In  warm  weather  it  sometimes  happens  that,  before 

The  import  int  points  about  the  process  to  consider 

the  grain  has  sufficiently  swelled,  the  water  becomes 

.are  the  following; — First  of  all,  the  young  seed  gets 

acid,  from  tlie  production  of  acetic  or  lactic  acid ; this 

warm,  gives  out  carbonic  acid,  and  the  so-called  albu- 

can  be  ascertained  by  testing  with  blue  litmus  paper. 

men,  or  starchy  matter  of  the  cotyledons,  is  gi-adually 

and  may  be  immediately  remedied  by  drawing  off  the 

used  up  and  consumed ; in  other  words,  the  young  plant 

foul  liquor  by  means  of  the  tap  at  the  bottom  of  the 

is  in  this  stiige  of  its  existence  really  not  yet  hatched. 

cistern,  and  replacing  it  with  fresh  cold  water.  ' Xo 

1 

but  is  still,  from  a chemical  point  of  view,  very  much 

harm  is  done  even  if  the  water  be  renewed  three  times 

like  the  chick  in  the  ordinary  egg ; and  Gautneii,  the 

during  one  steep. 

physiologist,  who  first  of  all  gave  tlie  term  albumen 

The  time  of  steeping,  which  v.aries  according  to  the 

to  the  starchy  matter  surrounding  the  young  embryo. 

temperatiu’e  and  other  circumstances,  requiring  in 

was  perfectly  right  from  a physiological  point  of 

winter  a longer  and  in  summer  a shorter  period,  is 

view  to  call  it  so,  since  it  serves  tlie  same  functions 

reckoned  technically  by  the  term  “ tide,”  each  being 

which  the  white  of  an  egg  does  to  the  embryo  inside 

of  twelve  hours’  duration.  In  summer  from  forty  to 

a hen’s  egg.  It  is  a store  of  food  laid  up  there 

forty-eight  hours  is  sufficient  time  for  good  grain. 

by  the  parent.  It  gradually  diminishes,  and  as  it 

In  winter  it  may  extend  over  five  and  a half  or  six 

(liniinishes  the  young  pl.ant  or  the  young  animal 

tides,  from  the  time  the  liquor  is  put  into  the  cistern 

gradually  increases  in  bulk.  Finally,  the  young  plu- 

to  the  time  of  letting,  sixty-six  or  seventy-two  hours; 

mule  bursts  through  the  upper  end,  and  in  process 

at  otliers  it  will  cease  to  swell  much  sooner,  but,  .as  a 

of  time  comes  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere. 

general  rule,  the  grain  is  permitted  to  lie  in  the  cistern 

In  this  process  all  that  is  needed  is  a small  amount 

until  it  will  no  longer  swell,  after  which,  the  liquor 

of  moisture  and  a small  amount  of  heat,  because 

being  drawn  off,  it  is  left  to  drain  for  six  hours  before 

barley  grows  well  even  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

it  is  emptieil  into  the  couch.  If  now  the  skin,  which 

Sk(‘jtiii(i. — .\s  stated  above,  steeping  is  to  cause  the 

is  somewhat  loosened,  be  partially  removed  from  the 

grain  to  absorb  the  necessary  amount  of  moisture  to 

kernel,  luul  the  two  ends  .are  slightly  pressed,  the 

st;irt  the  germination,  which  is  requisite  before  its  i latter  will  be  seen  to  be  partly  separated. 

1 
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Any  practical  farmer  would  say  that  the  worst 
way  to  make  seed  germinate  and  grow  well  is  to 
drown  it ; but  this  is  exactly  what  is  done,  and  by  law 
obliged  to  be  done,  by  the  maltster.  In  tlie  fifty 
hours  during  which  the  barley  is  m steep  the  follow- 
ing changes  take  place : — • 

In  the  first  place  the  grain  swells  much  as  it  would 
in  the  soil ; it  absorbs  water,  which  dissolves  some 
of  the  albuminous  matter,  some  of  the  so-called  dias- 
tase, and  owing  to  the  solution  of  the  albuminous 
bodies  a change  is  set  up,  and  a degradation  or  a 
breaking  down  of  the  albuminous  matter  goes  on ; and 
following  on  that  degradation  there  is  at  the  same 
time  a conversion  of  the  insoluble  starch  (which  is 
of  no  use  to  the  young  plant,  for  it  requires  soluble 
food)  into  soluble  dextrine  and  also  glucose. 

As  time  goes  on  the  water  in  the  steep  gradually 


dissolves  out,  not  only  the  colouring  matter  from  the 
husk,  but  also  some  of  the  soluble  albuminous  matters, 
and  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  soluble  dextrine 
and  glucose  which  is  formed.  The  water  becomes 
darker  and  darker  in  colour,  it  froths  when  f)Oured 
fi'om  one  vessel  to  another,  and  then  is  set  up  a slow 
putrefactive  fermentation,  jiroducing  in  warm  weather 
a most  unpleasant  smell. 

In  Bavaria  steeping  is  carried  to  a still  greater  ex- 
tent, for  the  maltster  soaks  it  for  at  least  three  days, 
renewing  the  water  constantly. 

In  Bohemia  the  plan  pursued  appears  to  be  more 
scientific.  The  grain  is  steeped  for  twenty  hours, 
taken  out,  allowed  to  dry,  and  after  about  twenty- 
four  hours  returned  to  the  steeping  cistern  for  from 
six  to  eight  hours,  according  to  the  season. 

The  Couch. — -The  water  being  drawn  off,  and  a fresh 


Fig.  1. 


quantity  occasionally  passed  through,  to  separate  the 
grain  from  any  slimy  matter  which  may  have  been 
generated,  it  is  laid  upon  the  stone  flag -floor  of 
tlie  couch  in  squai’e  heaps,  from  12  to  16  inches 
in  depth,  and  left  in  that  position  for  twenty -four 
hours. 

The  bulk  of  the  grain  being  gi-eatest  at  this  time, 
the  revenue  otficers  may,  if  they  think  fit,  gauge  it. 
llie  surface  of  the  barley  is  now  so  entirely  freed 
from  moisture  that  it  does  not  feel  damj).  By  de- 
gTees,  however,  it  becomes  warm,  its  temperature 
being  10°Fahr.  (Jx'b  C.),  above  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  it  gives  out  an  agreeably  fruity  smell.  If  at  this 
time  the  hand  is  thrust  into  the  heap  it  becomes  be- 
dewed with  moisture.  At  this  sweating  suige  the  ger- 
mination commences;  the  fibrils  of  the  radicle  shoot 
forth  from  the  tip  of  every  grain,  and  a white  eleva- 
tion appears,  which  soon  separates  into  three  or  more 


rapidly  increasing  radicles.  About  a day  after  this 
appearance,  the  plumula  (acrospire  of  the  nuiltster), 
peeps  forth  from  the  same  point,  and  would  proceed 
under  the  husk  until  it  appeared  at  the  other  end  of 
the  seed  as  a green  leaflet ; but  this  never  happens 
in  malting,  as  the  oj)erat;on  is  finished  before  it 
takes  place. 

About  nmety-six  hours  after  the  barley  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  steep  the  heat  is  the  greatest,  con- 
sequently the  radicles  increase  in  length  with  great 
rapidity,  and  their  growth  must  be  checked  by  arti- 
ficial means.  The  time  at  which  this  should  be  done 
constitutes  the  chief  art  of  the  maltster 

The  barley  must  be  spr  ead  out  thinner  upon  the 
floor,  and  turned  several  tinres  a-day — as  shown  in 
Fig.  1 — the  interior  being  always  brouglit  to  the  sur- 
face by  the  spades  of  the  workmetr.  'Phe  depth, 
originally  15  or  16  inches,  is  slightly  lessened 
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at  each  turning,  till  it  is  at  la.st  not  more  than  3 
or  4 inches.  I'wo  spadings  per  day  are  generally 
requisite.  At  this  period  of  spreading  or  flooring 
the  temperature  in  England  is  about  Falir.  (lfl°‘6 
C.),  but  in  Scotland  only  56°  or  57°  Fahr.  (13°'3  and 
13°-8  C.) 

'Fhe  rudiments  of  the  stem,  or  the  plumula,  sprout 
forth  about  a day  after  the  appeai’ance  of  tlie  radicles. 

To  a limited  e.xtent  the  barley  absorbs  oxj'gen  and 
emits  carbonic  acid,  just  as  animals  do  in  breathing ; 
the  grain  loses  from  to  3 per  cent,  of  its  weight 
upon  the  malt  floor,  a portion  of  this  being  due 
to  waste  particles.  As  the  acrospirc  creeps  along 
the  surface  of  the  seed  the  constituents  undergo  a 
remarkable  alteration.  The  gluten  and  mucilage  in 
a great  degree  disappear,  the  colour  becomes  whiter, 
and  the  substance  so  friable  that  it  crumbles  into  meal 
between  the  fingers.  This  is  the  great  object  of 
malting,  which  is  accomplished  when  the  acrospire 
has  reached  the  end  of  the  seed.  At  this  period  the 
growth  must  be  eompletely  stojiped.  The  duration 
of  the  germination  in  England  may  be  reckoned 
fourteen  days;  but  in  Scotland  eighteen  or  even 
twenty-one  are  required,  owing  to  the  lower  tem- 
perature of  the  couch. 

The  shorter  the  period  Avithin  these  limits  the 
better,  as  there  will  be  a quicker  return  of  capital, 
and  a superior  malt  produced.  In  dry  weather  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  moisten  the  barley  upon  the 
couch. 

If  an  offensive  odour,  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  rotten  apples,  be  observed  to  arise  from  the  couch, 
it  is  a bad  omen,  showing  that  either  the  quality  of 
the  barley  w:us  inferior,  or  that,  through  carelessness, 
the  workmen  have  crushed  a number  of  the  grains 
in  turning. 

On  this  account,  when  the  weather  causes  too 
quick  germination,  it  is  better  to  arrest  it  by  spread- 
ing the  heap  out  thinner  than  by  turrting  it  too  often. 

t’onqiaring  different  samples  of  barley,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  be.st  grain  develops  the  acrospire 
quicker  than  the  radicles,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  a 
greater  production  of  the- saccharine  principle:  this 
conversion  advances  and  keeps  pace  with  the  growth 
of  the  acrospin-,  so  that  the  portion  of  the  grain  to 
which  it  has  not  reached  remains  in  its  unaltered 
starchy  state.  The  conversion  is  never  complete  till 
the  acrospire  has  atbiined  the  opposite  end  of  the 
grain  to  that  from  which  it  sprung ; hence  one  por- 
tion of  the  corn  may  be  “sugary,”  while  the  other  is 
still  tastele.ss.  If  the  grain  was  allowed  to  vegetate 
still  longer,  the  future  stem  would  become  vi.sibly 
green,  it  would  shoot  forth  rapidly,  the  interior  of 
the  grain  would  appear  milky,  a complete  exhaustion 
of  all  its  useful  constituents  would  ensue,  and  nothing 
but  husk  remain. 

In  France  the  brewers,  who  are  generally  their 
own  maltsters,  seldom  leave  the  barley  on  the  couch 
longer  than  eight  or  ten  days,  which  is  too  short  a 
l)eriod,  even  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  extra 
warmth  of  the  climate ; hence  the  wort  made  from 
the  .Siune  quantity  of  malt  is  much  inferior  to  that 
of  the  English  brewer. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  germination  the  radicles 
have  become  once  anti  a half  as  long  as  the  barley, 
and  are  so  contorted  that  the  corns  hook  one  into 
another,  but  the  acrospire  is  only  just  beginning  to 
make  its  appearance. 

A moderate  temperature  is  best  fitted  for  malting; 
it  cannot,  therefore,  be  well  carried  on  in  the  heat  of 
summer  or  the  cold  of  winter. 

Alalt  floors  should  be  placed  in  substantial  thick- 
walled  buildings,  the  more  concealed  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun  the  better,  so  that  the  tenqiorature  of  the 
interior  may  be  unifoimly  from  5‘J°  to  60°  Fahr. 
(15°’0  to  1.5°-5  C.)  They  are  considered  by  some 
maltsters  to  be  better  when  slightly  sunk  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  provided  that  the  situa- 
tion is  diy. 

During  germination  portions  of  the  glutinous  con- 
stituent of  the  grain  disappear,  Avhich  it  is  conjec- 
tured have  passed  into  the  radicles,  Avhile  a portion 
of  the  starch  is  converted  into  sug  r and  mucilage. 
The  change  is  similar  to  that  which  starch  undergoes 
when  di.ssolved  in  water,  and  dige.sted  at  a heat  of 
about  160°  Fahr.  (71°'l  C.)  with  a little  gluten.  The 
thick  paste  becomes  by  degrees  liquid,  transparent,  and 
sweetish  to  the  taste,  the  solution  containing  sugar 
and  gum  mixed  with  some  unaltered  starch.  At  the 
same  time  the  gluten  undergoes  a change  and  be- 
comes acid,  so  that  only  a certain  amount  of  starch 
can  be  thus  modified  by  a quantity  of  gluten.  By 
the  artificial  growth  upon  the  malt  floor  the  whole 
of  the  gluten  and  albumen  is  not  decomposed,  and 
only  about  one-half  of  the  starch  is  changed  into 
sugar;  by  a continuance  of  the  germination  the  re- 
mainder would  only  assi.st  the  growth  of  the  roots  and 
stems ; it  is,  however,  nearly  altogether  converted 
into  sugar  in  the  brewer’s  ojDeration  of  mashing. 

If  the  grain  is  suffered  to  sprout  in  the  couch  it 
will  never  be  even  afterwards,  as  those  corns  which 
are  sprouted  Avill  attract  more  than  their  proper  share 
of  moisture ; moving  and  turning  at  proper  intervals 
is  intended  to  retard  this  and  cause  each  corn  to 
shoot  almost  simultaneou.sly. 

The  Floor) mf. — In  this  operation  the  grain  is  turned 
inside  out  from  the  couch  into  the  bed,  which  is 
made  to  occupy  two  or  three  times  as  much  space  as 
the  former,  according  to  the  temperature.  It  may 
lie  here  for  about  six  hours,  ob-serving  in  the  interim 
whether  the  grains  are  commencing  to  shoot ; or,  if 
this  is  not  the  case,  giving  it  a gentle  turning,  and 
spreading  it  out  thinner,  before  the  e.xpiration  of  the 
period  named.  It  may  be  laid  all  the  width  of  the 
floor,  and  permitted  to  remain  for  another  six  hours, 
Avhen  all  the  healthy  corns  will  have  sjirouted;  it  is 
then  again  thinned,  and  after  this,  while  it  is  in  full 
vigour,  often  turned.  By  this  manijndation  the  root 
is  kept  short  and  bushy,  and  retains  the  moisture  to 
the  period  of  its  withering,  if  the  jirocess^be  of  sulfi- 
cieiit  duration,  without  sprinkling. 

d'he  root  begins  to  fade  about  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  day. 

If,  on  taking  a handful  of  the  grain  from  the  floor, 
it  smells  faint,  and  the  skin  is  glossy  or  wet,  it  re- 
quires turning.  After  this  it  will  smell  fresh,  and 
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the  grain,  instead  of  being  glossy,  ■will  be  dry.  If 
the  turning  is  omitted  at  the  proper  time  the  root 
will  be  of  unequal  length. 

On  the  grain  beginning  to  wither,  it  may  be  spread 
out  thicker,  to  generate  a little  more  warmth  and 
to  mellow  it,  still  keeping  it  frequently  turned,  to 
prevent  a glossy  appearance,  until  the  moisture  is 
further  expelled,  and  also  to  retard  the  progress  of 
the  acrospire. 

The  grain,  when  ready  for  drjdng,  must  easily  rub 
to  meal  betiveen  the  fingers,  after  being  deprived  of 
the  skin. 

Kiln-drying. — When  the  malt  has  become  percep- 
tibly dry  to  the  hand  upon  the  floor,  it  is  taken  to  the 
kiln  and  hardened  with  artificial  heat,  to  prevent  all 
further  growth,  and  enable  it  to  be  kept,  without 
fear  of  change,  for  use. 

The  malt  should  be  evenly  spread  upon  the  drying 
cloth  or  floor,  in  a layer  varying  from  3 to  10  inches 
in  thickness,  according  to  the  kind  of  malt  (pale, 
yellow,  or  brown)  which  is  to  be  produced,  and  a 
heat  of  from  90°  to  100°  Fahr.  (32°-2  to  37°7  C.), 
steadily  maintained,  till  the  moisture  is  nearly  all 
driven  off.  During  this  time  the  malt  must  be  turned 
over,  at  first  frequently,  and  towards  the  conclusion 
every  third  or  fourth  hour.  When  nearly  dry,  the 
temperature  of  the  kiln  should  stand  between  145° 
and  165°  Fahr.  (62°7  to  73°'8  C.),  and  this  heat  must 
be  maintained  till  the  grain  has  acquired  the  desired 
colour. 

The  fire  is  now  allowed  to  die  out,  and  the  malt  is 
left  on  the  kiln  till  sufficiently  cool,  this  result  being 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  stream  of  cold  ain  rising  up 
through  the  bars  of  the  grate.  Thoroughly  dry 
bro-wu  malt  may,  however,  by  damping  the  fire,  be 
taken  hot  off  the  plates,  and  cooled  in  some  conti- 
guous apartment.  The  kiln-drying  should  not  be 
hurried ; many  persons  allow  the  operation  to  occupy 
two  days. 

The  temperature  of  the  kiln  should,  in  all  cases,  be 
most  steadily  maintained,  and,  when  required,  gradu- 
ally elevated. 

If  the  drying  commences  with  too  great  a heat,  the 
outer  part  of  the  grain  hardens,  and  prevents  the 
interior  moisture  from  evaporating;  should  this  be 
driven  off  by  too  high  a temperature,  the  husk  will, 
in  all  probability,  split,  and  the  farina  become  horny 
and  very  refractory  in  the  mash. 

It  is  preferable,  therefore,  to  brown  malt  by  a long- 
continued  moderate  heat,  than  to  apply  a strong  one 
for  a shorter  period,  which  might  carbonize  a portion 
of  the  mucilaginous  sugar,  thereby  deteriorating  the 
value  of  the  product. 

In  this  manner  the  sweet  very  often  changes  to  a 
bitter  principle. 

The  malt,  when  prepared,  must  be  kept  in  a dry 
loft,  where  it  can  be  occasionally  turned  over  till 
used. 

During  the  drying  the  roots  and  acrospire  of  the 
barley  become  brittle,  and  are,  by  the  friction  of  [ 
turning,  &c.,  broken  off,  and  are/ifterwards  separated  | 
by  a fine  wire  sieve — Fig.  2.  This  operation  is  ' 
termed  cleaning.  | 


The  hulk  of  good  malt  exceeds  that  of  the  barley 
from  which  it  was  fabricated  by  about  8 or  9 per  cent. 

Kiln-dried  malt  has  a peculiar,  agreeable,  and 
faintly-burnt  taste,  probably  from  some  empyreuma- 
tic  oil  generated  in  the  husk,  and  which  imparts  its 
flavour  to  the  beer,  and  at  the  same  time  it  assists  in 
preserving  it.  The  skilful  preparation  of  the  malt, 
therefore,  necessarily  exercises  a very  great  influence 
on  the  worts  which  ai’e  prepared  from  it.  If  the  ger- 
mination be  pushed  too  far,  a portion  of  the  valuable 
matter  is  wasted,  while,  if  it  is  not  carried  on  suffi- 
ciently long,  the  milt  will  be  too  raw,  and  much  of 
its  starch  will  remain  insoluble;  if  it  is  too  highly 
kiln-dried,  a portion  of  its  sugar  will  become  cara- 
melized and  bitter ; and  if  the  sweating  was  irregular 
or  imperfect,  much  of  the  barley  will  be  lumpy  and 
useless. 

The  grains  of  good  malt  are  round  and  full,  break 
freely  between  the  teeth,  have  a sweeti.sh  taste,  an 
agreeable  smell,  and  are  full  of  soft  flour.  They  give 
no  unpleasant  taste  on  being  masticated ; are  not 
hard,  but  will  give  a free  white  streak,  like  chalk, 


Fig.  2. 


when  draivn  across  the  fibres  of  wood;  and  lastly, 
will  swim  on  water,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
unmalted  barley. 

^[alt-kiln. — The  construction  of  a well-contrived 
malt-kiln  is  shown  in  Figs.  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  the  first 
being  the  ground  plan;  the  second,  a vertical  sec- 
tion ; the  third,  a horizontal,  and  the  fourth,  a verti- 
cal section  in  the  line  of  the  malt  plates.  The  same 
letters  in  each  of  the  figures  are  indicative  of  the 
same  parts  of  the  kiln. 

In  the  middle,  upon  a wall  of  brick\v’ork  4 feet 
high,  is  supported  a cast-iron  ciq:ola-shaped  oven, 
and  beneath  it  are  the  grate  and  asli-pit.  The  smoke 
escapes  through  two  equidistant  pipes  into  the  chim- 
ney. a is  the  grate,  9 inches  below  the  sole  of  the 
oven,  b\  r c c c,  are  four  strong  9-inch  pillars  of 
brickwork  bearing  the  stone  lintel,  m ; d d d d d d, 
are  similar  supports  for  the  girder  and  joists,  upon 
which  are  laid  peif  orated  plates  ; e indicates  a vaulted 
arch  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  kiln  ; /'is  a space 
between  the  kiln  and  t'le  side  arcli,  allowing  of  the 
inspection  and  cleaning  of  the  kiln ; g g,  walls,  on 
which  the  arches  rest,  on  e ,ch  side  of  the  kiln  ; /q  the 
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ash-pit;  A*  is  the  furnace-door;  and  11  are  junction 
pieces  connecting  the  pipes,  r r,  with  the  kiln. 

These  smoke-draughts  rest  about  3 feet  from  the 
walls,  and  a similar  distance  from  the  malt-plates, 
upon  iron  supports  secured  to  the  arches.  They  are 
indicated  in  the  vertical  section — Fig.  4 — by  the  let- 
ters u u ; at  X s — Fig.  6 — ^they  enter  the  chimney,  to 
which  is  supplied  two  register  or  damper  plates, 
intended  to  regulate  the  draught.  These  registers 
are  rejiresented  by  t t ; tlie  bntel,  m — Fig.  4 — is  in- 
tended to  cause  the  heat  to  spread  laterally,  instead 
of  ascending  in  one  mass  in  the  middle,  and  prevents 
any  combustible  particles  from  falling  upon  the  iron 
cupola ; n n are  main  girders  of  iron  supporting  the 
joists,  o o,  of  the  same  material,  upon  which  the  per- 
forated plates,;),  lie ; is  a vapour  pipe  in  the  middle 


of  the  roof,  allowing  the  steam  of  the  drying  malt  to 
escape. 

'I'his  kiln  may  be  heated  either  with  coal,  coke,  or 
wood.  'J'he  size  is  about  20  feet  square,  but  it  may 
either  be  proportionally  enlarged  or  diminislied,  as 
seems  advisable.  The  perforated  floor  sliould  be 
large  enough  for  the  contents  of  one  couch  or  steep 
to  be  spread  out  upon. 

It  can  be  heated  by  means  of  steam  pipes,  laid  irre- 
gularly, or  in  parallel  lines  under  it,  or  a wire-gauze 
web  might  be  extended  upon  such  pipes.  'I’liis  steam 
ap{>iiratus  might,  without  danger,  be  supported  by 
joists  of  timber.  For  drjdng  the  pale  malt  of  the 
brewers,  this  plan  is  well  adapted. 

l)ii.  C.  Graham  states  that  in  Belgium  they  put  a 
stop  to  germination,  as  soon  as  it  has  got  far  enough, 
by  the  process  of  drying  simply  in  air,  and  so  in 
some  cases  do  the  North  Germans.  Weiss  beer  is 
made  with  air-dried  malt.  It  has  to  English  taste  a 
very  raw,  uncooked  sort  of  llavour;  but  not  only  in 


Berlin,  but  also  in  Magdeburg  and  elsewhere,  people 
are  excessively  fond  of  it.  It  is  made  not  only  from 
air-dried  malt,  but  sometimes  from  a mixture  of  air- 
dried  malt  and  raw  grain.  The  worst  characteristic 
of  it  is  that  it  does  not  keep  well,  and  that  it  has 
none  of  that  pleasant  empyreumatic  flavour  which 
kiln-dried  malt  has.  The  beer  produced  from  kiln- 
dried  malt  has  just  tlie  same  advantage  over  air-dried 
malt  which  a cooked  potato  has  over  a raw  one. 

As  regards  the  action  of  heat  upon  the  starchy, 
saccharine,  and  albuminous  substances  contained  in 
the  barley,  if  they  be  dry,  a higher  temperature  is  re- 
quired to  produce  as  much  decomposition  as  is  pro- 
duced by  a low  temperature  when  moisture  is  present. 
It  therefore  follows  that,  in  order  to  apply  the 
artificial  drying  which  is  done  in  a kiln,  the  great 
bulk  of  moisture  which  is  there,  and  which 
still  remains  there  in  the  English  system, 
ought  previously  as  much  as  possible  to  be 
got  rid  of.  This  may  be  readily  done  by 
imitating  some  of  the  Continental  maltsters 
who,  after  the  germination  has  gone  on  far 
enough,  place  their  malt  on  the  upper  floors, 
where  it  is  exposed  to  a current  of  air 
pa.ssing  over  it.  In  that  way  the  rootlet  is 
rapidly  withered,  the  germination  stopped, 
and  the  gi’ain  or  malt  is  rapidly  dried.  The 
Germans,  after  having  put  it  on  the  floor, 
place  it  on  an  upper  kiln  at  a temperature 
of  about  100°  Fahr.  (37°‘7  C.),  and  after  it 
has  remained  there  for  about  five  hours,  it  is 
let  down  to  a lower  kiln  at  a temperature 
of  about  160°  to  167°  Fahr.  (71°T  to  75°  C.). 
Now,  as  before  remarked,  too  sudden  a heat 
produces  hardening  or  what  is  called  vitrifac- 
tion  of  the  starchy  or  dextrine  matter ; on  the 
other  hand,  a too  low  heat  leaves  the  grain 
with  moisture,  and  still  very  liable  to  absorb 
more,  and  containing  a larger  quantity  of 
tlie  destructive  albuminous  constituents,  and 
less  of  the  empyreumatic  bodies. 

As  regards  colour,  if  the  malt  is  previously 
dried,  a pei’fectly  pale  malt  is  obtained  at  a 
temperature  of  145°  to  150°  Fahr.  (62°'7  to  65°‘5  C.). 
Of  course,  if  to  obtain  amber  or  brown,  it  must  be 
heated  somewhat  more.  Ifigh-coloured  malts  have 
some  advantage  over  pale-coloured.  In  the  first 
pjlace  there  is  more  dextrine  produced,  and  in  the 
second  place  more  of  the  albuminous  matters  are 
rendered  insoluble ; lastly,  there  is  more  colour. 
A\'hen  this  is  carried  to  a very  high  point,  as  is  done 
in  the  manufacture  of  English  porter,  this  is  a matter 
of  great  importance,  because  it  not  only  fulfils  the 
conditions  which  the  consumer  requires,  but  by  the 
advantages  which  the  high  colour  presents,  it,  like 
charity,  covers  a multitude  of  sins.  It  is  much  more 
ea.sy  to  work  with  a high-dried  malt  than  with  a very 
low-dried  malt. 

IVith  respect  to  the  thickne.ss  on  the  floor.  Dr. 
Graham  considers  that  in  England  it  is  far  too 
great,  being  12  and  18  inches  thick,  and  some- 
times even  tiiickcr  still,  and  very  wet.  Now,  barley 
kept  in  a very  moist  condition  at  80°,  90°,  and 
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100°  F:i,hr.  (26°-6,  32°-2  and  37°-7  C.),  is  in  the 
condition  necessary  for  the  production  of  acid.  He 
states  that  he  never  yet  examined  a sample  of  malt 
dried  in  that  way  which  did  not  contain  acid. 
He  says — “Not  only  do  I consider  the  thickness 
too  great,  but  I even  consider  one  kiln  floor  to  be 
bad.  In  the  first  place,  because  the  malt  must  be 
thicker,  and  because  it  is  more  difficult  to  regulate 
the  heat  than  when  there  are  two,  and  also  because 
it  is  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  moisture  ; then 
lastly,  because  more  time  is  required,  and  instead  of 
the  process  being  finished  in  a few  hours,  it  takes 
some  three  or  four  days,  sometimes  even  more.  The 
advantages  which  two  floors  present  are  very  evi- 
dent. The  malt  may  be  thinner,  the  temjierature 
may  be  regulated  in  two  distinct  stages  by  having 
a lower  temperature  in  the  higher  floor,  and  a higher 
temperature  in  the  lower  one.” 

Mult  Testing. — The  examination  of  malt  may  be 
divided  into  two  main  classes ; first  of  all,  the 
physical  examination  ; and  secondly,  the  chemical. 

Dr.  Graham  says:  — It  is  a good  plan  to  take 
100  distinct  seeds,  and  examine  how  far  the  plumule 
has  grown,  and  if  there  is  more  than  5 per  cent, 
which  have  projected,  it  is  an  indication  that  there 
has  been  a waste  of  material.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  than  5 per  cent,  have  been  inefficiently  ger- 
minated, that  is  also  rather  an  approach  to  mixing 
raw  grain  with  malt.  There  should  be  no  vitrified 
appearance  when  broken,  because  the  vitrified  ap- 
pearance is  either  due  to  too  sudden  heating,  or  to 
the  bailey  having  been  grown  upon  too  rich  a soil, 
being  too  rich  in  albumen,  or  to  mixed  seed  having  been 
employed  which  did  not  germinate  equally.  If  100 
seeds  are  taken  (this  is  an  old  German  rule  which 
has  been  long  known  in  England  also),  thrown  into 
water,  and  just  stirred  about ; if  the  malt  be  good, 
not  more  than  five  should  sink.  If  more  than  5 per 
cent,  sink,  then  the  malt  is  not  good. 

To  effect  the  chemical  examination  of  malt,  take 
50  grins,  of  malt,  powder  them,  and  place  them  in  a 
beaker,  and  add  to  the  powdered  malt  300  cubic 
centimetres  (that  is  300  gTammes)  of  cold  water,  and 
then  gradually  heat  that  up  tlirough  a period  of  half- 
an-hour  to  140°  to  145°  Fahr.  (G0°  to  G2°-7  C.).  After 
it  has  reached  that  temperature  the  malt  should  be 
kept  so  for  one  hour,  and  then  should  be  heated 
somewhat  rapidly,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  next 
half-hour,  making  two  hours  altogether,  it  may  have 
come  to  the  boiling  point.  Finally,  it  should  boil  for 
five  minutes.  After  that  filter  and  wash  it  with 
boiling  water.  This  should  be  done  until  such  time 
as  the  half  - litre,  which  is  500  cubic  centimetres, 
is  filled  up  to  the  mark  indicated  on  every  half- 
litre flask. 

IVith  this  solution  the  different  chemical  tests  can 
be  proceeded  with,  bearing  in  mind  that  this  solution 
contains  an  extract  of  50  grms.  in  500  grins,  of  water, 
tlierefore  10  per  cent. 

The  insoluble  matter  should  then  be  placed  in  an 
air  bath,  with  a lamp  underneath,  where  it  should  be 
heated  for  two  and  a half  or  three  hours  to  a teni- 
pterature  of  230°  Fahr.  (110°  C.),  and  weighed.  This 


will  give  the  percentage  of  “ draff,”  i.e.,  the  amount  of 
insoluble  matter. 

The  process  for  the  determination  of  the  glucose, 
or  grape  sugar,  and  dextrine,  is  as  follows ; — From 
the  solution,  containing  50  grms.  of  extract  to  500 
grms.  of  water,  50  cubic  centimetres  are  taken  and  put 
into  a 500  cubic  centimetre  flask,  then  450  cubic  centi- 
metres of  water  are  added,  making  altogether  500 
cubic  centimetres  of  liquid,  containing  50  cubic 
centimetres  of  concentrated  solution.  Fehling’s  solu- 
tion is  next  made  by  dissolving  34-C4  grms.  of  sulphate 
of  copper  in  200  cubic  centimetres  of  water.  Then 
add  to  that  173  grms.  of  pure  llochelle  salt  (double 
tartrate  of  sodium  and  potassium),  dissolve  and 
add  480  cubic  centimetres  of  caustic  soda  solution, 
at  a specific  gravity  of  1 T4 ; and  lastly,  make  the  whole 
up  to  one  litre  with  water.  When  using  this  solu- 
tion take  10  c.c.,  dilute  with  40  c.c.  of  water,  and  boil 
for  some  minutes.  If  a precipitate  forms  the  copiper 
solution  is  unfit  for  use. 

Ten  cubic  centimetres  of  Fehling’s  copper  solution 
are  equal  to  "05  grm.  of  grajie  sugar ; that  is  to  say,  the 
•05  grm.  of  grape  sugar  reduces  the  oxide  of  copper 
in  10  cubic  centimetres  of  the  solution  down  to  the 
state  of  suboxide,  a jirecipitate  is  produced,  and  the 
blue  colour  of  the  liquid  is  destroyed. 

The  dextrine  is  determined  by  taking  25  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  concentrated  solution  of  malt, 
diluting  it  down  to  200,  and  adding  4 cubic  cen- 
timetres of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  then  boiling  the  whole 
for  two  hours  to  convert  the  dextrine  into  glucose ; 
it  is  then  made  uji  to  250  cubic  centimetres,  and 
when  treated  as  above  with  Fehling’s  solution,  gives 
the  total  amount  of  glucose  and  dextrine. 

Practical  brewers  take  the  specific  gravity  when 
the  wort  is  cooled  down  to  a jiropier  temperature, 
and  look  at  the  already  calculated  tables ; but,  un- 
fortunately, that  method  gives  very  inaccurate  results, 
because  the  density  is  due  to  many  things  besides 
dextrine  and  sugar.  A much  more  accurate  way  is 
to  make  the  solution,  as  above  mentioned,  of  50 
grms.  of  malt  made  up  to  500  with  water,  then  to 
take  a known  quantity,  25  cubic  centimetres,  which 
will  contain  2^  grms.,  evaporate  to  dryness,  then 
dry  it  at  220°  to  230°  Fahr.  (104°'4  to  110°  C.)  for 
one  hour.  This  will  give  the  total  solid  extract. 
Weigh  the  residue,  and  deduct  the  weight  of  the 
vessel,  the  remainder,  multiplied  by  forty,  will  give 
the  percentage  of  solid  extract. 

A .simjile  way  of  determining  the  grape  sugar  and 
dextrine  is  to  take  25  cubic  centimetres  of  the  extract, 
and  add  to  it  about  150  cubic  centimetres  of  strong 
spiirits  of  wine ; this  precipitates  the  whole  of  the 
dextrine,  and  most  of  the  albumen.  It  will  not  filter 
in  this  condition,  the  jirecijiitate  being  so  fine,  but 
after  shaking  it  with  animal  charcoal  for  a few 
minutes  it  will  filter  perfectly  well ; then  transfer  it 
into  a glass  or  pilatinnm  vessel  and  evajiorate  off 
the  alcohol.  The  more  economical  method  would 
be  to  ilistil  it  off  in  a flask,  and  then  afterwards  wash 
out  the  contents  of  the  flask  much  in  the  same  way 
as  in  determining  the  original  gravity  of  beer.  If 
what  is  left  in  the  platinum  vessel  is  evaporated  to 
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dryness,  and  heated  for  one  or  two  hours  to  about 
22U°  to  230  Fahr.  (104°-4  to  110°  C.),  the  weight  or 
percentage  of  grape  sugar  in  the  extract  is  obtained. 
Now,  deducting  tlio  percentage  of  grape  sugar  thus 
obtained  from  the  total,  gives  the  amount  of  dextrine. 
There  must,  however,  be  this  correction  made,  that 
the  total  extract  is  not  altogether  grape  sugar  and 
dextrine.  Dr.  Graham  has  found  by  repeated  ex- 
periment that  there  is,  roughly  speaking,  about  2 
per  cent,  of  albuminous  matters  and  salts,  so  that 
it  is  necessary  to  deduct  an  additional  2 per  cent, 
to  obtain  the  percentage  of  dextrine.  Of  course 
this  process  is  not  so  accurate  as  the  more  scientific 
but  complicated  one. 

The  acidity  of  the  malt  solution  maybe  determined 
by  a standard  solution  of  soda  or  ammonia.  The 
acidity  of  a cold  infusion  of  the  malt  should  be  like- 
wise ascertained.  Thomas  Poolet,  who  has  had 
very  great  experience  in  testing  malts,  states  that  if 
there  be  much  difference  between  the  amount  in  the 
cold  infusion  and  in  the  hot,  the  malt  is  likely  in  the 
after  processes  to  keep  on  producing  more  and  more 
lactic  acid.  As  to  the  maximum  amount  which  ought 
to  be  permitted,  about  0-2  to  0‘3  per  cent,  only  should 
be  allowed. 

I'he  amount  of  water  in  malt  is  determined  by 
crushing  some  of  the  malt,  say  5 or  10  grains,  and 
drying  it  at  230°  Fahr.  (110°  C.). 

Malting  in  Munich. — The  barley  is  steeped  till 
the  acrospire  seems  to  be  quickened,  a circumstance 
indicated  by  a swelling  at  the  end  of  the  grain  which 
was  attached  to  the  footstalk,  as  also  when,  on  press- 
ing a pile  between  two  fingers  against  the  thumb 
nail,  a slight  projection  of  the  embryo  is  perceptible. 
As  long,  however,  as  the  seed-germ  sticks  too  firm 
to  the  husk,  it  has  not  been  steeped  enough  for 
exposure  on  the  underground  malt-floor.  Nor  can 
deficient  steeping  be  safely  made  up  for  afterwards 
by  sprinkling  the  malt-couch  with  a watering-can, 
which  is  apt  to  render  the  malting  irregular.  The 
steep-water  should  be  changed  repeatedly,  according 
to  the  degree  of  foulness  and  hardness  of  the  barley  : 
first,  six  hours  after  immersion,  having  previously 
stirred  the  whole  mass  several  times ; afterwards,  in 
winter,  every  twenty-four,  but  in  summer  every 
twelve  hours.  It  loses  none  of  its  substance  in  this 
way,  whatever  vulgar  prejudice  may  think  to  the 
contrary.  After  letting  off  the  last  water  from  the 
stone  cistern,  the  Bavarians  leave  the  barley  to  drain 
in  it  during  four  or  six  hours.  It  is  now  taken  out 
and  laid  on  the  eouch  floor  in  a square  heap,  8 or 
10  inches  high,  and  it  is  dexterously  turned  over, 
morning  and  evening,  so  as  to  throw  the  middle 
portion  upon  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  new-made 
couch.  When  the  acrospire  has  become  as  long  as 
the  grain  itself,  the  malt  is  carried  to  the  “ wither- 
ing” or  drying  floor,  in  the  open  air,  where  it  is 
exposed  in  dry  weather  during  eight  to  fourteen 
days,  being  daily  turned  over  three  tunes  with  a 
winnowing  shovel.  It  is  next  dried  on  a well- 
constructed  cylinder,  or  flue-heated  m.alt-kiln,  at  a 
gentle  clear  heat,  without  allowing  it  to  brown  in  the 
slightest  degree,  while  it  becomes  friable  and  turns 
VOL.  i. 


into  a fine  white  meal.  Smoked  malt  is  entirely  re- 
jected by  the  best  Bavarian  brewers.  Their  malt  is 
dried  on  a series  of  wove-wire  horizontal  shelves, 
placed  over  each  other ; up  through  the  interstices 
or  perforations  of  which  streams  of  air,  heated  only 
to  122°  Fahr.  (60°  C.),  rise  from  the  surfaces  of  rows 
of  hot  sheet-iron  pipe  flues,  arranged  a little  way  below 
the  shelves.  Into  these  pqies  the  smoke  and  burned 
air  of  a little  furnace  on  the  ground  are  admitted. 
The  whole  is  inclosed  in  a vaulted  chamber,  from  the 
top  of  which  a large  wooden  pipe  issues,  for  conveying 
away  the  steam  from  the  drying  malt.  Each  charge 
may  be  completely  desiccated  on  this  kiln  in  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours  by  a gentle  uniform 
heat,  which  does  not  injure  the  diastase  or  discolour 
the  farina. 

Composition  of  Raw  and  Malted  Barley. — 
Proust  affirms  that  barley  contains  a peculiar 
proximate  principle,  which,  from  the  Latin  name  of 
the  grain,  he  denominated  hordein.  He  describes  it 
as  a yellow,  granular,  woody  powder,  in  appearance 
very  much  resembling  sawdust,  and  says  that  it 
disappears  in  great  quantity  during  malting,  being 
resolved  chiefly  into  starch  and  sugar.  It  has  since 
been  found  to  be  a mixture  of  starch,  cellular  tissue, 
and  a nitrogenous  body. 

Proust  states  that  barley  meal  contains — 


Hordein, 55-0 

Starch, 32  0 

Sugar 5-0 

92-0 

Dr.  T.  Thomson  gives  no  hordein,  but — 

Starch, 88-0 

* Sugar, 4-0 


92-0 

The  analyses  of  Proust  and  Tiiojison  agree 
exactly,  only  one  takes  the  88'0  to  be  solely  starch, 
while  the  other  assumes  it  to  be  a peculiar  principle 
and  that  body. 

The  sugar  found  in  the  barley  was,  no  doubt,  the 
result  of  the  action  of  some  of  the  reagents  employed 
by  the  above  chemists  on  the  starch. 

Thomson  looked  upon  the  hordein  as  merely  starch 
in  a peculiar  state,  somewhat  similar  to  tlie  fibrous 
matter  of  potatoes,  malting  having  the  effect  of  con- 
verting it  into  starch  and  sugar. 

This  peculiar  substance,  hordein,  is  now  considered 
to  be  formed  by  kneading  barley-  meal  in  water ; its 
presence  in  so  great  a quantity  as  50  per  eent.,  its 
being  woody  and  insoluble  in  both  cold  and  boiling 
water,  its  disappearance  during  the  malting,  and  the 
increase  of  gum,  sugar,  and  starch  in  consequence, 
are  properties  incompatible  with  its  being  any  com- 
ponent part  of  the  grain. 

Hordein  seems  to  be  an  allotropic  modification  of 
starch.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  state  is  owing 
to  some  impurity  or  extraneous  matter,  and  that, 
could  tliis  be  removed,  it  would  be  found  to  consist 
of  starch  only. 

Annexed  is  the  mean  of  ten  analyses  of  barley 
performed  by  Hermbstadt  : — 
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Centesiuially  represented. 

Water, 10-48 

Hnak,  n-SG 

Gluten 4-;)2 

Albumen 0-35 

Starch, GO'.'iO 

Sn^ar,  . . 4 0G 

Gum, 4-bt 

Oil, 0-35 

Soluble  phosphates,  &c., 0-.'!6 

Loss, 2-31 

luo-uo 

The  following  analj-ses  are  by  Oudemans  ; — 

Composition  op  Bakley  (Dried). 

Starch,  65-7 

Dextrine, 5-5 

Gluten,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol, . 0'3 
Soluble  albuminous  bodies  (coagulable  by  heat),  0-3 

“ “ (not  coagulaiile), D9 

Albuminous  bodies  (insoluble  inwater  or  in  alcohol),  9-3 

Fatty  substances, 2','i 

Cellulose, 9'’4 

Ash, • 3-1 

Water 0 0 

Loss,  (Icc., 2 0 

Ibo-0 


The  amount  of  inorganic  matter  in  different  speci- 
mens of  barley  varies  very  considerably.  This 
migld;  be  anticipated  from  the  fact,  now  general'y 
admitted,  that  the  nitrogenized  or  nutritive  principles 
of  grain  or  seeds  bear  a relation  to  the  pho-sj^horic 
acid  present ; thus,  if  the  quantity  of  the  latter  be 
small,  it  follows  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  is  pro- 
portionally deficient,  and  the  nutritive  effect  of  the 
grain  will  be  comparatively  low  in  the  scale.  The 
solubility  of  the  albuminous  matters,  and  therefore 
their  capability  of  being  carried  into  plants,  appears 
to  depend  on  the  presence  of  the  phosphates. 

Composition  op  the  Ash  op 


Composition  op  Birley  and  Malt. 


Bakley. 

Malt. 

Air  dried. 

Air  dried. 

Kiln-dried 

(paie). 

Kiln-dried 

(amber). 

Produce  of  torrefaction,. . 

0-0 

0-0 

7-8 

14-0 

Itextrine, 

5-G 

80 

6-6 

10-2 

Starch, 

G7-0 

58-1 

58-6 

47-G 

Sugar, 

00 

0-5 

0-7 

0-9 

Cellulose, 

9-G  . 

14-4 

10  8 

11-5 

Albuminous  substances,.. 

12-1 

13  G 

lU-4 

10-5 

Fatty  ditto 

2-G 

2-2 

2-4 

2-6 

Ash,  &c 

3-1 

O'iJ 

2-7 

2-7 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Albuminous  Compounds  in  Barley  and  Malt. 

Barley.  Malt. 

Gluten,  soluble  in  alcohol, 0 28  ..  0-24 

Albuminous  substances,  coagulable  by  heat,  ()  ‘28  ..  0’45 

Do.,  not  coagulable, 1 "Go  ..  2'08 

Insoluble  albumen, 7'.59  ..  G'23 

9-70  9 10 


Thomson  gives  the  following  as  the  composition  of 
the  ash  of  barley  and  malt : — 

Centesilually  represented. 


R.  D.  Thoms«>n. 


Barley. 

Malt. 

U-54 

Soda, 

. . . 8-86 

6 08 

Lime, 

. . . 3-23 

....  3-89 

Magnesia, 

Ferric  oxide, 

4-30 

9-82 

. . . 0-83 

1-59 

Phosphoric  acid  lP.,0^),.... 

...  3G-80 

3.5  34 

Sulphuric  acid  (SO3), 

...  0-16 

....  — 

Chlorine, 

...  0 1.5 

....  trace. 

Silica 

. ..  29-67 

ioo“oo 

28-74 

100-00 

Barley  (Way  and  Ogston.) 


Constituents  of  Barley. 


Water 

Starch, 

Fat, 

Cellulose, 

Sugar, 

Nitrogenous  bodies,  . ... 

Nitrogen, 

Ash, 

Phosphoric  acid  ( P.,0=), . 
Silica  (SiO,),... 


Fehlixo  and  Faisst. 

POLSON. 

POGGIALE. 

Five  Samples  Wurteinburg. 

Two  Samples  Wurtemburg, 
without  husk. 

New  Scotch. 

Mean  of 
Analysis. 

13-91  — 15-60 

12-97  — 14-33 

12 

13-7 

1 79-53  — 81-08 

1 78-60  — 82-92 

52.7 

2-6 

74-5 

0-2 

2-58  — 4-,55 

1-26  — 1-84 

11-5 

3-4 

— 



4-2 



1201  — 15-73 

13-71  — 17-46 

13-2 

7-8 

2-62  — 3 04 

2-10  — 211 

2-8 

0-3 

0-95  — 1-13 

0-99  — 1-09 

— 

— 

1-51  — 0-86 

0-13  — 017  » 

— 

Potash  (K.3O), 

Soda  (NujO), 

Lime  ft'ajU), 

Magnesia  (Mg.^0). 

Ferric  oxide  (FcjOjl, 

Sulphuric  acid  (SCj) 

Silica  (SiO,,) 

Carhonic  acid  (CO.J, 

Phosiihoric  acid  (P^Oj) 

Potassium  chloride, 

8odium  chloride, 

Chevalier  Baidey. 

Moldavian. 

Long-eared 
Nultin.-'liaiii 
or  Sandy 
Soil. 

Clay  Soil. 

Sandy  Soil, 

Loamy  Soil. 

Chalky  Soil. 

Clay  Soil. 

Sandy  Soil. 

26  83 

3 62 
4-78 
1-.54 

1- 30 
29-79 

4-3.5 

25-32 

2- 47 

22-43 

1-42 

1- 96 
10-00 

0 87 

2- 82 
22-2.5 

37-67 

0-.5G 

24-97 

0 51 
2-97 
8 00 
0-84 
0-92 

22-08 

38-26 

1 44 

28-60 

2-97 

6-90 

1-46 

trace. 

18-47 

38-78 
1 -29 
1-.59 

37-22 

2-92 

7-63 

trace. 

0- .'G 
17-27 

30-76 

1- 93 
201 

19-78 
0 89 
4-20 
815 
0-93 
0-.39 
27-66 

37-99 

trace. 

26-61 

1-26 

1-26 

9-32 

0-24 

0-47 

30-35 

30-08 

0-41 

22-46 

4-!i3 

1-88 

8-47 

0-10 

O-.53 

28-09 

32-92 

0-61 

32-02 

1-21 

3-39 

10-99 

0-1.5 

trace. 

21-12 

0-48 

29-92 

0-72 

100  00 

99-98 

99-99 

100-00 

100-00 

99-99 

100-00 

99-99 

100-00 

Ash  in  100  parts  of  fresh  barlev, 

2 32  • 

2-6.5 

2-47 

2-28 

2-39 

2-28 

2-.55 

2-07 

2-20 

Ash  in  100  parts  of  dry  barley, 

2 03 

2-30 

2-15 

2-07 

2-13 

2-03 

2-31 

1-79 

1-99 

Sulphur  in  iOOO  parts  of  dry  barley,.. 

3-53 

0-96 

1-21 

0-74 

1-83 

2-42 

1-.54 

1-58 

1-41 
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The  ultimate  constituents  of  a sample  of  barley, 
anrl  of  malt  made  from  it,  is  given  below,  thus  show- 
ing the  alteration  in  the  grain  by  malting : — 


Barley. 

Malt. 

Cnrlion,  . . 

Natural  State. 

..  41-G4  .. 

At  212®. 

4611 

Natural  Stivte, 

..  42-44  .. 

At  212®. 

43-93 

Hviho^en, 

..  6 0->  .. 

6-6.5 

. . 6*64 

7-00 

Nitroseii.. 

..  1-81  .. 

201 

..  i-ii  .. 

1-29 

Oxygen,... 

. . 37-6G  .. 

41 -OG 

..  43-08  .. 

46-51 

Ash 

..  3-41  ..• 

4-17 

1-G8  .. 

1-27 

Water, . . . 

..  9-46  .. 

— 

5-05  . . 

— 

100  00 

100-00 

100  00 

100-00 

Idle  mean  of  a number  of  experiments  relative  to 
the  loss  which  barley  sustains  by  malting,  indicated 
19  per  cent. 

The  whole  of  the  loss  is  not  solid  matter,  as  barley 
uncrushed  contains  13-1  per  cent,  of  water;  and 
malt,  in  the  same  condition,  7 '00  per  cent. 

There  thus  remain  13  per  cent,  of  solid  loss. 

Muspratt  found  that  a mean  of  several  trials  gave 
for  the  ash  of  barley  S'O ; and  for  that  of  malt,  2'52 
per  cent.  Now,  as  100  of  the  former  are  equal  to 
80  of  the  latter,  the  quantity  of  ash  which  malt 
should  contain  is  2'42,  if  the  loss  of  organic  and 
inorganic  matter  was  equable,  which  it  is  observed 
to  be,  almost  approximately,  from  this  experiment ; 
for  the  relation  of  the  ash  which  has  disappeared,  or 
0‘48  per  cent.,  bears  almost  the  some  proportion  to 
tlie  organic  matter  removed,  as  the  total  quantity 
of  ash  in  barley  does  to  the  whole  of  the  organic 
matter  in  that  grain.  Thus,  barley  contains  84  per 
cent  of  ilrij  organic  matter  and  3 per  cent,  of  ash, 
while  malt  has  lost  0 48  per  cent,  of  ash,  and  12-52 
of  organic  matter,  and  by  c:dculation — 

As  3 : 0-48  84  : 13-4. 

A remarkable  coincidence,  as  if  proving  that  water 
is  incapable  of  removing  the  inorganic  portion  of 
plants,  until  the  organic  matter  has  undergone  such 
a change  as  to  allow  the  ash  to  separate. 

From  the  above,  the  loss  sustained  by  barley  in 
m.alting  may  be  stated  thus : — 


Water, 6-00 

f-nline  matter, 0-48 

Organic  matter, 12-.V2 


19-00 

Water. — Good  water  in  a brewery  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  but  what  should  constitute  the 
compo.sition  of  a good  water  is  with  brewers  a much 
deb.ated  question. 

Ferhaps  nothing  in  nature  is  more  variable  in 
character  than  this  apparently  simple  fluid,  which  is 
not  the  w/nn  pnrn  which  it  seems,  and  which  it  was 
fonncrly  believed  to  be,  but  a heterogeneous  mixture 
of  alkaline  and  metallic  salts,  acids,  gases,  and  occa- 
sionally even  animal  and  vegefcible  matter,  some 
of  which  are  held  in  chemical  union,  and  others  in 
mechanical  suspension.  Pure  water,  or  hydrogen 
oxide  (11.^0),  is  only  obtained  by  art. 

Some  brewers  prefer  soft  and  others  hard  water, 
whilst  a few  are  quite  indifferent  on  this  point. 

IV  ere  the  density  of  the  worts,  and  the  value  of 


cold  water  for  refrigeration  and  other  purposes,  alone 
to  be  considered,  there  would  be  little  hesitation  in 
their  choice;  but  the  constituents  of  the  water  are 
of  importonce,  accordingly  as  the  beer  to  be  brewed 
is  to  be  drunk  speedily,  or  is  intended  to  be  kept  for 
a prolonged  period ; therefore,  though  a brewer 
already  established  can  seldom  choose  a different 
spring  or  stream,  the  case  is  much  altered  when  the 
site  of  a new  brewhouse  is  to  be  selected. 

Water  entirely  free  from  saline  matter,  or  which 
holds  it  only  in  very  small  quantity,  is  unfit  for 
brew'ing. 

In  England  nearly  every  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  brewing  holds  that  water  which  contains  a large 
quantity  of  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime),  earthy  car- 
bonates, and  no  organic  matter,  is  best  adapted  for 
this  purpose. 

Many  reasons  are  given  for  this.  Hassall  says  ; 
— During  ebullition  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  water,  by  which  the  carbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia  are  retained  in  solution,  is  expelled,  and 
those  salts  are  precipitated.  Again,  the  alkaline 
phosphates  present  in  malt  have  the  power  of  con- 
verting sulphate  of  lime  into  phosphate,  which  is 
thrown  down  ; an  alkaline  sulphate,  which  is  soluble, 
being  synchronously  formed.  The  greater  part  of 
the  pho.sphate  of  lime  produced  is  redissolved  in  the 
acid  generated  during  the  fermentation ; conse- 
quently the  water,  from  being  hard,  thus  becomes 
comparatively  soft,  and  in  this  state  is  well  suited  for 
extracting  the  active  properties  of  the  malt  and  hops. 

This  is  entirely  speculative,  and  is  not  based  on 
experiment;  nevertheless,  the  theory  is  ingenious. 

Another  advantage  claimed  for  the  use  of  hard 
water  is,  that  more  saccharine  matter  can  be  left  in 
the  beer,  by  which  its  fulness  and  flavour  w-ill  be 
increased,  and  its  liability  to  become  acid  prevented. 

German  brewers,  how-ever,  consider  the  presence 
of  mineral  salts  in  the  water  as  uniformly  bad,  and 
Mulder  has  pointed  out  that  the  action  of  these 
salts  in  producing  hard  water  in  the  mashing  process, 
is  very  much  the  same  as  that  which  occurs  when 
peas  or  beans  are  boiled  in  hard  water,  as  compared 
with  the  result  when  they  are  boiled  in  soft  water. 
In  the  case  of  vegetables,  hard  water  produces  a 
leathery  insoluble  toughness  in  the  skin,  and  prevents 
it  bursting ; whereas  the  soft  water  allows  the  con- 
tents to  come  out  more  easily.  Mulder  therefore 
says : — “ I object  to  keeping  the  albuminous  matter 
insoluble ; I want  to  get  all  that  is  possible  out  of 
the  malt.” 

English  brewers,  on  the  other  hand,  working  on  a 
different  system,  and  brewing  beers  which  are  not 
intended  to  be  drunk  for  some  months  afterwards, 
are  justly  afraid  of  having  too  large  a quantity  of 
albuminous  matter  in  the  solution  from  the  mash, 
because  these  albuminous  constituents  are  the  most 
poweiful  agents  in  continuing  fermentation  beyond 
the  point  at  which  they  wish  it  to  cease. 

Water  loaded  with  organic  matter,  like  that  of  the 
Thames,  is  a decided  loss  to  the  brewer,  as  the  vege- 
table and  animal  remains  are  decomposed  during 
brewing,  and  carry  with  them  some  portion  of  the 
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strength  of  the  wort,  besides  rendering  it  and  tlie 
beer  liable  to  spoil. 

IMessrs.  Allsopp  & Sons,  Messrs.  Bass  & Co., 
IMessrs.  Salt  & Co.,  and  other  eminent  Burton 
brewers,  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  quality 
of  their  beer,  and  many  conjectures  have  been  .made 
to  account  for  the  excellence  and  superiority  of  the 
article  brewed  in  that  locality.  Their  success  has  ,arisen 
in  a great  measure  from  the  quality  of  the  water  they 
use.  The  water  from  the  Burton  springs  is  very 
hard,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  quantity  of  earthy  and 
alkaline  sulphates  and  carbonates,  and,  a priori,  it 
would  be  considered  but  ill  adapted  for  the  purposes 
of  the  brewer.  This,  however,  as  long  experience 
has  shown,  is  not  the  case. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  by  Dr.  Bottinger, 
brewer  to  IMessrs.  Allsopp  & Sons,  of  the  water 
used  in  that  celebrated  establishment : — 

Amount  of  Ingi'edients 
iu  the  iinper.  gallon. 

Kepre-sented  in  Grains. 


Chloride  of  sodium, 10’12 

Sulphate  of  potash, 7’G.5 

Sulphate  of  lime, IS'96 

Sulphate  of  magnesia, 9’95 

Carhonate  of  lime, l.l'Sl 

(,'arhonate  of  magnesia, 1 '70 

Carhonate  of  iron, O'GO 

Silica, 0'79 


65-28 

Some  years  ago  Cooper  analyzed  water  taken 
from  a well  at  the  brewery  of  Messrs.  Bass  & Co. 
lie  found — 


carbonic  acid  in  the  uncombined  state,  keeping  the 
! carbonates  in  solution. 

IMuspratt  suggests  that  when  brewers  in  certain 
districts  are  compelled  to  use  soft  water,  or  that 
which  runs  off  moors  or  fens,  for  want  of  better,  they 
i shoidd  impregnate  them  at  second  hand  with  gypsum, 

[ or  with  such  limestones  as  are  easily  procurable.  He 
states  that  this  iilan  has  been  found  most  serviceable, 
and  the  ale  obtained  from  such  artificial  water  has 
nearly  equalled  the  renowned  product  of  Burton. 

The  imitation  of  the  Burton  w-ater  can  be  rendered 
more  complete  by  adding  salt  as  well  as  gypsum  to 
any  soft  water. 

Dr.  Grahaji  thinks  that  though  the  suljihate  of 
lime  has  certainly  very  much  to  do  w-ith  the  proper- 
ties of  the  Burton  water;  nevertheless  something  is 
also  due  to  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  magnesium, 
calcium,  &c.,  likewise  present.  Practical  brew-ers 
are  aware  that  in  many  cases  when  the  water  con- 
tains a certain  quantity  of  chlorides,  the  ale  produced 
is  as  much  to  be  depended  on  for  its  long  keeping 
qualities  as  that  made  with  water  containing  sulphate 
of  lime. 

Hop.s. — The  wort,  as  prepared  from  malt  alone,  is 
unpalatable.  To  make  it  potable,  and  insure  the 
permanence  of  its  flavour,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  make  some  addition  to  it  previous  to  fermentiition. 
This  effect  is  best  produced  by  means  of  hops. 

Hops  are  the  strobiles  or  catkins  of  hwimlnx  Inpyliix, 
a dioecious  plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Urti- 
caceoe,  the  culture  of  which  was  first  introduced  into 
England  from  Flanders  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 


Carbonate  of  lime, 9'93 

Siil])hnte  of  lime 54'40 

Chloride  of  calcium 13'28 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  0'83 


78-44 

The  wdiole  of  the  water  used  at  Burton  for  brew- 
ing is  spring  -w-ater,  and  not  that  of  the  river  Trent, 
as  has  been  erroneously  sujtposed. 

On  boiling  it  deposits  a large  amount  of  carbonates 
of  calcium  and  magnesium,  besides  a small  quantity 
of  calcium  sulphate  ; a little  iron,  which  it  contains, 
becomes  also  eliminated. 

The  geological  formation  from  which  this  water 
appears  to  emanate  is  New  Red  Sandstone ; in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Burton  there  are  large  strata  of 
new  red  mai-1,  with  a considerable  amount  of  gj-psum. 

The  w-ater  employed  at  the  brewery  of  Messrs. 
Te-iley  & Son,  Leeds,  bears  some  analogy  to  the 
preceding,  as  will  be  seen  on  referring  to  the  an- 
nexed analysis  by  Muspratt. 


Per  Gallou. 


Carbonate  of  lime, T 

Carbonate  of  magnesia, j 

Carbonate  of  the  jirotoxide  of  iron 

(Ferrous  carbonate), 

Sulphate  of  lime, 

Sulphate  of  soda, 

Sulphate  of  magnes-a 

Chloride  of  sodium, 

(chloride  of  magnesium 

Loss, 


19-78  grains. 


0- 93  ‘ 

4-97  ‘ 

13-09  ‘ 

9-73  • 

7-11  ‘ 

4-74  ‘ 

1- 72  ‘ 


C2-07 

The  three  waters  contain  a varying  amount  of 


The  various  parts  of  the  hop  are  scales,  nuts,  and 
lupulinic  grains  or  glands.  The  scales  are  the  enlarged 
and  persistent  bracts  enclosing  the  nuts,  w-hich  arc 
small,  hard,  nearly  globular,  and  covered  with  aro- 
matic superficial  glands,  commonly  termed  “yellow 
powder  ” or  “ lupulin.”  These  form  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  strobiles. 

Dry  hops  ought  to  yield  about  one-sixth  of  these 
grains.  They  are  usi:ally  mingled  w-ith  silica. 

Pereira  says  they  are  rounded,  of  a cellular  tex- 
ture, golden-yellow  coloured,  somewhat  transjiarent, 
and  are  sessile,  or  nearly  so. 

Tlie  common  centre  around  which  the  cells  are 
arranged  has  been  denominated  the  hi/nm.  They 
lose  their  spherical  form  by  drying,  and,  w-hen  placed 
in  water,  give  out  an  immense  number  of  minute 
globules.  Under  different  circumstances  they  be- 
come ruptured,  allow-ing  an  inner  envelope  to  escape. 

The  scales  and  lupulinic  grains  have  been  analyzeil 
by  Payen,  Ciievallier,  and  Pelle-fan,  with  the 
following  results : — 

Lupulinic  Grains. 

Ceutesiuially  renieseuteil 


Volatile  oil, 2-00 

Bitter  principle — lupulin, 10-30 

Kesin, .55-00 

Lignin, 32  00 

Fatty,  astringent,  and  gummy  matters,  1 

malic  and  carbonic  acids,  salts,  as  malate  ' dagej 
of  lime,  acetate  of  ammonia,  chloride  of  [ 
potassium,  sulphate  of  potassa,  &c., ) 

Loss -70 


100-00 
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The  scales  were  found  to  consist  of  astringent 
matter,  inert  colouring  matter,  chlorophyl,  gum, 
lignin,  and  salts  of  potassium,  calcium,  and  am- 
monium, contiiining  acetic,  hydrochloric,  sulphuric, 
nitric,  and  other  acids. 

The  scales  usually  have  lupulinic  matter  adhering, 
from  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  free  them. 

Dr.  Yves  also  examined  lupulin,  and  obtiiued — 

CeiitesiiuHlly  represented. 


Tfumin, 4’16 

Extractive, 8’33 

bitter  [)riiici])lc, 9'16 

Wax 10-00 

Ue>iii 30'00 

Lisniii, 38 '33 

Losa '0*2 


100-00 

Oil  o ' Hops. — A volatile  oil  is  procured  by  dis- 
tilling the  lupulinic  grains  or  the  hops  with  water. 
It  has  a yellowish  colour,  an  acrid  taste,  and  its  odour 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  strobiles.  It  is  partially 
soluble  in  water,  but  more  so  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  has  a specific  gravity  of  0-910,  becomes  resinified 
by  kee))ing,  and  is  said  to  have  a narcotic  influence 
on  the  system.  The  water  which  distils  over  with 
the  oil  contains  acetate  of  ammonia. 

RunoLPH  Wagnek  investigated  oil  of  hops.  He 
distilled  the  oil  from  fresh  hops  with  water.  It  con- 
stituted about  8 per  cent,  of  the  air-dried  flowers. 
It  possessed  a clear  brownish-yellow  colour,  and  had 
a strong  odour  of  hops,  and  a slightly  bitter  taste 
analogous  to  tliyme.  Its  specific  gravity  was  0-908 
at  61°  Fahr.  (16°-1  C.).  It  scarcely  reddened  litmus 
paper,  and  was  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
requiring  more  than  600  times  its  weight  for  solu- 
tion. It  contiiined  no  sulphur.  Tlie  oil,  rendered 
anhydrous  by  distillation  over  fused  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, partly  evaporates  at  a temperature  below  the 
boiling  point  of  water.  It  begins  to  boil  at  257° 
Fahr.  (125°  C.),  rising  to  347°  Fahr.  (175°  C.),  where 
it  remains  stationary  for  some  time,  and  at  which 
temperature  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  clear  oil  distils 
over.  'Ihe  iiortion  passing  over  between  347°  Fahr. 
and  437°  Fahr.  (175°  C.  and  225°  C.),  and  constituting 
one-half  of  the  oil,  was  also  very  clear,  and  had  the 
odour  of  the  crude  oil.  'I’hat  which  passed  over 
between  437°  Fahr.  and  455°  Fahr.  (225°  C.  to  235°  C.) 
w.os  of  a yellow  colour.  The  residue  in  the  retort, 
about  one-sixth  of  the  quantity  submitted  to  dis- 
tillation, was  brownish,  and  like  turpentine.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  oil  of  hops  is  a mixture  of 
oils.  The  crude  oil  does  not  give,  with  ammoniacal 
silver  solution,  a metallic  mirror.  It  is  therefore  not 
an  aldehyde.  When  mixed  with  alcohol-potassa.  it 
becomes  brown,  and  when  distilled  affords  alcohol 
and  an  oil  having  the  odour  of  rosemary. 

After  the  greatest  part  of  the  oil  and  spirit  has 
distilleel  over  a violent  action  takes  place,  hydrogen 
is  evolved,  and  pota.ssium  carbonate,  mixed  with  a 
))otassium  salt  of  a volatile  fatty  acid,  remains : the 
latter,  when  decomposed  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
evolves  an  odour  in  licating  the  presence  of  caprylic 
and  pelargouic  acids. 


From  Paten  and  Chevallier’s  analyses  and  re- 
port the  oil  was  supposed  to  resemble  oils  of  mustard, 
asafeetida,  &c.,  and  to  belong  to  the  ethereal  oils 
containing  sulphur ; that  it  dissolved  largely  in  water, 
and  on  this  account  preserved  the  beer ; and  that  it 
acted  partly  as  the  narcotic  in  beer  and  hops. 

According  to  Wagner  the  oil  is  isomeric  with 
Borneo  camphor,  oils  of  cajeput  and  bergamot,  and 
with  the  aldehyde  of  camphoric  acid.  This  chemist, 
in  conj'inction  with  Dr.  Bibra,  made  experiments 
uimn  animals  to  ascei-tain  whether  the  oil  of  hopis 
acted  as  a narcotic.  They  found  it  had  no  such 
action. 

Lupulin. — This  substance  is  the  yellow,  granular, 
aromatic  powder  which  is  found  at  the  base  of  the 
cones  of  the  hoj)s,  and  forms  from  8 to  18  per  cent, 
of  the  cones  themselves. 

Lupulin  contains  five  different  substances,  viz.,  a 
volatile  oil,  a resin,  a nitrogenous  substance,  a bitter 
principle,  and  a gummy  substance.  The  cones  con- 
tain about  2 i^er  cent,  of  the  volatile  oil  of  hops. 
The  oil  and  resin  combined  probably  gives  to  beer 
its  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  whilst  the  bitter 
principle  (lupulin)  tends  to  preserve  it. 

The  bitter  principle  of  hops,  lupulite  or  true  lupu- 
lin, may  be  obtained  by  treating  the  aqueous  extract 
of  lupulinic  grains,  combined  with  a little  hme,  with 
alcohol.  The  solution  thus  formed  is  to  be  evapo- 
rated, the  mass  treated  with  water,  and  the  solution 
again  boiled  to  dryness.  The  residue,  on  washing 
with  ether,  is  lupidin.  It  is  uncrystallizable,  white, 
very  bitter,  soluble  in  twenty  parts  of  water,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether  slightly  so.  The 
aqueous  solution  froths  on  agitation,  and  according 
to  Pereira,  gives  no  precqiitate  with  tincture  of 
galls  or  acetate  of  lead.  Lupulin  contains  no  nitro- 
gen. It  is  said  to  have  caused  loss  of  appetite  and 
diminished  digestive  power  when  administered  in 
small  doses. 

Dr.  Yves  first  applied  the  term  lupulin  to  tl.e 
pollen  or,  as  it  is  technically  denominated,  the  “ con- 
dition ” of  the  hop  ; the  name  has  been  applied  since, 
however,  to  the  bitter  extract  of  the  scales. 

Other  Constituents. — The  tannin  serves,  in  brewing, 
to  precipitate  the  nitrogenized  or  albuminous  matter 
of  the  barley,  and  therefore  assists  clarification. 

The  resin  has  a golden-yellow  colour,  becomes 
orange-yellow  on  exposure  to  tlie  air,  dissolves  both 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  apparently  the  oil  changed 
by  oxidation. 

A decoction  of  hops  feebly  reddens  litmus,  owing 
to  free  acid  being  present;  sidphuric  and  tannic 
acids,  and  also  lime,  may  be  detected  in  it  even  by 
those  who  have  little  experience  in  analysis. 

Hops,  in  their  usual  marketable  state,  lose  between 
1 1 and  12  per  cent,  of  their  weight  when  dried  at 
212°  Falir.  (100°  C.),  and  leave,  on  burning,  from  5 
to  8 per  cent  of  ash. 

Holden  obtained,  on  incinerating  a good  sample 
of  hops,  7-708  per  cent,  of  incrganic  residue. 

The  ash  of  hops  varies  very  much  in  its  comjiosi- 
tion,  as  may  be  seen  from  inspection  of  the  analyses 
given  below : — 
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Constituents  op  the  Ash  op  Hop  Cones. 


, 

Way  & Ogston. 

H.  Watts. 

Bentley 

Goldin? 

Gi*ape 

Grape 

Variety. 

\ariety. 

Variety. 

V’ariety. 

Potash,  

11-98 

24-88 

25-56 

19-41 

Soda, 

— 

— 

— 

0-70 

Lime, 

17-93 

21-59 

18-47 

14-15 

Magnesia, 

5-94 

4-69 

5-27 

5-34 

Alumina, 

— 

— 

— 

1-18 

Ferric  O.xide, 

1-86 

1*75 

1-41 

2-71 

Snl|ihuric  Acid, 

7-01 

7-27 

11-68 

8-28 

Chlorine 

— 

— 

— 

2-26 

Silica, 

2-2-97 

19-71 

9-99 

17-88 

Carbonic  Acid, 

5-44 

2-17 

4-54 

11-01 

?hosphoric  Acid, 

-21-38 

14-47 

17 -.58 

14-64 

Chloride  of  Potassinni 

5-45 

— 

4-34 



Chloride  of  Sodium, 

_ 

3-42 

0-12 



Charcoal  and  Loss, 

— 

— 

— 

2-44 

99-96 

99-95 

98-96 

100-00 

Ash  per  cent,  of  drv  hops,  .... 

8-07 

5-95 

7-21 



“ “ fresh  hops, .. . 

7 27 

5 "22 

6-52 

6-5 

Preparation. — The  drying  of  the  hop  constitutes  a 
very  important  part  of  its  management ; it  is  per- 
formed in  kilns,  generally  of  very  unscientific  construc- 
tion, and  apparently  capable  of  great  improvement. 

In  Sussex  these  are  termed  “oast-houses.”  The 
heat  imparted  by  the  fire  in  drying  is  of  great 
unportance,  and  should  in  no  instance  exceed  119° 
or  120°  Fahr.  (48°-3  to  48°‘8  C.). 

The  farina  or  pollen  which  falls  through  the  hair- 
cloth or  wire,  in  the  course  of  desiccation,  is  a 
valuable  article,  and  is  denominated  “ hop-dust.”  If 
care  is  taken  that  no  particles  of  fire  fall  into  the 
kiln-pit,  and  the  hop-dust  be  frequently  removed 
therefrom,  so  as  to  insure  its  freedom  from  extran- 
eous matter,  it  is  scarcely  less  useful  to  the  brewer 
than  hops  themselves.  One  pound  of  the  dust  is 
equal  to  four  times  the  quantity  of  the  strobiles.  In 
dark-coloured  or  common  beer  a small  amount  may 
always  be  used  without  injury. 

According  to  Brande,  in  order  to  give  the  hops  a 
good  colour,  they  are  subjected  to  fumigation  with 
sulphurous  acid  ; after  this  process  they  are  packed 
into  sacks  or  “ pockets,”  and  subjected  to  gi-eat 
pressure,  so  as  to  prevent  access  of  air  and  their 
consequent  deterioration. 

Qi/alities. — The  medicinal  properties  of  hops  are 
numerous.  The  odorous  emanations  arising  from 
them  possess,  according  to  Pereira,  marked  nar- 
cotic properties.  Hence  a pillow  of  the  cones  has 
often  been  prescribed  to  promote  sleeji,  in  cases 
where  the  administration  could  not  be  effected,  or 
would  have  been  objectionable.  Probably  the  ima- 
gination has  much  to  do  with  the  effect  jnoduced. 
Both  infusion  and  tincture  of  hojis  are  mihl  and 
agreeable  aromatic  tonics.  They  sometimes  manifest 
iliuretic,  or,  when  the  skin  is  kept  warm,  sudorific 
qualities.  Their  sedative,  soporific,  and  anodyne 
properties  are  very  uncertain. 

Tlie  lupulinic  grains  are  aromatic  and  tonic,  and 
appear  to  be  soothing,  tranquillizing,  and  slightly 
sedative  and  soporific.  Hops  have  been  given 
utcrnally  to  relieve  restlessness  consequent  upon 


exhaustion  or  fatigue,  to  induce  sleep  in  the  wake- 
fulness of  mania  and  other  maladies,  to  calm  nervous 
irritation,  and  to  relieve  pain  in  gout  and  rheuma- 
tism. They  have  also  been  applied  topically  in  the 
form  of  a fomentation  or  poultice,  as  a resolvent  or 
discutient  in  painful  swellings  or  tumours. 

The  properties  of  hops  in  brewing  are  important, 
but  may  be  given  in  few  words. 

They  render  the  beer  more  stimulant  and  cordial, 
and  the  bitter  principle  overcomes  the  disagreeable 
sweetness  arising  from  the  malt,  and  which,  if  un- 
neutralized, might  be  offensive,  if  not  injurious,  to 
persons  having  weak  digestive  organs. 

The  stimulatmg  and  strengthening  qualities  found 
in  bitter  beer,  may  be  said  to  be  owing  almost 
entirely  to  the  hops. 

They  are  slightly  anti-fermentive,  and  but  for  the 
use  of  them  in  brewing  the  ale  produced  would  soon 
undergo  the  acetous  fermentation,  or,  in  popular 
language,  become  sour. 

Selection. — The  flavour  of  the  Golding  or  Farnham 
hops  is  rich  and  delicate,  but  the  plant  is  one  of  the 
most  tender  cultivated,  and  the  crop  is  uncertain. 
They  are  the  heaviest,  conseipicntly  possessing  the 
greatest  amount  of  farina  or  condition,  and  the  flower 
is  the  most  diminutive. 

The  Flemish  plant  produces  a large  flower,  often  3 
inches  in  length,  and  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
hardy  kinds.  It  is  productive,  but  of  light  weight, 
and  is  ill-flavoured. 

In  the  districts  of  Kent  and  Sussex  the  Canterbury 
grape,  a very  good  and  useful  hop  in  the  trade,  is 
much  cultivated. 

Other  varieties  are  produced  in  various  jjarts  of 
the  country,  especially  in  a district  called  North  Clay, 
in  Nottinghamshire.  These  hops  are  strong,  and  fit 
only  for  ji«rtcr  brewing,  even  when  mellowed  by  age. 

Farnhams  are  in  much  repute  with  brewers,  and 
bring  a high  price.  The  North  Clays  rank  next  in 
taste,  and  fetch  a better  price  with  a certain  chiss  of 
buyers  than  those  from  Kent,  though  not  generally 
so  high  as  the  Farnham  variety.  Those  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Canterbuiy  are  much  prized.  The 
produce  of  the  county  of  Kent  is  pre-eminent  both 
for  strength  and  flavour,  but  varies  considerably  as 
the  season  is  more  or  less  projiitious.  The  Wealds 
are  celebrated  in  some  of  tlie  southern  and  midland 
counties,  but  in  those  more  north,  as  in  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire,  the  Worcesters  are  preferred  for 
their  mildness,  and  for  the  grateful  sensation  they 
yield ; some  use  a few  Sussex  or  Kents  with  them, 
but  most  brewers  in  the  counties  just  referred  to 
reject  tlie  growth  of  Kent  as  unpleasing  to  their 
customers. 

But  however  good  the  produce  of  any  district  may 
be  in  general,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there 
are  no  bad  samples  of  those  varieties. 

Such  lots  should  be  chosen  as  are  heaviest,  because 
it  is  the  failna  which  gives  weight ; and  hops  which 
lose  a pai’t  of  it  from  fine  weather  or  over-ripeness, 
in  picking  or  turning  on  the  “ oast,”  will  considerably 
diminish  in  gravity. 

They  should  feel  clammy  when  handled,  should 
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be  uniform  in  colour,  without  gTconish  particles  in 
the  flower,  and  full  of  hard  seeds  and  farina  or 
“condition.”  The  brighter  the  colour  the  greater 
the  estimation  in  which  the  sample  is  held. 

Mould  may  be  discovered  in  the  sample  by  the 
sprig  of  the  flower  being  partly  bare  of  leaf.  Par- 
ticular attention  must  also  be  paid  to  crust  proceed- 
ing from  damp  or  bad  keeping,  as  it  injures  the 
quality  more  than  age. 

From  the  uncertainty  of  the  seasons,  the  hop  is 
an  article  liable  to  considerable  fluctuations  in  its 
commercial  value.  The  duty  upon  hops  was  for- 
merly 2d.  per  lb.,  with  5 per  cent,  added.  In  1861 
this  was  reduced  to  l^d.  In  1863  the  duty  was 
wholly  repealed.  Latterly  foi'cign  hops  have  been 
used  to  a considerable  extent  by  many  brewers,  even 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  ales ; they  do  not, 
however,  possess  that  richness  of  flavour  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  English  growth,  and  hence  they  are 
never  used  alone,  but  mixed  with  English  hops  in 
different  proportions,  varying  from  a third  to  a sixth 
of  the  latter.  This  mixture  is  found  to  answer 
tolerably  well,  where  considerable  bitterness  is  re- 
quired fuid  the  flavour  is  thought  to  be  unimportant. 

A “ pocket”  of  hops,  if  they  be  good  in  quality, 
well  cured,  and  tightly  pressed,  will  weigh  about  1 j 
cwt.  'I’his  is  the  finest  sort  for  ale-brewing. 

The  brown  varieties  used  for  porter  and  stout  are 
jiacked  in  coarse  bags,  which  should  weigh  about 
2^  cwts. 

If  the  weight  of  either  sort  exceeds  or  falls  much 
short  of  this  medium  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  hops  are  of  inferior  quality,  or  have  been  badly 
dressed  for  market. 

Brewing  — This  operation  may  be  divided  into  six 
sections,  viz.:  1,  Pumping;  2,  grinding;  3,  mash- 
ing; 4,  boiling;  5,  cooling;  6,  fermenting  and 
cleansing. 

Pnmpiiifi. — The  water  or  “ liquor  ” has  nearly 
always  to  be  pumped,  and  in  some  cases  also  the 
wort  or  beer.  As  the  pumping  of  wort  or  beer  will 
be  referred  to  in  other  sections,  pumping  the  water, 
or  as  it  is  termed  in  the  brewery  “ hquor,”  need  only 
be  noted  in  this. 

A good  supply  of  this  most  important  “ liquor  ” is 
always  necessary,  and  is  generally  best  obtained 
from  a well.  A high  service  of  water  is  in  some 
towns  sujiplied  by  water  works,  and  occasionally 
used  for  brewing.  This  of  course  saves  pumping, 
but  liquor  from  a well  is  generally  considered  best 
for  brewing  purposes.  It  is  also  generally  colder, 
and  therefore  better  adapted  for  refrigerating  and 
attemperating.  It  is  essential  that  the  pumps  be 
large  enougli  to  do  their  work  in  a short  time,  so 
that  in  breweries  of  a large  size  the  machinery  need 
not  be  worked  on  jiurpose  for  j)umping  only.  The 
liquor  is  stored  in  a vessel  called  a “cold  liquor 
Lack,”  and  particulars  of  this  vessel  will  now  be 
described. 

Its  capacity  should  be  about  six  barrels  per  quarter 
of  malt  brewed,  but  the  contents  may  vary  con- 
siderably. For  instance,  if  there  be  a regular  and 
good  supply  of  liquor,  the  back  need  not  be  so  large 
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as  when  the  supply  is  uncertain,  although  it  is  well 
to  have  the  back  large  enough.  It  should  not  be 
unnecessarily  large,  as  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
fresh  liquor  is  generally  the  best  for  brewing.  It 
must  be  constructed  of  wood  or  iron.  Generally  it 
is  made  of  wood  if  indoors,  and  of  cast  iron  if  out 
of  dooi’s.  Wrought  iron  is  also  occasionally  used,  but 
for  very  small  backs  only,  which  are  to  be  placed 
indoors.  Wrought  or  cast  iron  may  be  galvanized, 
but  it  is  very  seldom  desired.  A few  cast-iron  backs 
have  been  enamelled  inside,  but  since  this  about 
doubles  the  cost,  they  are  not  in  request. 

In  position,  the  water  back  should  be  the  highest 
utensil  in  a brewery,  and  command  eveiy  other. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  make  it  serve  as  a loof  to  a 
part  of  the  building;  but  some  brewers  object  to 
the  liquor  being  exposed  to  the  atmosjihere,  and 
will  have  it  covered  or  indoors.  When  it  is  outside 
there  must  be  access  to  it  from  the  brewery  for 
cleaning,  »&c.  It  must  on  no  account  be  placed  over 
another  utensil  in  such  a position  that  the  steam 
arising  from  the  lower  will  strike  against  the  bottom 
of  the  liquor  back.  This  applies  jiarticularly  to 
the  iron  backs,  as  the  steam  would  readily  condense 
against  the  cold  iron  and  become  a great  nuisance. 
In  proportion  the  width  is  frequently  about  half  the 
length  ; but  length  and  width  are  not  im23ortant.  It 
slioidd  not  be  very  deej) — say  3 or  4 feet— be- 
cause, as  it  is  the  highest  utensil,  it  requires  multi- 
tudinous supports,  and  if  shallow,  of  course  the 
weiglit  is  spi-ead  over  a larger  surface. 

The  liquor  back,  when  full  of  water,  weighs  about 
4 cwts.  per  barrel  if  made  of  wood  or  wrought  iron, 
and  about  5 cwts.  per  barrel  if  in  cast  iron.  IVhen 
constructed  of  cast  iron  it  should  be  made  in  jilates 
of  a convenient  ske,  bolted  together  with  wrought- 
iron  screw  bolts.  When  made  of  wood  the  best 
Dantzic  fir  should  be  used. 

In  }ilaces  where  there  is  a deficiency  in  the  supj>ly 
of  hquor  cold  enough  for  refrigerating  and  attemjier- 
ating,  machines  for  the  artificial  jnoduction  of  cold 
are  now  frequently  made  use  of.  (See  Ice-making 
Machines.)  Sometimes  these  machines  are  used  for 
making  ice,  which  is  put  into  the  liquor  to  make 
it  colder ; but,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of 
cold  liquor  that  is  required,  it  is  more  common  to 
cool  the  liquor  direct,  reducing  it  in  tem^ieratiire 
about  20°  Fahr.  (11°  C.) — thus  largely  economizing 
the  quantity  of  liquor  required  for  refrigei’ating. 

Grindiiiy.— Little  need  be  said  on  grinding,  in 
addition  to  what  has  been  already  stated  under 
Alcohol.  It  is  essential  to  have  the  natural  co- 
hesivencss  of  the  grain  destroyed  in  such  a way 
that  the  water  may  have  free  access  to  every  par- 
ticle of  it,  in  order  to  insure  the  entire  extraction  of 
the  valuable  constituents.  Of  the  various  methods 
resorted  to,  whether  by  reducing  the  grain  between 
stones  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  by  steel  mills,  wherein 
it  is  cut  or  torn  in  the  same  manner  as  coffee  is 
ground,  or  by  crushing  between  rollers,  that  mode  is 
l)referable  which  disintegi-ates  the  grain  completely, 
and  loosens  the  husk  from  the  fleshy  parts  without 
separating  the  two. 
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A moment’s  consideration  -will  show  that  these 
conditions  are  not  fulfilled  by  either  of  the  first  two 
methods ; and  it  is  only  by  the  use  of  rollers  that 
the  malt  can  be  properly  prepared.  A secondary 
advantage  is  gained  in  the  facility  with  which  the 
mash  is  racked  off,  leaving  but  little  of  the  extract 
in  the  grains.  When  it  is  ground  fine,  the  malt, 
besides  being  apt  to  “ set  ” and  form  a mucilaginous 
miigma,  retains  much  of  the  liquor,  which  cannot  be 


Fig.  7.  Fig.  8. 


removed  except  by  long  washing,  thus  rendering  the 
worts  dilute,  and  exposing  them  to  the  danger  of 
acetification  in  the  succeeding  treatment.  When 
the  particles  of  the  grains  still  adhere,  though  their 
natural  texture  is  broken,  each  shell  forms,  as  it 
were,  a filter,  through  which  the  clear  liquor  per- 
colates readily,  leaving  any  matter  which  might  be 
taken  up  mechanically  behind.  If  the  gram  be  torn 
or  sliced,  as  by  the  steel  cutting  mills,  in  which  the 


contents  of  the  grain  remains  to  some  extent  ad- 
hering to  the  husk  in  its  natural  state,  considerable 
loss  will  be  sustained,  for  the  water  will  not  pene- 
trate these  parts  during  the  period  usually  allowed 
for  mashing.  That  this  is  the  case  is  evident  from 
the  well-known  fact,  that  dried  malt  will  fioat  on 
water  for  a period  of  twenty-four  hours,  without  ab- 
sorbing enough  of  the  liquid  to  increase  its  gravity 
sufficiently  to  cause  it  to  sink. 

The  annexed  cuts,  Figs.  7,  8,  represent,  in  front 
and  lateral  section,  the  cylinder  malt  mill : i is 
a sloping  trough,  through  which  the  malt  passes 
from  its  bin  or  floor  to  its  hopper.  A,  whence  it 
is  shaken  between  the  iron  rollers,  B,  D,  working 
at  their  extremities  in  bearers  or  sockets  of  hard 
brass,  fitted  securely  into  the  side  frames,  which  are 
also  of  iron ; E is  a screw  passing  through  the  up- 
right, and  serving  to  force  the  bearer  of  one  roller 
towards  that  of  the  other,  so  as  to  bring  them  nearer 
together  when  the  malt  is  wanted  in  a finer  state  of 
division  : G is  the  square  end  of  the  axis,  by  which 
one  of  the  rollers  is  turned.  The  other  rofcites  by 
means  of  a pair  of  equal-toothed  wheels,  H,  fitted  to 
the  opposite  extremities  of  the  axes  of  the  cylinders ; 
(I  is  a catch  working  into  the  teeth  of  a ratchet  wheel, 
not  shown  in  the  engraving,  on  the  end  of  the  rol- 
lers. The  lever,  c,  comes  in  contact  with  the  trough, 
/>,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hopper,  giving  it  a shaking 
motion,  which  discharges  the  malt  upon  the  rollers 
from  the  side  sluice,  a.  ee  are  scraper-plates,  the 
edges  of  which,  pressing  on  the  rollers,  remove  ad- 
hering matter,  and  thus  keep  them  clean. 

The  malt  is  in  the  best  breweries  now  ground,  or 
more  properly  speaking  crushed,  in  the  mill  sketched 
at  Fig.  ff.  It  is  made  to  pass  between  cast-iron 


rollers  with  smooth  surfaces,  the  rollers  varying  in 
size  and  proportion  according  to  the  quantity  to  be 
crushed  ; but  it  may  be  taken  that  the  malt  crusliing 
rolls  should  be  capable  of  crushing  as  many  quarters 
per  hour  as  are  mashed  in  one  operation.  Their 
dimensions  therefore  vary  from  8 inches  wide  and 
8 inches  diameter  to  any  required  size. 

It  is  now  generally  preferred  to  make  one  roll  about 
twice  the  diameter  of  the  other,  and  to  drive  only 


the  larger  roU,  the  smaller  roll  revolving  by  the 
friction  of  the  malt  passing  between  the  two.  'These 
rollers  are  furnished  with  set  screws  so  as  to  regulate 
the  space  between  them  for  the  passage  of  the  malt 
(Fig.  9).  It  is  most  essential  that  good  smooth  sur- 
faces be  maintained  on  the  rolls,  or  otherwise  the 
crusliing  will  be  imperfect,  and  the  uncrushed  malt 
unproductive. 

The  rolls  should  be  furnished  wit’n  a wire  screen 


to  take  out  the  dust,  stones,  &c.,  that  may  be  in  [ 
the  malt.  They  should  not  be  driven  too  fast,  or  tlie 
grist  will  become  heated.  In  some  breweries  the  malt 
is  screened  into  different  sizes,  and  each  size  is  crushed 
by  a separate  pair  of  rolls  differently  set,  so  as  to 
insure  every  grain  being  crushed  to  the  same  extent. 

In  large  breweries,  where  the  malt  is  frequently 
stored  in  bins,  a good  adjunct  is  King’s  patent  grain 
measurer,  which  registers  the  quantity  of  malt  passed 
through  it  It  consists  of  a revolving  wheel  or  drum 
with  compartments. 

The  position  in  the  brewery  of  the  malt  rolls  is  im- 
portant, as  the  malt  hopper  (generally  made  of  wood) 
should  be  commanded  by  the  malt  store,  so  that  the 
malt  can  be  shot  directlj^  into  the  hopper,  and  run 
into  the  rolls.  Where  the  malt  rolls  are  obliged  to 
be  above  the  store,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  elevator, 
or  Jacob’s  ladder,  to  carry  up  the  malt.  The  elevator 
consists  of  an  endless  band  of  leather,  upon  which 
are  fastened  metal  buckets,  running  on  pulleys  driven 
by  steam  power,  the  band  being  inclosed  by  wood 
or  iron  casing.  When  the  malt  has  to  be  conveyed 
some  distance  horizontally  to  the  malt  rolls,  it  is 
generally  done  by  means  of  an  iron  screw  revolving 
in  a tube,  the  screw  being  formed  by  an  iron  shaft 
having  a blade  of  sheet  iron  running  the  whole 
length;  such  an  one  may  be  seen  in  Alcohol, 
Plate  1. 

AMien  the  malt  has  passed  through  the  rolls  it 
is  called  grist,  and  usually  runs  into  a wooden  hopper 
called  the  “ grist  case,”  erected  over  the  “ mash  tun.” 
'I’he  gristca.se,  like  the  malt  hopper,  is-generally  made 
of  wood,  the  large  ones  sometimes  of  iron ; it  should 
contain  sufficient  material  for  one  brewing.  Where 
the  malt  rolls  have  been  placed  too  low  to  command 
the  grist  case  there  must  be  an  elevator,  as  above 
described,  to  raise  the  grist  to  the  required  height. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  where  the  malt  store  is 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  it  should  be  fur- 
nished with  a sack  tackle  for  raising  the  sacks  of 
malt.  In  large  breweries  several  pairs  of  rolls  arc 
used,  as  it  is  not  found  advisable  to  make  rolls  to 
crush  more  than  30  quarters  per  hour ; and  in  such 
cases  it  is  usual  to  k-jep  one  or  more  pairs  of  rolls 
especially  for  crushing  the  black  malt  used  for  porter 
and  stout. 

Mashing. — Mashing  is  the  most  important  part  of 
brewing,  as  by  it  the  brewer  extracts  the  saccharine 
principle  from  the  malt;  and  hence  his  profit  en- 
tirely depends  upon  the  sucecss  of  this  operation. 

'Hie  process  of  mashing  depends  on  the  action  of 
diastase  upon  storch,  under  the  influence  of  heat 
and  moisture.  (See  Alcohol.)  Roughly  speaking, 
diastase  has  the  power  of  converting  about  iiOUO 
times  its  own  weight  of  starch  into  grape  sugar. 

'I'he  theories  which  have  been  broached  from  time 
to  time  as  to  the  action  of  diastase  upon  starch  have 
been  very  various.  Muldei!,  whose  researches  on 
the  cheiiiistry  of  brewing  were  made  some  years  ago, 
supposed  that  the  action  of  this  soluble  albuminous 
matter  was  to  convert  the  starch  into  dextrine  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  afterwards  to  convert  some  of 
that  de.xtrine  already  formed  into  sugar.  ScmvAiiZEi: 
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more  recently  took  the  same  view— viz.,  that  dextrine 
is  first  of  :dl  formed,  and  then  afterwards  converted 
into  sugar.  He  states  that  at  temperatures  above 
65°  to  70°  C.  the  ratio  of  glucose  to  dextrine  is  as 
1 to  3 ; whereas  below  60°  C.,  that  is  below  140° 
Fahr.,  the  ratio  is  about  equal  — viz.,  1 glucose 
to  1 dextrine.  Musculus,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  concluded  from  his  researches  that  3 parts  of 
starch,  when  thoroughly  acted  upon  by  diastase,  pro- 
duced 2 of  dextrine  and  1 of  sugar.  C.  O’Sullivan, 
the  scientific  adviser  of  Messrs.  Bass  & Co.,  asserts 
that  neither  dextrine  or  glucose  are  formed  at  all, 
but  a species  of  sugiu-  (maltase)  having  a struc- 
ture intermediate  between  that  of  grape  sugar  and 
starch. 

Diastase  is  by  long  digestion  dissolved  out  in 
greater  quantitj'  from  the  malt  at  low  temperatures 
than  at  high,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
temperatures  at  which  its  solution  is  most  complete 
is  between  100°  to  140°  Fahr.  (37°'7  to  60°  C.), 
whereas  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  most  active 
in  converting  the  soluble  matters  of  the  mash  into 
a more  sugary  or  saccharine  form  is  much  higher. 

At  low  temperatures  dextrine  is  uniformly  pro- 
duced along  with  the  sugar,  and  then  as  the  temper- 
ature gradually  rises,  more  and  more  of  the  sugar 
is  obtained,  until  a point  is  arrived  at,  at  which 
this  action  upon  dextrine  can  go  no  further. 

Before  stating  the  particular  operations  of  mashing, 
it  may  be  well  to  make  a few  allusions  to  the  quantity 
of  extractive  matter  usually  obtained  from  malt,  and 
the  problem  of  its  thorough  exhaustion,  a point  Av'hich 
is  the  grand  ami  of  mashing.  From  the  analyses 
given  of  malt,  as  well  as  those  of  barley,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  available  constituents  of  the  former 
amount  to  78’3  per  cent,  when  dried  by  the  ordinary 
means ; and  as  a quarter  of  good  malt  generally 
weighs  352  lbs.,  it  follows  that  275'5  lbs.  of  these 
are  available  valuable  matters,  the  remainder  being 
water  and  husk.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  all 
this  quantity  is  not  saccharine  matter,  but  that  there 
exists  in  it  a variable  proportion  of  albumen  and 
gluten ; these,  however,  are  abstracted  to  a great 
extent  in  the  mashing,  and  are  afterwards  removed, 
as  will  be  seen  further  on.  Now,  the  best  practical 
results  average  about  90  to  95  lbs.  per  qr.,  as  shown 
by  the  specific  gravity  saccharimeters  ; but  as  every 
unit  of  this  number  equals  2‘6,  or,  according  to 
Dhing  and  Fage,  and  Casartelli,  2-7  lbs.  of  real 
extract,  it  is  evident  that  the  total  of  the  valuable 
ingredients  is  234  to  249  lbs. ; for  90  X 2'6  = 234 ; 
and  95  X 2’6  = 249 ; but  if  the  calculation  be  made 
according  to  the  latter  authorities,  the  produce  will 
be  243  and  256’5  lbs. 

It  is,  however,  easy  for  the  brewer  to  asceidain 
when  he  is  successful  in  his  exhaustions,  and  also 
what  ought  to  remain  after  fermentation  to  give  body 
to  his  product.  He  should  also  be  able  to  find 
the  amount  sf  extract  in  a wort  from  the  gravity 
of  the  liquor,  as  indicated  by  the  saccharimeter, 
without  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  the  tables,  or 
sliding  rules  accompanying  them ; for  it  frequently 
happens  that  errors  creep  into  such  calculations,  and 
37 
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tlie  results  they  point  to  are  sometimes  greater, 
sometimes  less,  than  the  real  amount  contained  in 
the  worts.  To  do  tliis,  all  that  is  requii-ed  is  to 
multiply  the  indication  by  2'6,  or  2'618 — 2’7  accord- 
ing to  Casartelli — and  the  product  will  be  the  real 
weight  of  extract  in  each  barrel  of  the  wort. 

By  this  means  the  total  extract  per  quarter  in  the 
first  mash  may  be  found,  and  by  deducting  it  from 
275'5  the  remainder  is  what  is  left  in  the  gi-ains  to 
be  extracted  in  the  next  mash ; knowing  this,  the 
amount  of  liquor  employed  may  be  regulated  accord- 
ingly, so  as  to  obtain  a dense  wort,  and  thereby 
avoid  the  danger  of  acetification,  to  which  dilute 
worts  expose  the  products. 

The  process  of  mashing  differs  somewhat  accord- 
ing to  the  use  to  which  the  worts  are  to  be  put.  It 
is  the  object  of  the  vinegar  maker  to  obtain  a wort 
of  such  strength,  or  containing  so  much  saccharine 
matter,  as  will  give  a jn'oduct  affording,  after  the 
fermentation  and  oxidation  of  the  alcohol,  about  5 
per  cent,  of  acetic  acid.  Tlie  distiller  desires  to 
extract  the  valuable  principles  entirely,  and  produce 
a wort  which  will  comjik-tely  ferment,  leaving  as 
little  saccharine  matter  as  possible  in  the  liquor. 
'J'he  brewer  wishes  to  have  a dense  extract  (which 
shall  neitlier  acetify  nor,  at  the  same  time,  be  wholly 
converted  into  alcohol) ; and  so  to  restrict  the  amount 
of  alcohol  that  the  liquor  will  merely  communicate  a 
pleasant  hilarity  to  those  partaking  of  it,  reserving 
the  greater  portion  of  the  malt  extract  for  communi- 
cating to  his  beer  richness,  unctuousness,  and  flavour. 
If  he  leaves  these  particulars,  or  any  one  of  them, 
unattended  to,  his  beverage  will  become  very  quickly 
distasteful  to  his  customers. 

The  first  important  point  with  the  brewer  is  the 
complete  abstraction  of  the  soluble  substances  in  his 
malt  i the  next,  and  not  less  important  point,  is 
that  he  is  to  effect  it  with  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  liquor,  it  being  understood  that  he  must 
be  rigorously  careful  to  prevent  any  acidification. 
Six  or  seven  barrels  of  watei’  per  quarter  of  malt  are 
generally  sufficient  for  the  exhaustion,  of  which  2j- 
to  barrels  are  lost  in  the  after  Operations  of  boiling 
and  fermenting. 

iUusRRATT  thinks  that  too  much  water  is  used. 
He  says  that  it  is  plain  that  the  diastase  and  gluten 
of  the  malt  are  capable  of  transforming  a much  larger 
quantity  of  starch  into  sugar  than  what  is  present, 
and  it  is  no  less  obvious  that  the  water  employed  is 
sufficient  to  hold  in  solution  a far  greater  proportion 
of  the  saccharine  subst.ince  than  it  can  possibly  meet 
with  in  any  brewing  operation  ; it  therefore  follows 
that  the  methods  adopted  are  defective,  inasmuch  as 
an  unnecessarily  large  quantity  of  fluid  is  used  to 
attain  the  results  which,  accor.ling  to  tlie  known 
properties  of  the  constituents,  might  be  accomplished 
with  less. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  diastase  of  the  malt  is 
most  active  when  the  liquid  is  rather  dilute,  and  the 
temperature  is  between  l(iU°  and  170°  Eahr.  (71°'l  to 
7(i°’()  C.) ; the  latter  might  be  injurious  at  the 
outset  in  a brewing  ojieration,  but  the  former,  or  even 
165°  Eahr.  (73°'8  C.),  can  be  applied  with  safety. 


Hence  it  is  apparent,  that  by  sustaining  an  equalized 
temperature,  and  with  the  use  of  a moderately  large 
quantity  of  water,  the  conversion  of  the  starch  into 
glucose  will  be  complete,  and  that  it  can  be  almost 
entirely  extracted  in  the  first  solution,  leaving  no- 
thing in  the  first  mash  for  the  subsequent  sparging, 
but  to  wash  out  that  portion  imbibed  by  the  grains. 
By  accomplishing  this  with  4 to  5 ban-els,  instead  of 
'G  to  7,  the  brewer  would  derive  mateiial  advantage, 
as  the  “ lengths”  which  are  at  present  employed,  and 
subsequently  expelled  by  evaporation.  &c.,  would  to 
a great  extent  be  unnecessary.  Another  inducement 
to  the  adoption  of  means  for  obtaining  dense  woits 
is  one  which  brewers  must  necc  ssarily  value,  namely, 
the  production  of  sound  beer  ; for  it  is  impossible  to 
brew  a good  beverage  from  an  inferior  wort ; and 
when  the  latter  is  weak,  the  tendency  to  acetification 
is  far  greater  than  when  a heavy  extract  is  used. 

Considerations  like  these  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  check  the  practice  of  varying,  in  almost  every 
brewing,  the  manner  of  mashing;  now  applying  a low 
temperature,  then  a high  one,  but  always  using  re- 
peated mashings,  which  entail  the  trouble  of  con- 
tinued boiling  afterwards,  and  ultimately  impair  the 
quality  of  the  beer. 

The  chief  point  is  to  appily  so  much  water,  and 
maintain  such  an  initial  temperature,  as  will,  on  suffi- 
cient time  being  allowed,  completely  disintegrate 
the  grains  at  one  mashing,  and  leave  nothing  for  the 
subsequent  abstractions  but  what  reniains  of  the 
first  in  their  pores.  This  is  the  highest  perfection  in 
mashing. 

The  temperature  of  the  liquor  which  is  mixed 
with  the  malt  varies  between  lG0°and  170°  Eahr. 
(71°-1  to  7G°'G  C.)  ; in  some  cases  even  more.  This 
variation  of  temperature,  however,  depends  upon 
several  conditions.  Eirst,  on  the  amount  of  radia- 
tion that  may  take  place  from  the  mash  tun  itself ; 
secondly,  on  the  specific  heat  of  the  malt  used, 
because  this  varies  in  different  malts ; and,  thirdly, 
on  the  particular  class  of  ale  whicli  is  to  be  brewed. 
If  it  be  a strong  ale  less  hot  water  will  be  used  than 
if  it  be  a weak  one. 

The  English  method  of  infusion  depends  upon 
using  a high  initial  temperature.  The  following 
table  by  Dr.  Graham  shows  the  amount  of  the  seve- 
ral constituents  named  after  three  hours’  mashing: — 


Engi.ish  Mashing  Piiockss  at  a High  Initiai, 
Tkmpeuatuue. 


140* 

Pjihr. 

150’ 

Falir. 

100*  Fahr. 

170* 

Ftthr. 

175’ 

Fiihr. 

\Vt.  of  Extract  jier  c. 

Dratf, “ 

(jllncose, “ 

Dextrine, “ 

fcoluble  starch,  “ 

70-00 
2-2-28 
33-if) 
32  50 
none. 

f.9-75 
23  05 
30-50 
34-11 
traces. 

Oil -00 
23-96 
29-41 
34-33 
small 
quantity. 

07-25 

24-39 

20-79 

41-13 

15-62 

Fi’om  the  above  it  may  be  seen  that  the  higher  the 
temperature  the  less  sugar  is  there  in  the  extract, 
and  there  is  still  more  unconverted  starch. 

The  usual  routine  of  mashing  will  now  be  described. 
1 The  first  jroint  to  be  attended  to  in  a brewery  is 
j scrupulous  cleanliness,  particularly  in  the  various 
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vessels,  lest  any  albuminous  substances  should  be 
left  iidliering  to  them,  which,  by  entering  into  a 
putrescent  fermentation,  might  thus  communicate 
the  same  to  tlie  worts,  and  prove  highly  detri- 
mental. It  is  hoped  that  the  imiiortance  of  this 
requirement  is  well  understood,  since  its  being 
overlooked  would  ruin  a brewery,  however  much 
skill  might  be  displayed  in  other  ways.  The  only 
means  of  securing  this  jioint  are  to  wash  the 
various  backs,  boilers,  coolers,  and  other  utensils, 
occasionally  with  lime-water,  made  by  macerating  a 
busliel  of  quicklime  in  about  twenty  barrels  of  water, 
or  to  have  all  the  vessels  made  of  metal ; it  would  be 
desirable,  also,  to  keep  any  backs,  or  other  vessels 
which  may  not  be  constantly  in  use,  full  of  water  till 
such  time  iis  they  are  needed.  The  manager  should 
be  likewise  careful  to  keep  the  mash-tun  perfectly 
clean  ; for  if  any  grains  should  remain  in  it  after  a 
previous  brewing,  their  albuminous  contents  might 
suffer  decomposition,  and  give  rise  to  or  induce  an 
acid  fermentation,  which,  if  absorbed,  would  prove 
destructive  in  the  succeeding  brewing.  Too  much 
precaution  cannot  be  used  in  guarding 
against  these  causes  of  mischief,  which, 
though  apparently  trifling  in  themselves, 
so  operate  as  to  cause  the  brewer  heavy 
losses. 

Unless  the  brewer  mashes  every  day,  it 
would  be  well  that  he  should  attend  to 
all  the  preliminaries  required  for  the  proper 
execution  of  his  task  previously  to  the  day 
of  brewing ; the  coppers  should  be  charged 
with  liquor,  and  sufticient  fuel  to  sustain 
the  fire  for  heating  the  materials  should  be 
provided.  Where  the  mashing  is  performed 
daily,  these  requirements  are  secured  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

The  work,  on  the  day  of  brewing,  should 
be  vigorously  proceeded  with  as  early  as 
possible,  and  especially  in  hot  weather, 
which  demands  on  the  part  of  the  operator  greater 
vigilance  and  care  to  secure  success. 

It  is  customary  to  have  a journal,  wherein  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  the  quantity  of  malt, 
the  heats  of  the  different  mashings,  as  well  as  of  the 
tiip,  and  other  particulars,  are  recorded. 

The  malt,  of  whatever  description  it  maybe,  should 
be  ground  if  possible  the  day  previous  to  mashing, 
but  at  most  it  should  not  be  retained  longer  than 
three  or  four  days  crushed  before  it  is  submitted  to 
the  masli-tun  ; for  if  long  kept  it  will  attract  moisture 
from  the  atmospliere,  become  lieated  through  the 
effects  of  an  internal  decomposition  of  the  saccharine 
substance,  and  render  the  beer  bad  in  quality. 

As  })reviously  noticed,  the  ground  malt  is  usually 
conducted,  in  well-regulated  breweries,  by  an  Archi- 
medean screw  to  the  hoppers  over  the  tun  in  the 
mashing-room,  which  serve  iis  magazines  for  it,  and 
whence  it  is  let  into  the  latter  when  fit,  and  macerated 
with  water.  Tliere  are  two  modes  of  accomplishing 
this  mixture — one  by  manual  labour  and  the  otlier 
by  machinery ; but  the  latter  is  preferable  on  all 
ocea.sions,  as  it  is  mucli  more  effectual  in  breaking 


up  the  masses  of  malt  which  are  apt  to  form  in  the 
water.  Indeed,  very  often  serious  injuries  arise 
from  the  “balling”  of  the  malt,  when  the  mashing 
has  been  carelessly  performed  with  oars,  or  too  large 
a quantity  of  water  has  been  run  upon  it  at  first ; 
for  besides  being  wasted  by  enveloping  a certain 
volume  of  air,  and  being  but  partially  wetted  and 
surrounded  by  an  elevated  temperature,  the  agglo- 
merated portions  very  quickly  generate  acetic  acid, 
unless  they  are  rapidly  broken  up. 

Although  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  to 
get  a good  extract  it  was  necessary  to  well  mash  or 
beat  the  liquor  and  malt  together;  nevertheless, 
within  the  last  few  years,  many  brewers  have  been 
of  opinion  that  a perfect  saturation  of  the  malt  is 
sufficient,  although  there  are  some  Avho  do  not 
agree  with  this  latter  view. 

The  mashing  is  performed  in  a vessel  called  a 
mash-tun  by  means  of  machinery,  the  various  forms 
of  which  will  be  jircsently  described.  The  mash- 
tun  itself  should  contain  from  3 to  barrels  per 
quarter  of  malt  to  be  mashed.  It  must  be  of  a 


cylindrical  form,  and  from  3 to  6 feet  deep,  accord- 
ing to  the  capacity  required.  It  is  constructed  of 
English  oak  staves  with  Uantzic  fir  bottom,  or  of  cast 
iron  put  together  in  the  same  manner  as  describetl 
for  the  cold-liquor  back.  In  position  the  mash-tun 
must  be  commanded  by  the  hot-liquor  copper,  or 
other  utensil  in  which  the  liquor  is  heated;  and  in  its 
turn  must  command  the  vessel  in  which  the  Avort  is 
boiled,  unless  the  wort  be,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
pumped  up  into  the  wort-boiling  vessel. 

Many  years  ago  mashing  was  done  by  simply  stir- 
ring by  hand  with  wooden  oars,  Avhich  was  a very 
imperfect  method;  much  of  the  “goods,”  as  the  wetted 
grist  is  termed,  Avas  frequently  left  untouched,  and 
consequently  Avas  imperfectly  productive.  The  form 
of  the  mashing  machine  then  introduced  (patented 
by  Matteufack  in  1807)  has  been  used  Avith  very 
fcAv  alterations  down  to  the  present  time  (Fig.  10). 
It  consists  of  a vertical  sliaft  driven  by  steam  power 
from  above,  and  Avorking  in  a footstep  Avith  gun- 
metal  bearing  bolted  to  the  centre  of  tlie  bottom  of 
the  mash-tun  inside;  half  Avay  doAvn  the  mash-tun, 
inside,  is  bolted  a toothed  rack,  in  Avhich  Avorks  a 
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toothed  pinion  on  end  of  an  iron  shaft,  and  the  other 
end  of  the  shaft  works  in  a gun-metal  bearing  at- 
tached at  its  proper  height  to  the  vertical  shaft.  This 
horizontal  shaft,  or  ‘‘  rake  shaft,”  as  it  is  commonly 
termed,  works  round  the  mash-tun  by  the  vertical 
shaft  revolving,  and  in  its  turn  is  made  to  revolve  by 
a pair  of  bevel  toothed  wheels,  one  on  the  vertical 
shaft  and  one  on  the  rake  shaft.  The  rake  shaft  is 
provided  with  a number  of  wrought-iron  oars,  or 
rakes,  generally  about  8 inches  wide,  and  by  these 
means  the  mashing  is  effectually  accomplished.  Al- 
though some  other  forms  of  internal  mashing  machines 
lave  been  used,  they  have  not  been  generally  adopted. 

In  a few  instances  brewers  objecting  to  iron  have 
gone  to  the  great  expense  of  having  the  mashing 
machine  made  entirely  of  gun  metal. 

In  1853  W.  Steel  patented  an  external  mashing 
machine  which  has  been,  and  is,  very  extensively 
used  (Fig.  11).  It  consists  of  an  iron  cjdindcr  from 
about  3 feet  to  6 feet  long,  and  from  about  10  to  18 
inches  in  diameter.  Running  through  it  from  end  to 
end  is  a spindle  with  a large  number  of  pins  in  it, 
which  is  driven  by  steam  or  other  power.  The 
grist  is  admitted  into  the  top  of  the  cylinder  at  one 
end,  and  the  hot  liquor  is  admitted  at  the  side  of  the 
cylinder  at  the  same  end.  As  the  grist  falls  into  the 
cylinder,  it  is  there  met  by  the  hot  liquor,  and  thor- 
oughly mashed  by  the  revolving  spindle  as  it  turns 
in  the  cyhuder,  after  which  it  falls  into  the  mash-tun 
at  the  other  end — the  cylinder  being  placed  horizon- 
tally on  the  top  of  the  edge  of  the  mash-tun. 

In  1863  C.  Maitland  patented  a self-acting  mash- 
ing apparatus,  which  does  not  mash  or  stir  the  malt 
as  the  internal  mashing  machines  and  Steel’s 
machines  do,  but  simply 
thoroughly  saturates  the  malt 
on  its  way  to  the  mash-tun  ; 
many  brewers  believing  this 
to  be  all  that  is  necessary  for 
obtaining  a good  extract.  This 
very  simple  apparatus  has 
ever  since  its  introduction 
been  extensively  used  (Fig. 

12).  It  consists  of  a copper 
double  cylinder  from  16  to  36 
inches  high,  and  from  6 to 
12  inches  in  diameter.  This  cylinder  is  fixed  verti- 
cally to  the  bottom  of  the  grist  case.  The  hot  liquor 
is  admitted  through  tlie  outer  cylinder,  and  the  inner 
cylinder  being  furnished  with  a number  of  perfora- 
tions, and  a jet  throwing  upwards  from  the  bottom, 
the  grist,  as  it  falls  through,  comes  in  contact  with 
numerous  streams  of  hot  liquor,  thus  insuring  that 
every  grain  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  liquor  at 
the  same  temperature-. 

With  the  inter  la!  mashing  machinesthe  whole  of  the 
grist  is  turned  i to  the  nash  tun  before  the  mashing 
commences.  Tue  hot  liquor  is  then  admitted  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mash-tun,  and  when  a sutficient  quan- 
tity has  been  allowed  to  pass  in,  the  machine  is  put 
into  motion.  It  follows  that  in  using  the  internal 
mashing  machine  every  grain  does  not  come  in  con- 
fict  witli  liquor  of  ihc  same  tcuqyeraturu,  as  the  latter  I 


is  considerably  cooled  by  coming  in  contact  with 
the  cold  grist  at  the  bottom  of  the  mash-tun  before 
it  wets  the  upper  portion  of  the  grist.  This,  of 
course,  is  obviated  by  using  an  external  mashing 
machine  like  Steel’s  or  Maitland’s,  either  of  which 
is  very  frequently  used  in  addition  to  the  internal 
mashing  machine.  Tlie  great  advantage  of  Mait- 
land’s mashing  machine  is  its  simplicity  and  lowness 
of  cost ; having  no  moving  parts  there  is  nothing  to 
get  out  of  order,  and  not  requiring  any  motive  power, 
the  cost  of  the  driving  gear  required  for  other 
machines  is  saved. 

Other  external  mashing  machines  have  been  intro- 
duced during  the  past  few  years ; but  not  having  met 
with  the  success  of  Steel’s  or  Maitland’s,  need  not 
be  described  here. 


The  mash-tun  is  provided  with  a false  bottom  to 
strain  the  wort  from  the  grains.  The  extract  is  called 
wort  when  it  is  drawn  from  the  mash-tun,  and  the 
malt  then  left  behind  is  culled  grains.  The  false 
bottom  is  usually  made  of  cast  iron  in  plates  of  a 
convenient  size,  and  about  fths  of  an  inch  thick,  l:av- 
ing  perforations  about  ^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
about  1 inch  apart  all  over,  and  countersunk  on  the 
under-side.  The  false  bottom  is  usually  placed  about 
2 inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  mash-tun.  Origi- 
nally the  perforations  used  to  be  cast,  but  they  were 
then  so  irregular  in  size  that  it  has  been  found  much 
better  to  drill  them,  which  is  now  invariably  done. 
False  bottoms  are  sometimes  made  of  cast  gun  metal 
or  wrought  copper,  and  these  are  now  in  much  greater 
request  than  they  used  to  be. 

'J'he  bottom  of  the  m.ish-t'.in  is  frequently  fitted 
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with  a graiu  door,  through  which  the  grains  are 
thrown  out  when  done  with. 


The  wort  is  drawn  off  from  the  mash-tun  by  means 
of  several  cocks  or  taps,  called  “ spend  tajjs.”  About 


four  to  six  are  usual,  so  as  to  draw  from  all  parts  of 
the  tun.  As  it  is  important  to  the  brewer  to  get  the 
wort  off  bright,  having  several  “ spend  taps  ” enables 
him  to  close  one  or  more  from  which  the  wort  may 
not  be  running  bright. 

After  the  first  mash  is  completed  a further  quan- 
tity of  hot  liquor  is  put  over  the  top  of  the  “goods” 
by  means  of  a “ sparger.”  This  sparger  revolves  on 
the  well-known  principle  of  Barker's  mill.  It  has  a 
copper  ba.sin  in  the  centre,  into  which  the  hot  liquor 
is  admitted,  thence  passing  through  two  or  more 
perforated  arms  extending  to  the  sides  of  the  mash- 
tun.  Where  there  is  an  internal  mashing  machine 
the  basin  is  made  so  that  the  upright  shaft  of  the 
mashing  machine  passes  through  it,  and  the  basin 
runs  on  wheels  fixed  to  a carriage  on  the  upright 
shaft.  Where  there  is  no  internal  mashing  machine 
the  b:isin  turns  on  a pivot  (Figs.  10  and  12),  or  some- 
times on  a joint  somewhat  like  a ball  and  socket  joint. 

IVhen  the  wort  is  drawn  from  the  mash -tun  it 
runs  into  a vessel  c.alled  the  “ underb.ack,”  which  need 
not  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  hold  anything  like  the 
whole  quantity  of  wort,  as  it  is  from  the  “ underback  ” 
at  once  run  or  jmmped  up  into  the  wort  copper  for 
boiling.  As  it  is  always  desirable  to  maintain  the 
temperature  of  the  mash  and  the  wort  uniform,  a 
mashing  attempcrator  is  frequently  applied  to  the 
miish-tun.  A very  effective  form  of  mashing  attemper^ 


ator,  and  the  simplest,  is  a coil  of  copper  pipe  placed 
underneath  the  false  bottom  (Fig.  12),  the  steam  being 
passed  through  it  as  required.  The  same  thing  is 
often  applied  to  the  underback,  so  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  wort  may  be  maintained  on  its  way  to 
the  copper.  The 
mashing  machine 
is  sometimes  driven 
from  below  with  a 
stuffing  boxthrough 
the  bottom  of  the 
mash-tun ; but  this 
method  should  not 
be  adopted  unless 
unavoidable.  Small 
sizes  may  be  worked 
by  hand.  Large  size 
machines  have  two 
or  more  rake  shafts. 

After  the  first 
mash  a second  is 
made  in  a .similar 
manner.  iUl  the 
remaining  saccharine  matter  is  by  this  means  ex- 
tracted from  the  malt. 

Recently  a patent  was  taken  out  by  P.  R.  Colt.on 
(Fig.  13)  for  a very  simple  but  very  useful  addition  to 
the  ordinary  internal  mashing  machine.  To  the 
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ends  of  the  ordinary  rakes  are  fixed  flexible  strips  or 
brushes  of  phable  material,  vnlcanized  india-rubber 
being  found  the  most  suitable,  which  in  their  revolu- 
tion sweep  aside  and  effectually  stir  up  the  grain  in 
the  mash-tun. 

It  is  well  known  that,  unless  the  malt  is  coarsely 
ground,  the  goods  are  liable  to  settle  on  and  clog 
the  holes  of  the  false  bottom,  thereby  preventing  the 
even  flow  of  the  taps,  and  proper  percolation  of  the 
sparged  liquor  through  the  goods,  thus  causing 
delay,  and  in  the  summer  time  endangering  the 
soundness  of  the  wort.  On  the  other  hand,  the  malt 
coarsely  ground  will  never  yield  its  full  extract. 
Couron’s  patent  enables  the  rakes  to  act  really  upon 
the  false  bottom  of  the  mash-tun  and  sweep  aside 
the  grain,  thus  clearing  the  holes  and  insuring  a more 
thorough  mixing  of  the  contents  of  the  mash-tun. 

After  mashing  the  tub  is  carefully  covered  down, 
to  preserve  the  heat  of  the  mas'n  and  exclude  the  air 
from  the  wort  as  much  as  possible  ; and  having  been 
allowed  to  rest  for  about  two  hours,  it  is  then  drawn 
off  to  the  copper ; an  operation  which  must  be  per- 
formed with  great  care,  to  insure  the  liquor  being 
perfectly  bright,  and  free  from  any  solid  particles 
of  malt. 

At  this  stage  the  sweet  liquor  is  apt  to  enter  upon 
the  vinous  fermentation,  and  thence  to  pass  to  the 
acetic,  to  prevent  which  the  tenqrerature  is  raised  to 
ebullition,  and  the  hops  added;  meantime  the  partly 
exhausted  malt,  after  the  whole  of  the  liquor  has 
been  drawn,  is  to  be  subjected  to  a second  opera- 
tion. For  this  purpose  the  tub  is  uncovered,  and  a 
fresh  quantity  of  water,  the  amount  of  which  is. 
regulated  according  to  the  density  of  the  first  worts, 
or  the  quantity  of  the  matter  yet  unextracted,  is 
turned  on  at  the  proper  heat,  and  mashed  by  one  of 
the  foregoing  machines ; the  tub  is  then  covered, 
and  the  whole  allowed  to  digest  for  one  hour,  or 
less,  according  to  circumstances,  and  then  drawn  off 
as  before.  By  proper  attention  the  whole  of  the 
requisite  constituents  of  the  malt  should  be  taken 
up  by  these  two  mashings;  sometimes,  when  the 
mash  is  very  stiff,  a third  sparge  is  let  in  upon  the 
grist  to  exlraust  it,  but  the  product  is  used  oidy  for 
table  beer. 

Having,  in  the  above  short  sketch,  given  an  out- 
line of  the  whole  course  of  mashing,  a few  remarks  in 
explanation  of  the  process  will  now  be  added.  It  is 
the  custom  with  a great  many  brewers  to  let  the 
water  into  the  tun  at  a higher  degree  of  heat  than  is 
required  by  the’  mash,  and  allow  it  to  cool  down  to 
the  proper  temperatui'e  before  the  malt  is  intro- 
duced. Others,  again,  admit  the  malt  and  heated 
water  simultaneously,  while  the  machine,  being  put 
in  motion,  mixes  them  thoroughly.  In  the  latter 
instance,  it  is  plain  that  the  heat  of  the  liquor  must 
be  much  higher  than  the  initial  heat  at  which  the 
constituents  of  the  malt  should  be  extracted  (namely, 
IGC’  Fahr.  (71°‘l  C.,  or  thereabouts),  for  the  water 
communicates  part  of  its  heat  to  the  mash-tun,  as 
likewise  to  the  goods,  and  thus  causes  a decrease  of 
20°  or  30°  Fahr.  (11°  to  ir)°-5  C.)  or  more,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather.  It  is  equally  obvious 
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that  the  mixing  of  the  malt  and  a liquor  of  180° 
or  190°  Fahr.  (82°-2  to  87°'7  C.)  is  unadvisable;  for 
although,  in  the  event  of  mixing  them,  a mean  tem- 
perature of  158°  or  100°  Fahr.  (70°  to  71°-1  C.)  may 
residt,  yet  the  starch,  albuminous,  and  glutinous  part, 
cannot  but  be  rendered  insoluble  in  those  portions 
with  which  the  solution  comes  in  contact  at  the 
commencement. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  water  be  poured  in  at  170° 
Fahr.  (76°’6  C.),  or  under  the  mean,  after  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  it  will  be  far  below  that  at  which  the 
diastase  and  gluten  are  most  active  in  converting  the 
st.irch  into  glucose.  The  conclusions  from  these 
observations  evidently  favour  the  heating  of  the 
mash-tun  with  the  water,  and  when  it  has  been 
reduced  to  165°  (73°‘8  C.),  or  between  this  and  170° 
Fahr.  (76°’6  C.),  to  admit  the  malt  from  the  hopper, 
and  mash  rapidly.  In  this  case  the  malt  is  the  only 
body  which  can  abstract  the  heat,  and  the  slight  ele- 
vation of  the  temperature  sujiplied  for  meeting  this 
decrease  does  not  react  so  injuriously  upon  the  goods 
as  in  the  first  case. 

Others,  again,  turn  on  as  much  water  at  a low 
degree  of  heat  as  will  moisten  the  malt  completely, 
and  cause  it  to  swell,  after  which  the  remaining 
quantity  of  water  required  to  make  up  the  wort  is 
let  on  at  190°  to  194°  Fahr.  (87°‘7  to  90°  C.),  and 
mashed  in  the  usual  way.  This  method  is  said  to  be 
advantageous.  First,  by  lessening  the  tendency  to 
set.  Secoxrd,  by  giving  the  diastase  greater  scope 
for  acting  upon  the  starch,  since  the  greater  part  of 
the  sugar  is  dissolved  out  in  the  first  wetting,  and 
the  residual  portion  is  more  permeable  to  the  solu- 
tion, which,  htiving  a temperature  of  about  165°  Fahr. 
(73°’8  C.)  as  its  mean,  is  very  effective  in  exhausting 
the  goods. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  diastase 
is  very  soluble,  and  that  it  is  wholly,  or  to  a great 
extent,  removed  with  the  sugar,  leaving  only  the 
gluten  in  proximity  with  the  starch  to  effect  its 
solution.  During  the  subsequent  part  of  the  opera- 
tion, when  the  water  of  a higher  temperature  is 
poured  on,  many  authorities  of  long  experience  affirm 
that  the  jiarticles  of  this  active  principle  are  placed 
at  such  a dist.ince  from  the  starch  that  the  diastase 
cannot  exert  the  same  influence  as  if  it  and  the  starch 
were  exhausted  at  the  same  time. 

The  quantity  of  water  which  is  usually  taken 
varies  from  1|^  to  2|  barrels  jier  quarter  of  grist  for 
the  first  mash,  according  to  the  system  of  working 
followed  by  different  persons ; but  if  the  mean  tem- 
perature could  be  sustained  throughout  the  mashing, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  1 barrel,  6 firkins,  which 
weighs  about  630  lbs.,  would  be  even  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  exhaust  the  quarter  of  malt  of  its  soluble 
ingredients,  consisting,  as  they  do,  principally  of 
glucose  or  sacchai'ine  matter,  which  requires  only 
1'33  parts  of  cold  water  for  its  solution,  and 
much  less  when  the  tenqxerature  is  raised  as  in 
mashing. 

From  all  these  peculiarities,  it  seems  that  the 
general  defects  of  mashing  are : — 1.  Inefficient  extrac- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  gluten  and  portions  of  the 
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starch  of  the  grain  forming  a gelatinous  mass  which 
envelopes  the  starch  and  sugar,  and  does  not  allow 
tlie  water  to  flow  off,  in  consequence  of  too  elevated 
a temperature.  2,  Non-conversion  of  the  starch 
into  glucose  in  consequence  of  too  low  a tempera- 
ture. In  the  subsequent  operations  this  kind  of 
wort  is  prone  to  acidity  and  spoil,  particularly  if  the 
time  of  mashing  and  tapping  be  long. 

It  is  evident  that  the  maintenance  of  a due  degree 
of  heat,  and  the  employment  of  the  proper  amount 
of  liquid  so  as  to  have  a dense  wort,  are  the  two 
chief  points  which  should  attract  the  brewer’s  atten- 
tion ; and  if  he  could  surmount  all  the  difficulties 
arising  from  long  custom,  based  upon  imperfectly 


understood  principles,  and  make  the  attempt  to  add 
science  to  his  working  practice,  it  is  evident  that  a 
considerable  part,  if  not  all  the  loss  which  is  at  pre- 
sent so  generally  sustained  by  brewers,  might  be 
converted  into  profit. 

The  following  table  relating  to  the  temperature 
and  time  of  tlie  standing  of  the  mash,  &c.,  is  by 
Levesque,  and  throws  considerable  light  on  this 
point.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
heat  of  the  mash  water  varies  according  to  the  malt 
employed,  that  for  pale  malt  being  the  lowest,  whilst 
for  high-coloured  it  may  be  poured  on  at  a much 
more  elevated  temperature.  The  degrees  marked 
are  Fahrenheit; — 
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In  the  first  column  under  each  class  of  this  table, 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of 
mashing  is  noted  ; the  next  columns  are  the  degrees 
at  which  the  water  should  stand  to  bring  the  mash 
to  the  points  at  the  head  of  the  columns,  and  the 
figures  at  the  foot  specify  the  temperature  at  which 
the  tap  stands. 

Miishing  in  this  way  often  causes  much  variation 
in  the  results,  owing  to  the  drpiess  or  particular 
quality  of  the  malt,  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
When  very  dry  malt  is  used,  on  mixing  it  with  water 
of  a certain  heat  the  resulting  temperature  is  not  an 
arithmetical  mean  of  the  two,  but  is  somewhat  higher, 
owing  to  an  elevation  of  a few  degrees,  caused  by  the 
conversion  of  starch  into  sugar,  and  its  solution  in 
water.  I’his  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  adding 
the  water  for  the  mash,  and  its  temperature  regulated 
accordingly. 

When  barley  is  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of 
water,  the  heat  arising  from  this  mixture  will  be  I 
about  the  mean  temperature ; but  if  pale  malt  be 
similarly  treated  the  result  will  exceed  the  mean  ; 
and  if  liigldy  dried  brown  malt  be  taken,  the  tlier- 
luometer  will  indicate  a rise  of  40°  Fahr.  (22°  C.) 
over  tlie  mean : this  elevation  always  takes  place  in 
the  first  mash,  during  which  the  conversion  of  the 
starch  proceeds  with  tjie  greatest  activity.  Such 
results  do  not,  however,  always  attend  the  mixing  of 
the  water  and  nudt,  as  when  the  latter  has  stood  some 


time  after  gp’inding,  it  absorbs  water  from  the  atmo- 
sphere and  becomes  “ mellowed,”  in  which  case  the 
development  of  the  heat  is  not  so  great  as  when  the 
goods  are  perfectly  dry;  hence,  when  mashing  such 
mellowed  malt,  the  liquor  ought  to  be  somewhat 
hotter  than  that  which  is  used  with  the  fresh. 

Another  circumstance  wliich  influences  the  heat  of 
the  mash  is  the  bulk  of  materials  taken ; thus  the 
temperature,  when  only  2 barrels  of  water  per  quar- 
ter are  employed,  needs  to  be  higher  than  if  '6  are 
taken,  notwithstanding  that  the  rise  by  mixing  is 
greater  in  the  fii’st  instance. 

UoNOVAN,  speaking  of  the  temperature  to  be  em- 
ployed in  mashing,  lays  down  the  following  as  a 
general  rule : — For  well-dried  piJe  malt,  provided 
the  atmosphere  does  not  exceed  50°  Fahr.  (10°  C.), 
the  heat  of  the  first  mash  water  may  be,  but  should 
never  exceed,  170°  P’ahr.  (76°-6  C.) ; that  of  the 
second,  180°  Fahr.  (82°"2  C.)  ; and  for  the  third,  185° 
Fahr.  (85°  C.),  but  never  beyond. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  danger  of  acetificatiou 
of  dense  worts  at  a temperature  of  1G0°  Fahr.  (71°T 
C.),  is  not  incurred  by  a slight  prolongation  of  the 
time  of  mashing  and  setting,  as  might  be  at  first 
apprehended,  for  both  are  unfavourable  to  the 
change.  (See  Acetic  Acip  and  Vinegak). 

Now,  if  the  agitation  of  the  goods  by  the  machine 
be  continued  only  for  a short  time,  say  from  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour,  the  question  might  be  asked : — "Will 
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the  conversion  of  the  starch  be  completed  dirring  that 
time?  Again,  during  the  subsidence  of  the  grains 
and  other  matters  distributed  through  the  liquor  by 
the  mashing,  will  the  whole  of  the  starch  become 
saccliarified  ? The  answer  to  each  of  these  questions 
being  in  the  negative,  it  must  be  concluded  that  tlie 
shortness  of  the  time  of  mashing,  and  the  ineffectual 
methods  adopted  for  maintaining  a suitable  tempera- 
ture, are  the  chief  causes  which  operate  against  the 
obtaining  of  dense  worts,  and  in  favour  of  acetiflca- 
tion.  Allowing  that  the  mashing  is  successful  in 
discharging  the  whole  of  the  starch  and  other  valuable 
matters  from  the  grain,  and  that  nothing  is  left  in 
the  shell  (which,  however,  is  not  so) ; on  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  motion  in  the  mash-tun  the  chief  part  of 
the  starch  remains  unacted  upon,  and  as  the  grains 
fall  to  the  bottom  they  carry  considerable  portions 
of  the  goods  with  them  out  of  the  reach  of  the  solu- 
tion. The  increased  gravity  of  the  liquors,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  portion  of  glucose  that  is  formed,  also 
precipitates  and  hastens  tlie  descent  of  the  yet  un- 
converted starch,  leaving  in  a short  time  the  ujjper 
part  of  the  liquid  clear,  and  of  a very  low  density. 
Cer  tainly,  the  quantity  of  wort  imbibed  by  the  grains 
assists  in  the  change  into  sugar,  but  the  transforma- 
tion is  not  nearly  so  effectual  as  if  the  contents  were 
disseminated  through  the  bulk  of  liquid  taken  for  the 
mash.  Another  consideration  which  tends  to  show 
that  the  prolonging  of  the  mash,  pi'ovided  the  due 
degi’ce  of  lieat  is  kept  up  (as  by  a suitiible  attempera- 
tor),  would  not  cause  the  time  of  “ setting  the  tap  ” 
to  extend  beyontl  the  usual  period  allowed  in  the 
geuerali^’  of  breweries  is,  that  the  chief  ])art  of  the 
starch  being  saccharified  wliilst  the  liquid  is  in  agi«- 
tation,  the  time  afterwards  necessary  for  the  clearing 
of  the  wort  would  not  be  so  long  as  in  ordinary  cases ; 
for  the  grains,  the  sinking  of  which  is  to  be  effected, 
being  dense  and  in  large  masses,  would  readily  sub- 
side, and  the  delay  caused  by  the  very  slow  descent 
of  the  minute  particles  of  starch  still  floating  in  the 
liquor  to  the  bottom  of  the  tun  would  be  avoided. 

Dr.  CiiAiiLES  Gkaiiaji  recently  made  a series  of 
experiments  to  see  the  amount  of  action  that  took 
place  at  different  temperatures  in  a given  time.  lie 
says; — Firstly,  I took  cold  water  at  60°  to  70°  Fahr. 
(15°-6  to  21°'l  C.),  and  raised  it  up  to  the  temperatures 
indicated  in  the  table  below,  and  kept  them  at  those 
respective  temperatures  for  two  hours.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  I digested  the  firstat  10U°Fahr.  (37°‘7  C.), 
and  found  24  per  cent,  convefted  into  sugar;  when 
it  was  raised  to  110°  Fahr.  (43°-3  C.),  30  per  cent.; 
at  120°  Fahr.  (48°'8  C.),  32  per  cent.;  at  130°  Fahr. 
(54°-4  C.),  35  per  cent. ; at  140°  Fahr.  (G0°  C.),  37^ 
per  cent. ; and  the  dextrine  also  increased. 

100’  F.  110°  F.  120°  F.  130°  F.  140’  F. 

Glucose,  per  cent 24-1‘J  3U'00  32-17  35-71  37°50 

Oexlrine  and  starch, ..  34-00  20-25  27  33  24  11  26-70 

Showing  a gradual  increase  in  the  amount  of  sugar 
formed.  The  total  amount  of  extract  gradually  in- 
creased, but  at  140°  Fahr.  (00°  C.),  instead  of  being 
a gradual  process,  there  is  a sudden  leap,  and  at  that 
temperature  there  is  a much  greater  amount  of  extract. 

The  next  point  that  occurred  to  me  was  to  test  the  , 


truth  of  the  German  brewers’  theory  about  the  range 
of  temperature  of  165°  to  167°  Fahr.  (73°'8  to  75°  C.), 
being  the  most  favourable  for  the  conversion  of 
starch  and  dextrine  into  sugar.  The  mashing  heat 
was  started  on  the  principle  of  a low  initial  tempera- 
ture raised  up  in  the  first  hour  to  100°  Fahr.  (37°'7  C.). 
It  was  then  kept  for  two  hours  at  a temperature  of 
140°  to  145°  Fahr.  (60°  to  62°'7  C.),  and  finally  was 
heated  up  to  165°  to  167°  Falir.  (73°'8  to  75°  C.). 

2 hrs.  at  le.!"  to  167°  F.  6 kra.  at  16.5°  to  167°  F. 

Per  Ceut.  Per  Ceut. 

\Vt.  of  E.\tract,  70-25  70-55 

Draff, 21-.58  2071 

Glucose, 39-06)  41  67) 

>=: Starch  62-52  V=Starch 62-51 

Dextrine 27-36)  25-00) 

The  extract  in  the  first  case  is  considerable  in 
amount;  indeed,  verj'  much  higher  than  any  obtained 
in  the  English  infusion  process.  We  have  no  less 
than  39  of  sugar  and  27  of  dextrine.  In  the  second, 
where  it  was  carried  on  for  six  hours  at  this  range  of 
temperature,  tl;e  ratio  of  sugar  and  dextrine  increases, 
that  is  to  say,  the  dextrine  diminishes  and  the  sugar 
increases,  though,  by  adding  the  two  together,  tl.ey 
are  practically  identical.  If  one-tenth  is  taken  from 
the  whole  of  the  numbers  representing  the  glucose, 
the  remainder  gives  the  amount  of  starch  tliat  it 
originally  came  from. 

But  there  is  a different  ratio  bet-ween  the  sugar 
and  the  dextrine.  Therefore,  by  prolonging  the 
temperature  at  this  higlur  stage,  the  German  brewer 
is  correct  in  his  idea  of  getting  more  sugar,  because 
2-36  of  dextrine  have  been  converted  into  2-61  of 
sugar.  Having  thus  proved  the  correctness  of  his 
idea,  I proceeded  next  to  test  what  would  be  the 
result  if  I were  to  take  the  extreme  case,  whicli  of 
course  no  practical  brew'er  ever  uses,  a tempemture 
of  175°  Fahr.  (79°-4  C.).  I took  that  as  a crucial 
test.  I took  a sample  of  malt  and  heated  it  gradually 
during  60  minutes  from  the  cold  up  to  175°  F<ahr. 
It  was  then  kept  at  that  excessively  high  tenqierature 
for  a period  of  tw°o  hours,  when  the  amount  of  sugar 
formed  was  32  and  the  dextiine  30. 

(1.)  (2.) 

Wt.  of  Extract,  per  cent., 69  70  69-10 

Draff,  “ 23-51  23-35 

Glucose,  “ 32-10  32-05 

Dextrine,  “ 30-29  30  60 

Therefore,  practically,  the  two  results  were  identical. 
In  other  words,  in  that  short  time  a ratio  is  obtained 
quite  as  high  as  is  found  in  the  English  infusion 
method. 

Thus,  these  tw-o  points  being  settled,  viz.,  the 
advantage  of  a low  initial  temperature  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  a high  final  temperature,  I proceeded 
then  to  try  to  discover  what  would  be  the  best 
way  to  arrange  the  mash.ing  temperature,  hirst  of 
all,  I heated  malt  from  the  cold  up  to  85°  Fahr. 
(29°-4  C.)  for  one  hour ; I then  carried  it  on  from 
85°  to  140°  Fahr.  (60°  C.)  for  one  hour;  and  then 
foi-  three  hours  it  was  kept  at  140°  Fahr.  and  then 
boiled.  In  the  second  series  it  was  raised  during 
the  first  hour  from  the  cold  up  to  140°  Fahr. ; it  was 
then  allowed  to  remain  for  two  hours  at  that  tern- 
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pcrature,  and  tlien  it  was  raised  very  rapidly  to  175° 
Falir.  (79°‘4  C.),  when  it  was  boiled.  In  the  third 
experiment  it  was  raised  in  the  first  hour  up  to  140° 
Fahr. ; it  remained  during  the  second  hour  at  that 
temperature ; and  then  in  the  third  hour  it  was 
raised  to  175°  Fahr.  (79°-4  C.). 


(1.) 

(2.) 

(3.) 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

tVf.  of  Ex 

.,71-50 

71-06 

69-00 

I half 

. 21-70 

. . 22  35 

..  22-61 

Glucose,.. 

. 41-66) 

40  07) 

35-7-2) 

> 

■ =starch  02-.59  > 

-=starch  62-51  > 

De.xtrine, 

..  25-09  j 

36-45) 

28-65) 

The  first  two  yield  practically  the  same  results, 
making  the  same  deduction  as  before  by  taking  one- 
tenth  from  the  determination  of  glucose,  which  will 
give  us  the  starch  from  which  it  is  derived.  Those 
numbers  added  together  are  62'59  and  62’51,  show- 
ing practically  the  same  amount  of  extract,  wdiereas 
in  the  other  case  we  have  only  C0'7G  if  the  same 
deduction  is  made  from  the  glucose.  So  that  there 
has  been  in  the  rapid  increase  of  temperature  a very 
great  falling  off  in  the  production  of  extract,  and 
there  has  also  been  a great  falling  off  in  the  ratio  of 
the  sugar  to  the  dextrine.  I think  from  these  few 
experiments  it  may  be  seen,  by  comparing  the  num- 
bers together,  that  the  more  gradually  the  tempera- 
ture is  raised  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  extract, 
and  tlie  higher  will  be  the  sugar-forming  ratio. 

The  limits  of  the  varying  ratios  cannot  exceed  2 of 
dextrine  to  1 of  sugar,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  2 of 
sugar  to  1 of  dextrine,  and  besides  depend  on  the 
varying  conditions  which  may  be  taken  as  the  func- 
tions of  the  experiment. 

1.  The  ratios  depend  on  the  relative  masses  of 
stiixch  and  diastase.  The  more  starch  the  less  sugar 
will  be  fonned  in  a given  time. 

2.  It  depends  on  the  temperature  of  the  infusions. 

3.  It  also  depends  on  the  quantity  of  water  em- 
ployed. An  infusion  made  with  a small  quantity  of 
water  will,  in  a given  time,  produce  less  sugar  than 
when  the  infusion  has  more  water,  because  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  from  dextrine  requires  the  obsorp- 
tion  with  the  molecule  of  so  much  water.”  (5oc.  of 
Arts  Jour.  vol.  xxii.) 

Dr.  Gi’.aiiam  proposes  to  increase  the  ratio  of 
sugar  by  starting  with  a low  initial  temperature,  in 
order  that  a large  amount  of  the  active  principle 
diastase  may  be  dissolved,  and  then  raising  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mash  up  to  140°  to  150°  Fahr.  (C0° 
to  65°'5  C.),  by  adding  hot  “ piece  liquor,”  or  passing 
steam  into  the  underback  by  means  of  a coil.  After 
digesting  for  some  time  at  this  temperature  it  should 
be  raised  to  165°  Fahr.  (73°-8  C.). 

With  high  initial  teunperatures,  as  mashing  is  at 
present  performed,  the  ratio  of  sugar  is  readily  in- 
creased by  adding  cane  sugar,  which  is  for  the  most 
part  converted  into  glucose  by  tlie  (liasbise  if  added  in 
the  niiisli-tun ; or  it  is  converted  into  diiistase  if  boiled 
with  tlie  woit  by  the  free  acids.  On  account  of  the 
large  amount  of  albuminous  matter  contained  in  cane 
sugar,  which  tends  to  promote  a putrescent  fermen- 
tation, tlie  cane  sugar  is  commonly  converted  into , 
grape  sug.ir  (invert  sugar,  dextri-glucose  and  levo- 
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glucose)  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  After  conversion 
the  free  acid  is  thrown  doxvn  by  chalk,  calcium  sul- 
phate (gypsum)  being  formed,  a small  percentage  of 
which,  if  left  with  the  sugar,  is  far  from  injurious  to 
the  wort. 

The  amount  of  dextrine  may  be  augmented 
by  adding  thoroughly  dried  umnalted  grain  to  the 
mash.  Dextrine,  when  in  large  quantity  after  the 
worts  are  fermented,  gives  the  soundness  of  flavour 
which  is  much  esteemed  in  stout  and  porter,  and 
certain  kinds  of  ale. 

C.  O'Sullivan  has  made  some  interesting  re- 
searches on  the  transformation  products  of  starch, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  observe  ! that  from  100 
parts  of  starch  was  formed  100  parts  of  a sugar, 
intermediate  in  molecular  structure  between  grape 
sugar  and  starch ; to  this  he  has  given  the  name  of 
maltase.  (Chem.  Soc.  Journal.,  vol.  xxv.) 

IMaltase  is  white,  soluble  in  water,  but  less  soluble 
in  alcohol  than  glucose  ; it  withstands  the  action  of 
diastase  even  when  digested  with  it  for  a prolonged 
period.  It  is,  however,  readily  converted  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water 
into  ordiuiiry  glucose. 

Having  thus  far  spoken  of  the  data  and  principles 
by  which  to  regulate  mashing  at  this  stage  of  the 
process— for  the  first  mash  is  the  most  important — 
the  method  of  drawing  off  the  wort,  or  “ setting  the 
tap,”  as  it  is  called,  together  with  the  extraction  of 
the  portion  of  the  goods  still  retained  in  the  grains 
by  the  operation  of  sparging,  or  after-masliing,  wiU 
next  be  considered. 

In  “setting  the  tap,”  most  brewers  recommend 
that  the  goods  should  be  drawn  off  at  the  same 
degree  as  is  indicated  at  the  conclusion  of  the  mash- 
ing, whatever  the  variety  of  malt  worked  upon. 
Those  who  may  not  be  very  conversant  with  the 
real  nature  of  the  subject,  and  may  have  doubts  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  malt,  its  newness,  hardness, 
weight,  slackness,  or  diyness  (all  of  which  require  a 
variation  of  the  heat,  or  of  the  quantity  of  liquor),  if 
they  are  already  acquainted  with  the  final  heat  of  the 
first  mash  of  a good  operation,  have  only  to  raise  the 
tap  to  this  point,  and  copy  it  in  their  subsequent 
mashing. 

The  first  mash  being  completed,  and  the  under- 
back  wherein  the  sweet  worts  are  received  being 
thoroughly  clean,  the  tap  is  turned  on  gently  at  first, 
and  afterwards  more  quickly,  till  the  liquor  runs 
half  bore.  Unless  great  care  be  exercised  the  worts 
will  not  flow  off  bright  and  clear  as  they  should  do, 
and  particles  of  the  more  finely  divided  grain,  which 
are  sometimes  productive  of  inconvenience  in  the 
succeeding  Operations,  will  percolate  through. 

If  the  process  has  been  successful  tlie  wort  will  be 
of  the  same  shade  of  colour  as  the  malt  employed ; it 
should  have  a tough  and  close  head  of  a silvery 
whiteness,  passing,  when  examined  in  the  vessel,  to 
a delicate  cream  on  the  surface.  It  should  bo  full, 
effervescing,  and  fine  flavoured,  considerably  more 
so  than  the  suceeeding  extract  or  after  mash,  in 
consequence  of  the  more  mucilaginous  and  resinous 
parts  of  the  grist  not  being  abstracted.  When  the 
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heat  of  t!,e  mash  is  too  high,  it  is  observed  that  the 
silvery  white  head  has  a tinge  of  brown,  and  that 
this  colour  is  deeper  in  pi'oportion  to  the  greater 
elevation  of  the  mash  above  the  proper  degree. 
Again,  if  the  heat  be  too  low,  the  head  is  less  close, 
firm,  bright,  and  lively  in  flavour.  ^Vith  very  low  heats 
the  head  will  not  stand,  but  flies  off  instantly,  and 
the  tajos  are  thick  and  muddy.  This  kind  of  wort, 
on  being  exposed  to  tlie  air,  readily  enters  into 
decomposition  and  turns  acid. 

When  the  whole  of  the  extract  has  been  drained 
off,  the  proper  quantity  of  liquor  to  be  used  in 
removing  the  residuary  portion,  which  is  retained 
mechanically  by  the  grist,  as  well  as  any  starch 
which  may  still  be  present,  is  turned  on.  If  tlie 
preceding  details  have  been  carefully  attended  to, 
the  quantity  of  the  starch  will  be  inconsiderable. 
Many  persons  employ  from  three-eightlis  to  one- 
half  the  quantity  of  water  taken  from  the  first  ex- 
tract, and  add  it  at  185°  Fahr.  (85°  C.),  or  10°  Fahr. 
(.5°'5  C.)  over  that  at  which  thp  first  mash  was  made, 
and  treat  the  goods  as  in  the  first  mash,  except 
that  the  time  is  only  a quarter  or  one-half  that 
allowed  to  the  first.  The  precautions  which  have 
already  been  mentioned  should  be  observed  in 
setting  the  tap  ; and  the  worts  should  be  conveyed 
to  the  boiler  together  with  the  first  portion. 

By  an  economical  disposal  of  the  temjjerature  and 
duration  of  the  mash,  as  well  as  the  proportion  of  the 
liquor  taken,  the  residual  starch  in  the  grains  will  be 
inappreciable;  but  when,  as  in  many  cases,  the  opera- 
tions are  conducted  in  a hairhazard,  unscientific,  and 
often  in  an  irrational  way,  there  sometimes  remains 
after  the  second  mash  as  much  as  from  8 to  10  lbs. 
per  barrel  extract,  and  it  even  happens  that  this  is  not 
wholly  removed  by  a third  watering.  This  product, 
however,  is  coarse  and  ill-flavoured,  owing  to  the 
great  proportion  of  bitter  resin  and  mucilage  inter- 
mixed with  it,  and  which  hitherto  had  remained  in 
the  grains,  the  temperature  not  having  been  retained 
at  that  degree  at  which  the  diastase  could  exert  its 
influence  in  saccharizing  these  substances.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  accumulation  of  such  degenerating  con- 
stituents in  the  third  and  fourth  mash,  the  heat 
should  be  10°  to  12°  Fahr.  (5°-5  to  C°'G  C.)  higher 
in  the  second  than  in  the  first  mash,  if  products  are 
run  into  the  boiler  as  the  strong  wort ; if  three 
Tiashings  are  to  be  made  for  the  same,  a difference  of 
5°  or  6°  (2°-7  to  3°‘;-)  C.)  in  each  is  sufficient,  making 
the  final  one  at  160°  Fahr.  '"^1°T  C.). 

It  is  to  be  observed  thar  cue  custom  of  mashing 
so  repeatedly  is  at  variance  with  tlie  opinions  of 
most  chemists  who  have  investigated  the  subject 
of  brewing. 

Another  method  is  also  adopted  for  abstracting  the 
residuary  matters  in  the  grist.  aTer  the  first  mash  is 
completed,’ which  is  called  " sp  irging,  ” from  the 
circumstance  tliat  the  liquid  is  sprinkled  on  the 
goods  from  numerous  outlets.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
beneficial  in  its  results,  particularly  when  the  whole 
of  the  wort  is  intended  for  the  strong  or  the  better 
quality  of  beer.  The  method  of  sparging  is  as  fol- 
lows : — When  the  tap  has  been  set  for  drawing  off 


the  first  wort,  hot  liquor,  of  the  same  temperature 
as  the  preceding  mash,  is  sprinkled  on  the  malt  from 
a maclnne  constnicted  thus : a perforated  tube  is 
laid  upon  a bar,  the  two  being  placed  horizontally 
in  the  tun,  and  resting  upon  a pin  in  the  centre, 
over  these  a receiving  vessel  is  placed  to  supply 
the  tube  with  water.  The  perforations  extend  to 
the  whole  length  of  the  two  or  three  arms  of  the 
tube,  so  that  the  liquid  flows  out  horizontally,  but  in 
opposite  directions ; and  through  the  effect  of  the 
force  of  this  elflux,  together  with  the  centrifugal 
motion  communicated  by  the  current  coming  from 
the  receiving  vessel,  the  pipe  is  kept  rotating,  and 
the  liquor  is  dispersed  equally  over  the  goods.  Some 
brewers,  instead  of  the  tube,  use  a cover,  which 
they  jilace  over  the  liquor,  and  dii-ect  the  stream 
upon  it ; the  first  method  seems,  however,  to  be  more 
efficient. 

Many  persons  do  not  set  the  sparger  till  one-fourth, 
one-half,  or  even  three-fourths  of  the  strong  extract 
has  been  ckawn  off ; but  when  the  liquid  is  sprinkled  on 
gently — as  itmustbe  from  the  perforated  tubes — there 
need  be  no  apprehension  of  the  wort  being  too  dilute ; 
and  the  good  which  is  done  by  displacing  the  quantity 
of  the  stronger  mash  imbibed  by  the  malt,  as  also 
by  exhausting  from  the  grist  the  residual  saccharine 
matter,  without  taking  up  the  resinous  constituents, 
is  an  undoubted  recommendation ; besides  which, 
when  the  chief  part  of  the  first  mash  is  drawn  off 
before  the  sparging,  the  grains  accumulate  in  too 
dense  a layer  on  the  bottom. 

To  many  brewei's  whose  routine  of  working  is 
based  on  old  established  practice  this  mode  may 
appear  ruinous,  as  their  after  mashings  contain  (i  to 
10  lbs.  of  extract  per  barrel,  which  are  calculated  to 
be  as  valuable  as  an  equal  proportion  of  the  first 
wort ; but  if  a proper  course  of  mashing  be  adopted, 
the  whole  of  the  valuable  constitiients  will  be  taken 
up  in  the  first  wort,  and  what  remains  embedded  in 
the  grist  can  be  removed  by  washing  or  sparging, 
in  the  manner  which  has  just  been  described.  A 
dense  and  valuable  wort  will  be  thus  obtained,  and 
the  cost  of  subsequent  concentration  will  be  much 
lessened. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  the  sparging  continued 
without  intermission,  till  the  whole  of  the  soluble 
matters  is  removed,  using  only  as  much  liquor  as  is 
necessary  to  make  up  the  proper  lengths. 

The  grains  left  after  mashing,  or  when  the  whole 
of  the  starch  lias  been  removed,  are  used  to  feed 
swine  and  cattle.  They  contain  gum,  some  of  the 
nitrogenous  con.stituents  of  the  barley,  together  witli 
a certain  amount  of  cellulose,  which  is  as  nourishing 
to  animals  as  an  equivalent  weight  of  the  original 
unmalted  grain.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  a 
further  quantity  of  mucilage,  which  will  contribute 
in  the  animal  economy  to  effect  the  same  purposes 
and  ends  as  starch. 

Sacchakometry. — d’he  brewer  estimates  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar  in  his  wort  by  its  density.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  gravity  of  the  beer  after  fermentation, 
so  as  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  spirit  and  saccharine 
matters  contained  in  it,  is  also  of  importance. 
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Table  by  Dr.  Ure  showing  the  quantity  of  Sugar  in  Pounds  Avoirdupois  contained  at  successive 
DEGREES  of  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY,  AT  60°  FaHR.  (15'°5  C.). 


8i>ecit1c 

Gravity. 

Lbs.  per 
Gallon. 

Extract  by 

Si«ciflc 
G ravity. 

Lbs.  per 
Gallon. 

Extract  by 
.e^Rln 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Lbs.  per 
Gallon. 

Extract  by 

Siiecific 

Gravity. 

Lbs.  per 
Gallon. 

1-000 

0-0000 

-0000 

1-076 

1-9928 

•1828 

1-1.52 

4-0342 

1-228 

6-0642 

l-OOl 

0-0255 

-00-26 

1-077 

2-0197 

•1851 

1-153 

4-0611 

1-229 

6-0925 

1 002 

0 0510 

-0051 

1-078 

2-046.5 

•1873 

1-154 

4-0880 

1-230 

6-1 -205 

1-003 

0-0765 

-0077 

1-079 

2-0734 

■1896 

1-155 

4-1148 

1-231 

6-1474 

1-004 

0-10-20 

•0102 

1-080 

2-1006 

•1918 

1-1.56 

4-1319 

1-232 

6-1743 

1-00.5 

0-1275 

•0128 

1-081 

2-1275 

•1941 

1-1,57 

4-1.588 

1-233 

6-2012 

1-006 

0-1.530 

•01. 53 

1-082 

2-1543 

■1963 

1-1,58 

4 18.57 

1-234 

6 2'280 

1-01)7 

0-1785 

•0179 

1-083 

2-1811 

■1985 

1-159 

4-2128 

1-235 

6-2551 

1-008 

0-2040 

•0-204 

1-084 

2-2080 

•2007 

1-160 

4-2.502 

1--236 

6-2822 

1-000 

0-2-295 

•0-230 

1-085 

2-2359 

•2029 

1-161 

4-2771 

1-237 

6-3093 

1-010 

0-25.50 

•02,55 

1-086 

2-2627 

•2051 

1-162 

4 3040 

1-238 

6-3362 

1-011 

0-2805 

-0-280 

1-087 

2-2894 

•2073 

1-163 

4-3309 

1-239 

6-3631 

1-012 

0-3060 

•0306 

1-088 

2-3161 

■2095 

1-164 

4-3578 

1-240 

6-3903 

1-013 

0-3315 

•0331 

1 -089 

2-3438 

•2117 

1-165 

4-3847 

1-241 

6-4152 

1-014 

0-3.570 

•0356 

1-090 

2-3710 

•2139 

1-166 

4-4115 

1-242 

6-4401 

1-015 

0-3825 

■0381 

1-091 

2-3987 

•2161 

1-167 

4-4383 

1-243 

6-46,50 

1-016 

0-4180 

•0406 

1-092 

2-4-256 

•2183 

1168 

4-4652 

1-244 

6-4902 

1-017 

0-4335 

■0431 

1-093 

2-4,524 

•2205 

1-169 

4,  4923 

1 -245 

6-5153 

1 018 

0-4590 

•04,56 

1-094 

2-4792 

•2227 

1-170 

4-5201 

1-246 

6-5402 

1-019 

0-4845 

•0481 

1-095 

2-5061 

■2249 

1-171 

4-5460 

1-247 

6-5651 

1-020 

0-5100 

•0.506 

1-096 

2-.5329 

•■2270 

1-172 

4-57-22 

1-248 

6-5903 

1-021 

0-.5351 

•0531 

1-097 

2-5.598 

•2292 

1-173 

4 5983 

1-249 

6-6152 

1 -022 

0-5602 

•0555 

1 -098 

2-5866 

•2314 

1-174 

4 6242 

1-250 

6-6402 

1-023 

0-58.53 

•0580 

1-099 

2-6130 

-2335 

1-175 

4 6505 

1-251 

6-6681 

1-0-24 

0-6104 

•0605 

1-100 

2 6404 

■2357 

1-176 

4 6764 

1-252 

6-6.  60 

1-0-25 

0 6355 

•0629 

1-101 

2 6663 

•2378 

1-177 

4-70'23 

1-2.53 

6-7-240 

1-0-26 

0-6606 

•0654 

1-102 

2-69-21 

■2400 

1-178 

4-7-281 

1-254 

6-7.521 

1-027 

0-68.57 

•0678 

1-103 

2-7188 

•2421 

1-179 

4-7539 

1-255 

6-7800 

1 028 

0-7108 

•0703 

1-104 

2 7446 

•2443 

1-180 

4-7802 

1-2.56 

6-8081 

1-0-29 

0 73.59 

•0727 

1-105 

2-7704 

■2464 

1-181 

4-8051 

1-257 

6-8362 

1-030 

0 7610 

•0752 

1-106 

2-7961 

•2486 

1-182 

4-8303 

1-258 

6-8643 

1-031 

0-7861 

•0776 

1-107 

2-8-227 

•2507 

1-183 

4-8554 

1 259 

6-8921 

1-032 

0 8112 

•0800 

1-108 

- 2-8485 

•2529 

1-184 

4-8802 

1-260 

6-9201 

1-033 

0 8363 

•0825 

1-109 

2-8740 

•25.50 

1-185 

4-90.51 

1-261 

6-9510 

1-034 

0 8614 

•0849 

1-110 

2-9001 

•2571 

1.186 

4-9300 

l-:;62 

6-9822 

1-035 

0-8866 

•0873 

1-111 

■2-9263 

•2593 

1-187 

4-9552 

1-263 

7-0133 

1-036 

0-9149 

•0897 

1-112 

2-9,5-22 

•2614 

1-188 

4-9803 

1-264 

7-0444 

1-037 

0-9449 

•0921 

1-113 

2-9780 

•2635 

1-189 

5-0054 

1-265 

7-0751 

1 038 

0-9768 

•0945 

1-114 

3-0045 

•26,56 

1-190 

5-0304 

1 -266 

7-1060 

1-039 

1-0090 

■0969 

1-115 

3-0.104 

•2677 

1-191 

5 0563 

1--267 

7-1369 

1 040 

1 0400 

■0993 

1-116 

3-05ii3 

■2698 

1-192 

5-0822 

1-268 

7-1678 

1 041 

1-06.53 

•1017 

1-117 

3-08-21 

•2719 

1-193 

5-1080 

1-269 

1-1988 

1-042 

1 0906 

■1041 

1-118 

3-1080 

•2740 

1-194 

5-1341 

1 270 

7--2300 

1 043 

1-11.59 

•1065 

1-119 

3-1343 

•2761 

1195 

5-1602 

1-271 

7-2601 

1-044 

1-1412 

•1089 

1-1 -20 

3-1610 

-2782 

1-196 

5-1863 

1-272 

7-2902 

1 -045 

1-1665 

■1113 

M-21 

3-1871 

•2803 

1-197 

5-2P24 

1-273 

7 .3-204 

1 046 

1-1918 

•1136 

1-P2-2 

3-2130 

•28-24 

1-198 

5-2381 

1-274 

7-3506 

1-047 

1-2171 

•1160 

1-1-23 

3-2399 

■2845 

1-199 

5 2639 

1-275 

7-3807 

1-048 

1-2424 

■1184 

1-1 -24 

3-26.58 

•2865 

1-‘200 

5-2901 

1-276 

7-4109 

1-049 

1-2687 

-1-207 

1-125 

3 2916 

■2886 

1-‘201 

5-3160 

1-277 

7-4409 

1-050 

1-2940 

•1231 

1-1-26 

3-3174 

-2907 

1-202 

5-34-22 

1-278 

7-4708 

1-051 

l-3-.'06 

•1254 

’ 1-127 

3-3431 

-•2927 

1-203 

5-3681 

1-279 

7-5007 

1 -0.52 

1-347-2 

•1278 

i 1-128 

3-3690 

■2948 

1--204 

5-3941 

1-280 

7-5307 

1 -0.53 

1-3738 

•1301 

I 1-129 

3-3949 

•2969 

l-‘205 

5-4-203 

1 -281 

7-5600 

1-054 

1-4004 

•1325 

1 1-130 

3-4211 

-2989 

1 206 

5-4462 

1-282 

7 -.5891 

1-0.55 

1 -4-270 

•1348 

; 1-131 

3-441'0 

•3010 

1-207 

5-4720 

1-283 

7-6180 

1 -0.56 

1-4536 

■1372 

1-132 

3-4769 

■3U.10 

1-208 

5-4979 

1 -284 

7-6469 

1-0.57 

1-4802 

•1395 

1 133 

3-5048 

•3051 

1--209 

5-5239 

1 -285 

7-6758 

1-0,58 

1-.5068 

•1418 

1-134 

3 -,5326 

•3071 

1-210 

5-5.^06 

1-286 

7-7048 

1-0,59 

1-.5.334 

•1441 

M35 

3-.5605 

•3092 

1-211 

5-5786 

1-.87 

7-7331 

1 -060 

1 -.561)0 

•1464 

1-136 

3-.588-2 

•3112 

1-212 

5-6071 

1-288 

7-76-20 

1-061 

1 5870 

•1487 

M37 

3-6,60 

•3132 

1-213 

5-6360 

1-289 

7-7910 

1-062 

1 6142 

•1510 

1-138 

3 6437 

•3153 

1-214 

5-6651 

1-290 

7-8-201 

1-063 

1-6414 

•1.533 

1-139 

3-6716 

•3173 

1-215 

5-6942 

1--291 

7-8482 

1 -064 

1 -66.88 

•1.5,56 

1-140 

3-7000 

•3193 

1-216 

5-7233 

1-292 

7-8763 

1-065 

1 69.59 

•1579 

1-141 

3-7-281 

•3214 

1-217 

5 7522 

1-293 

7-9042 

1 -066 

1 72-28 

■1602 

1-142 

3-7.562 

•32.14 

1-218 

5-7814 

1-294 

7-9.-321 

1-067 

1-7496 

• 16-25 

1-143 

3-7840 

•3254 

1-219 

5-8108 

l-‘295 

7-9600  • 

l-0l>8 

1 7764 

•1647 

1-144 

3-8119 

•3274 

1--220 

5-8401 

1-296 

7-9879 

1-069 

1-8033 

•1670 

1-145 

3-8398 

■3-294 

1-221 

5-8680 

1--297 

8-01.50 

1-070 

1-8300 

•1693 

1-146 

3-8677 

•3314 

1-2-22 

5-8962 

1-298 

8-0148 

1-071 

1-8571 

■1716 

1-147 

3 ■89.55 

•3334 

1 223 

5 9-242 

1-299 

8-0719 

1 072 

1-8843 

•1738 

1-148 

3-9-235 

■3354 

1-2-24 

5-9,523 

1-300 

8-1001 

1 073 

1-9116 

•1761 

1-149 

3-9.  16 

•3374 

1-225 

5-9801 

1-074 

1 -9385 

•1783 

1 150 

3-9801 

•3394 

1 2-26 

6-0081 

1-075 

l-9iw3 

■1806 

1-151 

4-0070 

1-227 

6-0361 
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Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  means 
whereby  the  worts  may  be  tested,  and  the  amount 
of  saccharine  matter  ascertained,  by  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  liquor  as  shown  by  the  saccharo- 
meter ; but  as  the  liquor  at  this  stage  is  usually 
between  150°  and  160°  Fahr.  (65°-6  to  71°-1  C.),  the 
indication  which  it  gives  is  only  the  apjiarent  density, 
since,  by  expansion,  the  bulk  of  the  solution  is  con- 
siderably increased ; and  therefore  the  amount  of 
solid  extractive  matter,  in  any  given  volume  of  the 
liquor,  is  much  less  than  what  the  same  bulk  would 
show  at  60°  Fahr.  (15°'5  C.),  the  barometer  being  at 
29-5  or  30  inches. 

A variety  of  saccharometers  are  in  use  ; the  one 
chiefly  employed  in  the  trade,  and  by  the  Excise,  is 
that  constructed  by  R.  B.  Bate.  This  instrument 
shows  the  value  of  wort  and  low  wines,  the  excess 
in  the  weight  of  a beer  barrel  of  wort  above  tliat  of 
water,  the  solid  extract  or  the  true  pounds  weight 
per  beer  barrel,  beer  gallon,  wine  gallon,  and  imperial 
gallon,  and  the  proportion  of  solid  extract  by  weight. 
It  is  usually  made  of  metal,  has  five  floats  answering 
to  the  different  strengths  of  the  wort,  and  one  to 
indicate  which  of  the  poises  will  suit  for  each  occa- 
sion, mostly  on  the  same  plan  as  Sikes’  alcoholo- 
meter. (See  Alcohol.).  The  instrument  is 
accompanied  by  a book,  wherein  are  copious  expla- 
nations and  directions  for  using  it,  together  with 
tables  of  gravity  and  strengths  per  barrel  for  every 
degree  of  specific  gravity,  from  ‘995  to  1T50,  and 
also  every  alternate  degree  of  temperature,  from 
50°  to  150°  Fahr. 

Dr.  Ure,  who  in  1830  experimented  on  this  sub- 
ject, states  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solid  dry 
extract  of  malt  is  1'264,  and  the  specific  volume 
0'7911,  that  is,  ten  pounds  of  it  will  occupy  the 
volume  of  7-911  of  water.  When  this  extract  is 
dissolved  in  its  own  weight  of  water,  the  density  of 
the  resulting  liquid,  by  calculation,  ought  to  be 
1-1166,  whereas,  by  experiment,  it  proved  to  be 
1-216,  thus  showing  that  a considerable  conden- 
sation of  volume  had  taken  place  in  the  act  of 
combination  with  the  water. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  relation  between 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  solutions  of  malt  extract 
and  the  quantity  of  matter  they  contain,  illastrates 
the  above  statement : — 


Malt  Extract.  Water, 

3falt  Extract  in  100. 

Sugar  in  100. 

Specific  Gravity. 

600  + 600 

50-00 

47-00 

1-2160 

GOO  + 900 

40-00 

37-00 

11670 

600  + 1200 

33-33 

31-.50 

11350 

600  + 1500 

28 -.57 

26-75 

1-1130 

600  -t-  1800 

25-00 

24-00 

1-1000 

Regarding  the  saccharometric  tables  constructed 
by  Bate  and  others  on  solutions  of  sugar,  and  not 
upon  those  of  extract  of  malt,  Ure  remarks  that 
they  agree  pretty  well  with  the  former,  but  differ 
materially  from  the  latter. 

On  page  299  is  given  Dr.  Ure’s  saccharometric 
table  for  a simple  syrup. 

Apart  from  the  foregoing  consideration,  there  is 


an  important  circumstance  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  ascertaining  the  gravity,  namely,  the 
different  expansions  of  bodies  at  various  degrees  of 
temperature,  from  32°  Fahr.  (0°  C.)  to  their  boiling 
point.  When  mmy  liquids  are  heated  from  32° 
Fahr.,  or  their  point  of  greatest  density,  to  212° 
Fahr.  (100°  C.),  considerable  difference  is  observed 
in  this  respect ; for  instance,  the  dilatation  of  alcohol 
is  much  gTeater  than  that  of  water,  and  this  again 
than  mercury,  and  so  of  numerous  other  liquids. 
The  amount  of  expansion  of  different  liquids  in 
passing  through  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees 
Fahrenheit  (100°  C.),  that  is,  from  32°  to  212°  Fahr., 
is  found  by  experiment  to  be — 

Alcohol, I Oil  of  turpentine, 

Nitric  acid,  ^ Sulphuric  acid, 

Fixed  oils, Water, 

Ether, [ Mercury, 

It  may  be  well  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  above 
by  showing  the  difference  in  volume  of  water  from 
32°  to  212°,  as  given  by  several  chemists  who  have 
investigated  the  subject. 

There  is  one  remark,  however,  which  is  deserving 
of  being  made,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  not  be 
conversant  with  such  subjects,  namely,  that  heat  com- 
municated to  the  bottom  of  liquids  is  readily  diffused 
through  the  whole  body ; not,  however,  by  radiation, 
as  is  the  case  with  solids,  but  by  the  dilatation  of 
the  inferior  particles,  which  renders  them  specifically 
lighter  than  those  above  them,  on  which  account 
they  ascend,  their  place  being  occupied  by  other 
globules ; these,  ;igain,  receiving  warmth  and  ascend- 
ing like  the  preceding.  Thus,  by  the  constant  expo- 
sure of  fresh  portions  of  water  to  heat,  and  the 
motion  produced  in  the  liquor  by  their  rarefaction, 
the  whole  bulk  is  brought  to  that  degree  beyond 
which  any  further  application  of  heat  would  destroy 
the  hmits  within  which  its  density  and  liquidity 
remain,  and  the  fluid  would  become  a vapour  or  gas. 
But  when  the  heat  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  a 
liquid  the  supernatant  particles  only  receive  the  rays, 
these  e.xpand,  are  rendered  lighter,  and  continue  to  float 
upon  the  denser,  which  are  consequently  only  very 
gradually  warmed.  This  slowness  of  acquiring  heat 
from  the  surface  led  Rumford  to  deny  that  water, 
or  fluids  generally,  had  any  power  of  conducting  it ; 
it  is,  however,  now  known  that  liquids  do  conduct 
heat,  though  in  a degree  far  inferior  to  solids. 

Science  has  converted  this  phenomenon  to  highly 
beneficial  uses  in  many  departments  of  industrial 
progress.  The  thermometer,  with  all  its  inestimable 
benefits,  is  based  upon  it,  and  at  the  present  day  the 
application  of  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat  to  the 
requirements  of  manufactures,  trade,  and  navigation, 
commands  no  small  consideration  in  contributing  to 
the  wealth  of  nations. 

According  to  Koi’P,  water  expands  when  heated 
from  32°  to  212°  Fahr.,  0-U42986  of  its  volume,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  annexed  table  of  the  expansion  of 
water  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  temperature, 
th  ■ volume  at  0°  C.,  or  32°  Fahr.,  being  taken  as 
unity; — 
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It 

I 

Temp. 

Fahr. 

Volume. 

Temp. 

Cent. 

Temp. 

Fahr. 

Volume. 

0° 

32° 

1-000000 

21° 

69-8° 

1-001776 

1 

33-8 

0-999947 

22 

71-6 

1-001995 

2 

35-6 

0-999908 

23 

73-4 

1-002225 

3 

37-4 

0-999885 

24 

75-2 

1-002465 

4 

39-2 

0-999877 

25 

77-0 

1-002715 

5 

41-0 

0-999883 

30 

86-0 

1-004064 

C 

42-8 

0-999903 

35 

95-0 

1-005697 

7 

44-6 

0-999938 

40 

104 

1-007.531 

8 

46-4 

0-999986 

45 

113 

1-009541 

9 

48-2 

1-000048 

.50 

122 

1-011766 

10 

50-0 

1-000124 

55 

131 

1-014100 

11 

51-8 

1-000213 

60 

140 

1-016.590 

12 

53-6 

1-000314 

65 

149 

1-019302 

13 

55-4 

1-000429 

70 

158 

1-022246 

14 

67-2 

1-000556 

75 

167 

1-025440 

15 

59-0 

1-000695 

80 

176 

1-028.581 

16 

60-8 

1-000846 

85 

185 

1-031894 

17 

62-6 

1-001010 

90 

194 

1-035397 

18 

64-4 

1-001184 

95 

203 

1-039094 

19 

66-2 

1-001370 

100 

212 

1-042986 

20 

68-0 

1-001567 

The  preceding  table  shows  the  degree  of  contraction 
which  water  undergoes  when  heated  from  32°  Fahr. 
(0°  C.),  to  its  point  of  greatest  density,  which  is  stated 
as  39‘2°  Fahr.  (4°  C.).  From  this  point  to  the  normal 
temperature  of  60°  Fahr!  (15°‘5  C.),  the  expansion  of 
a volume  of  water  is  0'000894,  and  from  this  to  158° 
Fahr.  (70°  C.),  '021475  of  its  original  volume.  Now, 
a given  bulk  of  liquid,  having  solid  bodies,  such  as 
mineral  or  organic  salts,  dissolved  in  it,  does  not 
increase  or  contract  in  the  same  proportion  when 
heated  from  32°  to  212°  Fahr.  (0  to  100°  C.),  as 
does  pure  water,  in  consequence  of  the  solid 
matter  not  being  so  expansible  as  the  liquid.  From 
this  it  follows  that  dense  worts  will  not  dilate 
or  contract  so  much  as  those  which  are  more 
dilute.  On  examining  worts  of  high  temperatures, 
it  is  necessary  to  find  and  allow  for  the  increase  of 
weight  consequent  upon  the  contraction  of  any  given 


bulk  of  liquid,  when  cooled  from  a higher  to  a lower 
degree  of  heat. 

According  to  Bate’s  tables,  the  allowance  which 
should  be  made  for  every  ten  degrees  between  the 
normal  points,  60°  and  150°  Fahr.  (15°'5  to  65°'5  C.), 
is  as  follows: — 


Saccharoinet- 
I’ic  Gravity. 

70“ 

80“ 

90“ 

100“ 

110“ 

120“ 

130“ 

140“ 

150“ 

Sum. 

10 

l-O 

1-2 

I'O 

1-7 

1-9 

2-1 

2-3 

2-5 

2-8 

17-0 

50 

12 

1-4 

1-6 

1-8 

2-1 

2 3 

2*5 

2-7 

3-0 

18-6 

100 

1-4 

16 

1-8 

2-0 

2-2 

‘2*0 

2-7 

2-9 

3 2 

20-3 

150 

1-6 

1-8 

2-0 

2-2 

2-4 

2-7 

2-9 

3-2 

3-4 

22-2 

The  subjoined  table  by  Bate  will  answer  the 
purposes  of  the  ordinary  brewer;  and  where  the 
corresponding  degree  does  not  occur,  a correct  frac- 
tion may  be  attached  at  an  average,  founded  on 
the  following  facts.  When  a liquid,  the  specific 
gravity  of  which  is  I'OOO  at  60°  Fahr.,  is  heated  to 
78°  Fahr.  (25°'5  C.),  the  instrument  will  sink  two 
divisions  below  the  true  gravity  as  found  at  60° 
Fahr.  (15°'5  C.),  and  if  the  temperature  be  elevated 
to  93°  Fahr.  (33°'8  C.),  it  wilt  sink  four  divisions, 
and  so  on.  Any  solution,  therefore,  which  has  been 
heated  to  these  points,  and  tested  with  the  hydro- 
meter or  saccharometer,  will  manifest  a much  higher 
density  when  cooled  down  to  60°  Fahr.  (15°'5  C.), 
the  normal  standard  temperature ; thus,  if  there  be 
three  liquids  at  the  temperatures  of  124°,  92°,  and 
79°  (51°'l,  33°'3,  and  25°'5  C.),  and  the  instrument  be 
dropped  into  them,  it  will  sink  in  the  first  ten,  in  the 
second  eight,  and  in  the  third  six  divisions,  lower 
than  it  would  in  the  same  were  they  cooled  down  to 
60°  Fahr.  (15°'5  C.) ; hence,  when  testing  the  liquors 
heated  to  these  degrees,  it  is  necessary  to  add  the 
numbers  ten,  eight,  six,  &c.,  to  the  apparent  densi- 
ties, in  order  to  find  the  real  gravity  at  the  standard 
of  60°  Fahr.  (15°'5  C.). 


Apiwirent  t»Tavities  giving  the  same  density  at  the  accompanying  heats  as  the  first  column  at  60^. 


At  OU*  Fahr. 

Ap.  up.  gr. 

Degrees. 

Ap.  sp.  gr. 

Degrees. 

Ap.  sp.  gr. 

Degrees. 

Ap.  sp.  gr. 

Degrees. 

Ap.  sp.  gr. 

Degrees. 

1-000 

0-998 

79  00° 

0-996 

9.3-00° 

0-994 

105-00 

0-992 

115-50° 

0 990 

125-20° 

1-010 

1-008 

78-00 

1-006 

92-00 

1-004 

104-00 

1 002 

114-50 

1-000 

124-00 

1-0-20 

1 018 

78  00 

1-016 

91  33 

1-014 

103-00 

1 012 

113-50 

1-010 

122-80 

1.030 

1-0-28 

77-33 

1-026 

90-66 

1-0-24 

102-.50 

1-0-22 

112-.50 

1 -0-20 

122-00 

1040 

1038 

70-66 

; 1 -036 

90-00 

1-034 

101-50 

1-032 

111  50 

1-030 

1-20-80 

10.50 

1-018 

76-00 

1 -046 

89-33 

1 044 

100  66 

1042 

111-00 

1-040 

120-00 

1-060 

1-0.58 

76-00 

1-0.56 

88-66 

1-054 

100-00 

1 052 

110-00 

1-050 

118-80 

1-070 

1-068 

75-33 

1 066 

88-00 

1-064 

99-00 

1-062 

109-00 

1-060 

118-00 

1 080 

1-078 

74-66 

! 1-070 

87  33 

1-074 

98-00 

1-072 

108-00 

1-070 

116-80 

1-090 

1-088 

74  66 

1-086 

86-66 

1-084 

97-50 

1-082 

107-00 

1 080 

116-00 

1-100 

1-098 

74  00 

1 1 -096 

86-00 

1-094 

96-50 

1-092 

106-50 

1-090 

114  80 

1-110 

1-108 

74-00 

1-106 

85-.50 

1-104 

96-00 

1-10-2 

105  50 

1-100 

114-00 

1 1-20 

1-118 

73-50 

1-116 

85-00 

1-114 

95-50 

1-112 

104-50 

I-IIO 

113-20 

1-1.30 

1-1-28 

73-33 

1-1-26 

84-50 

1-124 

94-50 

1-122 

104  00 

1-120 

112-40 

1-140 

1-138 

73-00 

1-136 

84-00 

1131 

94-00 

1-132 

103  20 

1-130 

111-40 

1-1.50 

1-148 

72-66 

1-146 

83-50 

1-144 

93-50 

1-142 

104-40 

1-140 

110-80 

The  following  is  a theorem  for  reducing  the  gravi- 
ties of  hot  worts.  To  unity,  or  1,  representing  the 
standard  of  water,  add  O'l  for  every  twenty-five 
points  of  gravity  indicated  by  the  instrument,  and 
O'Ol  for  each  degree  of  temperature  above  60,  and 
multiply  the  sum  by  ten  times  the  latter  number  for 
the  correction. 

Example  1. — Let  the  apparent  density  be  6,  and 
tlie  temperature  92°,  then  (1  + -32)  X 3'2  = 4-224, 
which,  added  to  t!>e  original  6,  gives  10'224. 


Example  2. — Apparent  gravity  27,  temperature 
124°. 

Here  (I'l  + -64)  X 6'4  = 1-74  X 6'4  = 11-136,  and 
1T136  -h  27  = 38-136,  results  which  agree  with  those 
of  Bate. 

Boiling. — Boiling  of  the  worts  is  avowedly  practised 
with  the  intent  of  removing  the  excess  of  nitro- 
genous matter ; for  if  this  were  permitted  to  remain 
it  would  undergo  the  putrid  fermentation  and  com- 
pletely destroy  the  whole  product : but  boiling  is  also 
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reputed  to  give  to  the  liquor  a pleasant  flavour,  and 
render  it  more  wholesome.  The  most  satisfactory 
recommendations  in  its  favour,  however,  are  that  it 
diminishes  the  liability  to  acidity  by  expelling  the 
contained  air.  When  those  matters  which  are  sub- 
ject to  acetification  are  in  a measure  excluded  from 
the  atmosjfliere,  the  liquor  remains  sound  for  a 
long  time. 

Boiling  is  also  requisite  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
excess  of  liquor  used  in  the  mashing,  as  well  as  for 
the  transformation  of  any  starch  wliich  might  still 
remain  intact  into  glucose  and  dextrine. 

There  is  a further  important  object  for  which  the 
worts  are  boiled,  namely,  the  extraction  of  the  valu- 
able bitter  and  aromatic  principles  of  the  hops, 
whereby  the  flavour  of  the  liquor  is  improved  and 
an  agreeable  aroma  imparted  to  it. 

I'he  hops  not  only  impart  a bitter  aromatic  taste, 
but  ahso  a keeping  quality,  as  they  couideract  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  beer  to  become  sharp — an 
effect  jiartly  attributable  to  the  precipitation  of  the 
albumen  and  starch  by  their  resin  and  tannic  acid, 
and  partly  to  the  anti-fermentable  jjroperties  of  their 
lujnilin  and  other  constituents. 

Various  opinions  have  been  set  forth  regarding 
the  necessity,  the  efficacy,  and  the  injuriousness  of 
boiling;  generally  speaking,  the  idea  is  that  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  usually  conducted  it  acts 
prejudicially,  inasmuch  as  by  it  the  most  prized 
material  of  the  hops — the  odoriferous  oil — is  dissi- 
pated, and  too  much  of  the  disagreeable  principle 
and  tannin  extracted,  so  that  the  bitterness  and 
astringency  become  too  powerful.  Those  who  con- 
demn boiling  altogether  should  study  its  anti-putres- 
cent effects,  especially  where  albuminous  and  other 
substances,  analogous  to  those  in  the  extract,  are 
present.  Boiling  has  the  effect  of  expelling  air  from 
the  liquid,  and  coagulating  the  albumen  ; the  matter 
being  thus  excluded  from  air  or  oxygen,  may  be 
preserved  without  undergoing  putrefaction. 

It  is  well  known  that  nitrogenous  substances, 
which  will  otherwise  very  readily  putrefy,  may  be 
retained  for  a considerable  period  in  a wholesome 
state  by  expelling  air  and  keeping  them  afterwards 
in  exhausted  receivers.  By  abstracting  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  wort,  and  guarding  against  its  reab- 
sorption by  keeping  the  liquor  in  exhausted  vessels, 
it  may  be  preserved  during  any  length  of  time  without 
giving  rise  to  acid  products.  The  same  result  may  be 
attained  even  in  presence  of  air  by  retaining  it  at  a 
low  degree  of  cold ; but  upon  the  application  of  a 
heat  ranging  from  70°  to  00°  Fahr.  (21°  to  32°'2  C.), 
with  exposure  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  compounds  present  follows,  and  finally 
acetic  acid,  with  the  products  usually  formed  in 
putrefying  bodies,  results.  These  observations 
strongly  support  Pasteur’s  theory  of  fermentation 
by  accession  of  germs. 

AVere  there  only  sacchaiine  matter  present,  the 
liquor  might  be  pj-eserved  a length  of  time  at  any 
temperature,  without  risk  of  the  acidification  of  the 
worts  occurring ; but  the  proneness  of  the  nitro- 
genous impurities  to  (remnrnnxis  (Liebig’s  term  for 


oxidation,  slow  combustion,  ancjUce,  decay)  opens  the 
way  for  the  mucilage  and  sugar  to  pass  paitly  into 
the  lactic  and  partly  into  the  vinous  fermentation, 
and  then,  by  a further  state  of  chemical  decomposi- 
tion, into  acetic  acid,  when  it  is  needless  to  say  the 
whole  of  the  materials  are  spoiled. 

Thus  far  in  reference  to  the  keeping  of  the  worts 
and  their  protection  from  decomposition  by  boiling ; 
its  immediate  effect  will  now  be  taken  into  account. 

Evidently  this  operation  tends  to,  or  has  for  its 
object,  the  removal  of  albumen  and  any  other  matters 
which,  if  permitted  to  remain  in  the  wort,  would 
readily  absorb  oxygen  on  being  left  in  contact  with 
the  air,  and  cause  the  chemical  changes  which  brewers 
have  so  much  reason  to  apprehend ; but  in  effecting 
this  purpose  it  is  argued  that,  besides  a valuable  por- 
tion of  the  glucose  and  dextrine  being  abstracted, 
the  essential  oil  of  the  malt  is  almost  entirely  vola- 
tilized in  consequence  of  the  long  boiling  at  the  high 
, tenqicrature  at  which  tliis  is  done.  That  portions  of 
j t'ne  sugar  are  removed,  or  rendered  unavaOable  to 
j some  extent,  cannot  be  doubted ; for  it  is  well  known 
that  when  vegetable  extracts,  and  indeed  most  organic 
compounds,  some  of  which  are  as  permanent  in  their 
nature  as  sugar,  are  boiled  for  a long  time,  a gela- 
tinous substance,  similar  in  character  to  woody  fibre, 
forms  in  the  solution  at  the  expense  of  a portion  of 
the  compound,  which  must  have  suffered  decomposi- 
, tion.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  open  copper  of  the 
brewer,  especially  when  the  air  is  not  excluded  ; but 
as  to  the  oil  inherent  in  the  malt  being  dissipated, 
this  is  a new  and  gratuitous  supposition  which  has 
no  foundation  ; for  the  oil  of  the  grain  in  its  natural 
state  is  not  expelled  at  a temperature  of  212°  Fahr. 
(100°  C.). 

From  the  above  considerations  the  correct  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  appears  to  be,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
necessity  of  removingthe  nitrogenous  matters,  the  boil- 
ing of  the  worts  might  be  dispensed  with.  It  has  been 
urged  that  though  distillers  do  not  boil  their  worts, 
yet  the  attenuation  in  the  succeeding  fermentation  is 
very  complete.  This  must  be  granted  ; but  it  slioul  1 
be  borne  in  mind  that  they  immediately  remove  the 
I sjiirit  from  the  gross  nitrogenous  products  by  distil- 
lation, lest  the  latter,  if  permitted  to  remain  with  it, 
should  change  it  into  acetic  acid  by  regular  and  well- 
defined  processes  which  have  been  already  discussed. 
(See  Acetic  Acid).  It  is  true  also  that  the  genera- 
tion of  alcohol  in  the  liquor  during  fermentation,  and 
the  protracted  way  in  which  this  is  carried  out  in 
some  varieties  of  ale  breweries,  would,  in  the  first 
instance,  cause  the  precipitation  of  the  albumen  and 
mucilage ; but  portions  might  still  remain,  and  though 
the  quantity  might  be  apparently  insignificant,  yet 
under  the  various  effects  of  temperature  and  other 
causes  it  would  prove  destructive,  if  not  removed 
either  during  the  fermentation  in  the  shape  of  yea.st, 
or  before  fermentation  by  boiling;  or  altogether 
excluded  by  a better  system  of  ma,shing. 

It  is  well  known  among  brewers,  if  not  in  theory 
at  least  in  effect,  that  beers  retaining  much  nitrogen- 
ous substances,  however  richly  they  may  be  hopjiod 
and  otherwise  carefully  prepared,  cannot  be  preserve  1 
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in  warm  climates;  neither  will  tliey  retain  their 

acid  or  tannin  which  it  yields.  Tlie  gum  and  other 

qualities  at  home  when,  on  tapping,  the  air  gets 

matters  removed  from  the  flowers  by  water  are  of  no 

access  to  them,  unless  tlie  temperature  of  the  atmo- 

very  great  interest. 

sphere  be  about  45°  Fahr.  (7°‘‘2  C.),  or  lower  ; for  as 

If  hops  be  macerated  with  water  and  subjected  to 

soon  as  the  air  is  admitted,  if  the  temperature  is  above 

distillation,  the  whole,  or  chief  portion,  of  the  oil 

C0°  or  70°  Fahr.  (15°’o  to  21°’l  C.),  the  oxidation  of 

■will  very  readily  pass  over  into  the  receiver,  leaving 

the  gluten  commences,  and  tlie  heat  rises  in  conse- 

the  solution  in  the  retort  almost  entirely  destitute  of 

quence ; the  reaction  set  up  causes  the  formation  of 

smell,  but  retaining  the  bitterness  and  astringeucy  of 

a fui-tlier  quantity  of  alcohol  from  the  sugar,  and 

taste  in  a very  marked  degree.  This  is  well  known  to 

changes  the  aleohol  already  formed  into  acetic  acid. 

brewers  generally ; and  those  who  show  some  regard 

"W'ere  tlie  fermentation  of  the  worts  carried  on  at 

to  facts,  curtail  in  practice  the  time  of  boiling,  or 

a low  temperature,  as  in  Bavaria,  then  the  excess  of 

make  such  deviations  from  the  old-established  routine 

the  albuminous  and  other  analogous  bodies  might  be 

as  seem  to  them  best  adapted  for  the  retention  of  the 

allowed  to  remain  without  the  least  fear  of  their 

aroma. 

causing  putrefaction  and  subsequent  acetification,  and 

Were  the  “ condition  ” or  valuable  portion  of  the 

there  would  be  no  need  of  removing  any  portion  of 

hop  extracted  in  such  a way  as  to  retain  the  volatile 

them  by  the  preparatory  operation  of  boiling. 

aromatic  oil,  there  is  no  doubt  the  beer  would  be 

Many  brewers  allege  that  their  only  reason  for 

greatly  improved  in  quality.  Tizard  made  an  effort 

boiling  is  the  extraction  of  the  lupulin  of  the  hop. 

in  this  direction  by  introducing  his  “ hop-converter,” 

and  to  effect  this  the  ebullition  is  continued  at  no 

by  the  use  of  which,  he  says,  the  most  agreeable  con- 

small  expense  and  trouble  for  a considerable  period. 

stituents  are  abstracted  for  the  better  kinds  of  ale. 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  denounce  boiling  as  being. 

and  if  it  be  deemed  necessary  the  coarser  portions 

next  to  acetic  acid,  the  bane  of  the  brewery ; but 

may  be  used  up  in  the  inferior  products.  Ilis  method 

reason  affirms,  and  time  and  experience  attest,  that 

of  doing  this  is  by  converting  the  lower  part  of  the 

there  is  a mean  which  affords  security  from  the  bad 

under-back  into  a hop-back,  by  inserting  a perforated 

effects  of  either  extreme. 

floor  above  the  true  bottom  of  the  mash-tun.  Upon 

Vegetable  albumen  is  insoluble  in  water  at  a tern- 

the  solid  bottom  of  this  new  hop-back,  or  above  it, 

perature  approaching  ebullition,  and  the  expansion  of 

but  beneath  the  perforated  plates,  coils  of  tubing  are 

the  air  caused  by  the  imbibition  of  the  heat  dissipates 

laid,  through  which  steam  from  an  adjacent  boiler  is 

it  as  soon  as  it  reaches  212°  Fahr.  (100°  C.);  the 

forced,  and  for  facility  of  management  there  should 

further  continuation  of  the  heat  after  this  point  is 

be  a steam-cock  fixed  in  the  entrance  pipe  to  regulate 

gained  must  evidently  have  in  view  the  agglutination 

the  flow  of  vapour.  The  hops,  after  being  thoroughly 

of  the  finely-divided  insoluble  particles  already  preci- 

broken  up,  are  laid  evenly  upon  the  perforated  floor 

pitated  ; but  to  prolong  it  more  than  fifteen  minutes 

of  the  hop-converter,  four  hours  before  setting  the 

seems  unreasonable,  and  is  certainly  prejudicial,  in- 

tap,  and  as  much  hot  water  poured  upon  them  from 

asmuch  as  portions  of  the  saccharine  matter  will  be 

the  heated  liquor-back  as  will  effect  their  saturation 

decomposed,  as  before  stated.  The  criterion  which 

completely  ; they  are  then  left  to  digest  for  one  hour, 

appears  to  regulate  the  time  of  the  boiling  in 

after  which  the  steam  is  passed  through  the  convo- 

breweries  is  the  formation  of  a mass  of  insoluble  or 

luted  pipe  till  the  mixture  has  attained  a temiierature 

precipitated  matter.  In  place  of  this,  the  great  object 

of  200°  Fahr.  (93°‘3  C.),  retaining  it  at  this  point  for 

should  be  the  coagulation  of  the  particles,  and  their 

the  remainder  of  the  time  till  the  setting  of  the  tap. 

falling  to  the  bottom  in  the  copper  should  be  less 

The  steam  is  then  turned  off,  and  the  wort  let  in 

regarded ; for  during  the  fermentation,  whilst  the 

upon  the  hopis  to  the  depth  of  G inches,  when  the 

yet  soluble  portion  of  gluten  is  becoming  insoluble 

pumj)  is  worked,  and  the  goods  discharged  upon  the 

by  feeding  the  yeast,  these  will  be  carried  away 

coolers,  taking  the  precaution  to  preserve  the  depth 

mechanically  in  the  eviscerated  matter,  or  deposited 

of  6 inches  of  liquor  upon  the  hops  during  the  time 

during  the  cleansing,  without  proving  injurious  to 

of  racking  and  s^>arging.  In  this  way,  Tizard 

the  liquor. 

asserts,  the  value  of  the  hop  is  retained;  for  the  tern- 

From  these  considerations  it  follows  that  the 

peiature  during  the  digestion  being  12°  Fahr.  (5°’5 

woi-ts  should  not  be  subjected  to  a protracted  ebul- 

C.)  below  the  boiling  point,  very  little  vapour  is 

lition,  with  the  view  of  removing  the  albuminous 

exjielled;  but  it  serves  to  withdraw  the  whole  of 

ingredient,  it  being  sufficient  merely  to  render  it 

the  valuable  constituents,  and  the  worts  being  in 

insoluble ; and  whether  it  remains  in  the  copper,  is 

contact  with  the  hops  during  the  exhaustion  of  the 

retained  in  the  hop-back,  or  passes  along  to  the  fer- 

grist  witli  the  hot  liquor — all  the  tapis  being  open — 

menting  tun  to  be  there  finally  and  entirely  removed 

the  whole  of  their  extract  and  essence  is  carried  off 

with  tlie  barm,  is  a matter  of  no  very  great  moment, 

in  the  goods. 

since  it  is  deprived  of  the  possibility  of  decomposing 

In  operating  thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  Tizard  dis- 

by  o.xidation  within  this  period. 

cards  boiling  the  worts,  but  this  is  in  some  measure 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  de.scription  already 

coinpensatedforbyraisingthe  heat  of  theniash  towards 

given  of  the  hop,  that  its  efficacy  as  to  flavour  and 

1 the  time  of  drawing  off  tlie  wort  to  a temjierature  of 

bitterness  depends  upon  the  volatile  aromatic  oil 

1 200°  Fahr.  (93°'3  C.),  or  upwards,  by  means  of  an 

and  the  resin  which  it  contains ; it  likewise  com- 

attemperator,  for  the  purpose  of  coagulating  the 

municatcs  astringeucy  in  consequence  of  the  tannic 

1 albumen,  imd  maintaining  this  degree  for  twenty 
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minutes  or  half  an  hour,  as  may  seem  best.  Were 
the  whole  of  the  starch  already  converted  into  sugar, 
tliere  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  method  of  steam 
boiling  would  be  most  suitable  and  economical. 
Steam  boiling  also  supplants  the  several  costly 
requisites  which  enter  into  the  brewer’s  stock  of 
apparatus  and  material,  and  thus  effects  a saving  in 
the  plant,  while  the  work  performed  is,  by  proper 
management,  as  effectual  and  more  satisfactory  than 
when  accomplished  by  the  various  coppers  and 
furnaces. 

Other  contrivances  have  of  late  been  resorted  to 
for  dispensing  with  boiling  the  worts  and  hops 
together,  to  obviate  the  danger  of  losing  the  aro- 
matic constituents.  Among  these  the  process  of 
Newton,  of  London,  may  be  instanced,  in  which  an 
extract  of  hops  is  prepared,  which  is  then  sold  to 
the  brewer. 

The  same  method  has  been  followed  for  some  time 
in  France  and  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  but  the 
brewers  in  the  United  Kingdom  do  not  appear  to 
appreciate  it.  Newton’s  mode  of  preparing  the 
extract  is  as  follows : — After  having  dried  the  hops 
at  a low  heat  till  tlsey  become  so  brittle  as  to  be  easily 
pulverized,  the  powder  is  passed  through  a coarse 
sieve  for  the  purpose  of  retiming  any  stalks  or  pieces 
of  wood  which  might  be  accidentally  present ; it  is 
then  put  into  a close  vessel,  and  strong  spirit  of  wine 
or  alcohol  poured  over  it  till  the  whole  becomes 
charged ; this  mixture  is  allowed  to  rejaose  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  after  which  the  alcoholic  tincture  is 
drawn  off  into  an  appropriate  receiver,  and  the 
residual  powder  washed  as  long  as  any  extract  is 
obtained. 

The  next  course  is  to  distil  off  the  alcohol,  by 
which  means  the  oil  and  resinous  body  are  left, 
mixed  with  a little  water,  which  is  also  dispersed, 
first  on  the  sand-bath  and  finally  on  the  water-bath. 
The  aqueous  washings  of  the  powdered  leaves,  which 
contain  almost  the  whole  of  the  resin,  are  also  eva- 
porated till  the  water  is  expelled ; and  when  this  is 
accomplished,  and  while  the  resinous  matter  is  still 
warm,  the  oily  body  procured  from  the  alcoholic 
tincture  is  added,  and  intimately  mixed  with  it.  One 
pound  of  this  extract  is  said  to  be  as  efficacious  as 
3 lbs.  of  flowers. 

Boiling  Coppers. — The  “ liquor  ” for  ma.shinghas  to 
be  heated,  and  the  wort  has  to  be  boiled ; and 
although  the  mode  of  heating  the  liquor  should 
properly  be  described  before  mashing,  yet  heating 
the  liquor  and  boiling  the  wort  being  frequently 
done  in  the  same  manner,  both  are  treated  under  the 
same  heading.  The  usual  temperature  for  heating  is 
about  170°  Fahr.  (76°‘G  C.),  but  tlie  liquor  is  generally 
allowed  to  cool  down  to  the  required  temperature. 
Formerly  both  liquor  and  wort  were  boiled  in  a 
brewing  copper  placed  over  a fire,  but  of  late  years 
steam  has  been  largely  used,  especially  for  heating 
liquor.  The  following  are  the  various  modes  of 
heating  liquor  now  generally  used. 

Figs.  14  and  15  represent  the  old  form  of  copper 
most  usually  erected  in  breweries ; the  former  being 
an  elevated  section,  and  the  latter  a ground  plan. 
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of  the  fire  and  flue.  In  Fig.  14,  a is  the  boiler 
or  copper,  hermetically  sealed  at  the  top,  and  con- 
vex at  the  bottom.  Upon  the  top  of  this  boiler  is 
mounted  a pan,  B,  containing  water,  which  is  heated 
by  the  steam  arising  from  the  boiling  of  the  wort. 
A w’ide  tube,  c,  rises  from  the  uppermost  part 
of  the  boiler,  by  which  the  steam  generated  during 
the  ebullition  of  the  liquor  ascends,  and  is  forced 
out  by  four  tubes,  two  of  which  are  seen  at  D D, 
into  the  liquor  in  the  pan,  B ; the  excess  of  vapour 
being  carried  off  by  the  pipe,  L,  into  the  cliim- 
ney,  m.  An  iron  shaft,  E,  passes  down  through  a 
stuffing-box  in  the  pipe,  c,  to  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel ; at  the  lower  end  it  is  furnished  with  cross  arms, 
from  which  chains  are  suspended,  so  as  to  sweep 
round  the  vessel.  This  mechanism  is  c;illed  “the 
rouser,”  and  its  object  is  to  prevent  the  sediment 
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which  separates  during  the  boiling  from  adhering  to 
the  bottom  of  the  copper  and  getting  charred.  It  is 
worked  by  a cogged  wheel  on  the  axis  of  the  winch, 
H,  gearing  into  the  wheel,  G.  In  order  to  remove 
the  weight  of  the  shaft  off  the  wheel,  it  is  partly 
supported  at  ttie  bottom  by  a collar  of  metal  borne 
by  three  stays,  F F.  It  may  be  lifted  by  a chain,  i, 
attached  to  its  upper  end,  and,  passing  over  the  pul- 
leys, is  wound  round  the  roller,  ic. 

This  vessel,  when  unusually  large,  is  heated  by  two 
fires,  separated  by  a wall,  N — Fig.  15 ; 0 o are  the 
grates  on  which  the  fire  rests,  and  these  are  supplied 
by  short  slanting  iron  hoppers — seen  in  Fig.  14 
— which  are  kept  constantly  full  of  coals.  Above 
these  hoppers  is  formed  a narrow  aperture,  for  the 
admission  of  air  in  such  proportion  as  is  sufficient  to 
insure  the  complete  combustion  of  the  smoke.  A 
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bridge,  R,  at  the  back  of  each  fire  directs  the  flame 
upwards,  so  as  to  act  upon  the  bottom  of  the  copper, 
after  which  the  heated  vapours  are  conducted  in 
semicircular  flues,  s s,  round  its  sides,  and  finally 
enter  the  chimney,  M,  on  the  lower  part  of  which  a 
sliding  damper  plate,  T,  is  placed  for  tempering  the 
draught.  'W'hen  cold  air  is  admitted  at  this  orifice, 
the  combustion  of  the  fuel  is  immediately  checked, 
liesides  this,  there  is  another  slide  plate  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  slanting  flue  into  the  chimney,  for 
regulating  the  play  of  the  flame  under  and  round  the 
boiler,  if  the  plate,  T,  be  opened,  and  the  other  one 
shut,  the  power  of  the  fire  is  suspended.  The  arch 
of  brickwork,  u,  over  the  fire,  is  intended  to  protect 
the  front  edge  of  the  copper  from  the  direct  action 
of  the  flame,  v v are  the  pillars  on  which  the  chim- 
ney is  supported,  and  w is  the  opening  through  which 
the  cinders  and  the  ashes  are  drawn  away. 

.Sometimes,  instead  of  the  steam  having  free  exit 
through  the  pipes,  D D,  a weighted  metallic  valve, 
opening  outward,  is  so  arranged  that  no 
stfun  can  escape  until  the  liquor  has 
reached  some  degrees  beyond  212°  Fahr., 
when  its  pressure  becomes  too  powerful 
to  be  restrained  by  the  weight  of  the  valve. 

It  then  escapes,  and  the  few  degrees  of 
extra  heat  which  had  combined  with  the 
liquid  during  the  formation  of  this  pressure- 
steam.  is  can-ied  off  in  that  which  passes 
away,  and  the  heat  of  the  remainder  im- 
mediately falls  to  212°  Fahr.,  when  the 
valve  closes  the  orifice  tightly,  till  there  is%, 
further  quantity  formed  which  forces  it  open 
as  before.  In  this  manner  the  boiling  is 
continued  during  the  allotted  time;  but, 
instead  of  permitting  the  escape  of  the 
steam,  it  is  conducted  into  water,  as  in  the 
preceding  figure,  as  well  for  heating  the 
liquor  as  for  retaining  any  part  of  the 
aroma  which  may  be  can-ied  away  by  the 
vapour  'I’his  water  is  employed  in  subse- 
quent mashings.  Coppers  of  this  fomi  are 
now  rai-ely  made.  A copper  heated  by  a 
fire  beneath  it  is  still  sometimes  used. 

It  frequently  has  a dome  with  an  escajie 
jiipe  in  the  centre,  to  prevent  the  steam  from 
spreading  about  the  brewery. 

The  capacity  of  the  hot  liquor  cojiper  should  be 
about  three  barrels  per  quarter. 

Another  mode  of  heating  licpior  frequently  adopted 
is  by  means  of  a wooden  tub  with  a copper  steam 
coil  in  it. 

Occasionally  steam  is  blown  direct  into  the  liquor, 
but  this  plan  is  not  recommended,  as  it  sometimes 
affects  the  quality  of  the  licpior,  and  also  makes  a 
great  deal  of  noise  by  the  rapid  condensation  of 
the  steam  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  cold  water. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a light  copper  vessel 
has  been  used  instead  of  the  wooden  tub.  Its  first 
cost  is  greater,  but  it  is  cheapest  in  the  end,  owing 
to  its  superior  durability,  as  the  wooden  tub  will 
only  last  a few  years.  This  copper  has  a steam  coil 
like  the  wooden  tub.  lliere  is  no  loss  of  heat  by 
VOL.  I. 


having  a continuous  worm  for  the  steam,  if  the  exit 
be  so  regulated  that  nothing  but  condensed  water 
escapes,  since  this  may  be  utilized  by  running  it  into 
a scalding  copper  for  washing  ensks,  &c. 

The  wort  is  boiled  by  several  different  means, 
and  it  is  still  an  open  question  as  to  whether  it  is 
better  to  effect  it  by  direct  fire  or  by  steam.  Brewers 
differ  considerably  on  this  point,  but  the  latter 
method  is  daily  getting  more  into  favour.  Where 
fire  is  used  a copper  is  employed,  generally  open  at 
the  top. 

In  boiling  the  wort  by  .steam,  a wooden  tub  and 
coil,  or  a copper  vessel  and  coil,  similar  to  those 
described  for  the  hot  liquor,  may  be  used ; but  there 
is  an  objection  to  both,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
removing  the  spent  hops  from  between  the  tubes  of 
the  steam  coil.  This  to  some  extent  has  been  obvi- 
ated by  putting  in  a false  bottom  of  iron,  gun  metal, 
or  copper,  similar  to  that  already  described  for  the 
mash -tun,  so  as  to  keep  the  hops  from  the  steam 


coil,  but  the  boiling  is  then  not  so  satisfactory  as 
with  the  fire  copper. 

The  hops  are  run  out  through  the  discharge  pipe 
with  the  wort,  and  then  thrown  up  again  from  tlie 
hop  back  for  the  second  wort.  If  the  wooden  tub 
or  copper  vessel  be  provided  with  a false  bottom, 
the  hops  remain  in,  ready  for  the  second  boiling. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  method  of  boiling  by  steam 
is  by  means  of  the  steam  jacketed  copper  (Fig.  IG). 
This  consists  of  a hemispherical  pan  of  copper,  made 
entirely  in  one  piece,  with  a cast  or  wrought  iron 
jacket  outside  it,  a space  of  from  2 to  3 inches  being 
left  between  the  two,  the  steam  space  being  made 
tight  by  a flanged  joint  at  the  brims  of  the  copper 
and  iron  jians.  Above  the  pans,  cojiper  is  continued 
to  the  required  height  for  the  capacity,  this  portion 
of  the  copper  being  comparatively  thin,  having  to 
bear  no  pressure ; but  the  copper  pan  and  iron  jacket 
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must  be  of  sufficient  substance  to  withstand  a steam 
pressure  of  usually  about  30  lbs.  on  the  square  inch. 
The  jacket  into  which  the  steam  is  admitted  is  pro- 
vided with  a cock  for  the  escape  of  the  condensed 
water,  and  also  with  a cock  in  its  upper  part  for  the 
escape,  of  the  heated  air  on  commencing  opera- 
tions. Unless  this  is  carefully  attended  to  an  explo- 
sion is  exceedingly  likely  to  take  place,  from  the 
great  expansive  force  exerted  by  air  suddenly 
heated. 

The  wort  is  discharged  through  the  centre  of 
the  bottom,  the  pipe  passing  through  the  steam  space 
between  the  copper  and  the  jacket.  Inside  the 
copper,  over  the  discharge  outlet,  is  placed,  when 
desired,  a large  copper  perforated  strainer,  to  keep 
the  hops  back  for  the  second  boiling.  When  the 
hops  arte  retained  in  the  wort-boiling  vessel  a hop 
back  is  not  required. 

The  capacity  of  the  wort  copper  should  be  about 
three  barrels  jicr  quarter,  which  leaves  sufficient 
space  for  boiling.  Its  position,  where  the  wort  is 
not  punq)ed,  should  be  such  that  it  is  commanded  by 
the  under- back  into  which  the  wort  runs;  but  where 
the  wort  is  pumped,  it  is  generally  2')laced  sufficiently 
high  in  the  brewery  to  command  the  hop  back, 
coolers,  &c. 

Large  wort  copjiers  are  generally  fitted  with  a 
“rouser,”  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  wort  and 
hops  agitated,  and  to  ijrevent  the  hops  from  settling 
on  the  bottom  of  the  cojiper  and  burning.  The 
rouser  is  made  of  iron ; it  has  a vertical  shaft  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  copper,  which  is  driven  by  steam 
j:)ower.  On  the  bottom  of  the  vertical  shaft  is  a 
horizontal  one,  reaching  from  side  to  side  of  the 
cojDper,  on  which  are  hung  iron  chains  in  festoons, 
the  chains  dragging  on  the  bottom  of  the  copper. 
(See  Fig.  14.) 

When  the  boiling  is  completed,  the  discharge  cock 
of  the  copper  is  oj)ened,  and  the  whole  contents  run 
into  the  hop  back.  Tlie  hop  back  is  generally  of  a 
rectangular  form,  from  3 to  5 feet  deep,  made  of 
wood,  iron,  or  copper,  and  fitted  with  a false  bottom, 
similar  to  that  of  the  ma.sh-tun.  INIany  brewers  who 
do  not  object  to  the  iron  false  bottom  in  the  mash- 
tun,  object  to  it  in  the  hofi  back,  as  they  consider 
that  iron  has  a more  detrimental  effect  upon  the 
wort  after  it  has  been  boiled  than  before. 

When  the  wort  has  remained  in  the  hop  back  a 
sufficient  time  to  settle,  it  is  drawn  off  into  the 
cooler,  leaving  the  hoits  behind;  and  the  hojis,  when 
thoroughly  strained,  are  caivied  oft'  into  the  hop 
copper,  ready  for  the  second  boiling.  This  is  done, 
by  hand  in  small  breweries,  but  in  large  ones  it  is 
usual  to  employ  an  elevator  very  similar  in  construc- 
tion to  that  used  for  elevating  grist  or  malt.  AVhen 
the  hops  come  out  of  the  wort  coi>per  with  the 
second  boiling,  and  have  been  strained  in  the  hop 
back  as  they  were  from  the  first  wort,  they  are 
counted  as  refuse,  and  are  frequently  burned  in  the 
copper  furnace.  In  many  cases  the  spent  hops  are 
pressed,  in  order  to  extract  from  them  the  beer  that  | 
has  not  strained  off  in  the  hop  back,  an  ordinary  | 
screw  pre.ss  being  used;  but  in  some  instances  ; 

hydraulic  presses,  specially  constructed,  have  been 
used  with  advantage. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  advantage  of  pressing 
hops,  as  some  brewers  contend  that  the  beer  so 
obtained  is  inferior  in  quality,  having  in  it  a coarse 
bitter  of  the  hops  which  is  not  liked,  especially  in 
beers  of  the  finest  quality. 

The  criterion  by  which  practical  brewers  judge  of 
the  completion  of  the  work  is  the  “breaking,”  or 
the  formation  of  numerous  fiocks  of  coagulated 
matter. 

Ordinary  ales,  when  the  grist  is  exhausted  in  two 
or  three  mashings,  are  ordinarily  boiled  thus — 

First  wort, 1 hour. 

Second  •*  2 hours. 

When  there  are  three  worts  the  boiling  is,  for  the 

First  wort, 1 hour. 

Second  “ IJlioiir. 

Third  “ 2 hours. 

In  these  cases  the  first  extract  is  boiled  forty  minutes 
before  the  hops  are  added,  and  fifteen  minutes  after; 
the  gyle  is  then  racked  off,  and  the  second  worts  are 
jnmqted  into  the  cojjper  and  treated  as  specified 
above. 

When  the  ale  is  to  be  stored  the  practice  is  to 
add  the  hops  and  continue  the  ebullition  till  the 
coagulated  matter  agglutinates  and  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom, after  which  the  whole  contents  of  the  boiler 
are  discharged  to  the  store  cask,  which,  when  full, 
is  tightly  bunged,  and  then  permitted  to  remain  till 
the  fermentation  and  settling  are  both  finished. 
Considerable  time  is  required  in  this  imstance,  often 
extending  to  twelve,  eighteen,  and  even  twenty-four 
months.  Instead  of  putting  the  hops  into  the  boiler 
with  the  wort,  some  persons  jiick  or  rub  them 
between  the  hands,  and  when  they  are  completely 
loosened,  strew  them  on  the  bottom  of  thte  store 
cask,  and  run  in  the  hot  wort  upon  them  after  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour's  boil ; when  the  cask  is  full  it  is 
bunged,  as  in  the  jireceding  instance,  and,  if  con- 
sidered necessary,  a safety-valve  is  attached.  'I'l.e 
fermentation  and  cleansing  take  j)lace  as  before. 
Where  the  object  is  to  procure  a highly-flavoured 
aromatic  ale,  this  2’ractice  is  no  doubt  succe-sisful. 
especially  when  the  hojDS  are  used  in  larger  quan- 
tities than  in  ortlinary  cases ; but  in  commercial 
e.stablishments  this  plan  is  now  never  adoj^ited, 
though  at  one  time  it  was  much  followed.  Another 
custom  is  to  macerate  about  a fou.th  of  the  hops 
with  the  worts,  and  boil — the  remainder  being 
reserved  in  the  tun  to  be  digested  with  the  goods 
during  the  time  allotted  for  the  slow  progressive 
fermentation,  &c. 

The  trading  brewers,  in  many  cases,  vary  their 
operations,  apparently  with  no  great  advantage; 
but  the  following  seems  to  be  their  usual  routine : — 
Ildiilst  the  wort  is  being  inimped  into  the  copper 
the  hops  are  weighed  out,  according  to  the  allowance 
per  quarter,  picked,  and  thrown  on  the  sui-face  of 
the  liquor,  when  the  boiling  is  performed  in  the 
open  pan.  but  macerated  with  it  when  the  closed 
coi>pc  r is  used.  The  layer  of  hops  excludes  contact 
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with  the  air  to  some  extent  till  the  wort  rises  to 
ebullition,  and  thus  any  injury  which  might  arise  by 
spontaneous  decomposition,  till  the  temperature  of 
the  liquor  reaches  to  212°  Fahr.  (100°  C.),  is  avoided. 
The  steam  is  allowed  to  permeate  the  hops  to  open 
their  pores,  for  the  abstraction  of  their  bitter  and  other 
constituents,  for  some  time  before  they  are  beaten  into 
the  wort;  and  the  boiling  is  continued  till  the  for- 
mation of  the  flocks,  or  for  a specified  time,  say  one, 
two,  or  in  case  of  stock  ales  which  are  exported,  for 
three  hours.  In  addition  to  the  vegetable  albumen 
which  separates  from  the  worts  by  mere  boiling,  the 
tannin  of  the  hop  unites  with  a further  quantity  and 
precipitates  it,  leaving  the  liquor  comparatively 
pure,  and  impregnated  with  the  preservative  bitter 
of  the  hop  flower. 

The  quantity  of  hops  added  to  the  worts  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  quality  of  the  product  and  the  strength 
of  the  worts,  and  also  upon  the  length  of  time  they 
are  to  be  retained,  or  the  climate  they  have  to 
endure.  The  quality  of  the  flowers  has  also  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  proportion  required  to  communicate 
the  requisite  properties  to  the  liquor.  For  this 
reason  tlie  ales  prepared  for  the  export  trade,  such 
as  East  India  pale  ales,  &c.,  are  always  more  richly 
hopped  than  those  to  be  used  at  home. 

The  allowance  of  hops  per  quarter  of  malt  will  be 
found  in  the  annexed  table  by  Levesque  ; it  extends 
from  one-eighth  of  a pound  to  II  lbs.  per  quarter. 
Some  of  the  fine  ales,  made  to  keep  good  in  hot 
climates,  have  a quantity  of  hops  added  to  them 
much  larger  than  that  which  is  here  mentioned, 
amounting  indeed  sometimes  to  18  or  22  lbs.  per 
quarter  of  malt,  whereas  the  proportion  allotted  to 
common  ales  is  not  more  than  from  (!  to  8 lbs.,  and 
very  rarely  10  lbs.  For  inferior  ales  4 lbs.  of  hops 
per  quarter  of  malt  is  sometimes  thought  to  be 
sulficie'nt. 

If  tlie  produce  of  the  malt  be  obtained  in  two  or 
more  mashings,  and  these  are  boiled  separately,  the 
proportion  of  hops  which  each  wort  will  require  is 
found  as  follows  : — Suppose  the  quantity  taken  was 
80  qrs.  of  malt,  and  that  the  gravity  per  quarter 
is  8.")  lbs.,  the  whole  being  extracted  in  two  mashes, 
the  first  of  whicli  tests  (J.o  lbs.,  and  the  other,  to- 
gether with  the  wa.shings,  20  lbs.  per  quarter. 
Further,  if  the  proportion  of  hops  to  the  quarter  of 
70  lbs.  gravity  be  12  lbs.,  by  referring  to  the  gravity, 
8o  lbs.  in  the  table,  the  number  14-571  will  be  found 
on  the  horizontal  line  under  the  head  of  12  lb.s.  per 
quarter.  'I'lien  85  X 14-571  = 1288-5  lb.s.  of  hops, 
and  80  X 85  = G800  lbs.,  the  total  extract ; and 
0800  = 1238-5  = 0-1821  lbs.  of  hops  for  each  pound 
gravity  in  each  of  the  worts  ; and  hence  05  X 80  X 
0-182  = 040-0  lbs  for  the  first  wort,  20  X 80  X 0-182 
= 201-0  lbs.  for  the  second  wort. 

In  a similar  way,  the  proportion  of  the  flowers 
which  ought  to  be  added  to  the  several  liquors  is 
found,  at  whatever  number  of  pounds  per  quarter, 
as  specified  in  the  table,  is  adopted. 

Sometimes  th.e  whole  of  tiie  hoj)s  is  added  to  the 
first  wort ; but  the  time  of  boiling  is  then  shortened, 
so  iis  to  leave  a sullicient  amount  of  the  bitter  prin- 
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ciple  for  the  next  liquor.  The  practice  most  fre- 
quently followed  is  to  add  the  proper  quantity  to 
each  wort  and  discharge  the  whole,  when  the  usual 
time  of  boiling  is  expired,  into  the  hop  back.  The 
ebullition  in  this  case  is  continued  for  one  half  to 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  longer  in  the  second  than 
in  the  first  wort,  to  remove  the  excess  of  impurities 
which  the  after  mashings  generally  carry  along 
with  them,  and  to  exhaust  the  hops  as  well  as 
to  concentrate  the  gyle,  and  procure  a better 
quality  of  ale  than  they  would  afford  in  their 
diluted  state. 

The  brewer,  however,  applies  here  only  an  im- 
perfect remedy  for  the  self-inflicted  evil  of  drawing 
off  repeated  mashings  in  a very  diluted  state,  for  by 
such  a course  of  ebullition  the  sugar  is  partly 
decomposed,  as  already  explained,  the  wort  deepens 
in  colour,  and  the  expenditure  in  fuel  becomes  a 
dead  loss.  After  the  boiling,  the  gyle  and  hops 
are  drawn  off  to  the  hop  back,  and  the  liquor  is 
made  to  percolate  through  the  hops  used  in  the 
foregoing  operation.  Any  strong  wort  which  might 
be  retained  in  the  exhausted  hops  is  carried  off  in  the 
second  gyle,  and  what  is  retained  of  the  second  is 
washed  off  with  hot  water,  and  the  washings  pre- 
served for  a return  wort ; or  in  case  light  ales  are  to 
be  made,  added  to  the  product  in  the  cooler ; or  the 
residuary  fibrous  matter  of  the  hops  is  removed  to 
the  press,  and  tlie  liquor  squeezed  out  in  this  way 
added  to  the  second  gyle. 

A larger  quantity  of  hops  is  always  used  in  hot 
weather  then  when  the  air  is  cold  or  mild,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  ale,  which,  with- 
out this  counteracting  agent,  the  elevated  tempera- 
ture would  occasion. 

The  following  are  Levesque's  tables.  T1  e first 
shows  the  increase  of  hops  required  for  every  degree 
from  50°  to  75°  Fahr.  (10°  to  23°-8  C.),  and  from  4 
to  9 lbs.  per  quarter : — ^ 


Temperature 
of  the  air  at 
the  time 
of  brewing. 

Four 

pounds 

jier 

fiuaider. 

Five 

pounds 

per 

quarter. 

Six 

ixmiids 

pet- 

quarter. 

Seven 

pounds 

per 

quarter. 

Eight 

pounds 

pel- 

quarter. 

Nine 

pounds 

per 

quarter. 

F ihr. 
;i0^ 

c. 

10® 

4-00 

5-00 

6-00 

7-00 

8-00 

9-00 

51 

10-5 

4-08 

5 10 

0 12 

714 

8-16 

9-18 

;'i2 

11-1 

4-10 

5-20 

0-24 

7-28 

8-32 

9-36 

53 

11-6 

4-24 

5-30 

i)'30 

7-42 

8-48 

9-54 

54 

12-2 

4-32 

5-40 

0-48 

7 -.56 

8-64 

9-72 

55 

12-7 

4-40 

5- 50 

0-00 

7-70 

8-80 

9-90 

56 

13-3 

4-48 

5 00 

6-72 

7-84 

8-96 

10  08 

57 

13-8 

4 -.56 

5-70 

6'S4 

7-98 

9-12 

10-26 

58 

14-4 

404 

5-80 

0-90 

8-12 

9-28 

10-44 

59 

1.5-0 

4-72 

5-90 

7 08 

8-20 

9-44 

10-52 

00 

15-5 

4-80 

o-oo 

7-20 

8-40 

9-60 

10-70 

01 

10-1 

4-88 

6-10 

7-32 

8-54 

9-76 

10-88 

02 

160 

4-96 

6-20 

7-44 

8-08 

9-92 

11-06 

03 

17-2 

5-04 

6-30 

7 -.SO 

8-8-2 

1008 

11-24 

01 

17-7 

512 

0-40 

7-U8 

8-90 

10--24 

11-42 

05 

18-3 

5-20 

6 -.50 

7-80 

9-10 

10-40 

11-60 

06 

18-8 

5 "28 

6 00 

7-92 

9-24 

10  56 

11-88 

67 

19-4 

5-30 

6-70 

8-04 

9-38 

10-72 

12-06 

08 

•20-0 

5-44 

6-80 

8-10 

9-.52 

10-88 

12-24 

09 

20-5 

5-.52 

0-90 

8-28 

9-6  1 

11-04 

1-2-42 

70 

21-1 

600 

7-00 

8-40 

9 80 

1 1 -zo 

1-2-60 

71 

21-6 

508 

7-10 

8-. 52 

9-94 

11-36 

12-78 

7-2 

22-2 

5-76 

7-20 

8-04 

10-08 

11-52 

1-2-96 

73 

22-7 

5-84 

7-30 

8-76 

10-‘22 

11-68 

13-14 

74 

•23-3 

5-92 

7-40 

8-88 

10-36 

11-84 

13-32 

75 

‘23  8 

0-00 

7-50 

9 00 

10-.50 

12-00 

13-50 
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Table  showing  the  quantity  of  hops  per  quarter  of  malt  of  any  gravity  from  70  to  105  pounds,  at  the 

ratio  of  ^ to  14  pounds  per  quarter. 

Gravity. 

i 

1 i 

1 ^ 

1 

1 1 

li 

14 

If 

2 

2J 

2J 

2J 

70 

0-1250 

0-2500 

0-5000 

0-7500 

1-0000 

1-2500 

1 -5000 

1-7500 

2-0010 

2-2500 

2-.5000 

2-7500 

71 

0-1267 

0-2535 

0-5070 

0-7607 

1-0142 

1-2678 

1-5214 

1-7750 

2-0285 

2-2821 

2-5864 

2-7892 

72 

0-1284 

0-2570 

0-5140 

0-7714 

1-0284 

1-2856 

1-5428 

1-8000 

2-0570 

2-3142 

2-6228 

2-8-284 

73 

0-1301 

0-2605 

0-5210 

0-7821 

1-0426 

1-3034 

1-5642 

1-8250 

2-0855 

2-3463 

2-6592 

2-8676 

74: 

0-1318 

0-2640 

0-5280 

0-7928 

1-0568 

1-3212 

1-5856 

1-8500 

2-1140 

2-3784 

2-6956 

2-9068 

75 

0-1335 

0-2675 

0-5350 

0-8035 

1-0710 

1-3390 

1-6070 

1-87.50 

2-1425 

2-4105 

2-7320 

2-9460 

7fi 

0-1352 

0-2710 

0-5420 

0-8142 

1-0852 

1-3.568 

1-6284 

1-9000 

2-1710 

2-4426 

2-7684 

2-9852 

77 

0-1369 

0-2745 

0-5490 

0-8249 

1-0994 

1-3746 

1-6498 

1-9250 

2-1995 

2-4747 

2-8048 

3-0244 

78 

0-13S6 

0-2780 

0-5560 

0-8356 

1-1136 

1-3924 

1-6712 

1-9500 

2-2280 

2-5068 

2-8412 

3-06.16 

7D 

0-1403 

0-2815 

0-5630 

0-8463 

1-1278 

1-4102 

1-6920 

1-9750 

2-2.565 

2-5389 

2-8776 

3-10-28 

80 

0-14-20 

0-2850 

0-5700 

0-8570 

1-1420 

1-4280 

1-7140 

2-0000 

2-2850 

2-5710 

2-9140 

3-14-20 

81 

0-1437 

0-2885 

0-5770 

0-86.7 

1-1562 

1-4458 

1-7354 

2-0250 

2-3135 

2-6031 

2-9504 

3-1812 

82 

0-1454 

0-2920 

0-.5840 

0-8784 

1-1704 

1-4636 

1-7568 

2-0.500 

2-3420 

2 6352 

2-9868 

3-2204 

83 

0-1471 

0-2955 

0-5910 

0-8891 

1-1846 

1-4814 

1-7782 

2-0750 

2-3705 

2-6:373 

3-0232 

3 2,596 

84 

0-1488 

0-2990 

0-5980 

0-8998 

1-1988 

1-5092 

1-7996 

2-1000 

2-3990 

2-6.194 

3-0596 

3-2988 

85 

0-1505 

0-3025 

0-6050 

0-9105 

1-2130 

1-5260 

1-8210 

2-1250 

2-4275 

2-7315 

3-0960 

3-3380 

8G 

0-1522 

0-3000 

0-6120 

0-9212 

1-2272 

1-.5438 

1-8424 

2-1500 

2-4560 

2-7636 

3-1324 

3*3772 

87 

0-1539 

0-3095 

0-6190 

0-9319 

1-2414 

1-5616 

1-8638 

2-1750 

2-4845 

2-7957 

3-1688 

3-4164 

88 

0-1556 

0-3130 

0-6-260 

0-9426 

1-2553 

1-5794 

1-88.52 

2-2000 

2-5130 

2-8278 

3-20.52 

3 4556 

89 

0-1573 

0-3165 

0-6330 

0-9533 

1-2698 

1-.5972 

1-9066 

2-2250 

2-5415 

2-8.599 

3-2416 

3-4948 

90 

0-1590 

0-3200 

0-6400 

0-9640 

1-2840 

1-6050 

1-9280 

2-2500 

2-5700 

2-8920 

3-2780 

3-5340 

91 

0-1(507 

0-3235 

0-6470 

0-9747 

1-2982 

1-6228 

1-9494 

2-2750 

2-5985 

2-9240 

3-3144 

3-5732 

92 

0-1624 

0.3270 

0-6540 

0-9854 

1-3124 

1-6406 

1-9708 

2-3000 

2-0270 

2-9,562 

3-3508 

3-61-24 

93 

0-1641 

0-331 5 

0-6610 

0 9961 

l-3--’66 

1-6584 

1-9922 

2-3250 

2-6  -55 

2-9883 

3-3872 

3-6156 

94 

0-1658 

0-3340 

0-6680 

1-0068 

1-3408 

1-6762 

2-0136 

2-3500 

2-6840 

3-0-204 

3-4236 

3-6./03 

95 

0-1675 

0-3375 

0-6750 

1-0175 

1-3550 

1-6940 

2-03.50 

2-3750 

2-7125 

3-0525 

3-4600 

3-7300 

96 

0-1692 

0-3410 

0-6820 

1-0282 

1-36/2 

1-7118 

2-0564 

2-4000 

2-7410 

3-0816 

3-4964 

3*76  J2 

97 

0-1709 

0-3445 

0-6890 

1-0389 

1-3834 

1-7-296 

2-0778 

2-4250 

2-7695 

3-1167 

3-5328 

3-8084 

98 

0-1726 

0-3480 

0-6960 

1-0496 

1-3976 

1-7474 

2-0992 

2-4500 

2-7980 

3-1488 

3-5692 

3-8476 

99 

0-1743 

0-3515 

0-7030 

1-0603 

1-4118 

1-7652 

2-1206 

2-4750 

2-8265 

3-1809 

3-6056 

3-8863 

100 

0-1760 

0-3550 

0-7100 

1-0710 

1-4260 

1-78.30 

2-1423 

2-5000 

2-8550 

3-2130 

3-6420 

3-9260 

101 

0-1777 

0-3580 

0-7170 

1-0817 

1-4402 

1-8008 

2-1634 

2-5250 

2-8835 

3-2451 

3-6784 

3-9652 

102 

0-1794 

0-3620 

0-7240 

1-0924 

1-4544 

1-8186 

2-1848 

2-5.500 

2-9120 

3-2772 

3-7148 

4-0044 

103 

0-1811 

0-3655 

0-7310 

1-1031 

1-4686 

1-8.364 

2-2062 

2-5750 

2-9405 

3-3093 

3-7512 

4-0436 

104 

0-1828 

0-3698 

0-7380 

1-1008 

1-4828 

1-8542 

2-2276 

?-G000 

2-9690 

3-3414 

3-7876 

4-08-28 

105 

0-1845 

0-3725 

0-7450 

1-1245 

1-4970 

1-87-20 

2-2490 

2-6250 

2-9975 

3-3735 

3-8240 

4-1-2-20 

Table  continued. 

Gravity. 

3 

3i 

34 

3i 

4 

4i 

44 

4i 

6 

61 

5\ 

6i 

70 

3-0000 

3-2500 

3-5000 

3-7500 

4-0000 

4-2.500 

4-5000 

4-7500 

5-0000 

5-2.’’.00 

5-5000 

5-7,"00 

71 

3-0428 

3-2934 

3-5500 

3-8035 

4-0571 

4-3107 

4-5642 

4-8178 

5-0714 

5 32.^0 

5-5785 

5-8321 

72 

3-0356 

3-3428 

3-60  10 

3-8570 

4-1142 

4-3714 

4-6284 

4-8856 

5-1428 

5-4000 

5-6570 

■ 5-9142 

73 

3-1284 

3-3892 

3-6500 

3-9705 

4-1713 

4-4321 

4-69-26 

4-9534 

5-2142 

5-47.'0 

5-7355 

5-9963 

74 

3 1712 

3-4356 

3-7000 

3-9640 

4-2284 

4-4928 

4-7568 

5-0212 

5-2856 

5-5500 

5-8140 

6-0784 

75 

3-2140 

3-4820 

3-75U0 

4-0175 

4-2855 

4-5535 

4-8210 

5-0890 

5-3570 

5-6250 

5-8925 

6-1605 

76 

3-2568 

3-5284 

3-8000 

4-0710 

4-3426 

4-6142 

4-8852 

5-1568 

5-4284 

5-7000 

5-9710 

6-24-26 

77 

3-2996 

3-5748 

3-8500 

4-1245 

4-3994 

4-6749 

4-9494 

5-2246 

5-4998 

5-7750 

6-0495 

6-3247 

78 

3-3424 

3-6212 

3-9000 

4-1780 

4-4568 

4-7356 

5-0136 

5-2924 

5-5712 

5-8500 

6-1-280 

6-4068 

79 

3-3852 

3-6676 

3-9500 

4-2315 

4-5139 

4-7963 

5-0778 

5-3602 

5-64-26 

5-92.50 

6-2065 

6-4889 

80 

3-4280 

3-7140 

4-0000 

4-2850 

4-5710 

4-8570 

5-1420 

5-4-.80 

5-7140 

6-0000 

6-28.50 

6-5710 

81 

3-4708 

3-7604 

4-0500 

4-3385 

4-6281 

4-9177 

5-2062 

5-49.58 

5-7854 

6-07.50 

6-3635 

6-6,531 

82 

3-5136 

3-8068 

4-1000 

4-3920 

4-6852 

4-9784 

5-2704 

5-5636 

5-8508 

6-1500 

6-4420 

6-7352 

83 

3-5564 

3-8532 

4-1500 

4-4455 

4-7423 

5-0391 

5-3346 

5-6314 

5-9282 

6-22.50 

6-5-:05 

6-8173 

84 

3-5992 

3-8996 

4-2000 

4-4990 

4-7994 

5-0998 

5-3998 

5-6992 

5-9996 

6-3000 

6-5990 

6-8994 

85 

3-6420 

3-9460 

4-2500 

4-5525 

4-8565 

5-1605 

5-4630 

5-7670 

6-0710 

6-37.50 

6-6775 

6-./815 

86 

3-6848 

3-9924 

4-3000 

4-6060 

4-9136 

5-2212 

5-5272 

5-8348 

6-1424 

6-4.''00 

6-7560 

7-0636 

87 

3-7276 

4-0388 

4-3500 

4-6595 

4-9707 

5-2819 

5-5914 

5-9026 

6-2138 

6-.5250 

6-8345 

7-14.57 

88 

3-7704 

4-0852 

4-4000 

4-7130 

.5-0273 

5-34-26 

5-6.556 

5-9704 

6-28.52 

6-6000 

6-9130 

7-2278 

89 

3-8132 

4-1316 

4-4500 

4-7665 

5-0149 

5-4033 

5-7198 

6-0382 

6-3566 

6-67.50 

6-9915 

7-3099 

90 

3-8560 

4-1780 

4-5000 

4-8200 

5-14-20 

5-4640 

5-7840 

6-10  ;o 

6-4280 

6-7.-00 

7-0700 

7-3./-20 

91 

3-8988 

4-2244 

4-5500 

4-8735 

5-1991 

5-5247 

5-8482 

6-1738 

6-4994 

6-8250 

7-1485 

7-4741 

92 

3-9416 

4-2708 

4-6(J0Q 

4-9270 

5-2.562 

5-.'854 

5-9124 

6-2416 

6-5708 

0-9000 

7-2270 

7-5562 

93 

3-9844 

4-3172 

4-6500 

4-9805 

5-3133 

5-6 161 

5-9766 

6-3094 

6-6422 

6-97.50 

7-3055 

7-6383 

94 

4-0272 

4-3636 

4-7000 

5-0340 

5-3704 

5-7068 

6-0108 

6-3772 

6-7136 

7-0500 

7-3840 

7-7204 

95 

4-0700 

4-4100 

4-7500 

5-0875 

5-4275 

5-7675 

6-10.0 

6-44.50 

6-7850 

7-1250 

7-4625 

7-80-25 

9(1 

4-1128 

4-4564 

4-8000 

.5-1410 

5-4846 

5-8282 

6-1692 

6-51-28 

6-8564 

7-2000 

7-.5410 

7-8846 

97 

4-1556 

4-5028 

4-8500 

5-1945 

5-5417 

5-8S8 ) 

6-2334 

6-.5806 

6-9278 

7-2750 

7-6195 

7-9667 

98 

4-1984 

4-5492 

4-9000 

5-2480 

5-5988 

5-9496 

6-2976 

6-6484 

6-9992 

7-3500 

7-6980 

8-0488 

99 

4-2412 

4-5956 

4-9500 

5-3015 

5-6559 

6-010.3 

6-3618 

6-7162 

7-0706 

7-4250 

7-7765 

8-1309 

100 

4-2840 

4-64-20 

5-0000 

5-3550 

5-7130 

6-0710 

6-4260 

6-7840 

7-14-20 

7-5000 

7-85.50 

8-2130 

101 

4-3268 

4 6884 

5-0500 

5-4085 

5-7701 

6-1317 

6-4902 

6-8518 

7-2134 

7-5750 

7-9335 

8-2951 

102 

4-3696 

4-7348 

5-1000 

5-4620 

5-8272 

6-1924 

0-5544 

6-9196 

7-2848 

7-6500 

8-01-20 

8-3772 

103 

4-41-24 

4-7812 

5-1500 

5-5155 

5-8843 

6-2.531 

6-6186 

6-9874 

7-3.^62 

7-7-250 

8-0905 

8-4593 

104 

4-4552 

4-8276 

5-2000 

5-5610 

5-9414 

6-3138 

6-6828 

7-0.5.52 

7-4276 

7-8000 

8- 1 690 

8-5414 

105 

4-4980 

4-8740 

5-2500 

5-6225 

5-9J85 

6-3745 

6-7470 

7-1230 

7-4990 

7-8750 

8-2475 

8-6235 

; . 
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Table  showing 

the  quantity  of  hops  per  quarter  of  malt  of  any  gravity  fi-om  70  to  105  pounds,  at  the 

ratio  of  ^ to  14  pounds  per  quarter. — Contmued. 

Gravity, 

6 

Ci 

6i 

6i 

7 

n 

n 

n 

8 

8i 

8} 

70 

6-0000 

6-2."00 

6-5000 

6*7500 

7-0000 

7-2.500 

7-5000 

7-7.500 

8-0000 

8-2500 

8-.5000 

71 

6-0857 

6-33.J2 

6-5928 

6-8464 

7-1000 

7-3535 

7-6071 

7-8607 

8-1142 

8-3678 

8-6214 

72 

6-1714 

6-4-J84 

6 68.56 

6-9428 

7-2000 

7-4570 

7-7142 

7-9714 

8-2284 

8-4856 

8-7428 

73 

6-2571 

6-5176 

6-7784 

7-0392 

7-3000 

7-5605 

7-8213 

8-0821 

8-3426 

8-6034 

8-8642 

74 

6-3428 

6-6068 

6-8712 

7-1356 

7-4000 

7-6610 

7-9-284 

8-19-28 

8-4.568 

8-7212 

8-98.' 0 

75 

6-4-285 

6-6960 

6-9640 

7-23-20 

7-5000 

7-7675 

8-0355 

8-3035 

8-5710 

8-8390 

9-1070 

76 

6-5142 

6-7852 

7-0508 

7-3284 

7-6000 

7-8710 

8-14-26 

8-4142 

8-6852 

8-9568 

9*2284 

77 

6-5999 

6-8744 

7-1496 

7-4240 

7-7000 

7-9745 

8-2497 

8-5249 

8-7994 

9-0746 

9-3498 

78 

6-6856 

6-96  i6 

7-2424 

7-5212 

7-8000 

8-0780 

8*3608 

8-6356 

8 9136 

9-19-24 

9-4712 

7U 

6-7713 

7-0528 

7-3352 

7-6176 

7-301)0 

8-1815 

8-4639 

8-7463 

9-0278 

9-3102 

9-5927 

80 

6-8570 

7-14-20 

7-4-280 

7-7140 

8-0000 

8-2850 

8-5710 

8-8.570 

9-1420 

9-4280 

9-7140 

^1 

6-9427 

7-2312 

7-.5-208 

7-8104 

8-1000 

8-3885 

8-6781 

8 9677 

9-2562 

9-5458 

9-83.54 

82 

7-0284 

7-3204 

7-6136 

7-9068 

8-2000 

8-49-20 

8-7852 

9-0784 

9-3704 

9*G63G 

9-9568 

83 

7-1141 

7-4096 

7-7064 

8-00.12 

8-3C00 

8-5955 

8-8923 

9-1891 

9-4846 

9-7814 

10-0782 

84 

7-1998 

7-4988 

7-7992 

8-0996 

8-4000 

8-6996 

8-9994 

9-2998 

9-.5098 

9-8992 

10-1996 

85 

7-2855 

7-5880 

7 8920 

8-1960 

8-5000 

8-8025 

9-1065 

9-4105 

9-7130 

10-0170 

10-3210 

85 

7-3712 

7-6772 

7-9848 

8-2924 

8-6000 

8-9060 

9-2136 

9-5-212 

9-8272 

10-1348 

10-4424 

87 

7-1.  61 

7-7614 

8-0776 

8-38S8 

8-7000 

9-0005 

9-3207 

9.6319 

9-9414 

10-2526 

10-S6.18 

88 

7-5426 

7-85.56 

8-1704 

8-4852 

8-8000 

9-1130 

' 9-4278 

9-7426 

10-0516 

10-3704 

10-6852 

89 

7-6283 

7-9448 

8-2632 

8-5816 

8-iiOOO 

9-2165 

9-5:349 

9-8533 

10-1698 

10-4882 

10-8006 

90 

7-7140 

8-0340 

8-3.560 

8-6780 

9-0000 

9-3200 

9-6420 

9-9640 

10-2840 

10-6060 

10-9280 

91 

7-7997 

8-1232 

8-4488 

8-7744 

9-1000 

9-4235 

9-7491 

10-0747 

10-398-2 

10-7238 

11-0494 

92 

7-8854 

8-2124 

8-.5416 

8-8708 

9-2000 

9-5270 

9-8562 

10-18.54 

10-5124 

10-8416 

11-1708 

93 

7-9771 

8-3016 

8-6314 

8-9672 

9-3000 

9-6305 

9-9633 

10-2961 

10-0-266 

10-9514 

11-2922 

94 

8-0568 

8-3908 

8-7272 

9-0636 

9-4000 

9-7340 

10-0704 

10-4068 

10-7408 

11-0772 

11-4136 

95 

8-1425 

8-4800 

8-8200 

9-1600 

9-.'-000 

9-8375 

10-1775 

10-5175 

10-8550 

11  2950 

1 1-5350 

96 

8-2282 

8-5692 

8-9128 

9-2.564 

9-6000 

9-9410 

10-2846 

10-6-282 

10-9692 

11-3128 

11-6564 

97 

8-3139 

8-6584 

9-0056 

9-3528 

9-7000 

10-0445 

10-3917 

10-7389 

11-0834 

11-4306 

11-7778 

98 

8-3996 

8-7476 

9-0984 

9-4492 

9-8000 

10-1480 

10-4988 

10-8496 

11-1976 

11-5484 

11-8992 

99 

8-4853 

8-8368 

9-1912 

9-5456 

9-9000 

10-2515 

10-6959 

10-9603 

11-3118 

11-6 ')62 

12-0206 

100 

8-5710 

8-9-60 

9-2840 

9-64-20 

10-0000 

10-3550 

10-7130 

11-0710 

11-4260 

11-7840 

12-1420 

101 

8-6567 

9-0152 

9-3763 

9-7384 

10-1000 

10-4.585 

10-8201 

11-1817 

11-5402 

11-9018 

12-2634 

102 

8-7424 

9-1044 

9-4696 

9-8348 

10-2000 

10-5620 

10-9272 

11-2924 

11-6.544 

12-0196 

12-3848 

103 

8-8281 

9-1936 

9-.‘.624 

9-9312 

10-3000 

10-6655 

11-0343 

11-4031 

11-7686 

12-1374 

12-.5062 

104 

8-9138 

9-2828 

9-655)2 

10-0276 

10-4000 

10-7690 

11-1414 

11-5138 

11-8828 

12-2.552 

12-6267 

105 

8-9995 

9-3720 

9-7480 

10-1240 

10-5000 

10-87-25  1 

11-2485 

11-6215 

11-9970 

12-3736 

12-7490 

Table  continued. 

Gravity. 

8J 

9 

9i 

9i 

9i 

10 

lOi 

lOi 

lOJ 

11 

Hi 

70 

8-7500 

9-0900 

9-2.500 

9-5000 

9-7.500 

10-0000 

10-2500 

10-.5000 

10-7500 

11-0000 

11-2.500 

71 

8-8750 

9-1285 

9-3821 

9-6357 

9-8892 

10-1428 

10-3964 

10-600 

10-9035 

11-1571 

11-4107 

72 

9-0000 

9-2.70 

9-5142 

9-7714 

10-0284 

10  -28.56 

10-5428 

10-8000 

11-0570 

11-3142 

11-5714 

73 

9-1250 

9-3855 

9-6463 

9-9071 

10-1676 

10-4284 

10-6892 

10-9.500 

11-2105 

11-4713 

11-7321 

74 

9-2500 

9-1140 

9-7784 

10-0428 

10-.3068 

10-5712 

10-8356 

11-1000 

11-3640 

11-6284 

11-8928 

75 

9-3750 

9-6465 

9-9105 

10-1785 

10-4460 

10-7140 

10-9820 

11-2.500 

11-5175 

11-7855 

12-0.535 

76 

9-5000 

9-7710 

10-0426 

10-3142 

10-.5852 

10-8568 

11-1284 

11-4000 

11-6710 

11-9426 

12-2142 

77 

9-6250 

9-899.5 

10-1747 

10-4499 

10-7-244 

10-99.16 

11-2748 

11-5500 

11-8245 

12-0997 

12-3749 

78 

•J-7500 

10-0280 

10-2068 

10-58.56 

10-8636 

11-14-24 

11-421-2 

11-7000 

11-97, SO 

12-2568 

12-.53.56 

79 

9-87.50 

10-1565 

10-4389 

10-7213 

11  0028 

11-28.52 

11-.5676 

11-8500 

12-1315 

12-4139 

12-6963 

80 

10-0000 

10-28.50 

10-5710 

10-8570 

11-14-20 

11-4280 

11-7140 

12-0000 

12-28.50 

12-5710 

12-8570 

81 

10-1250 

10  4135 

10-7031 

10-9927 

11-2812 

11-.570-3 

11-8604 

12-1500 

12-4385 

12-7281 

13-0177 

82 

10-2500 

10-54-20 

10-8352 

11-1284 

11-4204 

11-7136 

1-2-0068 

1-2-3000 

12-59-20 

12-8852 

13-1784 

83 

10-3750 

10  6705 

10-9673 

11-2641 

11-5296 

11-8564 

12-1.53-2 

12-4.500 

12-74.55 

13-0423 

13-3391 

84 

10-5000 

10-7990 

11-0994 

11-3998 

11-6988 

11-999-2 

12-2996 

12-6000 

12-8990 

13-1994 

13-4998 

85 

10-<’v2.50 

10-9275 

11-2315 

11-5:155 

11-8380 

12-14-20 

12-4460 

12-7.5U0 

13-0525 

13-3.565 

13-6  ;o5 

86 

10-7.500 

11-0.560 

11-3636 

11-6712 

11-9772 

12-2848 

12-59-24 

12-9000 

13-2660 

13-5136 

13-8212 

87 

10-8750 

11-1845 

11-49.57 

11-8059 

12-1161 

12-4-276 

12-7338 

13-0500 

13-3595 

13-6707 

13-9819 

88 

ll-OOOO 

11-3130 

11  6278 

11-94-26 

12-25.56 

12-5704 

1-2-8852 

13--2000 

13-51  ;io 

13-8278 

14-1426 

89 

11-1-2.50 

11-4415 

11-7599 

12-0783 

12-3948 

1-2-7132 

130316 

13-3.500 

13-6665 

13-9849 

14-3033 

60 

11-2500 

11-5700 

11-8920 

12-2140 

12-.5340 

12-8560 

13-1780 

13-.50U0 

13-8200 

14-1420 

14-4640 

91 

11-3750 

11-698.5 

12-0-241 

1-2-3497 

12-6732 

12-9988 

13-3-244 

13-6.500 

13-9735 

14-2991 

14-6247 

92 

11-5000 

11-8270 

12-1562 

12-48.54 

12-8124 

13-1416 

13-4708 

13-8000 

14-1270 

14-4562 

14-7854 

93 

11-6-2.50 

11-9.5.55 

12-2^83 

12-6211 

12-9516 

13-2844 

13-6172 

13-9500 

14-2805 

14-61:13 

14-9461 

94 

11-7.500 

12-0810 

12-4204 

12-7568 

13-0908 

13-4-272 

13-7636 

14-1000 

14-4:140 

14-7701 

15-1068 

95 

11-87.50 

12-21-25 

12-5.525 

12-89-25 

13-23(X) 

13-5700 

13-9100 

14-2500 

14  .5875 

14-9275 

15-2675 

96 

12-0iK)0 

12-4410 

12-6846 

13-0282 

13-3692 

13-7128 

14*05ri4 

14-4000 

14-7410 

15-0846 

15-4282 

97 

12- 1250 

12-5  i95 

12-8167 

13-1639 

13-.5U84 

13-8.5.56 

14-20-28 

14-.5500 

14-8915 

15-2417 

15-.5899 

98 

12-2.500 

12-6980 

12-9488 

13-2996 

13-6476 

13-9984 

14-3492 

14-7000 

15-0480 

15-3988 

15-7496 

99 

12-37.50 

1-2-8. '65 

13-0809 

13-4353 

13-7868 

14-1412 

14-4496 

14-8.500 

15-2015 

15-.55.59 

15-9103 

100 

12-5000 

12-9550 

13-2130 

13-5710 

13-9260 

14-2840 

14-64-20 

15-0000 

15-3.5.50 

15-7130 

16-0710 

191 

12-6250 

13-0S35 

13-3451 

13-7067 

14-0052 

14-4-268 

14-7884 

15-1.500 

15-.5035 

15-8701 

16-2317 

102 

12-7.500 

13-21-20 

13-4772 

13-8424 

14-2014 

14-5696 

14-9348 

15-:i000 

15-66-20 

16-0272 

16-3924 

103 

12-87.50 

13-3105 

13-5093 

13-97.81 

14  3436 

14-7124 

1.5-0812 

15-4.5O0 

15-8155 

16-1843 

16-5531 

104 

13-0000 

13-4080 

13-7414 

14-1138 

14-48-28 

14-8.5.52 

15--2276 

15-6000 

15-9690 

16-3414 

16-7138 

105 

13-1-2.50 

13-5965 

13-8735 

14-2495 

14-6-2-20 

14-9980 

15-3740 

15-7500 

16-1-2-25 

16-49.85 

16-8745 

310  BEER.— Boiling, 


Table  showing  the  quantity  of  hops  per  quarter  of  malt  of  any  gravity  from  70  to  105  pounds,  at  the 
ratio  of  ^ to  14  lbs.  per  quarter. — Concluded. 


Gravity. 

ID 

Hi 

1-2 

12i 

124 

12J 

13 

13i 

134 

132 

14 

70 

11  ■.5000 

11-7,500 

12-0000 

12-2.500 

12-5000 

12-7.500 

13-0000 

13-2.500 

13-5000 

13-7500 

14-0000 

71 

11-6612 

11-9178 

12-1714 

12-4250 

12-6785 

12-9321 

13-1857 

13-4392 

13-69-28 

13-9464 

14-2000 

72 

11-8284 

12-0856 

12-3428 

12-6000 

12-8.570 

13-1142 

13-.3714 

13-6284 

13-.8865 

14-14-28 

14-4000 

7.3 

11-9926 

12-2534 

12-.5412 

12-77.50 

13-0320 

13-2963 

13-.5571 

13-8176 

14-0784 

14-3392 

14-6000 

74 

12-1568 

12-4212 

12-6856 

12-9500 

13-2105 

12-4784 

13.7428 

14-0068 

14-2712 

14-5356 

14-8000 

75 

I2-;-;210 

12-.5890 

12-8.570 

13-12,'^0 

13-3890 

13-6605 

13-9-285 

14-1960 

14-4640 

14-73-20 

15-0000 

76 

12-48.52 

12-7,568 

13-0284 

13-3000 

13*5075 

13-8426 

14-1142 

14-3852 

14-6568 

14-9284 

15-2000 

77 

12-6194 

12-9246 

13-1998 

13- : 7.50 

13-7460 

14-0247 

14-2999 

14-5744 

14-8496 

15-1-248 

15-4000 

78 

12-81.36 

13-0924 

13-3712 

13-6500 

13-9245 

14-2068 

14-4856 

14-7636 

15-0424 

15-3212 

15-6000 

79 

12-9778 

13-260-2 

13-5426 

13-8250 

14-1030 

14-3889 

14-6713 

14-95-28 

15-2352 

15-5176 

15-8000 

80 

13-1420 

13-4280 

13-7140 

14-0000 

14-2815 

14-5710 

14-8570 

15  1410 

15-4-280 

15-7140 

16-0000 

81 

13-.3032 

13-5958 

13-8885 

14-17,50 

14-4600 

14-7,531 

15-0427 

15-3302 

15-6-208 

15-9404 

16-2000 

82 

13-4704 

13-7(536 

14-0568 

14-3500 

14-6385 

14-9352 

15-2281 

15-5194 

15-8136 

16-1068 

16-4000 

83 

13-6343 

13-9314 

14-2282 

14-52.50 

14-8170 

15-1173 

15-4141 

15-70.=6 

16-0064 

16-3032 

16-6000 

84 

13-79.88 

14-0992 

14-3996 

14-7000 

14-99.55 

15-2994 

15-5998 

15  8978 

16-1992 

16-4996 

16-8000 

85 

13-9630 

14-2670 

14-5710 

14-87.50 

15-1740 

15-4815 

16-7855 

16-0870 

16-3920 

16-6960 

17-0000 

86 

14-1272 

14-4348 

14.7424 

15-0500 

15-3.525 

15-6636 

15-9712 

16-2762 

16-5848 

16-8924 

17-2000 

87 

14-2914 

14-60-26 

14-9138 

15-2250 

15-5310 

15-8457 

16-1569 

16-4654 

16-7776 

17-0888 

17-4000 

88 

14-4556 

14-7740 

15-0852 

15-4000 

15-7095 

16  0-278 

16-3426 

16-6.546 

16-9704 

17-2852 

17-6000 

89 

14-6198 

14-9382 

15-2566 

15-5750 

15-8880 

16-2099 

16-5-283 

16-8438 

17-1632 

17-4816 

17-8000 

90 

14  7840 

15-1060 

15-4280 

15-7500 

16-0665 

16-3920 

16-7146 

17-0320 

17-3560 

17-6780 

18-0000 

91 

14-9482 

15-2738 

15-.5994 

15-9250 

16-2450 

16-5741 

16-8997 

17-2212 

17-5488 

17-8744 

18-2000 

92 

15-1124 

15-4416 

15-7708 

16-1000 

16-4-235 

16-7562 

17-0854 

17-4104 

17-7416 

18-0708 

18-4000 

93 

15-27C6 

15-6694 

15-9422 

16-27.50 

16-6020 

16-9383 

17-2711 

17-6096 

17-9344 

18-2672 

18-6000 

94 

15-4408 

15-7772 

16-1136 

16-4500 

16-7805 

17-1-204 

17-4.568 

17-7988 

18-1272 

18-4636 

18-8000 

95 

15-6050 

15-9450 

10-2860 

16-6250 

16-9590 

17-30-25 

17-64-25 

17-9880 

18-3-200 

18-6600 

19-0000 

96 

15-7692 

16-11-28 

16-4564 

16-8000 

17-1375 

17-4846 

17-8-282 

18-1772 

18-51-28 

18-8564 

19-2000 

97 

15-9334 

16-2806 

16-6-278 

16-9750 

17-3160 

17-6667 

18-0139 

18-3664 

18-7056 

19-0528 

19-4000 

98 

16-0976 

16-4484 

16-7992 

17-1.500 

17-4945 

17-8488 

18-1996 

18-5556 

18-8984 

19-2492 

19-6000 

99 

16-2618 

16-6162 

16-9706 

17-32.50 

17-6730 

18-0309 

18-3853 

18-7448 

19-0912 

19-44,56 

19-8000 

100 

16-4260 

16-78 ID 

17-14-20 

17-5000 

17-8515 

18-2130 

18-5710 

18-9310 

19-2840 

19-6420 

20-0000 

101 

16-5902 

16-9518 

17-3134 

17-6750 

18-0300 

18-3951 

18-7567 

19-1232 

19-4768 

19-8384 

20-2000 

102 

16-7544 

17-1196 

17-4848 

17-8.500 

18-2085 

18-.5772 

18-9424 

19-31-24 

19-6696 

20-0348 

20-4000 

103 

16-9186 

17-2874 

17-6.562 

18-0-250 

18-3870 

18-7593 

19-1281 

19-5016 

19-8624 

20-2312 

20-6000 

104 

17-0828 

17-45.5-2 

17-8276 

18-2500 

18-5655 

18-9414 

19-3138 

19-6908 

20  0552 

20-4276 

20-8000 

105 

17-2470 

17-6230 

17-9990 

18-3750 

18-7440 

19-1-235 

19-4995 

19-8800 

20-2480 

20-6240 

21-0000 

During  the  boiling  considerable  quantities  of  water 
are  expelled  as  steam,  and  a great  difference  is  con- 
sequently observed  between  the  density  of  the  wort 
after  boiling,  and  the  gravity  which  it  indicated  at 
the  time  of  its  introduction  into  the  copper. 

The  annexed  table,  also  by  Levesque,  shows  what 
gravity  the  original  wort  should  possess  to  afford 
a gyle  of  a certain  strength  after  one  hour’s 
boiling : — 


Gravity  required 
ailer  one  hour’s 
boiling 

Gravity  required  in 
the  raw  wort 

Gravity  required 
after  one  liour's 
; boiling. 

Gravity  required  in 
the  raw  >vort 

8 

6-60 

27 

21-60 

9 

7-20 

28 

22-40 

10 

8-00 

29 

23-20 

11 

8-80 

30 

24-00 

12 

9-00 

31 

24-80 

13 

10-40 

32 

25-60 

14 

11-20 

33 

26-40 

16 

12-00 

34 

27-20 

16 

12-.«0 

35 

28-00 

17 

13-00 

36 

28-80 

18 

14-40 

37 

29-60 

15-20 

38 

30-40 

' 20 

16-00 

39 

31-20 

21 

16-80 

40 

3-2-00 

22 

17-60 

41 

32-80 

23 

18-40 

42 

33-60 

24 

19-20 

43 

34-40 

25 

20-00 

44 

35-20 

26 

20-60 

45 

36-00 

As  some  brewers  press  the  spent  hops  after  the 
last  mashing  in  order  to  secure  all  the  liquor  they 


contain,  it  is  desirable  to  know  how  much  of  the 
worts  is  held  by  strained  hops. 

Accordhig  to  Richardson,  the  volume  of  wort 
imbibed  by  the  hops  is  as  follows : — 


lIo]>8  used 

Wort  imbibed 

Hops  used. 

Wort  in  bibed 

Pounds. 

Bar. 

Po’mds. 

Bar 

1 

0 01 

30 

0-50 

2 

0-03 

40 

0-66 

3 

0-05 

50 

0-83 

4 

0-06 

GO 

1-00 

5 

0-08 

70 

1-16 

6 

0-10 

80 

1-33 

7 

0-11 

90 

1-50 

8 

0-13 

100 

1-66 

9 

0-15 

200 

3-33 

10 

0-16 

300 

5-00 

11 

0-17 

400 

6-66 

12 

0-19 

500 

8-.33 

13 

0-21 

GOO 

10-00 

14 

0-22 

700 

11-66 

15 

0-24 

800 

13-32 

16 

C-26 

900 

15-00 

17 

0-27 

1000 

16-66 

18 

0-29 

2000 

33-;;o 

19 

0-31 

3000 

.50-00 

20 

0-33 

4000 

66-66 

Tlie  back  into  which  the  hops  and  wort  are  dis- 
charged is  usually  a large  square  vessel  of  wood  or 
iron,  with  a perforated  false  bottom  and  a tap  ap- 
pended, not  unlike  the  construction  of  the  mash-tun. 
When  the  contents  of  the  copper  are  to  be  drawn  off, 
the  “rouser,”  or  other  agitating  apparatus,  is  set  in 
motion  to  raise  the  hops  in  the  liquor ; and  when  the 
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whole  is  removed  to  the  back,  some  time  is  allowed  | 
to  elapse  before  the  gyle  is  drawn  off  to  the  refrigera- 
tors, in  order  that  the  hops  may  subside,  and  retain 
any  mechanical  impurities  which  may  be  floating  in 
the  liquid  (us  it  filters  through  them. 

Many  brewers,  especially  in  Scotland,  instead  of 
employing  an  apparatus  like  that  above  mentioned, 
erect  a large  square,  with  a temporary  bottom  or 
strainer,  miade  of  hair,  and  into  this  the  hops  and 
gyle  are  discharged.  In  this  case  the  licpior  is  not  so 
transparent  as  in  the  former ; but  it  is  held  that  the 
finer  portions  of  the  hop  grains  which  are  earned 
through  with  the  coagulated  albumen  are  serviceable 
as  a preservative  to  the  beer,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  a larger  quantity  of  albuminous  and  glutinous 
matter  is  deposited  with  the  hop  grains  in  the  cooh  rs, 
and  that  the  gyle  is  therefore  much  better  purified 
than  by  the  practice  of  filtering  through  the  hops,  as 
in  the  first  method. 

(hoUnq. — After  the  worts  are  thoroughly  hopped 
and  boiled,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  bring 
them  to  a proper  temperature  for  the  commencement 
of  the  fermentation,  which,  to  insure  success,  must 
be  conducted  within  certain  limits.  The  liquor,  in 
this  case,  must  be  rapidly  cooled,  for  if  permitted  to 
remain  too  long  in  contact  with  the  ah’,  unless  tlie 
atmosphere  is  very  cold,  acidity  speedily  occurs. 
Two  methods  are  resorted  to  for  cooling  the  worts. 
The  first  has  been  practised  for  a considerable  period ; 
but  the  latter,  which  is  of  recent  introduction,  is 
much  more  effectual,  and  is  now  most  generally 
adopted. 

The  apparatus  used  in  the  first  instance  is  known 
as  the  cooler,  and  in  the  second  as  the  refrigeralor. 

In  some  small  breweries  the  woit  copper  is  placed 
sufficiently  high  for  the  wort  to  run  from  the  hop 
b.ack  to  the  coolers,  but  in  large  breweries  the  wort 
copper  is  generally  ])laced  near  the  ground,  and  the 
coolers  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building.  In  this 
case  the  wort  has  to  be  pumped  up  to  the  coolers 
from  the  hop  back.  The  coolers  must  be  place  ! in 
an  airy  situation,  with  louvre  boards  on  all  sides  if 
possible,  to  cause  a draught. 

C'oolers  are  spacious  rectangular  shallow  vessels, 
for  the  most  part  constructed  of  Dantzic  deal  boards 
2 inches  thick  at  the  sides,  and  inch  or  1^  at 
the  bottom;  these  boards  are  connected  by  plain 
joints,  to  which  they  are  secured  by  j)ins  of  the  same 
wood.  The  depth  of  the  cooler  is  about  6 inches, 
and  it  should  be  perfectly  smooth,  so  that  no  impuri- 
ties can  be  retained,  which  would  bo  the  case  when 
the  worts  are  drawn  off,  were  any  inequalities  or 
rough  knots  in  the  floor;  it  should  have  a gentle 
incline  towards  that  end  at  which  the  gyle  is  dis- 
chai’ged  into  the  fermenting-backs,  and  be  jflaced  in 
a position  where  the  air  has  free  access  to  it.  For 
this  reason  the  cooling  floor  is  always  in  an  elevated 
part  of  the  brewery,  and  exposed  on  all  sides  by 
means  of  louvre  boards  arranged  in  the  same  manner 
as  a Venetian  sun-bliml,  to  create  a <lraught.  To 
expedite  the  work,  various  mechanical  contrivances 
are  used,  to  increase  the  current  of  <ur  in  the  apart-  | 
ment,  whereby  the  heat  is  more  readily  dissipiited  j 


than  if  allowed  to  diffuse  by  radiation.  The  gyle 
is  streamed  upon  this  floor  to  the  depth  of  2 or  2j 
j inches,  and  when  the  atmosphere  is  rather  cold,  as 
i from  the  latter  end  of  autumn  to  the  middle  of 
spring,  the  stratum  cools  in  six  to  eight  hours ; but 
even  this  is  too  long  a time  for  the  liquor  to  remain 
exposed  to  the  air. 

Considerable  loss,  indeed,  is  often  incurred  by  the 
imperfection  of  this  method  of  cooling  by  the  wooden 
floor,  especially  in  warm  weather,  when  the  atmo- 
i sphere  is  of  a comparatively  high  temperature ; for,  in 
the  first  place,  the  liquor  is  not  reduced  in  its  heat  so 
readily  as  to  be  entirely  exempt  from  acidity ; and,  in 
the  second,  the  wood  of  the  vessel  experiences  con- 
siderable change  in  the  alternate  application  of  heat 
and  cold,  by  which  its  pores  are  distended  so  niuch, 
that  if  allowed  to  remain  exposed  for  any  length  of 
time  air  enters,  and  tliis  coming  in  contact  with  the 
gyle  in  the  next  operation,  it  operates  on  its  sac- 
charine and  albuminous  constituents,  and  occasions 
a creaming  of  the  surface,  or  an  incipient  fermenta- 
tion, technically  known  as  the  “ fox.” 

This  evil  may  be  partially  prevented  by  keeping 
the  floor  covered  with  cold  water,  after  the  worts 
have  been  drawn  off  and  the  deposited  matter  cleaned 
away,  till  the  next  ojaeration ; but  still  the  wood  is 
I liable  to  communicate  acidity,  uidess  the  greatest 
attention  be  given  to  its  being  thoroughly  washed 
very  frequently  with  lime  water. 

Though  generally  made  of  wood,  the  coolers  are 
occasionally  made  of  other  materials.  A few  years 
ago  ^lessrs.  Truman  & Co.,  the  well-known  I.,ondon 
j brewers,  erected  some  coolers  made  of  sheet  copper, 

I which  have  turned  out  most  satisfactorily ; and 
j no  doubt  the  considerable  expense  of  copper 
coolers  is  the  only  cause  to  prevent  their  general 
adoption. 

When  the  brewer  depended  almost  entirely  upon 
the  coolers  for  biinging  his  wort  down  to  the 
reqxiired  temperature,  they  required  to  be  very  large, 
and  then  coolers  to  the  extent  of  100  square  feet 
j area  per  quarter  were  needed ; but  refrigerators  are 
j now  almost  invariably  used,  and  the  coolers  are 
I much  smaller  and  often  2 or  more  feet  deeji. 

I Fans  are  sometimes  used  for  causing  a draught  for 
I the  wort  when  in  the  coolers.  One  form  of  fan  is  a 
I vertical  shaft  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  cooler,  with 
: horizontal  arms  on  it  near  the  surface  of  the  wort, 
the  whole  being  revolved  by  steam  power.  Fig.  17 
represents  a cooler  with  three  such  fans.  In  other 
cases  a fan-l)lowing  macl'.ine  has  been  used,  the  blast 
being  carried  through  a horizontal  pipe  placed  right 
along  one  side  of  the  cooler,  having  a slot  along  its 
whole  length,  through  which  the  blast  issues. 

In  some  breweries  coolers  are  entirely  dispen.sed 
with,  a sutficiently  powerful  refrigerator  being  used 
to  reduce  the  wort  to  the  necessary  degree  of  cool- 
ness. Tlicre  is  no  doubt  tliat  the  use  of  refrigerators 
has  great  advantages  over  the  old-fashioned  coolers, 
both  time  and  space  being  considerably  economized 
by  their  emplojunent. 

'File  refrigerators  occupy  much  less  space  than  the 
plain  coolers ; they  are  sometimes  constructed,  like 
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the  Litter,  in  the  form  of  a plane,  with  transverse  able  calibre  is  laid,  through  which  cold  water  is 
divisions  or  bars  issuing  from  each  side  alternately,  made  to  flow  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  current 
and  reaching  to  within  half  a foot  of  the  opposite  of  the  gyle. 

side;  the  space  between  each  bar  is  usually  about  ^ Fig.  18  represents  the  refrigerator  in  use  at  the 
a foot  or  a toot  and  a half,  and  in  this  a pipe  of  suit-  I brewery  of  IMessrs.  Allsorp  & Sons  ; the  water  pipe. 


Fig.  17. 


entering  at  the  lower  end,  is  seen  at  A,  and  passes  | will  be  sufficient  to  describe  a few  of  those  most 
off  at  the  further  end,  where  the  hot  worts  are  being  ; generally  in  use.  Compactness,  durability,  facilities 
discharged  into  the  cooler.  | for  cleaning  and  repair,  are  points  which  must  be 

During  tlie  last  twenty  years  a great  number  of  , considered  in  determining  which  is  tlie  best  l ofrige- 
pateuts  have  been  granted  for  refrigerators;  but  it  | rator,  and  unfortunately  it  is  not  easy  to  find  any 

Fig.  18. 


one  refrigerator  in  which  all  these  qualities  are  com-  ' in  others  tlie  wort  is  exposed  during  the  whole  time 
bined.  There  is  also  a great  dift’erencc  of  o])inion  of  refrigerating. 

as  to  whetlier  the  wort  sliould  or  should  not  be  ' I’revious  to  1850  there  was  very  little  iinprove- 
greatly  exposed  when  being  cooled;  and  it  will  be  ment  in  the  form  of  refrigerators;  that  mostly  in 
seen  by  the  following  descrijitions  that  in  some  re-  use  (Fig.  19)  consisted  of  a number  of  tinned  copper 
frigerators  the  wort  passages  are  entirely  closed,  and  from  8 to  12  feet  long,  connected  at  the  ends 
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by  bends  and  laid  horizontally  in  a wooden  back  or 
cooler  about  6 inches  deep.  Between  every  third 
pipe  was  a wooden  division  joined  to  the  back  at  one 
end,  but  not  reaching  the  other  end  of  tlie  back  by 
about  (i  inches.  This  division  made  a channel  for  the 
flow  of  wort,  the  cold  liquor  passing  through  the  pipes 
in  a contrary  direction.  The  pipes  could  be  raised 
for  cleaning,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  This  kind 
of  refrigerator  is  still  frequently  used  in  small 
breweries,  and  is  found  to  be  good  and  serviceable 
for  breweries  up  to  about  8 or  10  quarters,  or  where 
coolers  are  used.  But  this  form  of  refrigerator  is 
only  calculated  to  cool  wort  from  a temperature  of 
90°  Fahr.  (32°-2  C.).  For  large  breweries  it  is  un- 
wieldy; neither  will  it  do  when  coolers  are  dispensed 
with,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  wort  enters  the 
refrigerator  at  a temperature  of  about  150°  Fahr. 
(G5°-5  C.). 

In  1850  G.  Riley  patented  a refrigerator  that  soon 
came  into  extensive  use.  It  consists  of  a number  of 
small  block-tin  pipes  bent  into  hoiizontal  coils  Ipng 
one  above  the  other,  through  which  the  wort  runs. 
Between  each  circle  is  a metallic  vertical  division, 
forming  a continuous  passage,  in  which  the  cold 


Fig.  19. 


liquor  runs  in  a contrary  direction  to  that  of  the 
wort.  The  objection  to  this  refrigerator  is  that 
brewers  find  it  difficult  to  clean  the  pipes  which 
convey  the  wort. 

In  1859  B.yudelot’s  refrigerator  was  patented:  it 
differs  entirely  from  Riley’.s.  B.\udelot’s  refrigerator 
consists  of  a number  of  copper  pipes  placed  horizon- 
tally one  above  the  other,  and  connected  at  the  ends 
by  bends,  the  under  side  of  each  pipe  having  a strip 
of  mebil  on  it  with  a saw-toothed  edge.  The  wort 
to  be  cooled  is  delivered  on  the  top  pipe  through  a 
perforated  trough,  and  trickles  down  the  whole  series 
of  pljics,  the  cold  liquor  passing  upwards  through 
the  pipes. 

L.ywiiexce’s  refrigerator  is  similar  in  principle  to 
Baudelot's,  but  is  different  in  construction,  having 
corrugateil  sheets  of  copper  instead  of  pipes. 

In  18(10  II.  Bhidle  jiatented  a very  effective 
refrigerator.  It  consists  of  a copjier  case,  open 
on  the  top,  in  which  is  fixed  a series  of  thin  flat 
copper  pipes  about  5i  inches  in  deidh  and  ^ inch 
thick,  at  ink'rvals  of  about  J of  an  inch.  Each  pipe 
is  divided  through  its  length  into  two  2^-inch 
|>ipes,  through  which  the  cold  liquor  passes  in  two 
vot  ■ 1. 


columns,  one  over  the  other,  in  opposite  directions. 
The  pipes  are  connected  outside  the  case  by  metal 
boxes.  The  wort  enters  the  case  at  the  opposite 
end  to  that  at  which  the  cold  liquor  enters,  passes 
underneath  one  pipe,  rises  to  its  level,  and  then  falls 
over  the  next  pipe ; and  so  on,  alternately  over  one 
and  underneath  the  next  tiU  it  comes  to  the  end  of 
the  case,  where  it  flows  out. 

The  refrigerators  of  Riley,  Baudelot,  Lawrence, 
and  Bridle  occupy  but  little  space,  and  are  suitable 
for  cooling  large  quantities;  Riley’s  and  Bridle’s 
are  small  in  height,  but  Baudelot’s  and  Law- 
rence’s are  some  feet  in  height,  which  sometimes 
operates  agamst  their  adoption,  since  it  necessitates 
the  wort  being  pumped  up  to  them. 

Many  other  forms  of  refrigerators  are  made,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  them,  as  they  do  not 
differ  greatly  in  principle  from  those  mentioned,  and 
the  opinions  of  brewers  differ  so  much  on  this  point 
that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  to  any  pre-eminence  for 
adaptability  or  utility. 

When  the  worts  are  cooled  on  the  ojien  floor,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  deposits  are  formed,  which  in 
some  cases  are  swept  off  into  the  fermenting-backs. 
The  chief  aim  of  the  manager  should  be  to  cool  the 
liquor  as  rapidly  as  possible,  especially  when  the 
temperature  reaches  130°  Falir.  (54° ’4  C.).  The 
floor  and  pipes  should  be  kept  most  scrupulously 
clean,  otherwise  the  goods  will  either  acquire  a very 
bad  taste  or  turn  acid. 

The  best  materials  for  cleansing  coolers  are  chloride 
of  lime  and  quicklime,  or  a mixture  of  the  two,  but 
not  bisulphite  of  lime.  Chloride  of  lime  contains 
oxygen  in  a form  that  can  very  readily  be  given  up ; 
wliilst  sulphurous  acid  readily  absorbs  oxygen.  The 
bisulphite  is,  therefore,  a very  valuable  cleansing 
agent  when  acetification  only  is  feared;  but  when 
the  “ fox,”  i.e.,  a putrescent  fermentation,  has  to 
be  got  rid  of,  it  is  better  to  use  a substance  like 
chloride  of  lime,  which  oxidizes,  or  burns  up  and 
destroys  the  germs  or  other  impurities  causing  the 
mischief.  Of  course,  boiling  water  must  be  co2Jiously 
used  to  remove  the  detergents  euqjloyed. 

The  wort  being  now  cooled  to  the  jjroper  tem- 
perature for  fermentation,  generally  about  58°  to 
00°  Fahr.  (14°-4  to  15°’5  C.),  it  runs  into  the  fer- 
menting tun. 

Fu'mattatwn. — In  the  whole  course  of  brewing, 
there  is  no  iiart  of  the  work  which  requires  such  in- 
defatigable diligence  as  the  fermentation  of  the  wort, 
as  iqion  it  depends  the  perfect  accomi)!  shmeut  of 
the  business.  If  the  foregoing  stages  have  been  per- 
formed somewhat  imperfectly,  jirovideil  the  products 
have  not  acidified,  if  they  are  subjected  to  a good 
ferinentation,  a wholesome  beverage  is  obtained; 
but  let  the  mashing  and  the  other  ojierations  be  ever 
so  studiously  executed,  if  the  fermenkition  is  inqier- 
fect,  a bad  and  almost  worthless  jiroduct  results.  By 
care  and  moderate  experience,  however,  brewing  may 
be  easily  so  managed  as  to  guard  against  the  possi- 
bility of  a failure. 

The  theory  of  fermentation  of  Lierig,  Gay 
Lussac,  Geriiardt,  Mulder,  and  others  is,  that 
40 
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under  certain  conditions  a nitrogenous  body,  having 

up  to  the  l-2,000th  of  an  inch  in  length.  Their 

an  albumenoid  character,  breaks  down  and  decom- 

mode  of  reproduction  is  by  germination.  First,  a 

poses ; its  equilibrium  is  disturbed,  and  in  that  dis- 

little  projection  appears  on  the  cell,  which  gradually 

turbance  it  is  able  to  communicate  a disturbance  of 

gets  larger,  and  finally  a bud  is  formed,  which 

equilibrium  to  the  sugar  molecule  that  may  be  found 

sej)arates  from  the  mother  cell. 

near  it.  Hence,  therefore,  they  consider  that  the 

The  German  brewers  have  long  thought  that  the 

j)rocess  of  fermentation  is  entirely  a chemico-physical 

tornla  cells  were  reproduced  by  a process  of  emission 

one.  Gay  I.u.ssac  held  that  the  oxidation  of  albu- 

of  spores,  and  that  these  spores  were  carried  by  car- 

minous  matter  was  an  essential  feature  of  the  pro- 

bonic  acid  through  the  gyles  into  the  air. 

cess ; and  this  is  to  some  extent  true,  only  t’nat,  as 

Pasteur  has  discovered  a method  of  growing 

already  stated  (see  Alcohol),  fermentation  will  go 

toruia  germs  only,  so  that  the  brewer  can  have  pure 

on  even  when  no  air  is  present.  At  the  same  time, 

yeast,  uncontaminated  with  bacteria,  the  maladie 

air  does  seem  to  start  the  fermentation  process.  The 

de  ferment." 

other  and  now  generally  adopted  theory  is  due  to 

He  directs  a solution  of  sugar  to  be  added  to  a 

Schwann,  a German  chemist  and  physiologist,  who, 

sample  of  ordinary  yeast.  The  yeast  ferments,  and 

about  the  year  1836,  maintained  that  there  was  no 

after  it  has  finished  fermentation,  or  very  neaily  so. 

real  case  of  fermentation  unless  cells  of  living  organ- 

the  su23eruatant  liquor  is  to  be  jioured  off  and  a fresh 

isms  were  present,  and  that  these  were  the  agents  of 

solution  of  sugar  added.  This  is  repeated  two  or 

the  change.  Hence,  therefore,  arose  the  theory  of 

three  times.  During  this  process  the  cells  become 

its  being  a vital  phenomenon. 

weak  and  wanting  in  vigour.  They  are  then  ijlaced 

Later  on  Pasteur  took  up  the  subject  and  worked 

in  a bottle  or  closed  vessel,  and  a little  wort  which 

at  it  with  that  wonderful  energy  and  scientific  acu- 

has  been  previously  well  boiled  added,  in  order  to 

men  for  which  he  is  so  distinguished.  His  experi- 

reinvigorate  them.  A new  crojr  of  cells  is  thus 

meuts  were  carried  on  for  years,  and  j)roved  fully 

obtained,  containing  no  bacteria.  The  next  stage  in 

that  fermentations  are  the  results  of  vital  processes. 

the  jDrocess  is  to  grow  a larger  crop  of  yeast.  This  is 

He  maintains  that  the  alcoholic  fermentation  is  not 

done  by  setting  uj)  fermentation  with  some  of  the 

due  to  the  decay,  to  the  putrefaction  of  the  cells,  of 

pure  yeast  in  a vessel  cleansed  by  steam,  and  which 

which  yeast  is  composed,  but  is  due  to  the  action  of 

is  kept  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  iDerfectly  free 

the  living  and  growing  organisms.  It  has  been  ob- 

fi'om  germs,  to  exclude  all  atmospheric  spores. 

jected  that  diastase,  and  many  animal  secretions,  are 

Yeast  can  be  kept  veiy  pure  by  taking  care  to 

able  to  convert  starch  into  sugar ; and  not  only  that. 

ferment  only  at  low  temperatures.  This  may  be 

but  when  alcohol  is  acted  upon  by  oxygen  in  the 

done  with  such  a portion  only  of  the  wort  as  is 

presence  of  platinum  black,  the  alcohol  is  oxidized 

sufficient  to  yield  enough  yeast  for  the  whole  of  the 

fir.st  to  the  state  of  aldehyde,  and  then  to  the  state  of 

brewing.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  the  scum 

acetic  acid,  these  phenomena  being  held  to  be  dis- 

or  the  unsound  and  foul  yeast  that  first  comes  off. 

tinctly  phenomena  of  fermentation.  But  from  Pas- 

Y^east  is  very  variable  in  its  effects,  according  to  the 

teur’s  point  of  view  the  conversion  of  starch  into 

time  of  its  production,  its  succeeding  management,  its 

sugar  is  not  a case  of  fermentation  at  all,  since 

age  and  condition  ; to  excite  energetic  fermentation 

dilute  sulphuric  acid  can  at  212°  Eahr.  (100°  C.) 

it  cannot  be  too  fresh.  The  best  yeast  is  collected 

effect  the  same  change.  Acetic  acid  is  also,  under 

from  pale  gyles,  near  the  close  of  the  alcoholic  fer- 

certain  conditions,  obtained  from  alcohol;  but  no 

mentation,  and  after  the  first  or  second  skimming. 

purely  physical  and  chemical  means  has  as  yet  been 

The  first  portions  of  yeast  thrown  off  are  not  sufii- 

found  by  which  sugar  may  be  converted  into  alcohol. 

ciently  solid,  and  besides  generally  contain  some  of 

So  far,  therefore,  the  weight  of  evidence  rests  with 

the  glutinous  matter  which  has  not  been  wholly 

Pasteur,  viz.,  that  true  fermentation  is  solely  brought 

transformed  into  yeast.  It  is  therefore  liable  to 

about  by  living  organisms. 

undergo  further  o.xidation,  and  to  set  ujr  an  acetous 

d'he  organisms  which  cause  the  alcoholic  fermen- 

or  j)utrefactive  fermentation.  It  is  needless  to  add 

tation  are  commonly  known  as  mycixlermu  ccvcvmas. 

that  such  yeast  would  be  highly  injurious,  and  ought 

The  term  Torulx  has  also  been  applied  to  the  true 

to  be  avoided. 

yeast  germs,  to  distinguish  them  from  another  kind 

A\’hen  collected  as  above  described,  it  is  sufficiently 

of  germs  which  are  also  found  in  the  wort,  and 

dense,  contains  no  glutinous  matter  which  has  not 

which  cause,  from  the  brewer’s  point  of  view,  a 

undergone  oxidation,  and  is,  besides,  wholly  free 

diseased  form  of  fermentation.  These  are  called 

from  the  old  store  or  ferment  added  to  the  liquor  in 

Bacteria. 

the  beginning  of  the  fermentation.  It  has  also  the 

'I’he  bacteria  are  very  various  in  form.  Some  are 

gi'eat  advantiige  (in  accordance  with  Pasteur’s 

tubes  from  1-15,000  of  an  inch  up  to  1-2,000  in 

theory)  of  having  been  entirely  protected  from  con- 

length,  divided  by  a little  septum  or  division  in  the 

tact  with  atmosjiheric  germs  during  its  formation. 

middle  into  two  equal  parts.  They  are  sometimes 

By  using  the  yeast  thus  carefully  jirei^ared,  a much 

stiltionary,  but  as  a rule  they  are  darting  about  the 

less  quantity  of  it  will  .be  effectual  than  of  the  other 

liquid  with  great  rapidity.  The  process  of  repro-  ; 

kinds  which  may  be  taken  at  random. 

duction  in  the  bacteria  is  generally  that  of  simply  I 

Yeast  should  be  washed  and  jiressed,  and  kept  in  a 

dividing  into  halves. 

closed  vessel  and  cold.  German  brewers,  when  they 

The  size  of  the  torulx-  vary  from  minute  specks  [ 

are  not  able  to  use  it  at  once,  jiress  it,  mix  it  with 
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sugar,  and  put  it  into  a vessel  which  is  closed  and 
kept  cool.  The  state  of  the  yeast  s’-'^uld  invariably 
be  investigated  by  the  microscope  before  using,  that 
if  it  contains  many  bacttria  it  may  be  rejected. 

Dr.  C.  Graham  gives  tlie  following  ready  method 
of  ascertaining  the  comparative  potential  energy  of 
samples  of  yeast.  Take  a sample  of  wort,  using  half 
a litre  for  each  given  experiment,  and  place  this 
quantity  of  the  same  wort  into  the  respective  fer- 
mentation bottles.  Then  weigh  2 grammes  of  each 
sample  of  yeast  after  pressing  them  between  blotting 
paper  to  remove  the  moisture  (this  is  equal  to  about 
2 lbs.  per  barrel),  aiid  add  them  to  the  respective 
test  bottles.  The  apparatus  in  each  case  is  then 
closed.  It  consists  of  a bottle  with  a short  tube 
passing  through  the  cork,  but  which  does  not  go 
down  to  the  liquid.  It  is  connected  by  a piece  of 
india-rubber  to  a long  tube,  which  also  j)asses  through 
a cork  into  another  bottle,  but  does  not  touch  the 
liquid.  In  the  second  bottle  there  is  a long  tube 
which  passes  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid,  and 
then  comes  up  and  passes  into  a measure  glass,  and 
in  the  measure  glass  it  also  goes  down  to  the  bottom. 
When  the  action  is  started,  fermentation  is  set  up 
more  or  less  vigorously,  according  to  the  energy  of 
the  yeast,  and  carbonic  acid  is  produced.  Now,  car- 
bonic acid  may  be  taken  with  very  great  accuracy  as 
a measure  of  the  energy  of  the  fermentation.  The 
carbonic  acid  passing  through  this  tube  presses  the 
top  of  the  liquid  in  the  second  bottle,  which  is  a 
saturated  solution  of  common  salt;  the  object  of 
using  which  is,  that  this  liquid  shall  not  dissolve 
much  carbonic  acid.  As  it  presses  this,  it  drives 
some  of  the  liquid  into  the  gi-aduated  glass.  The 
conditions  of  the  experiments  are  the  same  in  all  the 
cases,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  decide  in  the  course  of 
twelve  hours  to  twenty-four  as  to  the  respective 
decomposing  powers  of  the  yeast.  When  the  fer- 
mentations are  started  the  bottles  must  be  kept  in 
the  same  place,  so  that  they  may  be  subject  to  the 
siime  temperature.  (Society  of  Arts  Journal,  vol. 
xxii.  p.  300.) 

The  principles  of  the  vinous  fermentation  have 
already  been  described  at  sufficient  length  (see  also 
Alcohol).  It  is  worth  observing,  however,  that  there 
are  various  other  species  of  chemical  decompositions, 
commonly  characterized  by  the  term  fermenfiition, 
in  which  by  direct  or  indirect  oxidation  certain  com- 
pounds are  generated.  According  to  the  nature  of 
the  substances  operated  upon,  one  of  more  of  these 
fermentations  may  be  excited  by  the  contact  of  a body 
undergoing  the  like  decomposition.  For  instance,  a 
compound  in  the  state  of  the  acetous  or  lactic  fer- 
mentation, on  being  brought  in  contact  with  a solu- 
tion of  sugar,  occasions  the  direct  formation  of  either 
acetic  or  lactic  acid  in  the  liquid. 

'I'his  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  greatest 
and  most  scrupulous  care  should  be  observed  in 
selecting  the  “ barm,’’  or  “ store,”  which  is  employed 
to  induce  the  vinous  fermentation  in  the  wort,  lest 
it  may  have  contracted  any  acidity  or  putrefaction, 
which  would  certainly  prove  detrimental  to  the  beer, 
by  setting  up  the  lactic  or  acetic  fermentiition,  and 


thus  deteriorating  its  flavour,  wholesomeness,  and 
keeping  properties. 

The  apparatus  required  for  the  fermentation  are 
either  circular  tuns  or  squares,  constructed  of  sheet- 
iron  or  Dantzic  deal,  and  of  a capacity  suited  to  the 
quantity  of  materials  emjjloyed ; they  are  generally 
furnished  with  an  attemperator,  or  pipe,  through 
which  either  hot  or  cold  water,  as  the  temperature 
of  the  contents  may  be  too  high  or  too  low,  is  trans- 
mitted. These  vessels  will  be  fully  described  later  on. 

The  liquid  is  introduced  into  the  fermenting  tuns 
at  a temperature  varying  from  54°  to  64°  Fahr.  (12°'2 
to  17°’7  C.),  according  to  the  practice  of  different 
brewers.  In  England  the  pitching  heat  is  usually 
between  G0°  and  64°  Fahr.  (15°  5 to  17°-7  C.),  or 
even  higher ; while  in  Scotland  the  temperature, 
except  in  some  few  cases,  does  not  reach  higher  than 
58°  Fahr.  (14°‘4  C.).  When  the  pitching  heat  is 
high,  and  the  yeast  is  of  a good  quality  and  in  suffi- 
cient abundance,  the  fermentation  proceeds  so  rapidly 
and  with  such  energy  that  it  becomes  ungovernable ; 
some  means  must  therefore  be  employed  to  check  the 
heat.  For  thispurjiose  coils  of  pipe,  through  which 
water  circulates,  are  fitted  up  in  the  tun.  Unless  this 
is  done  the  whole  of  the  ghitinous  constituents  of 
the  gyle  is  not  removed  in  the  yeast,  and  the  liquor 
does  not  cleanse  satisfactorily,  in  consequence  of  an 
after  fermentation  which  sets  in,  which  is  technically 
known  as  the  “ fret.” 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  action  proceeds  slug- 
gishly, so  that  the  yeast  remains  in  contact  with  the 
liquor  at  a temperature  of  66°  to  70°  Fahr.  (18°’8  to 
21°T  C.)  for  some  time,  then,  in  addition  to  the  beer 
being  ropy,  it  will  retain  the  disagreeable  taste  of 
the  yeast,  that  has  to  some  extent  entered  upon  the 
putrefactive  fermentation.  The  beer  is  in  this 
case  termed  “ yeast  bitten.” 

To  guard  against  both  these  serious  evils,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  scrupulously  careful  that  the  store 
yeast  is  in  a good  and  healthy  condition,  and  also 
that  the  temperature  is  properly  regulated,  as  well 
in  reference  to  the  bulk  and  gravity  of  the  gyle,  as 
to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  practice  ob- 
served by  some  brewers  of  beating  tho  head  of  the 
yeast  into  the  gyle,  however  it  may  seem  to  favour 
the  operation,  is  not  so  indispensable  as  they  would 
suppose;  for  if  the  action  be  engrafted  in  the  liquid 
at  the  first,  it  will  proceed  with  sufficient  power  to 
complete  the  work  without  the  assistance  offered  by 
the  new  yeast  being  beaten  into  it. 

Keeping  these  considerations  in  view,  the  brewer 
may  discharge  his  worts  into  the  fermenting  vessels 
at  from  58°  to  64°  Fahr.  (12°-2  to  17°-7  C.),  according 
to  the  conditions  already  alluded  to ; but  before  he 
proceeds  he  should  ascertain  the  mean  temperciture 
of  tlie  air  in  the  room,  and  note  the  real  density  of 
his  gyle,  and  the  quantity  in  barrels  and  firkins,  so 
that  he  may  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  rise  of 
temperature,  the  degree  of  attenuation,  and  the 
waste  sufferetl  during  the  action  ; and  above  all,  the 
proportion  of  yeast  or  “store”  to  be  added  at  the 
commencement.  Various  circumstances  tend  to  influ- 
ence tlie  quantity  of  yeast  which  ought  to  be  addeil 
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to  the  gyle ; 'hence,  to  give  a definite  rule  in  this  par- 
ticular is  out  of  the  question.  By  studious  attention 
and  moderate  experience  the  brewer  will  be  able  to 
master  the  difficulty,  esiiecially  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  the  variation  takes  place,  first  and  prin- 
cipal y,  with  the  quality  of  the  store ; secondly,  with 
the  degree  of  heat  at  which  the  malt  had  been  dried, 
and  the  quality  of  the  liquor  used  in  mashing; 
thirdly,  with  the  gravity  of  the  worts ; and  fourthly, 
with  the  temperature  of  the  liquor,  and  likewise  that 
of  the  air  at  the  time  of  pitching  the  tun. 

When  starting  fermentation,  it  highly  dried  or 
patent  malt  has  been  used,  the  yeast  must  be  added 
ill  larger  proportion  than  if  the  worts  were  extracted 
from  pale  malt,  for  the  constituents  of  the  grain 
undergo  decomposition,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
proportion  of  gluten  is  considerably  reduced  in  the 
extract ; and  to  make  up  this  deficiency  of  matter 
by  which  new  ferment  is  formed,  and  the  action  of 
the  original  femient  invigorated,  a larger  proportion 
of  yeast  must  be  supplied  in  the  first  instance.  The 
same  jirecaution  must  be  observed  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  gyle  is  low,  and  a large  amount  of 
extract  is  jiresent.  The  temperature  of  the  liquor 
and  air  at  tlie  period  of  fermenting  will  greatly  in- 
fluence the  rapidity  of  the  fermentation ; for  when 
the  degree  of  heat  is  elevated,  the  matter  of  the  gyle 
will  more  readily  commingle. 

When  the  gravity  of  the  gyle  is  about  45  lbs.  per 
barrel,  and  the  temperature  of  setting  58°  or  60° 
Fahr.  (14°-4  to  15°’5  C.),  the  atmosphere  being  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  and  barometric  pressure, 
provided  the  yeast  be  of  good  quality,  about  2 to  2^ 
lbs.  per  barrel  will  be  sufficient,  and  it  may  happen 
that  this  quantity  may  in  some  cases  overstore  the 
tun.  In  winter,  on  the  contrary,  the  store  per  bari'cl 
is  increased  to  3,  and  sometimes  3^  lbs. ; but  then 
the  heat  of  pitching  is  lower  than  in  the  preceding 
case. 

When  worts  of  20,  25,  30,  or  40  lbs.  per  barrel — 
the  usual  strength  of  the  ordinary  ales — are  fermented, 
a less  weight  of  store  must  be  added  in  proportion  as 
their  density  decreases. 

The  intervals  of  adding  the  yeast,  like  the  various 
other  operations  in  brewing,  are  different  with  most 
brewers,  some  preferring  to  add  the  total  quantity 
at  once,  while  others  reserve  a portion  to  be  subse- 
quently introduced  in  order  to  strengthen  the  fer- 
mentation. As  in  either  case  the  results  are 
satisfactory,  the  brewer  must  be  left  to  his  own 
discretion  in  this  matter,  being  mindful,  however, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a healthy  action  inocu- 
lated in  the  gyle  from  the  beginning,  otherwise  the 
fermentation  will  not  be  successful. 

After  the  mixture  of  the  yeast  and  gjde  has  been 
made  some  time,  some  minute  bubbles  of  gas  rise  to 
the  surface,  and  form  on  the  sides  of  the  vessels ; as 
the  operation  advances,  this  ring  of  minute  vesicles, 
or  froth,  as  it  is  termed,  becomes  detached,  and 
moves  towards  the  centre,  its  place  being  in  a short 
time  occu])ied  by  another  ring,  which  imitates  its 
predecessor,  and  thus  the  rings  succeed  one  another 
till  the  whole  surface  is  covered. 


As  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar  becomes  more 
rapid,  the  liberation  of  carbonic  acid  is  freer  and 
more  voluminous,  and  a hissing  sound  or  efferves- 
cence is  observed.  The  froth  swells  to  a larger 
extent  by  retaining  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  viscid 
matter  which  rises  to  the  top.  At  length  the  volume 
accumulated  is  so  great  that  the  tension  of  the  yet 
inqierfect  yeast  cannot  restrain  it,  it  bursts  and  causes 
inequalities  in  the  head,  which  gives  it  the  ajipear- 
ance  which  the  brewer  terms  “rocks.” 

The  froth,  which  hitherto  was  colourless,  begins  to 
be  tinged  yellow,  and  as  the  work  proceeds  it  turns 
either  to  a lightish  or  brownish  yellow ; but  it  is  a 
better  sign  of  the  fermentation  if  it  remains  of  the 
former  shade. 

The  yellowish  brown  colour  is  mainly  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  a peculiar  glucose  compound  with 
the  resin  of  the  hoii.  The  glucose  is  broken  up,  and 
forms  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  resinous  matter  which  was  previously  as- 
sociated with  the  sugar  is  liberated. 

At  this  period  of  the  process  the  head  falls  con- 
siderably, in  consequence  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
which  accumulated  during  the  preceding  part  of  the 
operation  overcoming  the  elasticity  of  the  yeast  and 
escaping ; the  newly-formed  yeast  becomes  more  dense 
and  viscid,  and  the  fermentation  is  much  diminished. 
Were  the  head  peimitted  to  remain  in  contact  with 
the  liquor  after  this  period,  it  would  very  soon 
precipitate,  and  probably,  by  itself  entering  upon 
a putrefactive  decomposition,  would  give  rise  to  the 
same  in  the  liquor;  at  any  rate,  the  disagreeable 
bitterness  which  characterizes  stale  or  putrefying 
ferment  would  be  discernible  in  the  beer,  and  in 
this  state,  as  already  remarked,  it  is  said  to  be  yeast- 
bitten. 

To  prevent  the  pernicious  effect  of  yeast-bite  the 
ferment  is  skimmed  off,  and  the  fermentation  is  also 
checked  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  passing  the  desired 
limits ; many  brewers,  however,  take  off  only  the  toji 
surface,  beat  the  remainder  into  the  liquor,  and  con- 
tinue the  fermentation  with  renewed  vigour,  till  all 
the  albuminous  matters  are  separated  in  the  form  of 
yeast,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  sugar  h;is  been 
converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  Such  is 
the  treatment  usually  applied  to  exported  ales,  or 
bitter  beers  that  are  reserved  for  store. 

Yeast-bite  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  alcohol 
formed,  not  upon  the  living  but  upon  the  dead  yeast 
cells,  and  upon  the  resinous  matter  separated  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  glucose. 

After  a time  the  fermentation  is  attended  of  course 
with  an  attenuation  of  the  wort.  The  amount  of 
attenuation  in  this  country  is  to  the  extent  of  about 
two-thirds  of  the  original  gi-avity  of  the  wort;  in 
some  ca.ses  it  is  even  carried  down  to  three-fourths. 
The  amount  of  work  done  depends  of  course  to 
some  extent  upon  the  amount  of  yeast  produced, 
and  the  amount  of  yeast  production  varies  with  the 
fermentation  itself.  It  depends,  in  the  first  jdace, 
upon  the  tempei'ature,  for  the  higher  the  tempera- 
ture within  a given  range,  the  more  active  is  the 
production  of  the  cells;  it  depends  also  upon  the 
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amount  of  hops  used,  for  the  less  hop  the  more 
vigorous  the  cell  growth  and  chemical  decomposition. 
It  depends  also  upon  the  amount  of  glutinous  matter 
found  in  a soluble  condition  in  the  wort,  i.e.,  the 
amount  of  Jood  sujiplied  to  the  yeast  germs.  It  also 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  kiln  diying  to  which  the 
malt  has  been  originally  submitted ; and  lastly,  it 
depends  on  the  actual  reproductive  energy  of  the 
yeast  cell  itself. 

When  the  fermentation  flags,  various  plans  are 
adoj)ted  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  the  fermenta- 
tion standing  still.  One  of  the  simplest  plans  is  to 
a<ld  more  yeast,  but  probably  enough  yeast  may  have 
already  been  added.  The  other  plan  which  is  very 
much  used  is  to  add  some  ground  malt.  A large 
quantity  of  soluble  albuminous  matter  is  thus  sup- 
plied, and  the  probabilities  are  that  the  action  of  the 
ground  malt  is  not  that  it  supplies  sugar,  because 
there  is  enough  there,  but  that  it  supplies  the  yeast 
with  a quantity  of  readily  assimilable  albuminous 
matter. 

In  brewing  mild  ales  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  sugar  unattenuated,  in  order 
to  give  more  or  less  sweetness  to  the  beverage, 
and  therefore  the  barm  is  skimmed  off,  as  above 
stated,  to  check  the  fermentation,  and  attain  the 
end  proposed. 

Horace  Brown,  in  his  researclies  on  the  influence 
of  pressure  on  fermentation,  has  recently  found  that 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen  gases  are  invariably  liberated, 
and  a certain  amoupt  of  acetic  acid  produced.  And 
this  although  he  took  special  precautions  that  there 
should  be  no  possible  access  of  oxygen  to  the  liquid. 
The  presence  of  this  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  indieate 
that  the  decomposition  is  not  so  simple  as  had  pre- 
viously been  supposed.  Brown  performed  a great 
number  of  experiments,  and  derived  the  following 
conclusions  from  them  : — In  the  first  place,  the  fer- 
mentation products  are  not  only  alcohol,  carbonic 
acid,  glycerine,  succinic  acid,  and  acetic  acid,  but 
there  are  also  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  gases  given  off. 
Secoirdly,  that  as  the  amount  of  nitrogen  is  de- 
creased the  amount  of  hydrogen  is  increased.  (The 
nitrogen  is  of  course  the  i>roduct  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  albuminous  matter).  When  the  amount  of 
hydrogen  is  increased  in  this  way,  he  also  observed 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  aldehyde  and  in  the 
amount  of  acetic  acid.  The  formula  of  aldehyde  and 
alcohol  are  C.^II^O  and  CgllgO.  By  taking  away 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  from  alcohol  aldehyde  is 
formed  ; and  by  adding  one  atom  of  oxygen  to  the 
aldeliyde  acetic  acid,  02!!^,  is  obtained.  Thirdly, 
he  found  that  water  is  decomposed  by  the  yeast 
organisms  in  the  process,  and  that  their  power  to 
decompose  water  was  facilitated  by  a reduction  of 
the  pressure.  Fourthly,  lie  observed  that  on  reduc- 
tion of  the  pressure  a less  amount  of  sugar  was 
decomposed,  but  that  there  was  a greater  amount  of 
that  which  was  decomposed  converted  into  acetic 
acid  and  into  ahlehyde. 

Fermentimj  Tiws.  — \Vhen  the  wort  is  run  into 
the  fermenting  tun,  yeast  is  added  to  induce  fer- 
mentation. The  fermenting  tun  mu.st  be  of  suffi- 


cient capacity  to  contain  the  whole  of  one  brewing 
or  “gyle,”  with  additional  depth  to  allow  room 
for  the  yeast  formed  in  fermentation.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  fermenting  tun  are  not  very  im- 
portant. Most  brewers  prefer  it  to  bo  a cube.  It 
may  be  either  circular  or  square.  It  is  generally 
made  of  fir,  though  during  the  last  few  years  slate 
has  frequently  been  used  on  the  score  of  cleanliness. 
Glass  has  recently  been  tried,  but  there  is  consid- 
erable difficulty  in  keeping  it  sound. 

As  it  is  very  important  to  keep  an  even  tempera- 
ture during  fermentation,  every  fermenting  tun 
should  have  an  attemperator,  consisting  of  coils  of 
tinned  copper  pipe,  usually  supported  by  brackets 
from  the  sides  of  the  tun,  one  above  the  other,  or 
side  by  side.  Two  or  more  coils  of  pipe  are  required, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  tun,  to  get  the  requisite 
surface.  The  brackets  are  sometimes  made  of  galvan- 
ized iron,  but  many  brewers  prefer  keeping  iron  out 
of  fermenting  tuns,  and  therefore  use  tinned  gun- 
metal  brackets.  Occasionally,  and  especially  in  small 
fermenting  tuns,  portable  attemperators  are  used, 
which  are  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure  by  a cord  or 
chain. 

The  attemperator  is  supplied  with  cold  liquor, 
and  when  the  temperature  of  the  beer  is  rising  a 
small  stream  is  allowed  to  flow  through  the  pipes ; 
the  main  object  of  the  attemperator  being  to  check 
an  increase  of  temperature,  as  if  the  beer  is  permitted 
to  get  too  hot  the  mischief  is  done,  and  is  not  recti- 
fied by  its  being  cooled  down  afterwards. 

According  to  the  old  method  of  brewing  the  beer 
was  kept  in  the  fermenting  tuns  for  about  three 
days,  and  the  fermentation  was  afterwards  completed 
in  cleansing  casks  (these  will  presently  be  more 
pai’ticularly  described) ; but  of  late  yeai’s  “ skimming” 
has  much  come  into  use,  by  which  method  the  fer- 
mentation is  completed,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  the 
fermenting  tun. 

“Skimming”  consists  in  removing  from  the  surface 
the  yeast  that  has  formed ; this  may  be  done  by  hand, 
but  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  method.  The  best  mode 
of  clearing  away  the  scum  is  by  the  skimming  appar- 
atus represented  in  Fig.  20,  which  effectually  accom- 
plishes the  operation  with  cleanliness,  certainty, 
and  ease. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a tinned  copper  basin 
with  a valve  in  the  centre,  and  a turned  brass  tube 
which  works  in  a stuffing  box  fixed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  tun.  The  whole  of  the  apparatus  is  raised 
or  lowered  by  means  of  a rack  and  pinion,  or  a screw, 
worked  by  a handwheel  at  the  front  of  the  tun.  The 
edge  of  the  basin  is  thus  so  set  that  it  is  very 
slightly  above  the  level  of  the  beer.  As  the 
yeast  forms  it  falls  over  into  the  copper  basin,  and  is 
let  off  at  pleiisure  by  pulling  a cord  attached  to  the 
valve,  it  then  passes  down  the  brass  tube  into  a yeast 
trough  below. 

Fig.  20  shows  a fermenting  tun  with  fix'ed  at- 
temperator and  skimming  apparatus,  d'he  number 
of  fermenting  tuns  required  in  a brewery  is 
regulated  by  the  frequency  of  brewing.  M’here 
skunming  is  not  adopted  the  beer  remains  in  tlie 
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fermenting  tun  about  three  days  ; but  if  skimming  is 
practiseil,  for  about  double  that  time.  The  position  of 
the  fermenting  tuns  must  be  such  that  the  beer  will 
run  into  them  from  the  refrigerators ; and  they  must 
be  high  enough  from  the  ground  to  give  height 
underneath  for  the  cleansing  casks.  Each  fermenting 
tun  is  provided  with  a discharge  cock,  through  which 
the  beer,  when  properly  fermented,  is  run  off. 


The  double  fermenting  square  is  a contrivance 
which  has  acquired  some  celebrity  in  Yorkshire  and 
the  adjoining  counties.  It  consists  of  an  inner  close 
square,  with  an  exit  pipe  from  the  cover,  through 
which  the  barm  escapes.  In  this  the  worts  are 
inoculated  with  the  ferment,  and  the  space  between 
its  walls  and  those  of  the  exterior  square  is  filled 
with  cold  water,  by  which  the  temperature  of  the 


enclosed  liquor  is  maintained  at  a low  point,  and 
hence  the  fermentation,  though  slow,  is  more  sure 
in  its  effects.  It  is  controlled,  however,  with  much 
difficulty  in  the  summer  time,  when  cistern  or  sur- 
face water  acquires  a heat  of  between  G0°  and  70° 
Fahr.  (15°',fi  to  21°T  C.),  unless  there  is  sufficient 
spring  water  at  command.  The  brewer  endeavours 
to  keep  the  fermentation  at  about  62°  to  64°  Fahr. 
(16°'6  to  17°-7  C.)  till  the  attenuation  has  been  con- 


tinued as  far  as  is  desirable ; then,  by  transmitting 
cold  water  into  the  exterior  chamber,  as  well  as 
through  an  attemperating  pipe  placed  in  the  liquor, 
he  reduces  the  heat  to  about  ,fifi°  Fahr.  (l,3°-3),  at 
which  degree  it  is  maintained  during  the  cleansing. 

The  annexed  .simple  arrangement.  Fig.  21,  repre- 
sents the  fermenting  .square  of  ISIessrs.  Walker  and 
Son,  of  Warrington,  Lancashire.  It  consists  of  two 
scjuares,  both  air-tight;  one,  a,  in  which  the  fer- 
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mentation  is  carried  on,  and  the  other,  B,  for  col- 
lecting the  di.scharged  yeast.  Both  are  connected 
by  a pipe,  C,  which  descends  from  the  bottom  of  B 
and  enters  a at  the  front  near  the  base.  Through 
this  pipe  the  gyle,  as  well  as  the  yeast,  is  admitted 
into  the  square,  completely  filling  it ; well-fermented 
ale  is  then  poured  in,  till  there  is  a layer  of  about  2 j 
Inches  in  depth  on  the  bottom  of  the  yeast-receiver.  ! 
As  soon  as  the  fermentation  commences,  and  the 
yeast,  as  yet  frothy  and  partially  formed,  begins  to 
be  discharged,  it  rises  through  the  pipe,  D,  issuing 
from  the  top  of  the  bevelled  cover,  and  is  discharged 
into  the  yeast-receiver  at  e.  As  the  semifluid  matter 
comes  off  from  the  lower  vessel,  the  layer  of  beer  in 
the  yeast-receiver  descends  in  its  stead,  and  maintains 
the  proper  level,  leaving  the  bottom  of  the  latter  still 
covered  to  the  depth  of  1 or  2 inches  by  the  liquor 
received  from  the  lower  tun,  and  thus  preventing 
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tlie  froth  from  again  passing  into  it.  In  this  way 
the  operation  is  conducted  till  finished.  When  the 
lieat  of  the  liquor  is  too  high,  it  is  controlled  by 
the  transniksion  of  cold  wafer  through  the  attem- 
I'crating  j)ipe,  F.  Another  cylinder,  ii,  through  which 
a stream  of  cold  water  is  passed,  keeps  the  air  in  the 
covered  yeast-receiver  sufhciently  reduced  in  tem- 
j)eraturc,  thereby  arresting  to  some  extent  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  arising  from  the  action 
of  the  fermentation.  This,  to  all  who  are  conver- 
sant with  the  subject,  is  known  to  be  very  valuable 
in  sccnring  the  soundness  of  the  beer,  and  giving  it 
a tone  of  warmth,  be.sidcs  rendering  it  pleasant  and 
agreeable  to  the  palate. 

At  the  termination  of  the  fcrnientation  the  j'east, 
which  is  accumulated  entirely  in  the  square,  b,  is 
collected  by  drawing  off  the  layer  of  liquor  which 
covers  the  bottom  of  this  vessel,  by  means  of  a hose 


attached  to  a pipe,  seen  at  a ; and  when  this  is  done 
the  barm  is  brushed  out  through  a plug-hole  near 
one  of  the  corners,  and  passed  along  a hose  into 
proper  vessels.  Should  the  yeast  accumulate  in 
great  abundance  in  consequence  of  an  excess  of 
gluten  in  the  gyle,  then,  by  the  same  course  as  the 
I preceding,  it  may  be  swept  out  and  the  ale  drawn 
I off,  pumped  up  once  more,  and  the  fermentation 
continued  till  finished. 

The  heat  of  the  fermenting  liquor  is  under  com- 
plete control,  and  may  be  retained  at  any  degree, 
provided  well-water  is  at  hand. 

This  system  of  fermentation  dispenses  with  the 
watching  and  hand  labour  usually  required,  and 
saves  an  immense  amount  of  sjjace  in  fermenting  a 
large  quantity,  on  account  of  the  comjiactness  of  the 
apparatus.  At  the  close  of  the  operation  the  liquor, 
after  being  cooled  by  means  of  the  attemperating 
pipe,  F,  is  ready  to  be  drawn  off  through  the  tap,  g, 
into  barrels  or  hogsheads,  and  at  once  sent  to  the 
consumers,  in  consequence  of  the  yeast  being  con- 
tinually removed  during  the  operation.  Messrs. 
AValker  use  12  ounces  of  barm  to  each  barrel  of 
wort. 

Another  great  advantage  of  this  system  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  no  such  taint  as  “ yeast-bite  ” can 
ever  be  discerned  in  the  liquor. 

It  has  been  shown  on  several  occasions  that,  when 
the  vinous  fermentation  takes  place  in  a liquor,  it  is 
always  succeeded,  provided  the  liquor  be  left  to 
itself,  by  the  acetous  fermentation.  It  is  the  same 
in  the  present  imstance  ; for  if  the  fermented  wort 
were  allowed  to  repose  after  the  first  action  has 
ceased  and  the  product  clarified,  it  would  in  a very 
short  time  become  again  turbid,  absorb  oxygen, 
eviscerate  a mucilaginous  matter  {mother  of  vinegar), 
and  turn  sour.  This  further  fermentation  is  pre- 
vented by  the  cleansing  process. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  principal  methods  of 
inducing  and  regulating  the  fermentation,  the  next 
process  in  brewing  is  now  enteied  upon. 

Cleansing. — After  the  fermentation  in  the  tun  has 
flagged,  and  the  chief  portion  of  the  yeast  has  been 
removed  by  skimming  or  otherwise,  particles  of  yeast 
and  glutinous  matter  still  remain  held  in  mechanical 
suspension  in  the  body  of  the  beverage,  and  give 
it  a muddy  appearance.  Could  these  be  even  removed 
by  filtration  the  liquid  would  still  apjrear  muddy, 
since  the  fermentation  has  not  completely  ceased; 
and  as  long  as  this  lasts  fresh  particles  of  yeast  will 
be  generated,  and  these  will  keep  the  liquid  turbid 
and  impure. 

“ Cleansing  ” is  effected  in  a variety  of  ways  ; the 
oldest  method,  which  is  still  extensively  ])ractised,  is 
to  run  the  beer  from  the  fermenting  tun  by  means 
of  a hose  into  ordinary  casks  laid  side  by  side  on  a 
trough,  or  stillion,  about  2 feet  high.  'Fhe  beer  re- 
mains in  these  casks  for  several  days,  the  bunghole 
being  left  often,  and  through  it  what  little  yeast 
remains  in  the  beer  works  out  and  falls  into  the  stil- 
lion. When  the  discharge  of  yeast  ceases,  the  beer  is 
ready  to  be  bunged  up  and  put  into  store.  It  may 
here  be  mentioned  that  beer  is  sometimes  2>umpcd 
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from  these  casks  and  stored  in  large  vats ; but  that 
system  is  now  getting  very  mucli  out  of  use,  as  the 
popular  taste  is  more  for  mild  than  old  beer. 

The  cleansing,  when  properly  performed,  is  a very 
important  stage ; the  distribution  of  the  attenuated 
liquid  into  small  portions  has  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  fermenting  action  considerably — so  much  so,  that 
if  the  attenuation  has  not  been  sufficiently  advanced 
at  the  time  of  I’acking  off  into  the  cleansing  vessels, 
very  little  can  be  effected  in  them,  and  the  liquor 
will  remain  too  sweet.  To  prevent  this,  many 
brewers  either  briskly  agitate  the  contents  of  the 
fermenting  square,  to  raise  the  yeast  which  may  have 
been  deposited  on  the  bottom,  or  add  a fresh  quan- 
tity of  the  ferment  to  it,  and  rummage  the  whole 
with  an  apparatus  fitted  in  the  titn  for  the  purpose, 
or  by  any  other  contrivance.  In  either  case,  the 


object  is  to  give  the  feiment  a fresh  stimulus,  in 
order  to  counteract  in  some  degree  the  checking  in- 
fluence of  the  racking  into  small  quantities,  whereby 
the  temperature  and  other  conditions  that  aid  in  con- 
verting the  sugar  into  alcohol  are  not  a little  reduced. 
It  would,  however,  be  better  to  push  the  fermenta- 
tion so  far  in  the  tun,  that  only  enough  of  saccliarine 
matter  will  remain  to  give  to  the  hquor  sufficient 
body,  and  also,  by  its  slow  fermentation,  develop  so 
much  carbonic  acid  as  to  keep  it  sp:irkling  and 
refreshing. 

In  the  extensive  breweries  of  iNIessrs.  B.\.ss  and 
Allsopp  the  cleansing  is  very  effectually  performed, 
and  for  this  reason  a description  of  their  method  will 
here  be  given.  As  already  stated,  the  cleansing  has 
for  its  object  the  arresting  of  the  fermentation  and 
the  separation  of  the  yeast,  and  this  is  effected  by 


Fig.  22. 
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transferring  the  beer  into  smaller  vessels,  where  it 
remains  till  the  clarification  is  complete. 

At  the  above  firms  a number  of  casks,  amounting 
to  800  or  900,  each  capable  of  holding  four  to  five 
barrels,  are  placed  in  the  cleansing-room.  These  are 
suspended  in  sets  of  ten  or  twelve  on  a substantial 
frame,  so  as  to  admit  of  a free  revolution  of  the  casks 
on  their  axes.  Above  these  a large  wide  open  trough — 
the  yeast  trough — is  placed,  with  which  each  of  the 
casks  beneath  communicates,  first,  by  a movable  or 
sliding  tube,  and  secondly,  by  a head  pii>e,  usually 
called  a “swan-neck;”  the  fonner  connection  can  be 
cut  off  at  pleasure  by  a wooden  plug.  Diametrically 
opposite  these  two  outlets  a taj)  is  screwed  into  the 
casks,  and  through  this  the  liquor  is  drawn  off  when 
ready  for  racking.  Immediately  below  these  taps 
another  trough  is  erected  along  the  whole  range,  and  | 
the  liquor  is  by  this  means  conducted  into  the  rack-  | 


ing  squares.  At  one  end  of  the  superior  trough 
there  is  a small  reservoir,  capable  of  holding  5 or  (! 
barrels  of  liquor,  and  called  the  “ feeiler,”  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  connected  with  each  of  the  casks 
by  a small  pipe  running  parallel  with  thei)’  ends,  and 
branching  off  into  each ; by  this  means  the  liquor 
which  separates  by  evaporation,  and  also  the  yeast, 
are  replaced  from  the  reservoir. 

Fig.  22  more  fully  exjilains  this  arrangement.  . 
d'he  following  is  the  method  of  working  the  ap- 
paratus : — The  ale  to  be  cleansed  is  pumped  into  the 
large  yeast  trough,  and  then  run  into  the  casks 
through  the  sliding  tubes;  when  the  cask  is  quite 
full  this  communication  is  sto^jped  up  with  the 
wooden  jilugmentioned  before,  leaving  only  the  swan- 
neck  outlet  free.  Through  this  pipe  the  froth  arksing 
I from  the  fermentation  forces  its  way,  and  is  transferred 
I to  the  yeast  trough,  where  the  yeast  is  deposited. 
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To  keep  the  casks  full,  and  to  enable  the  froth  to 
rise  to  the  yeast  tun,  a quantity  of  liquor  is  put  into 
the  reservoir,  and  thence  conducted  into  the  casks 
by  the  pipe  already  mentioned.  After  the  fermen- 
tation has  continued  in  this  state  for  one  or  two 
days,  it  apparently  subsides  altogether ; the  contents 
are  then  permitted  to  remain  ,at  rest  for  a few  days 
longer,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  any  yeast  that 
may  not  have  ascended  to  the  trough,  time  to  preci- 
pitate to  tlie  bottom.  The  clear  ale  is  then  drawn  off 
by  means  of  the  screw  tap  inserted  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  casks.  By  turning  this  tap  the  interior  sucker 


is  so  far  elevated  as  to  be  above  the  dregs,  and  there- 
fore none  of  the  impurities  are  carried  off  in  the 
liquor,  but  remain  in  the  c:isks. 

The  system  of  cleansing  by  union  cleansing  casks, 
as  commonly  employed,  is  shown  in  Figs.  23  and 
24.  The  casks  usually  hold  about  three  barrels 
each,  and  a sufficient  number  of  them  is  aiTanged 
in  each  set  to  contain  one  brewing.  The  casks  are 
mounted  end  to  end  in  double  rows,  on  a wooden 
frame  about  2 or  3 feet  from  the  floor.  Each  cask 
has  on  both  heads  an  iron  cross  with  a projection 
which  rests  on  an  iron  bearing  screwed  to  the  wooden 


Fig.  23. 
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frame,  so  that  it  may  revolve  after  the  manner  of 
a churn,  d'he  bunghole  of  the  cask  is  upwards,  and 
in  it  is  inserted  a turned  copper  “ swan  neck  ” pipe, 
about  2 feet  long,  which  turns  over  into  a wooden 
yeast  trough  that  runs  down  the  whole  length  of  the 
set  of  casks.  At  the  end  of  the  yeast  trougli  is  a feed 
back,  into  which  the  beer  runs  from  the  fermenting 
tun.  From  the  feed  back  run  two  copper  pipes,  each 


along  the  heads  of  each  row  of  casks.  At  each  ca.sk 
there  is  a cock  in  thq  main,  through  which  the  beer 
is  admitted  into  the  cask.  The  casks  being  filled,  the 
quantity  of  beer  necessary  to  fill  up  the  casks  from 
time  to  time  is  left  in  the  feed  back.  The  yeast  works 
up  through  the  “swan  neck”  pipes,  and  falls  into  the 
yeast  stillion.  At  the  bottom  of  each  cask,  directly 
underneath  the  bunghole,  there  is  a discharge  cock. 


through  which  the  beer,  when  lini.shed,  is  delivered 
into  a wooden  or  oopper  trough  that  runs  underneath 
the  cask.s.  'Die  beer  then  runs  into  a settbng  back, 
or  racking  vessel,  where  it  is  allowed  to  settle  for  a 
short  time  before  bidng  drawn  off  into  esisks  for 
Bending  out.  By  detacliing  the  connections  from 
union  casks  they  can  be  washed  in  their  phiccs  by 
having  some  liquor  ruu  iuto  tliem,  and  then  being 
revolved. 

Union  clear  ing  casks  are  not  very  much  used, 
except  in  the  breweries  at  Burton-on-Trent ; but 
there  they  are  extensively  used,  ^lessrs.  Bass  & Co., 
VOL.  T. 


Messrs.  Allsopp  & Sons,  and  other  large  brewers 
there,  having  many  hundreds  of  them. 

Another  system  of  cleansing,  principally  adopted 
by  the  large  porter  brewers,  is  to  use  pontos  (Figs. 
2.0  and  2(i).  These  are  vessels  made  in  the  shape  of 
vats,  and  containing  from  four  to  ten  barrels  each. 
The  pontos  are  placed  in  a double  row,  with  a yeast 
stillion  between  them.  The  beer  is  run  into  the 
pontos,  and  the  yeast  works  out  through  an  opening 
in  the  head  into  the  stillion.  The  feed  back  is  a 
similar  vessel,  and  furnished  with  a skimming  appara- 
tus the  same  as  that  described  for  fermeuting  tuns. 
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111  other  respects  pontos  are  worked  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  union  cleansing  casks.  The  general 
arrangement  and  mode  of  working  can  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  the  accompanying  Figs.  25  and  26. 

A simplified  form  of  the  princijile  of  union  cleans- 
ing casks  is  shown  in  Fig.  27.  It  is  entirely  self- 
acting, and  by  its  use  manual  labour  is  dispensed 
with  in  tunning  the  beer  and  filling  up.  By  this 


method  also  ordinary  casks  may  be  used.  Each  cask  is 
furnished  with  a brass  nozzle  fitted  into  the  bunghole, 
from  which  a small  copper  pipe  descends  to  nearly 
the  bottom  of  the  cask.  At  the  upper  part  of  the 
pipe  is  attached  a short  piece  of  india-rubber  hose, 
which  slips  on  to  the  nose  of  a cock  fixed  in  the 
yeast  stillion  placed  above  the  casks.  From  the 
same  nozzle  a tinned  copper  “swan-neck”  pipe 


stands  up  and  turns  into  the  stillion.  The  beer, 
when  ready  for  cleansing,  is  turned  into  the  stillion. 
As  many  casks  as  may  be  desired  are  charged  at  one 
time,  and  are  kept  filled  up  until  tlie  beer  has  done 
working,  the  pipes  in  the  casks  carrying  the  beer 
towards  the  bottom,  and  the  swan-neck  pipes  deliver- 
ing the  yeast  into  the  stillion.  The  cost  of  this 
apparatus  is  very  considerably  less  than  that  of 
union  cleansing  casks,  and  its  action  is 
generally  considered  to  be  as  good. 

This  system  of  cleansing  may  be  ex- 
tended (as  shown  in  Fig.  28)  by  adding 
a tinned  copper  main,  into  which  to  screw 
the  feed  cocks,  instead  of  putting  them 
direct  into  the  stilhon.  The  main  is 
supplied  from  a feed  back  at  the  end  of 
the  stillion,  and  the  casks  are  kept  filled 
up  with  bright  beer  instead  of  with  beer 
from  the  yeast  stillion.  This  brings  the 
system  to  very  nearly  the  same  thing  as 
union  cleansing  casks,  but  still  at  a 
gi'eatly  reduced  cost,  with  the  fmther 
advantage  that  ordinary  casks  are  used. 
If  the  casks  are  used  solely  for  this  pur- 
pose, they  can  be  brought  still  nearer  to 
the  an-angement  of  union  cleansing  casks 
by  hanging  them  on  crosses  resting  on 
a frame,  as  shown  in  Fig.  29. 

This  completes  the  ordinary  process  of  brewing. 

It  often  happens  that  the  yeasty  matter  or  grounds 
disseminated  through  the  ale  in  the  casks  does  not 
precipitate,  and  the  consequence  is  that  it  causes  the 
muddiness  already  noticed  to  remain.  It  appears 
that  the  composition  of  the  water  has  a very  great 
influence  u^Don  the  cleansing  of  the  ale,  for  when 


Fig.  27. 


lime  compounds  are  present,  the  action  of  the  salts 
inherent  in  the  malt  and  dissolved  in  the  worts 
causes  a double  decomposition,  by  which  a lime  salt 
is  precipitated,  and  this  carries  with  it  the  impurities 
to  be  removed.  The  Burton  water  is  remarkable  for 
its  adaptation  to  brewing  in  this  particular,  namely, 
that  no  finings  or  other  extraneous  matters  need  be 
added  to  the  fermented  wort,  in  order  to  produce  a 
clear  transparent  beverage. 

Wdth  the  exception  of  chloride  of  lime,  bisulphite  | 


of  lime,  and  quicklime,  the  less  brewers  have  to  do 
with  chemicals  the  better. 

Simple  quicklime,  or  some  such  alkali,  mixed  with 
the  neutral  or  acid  sulphite  of  lime,  is  useful  when 
the  beer  turns  hard,  but  it  is  far  better  not  to  pro- 
duce hard  sour  ale. 

In  a great  many  instances,  where  recourse  is  had 
to  the  use  of  finings,  a little  more  care  bestowed 
upon  the  preceding  operations  would  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  using  them,  and  it  is  very  question- 
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able  wliether,  in  any  case,  finings  or  precipitating 
agents  for  removing  the  impurities  should  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  substance  most  generally  used  for  this  pur- 


pose is  isinglass,  which  is  dissolved  in  sour  beer,  and 
tlien  strained  through  a hair  sieve.  The  consistence 
of  the  solution  should  be  that  of  a pretty  thick 
mucilage.  When  a small  quantity  of  it  is  poured 


Fig.  28. 


into  a c.".sk  of  the  ale  or  beer,  tlie  grounds  separate 
in  a very  short  time,  and  the  liquor  remains  briglit, 
and  free  from  mechanical  inqiurities.  One  pound 
of  isinglass  will  make  twelve  g.dlous  of  finings. 


With  respect  to  the  action  of  the  fining  liquor  on 
the  ale,  no  very  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  given. 
Many  regard  it  as  spreading  over  the  surface  of  the 
liquor,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  a network,  which,  as  it 
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sinks,  envelopes  the  whole  of  the  mechanically  sus- 
pended matters,  and  carries  tliem  with  it  to  the  bottom, 
wliile  tlie  supernatiint  liquor  remains  clear ; others, 
agtiin,  look  upon  tlie  floating  impurity  as  being  held 


by  the  cohesive  attraction  of  the  surrounding  fluid 
in  such  a condition  that,  whilst  the  affinity  of  the 
latter  is  not  so  powerful  as  to  cause  solution,  it  is 
nevertheless  so  strong  as  to  keep  it  suspended  or  in 
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combination ; and  the  fining  is  supposed  to  operate 
by  rendering  the  affinity  of  the  solution  for  the  grounds 
less,  in  consequence  of  being  itself  dissolved,  while  it 
is  affirmed  that  the  least  derangement  of  this  power 
is  sufficient  to  insure  their  subsidence  ; while  some 
think  that,  from  the  fining  being  lighter,  it  imme- 
diately ascends,  carrying  with  it  the  deteriorating 
ingredient,  lea\dng  the  beer  in  a clear  state.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  there  must  be  a combination 
of  the  yeasty  matter  with  the  isinglass  (whether  of  a 
mechanical  or  chemical  nature  is  not  ascertained). 
This  is  more  obvious  from  the  circumstance,  tliat 
other  substances,  such  as  glue,  which  seemingly  par- 
take of  the  same  properties,  wiU  not  effect  this  purifi- 


cation. It  would  seem  also,  that  the  great  divisibility 
of  the  matter  in  the  beer,  together  with  a more  or 
less  cohesive  affinity  of  the  liquid  for  it,  is  the  cause 
of  its  retention ; and  if  this  cohesion  be  in  some 
measure  destroyed,  by  either  precipitating  the  sub- 
stance, or  bringing  the  particles  closer  together  so 
that  they  may  combine  from  the  effect  of  the  attrac- 
tion among  themselves,  the  liquid  will  then  readily 
clarify.  If  when  the  isinglass  solution  is  added  no 
precipitate  occurs,  it  may  be  made  to  take  place  by 
adding  a little  infusion  of  hops. 

Many  other  bodies,  such  as  albumen  of  eggs,  or 
serum  of  blood,  react  on  muddy  ale  like  isinglass. 
Dunovan  states  that  alum,  in  the  proportion  of  one 


Fig.  30. 


ounce  to  the  hogshead,  wiU  purify  it  thoroughly  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  without  leiiving  any  perceptible 
taste ; he  further  says  that  the  dried  stomach  of  the 
cod-fish,  called  “ sounds,”  on  being  macerated  in  sour 
beer,  affor.ls  a fining  liquid  equal  in  most  respects  to 
the  more  expensive  isinglass.  Eight  or  ten  days  are 
required  to  dissolve  the  sounds  perfectly,  when 
nothing  remains  but  a small  quantity  of  impurities, 
which  straining  through  a cloth  filter  will  remove. 
More  or  less  of  this  solution  is  required,  according 
to  the  purity  of  the  liquor;  but  it  is  certain  that, 
rcteri.'t  paribus,  the  less  either  of  this  or  of  isinglass 
liquid  that  is  used  the  better,  for  these  substances 


tend  to  communicate  a flat  taste  to  the  beer,  and 
prevent  it  from  carrying  a good  head.  AVhen  sounds 
are  used,  it  is  better  to  employ  them  in  summer  than 
in  winter;  in  the  latter  season  isinglass  is  to  be 
preferred. 

Very  many  persons,  after  the  fermenfcition  has 
ceased,  instead  of  cleansing  in  the  way  above  men- 
tioned, add  a fresh  quantity  of  hops,  and  leave  them 
in  contact  with  the  liquor  till  the  whole  of  the  yeasty 
substance  is  carried  down  with  them  as  they  subside. 
The  ale,  in  this  case,  is  improved  to  some  extent  by 
the  addition  of  the  fresh  hops ; but  where  the  custom 
is  to  introduce  some  of  the  spent  hops  from  a 
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previous  operation,  tlie  practice  is  productive  of  more 
injury  than  benefit. 

After  the  clarification,  the  ale  is  racked  off  into 
store  vats,  or  barrels,  to  be  sent  to  the  consumers ; 
and  in  doing  so  much  attention  must  be  directed  to 
the  casks  and  vessels,  observing  carefully  that  they 
are  wholly  free  from  any  bad  taste,  smell,  or  putrid 
matter,  which  would  contaminate  the  ale. 

Beer  is  stored  by  preference  in  underground  cellars 
for  the  sake  of  securing  a cool  temperature ; and 
in  many  cases  a cask-lowering  machine  is  used  for 
lowering  the  beer  into  the  cellar.  The  best  form 
consists  of  a platform  working  against  a plate  attached 
to  the  wall.  'I’he  platform  is  suspended  by  means  of 
counterpoise  weights.  When  the  platform  is  up,  it 
is  level  with  the  floor  from  which  the  casks  are  to 
be  taken.  When  the  casks  are  rolled  on  to  the  plat- 


form, their  weight  causes  it  to  descend,  and  when 
it  reaches  the  floor  of  the  cellar  it  strikes  on  a spring 
which  jerks  the  casks  off,  and  the  counterpoise 
weights  immediately  bring  the  platform  up  to  its 
original  position. 

To  bring  the  beer  up  from  the  cellar  it  is  custom- 
ary to  use  a cask-raising  machine  (Fig.  30).  This 
commonly  consists  of  two  strong  wrought-iron  end- 
less chains,  furnished  with  arms,  running  over  pulleys 
driven  by  steam  power,  which  pass  through  slots 
cut  in  the  floor,  and  pick  up  the  casks  rolled  to  the 
foot  of  the  elevator  at  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  and 
deliver  them  at  the  required  height. 

8ome  twenty  years  ago  yeast  was  considered  as 
almost  refuse,  but  more  recently  brewers  have 
become  aware  that  it  may  be  profitably  utilized. 
This  cannot  be  done  unless  the  beer  mixed  with  the 


Fig.  31. 


yeast  be  separated  from  it,  and  tlie  yeast  rendered 
very  nearly  dry.  Several  machines  for  pressing  yeast 
have  been  designed ; the  most  successful  are  those 
patented  by  Messrs.  Needham  & Kite  and  Mr.  G. 
A.  Waller. 

A simple  but  very  efficient  apparatus  for  filtering 
all  kinds  of  tliick  beer  and  yeast  is  shown  in  Fig.  31. 
It  consists  of  an  ujiper  trough,  into  which  the  yeast 
or  other  matter  to  be  filtered  is  put.  Into  this  trough 
one  or  more  brass  nozzles  are  screwed.  To  each 
nozzle  is  attached,  by  a brass  ring,  two  bags,  one 
within  the  other,  the  inner  bag  being  the  filtering 
medium.  The  inner  bag  is  folded  three  or  four  times. 
The  outer  bag  is  only  about  half  the  diameter  of  the 
inner  one  ; therefore  as  the  yeast  runs  into  the  inner 
bag,  it  is  swelled  out  and  pressed  against  the  outer  bag. 
The  inner  bag  is  of  course  sewed  up  at  the  bottom,  but 


the  outer  one  is  not  completely  closed  up,  and  the 
filtered  beer  percolates  through  the  bag  into  the  trough 
below.  As  this  apparatus  is  very  inexpensive  and 
requires  no  attention  while  at  work,  it  is  especially 
suitable  for  small  breweries.  When  the  beer  ceasis 
to  run  from  the  bag,  the  brass  nozzle  is  unscrewed 
from  the  trough,  and  the  bags  taken  off  and  washed. 

In  1875  Thomas  Ellis  patented  a process  for  the 
purification  and  preservation  of  yeast,  which  bids 
fair  to  make  yeast  a really  valuable  commodity  to 
brewers.  By  his  process  the  bitter  is  extracted 
from  the  yeast,  and  the  yeast  is  granulated  to  a 
perfectly  dry  state,  and  will  retain  its  femientative 
powers  unimpaired  for  years.  It  is  evident  that  this 
process  must  be  of  verj-  gi-eat  value,  since  it  rviil 
enable  yeast  to  be  exported  and  used  for  a varietj*  of 
purposes  for  which  it  has  been  hithei’to  unavailable. 
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It  is  most  essential  that  the  casks  in  which  beer  is 
stored  or  sent  out  should  be  perfectly  clean,  and  brew- 
ers are  usually  very  particular  on  this  point.  Several 
methods  of  washing  casks  are  used.  I'he  old  plan  is 
to  about  one-third  fill  the  cask  with  hot  liquor,  bung 
it  up,  and  roll  it  about  for  several  minutes.  Some- 
times an  iron  chain  is  inserted  into  the  cask  at  the 
bunghole ; this  scrapes  off  some  of  the  dirt  when  the 
cask  is  agitated,  but  it  is  a tedious  and  laborious 
operation. 


Fiff.  32. 


An  apparatus,  patented  by  Messrs.  C.  & F.  Ponti- 
FE.K  in  1871,  not  only  cleans  the  casks  in  a thoroughly 
efficient  manner,  but  also  effects  a great  saving  in 
labour,  and  in  the  quantity  of  hot  water  used.  It  is 
shown  in  Fig.  32.  The  cask  cleaner  consists  of 
an  iron  feed-box  (which  holds  the  exact  quantity  of 
water  required  to  wash  the  cask),  connected  by  a 
pipe  to  a nozzle  fixed  across  a trough  or  stillion. 
Steam  and  hot  water  are  supplied  to  the  feed-box, 
which  has  three  gun-metal  valves  in  it,  one  for  the 
hot  water,  another  for  the  inlet  of  steam,  and  a third 
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attached  to  the  exit  pipe  to  the  nozzle  ; these  are  all 
worked  simultaneously  by  the  lever  on  the  top  of  the 
box.  IVhen  the  apparatus  is  at  rest,  the  water  valve  is 
open,  and  the  steam  valve  and  the  exit  valve  are 
closed;  the  hot  water,  therefore,  runs  into  the  feed- 
box  and  fills  it.  The  cask  to  be  washed  is  tlien 
placed  upon  the  nozzle,  which  is  perforated  wit.i 
several  holes,  and  is  large  enough  to  project  through 
the  bunghole  of  the  cask.  The  lever  on  the  feed- 
box  is  then  raised;  thus  shutting  the  inlet  water 


valve,  and  opening  the  steam  valve  and  the  exit 
valve.  The  pressure  of  the  steam,  which  is  taken 
direct  from  the  steam  boiler,  forces  the  w'ater 
from  the  feed-box  through  the  exit  pipe  and  nozzle 
into  the  cask.  When  all  the  water  has  been  delivered, 
the  steam  blows  into  the  cask  through  the  water 
and  completes  the  washing.  By  pressing  down  the 
lever  the  steam  is  then  shut  off,  the  delivery  to 
the  nozzle  is  closed,  iind  the  water  inlet  is  opened, 
upon  which  the  feed-box  again  fills  with  water,  while 
the  cask  just  washed  is  taken  off  and  another  one 
put  on  the  nozzle.  From  60  to  100  casks  per  hour 
may  be  thoroughly  \vashed  by  one  of  these  machines. 

This  machine  is  sometimes  fitted  with  a self-acting 
arrangement,  by  which  the  weight  of  the  cask  sets 
the  apparatus  in  action,  and  removing  the  cask 
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shuts  off  the  steam,  and  cau.ses  the  box  to  fill  with 
water  ready  for  the  next  cask,  as  described  above. 
The  self-acting  arrangement  is  effected  as  follows : — 
The  feed-box  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  stillion 
or  trough  (Fig.  33),  and  the  lever  for  working  the 
valves  is  brought  to  the  nozzle  on  which  the  cask  is 
placed ; therefore,  when  the  cask  is  placed  on  the 
nozzle  it  presses  down  the  lever,  and  puts  the  ajipar- 
atus  in  action,  as  described.  This  apparatus  is  exten- 
sively used  and  highly  successful. 

When  casks  are  very  foul  from  having  been  long 
empty,  more  thorough  means  are  necessary  for  wash- 
ing them.  Sometimes  the  casks  are  unheaded  and 
scrubbed  out.  Several  machines  for  washing  such 
casks  have  been  designed:  two  well-known  and  suc- 
cessful ones  may  be  here  described.  Fig.  3i  shows  a 
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machine  with  an  iron  frame  revolving  on  trunnions, 
supported  on  legs.  Motion  is  given  to  this  frame 
by  a chain  and  pulleys  driven  from  a shaft  above. 
Inside  the  frame  is  an  iron  cradle  of  a size  to  suit  the 
Ciisk  to  be  washed.  Into  this  the  cask  is  placed  and 
secured  by  a chain.  This  cradle  has  also  trunnions 
which  work  in  the  iron  frame  first  mentioned.  On 
one  trunnion  is  a wheel,  which  works  into  a worm 
fixed  on  the  outside  of  the  iron  frame.  On  the  end 
of  the  worm  shaft  is  a counterpoise  weight,  shown  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  illustration.  As  the  frame 
revolves,  the  weight  of  the  counterpoise  weight  gives 
at  each  revolution  one  turn  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  cradle  that  carries  the  cask. 

A good  example  of  a modern  brewery  is  shown  in 
Beer,  I’late  I.  It  is  a longitudinal  section  of  a brew- 
ery erected  in  1874  for  Messrs.  Sedgwick  of  Watford, 
and  designed  by  Messrs.  Henry  Pontifex  & Sons,  of 
King’s  Cross,  London,  who  also  constructed  the  plant 
and  machinery.  In  this  brewery  the  wort  is  boiled 
by  fire,  and  the  liquor  heated  by  steam.  By  aid  of 
the  following  description  the  general  arrangements 
will  be  readily  understood : — 

The  liquor  is  raised  from  a well  by  one  of  the  sets 
of  pumps  shown  in  the  engine-room,  and  forced  into 
the  cold  liquor  tank  at  the  top  of  the  brewery.  The 
malt  is  raised  by  a sack  tackle  into  the  malt  store ; 
thence  it  runs  through  a malt  hopper  into  the  malt 
rolls  in  the  mill-room,  and  when  crushed  it  is  raised 
by  an  elevator  to  the  upper  part  of  the  building, 
and  delivered  into  either  of  the  grist  cases  shown 
over  the  mash  tuns.  The  cold  liquor  runs  from  the 
cold  liquor  tank  into  the  hot  liquor  backs,  where  it 
is  raised  to  the  necessary  temperature  by  steam  coils. 
To  each  grist  case  is  fitted  a Steel’s  mashing  machine, 
through  which  the  grist  and  liquor  are  delivered  into 
the  mash  tuns.  Each  mash  tun  is  furnished  with  an 
internal  machine  fitted  with  Couron’s  patent  mash- 
ing rakes.  The  wort  runs  off  to  the  cojiper  under- 
back.  which  has  a steam  coil  in  it  to  keep  up  the 
temperature  of  the  wort,  and  thence  runs  into  the 
wort  coppers,  where  it  is  boiled.  After  the  hops  are 
strained  from  the  wort  in  the  hop  backs,  it  is  pumped 
by  the  other  set  of  pumps  in  the  engine-room  into  the 
cooler  at  the  top  of  the  building.  From  the  cooler 
the  wort  runs  to  a set  of  Lawrence’s  patent  refrig- 
erators, which  stand  on  the  mash-tun  stage.  By 
passing  through  this  apparatus  it  becomes  piroperly 
cooled,  and  flows  into  the  fermenting  tuns,  which  are 
furnished  witli  skimming  apparatus  and  attemper- 
ators.  After  fermentation,  the  beer  is  run  into  casks 
in  the  tun -room,  where  the  fermentation  or  cleansing 
is  completed.  From  the  tun-room,  the  beer  barrels 
are  lowered  to  the  cellar  beneath  by  the  cask- 
lowering machine,  and  when  required  to  be  sent 
out  are  raised  by  the  cask-raising  machine.  Two 
steam  boilers  in  the  copper  house  supply  the  steam 
for  driving  the  steam-engine,  heating  the  liquor, 
washing  casks,  &c. 

This  brewery,  with  the  two  mash-tuns,  is  capable 
of  mashing  about  100  quarters  of  malt  at  each 
operation. 

Having  thus  far  given  a general  view  of  brewing. 
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and  the  various  causes  which  affect  its  success,  a few 
words  will  now  be  added  on  the  preparation  of  par- 
ticular beverages,  and  first  among  these  will  be 
noticed — 

PALE  ALE. — Pale  or  East  India  ale  is  nothing 
more  than  beer  made  from  worts  extracted  from  the 
palest  malt,  and  boiled  with  the  palest  and  best  hops. 
Every  attention  is  given  to  the  selection  of  these 
materials,  in  order  to  insure  the  pale  colour  peculiar 
to  this  ale.  A great  deal  of  East  India  pale  ale  is 
now  used  at  home,  but  it  differs  from  that  exported, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  less  bitter  and  more  spirituous ; 
in  every  other  particular  of  manufacture  and  com- 
position they  are  alike. 

The  only  localities  where  this  excellent  beverage 
is  produced  in  large  quantities  are  Burton.  London, 
Glasgow,  and  Leeds. 

The  peculiar  excellence  of  these  ales  is  their  re- 
markable keeping  quality,  and  their  retention  of  that 
delicate  flavour  of  the  hops  which  is  so  often  lost  in 
ordinary  brewing,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts 
being  made  to  secure  it. 

Success  in  brewing  pale  ale  depends  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  fermentation  being  kept  low,  since 
this  alone  can  preserve  the  beer  from  the  simul- 
taneous formation  of  acetic  acid  with  the  alcohol: 
72°  Fahr.  (22°'2  C.)  is  the  highest  degree  of  heat  that 
can  be  safely  depended  upon. 

Brewing,  it  is  well  known,  has  been  long  carried 
on  in  Bavaria  cn  these  prineijiles ; but  for  a long 
time  there  was  great  objection  to  their  adoption  by 
the  more  extensive  firms  of  this  country,  on  account 
of  the  great  length  of  time  required  for  perfect 
attenuation.  This  difficulty,  however,  has  at  length 
been  overcome,  the  fermentations  being  now  finished 
in  as  short  a time  as  by  the  old  mode. 

The  modes  of  mashing,  boiling,  cooling,  &c.,  pur- 
sued in  different  pale  ale  establishments  are  the  same 
as  those  already  explained,  and  therefore  a recapitu- 
lation is  unnecessary. 

Tlie  only  particular  which  requires  to  be  noted, 
in  addition  to  what  has  been  already  said,  relates 
to  the  use  of  the  hops,  which  are  adilecl  in  larger 
quantity  than  for  the  manufacture  of  the  common 
ales. 

Roi'.erts  states  that  the  proportion  of  hops 
varies  from  20  to  22  lbs.  per  quarter  of  malt; 
but,  considering  that  the  density  of  the  worts 
is  not  so  high  as  in  many  other  instances,  being 
about  l-n.o5  specific  gravity  or  upwards,  the  above 
proportion  must  in  the  majority  of  cases  be  very 
considerably  more  than  the  brewers  of  the  present 
day  employ.  About  16  lbs.  per  quarter  may  be 
taken  as  the  average  allowance,  though  more  or  less 
within  certain  limits  may  be  used — according  to  the 
special  object  of  the  brewer — in  making  a richer 
beverage,  or  inoculating  the  ale  with  a larger  pro- 
portion of  the  bitter  ingredient.  Considerable  care 
is  exercised  by  the  pale  ale  manufacturers  in  having 
the  worts  w'ell  boiled  with  the  very  best  hops,  so 
that  all  the  valuable  constituents  of  the  flowers  may 
be  taken  up  in  the  gyle ; hence  it  is  not  unfrequent 
among  the  Burton  bretvers  to  continue  the  boiling 
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for  a period  of  two  hours  and  a half  or  three  hours. 
The  cooling  and  pitching  heat  of  the  gyle  are  the 
same  as  have  been  described ; and  the  fermentation 
and  subsequent  cleaning  have  also  been  fully  ex- 
plained. As,  however,  the  routine  and  materi;ds 
employed  affect  the  fermentation,  it  may  be  well  to 
offer  a few  observations  upon  this  subject. 

In  making  pale  ales  the  fermentation  should  be 
restricted  within  the  range  of  60°  to  68°  or  72° 
Fain-.  (15°-5,  20°,  to  22° -'2  C.),  according  to  the 
degree  of  heat  at  the  pitching,  and  the  state  of  the 
weather.  From  the  beginning  of  the  attenuation 
till  about  three-fourths  of  the  sugar  are  converted 
into  alcohol,  nothing  further  is  required  than  to 
observe  that  the  heat  is  gradually  progressing  in 
proportion  to  the  attenuation.  After  this  greater 
vigilance  must  be  observed  in  skimming  off  the  yeast 
and  checking  the  action  of  the  ferment,  so  that  the 
further  decomposition  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  sugar  may  take  place  at  a declining  temperature, 
during  which  the  cleansing  can  be  thoroughly 
executed. 

When  this  is  finished,  and  the  clarified  liquor  is 
racked  off,  it  is  customary  to  allow  it  to  rest  for 
eighteen  or  twenty  hours,  in  order  that  it  may 
become  more  clear.  It  is  then  run  into  the  casks, 
barrels,  or  hogsheads,  as  the  case  may  be,  which, 
when  fiUed  up  to  the  bung,  are  shived  or  bunged 
tightly,  and  conveyed  to  the  stores  or  consumers. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  ale  should  com- 
mence a slow  progressive  fermentation  in  the  cask, 
to  retain  its  sparkling  and  brisk  qualities ; and  to 
insure  this,  so  much  saccharine  matter  must  be  left 
in  the  liquor  as  will,  by  its  conversion  into  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid,  communicate  and  keep  up  the 
requisite  briskness  ; otherwise,  if  all  the  sugar  were 
fermented  in  the  first  instance,  and  nothing  left 
to  develop  the  carbonic  acid  afterwards,  the  beer 
would  be  characterized  as  fiat ; while,  if  it  retained 
nitrogenous  matters  and  were  conveyed  to  hot 
climates,  it  would  in  a short  time  become  acid  and 
ijutrefy. 

]\Iuch  of  the  success  of  the  pale  ale  manufacture 
depends  upon  the  care  that  is  taken  in  selecting  the 
best  materials  for  its  composition.  It  must  also  be 
understood  that  the  several  operations  through 
which  the  malt  and  hops  have  to  pass,  as  described 
in  the  preceding  pages,  must  be  performed  with 
great  attention,  so  as  to  preserve  the  colour,  taste, 
and  other  pro23erties  of  the  ale  in  their  fulness  and 
purity. 

iScoTCH  Ales. — These  ales  at  one  time  possessed 
a peculiar  sweetness  not  to  be  found  in  other 
kinds  of  beer.  This  (especially  as  regards  the  Alloa 
ales)  was  owing  to  the  addition  of  Russian  honey  to 
the  liquor,  a practice  which  has  now  been  abandoned 
for  many  years.  It  is  customary  with  the  Scotch 
brewers  to  distinguish  the  quality  of  their  ales 
by  the  price ; thus,  there  are  three  guinea,  four 
guinea,  six  guinea,  and  so  on  to  ten  and  twelve 
guinea  ales,  but  the  latter  are  rarely  brewed.  The 
routine  of  mashin,g  is  much  the  same  in  Scotland 
as  that  usually  followed  by  English  brewers.  The 


principal  points  of  difference  will  appear  from  the 
annexed  particulars  gleaned  from  one  of  the  most 
extensive  brewers  in  Scotland. 

The  density  of  the  wort  depends,  of  course,  upon 
the  quality  of  the  ale  to  be  produced.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  densities  adapted  to  the  different 
qualities,  reckoning  by  Allan’s  saccharo  meter : — 

For  3 guinea  ale  the  density  is  about 6.o° 


“ 4 “ “ 80° 

“5  “ “ 95° 

“ 6 “ “ 108° 

‘‘8  “ “ 115° 

“10  “ “ 125° 


In  preparing  the  worts  of  four  guinea  ale,  two 
barrels  of  water  at  17.5°  Fahr.  (79°’4  C.)  are  generally 
taken  per  quarter  of  malt  and  mashed ; this  is  then 
sjtarged  over  with  two  and  a half  barrels  of  water  at 
190°  Fahr.  (87°'7  C.).  -For  the  other  qualities  of  ale 
the  same  amount  of  water  is  taken  for  the  mash,  but 
the  quantity  used  in  the  sparging  is  less  in  propor- 
tion to  the  density  which  the  product  has  to  indicate; 
thus,  for  five  guinea  ale  the  sparging  is  made  with 
two  barrels,  and  with  one  and  a half  for  six  guinea 
ale,  whilst  the  spargings  are  not  added  at  all  in  jjre- 
paring  the  richer  ales.  Properly  speaking,  only  one 
wort  is  drawn  in  Scotland,  but  the  lengths  of  sparg- 
ing, as  just  shown,  make  up  for  the  after  worts  of 
the  English  brewer. 

The  hopping  and  boiling  of  the  worts  likewise  vary 
but  little  from  the  practice  already  pointed  out ; — 

4 to  5 lbs.  of  hops  per  quarter  are  used  for  4 guinea  ale. 

5 “ 6 “ “ “ 5 

6 “ 7 “ “ “ 6 “ 

and  so  on.  The  period  of  boiling  is  from  one  to  one 
hour  and  a half  with  the  better  class  of  ales,  but  is 
prolonged  to  two  hours  or  longer  when  the  product 
is  poor.  The  criterion  in  this,  as  well  as  in  those 
instances  already  alluded  to,  is  the  breaking  of  the 
flocculent  matter,  which  the  attendant  carefully 
watches,  and  tests  occasionally  by  taking  sampL  s in 
a small  vessel  and  observing  if  the  flocks  readily 
precipitate.  The  cooling  is  performed  in  the  usual 
way.  The  pitching  heat  is  about  57°  Fahr.  (13°‘8  C.), 
though  sometimes  it  is  reduced  to  56°  or  even  54° 
Fahr.  (12°'2  and  13°'3  C.).  The  period  of  attenua- 
tion extends  from  eight  to  twelve  days,  accord- 
ing to  the  weather,  during  which  the  heat  rises 
to  about  70°  Fahr.  (21°T  C.)  or  more,  but  never 
higher  if  possible  than  72°  Fahr.  (22°'2  C.).  The 
extent  of  the  attenuation  varies  from  half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  original  gravity.  The  cleansing  of 
Scotch  ales  differs  in  no  important  particular  from 
the  usual  system.  It  may  be  stated,  hbwever,  that 
in  Scotland  the  attenuation  is  finished  in  the  fer- 
menting tun. 

The  f)ractice  of  adding  flavourings  in  the  shape  of 
berries,  &c.,  is  now  entirely  discontinued  in  Scotland, 
at  least  among  the  more  respectable  brewers. 

PORTER. — Previous  to  the  year  1730  the  malt 
liquors  pirincipally  drunk  in  London  were  ale,  beer, 
and  twopenny,  and  it  was  usual  for  the  customers  to 
call  for  half-and-half,  that  is,  half  ale  and  half  beer ; 
half  ale  and  half  twopenny ; or  half  of  beer  and  half 
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of  twopenny.  In  course  of  time  it  also  became  the 
practice  to  ask  for  a pint  or  tankard  of  “three 
thre.'uls,”  signifying  a third  of  ale,  of  beer,  and  of  two- 
penny; and  thus  the  publican  had  the  trouble  of 
going  to  three  casks  to  get  the  mixture  required.  To 
avoid  this,  a brewer  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a 
liquor  which  should  unite  the  flavours  of  the  three  ; 
he  did  so,  and  called  it  “entire,”  and  as  it  was  a 
hearty  beverage,  it  was  very  suitable  for  porters  and 
other  workpeople:  hence  the  name,  “porter.” 

The  manufacture  of  this  beverage  constitutes  a 
large  and  profitable  branch  of  the  brewing  business, 
especially  in  the  metropolitan  cities.  London  and 
Dublin  porter  stand  foremost  in  point  of  quality. 

Considerable  disparity  of  working  exists  iii  the 
various  porter  breweries  throughout  the  kingdom, 
which  arises  from  many  circumstances,  such  as  the 
tiiste  of  the  consumers,  the  nature  of  the  climate, 
and  such  like.  In  theory,  however,  the  work 
differs  little  from  the  course  laid  down  for  brewing 
ale.  Such  variations  as  do  exist  will  be  briefly 
pointed  out. 

As  in  the  case  of  pale  ale,  the  great  difference  in 
porter  nom  common  ale  is  in  the  materials  worked 
upon.  The  grist  employed  by  the  porter  brewer  is 
composed  of  various  species  of  malt,  mixed  together 
in  different  proportions. 

The  annexed  table  gives  a view  of  some  of  these 
mixtures : — 


Table  or  Porter  Grists. 


No. 

Black. 

Brown. 

Amber. 

Pale. 

TotHl. 

1 

...  9 . 

..  0 . 

..  0 ... 

91 

....  100 

2 

...  6 . 

. . . 34  . 

..  0 ... 

60 

...  100 

3 

...  2 . 

. ..  30  . 

..  10  ... 

58 

....  100 

4 

...  3 . 

..  25  . 

..  15  ... 

57 

100 

5 

...  4 . 

. ..  24  . 

..  24  ... 

48 

....  100 

6 

...  5 . 

..  0 . 

..  95  ... 

0 

....  100 

Of  these,  preference  is  given  to  the  last  two,  as 
being  the  fittest  for  preparing  a good  porter ; in  the 
others,  the  excess  of  black  and  brown  malt  occasions 
too  much  carbonaceous  and  useless  matter  in  them, 
from  which  the  porter  acquires  a disagreeable  taste, 
as  if  liquorice  and  similar  compounds  were  mixed 
with  it. 

'The  malt,  on  being  subjected  to  a high  temperature 
during  the  drying,  undergoes  a decomposition,  by 
which  the  farinaceous  portions  are  deprived  of  their 
natural  properties,  and  converted  into  a more  or  less 
charred  mucihiginous  substance,  according  to  the 
degree  of  heat  communicated. 

In  the  amber  malt,  although  some  slight  carboniza- 
tion has  taken  place,  yet  it  is  not  so  powerful  as 
to  prevent  the  saccharification  of  any  considerable 
portions  of  the  starch,  and  therefore,  while  the  wort 
prepared  from  this  is  much  more  coloured  than  it 
would  be  if  obtjiined  from  pale  malt,  the  sacrifice  of 
valuable  matter  is  not  very  great.  As,  however,  the 
colour  given  to  the  mash  is  not  so  dark  as  the  con- 
sumers require,  a suflicient  quantity  of  black  or 
patent  malt  is  employetl  to  communicate  this  shade. 
The  amount  of  the  patent  malt  varies  according 
to  the  skill  of  the  m:  nager,  and  the  quality  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  tlie  grist. 

As  in  the  preparation  of  pale  ales,  so  in  porter 
voi..  I. 
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breweries,  strict  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  quali- 
ties of  the  materials. 

In  preparing  the  worts  a stiff  mash  is  made,  and 
after  an  hour’s  maceration  a further  portion  of  water 
at  a high  temperature  is  added,  making  a totol  of 
about  3 barrels  of  water  per  quarter  of  grist.  The 
whole  is  mashed  for  a short  time  after  the  second 
addition,  and  then  the  tun  is  covered  till  the  time  of 
racking,  which  generally  happens  in  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a half’s  time.  The  worts  are  pumped  into 
the  copper,  and  boiled  and  hopped  in  the  usual  way. 
The  quantity  of  hops  varies  with  the  quality  of  the 
porter  to  be  produced,  and  according  as  it  is,  or  is 
not,  intended  for  exportation : in  this  the  manufac- 
turer must  be  left  to  the  exercise  of  his  discretion. 
Among  the  porter  brewers  the  proportion  extends 
from  6 to  1C  or  20  lbs.  per  quarter.  The  usual 
period  of  boiling  is  an  hour  and  a half  ; the  grist  is 
in  the  meantime  being  further  exhausted  by  the 
addition  of  more  water,  so  that  a second  wort  may 
be  ready  by  the  time  the  contents  of  the  copper  are 
turned  into  the  hop-back. 

The  hops  used  in  the  first  boil,  and  which  are  not 
entirely  deprived  of  their  virtue,  are  in  many  esiab- 
lishments  returned  to  the  copper  with  the  second 
wort,  the  whole  retained  at  the  temperature  of  ebulli- 
tion for  two  hours,  and  then  discharged  to  the  hop- 
back,  from  which  the  gyle  flows  off,  and  is  cooled 
down  afterwards  previous  to  fermentation. 

Before  proceeding  further  it  may  be  well  to  make 
a short  allusion  to  the  temperatures  at  which  the 
mashings  are  performed.  In  consequence  of  the 
malt  being  in  a slight  degree  carbonized  or  decom- 
posed, the  tendency  to  set  or  form  a coagulum  is 
not  so  great  as  when  pale  malt  is  macerated  in  the 
water,  and  therefore  the  temperature  of  the  liquor 
may  be  to  some  extent  higher  than  if  pale  malt 
were  operated  upon.  The  reverse  of  this  was  for  a 
long  time  supposed  to  be  the  case.  Nevertheless,  * 
when  the  large  proportion  of  pale  or  amber  malt  is 
used,  the  brewers  content  themselves  with  the  appli- 
cation of  water  at  160°  or  165°  Fahr.  (71°T  to  73°'8 
C.)  for  the  first  mash ; and  in  the  second,  liquor  of  a 
temperature  of  170°  to  180°  Fahr.  (76°‘6  to  82°-2  C.). 
These  heats  are  subject  to  a variation  of  6°  Fahr. 
(2°-7  C.),  or  more,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
manager  and  the  composition  of  the  grist. 

Porter  gyle,  after  being  cooled,  has  usually  a 
specific  gravity  of  1’052  to  1-081,  varying  \rith  the 
intended  price  of  the  beer. 

The  fermentation  of  porter  gyle  should  be  vigor- 
ously carried  on,  till  the  attenuation  has  advanced 
to  about  two-thirds  the  original  gravity;  this  will 
take  place,  according  to  circumstances,  in  from  two 
to  four  days,  the  temperature  rising  from  10°  to  15° 
(5°-5  to  8° -3  C.).  As  soon  as  it  is  observed  that  the 
heat  remains  stationary,  the  preparation  for  racking 
off  the  beer  to  the  rounds  or  “ pontos  ” for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleansing  is  entered  upon.  Here  the  barm 
is  discharged  and  collected  in  a projiar  recipient, 
either  by  the  use  of  such  an  apparatus  as  that  at 
Bass  or  Ai.lsopp’s,  nqted  on  a previous  occasion,  or 
by  the  ordinary  method.  As  soon  as  tlie  sensible 
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fermentation  has  ended  in  the  rounds,  the  beer  is 
either  pumped  into  large  open  receivers,  where  it 
deposits  a considerable  quantity  of  the  “ lies  ” or 
“ grounds,  ” or  is  sent  to  the  store  vats  to  be 
matured. 

AVhen  the  beer  does  not  clarify  spontaneously, 
isinglass  is  generally  used  as  a fining  agent. 

The  finings  are  (according  to  Ure)  prepared  as 
follows: — The  isinglass  is  cut  into  slender  shreds 
and  put  into  a tub  with  as  much  vinegar  or  hard 
beer  as  will  cover  it  (in  Germany  sour  wine  is  used), 
in  order  that  it  may  swell  and  dissolve.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  solution  proceeds,  more  beer  must  be 
poured  upon  it;  but  it  need  not  be  so  acidulous  as 
the  first,  because,  when  once  well  softened  by  the 
vinegar,  it  readily  dissolves.  The  mixture  should 
be  frequently  agitated  with  a bundle  of  rods,  tilt  it 
acquires  the  consistence  of  thin  treacle,  when  it  must 
be  equalized  stOl  more  by  passing  through  a tammy- 
cloth  or  sieve.  It  may  now  be  made  up  with  beer 
to  the  proper  measure  of  dilution. 

The  quantity  generally  used  is  from  a pint  to  a 
quart  per  barrel,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
foulness  of  the  beer.  But  before  putting  it  into  the 
butt,  it  should  be  diffused  through  a considerable 
volume  of  the  beer  with  a whisk,  till  a frothy  head 
be  raised  upon  it.  In  this  state  it  is  poured  into 
the  cask  and  briskly  stirred  about,  after  which  the 
cask  should  be  bunged  down  for  at  least  twenty-four 
hours,  when  the  liquor  should  be  limpid. 

Sometimes  the  beer  will  not  be  improved  by  this 
treatment;  but  this  should  be  ascertained  before- 
hand by  drawing  off  some  of  the  beer  into  a cylin- 
drical jar  or  phial,  and  adding  to  it  a little  of  the 
finings.  After  shaking  and  setting  down  tlie  glass, 
it  is  to  be  observed  whether  the  feculencies  begin  to 
collect  in  flocky  parcels,  which  slowly  subside,  or 
whether  the  isinglass  falls  to  the  bottom  without 
making  any  impression  upon  the  beer.  The  latter 
is  always  the  case  when  tlie  fermentation  is  incom- 
jdete,  or  a secondary  decomposition  has  begun. 

In  Germany  the  finings  are  added  to  the  worts 
prior  to  fermentation,  as  soon  as  they  are  let  into 
the  setting-back  or  tun,  and  immediately  after  adding 
the  yeast  to  it.  They  are  administered  by  mixing 
them  in  a small  tub  with  twice  their  volume  of 
worts,  raising  the  mixture  into  froth  with  a birch 
whisk,  and  then  stirring  it  into  the  worts.  The 
clarification  becomes  manifest  in  a few  hours,  and 
when  the  fermentation  is  completed  the  beer  is  as 
brilliant  as  can  be  wished. 

Porter  intended  for  keeping,  or  for  shipment  to 
warm  climates,  requires  to  be  as  free  as  possible 
from  any  dregs  or  yeasty  matter,  and  to  be  well 
seasoned.  Nothing  will  avail  the  brewer  in  this 
particular  so  much  as  using  the  best  materials. 

Good  porter  has  generally  the  following  charac- 
teristics : — It  is  perfectly  bright,  dark-coloured,  brisk 
or  well  impreg-nated  with  carbonic  acid,  light,  suffi- 
ciently bitter  to  the  taste,  and  free  frem  too  much 
acidity. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  several  in  the  trade, 
the  Excise  regulations,  as  at  present  existing,  depress 
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their  operations  very  much,  in  consequence  of  the 
duty  being  levied  upon  the  malt,  on  the  assumption 
that  it  will  yield  four  barrels  of  beer  of  19'4  lbs.  per 
barrel,  or  specific  gravity  1'054. 

Laying  down  84  lbs.  as  the  maximum  yield  of  a 
quarter  of  porter  grist,  this  amount  cannot  be  far 
from  the  truth,  and  according  to  many  brewers  the 
produce  is  more  frequently  80  lbs.  than  otherwise ; 
indeed,  considering  the  loss  in  boiling,  hopping,  and 
fermenting,  it  is  evident  that  the  forementioned 
produce  cannot  be  fully  obtained.  No  drawbaek  is 
allowed  by  the  Excise  upon  the  difference  of  the 
quantity  upon  which  duty  is  levied,  and  that  actually 
obtained ; hence  it  is  very  evident  that  the  manufac- 
turer suffers. 

BAVARIAN  BEER. — The  great  and  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  Bavarian  beers  (whieli  are  slowly 
fermented),  is,  that  they  do  not  contract  any  acidity 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  whilst  the  products  of 
English,  Scotch,  and  French  brewings  invariably 
become  sour  under  such  circumstances.  In  addition 
to  this  very  characteristic  mark  of  the  soundness  of 
Bavarian  beers,  they  possess  in  a high  degree  all  the 
other  qualities  by  which  good  beer  is  known,  and 
hence  are  held  in  high  estimation. 

These  valuable  qualities  are  owing  to  the  perfect 
system  of  fermentation  to  which  the  worts  are  sub- 
jected— a system  which  in  itself  has  solved  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  theories  connected  with  it.  Allu- 
sion has  been  already  made  to  the  causes  of  acidity 
in  the  gyle  when  speaking  of  boiling,  but  the  explan- 
ation of  the  Bavarian  method  of  fermentition  will 
afford  a clearer  illustration  of  the  matter  than  that 
adverted  to.  In  gyles,  generally  speaking,  the  pro- 
portion of  gluten,  with  reference  to  its  utility  in 
producing  yeast  or  assisting  in  the  fermentation,  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  sugar  to  its  requirements 
in  the  formation  of  spirit  and  giving  fmluofs  to  the 
drink ; and  although  much  of  this  excess  may  be 
removed  by  the  boiling,  still,  after  the  usual  process  of 
attenuation  has  been  effected,  as  by  the  generality  of 
brewers  in  this  country,  a very  considerable  quantity 
of  glutinous  substance  remains  dissolved,  and  it  is 
this  that  exposes  the  liquors  to  so  much  danger  of 
spoiling,  w’hereas,  if  it  were  removed,  no  apprehen- 
sion of  decomposition  need  be  entertained.  The 
process  of  fermentation,  as  carried  out  in  Bavaria,  is 
simply  such  as  will  entirely  remove  this  excess  of 
nitrogenous  matter  in  the  worts,  and  leave  a beer 
containing  no  other  constituents  than  water,  alcohol, 
sugar,  and  the  conserving  principle  of  the  hop. 

The  course  adopted  is  the  following,  as  described 
by  Dr.  Charles  Graham  : — 

The  Bavarian,  or  old  Bavarian,  method  of  decoc- 
tion consists  in  boiling  the  w'orts  along  with  the 
grains. 

The  malt,  after  it  is  properly  ground,  is  thrown 
into  cold  water,  and  it  is  allowed,  after  being  mashed, 
to  remain  in  cold  water  for  a period  v.arying  from 
one  to  three  hours.  After  this  process  has  gone  on 
as  long  as  the  brewer  may  think  necessary,  hot 
water  is  added,  in  order  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  mash  in  the  tun  to  about  9.5°  to  100°  Fahr. 
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(.“IS®  to  37°'7  C.).  The  infusion  process  is  thus 
set  up. 

After  standing  a short  time,  the  tap  is  opened,  and 
grains,  meal,  water,  and  everything  is  run  off,  and 
that  is  pumped  up  into  a boiler.  The  wort  and 
grains,  with  the  moderate  quantity  of  water  used, 
form  together  a thick  mass,  which  the  Germans  call 
(Ucicmaisch.  This  thick  mass  is  then  boiled  vigor- 
ously for  half  an  hour.  After  it  has  been  boiled  it 
is  turned  baek  again  into  the  mash-tun,  in  order  to 
raise  the  temperature  to  about  122°  or  125°  Fahr. 
(50°  to  51°-6  C.).  The  infusion  process  then  goes 
on  again.  After  that  a second  thick  mash  is  again 
pumped  up  into  the  boiler,  and  again  boiled  briskly 
for  half  an  hour,  and  it  is  then  again  run  into  the 
mash-tun,  and  the  temperature  in  this  way  is  raised 
to  145°  Fahr.  (G2°-7  C.).  It  is  then  allowed  to  stand 
quietly  after  a little  mashing.  Before  the  thick  m:ish 
is  run  from  the  copper,  the  mash  apparatus  is  set  to 
work  for  about  ten  minutes  previously.  It  is  thus 
infused,  and  then,  in  the  old  Bavarian  method,  the 
t'.nrd  masli,  or  luukrmuinch,  is  run  off,  that  is  to  say, 
a tolerably  clear  one  not  mixed  with  grains.  This  is 
pumped  into  the  copper  and  boiled.  After  it  has 
boiled  about  half  an  hour  it  is  run  into  the  mash -tun, 
and  the  temperature  raised  to  1C5°  or  170°  Fahr. 
(73°-8  to  7C°-6  C.). 

Thus  the  temperature  is  first  that  of  cold  water, 
ill  the  second  stage  it  is  raised  up  to  about  100° 
Fahr.  (37°-7  C.),  in  the  third  stage  to  about  140° 
Fahr.  (60°  C.),then  in  the  fourth  stage  to  from  165° 
to  167°  Fahr.  (73°’8to  75°  C.),  and  lastly,  the  process 
is  allowed  to  go  on  for  a period  of  one  hour.  In  the 
old  Bavarian  method,  after  tapping,  sparging  was 
done  with  cold  water.  Of  late  ye.ars  hot  water  has 
been  used,  in  that  particular  imitating  the  IScotch  or 
Flnglish  method.  There  are  modifications  of  this 
process?.  For  instance,  sometimes  instead  of  running 
off  in  the  third  stage  the  lutikrmainch,  a third  dlck- 
waisvh  is  run  off,  and  no  kmkrnudscli  ,at  all.  In  other 
cases,  instead  of  two  thick  mashes,  only  one  is  used, 
having  imstead  two  thin  mashes,  and  so  on. 

The  points  which  are  gained  by  this  method  of 
boiling  the  thick  mash  are  the  following.  The  ac- 
tivity of  a large  part  of  the  diastase  is  destroyed  so 
fir  as  its  converting  energy  is  concerned;  but  there 
is  still  some  left  in  the  tun.  Now  diastase  is  able  to 
convert  about  2000  times  its  own  weight,  and  the 
Bavarian  brewer  maintains  that  he  leaves  a suffi- 
ciency of  diast.ase  in  his  tun  to  carry  on  the  process 
which  he  h.as  in  view. 

'riie  boiling  process,  while  it  destroys  the  diastase, 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a disadvantage,  has,  at 
,any  r.atc,  this  advantage,  tliat  it  tl,oroughly  bre.aks  up 
the  integuments  of  the  imalt,  and  in  th.at  way  the 
starch  is  converted  into  a sort  of  starch-paste.  When 
tlic  wort  is  run  back  again  into  the  mnsh-tun,  it  there 
meets  with  the  dia.stase  that  has  not  been  destroyed, 
and  the  starch-paste  Is  then  very  rapidly  converted  into 
dextrine  and  sugar.  In  addition  to  thiit,  it  is  generally 
maintained  by  Bavarian  brewers  that  in  this  w.ay  a 
l.irge  amount  of  soluble  albuminous  matter  is  brought 
into  their  worts,  and  that  this  soluble  matter  has 
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undergone  in  that  way  a process  of  cooking,  and 
therefore  their  worts  and  beer  are  rounder.  It  is  an 
undoubted  fact,  whether  that  be  really  the  case  or 
not,  that  while  they  are  killing  so  much  of  their  dias- 
tase, they  naturally  have  a greater  ratio  of  dextrine 
to  the  sugar,  so  that  their  worts  are  rich  in  dextrine 
and  poor  in  sugar.  When  such  worts  arc  fermented 
less  alcohol  is  produced,  so  that,  finally,  the  difference 
may  be  summed  up  in  this  way,  that  the  beer  made 
from  the  worts  mashed  in  this  process  are  less  alco- 
holic or  stimulating,  because  they  had  originally  less 
sugar,  but  that  they  are  rounder  or  fuller  in  the 
mouth ; and  in  addition  it  is  supposed,  on  account  of 
the  long  cooking  the  albuminous  matter  has  under- 
gone, that  it  tends  to  preserve  the  beer  better. 

The  fennentation  of  the  beer  is  carried  out  in  the 
main  upon  what  is  called tlie  “bottom  fermentation” 
principle.  The  tuns  are  all  placed  underground,  in 
order  that  tlie  temperature  may  be  kept  equal,  and  in 
addition  they  are  surrounded  with  large  quantities  of 
ice.  Sometimes  tliere  is  from  8000  to  10,000  tons  of 
ice  placed  .around  the  fermenting  room.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  keep  the  temperature  low,  and  it  is 
always  kept  as  low  .as  40°  Fahr.  (4°’4  C.).  The 
B.avarian  brewers  are  also  particularly  careful  in  their 
attention  to  the  purity  of  air,  and  the  air  is  removed 
from  time  to  time  with  a view  to  get  rid  of  the  small 
spores  that  are  given  off  from  the  yeast  toridx.  They 
are  no  less  careful  to  keep  the  walls  thoroughly 
clean.  The  temperature  at  which  the  fermentation 
is  set  varies  slightly,  but  not  more  than  3°  Fahr. 
(1°'3  C.).  The  lowest  is  .about  42°,  and  perhaps  the 
highest  44°  or  45°  Fahr.  (5°'5,  6°'6,  and  7°'2  C.). 
Ales  intended  for  quick  consumption  are  sometimes 
pitched  .at  about  48°  F.ahr.  (8°'8  C.). 

The  “ bottom  ” yeast  which  Bavarians  employ  is 
very  much  the  same  as  the  English  “ top  ” yeast ; but 
the  yeast-cell  is  slightly  smaller,  and  as  a rule  is 
ovoid.  The  amount  added  depeii  !s  on  a number  of 
circumstances,  because  the  yeast  varies  in  power. 
It  gener.illy  varies  from  7 or  about  8 litres  to  12 
for  every  4000  litres  of  wort  used.  It  is  .applied, 
generally  speaking,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  this 
country,  by  slmjily  mixing  it  with  a little  of  the  wort 
and  then  supplying  that  to  the  remainder.  Another 
plan  is  to  take  a portion  of  the  wort,  add  the  yeast 
to  it  so  as  to  start  fermentation,  and  after  it  has 
gone  on  about  twelve  hours,  adding  it  to  the  remain- 
ing wort.  The  object  of  doing  this  is  that  as  little 
yeast  as  possible  may  be  used. 

The  phenomena  observed  in  a Bavarian  ferment- 
ing tun  (and  their  tuns  are  very  much  the  s.anie  as 
those  at  Burton,  simply  a deep  tun  or  barrel)  are 
these ; — After  some  twelve  hours  a little  e.arbonic 
acid  is  formed.  Of  course  that  which  is  formed  at 
first  is  absorbed,  and  as  the  temperature  is  very  low, 
much  more  is  absorbed  than  with  us.  In  some 
twenty-four  to  thirty  hours  a scum  appears,  and 
then  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  later  there  is  thrown  up 
to  the  surface  a light  yellow  or  brown  yeast,  con- 
taining the  resinous  matter  of  the  hops,  together 
with  m.any  of  the  dead  cells.  This  is  very  carefully 
removed,  for  the  purpose  mainly  of  keeping  the  yeast 
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pure.  The  fermentation  goes  on  after  this  much 

oxygen  of  the  water  goes  to  oxidize  the  albuminous 

more  slowly  and  regularly,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is 

matters,  but  at  that  low  temperature  does  not  oxi- 

given  off  in  very  minute  bubbles;  hence  therefore 

dize  any  of  the  alcohol ; consequently,  in  the  Bava- 

tlie  cells  do  not  rise  to  the  surface,  but  sink  to  the 

rian  system,  less  aldehyde  is  formed,  and  less  acetic 

bottom. 

acid,  and  owing  to  the  low  temperature,  but  a very 

The  process  goes  on  for  some  ten,  twelve,  four- 

small  quantity  of  lactic  acid  and  acetic  acid.  So  long 

teen,  or  sixteen  days,  and  in  the  case  of  very  strong 

as  the  beer  tariilx  are  working,  there  is  a guarantee 

ale,  at  a very  low  temperature,  as  long  as  three 

that  at  that  low  temperature  the  acetic  acid  ferment 

weeks.  But  as  a rule  it  lasts  some  twelve  days,  and 

(the  Micoilcrmi  aceti),  shall  not  be  able  to  thrive,  and 

the  attenuation  at  the  end  of  that  time  is  carried  to 

also  that  the  lactic  acid  ferments  shall  not  thrive. 

about  the  extent  of  one-half  the  original  gravity. 

because  the  conditions  are  unfavourable  for  their 

Having  completed  the  action  in  the  fermenting  tun. 

rapid  gp-owth.  On  the  other  hand,  a low  temperature 

tlie  gyle  is  run  into  a large  store  barrel,  and  here  the 

is  very  favourable  to  the  production  of  the  yeast 

sugar  and  dextrine  of  the  wort  are  gradually  used  up 

torulxy  and  so  long  as  these  are  growing  fast  and 

by  the  yeast  cells  and  converted  into  carbonic  acid. 

multiplying,  even  if  the  others  come  into  the  field. 

The  sugar  of  course  breaks  up  readily  enough  into 

they  are  gradually  driven  out,  because  the  climatic 

carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  but  dextrine  is  a much 

conditions  are  unfavourable  to  their  rapid  develop- 

more  inert  body,  and  in  the  absence  of  sugar  is  with 

ment.  Hence,  in  the  Bavarian  system,  the  sugar  is 

difficulty  broken  up.  But,  though  dextrine  does 

thoroughly  and  economically  decomposed,  and  at  the 

not  by  its  -If  yield  readily  to  the  alcoholic  decoin- 

low  temper.'iture  employed  the  major  portion  of  the 

position,  yet  in  the  presence  of  grape  sugar  it  does 

oxygen  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  water 

break  up  gradually  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 

goes  to  oxidize  the  glutinous  matter  of  the  wort. 

On  each  large  banvl  or  fermenting  tun  (they  are  not 

The  temperature  of  the  fermenting  tun  is  kept  down 

very  large)  is  fixed  a manometer  or  pressure  gauge. 

by  the  Bavarian  brewers,  but  not  in  the  same  way 

The  barometer  is  also  found  in  each  brewery,  and  of 

as  in  this  country.  The  plan  used  is  very  simple; 

course  the  thermometer,  and  the  brewer  every  day 

large  lumps  of  ice  are  thrown  into  the  fermenting 

as  he  passes  along  notices,  not  merely  the  atmo- 

tun,  or  when  that  is  not  available,  because  it  turns 

spheric  pressure,  but  also  the  internal  pressure  in  the 

into  water  and  makes  the  beer  too  weak,  a small 

store  vats;  because  by  so  doing,  he  is  enabled  to 

floating  vessel  is  nearly  filled  with  ice,  and  placed 

decide  whether  the  slow  decomposition  of  the  sugar 

in  the  middle  of  it. 

and  the  consequent  introduction  of  alcohol  is  going 

The  beer  produced  in  this  way  contains  very  often 

on  steadily.  As  he  passes  down  he  looks  at  each 

no  more  than  to  2 per  cent,  of  alcohol.  It  has  a 

small  gauge,  and  notices  by  the  scale  the  amount  of 

full-mouthed  round  flavour;  and  though  the  amount 

internal  pressure,  which  should  always  be  equal  to 

of  hop  used  is  very  slight,  yet  it  has  a delicate  aroma. 

some  few  inches  of  water;  and  if  he  finds  that  the 

The  peculiar  flavour  which  the  Bavarian  ale  has  is 

pressure  of  the  internal  carbonic  acid  is  much  less 

not  in  any  way  to  be  attributed  to  fermenting  at  low 

than  it  ought  to  be,  he  then  feeds  the  yeast  in  such 

temperature,  but  is  produced  entirely  by  the  very 

a barrel  with  sugar. 

free  use  of  pitch  or  resinous  matters  to  protect  the 

Thus  in  the  Bavarian  system,  where  the  ale  is  kept 

wood  of  the  fermenting  tun.  The  result  is,  that  as 

for  weeks  and  months,  there  is  a gradual  process  of 

alcohol  is  formed  it  dissolves  some  of  the  resinous 

feeding  going  on.  The  German  brewer  carefully 

matters,  and  gives  the  beer  the  taste  which  is  so 

avoids  oxidation  by  a slow  system  of  feeding,  little  by 

unpleasant  to  Englishmen. 

little,  and  in  that  way  he  insures  that  there  shall 

As  regards  the  fermentation  generally,  the  salient 

always  be  a pressure  inside  greater  than  the  atmo- 

features  from  a chemical  point  of  view  are,  first 

spheric  pressure.  While  he  notices  the  indication  of 

of  all,  that  the  decomposition  depends  upon  two 

the  manometer,  he  bears  in  mind  the  atmospheric 

factors,  namely,  temperature  and  pressure,  and  as 

pressure  outside,  because  it  may  occasionally  happen 

they  vary  so  do  the  products  vary.  High  tein- 

that  the  barometer  has  fallen  or  risen  some  2 or  3 

perature — the  barometrical  pressure  being  the  same 

inches,  and  of  course  therefore  he  guides  his  process. 

— produces  a rapid  decomposition  of  the  sugar  in 

not  only  by  looking  at  the  barrel  manometer,  but 

the  wort,  more  hydrogen  is  evolved,  more  aldehyde 

also  at  the  external  atmospheric  pressure. 

is  formed,  and  more  acetic  acid;  at  the  same  time 

There  are,  perhaps,  no  brewers  in  the  world  more 

less  nitrogen  is  evolved,  and  on  account  of  the 

careful  to  avoid  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  air  than 

favourable  thermal  conditions,  there  is  also  more 

the  Bavarian  brewers.  In  their  store  vats  they  allow 

lactic  acid.  Low  temperature  on  the  other  hand, 

a space  of  about  a hand-breadth  between  the  surface 

if  the  barometric  pressure  be  the  same,  produces  a 

of  the  liquid  and  the  bung  itself,  with  a manometer 

slower  action  ; but  there  is  less  hydrogen,  and  more 

indicating  the  difference  between  the  internal  and 

nitrogen,  and  there  is  a more  complete  oxidation  of 

external  pressure.  And  they  are  equally  careful  in 

the  albuminous  matter.  This  is  important,  because 

the  original  fermenting  process  to  have  a layer  or 

on  the  perfect  separation  of  the  glutinous  matter 

covering  of  carbonic  acid  over  the  fermenting  wort. 

depends  the  future  store-keeping  qualities  of  the 

But  a process  of  oxidation  is  nevertheless  going  on. 

ales.  High  barometric  pressure  may  be  considers  1 

and  the  oxygen  is  derived  from  the  liquor.  Water 

very  much  the  same  in  its  effects  as  low  temperature, 

is  decomposed  by  the  yeast  organisms,  and  the 

and  vice  versa;  but  the  range  of  variation  of  the 
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barometer  is  never  greater  than  some  3 inches,  and 
consequently  this  is  by  no  means  so  important  a 
factor  as  the  question  of  temperature.  For  store 
ales,  fermentation  ought  to  be  carried  on  at  a tem- 
perature intermediate  at  any  rate  between  the  Ba- 
varian and  the  very  high  temperature  that  some  of 
the  British  brewers  use ; and  above  all,  the  secondary 
fermentations  should  be  carried  out  underground, 
under  conditions  of  low  and  equable  temperature, 
which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exceed  55°  Fahr. 
(12°-7  C.). 

Lambick  Beer.  Faro  beer;  Mere  de  mam. — In  this 
mode  of  brewing  the  wort  is  self -impregnated  with 
the  ferment.  This  process  is  practised  to  some  ex- 
tent in  Dorsetshire.  It  is  also  carried  out  on  a large 
scale  in  Belgium.  Tlie  bi  ewers  mix  barley  malt 
Avith  an  unequal  weight  of  unmalted  wheat  (wheat 
contains  a large  amount  of  gluten);  the  mashing 
is  carried  on  by  a modification  of  the  Bavarian 
process,  that  is  to  say,  they  make  a moderately  cool 
mash,  starting  at  a low  initial  temperature,  and 
then  by  repeated  boilings  finally  obtain  a wort  which, 
like  the  Bavarian  wort,  contains  a large  quantity 
of  dextrine.  The  wort  is  then  cooled,  and  is  placed 
in  a number  of  barrels,  the  bungholes  of  which  are 
left  open.  The  barrels  being  filled,  the  wort  is  left 
to  mature. 

Sometimes  it  is  weeks  before  the  fermentation 
appears,  but  sooner  or  later  fermentation  is  sterted  ; 
occasionally,  when  it  is  verj’^  obstinate,  they  add 
a little  unboiled  wort  to  stimulate  it,  much  in 
the  same  way  that  English  brewers  add  a little 
malted  barley  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  sluggish 
fermentation.  The  fermentation  goes  on  slowly  for 
Aveeks  or  even  months,  and  like  the  German  system, 
it  is  generally  of  a bottom  character ; the  bulk  of  the 
yeast  falls  to  the  bottom,  though  at  the  same  time 
a portion  is  thrOAvn  out  to  the  surface.  After  the 
fermentation  has  gone  on  for  this  long  time,  by 
degrees  the  beer  becomes  clear. 

For  Faro  beer  they  boil  their  worts  about  six 
hours,  and  for  Lambick,  or  Mere  de  mar.%  they  carry 
on  the  boiling  process  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours. 
'J'he  ale  thus  produced  is  excessively  hard,  and  con- 
tains a large  quantity  of  lactic  acid  present,  though 
Avhen  it  has  once  cleared  itself,  the  lactic  acid  seems 
to  guard  it  against  any  future  attack  of  these  small 
organisms.  When  it  is  once  made,  and  sometimes  it 
tiikes  from  tAvo  to  four  years  before  the  beer  is  fit  to 
drink,  it  withstiinds  any  future  oxidation  remark- 
ably well. 

Adulteration  of  Beers. — This  subject,  fortu- 
nately, is  not  so  difficult  to  deal  Avith  at  the  present 
day  as  it  Avas  .about  lialf  a century  ago.  Whether  this 
result  is  OAving  to  the  increased  morality  of  the 
brewer,  or  to  the  vigorous  measures  taken  by  Gov- 
ernment in  detecting  and  punishing  sophisticators, 
is  a difficult  point  to  determine;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  the  ingredients  which  are  said  to  have  been 
employed  at  that  time  are  positively  frightful  to  con- 
tenqilate. 

The  cause  of  some  of  tlie  adulteration  might,  Avith  ' 
trutli,  be  said  to  originate  with  the  consumers,  some  ^ 
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fancying  a pale  liquor,  whilst  others  preferred  an 
amber  or  brown. 

At  one  time  the  close  approximation  of  the 
colour  to  black  was  imagined  to  be  a sure  sign  of 
perfection. 

To  communicate  such  a shade,  and  at  the  same 
time  evade  the  duty  payable  upon  the  malt,  many 
resources  were  tried,  such  as  the  use  of  caramel  or 
treacle  boiled  down  to  blackness,  elder-berries, 
Spanish  juice,  &c.,  and  these  continued  to  be  used 
for  a considerable  period.  Caramel,  or  burnt  sugar, 
and  liquorice,  are  said  to  be  employed  at  the  present 
day.  In  the  other  departments  of  the  manufacture, 
especially  in  the  means  employed  for  preventing 
acidity,  raising  of  a creamy  head,  and  giving  a sem- 
blance of  age  to  the  product,  many  brewers  have 
recourse  to  such  substances  as  sulphate  of  iron, 
chalk,  or  the  carbonates  of  alkaline  earths. 

When  the  beverage  is  made  from  good  materials, 
and  with  proper  care  in  the  fermentation,  it  remains 
sufficiently  viscid  from  the  gummy  matter  and  sugar 
in  solution,  so  th.at  in  pouring  it  from  one  vessel  to 
another  it  gathers  on  its  surface  a close  creamy  foam 
or  head,  which,  Avhen  bloAvn  aside,  readily  closes 
again.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with  good 
porter ; but  Avhen  the  body  or  unferrnented  matter  of 
the  beverage  is  in  small  or  insufircient  quantity  this 
does  not  take  place,  and  the  bad  quality  of  the  liquor 
is  thus  detected  by  the  consumer. 

In  order  to  conceal  this  inferiority  and  give  an 
appearance  of  richness,  the  brcAver  sometimes,  but 
the  vendor  very  often,  adds  more  or  less  of  “ heading 
stuff,”  made  of  isirrglass  and  sour  ale  beaten  well  to- 
gether,  introducing  a snrall  quantity  of  this  with  an 
ounce  or  two  of  sulphate  of  iron  into  each  hogshearl. 
This  has  the  effect  of  raising  a froth  upon  the  liquid, 
aird  also  of  making  it  to  close  immediately  Avhen 
bloAvn  aside. 

By  the  use  of  chalk,  beer  which  has  become  sour 
may  be  deprived  of  its  acidity,  but  it  Avill  never  be 
palatable  after  such  treatment,  especially  if  the 
quantity  of  acid  in  it  is  rather  large. 

When  beer  turns  hard,  especially  in  the  porter 
establishments,  the  practice  is  to  mix  the  sour  Avith 
fresh-breAved  beer,  and  send  it  to  the  consumers  at 
once  as  old  porter. 

Many  ingredients  are  said  to  be  mixed  with  beer, 
particularly  by  retailers,  to  increase  the  stupefying 
properties  of  the  liquor,  and  even  the  thirst  of  the 
consumer ; but  such  adulterations  have  not  come 
within  the  range  of  the  Editor’s  experience.  It  is 
asserted,  hoAvever,  that  many  herbs  and  seeds,  such 
as  wormwood,  India  berry,  or  coccidtis  indiats,  the 
fruit  of  the  Pkrotoxia,  or  Meukpermum  coccidus 
(a  plant  containing  an  active  poisonous  principle), 
jdcrotoxiii,  and  various  others,  are  employed  to  impart 
bitterness. 

Analysis  of  Beer. — This  is  of  much  importance 
to  the  brcAvcr  and  the  public ; to  the  fimt  it  is  a me.ans 
Avliereby  he  learns  the  composition  of  Avorts  or  gyle, 
and  can  modify  his  mode  of  working  accordingly ; 
to  the  second  it  is  of  great  consequence,  as  it  detects 
the  often  poisonous  adulterations  of  malt  liquor.  It 
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is  of  importance  also  to  the  exporter  to  be  able  to 
analyse  his  beer,  and  from  the  Jesuits  to  deduce  the 
original  gravity  of  the  wort ; for  by  Act  10th  Victoria, 
cap.  5,  a drawback  is  granted  of  five  shillings  per 
barrel  of  36  gallons  upon  beer  exported,  of  which 
the  worts  used  before  fermentation  are  of  not  less 
specific  gravity  than  1-054,  and  not  greater  tlian  I -081 ; 
and  a drawback  of  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  upon 
beer  exported,  the  worts  of  which,  before  ferment- 
ation, were  not  under  1'081  specific  gravity. 

The  constituents  most  necessary  for  the  analyst 
to  determine  are,  the  alcohol,  water,  acetic  acid, 
saccharine,  glutinous,  and  bitter  extractive  matter 
of  the  malt  and  hops.  A complete  investigation  of 
these  is  sometimes  necessary  for  the  innpose  of 
detecting  any  foreign  or  destructive  principle  in- 
troduced as  an  adulterant. 

IMuch  may  be  learned  from  an  attentive  examina- 
tion of  the  beer  before  it  is  analysed.  It  should  be 
perfectly  clear ; turbidness  shows  that  either  the  acetic 
or  vinous  fermentation  is  going  on.  The  smell  and 
taste  of  the  ho])S,  and  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  may  be  judged  of  from  the  creaminess  of  the 
head  (unless  head  matter  has  been  employed),  afford 
to  the  connoisseur  a means  of  judging  of  the  quality 
of  the  ale  with  tolerable  certainty. 

For  excisable  purposes,  the  following  is  the  method 
recommended  for  the  analysis  of  beers,  so  as  to  find 
the  original  density  of  the  wort.  An  accurately  gra- 
duated four  ounce  bottle  is  provided  and  filled  with 
the  beer  to  be  examined,  after  which  the  contents, 
together  with  the  rinsings,  are  transferred  to  a retort 
to  which  a condenser  is  affixed,  and  the  measured 
bottle  is  used  as  a receiver.  Distillation  is  then  con- 
tinued till  somewhat  more  than  half  the  quantity  of 
liquid  is  drawn  over,  so  as  to  insure  the  elimination 
of  the  whole  spirit.  Tlie  remainder  of  the  measured 
bottle  is  then  filled  with  distilled  water,  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  taken  at  60°  Fahr. 
(15°-5  C.).  If,  instead  of  I'OOO,  the  weight  should 
indicate  ’987,  it  shows  that  the  weight  of  the  diluted 
spirit  is  13°  less  than  the  water ; this  is  the  spirit 
indication  of  the  hecr. 

By  referring  to  the  tables  drawn  up  for  this 
purpose  (see  Alcohol),  the  density  of  the  worts  pro- 
ducing it  will  be  ascertained.  In  this  ease  it  is  59'4. 
The  residue  in  the  retort  must  then  be  washed  with 
a small  quantity  of  distilled  water  into  the  four  ounce 
bottle,  which  is  then  filled  with  water,  and  the  gravity 
found  as  before,  and  its  excess  over  that  of  water 
added  to  the  preceding  number,  plus  1000,  and  the 
sum  will  be  the  original  gravity  of  the  wort.  Thus — 


If  the  spirit  gravity  he 59'1 

And  the  extract  do 10.'30'0 

Gravity  of  the  worts, I089  4 


The  annexed  table,  constructed  by  Professors 
Graham,  Hofmann,  and  Redwood,  is  that  by  which 
the  Excise  are  guided  in  most  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion. d’hese  numbers  in  the  body  of  the  table  indi- 
cate the  strength  of  wort  corresponding  to  the  sjiirit 
indication  in  the  margin. 


Degrees 

of$|jinC 

indication 

•0 

*1 

•2 

•3 

•4 

•5 

•6 

•7 

•8 

■» 

0 

0-0 

0-3 

0-6 

0-9 

1-2 

1-5 

1-8 

2-1 

2-4 

2-7 

1 

30 

3-3 

3-7 

4-1 

4-4 

4-8 

5-1 

5-5 

5-9 

6-2 

2 

6-G 

7-0 

7-4 

7-8 

8-2 

8-6 

9-0 

9-4 

9-8 

10-2 

3 

10-7 

11-1 

11-5 

12-0 

12-4 

12-9 

13-3 

13-8 

14-2 

14-7 

4 

15-1 

15-5 

16-0 

16-4 

16-8 

17-3 

17-7 

18-2 

18-6 

19-1 

5 

19-5 

19-9 

20-4 

20-9 

21-3 

21-8 

22-2 

•22-7 

23-1 

23-6 

6 

24-1 

24-6 

25-0 

25-5 

26-0 

26-4 

26-9 

27-4 

27-8 

28-3 

7 

28-8 

29-2 

2 )-7 

30-2 

30-7 

31-2 

31  '7 

32-2 

.32-7 

33-2 

8 

yo*/ 

34-3 

34-8 

35-4 

35-9 

36-5 

37-0 

37-5 

38-0 

38-6 

9 

3,1-1 

3J-7 

40-2 

40-7 

41-2 

41-7 

42-2 

42-7 

43-2 

43-7 

10 

*44-2 

44-7 

45-1 

45-G 

46-0 

46-5 

47-0 

47-5 

48-0 

48-5 

11 

4;i-0 

49-G 

.50-1 

50-G 

51-2 

51-7 

52-2 

52-7 

53-3 

53-8 

12 

54-3 

54-9 

55-4 

55-9 

.56-4 

56-9 

57-4 

.57-9 

58-4 

,59-9 

13 

59-4 

00-0 

60-5 

61-1 

61-6 

62-2 

62-7 

63-3 

63-8 

64-3 

14 

15 

64-8 

70-5 

65-4 

65-9 

66-5 

67-1 

67-6 

68-2 

68-7 

69-3 

69-9 

Watts  gives  the  following  method  for  ascertain- 
ing the  amount  of  alcohol  (“  Diet,  of  Chemistry,”  vol. 
i.  p.  530)  : — 15  to  30  ounces  (500  to  1000  grammes) 
are  distilled  in  a somewhat  capacious  retort,  having 
its  neck  inclined  U2iwards  and  connected  with  a 
Liebig’s  condenser ; the  distillate  is  received  in  a 
tared  flask,  weighed,  and  its  sjiecific  gravity  deter- 
mined at  60°  Fahr.  (15°’5  C.),  that  of  water  being 
assumed  = 1-000;  or  the  proportion  of  alcohol  may 
be  found  by  testing  the  distillate  with  a delicate 
alcoholometer.  The  weight  per  cent,  of  alcohol  is  thus 
found  by  means  of  Table  A,  and  hence  the  total 
amount  of  alcohol  in  the  given  quantity  of  beer  may 
be  found. 

Sujipose,  for  instance,  1000  grammes  of  beer  gave 
615-38  grms.  of  distillate  of  specific  gravity  0-98949 
at  60°  Fahr.,  then,  according  to  the  tables,  the  dis- 
tillate would  contain  37-6  grms.  alcohol.  Now 
these  37-6  grms.  of  alcohol  were  obtained  from 
1000  grms.  of  beer,  consequently  the  amount  of 
alcohol  in  the  beer  is  3-76  jier  cent.  The  trouble  of 
calculation  may  be  saved  by  diluting  the  distillate 
till  its  weight  becomes  equal  to  that  of  the  beer 
enqjloyed ; the  specific  gravity  will  then  at  once  give 
the  percentage  by  weight  of  alcohol  in  the  beer. 
If,  for  example,  the  distillate  after  dilution  exhibited 
a specific  gravity  = 0-9932,  the  percentage  of 
alcohol  would  be  3-76.  If  a Ti’.alles  alcoholometer 
were  used  it  would  show  in  the  distillate,  before 
dilution,  a j)ercentage  by  volume  of  7-6,  correspond- 
ing to  6-11  by  weight.  In  using  the  alcoholometer 
it  is  best  not  to  dilute  the  distillate,  unless  the 
instrument  is  specially  graduated  for  very  weak 
liquids.  If  the  observed  sjtecific  gravity,  or  alco- 
holometer degree,  does  not  occur  in  the  table, 
the  weight  per  cent,  of  alcohol  will  be  found  by 
interpolation. 

The  residue  in  the  retort  may  be  used  for  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  extractive  matter  in  the  beer. 
For  this  |Mirpose  it  is  diluted  with  water,  after  cool- 
ing, till  its  weight  becomes  equal  to  that  of  the  beer 
before  distillation;  and  the  amount  of  extractive 
matter  is  then  found  from  its  specific  gravity  by 
means  of  Table  B. 

A table  by  Dr.  Ure  of  the  specific  gravity  of  pure 
syrup,  which  does  not  differ  very  greatly  from  that 
of  malt  extract,  is  given  at  page  299. 
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Table  A.  Si-EciFic  Guavity  anb  Stiie\g  i h of  Spirits. 


Volume 
l>(;r  cent 

Weight 
|4er  cent 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Volume 
per  tent. 

Weight 
per  ceut. 

Si>ecific 

Gravity. 

1-0 

0 80 

0-99850 

, 4-6 

3-68 

0-99336 

IT 

0 88 

0-99835 

' 4-7 

3-76 

0-99322 

1-2 

0-96 

0-99820 

4-8 

3-84 

0-99308 

1-3 

104 

0-99805 

4-9 

3-92 

0-99294 

1-4 

M2 

0 99790 

5-0 

4-00 

0-99280 

1-.5 

1-20 

0-99775 

5-1 

4-08 

0-9.1267 

1-6 

1 28 

0-99760 

5-2 

4-16 

0-992.54 

1-7 

1-36 

0-99745 

5-3 

4-24 

0-99-241 

1-8 

1-44 

0-9.  730 

.5-4 

4 32 

0-99-228 

1-y 

1-52 

0 99715 

5*5 

4-40 

0-99215 

2-0 

1-60 

0-99700 

5-6 

4-48 

0-99202 

2T 

1 68 

0-99686 

5-7 

4-.56 

0-99189 

2-2 

1-76 

0 99672 

5-8 

4 64 

0-99176 

2-3 

1-84 

0-99658 

5-9 

4-72 

0-99163 

24 

1-92 

0-99644 

6-0 

4-81 

0-991,50 

2-5 

2-00 

0-996.30 

6-1 

4-89 

0-99137 

2-6 

208 

0 99616 

6-2 

4-97 

0-991-24 

2-7 

2 16 

0-99602 

6-3 

5-05 

0 99111 

2-8 

2-24 

0-99588 

6-4 

6-13 

0-99098 

2<J 

2-32 

0 99574 

6-5 

5-21 

0-99085 

3-0 

2-40 

0-99.560 

6-6 

5-30 

0-99072 

3 1 

2-48 

0-99,546 

6-7 

5-38 

0-99059 

3-2 

2-56 

0-99.532 

6 8 

5-46 

0-99046 

3-3 

2 64 

0-99518 

6-9 

5-54 

0-99033 

3 4 

2-72 

0-99504 

7-0 

5-6-2 

0-990-20 

3 5 

2 80 

0-99490 

7-1 

5 70 

0-99008 

3'6 

2-88 

0-99476 

7-2 

.'-78 

0-98996 

3-7 

2-96 

0-99462 

7-3 

5-86 

0-98984 

3-8 

3 04 

0-99148 

7-4 

5-94 

0-98972 

3-9 

312 

0 99434 

7-5 

6-02 

0-98960 

40 

3-20 

0-99420 

7-6 

6-11 

0-98949 

41 

3 28 

0-99406 

7-7 

6-19 

0-98936 

4-2 

3 36 

0-99392 

7-8 

6-27 

0-98924 

4-3 

3-44 

0-99378 

7-9 

6-35 

0-98912 

4 4 
4 5 

3 .52 
3-60 

0-99:564 

0-993.50 

80 

6-43 

0-98900 

Table  B.  Specific  Gravity  and  Strengh  op  Malt 
Extract. 


Specific  Gravity. 

Malt  Extract  in  100 
parti  of  Liiiuid. 

1 Specific  Gravity. 

Malt  Extract  in  lOU 
parts  of  Liquid. 

1-000 

0-000 

1-036 

8-925 

1-001 

0-250 

1-037 

9-170 

1-002 

O'. 500 

1-038 

9-413 

1-003 

0-7,50 

1-039 

9-6.57 

1-004 

1-000 

1 040 

9-901 

..  1-005 

1-2.50 

1-041 

10-142 

1-006 

1-.500 

1-04-2 

10-381 

1-007 

1-7.50 

1-043 

10-619 

1-008 

2-000 

1-044 

10-857 

1-009 

2-2.50 

1-045 

11-095 

1-010 

2..'00 

1-046 

11-333 

1-011 

2-750 

1-017 

11-595 

1-012 

3-000 

1-018 

11-809 

1-013 

3-250 

1-049 

12-047 

1-014 

3-.500 

1-050 

12-285 

1-015 

3-7.50 

1-0.51 

12-.5-23 

1-016 

4-000 

1-052 

12-761 

1-017 

4-2.50 

1-0.53 

13-000 

1-018 

4-500 

1-054 

13'2:S8 

1-019 

4-7.50 

1-055 

13-476 

1-0-20 

5 000 

1 -056 

13-714 

1-0-21 

5-2.50 

1-0.57 

13-9.52 

1-0-22 

5-500 

1-058 

14  190 

1-0-23 

5-750 

1-0.59 

14-4-28 

1-0-24 

6-(i00 

1-060 

14't)i)6 

1-0-25 

6-244 

1-061 

14  904 

1-0-26 

6-488 

1-062 

1.5-139 

1-0-27 

6-731 

1 -063 

15  371 

1-0-28 

6-975 

1-064 

15-604 

1 029 

7-219 

1-065 

15-837 

i-o;!0 

7-463 

1 066 

16  070 

1-031 

7-706 

1-067 

16  302 

1-032 

7-9.50 

1-068 

16-.534 

1-033 

8-195 

1-069 

16-767 

1-034 

8-438 

1-070 

17-000 

1-035 

8-681 

The  amount  of  alcohol  in  beer  may  in  most  cases 
be  calculated  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  practical 
purposes,  from  the  difference  in  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  boiled  and  unboiled  beer,  according  to  the 
following  principle: — The  specific  gravity  of  the 
unboiled  beer  is  less  than  that  of  the  boiled  beer, 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  specific  gravity  of 
spirit  of  wine  of  equal  alcoholic  strength  is  less 
than  that  of  water. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  alcohol  in  beer  ac- 
cordingly, the  beer  is  first  f reed  from  carbonic  acid 
by  brisk  agitation  in  a capacious  flask,  assisted  per- 
haps by  very  gentle  heating,  and  its  specific  gravity 
accurately  determined.  It  is  then  boiled  to  drive  off 
the  alcohol,  and  the  residue  is  diluted  with  water,  till 
its  weight  becomes  exactly  equal  to  the  original 
weight  of  the  beer ; it  is  next  filtered,  if  necessary, 
tlirough  a covered  filter,  and  its  specific  gravity 
likewise  determined.  The  amount  of  alcohol  is  then 
calculated,  as  in  the  following  example:  — 

Suppose  the  specific  gravity  of  the  unboiled  beer 
free  from  carbonic  acid  to  be  l'U280,  and  after  boil- 
ing and  dilution  with  water,  to  be  increased  to  l'U320 : 
then,  according  to  the  principle  just  stated,  the  specific 
gravity  of  pure  spirit  of  the  same  alcoholic  strength  as 
the  beer,  will  be  to  that  of  water  as  1’0320: 1'0250; 

that  is  to  say,  it  will  be  --- - = 0‘9932,  which,  ac- 
X*Uo—U 

cording  to  Table  A,  corresponds  to  3-76  per  cent. 

The  empirical  rule  for  finding  the  specific  gravity 
of  spirit  of  equal  strength  with  the  beer  is : — Divide 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  unboiled  beer  by  that  of 
the  boiled  beer,  after  its  original  weight  has  been 
restored  by  dilution. 

It  is  clear  that  the  results  obtained  by  this  method 
(called  in  Germany  the  “ Specific  Beer-test”),  will 
be  more  exact  in  proportion  as  the  composition  of 
the  beer  differs  less  from  that  of  pure  spirit  of  equal 
strength  ; in  other  words,  the  smaller  the  amount  of 
the  extractive  matter  contained  in  the  beer. 

The  quantity  of  extractive  matter  in  beer  may  be 
determined  by  evaporating  a knoavn  quantity  of  beer 
in  a platinum  or  piorcelain  dish,  and  drying  the  resi- 
due in  an  air  bath  at  212°  to  239°  Fahr.  (100°-115°  C.), 
till  it  loses  weight.  Before  weighing  it  must  be 
cooled  under  a bell  jar,  over  chloride  of  calcimii,  as 
it  is  very  hygroscopic. 

It  is  seldom  necessary  to  examine  the  extractive 
matter  any  further.  It  consists  mainly  of  sugar, 
dextrin,  albuminous  matter,  and  lupulin  (the  bitter 
principle  of  the  hop.) 

The  amount  of  dextrin  and  sugar  may  be  de- 
teimined  by  moistening  tlie  dried  residue  with  water 
to  a thin  syrup,  and  gradually  adding  strong  alcohol 
as  long  as  dextrin  is  thereby  separated.  The  clear 
sugar  solution  may  then  be  decanted,  and  the  dex- 
trin freed  from  the  remaining  sugar  by  repeated 
solution  in  water  and  precipitation  by  alcohol.  The 
solution  of  dextrin  and  sugar  may  then  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  and  the  residue  weighed.  The 
albuminous  matter  nia;^'  be  estimated  from  a separate 
portion  of  the  beer  by  boiling  it  so  as  to  coagulate 
the  albumen,  collecting  the  precipitate  in  a tared 
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filter,  then  washing,  drying,  and  weighing  it.  Lastly, 
the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  dextrin,  sugar,  and 
albuminous  matter,  deducted  from  the  total  weight 
of  the  extract,  gives  the  quantity  of  lupulin. 

Another  simple  process  is  as  follows: — The  beer 
is  well  agitated  to  free  it  from  the  carbonic  acid 
which  it  contains,  and  then  a certain  weight  is  taken 
and  introduced  into  a retort  connected  with  a con- 
denser and  receiver,  and  the  whole  of  the  spirituous 
liquor  drawn  off  and  tested.  (See  Alcohol.)  The 
residuary  matter  remaining  in  the  retort,  after  the 
most  part  of  the  fluid  has  been  distilled  off  as  just 
stated,  is  to  be  mixed  with  as  much  distilled  water  as 
will  make  up  the  same  bulk  of  liquid  as  was  originally 
employed,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  this  liquid  is  to 
be  taken  by  an  accurate  hydrometer.  By  this  means 
the  quantity  of  alcohol  and  extractive  matter  in  the 
beer  is  found.  To  determine  the  amount  of  sugar 
in  the  solid  matter  of  the  beer,  a portion  of  the 
liquor  is  weighed  and  introduced  into  a flask  or 
beaker,  and  boiled ; if  a co.agulum  should  form,  it  is 
to  be  collected  upon  a dry  tared  filter,  then  washed, 
dried,  and  weighed.  The  bquor  is  next  evaporated 
till  it  becomes  tliick ; strong  spirit  of  wine  or  con- 
centrated alcohol  is  then  added,  causing  a precipitate 
of  the  gum  and  mucilaginous  matter,  which  is  col- 
lected and  washed  with  spirit  till  all  the  sugar  is 
extracted ; it  is  finally  dried  and  weighed,  and  its 
quantity  noted.  By  evaporating  the  alcoholic  filtrate 
to  remove  the  spirit,  dissolving  the  residue  in  water, 
and  boiling  the  liquid  with  a grape  sugar  test  solu- 
tion, made  by  dissolving — ■ 

100  grains  of  crvstallizeil  sulphate  of  copper, 

200  grains  of  bitartrale  of  polassa, 

800  grains  of  cr^  stallized  carbonate  of  soda, 

in  8750  grains,  or  one  pint  of  boiling  distilled  water, 
and  filtering  if  necessary,  a precipitate  of  suboxide 
of  copper  falls,  wliich,  when  collected,  dried,  and 
weighed,  affords  an  indirect  but  accurate  method  for 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  saccharine  matter,  since 
every  8 grains  of  the  suboxide  indicate  1 of  grape 
sugar.  Having  thus  ascertained  the  percentage  of 
albumen,  if  any,  as  also  of  gum  and  sugar,  then,  by 
deducting  their  total  from  the  quantity  of  fixed 
residue,  the  difference  will  be  the  percentage  of  lupu- 
liu,  or  extractive  matter  of  the  hop. 

If  the  beer  was  adulterated  with  any  of  the  bitter 
substances  before  mentioned,  they  will  remain  in 
company  with  the  lupulin. 

Tlie  quantity  of  acetic  and  lactic  acid  in  beer  is 
determined  by  weighing  or  measming  a certain  por- 
tion, and  neutralizing  it  with  a standard  solution  of 
pure  carbonate  of  soda  or  of  ammonia,  added  gradu- 
ally from  a burette,  and  calculating  the  percentage 
of  those  acids  from  the  quantity  of  the  test  liquor 
employed.  If  lactic  acid  be  suspected,  another 
weighed  portion  of  the  liquid  should  be  evaporated 
to  dryness,  the  residue  affused  with  water,  and  neut- 
ralized by  the  forementioned  solution.  From  the 
number  of  measures  required,  the  quantity  of  lactic 
acid  is  calculated.  The  equivalent  of  dry  lactic  acid 
is  90.  By  deducting  tlie  amount  of  lactic  from  the 

total  weight  of  acid,  as  above  ascertained,  the  re- 
mainder will  be  acetic  acid. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  may  be  (’etermined  either  by 
boiling  a quantity,  say  a quart  of  the  beer,  and  col- 
lecting the  gas  in  a pneumatic  apparatus,  or  if  this 
be  not  convenient,  transmitting  it  into  a solution  of 
baryta  or  lime,  and  collecting,  drying,  and  weighing 
the  precipitate  which  it  occasions.  If  lime-water 
be  employed,  every  50  jiarts  of  the  precipitate  will 
denote  22  of  carbonic  acid. 

If  inorganic  adulterations  be  suspected,  their  pre- 
sence may  be  proved  by  evaporating  the  beer  to 
dryness,  and  incinerating  the  residue  in  a platinum 
capsule  or  basin,  till  the  whole  of  the  organic  matter 
is  dispelled,  then  dissolving  the  ash  w fixed  matter 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  testing — for  iron,  with  sul- 
phocyanide  of  potassium,  which  will  give  a blood-red 
coloration  if  it  be  pi’esent ; for  lime,  by  the  addition 
of  ammonia  and  oxalate  of  ammonia,  which  will  cause 
a white  precipitate.  Common  salt  is  almost  always 
present ; it  may  be  estimated  by  dissolving  a portion 
of  the  residue,  after  incineration,  in  water,  filtering, 
and  adding  nitric  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
liquid ; from  the  weight  of  the  prcci})itated  chloride 
of  silver  the  amount  of  salt  is  calculated.  Should 
alum  be  present,  it  will  precipitate  in  the  form  of 
white  flocculi,  on  adding  ammonia  to  the  solution 
when  testing  for  lime. 

If  copperas  (ferrous  sidphate)  has  been  added  to 
promote  the  heading,  the  liquid  will  give  the  reaction 
of  sulphuric  acid  with  chloride  of  barium,  and  the 
ash  will  contain  an  abnormal  amount  of  oxide  of  iron. 

J.  L.  Lassaigne,  during  his  researches  upon  picric 
acid,  discovered  a distinctive  difference  between  the 
bitter  prirrciple  of  the  hop  and  this  acid.  He  says 
that  some  tinre  back  this  acid  was  used  as  a partial 
substitute  for  hops,  and  that  the  practice  was  carried 
orr  to  a considerable  extent  irr  certain  districts  in 
France.  With  the  view  of  finding  a ready  rnearrs  for- 
detecting  this  adulterant  in  beer  s,  he  undertook  the 
irrvestigation.  He  observed  that  the  taste  cannot 
distinguish  between  the  bitte:«ress  of  picric  acid  and 
the  lupulin  of  the  hop ; but  that,  by  having  recourse 
to  the  following  experiments,  the  presence  or  abserree 
of  the  adulterant  may  be  readily  ascertained.  The 
beer  is  to  be  agitated  with  a solution  of  subacetate  of 
lead  in  excess ; this  throw's  down  a precipitate,  corr- 
sisting  of  the  bitter  and  mo.st  of  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  hop,  whilst  picric  acid,  if  present,  is  unaffected 
by  this  reagent,  and  tirerefore  rernairrs,  communica- 
ting its  peculiar  taste  to  the  liquid.  Another  test, 
Lassaigne  remarks,  is  this,  that  common  bone  char- 
coal, purified  by  acids,  will  pr  ecipitate  and  retain  the 
colourirrg  matter  of  the  beer ; but  that  picric  acid 
passes  through  this  medium,  communicating  its 
natural  canary  yellow  tint  to  the  filtrate.  Upon 
these  applications  he  bases  the  method  of  recognizing 
very  rnirrute  traces  of  the  acid  when  added  to  beer. 

In  his  experiments  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  the  test, 
he  operated  upon  equal  portions  of  a well-made  beer, 
to  one  part  of  which  one-tw'elve  or  one-eighteen 
thousandth  of  the  adulterant  was  added.  On  pour- 
ing into  these  sarrrples  subacetate  of  lead  in  excess,  or 
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on  shaking  them  with  powdered  animal  charcoal,  the 
pure  beer  is  almost  entirely  decolorized,  whilst  the 
adulterated  sample  retains  its  yellow  citron  colour. 
Exceedingly  minute  traces  of  the  adulteration  may 
be  detected  by  evaporating  the  liquid,  and  when 
reduced  to  a half  or  quarter  of  its  bulk,  applying 
the  tests. 

According  to  PoiiL  the  most  delicate  test  for 
picric  acid  is  its  behaviour  towards  unbleached  wool. 
A Hock  of  sheep’s  wool,  or  any  fabric  made  thereof, 
is  immersed  in  the  beer  to  be  examined,  and  the  whole 
boiled  for  ten  minutes,  it  is  then  removed  and 
thoroughly  washed  to  remove  the  wort.  If  the  beer 
is  free  from  picric  acid  the  wool  remains  white,  but  if 
only  so  much  as  one  part  of  picric  acid  in  125,000 
parts  of  beer  is  present,  the  wool  becomes  of  a 
canary  yellow  colour,  which  is  more  or  less  strong 
according  to  the  quantity. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Bhunxep.  that  the  dyeing 
of  the  wool  is  rendered  easier  and  more  certain  by 
the  application  of  a moderate  heat  (that  of  the  water 
bath),  and  by  previously  acidulating  the  beer  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  besides  the  picric  acid  which  stains  the  wool 
deep  yellow,  other  colouring  matters  are  thereby 
separated  from  the  beer,  which  gives  to  the  whole 
a dingy  brown  yellow  colour.  The  presence  of  pic- 
ric acid  may,  however,  be  detected  with  certainty 
by  warming  the  wool  with  aqueous  ammonia,  filter- 
ing, concentrating  to  a small  bulk  on  the  water  bath, 
and  adding  a few  drops  of  solution  of  potassium 
cyanide.  If  the  smallest  trace  of  picric  acid  be  pre- 
sent a red  coloration  will  then  be  produced,  due  to 
the  formation  of  potassium  isopurpurate. 


If  the  adulterant  be  present  in  large  quantities,  it 
is  deposited  in  the  well-formed  prisms — Fig.  35 — 
or  when  the  solution  is  rapidly  concentrated,  and 
speedily  cooled,  the  crystals  have  a beautiful  foliated 
or  feathery  appearance,  similar  to  Fig.  36. 

A small  amount  of  this  ingredient  assumes  the 
form  of  long  radiating  needles,  which  if  the  crystal- 
lization be  conducted  between  two  slips  of  glass, 


Fig.  35. 


exhibit  a peculiar  tendency  to  place  themselves 
nearly  parallel  with  the  edges  of  the  upper  glass. 
See  Fig.  37. 

It  is  said  that  by  this  means  the  alkaloid  can  be 
detected  in  the  beer,  when  only  half  an  ounce  of  the 
extract  of  picrotoxin  has  been  added  to  the  barrel. 


Picric  Acid. 


Cyauogen. 


Water. 


Carburic  Am- 
Acid.  monia. 


Isopuii>uric 

Acid. 


CbIIsINOjIsO  + 3MON  + H.^O  = ( 02-)-  NHg  -|-  CgHjNjOg 

By  this  method  one  milligram  (0’154  grain)  of 
picric  acid  may  be  detected  in  a pint  of  beer. 

I'.  .1.  11ekap.\th  gives  an  accurate  and  rapid  method 
for  the  detection  of  the  active  principle  of  cocculm 
inriicux  (picrvtoxiii')  in  beers.  It  is  based  upon  the 
property  which  charcoal  possesses  of  separating  pic- 
rotoxin from  its  aqueous  solution.  An  excess  of 
acetate  of  lead  is  added  to  the  beer  under  examina- 
tion, in  order  to  throw  down  the  humuliii  and  other 
extractive  matters;  the  precipitate  is  removed  by 
filtration ; and  the  excess  of  lead  in  the  filtrate  ab- 
stracted, by  transmitting  a current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  through  it,  when  it  will  fall  down  as 
sulphide  of  lead.  To  expel  the  free  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  after  the  filtration  of  tiie  precipitate,  the 
solution  is  boiled  for  some  time,  then  slowly  evapor- 
ated, until  the  residue  assumes  a thick  consistency ; 
a small  quantity  of  pure  animal  charcoal  is  then 
agitated  with  it  for  a few  minutes. 

When  the  whole  cools,  the  solution  is  filtered,  and 
the  charcoal,  containing  the  picrotoxin,  washed  with 
the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  then  dried 
at  212°  Fahr.  (10U°  C.).  After  all  the  moisture  is 
expelled,  the  chareoal  is  next  boiled  with  some  pure 
alcohol  to  dissolve  the  alkaloid  aceompanying  it,  the 
solution  is  filtered  and  evaporated,  and  the  picro- 
toxin permitted  to  crystallize  spontaneously. 

f. 


Fig.  36. 


Blas,  in  his  process,  removes  the  hop  bitters  by 
shaking  up  6 litres  of  the  beer  (previously  evapor- 
ated to  a small  bulk  and  after  saturation  with  soda) 
with  one-tenth  of  its  volume  of  ether;  the  residue 
is  then  acidified,  and  on  again  shaking  with  erher, 
the  picrotoxin  goes  into  solution,  and  is  obtained  as 
an  intensely  bitter  mass  on  evaporating  off  the  ether. 
This  niiiss  is  dried  in  ft  water  bath,  taken  up  with 
alcohol  acidified  with  one  drop  of  acetic  acid,  and 
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the  filtered  solution  evaporated  on  a watch  glass:  if 
no  distinct  crystals  are  obtained,  alcohol  is  added 
and  recrystallization  resorted  to. 

Picrotoxin  crystals  can  be  identified  by  their 
appearance  (Figs.  35,  36,  37),  their  easy  solubility 
in  alcohol,  bitterness,  and  the  action  of  their  solu- 
tion on  fishes. 

Two  fishes  of  about  half  an  ounce  weight  are  to 
be  placed  in  2 litres  of  water,  and  a portion  of  a 
solution  of  the  crystals  obtained  as  above  is  then 
added  (this  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  the  sup- 
posed picrotoxin  in  alcohol,  adding  water  and  boiling 
to  drive  off  the  alcoliol) ; if  it  be  really  picrotoxin, 
the  fish  soon  turn  on  their  backs  and  die.  Lupulin 
has  not  this  poisonous  act  on  on  fish.  From  1 to  2 
grammes  of  hops  may  be  boiled  in  water  and  poured 
into  the  jar  containing  the  fish  without  affecting 
them. 

Two  grammes  of  coccuhts  indicun,  corresponding 
to  O'l  gram,  of  picrotoxin,  is  sufficient  to  kill  a fish 
of  a quarter  to  half  an  ounce  in  weight  in  ten  hours. 


Fig.  37. 


If  the  residue,  after  shaking  twice  with  ether  as 
above,  has  a bitter  taste,  this  points  to  the  presence 
of  salicin,  quassiu,  and  menyanthin.  The  liquid 
must  then  be  precipitated  with  lead  acetate ; the 
filtrate  freed  from  excess  of  lead,  and  mixed  with 
tannic  acid;  the  resulting  precipitate  warmed  with 
alcohol  and  hydrated  lead  oxide;  and  the  filtrate 
specially  tested. 

Bla.s’  process  is  varied  thus,  by  Depaire  : — 

The  beer  is  shaken  with  common  salt  (360  gram- 
mes to  the  I'tre)  and  filtered;  the  filtrate  shaken 
twice  with  ether;  the  residue  from  evaporation  of 
the  ethereal  solution  dissolved  in  alcohol;  15  c.c. 
of  water  and  one  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  added  to 
the  solution;  the  liquid  heated  for  fifteen  minutes 
in  the  water  bath,  cooled,  filtered,  and  shaken  with 
ether;  the  ethereal  solution  evaporated;  and  any 
cryst:ds  thus  obtained  rccrystallized  from  alcohol 
and  examined  as  above  directed. 

IIoff.stedt’s  process  for  the  detection  of  spurious 
bitters  in  beer  is  thus  tran.slated  in  Uue’s  “Diet,  of 
Arts,”  &c.,  vol.  L p.  332.  It  is  applicable  to  the 


detection  of  picrotoxin,  absinthin,  menyanthin, 
quassin,  and  colocynthin. 

The  bitter  principles  likely  to  occur  in  beer  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes : those  which  are  pre- 
cipitated by  acetate  of  lead,  and  those  which  are  not 
so  thrown  down. 

1.  Precipitable  by  acetate  of  lead: — 

Lupulin. — It  is  not  precipitable  by  tannin.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  in  water. 

2.  Not  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead. 

With  tannin,  after  removal  of  lead  by  means  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

a.  Not  precipitated  by  tannin : — 

Picrotoxin. — Soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Absinthin. — Soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  not  in 
water. 

h.  Precipitated  by  tannin  : — 

Menyanthin. — -Sparingly  soluble  in  ether  and  cold 
water;  easily  in  hot  water.  Turns  brown  and  then 
violet  with  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

Qmssin. — Sparingly  soluble  in  ether;  soluble  in 
222  parts  of  cold  water ; not  coloured  by  sulphuric 
acid. 

Colocynthin. — Insoluble  in  ether ; soluble  in  cold 
water.  Turns  first  red  and  then  brown  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid. 

Idle  quantities  needful  for  examination  are  6 litres 
of  bitter  or  Bavarian  beer,  or  4 of  porter.  This  may 
seem  excessive,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
veiy  small  quantity  of  the  above-mentioned  drugs 
will  impart  a strong  bitter  taste  to  a large  volume  of 
liquid;  and  again,  that  the  hop  is  never  entirely 
omitted,  since  its  peculiar  efficacy  in  preventing 
spurious  or  secondary  fermentation  appears  to  be 
possessed  by  no  other  bitter. 

The  beer  in  question  is  to  be  evaporated  down, 
first  over  the  naked  fire,  and  afterwards  in  the  water- 
bath.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  it  does  not  dry 
or  burn  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  or  bitter  princi- 
ples may  be  generated  and  mask  the  reactions  to  be 
sought  for.  Tlie  thick  mass  is  well  treated  with 
alcohol  in  a tall  beaker.  At  the  bottom  will  be 
found  a thick  gummy  mass,  and  a somewhat  turbid 
stratum  of  liquid  over  it.  This  is  set  aside  to 
become  clear ; it  is  then  poured  off  and  the  alcohol 
distilled  off ; the  residue  is  concentrated  to  a syrup, 
and  dissolved  in  alcohol.  The  solution  is  mixed  with 
ten  times  its  bulk  of  ether,  which  precipitates  sugar ; 
when  clear,  the  liquid  is  decanted  from  the  sediment 
and  distilled.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  warm 
water,  and  a portion  of  it  tested  with  tannin.  A 
pure  well-hopped  beer  never  gives  a clear  aqueous 
solution  ; a beer  containing  a little  of  the  hop  may ; 
if  the  solution  docs  not  clear  up,  add  a trace  of 
alcohol.  Besides  lupulin,  absinthin  is  insoluble  in 
water.  Filter  off  the  resinous  matter  which  may 
have  been  deposited,  then  precipitate  the  warm 
filtrate  with  acetate  of  lead,  which  must  not  be  too 
aciil ; lupulin  is  then  thrown  domi.  Excess  of  lead 
must  be  carefully  avoided,  or  menyanthin  may  fall 
down  also ; allow  it  to  settle,  filter,  and  wash  the 
precipitate  with  hot  water. 

Filtrate. — Treat  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  till  all 
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the  lead  is  precipitated;  filter  and  wash,  first  with 
warm  water,  and  then  with  alcohol ; remove  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  free  acetic  acid  by  evapora- 
tion almost  to  dryness.  If  the  residue  is  free  from 
bitterness,  no  adulteration  is  present ; absinthin 
never  gives  a clear  aqueous  solution,  and  menyanthin 
never  a clear  cold  one.  A turbid  solution  may  con- 
tain all  the  spurious  bitters ; add  a little  alcohol  till 
the  solution  becomes  clear,  and  then  tannin. 

1.  The  precipitate  formed  is  dried  along  with  the 
hydrated  oxide  of  lead  suspended  in  water,  and 
extracted  with  boiling  spirit.  In  the  residue  of  this 
extract  colocynthin,  menyanthin,  and  quassin,  are 
sepcarated  by  means  of  their  behaviour  with  ether  and 
water. 

2.  The  precipitate  is  freed  from  tannin  by  means 
of  acetate  of  lead,  the  precipitate  filtered  off,  the  lead 
removed  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
evaporated.  Picrotoxin  separates  out  in  crystals; 
absinthin  remains  as  a yellow  mass. 

IjEV'in  Endeu  recommends  the  following  mode  of 
proceeding ; — 

1.  Precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead. 

Lvpniin. — It  gives  no  mirror  with  ammoniacal 
solution  of  silver. 

2.  Not  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lefid,  but  by 
tannin. 

a.  Soluble  in  ether.  Absinthin  gives  a mirror  with 
the  silver  solution. 

h.  Sparingly  soluble  in  ether.  Menymithin,  Quas- 
sin. The  former  gives  a mirror,  the  latter  not. 

Picrotoxin,  absinthin,  menyanthin,  edocynthin, 
reduce  solution  of  silver ; lupulin  and  quassia  do  not. 

A.  Bragendorff  has  recently  made  experiments 
on  the  bitter  constituents  of  quassia.  Ledum  pahistre, 
absinthe,  MenyaiUhe.s  trifoliata,  Cnicus  Imiedictu.s-,  Ery- 
th-fea  centaureum,  gentian,  willow  bark,  aloes,  picric 
acid,  colocynth,  coccuhts  indiciui,  colchicum  seeds. 
Daphne  mezereum,  Capsicum  annuum,  belladonna,  hyos- 
cyamus,  mix  vomica,  and  juniper  berries. 

lie  gives  the  following  general  methods  of  detec- 
tion : — 

1.  600  to  1000  c.c.  of  beer  are  evaporated  to  a 
syrupy  consistence  in  the  water  bath,  and  then 
treated  with  3 to  4 volumes  of  alcohol  as  free  as 
possible  from  fusel  oil,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  whole  is  tlien 
filtered  ; the  alcohol  is  distilled  off  from  the  filtrate, 
and  the  residual  liquid  is  again  filtered  after  standing 
from  twelve  to  twenty  hours  in  the  cold.  A few 
drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  are  then  added,  and 
tlie  whole  is  agitated  with  petroleum  ether;  the 
supernatant  petroleum  layer  is  washed  with  water, 
filtered  tlirough  dry  filter  paper  to  remove  the  last 
traces  of  water,  an  1 evaporated  to  dryness  on  several 
watch  glasses  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  The 
aqueous  acid  lit^uoris  then  .agitated  with  benzene  .and 
with  chloroform,  and  then  .again  with  benzene  after 
addition  of  ammonia,  to  liber.ate  alk.aloids.  S.alicin 
from  willow  bark  is  extracted  by  agibiting  the  .aqueous 
liquor  with  amylic  alcohol. 

2.  600  to  1000  c.c.  are  heated  tUl  most  of  the 
dissolved  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off ; after  cooling. 

basic  lead  acetate  is  added  till  no  further  precipitate 
is  formed , after  standing  for  some  hours  the  whole 
is  filtered ; diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  then  added  to 
throw  down  the  excess  of  lead ; if  the  filtrate  has  a 
harsh  or  bitter  taste  the  beer  is  suspicious ; the  whole 
is  then  ev.aporated  in  the  water  bath  (after  neutrali- 
zation by  ammonia)  as  quickly  as  possible,  until  only 
180  to  200  c.c.  are  left,  and  then  treated  with 
benzene,  petroleum  ether,  and  chloroform,  as  in 
method  1. 

Normal  beer,  examined  by  method  1,  should  give 
the  following  results.  The  petroleum  ether  extract 
contains : — 

1.  An  amorphous,  slightly  bitter  substance,  soluble 
in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  partially  soluble  in  water. 

2.  A substance  which  precipitates  basic  lead 
acetate. 

3.  A substance  which  becomes  red  with  Feohde’s 
reagent. 

4.  A substance  which  becomes  red  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  sugar. 

The  benzene  extract  contains  the  same  substances, 
and  is  more  bitter ; in  addition  it  contains — 

5.  A body  which  becomes  dark  brown  on  treatment 
with  sulphuric  acid. 

6.  A substance  which  precipitates  tannin. 

The  chloroform  extract  contains  substances  1,  2, 
5,  and  6,  in  some  instances  in  l.arge  proportions ; also, 

7.  Pieces  of  a body  precipitable  by  potassium 
iodide  and  pliosphomolybdic  acid. 

8.  A body  which  reduces  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate. 

9.  A body  crystallizable  from  ether,  and  with  diffi- 
culty soluble  in  alcohol. 

Of  these  substances,  2,  3,  and  6 come  from  the 
hops ; 1 from  hops  .and  malt  together ; 4,  5,  7,  and 
8 from  malt;  and  9 is  formed  from  malt  in  fer- 
mentation. 

The  characters  of  the  extracts  obtained  by  the  aid 
of  the  several  solvents  from  the  pLant  and  vegetable 
products  above  mentioned  having  been  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  the  re.actions  of  the  bitter  ingredients 
tlius  isolated  observed  when  treated  with  tannin, 
chloride  of  gold,  basic  le.ad  acetate,  ammoniacal 
silver  solution,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  Frohde’s 
reagent,  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar,  sulphuric  acid 
with  five  equiviilents  of  water  (Il2SO^  + 
caustic  potash  solution,  ferric  chloride,  Dragendorff 
constructed  the  following  scheme,  by  which  he  states 
that,  600  c.c.  of  beer  being  taken  for  examination, 
O'OOOo  gr.am.  of  ati-opine  (=  0'06  gram,  of  bella- 
donna leaves),  0-005  gram,  of  hyoscyamine  (=0-25 
gr.am.  of  henbane),  0-0003  of  strychnine,  and  0-0005 
gram,  of  brucine  (=  0-03  gram,  of  mix  vomica),  can 
be  detected. 

Extract  from  Acid  Liquor. 

I.  Itcsidue  from  Petroleum — 

a.  Amorplious,  first  becomes  brown,  then  violet, 
and  soon  red-violet,  with  sulphuric  acid.  Traces  of 
.ibsinthin. 

b.  Amorphous,  colourless,  sharp-tasting,  and  rubc- 
f.acient;  coloured  brown -red  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Traces  of  Capsicin. 

c.  Amorphous,  green,  becomes  red  with  sulphuric 
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acid  and  sugar ; no  precipitate  with  ammoniacal  ; 
silver  solution,  Juniper  bern/  rexin. 

d.  Crystalline,  yellow,  becomes  blood-red  with 
potassium  cyanide.  Picric  acid. 

Picsidue  from  Benzene — 

A.  Crystalline,  not  bitter;  becomes  purple-red 
with  potash,  and  red  becoming  orange  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  Aloiitin. 

B.  Amorphous — 

0.  No  precipitate  with  gold  chloride  when  residue 
is  dissolved  in  water. 

1.  Tannin  gives  no  precipitate,  residue  sharp  tasting. 

a.  Sulphuric  acid  colours  red  brown,  Capxicin. 

13.  Sulphuric  acid  colours  brown.  Daphne  hitter. 

2.  Tannin  precipitates  the  aqueous  solution  ; resi- 
due bitter  or  bitterish. 

I.  Basic  lead  acetate  causes  slight  turbidity ; sul- 
phuric acid  and  sugar  hardly  redden. 

an.  Ferric  chloride  gives  brown  green  tint  on  warm- 
ing aqueous  solution,  .slightly  bitterish ; Gentian  leave.^. 

hh.  Ferric  chloride  gives  brown  tint  on  warming; 
peculiar  taste  intolerably  bitter,  Qiiaxsin. 

II.  Basic  lead  acetate  gives  copious  precipitate; 
sulphuric  acid  and  sugar  quickly  give  cherry-red  tint ; 
weakly  bitterish,  Cnicin. 

h.  Aqueous  residue  of  solution  does  not  act  on 
gold  chloride  in  the  cold,  but  reduces  on  warming. 

a.  Tannin  slightly  precipitates ; does  not  reduce 
ammoniacal  silver  solution  ; heated  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  gives  odour  of  ericinol;  Fuohde’s  reagent 
colours  it  black-brown  ; sulphuric  acid  and  sugar  a 
beautiful  red.  Ledum  hitter. 

/3.  Tannin  precipitates ; ammoniacal  silver  reduced ; 
heated  with  dUute  sulphuric  acid  gives  a slight  odour 
of  menyanthol,  Trif  ilium  hitter. 

c.  Aqueous  solution  of  residue  precipitates  gold 
chloride  in  the  cold,  but  does  not  reduce  it  on  heat- 
ing; with  II.,SO_j  + 5H2O  gives  a slight  odour  of 
benzoic  acid.  Centaury  hitter. 

d.  Aqueous  solution  of  residue  precipitates  gold 
chloride  in  the  cold,  and  reduces  it  on  warming; 
sulphuric  acid  dissolves  to  a brown  tint  at  first,  soon 
turning  violet,  and  becoming  a beautiful  violet  on 
addition  of  water ; hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  grav. 
1T35,  colours  it  first  green  and  then  a beautiful 
blue,  Ahxinthin. 

Residue  from  Chloroform—- 

A.  No  precipitate  and  no  reduction  with  gold 
chloride. 

a.  Tannin  gives  no  precipitate ; sharp  taste  ; epi- 
spastic ; sulphuric  acid  colours  dark  brown  red, 
Cajisicin. 

h.  Tannin  precipitates. 


a.  Basic  lead  acetate  gives  considerable  precqiitate ; 
heated  with  sulphuric  acid  it  becomes  turbid,  then 
brown-red,  giving  a faint  odour  of  benzoic  a.cid, Cnicin. 

f3.  Basic  lead  acetate  gives  little  or  no  precipitate. 

I.  Sulphuric  acid  gives  a brown  colour. 

aa.  Residue  very  bitter,  Quussin. 

hh.  Residue  bitterish.  Gentian. 

cc.  Residue  sharp-tasting.  Daphne  hitter. 

II.  Sulphuric  acid  gives  a slight  yellow  tint,  or  no 
colour  at  all,  Colocynth. 

B.  Gold  chloride  gives  no  precipitate  in  the  cold, 
but  is  reduced  on  warming. 

a.  Tannin  does  not  precipitate. 

l.  Stupefies  fish  ; bitter  taste,  Picrotoxin. 

2.  Tasteless  or  slightly  bitter ; potash  colours  red- 
brown,  Aloes. 

b.  Tannin  precipitates. 

a.  Ammoniacal  silver  reduced ; strong  odour  of 
menyanthol  on  heating  with  sulphuric  acid,  or 
Frohde’s  reagent,  Menyanthin. 

Ammoniacal  silver  not  reduced;  odour  of  eri- 
cinol with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  Froiide’s 
reagent ; beautiful  carmine  red  on  long  standing  with 
suljihuric  acid  and  sugar.  Ericolin. 

C.  Gold  chloride  precipitates  in  the  cold,  and  is 
not  reduced  on  warming ; nitric  acid  gives  a violet 
tint,  Colchicum. 

Heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  gives  an  odour  like 
trifolium,  then  the  liquid  becomes  red,  and  the  smell 
alters  to  one  resembling  benzoic  acid,  Centaury  hitter. 

D.  Gold  chloride  precipitates  in  the  cold,  and 
reduces  on  heating ; sulphuric  acid  colours  brown, 
and  gradually  dirty  violet.  Wormwood  hitlter. 

Extract  from  Alkaline  Liquor. 

I.  Benzene  Residue. 

a.  Dilates  the  pupil  of  a cat’s  eye. 

1.  Platinum  chloride  does  not  precipitate  the 
aqueous  solution ; peculiar  odour  on  warming  with 
sulphuric  acid.  Atropine. 

2.  Platinum  chloride  precipitates  when  in  just  the 
right  proportion,  Hyoscyamine. 

h.  Does  not  dilate  the  pupil  of  a cat’s  eye. 

1.  Sulphuric  acid  solution  becomes  blue  with  bi- 
chromate of  potassium  or  ceric  oxide,  Strychnine. 

2.  Sulphuric  acid  solution  becomes  red  with  nitric 
acid.  Brucine. 

II.  Amylic  Alcohol  residue  (examined  only  when 
salicin  is  to  be  sought  for). 

Heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of 
potassium  gives  a salicilous  odour,  Salicin. 

Ash  of  Bier. — The  following  are  examples  of  the 
percentage  composition  of  the  ash  of  beer,  the  first 
three  analysed  by  Walz,  the  rest  by  Dickson: — 


London 

Beer. 

MUnchen 

Bver. 

Speyer 

Beei'. 

Scotch  Ale 
(14  samples). 

Scotch  Porter 
(2  samples). 

Dublin  Porter 
(2  samples). 

London  Porter 
(5  samples). 

Potash, 

38-35 

36  .58 

37-68 

3-2—29  8 

18-9  — 20-9 

21-4  — 32-0 

4-9  —31-1 

Soda, 

7 68 

9-03 

6-59 

-20-9  — 38-5 

33-8  — 38  8 

24-0  — 42  7 

;i-8  —50-8 

Lime, 

2-45 

1-48 

2 98 

0-2—  2-0 

1-3—  1-6 

0-8—  15 

0-8  — 6-9 

Magnesia 

3-78 

5-64 

4-66 

0 1—  5-6 

0-2—  1-4 

0-2—  1-2 

0-1  — 1-2 

Sulplmric  acid  (SO-), 

1-3G 

1-68 

2-56 

1-6  — 192 

2 2—  6-4 

2-8  — 10  1 

1-6  —12-2 

Chloi'iiie, 

2-75 

3-14 

2-14 

4-3-18-25 

7 4 — 11  4 

6-9—10  1 

6 5 —14-5 

Silica, 

9-87 

9 96 

10-29 

4-6  — 19-1 

13-3  — 18-6 

6 9 — 19  7 

8-25—19-7 

Phosphoric  acid  (P.^Oj),... 

33-76 

31-69 

33-10 

6 0 — 25-7 

12-2  — 18-8 

7-9  — 20  0 

9-3  —20-6 

lOO-OO 

100-00 

100-00 

1 
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The  following  tables  from  Watt’s  “Diet,  of  Chem- 
istry,” vol.  i.  p.  533,  exhibit  the  composition  of  various 
kinds  of  beer; — ■ 

Avekage  amount  of  Mai.t  Extract  and  Ai.conoi,. 


Name  of  Beer. 

Percentage  of 
Slalt  Exlraut. 

Percentage  of 
Alcohol. 

London  Ale,  for  exportation,. 

7 — 5 

6 — 8 

London  Ale,  ordinary, 

5 — 4 

4—5 

London  Porteiyfor  exportation, 

7 — 6 

5 — 6 

London  Porter,  ordinary, .... 

5 — 4 

3 — 4 

Brussels  L.ambick, 

5-5  — 3-5 

4-5  - 6 

Brussels  Faro 

5 — 3 

2-5  — 4 

Bieie  Forte  de  Strasbourg,.. . 

4 — 3-5 

4 - 4-5 

Biere  Blanche  de  Paris, 

8 — 5 

3-5  — 4 

Davariau  Beer. 

6-5  — 4 

3 — 4-5 

White  Beer  of  Berlin, 

6-2  — 5-7 

1-8  — 2 

Sl’ECTAL  KeSULTS  OF  THE  EXAMINATION  OP  CERTAIN 

Beers. 


•Z  a 

^ a 

'h 

Name  o'  Beer. 

< a. 

ft 

« ^ 

Aualypod  by 

s 

(S 

u 

London  Porter  (Bar-) 
clay  & Perkins), .. ..  / 

60 

5-4 

0T6 

88-44 

Kaiser. 

6-8 

0-9 

86-3 

Balling. 

Einrek. 

London  Porter  (Berlin), . 

5-!i 

4-7 

0-37 

89-0 

14*5 

lUM 

5 '9 
8-5 

* 

79 '6 
80-45 

Hoffmann. 

Kaiser. 

Scutch  Ale  (Edinburgh). 

0T5 

7 6 
5 5 

0-17 

0-2 

85-93 

90-9 

Zinrek. 

Kaiser. 

Brussels  l.iiuibick 

3-4 

Brussels  Earo 

2-9 

4T) 

0-2 

92  0 

Kaiser. 

Salvator  Bier  ( M uncheii), 

9 4 

4() 

0T8 

85 -85 

Kaiser. 

Bock  Biei  (Miiuclien),  .. 
Bavarian  Draught  Beer) 

9-2 

4-2 

0T7 

86-49 

Kaiser. 

(Schenk  Bier,  Miiu-  ^ 
chen), ) 

5-8 

3-8 

0T4 

90-26 

Kaiser. 

Bavarian  Store  Beer ) 

(Lager  Bier,  Wiin- L 
chen;,  16  months  old.  ) 

5-0 

51 

0T5 

89-75 

Kaiser. 

Bavarian  More  Beer  \ 

3-9 

Kaiser. 

(Miiiichen) J 

Bavarian  Draught  Beer  ( 

4-3 

3-5 

0 16 

91-64 

91-1 

5-4 

Otto. 

(Brunswick), J 

Bavatian  Beer  (Wald-  ) 

4-8 

3-6 

91-5 

Fischer. 

schlosschen), J 

* 

Pra>;ue  Oraii^lit  Beer,  .. 

I'own  - beer  ) 

6 9 
10'9 

2-4 

* 

90-7 

Balling. 

{iHailtbier} J 

3-9 

* 

85-2 

Balling. 

Sweet  Beer  (Brunswick). 

14-0 

1-36 

* 

81-7 

Otto. 

Josty’s  Beer  tBerlin)... .. 
Welder’s  Brown  Beer 

2G 

2-6 

2-3 

0-5 

94-3 

94-2 

Ziiirek. 

Ziurek. 

(Berlin), ; 

3-1 

0-3 

White  Beer  (Berlin),. . . 

5-7 

1-9 

0-6 

91-8 

Ziurek. 

P.iere  Blanche  del.imvain, 

3 0 

4 0 

* 

93-0 

Le  Oambre. 

Petermann  (Luuv.iin),.. . 

4-0 

6’5 

* 

89-5 

Le  Caiiibre. 

Mum  (Brunswick) 

450 

1-9 

ft 

.53-1 

f Erevtag 

i and  Busse. 

BENZIL  — Tlie  term  “benzol”  is  commercially  ap- 
plied to  a mixture  of  bodies,  for  the  most  part  con- 
sisting of  the  hydrocarbon  benzene  f aud  its  higher 
homologues. 

The  mut'ial  relations  of  bodies  of  this  description 
are  conveniently  indicated  by  a symbolic  device  intro- 
duced by  Kekulk.  The  quantitative  analysis  of  the 
hydrocarbon  benzene  is  capable  of  being  indicated 

• Not  determined  quant italively. 

t It  is  convenient  to  ii|iply,  wherever  practicable,  a name 
terminatint^  'u  to  a hvdrocarhon  (e  g.^  etliyiene.  benzene, 
terpene,  antliraceno,  na|>btbalene,  &c.),  the  terminal  ol  being 
applied  to  bodies  coijtaining  oxygen  (e.jr.,  alcohol,  jil  enol, 
absiuthol,  thymol.  Ac.).  Toe  word  “benzol"  is  here  applierl 
to  the  comniereial  mixture  of  hydrocarbons,  and  not  to  any 
one  constiuiiiit  ot  the  mixture. 


by  the  empirical  formula,  CH;  but  as  its  vapour 
density  is  found  to  be  39  times  that  of  hydrogen,  the 
rational  formula,  C^IIg,  is  applied  to  it  in  accordance 
with  modern  conventions.  Kekule  has  pointed  out 
that  the  chemical  changes  occurring  with  the  numer- 
ous class  of  substances  known  as  the  “benzene 
derivatives,”  or  “ aromatic  compounds,”  may  be 
conveniently  expressed  in  brief  by  breaking  up  or 
dissecting  the  rational  formula  of  benzene  into 
six  trivalent  groups  of  symbols  (radicals)  arranged 
symmetrically  thus — 

— cii  = 

CH  CH 

II  I ' 

CH  CH 

- CH  — 

the  formula  of  benzene  derivatives  being  deducible 
from  this  parent  formula  by  replacing,  by  other  radi- 
cals, an  equivalent  number  of  H symbols.  When  the 
ratbcals  thus  caused  to  replace  H symbols  are  uni- 
valent hydrocarbon  radicals  of  the  methyl  serie.s,  the 
formula  of  higher  homologues  of  benzeneare  obtained; 
these  and  other  analogous  radicals  are  referred  to  as 
lateral  chains  of  symbols ; or,  briefly,  lateral  chains  : — 


Toluene.  iithyl  Benzeut.  - . .3euzenc.  1 c*ropy^  Methyl 

Beuzeue. 

— CH  = — CH  = — CH  = — CH  = 

CH  C.CH,  CH  C.C2H5  CH  C.CII3  CH  C.C3H7 

II  I II  I II  I II  I 

CH  CH  CII  CII  CH  C.CII3  C.CII3  CH 

— CII  = — CII  = — CII  = — CH  = 


It  is  noteworthy  that  the  homologues  of  benzene  that 
make  up  the  main  portion  of  commercial  benzol  are 
all  related  to  benzene  in  this  way,  that  the  lateral 
chains  in  these  formulae  always  consist  of  the  radical 
methyl,  ClI^,  and  not  of  any  higher  homologous 
radical ; it  is,  in  fact,  not  proved  with  certainty  that 
any  other  kinds  of  homologues  are  present,  at  any  rate 
in  coal-tar  benzols.  Ethyl  benzene  and  methyl-ethyl 
benzene  are  stated  to  exist  in  these  oils,  but  the  evi- 
dence of  their  presence  is  as  yet  very  incomplete  ; 
these  and  other  analogously  constitute'!  bodies  are 
therefore  omitted  from  the  following  list  of  consti- 
tuents of  benzol : — 


Name. 

Benzene, . . 
Toluene,. . 

Xylene, . . . 
Isnxyleue,. 


Pseudo-cumene, 

Mcsitylene, 

Tetra  - methyl  I 
benzene,.. ..  j 


Rational  Partially  dig- 
formula,  seeled  furmu.a. 


Boiling 

puiut. 


f'ebe 

C7H8 

OsHio 

LaH.n 


CeHj.CHj 


80 

111 

139 

137  — 138 


C3II1S 


C3H12 


CioHu 


CeH3-< 

CH3 

CH3 

166“ 

Celia  ^ 

[CHa 

CHa 

CHa 

163“ 

CeHa- 

IcHa 

CHa 

CH-, 

CH., 

About  180® 

.CHa 

Melting 

point. 


Not  solid  at 


• Another  dissected  i"oiitimI!i,  also  consisting  of  six  trivaleut 
radicals,  is  sometimes  applied  to  benzene,  viz. ; — 

CH  -CH  — CH 

I I 

CH  — CH  — CII 

I ^ I 

this  only  differs  from  the  Hexagonal  formula  in  certain  minor 
respects,  and  for  most  purposes  may  be  regarded  as  identical 
therewith. 


342  BENZOL.— Benzene. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  this  list  two  different  bodies 
occur,  each  denoted  by  the  partially  dissected  for- 
(CII 

mula,  CgH^  iCH^’  indicated 

ICII3  ^ 

by  CgHj  jCHg;  a third  isomeride  of  the  former 

pair  is  also  known  (but  not  with  certainty  as  a con- 
stituent of  benzol),  indicated  by  the  same  formula, 

( nji 

CgH^  this  body  boils  at  140°  to  141°  C. 

Keicule’s  notation  affords  a most  convenient  mode 
of  distinguishing  between  such  isomerides,  when 
neither  the  rational  nor  the  partly  dissected  formula 
enables  any  distinction  to  be  made ; moreover,  tlie 
number  of  isomerides  of  any  given  kind  actually 
known  with  certainty  is  never  greater  than  the 
number  that  can  be  thus  indicated.  All  the 
11  symbols  in  the  hexagonal  benzene  formula  being 
of  equal  1 unction,  it  is  manifest  that  the  same  for- 
mula results  when  only  one  II  symbol  is  replaced 
by  a given  radical,  no  matter  which  of  the  six  S)un- 
bols  be  operated  on;  in  practice,  no  isomerism  in 
benzene  derivatives  of  this  class  is  known.  When, 
however,  two  H symbols  are  thus  replace  il,  three 
distinct  formulte  result,  according  as  the  two  H sym- 
bols operated  on  are  adjacent,  next  but  one,  or 
opposite  to  each  other;  thus  the  three  dimethyl 
benzenes  referred  to  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
respective  formulae. 

— CH  = — CH  = — CII  = 

ClI  C.CH3  CH  C.CII3  CH  C.CH3 

II  1 II  1 and  II  1 

CH  C.CH3  CH  CH  C.CH,  CH 

— CH=  - C.CH3  = — cii  = 

In  the  same  kind  of  way,  when  three  H symbols 
are  replaced,  numerous  formulae  may  be  written, 
differing  in  the  relative  positions  occupied  in  the 
formula  by  the  lateral  chains,  or  radicals  substituted 
for  H symbols.  The  number  of  formulae  ascribable 
to  any  given  kind  of  derivative  is  as  yet  never  less 
than  the  number  of  distinct  isomerides  of  that  kind 
actually  known  with  certainty. 

To  distinguish  briefly  between  such  bodies  as  the 
above  dimethyl-benzenes  the  terms  1.2.  dimethyl  ben- 
zene, 1.3.  dimethyl  benzene,  1.4.  dimethyl  benzene, 
are  used  according  to  the  relative  positions  of  the 
lateral  chains.  The  prefixes  ortho,  meta,  and  para,  are 
also  employed  to  distinguish  between  the  three  for- 
mulae ascribable  to  benzene  derivatives  where  two 
H symbols  are  replaced.  Unfortunately  chemists 
are  not  in  accord  as  to  which  jjrefix  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  1.2.  1.3. 1.4.  formulae  respectively,  some  apply- 
ing ortho  to  the  first  and  meta  to  the  second,  others 
vice  versa;  hence  it  is  preferable  to  apply  these  pre- 
fixes not  in  reference  to  the  position  of  the  radicals, 
or  the  formula  ascribed  to  the  body  (which  in  many 
instances  is  quite  arbitrary),  but  according  as  the 
body  can  be  transformed  by  reactions  of  exchange 
into  one  or  other  of  three  isomeric  varieties  of  a 
given  class  of  derivatives,  e.f/. : — 

Dihydroxyl  benzene. 

Orl  ho, CidLI  0 H)(U  H )o,  H ydroquinone. 

Meta, CglLIOHjioH),,,  Pvrocalechin. 

Para, C'gH^(UIl)(UH)p,  Itesorciii. 

Dicarboxyl  benzene. 

Phthalic  acid, 

Isophthalic  acid, 

T*^«Phthalic 

The  suffixes  0 m p,  applied  to  the  radicals  consti- 
tuting the  lateral  chains,  thus  indicate  the  reactions 
of  the  kind  undergone  by  the  body  in  question : 
thus,  the  xylene  of  coal  ores  boiling  at  139°  is  para- 
ICII 

dimethyl  benzene,  Cgll^  |(CII  ) **  yields  tere- 

phthalic  acid  by  oxidation,  whOst  the  isoxylene 
simultaneously  present  is  metadimetl  yl  benzene, 

(CH 

as  it  forms  isophthalic  acid,  CgH^  Up  if  ^ by  the 
same  process. 

A circumstance  limiting  the  utility  of  this  con- 
venient short-hand  system  is,  that  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  same  substance  by  one  train  of 
reactions  gives  rise  to  a body  belonging  to  the,  say, 
2iara  series,  and  by  another  series  of  reactions  to  one 
belonging  to  the,  say,  meta  series : in  a case  of  this 
kind  “altei’ation  of  relative  position  of  lateral  chains” 
is  said  to  occur  at  some  one  of  the  stages. 

Benzene. — This  hydrocarbon  was  first  discovered 
by  Faraday  in  1825,  in  the  liquid  which  resulted 
from  the  conqiression  of  illuminating  gases  produced 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of  oil.  From  its  em- 
pirical formula,  C'gll  (where  C = 6 and  H =.  1), 
he  termed  it  hicarlmrel  of  lipdrof/en.  In  1836  Mit- 
SCHERLICH  obtained  it  by  heating  benzoate  of  cal- 
cium, whence  the  name  benzol  (or  benzene,  as  it  is 
now  preferably  termed.  Vide  p.  341).  IIofjiann  in 
1845  discovered  its  existence  in  coal  tar,  and  soon 
after  (1847)  ISIansfieed  proposed  to  separate  it  (in 
an  imjmre  state)  therefr  om  by  distillation,  in  order  to 
emjrloy  it  as  a carburizer  for  gas  of  weak  illuirrinating 
power’.  Its  apirlicatioir  to  the  renroval  of  grease 
and  the  manufacture  of  artificial  esseirce  of  almonds 
soon  followed ; and  fiirally  the  discovei’y  of  aniliire 
dyes  caused  arr  enormous  irrerease  iir  the  trade  in 
this  substance. 

Besides  occui’ring  in  the  tar  of  coals,  benzeire  and 
its  honrologues  are  forrrred  by  the  destructive  distil- 
lation of  irrany  organic  substances,  e.r/.,  wood,  turf, 
resin,  &c. ; arrd  they  also  occur  in  various  natural 
petroleums  and  najihthas,  such  as  Kangooir  tar  (De 
LA  Rue  arrd  Muller),  petroleum  of  Sehnde,  Han- 
over (Bussenius  and  ElsenstuCk),  nairhtha  from 
Boroslaw,  Galicia  (Pebal  arrd  Freund).  In  the 
early  days  of  the  anilkre  dye  industry  attempts  were 
made  to  utilize  sorrre  of  these  sources,  but  it  was 
soon  found  that  coal  tar  was  a far  cheajrer  and  better 
source.  Vogel  examined  in  1858  a samjrle  of  so- 
called  benzol,  which  contained  much  oxidized  matter 
and  began  to  boil  at  102°,  whilst  in  the  same  year 
SCHiFF  found  that  a specimen  contaiired  wood-spirit, 
nrethyl  acetate,  toluene,  xylene,  and  higher  homo- 
logues,  but  no  trace  of  benzene  ! 

Benzene  is  obtainable  by  heating,  in  contact  with 
alkalies,  any  oire  of  the  numerous  benzene -carboxyl 
acids.  Thus — 
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Benzoic  acid CO.OH  = CO3  + C^IIg 

riithalic  acid, = 2CO3  + CgUa 

( CU.iJH 

Trimesic  acid, CgHjK  CO.OII  = SCOa  + CgHg 

( CO.OH 
f CO.OH 

Pyromellitic  acid, . . CgH.^  .<  CO  OH  “ + Cgllg 

[CO.’OH 

Al.so,  by  lieating  in  a sealed  tube  aeetylene,  which 
then  polymerizes ; 3C,IL=:C^II^  (Bei{thelot).  Ako, 
by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  vapour  of  many  other 
hydrocarbons,  r.y.,  xylene,  chrysene,  naphthalene, 
diphenyl,  &c.  (Berthelot).  None  of  these  processes 
are  of  practical  use.  It  has  been  proposed  to  manu- 
facture pure  benzene  from  naphthalene  by  oxidizing 
that  hydrocarbon  to  phthalic  acid,  and  then  heating 
tliis  substance  in  contact  with  lime  ; but  it  is  manifest 
such  a process  would  be  far  too  costly.  Benzoic 
acid  is,  however,  formed  in  this  way  by  the  inter- 
mediate reaction — 

Phthalic  Acid.  Benzoic  Acid. 

{Soli  = + 

to  an  extent  sufficient  to  make  it  applicable  for  the 
manufacture  of  that  body  (P.  & E.  1)i;i’0Uilly). 

Pure  benzene  boils  at  80°'4  (Korp),  80°  to  81°(Mans- 
field),  82°  (Freund);  it  has  the  specific  gravity 
0-85  at  15°  (Fai!aday  and  Mitscherlicii),  0-899  at 
0°  (Ivopp) ; it  solidifies,  on  cooling,  to  a crystalline 
mass,  which  melts  at  5°-5;  nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  nitrobenzene,  (NO.,),  and  by  further  action 
into  dinitrobenzene,  (NO.,)^  : it  readily  dissolves 
fatty  and  essential  oils,  whence  its  use  for  cleaning 
clothing,  and  for  the  extraetion  of  oil  and  grease 
from  seeds,  oil-cake,  wool,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  most  con- 
veniently obtained  pure  by  fractional  distillation  of 
commercial  benzol  (e»/e  p.  345),  and  successive  crystal- 
lization of  the  lowest  distillates. 

Toluene. — This  hydrocarbon  was  foundby  Pelletier 
and  Walter,  in  1838,  in  the  liquid  condensed  by  com- 
pressing resin  gases,  and  was  described  by  them 
under  the  name  of  retinaphtha.  Noad  obtained  it  in 
1847  by  heating  toluic  acid  with  excess  of  baryta,  its 
mode  of  formation  being  identical  with  that  benzene 
from  benzoic  acid ; hence  the  name  toluol  (or  toluene 
— aide  p.  341). 

Toluic  Acid.  Toluene. 

{ CO.OH  = + CgHg.CIIg. 

It  is  present  in  coal  tar  (Mansfield,  1847),  wood 
tar(CAHOURs).  Rangoon  tar  (De  la  Rue  and  Muller), 


* Cnuiif'H  1ms  described  a “ para-benzene  ” boilinp  at  97°-5, 
and  not  solidit)  ing  at  — 20°,  and  a “ ]>ara-tohiene  " boiling  at 
I1U°  ;i,  occurring  in  coal  tar:  the  former  giving  rise  to  the 
same  nitrobenzene  as  ordinary  benzene  boiling  at  80°.  These 
results  have  not  been  confirmed,  and  it  seems  jirobable  that  the 
bodies  in  question  were  only  very  impure  benzene  and  toluene. 


and  the  product  of  the  distillation  of  tolu  balsam 
(Deville)  and  of  dragon’s  blood  (Glenard  and 
Boudault).  It  can  be  synthetically  formed  by  the 
action  of  sodium  on  a mixture  of  phenyl  and  methyl 
bromides  (FirriG  and  Tollens) — 

CgHjBr  -f  CHjBr  -f  Na^  = 2NaBr  CgHj.CHa; 

and  by  the  distillation  of  benzoate  and  acetate  mixed 
together  (Berthelot),  or  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
caustic  potash  on  benzoic  alcohol  (Cannizaro),  and 
by  several  other  reactions. 

When  required  pure  and  in  quantity,  it  is  most 
conveniently  extracted  from  commercial  benzol  by 
fractional  distillation  (vide  p.  345) ; smaller  amounts 
are  readily  obtainable  from  dragon’s  blood  or  from 
tolu  balsam.  Pui-e  toluene  much  resembles  benzene 
m general  properties,  save  that  it  does  not  solidify 
on  cooling  to  — 20°.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0-8824  at 
0°,  and  0-875  at  20°  ; its  boiling  point  is  110°  to  111°. 
No  isomeric  modification  of  it  is  known  ;*  although 
it  gives  rise  to  two  (and  jiossibly  three)  isomeric 
nitro-toluenes  on  nitration ; each  of  these  reproduces 
the  same  original  toluene  on  reduction  by  hydriodic 
acid  (Rosenstiehl). 

A'y/cae.— Three  dimethyl  benzenes  are  known,  one 
of  which,  orthoxylene,  has  not  yet  been  shown  to 
exist  in  coal  tar;  the  other  two  were  confounded 
together  until  1869,  when  Fittig  showed  that  coal 
tar  xylene  is  really  a mixture  of  two  isomerides. 

Para-x;ile7ie,  or  methyl  toluene,  is  obtainable  by  the 
action  of  sodium  on  a mixture  of  brominated  toluene 
and  methyl  iodide  or  bromide  (Fittig  and  Glinzer) — • 

{cHj  + CHgBr  + 2Na  = 2NuBr  -i-  CgH^ 

Meta-xylene,  or  isoxylene,  is  producible  by  heating 
mesitylenic  acid  (formed  by  the  oxidation  of  mesity- 
lene,  CgIl3(CIl3)3)  along  with  lime,  the  reaction  being 
parallel  to  that  whereby  benzene  is  formed  from 
benzoic  acid  or  toluene  from  toluic  acid  (Fittig.) 

CgHg  [ CO.OH  = CO3  -t-  CgH,  \ 

L CII3  t 

or  by  similarly  treating  the  isomeric  xylylic  acid 
(from  the  oxidation  of  pseudo  cumene). 

Ortho-xylene  is  formed  by  an  analogous  reaction, 
para-xylylic  acid  (formed  along  with  the  isomeric 
xylylic  acid)  being  used  instead  of  its  isoineride 
(Fittig  and  Bieber).  The  following  table  indicates 
the  main  points  of  difference  between  these  three 
hydrocarbons : — 


* .Tannasch  has  recently  fomul  (Zeitsdi.  f.  Chem.  [2]  vii. 
117)  that  the  xylene  obtained  from  jmre  solid  hromotoluene 
and  methyl  iodide  (para-xylene)  is  a solid  crystalline  .substance, 
melting  at  l.T"  and  boiling  at  136°.  Not  improbably  the 
hromotoluene  used  by  Fittig  and  Glinzsk  contained  a little 
meta-bromotoluene. 


Para.  | Meta. 

Ortho. 

Boiling  point 

Products  formed  by  oxidation  with  1 

dilute  nitric  acid, ) 

T)o.  with  chromic  acid 

Trinitro-xylene 

139°  Fittig  & Gi.ixzkk. 
136° , Tannasch.* 

Para  toluic  acid,  melt- 
ing at  176°. 
Tereiihthalic  acid. 
Melts  at  137° 

137°  to  138°. 

Not  attacked. 

Isoi'hthalic  ’cid. 
Melts  at  177°. 

140’  to  141°. 

Orthotoluic  acid, 
melting  at  102°. 
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The  mixture  of  isomerides  obtained  from  coal  tar 
has  recently  been  proposed  as  a remedial  agent  in 
cases  of  smaU-pox,  doses  of  3 to  5 drops  (children) 
or  10  to  15  drops  (adults)  given  every  hour,  or  some- 
what less  frequently,  having  been  found  to  produce 
remarkable  results  in  cases  of  this  disease. 

Girard  and  De  Laire  state  that  ethyl  benzene 
(Cgllj.C.^IIj)  exists  in  that  portion  of  coal  oils  that 
passes  over  between  toluene  and  xylene,  but  cite  no 
experimental  evidence  in  support  of  the  statement. 
(“  Traite  des  Derives  de  la  Houille,”  Paris,  1873,  p. 
47).  This  hydrocarbon  boils  at  133°  to  135°. 

Cumene. — Besides  other  isomerides,  not  known  with 
certainty  to  occur  in  coal  tar,  two  trimethyl  benzenes 
are  known  occurring  in  commercial  benzol ; the  dis- 
covery of  the  distmetion  between  these  was  made  by 
Fittig  in  1868. 

Pseudo  cumene,  trimethyl  benzene,  or  dimethyl 
toluene.  This  substance  is  obtained  in  a state  of 
purity  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a mixture  of 
methyl  iodide  or  bromide,  and  brominated  para- 
xylene.  The  same  substance  is  produced  also  if 
metaxylene  is  substituted  for  paraxylene  (Fittig  and 
Jannascii.) 

( Br  ( CII3 

CH,  + Cn.Br  + 2Na  = 2NaBr  + CglL-^  CHj 
(CH3  (CH3 

Mesitijkne. — This  is  obtained  by  the  dehydrating 
action  of  sulphuric  acid,  &c.,  on  acetone,  and  in 
various  other  ways,  e.g.,  the  action  of  zinc  chloride 
on  camphor. 

Acefcone.  Mesitylene. 

3C0(UH3)3  = 3B.fi  + Celia  (GHj),. 

Camphor.  Mesitylene. 

^10^16^  — CH4O  + CgHg  (0113)3. 

The  differences  between  these  two  hydrocarbons 
may  be  thus  contrasted ; — 


Boiling  i>oint, . . 
Action  of  dilute 
nitric  acid, . . 


Pseudo  cumene,  1GG° 
Forms  two  isomeric 
acids,  each  indicated 
l’.V  viz. 

Xylylic  melting  at  120° 
I’araxylylic  " “ 163° 


Mesitylene,  163° 
Forms  mesitylenic 
acid,  also  indica- 
ted by  O3H10O2, 
melting  at  166° 


Trinitro  I 
derivative,  J 


By  further  action  gives 
xylidic  acid,  C9H3O4 

Melts  at  185° 


{ 


Melts  at  230°  to 
232° 


Numerous  other  isomerides  are  known,  e.g.,  propyl 
benzene,  methyl  ethyl  benzene,  &c.,  but  the  occur- 
rence of  these  in  coal  tar  is  not  yet  proved.  By  the 
action  of  nitrating  agents  on  the  mixture  of  hydro- 
carbons of  formula  CglljQ,  obtained  from  coal  ter, 
three  trinitro  compounds  are  formed — viz.,  the 
trinitro  pseudo  cumene,  and  the  trinitro  mesitylene 
above  mentioned,  and  also  a third  modification, 
melting  at  a lower  temperature  than  either  (F’ittig 
and  Wackenroder)  ; hence  it  is  not  impossible  that 
a third  modification  of  the  hydrocarbon  is  therein 
present.  This  has  not  yet  been  isolated,  however, 
whilst  the  production  of  the  three  trinitro  bodies  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  existence  of  two  hydro- 
carbons only. 


Tetrametliyl  Benzene. — Tlie  existence  of  a benzene 
homologue  higher  than  “ cumol  ” in  coal  tar  was 
signalized  by  Mansfield  ; but  later  researches 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  product  thus  obtainable 
by  fractional  distillation  was  very  impure,  containing 
naphthalene  and  mesitylene,  &c.,  so  that  some  doubt 
existed  as  to  the  presence  at  all  of  tetrametliyl 
benzene  in  coal  tar.  Berthelot,  however,  has  shown 
that  the  hydrocarbon  boiling  at  179°  to  180°,  and  freed 
from  naphthalene  by  a treatment  with  picric  acid, 
has  the  composition  and  differs  from  ordi- 

nary cymene  (from  cummin  oil,  camphor,  &c.),  and 
other  hydrocarbons  of  formula  in  the  nature 

of  the  products  formed  by  the  action  of  hydriodic 
acid — viz.,  nothing  but  decane  (Cj^H.^,,)  in  the  case 
of  the  coal-tar  product ; decane  mixed  with  lower 
homologues  corresponding  with  the  various  “ lateral 
chains  ” present  in  the  formula  of  the  other  isomerides, 
in  these  cases  respectively. 

A solid  tetrametliyl  benzene  melting  at  79“  to  80°, 
and  boiling  at  189°  to  191°,  has  been  obtained  re- 
cently by  Fittig  and  Jannasch,  by  the  action  of 
sodium  on  a mixture  of  brominated  trimetliyl  benzene 
(pseudo  cumene),  and  of  methyl  bromide.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  body,  termed  durol  (preferably  durene, 
vide  note,  p.  341)  by  the  discoverers,  in  coal  tar  is, 
however,  not  yet  proved. 

Manufacture  of  Benzol. — In  the  first  rough  distilla- 
tion of  tar  (vide  article  Coal-tar  Distillation)  two 
fractions  are  obtained,  known  as  “first  light  oils” 
and  “ second  light  oils.”  These  contain  considerable 
quantities  of  benzene  and  its  homologues,  usually 
consisting  of  the  followmg  ingredients  in  various 
proportions : — 

Boiling;  Foiut. 

Ammonia,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  other  ammo- 

niiical  compounds — 

Hydrocarbons  homologous  with  marsh  gas,  espe- 


cially hexy  hydride, 68° — 160° 

Hydrocarlions  homologous  with  olefiant  gas,  espe- 
cially amylene,  hexylene,  and  heptylcne, 40° — 100° 

Benzene,  80° 

Toluene, 111° 

Higher  homologous  hydrocarbons, 137° — 180° 

Bases  of  the  pyridine  series,  chiefly  pyridine  and 

jiicoline, 117’ — 135° 

Phenol  (carbolic  acid), 187° 

Higher  homologues, — 

Nairhihalene, 218° 

Aniline  (traces), 182° 


The  quantity  of  substance  of  boiling  point  above 
150°  C.  present,  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  tar,  the 
way  in  which  the  distillation  is  effected,  &e. 

To  prepare  “ benzol  ” from  these  liquids  slightly 
different  methods  are  employed,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  benzol  ultimately  required.  For  certain 
makes  of  aniline  dyes  a benzol  of  whieh  90  per  cent, 
is  volatile  below  100°  C.  is  required ; for  other  pur- 
poses benzols  of  80,  50,  30,  &c.,  per  cent.,  distilling 
below  100°,  are  prepared. 

For  the  former  quality  the  first  light  oils  are 
usually  treated  separately ; for  the  others  the  first 
and  second  light  oils  are  mixed  together  and  distilled 
by  “ wet  steam  ” ; sometimes  the  second  light  oils 
are  thus  distilled  by  wet  steam,  and  the  distillate 
treated  along  with  the  first  light  oils  for  90  per  cent. 
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benzols.  By  redistilling  the  “once  run  naphtha” 
thus  obtained  by  means  of  wet  steam  in  a still  heated 
by  a dry  steam-worm,  benzols  of  any  required  per- 
centages may  be  obtained  accoi'ding  to  the  tempera- 
ture up  to  which  the  distillation  is  carried,  which  is 
known  by  means  of  a thermometer  adjusted  in  the 
roof  of  the  still,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the 
evolved  vapour  can  be  read  off. 

liesides  benzol,  the  light  oils  contain  another 
valuable  constituent,  viz.,  carbolic  acid,  which,  to- 
gether with  various  impurities,  is  usually  removed 
from  them  by  treatment  with  alkalies  (lime,  caustic- 
soda,  soda-ash,  &c.)  and  sulphuric  acid  before  the 
extraction  of  benzol  is  proceeded  with.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  light  oils  are  mashed  witli  about  5 per  cent, 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  a lead-lined  tub,  furnished 
with  an  iigitator  worked  by  hand  or  by  steam.  Am- 
monia, pyridine,  and  other  bases,  and  a portion  of 
the  ethylene  homologues  are  thus  dissolved  out. 
Preferably  the  ammoniacal  benzene  may  be  treated 
with  water  first,  so  as  to  wash  out  ammoniacal  com- 
pounds: this  water  can  be  used,  together  with  the 
ordinary  gas  liquor,  for  making  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
After  standing  some  hours  the  acid  is  run  off  through 
a tap  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub  ; if  necessary,  a second 
treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  is  proceeded  with,  the 
acid  run  off  from  this  second  process  serving  to 
purify  another  batch  of  hydrocarbon.  AVater,  with 
which  lime  is  stiiTed  up  (milk  of  lime),. is  then  added, 
and  the  whole  agitated  for  some  time  : carbolic  acid, 
particles  of  suljdiuric  acid,  &c.,  are  thus  removed. 
Finally,  the  hydrocarbon  is  washed  with  water,  and 
after  standing,  run  off  to  a still  for  a final  distillation. 
Some  manufacturers  prefer  to  use  either  soda-ash  or 
caustic-soda  instead  of  lime ; the  last  is,  however, 
cheaper.  Gtuard  and  De  Laire  recommend  the 
use  of  three  cast-iron  cylindrical  tubs  1‘6  metre 
high  and  2 in  diameter,  arranged  at  such  levels  that 
the  oils  drop  into  the  first  from  the  condenser,  and 
can  thence  be  run  into  the  second  and  thence  into 
the  third  by  gravitation.  In  the  first  tub  tlie  hydro- 
carbon is  agitated  with  water,  which  is  run  off  by  a 
syphon  after  standing : the  hydrocarbon  is  then  run 
into  No.  2,  which  is  lined  with  le:id  (soldered  by  the 
hydrogen  blow-pipe)  and  furnished  with  a lead- 
covered  agitator  and  with  a kind  of  lid  pierced  all 
over  with  small  holes.  This  tub  serves  for  the  sul- 
phuric acid  treatment,  the  object  of  the  pierced  lid 
being  to  divide  the  acid  into  small  streams  as  it 
enters.  A second  treatment  with  acid  is  given  if 
required,  the  sjjent  acid  being  run  off  through  a tap 
at  bottom,  and  the  hydrocarbon  is  then  washed  three 
or  four  times  with  water.  Finally,  it  is  run  into  No. 
.3,  where  it  is  treated  with  2 to  3 per  cent,  of  caustic- 
soda  ley,  at  a specific  gravity,  1‘305  ; after  thorough 
agitation,  and  twelve  hours’  repose,  the  spent  ley  is 
run  off,  and  the  liydrocarbon  wiished  twice  with  pure 
water,  being  allowed  to  stand  six  hours  after  agitation 
in  cacli  case.  (“Traite  des  Derives  de  la  llouille,” 
1873.) 

It  is  scarcelj'  necessary  to  say  that,  owing  to  the 
volatility  and  inflammability  of  the  benzol,  all  tlie 
tubs  must  be  covered  closely ; lids  fitting  on  with 

water-lutes  and  pierced  with  a hole  fitting  to  the 
agitator  spindle  are  preferable. 

According  to  the  nature  of  the  contracts  on  hand, 
or  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  benzol  is  to  be  put, 
so  the  temperatures  at  which  the  distillates  are  collected 
are  regulated.  For  the  purpose  of  fuclisine  making 
a benzol  is  requii’cd  which  will  yield  (by  nitration 
and  subsequent  reduction)  an  aniline  oil  of  which 
about  three  quarters  distil  between  180°  and  190°, 
and  one  quarter  between  190°  and  215°;  such  an 
aniline  oil  is  obtained  from  a benzol,  of  which  about 
three  C[uarters  distil  between  80°  and  100°,  and  one 
quarter  between  100°  and  130°  (IIeimann).  For 
methyl  violet,  on  the  other  hand,  an  aniline  as  free 
as  possible  from  higher  homologues  is  requisite,  and 
this  is  made  from  a benzol  very  little  of  which  passes 
over  above  83°  or  84°.  Not  unfrequently,  however, 
colour  manufacturers  prepare  aniline  oils  of  various 
character  from  benzols  of  tolerably  constant  charac- 
ter supplied  by  contract,  or  prepared  by  a uniform 
f)rocess  on  the  premises,  these  oils  being  then  mixed 
in  such  proportions  as  may  be  required  for  the  end 
in  view. 

For  certain  colours,  c.y.,  xylidine  red,  only  aniline 
oils  of  very  high  boiling  point  are  used.  These  come 
from  benzols  boihng  above  115°  or  120°;  but  it  is 
more  usual  to  prepare  these  special  aniline  oils  by 
distillation  of  commercial  aniline  oils,  reserving  the 
last  portions  of  high  boiling  point  (aniline  tailiiKjs,  or 
queues  d’aniline),  than  to  prepare  them  from  special 
benzols. 

Letheby  thus  describes  the  distillation  of  benzol 
as  carried  on  near  London  : — Steam  is  blown  through 
the  light  oils  (first  and  second  mixed)  at  20  to  30 
lbs.;  the  once  run  naphtha  thus  produced  is  purified 
by  sulphuric  acid,  &c.,  and  then  again  distilled  by 
blowing  high  pi’cssure  steam  through,  the  distillate 
being  collected  in  three  fractions : the  first  is  called 
“ 80  per  cent,  benzol,”  the  second  “ 50  per  cent, 
benzol,”  whilst  the  last  portions  are  used  for  dissolv- 
ing indiarubber,  &c.,  and  are  known  as  “solvent 
naphtlia.”  The  50  per  cent,  benzol  is  distilled  from 
a steam-jacketted  still,  that  distilling  up  to  a tem- 
perature of  210°  being  80  per  cent,  benzol,  and  that 
between  210°  and  2G0°  30  per  cent. ; the  residuum  is 
blown  over  with  wet  steam  and  added  to  the  solvent 
naphtha.  The  30  per  cent,  distillate  is  again  distilled 
by  dry  steam,  when  it  yields  a little  80  per  cent., 
distilling  below  106° ; between  106°  and  234°  40  per 
cent,  benzol  passes  over ; and  between  234°  and  260° 
a little  30  per  cent.,  a residuum  of  solvent  naphtha 
blown  over  by  wet  steam  being  left ; thus  the  oils 
are  split  up  into  80  per  cent,  benzol,  40  per  cent., 
and  solvent  naphtha.  Finally,  the  80  per  cent, 
benzol  is  again  distilled  by  diy  steam  ; that  passing 
over  up  to  104°  is  sold  as  90  per  cent,  benzol ; that 
between  204°  and  210°  is  80  per  cent. : whilst  the 
residue  is  blown  over  by  stctam  and  furnishes  more 
40  per  cent,  benzol. 

For  this  kind  of  operation  the  following  kind  of 
double  still  may  be  employed  — Still  I.  being  used 
for  the  more  volatile  fractions,  and  II.  for  the  higher 
boiling  portions.  (Benzol,  I’late  I.): — I.  Cylindrical 
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still ; a,  drawing-off  cock ; b,  cock  for  drawing  off 
condensed  water  from  steam  worm,  gg]  c,  steam  pipe ; 
d e,  cocks  for  connecting  steam  either  with  worm,  g g, 
or  with  pipe,//;  ff,  horizontalserpentine  pierced  with 
holes  so  as  to  blow  steam  through  the  still  when  re- 
quired ; g g,  steam  worm  for  heating  still  without 
admission  of  steam  to  the  interior;  h,  pipe  whereby  the 
hydrocarbons  arc  run  into  the  stUl ; i,  manhole;  t,  exit 
pipe  for  hydrocarbon  vapours ; I,  serpentine  immersed 
in  a tank  of  water,  m in  ; ni  in,  water  tank  for  condensa- 
tion of  those  constituents  of  evolved  vapour  which 
boil  above  100° ; n,  cock  for  shutting  off  connection 
of  still  and  condenser  ; u,  rece]itacle  for  liquid  spirted 
over ; r,  tap  for  drawing  off  liquid  from  u ; w,  pipe 
leading  to  condenser.  II.  Cylindrical  still ; oo,  pipe 
leading  to  condenser ; p,  exit  jjipe  for  vapours ; q, 
pipe  whereby  hydrocarbons  are  run  into  still ; ?•  ?•, 
horizontal  serpentine  pierced  with  holes  so  as  to 
blow  steam  thi'ough  still  when  required ; s,  di'a wing- 


off  cock ; t,  cock  for  shutting  off  connection  of  stiU 
and  condenser. 

Still  I.  is  5 feet  wide  and  6 high,  while  II.  is  5^ 
feet  wide  and  only  5 high ; the  two  stills,  moreover, 
differ  in  that  I.  is  provided  with  the  steam  worm, 
gg  (which  has  fifteen  turns,  not  all  shown  in  the 
figure),  and  also  with  the  condensation  tank,  m m. 

When  the  lighter  distillates  are  to  be  rectified,  the 
cock,  t,  is  closed  and  n opened  ; steam  is  let  into  the 
worm,  gg,  and  the  distillation  effected.  To  blow 
over  the  last  portions,  the  worm,  g g,  is  shut  off,  and 
steam  is  blown  in  directly  through  the  worm,  ff.  In 
distilling  the  higher  boiling  portions  from  II.,  the 
steam  is  simply  blown  in  through  r r,  the  cock,  t,  being 
opened  and  n being  shut  off. 

Giraud  and  De  Laire  recommend  as  most  con- 
venient the  following  form  of  stUl,  more  especially 
for  the  final  distillations  of  purified  benzols.  This 
stiU  consists  of  a wrought  or  cast  iron  cylinder,  about 


1’8  metre  high  and  2 in  diameter,  and  holding  1000 
to  2.500  litres,  resting  on  a solid  brick  and  cement 
foundation ; it  is  heated  by  a womi-tube  of  iron  or  lead 
through  which  steam  at  3 to  4 atmospheres  is  passed; 
the  passing  over  of  the  hydrocarbon  is  much  facili- 
tated by  the  injection  of  a jet  of  steam,  but  in  this 
case  the  thermometer  cannot  be  used  as  an  indicator 
of  the  progress  of  the  distillation,  and  hence  frac- 
tional distillation  is  rendered  impossible. 

A i^rocess  of  fractional  condensation,  originally 
proposed  by  Mansfield  in  1847  (Patent  No.  119C0, 
November  11,  1847),  has  been  applied  by  Courier 
to  the  commercial  preparation  of  hydrocarbons  of 
the  benzene  family  in  a state  of  considerable  purity. 
This  consists  in  passing  the  vapour  from  the  still 
through  a worm,  or  a series  of  bulbs,  irr.merscd  in  a 
hot  bath  (water,  saline  solution,  oil,  paraffin,  &c.), 
kept  a temperature  a little  below  the  boiling  point  of 
the  most  volatile  to  be  isolated ; the  less  volatile 


vapours  are  thereby  condensed  and  fiall  back  into 
the  still,  whilst  the  most  volatile  body  passes  on, 
and  is  condensed  in  a separate  worm-tube.  Thus 
in  the  diagram.  Fig.  1,  the  vapour  generated  in 
the  still  c passes  upwards  through  the  vertical  column, 
a,  which  is  fitted  internally  with  shelves,  b b b,  pierced 
with  holes ; the  ascending  vapour  is  here  well  scrubbed 
with  the  liquor  already  condensed ; the  vapour  then 
passes  through  the  condensers,  /y//,  which  are  im- 
mersed in  a tank,  k‘,  heated  to  the  required  tempera- 
ture by  means  of  a steam  worm,  o o ; the  condensed 
liquid  runs  back  into  the  still  through  the  pipes,  I III, 
whilst  the  uncondensed  vapour  passes  on  to  the 
worm,  n,  and  is  there  condensed,  (u,  tower;  b b h, 
shelves  pierced  with  holes;  c,  still  heated  by  a steam 
worm,  d-  d d,  steam  worm ; /,  cock  for  emptying  still ; 
f’g,  nicanholes;  h,  thermometer  for  reading  off  the 
temperature  of  the  vapour  at  the  top  of  the  tower;  i, 
tube  leading  vapours  from  tower  to  condensers;  jjjj, 
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condensers  immersed  in  a tank  of  hot  water,  &c. ; kj 
tank  containing  hot  liquid  j 1 1 1 1,  reflex  tubes  for 
liquids  condensed  in  / to  pass  back  to  the  still ; m, 
thermometer  in  tank;  n,  worm  tube  well  cooled  ; o o, 
steam  worm  to  heat  tank  k.  Figs.  2 and  3 represent 
the  arrangement  of  the  perforated  shelves,  b b b, 
whereby  the  ascending  vapour  is  “scrubbed”  with 
the  liquor  already  condensed,  b'b',  sections  of  perfor- 
ated shelves;  ppp  p,  partition  walls  not  reaching 
wholly  across,  but  arranged  so  as  to  cause  the  vapour 
to  travel  horizontiilly ; 7 7 7 7,  pipes  perforated  with 
holes  into  which  the  vapour  ascends ; ?•,  boss  against 
which  the  vapour  impinges ; ss,  overflow  pipe  through 
which  the  condensed  liquid  drops  down  into  next 
lower  compartment). 

In  the  di.stillation  of  benzol,  so  as  to  separate  approx- 
imately benzene,  toluene,  &c.,  the  liquid  to  be  dis- 
tilled is  heated  by  a steam  worpi,  il  il',  at  about  2 
atmospheres  pressure  ; the  tank,  k,  being  kept  at  60° 
to  70°,  all  toluene  and  higher  hoinologues  are  con- 
densed by  the  worms,  //  / /,  whilst  the  benzene  vapour 
passes  on  to  i>.  When  all  the  benzene  (or  nearly  all) 
has  thus  passed  over,  the  tank,  k,  is  heated  to  100° 
to  105°.  and  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  still  increased 
to  3^  atmospheres;  a small  quantity  of  toluene. 


mixed  with  the  residual  benzene,  now  passes  over  to 
II,  and  in  a short  time  commercially  pure  toluene  only 
is  obtained.  Similarly  when  nearly  all  the  toluene  is 
separated,  “ xylene  ” and  “ cumene”  may  be  similarly 
separated,  the  steam  pressure  on  the  still  being  raised 
to  6 or  7 atmospheres,  and  the  tank,  k,  being  heated 
to  a few  degrees  below  138°  and  165°  respectively; 
for  this  purpose,  a strong  solution  of  ammonium 
nitrate  is  used  in  the  tank. 

From  100  litres  of  benzol,  wholly  distilling  between 
62°  and  150°,  the  following  quantities  of  distillates 
may  be  obtained  by  this  apparatus  (Courier)  : — 


Nature  of  Distilhtte.  Litres  cumleused  in  n. 

Boiliiitf  Point. 

Mixture  of  benzene  and  lower) 

62°_  80“ 

boiling  substances, j" 

Nearly  pure  benzene, 

44 

80°—  82° 

Mixture  of  benzene  and  toluene. 

G 

82“— 110“ 

Nearly  pure  toluene, 

17 

110“— 112“ 

Mixture  of  toluene  and  xylene,. 

5 

1I2“— 137“ 

Nearly  pure  xylene, 

ilixture  of  xylene  and  higher) 
koniologues, f 

9 

137“— 140“ 

5 

140“— 148’ 

8 

148“— 1.10“ 

100 

These  figures  may  be  represented  graphically  by 
the  following  diagram,  where  the  ordinates  are  the 
boiling  temperatures,  and  the  abscissai  the  bulks  of 
the  distillate  (h  'ig.  4). 


The  benzol  still,  L,  depicted  Plate  I.,  is  an  adaptation 
of  Mansfield’s  principle.  In  practice  the  tank,  m m, 
is  kept  filled  with  water,  whereby  benzol,  distilling 
almost  wholly  (90  to  95  per  cent.)  below  100°,  can  be 
readily  obtained.  Of  course  Courier’s  processes  may 
be  carried  out  with  tliis  arrangement  to  a considerable 
extent,  whenever  requisite. 

Analogous  adaptations  of  Mansfield’s  piinciples 
have  also  been  patented  by  others ; e.y.,  Clark 
(Specification,  June  5,  1863,  No.  1405). 

When  exceedingly  pure  benzol  (consisting  of  little 
but  benzene)  is  required,  as  for  the  jneparation  of 
essence  de  inirbane  for  perfumery,  or  for  the  produc- 
tion of  an  aniline  oil  containing  little  but  aniline,  the 
benzol  (already  purified  considerably  by  distillation 
and  separate  collection  of  the  jiortions  boiling  between 
80°  and  85°)  is  cooled  down  to  0°  or  lower,  and  the 
resulting  solid  mass  submitted  to  pressure ; the 
residual  crystals  are  benzene  in  a state  of  considerable 
purity,  melting  at  + 5°'5.  For  extra  pure  specimens 
the  freezing  process  may  be  repeated. 

Derivatives  of  Benzene  and  its  Ilomologues. — Out  of 


Fig.  4. 


the  enormous  numbers  of  bodies  of  this  nature, 
comparatively  few  have  as  yet  met  with  industrial 
applications ; of  these  many  are  naturally  occurring 
products,  and  in  many  instances  the  agreeable  odour 
they  possess  leads  to  their  use  in  perfumery.  8ome 
few  have  a medicinal  value ; others,  such  as  carbolic 
acid,  meet  with  special  applications  on  account  of 
their  peculiar  properties.  Descriptions  of  those 
derivatives  that  are  employed  in  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures will  be  found  under  their  special  names. 

By  oxidation  the  benzene  hydi'ocarbons  usually 
give  rise  to  acids  ; thus : — 

Toluene. 

gCdHj.UHj  -t-  3O3  = 2C6Hj.CO,,H  + 2H20 

Dimethyl  benzene. 

C6“4{cH3  + 3O2  = CcIl4{cO^I  + 

No  industrial  application  is  made  of  this  kind  of 
reaction,  but  a somewhat  analogous  change  is  utilized 
in  the  artificial  production  of  benzoyl  hydride,  or  oil 
of  bitter  almonds.  When  toluene  is  chlorinated, 
amongst  other  produces  there  is  found  benzyl  chlo- 
ride, to  which  the  formula  CgIIj.ClI,2Cl  is  applied, 
'When  this  is  treated  with  dilute  nitilc  acid,  or 
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better,  lead  nitrate,  it  becomes  converted  for  the 
most  pai’t  into  benzoyl  hydride ; thus — • 

2CIIyCU.iCl  + 02  = 2C6II5.COU  + 2UC1. 

{Vide  p.  351.) 

One  chiss  of  benzene  derivatives,  however,  is  of 
gre.at  commercial  importance,  viz.,  the  bodies  which 
result  from  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  on 
the  hydroc.arbons ; mixtures  of  these  products  con- 
stitute the  nitrohenzol  of  commerce,  the  source  of 
aniline  and  the  dyes  thence  derived  (7.  v.'). 

The  formation  of  the  main  constituents  of  this 
commercial  product  may  be  exemplified  by  the 
following  equation  ; small  quantities  of  other  deriva- 
tives (dinitro-  trinitro-  bodies,  &c.)  are  also  present. 

Celiac  (Ciy  c-x  + NO2OII  = HOH  + CoH  x-i  (CHj)  c-x  (NO2). 

Thus  the  following  bodies  are  present  in  commer- 
cial nitrobenzol: — 


X=6  Nitrobenzene  CgIl5(N02) 

X — 5 Para  nitrn-tolucne f 

C6ll4(('H3)p(N02) I 

X = 5 Meta  nitro-loluene I 

C6H4(CHg),n(NO^) ) 

X = 4 Various  nitro-xylenes ) 

CgH2;CH3).2(N02) r 

X = 3 Various  nitro  cumenes...') 

J 


Boiling  Point. 

20.5-219  i 

I observers. 

( Beii.stiun 
235 — 220^  and 

(Kuni.BEna. 

222— ‘’■23  do. 

near  240° 

250 — 2G5 


Ortho-nitro-toluene  is  also  known,  but  its  presence 
in  nitrobenzol  is  as  yet  unproved;  the  various  pro- 
bable isomerides  of  nitroxylene  and  nitrocumene 
have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated. 

Each  one  of  these  substances,  when  in  conjunction 
with  reducing  agents,  such  as  nascent  hydrogen, 
undergoes  the  following  reaction,  thereliy  giving  rise 
to  the  “ aniline  base  ” corresponding  to  the  nitro 
compound  employed : — 


Coil  x-i 


(CH.,1  g.x  (NO,)  + 3H.,  = 2H20  + 
CgH  x-i  (OHjj  g-x  (NH,). 


The  aniline  bases  thus  produced  have  been  already 
discussed  (vide  Aniline),  and  their  mode  of  manu- 
facture described  ; it  only  remains,  therefore,  to  give 


the  description  of  the  processes  employed  in  the  com- 
mercial production  of  nitrobenzol,  and  of  the  general 
properties  of  the  constituents  of  this  body. 

Nitrobenzene. — ^This  body  was  discovered  by  Mit- 
SCHERLiCH  in  1834.  When  pure  it  forms  a colourless 
liquid  of  odour  resembhng  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and 
of  specific  gra-vity  '1-209  at  15°  (Mitscherlich), 
1-180C  at  14°-4  (Kopp);  it  boils  at  a temperature 
variously  stated  by  different  observers,  e.f/.,  205° 
(Kekulk),  213°  (Mitscherlich),  and  219°  (Kopp); 
it  solidifies  to  a crystalline  mass  between  0°  and  + 3°. 
It  constitutes  the  main  constituent  of  the  essence  de 
mirhane.  used  in  perfumery,  which  is  prepared  by  the 
same  processes  as  commercial  nitrobenzol,  only  from 
nearly  pure  benzene  {vide  p.  349).  This  manufacture 
was  first  proposed  by  Mansfield,  who  patented  the 
production  of  an  ai  tificial  oil  of  almonds  in  1847  ; in 
the  succeeding  ye.ar  Pelouze  and  Colas  commenced 
making  it  for  this  purpose  in  Paris;  but  the  demand 
was  small  and  the  production  limited,  until  the  in- 
vention of  aniline  dyes  called  for  the  production  of 
aniline  on  the  large  sc.ale.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water  (KJO  of  water  dissolve  0-18  parts  of  nitroben- 
zene), addition  of  common  salt  precipitates  most  of 
the  oil  thus  taken  up;  dilute  acids  dissolve  it  some- 
what more  readily,  whilst  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and 
its  homologues  dissolve  it  easily. 

The  higher  homologues  of  nitrobenzene,  viz.,  the 
nitrotolueues,  nitroxijlcnes,  and  nitrocunienest,  exhibit, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  investigated,  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  parent  body  nitrobenzene ; on 
nitration,  toluene  gives  rise  to  para  and  meta  nitro- 
toluene  simultaneously,  from  which  para  and  met.a 
toluidine  are  respectively  obtainable.  Ortho-nitro- 
toluene  has  been  obtained  by  Beilstein  and 
Kuhlberg  by  acting  with  alcoholic  potash  on  nitro- 
paracet-toluide,  whereby  a nitrofoluidine  is  obtained ; 
on  acting  with  nitrous  acid  on  this  compound  a diazo- 
derivative results,  which  yields  ortho-nitrotoluene  on 
boiling  with  alcohol  (meta-nitrotoluene  is  obt.iinable 
in  the  same  way  from  the  corresponding  diazo- 
derivative of  the  nitrotoluidine  resulting  from  the 
reduction  of  dinitrotoluene  melting  at  70°-5).  These 
three  isomerides  may  be  thus  contrasted. 


At  ordinary  veniperatures, . . 

Melting  point, 

Boiling  point, 

specific  gravity 

I 

Action  of  chromic  acid,. . . j 
Action  of  reducing  agents,.  - 


Pura. 


Solid. 

54° 

235°  to  236° 

Readily  oxidized,  forming 
para-nitro-lienzoic  acid 
(nitro  - dracylic  acid), 
melting  at  240°. 

Forms  ]>ara  - toluidine, 
melting  at  45°. 


222°  to  223° 

1-163  at  -23°  .5. 

Scarcely  any  action,  even 
alter  boiling  for  several 
days. 

Forms  meta-toluidine,  not 
solidifying  at  —20°. 


Lirpiid. 

( Solidifies  in  freezing 
< mixture,  and  then  melts 
( at  + 16° 

230°  to  231° 

1-16S  at  22° 

Readily  oxidized  to  ortho- 
nitro-henzoic  acid,  melt- 
ing at  140°. 

Forms  orUio-lolnidine,  not 
solidifying  at  —13°. 


The  various  nitroxylenes  and  nitrocumenes  have 
not  as  yet  been  minutely  examined ; the  nitroxylene 
obtained  by  nitrating  methyl  toluene  or  para-xylene 
(p.  343)  boils  at  240° ; that  from  isoxyiene  or  meta- 
xylene, at  237°  to  239°,  and  solidifies  in  a freezing 
mixture,  melting  at  + 2 (T.\wildai:row). 

Nitrocumene,  from  the  nitration  of  trimethyl 


benzene  (pseudo  cumene,)  boils  at  2G5°,  and  melts 
at  71°  (Fittig);  that  from  mesitylene  boils  at  a 
temperature  between  240°  and  250°,  and  melts  at 
41°.  The  nitrocumene  present  in  commercial  nitro- 
benzol is  probably  a mixture  of  these  two  bodies, 
and  pos.sibly  of  otl:cr  isomerides  also. 

The  existence  of  higher  homologues  of  nitro- 
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cumene  in  commercial  nitrobenzol  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  proved. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  mono-nitro 
derivatives  of  benzene,  more  highly  nitrated  pro- 
ducts arc  often  present  in  commercial  nitrobenzol  to 
a greater  or  less  extent,  depending  much  on  tlie  way 
in  which  the  manufacture  is  carried  out.  The  fol- 
lowing list  exhibits  the  chief  of  them ; — 

Dinitrobenzene,  melting  point  80°, j- 

Dinitrotolnene,  from  nitration  of  toluene,)  ^ „ J 
melting  point  7t° j (So 

Dinitroxylene.  from  nitration  of  para-xylene.  1 rPH 

T«o  i omeric  morlitications  are  thus  formed,  ! rlt^ 

one  melting  at  124°v'j,  one  at  93° 1 

Dinitro-isoxyleue,  from  nitration  of  isoxylene  | | y 

(metaxylciie),  melting  point  93°, J 

Dinitrocumene,  from  nitration  of  pseudo") 

cumene,.. i r H J rii"’ 

Dinitro-mesitylene,  from  nitration  of  mesi-  ( "i  ^,“3 

tyleue,  melting  point  86°, J 

On  reduction,  the  bodies  give  rise,  first,  to 

nitraniline,  Cgll^  homologues ; sec- 

^ ( XII 

ondly,  to  phenylene  diamine,  CgH^ 

its  homologues.  For  the  description  of  these  de- 
rivatives and  the  properties  of  their  various  iso- 
merides  derived  frotn  other  sources,  and  of  the 
further  nitro  derivatives  of  benzene  and  its  homo- 
logues (e.g.,  trinitrobciizene,  ( gll3(N0.2)3;  trinitro- 
trimethyl  benzene,  Cg(CIl3)g(N02)3,  &c.,  &c.),  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  manuals  and  text-books  of 
chemistry. 

Chlorobenzene,  CgllgCl,  and  its  higher  homo- 
log u's,  have  been  proposed  by  Poulain  as  a source 
of  aniline  colours  (tvV/e  article  Aniline);  these  pro- 
ducts are  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  in 
presence  of  iodine  on  benzene  and  its  homologues: 
on  nitration,  chlorobenzene  is  obtained  from  a nitro- 
chloro  chlorobenzene,  from  which  chloraniline  is 
obtained  by  the  usual  process  of  reduction  ; similarly 
with  the  higher  homologues. 

Manufacture  of  Nitrobenzol. — The  earliest  methods 
employed  in  the  production  of  nitrobenzol  were 
only  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  small  quantities 
at  a time ; as  the  trade  increased  numerous  accidents 
occurred,  partly  due  to  the  impurity  of  the  benzol 
used  (benzol  containing  carbolic  acid,  &c.,  being 
attacked  by  nitric  acid  with  explosive  violence  in 
some  cases),  partly  to  the  poisonous  nature  of  the 
nitrobenzol  itself,  which  continually  leaked  from 
the  earthenware  vessels  employed,  and  partly  to 
the  injurious  action  on  the  lungs  of  the  workmen 
of  the  nitrous  fumes  evolved.  The  use  of  highly 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  mixed  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  instead  of  the  more  dilute  acid  at  first  em- 
ployed, permitted  cast-iron  vessels  to  be  substituted 
for  earthenware  ones;  and  the  improved  processes 
adopted  for  the  purification  of  the  benzol  used  obvi- 
ated the  diuigcrs  arising  from  explosive  action  and 
from  the  evolution  of  corrosive  gases,  or  at  least 
reduced  these  dangers  to  an  amount  quite  Lncon- 

siderable  with  due  care  and  suitably  constructed 
apparatus. 

Essence  cle  mirhanc  was  at  first  fabricated  by 
allowing  benzene  to  drop  slowly  into  a mixture  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  and  of  ordinary  nitric  acid. 
The  acids  were  mixed  in  a vessel  placed  in  a tub  of 
water,  much  heat  being  evolved  by  adding  this  com- 
paratively dilute  nitric  acid  to  the  sulphuric  acid; 
the  benzene  was  then  allowed  to  drop  in,  with  occa- 
sional stirring.  The  difficulty  of  regulating  the  action 
in  this  arraugemeht  was  considerable,  and  dangerous 
explosions  often  occurred,  especially  when  consider- 
able quantities  of  materials  were  used.  The  object 
of  adding  sulphuric  acid  is  virtually  to  concentrate 
the  nitric  acid  by  uniting  with  the  water  set  free  in 
the  reaction — 

CgHg  + N0.2.H  = H.On  + CgHj.XOj. 

Theoretically,  there  should  be  no  evolution  of  lower 
oxides  of  nitrogen  ; but  secondary  reactions  are  often 
set  up,  and  the  oxidation  of  the  impurities  in  the 
benzene  used  also  gives  rise  to  the  jiroduction  of 
nitrous  gases. 

By  operating  in  this  way,  the  nitric  acid  being  in 
excess  with  reference  to  the  benzene  as  the  latter 
enters,  considerable  quantities  of  dinitrobenzene  are 
formed ; hence  the  process  is  now  modified  in  this 
way,  that  the  mixture  of  acids  is  allowed  to  drop  into 
the  benzene  instead  of  vice  versa,  the  nitric  acid  used 
being  the  strongest  possible,  i.e.  the  red  “fuming 
acid  ” of  commerce  (nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity 
1-4  or  higher,  containing  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen 
dissolved  in  it). 

Laroque  proposed  the  preparation  of  nitrobenzol 
by  allowing  the  vapours  of  benzol  and  nitric  acid  to 
react  on  each  other,  each  substance  being  distilled 
from  a separate  still,  the  vapours  meeting  in  a com- 
mon worm  tube.  This  process  does  not  seem  to 
have  met  with  much  favour ; but  Mansfield’s  plan 
of  allowing  liepiid  benzol  and  acid  to  trickle  together 
into  a funnel  placed  at  the  top  of  a worm  tube  has 
been  adopted  with  success,  the  rate  of  flowing  of  the 
two  streams  being  suitably  adjusted  by  stopcocks,  so 
that  about  3 parts  of  acid  to  2 of  benzol  are  allowed 
to  mix.  Instead  of  a worm  tube,  a vertical  glass 
column  filled  with  balls  or  fragments  of  glass  has 
been  employed,  so  as  to  effect  an  intimate  mixture  of 
the  benzol  and  acid  by  gravitation,  by  using  these 
substances  in  the  following  proportions  : — 

Benzol, 10  kilos. 

Nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1 '.a, ... . 12  “ 

Two  liquids  drop  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and 
collect  in  a suitable  tank  placed  to  receive  them  (a 
ventilator  or  chimney  being  attached  to  the  tank  to 
tillow  of  the  escape  of  nitrous  fumes,  this  chimney 
being  cooled  by  a stream  of  water  applied  to  its 
exterior,  or  interior,  if  necessary,  so  as  to  condense 
nitrous  acid  .vapours  should  they  escape).  Of  these 
liquids  one  is  nitrobenzol,  the  other  nitric  acid  of 
specific  gravity  1-302,  sufficiently  strong  for  many 
industrial  applications  (Girard  and  De  Laire). 

The  nitrous  vapours  evolved  in  the  manufacture 
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of  nitrobenzol  have  been  utilized  for  vitriol  making ; 
spent  or  dilute  nitric  acid,  washings,  &c.,  may  be 
converted  into  nitrate  of  lime  by  saturation  with 
chalk  or  marble,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  distilled 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid  so  as  to  regenerate  the 
strong  nitric  acid  required. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  has 
been  employed  by  Perkin  in  lieu  of  nitric  acid,  or  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  The  required 
amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  introduced  into  a hori- 
zontal cylinder  of  cast  iron,  furnished  with  a manhole 
covered  by  a luted  door,  and  with  two  tubulures  at 
the  top ; to  the  one  is  attached  the  condensing 
worm,  through  the  other  are  introduced  from  time 
to  time  benzol  and  sulphuric  acid  ; explosive  action 
is  very  apt  to  occur  with  this  arrangement. 

The  method  now  employed  in  the  principal  fac- 


Fig. 5. 


of  working  this  jacket  can  be  dispensed  with,  the 
action  being  moderated,  if  proceeding  too  violently, 
by  cutting  off  the  supply  of  acid  until  the  action  is 
diminislied  sufficiently. 

The  following  diagram  illustrates  the  nature  of 
the  arrangement  (Gik.\rd  and  De  L.\ire,  “Traite 
des  Derives  de  la  Ilouille,”  Paris,  1873).  Fig.  5: 
n,  cast-iron  cylinder;  5,  helical  agitator;  r,  axle  of 
agitator ; d,  manhole  for  introduction  of  solid 
materials ; e,  syphon  tube  for  introduction  of  liquid 
materials;  f,  escape-pipe  for  gaseous  and  vaporous 
products ; (j,  circular  water-pipe,  wlierebj^  a thin 
sheet  of  water  is  made  to  flow  down  the  exterior  of 
the  escape-pipe  f ; h i,  reservoir  and  overflow  pipe 
for  descending  stream  of  water ; /,  circular  water-pijie, 
whereby  a thin  sheet  of  water  is  made  to  flow  down 
the  exterior  of  the  cylinder  a ; /c,  worm  tube  capable 
of  being  used  for  steam,  hot  water,  or  cold  water  as 
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tories  is  the  one  first  used,  with  the  modification  that 
the  mixture  of  acids  is  made  to  drop  into  the  benzene 
instead  of  vice  veisa.  A cylindrical  cast-iron  vessel 
of  30  to  40  cubic  feet  capacity  is  provided  with  an 
agitator,  an  exit  tube  for  nitrous  vapours  (cooled 
extenially  by  cold  water  so  as  to  condense  nitric  acid 
vapour  should  that  escape),  and  a syphon  S-shaped 
delivery  tube,  whereby  the  acid  is  allowed  to  run  in 
from  a reservoir  by  gravitation.  The  benzol  to  be 
nitrated  is  introduced  into  the  cylinder,  the  agitator 
is  revolved  by  machineiy,  and  the  mixture  of  acids 
allowed  to  trickle  in  slowly.  It  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  warm  the  cylinder  slightly  to  start  the  action, 
or  to  cool  it  to  diminish  the  activity.  This  can  be 
effected  by  means  of  a jacket  surrounding  the  lower 
part  of  the  cylinder,  into  which  hot  or  cold  water  or 
steam  can  be  let  at  pleasure.  With  a uniform  system 
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required,  to  warm  or  cool  the  cylinder  a ; /,  emptying 
cock;  emptying  cock,  for  emptying  jacket  m'; 
m',  water  jacket;  ii  n o p,  pulleys  and  cog  wheels  for 
communicating  motion  to  agitator. 

Fig.  6,  and  Benzol,  Plate  I.,  Fig.  2,  illustrate 
another  form  of  arrangement.  n is  a cylindrical 
vessel  with  hemisjiherical  bottom  made  of  cast  iron  ; 
h b,  dish-shaped  lid  holding  water,  whereby  vapours 
are  partially  condensed ; c,  agit.ator  spindle ; d,  water 
lute  fixed  to  agitator ; e,  exit  pipe  for  vapours ; /j 
manhole  for  introduction  of  materials ; r/,  emptying 
pipe ; III,  shaft  communicating  motion  to  agitators. 
Several  stills  are  arranged  side  by  side  as  indicated  in 
Plate  I.,  Fig.  2. 

When  the  nitration  is  completed,  the  agitator  is 
stopped ; after  standing  some  time  the  acid  is  run 
off  by  a tap  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  the 
nitrobenzol  washed  in  the  nitrating  cylinder  by  intro- 
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ducing  water,  revolving  the  agitator,  then  allowing 
to  stand,  and  running  off  the  acid  water,  and  repeat- 
ing the  operation.  The  acid  being  apt  to  attack  the 
metal  of  the  cylinder,  &c.,  milk  of  lime  or  solution 
of  caustic  soda  is  usually  employed  in  the  first  wash- 
ing, water  being  used  for  the  subsequent  ones. 

In  a large  factory  it  is  better  to  wash  all  nitro- 
benzene at  once  in  a separate  vessel.  A cast-iron 
tank  (Fig.  7)  of  some  6 or  7 cubic  yards  capacity  is 
so  arranged  at  the  basement,  that  the  nitro-benzol 

and  acids  from 
all  the  nitrating 
cylinders  can  be 
run  into  it  sim- 
ultaneously. The 
tank  is  partially 
exhausted  of  air, 
so  that  the  ni- 
trous fumes  are 
sucked  into  it 
along  with  the 
liquids.  The 
acids  are  then 
drawn  off  by  tafis 
at  the  bottom  of 
the  tank,  and  a 
jet  of  water  with 
which  milk  of 
lime  is  mixed 
allowed  to  flow 
in  through  a ser- 
pentine tube  (F'ig.  8),  pierced  with  holes  in  such  a way 
that  a circular  movement  of  the  contents  of  the  tank 
is  set  up  together  with  an  upward  current  from  the 
bottom;  the  small  amount  of  i-esidual  acid  is  thus 
immediately  neutralized  ; the  aqueous  liquid  is  then 
run  off,  and  several  washings  with  pure  water  given. 

When  the  manufacture  of  the  nitrobenzol  has  been 
properly  carried  out,  the  product  thus  obtained 
amounts  to  135-140  per  cent  of  the  benzol  used, 
and  can  be  run  immediately  into  the  aniline  stills. 
'I'he  material  made  by  the  older  processes,  however, 
frequently  contained  unaltered  benzol,  which  was 
removed  by  distilling  in  retorts  heated  by  a water- 
bath  or  a steam  jacket.  The  quantity  of  dinitro- 
benzol  present  in  well  made  nitrobenzol  is  not  great; 
but  the  products  of  the  older  processes  frequently 
required  to  be  distilled  so  as  to  separate  the  more 
volatile  aniline-producing  constituents  from  the  less 
volatile  dinitro  bodies,  &c.  AVhen  required  (as  in  the 
preparation  of  essence  de  mirhane),  this  is  now  effected 
by  blowing  a jet  of  steam  (superheated  if  necessary) 
through  t!ie  nitrobenzol  contained  in  a large  still, 
the  worm  tube  carrying  the  steam  being  pierced  with 
holes,  and  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  still.  With 
a co[)per  still  of  1500  to  2000  litres  capacity,  and 
steam  at  5 atmospheres,  150  to  200  kilos,  of  nitro- 
benzol can  be  distilled  per  hour  (Girard  and  De 
Laire).  Formerly  the  distillation  was  carried  on 
in  small  retorts  heated  over  a free  fire  or  by  hot 
air.  As  the  distillate  is  apt  to  be  slightly  acid,  it  is 
well  to  add  a little  chalk. 

The  preparation  of  essence  de  mirlane  is  identical 


with  that  of  the  nitrobenzol  of  the  aniline  maker, 
except  that  the  product  is  usually  distilled  with  steam, 
and  that  nearly  pure  benzene  is  used. 

The  manufacture,  in  this  way,  of  so-called  artificial 
oil  of  almonds  dates  from  1847,  when  it  was  first 
prepared  by  Mansfield.  Of  late  years  the  actual 
oil  of  bitter  almonds  (benzoyl  hydride)  has  been 
prepared  by  the  action  of  certain  oxidizing  agents 
on  benzyl  chloride  as  follows : — 

Mamifaclnrc  of  Benzoyl  Hydride,  Oil  of  Bitter 
Almonds,  Benzaldine,  Benzoic  Aldehyde  (C„IIgO)  :• — 
Toluene  is  heated  in  a vessel  furnished  with  a 
cohobator  and  a distilling  worm,  in  such  a way  that 
either  can  be  connected  or  disconnected  at  will.  The 
cohobator  being  coupled  on,  the  toluene  is  heated 
to  the  boiling  point  and  a current  of  chlorine 
passed  through  the  vapour  emitted.  Tliis  is  best 
regulated  by  means  of  an  aspirator  attached  to  the 
cohobator,  two  Wolffe’s  bottles  being  interposed, 
the  first  containing  water,  to  complete  the  arresting 
of  toluene,  &c.,  the  second  caustic  soda  ley,  to  retain 
chlorine. 

If  chlorine  acts  on  cold  toluene,  chlorotoluene, 

fell 

CgH^  1 0j  chiefly  results  ; but  at  the  boiling  tem- 

perature benzyl-chloride  is  formed,  the  two  reac- 
tions being — 

(Cold.)  CgHj.CHg  + Cl2=  + HCl 

(Hot.)  CgHgCHa  + Cl^  = CeHj.CH^Cl  -|-  HCl 

The  two  products,  though  possessing  the  same  per- 
centage composition,  are  wholly  different,  physically 
and  chemically  ; thus,  their  boiling  points  are  20°  C. 
apart,  and  the  former  is  incapable  of  forming  artificial 
oil  of  almonds. 

When  a thermometer  indicates  that  the  liquid  in 
the  still  boils  at  140°  to  145°  the  chlorine  cuirent  is 
discontinued,  the  cohobitor  disconnected,  and  the 
contents  of  the  still  distilled  over.  The  portion 
boiling  below  170°  is  chiefly  unaltered  toluene,  and 
is  used  over  again  ; that  which  passes  at  170°  to  200° 
is  rectified,  and  the  portion  boding  at  174°  to  176° 
collected  apart. 

Instead  of  benzyl  chloride,  benzyl  bromide  may 
be  used.  This  is  prepared  in  just  the  same  way,  save 
that  bromine  vapour  is  used  instead  of  chlorine  gas, 
the  portion  collected  during  the  final  rectification 
being  that  passing  at  195°  to  205°. 

Lal'TH  and  Grimaux  convert  benzyl  chloride  into 
benzoyl  hydride  thus;  1|  kilo,  of  lead  acetate,  10 
litres  of  water,  and  1 kilo,  of  benzyl  chloride,  are 
heated  together  in  a cohobator  from  tlnce  to  four 
hours,  a current  of  carbon  dioxide  being  passed 
through  the  apparatus  (to  displace  air,  the  oxygen  of 
which  would  convert  the  bitter  almond  oil  into  ben- 
zoic acid).  The  contents  of  the  retort  are  then  half 
distilled  over ; the  whole  of  the  benzoyl  hydride  tlien 
passes  along  jvith  water,  on  which  it  floats  ; the  oily 
liquid  is  decanted  and  heated  with  sodium  acid  sul- 
phite, with  which  it  combines;  the  crystalline  com- 
liound  is  washed  with  alcohol  and  decomposed  by 
addition  of  an  alkali.  The  yield  is  about  three  quar- 
ters of  the  theoretical  amount. 
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BISMUTH.  — Etain  de  Glace,  French;  Wismuth, 
German;  symbol,  Bi;  atomic  weight,  208  (Schnei- 
der), 210  (UuMAb). — This  comparatively  rare  metal 
has  been  known  for  about  three  centuries,  George 
Agricola  having  described  it  in  154G  as  a metal 
“ somewhat  different  from  lead.”  In  nature,  bismuth 
occurs  principally  in  the  metallic  state,  generally 
associated  with  the  ores  of  cobalt,  nickel,  copper, 
and  silver ; and  in  combination  as  Bismuth  (jlance 
or  liismiUhiue,  Bi.,Sg  ; bismuth  ochre,  Bi.,Og  ; bismuthite, 
Bi.,3C03,  bismuth  blende,  Bi.jSSiO^;  cupreous  bis- 
muth, 3(Cu2S)Bi,S3 ; and  combined  with  copper, 
silver,  lead,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  in  several  other  more 
complex  minerals,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
uciculite  or  needle  ore,  kobeUite,  and  bismuthic  silver.  It 
is  found  with  tellurium  in  tetradymite,  and  with 
vanadium  in  pucker ite. 

Bismuth  ores  occur  most  plentifully  in  Saxony, 
Bohemia,  and  Transylvania ; but  they  are  also  found 
in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States,  and  in 
England  in  Cornwall  and  Cumberland,  and  Stirling- 
shire in  Scotland. 

Metallurgy. — Bismuth  is  almost  wholly  obtained 
from  ores  containing  the  native  metal,  its  extraction 
from  which  is  rendered  exceedingly  simple  by  its 
ready  fusibility.  The  ancient  method  was  to  fire  a 
ini.\ture  of  ore  and  fuel,  when  the  metal  melted  and 
subsided  to  the  bottom  of  the  heap.  At  Schneeberg, 
in  Saxony,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  bismuth 
in  the  market  is  produced,  it  is  obtained  from  cobalt 
ores  previously  to  their  employment  in  the  manu- 
facture of  smalt. 

The  operation  is  conducted  in  cast-iron  retorts 
placed  obliquely,  and  heated  by  a furnace  beneath 
them.  When  the  bismuth  of  the  ore  with  which  these 
retorts  are  charged  is  fused,  it  flows  down  into  an 
appropriate  receiver,  leaving  behind  it  the  siliceous 
and  other  impurities.  The  furnace  used  at  Schnee- 
berg is  represented  in  the  annexed  Figs.  1,  2, 
3 ; the  first  of  which 
*•  is  a plan  ; the  second 

a section  at  A B,  Fig. 
1 ; and  the  tliird  a 
front  elevation  at  k k. 
Fig.  1. 

In  the  pian- — Fig. 
1 — the  fire  - door  is 
I represented  by  a,  the 
grate  by  b,  and  the 
cylindrical  retorts  by 
c c c,  which  incline  to- 
wards the  iron  pans, 
t i i,  where  the  fused 
metal  is  collected.  A 
wall,  k k,  supports  the 
,-iana;  and  to  prevent  the  metal  from  forming 
nn  alloy  with  the  latter,  and  also  to  obviate  its 
oxidation,  it  is  customary  to  throw  a little  char- 
coal powiler  into  each.  The  slag  remaining  in  the 
pipes  after  the  metal  is  separated  from  it,  is  drawn 
off  into  a tank  of  cold  water  situated  at  m.  In  doing 
this  the  heated  matter  does  not  splash  at  once 
into  the  water,  but  falls  gently  down  the  declivity. 


h.  This  arrangement  is  shown  in  elevation — Fig. 
2 — which  is  a section  of  the  preceding,  the  same 
objects  being  distinguished  by  the  foregoing  letters. 
The  pipes,  c c,  are 
closed  at  the  de- 
pressed end  by  clay 
plates,  /',  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a small 
opening  through 
which  the  fused  metal 
issues  to  the  receivers, 
c.  A stout  cast-iron 
door-plate,  I,  secures 
them  at  the  other 
end.  The  retorts  are  heated  by  the  fire,  e,  with 
the  assistance  of  flues  passing  from  it  round  each 
severally,  as  seen  in  Fig.  2 and  Fig.  3,  at  g g. 
The  draught  of  the  furnace  is  increased  at  will  by 
opening  the  holes  shown  at  n n,  Fig.  2,  placed 
between  each  pair  of  retorts. 

The  ore  is  prepared  by  breaking  it  up  and  remov- 
ing the  very  impure  portions ; this  being  effected, 
about  half  a hundredweight  is  introduced  into  each 
of  the  retorts,  the  door-plates,  /,  made  secure,  and 
the  fire  stirred  up  to  communicate  the  required 
degree  of  heat.  The  charge  should  only  be  about 

Fig.  3. 


Fig.  2. 


three-eighths  of  the  capacity  of  the  retorts,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  conveniently  stirred.  After  the  appli- 
cation of  the  heat  for  ten  minutes  the  metal  begins  to 
run  out  by  the  small  space  in  the  clay  plate, yi  at  the 
end;  and  as  soon  as  the  flow  slackens  the  contents 
of  the  retort  are  stirred  with  a rake  till  the  whole  of 
the  metal  is  obtained,  which  is  u.sually  the  case  in 
half  an  hour.  The  slag,  deprived  of  all  the  metal, 
is  their  raked  out  of  the  retorts  into  the  water  tank 
in  front,  and  replaced  by  a fresh  charge.  When  the 
pans,  i i i,  are  nearly  full,  the  fused  metal  is  ladled 
out  and  cast  into  bars,  weighing  each  from  20  to 
50  lbs. 

At  Schneeberg,  where  about  10,000  pounds  of 
bismuth  are  annually  produced,  wood  is  the  fuel 
employed,  50  cubic  feet  of  which  is  sufficient  to 
work  off  a ton  of  ore. 

At  Joachimsthal,  in  Bohemia,  a process  devised 
by  Vogel,  for  extracting  bismuth  from  other  ores 
than  those  containing  the  native  metal,  has  latterly 
been  employed.  The  ore  is  powdered,  mixed  with 
28  per  cent,  of  small  scrap  iron,  15  to  50  per  cent, 
of  soda  ash  (according  to  the  amount  of  silica  in  the 
ore),  5 per  cent,  of  lime,  and  5 per  cent,  of  fluor 
spar.  Crucibles,  2 feet  in  height  and  16  inches  in 
diameter,  are  each  charged  with  about  1 cwt.  of  this 
mixture,  closed,  and  strongly  heated  till  the  mass 
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becomes  pasty.  The  contents  are  then  well  stirred 
to  effect  complete  mixture,  reheated  till  perfectly 
liquid,  and  then  ladled  into  conical  moulds.  The 
bismuth,  together  with  the  cobalt  speiss,  subsides 
to  the  bottom,  and  on  cooling  is  separated  from  the 
speiss,  which,  however,  still  retains  about  2 jier 
cent,  of  bismuth. 

Refining. — The  bismuth  obtained  by  these  methods 
is  contaminated  with  arsenic,  iron,  copper,  and  silver. 

'idle  greater  part  of  the  arsenic  may  be  removed  by 
strongly  heating  the  bismuth  in  a crucible  under  a 
layer  of  charcoal,  when  the  arsenic  passes  off  in 
vapour.  'I'a.m.m  recommends  immersing  strips  of  iron 
in  bismuth  fused  under  a layer  of  borax.  He  states 
that  the  arsenic  unites  wdth  the  iron,  and  on  cooling 
the  still  fluid  bismuth  may  be  decanted  from  the 
iron  arsenide,  w hich  solidifies  more  rapidly. 

Copper,  according  to  the  same  authority,  may  be  re- 
moved by  treating  the  fused  metal  with  one-sixteenth 
part  of  a mixture  of  8 parts  potassium  cyanide,  with 
3 pai-ts  of  sulphur,  the  crucible  being  kept  covei’ed 
during  the  deflagration  that  ensues.  The  metal  is 
then  well  stirred  and  the  flux  allowed  to  set,  upon 
which  the  metal  is  poured  out. 

Antimony  may  be  removed  by  heating  the  bis- 
muth with  about  3 parts  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  for 
each  part  of  antimony  present,  the  antimony  being 
converted  into  oxide,  while  the  oxide  of  bismuth  is 
at  the  same  time  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 

Bismuth,  when  required  pure,  may  be  prepared 
by  dissolving  ordinary  bismuth  in  just  sufficient 
nitric  acid,  filtering  from  arseniate  of  bismuth  and 
other  insoluble  impurities,  and  then  largely  diluting 
with  w'ater,  wdiich  precipitates  the  bismuth  as  basic 
nitrate.  'ITiis  precipitate  is  wiished  and  digested 
with  potash,  after  which  it  is  again  washed,  and 
finally  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  heating  with 
cluircoal  in  a crucible. 

Properties. — Bismuth  is  a white  metal  with  a tinge 
of  red.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombohedra  closely  re- 
sembling cubes,  which  are  obtained  artificially  in  the 
following  manner: — A large  quantity  of  bismuth  is 
fused  in  a crucible ; while  still  red  hot  the  crucible 
is  embedded  in  hot  sand,  so  as  to  cool  slowly.  When 
part  of  tie  metal  has  solidified  and  there  is  a firm 
cnist  on  the  surface,  two  holes  are  made  in  the  ci'ust 
with  a red-hot  rod,  and  through  one  of  them  the 
metal  still  remaining  liquid  is  poured  off ; the  other 
hole  serves  to  admit  air.  U]ion  breaking  the  crust 
the  solidified  portion  will  be  found  beautifully  cr)’S- 
tallized,  the  crj-stals  having  an  iridescent  tarnish, 
caused  by  contact  with  the  air  while  yet  hot.  Bis- 
muth is  exceedingly  brittle,  and  it  has  so  little 
tenacity  that  a rod  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
only  su.stains  40  lbs. 

Bure  bismuth  melts  at  204'  C.  (007°  Fahr.)  ; at  a 
high  temperature  it  volatilizes,  and  may,  though  with 
great  diiliculty,  be  distilled.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
variously  given  at  from  !)'0  to  !)'8,  the  higher  number 
being  probably  the  more  correct.  When  subjected 
to  pressure,  instead  of  being  nmdered  denser,  it  is 
reduced  in  specific  gravity.  Thus  Mahcii.and  and 
ScuEEiii'.R.  by  .submitting  a cylinder  of  the  metal  to 


powerful  pressure,  succeeded  in  reducing  its  specific 
gravity  from  9'799  to  9‘55G.  It  is  the  most  diamag 
netic  substance  known.  Its  diamagnetic  repulsion 
being  nevertheless  only  attraction 

of  an  equal  mass  of  iron. — (Weber.) 

Bismuth,  like  water,  expands  on  solidification ; 
but  while  water  e.xpands  on  cooling  from  4°  C.  to 
the  freezing  point,  bismuth  only  expands  at  the 
moment  of  solidification. — (Tribe.)  When  fused  it 
can  be  cooled  several  degi’ees  below  its  melting 
point  without  solidifying,  but  the  inst;int  that  solidi- 
fication begins,  the  temperature  rises  to  the  fusing- 
point,  and  remains  so  till  the  whole  has  solidified. — 
(Ure.) 

Bismuth  is  not  affected  by  dry  air,  and  is  only 
slightly  acted  on  by  a moist  atmosphere  ; its  vapour 
decomposes  steam  (Regnault),  and  the  solid  metal 
at  a white  heat  decomposes  water.  IMien  strongly 
heated  in  the  air,  it  burns  with  a bluish  flame,  evolv- 
ing light  yellow  fumes  of  bismuthous  oxide,  Bi^O^. 
In  chlorine  gas,  divided  bismuth  takes  fire,  forming 
bismuthous  chloride,  BiClg.  It  is  attacked  with 
difficulty  by  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  but  is 
readily  dissolved  by  slightly  dilute  nitric  or  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acids,  forming  bismuthous  nitrate  and 
chloride  respectively.  It  also  enters  into  combination 
with  most  of  the  non-metallic  elements,  and  with 
many  inorganic  negative  radicles. 

Uses  in  the  Arts. — Bismuth  is  too  brittle  to  be 
useful  by  itself,  and  hence  is  chiefly  employed  in  the 
arts  for  alloying  with  other  metals,  generally  lead 
and  tin,  in  order  to  communicate  to  the  resulting- 
alloy,  either  fusibility  or  the  property  of  expansion 
on  solidification  above  referi’cd  to.  In  bell-founding, 
bismuth  is  of  considerable  value,  its  alloy  with  tin 
being  very  sonorous. 

Bismuth  is  sometimes  employed  in  stereotjq^e 
metal  to  communicate  its  expansive  property,  which 
causes  the  alloy  to  take  a very  exact  impression,  and 
for  the  same  reason  it  is  used  by  die  sinkers  in  the 
fusible  metal  employed  to  test  the  accuracy  and 
finish  of  a die. 

Fusible  metal  is  an  alloy  of  bismuth,  tin,  and  lead. 
Thus,  an  alloy  of  8 parts  bismuth,  5 of  lead,  and  3 of 
tin  melts  at  202°  Fahr.;  and  another,  consisting  of  2 
parts  bismuth,  1 of  lead,  and  1 of  tin,  liquefies  at 
200°‘75  Fahr. — (Rose.)  Both  these  alloys  are  liquid 
in  boiling  water. 

These  fusible  metals  are  rendered  stUl  more  fusi- 
ble by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  mercury; 
such  alloys  are  serviceable  for  taking  casts  of  ana- 
tomical preparations. 

'I'he  soft  solder  employed  by  pewterers  consists  of 
1 part  bismuth,  2 of  tin,  and  1 of  lead ; and  the  same 
composition  has  been  proposed  as  a bath  for  temper- 
ing steel  instruments,  and  has  also  been  used  in 
making  the  eake  moulds  for  fancy  toilet  soaps. 

An  alloy  for  electrotyjie  moulds  is  composed  of  8 
parts  bismuth,  8 lead,  and  3 tin.  It  melts  at  228° 
Fahr.  It  is  allowed  to  eool  till  it  acquires  a pasty 
consistency,  and  the  warmed  medal,  or  other  article, 
pressed  upon  it  and  kept  under  pressure  till  cold. 

If  2 parts  of  hot  mercury  be  added  to  1 part  of 
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fused  bismuth,  a pasty  amalgam  is  obtained,  which 
after  a time  becomes  granular,  hard,  and  partly 
crystalline.  Since  a small  quantity  of  bismuth  only 
slightly  diminishes  the  fluidity  of  mercury,  it  is  oc- 
casionally used  to  adulterate  the  latter.  This  fraud 
may  be  detected  by  shaking  the  mercury  with  air, 
when  a black  powder  separates. — (Gmelin.') 

Bismuth  and  silver,  when  fused  together  in  equal 
proportions,  form  a bismuth-coloured  alloy.  The 
silver  may  be  extracted  by  cupellation,  in  the  same 
manner  as  from  argentiferous  lead.  Gold  may 
also  be  extracted  from  its  alloy  with  bismuth  by 
cupellation. 

Platinum  and  also  palladium  readily  alloy  with 
bismuth ; 1 part  of  platinum  or  2 parts  of  palla- 
dium form  severally  with  2 parts  of  bismuth,  grey, 
brittle,  fusible  alloys. 

Bismuth  when  alloyed  with  copper  renders  the 
copper  harder,  but  at  the  same  time  brittle : 4 parts 
of  bismuth  and  1 of  copper  form  an  alloy  having 
the  red  colour  of  cojtper  and  the  crystalline  texture 
of  bismuth. 

If  a small  quantity  of  bismuth  be  added  to  lead,  it 
makes  the  latter  tougher  without  becoming  brittle. 
Equal  weights  of  each  give  an  alloy  which  resembles 
bismuth  in  all  its  properties,  being  of  red  tint,  brit- 
tle, and  laminar. 

Oxides.— Four  oxides  are  known,  viz.: — The  di- 
oxide, Bi.,02 ; bismuthous  oxide,  or  the  trioxide, 
Bi.^Og ; tetroxide,  Bi^O^ ; and  bismuthic  oxide,  or 
the  pentoxide,  Bi.,Oj. 

Bismuthous  oxide,  or  the  trioxide  (Bi,,Og)  is  the 
most  important  of  these,  and  the  only  one  which  has 
received  any  industrial  application.  It  occurs  in 
nature  as  bismuth-ochre,  associated  with  oxide  of 
iron,  carbonic  acid,  and  water,  at  Schneeberg  and 
Joachimsthal.  and  with  gold  in  Siberia.  It  may  be 
readily  prepared  by  heating  the  neutral  or  basic 
nitrate  until  nitric  fumes  cease  to  be  evolved. 
When  pure,  this  oxide  is  of  a straw  yellow  colour; 
at  a red  heat  it  fuses  to  an  opaque  glass,  which, 
while  hot,  is  dark  brown  or  black,  but  on  cooling 
again  becomes  yellow.  In  the  arts  it  is  used  for 
fixing  the  gilding  on  porcelains,  since  at  a high  tem- 
perature it  acts  as  a powerful  flux  towards  siliceous 
matters.  It  is  also  employed  to  destroy  the  colours 
which  would  be  given  by  many  substances  used  as 
fluxes. 

Hydrated  bismuthous  oxide  (Bi^Og,!!.,©)  forms  as 
a white  precipitate,  when  an  alkali  is  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  any  bismuthous  salt,  and  as  a white 
powder,  when  the  basic  nitrate  or  chloride  is  tri- 
turated with  an  alkali.  When  boiled  with  potash,  it 
is  converted  into  the  yellow  oxide  through  loss  of  its 
water  of  hydration.  Heated  with  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  metallic  sulphides,  it  converts  them  into  the 
corresponding  oxides. 

'File  oxide  and  hydrate  when  treated  with  acids 
form  bismuthous  salts,  of  the  general  formula  Bi^Ilg, 
R being  univalent. 

Bismuthous  salts,  with  the  exception  of  the  yellow 
chromate,  are  white  or  colourless;  most  of  those 
which  contain  oxygen  are  non-volatile,  and  decom- 


pose at  a red  heat.  The  chloride  is,  however,  vola- 
tile. The  neutral  salts  redden  litmus  paper,  and 
are  decomposed  by  a large  quantity  of  water. 

Niti-ates. — Ternitrate,  Bi(N0g)3,5H20.  To  pre- 
pare this  salt  the  metal  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  the  solution  concentrated 
by  evaporation ; on  cooling  it  deposits  in  deliquescent 
transparent  prisms.  The  crystals  dissolve  easily  in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  on  mixing  this  solution  with 
water  an  insoluble  basic  nitrate  precipitates,  an  acid 
salt  remaining  in  solution. 

Basic  Nitrate  or  Trinitrate  of  Bismuth  (B/s- 
nmthmn  Album,  Magistery  of  Bismuth,  Flake  White). 
This  compound  is  formed  in  the  manner  just  men- 
tioned, but  to  obtain  the  maximum  yield,  it  is 
recommended  to  add  24  parts  of  hot  water  for  each 
part  of  ternitrate;  by  this  treatment  45  per  cent, 
of  the  basic  nitrate  is  obtained.  Too  much  water 
should  not  be  used  in  washing  the  precipitate,  as  it 
is  rendered  more  basic  by  this  treatment.  The 
filtered  liquid  from  the  precipitate  may  be  evapor- 
ated to  dryness,  or  nearly  so,  and  again  decomposed 
by  addition  of  water,  when  a further  quantity  of  the 
basic  salt  is  obtained.  The  washings  from  the  first 
precipitation  may  be  used  for  decomposing  this 
second  quantity.  The  purified  metal  must  be  used 
in  the  first  instance  if  a pure  product  be  desired, 
since  the  subnitrate  is  liable  to  contain  arsenic  and 
other  impurities  if  this  precaution  be  not  taken. 

Basic  nitrate  of  bismuth  thus  obtained  is  a pearly 
white  powder  of  a loose  texture,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  crystalline  scales  under  the  micro- 
scope. Prepared  from  acid  solutions  with  but  little 
water  it  has  a silky  lustre,  and  the  crystals  aj’e  acicu- 
lar.  The  salt  manifests  an  acid  reaction  with  litmus. 
It  varies  to  some  extent  in  composition,  according 
to  the  temperature  and  the  quantity  of  the  water 
employed  in  its  preparation,  but  it  agrees  pretty 
closely  with  the  formula  Bi(N03)3,Bi.20.3,3Il20. 

Oxychloride  of  bismuth  may  be  prepared  by 
adding  water  to  a solution  of  the  chloride,  or  by 
pouring  a solution  of  ternitrate  into  a solution  of 
common  salt.  It  is  used  as  a paint,  and  is  known  as 
pearl  white. 

Basic  nitrate  of  bismuth  has  been  advantageously 
enqiloyed  in  medicine.  It  is  administered  princi- 
pally in  affections  of  the  stomach  which  are  unac- 
companied by  any  organic  disease.  It  has  been 
particularly  prescribed  to  relieve  gastrodynia  and 
cramp  of  the  stomach,  to  allay  sickness  and  vomit- 
ing, and  as  a cure  for  pyrosis.  Dr.  Peheika  gave 
it  in  the  form  of  powder  in  conjunction  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid  mixture,  and  remarked  that  the  patient 
seldom  failed  to  obtain  benefit  from  its  use.  Dr. 
Theopiiilus  Thomson  recommends  it  in  doses  of  5 
grains,  usually  combined  with  3 of  gum  ai-abic  and  2 
of  magnesia,  given  every  four  or  six  hours  in  the 
diarrhoea  accompanying  phthisis.  He  thinks  that 
both  for  efficacy  and  safety  it  surpasses  our  most 
i approved  remedies  for  that  complaint.  It  has  also 
been  administered  in  intermittent  fever  and  spas- 
modic asthma.  Hahnemann  directed  a portion  of  it 
to  be  introduced  into  a hollow  tooth  to  allay  tooth- 
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ache.  It  was  also  used  Trith  advantage  by  Dr. 
Peueira,  in  the  form  of  ointment  applied  to  the 
septum  nasi  in  ulceration  of  that  part,  and  as  a local 
remedy  in  chronic  skin  diseases. 

In  small  doses  it  acts  as  an  astringent,  diminishing 
the  secretion;  but  in  Large  doses  it  is  undoubtedly 
poisonous.  It  disorders  the  digestive  organs,  causing 
pain,  vomiting,  and  purging,  sometimes  affecting  the 
nervous  system,  producing  giddiness,  insensibility, 
cramp  of  the  extremities,  and  even  death. 

Upon  the  lower  animals  it  acts  as  a local  irritant 
and  caustic  poison,  and  appears  to  exercise  a specific 
influence  over  the  lungs  and  nervous  system. 

It  was  formerly  extensively  employed  as  a cos- 
metic ; but  even  here  its  use  is  dangerous,  since 
when  thus  employed  it  produces  spasmodic  trem- 
bling of  the  face,  commonly  ending  in  paralysis. 

Detection  and  Estimation. — Bismuth  in  solution  is 
thus  characterized : — 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  slightly  acid  or  in  alka- 
line solutions,  throws  down  the  black  tersulphiJe. 

Alkalies  precipitate  white  bismuthous  hydi-ate,  in- 
soluble in  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Potassium  chromate  throws  down  the  yellow  chro- 
mate, soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  insoluble  in  potash. 

Soluble  sulphates  produce  no  precipitate,  which 
fact,  in  conjunction  with  the  insolubility  of  the 
hydrate  and  chromate  in  potash,  distinguishes  bis- 
muth from  lead. 

M'  ater  throws  down  a white  basic  salt  in  solutions 
of  the  chloride  and  nitrate,  unless  a large  quantity 
of  free  acid  be  present.  ^Vhere  such  is  the  case,  or 
where  the  solution  is  very  dilute,  it  is  evaporated 
nearly  to  dryness  previously  to  the  addition  of 
water ; and  if  sulphuric  acid  be  present,  some  sodium 
or  ammonium  chloride  should  be  added.  The  basic 
salt  being  insoluble  in  fiirtaric  acid,  distinguishes  it 
from  antimony.  This  reaction  with  water  is  very 
characteristic.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  bismuth,  with 
reducing  agents  on  charcoal,  gives  a brittle  metallic 
beiid  and  a yellow  incrustation. 

Estimation. — When  bismuth  has  to  be  estimated  in 
those  of  its  compounds  which  are  free  from  adnuxturc 
with  other  metals,  tlie  body  is  brought  into  the  state 
of  nitrate  by  acting  on  it  with  nitric  acid,  diluting 
tlie  solution  witli  water,  heating  almost  to  ebidlition, 
and  precipitating  with  carbonate  of  ammonia.  In 
jiresence  of  hydrochloric  acid  the  precipitate  thus 
])roduced  would  contain  some  oxychloride,  which  on 
ignition  would  decompose,  and  part  of  the  bismuth 
volatilize  as  chloride.  In  such  a case  the  bismuth  is 
first  precipitated  from  the  acid  solution  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  the  tersulphide  wiushed, 
removed  while  moist,  together  with  the  filter,  to  a 
beaker  glass,  and  converted  into  nitrate  by  means  of 
nitric  acid.  'J’he  end  of  the  decom])osition  is  indi- 
cated by  the  separated  sulphur  assuming  a yellow 
colour.  The  remains  of  the  filter  p.aper  are  then 
filtered  off,  after  addition  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
the  filter  well  washed.  'I'he  filtrate  and  washings 
are  then  mixed,  and  the  bismuth  precipitated  with 
ammonium  carbonate,  the  solution  being  heated 
as  above  mentioned.  The  precipitate  is  to  be  col- 


lected in  a filter,  washed  with  water,  dried,  trans- 
ferred as  much  as  possible  from  the  paper  to  a 
porcelain  crucible,  and  ignited.  The  filter  is  then 
burned  separately,  and  the  ash  added  to  the  oxide 
in  the  crucible  and  weighed.  If  highly  ignited  the 
oxide  fuses,  but  does  not  decompose.  As  the  ter- 
oxide  contains  89 '6  per  cent,  of  metal,  the  amount 
of  bismuth  may  easily  be  calculated.  Bismuth  being 
usually  found  associated  with  other  metals — gene- 
rally lead,  silver,  copper,  arsenic,  and  iron — it  may 
be  interesting  to  give  the  process  whereby  the 
quantity  of  bismuth  is  ascertained  in  mixtures  of 
these  metals.  The  method  also  serves  to  detect 
adulteration  in  the  preparations  of  bismuth,  par- 
ticularly w'hen  compounds  of  those  metals  are 
used. 

The  ore  or  compound  is  treated  with  nitric  acid 
till  dissolved,  and  this  solution  filtered  and  diluted 
with  water ; the  washings  of  the  residue,  if  any,  are 
added,  and  a stream  of  sidphuretted  hydrogen  passed 
through  it  as  long  as  a preeijiitate  is  produced.  The 
vessel  is  then  gently  heated  upon  the  sand-bath  till 
the  whole  of  the  sulphides  fall  down ; these  are 
filtered  and  washed  with  water  impregnated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  substance  upon  the 
paper  is  next  digested  with  a strong  solution  of  sul- 
phide of  potassium,  wdiich  dissolves  the  sulphide  of 
arsenic,  leaving  the  sulphides  of  lead,  silver,  copper, 
and  bismuth,  which  are  separated  from  this  solution 
by  filtration  and  washing.  These  sulphides  are  then 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  solution  thus  produced 
largely  diluted,  and  the  silver  precipitated  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  When  the  silver  chloride  has  subsided, 
it  is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  and  washings  evapo- 
rated with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  till  the  latter 
begins  to  be  evolved.  Sulphate  of  lead  is  thus 
formed,  which  is  removed  by  filtering  rapidly  while 
hot,  and  w’ashing  the  precipitate  with  water  acidu- 
lated with  sulphuric  acid.  I'he  filtered  solution  now 
contains  copper  and  bismuth.  To  separate  the  latter 
mix  the  diluted  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda,  in 
.'liglit  excess,  add  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
heat  gently  for  some  time,  filter,  and  wash.  The 
compound  of  bismuth  on  the  filter  contains  some 
alkali,  to  remove  which  it  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid 
and  reprecipitated  by  ammonium  carbonate,  as  above 
directed.  The  precipitated  bismuth  is  then  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  before. 

The  quantity  of  each  of  the  other  constituents 
may  be  ascertained  by  weighing  the  precipitates 
already  procured  in  the  case  of  lead  or  silver.  By 
adding  ammonia  to  the  filtrate  containing  the  iron 
this  body  is  thrown  down  as  sesquioxide,  which  may 
be  collected,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The 
copper  in  solution,  after  the  precipitation  of  bis- 
I ninth,  is  ascertained  by  evaporation  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  to  decompose  the  cuprocyanide  of 
potiussium,  after  which  the  copper  may  be  thrown 
down  by  addition  of  caustic  potash  in  excess  and 
boiling.  The  black  precipitate,  consisting  of  oxide 
of  copper,  is  well  washed  witli  boiling  water,  dried, 
separat  al  from  the  filter,  ignited,  and  weighed. 
This  gives  the  amount  of  oxide  of  copper. 
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BITUMEN. — Asphalt,  Mineral  Pitch. — Bitume, 
Asphalti',  French;  Bcrt/pccli,  Erdpcch,  German;  /l.v- 
plialtum,  Latin. — Bitumen  is  a name  used  to  denote 
various  inflammable  substances,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  hydrocarbon,  of  a strong  smell  and  of 
different  consistences,  which  are  found  in  the  earth. 

There  are  several  varieties,  most  of  which  pass 
into  each  other,  proceeding  from  naphtha,  the  most 
fluid,  to  asphalt,  which  is  sometimes  too  hard  to  be 
scratched  by  the  nail.  The  most  important  forms 
ai’e : — 

Naphtha,  or  rock  oil,  a colourless  liquid  of  the 
specific  gravity  07  to  0-8. 

Pctrokum,  a dark  coloured  liquid  containing  much 
naphtha. 

Mineral  tar,  or  Maltha,  a viscous  fluid. 

Axphah,  a black  or  brown  black  brittle  resinous 
substance,  breaking  with  a smooth  conchoiJal  fracture. 
Besides  these  there  arc  various  forms  of  mineral 
ozoc.  rite,  or  ozokerit,  Urpethite  from  the  Urpeth 
colliery,  and  llatchettite  from  Mertiiyr  Tydville, 
which  are  various  forms  of  mineral  tallow. 

Extensive  magazines  of  bitumen  are  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  sometimes  found  on  the 
surface,  exuding  from  the  secondary  or  alluvial  strata, 
where  it  is  generally  met  with  ; but  it  is  never  found 
in  the  primary  or  older  formation.  The  manner  in 
which  natural  bitumen  was  formed  is  unknown,  but 
it  is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  heat 
and  moisture  on  organic  substances  which  have  been 
buried  in  the  earth  at  a bygone  period.  This  heat, 
when  exerted  upon  such  matters  out  of  contact  with 
air,  would,  as  is  well  known  in  the  laboratory,  effect 
a decomposition  analogous  to  destructive  distillation, 
but  different,  inasmuch  as  that  the  pressure  exerted 
at  the  same  time  would  effect  the  liquefaction  or 
solidification  of  many  of  the  gaseous  products  evolved 
in  the  process.  It  is  believed  that  a great  deal  of 
bitumen  is  formed  from  coal  or  lignite.  Sulpliuric 
acitl  by  the  aid  of  heat  decomposes  organic  bodies, 
and  gives  rise  to  compounds,  often  bituminous,  and 
very  similar  to  tlie  natural  product. 

The  laigest  bituminous  deposits  in  the  world  are 
those  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  Judea,  and  the  Pitcli  or  'Far 
Lake  in  Trinidad.  Besides  these  extensive  forma- 
tions, bitumen  is  found  in  many  otlier  parts  of  tlie 
world ; namely,  as  mineral  oil,  in  Persia,  the  Caucasus, 
Burmah,  the  West  Indies,  and  North  America.  And 
in  smaller  quantities  in  Italy,  Bavaria,  Hanover, 
China,  and  India.  As  asphalt  and  its  congeners 
bitumen  is  met  with  in  considerable  quantities  at 
flatten,  Bechelbronn,  and  Lobsaun  in  Alsace,  on  the 
Lower  Rliine  ; in  France,  at  Parc  and  I’yrimont, 
near  Seyssel  on  the  Khone,  in  the  department  of 
Ain;  at  Bastennes  and  Dax,  department  of  Landes; 
in  the  departments  of  Auvergne,  North,  and  at  Val 
de  Travers,  Neufchatel,  impregnating  a bed  in  the 
cretaceous  formation,  and  serving  as  a cement  to 
the  rock,  which  is  used  for  building  and  paving,  &c. 
Considerable  quantities  are  found  in  South  America, 
particularly  at  Coxitambo  in  Peru;  in  the  islands  of 
Cuba,  Barbadoes,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  A^Tst 
Indies  ; it  is  likewise  found  in  Albania  ; near  Naples, 


in  Italy;  in  Persia,  and  in  various  other  paits  of 
the  woi'ld. 

In  England  very  little  bitumen,  comparatively 
speaking,  has  been  met  witlu  It  is  produced  at  the 
coal  mines  of  Ilurlet  near  Paisley,  where  it  incloses 
crystals  of  calcareous  spar,  and  at  the  Odin  mines  in 
Derbyshire.  The  peat  cut  on  Downholland  IVloss, 
near  Ormskirk,  Lancashire,  has  been  found  strongly 
impregnated  with  it.  Considerable  quantities  of 
bituminous  limestone  are  found  in  East  Lothian,  in 
Scotland. 

These  deposits  are  more  fully  described  in  the 
article  Peti'oleum.  The  fluid  and  colourless  kinds  of 
bitumen  are  called  naphthas,  from  the  oriental  word 
nafata,  signifying  to  exude  or  pour  out,  as  this  curi- 
ous liquid  does,  into  the  water  of  pits  v orked  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Viscid  petroleum,  or 
rock  oil,  seems  to  be  liquefied  asphalt,  the  solution 
being  najihtha,  or  some  analogous  hydrocai-bon. 
Petroleum  chiefly  flows  from  beds  associated  with 
coal  strata.  Until  recently  the  Burman  empire  fur- 
nished the  largest  quantity  of  crude  naphtha,  but  of 
late  years  the  oil  from  the  Pennsylvanian  wells  has 
almost  entirely  replaced  Burmese  petroleum. 

A sandy  loam,  deposited  upon  alternate  layers  of 
siliceous  and  argilhiceous  matter,  resting  upon  a bed 
of  coal,  are  the  geological  characteristics  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  petroleum  is  met  witli.  The  clayey 
bed  in  contact  with  the  strata  of  coal,  which  is  of  a 
bluish  colour,  contains  the  volatile  fluid ; and  by 
sinking  a shaft  to  some  depth  in  tliis  strata,  the  fluid, 
or  rock  oil,  as  it  is  termed,  flows  into  it  with  some- 
times no  admixture  of  water. 

Petroleum  is  also  obtained  in  considerable  quantity 
from  the  district  of  Baku,  near  the  Caspian  Sea.  This 
locality  is  famed  for  its  inextinguishable  fires,  which 
have  continued  burning  for  ages.  They  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  ignition  of  the  inflammable  vapour 
exhaled  from  the  soil,  which  is  surcharged  with  the 
naphtha. 

'Phe  bitumen  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  that  of  the  Tar 
Lake  of  Trinidad,  as  well  as  the  viscid  varieties  of 
this  country,  and  of  many  other  parts,  such  as  those 
of  Bechelbronn  in  Alsace,  &c.,  are  apparently  pro- 
duced by  the  oxidation  of  liquid  petroleum. 

Naphtha,  or  fluid  petroleum,  is  produced  during  the 
distillation  of  bituminous  matters.  Large  quantities 
are  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  coal,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  pyroligneous  acid. 

Naphtha  docs  not  combine  with  water,  but  im- 
parts a peculiar  smell  and  taste  to  it.  With  strong 
alcohol,  ether,  and  essential  oils,  it  unites  in  all  pro- 
portions. It  dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus,  iodine, 
camphor,  most  of  the  resins,  wax,  and  fats,  as  also 
caoutchouc,  which  it  converts  into  a varnish.  Ordi- 
nary pitch  gives,  iqion  distillation,  a light  liquid  like 
natural  naphtha;  but,  according  to  IMansi'ield,  they 
are  not  identical,  for  the  former,  as  has  been  shown 
by  this  chemist,  IIoilmann,  and  others,  is  a compound 
of  many  volatile  liquid  hydrocarbons,  which  are  not 
found  in  the  latter. 

Naphtha  has  been  applied  to  several  important 
uses  in  the  arts.  It  is  of  great  value  for  out-door 
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illumination,  for  which  it  is  employed  very  exten- 
sively; it  is  also  much  used  as  a solvent  for  eaout- 
chouc  in  the  preparation  of  varnishes.  When 
incorporated  with  soap  it  is  said  to  deprive  that 
determent  of  its  causticity,  which  reacts  with  great 
irritation  upon  delicate  skins. 

Solid  bitumen  is  of  three  distinct  kinds — namely, 
the  earthy,  the  elastic,  and  the  compact;  the  latter 
is  termed  asphalt.  Earthy  bitumens  have  a brownish- 
black,  dull  colour,  with  an  eartliy,  uneven  fracture, 
and  soft  enough  to  take  an  impression  of  the  nail ; 
they  burn  with  a clear,  brisk  flame,  emitting  a power- 
ful odour,  and  depositing  much  soot.  Elastic  bitumen 
is  of  various  shades  of  brown  ; it  is  soft,  flexible,  and 
ehistic  ; it  has  an  odour  strongly  bituminous,  and  is 
of  about  the  density  of  water ; it  bums  with  a clear 
flame  and  much  smoke  ; by  a gentle  heat  it  may  be 
converted  into  a substance  resembling  petroleum  or 
iisphalt,  according  to  its  previous  consistence.  Like 
caoutchouc  it  takes  up  the  tracings  of  pencils,  and 
on  this  account  it  is  called  mineral  caoutchouc. 

Asphalt. — Compact  Bitumen,  Mineral  Pitch ; Bitu- 
men Judaicum,  Latin  ; Erdpech,  Berfipech,  Geinian  ; 
Goudron  Mine'ral,  French. — Compact  bitumen  or 
asphidt  is,  as  instanced  above,  extensively  dissemi- 
nated. It  is  of  various  degrees  of  quality,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  impurities  which  accompanies  it ; 
but  by  simple  operations  tlie  several  si)eeies  may  be 
reduced  to  a state  of  equal  purity,  and  the  asphalt 
then  possesses  nearly  the  same  properties  from  what- 
ever bed  or  country  it  is  obtained.  Asphalt  has  a 
density  less  than  water ; but  in  eonsequence  of  the 
ingredients  mixed  with  it,  the  gravity,  when  of  the 
purest  kind,  is  not  less  than  1-0  to  IdG,  and  fre- 
quently it  is  as  high  as  1 'G.  It  has  a black  or  brownish 
colour,  a resinous  appearr.nce,  a conclioidal  fracture, 
and  when  rubbed  a slightly  bituminous  odour ; it  is 
opaque,  brittle,  and  does  not  soil  tlie  fingers.  The 
method  generally  adopted  for  purifying  the  natural 
asphalts  is  by  boiling  or  macerating  them  with  hot 
water,  according  to  the  freedom  with  which  they 
l>art  with  the  earthy  and  siliceous  matters  in  sus- 
pension. During  the  action  of  the  water  the  sand 
and  other  ingi-edients  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  bitumen  rises  to  the  surface,  or  forms  clots 
on  the  sides  of  the  boiler,  whence  it  is  skimmed  off 
and  thrown  into  a large  cooler,  where  more  water 
separates.  To  purify  the  bitumen  thus  obtained 
more  completely,  it  is  thrown  into  a conical-shaped 
caldron,  and  boiled  for  some  time,  during  which  the 
water  and  volatile  matters  accompanying  it  fly  off, 
and  the  sand  and  other  mineral  substances  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  leaving  the  asphalt  in  the  form 
of  a thick  fatty  pitch,  in  which  state  it  is  sent  to 
market,  or  applied  to  the  Viirious  uses  which  it  is 
made  to  serve.  Such  is  the  method  followed  at  the 
Seyssel  iind  Bechelbronn  deposits,  and  in  various 
other  jjlaces.  In  the  former  of  these,  which  is  the 
most  celebrated,  there  are  three  beds  of  bituminous 
matter ; the  first  is  sandy ; the  second  calcareous  and 
very  fusible  ; and  the  third  calcareous,  and  not  easily 
fused. 

'I'he  Bechelbronn  variety  appears  in  the  form  of  a 


bituminous  sandy  deposit,  between  two  layers  of 
clay ; the  working  of  the  veins  in  both  places  is  carried 
on  by  shafts  and  galleries. 

The  bituminous  schist  lying  near  a stratum  of 
lignite  at  I^obsann,  when  acted  upon  by  boiling 
water,  manifests  a difference  in  its  nature  from  those 
mentioned,  as  the  bitumen  from  it  does  not  enter 
into  fusion  like  the  others,  but  rises  as  scum  to  the 
surface,  from  which  it  is  removed  by  skimmers  in  the 
usual  way,  and  remelted  at  a higher  temperature  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  off  water  and  sejiai'ating  the 
sand,  which  is  done  by  decanting  the  bitumen  after 
the  impurities  have  subsided.  The  clayey  and  sili- 
ceous residue  is  used  to  manufacture  gas,  and  the 
bitumen  employed  for  common  asphalting. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  the  asphalts  of  Seyssel 
and  Lobsann  are  very  tenacious,  and  in  cold  weather 
they  become  completely  solid;  the  Payta  deposits, 
those  of  Magdalena  and  Trinity  island,  yield  similar 
bitumens.  The  Bechelbronn  bitumen  is  viscous,  and 
of  a brown  colour.  It  is  applied  for  many  useful 
purposes,  particularly  as  a substitute  for  grease  to 
lessen  the  friction  of  machinery,  and  also  for  greasing 
the  wheels  of  carriages.  From  being  applicable  to 
these  and  similar  uses,  it  has  been  called  mineral  fat, 
Stein  oil,  Strasbourg  grease,  &c. 

Little  was  known  of  these  bodies  previous  to  the 
researches  of  Boussingault,  Ebelmen,  Beiitier, 
and  others ; but  by  the  labours  of  these  chemists, 
especially  the  first  two,  their  nature  and  composition 
are  now  pretty  well  understood.  Boussingault 
found  that  on  submitting  the  asphalts  or  bitumens  of 
Seyssel  and  Bechelbronn  to  distillation,  they  yielded 
more  or  less  of  a pale  yellow  oily  liquid,  which  he 
named  petrolene,  on  account  of  its  being  always  an 
essential  ingredient  of  petroleum.  When  those  bitu- 
mens are  heated  to  212°  nothing  passed  over,  show- 
ing that  they  contain  no  najihtha ; but  on  raising  the 
heat  to  about  450°  Fahr.  tlie  oil  was  disengaged. 
According  to  this  chemist,  this  oil  when  pure  is  of  a 
light  yellow  colour,  possesses  a bituminous  odour, 
ami  has  but  little  taste ; it  boils  at  536°  Fahr.  (280° 
C.),  giving  a vapour  of  the  density  9'415. 

'Fhe  specific  gravity  of  petrolene  at  G9°’8  Fahr. 
(21°  C.)  is  0‘891.  It  burns  with  a very  sooty  flame, 
dissolves  very  sparingly  in  alcohol,  but  ether  takes 
it  up  in  greater  abundance.  Its  composition  may  be 
represented  by  C.jyllg,,.  It  contains,  according  to 
Boussingault,  87-2  ^icr  cent,  of  carbon,  12T  per 
cent,  hydrogen. 

By  treating  the  petroleum — viscid  bitumen — of 
Bechelbronn  with  alcohol  it  assumes  great  consis- 
tency, and  the  spirit  becomes  charged  with  the 
petrolene ; but  it  cannot  be  wholly  removed  by  this 
solvent  even  when  submitted  to  distillation,  for  as 
the  alcohol  loses  its  fluidity  by  uniting  with  portions 
of  the  matter,  it  also  loses  its  solvent  action  in  pro- 
portion. 

The  best  way  to  proceed  is  to  keep  the  mixture  at 
a temperature  of  about  482°  Fahr.  (250°  C.)  by 
moans  of  an  oil-bath,  till  it  no  longer  loses  weight. 
By  this  means  the  petrolene  is  entirely  separated, 
and  a solid  body  remains,  which  is  black,  very 
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brilliant,  has  a "reater  density  than  water,  and  breaks 
with  a conchoidal  fracture ; it  burns  like  resins  in 
general,  leaving  a very  abundant  coke.  As  this 
body  possesses  all  the  characters  of  asphalt,  and 
forms  the  essential  part  of  thac  bitumen,  Bohssin- 
GAULT  named  it  asphaltene.  It  gave,  upon  analysis, 


— carbon,  74-2;  hydrogen,  9'9 — from  which  Bous- 
singault  derived  the  formula,  Cg^IIg.^Og.  Gerhard 
prefers  the  formula  C^oIIggOg,  and  considers  that 
asphaltene  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  petrolene. 

The  following  table  shows  the  composition  of  a 
few  of  the  bitumens : — 


Carbon.  Hydrosen. 

, „ PerCi'iil.  X’oi  Cent. 

Viscous  bitumen  of  Becnelbronn, 8s-0  12-0 

Virgin  bitmiien  of  “ 88-0  ll-O 

Liquid  bitumen  from  Hatten,  Lower  Rhine, 88'0  ll’G 

Solid  bitumen  of  Coxitambo,  near  Cuenija,  in  Peni, 8S'7  9-7 

Annexed  is  a table  of  the  analysis  of  several  asphalts : — 

Centosimalt.v  represented 


BUiimcn  of 
Bustciiiies. 


Bitumen  of 

Pont  de  Clutteau,  Auve 


Oxygen. 
Per  Cent. 


Bitumen  of 
Abru/.7.t. 


Nitrnpen. 
Per  Cent. 

10 

....  0-4 

1-6 


Bitumen  of 

Monasiier,  Haute  Loire. 


Oily  matters,. . I (. 

. ..  20-0  .. 

70 

Cafbon,  ......  I . 

. ..  3-7  .. 

7G-13  .. 

77-5  

77-61  .. 

81-8 

3*5 

Ilvilrogen, 

y-4l  .. 

. . . 9*6  ... 

_ . 8-4 

Nitrogen, 

1 ( . 

. ..  12*4  ... 

1-02  .. 

....  1-0 

Oxygen, 

12  G6.{ 

0-.5  . . - 

88 

Water, 



4*5 

Gas  and  vapor, 



4-0 

Quartz  sand  and  mica 

• • 1 , f 

60*0 

■ 1 i 

1 -80  . . 

.. 

100-0 

100-00 

1000 

100-00 

lOO-O 

100-0 

Bitumen  of  Bastennes  much  resembles  the  sand- 
stone variety  of  Seyssel,  but  it  is  much  richer ; it  is 
compact  and  homogeneous  in  appearance,  and  of  a 
dull  brown  colour.  Although  it  is  solid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  yet  it  softens  in  the  hand,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  pulverized.  Boiling  water  separates 
bituminous  matter  only  in  very  small  portions,  but 
ether  and  spiiit  of  turpentine  freely  remove  the 
whole  of  the  bitumen.  Alcohol  has  little  effect  upon 
it  in  the  cold,  and  dissolves  only  very  small  quantities 
at  a boiling  temperature.  This  b.tumen  is  used  in 
the  proportion  of  8 or  10  per  cent,  with  the  Seyssel 
asphalt  in  making  mastic. 

The  asphalt  of  the  Pont  de  Chateau  is  solid,  but 
likewise  softens  in  the  hand,  and  melts  completely 
at  a moderately  high  heat.  It  has  a conchoidal 
fracture  and  a fine  black  colour ; its  density  is  1 '068 
at  53°-6  Fahr.  (12°  C.).  It  dissolves  almost  com- 
pletely in  turpentine,  but  only  partially  when  treated 
with  ether.  If  it  be  thrown  upon  the  fire,  it  burns 
with  a crackling  noise,  and  scintillates,  on  account  of 
the  evolution  of  water ; wdicn,  however,  it  is  heated  in 
a glass  tube  gi'adually,  it  intumesces,  and  parts  with 
its  water  without  any  decrepitation. 

Asphalt  of  Abruzzi  is  solid,  very  brittle,  has  a con- 
choidal fracture,  and  shines  like  jet.  Ether  scarcely 
attacks  it,  but  it  is  largely  dissolved  in  essence  of  tur- 
pentine. At  5.5°’4  Fahr.  (13°  C.)  it  has  a density  of 
1T75;  it  begins  to  soften  at  212°  F'ahr.  (100°  C.), 
and  fuses  conqfietely  at  284°  Fahr.  (128°‘8  C.)  with- 
out losing  water. 

Three  kinds  of  bituminous  mineral  have  been 
discovered  at  Monastier,  in  Haute  Uoue,  which 
considerably  differ  from  those  above  mentioned, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  not  in  the  least  acted  upon  by 
boiling  water;  and  neither  agglutinate  nor  soften 
when  ignited,  but  bum  with  a vivid  flame,  leaving  a 
dark-brown  ash. 


Ether  and  oil  of  turpentine  readily  attack  these 
bitumens,  yielding  deep  red-brown  liquors,  but  do 
not  completely  dissolve  them ; alcohol  abstracts 
rather  more  bitumen  from  them  than  ether  and  oil 
of  turpentine.  When  distilled,  they  evolve  oils 
and  much  water. 

Bitumen  of  Cuba  is  largely  imported  into  Europe, 
and  passes  by  the  name  of  asphalt  of  Mexico,  or 
Chapopota.  It  comes  in  reality  from  the  environs 
of  Ilavannah,  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  where  it  exists 
in  abundance.  Dumas,  speaking  of  this  bitumen, 
says  it  is  solid,  very  brittle,  conchoidal  with  a large 
fracture,  and  of  a very  fine  black ; but  its  powder 
takes  a brown  tint ; it  exliales  a very  strong  though 
not  unpleasant  odour.  Grains  of  quartz  sand  may 
be  distinguished  in  it  here  and  there,  and  also 
particles  of  wood  and  straw.  Its  density  differs 
little  from  that  of  water ; some  pieces  swim  in  that 
liquid,  and  others  sink  to  the  bottom.  It  softens  at 
a moderately  elevated  temperature,  and  melts  com- 
pletely in  boiling  water  into  a thick  liquor,  which 
rises  and  fioats  upon  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a 
scum  or  pellicle.  Acids  and  alkalies  leave  it  intact. 
Alcohol  dissolves  a small  portion  of  it,  and  the  solu- 
tion afterwards  becomes  milky  upon  the  addition 
of  water.  Ether  and  oil  of  turpentine  abstract 
half  its  weight,  leaving  a granular  black  substance, 
fusible  at  a temperature  above  212°  Fahr.  (100°  C.). 
The  ethereal  extracts  have  a deep  red  hue,  and  when 
they  are  evaporated,  the  bituminous  matter  remains 
soft  and  transjiarent,  and  of  the  same  colour.  lyhen 
calcined  in  close  vessels,  it  swells  up  and  leaves 
about  OTO  per  cent,  of  a brilliant  and  extremely 
light  coke.  The  oils  which  separate  from  it  are 
brown  and  viscous. 

Considerable  quantities  of  bitumen  are  imported 
from  the  Dead  Sea,  in  Judea,  on  the  shores  of  which 
it  is  thrown  up  and  collected ; hence  its  commercial 
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n.ame  is  Jewish  bitumen.  This  variety  has  a density 

formed  into  asphalt,  for  several  rather  important 

of  I'lC;  it  resembles  ordinary  pitch  in  colour  and 

uses.  It  has  already  been  employed  for  impregnat- 

fracture.  Boiling  water  melts  it ; and  when  distilled 

ing  paving-flags  of  sandstone,  bricks,  and  other 

it  yields  a peculiar  bituminous  oil,  some  water,  and 

building  materials  ; it  comnuinicates  to  these  dif- 

traces  of  ammonia.  It  leaves  about  one-third  of  its 

ferent  objects  the  qualities  which  belong  to  itself. 

weight  of  charcoal,  which,  upon  being  burned,  affords 

It  is  sufficient  for  this  use  of  it  to  heat  the  tar  to 

an  ash  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  o.xide  of  iron, 

302°  Fahr.  (150°  C.),  and  to  plunge  in  it  the  sand- 

With  traces  of  lime  and  manganese. 

stone  or  other  materials  of  loose  texture  for  two  or 

The  d'ar  Lake  of  Trinidad  is  about  3 miles  in 

three  hours.  The  muriatic  acid  towers  of  alkali 

circumference,  and  of  an  unknown  depth,  and  forms 

works  have  been  constructed  of  such  materials,  and 

the  largest  bituminous  deposit  in  the  world.  It  is 

answered  exceedingly  well. 

situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  island.  The  odour 

Earl  Dundonald  first  proposed  to  make  pipes, 

from  it  is  perceptible  for  many  miles.  To  a distant 

pillars,  pedestals,  bases,  &c.,  from  Trinidad  bitumen. 

spectator  it  appears  like  a sheet  of  water  undisturbed 

Combined  with  cloth,  he  proposed  to  make  it  useful 

by  the  least  ripple ; on  a nearer  approach  it  looks  as 

as  a covering  for  ships’  bottoms,  between  the  vessel 

if  it  were  glass.  It  has  been  found  that  this  bitumen. 

and  the  metallic  sheathing,  and  as  a lining  for  coffins. 

which  is  quite  solid  at  the  surface,  is  soft  when  cut 

Another,  and  the  most  useful  of  his  applications  of 

into,  and  is  interspersed  with  cells,  which  contain 

this  important  substance,  was  the  coating  of  electric 

petroleum.  In  hot  weather  the  surface  of  the  lake 

telegraph  wires. 

softens  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  and  therefore  cannot 

Bricks  of  very  bad  quality  become  excellent  for 

be  walked  upon  at  those  seasons.  Large  fissures 

various  purposes  after  being  saturated  with  mineral 

frequently  occur,  and  from  this  circumstance  the 

tar  (see  page  3G3). 

pitch  is  supposed  to  float  upon  a body  of  water.  In 

It  is  a very  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  the 

the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  liquid  bitumen  is 

useful  arts  that  asphalt,  which  was  so  generally 

found  in  holes  and  fissures  in  the  ground,  to  the 

employed  as  a solid  and  durable  cement  in  the 

depth  of  about  2 inches ; the  soil  also  presents 

earliest  constructions  upon  record,  as  in  the  walls  of 

indications  of  volcanic  action.  The  bitumen  from 

Babylon,  for  e.xainple,  should,  for  so  many  thousand 

this  lake  does  not  easily  burn,  but  a gentle  heat 

years,  have  well  nigh  fallen  into  disuse  among 

renders  it  ductile  ; it  is  not  much  used  for  asphalting 

civilized  nations. 

purposes.  When  mixed  with  grease  it  answers  well 

France  has  lately  been  most  diligent  in  rendering 

for  coating  the  bottoms  of  ships,  to  protect  them 

this  article  subservient  to  her  comfort,  so  much  so 

from  the  small  worms  known  as  terediuef:. 

that  her  capital  and  large  cities  may  be  said  to  have 

Some  years  ago  asphalt  produced  an  industrial 

become  as  museun.s  of  asphaltic  appliances.  The 

fever  almost  without  a parallel  in  manufacturing 

mines  of  asphalt  in  Alsace  offer,  on  account  of  their 

annals ; at  that  j)eriod  the  product  was  extolled 

quality,  considerable  advantages  and  inducements 

beyond  measure,  and  uses  were  assigned  for  it  in 

for  her  advancement  in  this  department. 

every  branch  of  the  arts  and  manufactures,  even  in 

For  asphalting  roads,  streets,  »fec.,  the  two  great 

cases  where  common  sense  alone  might  have  been 

requisites  are,  first,  a concrete  or  bituminous  stone, 

sufficient  to  demonstrate  its  inefficiency.  A reaction. 

where  the  mineral  constituents  are  so  blended  and 

unfortunately  too  complete,  soon  took  place,  and  it 

enveloped  in  the  bitumen  as  to  be  unaffected  by 

fell  into  undue  discredit ; but  now  it  is  slowly 

contact  with  air  or  moisture  for  any  length  of  time. 

recovering  in  public  estimation,  and  it  is  certain 

and  also  to  be  able  to  resist  sudden  changes  of  tern- 

that  its  valuable  qualities  of  plasticity,  fusibility. 

perature  without  being  injured  thereby;  this  forms 

adhesiveness,  impenetrability  to  water,  &c.,  un- 

the  basis  of  the  asphalting.  Secondly,  a mastic  or 

changeableness  under  ordinary  conditions  of  the 

bituminous  cement,  which  may  be  occasionally  used 

atmosphere,  turned  to  account  with  discrimination 

with  the  former  to  give  it  more  fluidity,  and  which 

ami  judgment,  will  render  lasting  services  to  many 

is  in  like  manner  proof  against  air,  moisture,  and 

departments  of  industry. 

sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

The  chief  use  of  asphalt,  at  present,  is  in  making 

The  best  concrete  is  thought  to  be  that  from 

floors  and  laying  down  pavements  and  roads. 

Neufchatel ; it  is  massive,  of  irregular  fracture,  of  a 

A recent  application  consists  in  prei>aring  con- 

liver-brown  colour,  and  is  interspersed  with  a few 

duits  of  large  dimensions,  by  means  of  thin  tubes 

minute  spangles  of  calcareous  spar;  it  is  easily 

of  sheet  iron,  if  covered  externally  with  a coating  of 

scratched  by  the  nail,  but  is  still  very  irrefrangible. 

bitumino\is  mastic,  of  from  1 to  inch  in  thickness. 

When  exposed  to  heat  it  evolves  a fragi'ant  aiiibro- 

'riie.se  economical  conduits  were  devised  by  ]\I. 

sial  smell,  a projierty  which  distinguishes  it  from 

Cn.\>iEROi,  and  employed  by  him  in  Paris.  Pipes 

factitious  bitumen.  Its  density  is  2'114,  or  nearly 

of  bituminized  glass  were  proposed  by  M.  IIu’JTF.I!, 

equal  to  that  of  bricks.  'When  treated  with  oil  of 

and  made  in  the  glass-works  of  Rive-de-Gier,  but 

turpentine  it  affords  80  per  cent,  of  a white  pulveru- 

di  1 not  come  much  into  use. 

lent  carbonate  of  lime  and  20  per  cent,  of  bitumen. 

It  appears,  however,  that  bituminous  mastic  or 

The  qualification  giving  its  superiority  to  native 

asphalt  may  be  applied  to  a viiriety  of  purposes. 

bituminous  concrete  and  imistic  over  artificial  asphalt. 

analogous  to  those  which  have  just  been  indicated. 

is  the  intimate  combination  of  the  mineral  and 

The  tar  may  s,  rve  directly,  and  without  being  trans- 

organic  constituents  that  enter  into  their  composi- 
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tion.  No  artificial  preparation  of  this  kind,  whatever 
may  be  the  pains  bestowed  upon  it,  can  be  so  homo- 
geneously, or  its  constituents  so  closely  combined, 
as  the  natural  compounds,  for  no  means  are  em- 
ployed to  produce  these  necessary  qualifications 
further  than  a comparatively  feeble  heat,  whereas 
the  natural  substanee  must  have  been  formed  under 
the  influence  of  a high  temperature  and  an  enormous 
pressure ; hence  the  intimate  union  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal ingredients  is  exceedingly  perfect. 

The  concrete  from  Neufchatel  may  be  rendered 
suitable  for  asphalting  by  mixing  with  it  a definite 
amount  of  the  mineral  tar  of  Seyssel  or  Bcchelbronn, 
the  mixture  being  rendered  homogeneous  by  fusing 
it  in  a sheet-iron  caldron.  Common  tar  is  some- 
times used  for  the  purpose,  but  petroleum  is  much 
to  be  preferred. 

At  Lobsann,  the  asphalt  is  purified,  as  before 
stated,  by  the  action  of  boiling  water,  and  is  subse- 
quently fused  by  itself,  to  disengage  water  and 
volatile  impurities.  After  the  process  of  purification, 
it  is  melted  and  incorporated  with  bituminous  lime- 
stone, pulverized  and  dried.  When  the  mixture  is 
sufficiently  consistent  it  is  brought  to  a table  on 
which  sheets  of  paper  are  laid,  and  upon  these  a 
square  frame,  intended  to  receive  the  plates  of 
mastic,  is  placed ; the  ma.stic  is  poured  out  and 
spread  by  means  of  a heated  iron  roller.  There  is 
a division  in  the  frame,  by  which  two  plates  are 
obtained,  making  together  a little  more  than  a square 
yard.  The  plates  .are  s])iinkled  with  bituminous 
sand,  and  may  then  be  piled  up  in  stock  or  packed 
in  bales.  They  are  used  with  the  sheet  of  paper 
beneath  them.  When  laying  these  plates  they  are 
united  by  a hot  iron,  and  can  be  removed  and  sol- 
dered afresh  in  a similar  manner,  if  required. 

The  beautiful  mosaic  asphalt  of  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  in  Paris  was  laid  as  follows : — The  ground 
was  made  uniformly  smooth,  either  in  a horizontal 
plane  or  with  a gentle  slope  to  carry  off  the  water  ; 
the  curb  stones  were  then  laid  round  the  margin  by 
the  mason,  about  4 inches  above  the  level.  This 
hollow  space  was  filled  to  the  depth  of  3 inches  with 
concrete,  containing  about  a sixth  part  of  hydraulic 
lime,  well  pressed  upon  its  bed.  d'he  surface  was 
next  smoothed  with  a thin  coit  of  mortar.  Wlicn 
the  whole  mass  had  become  perfectly  dry  the  mosaic 
pattern  was  set  out  upon  the  surface,  the  mouhls 
being  formed  of  flat  iron  bars,  rings,  &c.,  about  half 
an  inch  thick,  into  which  the  fluid  mastic  was  poured 
by  ladles  from  a cauldron,  and  spread  evenly  over. 

The  mastic  was  made  by  roasting  the  asphalt  in 
an  oven  about  fO  feet  long  and  3 broad,  to  bring  it 
to  a fria^ile  state ; the  bottom  of  the  oven  was  sheet 
lead,  and  was  heated  by  a brisk  fire  beneath  it.  A 
volatile  matter  (petroleue),  to  the  amount  of  the 
one-fortieth  of  the  weight  of  the  sub.stance,  was 
driven  off,  and  the  residue,  after  roasting,  became  so 
friable  as  to  be  easily  reduced  to  powder  and  passed 
through  a sieve,  having  meshes  about  one-fourth  of 
a square  inch.  The  bitumen  destined  to  render  the 
asphedt  fusible  and  plastic,  was  melted  iti  small  quan- 
tities at  a time  in  an  iron  caldron,  and  then  the 
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latter  in  powder  was  gradually  stirred  in,  to  the 
amount  of  twelve  or  thirteen  times  the  weight  of 
the  former.  When  the  mixture  became  fluid  nearly 
2 gallons  of  very  small  gravel,  previously  heated 
apart,  was  stirred  into  it ; and  as  soon  as  the  whole 
began  to  simmer  and  acquire  a thick  syrupy  con- 
sistence, it  was  fit  for  use.  It  was  then  taken  in 
buckets  and  poured  into  the  moulds. 

Asphalt  has  been  had  down  in  a great  number  of 
the  public  places  and  streets  of  Baris.  The  pave- 
ments are  said  to  give  great  satisfaction,  from  their 
continued  cleanliness  and  resistance  to  the  air  and 
general  traffic.  In  London,  its  application  to  paving 
purposes  has  not  been  so  successful  as  anticipated, 
owing  to  its  slipperiness  in  damp  weather. 

In  making  asphalt  pavements  it  is  essential  to  boil 
the  bitumen  thoroughly,  in  order  to  expel  the  water 
and  volatile  oils,  with  which  it  is  always  imjireg- 
nated,  or  else  it  will  not,  when  laid  down,  resist  so 
effectively  as  it  might  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
neither  will  it  remain  unaffected  by  wear  and  tear. 
In  preparing  the  natural  asphalt,  it  is  better  to  jnd- 
verize  the  rock  by  means  of  heavy  iron  rollers,  than 
to  disintegrate  it  by  heat,  as  described  in  the  fore- 
going paragraph ; in  both  processes  for  sifting  the 
dust,  however,  a sieve  is  employed  of  ten  meshes  to 
the  inch. 

The  object  of  the  trituration  is  to  convert  the 
asphalt  into  mastic.  For  this  purpose  a certain 
quantity  of  vegetable  bitumen  is  added,  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  asphaltic  rock  then  transformed 
into  aspl-.alt  powder.  Thus,  for  those  operations  in 
which  the  cement  requires  to  be  endued  with  consi- 
derable elasticity,  the  proportion  of  bitumen  ought 
to  be  greater ; the  contrai’y  will  be  the  case  for  firm 
and  hard  substances ; and  this  proportion  will  still 
be  different  when  the  mastic  is  emjjloyed  as  a natural 
mortar. 

In  certain  cases  asphalt  is  used  in  the  state  of 
powder,  and  not  in  the  form  of  mortar;  but  this 
mode  of  applying  it  presents  disadvantages  which  it 
is  necessary  to  avoid,  in  order  to  obtain  the  condi- 
tions required  for  its  good  applications. 

The  most  advantageous  use  of  natural  or  artificial 
mastic  consists  in  apph'ing  it  to  the  imrpose  of  obvi- 
ating the  bad  effects  arising  from  moisture.  It  is 
excellent  for  protecting  houses  against  damp;  in  this 
case  it  ought  to  be  applied  in  thin  layers  to  cover  the 
whole  surface  of  the  ground.  It  may  be  used  as  a 
roofing ; for  cementing  tanks,  fountains,  and  cisterns, 
which  it  protects  from  any  infiltration ; as  a substi- 
tute for  pavement,  macadam,  and  flags,  in  roads, 
courtyards,  footwalks,  Ac.  Terraces  are  rendered 
iii’.permeable  to  moisture  by  means  of  a layer  of 
asphalt,  and  in  such  cases  it  proves  a highly  econo- 
mical substitute  for  sheet  lead. 

In  Claiudge’s  process  of  asphalting  the  blocks 
of  mastic  are  fused  in  a portable  boiler,  similar  to 
Fig.  1,  and  a quantity  of  mineral  tar  added,  in  the 
proportion  of  1 lb.  to  every  cwt.  of  the  mastic. 
The  tar  is  fused  in  the  boiler,  the  mastic  then 
introduced  to  the  amount  of  oG  lbs.,  and  the  whole 
repeatedly  stirred  to  prevent  depositions.  As  soon 
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as  the  contents  of  the  boiler  liave  been  properly 
molted,  the  cauldron  is  covered  over  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  after  which  the  renuining  qu.antity  of  the 
mastic  is  added,  and  its  fusion  proceeded  with  as 
above,  the  process  being  repeated  until  the  boiler 
is  full,  allowing  an  interval  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  between  each  operation.  When  the  mastic 
is  sulRciently  fluid  it  will  drop  freely  from  the  stirrer, 
and  jets  of  light  smoke  are  observed  to  issue  from  it. 
If  still'  mastic  be  required,  the  proportion  of  tar  is 


le.ssened.  and  a quantity  of  coarse  grit  or  river  sand, 
to  the  amount  of  '2U  or  30  lbs.  to  the  cwt.,  added. 

In  laying  the  asphalt,  the  greatest  attention  and 
care  must  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  a solid 
and  dry  foundation.  This  is  usually  accomplished 
by  removing  or  ramming  the  loose  earth,  an  i placing 
upon  the  bed  a layer  of  coarse  sand  mixed  with 
powdered  limestone,  in  the  proportion  of  seven  parts 
of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  and  the  whole 
pressed  or  beaten  solid ; upon  this  a second  layer  of 
finer  materials  is  laid,  compacted,  and  levelled ; the 
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bed  thus  prepared  is  allowed  to  dry  before  coating  it 
with  the  mastic. 

Fig.  2 shows  the  manner  in  which  ordinaiy  as-  ^ 
phalting  is  laid  down.  In  this  figure,  C is  the  bed  of 
coarse  concrete,  n the  second  and  finer  layer  of  the 
same  material,  and  a the  supenor  layer  of  asphalt. 

Unless  the  base,  or  concrete,  be  perfectly  dry  when 
the  mastic  is  poured  on,  the  work  will  not  be  sue-  ' 
eessful,  for  the  water  will  be  converted  into  steam, 
which,  i isuiiig  tlirough  tlie  fluid  niiustic,  will  c.ausc  : 
vni  .1. 


the  formation  of  holes  in  the  latter,  or  blister  it, 
and  ultimately  the  surface  will  crack.  For  this  reason, 
winter  is  the  worst  season  for  laying  uown  asphalt, 
except  in  places  under  cover.  To  counteract  in 
some  measure  the  evil  arising  from  the  formation 
of  steam,  it  is  found  advantageous  to  sift  fine  cinder 
dust  over  the  bed  of  concrete  previous  to  the  laying 
on  of  the  liquid  mastic.  The  depth  of  the  layer  of 
mistic  is  regulated  by  slips  of  wood,  so  arranged  as 
to  divide  the  surface  into  conipai  tments  of  convenient 
size,  and  when  laying  the  asphalt  these  compartments 
are  filled  up  alternatel , ; in  this  way  there  is  no  fear 
of  one  part  being  injured  or  defaced  by  the  work- 
man, as  the  alternate  layers  will  be  quite  .stiff  when 
the  intermediate  spaces  are  being  done.  A curved 
wooden  spatula,  to  which  a straight  rule  of  the  breadth 
of  the  compartment  of  asphalt,  and  the  ends  of  which 
move  upon  the  slips  of  wood  embedded  in  the  con- 
crete, is  affixed,  is  rolled  back  and  forth  immediately 
after  laying  on  the  mastic,  to  bring  it  to  the  proper  level. 

When  the  surface  is  to  be  retained  smooth,  a mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  fine  sand  and  slate  dust,  or  2 
parts  of  sand  and  1 of  hydi-ated  gj'psum,  or  powdered 
chalk,  is  sifted  over  it  before  it  is  completely  set,  and 
rubbed  in  with  a flat  heavy  wooden  tool. 

For  roads  and  pavements,  fine  river  gravel,  or 
coarse  grit,  is  scattered  thinly  over  the  surface  of  the 
mastic  before  it  is  hard,  and  beaten  into  it. 

AVhen  asphalting  suspension  bridges,  a sheet  of 
canvas  is  generally  spread  over  the  concrete. 

In  asphalting  damp  places,  such  as  cellars  and 
foundations,  a brick  invert  is  always  laid  in  asphalt 
beneath  the  concrete.  The  manner  of  doing  this  is 
by  placing  the  bricks  in  rows  at  the  proper  dejith  and 
slope,  and  pouring  a coating  of  asphalt  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  upon  them.  Before  the 
mastic  solidifies,  the  bricks  are  separated  a little  by 
passing  a knife  between  them,  thus  affording  the 
mastic  an  opening  by  which  to  seal  up  move  thoroughly 
the  connection.  The  concrete  is  afterwards  laid  ui)on 
this  bed,  and  the  layer  of  mastic  upon  this  in  the 
usual  way.  The  thickness  of  the  layer  of  mastic 
varies  according  to  the  attrition  to  which  it  is  to  be 
subjected  ; but  the  usual  depth  is  from  a quarter  to 
one  and  a quarter  inch. 

In  F ranee,  the  following  are  the  operations  pursued 
in  laying  it.  The  general  preliminary  is  to  dress  the 
ground,  and  beat  it  down  well  so  as  to  render  solid  ; 
it  is  then  covered  with  a layer  of  pitch,  4 inches  thick, 
and  this  is  again  covered  with  a thin  layer  of  mortar 
mined  with  fine  sand. 

The  pitch  is  left  to  harden  for  some  days,  to 
avoid  the  bubbles  and  swellings  which  would  other- 
wise appear  on  its  surface,  after  which  the  asi)halt  is 
spread  upon  it  to  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch  or  more. 

The  ingredients  are  applied  in  the  following  pro- 
portion per  square  metre — lOf  square  feet;  — 
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M.aslic, 44  pounds. 

Giavol, 2l)J  do. 

FOK  TlIKK.F-FJPTMS  OF  .VX  IXCII. 

Mastic .')3  pounds. 

Gravel, 30  8 do. 
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It  has  been  acknowledged  that  the  flooring  of  j 
stables  is  of  great  importance  to  the  health  of  the  ! 
horses ; this  has  caused  a particular  flagging  to  be 
sought  after,  w'hich  consists  in  spreading  an  asphaltic 
pitch  of  four-fifths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  on  the 
ground,  preWously  well  dressed  and  beaten  ; then,  by 
means  of  a grooved  iron  roller  which  is  drawn  along 
the  band  or  belt  of  bitumen,  a paving  in  relief  is 
obtained,  which  drains  off  the  water  well,  and  re- 
sembles that  laid  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

It  is  in  works  connected  v'ith  lines  of  railway  that 
the  use  of  bitumen  is  most  fully  appreciated.  Thus, 
the  copings  of  arches,  of  tunnels,  and  bridges,  when 
covered  with  a coating  of  pure  bituminous  mastic, 
unmixed  with  gravel,  completely  prevent  the  infiltra- 
tion of  rain-water.  As  the  earth-covering  above 
might  contain  stones,  which  would  penetrate  into 
tlie  bed  of  cement,  a coating  of  clay  is  generally 
spread  over  the  asphalt  to  the  depth  of  1 or  2 inches. 

For  constructing  terraces,  the  following  arrange- 
ments must  be  made : — • 

If  the  ground  of  the  terrace  is  of  masonry,  the  sur- 
face must  be  well  put  together,  and  the  joinings  care- 
fully closed  ; it  is  then  covered  with  a layer  of  asphalt 
half  an  inch  thick,  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  fine 
gravel. 

A\’hen  the  building  on  which  the  terrace  is  re- 
quired is  of  timber,  the  flooring  must  be  formed 
with  planks  at  least  four-fifths  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
arranged  very  close  to  one  another,  and  firmly  nailed 
to  the  supporting  beams  or  joists. 

This  flooring  is  spread  with  a layer  of  pitch  an  inch 
or  two  in  thickness,  mi.xed  with  a little  chopped  liay 
or  moss,  to  increase  the  elasticity  of  the  ground. 

The  pitch  having  time  to  be  well  solidified,  is  then 
covered  with  the  asphalt  in  the  same  manner,  and 
under  the  same  conditions,  as  in  the  case  of  terraces 
constructed  on  masoni’y. 

'riie  surface  of  the  layer  of  asphalt  ought  to  be 
grained  over  with  fine  sand,  firmly  compressed  and 
beaten  down,  to  intercept  as  much  as  possible  the 
rays  of  the  sun. 

The  application  of  two  layers  would  afford  still 
further  security. 

QUANTITY  OP  INGKEDIKNTS  EMPLOYED  PER  lOf  SQUARE  FEET. 

Asphnlt, 5.5  pounds. 

Gravel, 28-7  do. 

By  having  the  flooring  of  granaries  asphalted,  the 
different  kinds  of  grain  are  secured  for  a long  series 
of  years  from  the  damage  to  which  they  are  liable 
when  kept  in  the  ordinary  stores. 

In  the  lining  of  cisterns  and  reservoirs,  the  danger 
to  be  chiefly  apprehended  is  the  infiltration  and 
absorption  of  the  waters  which  they  contain.  'I’he 
mode  of  applying  asphalt  to  obviate  these  disadvan- 
tages is  exactly  the  same  as  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
construction  of  store-pits. 

Asphalt  is  also  employed  as  natural  cement  in  the 
construction  of  tunnels,  to  guard  against  the  infiltra- 
tion of  water,  and  thereby  avoid  great  inconveniences. 

The  principal  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  con- 
struction of  tunnels,  are  the  .same  as  when  this  kind  j 


j of  work  is  perfonned  in  the  ordinary  manner  ; only 
! the  stones  must  be  perfectly  dry,  andbruslied  clean, 
if  required,  to  facilitate  the  adherence  of  the  asphalt, 
which  ought  to  be  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness  between  two  consecutive  stones. 

Baboneau  in  vented  for  the  Yal-de-Travers  Asphalt 
Company  a portable  boiler,  or  melting  vessel,  pro- 
vided with  an  agitator,  by  means  of  which  the  fusion 
and  trituration  of  the  asphalt  with  the  bitumen,  and 
then  the  mixture  of  tlie  gravel  with  the  mastic  thus 
formed,  can  be  performed  at  the  place  where  the 
asphalting  is  to  be  done. 

This  improvement  has  done  much  to  promote  the 
application  of  asphalt  for  useful  purposes  ; it  is  no 
longer  necessary,  in  fact,  to  prepare  in  the  manufac- 
tory the  blocks  of  asphalt  and  bitumen,  an  operation 
which  required  a special  apparatus.  The  sub.stances, 
as  they  were  found  in  nature,  are  now  transported  in 
sacks  to  the  jflace  where  they  are  to  be  used  ; and 
tl'.e  melting,  trituration,  and  mixing,  are  perfonned 
on  the  spot  at  the  moment  when  the  substance  is  to 
be  laid  down.  Moreover,  the  melting  vessel  is  so 
ingeniously  constructed,  that  it  collects  the  gases, 
and  absorbs  the  greater  part  of  the  disagreeable 
odour  which  melted  asphalt  evolves. 

Artificial  Asphalt. — This  is  prepared  from  the 
tar  produced  at  gas-works.  To  jirepare  asphalt 
it  is  requisite  to  transform  this  liquid  tar  into  a fatty 
pitch,  and  for  this  purpose  the  essential  oils,  which 
hold  the  solid  matter  of  the  tar  in  solution,  must  be 
completely  distilled  off ; and  the  boiling  must  be 
continued  till  a sample,  when  cooled,  becomes 
nearly  solid. 

The  evaporation  of  the  tar  may  be  very  well  per- 
formed in  the  open  air ; but  if  it  be  desired  to  avoid 
the  odour  exhaled  by  the  essential  oils,  and  to  collect 
the  latter,  which  have  a certain  commercial  value, 
it  is  necessary  to  conduct  the  operation  in  close 
vessels. 

An  apparatus,  which  gives  very  good  results,  con- 
sists of  a still-retort  of  sheet  iron,  with  a bottom 
made  convex  in  the  interior,  placed  immediately 
over  a fire  ; the  products  of  the  combustion,  after 
striking  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  circulate  round  it, 
then  proceed  under  a second  boiler  to  heat  the  tar 
contained  in  it,  and  from  which  the  retort  is  re- 
plenished when  requisite.  This  vessel,  when  three 
quarters  full,  contains  nearly  24  cwts.  of  tar;  it 
should  be  perfectly  embedded  in  masonry;  the 
capital  itself,  by  which  the  volatile  products  escape, 
ought  to  be  covered  with  materials  that  are  bad 
conductors  of  heat,  such  as  ashes,  &c.  AVithout 
these  precautions  the  essential  oils  would  condense 
and  fall  back  indefinitely  into  the  evaporating  boiler. 
To  collect  the  oils,  they  are  made  to  pass  into  a tube 
cooled  by  a current  of  water  proceeding  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  to  that  pursued  by  the  vapoui-s ; they 
are  then  received  in  a close  vessel.  A tube,  branch- 
ing from  the  vessel,  conducts  the  uncondensed  pro- 
ducts outside  the  building  in  which  the  distillation  is 
performed.  This  precaution  is  necessary  to  avoiil 
the  risk  of  conflagration ; for  these  condensable  oils 
have  always-  a certain  tension,  and  consequently 
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yield  vapours  tending  to  diffuse  themselves  in  the 
atmosphere. 

"When  the  tar  is  brought  to  that  state  in  which  it 
assumes  a sufficient  consistence  on  cooling,  it  is  with- 
drawn through  a large  pipe,  and  received  into  a third 
hemispherical  boiler  of  cast  iron. 

To  prepare  the  bituminous  mastic  directly  from 
this  fatty  pitch,  the  latter  is  kept  in  a state  of  fusion 
by  a supplementary  fire  placed  unrler  the  cast-iron 
boiler,  and  chalk  in  sufficient  quantity  is  then  added. 
'I'he  chalk  ouglit  to  be  previously  ground  to  a coarse 
])Owder,  dried  on  plates  of  cast  metal,  and  then 
passed  through  a sieve  of  iron  wire.  By  adding 
heated  chalk  to  the  pitch,  the  mixture  is  accom- 
I)lished  better  and  more  rapidly.  The  mastic  is  more 
solid  in  proportion  as  a greater  quantity  of  chalk  is 
added  ; but,  on  the  other,  it  becomes  less  binding 
and  more  brittle.  To  mould  the  bituminous  mastic, 
and  thus  impart  to  it  a convenient  form,  a long  table 
is  spread  over  with  cast-iron  plates.  A frame  sur- 
rounds the  table,  which  is  subdivided  into  eight  or 
ten  compartments,  by  means  of  rules  of  about  6 
inches  in  height,  introduced  vertically  into  grooves 
formed  at  equal  intervals  in  the  long  sides  of  the 
frame.  The  eight  or  ten  moulds  obtained  by  this 
arrangement  are  coated  internally  with  a paste,  com- 
posed of  sixty  parts  of  water  and  forty  of  chalk,  and 
which  has  the  effect  of  preventing  the  adherence  of 
the  mastic  to  the  sides  of  the  mould. 

Two  barrels  of  tar,  of  4i  cwts.  each,  or  9 cwts., 
lose  by  distillation  one-fourth,  which  is  composed  of 
1 cwt.  3 qrs.  15  lbs.  of  volatile  essential  oils,  and  1 
qr.  13  lbs.  of  water;  there  remain,  therefore,  about 
C cwts.  3 qrs.  of  fatty  pitch.  The  essential  oils  pro- 
cured by  the  distillation  of  gas  tar  have  of  late  years 
received  much  attention  from  manufacturers,  on  ac- 
count of  their  utility  in  the  preparation  of  varnishes, 
and  for  lubricating  machinery,  as  illuminating  media: 
and  for  the  preparation  of  a superior  kind  of  lamp- 
black. (See  Coal-tar  Distillation.)  Again,'  by 
blending  it  with  coal  gas,  it  renders  its  illuminating 
power  greater ; for  this  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to 
pass  the  gas  over  the  surface  of  a shallow  vessel 
covered  with  these  oils.  Many  patents  have  been 
fiiken  out  for  apparatus  to  effect  this  mixture. 

Asphalt,  as  generally  used  in  this  countiy,  was 
fonnerly  made  from  ordinary  pitch,  boiled  down 
with  a species  of  dark-brown  bituminous  limestone 
from  the  Jura  mountains,  previously  ground  and 
dried  for  the  purpose.  'I'he  limestone  is,  however, 
only  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  better 
kinds,  for  chalk  is  often  substituted,  and  some  allege 
with  results  equally  good.  The  nroportions  fiiken 
are  regulated  by  the  use  to  which  the  mastic  is  subse- 
quently to  bo  applied  ; and  having  mixed  them  they 
are  boiled  down  to  a thick  liquid,  after  which  the 
seinifiuid  m.astic  is  run  into  square  or  circular  moulds 
to  cool,  when  it  forms  blocks  of  about  140  lbs.  each. 

Sometimes  ground  or  fine  stind  enters  into  the 
asphalt  in  equal  proportion  with  the  chalk  or  lime- 
stone; but,  in  some  instances,  only  half  as  much 
sand  as  of  chalk  is  used.  It  is  necessary  during  the 
fusion  to  keep  the  contents  of  the  caldron  well 


stirred,  as  well  to  prevent  the  tar  adhering  to  its 
bottom,  by  which  it  would  get  burned,  as  also  to 
bring  the  ingredients  into  intimate  combination  and 
to  give  the  mass  a homogeneous  composition.  As 
soon  as  the  whole  is  thoroughly  mixed,  the  proper 
consistency  acquired,  and  aqueous  and  oily  vapours 
are  found  to  be  disengaged  only  in  very  minute 
quantities,  the  asphalt  is  run  off  into  the  moulds  as 
before  stated  ; and  in  this  form  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
place  where  it  is  being  laid  down. 

Dr.  G.  Hand  Smith  has  recently  patented  a pro- 
cess for  making  artificial  asphalt,  waterproof  concrete, 
&c.,  which  promises  to  become  of  great  value  for 
sea  walls,  docks  and  harbour  works,  &c.  His  inven- 
tion consists  in  filling  up  the  interstices  of  any 
porous  substance,  such  as  brick,  burned  or  unburned 
clay,  soft  stones,  plaster  of  Paris,  &c.,  with  pitch  or 
tar  which  has  been  boiled  to  such  a consistence 
that  the  pores  or  cells  of  the  material  used  are 
completely  filled  with  solid  matter  when  cold. 

Other  hydrocarbons,  resins,  or  gums,  may  be  used 
instead  of  pitch  and  tar,  but  it  is  essential  that  the 
saturating  substances,  though  naturally  fluid  or 
semifluid,  can  be  so  changed  by  boiling  that  they 
lose  their  fluidity  when  cold ; or  they  must  be, 
though  hard  under  all  ordinary  temperatures  of  the 
atmosphere,  capable  of  reduction  by  heat  or  other- 
wise to  a fluid  condition,  so  that  they  will  penetrate 
the  porous  materials. 

If  tar  is  used,  it  is  first  boiled  long  enough  to  give 
it,  when  cold,  about  the  consistency  of  pitch,  although 
its  fluidity  is  retained  while  it  is  kept  hot.  In  the 
heated  tar  the  brick,  sandstone,  or  other  similar 
porous  material,  is  immersed  until  the  pores  are  com- 
pletely filled  with  the  liquid.  When  thoroughly 
saturated  the  material  is  removed  from  the  tar  and 
allowed  to  cool. 

When  pitch  is  used,  it  is  simply  melted,  and  then 
the  saturation  of  porous  material  effected  as  with 
coal  tar. 

Or  a mixture  of  pitch  and  coal  tar  may  be  used, 
provided  it  has  been  previously  so  long  heated  that 
it  will  harden  on  cooling.  jMerely  soaking  in  hot 
coal  tar  will  not  answer  the  purpose. 

By  an  adaptation  of  this  process.  Dr.  G.  Hand 
S.MITH  produces  a waterproof  concrete  of  great 
beauty  and  durability,  which  can  be  cut  or  turned 
in  a lathe,  and  is  susceptible  of  a brilliant  polish. 

Clay,  plaster  of  Paris,  or  chalk,  moulded  or  cast 
into  any  desired  fonn,  is  saturated  witli  gas  tar,  or 
pitch,  or  a mixture  of  the  two,  by  immersion  in  a 
boiling  bath,  until  on  removal  no  adhering  film  is 
perceived.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  touch 
or  handle  the  articles  on  removal  from  the  bath,  or 
they  will  probably  fall  to  pieces.  It  is  not  always 
necessary  for  the  fluid  to  penetrate  completely 
through  the  object  tre;ited.  Sometimes  saturation 
to  a slight  depth  only  is  desirable. 

Witliout  being  allowed  to  become  perceptibly  cool, 
the  saturated  material  is  then  heated  in  an  oven,  to 
drive  off  the  volatile  portions  of  carbon  or  other 
volatile  matter,  so  that  only  the  solid  and  non-volatile 
portions  of  the  carbon  shall  be  retained  in  the  pores. 
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The  degree  of  heat  to  which  the  articles  are  sub- 
jected of  course  varies  somewhat  with  the  material 
used  and  the  precise  result  sought  to  be  obtained. 
The  1 mating  and  cooling  should  be  gradual.  The 
proper  heat  is  usually  indicated  by  the  loss  of  odour 
and  the  toughening  of  the  material  treated. 

If  the  bath  consists  entirely  or  nearly  so  of  pitch, 
it  may  be  heated  to  a very  high  temperature,  and 
in  some  instances  no  after-heating  of  the  porous 
material  in  the  oven  will  be  necess  ,ry,  as  the  heat 
imparted  in  the  bath  is  so  great  that  in  cooling  in 
the  air  after  immersion  sufficient  volatile  matter  will 
be  driven  off.  If  the  objects  are  to  be  heated  to 
redness,  they  must  be  inclosed  in  retorts  to  prevent 
the  combustion  of  the  c '.rbon. 

Pulverized  clay,  plaster  of  Paris,  chalk,  and  the 
like,  may  be  first  mi-ved  with  coal  tar,  pitch,  &c., 
moulded  or  pressed  into  form,  and  then  subjected 
to  heat,  as  above  described. 

The  folio vving  is  the  mode  of  making  artificial 
asphalt  or  “carhonite”  (as  its  inventors  terra  it), 
for  building  sea  walls,  which  has  been  devised  and 
patented  by  G.  Hand  Smith  and  II.  C.  Paterson. 
The  new  transfer  docks  in  Glasgow  are  to  be  built 
of  this  material.  Th.e  outer  walls  are  of  moulded 
blocks  laid  in  courses,  the  space  between  being  filled 
in  with  the  carbonite  while  hot. 

Two  mixtures  are  made.  The  first  mixture  or 
compound  is  thus  composed  : — 

(3rdin,irv  green  or  boiled)  . i,  ■ 

coal  t‘ar%bout I ^5  parts  by  weight. 

Small  broken  stones,sand, ) . n-c  . i.  • i. 

or  shingle,  about......  j-  975  parts  by  weight. 

1000  1000 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  coal  tar  is  very 
small.  It  should  be  heated  before  it  is  used,  so  that 
it  may  flow  readily.  If  instead  of  green  or  boiled 
coal  tar,  the  ordinary  tar  from  which  the  heavy  oils 
have  been  distilled  should  be  used,  a larger  propor- 
tion will  be  required 

The  above  ingredients  are  mixed  in  a strong  pug 
mill,  at  a heat  which  is  gradually  increased  until  the 
pebbles  become  adhesive  to  the  touch.  When  the 
ingredients  have  been  brought  into  this  condition,  a 
second  mixture  is  introduced  into  the  mixing  appa- 
ratus This  mixture  is  thus  prepared Clay  and 
pitch  are  taken  separately,  in  about  the  following 
proportions : — • 

Pitch  abmit 250  to  33.5  parts  by  weight. 

Clav,  dried  or  anhydrous,  ) 

•'  j-  7.o0  to  Gbn  parts  by  weight. 

1000  10)0 

The  soliil  pitch  is  ground  with  the  dry  clay,  and 
the  powder  thus  produced  is  thrown  into  the  pug 
mill,  while  its  contents  are  adhesive  to  the  touch. 
The  propiortion  of  the  pitch  mixture  should  be  about 
12  per  cent,  viz.: — 

Of  the  first  compound,  almnt  880  parts  liy  weight. 

Of  the  second  compound,  about  120  parts  by  ht. 

1000 


The  whole  mixture  is  then  shut  in  by  a close  fit- 
titig  lid  (the  vessel  must  be  provided  with  a safety 
viilve,  and  may  be  heated  by  a steam  jacket  or  other- 
wise), and  the  heat  raised  to  about  2.50°  Fahr.,  ot- 
to a higher  temperature  in  proportion  to  the  hard- 
ness which  it  is  desired  to  impart  to  the  manufac- 
tured material ; it  should  not  in  any  case  be  carried 
higher  than  about  350°  Fahr.,  as  at  higher  tempera- 
tures the  plasticity  of  the  mixture  is  destroyed.  The 
mixed  ingredients  must  be  well  agitated,  so  that  the 
vapours  generated  may  diffuse  themselves  uniformly 
throughout  the  mass.  So  soon  as  a sample  is  found 
on  moderate  compression  to  become  hard  and  to  be 
tough  when  cool,  the  “ carbonite  ” is  removed  while 
hot  to  moulds,  where  it  is  pressed  and  shaped  into 
blocks  of  the  required  size.  1 y machinery  if  requisite, 
though  for  ordinary  purposes  a hand  rammer  suffices. 

A prominent  feature  of  these  carbonite  blocks  is 
that  for  sea  walls  or  piers  they  can  be  cemented 
together  with  a suitable  aspihaltic  cement  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  whilst  exposed  to  the 
action  of  moderate  waves. 

Concrete  thus  produced  is  of  very  great  tough- 
ness, and  when  fractured,  breaks  through  the  pebbles 
and  .stones  composing  its  mass. 

BLEACHING. — /t/naf/dweaf,  French ; Bleichen,  Ger- 
man.— Under  this  designation  is  understood  in  general 
the  elimination  of  colour  from  various  substances  by 
means  of  some  chemical  agent.  In  a special  sense 
bleaching  means  the  purification  of  certain  organic 
fibres,  and  of  textile  fabrics  made  of  them,  from 
coloured  and  other  impurities,  which  are  either 
naturally  associated  with  them,  or  are  added  for 
some  purpose  or  other  in  the  course  of  the  manu- 
facture of  such  fabrics.  It  is  in  this  sense  alone  that 
bleaching  is  understood  in  this  article. 

Bleaching  is,  as  already  stated,  the  result  of  a 
chemical  action  of  certain  substances  upon  the  colour 
of  the  fibre.  The  agent  now  almost  universally 
employed  is  chlorine,  which  is  used  in  the  shape  of 
bleaching  powder — a compound  consisting  of  chlorine, 
lime,  and  ox}'gen.  For  the  preparation  of  this  sub- 
stance, its  nature,  &c.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  Cm.oi:ixE. 

Bleaching  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  but  where  it 
originated  is  unknown.  It  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed that,  as  soon  as  human  know-ledge  extended  to 
the  manufacturing  of  clothing,  the  observation  was 
made  that  the  natural  shade  of  colour  in  such  fabric 
was  destroyed  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  and 
rain,  and  also  by  occasional  wasl.ing;  hence  the  idea 
of  bleaching,  by  con.stant  exposure  to  light  and  mois- 
ture for  a certain  period,  may  have  occurred.  But 
though  this  proved  very  efficient,  the  necessity  of 
having  large  fields  at  command,  and  the  great  amount 
of  labour  and  the  long  period  of  time  which  the 
process  required,  made  it  an  exjiensive  one.  Subse- 
quently sulphurous  acid  was  used  and  still  continues 
to  be  employed  in  many  cases. 

A cursory  notice  of  the  older  manner  of  bleaching, 
as  well  as  a brief  historical  sketch  of  the  improve- 
ments introduced  from  time  to  time,  may  prove  in- 
teresting in  this  place. 
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The  first  operation  was  the  steeping,  wliicli  con- 
sisted in  iininersiug  the  yarn  and  clotli  in  a cold 
alkaline  lye,  or  in  hot  water ; when  the  latter  was 
used,  tlie  steeping  la.sted  for  three  or  four  days,  but 
if  the  bath  was  alkaline,  forty-eiglit  hours  sufficed. 

The  goods  after  this  steeping  were  washed  and 
boiled  for  four  or  five  hours,  ag.iin  washed,  and  ex- 
posed on  the  gi’ass  to  sun  and  air  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  After  this  period  they  were  again  boiled, 
or,  as  it  was  termed,  “bucked,”  washed,  and  again 
exposed  on  the  gniss,  or  “ crofted,”  as  before.  The 
alternate  operations  of  bucking,  washing,  and  croft- 
ing, were  repeated  five  cimes,  the  strength  of  the 
alkaline  lye  being  reduced  at  each  successive  wasliing. 

Having  performed  these,  the  next  course' was  the 
souring,  which,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, consisted  in  keeping  the  goods  steeped  during 
several  weeks  in  sour  milk.  A writer  at  this  period. 
Dr.  IloPK,  sugge.sted  the  use  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
instead  of  the  milk,  and  by  this  improvement  the 
time  of  souring  was  sliortened  to  about  ten  or 
twelve  hours.  The  bleaching  was  not,  however, 
finished  with  this  operation  ; the  boiling,  wash- 
ing, souring,  and  crofting,  liad  to  be  renewed 
and  continued  tiU  the  cloth  appeared  perfectly 
clear,  and  quite  colourless.  The  period  of  bod- 
ing, &c.,  varied  according  to  tlie  quality  of  the 
goods ; linens  were  seldom  finished  in  less  than 
six  months,  and  cottons  required  from  six 
weeks  to  three  months. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  explanations 
wliich  older  chemists  offered  concerning  the  changes 
effected  during  the  above  described  course  of  opera- 
tion ; they  have  proved  more  or  less  inaccurate. 
Modern  writers  seem  to  agree  that  the  principal 
action  which  takes  place  during  croft- bleaching  is  the 
combination  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  colour- 
ing matter,  resulting  in  a compound  which  can  be 
dissolved  out  by  water  or  alkaline  liquors  on  boiling. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  course  of  opera- 
tions as  now  executed,  a little  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  nature  of  the  materials,  and  also  of  the 
inqiurities  with  which  they  are  impregnated.  Upon 
examination  it  will  be  found  that  considerable  dif- 
ference exists  between  a sample  of  cotton,  hemp,  or 
flax  fibre,  and  one  of  wool  ( r silk  ; hence  the  neces- 
sity of  apjilying  different  methods  for  their  purification 
becomes  apparent. 

Tlie  materials  which  enter  into  the  formation  of 
cloths  and  other  fabrics  are  either  of  vegetable  or 
animal  origin  ; the’  first  chuss  includes  cotton,  flax, 
hemp,  and  some  others  ; tlie  second,  wools  and  silks. 

Cotton  (('oton,  French  ; Jhiiimimllc.  German)  is 
the  filamentous  down  enveloping  the  seeds  of  sevend 
species  of  Ooxtiyjiiuiii,  a plant  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  of  Malviicae.  The  most  impoi-tant  species 
are : — 

1.  Gons.  hcrhaccum,  Linn.,  an  annual  shrubby  plant 
of  about  3 feet  high,  iiuligenous  in  Asia  and  Egyjit, 
whence  it  was  transplanteil  to  Asia  Minor,  South 
Italy,  Sicily,  Malta,  and  Spain.  Fig.  1 is  a drawing 
of  the  cotton  pod  and  flower  of  this  plant. 

2.  6'tiw.  reaches  a height  of  15  feet. 


indigenous  in  the  West  Indies,  but  occurring  also  in 
Africa  and  America. 

3.  Go.v.s-.  relif/iomm,  with  a brownish-yellow  fibre, 
at  home  in  China  and  India. 


Fig.  1. 


4.  Goss.  Mrsutum,  the  hairy  American  cotton,  of 
about  6 feet  height,  largely  cultivated  in  North  and 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

Fig.  2. 


5.  Goss,  arhoreum,  perennial,  attaining  to  a height 
of  20  feet,  to  be  found  in  southern  Europe  and  in 
America. 

The  fibres  of  cotton,  as  shown  by  the  mici'oscope. 
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are  represented  by  the  preceding  sketcli — Fig.  2 — i 
in  wliich  the  fibres  of  cotton  and  flax  are  contrasted. 
The  fibres,  a,  are  from  raw  cotton  prepared  for 
manufacture ; the  fibres,  B,  are  those  of  raw  flax 
before  spinning;  and  the  fibres  denoted  by  C,  are 
those  of  unravelled  threads  of  manufactured  flax. 
All  the  fibres  figui'ed  represent  each  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  ai-e  magnified  400  times  in  diameter. 
They  vary  in  thickness  from  to 
inch.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  cotton  fibres,  as 
thus  revealed  by  the  microscope,  are  somewhat  flat, 
two-edged,  or  triangular,  never  or  extremely  seldom 
cylindrical,  but  contorted,  especially  when  moistened, 
and  occasionally  widened  out,  in  which  case  they  are 
frequently  marked  with  lines  running  in  a direction 
oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  fibre.  This  construction 
causes  tlie  fibres  to  adhere  to  each  otlier  and  causes 
cotton  clothing  to  give  warmth.  The  fibres  of  flax, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  straight  notched  tubes  with 
a smootli  surface. 

The  principal  constituent  of  the  cotton  fibre  is 
cellulose,  wdnch  forms  tlie  substance  of  the  cell ; 
over  this  lies  a delicate  skin,  the  cuticula,  which  is 
not  composed  of  cellulose.  We  learn  this  from 
the  different  beliaviour  of  the  two  towards  certain  re- 
agents. A solution  of  cupric  oxide  in  ammonia  attacks 
the  cellulose  portion  of  the  fibre,  causing  it  to  swell 
up  into  a gelatinous  mass,  but  leaves  the  cuticula, 
wdiich  is  broken  into  pieces,  unchanged ; on  adding 
some  hydric  sulphate,  and  subsequently  a drop  of 
tincture  of  iodine,  the  cellulose  becomes  blue,  the 
torn  cuticula  yellow. 

Cellulose  is  insoluble  in  cold  and  hot  water,  in 
dilute  acids  and  lyes,  in  alcohol,  ether,  fats,  and 
volatile  oils,  but  dissolves  easily  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  is  likewise  destroyed  by  strong 
solutions  of  caustic  alkalies.  Cream  of  lime,  even 
hot,  does  not  affect  it;  but  if  the  lime  is  allowed 
to  become  dry  upon  the  fabric,  it  soon  reduces 
the  fibre  to  pow'der — probably  in  consequence  of  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  at  the  expense 
of  the  carbon  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  cellulose. 

Cellulose  possesses  tlie  same  empirical  composi- 
tion as  starch,  gum,  and  sugar,  which  is  usually 
expressed  by  the  formula  Cgll^yO^. 

The  otlier  not  mineral  constituents  of  the  cotton 
fibre  are  very  little  known;  all  that  seems  to  have 
been  ascertained  about  them  is  that  they  are  gums, 
resins,  and  fatty  matters.  It  is  these  substances 
which  necessitate  the  purifying  processes  to  which 
the  fabrics  have  to  be  submitted,  preliminary  to  the 
bleaching  action  proper. 

Besides  those  natural  impurities,  there  are  those 
which  the  fabrics  take  up  m the  course  of  their  pre- 
paration. Such  are  the  weaver’s  dressing,  which  is 
usually  starch  or  size,  and  the  perspiration  and  filth 
from  the  hands  of  the  workmen. 

d'he  task  of  the  bleacher  would  be  easy  if  he  had 
only  to  deal  with  the  vegetable  fibres  of  the  textile 
fabric,  and  the  colouring  matters  naturally  occurring 
in  it;  but  the  presence  of  fatty,  and  still  more  of  the 
resinous  bodies,  renders  the  bleaching  operation  very 
complicated.  These  bodies  are  not  readily  attacked 


by  chlorine,  and  if  the  operator  were  to  persevere  in 
the  application  of  this  agent  until  fats,  resins,  &c., 
had  been  eliminated,  he  would  by  that  time  also  have 
destroyed  the  fibres  of  the  fabric.  Other  means  have 
therefore  to  be  used  before  the  treatment  with  chlorine 
can  be  resorted  to. 

The  bleaching  process,  as  now  practised,  dates 
from  about  the  year  1828,  when  machinery  was  made 
to  supersede  manual  labour.  D.  Bentley  (of  Pen- 
dleton) made  the  first  efforts  in  this  direction  ; and 
although  his  early  proceedings  were  not  adapted  to 
successfully  compete  with  the  rapidly  developing 
improvements  of  the  succeeding  years,  yet  they  pos- 
sess the  merit  of  having  given  the  first  impulse  to 
the  movement.  Among  the  foremost  of  those  whose 
labours  greatly  contributed  to  the  mechanical  improve- 
ment of  the  bleaching  operation  is  John  Gbaiiam  of 
Staleybridge.  Ills  arrangements,  which  greatly  as- 
sisted to  bring  the  bleaching  process  to  its  present 
simple  and  almost  entirely  mechanical  form,  have 
been  adopted  by  neatly  every  bleacher  in  Great 
Britain.  They  are,  besides  having  the  advantage  of 
speed  in  the  manipul.ition,  valuable  on  account  of 
considerably  lessening  the  quantities  of  the  chemical 
agents  required. 

The  wliole  operation  of  bleaching  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  stages,  of  which,  however,  one 
or  the  other  can,  according  to  circumstances,  be 
omitted: — Stamping  and  ending;  singeing;  scour- 
ing with  water;  bucking  with  lime  water  and 
washing ; scouring ; scouring  with  caustic  alkali  and 
washing  ; treating  with  bleaching  liquor ; scouring  ; 
steeping ; bucking  with  caustic  soda  or  its  carbonate ; 
souring ; washing  and  squeezing ; mangling ; 
starching  and  dyeing ; calendering,  folding,  and 
stamping. 

Stamping  and  Ending. — ^’I’liis  affords  little  interest 
to  the  chemist ; but  to  make  the  subject  as  complete 
as  possible,  it  will  be  briefly  noticed.  As  soon  as 
the  goods  enter  the  bleacher’s  establishment  it  is 
necessary,  to  prevent  confusion  afterwards,  that  each 
lot  should  be  marked  with  the  owner’s  name,  so 
that  at  the  termination  of  the  work  little  difficulty 
may  present  itself  in  delivering  the  goods.  With 
this  view  a person  takes  each  piece,  and  stamps  on 
one  end  the  name  of  the  owner  with  a brand  of 
wooden  letters  dipped  in  coal  tar,  a body  that 
remains  unacted  upon  during  the  usual  operations. 
By  washing  well  with  soap  and  rubbing  between  the 
hands,  however,  it  will  ultimately  be  obliterated. 
Some  finer  qualities  of  goods,  instead  of  being 
marked  with  this  material,  have  the  initials  or  full 
name  inserted  in  some  im.elible  coloured  thread,  or 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  several  pieces  are  then  stitched  end  to  end,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  subsequent  bleaching. 

Singeing. — U'his  operation  is,  like  the  above,  a pre- 
paratory one,  and  consists  in  singeing  or  burning  off 
the  loose  fibres  or  flocks  on  the  surface  of  the  cloth; 
were  these  permitted  to  remain  they  would  very 
much  injure  the  appearance  of  the  bleached  goods. 
The  usual  method  of  performing  this  part  of  the 
wor  k is  to  pass  the  work  over  red-hot  rollers  at  such 
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a velocity  that  the  body  of  the  threads  is  uninjured, 
although  the  loose  fibres  are  consumed. 

A few  years  ago  J.  Hall,  of  Nottingham,  proposed 
to  effect  the  singeing  by  drawing  the  cloth  over  the 
open  fiame  of  gas,  and  the  process  is  said  to  have 
worked  well;  but  of  late  it  has  almost  entirely  gone 
out  of  use. 

The  apparatus  employed  for  singeing  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  3.  The  cloth,  whicli  is  wound  upon 
the  revolving  drum,  a,  piissss  over  the  guide-roller,  a', 
and  is  thence  drawn  across  the  red-hot  plate,  b.  A 


second  guide-roller,  a",  brings  it  next  in  contact 
with  a cylinder,  c,  which  partially  dips  into  water, 
and  thereby  extinguishes  all  sparks  before  the  cloth  is 
drawn  upon  the  cylinder,  d.  Two  frames,  e,  are  so 
arranged  that  by  their  means  the  cloth  can  be 
brought  into  greater  or  lesser  proximity  to  the  plate. 
The  plate  is  heated  from  below  by  an  open  fire,  and 
the  Vcapours  produced  are  drawn  off  from  the  covered 
singeing  space  by  two  flues. 

Goods  which  are  to  be  printed  with  superior 
))atterns  and  colours  must  be  singed  on  both  sides; 
ordinary  goods,  which  come  undyed  into  the  market, 
are  often  not  singed  at  all. 

In  some  factories  tlie  singeing  takes  place  after 
the  bleaching;  but  the  general  experience  seems  to 
point  to  the  advisability  of  giving  prceedence  to  the 
former  operation. 

Scditriiifi. — The  goods  are  next  submitted  to  soak- 
ing and  scouring.  'I'his  oi)eration  requires  some  art 
as  well  .as  knowledge  to  perform  it  satisfactorily. 
Everything  depends  here  upon  an  uniform  soaking 
of  all  the  jiarts.  and  tliis  could  only  slowly  be 
obtained  if  the  cloth  were  thrown  into  the  water  in 
regular  folds.  'I’o  avoid  such  an  expenditure  of  j 
time  the  j>ieces  arc  drawn  through  a tubular  ring, 
the  diameter  of  whieh  is  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  | 
the  width  of  the  cloth,  whereby  they  tike  the  form  '■ 


of  a rope  ; they  are  then  coiled  up,  tied  by  a string 
to  prevent  their  becoming  loose,  and  thrown  into  a 
cistern.  They  remain  here  until  they  get  thoroughly 
penetr.ated,  .after  which  the  water  is  dr.awn  off  and 
replaced  by  some  of  120°  to  140°  Fahr.  (48°'8  to  60°  C.), 
wherein  the  goods  are  left  for  thirty-six  hours,  during 
which  time  the  glutinous  matter  of  the  size  entei’S 
into  fermentation ; this  process  must,  however,  be 
checked  as  soon  as  it  has  re.ached  the  proper  limit, 
for,  if  allowed  to  go  on  without  restraint,  putrefac- 
tion would  ensue,  which  would  fin.ally  attack  and 
destroy  the  fibres  of  the  cloth. 
IM.any  bleachers  dispense  with 
the  fermentation  altogether,  and 
prefer  boiling  the  goods  re- 
peatedly in  weak  milk  of  lime 
or  alkaline  lyes.  In  the  case  of 
muslin  goods,  however,  prefer- 
ence is  generally  given  to  the 
fermentation  method,  on  account 
of  the  perfect  manner  in  which 
it  eliminates  the  gluten.  After 
the  decomposition  the  pieces 
are  washed  or  scoured  in  a vat, 
either  by  the  dash-wheel  or  some 
other  convenient  .apparatus. 

Fig.  4 is  a drawing  of  the 
dash-wheels.  A cylindrical  box, 
of  about  6 feet  diameter  and 
feet  depth,  revolving  upon 
its  own  axis,  is  divided  by  two 
vertically  intersecting  perfor- 
ated plates  into  four  divisions. 
Each  of  the  divisions  is  provided 
at  the  front  with  an  opening, 
through  which  the  pieces  of  cloth 
.are  introduced,  whilst  the  water  enters  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  wheel  is  set  into  slow  motion,  causing 
the  cloth  to  toss  from  side  to  side,  and  thus  washing 
it  tl.oi'oughly  in  eight  to  ten  minutes. 


Fig.  4. 


A scouring  m.achine  of  still  greater  effect  is  that 
constructed  by  G.  JIatiieu.  Fig.  b represents  a lateral. 
Fig.  6 a front  view  of  it.  By  this  machine  the  cloth, 
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the  ends  of  which  had  been  joined  to  one  auotlier,  is 
taken  several  times  througli  water,  and  after  each 
passage  squeezed  between  cylinders  in  order  to  separ- 
ate by  friction  the  particles  of  impurity.  The  cylin- 
ders a and  0 are  of  wood  (usually  pine)  ; a is  about 
8 feet  long  and  foot  in  diameter,  b of  the  same 
length,  but  '2  feet  in  diameter ; the  middle  portion  of 
the  upper  cylinder  is  thickened  by  a strong  piece  of 
cloth,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  increase  at  that 
spot  the  pressui’e  of  the  cylinders  upon  the  goods  ; 
c d is  a wooden  beam  provided  with  plugs,  which 
conduct  the  piece  in  spiral  lines  from  the  upper 
cylinders  to  the  cylinder  r,  and  from  this  back  again 
to  the  upper  two ; h h is  the  water  trough  in  which 
r is  fixed ; p is  a water  pijie,  provided  with  a valve, 
t : m m are  two  rings  of  glass  or  hard  wood,  fixed 
upon  movable  holders  on  both  sides  of  the  machine, 

Uis.  5. 


which  serve  to  regulate  the  tension  of  the  cloth. 
'I'lie  levers,  ii\  press  the  upper  cylinder,  a,  against 
the  lower,  h,  and  they  govern  thus  the  amount  of 
pressure  excited  upon  the  cloth  passing  through  the 
cylinders ; the  screw,  s,  is  capable  of  increasing  the 
effect  of  the  levers.  In  the  operation  the  piece 
passes  through  tlie  eye,  m,  over  the  cylinder,  «,  round 
this  between  a and  b,  over  tlie  beam,  c d,  tlirough  the 
water  in  h h round  r,  from  whence  it  ascends  across 
tlie  back  of  c d to  the  upper  cylinders,  and  repeats 
this  way  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  until  it 
finally  leaves  the  machine  at  a'.  It  is  obvious 
from  the  accompanying  diagrams  that  two  lots  of 
goods  are  simultaneously  washed  in  the  apparatus, 
which  enter  on  left  and  right  sides,  and  leave  it 
together  at  a'. 


This  machine  is  capable  of  scouring  800  pieces  (of 
35  yards  each)  in  an  hour,  and  requii'cs  only  about 
200  lbs.  of  water  for  every  piece. 

Backimj. — The  boiling  or  bucking  with  alkaline 
liquids  has  for  its  object  the  abstraction  of  the  small 
portion  of  the  fat  naturally  present  in  the  fibre,  and 
also  that  casually  added ; likewise,  the  removal  of 
the  residual  portions  of  the  gluten.  For  a long  time 
potash  and  soda  lyes  were  used  for  bucking  the  goods, 
but  at  present  lime  is  used,  and  is  found  to  answer 
admirably,  in  consequence  of  its  energetic  action 
upon  fatty  matters,  forming  with  them  an  insoluble 
calcareous  soap.  It  is  not  known  who  first  em- 
ployed it,  but  it  encountered  a great  deal  of  opposi- 
tion. It  was  contended  that  it  destroyed  the  fabiic, 
that  it  formed  with  the  fatty  bodies  insoluble 
soaps,  which  could  not  be  washed  away,  and, 
worst  of  all,  that  the  lime  soap  united 
with  the  colouring  matters,  and  thus 
gave  the  goods  a dark  appearance. 
But  none  of  these  objections  are 
valid ; the  first  can  only  happen 
through  an  immoderate  use  of  lime ; 
the  second  difficulty  is  got  over  by 
decomposing  the  lime  soap  with  an 
acid;  the  last  grievance  is  true  enough, 
but  is  still  no  grave  impediment  to 
the  use  of  lime,  since  the  dark  colour 
is  easily  destroyed  during  subsequent 
operations.  The  treatment  with  lime 
has  the  advantage  that  the  resinous 
coating  is  removed  from  the  fibre,  and 
that  consequently  the  chlorine  has 
ready  access  to  the  latter.  Experi- 
ments have  shown  that  the  strength 
of  the  cloth  is  not  injured  by  being 
boiled  w'ith  lime  water  for  two  hours; 
it  is  necessary,  how'cver,  that  it  should 
be  of  a certain  strength,  and  likewise 
that  the  pieces  of  cloth  should  be 
covered  over  with  the  lye,  stirred 
repeatedly  during  the  boiling,  and 
washed  immediately  after  being  taken 
out,  in  order  tr  prevent  the  absoi  p- 
tion  of  carbonic  acid,  which  would 
form  carbonate  of  lime  on  the  cloth, 
and  thereby  destroy  it  in  a great 
measure.  It  has  been  also  observed,  that  ebulli- 
tion in  water,  or  in  a soda  lye,  marking  3°  Twaddle, 
or  T015,  at  a pressure  of  ten  atmospheres,  not- 
withstanding that  the  alkaline  liquor  may,  during 
the  boiling,  acquire  double  the  density  which  it 
originally  possessed,  does  not  affect  the  goods; 
neither  are  they  injured  by  boiling  under  atmo- 
spheric pressure  in  a lye  of  1‘07U  specific  gravity, 
or  14°  T. ; or  by  being  immersed  in  a solution  of 
bleaching  powder,  capable  of  decoloring  three  times 
its  volume  of  a test  solution  ol  svdphindigotic  acid 
for  eight  hours,  and  by  being  afterwards  dipped  in 
suliihuric  acid  of  specific  gi'avity  TOUT  or  nearly  14°; 
or  by  being  steeped  for  eighteen  hours  in  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid  of  7°  T.  As  a rule,  how- 
ever, the  bleachers  seldom  employ  solutions  of  the 
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strengths  specified,  since  the  weaker  liquors  yield 
equally  good  results. 

The  boiler,  or  “kier,”  in  which  the  bucking  is  exe- 
cuted, is  either  one  in  which  the  lye  is  in  contact 


with  the  goods,  or  one  which  receives  its  lye  from  a 
separate  vessel.  Formerly  the  kiers  were  heated 
directly  by  the  fire,  and  such  is  still  the  case  in 
smaller  bleacliing  establishments;  but  in  aU  large 


works  steam  is  employed  for  the  heating  of  the  lye. 
'I'he  simplest  kind  of  boiler  is  represented  in  Fig.  7. 
This  kier  consists  of  two  principal  parts,  one.  A,  is 
the  large  receptacle  for  the  cloth,  and  the  lower 
part,  B,  is  the  boiler  where  the  lye  is  submitted  to 
the  action  of  the  fire.  Tliere  is  a communication 
between  these  two  parts  at  C C,  which  consists  of  a 
strong  iron  or  copixir  grating.  In  the  middle  of  this 
grating  a pipe,  n,  is  firmly  screwed ; through  this 
the  lye  in  the  lower  pot  ascends  during  the  boiling. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a cap,  by  which  the  ascending 
liquid  is  nuule  to  spread  over  the  goods,  and  return 
to  the  pot  to  be  again  heated.  The  tqiper  part  of 
this  kier  may  be  constructed  of  wood  or  sheet  iron, 
well  riveted  and  joined  to  the  lye-pot;  the  latter 
may  be  of  copper.  As  the  object  is  to  have  an 
elevated  temperature*,  the  top  vessel  is  shaded  with 
a casing  of  wood,  between  which  and  the  boiler  is 
packed  sawdust,  charcoal,  or  some  non-conducting 
material,  so  that  no  reduction  or  lo.ss  of  heat  may  be 
experienced  by  conduction  or  radiation,  f is  the 
grate  whereon  the  fire  which  heats  the  whole  rests. 

On  applying  the  heat,  the  liquor  in  the  lower 
vessels  does  not  boil  till  the  temperature  exceeds 
212°  Fahr.,  but  as  the  pre.ssure  is  less  in  the  pipe,  i>, 
in  the  course  of  a short  time  the  licpior  contained  in 
it  reaches  ebullition,  and  steam  is  generated,  which 
rushes  out  at  the  top,  whilst  the  expansion  of  the 
body  of  liquid  causes  a column,  more  heated  and 
d(‘user,  to  rise,  which  throws  that  already  in  the  pipe 
voi,.  I. 


out  upon  the  cloth.  In  this  way  the  operation  is 
conducted,  a continuous  stream  falling  upon  t e 
cloth,  and  percolating  through  the  grAing  into  t .e 
boiler,  where  it 

takes  up  a fresh  7. 

portion  of  heat, 
and  reascends 
as  before. 

Sometimes  the 
end  of  the  pipe, 

D,  reaches  mid- 
way between 
the  grating  and 
real  bottom  of 
the  lye-pot,  and 
the  boiling  is 
continued  as  in 
the  preceding 
case.  Eight 
hours’  boiling  is 
the  usual  period 
for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  first 
bucking,  but 
this  is  some- 
times prolonged 
to  ten  and  even  fifteen  hours.  At  the  conclusion 
the  spent  lye  is  drawn  off  by  a ]upe  and  stopcock 
at  the  bottom  of  R,  and  the  goods  are  removed  to 
the  souring  machine. 
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Laurie,  of  Glasgow,  modified  the  foregoing  ap- 
paratus in  the  manner  represented  in  Fig.  8.  a B c n 
is  a large  wooden  tub,  or  “kier,”  into  which  the  cloth 
is  put,  and  which  is  firmly  fixed  at  c and  D to  a 
copper  or  cast-iron  boiler,  c E F D,  as  seen  in  the 
drawing,  wherein  the  lye  is  contained : it  is  covered 
lightly  by  a plate  of  the  same  material,  a communi- 


cation being  made  by  means  of  a pipe,  K,  between 
it  and  the  top  vessel.  A pump,  G,  is  in  connection 
with  it,  by  which  the  liquid  is  raised  and  discharged 
upon  the  goods  in  the  kier  through  the  pipe,  p. 
M 0 is  a metallic  plate  upon  which  the  pumped  lye 
falls,  and  is  dispersed  all  over  the  cloth.  The  whole 
is  heated  by  a fm’nace  as  in  the  preceding. 


The  cloth  is  placed  upon  a movable  frame  or  i-ack, 
and  introduced  into  the  upper  vessel;  t’ e fire  is 
then  lighted,  and  while  the  contents  of  the  lower 
vessel  are  reaching  ebullition,  the  pump  is  kept  in 
action ; but  after  the  lye  begins  to  boil,  the  ehisticity 
of  the  vapour  keeps  up  the  current,  and  the  pump  is 
no  longer  worked.  As  the  liquor  falls  through  the 
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cloth,  it  returns  to  the  boiler  by  the  pipe,  K,  the 
valve,  R,  attached  to  this  pipe,  being  opened  by 
means  of  the  handle,  s. 

Similar  in  principle  is  the  apparatus  of  A.  Robeson, 
of  Newport,  U.S.,  represented  in  Fig.  9.  A is  a 
copper  vessel,  divided  by  a perforated  plate,  D,  into 
two  compartments  ; E is  a pressure  pump  connected 
by  the  tube,  F,  with  the  lower  division,  c ; the  tube, 
G,  passes  from  the  valve  chamber,  H,  of  the  pump 
through  comjiartment  c,  very  nearly  to  the  top  of 
the  upper  division,  B,  where  its  mouth  is  covered 
with  a concave  disc,  k.  l and  M are  the  valves  of  the 
pump,  N the  piston,  o the  piston-rod,  which  is  set  into 
up  and  down  motion  by  the  excentric  disc,  Q.  Tlie 
tube,  R,  which  is  provided  with  a safety  valve,  s, 
conducts  steam  from  a boiler  into  the  upper  part  of 
A.  A tube,  u,  runs  parallel  with  G,  into  compart- 
ment C,  ending  a little  below  the  perforated  disc,  and 
is  provided  at  this  end  with  a small  safety  valve. 

The  goods  to  be  bucked  are  laid  around  the  tubes 
G and  u,  in  the  chamber,  b,  to  the  height  of  the  latter 
tube.  The  lye  is  placed  into  chamber  c,  which  can, 
if  required,  be  heated.  By  working  the  pump  the 
lye  is  pressed  against  the  deflector,  K,  whence  it  is 
spread  over  the  fabric.  On  allowing  steam  to  enter 
through  R,  the  lye  will  be  driven  right  across  the 
! goods  down  into  C.  If  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
j becomes  too  great,  the  valve  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
I tube,  u,  opens,  and  then  the  st  am  enters  the  lye  in 
I C,  where  it  condenses. 

I The  spent  lye  is  removed  from  C by  a tap  (not 
shown  in  the  drawings) ; the  goods  and  the  lye  are 
introduced  into  the  cylinder  by  the  circular  opening 
o,  which  afterwards  is  closed  with  the  cover  b. 

The  kier  represente  1 in  Figs.  lU  and  11  has  been 
devised  by  Graiia.m.  It  is  about  8 feet  in  diameter 
by  6-1-  in  depth,  and  is  heated  by  steam  injected 
through  a pipe  from  a high-pressure  boiler.  The 
central  pipe  is  about  8 inches  in  diameter  ; it  is  sur- 
mounted by  a cap,  against  which  the  liquor  is  forced 
by  the  pressure  of  steam  from  beneath,  and  distri- 
buted over  the  goods.  The  kier,  when  in  use,  is 
secured  by  a well-fitting  cover  and  screws,  and  any 
excess  of  elastic  vapour  which  may  have  accumulated 
during  the  period  of  bucking,  which  generiilly  las.s 
fifteen  hours,  is  carried  off  by  a pipe  inserted  into 
the  shoulder  of  the  kier. 

An  improved  form,  devised  by  R.  Kay  of  Busby, 
Renfrewshire,  of  the  preceding  apparatus,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  12.  The  bucking  cylinder,  a,  is  the  same  as  in 
Graham’s  arrangement ; its  top  opening  is  closed  dur- 
ing the  scouring  with  the  cover  b.  The  vertical  steam 
tube  is  connected  with  the  cylinder  at  the  bottom 
through  the  tube  C,  from  which  a pipe,  E,  provided 
with  a tap,  branches  off  in  a lateral  direction,  by  which 
arrangement  the  tube  C serves  a twofold  purpose  : it 
conducts  steam  into  the  cylinder,  and  takes  away  from 
it  the  spent  lye.  llie  circular  false  bottom,  G,  is  per- 
forated by  rectangular  holes,  and  has  in  its  centre  a 
large  opening,  to  which  the  tube  ii  is  fixed  ; this  tube 
becomes,  a little  above  its  joining,  narrower,  and 
rises  to  near  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  where  its  open- 
ing is  surmounted  by  a screw,  i,  to  which  a valve,  K, 
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is  fixed.  Tlie  valves  can  be  adjusted  higher  or 
lower. 

Tlie  goods  are  packed  round  the  tube,  H,  up  to  near 
the  upper  end  of  it ; tlie  valve,  K,  is  screwed  down  upon 
the  mouth  of  the  tube,  ii,  and  the  cover,  b,  is  put  on. 
On  tap  I)  being  opened,  steam  enters,  and  ascending 
through  G,  moistens  the  fabric.  AVhen  the  goods  have 
become  thoroughly  saturated,  the  steam  is  turned  off, 


Fig.  10. 


cover  B is  removed,  the  valve  k screwed  higher  in 
order  to  leave  the  mouth  of  H open,  and  the  cylinder 
again  closed  with  B.  Tlie  goods  are  now  ready  for 
treatment  with  the  lye,  which  is  supiilied  to  A from 
a kind  of  cistern,  Ji,  through  jiipe  p ; the  lye  is  heated 
by  steam  brought  into  M through  pipe  o.  Whilst 
allowing  the  lye  to  enter,  the  tap  R is  kept  open  for 
the  escape  of  the  air  from  A.  When  the  hquid  covers 


tlie  goods,  tap  Q is  turned  off,  and  tap  D again  opened; 
the  boiling  lye  is  driven  through  H against  the  screw 
I,  thrown  from  here  down  upon  the  goods,  comes 
across  these  into  the  partition  below  the  perforated 
bottom,  and  is  now  projected  again  through  H to  the 
screw,  and  so  on. 

IVhen  the  operation  is  finished,  the  supply  of 
steam  is  stopped,  the 
lye  drawn  off,  and  the 
goods  are  removed 
through  the  opening 
at  B. 

The  quantity  of 
lime  employed  varies ; 
the  ordinary  propor- 
tion is  about  3 per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
goods,  but  some  take  as  much  as  7 per  cent.  The 
lime  is  slaked,  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistence 
of  cream,  and  poured  upon  every  single  layer  of  the 
goods  put  into  the  bucking  cylinder.  Water  is  now 
added  in  such  quantity  as  to  have  a gallon  of  liquor 
to  4 lbs.  of  cloth,  and  the  operation  of  scouring 
carried  on  as  described. 

Some  bleachers  employ  a mixture  of  lime  and  car- 
bonate of  soda,  in  the  proportion  of  55  to  C5  lbs.  of 
each  to  the  ton  of  cloth,  as  it  is  said  that  such  will 
scour  the  goods  more  effectually  than  the  lime  by  itself. 
In  this  case  the  lime  becomes  inert,  by  abstracting 
the  carbonic  acid  from  the  soda  salt,  and  hence  the 
caustic  soda  executes  the  work.  Claussen  uses 
caustic  soda  and  lime. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  use,  in  the  place  of  the 
caustic  lime,  a solution  of  lime  in  sugiir.  The  advan- 
tiiges  are  said  to  be  considerable  : the  fatty  bodies  are 
more  easily  saponified,  the  goods  are  certaiidy  less 
affected,  and  the  result  of  the  scouring  is  such,  as  to 
do  away,  in  some  cases,  with  the  necessity  of  treat- 


atmospheres. After  boiling,  the  goods  are  washed, 
and  again  subjected  to  the  above  treatment.  A second 
washing  follows,  and  rinsing  in  hydrochloric  acid 
bath,  of  B.,  makes  the  finish. 

The  sugar-lime  is  prepared  by  thoroughly  mix- 
ing a milk  of  50  lbs.  of  slaked  lime  in  108  lbs.  of 
hot  water,  with  15  lbs.  of  molasses  in  3G  lbs.  of  hot 
water.  One  lb.  of  this  mi.\ture  is  used  for  about 
every  13  lbs.  of  fabric. 


ing  with  bleaching  liquor.  The  goods  are  laid  into  a 
large  vat,  poured  over  with  cream  of  lime,  to  which 
afterwards  so  much  water  is  added  that  the  liquor 
stands  about  a foot  high  over  the  goods  ; upon  every 
70  lbs.  of  fabric  1 lb.  of  lime  is  taken.  The  sugar- 
lime  is  next  introduced,  the  vessel  is  closed,  and 
heated  for  eight  to  ten  hom’s  under  a pressure  of  1 j- 


Fig.  12. 
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Metz,  of  Heidelberg,  treats  the  goods  with  cold 
lye,  as  he  believes  the  boiling  to  be  injurious  to  the 


Fig.  13. 


fibre;  in  his  opinion,  the  only  good  of  the  boiling  is 
the  expulsion  of  the  air  from  the  interstices  of  the 


Fig.  14. 


fabric.  To  effect  this  he  proposes  to  subject  the 
goods  in  the  lye  to  great  pressure.  Ills  apparatus 
(Figs.  13,  14, 15),  consists  of  two  vessels,  or  receivers, 
of  a cylindrical  form,  made  of  tin  or  copper  plates, 
and  fixed  upon  one  foundation.  Into  the  larger  of 
these.  A,  the  materials  are  introduced  through  the 
opening  at  the  top,  and  after  that  the  cover,  d,  is 
firndy  secured  by  the  screw,  i.  A false  perforated 
bottom,  C C,  jilaced  in  the  interior  of  this  cylinder, 
may  be  removed  at  will  by  the  aid  of  a handle,  p. 
.\11  the  air  not  retained  mechanically,  or  in  combina- 
tion, passes  off,  during  the  filling  of  the  cylinder  with 
water  through  the  pipe,  o o o,  at  the  bottom,  by  the 
pipe,  f,  which  opens  in  the  interior  at  the  cover,  cl, 
and  is  joined  at  the  other  end  to  the  indicator  and 
regulator,  h,  in  connection  with  the  vessel,  n.  On  a 
support,  running  across  the  top  of  this  vessel,  the 
pum2>,  p,  and  its  adjuncts  are  fixed  ; and  this — by 
means  of  the  suction  jiipe,  /,  iierforated  with  small 
holes  at  /,  so  that  nothing  bulky  can  enter — forces 
the  water  through  the  pipe,  n,  and  jiassages,  o o o,  into 
the  vessel,  a,  containing  the  goods,  and  also  into  any 
others  which  may  be  in  connection  with  it,  as  is  shown 
by  the  continuation  of  the  passage  in  the  drawing. 
I'he  pumii  has  a safety-valve  attached  to  it,  as  seen 
in  Fig.  13  at  x,  weighted  by  the  lever,  s. 

Fig.  15  is  a sectional  drawing  of  the  regulator  and 
indicator  mentioned  in  tlie  foregoing,  and  denoted  by 
II.  It  contains  a conical  valve,  o',  which  rising,  presses 
against  the  lower  end  of  the  jiiston,  c' ; this  works  in 
socket,  <1,  above  which  it  has  a collar,  e',  whereby  it 


Fig.  15. 


receives  the  pressure  of  the  helical  spring,/' ; this 
causes  it  to  butt  against  the  top,  //,  screwed  into  the 
cylinder,  and  formed  with  a central 
oiiening  for  the  passage  of  the  jiiston- 
rod,  c',  graduated  externally  to  slow 
the  degree  of  internal  fircssure ; !'  and 
i'  show  the  corresponding  parts  in  Figs. 

14,  15.  Before  the  air  can  escajie,  it 
must  raise  the  valve,  o',  which  cannot 
be  accomplished  unless  the  force  deter- 
mined by  the  adjustment  of  the  spring 
is  attained ; hence  it  must  esca^ie  by 
the  pij)C,  h. 

The  operation  is  simple.  The  indi- 
cator is  regulated  so  as  to  maintain  a 
pressure  inside  the  vessel,  a,  sutticient 
to  expel  the  air,  after  which  the 
material  will  be  fit  for  the  bleaching 
agents. 

If  it  is  desired  to  hasten  the  process 
of  bucking  the  double  kier  patented 
by  S.  Bahlow,*  of  Ilakehill,  near 
Middleton,  is  recommended.  Fig. 

16  shows  the  arrangement  of  these 
kiers.  One  of  them,  a,  appears  in 
section ; c is  a perforated  bottom, 
upon  which  the  goods  to  be  bucked 
rest ; the  pipe,  h I',  connects  the  bottom 
of  the  one  vessel,  h,  with  the  top 

* His  construction  is  .essentially  the  same  as  that  patented 
by  him  and  J.  Fenulebury  in  1853. 
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of  the  other,  a ; pipe,  1 1,  leads  from  the  bottom, 
(•(,  to  the  top  of  ft ; m m are  taps,  through  wliich  the 
spent  liquor,  &c.,  may  be  drawn  off  from  the  kiers  ; 
II  and  0 are  so-called  two-way  taps,  by  which  the 
steam  can  be  admitted  into  the  respective  kiers  from 
the  main  pipe,  p,  and  the  reversing  of  which  shuts 
off  the  steam  communication,  and  admits  the  bowking 
liquor  as  it  becomes  expelled  from  the  adjoining 
kier ; 7 is  a blowing-off  valve ; r,  the  pipe  which 
brings  the  bowking  liquor  into  the  kier ; s,  the  man- 


hole (closed  in  the  usual  way  by  cross  bars,  secured 
by  bolts  and  nuts),  through  which  the  goods  are  in- 
troduced and  removed  ; 1 1 are  gauges  by  which  it  is 
asceitained  when  the  liquor  has  passed  from  one  kier 
and  has  entered  the  -other. 

I’he  process,  one  of  the  shortest  and  simplest,  is  as 
follows : — 

'I’he  goods  are  run  through  a trough,  usually  the 
washing  trough,  half  filled  with  milk  of  lime ; they 
are  carried  forward  by  winches,  and  deposited  in 
the  kiers  by  a boy,  who  enters  the  vessel  to  lay  the 
j)iece  in  regular  folds. 

When  the  kiers  are  filled,  a 
grid  of  movable  bars  is  laid  on 
the  top  of  the  cloth,  and  the 
manholes  are  closed.  High- 
pressure  steam  is  then  ad- 
mitted at  the  top ; this  presses 
down  the  goods  and  removes 
the  lime  water,  which  is  run 
off  at  the  bottom.  At  the 
same  time  the  air  in  the  interstices  of  the  fabric 
will  be  di.splaced  by  steam.  Milk  of  lime — 10  lbs. 
of  lime  in  (iOO  gallons  of  water — is  now  introduced 
into  the  first  kier  in  a boiling  state.  High-pressure 
steam  is  again  admitted,  which  forces  the  milk  through 
the  goods  to  the  bottom  of  the  kier,  then  up  the 
tube,  /,  and  on  to  the  goods  in  the  second  kier.  The 
steam  tap  of  the  first  kier  is  now  turned  off,  and  the 
steam  sent  into  the  second.  The  same  process 
occure,  and  the  liquor  returns  to  the  first  kier.  The 


whole  operation  is  continued  for  about  eiglit  hours. 
Upon  3500  lbs.  of  cloth,  1 cwt.  of  lime  is  required. 

When  the  bucking  with  lime  is  completed,  the 
steam  pressure  in  the  kiers  is  removed,  the  manhole 
opened,  the  grid  taken  away,  and  the  cloth  attached 
to  the  washing  machine,  which  draws  the  goods  out 
of  the  kiers,  and  washes  them. 

The  apparatus  is  equally  applicable  for  bucking  with 
the  caustic  soda  lye. 

After  the  scouring  has  been  completed,  the  goods 
are  again  washed,  either  in  the  dash-wheel  or  in  one 
of  the  other  machines  for  washing  already  described. 
ITie  da.sh-wheel  is  very  effectual,  but  requires  skill 
in  its  management ; for  if  its  motion  be  slow,  instead 
of  the  cloth  being  thrown  against  the  opposite  part  of 
the  wheel,  it  will  slide  down,  and  no  detergent  effect 
wUl  follow ; if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  movement  be 
very  rapid,  the  centrifugal  force  will  cause  the  goods 
to  circulate  around  with  the  periphery  of  the  wheel, 
without  ever  falling  against  the  sides  as  intended. 
Good  results  are  obtained  by  twenty  to  twenty-two 
revolutions  in  the  minute. 

Where  water  is  not  in  great  abundance,  the  fol- 
lowing arrangement  (Fig.  17)  has  proved  itself 
economical  as  well  as  efficient : — It  consists  of  a 
number  of  vats  of  different  depths,  full  of  water,  and 
supplied  with  a constant  stream,  which  flows  into 
the  uppermost,  and  thence  into  the  next,  from  this 
to  the  third,  and  so  on  till  it  reaches  the  lowest  vat, 
whence  it  runs  off,  cari-ying  with  it  the  impurities  of 
the  scoured  cloth.  Within  each  of  these  vats  or 
tanks  guide  and  tension  rollers,  k k,  are  placed, 
and  similar  ones,  i i,  at  the  surface;  the  rollers, 
E E E,  are  merely  employed  to  squeeze  the  impurities 
out  of  the  cloth  as  it  passes  out  of  the  vat.  IMotion 
is  communicated  to  the  whole  through  the  cylinders, 
A B and  c D,  which  act  also  as  squeezing  and  traction 
rollers,  and  are  kept  in  close  proximity  by  means 
of  levers,  1 1.  By  the  use  of  this  machine  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  cloth  is  washed  in  a very 
short  time,  but  the  tension  to  which  it  is  exposed  is 
so  great  that  the  pieces  are  considerably  lengthened, 

I 


oftentimes  as  much  as  4 per  cent.  It  is  evident  that, 
when  very  fine  goods  are  operated  ujion,  this  clean- 
ing machine  will  not  answer. 

Anotlier  apparatus  distinguished  by  simplicity  is 
that  of  11.  Buidson,  of  Bolton-le-Moors,  Lanca-shire. 
Fig.  18  is  a longitudinal,  and  Fig.  It)  a transverse 
section  of  the  machine.  The  body  of  the  tcasher,  A, 
is  a cii.st-iron  tank,  kej)t  half  full  of  water  ; through 
the  sides  of  tliis  tank  two  horizontal  transverse  shafts, 
B C,  are  passed,  and  carried  on  bearings  in  the  two 
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opposite  side  plates ; they  project  from  the  side  at 
B C,  to  carrj'  corresponding  spur-wheels,  one  of  which 
is  represented  at  E.  By  means  of  an  intermediate 
driving  shaft,  which  carries  a wheel  gearing  into 
those  upon  B and  c,  the  latter  are  moved  in  the  same 
direction.  B,  C,  have  each  a pair  of  discs,  H i.  Fig. 
18,  for  holding  the  diametrically  opposed  parallel 
bars,  J,  which  form  the  winces  or  revolving  frames 
for  acting  upon  the  goods  in  the  washing  movement.  | 
The  central  shaft  and  wheel  give  motion  to  another 
superior  wheel,  K,  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  lower 
roller,  L,  which,  by  moving  in  contact  with  another, 
squeezes  the  cloth.  These  rollers  are  of  considerable 
size,  and  are  sujiported  by  a pair  of  vertical  standards, 
M,  carried  on  a cross  bar  on  the  top  of  the  cistern, 
which  also  bears  a small  standard  for  supporting  the 
projecting  end  of  the  roller.  The  bottom  roller  is 
fixed,  but  the  upper  one  is  movable ; means  are 
furnished  for  adjusting  them  in  the  central  vertical 
slot  of  the  standard,  M.  In  the  longitudinal  section, 
the  course  of  the  fabric,  0,  is  shown  round  the  guide 
roller,  p,  thence  between  the  pair  of  nipping  rollers, 
Q,  set  in  bearings  at  one  side  of  a division  piece,  it,  and 


adjusted  by  handwheels  and  screws.  Alter  tiie  cioth 
leaves  these,  it  winds  under  the  guide  roller,  s,  and 
passes  along  between  the  first  pair  of  vertical  guide 
bars,  T,  then  round  the  under  side  of  the  flat  wince 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  cistern;  and  returns  in  a 
parallel  direction,  moving  in  the  same  way  over  the 
bar,  J J,  of  the  discs,  ii  i,  and  in  the  space  between 
the  second  pair  of  division  birs,  T.  In  this  way  it 
continues  its  course,  as  seen  in  the  transverse  section, 
tUl  it  finally  returns  in  contact  with  the  wince  bars, 
and  passes  up  from  beneath  the  guide-roller,  u,  set 
at  the  water  level  at  the  delivering  end,  over  the 
external  cylinder,  v,  and  is  delivered  through  the 
squeezing  rollers,  L,  dry  and  clean.  Two  lines  of 
fabric  are  operated  upon  at  the  same  time,  and 
therefore  they  follow  the  same  course  as  that 
described. 

'llie  efficacy  of  this  machine  lies  in  the  flapping  or 
beating  which  the  cloth  receives  from  the  revolution 
of  the  winces,  during  the  time  from  its  entrance  till  it 
passes  out  by  v.  This  shaking  and  flapping  or  beating 
of  the  cloth  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  also  the 
agitation  of  the  lime  immersed  to  bring  it  to  the 
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surface,  have  very  great  effect  in  detaching  all  the 
adhering  impurities. 

Smiring. — This  portion  of  the  work,  sometimes 
termed  “ chemicking,”  consists  in  immersing  the 
goods,  as  they  come  from  the  preceding  washing,  in  an 
acid  solution.  A gallon  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  to  25  or  30  gallons  of  tepid  water,  and  the 
whole  agitated  so  as  to  intermix  them  thoroughly. 
This  solution  will  have  a density  of  from  T047  to 
1'040,  and  will  contain  from  6^  to  7 per  cent,  of  oil 
of  vitriol.  IMany  persons  employ  a very  much  weaker 
acid  liquor,  but  prolong  the  time  of  immersion  ; the 
above  solution,  however,  will  not  injure  the  fabric; 
but  if  considered  advantageous,  a weaker  souring- 
bath  be  used.  If  it  succeeds  in  decomposing  the 
lime  soap,  the  certainty  of  having  the  whole  of  the 
sulphate  of  lime  formed  dissolved  out  by  the  weak  ! 
liquor,  is  greater  than  if  the  solution  were  concen- 
trated. The  time  during  which  the  goods  are  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  acid  or  souring-bath  is 
generally  four  hours;  but  this  is  varied  by  circum-  ' 
stances,  such  as  those  mentioned,  or  by  similar  ' 
ones.  After  the  souiing,  the  goods  are  passed  on 


to  the  machine,  to  free  them  from  any  acid  that 
may  have  adhered  to  them,  and  also  from  any  sul- 
phate of  lime,  or  lime  salts,  formed  by  the  acid 
used  during  the  decomposition  of  the  lime  soap. 

Scouring  with  Caustic  Alkali,  and  Washing. — The 
cloth  is  next  submitted  to  a bucking  in  soda  lye, 
made  by  adding  about  2 lbs.  of  crystallized  c.arbonate 
of  soda,  or  about  three-quarters  to  one  pound  of  the 
dry  carbonate  to  milk  of  lime,  and  stirring  in  order  to 
causticize  it,  allowing  the  precipitated  carbonate  of 
lime  to  deposit,  decanting  off  the  liquid,  and  mixing 
it  with  from  5 to  10  gallons  of  water,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  liquor  to  be  used.  Although 
pounds  are  here  mentioned,  in  the  large  bleach- 
works  the  operations  are  conducted  on  such  a scale 
that  cwts.  of  the  alkaline  carbonate  are  deprived 
of  their  carbonic  acid;  but  the  proportion  of  alkali 
in  the  bath  for  bucking  the  goods  nearly  always 
remains  the  same  as  above  mentioned.  It  is  cus- 
tomary, by  way  of  improvement,  to  add  about  40 
lbs.  of  resin  to  every  100  lbs.  of  soda  ash,  and  to 
employ  this  mixture  diluted  as  above,  but  without 
sep.irating  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  alkali  as  in  the 
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preceding  Tlie  resinous  soap  thus  formed  is  said 
to  act  with  greater  vigour  upon  the  colouring  mat- 
ters and  other  impurities  of  the  cloth  than  the  alkali 
by  itself,  as  it  enters  into  a soluble  double  combina- 
tion which  is  removed  with  facility.  The  period  of 
boiling  with  this  lye  extends  to  eight  or  nine  hours, 
and  after  this  time  it  is  submitted  to  the  washing 
machine,  till  all  the  .soap  formed  with  the  fatty  acids 
and  any  traces  of  alkali  are  removed. 

In  case  carbonate  of  soda  and  resin  are  taken, 
as  described,  the  boiling  is  kept  up  during  fifteen 
hours. 

We  have  arrived  now  at  the  bleaching  proper. 
Tlie  preceding  operations  have  removed  from  the 
fabric  the  mechanical  impurities,  fats,  and  resinous 
bodies,  and  have  thus  rendered  the  fibre  accessible 
to  the  influences  of  the  bleaching  agent.  Bleaching 
powder  is  the  substance  which  is  now  almost  uni- 
versidly  employed  for  destroying  the  colour  of  the 
fibre.  (The  composition  and  probable  mode  of 
action  of  bleaching  powder  will  be  consi  .ered  under 
Chlorine.)  On  immersing  the  fabric  in  the  solu- 
tion of  bleaching  powder  no  decolorizing  effect,  or 
at  least  none  worth  speaking  of,  shows  itself;  but 
the  subsequent  exposure  of  the  cloth  to  the  action  of 
an  acid  leads  to  the  desired  bleaching  of  the  fibre. 

Every  acid  is  capable  of  producing  this  reaction, 
even  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air ; but  exposure  to 
the  air  for  this  purpose  is  now  never  resorted  to, 
the  process  being  far  too  slow ; dilute  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acids  are  employed,  since  they  decom- 
pose the  bleaching  compound  rapidly  and  effectually. 

The  question  has  frequently  been  raised  whether 
it  would  not  be  more  advantageous  to  use  chlo- 
rine in  tlie  gaseous  state.  Past  experience  seems 
to  be  against  it,  but  Persoz  is  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  preferable  to  employ  cldorine  in 
the  gaseous  state,  since  its  bleaching  effects  upon 
the  cloth  would  be  exerted  at  once,  without  any  of 
the  subsequent  processes  and  injurious  effects  upon 
the  tissues,  which  are  experienced  when  bleached  by 
chloride  of  lime.  lie  suggests  a very  eligible  means 
for  preventing  its  deleterious  action  on  the  work- 
men, by  merely  fitting  up  in  the  bleaching  works  a 
long  funnel,  which  must  be  filled  with  cldorine  gas; 
the  pipe  from  the  gas  generator  being  introduced  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  funnel,  so  as  to  gradually  dis- 
place the  air.  At  the  base  of  the  funnel  there  should 
be  a shallow  vessel  of  water,  to  absorb  any  hydro- 
chloric acid  which  may  be  formed.  The  pieces  of 
cloth  to  be  bhached  might  be  introduced  into  the 
funnel  through  a slit  made  at  the  top  of  one  of  the 
sides ; and  by  proper  contrivances  they  woukl  be 
made  to  circulate  in  the  interior,  so  as  finally  to 
emerge  at  an  orifice  opposite  to  the  entrance.  Both 
these  openings  might  be  closed  by  water-lutes,  to 
prevent  any  escape  of  the  gas. 

Bleaching  with  chlorine  in  water  was  also  formerly 
practised;  but  both  gaseous  chlorine  and  its  aqueous 
solution  have  long  since  given  way  to  the  much  more 
convenient  form  of  bleaching  powder. 

As  bleaching  jiowder  docs  not  destroy  tlie  colour 
of  the  fabric,  it  might  be  supposed  that  tlie  immer- 
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sion  of  the  goods  in  a concent.ated  solution  of  it 
would  not  affect  it  injuriously;  experience  proves, 
however,  that  a piece  thus  impregnated,  though  at 
first  not  appearing  to  be  injured,  will  very  soon 
crumble  into  powder.  The  concentration  of  the 
bleaching  bath  is  therefore  of  great  importance. 
According  to  the  strength  and  firmness  of  the  goods 
to  be  treated,  the  density  of  the  liquor  ranges  from 
2°  to  5°  Twaddle ; very  fine  fabrics  are  laid  into 
very  weak  solutions. 

The  solution  of  the' bleaching  powder  is  effected 
in  stone  vats,  wooden  vessels  being  too  rapidly 
attacked  by  it.  To  render  its  liquefaction  more 
rapid  and  complete,  a contrivance,  such  as  that 
represented  in  Fig.  20,  is  employed.  A cask,  a,  is 
partially  placed  into  the  vat,  B,  containing  the  sol- 
vent ; it  is  traversed  by  an  axis,  at  one  of  the 
extremities  of  which  is  a winch,  c.  The  cask  dips 
from  4 to  6 inches  into  the  water  in  the  vat , it  is 
pierced  with  a number  of  holes,  from  one  half  to  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  contains  a large  opening,  d,  in 
one  of  its  staves,  closely  covered  over,  serving  for 
the  introduction  of  the  dry  bleaching  powder,  to- 
gether with  some  flints.  The  opening,  D,  being  shut, 
the  cask  is  put  in  motion  by  turning  the  winch,  c, 
attached  to  its  axis,  and  the  flints  or  other  pebbles. 
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rubbing  against  each  other,  bray  and  pulverize  the 
bleaching  powder  so  as  to  promote  its  solution  very 
rapidly.  As  it  is  of  importance  tliat  the  latter  should 
be  clear  and  transparent,  it  is  allowed  to  rest  till  such 
substances  as  are  held  in  mechanical  suspension  fall 
to  the  bottom.  Without  this  precaution  the  goods 
are  in  danger  of  being  seriously  damaged,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  particles  which  are  often  found  in 
commercial  bleaching  powder,  and  consisting  of  a 
basic  chlorate,  or  some  other  compound  not  yet  fully 
examined,  being  taken  up  in  the  cloth ; these, 
when  removed  to  the  acid  bath,  will  be  decomposed 
with  the  evolution  of  so  much  chlorine  or  chlorous 
acid,  or  oxygen,  as  to  produce  holes  in  those  places 
with  which  they  had  come  into  contact,  the  fibre 
being  completely  destroyed.  Muslins,  and  such 
cloths  as  have  an  open  texture,  are  very  liable  to 
this  injury,  if  due  care  be  not  taken  to  jirevent  it. 
Schwartz  refers  to  the  chlorine  disengaged  from 
the  compound  as  the  cause  of  this;  but  Persoz 
differs  from  him,  upon  the  ground  that  muslins  maj’ 
be  exposed  to  gaseous  chlorine,  or  to  a clear  solution 
of  the  bleaching  material,  without  being  in  the  least 
deteriorated.  The  latter  chemist  atflibutes  the  injury 
to  the  forementioned  particles,  having  found  that,  if 
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bleaching  powder  be  washed  till  all  soluble  matters 
are  extracted,  an  insoluble  residue  is  obtained,  mixed 
with  more  or  less  lime  and  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  generates  one 
of  the  most  energetic  oxidizing  bodies;  and  when 
this  is  spread  upon  the  fibre,  and  then  the  latter 
immersed  in  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  burned  in  numerous 
]ilaces.  The  necessity  of  having  a clear  solution  is 
therefore  obvious. 

Treathuj  with  Bleaching  Liquor. — ^The  strength  of 
the  solution  being  regulated,  the  cloth  is  thrown 
into  loose  folds  and  immersed  in  it  for  a period  of 
six  hours.  After  it  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  the 
liquor  it  is  abstracted  and  immersed  in  the  steeping 
vats,  where  it  is  left  for  six  or  eight  hours;  after 
which  it  is  introduced  into  the  acid  liquor,  prejiared 
so  as  to  liberate  the  bleaching  element  to  exert  its 
influence  upon  the  goods.  This  constitutes  the 
ninth  process.  But  instead  of  the  preceding,  many 
adopt  a somewhat  different  course.  Sometimes  the 
cloth  is  placed  in  a copper  boiler,  similar  to  those 
described  under  scouring,  and  the  bleaching  liquor 
is  passed  through  it  in  the  same  way  that  the  lye  is 
circulated  in  the  bucking ; this  method,  however,  is 
objectionable,  as  the  cloth  is  liable  to  be  only  par- 
tially decolorized ; and  it  is  exposed  to  the  great 


danger  of  being  injured  by  the  boiler.  The  cloth  is 
occasionally  immersed  in  the  solution  for  the  proper 
period,  and  then  left  to  remain  exposed  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  room  for  some  time,  during  which 
carbonic  acid  is  absorbed,  and  the  chlorine  liberated 
to  act  ujjon  the  colouring  matter  of  the  cloth.  After 
a certain  time  the  goods  are  plunged  into  the  acid 
solution,  and  here  the  whole  of  the  bleaching  ele- 
ment is  set  free.  Again,  many  proceed  by  steeping 
a suitable  quantity  of  cloth  in  a vessel  adapted  for 
the  purpose,  over  which  a roller  is  fixed.  When  the 
cloth  has  been  immersed  in  the  liquor  for  thirty  or 
forty  minutes,  it  is  passed  over  the  roller  and  sus- 
pended above  the  vessel  till  the  solution  ceases  to 
drip  off ; it  is  then  removed  to  the  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  bath,  over  which  it  is  hung,  and 
the  goods  unrolled  into  the  acid.  Another  process 
frequently  resorted  to  is  tlie  following: — The  cloth 
is  ])laced  for  some  hours  in  wooden  troughs  (Fig. 
21)  lined  with  lead,  a h c d,  a'  h'  c d',  a"  h"  c"  d". 
which  are  filled  with  bleaching  powder  solution,  and 
over  which  rollers,  F F F,  are  fixed,  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  motion  to  the  pieces,  so  as  to  increase 
tlieir  surface  of  contact  with  the  solution.  On  with- 
drawing the  iiieces  they  are  passed  between  the 
squeezing  rollers,  a b,  placed  on  the  side  of  one  of 


the  end  vats,  and  the  excess  of  the  bleaching  solution 
returns  into  the  vat,  «"  h"  c"  d",  by  an  inclined 
plane  which  is  immediately  under  the  rollers. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  perform  the  bleaching 
rapidly  or  continuously,  a concentrated  solution  of 
the  lime  salt  is  taken,  sufficiently  concentrated  to 
destroy  the  fabric  were  it  to  remain  in  contact  with  it 
for  any  length  of  time  ; and  into  this  the  cloth  to  be 
operated  upon  is  introduced  for  a certain  period,  pro- 
longed or  abridged  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
solution,  and  afterwards  passed  between  a pair  of 
squeezing  rollers,  again  re-immersed  and  afterwards 
pressed,  till  the  fibre  gets  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
liquor.  At  this  perioij  the  cloth  is  thrown  into  the 
acid-bath  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  the  bleaching 
agent;  and  as  more  chlorine  is  diseng.Tged  in  this 
case  than  when  the  solution  is  weaker,  the  tank  is 
covered  over  to  carry  off  the  excess  of  the  gas,  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  or  injure  the  workmen. 

The  bleaching  liquor  must  not  be  of  too  low  a 
temperature  ; 70"  to  80°  Fahr.  (21°T  to  2G°‘6  C.)  is 
found  to  answer  best,  since  at  this  temperature  the 
solution  easily  enters  among  the  pores  of  the  fabric, 
and  yet  docs  not  injure  the  latter. 

Souring.  — The  concentration  of  the  acid  - bath 
depends  entirely  on  that  of  the  foregoing  solution; 
has  the  latter  been  strong,  then  the  acid-bath  too 
must  be  of  considerable  strength,  and  vice  verm. 
As  a rule,  20  to  100  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  in  3000 
lbs.  of  water,  form  the  limits  of  the  strength  of  the 
acid-bath ; but  of  course  th.ere  are  frequent  excep- 
tions. The  goods  are  left  for  three  to  four  hours  in 
this  bath. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  steeping  in  water,  the 
goods  are  often  subjected  to  pressure.  This  opera- 
tion has  a twofold  effect ; it  frees  the  fabric  from  any 
excess  of  bleaching  liquor,  and  next,  it  puts  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  bleaching  solution  into  a 
more  intimate  contact  with  the  fibre  of  the  fabric. 
Whenever  goods  are  meant  to  be  brought  into  the 
press,  the  strength  of  the  bleaching  liquor  maj' 
without  risk  be  increased,  and  thereby  the  time 
allowed  for  the  goods  to  remain  in  the  bleaching 
bath  be  considerably  abbreviated.  A macliine,  spe- 
cially adapted  for  the  purpose,  has  been  constructed 
by  C.  hlATiiER  and  W.  Pla'ix  It  has  two  cylin- 
ders of  the  largest  possible  dimensions,  made  of  hard 
wood,  or  only  the  upper  one  of  wood,  and  the  lower 
one  of  a compressed  textile  fabric.  The  axles  of  the 
cylinders  are  placed  in  a frame  so  constructed  that 
the  axle  of  the  upper  cylinder  can,  by  means  of  a 
screw  and  a lever,  be  so  adjusted  as  thereby  to  in- 
crease or  diminish  the  pressure  of  the  upper  cylinder 
upon  the  lower  one.  A small  steam  engine  sets  the 
lower  cylinder  into  motion ; the  upper  cylinder  is 
moved  simply  by  friction.  The  fabric  passes  through 
the  machine  between  the  two  cylinders,  and  the 
pressed-out  liquor  returns  through  a funnel  tube 
into  the  bleaching  bath. 

SUeping. — ^The  goods  come  from  this  press,  or  some- 
times directly  from  the  acid-bath,  into  cisterns  filled 
with  clean  water,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  there 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  after  which  they  are  rinsed, 
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in  order  to  remove  the  lime-sulphate  that  has  formed 
and  settled  upon  the  fabric  in  the  two  preceding 
treatments  with  bleaching  liquor  and  the  sulphuric 
acid  bath.  Part  of  the  colouring  matter  attached 
to  the  fibre  has  by  this  time  been  eliminated  ; another 
portion  has  only  been  modified  and  still  adheres, 
though  now  in  a colourless  state,  to  the  fabric. 

Bucking  with  Ciiustic  Soda  or  its  Carbonate. — To 
separate  the  decomposed  colouring  matter,  the 
cloth  is  boiled  in  a lye  of  carbonate  of,  or  caustic, 
soda  during  eight  hours,  in  the  same  way  as  has 
been  already  mentioned;  GO  lbs.  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  rendered  caustic  bv  maceration  with  quick- 
lime and  water  at  a boiling  heat,  is  the  quantity  of 
alkali  proportioned  to  2100  lbs.  weight  of  cloth; 
and  also  to  evei-y  boiler  of  one  ton  capacity.  After 
this  operation  has  terminated,  if  the  cloth  is  not 
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sufficiently  white,  it  is  submitted  to  one,  two,  or 
three  subsequent  immersions  in  a bath  of  the  lime 
solution,  then  in  acid,  and  again  washed  and  reboiled 
in  the  soda  l3'e,  till  the  proper  decoloration  has 
resulted.  The  density  of  the  liquors  employed 
diminishes  from  the  first  immersion,  according  as 
the  cloth  is  depurated. 

Sonring  (3/v/). — The  goods  pass  again  through  a 
bath  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  a more  or  less  yellow  colour,  con- 
tracted by  the  action  of  the  air  upon  the  resinous 
matter  of  the  cloth,  which  is  only  temporarily  de- 
colorized. This  substance  is  insoluble  in  alkalies, 
but  is  dissolved  by  acids  with  the  aid  of  heat. 
Besides  the  effect  of  dissolving  the  resinous  sub- 
stiinccs,  any  traces  of  metallic  o.xides,  such  as  iron, 
alumina,  or  lime,  which  may  be  j)resent.  and  unless 
removed  would  materially  affect  the  printing  of  the 
goods,  arc  so  modified  that  they  can  be  entirelj" 
voi,.  I. 


separated  in  the  subsequent  washing  to  which  the 
goods  are  submitted. 

Washing. — The  resinous  matters,  &c.,  dissolved 
in  the  course  of  the  previous  operation,  as  well  as 
the  adhering  acid,  are  removed  by  a final  washing, 
with  which  the  series  of  bleaching  operations  is 
concluded. 

Drying  and  Mangling. — ^The  goods  have  now,  before 
being  submitted  to  sizing,  &c.,  to  be  freed  from 
the  water,  and  this  is  done  by  centrifugal  machines 
or  by  pressing  in  mangles.  Fig.  22  represents  a 
machine  worked  by  centrifugal  force,  constructed 
by  Rohlfs  & Seyrig.  The  driving  shaft,  i, 
mounted  in  the  bearings,  c c,  of  a standard  fixed 
to  the  frame  of  the  apparatus,  and  advancing  to  the 
centre  of  the  top  of  the  drum,  a,  carries  two  pulleys, 
B,  b',  which  are  made  to  turn  with  great  speed. 
The  drum.  A,  must  revolve  at  the  rate  of  from  1200 
to  1500  revolutions  per  minute.  To  the  extremity 
of  the  driving  shaft  is  riveted  a conical  disc,  C,  im- 
pelling directly  by  friction  a conical  pinion,  c',  fixed 
on  the  vertical  shaft  which  carries  the  drum,  A.  d'his 
pinion  may  be  formed  with  leather,  caoutchouc,  or 
wooden  washers,  to  prevent  its  being  quickly  worn, 
and  also  to  avoid  the  noise  which  is  commonly  pro- 
duced by  rotation.  That  the  pressure  may'  be 
constant,  a spring,  5,  is  connected  with  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  shaft,  tending  steadily  to  press  the 
i disc  and  the  pinion  against  each  other;  a very 
smooth  movement  is  thus  obtained  with 
perfect  regularity. 

The  body,  d,  of  the  machine  is  con- 
nected by  the  binder,  z,  with  the  basis 
or  support  of  the  apparatus,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  an  interior  enlargement, ' 
d,  which  sustains  the  socket,  c,  and  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  pivot.  The 
drum,  or  copper,  a,  which  is  attached 
to  this  pivot,  and  contains  the  goods 
to  be  operated  upon,  moves  therefore 
along  with  it,  and  keeps  itself  in  equili- 
brium, for  it  is  jdaced  in  the  same 
conditions  as  a balance;  that  is  to  say, 
the  rounded  pivot,  p,  is  not  encased  in 
its  support,  and  may  assume  all  the  positions 
due  to  the  inequalities  of  the  load  being  regulated 
: by  the  force  of  rotation.  The  holes  witli  which  the 
drum  is  pierced,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  permit 
the  water  expressed  from  the  goods  by  the  power- 
ful centrifugal  action,  to  escape  into  the  outer  case 
in  which  the  revolving  drum  is  inclosed.  The 
goods,  when  removed  from  this  machine,  are  found 
almost  perfectly  dry. 

Among  mangling  machines,  that  devised  by  ^loRE 
& Son  of  Ghisgow  is  simple  and  highly  effective. 
(Figs  23  and  24.)  It  consists  of  six  rollers — three 
of  compressed  cotton,  three  of  brass — fi.Ned  upon  a 
cast-iron  frame ; the  lowest  roller  is  brass,  the  next 
cotton,  and  so  on  alternately.  The  pressure  is 
applied  to  the  rollers  by  a screw  or  lever  on  the 
top  of  the  frame,  and  there  is  also  another  arrange- 
ment of  levers  for  the  three  lower  rollers,  whereby 
the  pressure  may  according  to  requirement  be  varied. 
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Fig.  23  is  the  end  elevation,  Fig.  24  a longitudinal 
view  of  the  machine. 

A.  A.  Bastaert,  of  Paris,  dries  the  finished  goods 
by  submitting  them  in  closed  chambers  to  the  actiofi 
of  a mixture  of  heated  air  and  superheated  steam ; 
goods  so  treated  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  soft  and 
delicate  to  the  touch. 

Starching. — AVhen  freed  from  moisture  by  either 
of  these  methods,  the  pieces  could  be  considered  as 
finished,  if  the  custom  of  purchasers  did  not  insist 
upon  demanding  a glossy  appearance  which  fabrics 
of  cotton  fibre  do  not  possess.  To  meet  this  wish 


the  goods  are  starched.  This  expression  is  rather  a 
misnomer,  inasmuch  as  starch  proper  is  never  used, 
being  far  too  expensive.  Flour  is  the  substance 
chiefly  employed,  but  the  additions  it  receives  are 
sometimes  so  preponderating  as  to  reduce  tlie  pro- 
portion of  the  flour  to  the  merest  fraction.  Fine 
porcelain  clay  and  ground  slate  are  the  most  usual 
admixtures,  and  it  is  by  spreading  mixtures  of  these 
substances  with  flour  and  water  upon  one  side  of 
the  fabric  and  subjecting  it  to  strong  pressure,  that 
they  are  incorporated  with  the  fibre.  To  improve 
tlie  colour  of  the  starching  or  sizing  mixtures,  a 


Fig  23. 


Fig.  24. 


little  indigo  is  added.  The  sizing  and  subsequent 
drying  is  accomplished  simultaneomsly  by  a machine 
represented  in  Figs.  2.5  and  26; — A is  the  box  con- 
taining the  paste,  which  is  used  to  starch  or  stiffen 
the  goods;  a is  a winch,  which  can  be  employed  to 
turn  the  machine  by  hand,  altliough  in  large  factories 
it  is  usually  impelled  by  steam  power ; h is  the  driv- 
ing pinion ; d d%  two  brass  rollers  with  iron  shafts, 
the  lower  of  which  is  moved  by  tlie  wheel,  c,  in  gear 
with  the  pinion,  h.  The  uppermost  roller,  fZ',  is 
turned  by  its  friction  with  the  other,  which  is  pressed 
upon  it  by  the  weighted  lever,  h ; c is  the  trough 
filled  with  the  paste ; it  rests  upon  the  bars,  f,  and 


may  be  placed  higher  or  lower  by  means  of  the 
adjusting  screws,  y,  according  as  the  roller  d,  is  to 
be  plunged  more  or  less  deeply.  A brass  roller,  Z, 
serves  to  press  down  the  cloth  into  the  paste. 

The  drying  portion  of  the  machine  is  denoted  by  B. 
In  this  department,  kk  is  the  iron  framing  which 
supports  the  five  drums,  / / / ; these  drums  are  hollow 
copper  cylinders  heated  by  steam  ; mmm  are  small 
copper  drums  in  pairs,  turning  freely  on  shafts  under 
the  former,  for  stretching  and  ;iiring  the  goods  during 
their  passage  through  the  machine  ; n n is  the  main 
steam  pipe,  from  which  small  copper  tubes,  oo,  branch 
off  into  the  superior  drums.  'There  are  similar  main 
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pipe  and  branch  communications  at  the  other  end  of 
the  drums  for  discharging  the  condensed  water,  the 
pipes  passing  through  air-tight  stuffing-boxes.  AVhen- 
ever  the  steam  becomes  feeble,  or  it  is  necessary  to 
turn  it  off,  tliere  are  valves,  q q,  in  the  drying  drums, 
which  open  internally  to  admit  air,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  collapsing  of  the  cylinders,  which  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  would  occasion  when  they  are  ex- 
hausted ; C is  the  cloth-beam  from  which  the  starch- 
ing roller  draws  forward  the  goods ; D are  two  rollers, 
of  which  the  lower  is  provided  with  a band  pulley  or 
rigger,  driven  by  a similar  pulley  fixed  upon  the 
shaft  of  the  starching  roller,  d.  These  two  rollers 
pull  the  goods  through  the  drying  machine,  and  then 
let  them  fall  either  upon  a table  or  floor,  as  best 
answers.  In  tliis  operation  the  cloth  is  cither  com- 
pletely dried  or  left  slightly  damp,  according  to  the 
wish  of  the  operator:  the  former  by  communicating 


high-pressure  steam  to  the  drying  drums ; the  latter 
by  expediting  the  passage  of  the  cloth,  and  introduc- 
ing steam  of  a lower  temperature. 

Calemkring,  Folillnr;,  and  Stamping. — ^The  cloth 
passes  over  a sprinkling  or  damping  machine,  con- 
sisting of  a circular  brush,  the  tips  of  the  hairs  of 
which  touch  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a tank  under- 
neath ; and  by  communicating  a rapid  motion  to  this 
brush,  it  discharges  a shower  of  minute  drops  upon 
the  piece  as  it  is  drawn  from  one  end  of  the  machine 
to  the  other.  At  first  the  moistening  is  partial ; but 
after  the  cloth  is  permitted  to  remain  in  a heap  for 
some  hours,  the  dry  parts  absorb  the  excess  of  water 
from  the  wet  spots,  and  the  whole  acquires  a uniform 
dampness.  The  damp  cloth  is  laid  down  in  front  of 
the  calender — a machine  greatly  resembling  the 
mangle  represented  in  Figs.  23  and  24.  It  consists 
of  a number  of  rollers  running  in  a stout  cast-iron 


Fig.  2.S. 


frame,  and  prcs.sed  together  by  weighted  levers;  the 
rollers  are  fixed  parallel  one  over  another,  and  bear  a 
wheel  gearing  on  their  shafts  to  make  them  revolve. 
I’lie  smallest  two  of  these  rollers  are  of  cast-iron,  well 
turned  and  polished,  and  the  large  ones  are  made  of 
paper.  The  clotli  passes  between  the  rollers,  and  is  re- 
ceived upon  a cylinder  called  the  “batching”  roller. 

During  the  passage  of  the  cloth  over  the  rollers, 
its  appearance  is  considerably  changed.  When  it 
is  dr.awn  in  a single  sheet  through  the  rollers,  the 
threads  are  first  flatteneil,  but  by  going  through  the 
other  rollers  the  fabric  receives  a peculiarly  soft  ap- 
jvarance.  If,  however,  the  sheets  are  double,  or  two 
sheets  simultaneously  are  passed  between  the  rollers, 
the  threads  of  the  one  sheet  make  an  impression  upon 
the  other,  and  both  look  wiry  and  hard,  'I’hrough 
V iriations  in  the  foldings,  the  appearance  of  the  goods 
I'l  ly  be  still  further  changed. 


When  the  clotli  has  undergone  all  these  operations, 
it  is  folded  up,  stamped  with  the  pecular  brand 
corresponding  to  the  standard  of  the  market  at  which 
it  is  to  be  disposed  of,  and  is  reaily  to  be  sent  to  its 
destination.  Should  the  calico  be  intended  for  print- 
ing at  home,  the  latter  process  of  calendering  is  not 
apjilied,  and  sometimes  the  starching  is  dispensed 
with,  as  it  is  only  required  in  this  case  to  have  the 
natural  colour  of  the  fibre  of  the  cloth  removed.  It 
is  customary,  however,  to  stiffen  the  goods,  as  this 
affords  certain  facilities  in  printing  them.  After  the 
starching  the  cloth  is  folded  upon  a roller. 

The  preceding  description  represents  the  leading 
features  of  the  process  of  bleaching  cotton  fabrics ; 
but  in  practice  great  variations  are  introduced  in  the 
order  of  the  single  operations,  their  duration,  &c.  It 
would  go  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Dictionary  to  give 
anything  like  a detiilcd  account  of  the  variety  of 
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systems  as  now  practised;  but  to  show  the  difference 
in  the  methods  of  manipulation,  a few  shall  be  briefly 
sketched  here. 

The  Grean  Process. — First  stage — Scouring. 

(1.)  Goods  are  immersed  in  a soda  liquor  of  2° 
(Gay  Lussac)  concentration  (1  part  of  soda  to  300 
parts  of  water)  diu-ing  forty-eight  to  fifty  hours. 

(2.)  Fulled  and  washed. 

(3.)  Treated  for  twenty-four  hours  with  caustic 
soda  of  12°  strength. 

(4.)  Fulled  and  washed. 

(5.)  Placed  for  half-an-hour  in  a hydrocldoric  acid 
bath  ; 1 part  of  acid  in  20  parts  of  water. 

(6.)  Fulled  and  washed. 

(7.)  Treated  a second  time  with  caustic  soda,  but 
of  only  9°  strength. 

(8.)  Fulled  and  washed. 

(9.)  Immersed  in  acid  bath,  as  in  (.5.). 

(10.)  Third  immersion  in  caustic  soda  lye,  this 
time  of  C°  strength. 

Second  stage — Decoloration. 

(11.)  Immersion  for  three  hours  m bleaching 
liquor  of  l°-5  of  the  chlorometcr ; repetition  of  this 
treatment  for  other  three  hours  in  a bleaching  bath 
of  1°. 

(12.)  Treated  with  caustic  soda  lye  of  1°,  gradually 
raised  to  boiling,  and  maintained  in  ebullition  for 
two  hours. 

(13.)  Acid  bath,  as  in  (5.)  and  (9.). 

(14.)  Fulled  and  washed. 

(15.)  Immersion  for  three  hours  in  bleaching  bath 
of  0°‘75  of  the  chlorometer. 

(16.)  Acid  bath,  composed  of  1 part  of  hydrochloric 
acid  in  300  parts  of  water. 

(17.)  Fulled  and  washed. 

Grean  was  the  first  to  lay  down,  as  a principle, 
that  the  immersion  of  the  fabrics  in  the  bleaching 
solution  should  only  take  place  when  they  are  de- 
prived of  all  fatty  and  resinous  matters,  llis  process 
is  specially  characterized  by  the  fact  that  those  im- 
purities are  gradually  removed  by  repeatedly  treat- 
ing the  goods  witli  dilute  lyes,  and  that  the  fabrics, 
after  having  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
bleaching  liquor,  are  first  put  into  soda  lye,  and 
only  afterwards  into  the  acid  bath ; this  treatment 
brings  about  the  decomposition  of  the  lime  salt  by 
soda,  and  the  replacement  of  the  lime  by  the  latter. 

The  American  Process. — First  Stage — Scouring. 

(1.)  Bucking  of  the  goods  with  lime  from  twenty 
to  twenty-four  hours.  To  1000  pieces  of  cloth 
(three-quarters  yard  wide)  36  lbs.  of  fresh-slaked 
lime  are  taken,  and  instead  of  water,  the  residue  of 
lye  (3.). 

(2.)  Washing. 

(3.)  Repetition  of  operation  (1.). 

(4.)  Washing. 

(5.)  Immersion  in  tepid  sulphuric  acid  bath  of 
1°  B. 

(6.)  Washing. 

(7.)  Bucking  with  soda  carbonate : 2 lbs.  of  car- 
bonate to  every  1000  yards  of  fabric ; residue  of  lye 
(12.)  serves  as  solvent. 

(8.)  Washing. 


■Grean  Process. 


Second  Stage — Bleaching  Proper. 

(9.)  Bath  of  bleaching  powder,  so  dilute  as  to 
show  no  increase  of  density  by  the  areometer,  and 
to  disengage  no  sensible  quantity  of  cldoriiie  on 
being  saturated  with  an  acid. 

(10.)  Hydrochloric  acid  bath  of  2°  B.  strength. 

(11.)  Washing. 

(12.)  Bucking  for  twenty-four  hours  with  car- 
bonate of  soda , 9 lbs.  of  carbonate  for  every  1000 
yards  of  calico. 

(13.)  Washing. 

(14.)  Repetition  of  (9.). 

(15.)  Acid  bath  as  in  (10.). 

(16.)  Final  washing  and  rinsing. 

According  to  J.  Tribelhorn  and  P.  Bolley  the 
hot  bucking  can  be  dispensed  with  by  employing  lyes 
containing  stannic  oxide.  This  oxide  is  obtained  by 
adding  soda  carbonate  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
chloride  of  tin  of  9°  or  10°  B.  strength.  The  2»’o- 
cess  is  the  following : — 

(1.)  Keeping  the  goods  for  twelve  hours  in  tepid 
water. 

(2.)  Washing. 

(3.)  Immersion  in  a bath  composed  of  3 lbs.  of 
the  above  tin  in-eparation,  dissolved  in  about  10  lbs. 
of  caustic  soda  lye  of  39°  B.,  and  diluted  to  1°  B. 
concentration. 

(4.)  Passing  the  goods  through  some  mangling 
machine  or  press. 

(5.)  Sulphuric  acid  bath  of  1°  B.  for  half  an  hour. 

(6.)  IFashing. 

(7.)  Immersion  in  weak  bleaching  liquor. 

(8.)  Steeping  in  sulphuric  acid  bath  of  2°  B.  for 
three  hours. 

(9.)  Washing. 

(10.)  Boiling  with  carbonate  of  soda  solution  of 
U°B. 

(11.)  Washing. 

If  a high  degree  of  whiteness  is  required  the  goods 
are  further  treated — 

(12.)  For  four  hours  with  bleaching  liquor  of 

B. 

(13.)  Immersed  in  sulphuric  acid  bath  of  1^°  B. 

(14.)  Thoroughly  washed. 

In  the  “Continuous”  system  of  bleaching  the 
several  operations  already  described  are  essentially 
the  same  ; but  the  bath  and  other  requisites  are  so 
arranged  that  the  work  may  be  continued  rcgidarly. 
The  annexed  sketch  shows  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  apparatus,  as  used  by  Graham,  of  Manchester, 
and  from  the  perusal  of  the  preceding  details  the 
whole  will  be  readily  understood. 

Fig.  27  represents  the  arrangements.  A is  the 
boiler  or  kier,  which  may  be  similar  to  eitlier  of 
those  described;  B is  the  scouring  machine;  c,  the 
souring  and  chemicking  machine ; and  D,  the  steep- 
ing cistern.  The  course  of  the  cloth  from  the  boiler 
to  the  steeps,  over  the  carrying  winches,  E E E e, 
and  through  the  various  machines,  is  indicated  by 
the  line,  F F F F. 

In  Ceaussen’s  process  the  goods  are  first  treated 
with  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  then  with  the  bleaching 
liquor ; hypochlorite  of  sodium  and  bme  carbonate  are 
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formed ; the  latter  is  decomposed  in  the  hydrochloric 
r.cid  bath,  and  is  afterwards  washed  away  as  calcic 
chloride.  When  goods  are  to  be  dyed  turkey-red, 
or  in  case  of  lime,  Claussen  employs  hypochlorite 
of  magnesia  in  the  place  of  the  ordinary  bleaching 
compounds.  The  magnesia  hypochlorite  is  prepared 
by  mixing  a solution  of  2 parts  of  magnesia  sulphate 
in  12  parts  of  water  with  one  of  1 part  of  bleaching 
powder  in  12  parts  of  water;  sulphate  of  lime  goes 
down,  and  magnesia  hypochlorite  remains  in  solution. 

For  goods  which  are  to  be  printed  with  madder 
colour.s,  or  are  to  remain  white,  Higginbotham  & 
Sons,  of  Glasgow,  use  the  following  modification  of 
Clac.s.sen's  process: — 

Scdurhi;/. — Boiling  for  two  hours  in  caustic  soda 
lye  of  1®  T.,  to  which  5 per  cent,  of  quicklime  has 
been  added ; soaking  in  soda  carbonate  of  2°  T. ; 
hydrochloric  acid  bath  of  3°  T. ; washing. 

BleuchiiKj. — Steeping  in  hot,  but  not  boiling,  soda 
carbonate  liquor ; immersion  in  bleaching  bath  of 
3°  T. ; souring  as  before,  and  thorough  washing. 

Fiiiishiiiy. — Boiling  half  an  hour  in  resin  soap ; 
immersing  in  the  hot,  but  not  boiling,  bleaching 
liquor ; acid  bath  as  before,  and  final  washing. 
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J.  Higgins,  of  Manchester,  has  devised  the  follow- 
ing method  of  bleaching  cloth  : — About  3500  lbs.  of 
cloth,  after  being  singed  in  the  usual  way,  are  passed 
through  a solution  prepared  by  macerating  about 
224  lbs.  of  lime  in  a convenient  quantity  of  water. 
M'hen  the  cloth  has  been  moistened  uniformly  with 
this  liquid  a further  dilution  with  water  takes  place, 
and  2 or  3 gallons  of  bleaching  liquor  of  8°  T.  are 
poured  in,  and  the  whole  boiled  by  steam  for  four- 
teen hours.  After  ebullition  it  is  withdrawn,  washed 
in  water,  and  steeped  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  3° 
T.,  or  hydrochloric  acid  of  2°  T. ; again  washed  with 
water,  and  folded  in  another  kier  containing  a mix- 
ture prepared  in  the  following  manner: — Into  an 
iron  or  other  vessel  put  30  gallons  of  water,  120  lbs. 
of  soda  asli,  80  lbs.  of  American  resin  or  gum.  Boil 
this  compound  by  steam  for  eight  hours,  and  then 
put  in  25  lbs.  of  lime,  made  into  a cream  with  water. 
Boil  for  six  hours  more  and  transfer  to  the  kier, 
after  which  the  cloth  is  folded  in,  sufficient  water 
added,  and  the  whole  kept  at  ebullition  for  fourteen 
hours. 

"When  the  cloth  is  sufficiently  boiled  it  is  removed 
and  washed  with  water,  then  steeped  in  or  passed 


Fig.  27. 


through  a bleaching  solution  marking  5°  on  T.  It 
is  then  passed  through  sulphuric  acid  3°  T.,  or 
hydrochloric  of  2°,  and  afterwards  well  washed. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  goods 
anotlier  boiling  in  a kier  with  soda  alone. 

AVhen  goods  have  been  “limed”  in  Barlow's 
double  kier  (see  Fig.  IG)  they  usually  undergo  the 
following  process : — 

After  the  bucking  operation  is  terminated,  the 
manhole  is  ojiened,  the  grid  removed,  and  the  cloth 
attached  to  the  washing  machine,  which  draws  the 
pieces  out  of  the  kiers  and  washes  them. 

The  goods  are  then  passed  by  winches  through 
the  souring  apparatus,  or  are  soured  by  having 
hydrochloric  acid  of  2°  'I',  pumped  upon  tliem. 
Tliey  must  remain  with  the  acid  two  or  three  hours, 
either  steeped  in  it  or  after  having  passed  through  it. 

A new  washing  follows,  and  the  cloth  is  drawn  by 
winches  .as  before  through  the  washing  trouglis  back 
into  the  kier. 

Steam  is  introduced  into  the  kier,  the  air  and  cold 
water  are  expelled  (by  the  tap  at  the  bottom),  and 
a solution  of  soda-ash  and  resin  is  poured  into  the 
vessel;  224  lbs.  of  soda-ash  .and  150  lbs.  of  resin  in 
GOO  gallons  of  water  for  7000  lbs.  of  cloth.  The 


kiers  are  then  masked  for  about  eight  hours,  as 
before,  by  driving  the  liquid  alternately  from  one 
cylinder  into  the  other.  If  the  cloth  is  very  strong, 
or  if  it  has  been  printed  upon  in  the  grey  state,  a 
larger  proportion  of  soda  may  be  used. 

Anotlier  washing  follows,  and  then  immersion  in 
the  bleaching  solution,  which  has  previously  been 
warmed  up  to  80°  or  90°  Fahr.  The  strength  of  the 
solution  is  about  ^°  T.,  or  1-0025  specific  gravity. 
When  the  bleaching  is  for  finishing  white,  milk  of 
lime  is  added  to  the  bleaching  powder  solution  in 
order  to  retard  the  action. 

The  bleaching  operation  is  followed  by  washing, 
souring,  and  so  on. 

If  the  cloth  has  been  well  managed,  it  will  almost 
be  white  when  it  leaves  the  second  kier  treatment, 
and  will  therefore  require  very  little  bleaching.  The 
method  has  the  undoubted  advantage  of  quickness ; 
eight  hours  only  of  bucking  appear  sullicient.  and 
the  whole  course  of  operations  may  be  performed 
in  two  days. 

In  bleaching  muslins,  fermentation,  almost  entirely 
abandoned  in  all  other  cases,  is  the  first  step,  ddie 
goods  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  lye  for  about 
thirty-six  hours  at  temperatures  v.arying  from  100°  to 
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150°  Falir.  Tliey  are  next  bucked  with  potash  and 
soap;  for  112  lbs.  of  muslin,  6 or  7 lbs.  of  pearl 
ashes  and  2 lbs.  of  soft  soap,  with  360  galls,  of 
water,  are  employed,  and  ebullition  is  maintained 
diming  six  hours ; the  goods  are  then  washed  by  the 
scouring  machine;  after  which  they  are  rebucked  for 
three  hours,  with  5 lbs.  of  pearl  ash  and  2 lbs.  of 
soft  soap ; they  are  again  washed,  and  afterwards 
immersed  in  a clear  solution  of  bleaching  powder  of 
G°  on  the  indigo  test  tube,  and  allowed  to  remain  in 
it  for  from  six  to  twelve  hours,  when  they  are  washed 
and  steeped  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  3°'5  Twaddle. 
Tlie  cloth  is  next  well  washed  and  boiled  in  2j  lbs. 
of  pearl  ashes,  and  2 lbs.  of  soft  soap,  for  half  an 
hour ; again  washed  and  immersed  in  a bleaching 
solution  as  before,  at  a strength  of  3°  on  the  indigo 
test,  and  allowed  to  remain  m it  for  six  hours.  After 
tins  the  fabric  is  again  washed  and  soured  in  sul- 
phuric acid  of  3°  T.,  or  spec.  grav.  1‘015.  If  the 
goods  be  strong,  they  will  require  another  boiling, 
steeping,  and  souring.  The  sidphuric  acid  should  be 
well  washed  out  previous  to  the  finishing  operation 
with  starch.  Lime  is  occasionally  taken  for  bucking 
muslins  instead  of  alkali,  the  same  proportion  being 
used  as  above  mentioned  for  the  latter ; the  time  of 
boiling,  however,  is  not  prolonged  beyond  fifteen 
minutes,  lest  the  fabric  might  be  injured. 

From  time  to  time  attempts  have  been  made 
to  employ  permanganates  for  bleaching  purposes. 
Tessie  DU  Motay  and  Marechal  showed  at  the 
International  Exhibition  at  Paris,  1867,  goods 
bleached  by  permanganic  acid.  The  bleaching 
liquor  consists  of  a solution  of  an  alkaline  per- 
manganate and  magnesium  chloride,  in  which  the 
goods  are  left  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  For 
100  parts  of  the  goods  to  be  bleached  2 to  6 
parts  of  permanganate  of  soda  suffice.  From  the 
bleaching  bath  the  goods  pass  into  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  sulphui’ous  acid,  and  are  left  there  until  all 
the  oxide,  which  by  reduction  had  been  deposited  on 
the  fabric,  is  dissolved.  The  oxidizing  and  subse- 
quent reducing  operation  is  repeated  until  the  goods 
have  acquired  the  necessary  degree  of  whiteness. 

An  important  point  in  this  method  is  the  cheap 
preparation  of  the  permanganate.  The  above-named 
French  manufacturers  take  the  manganic  oxide,  re- 
sulting from  the  immersion  of  the  goods  in  the 
bleaching  bath,  fuse  it  with  nitrate  of  soda,  and  pass 
atmospheric  air  through  the  molten  mass;  the  man- 
ganate  of  soda  which  is  formed  is  dissolved  in  water, 
and  transformed  through  addition  of  inagnesic  chloride 
into  permanganate. 

Experiments  conducted  on  a large  scale  in  Ver- 
i.ay’s  establishment  in  Comiues  (France)  have  shown 
that  flax  yarn  is  completely  bleached  by  this  process 
ill  twenty-four  hours,  and  linen  in  only  three  days. 

This  rapid  bleaching  is,  however,  in  the  opinion 
of  experienced  bleachers,  not  trustworthy ; it  is  sus- 
pected of  affecting  injuriously  tlie  fibre. 

Bleaching  of  Flax. — The  bleaching  of  linen  differs 
in  many  respects  from  that  of  cotton  goods.  Linen  is 
manufactured  from  the  fibre  of  the  flax  plant.  Liman 
n^itatiminum.  (Fig.  28.)  The  plant  is  composed  of 


tliree  principal  parts ; the  wooden  centre,  known 
by  the  terra  .vTiore  or  boon;  next  to  this  the  fibrous 
substance,  which,  when  separated,  constitutes  the 
flax;  and  a thin  outer  membrane  enveloping  the 
whole.  The  fibres,  when  separated  from  the  stem  and 
the  outer  envelope,  appear  under  the  microscope  as 
long,  narrow,  cylindrical,  hollow  tubes,  not  flat,  and 
somewhat  stiff.  (See  Fig.  2.)  Their  wi  th  averages 
from  to  of  a millimetre.  Tinctures  of 
iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  colour  it  fine  blue ; concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it.  The  flax  plant  has 
to  undergo  a peculiar  treatment  in  order  to  separate 
the  fibres  from  the  stem  and  the  envelope.  The  fibres 
are  held  together,  and  also  firmly  glued  to  the  inner 
stem,  by  a kind  of  gum,  the  chemical  nature  of 
which  is  as  yet  very  little  understood.  But  the 


Fig.  28. 


relation  of  this  agglutinating  substance  to  various 
solvents  is  tolerable  well  known,  and  this  appears 
for  practical  purposes  sufficient  enough.  Alkaline 
lyes  readily  dissolve  the  different  compounds  of 
which  this  gum  seems  to  be  made  up,  but  they  are 
nevertheless  not  applicable  on  the  large  scale  on 
account  of  their  being  too  expensive.  A cheaper 
process,  which,  however,  requires  longer  time,  is 
resorted  to  for  breaking  up  the  gum.  Among  the 
bodies  contained  in  the  agglutinating  substance  there 
are  found  several  forms  of  albuminous  matter  which 
bring  about  a kind  of  fermentation  when  the  flax 
stems  are  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  water. 
This  fermenting  process,  teimed  retting,  is  carried 
out  in  four  different  ways — cold  water  retting,  tepid 
water  and  steam  retting,  dew  retting,  and  mixed 
retting.  Before  the  retting,  the  flax  is  submitted  to 
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mechanical  trciitmcnt,  chiefly  in  order  to  remove  the 
seeds,  and  in  many  cases  also  the  roots ; we  do  not 
propose  to  enter  into  this  part  of  the  process. 

Cold  Water  llettinfi. — The  raw  flax  is  tied  in  bun- 
dles, iifter  having  previously  been  sorted  according 
to  length,  the  bundles  are  then  placed  in  perforated 
wooden  chests,  or  in  a kind  of  lattice-work  basket, 
and  these  are  finally  immersed  in  a pond,  or  a 
specially  prepared  pit  filled  with  water.  Retting  in 
rivers,  formerly  practised  to  a great  extent,  is  now 
avoided,  since  the  flowing  water  carries  off  those 
constituents  of  the  fibre  which  contribute  to  bring 
about  the  fermentation.  The  present  mode  of  cold 
water  retting  is  now  almost  universally  carried  on  in 
pits  of  4 feet  depth,  lined  with  brick  or  stone,  and 
provided  with  a feeding  and  an  outlet  pipe  for  the 
water.  The  bundles,  having  the  fibres  with  their 
roots  to  one  end,  are  packed  with  the  roots  down- 
wards into  the  chests,  and  are  covered  with  boards 
weighted  down  so  much  with  stone,  as  to  keep  the 
flax  below  water,  but  yet  allow  it  to  float.  In  the 
warm  season  the  fermentation  sets  in  very  soon, 
and  becomes  apparent  from  the  dark  colour  of  the 
water  and  the  disengagement  of  gas  bubbles.  A slow 
stream  of  water  is  now  turned  on  and  permitted  to 
percolate  the  mass.  An  oversight  in  this  matter 
leads  easily  to  the  destruction  of  the  fibre  — the 
fermentation  of  the  glutinous  substance  passing 
into  putrefaction  of  the  fibre  itself.  In  very  hot 
weather,  and  still  more  when  the  atmosphere  is 
charged  with  electricity,  such  changes  may  hap- 
pen very  suddenly.  The  operation,  requiring, 
according  to  the  season,  from  five  to  twenty-one 
days,  is  to  be  regarded  as  finished  as  soon  as  the 
central  stem  of  the  plant  breaks  easily  between  the 
fingers,  and  readily  separates  from  the  surrounding 
fibres.  The  flax  is  now  washed,  rinsed,  taken  from 
the  ])its,  spread  in  thin  layers  upon  a meadow,  and 
h'ft  there  to  the  influence  of  the  air  and  the  sun  for 
several  days.  As  soon  as  the  sui'face  appears  dry, 
the  stems  are  tied  again  at  their  upper  ends,  and 
spread  with  their  roots  in  a circle,  in  order  to  give 
free  access  to  the  air.  By  this  means  the  drying  is 
sufficiently  welL  accomplished ; but  sometimes  the 
flax  is  piled  up  in  heaps,  which  are  covered  with 
straw,  and  thus  further  exposed  to  the  air. 

'I’he  giises  evolved  during  the  fermentation — chiefly 
carbonic  acid,  but  also  ammonia,  marsh-gas,  and  no 
doubt  ammonium  sulphkle — are  highly  disagreeable 
and  even  injurious;  the  fishes  perish  in  ponds  in 
which  retting  operations  are  performed.  To  diminish 
the  escape  of  these  gases  into  the  atmosphere,  the 
bundles  are  taken  from  time  to  time  from  the  retting 
j)its,  immersed  in  water  containing  per  cent,  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  then  put  back  into  the  pit. 

J)(w  Itcitiiifi. — In  this  case  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere,  in  the  form  of  dew  and  rain,  is  utilized 
for  inducing  and  8U])porting  the  fermenting  process. 

The  flax  stt'ins  are  spread  in  thin  layers  upon  a 
mcivdow,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  eight  to  ten 
weeks.  It  is  necessary  in  dry  seasons  to  water  the 
flay  to  prevent  excessive  drj'ing. 

^fi3:c^l  liettim). — This  is  a combination  of  the  fore- 


going methods.  The  bundles  are  left  in  the  water 
until  the  beginning  of  the  fermentation,  and  then 
spread  in  a wet  state  upon  the  meadow. 

Steam  Ihttimj. — There  are  several  methods  for 
treating  the  flax  with  tepid  water,  and  they  all  have 
that  in  common,  that  the  vat  containing  the  flax  and 
the  water  is  heated  by  steam  introduced  from  a separate 
boiler.  In  Schenk’s  process  the  water  is  gradually 
brought  to  80°  Fahr.,  the  admission  of  steam  being 
regulated  in  such  manner  as  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  water  every  hour  only  by  1°,  and  in  order 
to  secure  this  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  in  the  vat 
has  constantly  to  be  tested  by  a thermometer.  When 
the  fermentation  is  finished,  which  usually  is  the  case 
after  sixty-four  to  sixty-eight  hours,  the  flax  is 
washed  by  allowing  water  to  enter  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vat  and  permitting  it  to  flow  away  through  a pipe 
near  the  top ; if  the  wash  water  were  conducted 
downwards,  the  resinous  impurities  would  remain 
between  the  flax  bundles,  these  acting  as  a filter. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  the  fermenting 
process : — • 

(1.)  Water  colours  brown,  and  gets  gradually 
darker,  with.out,  however,  passing  into  dark  brown. 

(2.)  The  liquor,  which  had  for  several  hours 
remained  clear,  becomes  turbid,  and  evolves  gas 
bubbles  of  faint  aromatic  odour. 

(3.)  The  evolution  of  gas  becomes  stronger,  and  a 
mass  of  scum  covers  the  surface  of  the  liquor. 

(4.)  Formation  of  a pellicle  which  conglomerates 
the  scum  bubbles. 

(5.)  Increased  gas  delivery,  which  breaks  the  scum 
pellicle  at  different  spots,  and  sets  it  into  wavelike 
motion.  The  gas  contained  in  the  large  bubbles  is 
without  odour,  and  explodes  when  approached  with  a 
light. 

(G.)  Gradual  decrease  of  the  evolution  of  gas  and 
the  formation  of  scum ; change  in  the  odour  of  the 
gas,  which,  however,  has  not  yet  become  unplea.sant; 
increase  in  the  formation  of  the  mucous  peUicle,  which 
at  the  same  time  becomes  darker. 

(7.)  Apparent  cessation  of  the  reaction.  Quiet 
formation  of  a new,  snow-white  yeast-like  scum, 
which  breaks  here  and  there  through  the  pellicle,  and, 
where  it  cannot  do  so,  lifting  it  up,  and  thus  giving 
tlie  surface  of  the  retting  liquor  an  undulated  ap- 
pearance. Along  with  this  the  odour  becomes 
exceedingly  unpleasant.  The  fermenting  process  is 
now  at  its  climax. 

(8.)  Pellicle  continues  to  become  darker,  and  tlie 
wliite  scum  disappears. 

(9.)  The  pellicle  commences  to  break  up,  so  that 
the  turbid  brown  liquor  becomes  more  and  more 
visible. 

(10.)  The  torn  pieces  of  the  pellicle,  as  they  float 
on  the  surface,  begin  to  disappear;  the  process  is 
finished. 

The  vats  are  often  covered  and  provided  with 
pipes  for  the  drawing  off  of  the  unpleasant  gases. 

'I'he  drying  of  the  retted  flax  is  performed  either 
by  means  of  centrifugal  machines,  or  the  bundles 
are  spread  out  flat,  the  fibres  fastened  in  the  middle 
between  two  wooilen  rods,  and  thus  hung  up  in 
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large  airy  barns,  which  are  heated  up  to  100°  or  110°, 
not  more ; in  summer  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere suffices  to  dry  the  flax  in  about  two  days. 

The  flax  is,  after  drying,  stored  away  for  six  to 
eight  weeks  before  it  is  submitted  to  the  action  of 
machines,  in  which  the  separation  of  the  fibre,  the 
flax  proper,  from  the  woody  constituents  is  effected. 

Recent  experience  has  led  back  to  cold  retting; 
the  operations  are,  however,  carried  on  in  vats 
which  can  be  heated  by  steam,  &c.,  but  the  tem- 
perature of  the  retting  water  Is,  as  a rule,  kept  only 
at  70°  to  80°  Fahr.  (21°T  to  26°ffi  C.). 

That,  however,  the  elimination  of  the  impurities 
is  more  thorough  in  tepid  water  than  in  cold  water 
retting  is  apparent  from  the  following  table,  in  which 
Hodges  has  given  the  result  of  his  analyses  of  flax 
retted  according  to  Schenk’s  method  (1  and  2) 
and  of  flax  retted  iu  cold  water  (3).  He  found  in 
100  parts ; — 

AVax,  resin,  volatile  oils,  and  acid,. . . . 

Sugar  and  colouring  matter,  soluble  in 

alcohol, 

Gum  and  ])ectin  bodies, 0"6U8 

Caseine  and  nitrogenous  matter,  soluble 

in  water, SnuGO 

Kitrogenous  matter,  insoluble  in  water,  ‘2-yil) 

Inorganic  matter,  soluble  iti  alcohol,.. 

Inorganic  matter,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Inorganic  matter  attached  to  the  hbre, 

Vegetable  fibre, 87-!l71 

PowNALL  subjects  the  flax,  as  it  comes  from  the 
retting  vats,  to  squeezing  between  iron  cylinders, 
whilst  he  allows  at  the  same  time  a stream 
of  clean  water  to  flow  through  the  material. 

This  operation  removes  adhering  impurities, 
and  also  loosens  the  connection  between  the 
fibres. 

ScRivE  proposes  to  interrupt  the  retting 
process  every  six  or  eight  hours,  and  then 
to  wash  the  flax  in  tei^id  water.  This  method 
is  said  to  be  advantageous,  in  so  far  as  it 
brings  about  a more  uniform  action  of  the 
retting  liquor  upon  the  flax;  but  it  requires 
large  masses  of  warm  water,  and  lasts  con- 
siderably longer  than  Schenk’s  jirocess. 

Tervangne  adds  finely  powdered  charcoal 
and  chalk  to  the  retting  bath,  in  order  to 
bind  the  gases  evolved  during  fermentation. 

Burton  and  Pye  pass  the  flax  through 
squeezing  rollers  before  introducing  it  into 
the  retting  vats,  and  they  submit  it  then  to 
the  action  of  water  of  85°  Fahr.,  to  which 
some  fuller's  earth  had  been  added,  for  thirty 
hours,  press  it  out,  and  wash  and  rinse  it  with 
clean  water,  which  is  gradually  raised  to  a tem- 
perature of  150°  Fahr.  After  washing,  the  material 
is  again  subjected  for  four  hours  to  a heavy  pressure. 
This  second  forcing,  as  well  as  the  first,  is  performed 
in  the  vat  itself,  which  is  cylindrical,  and  into  wdiich 
a circular  board,  touching  the  sides  of  the  vat,  fits. 

Essentially  different  from  all  others  is  AVatt’s 
method,  inasmuch  as  t'le  flax  is  not  made  to  undergo 
any  fermentation.  The  flax  is  placed  wliile  dry  in  a 
cylindrical  vessel,  provided  with  a false  bottom,  and 


steam  is  passed  into  it  from  below;  the  steam  con- 
denses between  the  fibres  and  brings,  in  flowing 
down,  the  impurities  with  it.  This  steaming  re- 
quires only  twelve  hours,  certainly  never  more  than 
twenty-four.  After  this  preparation,  the  flax  is 
passed  through  heavy  rollers  which  deprive  it  of 
80  per  cent  of  the  water  absorbed  dui-ing  the  strain- 
ing; the  remaining  moisture  is  removed  by  drying 
the  material  under  airy  sheds. 

Similar  to  the  foregoing  is  Buchan.yn’s  method,  but 
the  apparatus  employed  differs  from  the  usual  con- 
structions. The  raw  flax  is  placed  iu  the  retting 
vat,  c (Fig.  29),  which  is  provided  with  a perforated 
second  bottom  ; an  air-tight  cylinder  of  equal  ca- 
pacity with  the  retting  vessel,  termed  the  “ condenser,” 
is  connected  with  the  latter  through  the  pipe  c',  and 
with  the  boiler  a,  through  the  pipe  5 ; the  reservoir, 
//,  contains  cold  water,  to  be  introduced  into  the  con- 
denser through  the  pipe  /,  which  ends  in  a rose.  As 
so  11  as  the  condenser  has  been  filled  with  cold  water, 
steam  is  j assed  into  t!ie  latter  ; when  it  has  reached 
a temperature  by  which  the  steam  can  no  more  be 
condensed,  the  hot  water  will  be  driven  by  tlie 
steam  into  the  retting  vat,  c,  where  it  percolates 
upward.^  through  the  flax  mass.  The  re. ting  vessel 
raid  the  condenser  being  of  equal  capacity ; tlie  for- 
mer, partially  filled  as  it  is  with  the  flax,  cannot  fake 
up  all  the  xvater  of  the  condenser;  the  excess  of 
water  runs  through  the  pipe,  /j  into  the  cyliiidric.d 
vessel,  r/,  which  is  suspended  by  the  chains,  /«,  and 
balanced,  when  empty,  by  the  weight,  /.  In  propor- 


tion as  the  cylinder,  g,  fills  with  xvater,  it  will  sink, 
pull  the  chain  which  passes  over  the  pulley.  A',  to  the 
top  of  the  steam  pipe,  5,  and  in  so  doing  shut  off  the 
steam.  At  the  same  time  another  chain,  joined  to  n/, 
and  passing  over  the  pulley.  A"',  will  open  the  tap  of 
the  water  pipe,  i,  and  allow  cold  water  to  shower 
into  the  condenser,  dlie  cylinder,  r/,  in  descending, 
reaches  finally  an  iron  rod,  which,  by  being  thus 
pressed,  opens  a valve  in  the  cylinder,  and  allows  its 
contents  to  run  off  through  the  pipe,  //. 

The.  sudden  condensation  of  the  steam  produces  a 
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vacuum  in  the  condenser,  in  consequence  of  which 
tlie  water  from  the  retting  vessel  will  rush  back.  The 
cylinder,  g,  liaving  become  empty,  is  again  pulled  up 
into  its  original  position  through  the  weight,  /,  and 
causes  thereby  the  chains  to  run  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  by  doing  thus,  opening  the  steam  tap 
and  shutting  off  the  water  cock.  The  water  in  the 
condenser  is  again  heated  by  the  steam  until  the 
latter  will  no  more  condense  in  it;  it  will  then  be 
driven  into  the  retting  vat,  and  so  forth.  This 
operation  is  repeated  ten  to  twelve  times,  and  seldom 
requires  more  than  four  hours,  after  which  the  flax 
is  in  good  enough  condition  for  further  treatment. 

'I'he  diying  of  the  flax  is  perfonned  in  the  appara- 
tus itself ; all  the  water  is  let  off  through  taps,  and 
hot  air  blown  through  the  retting  vat ; the  air  is 
heated  in  flues  which  are  placed  in  the  chimney  of 
the  boiler  Are. 

This  process  is  distinguished  by  its  being  so 
wholly  independent  from  manual  labour,  and  also 
by  its  allowing  great  masses  of  raw  material  to  be 
worked  up  in  very  short  time ; but  its  drawback  is, 
that  the  same  water  is  used  repeatedly  for  the  ex- 
traction of  the  impurities. 

The  process  of  bleaching  goods  made  of  flax  re- 
sembles on  the  whole  that  of  cotton  fabrics,  but  it 
differs  greatly  in  the  details.  Itappears  tliat  the  colour- 
ing matters  of  flax  reijuire  repeated  exposure  to  air 
and  atmospheric  ozone  before  they  become  so  trans- 
formed that  they  can  be  destroyed  by  chlorine. 
Cotton  goods  may  already  after  two  or  three  wash- 
ings and  buckings  be  brought  into  the  bleaching 
bath ; but  if  such  proceedings  w'ere  adopted  with 
linen,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  rather  flxing  the 
naturid  colouring  matter  upon  the  flax,  instead  of 
removing  it.  'Ihe  linen  is  therefore  repeatedly 
treated  with  alkidine  lyes,  and  between  each  treat- 
ment it  is  spread  out  on  grass  and  left  there  for 
several  days. 

I’he  proportion  of  impurities  to  be  eliminated  from 
the  flax  fibre  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of 
cotton  ; the  latter  loses  in  the  whole  of  the  bleaching 
operation  about  5 per  cent,  of  its  weight,  whilst  the 
loss  in  flax  amounts  to  30  per  cent.  It  has  been  tried, 
with  a view  to  shorten  the  time  required,  to  remove 
this  large  quantity  of  impurities  by  employing  lyes 
of  high  concentration,  but  in  all  such  cases  the  fibre 
itself  proved  affected.  In  the  methods  generally 
practised  weak  lyes  are  used  in  frequent  repetitions ; 
this  makes  the  process  of  the  bleaching  of  linen 
somewhat  tedious,  usually  twent . to  sixty  days  being 
required  for  it. 

The  following  examples  are  intended  to  convey  an 
outline  representation  of  some  of  the  most  usual 
methods  of  linen  bleaching : — 

I.  Irish  method  without  croft  bleaching. 

(1.)  Steej)ing  in  weak  alkaline  lye  for  thirty-six 
hours,  and  washing. 

(2.)  Bucking  for  six  hours  in  a lye  of  GO  lbs.  of 
caustic  soda  in  900  gallons  of  water,  and  washing. 

(3.)  Steeping  for  about  fifteen  hours  in  bleaching 
liquor,  the  strength  of  which  varies  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  cloth,  and  then  washing. 

\’riT  T 


(4.)  Immersion  for  six  hours  in  acid  bath  (liydro- 
cbloric  or  sulphuric)  of  3°’5  T.,  and  washing. 

(5.)  Bucking  for  four  hours  in  caustic  soda,  as  in 
(2.),  and  washing. 

(6.)  Put  for  fourteen  hours  into  bleaching  bath,  as 
in  (3.),  and  washed. 

(7.)  Souring  in  sulphuric  acid  bath  for  ten  hours, 
and  washing. 

(8.)  Rubbed  with  brown  soap  upon  a board,  and 
washed. 

II.  Irish  method  with  croft  bleaching. 

( 1 .)  Steeping  for  thirty-six  hours  in  weak  alkaline 
lye,  and  washed. 

(2.)  Boiled  with  60  lbs.  of  pearl-ashes  (crude 
potash  cai’bonate),  washed,  and  exposed  on  the  grass 
during  three  or  four  days. 

(3.)  Bucking  with  80  lbs.  of  pearl-ashes,  washing, 
and  exposure  on  grass  as  before. 

(4.)  Bucking  with  90  lbs.  of  pot-ashes  (refined 
potash  carbonate),  washed,  and  crofted  as  above. 

(5.)  Bucked  with  80  lbs.  of  pot-ashes,  &c. 

(C.)  Bucked  with  60  lbs.  of  pearl-ashes,  &c. 

(7.)  Steeping  in  sulphuric  acid  bath,  and  washing. 

(8.)  Bucking  with  60  lbs.  of  pearl-ash,  washing, 
crofting  for  three  or  four  days. 

(9.)  Immersion  in  bleaching  bath,  and  washing. 

(10.)  Acid  bath,  washing,  exposure  on  the  gra.ss. 

(11.)  Boiling  with  30  lbs.  of  pearl-ashes,  washed, 
laid  out  on  grass. 

(12.)  Boiling  with  20  lbs.  of  pearl-ashes,  &c., 
as  in  (11.). 

(13.)  Acid  bath,  &c.,  as  in  (10.). 

(14.)  Rubbed  with  brown  soap  upon  a board, 
washed. 

The  weights  in  the  preceding  two  methods  refer  to 
the  working  up  of  360  pieces  of  cloth,  of  35  yards 
each. 

III.  Old  Bielefield  method,  with  exposure  on  grass, 
and  without  bleaching  powder.  Time  required,  fifty 
to  sixty  days. 

(1.)  Fermenting,  fulling,  and  washing. 

(2.)  Exposing  on  the  grass,  with  frequent  water- 
ing, for  three  days. 

(3.)  Bucking  five  to  six  times  successively,  in 
caustic  lye,  by  increasing  temperatures  from  135°  to 
195°  Fahr.,  for  six  to  eight  hours. 

(4.)  Exposing,  after  precediiig  washing,  upon  grass, 
as  in  (2.). 

(5.)  Bucking  and  exposing  on  grass  are  repeated 
five  times  in  succession. 

(6.)  Souring  in  a bath  containing  1 part  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  or  two  jiarts  of  hydrochloric 
acid  of  22°  B.,  to  100  parts  of  water.  In  winter  the 
bath  is  slightly  wanned.  The  goods  remain  in  it  for 
six  hours,  and  are  then  washed. 

(7.)  Bucking  as  in  (3.),  but  with  the  temperature 
raised  to  about  205°  Fahr. 

(8.)  Crofting  as  in  (2.  i. 

(9.)  Rubbing  with  soft  soap. 

(10.)  Bucking  as  in  (7.). 

(11.)  Exposing  on  the  grass  for  two  days. 

(12.)  Bucking  as  in  (7.). 

(13.)  Exposing  as  in  (11.). 
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(14.)  Souring  in  a bath  of  whey,  or  sour  milk,  for 
eight  to  ten  days,  and  washing. 

(15.)  Exposing  as  in  (11.)  and  (13.). 

Thelasttwo operations,  (14.)  and (15.),  are,  if  neces- 
sary, repeated  until  the  goods  have  acquired  the 
required  degree  of  whiteness. 

IV.  German  method  for  quick  bleaching.  Time, 
six  days. 

(1.)  Fermenting,  fulling,  and  washing. 

(2.)  Boiling  for  two  hours  in  moderately  strong 
caustic  potash,  fulling,  and  rinsing. 

(3.)  Steeping  for  four  hours  in  bleaching  solution 
of  2°  B.,  and  washing. 

(4.)  Sulphuric  acid  bath  and  washing. 

(5.)  Exposing  on  grass  for  twelve  hours  without 
watering. 

The  process  is  repeated  in  this  order  until  the 
desired  whiteness  has  been  obtained. 

V.  Quite  recently  C.  Hartmann  of  Heidenheim,  has 
described  a process  which  is  said  to  yield  a white  of 
the  highest  quality.  The  course  is  the  following  : — 

(1.)  Steeping  for  forty-eight  hours  m water  of 
80°  to  90°  Fahr.,  and  washing. 

(2.)  Drying  in  centri- 


(5.) Washing. 

(6.)  Boiling  with  soda  carbonate. 

(7.)  Immersion  in  magnesia  hypochlorite. 

(8.)  Steeping  in  soda  carbonate. 

(9.)  Acid  bath  as  in  (4.). 

(10.)  Washing. 

(11.)  Boiling  half  an  hour  in  solution  of  resin  soap. 

(12.)  Steeped,  not  too  hot,  in  magnesia  hypo- 
chlorite of  2°  T. 

(13.)  Acid  bath  as  in  (4.)  and  (9.). 

(14.)  Washing. 

In  Bouchard’s  continuous  process,  the  pieces  are 
attached  to  one  another  endwise,  and  carried  by  rol- 
lers to  a double  metallic  casing,  heated  by  steam ; from 
this  the  cloth  passes  into  a steam-bath,  and  emerging 
from  whence,  it  passes  round  the  opposite  corres- 
ponding part  of  the  double  metallic  casing,  and  is 
then  smoothed  in  its  course  over  different  rollers.  It 
is  dried  and  dressed  by  its  passage  over  a great  part 
of  the  surface  of  a drum  or  cylinder  of  large  diameter, 
which  follows  the  preceding  series  of  rollers ; this 
large  double-cased  cylinder  or  drum  is  heated  by  a 
current  of  steam.  The  cloth,  by  embracing  its  cir- 


Fig.  31. 


fugal  machines,  or  other- 
wise. 

(3.)  Boiling  for  four 
hours  in  caustic  soda  of 
2^°  to  3°T.,  and  washing. 

(4.)  Drying. 

(5.)  1 

jBoiling  in  caustic 

soda,  as  in  (3.)  and  (4.). 

(7.)  Immersion  in 
bleaching  bath  of  hypo- 
chlorite of  soda  of  1°  to 
1°  T.,  for  ten  to  twelve 
hours,  and  washing. 

(8.)  Exposing  on  the 
grass  for  eight  days. 

(9.)  Bucking  with  caus- 
tic soda,  &c.,  as  in  (3.) 

(10.)  As  in  (8.). 

(11.)  As  in  (7.). 

(12.)  Crofting  for  four  to  six  days. 

(14  ) as  in  (3.)  and  (4.). 

(15.)  Bleaching  bath,  &c.,  as  in  (7.). 

(16.)  AVeak  sulphuric  acid  bath,  and  washing. 

(17.)  Drying. 


Fig.  30. 


Fig.  32. 


It  is  peculiar  in  this  method  that  there  is  only 
one  souring  to  three  immersions  in  the  bleaching 
bath. 

VI.  Chevalier  Claussen  employs  magnesia  sul- 
phate for  bucking  purposes,  and  magnesia  hypo- 
chlorite solution  for  bleaching.  The  process  is  the 
following 

(1.)  Boiling  for  two  or  more  hours  in  caustic  soda 
of  1°  to  2°  T. 

(2.)  Steejiing  in  magnesia  sulphate  solution  of 
40°  T. 

(3.)  Steeping  in  carbonate  of  soda  solution. 

(4.)  Sulphuric  acid  bath  of  2°  T. 


cumference,  is  dried  and  dressed ; and  these  opera- 
tions are  completely  finished  by  the  passiige  of  the 
goods  over  other  rollers,  and  between  a pair  of 
squeezing  cylinders.  After  undergoing  this  pressure, 
which  is  the  last  operation  in  the  process  of  scouring, 
the  cloth  is  deposited  on  a stretching  fiible,  as  at 
first,  on  which  it  is  folded  and  put  up. 

Fig.  31  is  a longitudinal  section  of  the  machine 
employed ; it  measures  about  6 feet  in  width,  to 
adapt  it  to  cloth  of  all  sizes. 

The  goods  in  one  long  web  lie  on  the  table.  A, 
placed  on  the  right  of  tlie  machine.  In  the  first 
place  the  cloth  passes  round  the  roller,  B,  then 
descends  round  the  inferior  roller,  c,  and  rises  again 
bearing  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  double-cased 
reservoir,  D.  The  goods  then  continue  their  progress, 
passing  round  the  roller,  e,  and  the  cylinder,  F,  from 
which  they  ascend  to  the  roller,  G,  and  again,  in 
descending,  bear  on  the  opposite  corresponding  sur- 
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face  of  the  double-cased  vessel,  D.  Leaving  tliis,  the 
cloth  is  couducled  round  the  roller,  ii,  and  then, 
round  the  rollers,  i J K ; thence  it  proceeds  round 
the  large  double-cased  drum,  l,  and  then  from  the 
hunger  roller,  xi,  it  rises  to  the  upper  roller,  N,  and 
finally  j)asses  between  the  squeezing  rollers,  0 o', 
from  which  it  is  again  laid  down  on  a stretcliing 
table,  1*,  at  the  end  of  its  course. 

In  this  mechanical  contrivance,  the  continual 
tiiking  up  of  the  cloth  results  from  tlie  tnuis- 
mission  of  the  movements  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— Q is  a pulley,  which  by  the  strap,  n,  receives 
motion  from  the  prime  mover.  From  the  axis 
of  this  pulley  the  motion  is  communicated  to  tiie 
roller,  k,  and  to  the  squeezing  cylinder,  o,  by 
means  of  the  pulleys,  S T U V.  'J'hus  the  continual 
taking  up  of  the  cloth  is  effected  by  the  roller,  K 
— and  when  necessary,  by  the  roller,  xi  — and  by 
the  squeezing-roller,  o;  the  pressure  of  the  upper 
roller,  o',  on  the  inferior  one,  is  regulated  by  a 
weighted  lever.  One  of  these  squeezing  rollers  is 
represented  in  Fig.  32. 

The  steam  is  admitted  into  the  double-cased  ves- 
sel, O,  by  the  pipe,  a.  This  pipe  is  connected  with 
two  branches,  h and  c,  the  former  being  fitted  with 
a stop-cock,  which  serves  to  allow  the  steam  to  enter 
the  cylinder,  e,  at  pleasure ; tliis  cylinder  is  perfor- 
ated over  a part  of  its  lower  circular  surface,  and  in 
its  whole  length,  with  small  holes,  so  as  to  force  the 
steam  from  the  cylinder  to  pass  within  the  double 
casing  by  these  holes.  Tlie  steam  tlius  introduced 
into  the  vessel,  d,  first  heats  the  outer  case,  then 
penetrates  into  the  interior,  x,  in  wliich  are  placed 
tlie  hollow  metal  rollers,  e f G.  This  concavity  is  a 
steam-bath,  to  which  the  steam  pa.sses  by  small  holes 
perforated  at  its  base ; it  is  here  that  the  goods 
are  submitted  to  the  penetrating  action  of  the 
steam.  From  this  basin,  which  occupies  the 
whole  extent  of  the  reservoir,  D,  the  steam  issues 
into  the  iron  double-cased  chimney,  y,  to  escape 
upward. 

'Fhe  steam  likexvise  arrives  into  the  casing,  f/,  by 
the  branch,  c,  which  is  also  furnished  xvith  a stop- 
cock, (1;  and  it  maintains  the  elevated  temperature 
of  the  chimney,  which  is  fitted  with  another  stop- 
cock, /(,  required  for  working  the  apparatus.  On  the 
side  opposite  to  that  at  which  the  steam  enters,  it 
issues  out  by  the  return  pipes,  i and  j,  to  be  again 
conveyed  in  any  direction. 

The  large  double-Ciised  drum,  L,  is  supplied  with 
steam  by  the  branch,  /.  This  drum  consists  of  an 
outer  casing  of  copper  and  an  inner  cylinder  of  cast- 
iron  ; it  is  furrowed  witli  circular  grooves  or  channels, 
lit,  over  its  whole  length,  as  represented  in  tlie  liori- 
zontid  section.  Fig.  33 ; there  is  likewise  a longi- 
tudinal canal,  which  communicates  with  all  the 
circular  channels.  By  this  arrangement  tlie  steam 
circulates  equally  within  the  double  casing,  so 
as  to  diffuse  the  heat  perfectly  over  the  xvhole 
circumference,  and  throughout  the  entire  extent 
of  the  surface.  'Fhe  steam  escapes  by  the  pipe, 
t,  from  the  side  opposite  to  that  by  which  it 
entered. 


Tessie  uu  Mot  ay’s  permanganate  process  has 
already  been  described. 

'Fhe  preceding  description  of  the  retting  and 
bleaching  of  flax  applies  also  closely  to  the  treatment 
of  hemp,  the  fibre  of  Caunabis  satica,  a plant  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  the  Urticx. 

Besides  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp,  there  are  yet 
several  other  vegetable  fibres  w'hich  enter  into  the 
fomiation  of  textile  fabrics.  The  operations  re- 
quired for  their  purification  and  bleaching  differ  in 
no  essential  part  from  that  of  flax  ; as  a rule  the  lyes 
and  the  bleaching  liquor  used  are  of  greater  concen- 
tration. The  principal  fibres  of  this  class  are  China 
grass  (^Llrtica  nwea),  jute  (Corchorus  capxularin),  both 
of  xvhich  are  imported  from  India,  New  Zealand 
hemp  {Phormium  tejiax),  Manilla  hemp  {Muxa  textilix), 
and  the  cocoa-nut  fibre. 

Bleaching  OF  Wool. — Wool  is  composed  of  very  fine 
filaments,  the  external  surface  of  wdiich  presents  the 
appearance  of  transverse  corrugations.  Under  the 
microscojje  (Fig.  31),  each  fibre  appears  as  a nest  of 
thimbles,  one  within  another.  Wood  fibre  is  covered 
with  a greasy  matter,  termed  ?yo/F,  or  x~uint,  derived 
chiefly  from  cutaneous  perspiration,  but  secreted 
l^artly  by  the  pores  of  tlie  wool  itself.  Chevreul 
found  two  kinds  of  fatty  matter  in  wool  suint ; the 
one,  called  by  him  xteaiin,  melts  at  140°  Fahr.,  and 
requires  1000  parts  of  alcohol  for  solution ; the  other, 
elaieriu,  melts  readily  at  5.o°  Fahr.,  and  dissolves  in 
143  parts  of  alcohol.  None  of  the  two  are  said  to 
saponify.  The  same  investigator  found  merino  wool 
to  contam. 


Suint  soluble  in  water, 32'74 

Earthy  matter  precipitating  itself  from  the  aqueous 

solution, ■ • 2G‘06 

Fatty  matter  soluble  in  alcohol, b-57 

Earthy  matter  lixed  by  the  lat  on  the  wool 1-40 

Wool  fibre, 31-23 
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The  removal  of  this  suint  is  the  aim  of  the 
preliminary  treatment  to  xvhich  the  wool  is 
subjected  before  the  bleaching  process  is  re- 
sorted to. 

The  older  method,  still  used  in  many  places,  con- 
sists in  immersing  the  xvool,  packed  into  a net,  in  a 
sliglitly  warmed  bath  of  putrid  urine,  about  1 ])art 
of  the  latter  to  5 parts  of  water.  When  the  wool 
has  become  thoroughly  soaked  with  the  liquor,  the 
net  is  taken  out,  susjiended  for  a short  time  over  the 
bath,  and  then  placed  into  a vat,  through  which  a 
constant  stream  of  clean  water  runs.  It  is  important 
to  avoid  the  stirring  of  the  net  in  the  urine  bath,  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  wool  fibres  getting  twisted 
into  a felt.  The  same  bath  serves  several  charges 
of  xvool. 

'Fhe  effective  eonstituent  of  the  urine  is  the  ear- 
bonate  of  ammonium,  xvhich  results  in  the  putrefae- 
tion  from  the  decomposition  of  tlie  ure;i.  'Fhe 
ammonium  carbonate  is  not  capable  of  saponifying 
the  fatty  matters,  but  it  forms  an  emulsion,  which 
will  mix  xvith  water. 

CiU-bonate  of  soda  solution  was  tried  in  the  place 
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of  the  above  bath,  but  was  not  found  to  answer ; if, 
however,  soap  is  used  along  with  soda  carbonate, 
very  good  results  are  obtained. 

In  1857  Chevreul  published  a new  analysis  of 
the  suint  of  wool,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
suint  contained  considerable  quantities  of  potash 
salt.  Tliis  observation  led  Maumene  and  Rogelet 
to  patent  a process  for  the  recovery  of  the  potash 
s:.ks,  and  this  pi'ocess  implies  some  modification  of 
the  scouring  of  woo'  The  material  is  thoroughly 
exhausted  with  water  before  it  is  submitted  to  the 
scouring  with  soap  and  soda  carbonate  solution. 

Quite  recently  various  solvents  have  been  pro- 
posed for  extracting  the  fatty  matters.  Bisul- 
idiide  of  carbon  is  found  effective  enough  in 
bringing  almost  the  wdiole  of  the  fat  into  solu- 
tion ; but  it  seems  to  affect  the  fibre,  to  make  it 
stiff,  and  impart  to  it  a dark  colour.  It  is  reported, 
however,  that  a large  establishment  in  Pomerania 
obtains  satisfactory  results  by  the  use  of  this  de- 
tergent. 

Decidedly  more  successful  is  the  process  of  P. 
Toepler  & Co.,  in  which  impure  amylic  alcohol, 
ordinarily  known  as  fusel  oil,  is  employed  for  dis- 
solving the  fatty  substances.  The  wool,  previously 
exhausted  with  cold  water,  is  treated  in  a tank  with 
fusel  oil,  passed  into  a second  tank  filled  with  the 
same  agent,  and  lastly  washed  with  water,  whereby 
the  adhering  oil  is  removed,  such  oil  being  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  The  wool  is  then  freed  from  water 
by  a centrifugal  machine,  or  jaressure  in  rollers.  &c., 
and  completely  dried  by  exposure  to  a current  of 
slightly  warmed  air. 

The  advantages  of  this  process  are  said  to  be — 

(1.)  A larger  yield  of  cleansed  wool,  the  gain  being 
almost  5 per  cent. 

(:f.)  Less  “ waste  ” in  the  subsequent  operations 
of  carding  and  spinning,  and  considerable  lessening 
of  the  quantity  of  oil  required. 

(3.)  From  a given  quality  of  wool,  manufactured 
goods  are  produced  which  have  the  appearance  of 
goods  of  a higher  quality  of  wool,  such  wool  being- 
cleansed  by  the  ordinary  process. 

(4.)  With  a given  amount  of  plant,  a larger  quan- 
tity of  spun  wool  can  be  made,  as  the  carding  engines, 
&c.,  require  less  frequent  cleansing. 

There  are,  however,  two  drawbacks  to  the  use  of 
this  solvent.  One  is  the  great  objection  entertained 
by  the  neighbourhood,  and  sometimes  the  workmen 
themselves,  to  the  use  of  great  quantities  of  fusel  oil; 
for  though  the  vapours  do  not  appear  to  be  injurious, 
they  are  yet  sufficiently  unpleasant  to  make  them 
intolerable.  The  second  disadvantage  is  tliat  una- 
voidable loss  of  oil  must  ensue  in  the  operations, 
though  the  greater  part  is  regained. 

Caustic  baryta  and  strontia  have  been  adopted  by 
Daudenart  and  VerI!Ei;t,  of  Brussels,  as  substitutes 
for  soda  carbonate.  The  value  of  this  process  rests 
chiefly  upon  the  cheap  production  of  the  cleansing 
agents. 

One  thing  must  be  particularly  guarded  against  in 
scouring  wool  or  woollen  goods,  namely,  the  appli- 
cation of  an  elevated  temperature,  as  it  would  affect 


the  fibres,  and  cause  them  to  felt  more  or  less ; the 
most  favourable  temperature  for  the  scouring  liquors 
is  60°  to  65°  F. 

In  scouring  woollen  goods  it  is  imperative  to  keep 
them  stretched  during  the  time  they  are  passing 
through  the  scouring  liquor,  otherwise  they  will  con- 
tract unequally,  and  such  shrinking  will,  of  course, 
disfigure  their  appearance. 

Fig.  30  represents  a machine  employed  for  that 
purpose.  A A is  a wooden  frame-work  ; B,  a vessel 
containing  the  weak  lye  or  soap  liquor  for  scouring 
the  cloth ; c C,  two  copper  rollers  which  keep  the 
cloth  stretched,  and  at  the  same  time  dep>rive  it  of 
water ; they  are  covered  over  wit'n  several  folds  of 
calico  or  paper,  the  better  to  express  the  moisture  as 
the  cloth  emerges  from  the  bath.  The  upj^er  roller 
is  provided  with  a lever,  D,  and  counterweight,  for 
increasing  the  pressure  at  will.  E is  a movable  I’oller, 
working  in  a groove,  on  which  the  goods  are  wound, 
and  which  is  intended  to  stretch- 
them  with  greater  or  less  force, 
according  as  the  weight  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lever,  E,  which  is  in 
contact  with  it,  is  made  to  act.  G 
is  a widening  guide,  with  diverging 
grooves,  to  stretch  the  fabric 
before  it  arrives  at  the  rollers. 


and  prevent  folding  or  overlapping,  a aaa  are  small 
wooden  cylinders,  resting  upon  copper  bearings  ; by 
these  the  goods  are  made  to  circulate  in  the  lye  for  a 
certain  time. 

After  the  cloth  is  sufficiently  impregnated  with 
the  lye,  it  is  passed  round  the  cylinders  a a a a,  and 
fixed — four,  six,  or  more  pieces,  according  to  their 
length — over  the  cylinder  at  the  point  b.  The  work- 
ing of  'the  machine  is  carried  on  by  putting  one 
end  of  the  web  of  cloth  in  communication  with  the 
traction  rollers,  c c,  the  remainder  being  passed 
into  the  vessel  filled  with  w,  rm  water,  and  after 
circulating  there  for  a certain  time,  coming  to  the 
squeezing  rollers,  c c,  where  it  is  divested  of  the 
most  part  of  the  liquid,  and  then  folded  upon 
the  roller,  E.  After  this  the  cloth  is  removed,  to 
undergo  either  a new  lixiviation  or  washing.  When 
it  is  necessary  that  the  last  traces  of  the  impurities 
of  the  filaments  should  be  removed,  the  goods  must 
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be  repeatwJly  transmitted  through  the  carbonate  of 
soda  lye,  alternated  with  an  immersion  in  a bath 
formed  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  soap. 

Claussen  uses  a feeble  solution  of  caustic  soda 
for  scouring,  and  when  the  fatty  matter  from  the 
wool  has  formed  a soapy  liquid,  he  gradually  and 
cautiously  adds  small  quantities  of  caustic  soda,  so 
as  always  to  have  the  scouring  bath  a little  caustic. 
After  this  the  wool  is  saturated  with  a solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  put  in  a weak  sulphuric  acid 
bath,  and  finally  washed.  For  very  fine  qualities 
of  wool,  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  used  instead  of 
carbonate  of  soda. 

The  agent  employed  for  bleaching  wool  and 
woollen  fabric  is  sulphurous  acid,  and  not  bleach- 
ing powder.  Sulphurous  acid  unites  with  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  wool  to  form  a colourless 
compound,  which  remains  adhering  to  the  fibre. 
Bleaching  by  means  of  sulphurous  acid  is  termed 
“ sulphuring.” 

The  acid  is  applied  either  in  the  gaseous  state, 
or  in  aqueous  solution.  When  employed  in  the 
giiseous  state,  a large  chamber  is  provided,  the  door 
of  which  closes  hermetically;  this  chamber  is  fur- 
nished with  valves  and  openings  for  supplying  the 
air,  as  well  as  for  the  admission  of  the  ignited 
sulphur;  there  is  also  a series  of  strong  upright 
planks  fixed  in  couples  at  proper  distances  from 
each  other,  and  studded  with  pegs,  the  extremities 
of  which  are  enlarged,  and  have  a notch  near  the 
end,  in  order  to  prevent  the  cloth  wdiich  may  be 
strung  upon  them  from  falling  off.  All  the  pieces 
of  cloth  being  stitched  together  so  as  to  form  one 
length,  it  is  passed  round  these  pegs,  being  carried 
alternately  from  one  to  the  other  in  a horizontal 
course.  When  the  cloth  is  fixed  upon  all  the  pegs 
of  the  frame,  tlie  chamber  is  hermetically  sealed,  and 
the  burning  sulphur  introduced  by  the  openings  at 
the  base ; these  are  immediately  closed,  and  the 
combustion  of  the  sulphur  is  carried  on  merely  by 
means  of  the  air  contained  in  the  chamber.  When 
this  is  exhausted,  the  burning  of  the  sulphur  ceases, 
but  the  interior  of  the  chamber  is  charged  with 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  which  is  taken  up  by  the 
moisture  of  the  cloth;  and,  being  thus  brought  in 
contact  with  the  colouring  matter,  as  it  insinuates 
itself  into  the  pores  of  the  fabric,  it  exerts  its  bleach- 
ing powers  very  effectually.  It  requires  about 
twenty-four  hours’  contact  with  the  cloth  before 
all  the  colour  is  destroyed ; and  sometimes  the  air 
hiis  to  be  renewed,  and  a fresh  quantity  of  sulphur 
burned,  before  the  work  is  completed. 

The  next  method  by  which  woollens  may  be 
bleached,  is  by  employing  the  sulphurous  acid  in  a 
state  of  solution  in  water ; its  action  in  this  state  is 
more  regular  and  economical  than  when  used  in  the 
gaseous  state. 

The  gas  is  easily  and  economically  prepared  by 
hejiting  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphur  to  low  redness 
in  a close  cylindrical  vessel  of  earthenware ; an  exit 
pipe  at  the  end  of  the  cylinder  would  convey  the  gas 
to  a vessel  adjoining,  which  may  be  filled  with  moss 
or  some  porous  matter  that  will  not  absorb  the  gas, 
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but  clear  it  from  any  impurities  which  may  be  carried 
off  mechanically ; thence  the  gas  could  be  conducted 
to  the  water  cistern  where  it  is  to  be  absorbed,  and 
admitted  into  it  till  the  solution  is  saturated.  To 
insure  the  complete  impregnation  of  the  water,  the 
gas,  as  it  makes  its  exit  from  the  cistern  filled  with 
moss,  &c.,  above  mentioned,  could  be  admitted  at 
the  base  of  a tower  of  convenient  height  filled  with 
small  stones,  pieces  of  earthenware,  and  the  like, 
through  which  a stream  of  water  may  be  allowed  to 
percolate  from  a cistern  at  the  top,  by  a series  of 
small  perforations  in  the  upper  slab  of  the  tower. 
This  water  meeting  the  ascending  current  of  gas 
would  completely  dissolve  it,  and  flowing  out  into 
a proper  receptacle  at  the  base,  could  be  drawn 
away  as  use  required.  Water  absorbs,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  and  pressure,  about  forty  times  its 
volume  of  the  gas,  part  of  which  it  retains  even  after 
continuous  boiling. 

The  liquid,  when  submitting  the  cloth  to  its  action, 
should  have  a temperature  of  between  80°  and  90° 
Fahr.  (26°'G  to  32°'2  C.) ; but  if  the  solution  is  com- 
pletely saturated  at  a temperature  of  60°  Fahr. 
(15°'0  C.),  then,  if  it  were  elevated  to  the  above 
point,  a large  volume  of  the  gas  would  be  expelled, 
and  prove  a powerful  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the 
operation,  besides  involving  so  great  a loss  of  labour 
and  materials ; to  avoid  this,  all  that  would  be 
required  is  to  dilute  the  liquor,  so  that  nothing 
appreciable  will  be  evolved.  The  goods  being  im- 
mersed into  the  bath  of  liquid  acid,  are  retained 
there  till  such  time  as  by  an  examination  they  are 
found  to  be  thoroughly  bleached ; they  are  then  taken 
out,  washed  well  with  water,  and,  if  deemed  neces- 
sary, with  a little  potash  or  soft  soap. 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  operations 
to  which  woollen  stuffs  are  subjected  during  the 
bleaching.  Forty  pieces  of  cloth,  of  45  to  50  yards 
in  length,  are  taken  and  stitched  endwise  together ; 
they  are  then  singed  as  cotton  goods,  and  treated  as 
hers  described : — 

(1.)  Immersed  thi-ee  separate  times  in  a bath, 
formed  by  dissolving  24  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  6 lbs.  of  soap  in  120  to  140  galls,  of  water, 
heated  to  100°  or  105°  Fahr.  (37°'7  to  40°'5  C.) 
After  each  passage  of  the  goods  over  the  roller,  the 
activity  of  the  bath  is  renewed  by  adding  from  to 
I of  a pound  of  soap  to  it. 

(2.)  Washed  twice  in  clean  water  heated  to  the 
same  point  as  the  bath.  , 

(3.)  Transmitted  three  successive  times  through 
another  solution  the  same  as  above,  but  without  any 
soap : after  each  passage,  except  the  last,  ^ to  | of  a 
pound  of  soda  is  added  to  the  liquor. 

(4.)  Exposed  for  twelve  hours  to  the  vapour  of 
sulphur  in  the  apparatus  before  alluded  to,  where 
24  lbs.  of  sulphur  are  consumed  for  the  decoloration 
of  40  pieces. 

(5.)  I’assed  three  times  over  the  rollers,  as  in  the 
foregoing,  in  a bath  in  which  30  lbs.  of  soda  crystals 
are  dissolved  in  the  same  quantity  of  water  as  in 
(1.);  this  bath  stands  at  120°  or  125°  Fahr.  (48'8 
to  51°6  C.),  and  after  the  first  and  second  courses 
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of  the  cloth  through  the  liquor,  a little  more  than  ^ 
lb.  of  crystals  of  the  alkaline  carbonate  is  adderl  to  it. 

(6.)  Again  bleached  in  the  sulphuring  chamber,  as 
in  (4.). 

(7.)  Immersed  in  a bath  in  which  soda  crystals 
are  dissolved,  as  in  (5.). 

(8.)  Washed  twice  in  water  heated  to  105°  F. 

(9.)  Sulphured  for  twelve  hours. 

(10.)  Washed  twice  in  tepid,  and  once  in  cold 
water. 

(11.)  Tinged  blue  by  passing  the  goods  through  a 
liquid  impregnated  with  a mixture  of  indigo  and 
carmine,  or  acetate  of  indigo,  to  suit  the  operator. 

Tliese,  and  similar  metliods  of  procedure,  are 
usually  adopted  in  the  bleaching  of  woollen  fabrics ; 
but  when  there  is  a large  amount  of  greasy  and  resin- 
ous irajmrities  united  with  the  filaments  of  the  cloth, 
and  it  is  intended  for  delicate  colours,  the  scour- 
ings  are  not  sufficiently  effectual  in  freeing  it  from 
the  last  traces  of  those  bodies  which  operate  so  inju- 
riously in  the  dye-bath. 

Hie  following  process  is  particularly  adapted  for 
goods  intended  for  very  delicate  printing. 

After  ironing  and  washing  with  water,  the  raw 
fabrics  are — 

(1.)  Passed  twice  through  an  alkaline  soap  bath, 
heated  to  140°  or  150°  Fahr.  (60°  to  65°‘5  C.),  and 
composed  of  44  lbs.  of  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  about  9 lbs.  of  soap  in  120  or  140  galls,  of  water. 

(2.)  Rinsed  in  warm  water. 

(3.)  Passed  twice  into  a bath  formed  of  22  lbs. 
of  soda  crystals,  and  heated  to  the  same  degree 
as  in  (1.). 

(4.)  Rinsed  in  warm  water. 

(5.)  Passed  into  the  sulphuring  apparatus  for  ten 
hours,  using  22  lbs.  of  sulphur  for  each  250  pieces. 

(6.)  Rinsed  in  warm  water. 

(7.)  Passed  twice  into  a bath  containing  about  15 
lbs.  of  soda  crystals,  and  heated  to  140°  or  150°  Fahr. 
(60°  to  6.5°-5  C.). 

(8.)  Passed  twice  into  a bath  containing  12  lbs. 
of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  and  heated  as 
before. 

(9.)  Rinsed  in  warm  water. 

(10.)  Passed  into  the  sulphuring  apparatus,  using 
this  time  15^  lbs.  of  sulphur. 

(11  ) Passed  into  tepid  water. 

(12.)  Passed  into  a blue  bath. 

Bisulphite  of  soda  solution  is  frequently  used  in 
bleaching  fine  qualities  of  wools,  and  to  remove  the 
yellow  tinge  imparted  to  the  goods  the  usual  blue 
bath  is  applied.  J.  B.  Fukzon,  of  Paris,  treats  the 
bleached  goods,  before  putting  them  into  the  blue 
bath,  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  oxalic  acid  and 
salt,  about  1 lb.  of  the  acid  and  the  same  weight  of 
common  salt  to  .30  galls,  of  water.  The  fabrics  are 
left  about  two  hours  in  this  solution,  then  washed 
and  put  into  any  of  the  usual  blue  liquors.  This 
intermediate  treatment  is  said  to  heighten  the  white- 
ness of  the  goods,  and  subsequently  to  facilitate 
the  dyeing. 

Alkaline  cyanides  have  of  late  years  been  pro- 
posed for  scouring  wool ; but  whatever  the  merits 


of  these  agents  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
use  of  such  poisonous  substances  is  connected  with 
too  much  risk  ever  to  become  general. 

According  to  a French  patent  (Sanial  & Berou- 
JON,  Lyons)  woollen  goods  may  effectively  be  scoured 
by  steeping  them  in  dilute  solutions  (about  2°  B.)  of 
alkaline  sulphides. 

Bleaching  OF  Silk. — Silk  is  the  produce  of  the  cater- 
pillar of  the  silk  moth  (Bombyx  mart);  the  insect 
spins  it  round  itsedf  in  the  shape  of  a hollow  ball, 
called  a “ cocoon,”  and  remains  there  till  it  becomes 
a chrys.ilis.  But  the  silk  cultivator  stops  the  de- 
velopment of  the  chrysalis  by  exposing  the  cocoons 
to  the  action  of  steam  or  heated  air.  The  cocoons 
are  then  thrown  into  soft  water,  best  into  rain 
water  heated  nearly  to  boiling,  and  agitated  briskly; 
they  are  next  thrown  into  tejiid  water,  where  the 
operator  takes  hold  of  the  end  of  the  thread  and 
attaches  it  to  the  bobbin  of  a reeling  machine.  The 
first  portions,  forming  the  outer  part  of  the  cocoon, 
are  collected  separately,  and  termed  “waste  silk;” 
the  silk  from  the  inner  part  of  the  cocoon  consti- 
tutes the  “ raw  silk.” 

The  silk  fibre  is  without  cellular  structure,  thus 
totally  differing  from  wool  and  the  vegetable  fibres ; 
its  colour  varies  from  white  to  yellow.  The  chemi- 
cal nature  of  silk  has  first  been  investigated  by 
Board  (1807),  later  by  Mulder,  and  recently  by  E. 
Cramer  (1863).  These  researches  show  that  silk 
consists  essentially  of  two  substances : the  one  con- 
stituting the  fibre  itself,  is  termed  “ fibroin ;”  the 
other  is  a varnish  or  gum  covering  the  fibre.  This 
latter  dissolves  in  hot  water,  whilst  the  other  is  not 
affected  by  this  agent. 

According  to  Mulder,  there  are  in — 

Yellow  silk.  White  sillc 


Substances  soluble  in  water, 28'86  2840 

“ “ alcohol, 1"48  1 SO 

“ “ ether 0-01  0-05 

“ “ acetic  acid, .. . 16"30  16  50 

Silk  substance  (fibroin), 53-35  .54-05 


100-00  100-00 

Cramer’s  analysis  of  the  purified  fibroin  points 
to  the  formula  C3jjIl23N50j2;  but  formulte  of  sub- 
stances of  this  kind  require  to  be  received  with 
great  caution. 

A characteristic  property  of  the  silk  is  the  absorp- 
tion of  moisture  to  the  extent  of  30  per  cent. ; this 
moisture  is  not  detected  by  the  touch,  and  its  correct 
determination  is  of  importance  to  the  buyer  as  also 
to  the  seller.  There  are  special  establishments  on 
the  Continent,  mostly  under  government  inspection, 
for  the  valuation  of  raw  silk.  The  limits  of  this 
article  do  not  allow  the  detailed  description  of  the 
drying  and  weighing  apparatus  employed  for  that 
purpose. 

Silk  stuffs  intended  to  be  bleached  have  either 
already  been  partly  bleached  by  the  ccouring  opera- 
tions which  the  silk  has  been  made  to  undergo  before 
weaving,  or  they  are  in  the  raw  state.  In  the  former 
case  it  is  sufficient  to  immerse  the  goods  for  some 
time  in  running  water  ; they  are  then  boiled  for  an 
hour  in  a bath,  consisting  of  about  2 ounces  of  soap 
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and  1 to  Ij  lbs.  of  bran  for  each  piece  of  8 to  10 
yards  long.  The  acid  of  the  bran  uniting  with  the 
excess  of  the  alkali  in  the  soap,  prevents  it  from 
weakening  the  silk  by  dissolving  it.  On  being  taken 
from  the  bath,  the  goods  are  rinsed  in  water  heated 
to  120°  Falir.  (48°'8  C.),  and  tlien  washed  well  with 
cold  water  in  the  dash-wheel. 

In  tlie  second  case,  the  goods,  after  being  intro- 
duced into  bags,  are  imnieised  in  a boiler  filled  with 
water,  holding  about  ^ lb.  of  soap  to  every  2^  lbs.  of 
dry  silk.  After  having  heated  and  kept  the  whole  in 
ebullition  for  two  or  three  hours,  the  stuff  is  with- 
drawn from  the  bath  to  rinse  it  in  running  water. 
AVhen  well  scoured  it  receives  a second  soap  bath 
similar  to  the  preceding,  and  is  again  scoured  by  the 
dash-wheel.  The  scouring  being  finished,  the  silk  is 
passed,  during  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  into  a solution 
holding  about  half  an  ounce  of  crystallized  carbonate 
of  soda  for  each  piece  of  silk ; from  this  the  silk  is 
taken,  wiished  CiU'efully,  and  then  passed  into  water 
slightly  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  after  re- 
maining here  for  some  little  time  it  is  taken  out, 
washed  in  warm  water,  and  finally  in  running  water. 

Silk  fabrics  thus  bleached  are  pure  enough  for 
every  kind  of  printing  in  which  dark  or  deep  colours 
are  used,  such  as  madder,  prussian  blue,  cochi- 
neal, amaranth,  and  violet;  and  brown  colours  in 
general ; but  when  it  is  desired  to  print  lighter  or 
more  delicate  colours,  the  goods  should  receive  a 
slight  sulphuring.  In  this  case,  liquid  sulphurous 
acid  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  gas,  and  far  more 
advantageous,  since  it  may  be  employed  in  a very 
we:ik  state.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  sulphur- 
ous acid  be  cautiously  applied  in  whitening  silk,  as  it 
alwiiys  communicates  a more  or  less  yellow  tinge, 
and  even  injures  the  thread  or  fabric  after  the  colour 
has  been  abstracted  by  it. 

According  to  Roaud,  raw  silks,  white  or  yellow, 
may  be  completely  scoured  in  one  hour,  with  15  lbs. 
of  water  to  1 of  the  fibre,  and  a suitable  proportion 
of  soap.  The  soap  and  silk  should  be  put  into  tlie 
bath  half  an  hour  before  its  ebullition,  and  the  latter 
should  be  turned  about  frequently.  Dull  silks,  in 
which  the  varnish  has  undergone  some  alteration, 
never  acquire  a fine  white  till  they  undergo  the  opera- 
tion of  sulphuring. 

It  appears  that  the  Chinese  use  no  soap,  but  a 
species  of  bean,  wheat  flour,  common  salt,  and  water. 
According  to  I)e  GuuiUiENS,  the  proportions  used 
for  the  bath  arc  5 ]>arts  of  beans,  5 of  salt,  6 of 
flour,  and  25  of  water. 

(h.Ai'ssEN's  process  for  cleaning  silk  is — 

(1 .)  Boil  it  in  a soap  composed  of  butter  and  caustic 
j otish  or  soda,  for  2 or  8 hours. 

(2.)  Steep  in  a solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  or 
ammonia. 

(3.)  Sour  in  a weak  solution  of  sulphuric  or  muri- 
atic acid. 

For  bleaching  silk — 

(1.)  Steep  in  carbonate  of  soda  or  ammonia. 

(2.)  Steep  in  a solution  of  sulphurous  acid  in 
water,  or  expose  it  while  wet  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur. 

An  artificial  sliade  is  sometimes  communicated  to 


the  silk  by  impregnating  the  bath  with  certain  colours. 
These  shades  are  distinguished  by  the  term  china 
white,  azure  white,  silver  white,  thread  white,  &c., 
and  are  communicated  by  the  addition  of  annato  to 
the  bath  for  china  white,  or  by  the  addition  of  litmus 
or  indigo  in  various  proportions,  as  one  or  other  of 
the  shades  is  desired. 

There  are  various  other  materials  from  which  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  colouring  matters.  Such  is  the 
case  with  fatty  bodies,  oils,  straw  for  artistic  pur- 
poses, raw  material  for  paper,  &c.  The  methods  of 
bleaching  these  will  be  found  in  the  respective  articles. 
We  give  here,  however,  that  relating  to  straw. 

In  Tuscany,  where  straw  for  artistic  purposes  is 
prepared  to  a large  amount,  it  is  selected  whilst  the 
wheat  is  bearded  and  the  grains  are  in  a soft  milky 
state.  The  com  is  sown  very  thickly,  so  as  to  give 
a short  thin  straw.  As  soon  as  cut,  the  straw  is 
spread  out  for  three  or  four  days,  and  as  soon  as  the 
sap  is  dried  up,  it  is  tied  in  bundles  and  stacked  for 
the  purpose  of  expelling  the  moisture.  Another  ex- 
posure for  some  time  in  the  meadows  to  the  dew  and 
atmosphere  acts  upon  the  colouring  matter  and  pro- 
motes the  bleaching.  Before  the  decoloration  is 
entirely  effected,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  tlie  straw 
several  times,  and  to  moisten  it  occasionally  witli 
water.  IVlien  thoroughly  exposed,  the  lower  joints 
of  the  straw  are  cut  off,  and  the  paiis  chosen  for  use 
are  acted  upon  by  steam,  which  dissolves  most  of  the 
remaining  colouring  matter,  and  then  it  is  submitted 
to  the  vapour  of  sulphur  to  decompose  the  residue. 

In  this  country  the  straw  is  prepared  by  acting 
upon  the  ordinary  materials;  first,  with  a boiling 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  by  which  a considerable 
portion  of  the  organic  matter  and  natural  varnish  is 
disintegrated ; after  this  it  is  washed  well  to  remove 
all  the  material  which  the  alkali  dissolves,  and  then 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  vapour  of  sulphur,  or  to 
bleaching  powder,  in  confined  vessels.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  sulphuring  does  not  produce  any 
charring  of  the  straw  by  its  too  rapid  combustion, 
for  this  cannot  be  remedied  when  once  it  has  taken 
effect.  Three  or  four  hours’  exposure  to  sulphurous 
acid,  and  about  the  same  time  to  the  solution  of 
bleaching  powder,  is  sufficient  to  remove  the  stains 
remaining. 

Kuuuek  states  that  the  straw  may  be  economically 
whitened  by  being  steeped  repeatedly  in  boiling 
water  and  very  weak  alkali,  and  after  the  whole  of 
the  soluble  matters  are  in  this  way  removed,  treating 
alternately  with  very  dilute  solutions  of  oxychloride 
of  calcium  and  sulphurous  acid  vapour  till  the  de- 
coloration has  been  effected.  This  method,  though 
tedious,  is  saitl  to  be  very  effectual  for  div'esting  the 
straw  of  its  natural  varnish,  which  renders  it  brittle. 

BONE. — O.v,  French  ; Kiioc/ieii,  German  ; Os,  Latin. 
— I’he  various  parts  of  the  skeleton,  or  the  solid 
framework  siqiporting  and  protecting  the  softer 
j)ortions  of  the  body  of  animals  of  the  supei'ior 
orders,  are  termed  bones.  'I'hey  are  invested  with 
a thin  membrane  called  the  periosteum,  which  is  tra- 
versed by  the  nerves  and  bloodvessels,  and  lias 
bcnetith  it  a still  thinner  membrane.  These  together 
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compose  a thick  tissue  which  is  convertible  into  jelly 
by  boiling  with  water,  affording  glue,  &c. 

Bones  are  not  equally  solid  throughout,  but  pre- 
sent to  view  on  the  surface  an  osseous  mass  of  a 
more  compact  nature,  while  the  interior  appears  as 
a cavity  divided  into  minute  cellules  by  bony  parti- 
tions. The  cartilaginous  portion  is  formed  before 
the  deposition  of  the  earthy  substance  occurs,  and 
the  ossification  always  proceeds  from  certain  fixed 
points.  Bony  tissue  consists  of  bone-cartilage,  or 
ossein,  and  tribasic  phosphafe  of  calcium,  Ca3PO^, 
together  with  phosphate  of  magnesium,  Mg^PO^, 
carbonate  of  calcium,  and  fluoride  of  calcium. 

The  organic  part  of  the  bones  may  be  obtained  in 
a separate  state  by  immersing  them  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  lime  salts  are  dissolved  by  the 
acid,  and  a kind  of  skeleton  remains  in  the  form  of 
a cartilaginous  substance,  transparent,  flexible,  and 
elastic,  exactly  retaining  the  form  of  the  bones;  this, 
when  dried,  resembles  horn.  By  boiling  in  water  it 
is  totally  converted  into  gelatin,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  fibres,  derived  from  the  fine  blood-ves- 
sels, which  are  insoluble,  and  may  be  separated  by 
filtration. 

The  chief  difference  between  bone  cartilage  and 
gelatin  is  that  the  latter  dissolves  very  rapidly  in 
hot  water,  whilst  the  bone-cartilage  is  insoluble  until 
it  has  been  by  long  boiling  converted  into  gelatin. 
The  chemical  constitution  of  the  two  are  almost 
identical. 

Carbon.  Hydrogen.  Nitrogen.  Oxygen. 

Isiiislass 50-76  6'G4  18-32  24-69  Mui.der. 

Bcne-cartilage, . . 50-13  7-07  18-45  24-35  Von  Biuka. 

Bone  ash — the  earthy  salts  of  bones — is  best 
obtained  by  calcining  the  bones;  but  there  are 
substances  then  present  which  did  not  antecedently 
exist  in  them — as,  for  example,  sulphate  of  soda, 
formed  from  sulphur  in  the  cartilage — there  are 
also  some  alkaline  carbonates  derived  from  the 
same  source.  The  carbonate  of  lime  of  the  bone 
loses  most  of  its  acid  at  a white  heat. 

Bone  Glue — Patent  Glue. — The  manufacture  of 
glue  from  bones  is  thus  described  by  Wagner. 

Boilinc/  out  the  Grease. — The  bones  are  put  into 
water  and  boiled  in  a cauldron,  the  fat  floating  to 
the  surface.  Frequently,  in  order  to  .save  fuel,  the 
bones  are  put  into  an  iron-wire  basket,  which  is 
removed  after  the  boiling  has  continued  for  some 
time,  the  bones  thrown  out  and  fresh  ones  put  in, 
the  boiling  being  continued  until  a thick  gelatinous 
liquor  is  obt-ained.  The  fat  or  grease  is  removed 
from  the  surface  by  means  of  ladles.  The  gelatinous 
mass  obtained  by  this  process  is  either  used  as  a 
manure  or  given  to  cattl  -.  In  some  works  bones 
have  been  exhausted  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  the  grease. 

'Preatiiig  the  Bones  with  Ilijdrochloric.  Acid. — The 
bones  having  been  drained  are  placed  in  baskets, 
and  with  these  are  immersed  in  tanks  to  more  than 
half  their  height,  the  tanks  being  filled  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  7°  B.(  = 1'05  spec.  grav.  = 10-6  per 
cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid).  Ten  kilogrammes  of 
bones  (22  lbs.)  require  40  litres  (8-8  gallons)  of  acid.  | 
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The  bones  are  kept  in  this  liquor  until  they  become 
quite  soft  and  transparent.  They  are  next  drained, 
and  then  with  the  baskets  immersed  in  a stream  or 
brook,  with  a good  supply  of  running  water  to  wash 
out  the  greater  portion  of  the  acid,  which  is  fully 
neutralized  by  placing  the  bones  in  lime  water,  again 
followed  by  washing  with  fresh  water.  The  bones 
are  then  ready  for  boiling. 

Dr.  Geeland  has  suggested  the  use  of  sulj)hurous 
acid  instead  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Conversion  of  the  Bone  Cartilar/e  into  Glue. — The 
cartilaginous  substance  having  been  either  partly 
or  completely  dried,  is  put  into  a cylindrical  vessel 
containing  a perforated  false  bottom,  and  between 
that  and  the  real  bottom  a tube.  To  the  top  of 
the  vessel  a lid  is  fitted,  provided  with  an  oj)ening 
for  a steam-pipe  leading  from  a small  boiler.  Shortly 
after  the  admission  of  the  high-pressure  steam  a 
concentrated  glue  solution  begins  to  run  off  from 
the  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder;  this  solu- 
tion is  usually  so  concentrated  as  to  admit  of  being 
at  once-run  into  moulds,  and  when  solidified  the 
jelly  is  cut  into  cakes  of  the  size  and  shape  met  with 
in  the  trade. 

The  moulds  into  which  the  glue  solution  is  poured 
(through  a strainer  made  of  metal  gauze)  are  of 
wood,  and  generally  a little  wider  at  the  top  than  at 
the  bottom,  so  as  to  admit  of  an  easy  removal  of 
the  solid  material.  At  the  bottom  of  the  moulds  a 
series  of  grooves  are  cut  at  such  a distance  from 
each  other  as  agrees  with  the  size  of  the  intended 
glue  cake.  Before  the  liquid  is  poured  into  the 
moulds  they  are  thoroughly  washed,  and  either 
allowed  to  remain  damp,  or  if  dried,  are  oiled  so 
as  to  prevent  the  solidifying  gelatin  from  adhering 
to  the  wood.  Recently  moulds  made  of  zinc  and 
sheet  iron  have  been  introduced. 

The  moulds  are  filled  with  lukewarm  glue  solu- 
tion, and  when  the  glue  is  sufficiently  hard,  it  is 
gently  loosened  from  the  sides  with  a sharp  tool,  and 
the  mould  having  been  turned  over  on  a wooden  or 
a stone  table,  previously  damped,  is  lifted  off  the 
block  of  gelatin,  which  is  next  cut  into  cakes  or 
slabs.  The  cutting  tool  is  simply  a piano-wire,  or 
more  frequently  a series  of  these  stretched  in  a 
frame,  at  a sufficient  distance  from  each  other  to 
make  the  cakes  of  the  desired  thickness,  the  frame 
being  placed  on  small  wheels  so  as  to  be  easily 
moved. 

Drijing. — This  operation  is  performed  by  placing 
the  gelatin  cakes  on  nets  made  of  twine,  stretched 
in  frames,  and  exposed  in  a dry  airy  place  to  the 
action  of  the  sun.  The  drying  is  the  most  difficult 
operation  of  the  glue-making  pi’ocess,  because  the 
temperature  of  the  air  and  its  hygrometric  condition 
exert  a great  influence  on  the  product,  especially 
during  the  first  few  days.  The  glue  will  not  bear 
a temperature  above  68°  Fahr.  (20°  C.),  because  at  a 
higher  temperature  it  becomes  again  fluid,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  flows  through  the  meshes  of  the 
net,  and  adheres  to  the  twine  so  strongly  as  to  re- 
[ quire  the  nets  to  be  put  into  hot  water  for  the 
removal  of  the  mass.  Too  dry  air  causes  an  irregu- 
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I;ir'ty  in  the  drying  of  the  glue,  and  as  a consequence 
llie  cakes  become  bent  and  cracked ; while  frost 
causes  disintegration  so  as  to  necessitate  remelting 
of  the  glue  ; hence  it  follows  that  drying  in  the  open 
air  can  only  be  effected  in  the  spring  and  autumn. 

The  glue  boilers  have  tried  to  dry  glue  by  artificial 
heat,  but  this  plan  has  not  been  much  adopted, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a slight  excess  of  heat  causes 
a re-melting  of  the  gelatine,  and  this  the  more  readily 
if  ventilation  is  at  all  neglected. 

Drying  rooms,  as  recently  constructed,  are  large 
sized  sheds,  fitted  with  the  required  frame-work  for 
receiving  the  gelatine  cakes,  and  heated  by  steam 
pipes  placed  on  the  floor  near  the  latter.  The  walls 
are  pro^uded  with  openings  which  can  be  closed  by 
means  of  valves,  while  there  are  ventilators  in  the 
roof  arranged  to  obtain  a proper  circulation  of  air. 
As  the  glue  placed  nearest  to  the  floor  becomes 
soonest  dry,  it  is,  with  the  frames  upon  which  it  is 
placed,  removed  after  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours 
to  a higher  part  of  the  drying  room,  which  is  not 
heated  at  all  if  the  outer  air  has  a temperature  of 
G0°  to  68°  Fahr.  (15°‘5  to  2()°  C.).  The  drying  shed, 
or  room,  is  by  preference  built  so  as  to  face  the  north. 

When  the  glue  has  been  thus  dried  as  much  as 
possible,  it  is  generally  quickly  dried  in  a stove  in 
order  to  impart  hardness.  It  is  next  polished  by 
being  immersed  in  hot  water,  then  cleaned  with  a 
brush,  and  again  dried. 

BONE  BLACK— Animal  Ciiakcoal. — Noir  d'os, 
French  ; Knochcnschwartz,  German. 

Propeuties. — Bone  black  possesses  the  property  of 
abstracting  many  solid  substances  from  solution,  and 
of  completely  absorbing  the  colour  of  very  many 
vegetable  and  animal  solutions,  and  of  rendering 
quite  limpid  and  colourless  the  water  charged  with 
it.  Vegetable  charcoal  shares  this  property  with  it 
in  a certain  degree,  but  does  not  possess  the  same 
energy.  Animal  charcoal  differs  very  materially  in 
appearanee  and  in  physical  and  chemical  properties 
from  vegetable  charcoal.  ILe  former  in  a newly 
manufactured  state  obstinately  refuses  to  part  with 
the  whole  of  its  nitrogen,  and  this  can  only  be  got 
rid  of  by  repeated  washings  with  hot  water  and 
reburnings. 

The  first  observations  on  this  subject  were  made 
by  Lowitz  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  He  ob- 
!5trved  with  care  the  decolouring  properties  of  vege- 


table charcoal,  and  endeavoured  to  make  some 
applications  of  it.  From  1800  to  1811  it  was  ex- 
tensively used  for  depriving  crude  syrups  of  colour; 
but  at  the  latter  date  M.  Figuier,  an  apothecary  of 
iMontpellier,  showed  that  the  same  effect  was  pro- 
duced by  animal  charcoal,  not  only  in  a better 
manner,  but  also  more  speedily  and  certaiidy.  'Oie 
discovery  was  promptly  applied  to  the  refining  of 
sugar,  and  now  forms  one  of  the  most  essential 
processes  of  that  art. 

In  using  animal  charcoal  for  depriving  a liquid  of  its 
colour,  the  operation  is  more  successful  wdien  the  lat- 
ter is  slightly  acid  or  neutral,  than  when  it  is  alkaline. 

The  action  of  animal  charcoal  on  coloured  liquids 
is  usually  accelerated  by  heat.  In  most  cases  the 
liquor  to  be  deprived  of  eolour  is  brought  to  a state 
of  ebullition,  the  charcoal  is  throwm  in,  the  mixture 
agitated  for  some  moments,  and  then  filtered. 

Animal  charcoal  is  almost  always  prepared  from 
the  bones  of  the  ox  and  the  sheep,  horse  bones  are 
seldom  used  as  they  produce  an  inferior  charcoal. 
It  contains,  therefore,  the  salts  of  lime,  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  these  bones;  and  consists  of 
about  10  per  cent,  of  nitrogenized  charcoal,  2 of 
carbide  or  silicide  of  iron,  and  88  of  phosphate  or 
carbonate  of  lime,  mixed  with  a little  sulphide  of 
calcium,  or  of  iron. 

The  animal  charcoal  of  commerce  is  subject  to  very 
great  variations  in  quality,  due  to  various  conditions 
of  the  raw  material  and  bad  manufacture.  When 
either  over  or  under  calcined,  it  is  less  energetic ; in 
the  former  case,  because  it  is  less  porous ; in  the 
latter,  because  the  animal  matter,  not  being  quite 
consumed,  makes  a kind  of  varnish  in  the  eharcoal 
which  prevents  its  acting  The  best  of  all  is  that 
which  has  been  calcined  to  the  exact  point  of 
destroying  the  animal  matter,  but  no  further. 

The  state  of  porosity  of  the  charcoal  is  important. 
Thus  the  charcoal  obtained  by  calcining  a mixture 
of  potassa  and  animal  matter  in  the  manufacture  of 
Prussian  blue,  and  wdiich  remains  after  the  lixivia- 
tion  of  the  residues,  possesses  the  deeolouring  pro- 
perty to  a degree  which  ordinary  bone-charcoal 
never  attains.  This  charcoal  is  pure  ; the  decolour- 
ing power  of  this  charcoal  is  ten  times  more  energetic 
than  that  of  crude  bone  black. 

The  following  table  of  the  decolouring  power  of 
different  varieties  of  charcoal  is  by  BusSY : — 
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1 
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In  fact,  the  charcoal  proceeding  from  pure  organic 
matter  has  little  decolouring  power.  That  which  is 
mixed,  on  the  contrary,  with  abundance  of  earthy 
matter,  decolours  tolerab'y  well,  and  that  which 
has  been  formed  in  the  midst  of  fusible  saline  sub- 
stances still  better.  Charcoal  of  the  second  and 
third  classes  is  always  of  a dull  colour,  which  implies 
that  it  exists  in  a very  minute  state  of  division. 
Bessy  and  Payen  have  shown  that  they  took  from 
some,  and  imparted  to  others,  the  decolouring  pro- 
perty, according  as  they  rendered  them  lustrous  or 
dull,  by  suitable  modifications  in  the  process  of 
carbonization. 

The  first  and  most  striking  fact  seen  on  referring 
to  the  table  is,  that  the  relative  decolouring  powers 
as  measured  by  indigo  or  molasses  are  far  from 
being  identical.  The  author  of  the  table  remarks 
on  this  subject,  that  the  more  charcoal  a substance 
requires  for  its  decolouration,  the  more  does  the 
decolouring  power  of  the  perfect  charcoal  tend  to 
diminish,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  bone-char- 
coal taken  for  the  unit  measure  of  this  energy,  in 
all  cases. 

A result  not  less  evident  is,  that  the  blanching 
power  is  inherent  in  the  pure  carbon,  since  that 
which  is  obtained  from  the  decomposition  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  possesses  it  in  a high  degree.  More- 
over, although  the  facts  relative  to  the  decolouring 
power  of  animal  charcoal  have  been  here  brought 
together,  this  property  must  be  considered  as  com- 
mon to  every  kind  of  charcoal,  provided  it  exist  in 
a minute  state  of  division. 

In  recapitulation,  it  will  be  seen  from  what  has 
just  been  stated,  firstly,  that  the  decolouring  property 
is  due  to  the  charcoal ; secondly,  that  it  is  modified, 
nevertheless,  by  the  presence  of  earthy  salts ; thirdly, 
that  the  charcoal  acts  by  combining  with  the  colour- 
ing matter;  fourthly,  that  this  combination  is  effected 
according  to  the  fine  division  of  the  ])articles  of  the 
charcoal ; fifthly,  that  this  state  may  be  communi- 
cated to  it  by  a suitable  mixture  of  mineral  matters, 
particularly  of  pota.ssa,  during  carbonization,  provided 
they  are  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  to  prevent 
the  charcoal  from  agglomerating. 

It  was  formerly  the  general  opinion  that  the 
action  of  animal  charcoal  was  only  exerted  upon 
bodies  of  organic  origin,  particularly  colouring  prin- 
ciples, bitter  and  aromatic  substances,  as  turmeric, 
litmus,  indigo,  sugar,  syrups,  &c. 

Graham  has,  however,  found  that  inorganic 
matters  were  equally  influenced,  and  it  has  been 
proved  that  charcoal  abstracts  the  lime  from  lime- 
water,  and  completely  absorbs  the  metallic  oxides, 
particulary  those  of  lead,  as  also  ammonia  and 
potassa,  from  their  aqueous  solutions.  According  to 
experiments  conducted  by  Chevai.lier,  neutral 
acetate  and  nitrate  of  lead  are  entirely  taken  up  by 
bone  charcoal,  whether  it  is  in  a washed  or  unwashed 
state.  'I’he  former  is  more  readily  absorbed  than 
tlie  latter.  The  absorption  requires — with  from  one 
to  ten  jxirts  of  charcoal  to  one  of  the  salt — from  one 
or  two  to  six  days  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but 
at  a boiling  heat  from  two  to  five  minutes  only. 


Graham,  by  bone  charcoal,  even  separated  the 
iodine  from  iodide  of  potassium.  The  investigation 
of  Weppen  appears  to  prove  that  the  action  of  the 
charcoal  extends  to  all  metallic  salts ; with  the  fol- 
lowing no  doubt  remains  of  this  being  the  case, 
viz.:  the  sulphates  of  copper,  zinc,  chromium,  and 
p>rotoxide  of  iron,  nitrates  of  nickel,  silver,  cobalt, 
sub-oxide,  and  oxide  of  mercury,  acetate  of  lead, 
tartrate  of  antimony,  and  potassa,  protochloride  of 
tin,  protochloride  of  mercury,  and  acetate  of  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron.  In  the  separation  of  these  salts 
by  charcoal,  one  of  three  cases  may  occur : the  salt 
is  absorbed  unchanged : or  a basic  compound  is  pre- 
cipitated upon  the  charcoal : or  the  oxide  in  the  salt 
is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  Some  metiillic  acids, 
as  antimonic  and  tungstic,  are  thrown  down  from 
their  potassium  or  ammonium  salts,  although  no 
effect  is  produced  on  arsenite  or  arseniate  of  sodium. 
The  salts  of  the  alkaline  metals  are  little  affected. 
Free  acids  either  hinder  or  entirely  prevent  the 
precipitation  of  the  metallic  oxides. 

Preparation. — The  first  step  in  the  preparation 
of  animal  charcoal  is  to  take  what  are  technically 
termed  “ raw  bones,”  which  possess  a certain  amount 
of  grease,  this  together  with  some  gelatine  is  removed 
by  boiling.  The  grease  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  candles  and  soap;  the  gelatine,  when  concen- 
trated, is  employed  in  sizing  cloths,  yarns,  &c.  The 
bones  after  being  boiled  are  subjected  to  the  influ- 
enee  of  a red  heat  for  some  hours. 

The  calcination  of  bones  to  pi’oduce  animal  ehar- 
eoal  is  conducted  in  different  ways ; by  one  method 
the  bones  are  calcined  in  small  pots  closely  packed  iq> 
in  a kiln.  On  this  plan  the  bones,  broken  into  small 
fragments,  are  placed  in  small  cast-iron  vessels  of 
the  form  shown  in  Fig.  1,  about  'three-eighths  of 


an  inch  in  thickness,  two  of  which,  after  filling,  are 
dexterously  placed  with  their  mouths  in  contact,  and 
then  luted  together  with  loam.  The  lip  of  the  upper 
is  made  to  fit  inside  that  of  the  lower  one.  These 
double  vessels,  a pair  of  which  contain  about  50  lb.s. 
of  bones,  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows,  and  also 
upon  each  other,  in  an  oven,  till  it  is  filled.  This 
oven  or  kiln  may  be  either  oblong  or  upright.  The 
latter  is  represented  by  Figs.  2,  3,  and  4.  a is  the 
fireplace,  or  grate  for  the  fuel ; C C are  apertures  in 
the  dome  of  the  furnace  for  the  admission  of  flame  ; 
the  divisions  of  these  orifices  are  shown  in  Fig.  2 ; 
B is  the  wall  of  brickwork ; r>  is  the  space  where  the 
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pot-s  are  placed ; E is  tlie  door  by  whicb  the  work- 
men carrj'  in  the  vessels,  and  which,  before  the 
carbonization  commences,  is  built  up  with  firebricks 
and  plastered  over  with  loam ; f f are  flues  for 
carrying  off  the  disengaged  gases  into  the  chimney,  G. 

Fig.  5 is  a longitudinal  section  and  Fig.  6 a ground 
plan  of  a horizontal  kiln  for  calcining  bones.  A is 
the  fire-chamber,  on  a level  with  tlie  sole  of  the 
oven  ; it  is  separated  from  the  calcining  hearth,  C, 
by  a pillar,  B.  In  this  pillar  or  wall  several  rows  of 
holes,  D,  are  left  at  different  elevations;  e is  the 
entrance  door;  F F are  the  outlet  vents  for  the 
vapour,  smoke,  and  gases  into  the  chimney,  G ; a 
sliding  damper  plate,  for  regulating  the  admission  of 
air  into  the  fire  in  the  space.  A,  is  denoted  by  h. 

'Ilie  offensive  emanations  are,  by  this  arrangement, 
partly  consumed  and  partly  carried  off  with  the 
smoke.  For  the  complete  destruction  of  the  smell 
the  vapours,  &c.,  should  pass  through  a small  fur- 
nace, or  be  otherwise  submitted  to  combustion. 

In  both  the  kilns  represented  the  interior  walls 
are  built  of  firebricks.  In  the  oblong  one  the  heat 
is  greatest  near  the  vaulted  roof ; in  the  upright  one, 
near  the  sole  ; the  pots  containing  the  larger  lumps 
of  bones  should  be  placed  accordingly.  The  former 
oven  is  genenally  constructed  to  contain  from  101)  to 
150,  and  the  latter  about  70  pots;  the  dimensions 
may,  however,  be  varied  at  pleasure.  . 


Fig.  e. 


After  the  pots  have  been  properly  packed  into  the 
oven,  and  the  entrance  door  is  closed,  the  fire  is  at 
first  kept  low,  but  is  afterwards  raised  and  a brisk 
heat  maintained  for  eight  or  ten  hours.  The  draught 
is  then  modenited  by  the  door  of  the  ash-pit,  and 
the  damper  being  nearly  closed,  a steady  ignition  is 
kept  up  for  an  additional  six  or  eight’ hours  without 
fresh  firing,  after  which  time  the  doors  are  opened 
to  cool  the  furnace.  After  this  h.as  been  effected 
the  brickwork  which  closed  the  entrance  is  taken 
down  and  the  kiln  is  emptied,  but  is  immediately  filled 
again  with  a fresh  set  of  vessels  previously  prepared. 
The  pots  just  withdrawn  are,  after  a short  period, 
opened,  and  the  contents  put  into  the  magazine. 

\l'hen  the  preparation  of  bone  black  is  connected 
with  that  of  ammoniacal  salts,  the  carbonization  is 
performed  in  cylinders  of  cast  iron,  terminated  at 
one  extremity  by  a pipe  of  3 inches  diameter,  which 
conducts  the  evolved  giuses  into  a long  series  of 
refrigerating  apparatus.  The  other  end  is  ojiened  I 
or  clo.sed  at  will  by  means  of  a movable  disc  of  the  ; 
SJiine  metiil.  These  cylinders  are  placed  horizontally  ^ 
in  a furnace.  They  are  filled  with  crushed  bones, 
jireviously  deprived  of  their  fatty  matter,  and  the 
disc  being  closed  and  luted,  tlie  temjierature  is  raised  \ 
to  a red  heat  and  maintained  at  that  point  for  , 
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thirty-six  hours ; at  the  end  of  which  time  the  lid  is 
opened,  the  residue  withdrawn,  and  inclosed  in 
metal  receivers  or  boxes,  to  be  extinguished  while 
the  cylinders  are  recharged. 

Bone  black  thus  prep:ired  requires  reducing  to  a 
finer  state  of  division.  For  this  purpose  it  is  first 
crushed  to  a coarse  powder,  and  the  process  is  con- 
cluded by  passing  it  between  stones,  similar  to  those 
used  for  grinding  corn,  but  it  may  be  pulverized 
between  steel  cjdinders,  and  in  many  other  ways.  It 
is  generally  damped  during  grinding  to  lay  the  dust 
which  would  otherwise  rise. 

The  ammoniacal  liquid  produced  in  distillation  of 
the  bones  is  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  eva- 
porated to  form  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

If  it  is  not  desirable  to  collect  the  other  products 
of  the  distillation  of  the  bones,  the  pipe  which  allows 
their  escape  may  be  immediately  carried  under  the 
firegrate,  where  combustion  will  ensue,  thus  not  only 
avoiding  their  disagreeable  odour,  but  also  economiz- 
ing fuel. 

Bone  black  is  sometimes  employed  as  a pigment; 
and  as  in  this  case  it  requires  to  be  more  thoroughly 
divided,  it  is  made  into  a liquid  jaiste  with  water, 
which  is  put  into  a cohmr-miU,  end  ground  for  the 
necessary  time  ; the  resulting  mass  is  then  put  into 
earthen  moulds,  and  left  to  dry. 

Bone-black  forms  the  base  of  blacking ; it  is  also 
used  by  some  sugar  refiners  in  the  early  stages  of 
refining.  The  animal  charcoal  dust  unsuitable  for 
sugar  refining  purposes  is  converted  by  sulphuric 
acid  into  superphosphate  of  lime.  Animal  charcoal 
is  the  only  form  of  charcoal  now  used  by  British 
refiners,  and  the  quantity  of  bones  annually  used  in 
its  manufacture  in  this  country  is  over  25,000  tons. 
The  largest  manufacturers  in  the  world  are  G.  Lock- 
I'ER  & Sons  of  London  and  Bristol;  the  oldest  houses 
in  the  trade  are  those  of  G.  Torr,  London,  and  Eden, 
Jones,  & Co.  of  Bristol ; the  latter  is  now  merged 
into  that  of  G.  Lockyer  & Sons. 

Ivory-black  is  obtained  by  analogous  processes.  It 
forms  a beautiful  velvety  black,  which  is  used  in 
making  the  best  printing  inks. 

Revivification. — On  the  Continent,  the  renova- 
tion of  the  charcoal,  with  some  slight  modifications 
in  the  methods  of  carrying  it  out,  consists  in  submit- 
ting it  to  fermentation  ; washing  (in  some  cases  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  afterwards  with  water ; in 
others,  with  water  only)  ; drying ; and  finally  heating 
to  redness. 

During  this  second  burning  the  temperature  is 
much  lower  than  that  originally  required ; conse- 
quently, the  operation  is  effected  without  pots,  and 
the  danger  of  buniing  the  charcoal  to  ash  is  propor- 
tionally diminished.  In  France  the  process  is  con- 
ducted in  reverberatory  furnaces,  hax-inga  flat-arched 
roof,  and  the  doors  made  very  close.  In  Jlagde- 
burg,  narrow  cylinders,  fitted  at  the  top  with  a lid, 
and  below  with  a sliding  door,  are  used,  several  of 
tlie  retorts  being  at  the  same  time  placed  upright  in 
a reverberatory  furnace. 

'I'he  fennentation  of  the  charcoal  previous  to  burn- 
ing is  advantageous,  as  the  greater  portion  of  the 
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absorbed  organic  matters  is  decomposed  and  evolved 
as  gas,  leaving  only  a small  quantity  in  the  pores  to 
be  charred.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  con- 
verts any  lime  which  may  have  been  taken  up  into 
carbonate,  and  renders  its  removal  more  difficult. 

One  of  the  best  methods  is  that  proposed  by 
SCHATTEN,  and  carried  out  at  IMagdeburg.  As  the 
charcoal  leaves  the  filters,  and  before  the  lime  has 
had  opportunity  for  absorbing  carbonic  acid,  it  is 
completely  saturated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  immediately  acts  very  energetically,  and  causes 
evolution  of  much  heat.  The  charcoal  is  then  placed 
in  large  reservoirs,  and  water,  mixed  with  about  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid,  poured  upon  it. 
This  treatment  occasions  a lively  fermentation,  which 

Fig.  7. 


extends  over  about  eight  days,  when  the  water  is 
removed,  and  another  quantity  of  fresh  supplied. 
After  this  has  been  repeated  several  times,  the  char- 
coal is  treated  with  water,  again  containing  acid,  in 
smaller  vessels,  until  the  lime  is  completely  saturated, 
when  it  is  again  washed,  and  then  heated  to  redness. 
Any  excess  of  acid  must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  it 
would  attack  the  phosphate  of  lime,  soften  the  char- 
coal, and  render  it  useless.  The  upper  layers  of 
bone-bhick  in  the  filters  which  first  come  into  contact 
with  the  saccharine  juice,  hold  six  times  as  much  lime 
as  those  below. 

Fig  7 is  a sketch  of  Parker’s  charcoal  re-burner, 
patented  some  years  ago. 

Narrow  spaces  constructed  of  firebrick,  the  bottoms 


of  which  are  indicated  in  the  engraving  at  N,  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  flames  from  a fire  passing  up  the 
flues,  B,  F,  and  n,  which  retain  them  at  a low  red 
heat.  These  narrow  upright  brick  retorts  are  con- 
nected below,  so  as  to  be  air-tight,  with  the  still 
narrower  sheet-iron  receivers  or  coolers,  c C,  into 
which  a certain  quantity  of  the  re-burnt  charcoal 
can  be  allowed  to  fall  at  short  intervals,  and  cool 
without  access  of  air.  It  is  ultimately  removed  under- 
neath, passing  through  the  measurer,  ji.  The  re- 
burners are  open  at  the  top,  where  the  charcoal  is 
admitted  and  piled  up  in  a heap  above  tlie  aperture, 
so  that,  as  one  portion  is  removed  below,  its  place  is 
immediately  occupied  by  a quantity  falling  down 
from  above,  p p are  tubes  through  which  the  tem- 
perature in  the  interior  of  the  charcoal  can  be 
obseived,  and  which  also  serve  as  an  exit  for  the 
gases  evolved  in  the  lower  part  of  the  re-burners. 

Figs.  8,  9,  and  10  represent  the  apparatus  of  Ponti- 
FEX  and  Wood — the  first  being  a plan,  the  second  a 
longitudinal,  and  the  third  a transverse  section. 

The  charcoal  that  has  been  used  in  the  filters, 
after  having  been  washed  in  a cistern,  is  taken  out 
and  laid  aside  to  allow  the  water  to  drain  from  it ; 
it  should  then  be  removed  to  the  re-burner,  and 
placed  on  the  wrought-iron  plate.  A,  which  forms  the 
back  part  of  the  top ; the  fire  having  been  lighted, 
the  plate  will  become  hot,  and  thoroughly  dry  the 
charcoal  before  the  retorts,  B B B,  B B B,  are  heated. 
AMien  it  has  become  perfectly  free  from  moisture,  it 
should  be  raked  forward  into  the  retorts,  filling  them 
up,  and  heaping  the  charcoal  over  them  to  the  height 
of  6 inches  or  more.  After  the  retorts  are  thus 
charged,  a red  heat  is  applied  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  after  which  the  operation  is  finished. 

The  slides,  a o,  in  the  boxes,  C C — Fig.  10 — are  then 
opened,  which  allows  the  charcoal  contained  in  the 
pijjes,  D,  and  a portion  of  that  in  the  retorts,  to  run 
into  C C ; the  slides  are  subseqrently  closed,  the 
charcoal  descends,  and  the  hollows  produced  in  the 
heap  over  the  retorts  are  supplied  from  the  charcoal 
on  the  plate,  a.  The  slides,  E E,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boxes  are  now  opened,  and  the  charcoal  having 
become  tolerably  cool  is  run  into  trucks  or  boxes 
placed  below  c C,  when,  after  a little  water  has  been 
thrown  on  it  to  reduce  the  temperature  still  further, 
it  may  be  stowed  away,  ready  for  use.  The  first 
charge  is  never  properly  burned,  a portion  having 
been  left  in  the  pipes,  D D,  which  are  below  the  heat 
of  the  fire ; this  must,  therefore,  be  again  thrown  on 
the  top  of  the  retorts.  After  the  apparatus  is  once 
at  work,  a charge  may  be  drawn  every  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  according  to  the  temperature,  which 
may  be  regulated  by  the  damper,  F. 

The  fire  in  this  arrangement  should  never  be  put 
out,  as  the  cooling  of  the  retorts  soon  destroys  them. 
They  may  be  w'orked  at  any  velocity,  by  allowing  a 
greater  or  less  draught,  but  the  charcoal  must  never 
be  permitted  to  become  red-hot  above  the  tops  of 
the  retorts,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  air.  If 
the  charcoal  is  properly  heaped  up  over  the  retorts, 
and  the  charge  drawn  regularly,  the  apparatus  works 
admirably. 
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nic  receptacle,  C,  into  which  the  charcoal  is  let 
down  when  it  is  sufficiently  burnt,  is  divided  into  as 
many  compartments  as  there  are  retorts,  each  holding 
half  the  quantity  burnt  in  one  of  them,  the  corre- 
sponding receptacles  on  the  other  side  of  the  apparatus 
having  the  remainder.  The  valves,  a a,  are  flat  plr.tcs 
of  cast  iron  working  in  gi’ooves,  and  are  intended 
to  open  or  close  the  communication  between  the 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  9. 


retoids  and  the  receptacles.  They  are  worked  by 
the  handles  abutting  on  each  side  of  the  plan. 

In  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  re-burner,  a 
section  is  shown  of  the  whole  of  tluj  retorts  cut 
across  in  the  middle,  on  the  line  of  the  union  of  the 
two  legs ; and  consequently  it  shows  the  end-sides 
of  the  retoits  slanting  towards  these  legs,  or  “breech- 
ings,” as  they  are  termed. 

Fig.  10. 


'I’he  transverse  section  shows  the  retorts  cut  across 
the  middle  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  section. 

ITie  direction  of  the  flues  is  shown  by  the  arrows 
on  the  drawings.  Each  retort  revivifies  bO  lbs.  of 
charcoal  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and,  con- 
qucntly,  the  burner  revivifies  about  9J  cwts.,  at  least, 
of  spent  charcoal  per  liour. 


Some  substitutes  have  been  proposed  for  bone 
charcoal;  none  of  them,  however,  are  of  equal  power. 
The  best  hitherto  known  is  that  obtained  from  bitu- 
minous shale.  This  mineral  is  constituted,  like  bone, 
of  an  earthy  and  an  organic  constituent,  and  yields 
a similar  charcoal.  Another  imperfect  substitute  is 
obtained  by  charring  molasses. 

BORACIC  ACID. — Boric  acid. — Acide  horacique, 
acide  horique,  French  ; acidum  boi-acis,  Latin  ; 
sal  sedatirunij  Humhenjii,  sal  uarcoticum  vitrioU. 
lliis  acid  was  first  obtained  by  IIojiberg 
in  1702. 

It  is  prepared  in  the  pure  state  by  dis- 
solving 40  parts  of  sodium  biboi  ate 
(borax)  (2NaB02,B^03,  IOII2O) 
in  100  parts  of  boiling  water,  and 
adding  2b  parts  of  hydrochloric 
acid  to  the  hot  solution.  The 
boric  acid  deposits  as  the  liquor  cools ; it 
is  then  collected  on  a filter,  washed  with  cold 
water,  drained,  redissolved  in  a little  hot 
water,  and  recrystaUized,  the  crystals  washed 
•with  cold  water  and  pressed  between  fohJs 
of  bibulous  jiaper.  The  mother  liquor  and 
the  washings  on  evaporation  afford  a furtlier 
quantity  of  the  acid.  The  boric  acid,  when 
dry,  still  retains  a trace  of  free  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  may  be  driven  off  with  a part  of 
the  ■water  of  crystallization  by  heating  to  a 
temperature  of  about  234°  Fahr.  (111°-1  C.). 
The  usual  method  consists  in  decomposing 
borax  with  sulphuric  acid ; but  the  boracic 
acid  thus  obtained  is  always  contaminated 
with  a certain  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid, 
which  is  dissiiiated  only  with  great  difficulty. 

The  crystallized  hydrate  of  boric  oxide,  i.e.,  boric 
acid,  is  soluble  in  25’7  pai-ts  of  water  at  C4°'4  Fahr. 
(18°  C.),  in  14-9  parts  at  77°  Fahr.  (25°  C.),  in  10°7 
parts  at  122°  Fahr.  (50°  C.),  in  4'7  parts  at  167° 
Fahr.  (75°  C.),  and  in  2'97  parts  at  212°  Fahr. 
(100°  C.).  Its  solubility  is  much  increased  by  the 
presence  of  tartaric  acid  or  tartrates.  From  the 
boiling  solution  it  deposits  as  it  cools  in  pearly  six- 
sided  scales,  having  the  specific  gravity  1-48.  Boric 
acid  dissolves  in  alcohol,  to  the  flame  of  which  it 
communicates  a beautiful  green  colour.  It  also  dis- 
solves in  several  of  the  mineral  acids,  especially 
sulphuric.  It  has  little  taste,  and  colours  litmus 
deep  red  in  the  cold,  but  scarlet  when  hot ; it 
renders  turmeiic  brown,  like  an  alkali.  The 
glacial  acid,  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
absorbs  water,  intumesces,  and  becomes  opaque; 
it  is  readily  fusible,  and  forms  combinations  with 
many  of  the  metallic  oxides  having  the  same 
I>roperty.  At  a white  heat  boric  acid  slowly  sub- 
limes when  exposed  to  the  air.  'When  perfectly 
pure,  anil  slowly  deposited  from  its  aqueous 
solution,  it  forms  small,  white,  translucent,  pris- 
matic crystals. 

Heated  to  212°  Fahr.  (100°  C.)  boric  acid  parts 
with  21 '8  per  cent,  of  its  water;  heated  for  some 
time  at  320°  Fahr.  (160°  C.)  it  is  deprived  of  more 
water  and  becomes  Il^B^O-.  At  a red  heat  the 
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whole  of  the  water  is  volatilized,  leaving  boric 
oxide  (B^Og). 

The  green  colour  communicated  to  the  flame  of 
alcohol  is  so  peculiar  that  it  is  used  as  au  indication 
of  the  presence  of  this  acid.  If  a salt,  free  from 
copper,  for  example,  be  suspected  to  contain  boracic 
acid,  a little  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and  the  mi.xture 
dried  by  a gentle  heat ; this  will  separate  the  boracic 
acid  and  dispel  any  chlorine  or  hydrochloric  acid  that 
may  be  present,  which  also  gives  a greenish-blue 
flame.  On  adding  alcohol  to  the  dry  mass  and 
igniting;  if  the  smallest  quantity  of  this  acid  be  pre- 
sent the  green  tint  will  sooner  or  later  appear, 
especially  if  the  mixture  be  stirred  rapidly  with  a 
glass  rod. 

AVhen  boracic  acid  is  perfectly  dry  it  is  fixed; 
but  during  the  ebullition  of  its  aqueous  solution  it  is 
carried  off  by  the  vapour  in  large  quantity.  On 
being  distilled  with  alcohol  a still  larger  portion  of 
the  acid  is  carried  off  in  the  spirituous  vapour  than 
is  the  case  with  the  steam. 

By  the  action  of  boric  acid  on  metallic  oxides  or 
their  salts,  borates  are  formed.  Boric  acid  is,  how- 
ever, so  feeble  in  its  affinities  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures that  its  salts  are  completely  decomposed  by 
nearly  all  acids,  including  carbonic  acid  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  are  in  dilute  solution  even  split  up 
by  water. 

When  concentrated,  on  the  other  hand,  boric 
acid  decomposes  carbonates  and  soluble  sulphides, 
and  as  before  remarked,  its  aidiydride  at  fusing 
temperatures  sets  free  all  volatile  acids  from  their 
metallic  ccmbinations. 

The  preparation  of  boric  acid,  on  the  large  scale, 
hirs  been  well  described  by  Payex,  Precis  de  Chimle 
ludustrielk.  The  works  in  Tuscany  are  situated  on 
a gently  sloping  ground,  constantly  disintegrated  by 
currents  of  gas  and  of  vapours,  which  irroject  liquid 
columns  in  the  middle  of  small  basins  of  water,  and 
afterwards  rise  into  the  air  in  whitish  clouds.  At 
the  bottom  of  these  hills  are  situated  the  manu- 
factories, at  a short  distance  from  each  other.  They 
are  named  Larderello,  iMonte-Cerboli,  San  Fredcrigo, 
Castel-Xuovo,  Sasso,  ilonte-Rotundo,  Lustignano, 
Seriizzano,  and  Lago.  In  these  establishments, 
although  an  enormous  mechanical  force  is  inces- 
santly manifested,  and  an  evapoi’ation  effected 
exceeding  7875  tons  of  water  annually,  and  pro- 
ducing about  738  tons  of  crystallized  acid;  neither 
machines,  nor  crude  substances,  nor  combustibles, 
are  perceptible.  The  soffioni — numerous  jets  of 
vapour — do  the  whole  of  the  work ; it  is  merely 
requisite  to  give  their  powerful  blast  a proper  direc- 
tion, to  obtain  both  the  crude  solution  and  the  heat 
required  for  its  concentration. 

The  lagoons  of  Tuscany  are  spread  over  a surface 
of  30  miles.  As  they  ai'e  approached,  the  earth 
seems  to  pour  out  boiling  water  as  if  from  volcanoes 
of  various  sizes.  The  soil  varies,  but  is  piincipally 
chalk  and  sand.  The  heat  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
is  intolerable,  and  the  vapour  impregnates  the  atmo- 
sphere with  a strong  and  somewhat  sulphurous 
smell.  The  whole  scene  is  one  of  terrible  violence 
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and  confusion — the  noisy  outbreak  of  the  boiling 
stream — the  rugged  and  agitated  surface — the  vol- 
umes of  steam — the  impregnated  atmosphere — the 
rush  of  waters  among  bleak  and  solitary  mountains. 

The  ground,  which  burns  and  shakes  beneath  the 
feet,  is  covered  with  beautiful  crystallizations  of  sul- 
phur, &c.  Formerly  the  place  was  regarded  by  the 
ru.stics  as  the  entrance  of  hell,  a siqjerstitiou  derived 
no  doubt  from  ancient  times,  for  the  principal  of  the 
lagoons  and  the  neighbouring  volcano  still  bear 
the  name  of  Monte  Cerboli — Mom  Cerheri.  The 
peasantry  never  jrass  the  spot  without  counting 
their  beads. 

The  lagoons  have  been  brought  into  their  present 
profitable  action  within  a very  few  years.  Scattered 
over  an  extensive  district,  they  have  become  the  pro- 
perty of  Count  Lardeuel,  to  whose  energy  and 
intelhgent  skill  the  great  increase  in  the  production 
of  boracic  acid  of  late  years  is  due.  \ 

Many  difficulties  have  inqieded  this  manufacture  ; 
but  Count  Larderel  has  succeeded  in  overcoming 
the  most  serious  by  substituting,  instead  of  the 
expensive  wood  fuel,  a most  happy  application 
of  the  superabundant  vapour  which  everywhere 
escapes  from  the  soil,  and  by  vrhich  a saving  of 
nearly  £500,000  has  been  effected.  Payen,  in  his 
researches  into  the  nature  of  the  gases,  and  of  the 
substances  which  they  carry  with  them  into  the 
lagoons  (small  muddy  lakes),  found  the  non-cou- 
deused  gases  to  consist  of — 
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C.-irlionic  acid, 57'.'i0 

Nitroscu, 34‘81 

O.'c>o?eii, d-,57 

Suliihide  ot'hydrogen, 1'3‘2 


100-00 

The  condensable  products,  and  the  substances 
conveyed  by  the  currents  of  vajmur,  vary ; generally 
they  comprise  water,  clay,  sulphates  of  lime,  of 
ammonia,  of  alumina,  and  of  iron,  hydrochloric  acid, 
organic  substances,  and  lastly,  little  or  no  boracic 
acid ; they  deposit  sulphur  in  all  the  narrow  fissures 
and  pores  which  tliey  traverse.  The  temperature  of 
these  vapours  was  found  to  vary  from  ^06°  to  212° 
Fahr.  (9G°-6°  to  100°  C.). 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  this  acid 
by  condensing  the  vapours  of  the  soffioni,  even  in 
very  large  and  long  tubes ; to  obtain  it,  it  is  requisite 
that  their  apertures  should  be  directly  covered  by 
the  liquid  of  the  basins.  It  is  frequently  observed 
that  a portion  of  the  water  absorbed,  when  these 
lagoons  are  filled,  is  subsequently  thrown  out  with 
the  vapour.  And  though  the  cause  of  the  currents 
of  gas,  and  of  the  elevation  of  the  temperature, 
appears  to  have  remained  constant  for  many  years, 
the  production,  or  at  lea.st  the  arrival  of  the  boracic 
acid  at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  seems  to  depend  on 
the  introduction  of  water  into  the  li  sures. 

Suppose  the  water  of  the  sea,  percolating  through 
some  fissure  to  a great  depth,  had  its  teuqjerature 
raised  to  a high  degree,  and  that  it  found  in  the 
soffioni  au  issue  for  the  steam  produced,  the  vapour, 
mixed  with  the  projected  water  in  passing  over  the 
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deposits  of  boric  acid,  would  carry  this  with  it,  and 
by  the  reaction  of  tlie  organic  matter  contained  ui 
it  on  the  sulphates,  would  produce  sulphides,  from 
which  boric  acid  would  expel  suli)hide  of  hydrogen. 

Du.mas  hiis  suggested  that  a deposit  of  sulphide  of 
boron,  situated  at  a great  depth,  is  percolated  by 
sea-water;  a considerable  action  takes  place,  from 
which  results  boric  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
at  a high  temperature,  these  products  being  evolved 
together  with  the  steam.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  also 
set  free  by  the  decomposition  of  earthy  chlorides,  and 
ammonia  by  the  decomposition  of  organic  matters. 

If  this  action  took  place  not  far  from  calcareous 
strata,  the  boric  acid,  conveyed  in  the  current  of 
steam,  would  deeompose  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
the  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  would  mix  with  the 


other  gases.  At  a certain  distance  the  sublimed 
boric  acid  might  fonn  deposits,  and,  according  as 
the  water  of  the  lagoons  descended  to  this  point  or 
not,  the  current  would  again  earry  uj)  with  it  boracic 
acid,  or  pass  without  volatilizing  it.  ILe  air  fur- 
nished by  the  sea-water  would  enter  the  fissures, 
and  in  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  would 
determine  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid.  This,  in 
its  turn,  would  produce  sulphates  of  calcium,  of 
ammonium,  of  aluminium,  and  of  iron,  taking  the 

Fig.  1. 


lime  from  the  calcareous  mass,  the  ammonia  from 
the  vapours,  and  the  alumina  and  iron  from  the 
clay. 

'I'hese  different  salts  are  formed,  or  dissolve  in 
the  waters  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  explain 
its  disintegration.  'I’he  appearance  of  sulphur,  and 
the  presence  of  a little  oxygen,  which  accompany  the 
various  substances  contained  in  the  soffioni  and  in 
the  troubled  waters  of  the  lagoons,  results  from  the 
accidental  introduction  of  air. 

Tlie  methods  adopted  in  the  nine  manufactories 
are,  with  some  sliglit  modifications,  identical : they 
coijsist  in  the  construction  of  rude  circular  basins 
(Fig.  1)  around  each  of  the  centres  of  irruption, 
where  two  or  more  of  the  1 irgest  fissures  terminate ; 
and  further,  in  conveying  into  the  highest  of  these 
basins  or  lagoons.  A,  the  water  of  some  neighbour- 


ing spring.  After  remaining  in  the  basins  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  during  which  time  the  water  has  been 
constantly  agitated  by  the  subterraneous  jets,  the 
plug,  o,  is  opened,  and  the  liquid  passes  by  a small 
canal,  m h,  into  the  lower  lagoon,  b,  where  it  is 
confined  for  the  same  length  of  time,  and  becomes 
charged  with  more  boric  acid.  The  solution  is  suc- 
cessively passed  into  the  lagoons,  C,  D,  tlie  liquid,  as 
it  is  drawn  off  from  an  inferior  basin,  being  con- 
stantly replaced  by  that  contained  in  the  one  above. 

All  experiments  made  with  a view  of  obtaining 
the  boric  acid  directly  by  condensing  the  vapours  in 
towers  or  chambers,  have  been  fruitless. 

When  the  solution  has  arrived  at  the  last  lagoon, 
I),  and  is  sufficiently  saturated,  it  is  transferred  into 
a reservoir,  or  cistern,  E,  20  feet  square  and  a little 
more  than  2 feet  deep,  where  the  greater  portion  of 
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the  sediment  is  deposited.  The  supernatant  liquid 
is  decanted  either  into  a second  reservoir,  F,  or  into 
two  batteries,  each  of  seven  leaden  evaporating 
pans,  G G,  10  feet  in  breadth  and  14  inches  in 
depth,  supported  by  strong  wooden  rafters  above 
tlie  masonry,  on  an  inclined  plane,  which  allows  the 
vapour  from  some  soffioni  inclosed  in  pipes,  and 
which  enters  at  H,  to  ascend  freely  beneath  the  pans, 
which  are  arranged  on  different  levels,  to  the  upper 
portion,  where  the  excess  is  given  off  outside  the 
factory.  The  solution  of  the  boracic  acid  in  the 
reservoirs  has  usually  a very  low  specific  gravity. 
The  four  first  pans  of  each  double  range  are  filled 
with  the  clear  liquid  by  removing  the  upper  plug, 
P.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  solution, 
diminished  to  about  one-half  of  its  volume,  is  trans- 
ferred by  means  of  siphons  into  the  next  pans  of 
each  range,  and  is  replaced  by  the  product  of  a fresh 
decantation  from  the  reservoir.  Twenty-four  hours 
later,  the  liquor,  again  leduced  to  half  its  volume,  is 
removed  by  means  of  siphons  into  the  last  two  pans, 
while  the  superior  two  are  again  charged  as  before. 
The  evaporation  in  the  last  two  pans  is  continued 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  mother  waters  of  a 


preceding  crystallization  mixed  with  it ; the  mixture 
then  has  a siiecific  gravity  of  1‘07  to  1'08,  at  a tem- 
perature of  from  173°  to  176°  Fahr.  (78°-3  to  80°  C.). 
The  whole  of  this  solution  is  then  brought  into  the 
crystallizing  tubs,  A A a (Fig.  2),  which  are  con- 
structed of  wood  and  lined  with  lead.  Here  the 
crystallization  is  effected.  The  produce  of  seventy- 
two  hours’  evaporation,  derived  each  day  from  a bat- 
tery of  fourteen  pans,  a.  jrds  1 J cwt.  of  saleable  boracic 
acid.  The  production  diminishes  in  rainy  weather. 

During  evaporation  abundant  deposits  of  sulphate 
of  lime  are  formed,  and  have  to  be  removed.  When 
crystallization  ceases,  the  motlier  liquor  is  diawn 
off  into  tanks,  and  added  to  the  solution  contained 
in  the  last  evaporating  pans;  the  acid  is  placed  in 
baskets,  G (Fig.  2),  to  drain.  It  is  then  carried  into 
the  drying-room,  D D,  spread  in  layers  on  the  floor, 
and  turned  from  time  to  time.  IV'hen  it  no  longer 
moistens  the  hand  on  being  pressed,  it  is  formed  into 
heaps  and  packed  m casks.  The  drying-room  is 
constructed  of  bricks,  and  has  a double  floor,  between 
which  the  vapour  of  some  soffioni  is  caused  to  circulate. 

The  largest  lagoons,  which  are  of  an  irregular  cir- 
cular form,  ai'e  from  57  to  65  feet  in  diameter,  and 
2. 


the  smallest  from  13  to  16  feet;  their  depth  varies 
from  5 to  8 feet.  The  liquid  in  them  attains  a tem- 
perature of  from  200°  to  203°  Fahr.  (93°’3  to  95°  C.). 

The  acid  contains  many  impurities,  due  to  the  dis- 
integration of  the  strata  by  the  Jets  of  steam,  and  the 
infiltrations  of  water.  The  following  is  W ittstein’s 
analysis  of  the  crude  acid : — 


Boric  acid  crystallized, 76-494 

Water 6-5.')7 

Sulidiuric  acid, 1 -322 

Silica, 1-200 

Sulphate  of  animonium, 8-508 

Suliihate  of  manganese, truces. 

Snliihate  of  magnesium, 2-GJ2 

Sulphate  of  calcium, 1-018 

Sulphate  of  sodium, 0-917 

Suljihate  of  potassium 0-369 

Ferric  sulphate, 0-3(i.5 

Sulphate  of  aluminium, 0-3-20 

Chloride  of  ammonium, 0-298 

Organic  matter traces. 
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Neutral  borate  of  sodium  (NaBO.,),  is  produced 
by  heating  62  parts  of  crystallized  boric  acid,  or  191 
parts  of  crystallized  borax,  with  53  parts  of  anhy- 
drous sodium  carbonate  at  a heat  near  the  limiting 
point  of  silver.  Tlie  unfused  mass  thus  obtained 
dissolves  in  water  with  rise  of  temperature  ; and 


Uy  cooling  the  hot,  but  not  saturated  solution,  the 
hydrated  salt  crystallizes  in  large,  oblique,  rhombic 
prisms,  with  lateral  angles  of  130°  and  70°.  It  has 
a caustic  alkaline  taste,  and  quickly  absorbs  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  air,  both  hi  the  solid  state  and 
in  solution ; but  on  boiling-  the  solutions  the  carbonic 
acid  escapes.  ( IFntf’s  Diet,  of  Chem.  vol.  i.  p.  645.) 

BOEAX.  — BinoitATE  OF  Soda.  — Somk  borulee, 
French  ; Boraxsaures  natron.,  Gennan ; Hodee  bihorcoi, 
Latin  ; Plinias  chrijsocolla,  Tincal. — metuborate  of 
sodium  (Na^BgOj,^  11^  = 2 NaBO.^,!!./),,  10  11,^). 
The  word  borax  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  buiiruL 

Borax  has  been  found  in  some  mineial  waters,  as 
those  of  San  Restituta,  or  Ischia,  and  also  in  the 
waters  of  certain  lakes,  especially  those  of  Thibet  and 
Persia. 

Common  borax  is  soluble  in  about  12  parts  of  cold 
and  2 of  boiling  water.  Heat  resolves  it  into  a 
porous,  friable  mass,  known  as  caldned  borax.  At  a 
red  heat  it  runs  into  a transparent  glass,  which  on 
exposure  to  the  air  becomes  opaque  and  pulverulent  on 
the  surface.  Its  specific  gravity  in  this  state  is  2-36. 

Sulphuric  acid  decomposes  this  salt,  j^roducing 
sulphate  of  sodiiun  and  boric  acid.  It  is  also  decom- 
posed by  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  by  most 
organic  acids.  It  is  often  used  as  a blowpipe  flux. 
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vitrifying  a great  many  of  the  metallic  o.xides,  and 
giving  with  them  beads  of  different  colours ; blue 
with  cobalt,  amethyst  with  manganese,  green  with 
chromium  and  copper. 

Its  taste  is  saline,  cooling,  and  somewhat  alkaline. 
It  reacts  on  turmeric  paper  like  an  alkali.  On  being 
exposed  to  the  air  it  effloresces  slowly  and  slightly. 

Native  Bora.k — ^Tincal.  —This  si.b.stance  occurs 
in  soft  and  brittle  prismatic  whitish  crystals,  occasion- 
ally possessing  a tinge  of  blue  or  green,  and  varying 
from  translucent,  or  nearly  transparent,  to  opaque. 
Taste,  feebly  alkaline.  Before  the  blowpipe  it 
intumesces  considerably,  and  then  fuses  into  a trans- 
parent globule.  It  has  been  found  in  India,  China, 
Persia,  Ceylon,  and  South  America.  It  has  even 
been  met  with  in  Saxony.  Gathered  on  the  banks 
of  small  lakes  holding  it  in  solution,  it  was  formerly 
imported  into  Europe  in  great  quantity,  under  the 
name  “ tincal.”  It  is  always  covered  with  an  earthy 
incrustation,  which  smells  of  soap. 

From  a very  remote  period,  native  borax  has  been 
refined  in  Venice — whence  the  appellation,  Venetian 
borax,  equivalent  to  the  puiified  salt.  At  a later 
period  the  process  was  introduced  into  the  Dutch 
towns,  and  into  France  by  the  Brothers  Lecuyer. 
The  operation  has  always  been  kept  secret,  never- 
theless two  different  methods  of  purification  have 
become  known. 

In  one  of  these  the  impurities  are  separated  by 
lime,  tincal  being  softened  in  a small  quantity  of  cold 
water,  and  stirred  about  with  the  gradual  addition 
of  about  1 per  cent,  of  slaked  lime.  The  turbid 
lime-water  is  poured  off,  and  when  on  standing 
the  impurities  have  settled  down,  the  clear  liquid 
is  again  poured  upon  the  crystals.  This  process  is 
repeated  several  times.  In  this  manner  the  greater 
part  of  the  soapy  compound  is  removed ; what  still 
remains  is  separated  by  dissolving  the  crystals  in  hot 
water,  and  adding  about  2 per  cent,  of  chloride  of 
calcium.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  produced,  and  an 
insoluble  lime  soap,  wliich  is  removed  by  straining, 
and  the  clear  liquid  is  then  evaporated  to  the  consis- 
tence of  21°  Beaume,  at  specific  gravity  1T7 

The  otlier  process  consists  in  placing  the  powdered 
tincal  in  a tub,  with  holes  pierced  in  the  bottom, 
and  washing  it  with  a solution  of  caustic  soda  of 
1-034  specific  gravity,  as  long  as  this  passes  through 
coloured.  After  draining,  the  crystals  arc  dissolved 
in  water,  and  12  per  cent,  of  soda  added  to  precijji- 
tate  the  foreign  matters  and  earths ; the  lye  must 
then  be  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  20° 
Beaumd. 

In  both  cases,  the  crystallization  is  effected  in 
wooden  vessels  lined  with  lead,  and  having  the  form 
of  short  inverted  cones.  This  sliape  is  preferred, 
because  the  deposit  which  may  form  collects  in  the 
lower  narrow  part,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
crystallization.  The  use  of  lime  facilitates  the  clari- 
fication, but  may  occasion  a loss  by  the  formation  of 
insoluble  borate  of  calcium. 

Commercial  borax  made  from  boric  acid  has, 
when  u.sed  by  tinsmiths,  notwithstanding  its  greater 
purity,  one  ixirticular  fault  from  which  that  obtained 


from  tincal  is  free,  viz.,  that  the  crystals,  when  heated, 
split  in  the  direction  of  their  natural  cleavage,  fall 
to  pieees,  and  fly  off  from  the  part  required  to  be 
soldered ; by  which  means  a loss  is  occasioned, 
and  the  work  retarded.  Great  precautions  used  in 
the  crystallization  lessen  this  evil ; but  it  is  more 
effectually  remedied  by  the  addition  of  a small 
quantity  of  tincal  before  recrystallization. 

So  long  as  borax  was  obtained  only  from  tincal,  its 
price  remained  very  high,  and  in  1815  it  cost  from 
3.S-.  to  4.V.  a lb.  About  this  time  began  the  fabrication 
of  the  salt  from  the  boric  acid  of  'Tuscany,  and  car- 
bonate of  sodium.  This  process  is  now  exclusively 
used. 

It  consists  in  treating  the  boric  acid  with  crystal- 
lized carbonate  of  sodium  at  a boiling  temperature  ; 
the  carbonate  is  decomposed,  carbonic  acid  is  dis- 
engaged, biborate  of  sodium  is  formed,  and  crystal- 
lizes as  the  liquid  cools.  At  first  view  this  mode  of 
preparation  appears  extremely  simjile  ; nevertheless, 
it  encountered  serious  obstacles  in  the  Leginning  from 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  the  crystals  in 
a solid  state  and  of  large  size.  Payen  and  Curtier 
overcame  this  difficulty,  and  succeeded  in  preparing 
regular  supplies  of  borax,  in  firm  and  large  crysbds, 
by  performing  the  crystallization  on  a large  scale, 
and  conducting  it  as  slowly  and  regularly  as  possible. 

The  manufacture  will  now  be  described.  In  a large 
wooden  vessel,  lined  with  lead  and  heated  by  steam, 
23  cwts.  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  sodium  are 
dissolved  in  such  a quantity  of  water  that  the  whole 
forms  nearly  2 tons  when  added  to  that  produced  by 
the  condensation  of  the  steam.  The  vats  used  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  soda  are  similar  to  a — Fig.  3. 
Steam  enters  the  vat  by  a pipe,  c,  from  the  boiler, 
C ; the  tube  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  and 
terminates  in  a horizontal  circular  bend,  t,  which  is 
pierced  with  holes  for  the  elimination  of  the  vapour. 
Two  taps,  r and  6,  serve  to  empty  a ; the  opening,  o, 
with  its  tube,  is  where  the  charge  is  introduced;  this 
aperture  is  closed  with  a cover.  Ladders,  L,  and 
balconies,  Ji,  are  attached  to  the  apparatus,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  workmen  to  ascend  and  descend. 
When  the  solution  of  the  soda  is  completed,  the  tem- 
perature is  raised  to  212°  Fahr.  (100°  C.) ; boric  acid 
is  then  added,  in  portions  of  not  more  than  8 to  10  lbs. 
at  a time ; the  carbonate  of  sodium  is  decomposed, 
carbonic  acid  is  disengaged  with  brisk  effervescence, 
and  biborate  of  sodium  remains  in  solution.  If  too 
much  boric  acid  were  added  at  once,  the  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid  would  be  so  \dolent  as  to  eject  a por- 
tion of  the  liquor. 

A little  carbonate  of  ammonium,  proceeding  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  amnioniacal  salts  present 
in  the  crude  acid,  is  always  liberated  along  with  the 
carbonie  acid. 

The  apparatus  is  so  constructed,  that  the  gases 
and  vapours  pass  through  a tube,  d,  in  the  lid  of 
the  vat,  to  an  adjacent  condenser,  d,  containing  sul- 
phuric acid  ; sulphate  of  ammonium  is  thus  produced, 
and  the  loss  of  a valuable  secondary  product  pre- 
vented. To  saturate  tlie  23  cwts.  of  carbonate  of 
sodium  crystiils,  about  a ton  weight  of  Tuscan  boric 
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acid,  containing  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  foreign  matters, 
is  employed. 

When  the  saturation  is  completed,  the  lye  should 
have  a specific  gravity  of  I'lfifior  33°  Twaddle.  The 
steam  is  then  arrested,  the  orifice,  a,  is  closed,  and 
the  liquid  is  left  to  settle  for  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
when  the  clear  solution  is  withdrawn  by  the  tap,  r, 
into  the  shallow  vessels,  b b,  lined  with  lead ; the 


deposit  falls  through  h into  E,  where  it  is  washed,  and 
then  discarded.  As  soon  as  the  crystallization  is 
completed  in  the  vessels,  b b,  the  leaden  plugs,  i i, 
are  removed,  and  the  mother  lye  drawn  off  to  the 
common  reservoir,  F,  to  be  used  for  the  next  satu- 
rating process.  The  crystals  are  detached  from  the 
vessels,  b b,  and  are  placed  upon  an  inclined  plane  or 
board,  G,  to  drain:  the  mother  liquor  adhering  to 


the  crystals  falls  into  the  channel,  ^ Borax,  formed 
in  the  first  crystallization,  must  be  submitted  to  a 
succeeding  operation  to  purify  it,  and  transform  it 
into  large  crystals. 

Refining  of  Borax. — About  9 tons  of  the  crude 
borax,  obtained  as  in  the  preceding,  are  dissolved 
in  a vat,  a (Fig.  4),  by  means  of  water,  heated 
by  steam  entering  by  the  pipe,  k ; the  solution  of 


Fig.  4. 


the  salt  is  accelerated  in  a remarkable  degree  by 
placing  the  borax  in  a perforated  cast-iron  pan  or 
sieve,  raised  by  a crane,  and  suspended  under  the 
face  of  the  liquid.  The  particles  of  fluid,  as  they 
become  saturated  and  heavy,  descend,  leaving  the 
less  dense  liquid  in  contact  with  the  salt,  till  it 
becomes  impregnated  in  like  manner.  AVhen  it  is 
completely  dissolved,  some  three  or  four  hundred- 


weight of  carbonate  of  soda  crystals  are  added  to  the 
liquor,  and  steam  again  allowed  to  enter,  until  the 
solution  has  a specific  gravity  of  .T66  ; upon  which 
it  is  drawn  off  by  the  tap,  C,  into  the  crystallizing 
vessel,  B.  The  inclined  floor,  F,  below  b,  is  made  of 
glazed  stones,  and  any  of  the  mother  liquor  which 
may  be  thrown  out  of  the  crystallizing  pan,  b,  by  the 
force  of  the  liquid  descending  from  the  vat,  a,  flows 
along  it  to  the  channel,  E,  where  it  collects.  'Hie 
crystallizers  are  large  wooden  vessels,  lined  with 
thick  sheet-lead,  and  about  5 or  6 feet  deep,  4 feet 
wide,  and  20  to  30  feet  long ; they  are  situated  in  an 
external  box,  with  which,  however,  they  are  not  in 
contact,  the  intermediate  space  being  occupied  by 
coarse  wool,  stw-dust,  or  small  coal — in  fact,  wit!i 
any  matter  which  is  a bad  conductor  of  heat  (repre- 
sented in  the  figure  by  ii).  The  ve.ssels  are  besides 
covered  over  tightly  with  a lid  made  of  stout  boards 
lined  with  lead,  in  order  that  the  cooling  of  the 
liquor  may  be  very  gradual,  as  this  is  essential  for 
the  production  of  large  and  well-defined  crystals  of 
the  salt. 

The  crystallization  should  continue  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  hours,  according  to  the  external  tem- 
perature ; it  is  finished  when  the  liquor  ceases  to 
indicate  a temperature  of  not  more  than  82°  to  88° 
Fahr.  (27°'7  to  31°T  C.);  at  this  point  the  mother 
liquor  must  be  abstracted  by  means  of  a siphon  ; a 
man  then  wipes  briskly  the  edges  of  the  crystals  with 
a sponge  ; that  done,  the  cover  is  replaced,  and  they 
are  left  for  some  hours  to  cool,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  become  friable. 
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The  cryst-ala  which  adhere  strongly  to  the  sides  of 
the  crystallizer,  are  detached  after  drying  with  a 
chisel  and  heavy  strokes  of  a mallet ; they  are  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  with  a small  hatchet,  the 
small  crystals  taken  out,  and  are  then  inclosed  in  cases 
which  are  made  to  resemble  the  old  Dutch  packages. 

Prismatic  borax  contains  47  per  cent,  of  water, 
whereas  octahedral  borax  only  contains  30  per  cent. ; 
nevertheless,  consumers  prefer  the  former,  partly 
on  account  of  its  price,  being  less  weight  for  weight, 
and  partly  as  matter  of  habit. 

Various  modifications  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  in  the  methods  employed  for  the  preparation 
of  borax  from  common  crystallized  carbonate  of 
sodium  and  crude  Tuscan  boric  acid.  Koehnke  gives 
the  following  directions  for  carrying  out  this  process : 
— A solution  of  caustic  soda  is  made,  amounting  to 
about  170  lbs.  of  I’OOO  to  1'095  specific  gravity, 
which  requires  on  the  average  50  lbs.  of  soda  and 
30  lbs.  of  good  caustic  lime,  the  latter  mixed  to  a 
paste  with  four  times  its  weight  of  water.  When 
the  mixture  has  been  boiled  in  an  iron  pan,  and 
converted  into  caustic  lye,  it  is  carefully  covered,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  a few  hours  the  clear  solution  is 
siphoned  off,  the  residue  again  treated  with  a further 
quantity  of  water,  well  agitated,  and  the  clear  liquid 
again  drawn  off  after  a few  hours’  rest.  A further 
quantity  of  water  is  poured  over  the  residue,  which 
is  subsequently  removed,  to  be  employed  in  washing 
the  crystals  of  borax  obtained. 

Idle  lyes  thus  obtained  are  boiled  down  to  1'090- 
1'095  specific  gravity,  and  then  40  lbs.  of  Tuscan 
boric  acid  introduced,  and  the  whole  boiled  until  the 
lye  has  the  spec.  grav.  1-175 — 1-180.  Upon  this 

the  liquid  is  poured  boiling-hot  into  a wooden  tub, 
which  is  well  surrounded  with  woollen  cloths  and 
straw,  and  carefully  covered  to  refciin  the  heat  as 
long  as  possible,  so  that  a good  and  regular  crystal- 
lization may  be  effected. 

After  three  days  the  first  crystallization  is  com- 
plete. The  crystals  aie  collected  and  broken,  washed 
with  dilute  alkaline  liquid,  and  placed  aside  ; the 
borax  lye  is  mixed  with  the  wash  liquors  and  set 
aside,  in  order  that  it  may  deposit  the  sulphate  of 
calcium  formed,  and  other  impurities.  As  soon  as 
the  liquor  has  become  clear,  it  is  carefully  drawn  off 
and  boiled  down,  during  which  8 lbs.  more  boric 
acid  is  gradually  added  to  it.  and  it  is  then  treated 
as  before.  The  remaining  liquid  still  requires  from 
2 to  5 lbs.  boric  acid.  ^Vhat  remains  after  this  third 
crj-stallization  may  be  saturated  with  sulphui-ic  acid, 
and  obtained  as  sulphate  of  soda. 

'I'he  product  obfiiined  must  generally  be  twice 
crystallized ; for  which  purpose  it  is  dissolved  in  2^ 
paits  of  rain-water,  the  !yj  brought  by  boiling  to  the 
above  specific  gravity,  and  conveyed  in  a state  of 
ebullition  into  a wooden  vessel  protected  from  rapid 
cooling.  The  evaporation  of  the  residuous  lye  is 
repeated.  'Hie  crystdlization  is  always  terminated 
within  two  or  three  days.  There  is  no  need  of  fil- 
tration except  on  the  last  recrysfiillization.  The 
product  amounts,  with  careful  treatment,  to  from  GO 
to  G2  lbs.  of  pure  borax. 


The  preparation  of  borax  from  crude  soda  and 
boric  acid  is  somewhat  more  difficult.  A solution 
of  caustic  soda  is  made  of  1-090  (1-095  specific 
gravity),  which  contains  about  100  lbs.  of  crude 
soda  and  from  45  to  50  lbs.  caustic  lime ; the  lie  is 
prepared  in  the  same  manner,  and  from  45  to  48  lbs. 
of  Tuscan  boric  acid  added  to  it,  upon  which  it  is 
concentrated  to  specific  gravity  1-175  to  1-180;  in 
the  meantime  the  froth  is  now  and  then  removed, 
and  finally  the  whole  placed  aside  to  crystallize.  To 
the  first  mother  liquor  from  8 to  10  lbs.  of  boric 
acid  are  added,  and  to  the  second  2 or  3 lbs.  more ; 
frequently,  however,  according  to  the  substances 
employed,  even  as  much  as  10  lbs.  is  required.  The 
amount  must  be  determined  by  a previous  examina- 
tion of  the  borax  lye.  The  mode  of  operation  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  des-  -ribed  in  the  preceding 
method.  A greater  quantity  of  sulphate  of  sodium 
is,  however,  obtained  on  saturating  the  last  mother 
liquor  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  produce  in  crystal- 
lized borax  amounts  to  from  80  to  90  lbs. 

Octahedral  borax,  (NaB02)2B203,5Il20,  was  dis- 
covered by  Payen  ; it  possesses  tlie  advantage  that 
when  crystallized  it  contains  half  the  water  of  the 
ordinary  salt.  It  crystallizes  in  a more  concentrated 
solution  than  that  which  produces  prismatic  borax, 
and  within  higher  limits  of  temperature.  The  oper.i- 
tion  is  the  same  as  that  which  has  just  been  described, 
except  that  the  solution  of  crude  borax  should  have 
a specific  gravity  of  1-256  to  1-30,  or  50°  to  60°  by 
Twaddle,  when  withdrawn  into  the  large  crystallizers. 
The  cry.stallization  commences  at  a temperature  of 
174°  Fahr.  (78°-8  C.),  and  the  octahedral  borax  ceases 
to  form  at  133°  Fahr.  (56°-l  C.)  ; at  this  point,  there- 
fore the  mother  waters,  which  yield  by  further 
cooling  nothing  but  prismatic  borax,  must  be  quickly 
removed. 

The  crystals  of  octahedral  borax  adhere  strongly 
among  themselves ; they  form  plates  of  small  thick- 
ness, but  very  hard  and  sonorous.  Contrary  to 
prismatic  borax,  they  effloresce  in  a very  moist 
atmosphere,  or  even  when  immersed  in  water ; they 
tend,  in  these  circumstances,  to  absorb  a quantity  of 
water  equal  to  that  which  they  already  contain,  and 
to  pass  to  the  composition  of  prismatic  borax.  In 
other  respects,  these  two  descriptions  of  borax  have 
the  same  properties. 

Anhydrous  Borax,  (XaB02).,B20j. — This  salt  is 
graiudar,  and  of  a dull  white  colour.  Its  granular 
state  renders  its  use  convenient  for  the  making  of 
glass  enamel,  &c.  Saulters  some  years  ago  devised 
the  process  which  follows; — About  38  parts  by 
weight  of  boric  acid,  quite  pure,  crystallized,  and 
dry,  are  powdered  and  sifted ; and  about  45  parts 
in  weight  of  fine  carbonate  of  sodium,  reduced  to 
a powder,  adiled,  and  thoroughly  mixed  together. 
The  mixture  is  then  transferred  to  a room,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  is  raised  to  about  90°  to  115° 
Fahr.  (32°-2  to  46°-l  C.).  It  is  placed  in  layers  or 
beds,  of  about  1 inch  thick,  upon  wooden  planks. 
The  action  of  the  lieat  upon  the  mixture  causes  the 
boric  acid  to  combine  with  the  soda,  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  driven  off  from  the  carbonate  of  sodium, 
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together  with  the  superabundant  water  contained  in 
it,  forming  borax  (biborate  of  sodium),  but  without 
any  water  of  crystallization.  The  layers  should  be 
left  during  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours, 
being  occasionally  stirred ; after  which  the  op6ration 
is  completed  and  the  borax  is  ready  for  the  market. 

Fused  borax,  as  stated,  has  the  property,  at  a 
high  temperature,  of  dissolving  the  metallic  oxides 
and  transforming  them  into  transparent  and  coloured 
glasses. 

This  remarkable  property,  turned  to  advantage  in 
blow-pipe  experiments,  is  likewise  the  basis  of  the 
chief  application  of  boi-ax  in  manufacturing  opera- 
tions. It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that  this  substance 
is  indispensable  in  some  kinds  of  soldering.  It  is 
applied  to  prevent  the  oxidation  of  the  parts  intended 
to  be  joined  together. 

For  many  years  borax  has  been  introduced  into 
the  composition  of  fine  glasses  and  pastes;  it  has 
also  been  long  employed  in  the  preparation  of  coat- 
ings for  English  porcelain. 

For  these  latter  applications  the  borax,  provided 
it  be  pure,  does  not  require  to  be  crystallized ; it  is 
even  preferable  in  the  anhydrous  state. 

Analysls. — The  assay  of  borax  may  be  made  very 
easily  by  a process  contrived  by  Gay-Lussac,  and 
similar  to  that  employed  in  alkalimetry.  Since  sul- 
phuric acid  completely  decomposes  biborate  of 
sodium,  if  sulphuric  acid  of  a known  strength  be 
employed,  the  quantity  wliich  will  have  been  required 
to  decompose  a known  weight  of  borax  will  indi- 
cate the  quantity  of  soda  contained  in  the  salt;  and, 
therefore,  the  proportion  of  borax  which  coiTesponds 
to  that  quantity  of  soda  may  be  readily  calculated. 

The  modus  operandl.  is  as  follows: — Dissolve  100 
grains  of  the  borax  under  examination  in  about  1000 
gi'ains-measures  of  pure  water,  with  the  help  of  heat, 
and  add  thereto  a few  drops  of  tinctime  of  litmus,  so 
as  to  impart  a blue  tinge  to  the  solution.  This  ' 
done,  pour  into  an  alkalimeter  1000  grains-measures 
of  test-sulphuric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1’032  (1000 
grains-measures  contain  one  equivalent  of  dry  acid, 
and  can,  therefore,  neutralize  one  equivalent  of  each 
base),  and  add  it  gradually  to  the  solution  of  the 
borax.  The  liquid  at  first  assumes  a fine  purplish 
hue,  and  at  last  one  or  two  drops  of  the  test-sulphuric 
acid  in  excess  changes  it  into  the  characteristic  red 
colour,  which  indicates  that  the  point  of  saturation 
is  obtained.  In  order,  however,  to  detect  this  change 
of  colour  more  easily,  Gay-Lussac  recommends  the 
tinging  of  a similar  quantity  of  water  reddened  by 
litmus,  with  two  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
comparison  of  the  tint  of  this  liquor  with  that  of  the 
solution  of  borax  under  examination.  As  the  boric 
acid  contained  in  the  hot  solution  of  borax,  and  which 
is  deposited  when  the  point  of  saturation  is  attained, 
interferes  with  the  ready  appreciation  of  the  changes 
of  colour,  the  solution  should  be  allowed  to  cool 
before  adding  the  last  drops  of  acid.  When  the  tinge 
produced  in  the  borax  liquor  is  exactly  like  that  of 
the  coloured  water  kept  for  comparison,  the  operator 
reads  off  the  number  of  divisions  of  the  test  acid 
employed,  and  then  calculates  therefrom  the  value 


of  the  borax  assayed.  The  indication  is  a little  too 
high,  because  it  is  necessary  to  pour  a slight  excess 
of  acid  to  produce  a distinct  reddening,  and  it  is 
therefore  customary  to  deduct  three  drops  from  the 
number  indicated  by  the  alkalimeter.  The  number 
of  divisions  represents  the  quantity  of  real  soda 
contained,  and  from  this  the  operator  may  easily 
calculate  the  quantity  of  the  corresponding  amount 
of  boric  acid. 

The  adulterations  generally  consist  of  common 
salt  and  alum.  These  impurities  may  be  easily 
detected ; the  first,  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  will  immediately  produce  a white  curdy  pre- 
cipitate of  chloride  of  silver,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid, 
soluble  in  a slight  excess  of  ammonia,  and  which 
may  be  separated  by  filtering,  or  by  decantation 
after  it  has  well  settled;  the  second,  by  the  white 
bulky  precipitate  which  ammonia  produces  when 
poured  in  the  liquor,  which  precipitate  is  soluble 
in  a solution  of  caustic  potassa.  The  adulteration 
of  borax  with  alum  is  sometimes  so  considerable, 
that  on  adding  ammonia  the  whole  solution  stiffens 
into  a thick  jelly.  The  solution,  if  it  contains  much 
alum,  reddens  the  tincture  of  litmus,  whilst  th.at  of 
borax,  on  the  contrary,  renders  reddened  litmus 
paper  blue  again.  If  the  borax  has  been  falsified 
with  one-tenth  part  of  its  weight  of  alum,  it  does  not 
completely  dissolve  in  water;  that  is  to  say,  the 
liquor  remains  turbid,  and  a slight  whitish  sediment 
settles  down  in  the  glass. 

Boric  acid  can  be  estimated  quantitatively,  in  its 
aqueous  solution,  by  the  addition  of  a weighed 
quantity  of  a fixed  alkaline  carbonate.  This  method 
is  somewhat  tedious,  and  requires  much  time  and 
attention.  Carbonate  of  sodium  is  weighed  in  the 
fused  state,  in  amount  about  one  and  a half  times  that 
of  the  boric  acid  supposed  to  be  present  in  the  solu- 
tion. It  is  dissolved  in  the  solution,  and  the  whole 
evaporated  at  a gentle  heat.  At  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature carbonic  acid  is  not  expelled  from  the  car- 
bonated alkalies  by  the  free  boric  acid ; and  at  a 
higher  temperature,  as  also  on  evaporation,  only  in  a 
very  slight  degree ; it  is  only  after  the  whole  has 
been  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  mass  is 
strongly  heated,  that  any  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
takes  place,  at  which  time  it  is  necessary  to  be  par- 
ticularly careful.  With  a strong  heat  the  mixture  is 
liquid,  but  at  a lower  temperature,  only  tenacious. 
If  it  be  fused  at  a white  heat  a consfiint  weight  is 
obtained  on  cooling,  which  does  not  vary  even  after 
longstanding;  but  if  the  crucible  be  exposed  to  a 
moderate  heat,  after  having  been  previously  exposed 
to  a strong  red  one,  it  increases  in  weight. 

The  carbonic  acid  in  the  fused  mass  is  now  esti- 
mated. If  from  the  weight  of  the  fused  mass,  the 
amount  of  soda  in  the  carbonate  of  sodium  originally 
employed  be  subtracted,  and  that  of  the  carbonic 
acid  which  has  escaped  during  the  experiment,  the 
quantity  of  boric  acid  is  obtained  with  gi-eat  accuracy. 

The  best  and  most  accurate  method  of  separating 
boric  acid  from  bases  is  by  means  of  hydrofluoric 
and  sulphuric  acids,  when  the  boric  acid  is  expelled 
as  fluoride  of  borium,  and  the  bases  are  obtained  in 
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the  state  of  sulphates.  The  finely  powdered  borate 
is  digested  in  a platinum  dish  with  hydrofluoric  acid, 
and  pure  strong  sulphuric  acid  afterwards  added. 
The  whole  is  then  heated  at  first  gently,  but  after- 
wards more  strongly.  The  boric  acid  goes  off  in  the 
form  of  fluoride  of  boron.  The  base  remains  as 
sulphate,  which  is  estimated,  and  the  boric  acid 
determined  by  difference.  Since  boric  acid  does  not 
form  with  any  metal  a compound  which  is  entirely 
insoluble  in  water,  no  direct  method  of  estimating 
this  acid  is  as  yet  known.  The  only  compound,  by 
means  of  which  it  may  be  proximately  separated,  is 
the  borofluoride  of  potassium  ; this  salt  is  very  spar- 
ingly soluble,  and  resembles  the  silicofluoride  of 
potassium,  and  like  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  is 
more  soluble  in  a solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
than  in  pure  water.  A great  number  of  experiments 
has  shown  that  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  boric 
acid,  quantitatively,  as  borofluoride  from  its  solution. 

BORON. — This  element  was  discovered  in  1808  by 
Gay  Lussac  and  Tiiicnard,  and  about  the  same  time 
by  Davy.  The  probability  of  its  belonging  to  the 
same  group  as  silicon  and  carbon  was  insisted  on  by 
Dum.as  in  1840;  and  the  fact  was  afterwards  estab- 
lished by  St.  Claiue  Deville  and  Wohler. 

Boron  has  been  obtained  in  three  different  forms, 
viz.,  amorphous,  graphitoidal,  and  adamantine. 

Amorphous  Boron. — G S.Y  Lussac,  Tiienard,  and 
Davy,  obtained  this  substa»;ce  by  the  action  of  pot- 
assium at  a high  temperature  upon  anhydrous  boracic 
acid  (now  termed  boric  oxide,  or  boric  anhydride 
by  hydration  boric  oxide  is  converted  into 
boracic  acid,  i.e.,  boric  acid,  or  hydrogen  borate, 
II3BO3).  The  boracic  acid  was  fused  in  a glass  tube 
with  an  equal  weight  of  potassium  in  small  pieces ; 
on  boiling  the  fused  mass  with  very  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  washing  with  water  and  drying,  a very 
small  quantity  of  boron  was  obtained. 

R.  D.  Thomson  mixed  the  potassium  and  anhydrous 
boracic  acid  together  only  after  the  former  had  been 
freed  as  completely  as  possible  from  hydrate,  and  the 
latter  had  been  most  completely  dried;  by  this  means 
he  increased  the  product. 

Saint  Claire  Deville  and  Wohler,  however, 
were  the  first  chemists  to  produce  boron  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity.  In  the  “ Ann.  de  Chimie,”  vol. 
lii.  p.  64,  they  describe  their  process  thus  : — We  pre- 
pare boron  by  a process  so  simple  and  rapid  that  we 
have  been  able  to  use  nearly  a kilogramme  (2-2  lbs.) 
of  the  element  in  experiments  upon  its  nature  and 
properties. 

Ten  parts  of  fused  boracic  acid  coarsely  powdered 
are  mixed  with  C parts  of  sodium  in  small  pieces,  and 
the  whole  heated  to  redness  in  an  iron  crucible,  and 
the  mass  immediately  covered  with  4 to  5 parts 
of  common  salt,  and  the  crucible  closed  with  an 
iron  lid. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  siliceous  matter,  as  in  that  case  silicon 
would  be  at  the  same  time  produced,  and  would  be 
hard  to  separate. 

The  addition  of  the  sodium  chloride  is  to  render 
the  slag  of  borax  and  boracic  acid  more  fusible. 


The  reaction  is  complete  so  soon  as  a slight  crepi- 
tation is  perceived.  The  fused  mass  is  then  agitated 
with  an  iron  rod  and  poured  into  a deep  vessel  con- 
taining water,  strongly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid. 

The  mixture  is  rapidly  disintegrated  by  the  acidu- 
lated water,  and  the  boron  for  the  most  part  sinks 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  process  is  repeated 
several  times,  the  same  water  being  used  each  time, 
until  it  becomes  strongly  heated  by  successive 
additions  of  the  melted  flux.  The  whole  is  then 
filtered  and  the  boron  washed,  first  with  acidulated 
water,  and  afterwards  with  pure  water.  The  last 
washings  are  apt  to  contain  boron.  From  these  it 
can  be  thrown  down  by  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid  as  a flocculent  very  combustible  powder.  (To 
avoid  this  loss  it  is  better  to  wash  with  a weak 
solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  instead  of  pure  water,  after- 
wards removing  the  ammonium  salt  with  alcohol.) 

The  boron  is  then  dried  in  the  air  on  porous  tiles 
at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  slightest  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  suffices  to  induce  incandescence, 
upon  which  the  boron  takes  fire,  and  burns  into 
boric  oxide  (anhydrous  boracic  acid.) 

Amorphous  boron  is  a greenish  powder  without 
caste  or  smell,  but  which  stains  the  fingers ; it  is  a 
non-conductor  of  electricity.  Heated  in  roewo,  or  in 
gases  with  which  it  does  not  unite,  it  undergoes  no 
change  even  at  a white  heat.  In  pure  water  it  is 
slightly  soluble,  but  not  in  water  containing  acids  or 
salts.  Burnt  in  oxygen,  boric  anhydride  (B2O3),  its 
only  known  combination  with  oxygen,  is  produced. 
Amorphous  boron  decomposes  sulphuric  acid  when 
heated  with  it,  and  nitric  acid  even  in  the  cold,  form- 
ing boric  acid.  It  also  decomposes  all  the  salts  of 
the  alkaline  metals,  sometimes  with  incandescence, 
and  in  the  case  of  th'e  nitrates  with  explosion. 

Graphitoidal  Boron. — Chloride  of  boron  is  first 
prepared  by  passing  chlorine  gas  over  amorj^hous 
boron  in  a combustion  tube  gently  heated.  The 
vapours  of  the  chloride  are  then  conveyed  through 
a caoutchouc  connecting  tube  to  a porcelain  tube 
heated  to  bright  redness,  within  which  is  a small 
boat  containing  aluminium.  A certain  quantity  of 
chloride  of  aluminium  is  immediately  formed  and 
volatilized,  and  at  the  same  time  boride  of  aluminium 
takes  the  place  of  the  metallic  aluminium. 

Aluminium  boride  can  also  be  obtained  by  heating 
together  aluminium,  fused  borax,  and  cryolite,  with 
a flux  of  potassium  and  sodium  chloride.  A large 
excess  of  aluminium  is  required  beyond  that  neces- 
sary for  the  reaction  itself. 

Or,  by  fusing  together  15  parts  of  anhydrous 
boracic  acid'.  10  of  fluor  spar,  and  2 of  aluminium. 

On  dissolving  the  aluniinium  boride,  prepared  by 
one  of  these  methods,  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  soda 
solution,  thin  hexagonal  tablets  of  graphitoidal  boron 
make  their  appearance. 

Graphitoidal  boron  is  semi-metallic,  resembling 
crj'stalline  ferric  oxiile  ; it  has  a coppery  lustre,  and 
is  completely  opaque.  Heated  to  redness  in  air  it 
neither  oxidizes  nor  undergoes  any  other  change. 
It  is  insoluble  in  most  acids,  and  in  all  alkalies. 
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Adamantine  Boron. — ^This,  the  third  state  of  the 
element,  is  to  amorj^hous  boron  what  the  diamond  is 
to  common  charcoal.  It  is  prepared  by  the  mutual 
action  of  aluminium  and  boracic  anhydride. 

A charcoal  crucible  with  a close-fitting  cover  is 
fitted  witliin  a plumbago  crucible.  In  the  inner 
vessel  are  put  80  grammes  of  aluminium,  and  100 
grammes  of  fused  boracic  acid  in  small  pieces,  the 
lids  closed,  and  the  whole  placed  in  a blast  furnace 
of  sufficient  power  to  melt  nickel.  The  temperature 
is  maintained  at  its  maximum  for  about  five  hours, 
the  furnace  being  meantime  well  clinkered.  After 
cooling,  the  crucible  is  broken,  and  within  it  are 
found  two  distinct  layers,  the  one  vitreous  and  con- 
sisting of  boracic  acid  and  aluminium,  the  other  a 
metallic,  iron-grey,  spongy  mass.  This  is  aluminium 
penetrated  throughout  its  mass  with  crystals  of  the 
diainond-like  boron. 

The  metallic  part  of  the  contents  are  then  treated 
with  boiling  soda  liquor,  which  dissolves  the  alu- 
minium; next  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  get  rid  of 
the  iron ; and  finally  with  a mixture  of  hydrofluoric 
and  nitric  acids  to  extract  any  possible  traces  of 
silicon.  The  crystals  of  boron  are,  however,  still 
mixed  with  graphitoidal  boron  and  aluminium ; the 
former  is  separated  by  levigation,  the  latter  by  care- 
ful selection. 

Adamantine  boron  has  been  heated  to  the  fusing 
point  of  iridium  without  showing  any  signs  of  change. 
It  resists  oxygen  up  to  the  temperature  at  which  the 
diamond  burns ; it  then  oxidizes  and  becomes  coated 
with  a film  of  boracic  acid,  wliich  stops  aU  further 
action. 

Chlorine,  on  the  other  hand,  acts  upon  it  with 
great  energy  at  a dull  red  heat,  converting  it  into 
vapour  of  chloride  of  boron. 

Heated  before  the  blowpipe  on  platinum  foil,  boron 
immediately  determines  the  fusion  of  the  platinum, 
forming  with  it  a boride. 

The  specific  gravity  of  crystalline  boron  is  2‘G8. 
These  crystals  refract  light  very  powerfully,  and  are 
nearly  as  hard  as  the  diamond.  They  are  octa- 
hedra,  belonging  to  the  pyramidal  or  square  pris- 
matic system. 

Boric  Oxide — Boric  Anhydride.  Anhydrous  horde 
(or  boracic)  acid.  Oxide  of  boron  (B^Oj). — This  is 
the  only  known  compound  of  boron  with  oxygen. 

It  is  readily  formed  by  fusing  boric  (he.,  boracic) 
acid,  which  is  the  hydrated  oxide.  The  water  vola- 
tilizes, and  a glassy  mass  is  produced,  which  is  known 
as  vitreous  boric  or  boracic  acid.  According  to 
Dujias  this  boric  glass  cracks  spontaneously  on 
cooling,  each  fracture  being  accompanied  by  a flash 
of  light.  The  specific  gravity  is  1'83. 

Boric  anhydride  has  a bitter  taste,  is  inodorous, 
and  is  very  soluble  in  water,  forming  boric  acid.  It 
dissolves  also  in  alcohol,  producing  a solution  which 
burns  with  a green  flame. 

The  volatile  product  which  is  formed  under  these 
circumstances  is  in  reality  a boric  ether.  The  pres- 
ence of  a metallic  oxide  interferes  with  the  coloura- 
tion, because  in  that  case  no  ether  is  formed. 

Boric  anhydride  at  its  fusing  point  unites  directly 


with  metallic  oxides.  It  decomposes,  by  fusion  with 
them,  carbonates,  nitrates,  sulphate.^,  and  salts  of 
aU  acids  more  easily  volatilized  than  itself.  Boric 
oxide  loses  its  transparency  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  becomes  covered  with  a coating  of  its  hydrate, 
boric  acid. 

BRASS. — See  Copper  Alloys. 

BREAD. — Pain,  French;  br-od,  German; paais, Latin. 

d’he  material  part  of  grain,  which  by  conversion 
into  bread  is  rendered  useful  as  a nutritive  sub- 
stance, is  composed  of  nitrogenous  substances  (chiefly 
vegetable  fibrin)  and  uou-nitrogenous  substances, 
(principally  starch),  with  varying  quantities  of  dex- 
trin and  sugar,  and  inorganic  salts,  which  are  mostly 
phosphates.  Of  these  the  nitrogenous  constituents 
chiefly  produce  blood,  and  are  therefore  the  most 
nutritive ; while  the  organic  portion  of  the  latter  con- 
stituents is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  maintain- 
ing the  heat  of  the  body,  and  is  consequently  called 
respiratory  food. 

IIORSFORD,  in  investigating  the  relative  values  of 
different  substances  as  articles  of  food,  tabulated  the 
annexed  results  for  various  kinds  of  wheat,  which 
show  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  each  when  in  the 
fresh  state;  i.e.,  their  relative  nutritive  power; — 
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Tal.ivcra  wheat  from  Ilohenheim, 

Whittington, 

Samlomierz, 

Wheaten  flour  from  Vienna,  No.  1, 

11  it  It  2 

“ “ “ a’ 

Common  winter  wheat 

One-grained  wheat — Triticnm  ( 
monococenm — from  Giesicn,  J 


2-.V.) 

2-Gt 

2- G>) 

3 - 00 
2-12 
3-4 1 
2-79 

2-07 


I 


} 


100 

90 


15-43 

13-93 

15-43 

13-85 

13-65 


104 


12- 73 

13- 80 


128 


14-40 


102 

124 


Tlie  fourth  column  in  the  above  table  indicates 
the  practical  equivalents  of  the  nutritive  powers  of 
these  substances,  as  ascertained  by  Boussingault's 
experiments  on  tlie  feeding  of  cattle. 

Wheat  contains  more  nitrogen  than  any  of  the 
other  cereals.  As  cultivated  in  this  country,  it  is  of 
several  kinds,  which  take  their  rise  from  that  known 
as  Triticurn  vulyar-e;  there  are  two  other  sorts,  the 
Triticnm  eestivum,  or  summer  wheat;  and  the  Trdti- 
cum  hibenmm,  or  winter  wheat;  and  these  again, 
from  intermixture  and  various  other  causes,  are 
broken  up  into  separate  species.  Ti-iticnm  sestirurn 
is  generally  tilled  in  spring,  and  the  proper  season 
for  sowing  the  winter  wheat  is  in  autumn. 

^^Teat  is  composed  of  an  exterior  integument  or 
shell,  covering  the  nourishing  matters;  the  shell 
constitutes  from  14  to  16  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
when  the  grain  is  good,  but  the  proportion  is  greater 
as  it  is  poorer.  It  generally  happens  that  no  more 
than  the  one-tenth,  and  frequently  only  about  one- 
eighth  or  one-ninth,  is  removed  by  grinding. 

The  floury  part  of  the  grain  is  composed  of  vege- 
table fibrin,  gluten,  albumen,  starch,  dextrin,  glucose, 
water,  and  inorganic  salts.  These  constituents  are 
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divided  into  the  nitrogenous,  which  embrace  the 
grape  sugar,  vegetable  fibrin,  albumen,  and  oil ; and 
the  non-uitrogenous,  which  include  the  starch  sugar, 
gum,  and  inorganic  salts.  Flour,  when  kneaded  with 
a little  water — or  better,  when  a small  stream  of  water 
has  been  directed  upon  it,  whilst  supported  by  a 
thin  cloth — becomes  entirely  disintegrated,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  soluble  portions  being  carried  away  in 
the  water,  wliile  the  small  starch  granules  are  me- 
chanically taken  up,  and  there  remains  a tough  sub- 
stance unaffected  by  water.  At  first  the  water,  as  it 
percolates  through  the  cloth,  has  a mOky  appearance, 
and  the  matter  upon  the  filter  or  cloth  becomes 
shorter  and  more  porous  up  to  a certain  period ; as 
the  filtrate  passes  off  clearer,  the  remaining  mass 
agglutinates  into  a compact  body,  which  is  known 
as  a-ude  gluten,  but  really  consists  of  vegetable  fibrin, 
held  together  by  gluten  or  gliadin;  it  also  contains 
some  fatty  matter.  Crude  gluten  does  not  swell 
when  treated  with  water,  but  combines  with  a defi- 
nite quantity,  acquiring  a certain  degree  of  tenacity, 
which,  however,  is  mot  increased  by  further  addition 
of  water ; it  is  not  liable  to  decomposition  for  some 
time,  and  is  very  adhesive  to  solid  bodies,  such  as 
the  sides  of  vessels,  paper,  linen,  &c.,  whenever  it 
comes  in  contact  with  them ; it  may,  however,  be 
detached  by  immersion  in  water,  or,  in  the  case  of 
linen  or  cloth,  by  moistening  the  contrary  side. 
Boiling  alcohol  readily  separates  the  crude  gluten 
into  a soluble  and  an  insoluble  substance ; the  in- 
soluble is  pure  vegetable  fibrin,  and  the  soluble 
contains  vegetable  gliadin,  to  which  the  adhesive 
property  of  the  crude  gluten  is  attributed : by  treat- 
ing the  latter  with  ammonia,  the  gliadin  is  dissolved 
and  the  fibrin  remains.  No  cereal  has  so  much 
gliadin  as  wheat;  hence  the  superior  tenacity  of 
wheaten  dough. 

The  results  obtained  by  Payen  show  the  amount 
of  gluten  to  be  from  9 to  22  per  cent. ; and  during 
his  investigation  he  discovered  the  interesting  fact, 
that  the  quantity  of  gluten  diminishes  towards  the 
heart  of  the  seed.  From  this  the  conclusion  follows, 
that  the  part  of  the  grain  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  integumental  coating,  being  richest  in  this  prin- 
ciple, is  more  nourishing  as  food  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  wheat  grain.  Furstenberg  found 
coiTcsponding  results  when  analyzing  wheat  bran : 
it  contained — 

f Gluten, 10-8t> 

Albumen, t-OO/---*  12-44 

Oil  or  fat, 2-82  f • • ’ • 

Water, lO-boJ 

Organic,  or  Ligneous  matter, 43-98 

f Cliloriile  of  potassium, 0-23 

Sulphate  of  jiotassa, 0-24 

1 Inorganic  -I  Phosphate  of  magnesia, 0-93 

1 Carhouate  of  lime, 0-37 

LSilictt, 0-75 

100-00 

Tlie  older  chemists  ascertained  the  amount  of 
gluten,  by  mechanical  washing,  to  be  from  8 to  24 
per  Cent.,  and  the  starch  from  66  to  67  per  cent. 

Could  the  operations  of  the  miller  be  brought  to 

that  state  of  perfection  which  would  insure  the 
separation  of  the  husks,  a flour  containing  30  per 
cent,  of  gluten  and  albumen — a quantity  two-fifths 
to  one  half  greater  than  the  yield  from  ordinary 
flour — would  be  obtained.  From  this  it  is  evident 
that  a great  waste  of  valuable  ingredients  is  incurred 
by  the  present  process  of  grinding,  which  leaves 
much  of  the  most  nutritive  part  of  the  food  (i.e., 
its  nitrogenous  constituents)  in  the  bran,  which 
is  composed  of — 

Per  cent. 

Water, 1 3 *1 

Albumen— coagulated, 19-3 

Fatty  matter, 4'7 

Husk  and  a little  starch, 55-6 

Saline  matter — ash, 7-3 

100-0 

Considerably  more  oil  is  found  in  the  husk  than 
in  the  interior  of  the  grain,  as  the  table  appended 
shows : — 

Oil  per  cent. 

Fine  flour, 1-05 

Boxings, 2-36 

Pollard  or  sharps, 3-56 

Bran, 3-25 

Starch  is  present  in  considerable  quantities  in 
wheat  flour,  and  indeed  in  all  the  cereals ; it  de- 
posits from  the  solution  obtained  on  washing  the 
dough,  as  before  noticed,  with  water.  Some  time 
is  allowed  for  the  starch  to  separate  completely, 
when  it  forms  a concrete  granular  cake  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel.  Besides  starch,  albumen,  glucose, 
and  dextrin,  similar  principles  and  inorganic  salts 
are  found  in  the  aqueous  extract. 

Johnston’s  table  of  the  relative  quantity  of  ash 
or  mineral  constituents,  yielded  by  different  sam- 
ples of  ground  wheat  from  the  localities  named,  is 
annexed : — 

Ash  In  a hundred  parts  of  dry 
Fine  flour.  Boxings  Sharps.  Bran. 

Sunderland  Bridge,  near  Durham,  1-24  ..  4-0  ..  5-8  ..  6-9 

KimblesworUi, 1-15  ..  3-8  ..  4-9  ..  6-7 

Houghall, 0-96  ..  3-0  ..  5-6  ..  7-1 

Plawsworlh, 0-93  ..  2-7  ..  5-5  ..  7-6 

Stettin, 1-01  ..  4-5  ..  6-2  ..  6-9 

Odessa, 1-01  ..  4-9  ..  6-6  ..  8-0 

The  subjoined  table  represents  the  inorganic 
constituents  of  several  varieties  of  wheat,  accord 
ing  to  recent  analyses  performed  by  different 
chemists. 

When  wheat  grain  is  incinerated,  the  amount  of 
the  ash  remaining  is  about  2|  per  cent,  from  dry 
grain,  but  only  2 per  cent,  is  obtained  when  the 
grain  is  fresh;  of  this  residuary  ash  the  preceding 
table  shows  the  composition  in  100  parts.  The 
apparent  irregularity  observed  in  the  composition 
of  the  ash  from  various  samples,  is  occasioned  by 
the  well-known  property  of  plants,  of  assimila- 
ting different  but  analogous  constituents  from 
the  soil,  when  the  true  body  peculiar  to  the  grain  is 
wanting,  either  through  exhaustion  of  the  soil  or 
otherwise. 
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Tacle  Showing  the  Co.mposition  of  the  Ashes  op  Wheat,  accori.-inq  to  Recent  Analyses. 


Plants,  or  parts  of  plants 

If 

HI 

S n. 

III 

bsH 

3 

Potassa. 

1 

CO 

1 

e 

a 

Lime. 

Phosphoric  acid. 

Sulphuric  acid- 

Silica. 

Peroxide  of  iron. 

1 i 

y 

o 

■c 

o 

o 

Locality  of  plant. 

Analyst. 

ft 

n.  red 

— 

— 

21-87  15-75 

9-60  1-93 

49-32 

0-17 

— 

1-36 



Giessen. 

Will  and  F resenius 

O.a...,  while,  . . 

— 

— 

33-84 

— 

13-54  3-09 

43-21 

— 

0-31 

— 

Giessen. 

,, 

— 

— 

25-90 

0-44 

6-27 

1-92 

60-33 

— 

3-37 

1-.33 

Leipsic. 

Schmidt. 

O rS 

• • 

— 

— 

6-43i27-79 

12-98 

3-91 

46-14 

0-27  0-42i0-,50 

— 

iHolland. 

Bichon. 

— 

— 

24-17  10-34 

13-57 

3-01 

45-5.! 

— 

l-.il 

0-52 

— 

Solz,  Hesse-Cassel. 

Tlion. 

o b 

»»  • • 

— 

— 

30-12 

— 

16-26 

3-00 

48-30 

I-Ol 

1-31 

— 

— 

Bechelbroun,  Alsace. 

Bonssingault. 

a w 

u • • 

V65 

1-74 

32-39 

2-32 

13-94 

3-47 

•43-47 

0-35 

3-0, 5 

0-97 

— 

France. 

Way  and  Ogslon. 

1-50 

1-63 

30-30 

1-UO 

14-28 

3-17j45-80 

4-48,0-89 

— 

Odessa. 

it  '' 

1-7 

1-88 

35-77 

9-06 

14-09 

2-05 '34-44 

0-24 

4-00 



— 

Adrianople. 

tt 

1-97 

2-19 

36-6) 

0-53 

11-12 

4-34'41-03 

0-18 

4-97 

1-18 

— 

Egypt. 

t( 

' 

1-81 

2-05 

33-15 

— 

12-71 

3-20  47-00 

0-24 

2-84 

0-60 

— 

^Cirencester. 

tt 

1-51 

1-G9 

33-00 

2-07 

13-99 

2-82  46-18 

0-48 

I-42 





3 

ti 

^ 7i 

1-48 

1-70 

27-06 

4-08 

13-57 

4-29  41-22 

1-91 

.')-91 

1-33 



4 i( 

t« 

1-56 

1-72 

32-24 

4-06 

10-94 

2-06  45-73 

0-32 

2-28 

2-04 

0-27 

5Dos-set. 

tt 

J 

1-63 

1-84 

29-92 

6-08 

12-43 

1-83 

45-30 

0-.5:i 

4-43 

1-76 

0-64 

6 “ 

tt 

O C 

1-fil 

1-81 

36-43 

4-62 

13-26 

1-32  39-97 

0-13 

4-231 

— 

— 

’Gloucestershire. 

tt 

1-63 

1-81 

32-05 

3-38 

9-32 

4-43  47-33 

— 

3-05 

0-35 



8 “ 

tt 

'i 

1-71 

1-94 

34-51 

1-87 

11-69 

1-80  43-98 

0-21 

5-63 

0-29 



9 « 

tt 

►a  £ 

1-G9 

1-92 

30-32 

0-07 

12-38 

2-51  49-22 

0-18 

3-60 

0-08 

1-60 

W « 

tt 

1-76 

2-01 

32-14 

2-14 

9-67 

8-21  44-41 

— 

3-29 

0-08 

— 

11  “ 

tt 

1-70 

l-9l 

31-00 

2 -.54 

9-53 

1-45 '40-91 

0-08 

9-71 

3-34 

0-34 

i-’Sntton  Waldron. 

tt 

^ r r * 

1-72 

1-9.5 

29-75 

0-64 

13-75 

3-27 

49-58 

0-60 

2-14 

0-23 

— 

isGloucestershire. 

tt 

1-73 

1-97 

29-91 

1-87 

14-05 

3-39 

47-44 



2-63 

0-67 



M “ 

tt 

1-61 

1-81 

30-13 

1-25 

11-46 

6-87 

47-38 

0-07 

2-76 

0-07 

— 

15  “ 

tt 

" o - 

1-60 

1-80 

30-02 

3-82 

13-39 

1-15 

46-79 



3-89 

0-91 



IS  (( 

tt 

1-90 

2-13 

29-17 

2-20 

14-22 

5-05 

46-61 

0-44 

2-17 

0-09 



17  “ 

tt 

L „ 

1-73 

1-96 

26-70 

2-12 

12-76 

6-78 

46-99 

0-24 

2-05 

2-32 



18  it 

tt 

Old  red  I.ammas  wheat. 

1-84 

2-10 

34-26 

4-53 

9-56 

3-21 

40-57 

0-32 

5-46 

2-06 



Wantage. 

tt 

Spalding  wheat, 

1-81 

2-05 

29-76 

5-26 

11-06 

2-88 

48-21 

0-11 

2-23  0-23 

— 

^'^Cirencester. 

tt 

Creeping  wheat, 

1-73 

1-95 

31-18 

2-42 

12-35 

1-50 

46-49 

0-61 

.5-20  0-22 

— 

Hackness. 

tt 

'»  » ♦ 

1-6.') 

1-85 

28-89 

1-40 

13-06 

6-76 

45-64 

1-55 

2-55  O il 



22  it 

t4 

1-71 

1-91 

30-94 

1-28 

12-74 

3-72 

48-53 



1-34  1-40 



23  it 

tt 

Mean  ofthe  32  analyses;  1*G7 
1 

1-93 

29-97 

3-90 

12-30|3-40 

46-Oa 

0-33'3-35  0-79 

0-90 

it 

tt 

EEMAKK3. 

1.  This  wheat  bcin?  ^own  near  the  sea,  part  of  the 
potassa  is  substituted  by  soda. 

‘J  Grown  on  calcareous  stone-hrnsh  on  the  oolite. 

8.  Grown  on  cnlcarenus  brasli  and  cl.sy 
4.  The  seed  from  which  the  two  previous  specimens 
were  (trown 

o.  Loamy  soil,  on  the  clay  below  the  chalk. 


6.  Calcareous  soil. 

7.  Si.iceous  soil  lylnsron  limestone. 

8.  Clayey  sojI  on  the  Silurian  i.^cks. 

9 Sandy  soil  on  the  Silurian  rocks. 

Clayey  soil  on  tlie  Silurian  rocks. 

11.  Santly  soil  on  old  red  samUtone 
I'i.  Loamy  soil  on  the  greim-sand 
LI.  Sandy  loam  on  tho  old  red  sandstone. 
14.  Do.  do. 


15.  Calcareous  soil  on  the  mountain  limestone. 

16.  Clayey  loam  on  Ludlow  rock  (?) 

17.  Sandy  culcai'eous  soil— Silurian 

18  Calcareous  clay  on  magnesian  limestone. 

19.  Very  calcareous  soil  on  the  chalk 

20.  Calcareous  stone-brash;  great  oolite. 

21.  Soil,  clayey  sand. 

2 '.  Do.  do. 

23.  Soil,  calcareous  nibble,  Oxford  da/. 


Tlie  proportionate  quantities  of  gluten,  albumen,  [ annexed  analyses,  the  grain  being  dried  at 
starch,  fibrin,  &c.,  in  wheat,  is  exhibited  in  the  j Fahr.  (100°  C.). 


Wheat  from  Hohenheim. 

Triticum  mono- 
cuccum  tVom 

Wheat  from  Vienna. 

Tabivera. 

Whittington. 

Sandomierz. 

Giussun. 

No  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

16-52 

17-09 

17-15 

13-20 

19-15 

13-53 

21-93 

StarcliT 

.'i6-25 

.52-15 

53-37 

54-63 

6.5-68 

67-17 

.57-45 

24-53 

26-53 

25-52 

29-8.) 

14-09 

18-20 

20-58 

2-80 

3-13 

2-40 

2-10 

0-70 

0*6G 

1-11 

100-10 

99-20 

98-44 

99-82 

99-62 

99'56 

101-07 

Per  centage  of  moisture  in  the  grain,... . 

15-43 

13-93 

15-48 

14-40 

13-83 

13-65 

12-73 

The  following  are  the  results  of  analyses  of  wheat  by  Peligot: — 


.S 

O lx 

5 

!C 

s 

ii 

ilts 

Is 

4i 

0 eS 

•n 

O 

0 

O 

S 

O 

9 

O' 

*S 

o 

.o 

•s 

9 

•3 

o 

04 

.|l 

§ T 

« 9 S 
0.2 

"It 

a 

C.  9 
•o 

^.s 

1 

ii 

No.  10. 

Polish  wheat. 
1641. 

No.  11. 

Hungarian  wheat 
1815. 

No  12 

Egyptian  wheat 

*2*1 
0*5 
^ c 
« 
a 

CO 

4 

e 

u 

c 

X 

H 

M’ater, 

14-6 

13-6 

14-6 

15-2 

13-2 

13-9 

14-4 

13-2 

13-6 

13-2 

14-5 

13-5 

15-2 

11-8 

Fatty  matters, 

1-0 

1-1 

1-3 

1-5 

1-2 

1-0 

1-0 

1-2 

1-1 

1-5 

1-1 

1-1 

1-8 

1-9 

Nitrogenous  matter  insoluble  i.i  water,.. 

8-3 

10-5 

8-1 

12-7 

10-0 

8-7 

13-8 

16-7 

14-4 

19-8 

11-8 

19-1 

8-9 

1-2-2 

Soluble  nitrogenous  matter — allminen, . . 

2-4 

2-0 

1-8 

1-6 

1-7 

1-9 

1-8 

1-4 

1-6 

1-7 

1-6 

1-5 

1-8 

1-4 

Soluble  non-nitrogenous  matter — dextrin, 

9-2 

10-5 

8-1 

6-3 

6-8 

7-8 

7-2 

5-9 

6-4 

6-8 

5-4 

6-0 

7-3 

7-9 

Starch, 

62-7 

60-8 

66-1 

61-3 

67-1 

66-7 

59-9 

59-7 

59-8 

55-1 

58-8 

6J-6 

57-9 

Cellulose, 

1-8 

1-5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1-5 

— 

1-4 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

2-3 

Saline  matter, 

— 

— 

— 

1-4 

— 

— 

1-9 

1-9 

1-7 

1-9 

— * 

— 

1-4 

1-6 

BREAD. — Rye.  Barley. 
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The  cellulose  and  ashes,  or  saline  ingredients,  are 
to  be  deducted  from  numbers  3,  6,  6,  11,  12,  and 
cellulose  only  from  numbers  4,  8,  10,  and  13. 

Having  thus  far  dwelt  in  detail  upon  wheat,  on 
account  of  its  greater  importance  in  bread-making, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a short  sketch  of  the  other 
cereals,  which  are  also  used  as  food  in  the  form  of 
bread,  lliese  are  Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  Indian  corn. 
Rice,  &c. 

Rye. — ^This  grain  is  very  similar  to  wheat  in  its 
physical  properties.  It  is  the  seed  of  the  Secale 
cereale,  resembling  wheat  in  form,  but  rather  elon- 
gated. Its  cultivation  in  this  country  is  not  carried 
on  to  any  great  extent,  but  it  forms  the  staple  tillage 
in  the  Northern  European  provinces,  where  the  soil, 
being  sandy,  is  well  adapted  for  its  production. 

This  cereal  in  its  cultivation  is  subject  to  many 
casualties,  which  prevent  the  formation  of  the  grain ; 
among  these  the  “ergot”  is  most  destructive. 

In  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  very  little  has 
been  done  towards  gaining  a knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  this  substance,  and  the  treatment  which  affects  its 
growth.  Many  consider  it  as  a morbid  alteration  of 
the  ovarium  of  the  grain,  caused  by  the  puncture  of 
an  insect  of  the  genus  musca,  and  which  deposits  a 
very  dark-coloured  liquid.  Some  toxicologists  rank 
the  ergot  of  rye  among  narcotico-acrid  poisons: 


Kye  floor. 


others  regard  it  as  a poison  sui  generis.  Its  chronic 
effects  have  occasionally  been  witnessed  on  the  Con- 
tinent in  an  epidemic  form,  and  they  have,  in  some 
instances,  been  distinctly  traced  to  its  admixture 
with  rye  bread.  Bonjean  knew  of  two  cases  in 
which  spontaneous  gangrene  was  induced  by  bread 
containing  this  deleterious  substance.  Ergot  of  rye 
is  extensively  employed  by  accoucheurs  to  aid,  and, 
indeed,  to  bring  on  parturition. 

>¥1160  rye  is  ground,  it  produces  a flour  like  that 
of  wheat,  but  considerably  darker  in  colour.  The 
reason  of  this  seems  to  be  that  more  of  the  husk  of 
the  grain  is  carried  through  the  mill  and  passes  into 
the  flour.  The  analysis  of  rye  flour  is  conducted  in 
a similar  manner  to  that  of  wheat  flour.  On  wash- 
ing with  water  the  pasty  mass  of  rye  flour,  how^ever, 
no  residue  remains,  as  it  is  entirely  carried  off 
mechanically  in  the  solution;  hence,  the  gluten  of 
rye  flour  cannot  be  separated  from  the  starch,  as  can 
be  done  with  that  of  wheat.  The  dissimilarity  of 
these  grains  in  respect  to  the  behaviour  of  the  flour 
with  water,  seems  to  depend  upon  the  different 
natm-es  of  their  gluten ; according  to  Heldt,  the 
gluten  of  rye  contains  very  little  fibrin,  but  a nitro- 
genous substance,  which  he  names  vegetable  gelatin. 

The  analyses  of  rye  given  below,  show  the 
nourishing  power  of  this  grain: — 

Kye  and  bran. 


Albumen,.. 


Sugar, 
Gum,. . 


Einhot. 

Greif 

Boussingault. 

Flour. 

. 9-48  ... 

...  12-8) 

f3-9r.  . 

. 3-28  . . . 

...  3-11 

I3*3t  . 

. 61-07  ... 

...  .58-8  . 

65-32  . 

. 3-28  . . . 

...  10  4 . 

3*0 

. 11-09  ... 

. . . 7-2  . 

11-0  

3-78  . 

. 6-38  . . . 

6-0 

Fat. 

, * — 

\ 

. 5-62  ... 

...  7-8  . 

3*5 

1*92 

100-20 

100-0 

98-0 

78-32 

Furstenberg. 


Silica, . 


0-0  L 
0-39 
0-12 


6-70 

Water U-98 


Total  constituents  of  the  1 
flour, . 


78-32 


100-00 


More  accurate  results  may  be  calculated  as  follows,  from  the  elementary  analysis  of  Horsford  and  Krocker  : 


Dried  at  21:*  Fahr. 

Rye  flour  from  Vienna. 

Rye  flour  from  Hohenheim. 

Buck-whea; 
flour  from 
Yiemia. 

Tartarian  buck> 
wliuut  from 
Uobenheim. 

No.  1. 

No  2. 

Schilt 

Standen. 

Gluten  and  alluimen, 

11-'.I2 

18-69 

17-73 

15-76 

6-88. 

9-94 

Starch, 

60-91 

.54-48 

45-09 

47-42 

65-0.' 

44-12 

Woody  fibre,  gum,  sug.»r, 

24-74 

24-49 

35-77 

35-25 

26-47 

46-26 

1-33 

1-07 

2-43 

2-37 

1-09 

2-30 

98-90 

98-73 

101-02 

100-80 

99-49 

102-62 

Moisture  in  fresh  substance, 

13-78 

14-68 

13-94 

13-82 

15-12 

14-19 

The  inorganic  constituents  of  the  ashes  of  rye  are — 


Rye. 

1. 

2. 

a 

From  OieMen. 

Froin  Cleveo. 

Kidderminster. 

Potash 

31-89  .. 

..  11-43  . 

...  33-83 

Soda 

4-33  .. 

..  18-89  . 

. . . 0-39 

Lime, 

2 84  .. 

..  7-05  . 

...  2-61 

Magnesia 

9-86  .. 

. . 10  57  . 

...  12-81 

Ferric  oxide, 

0-80  .. 

..  1-90  . 

...  1-04 

Phosphoric  acid 

46-03  .. 

..  57-81  . 

...  39-92 

Chloride  of  sodium,. 

trace  . 

. . 

. . . 

Silica 

1-42  .. 

..  0-69  . 

. . . 9-22 

Sulplmric  acid, 

0-17  .. 

..  0-51  . 

...  0-18 

Charcoal,  sand,  die.,. 

. 2-66  .. 

. . . 

. . . 

10000 



100-00 

VOT,.  I. 


The  first  and  second  samples  were  analysed  by 
Will,  Fresenius,  and  Bichon,  and  the  third  by 
Way  and  Ogston. 

Barley'. — The  barley  mostly  cultiv^ated  in  Great 
Britain  is  the  species  known  as  Uordeum  disliclwn,  or 
two-eared  barley.  As  met  w-ith  in  the  market,  the 
seeds  are  usually  enveloped  in  their  jjalee  or  husk ; 
stripped  of  this  it  forms  Scotch  barley,  and  when  the 
latter  is  rounded  by  peculiar  means  it  bears  the 
name  of  pearl  barley. 

The  proportion  of  nitrogenized  matter  in  barley 
is  much  less  than  in  Yvheat;  therefore  tlie  crude 
52 
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gluten  is  rather  deficient,  so  much  so  that  very  little 
remains  upon  washing  the  dough  with  water.  The 
annexed  analyses  of  this  grain  by  Einhof  and  Bous- 
SINGAULT  show  the  relative  proportions  of  water, 
busk,  and  flour  in  100  parts  of  the  grain  : — 


Common  barlej-,. 

Water. 

. 11-0  .. 

Bi'aii. 

. . 19-0  .. 

Flour. 

..  70  0 

Einhof. 

Kaked  barley, .. 

. 10-0  .. 

..  17-0  .. 

..  73-0 

Barley, 

. 13-0  .. 

..  18-0  .. 

..  69-0 

Boussingault. 

Barley  contains  about  6‘24  per  cent,  of  gluten 
and  albumen,  and  69'5  of  starch,  gum,  and  sugar. 
Fkomberg  gives  tlie  relative  proportion  of  nitro- 
genous matter  in  hard  and  soft  barley,  which  he 
calculated,  from  the  nitrogen  obtained,  as  follows: — 


Soft,  or  malting  barley 10-93 

Flinty,  or  hard  barley, 8-03 


Oats.  — Another  of  the  cereals,  and  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  is  the  oat,  a plant  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  this  kingdom.  There  are  several 
varieties ; that  which  is  grown  in  this  country  is 
the  kind  known  as  the  Avena  saliva.  The  oat  is  a 
seed  different  in  appearance  and  composition  from 
those  grains  already  spoken  of,  though  the  same 
substances  are  peculiar  to  all  of  them.  It  is  of  an 
elongated  conical  shape,  and  is  inclosed  in  a thick 
husk,  deprived  of  which  it  constitutes  what  are 
termed  “groats;”  these,  crushed,  produce  what  is 
known  as  “ Embden  groats,”  and  when  finely  ground, 
oat  flour  or  meal  of  a yellowish  white  colour. 
Though  this  does  not  form  a dough  or  paste  with 
water  like  wheat  flour,  it  nevertheless  contains  a 
large  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter,  which  exists  in 
the  form  of  a peculiar  body,  avenin,  similar  to  and 
probably  identical  with  legumin. 

The  annexed  analyses  of  oats  give  the  relative 
amount  of  water,  flour,  and  bran  ; — 

Water.  Bran.  Flour. 

Oats — 34  ee 

“ 21  18  62 


Norton  gives  the  average  analyses  of  eight  samples 
of  Scotch  oats  which  he  examined,  in  the  annexed 
numbers;  namely,  gi-ain,  76-28;  and  husk,  23'C8. 
The  maximum  of  husk  in  his  analyses  was  28'2,  and 
the  minimum  22-0. 

The  composition  of  French  oats,  including  the 
husk,  according  to  Boussingault,  is  as  follows : — 

Ceutesimally  represented. 


Starch, 46  1 

Gluten  aveilin,  albumen, 13-7 

Oil, 6-7 

Sugar, 6-0 

(ium, 3-8 

Huok  ash  and  loss, 23-7 


100-00 

Previous  to  this  analysis  the  meal  was  dried  <it 
230°  Fall!-.,  and  the  loss  of  water  was  found  to  be 
20‘8  per  cent.  The  investigations  relative  to  this 
subject  performed  by  Professors  Krocker,  Hors- 
FORD,  and  Thojison,  afford  the  following  results  - 

Analyses  or  Baiu.ey  and  Oats  by  Kkockek,  Housfoud, 
AND  ThO.\1SON,  dried  AT  212°  FaHR. 


Krocker  and 
Hurslord. 

Krocker  and 
Uorsford. 

Thom- 

son. 

Winter 

Barley, 

Uoheu* 

helm. 

Jeru- 

salem 

Barley, 

Hohen- 

heim. 

Kanx- 

Bchatka 

Oats. 

Hohen- 

ixeim. 

White 

Oats, 

Hohen- 

beixn. 

Barley, 

Scot- 

land, 

Gluten  and  albumen,  . . 

17-70 

14-72 

17-99 

12-17 

15-24 

Starch,  

38-31 

42-34 

37-41 

39-86 

Husk,  gum,  sugar,  .... 

42-33 

42-46 

45-67 

46-19 

Ash, 

5-.o2 

2-84 

4-14 

3-09 

3-26 

Moisture  in  the  grain, . . 

13-80 

16-79 

12-94 

9-46 

12-71 

Those  inorganic  compounds  which  are  necessary 
for  the  production  of  bone  and  the  other  inorganic 
parts  of  the  animal  body  are  supplied  by  the  oat. 
The  following  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  oats,  by 
Messrs.  Way  and  Ogston,  demonstrate  this  point : — 


Analyses  of  the  Ash  of  Oats  by  Messrs.  Way  and  Ogston. 


Hopeton  Oats. 
Grain. 

. Potato  Oats. 
Grain. 

Polish  Oats. 
Grain. 

Polish  Oats. 
Grain. 

Unknown. 

Grain. 

Potassa, 

17-80 

19-70 

24-30 

16-35 

13  97 

Soda, 

3-84 

1-35 

3-84 

5-27 

1-50 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 

3-54 

1-31 

3-54 

8-35 

4-22 

7-33 

8-25 

7-33 

5-90 

8 82 

Sesquioxide  of  iron, 

0-49 

0-27 

0-69 

0-09 

0-36 

Sulphuric  acid, 

1-10 

0-10 

1-74 

4-01 

0-13 

Silica, 

38-48 

50-03 

41-86 

43-20 

49-44 

Carbonic  acid, 

— 

— 

— 

0-.59 

— 

Phosjihoric  acid, 

26-46 

18-87 

14-49 

16-19 

21-53 

Cbloride  of  sodium, 

0-92 

0-07 

0-45 



Loss, 

0-04 

0-05 

1-76 

0-05 

0-03 

Percentage  of  ash  in  the  drj-  substance, 

Percentage  of  ash  in  the  fresh  substance, 

100-00 

100  00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

2-50 

2-27 

2-73 

2-45 

2-97 

2-65 

3-80 

3-31 

3-12 

2-75 

Indi.an  Corn. — This  grain,  as  it  comes  to  the 
market,  is  generally  of  a yellowish  colour,  though 
some  varieties  are  white ; the  shape  of  the  grain  is 
somewhat  rectangular,  but  broader  and  thicker  at 
the  top ; the  nutritious  portions  are  enveloped  in  a 
very  thick  covering. 

Indian  corn  does  not  thrive  in  this  country,  but 


grows  luxuriantly  in  America,  and  also  in  southern 
Germany  and  other  warm  climates. 

When  the  dough  of  Indian  com  is  washed 
with  water,  like  that  of  wheat,  a glutinous  residue 
is  left,  different,  however,  from  the  gluten  of 
wheat,  and  characterized  by  its  solubility  in  alcohol. 
The  following  elementary  analyses  are  different 
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from  the  preceding  in  the  amount  of  nutritious 
mutters ; — 


Indian  meal 
frum 

Hoheulieim. 

Indian  meal 
Iruiu 

Polenta,  Vienna. 

Gluten  and  allmtnen, 

14-66 

13-65 

Mm-ch 

66-34 

77-74 

Hu^k,  sui'ar,  irum,  Lit, .....  

18-18 

7-16 

A»li, 

1-92 

0-86 

Water  in  fre*h  substance, 

t 

14-96 

13-36 

Indian  com  contains  more  fatty  matter  than  any 
other  grain,  and  as  much  as  4^  per  cent,  of  a yellow 
thick  fluid  oil. 

Maize,  or  Indian  com,  yielded  14  per  cent,  of  water, 
and  the  dried  grain  upon  analysis  by  Payen: — 

Centesimally. 

Husk, 6'9 

Gluten, 12‘3 

Starch, 71*2 

Sugar  and  gum 0 4 

Fatty  matter 9’0 

Saline  matter,  or  ash, 1'2 


100-0 


The  ash  of  Indian  corn  is  composed  of — 


Frumberg. 

Potash, 20-63 

Soda 7-54 

Lime 1'59 

Magnesia Ll-lt 

l'hos]ihoric  acid, 39-65 

Sulphuric  acid, 5-.54 

Silica 2-09 

Ferric  oxide 0-60 

Loss, . 0-92 


Grown  in  tlie  U.  Stated.  Beclielhronn. 


30-8 

1-3 
17  0 
50-0 

0-8 

0-1 


100-00 


100-0 


Rice. — Two  specimens  of  rice,  examined  by  D’Aucet 
and  Payen,  the  one  from  Lombardy  and  the  other 
from  Carolina,  contained  134  per  cent,  of  moisture 
and  12  per  cent,  of  nitrogenous  matter;  the  method 
of  analysis  pursued,  however,  was  calculated  to  give 
too  much  of  the  latter. 

Johnston  found  the  composition  of  a species  of  un- 
husked rice  to  be — 

Husk 20-91 

Grain 7909 


100-00 


Five  varieties  of  rice,  freed  from  husk,  gave  respec- 
tively the  annexed  proportions  of  water  and  ash ; — 


Madras  lice, 

Water. 

Ash. 

. . 0-85 

BciiKal  rice, 

..  0-45 

I'utiia  rice 

..  0-36 

Carolina  rice, 

. . 0-33 

Carolina  rice  Hour 

..  0-35 

According  to  Payen,  dry  rice  contains — 

Cento^linally. 

Starch 86  9 

Gluten,  fee., 7-5 

Fatty  matter, 0-8 

Sugar  and  gum, 0-5 

Epidetmis, 3-4 

Saline  mutter — ash, 0-9 

100-0 


The  following  analysis  of  the  inorganic  constituents 
of  rice  shows  the  nature  of  the  mineral  substances  con- 
tained in  this  grain : — 

Rice  grain  from  Bechelbronn.  Husk. 

Potash, 18-48  1-60 

Soda, 10-67  1-58 

Magnesia, 11-69  1-96 

Lime 1-27  1-01 

Phos])horic  acid 53-36  1-86 

Sulphuric  acid — 0-92 

Silica, 3-35  89-71 

Ferric  oxide, 0-45  0 54 


99-27 


99-18 


Rice  contains  less  fatty  matter  than  any  other 
grain,  and,  as  with  most  of  the  cereals  described, 
the  greater  portion  of  it  is  found  in  the  husk. 

Preparation  of  the  Corn. — The  first  operation  is 
the  cleaning  of  the  grain. 

Cleaning  and  Winnowing. — In  French,  American, 
and  English  steam  mills  the  machinery  for  cleaning 
the  grain  is  generally  of  three  kinds ; the  first  con- 
sists of  a series  of  sieves,  which  remove  the  foreign 
materials,  stones,  shells,  &c.,  and  finer  impurities, 
from  the  grain. 

The  second  apparatus  removes  the  husk  of  the 
grain,  the  runner  being  elevated  so  that  none  of  the 
grain  is  reduced  to  powder  during  the  action. 

The  third  separates  sand,  dust,  or  any  other  dirt 
from  the  grain  by  attrition  ; to  effect  this  a cylinder 
lined  with  brushes  is  made  to  revolve,  and  these,  by 
scrubbing  the  grain  against  the  cylindrical  file-like 
surfaces  of  the  case,  effectually  detach  all  the  lighter 
bodies.  The  light  dirt  being  disintegrated,  is  after- 
wards removed  completely  by  a winnowing  fan 
worked  by  the  machinery. 

Figs.  1 and  2 are  drawings  of  an  apparatus  for 
cleaning,  winnowing,  and  separating  different  kinds 
of  grain  at  ope  process,  invented  by  MM.  Jerome 
Brothers,  of  Amiens,  and  used  in  several  districts 
of  France.  Fig.  1 is  a front  exterior  view,  and  Fig. 
2 a vertical  section  made  through  the  axis  of  the 
apparatus.  The  different  working  parts  of  this 
machine  are  so  arranged  as  to  occupy  little  space, 
and  to  effect  the  various  operations  in  a steady  and 
uniform  manner,  requiring  but  little  motive  power. 
The  frame  in  which  the  whole  machinery  is  inclosed 
consists  of  two  cast-iron  cases,  A.  The  corn  to  be 
cleaned  and  sifted  is  first  thrown  into  a hopper,  b, 
from  whence  it  falls  into  the  riddle,  c,  by  which  the 
straws  and  all  other  bodies  larger  than  the  grain 
are  removed.  This  riddling-box  receives  a jerking 
motion  directly  from  a cam,  fixed  at  the  extremity 
of  the  horizontal  iron  shaft,  E,  which  carries  the 
vanes  of  what  may  be  termed  the  “ thrasher.”  The 
riddled  corn  falls  by  the  inclined  sluice,  l,  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  fixed  drum,  G,  which  is  formed 
of  rasped  sheet  iron,  having  its  rough  side  inwards, 
and  which,  at  its  opposite  ends,  is  closed  with  a 
metal  grating,  H.  The  horizontal  shaft,  E,  Ciirries 
two  series  of  arms,  i i,  to  which  are  attached  the 
wooden  vanes,  J,  and  these  are  in  like  manner  fiu-- 
nished  with  sheet  iron  rasped  on  the  surface,  so  that, 
by  the  rapid  rotation  communicated  to  the  axis,  they 
beat  the  corn  against  the  interior  of  the  drum,  and 
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raise  it,  while  being  subjected  to  this  process  of 
thrashing,  to  the  upper  part,  whence  it  proceeds  by 
the  channel,  k,  towards  the  end  of  the  machine,  into 
the  box,  L,  closed  in  front  by  a cover  of  wire  gauze, 
through  which  passes  the  air  that  is  driven  by  the 
vanes.  All  the  dust  which  is  disengaged  from  the 
corn  passes  from  the  drum  through  its  various  little 
openings  into  an  exterior  case,  and  is  then  delivered 
into  a kind  of  trough,  n,  which  constitutes  the  lower 
part  of  this  exterior  c;ise.  The  dust  is  removed, 
Avhen  desired,  by  a small  door  of  sheet  iron.  The 
cleaned  corn  falls  from  the  box,  L,  into  the  riddle,  o, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  winnowed  by  the  air  from  the 
vanes,  J,  which  air  escapes  by  the  passage,  P. 

This  riddle  or  sifter,  rvhich  has  for  its  object  to 
separate  all  the  small  seeds  and  dwarf  grains  from 
the  good  corn,  receives  also,  like  the  first  riddle,  a 
more  or  less  energetic  oscillating  movement,  by  means 
of  the  lever,  q,  which,  at  its  lower  extremity,  carries 
a stud  acted  on  by  the  cam,  R,  fixed  near  the  end  of 
the  horizontal  shaft,  E.  A spiral  spring,  s,  the  ten- 
sion of  which  may  be  regulated  at  pleasure  by  tlie 

Fig.  1. 


Fig  2. 


aid  of  an  abutting  screw,  limits  to  any  required 
extent  the  oscillatory  movements  of  the  riddle.  All 
the  good  corn  which  passes  out  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  riddle  is  delivered  into  the  inclined  sluice,  u, 
from  which  it  may  be  received  into  a sack ; and  all 
the  refuse  which  has  passed  through  the  holes  of  the 
sieve  descends  into  the  receptacle,  V,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  is  a door  for  the  purpose  of  removing  it 
when  necessary. 

When  this  machine  is  fitted  to  a mill  where  it 
can  be  driven  by  a constant  force,  a fixed  cast-iron 
pulley,  connected  with  the  main  shaft  of  the  ma- 
chinery, is  mounted  at  the  end  of  the  horizontal 
shaft,  E ; and  a loose  pulley  is  also  provided,  to 
allow  of  interrupting  the  movement  at  pleasure. 
AVhen,  on  the  contrary,  the  apparatus  is  to  be 
diiven  by  hand,  a toothed  pinion  is  applied  to  the 
shaft,  E,  and  this  gears  with  a large  wheel,  Y,  to 
which  a handle  is  fitted.  The  teeth  of  this  wheel 
are  made  of  wood,  but  of  a particular  construction. 
They  are  dovetailed  into  the  iron  circumference  of 


the  wheel,  so  as  that  the  wood  is  surrounded  with 
the  metal  on  three  sides.  In  this  way  each  of  the 
teeth  is  solidly  fixed. 

The  sifting  process  is  effected  by  a very  simple 
arrangement,  which  permits  of  collecting  separately 
grains  of  different  kinds  and  sizes  that  have  been 
mixed  together ; in  a word,  which  performs  the  part 
of  a “ sorter,”  while  at  the  same  time  the  work  of 
cleaning  is  accomplished.  This  arrangement  consists 
in  placing  within  the  riddle  several  pieces  of  wire 
gauze  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  the  on^  over 
the  other,  and  making  these  correspond  to  the  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  the  several  kinds  of  grain  to  be  col- 
lected. One  piece  of  this  gauze  is  fitted  in  the 
receptacle  for  the  siftings,  v ; another  is  connected 
with  the  outside  of  the  machine  by  the  sluice,  U. 
The  effect  produced  by  this  arrangement  is  as  fol- 
lows : — The  mixed  grains  of  rape  and  poppy-seed, 
for  example,  fall  on  the  upper  wire  sieve,  the  poppy- 
seed passes  through  and  falls  on  the  second,  while 
the  rape-seed,  being  larger  than  the  poppy-seed, 
travels  over  the  upper  sieve  and  falls  out  at  the  end 
of  the  riddle  into  a separate 
receptacle.  The  poppy-seed 
is  separated  from  the  refuse 
siftings  by  the  lower  sieve  of 
wu'e  gauze,  through  which  the 
latter  pass  and  fall 
B into  the  reservoir. 

\',  while  the  good 
grain  or  corn  arrives 
at  the  sluice,  u,  from 
which  it  is  received 
into  a sack. 

Grviilvig.  — The 
object  of  grinding  is  the  division 
of  the  coating  or  husk,  which 
is  comparatively  indigestible, 
from  the  interior  part  of  the 
grain.  As  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  portion  nearest  the 
tthtU  is  richest  in  nitrogenous 
j substances,  it  is  evident  that  the  more  completely 
the  finer  parts  are  separated  from  the  integument, 
the  more  nutritious  will  be  the  flour.  In  attempting 
to  gain  this  point,  the  miller  frequently  runs  into 
extremes,  either  reducing  the  grain  to  such  a minute 
state  of  division  that  the  husk  passes  through  the 
I bolter  with  the  flour,  or  not  grinding  the  grain  fine 
enough,  whereby  flakes  of  the  most  valuable  part  are 
thrown  away. 

Mills,  generally  speaking,  contain  three  classes  ol 
machinery ; that  for  the  actual  grinding,  the  hoiipei 
which  supplies  the  grain  to  the  stones,  and  the  bolter 
and  its  case,  where  various  sieves  produce  flour  of  the 
requisite  fineness.  In  Germany  this  set  is  called  a 
(luiige.  In  mills  lately  constructed,  besides  the  pre- 
ceding being  more  complete,  various  other  apparatus 
are  appended. 

In  noticing  the  first  class  of  machinery,  the  mill- 
stones claim  priority.  These  are  rarely  entire,  being 
almost  always  constructed  of  several  blocks  cemented 
together  by  gypsum  or  Portland  cement,  and  sitr 
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rounded  with  strong  iron  bands.  Tlieir  size  varies 
from  3 to  5,  and  occasionally  7 feet  in  diameter.  The 
stone  should  be  so  hard  that  it  will  not  readily 
become  smooth,  yet  not  so  hard  as  to  render  its 
dressing  or  grooving  difficult.  Blocks  hewn  out  of 
the  Rhenish  lavas  are  preferred  in  Germany  for  their 
hardness  and  open  texture;  for,  as  the  stone  is 
abraded,  the  blisters  break,  forming  a series  of 
cavities  bounded  by  sharp  edges,  which  partially 
supply  the  place  of  artificial  grooves.  The  best  mill- 
stones in  this  country  are  made  from  a very  hard 
silicious  rock,  known  by  the  name  of  Bulir  or  Rnrr- 
tf.oiie,  and  found  only,  in  any  quantity,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Paris,  and  a few  other  places  in  France.  It  is 
imported  into  this  country  as  ballast.  Its  pores  are 
very  large,  often  requiring  to  be  filled  with  alum  and 
grit,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  so  durable,  that  a 
pair  of  stones  have  been  known  to  last  in  active 
operation  for  twenty  years. 

In  cutting  them,  the  surfaces  of  contact  are  not 
left  smooth,  but  are  indented  to  a depth  of  from  a 
quarter  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  in  a series  of  lines 
diverging  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  This 
grooving  is  called  the  “ dressing.”  If  the  stones 
were  without  the  indentations,  the  grain  would  only 
be  crushed,  in  which  state  it  would  clog  and  adhere 
to  them,  thus  offering  a great  obstruction  to  their 
rotatory  motion.  In  such  a case  the  portions  thrown 
out,  instead  of  being  properly  separated  from  the 
husk,  are  found  so  blended  together  with  it,  unless 
the  corn  is  completely  dried,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
detach,  economically,  the  valuable  parts  of  the  grain. 
Even  if  kiln-dried  grain  was  used,  the  operation 
could  not  be  conducted  with  smooth-surfaced  stones, 
on  account  of  the  heat  which  close  friction  occasions 
in  the  fiour ; besides  this,  a glaze  or  polish  would  be 
given  to  it,  by  which  its  quality  would  be  impaired. 

There  are  various  methods  of  grooving  the  stones. 
Fig.  3 represents  the  American  plan  of  dressing, 


Fig.  3. 


which  is  considered  the  best.  The  grooves  in 
the  top  stone,  or  “ runner,”  are  so  adapted  to  the 
lower  or  “ bedstone,”  that,  when  motion  is  communi- 
cated to  the  former,  an  action  takes  place  between 
the  identations  of  both  stones,  similar  to  that  of 
shears  or  scissors.  In  dressing,  the  furrows  are  never 
made  perpendicularly  at  both  sides,  but  at  one  side 
the  groove  is  cut  vertically,  and  the  opposite  side 
diverges  from  this  straiglit  line  at  an  angle  of  about  45°. 
Both  stones  are  groovetl  in  the  s;ime  manner  and 
direction,  but  when  the  runner  is  afterwards  placed 
in  its  working  position,  the  coui'se  of  the  stones,  as 


also  tliat  of  the  channels,  is  reversed,  and  both  the 
edges  meeting  in  opposition,  cut  the  intermediate 
grain  into  fragments ; these,  in  being  swept  over  the 
“ landings,”  or  smooth  spaces  of  the  mill-stones,  are 
ground  fine. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  the  channels  being  curvili- 
near, as  in  the  preceding  woodcut,  they  are  straight, 
as  in  the  an- 
nexed sketch  of  5'  6. 

the  stones  of  a 
French  power 
mill — Fig.  4.  A 
similar  dress- 
ing is  practised 
in  this  country, 
but  the  num- 
ber of  long  or 
“ master  fur- 
rows ” is  generally  eight,  and  the  shorter  or  auxiliary 
ones  twenty-four. 

In  ordinary  mills  each  stone  is,  for  the  most  part, 
dressed  differently  (Figs.  5 and  6),  the  runner,  h, 
having  spiral  channels  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference, while  those  of  the  bedstone,  a,  are 
radii.  A large  diametrical  canal,  x y,  is  cut  in  the 
runner  for  admitting  air.  The  central  circles,  k h, 
in  these  engravings  show  the  spaces  through  which 
• Fig.  7. 


the  spindles  pass,  the  arrow  shows  the  direction 
in  which  the  runner  travels.  Figs.  7 and  8 show  the 
arr.ingement  of  the  furrows. 

AVhen  the  stones  arc  again  dressed,  the  furrows  arc 
reversed,  the  spiral  ones  being  cut  into  the  bedstone, 
and  the  radii  into  the  runner. 

The  use  of  the  hopper  and  bolter  will  be  e-xplained 
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when  reference  is  made  to  the  general  construction 
and  employment  of  each  part  of  the  mill. 

Mills  are  often  differently  made,  but,  excepting  the 
motive  power,  the  same  principles  are  referrible  to 
them  all.  Wind,  water,  or  steam  is  used,  the  choice 
being  dependent,  to  a great  extent,  upon  the  position 
of  the  mill-house. 

Fig.  9 is  a section  of  an  ordinary  mill,  moved  by  a 
large  water-wheel,  not  shown  in  the  engraving. 

The  shaft  from  the  water-wheel  is  generally  a large 
beam  of  wood,  represented  in  the  cut  by  z ; upon 
this  the  second  or  principal  wheel,  F,  is  constructed, 
the  cogs  of  which  act  upon  the  fly,  E,  of  the  spindle, 
C,  which  is  an  iron  bar  forming  the  axis  of  the  stones ; 

Fig,  9. 


its  lower  end  is  conical,  and  rests  upon  a bed  of  steel, 
/‘,  which  is  supported  by  the  beam,  D,  fixed  upon  other 
cro.ss-beams,  G and  l,  forming  a kind  of  leverage, 
whereby  the  beam,  D,  and  spindle,  c,  are  depressed 
or  elevated  as  required.  I'he  stones  which  grind  the 
corn  are  a and  b,  the  latter  being  the  bedstone,  in  the 
middle  of  which,  as  at  i/,  the  iron  bar,  c,  passes 
tlii'ough  a tightly-fitted  packing-box, /),  to  the  runner 
in  which  it  is  fastened,  by  fixing  in  the  circular  space 
cut  away — about  G or  8 inches  in  diameter — an  iron 
bar,  h //,  having  a rectangular  hole  in  the  centre,  into 
which  the  end  of  the  axis,  C,  exactly  fits.  This  appa- 
ratus is  called  the  “ ryne.” 

A case,  n,  envelopes  both  stones,  to  protect  them 
‘‘rom  dirt,  and  to  prevent  the  flour  from  being  scat- 


tered about  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  runner. 
Over  that  part  of  the  machineiy  already  described  a 
prismoidal-shaped  hopper,  0,  is  supported  upon  a 
frame,  n n ; into  this  box  the  grain  is  emptied,  whence 
it  is  supplied  to  the  stones  by  the  motive  power  of 
the  mill.  The  bottom  of  the  hopper  is  received  into 
a movable  box,  e,  called  a shoe,  which  is  suspended  by 
the  cords,  a «,  passing  round  the  fluted  rollers,  m m, 
in  such  a manner  that  the  orifice  in  the  bottom  is 
partially  closed,  allowing  no  more  grain  to  pass  from 
it  than  is  necessary  to  supply  the  stones.  The  corn 
is  not  let  in  at  one  place,  but  is  made  to  enter  on 
each  side  of  the  ryne  by  a shaking  motion  communi- 
cated to  the  shoe  by  the  iron  pipe,  p,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  conducts  the  grain  to  the  runner.  The 
rod  or  pipe  descends  a few  inches  into  the  circular 
space  in  the  top  stone,  a',  where  a serrated  iron  ring 
is  fixed;  as  the  stones  turn,  the  notches  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  pipe,  p,  jerking  it  out  of  its  position,  to 
which  it  recurs  after  the  stones  have  revolved  through 
the  arc  of  a circle. 

As  the  corn  is  ground,  it  is  expelled  from  the  stones 
in  all  directions,  but  collects  in  the  case,  N,  whence, 
however,  it  is  soon  eliminated,  through  a rectangular 
opening  in  the  case,  to  the  bolter  in  the  flour-box,  Q. 

The  sifting  is  effected  by  the  bag,  R,  attached  by  a 
strip  of  white  leather  to  the  outlet 
from  the  case,  N,  passing  through  the 
chest  to  the  opposite  end,  where 
another  piece  of  leather  is  fastened  to 
it,  and  secured  to  a pipe  opening  into 
a bin  outside  the  flour-box  for  receiv- 
ing the  bran.  The  cloth  of 
the  bolter  is  of  such  a fibrous 
texture  and  stiffness  as  to 
prevent  it  collapsing ; the 
bands  of  leather  at  each  end 
also  assisting  in  keeping  it 
in  proper  form.  A 
continual  motion  is 
given  to  this  bag  in 
the  following  manner:  — Over  the  fly,  E,  of  the 
axis,  c C,  a triangular  piece  of  iron,  u\  is  fixed,  which 
moves  with  the  axis,  and  as  this  piece  revolves, 
the  angular  points  come  in  contact  with  the  finger, 
i\  moving  it  through  an  arc  of  from  40°  to  45°. 
The  finger  being  fixed  to  the  cylinder,  t,  causes  this 
also  to  move,  and  by  its  means  the  rod,  .v,  and  the 
bag,  R,  with  which  it  is  connected,  are  tremulously 
agitated.  In  this  manner  the  finer  parts  of  the  flour 
are  sifted  through  the  bolter-cloth  ; while  the  coarser 
flour  and  bran  pass  off  to  the  bin,  T,  or  are  received 
in  the  sieve,  s,  where  the  coarser  parts  of  the  flour 
are  completely  removed.  A similar  oscillating  motion 
is  given  to  the  sieve  by  the  wooden  spring,  c c,  and 
the  spindle,  z,  through  which  the  conducting-rod,  il. 
passes.  The  coarser  parts  are  often  returned  to 
undergo  a second  grinding  and  sifting. 

An  ingenious  machine  for  dividing  the  flour  from 
the  bran,  and  which  is  very  generally  used,  separates 
several  kinds,  according  to  their  state  of  division,  at 
one  operation.  It  is  termed  the  “ dressing  machine,” 
and  consists  of  long,  hollow  cylinders  of  wire-gauze, 
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of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  according  to  the 
qualities  of  flour  to  be  produced,  protected  on  the 
outside  by  a framework  of  longitudinal  and  circular 
slips  of  wood,  put  at  regular  distances  from  each 
other,  the  whole  being  fixed  in  an  inclined  position. 
In  the  interior  a set  of  brushes  revolves,  rubbing 
against  the  wires,  and  clearing  the  meshes  from 
adhering  particles. 

The  entire  machine  is  inclosed  in  a box,  which 
prevents  the  escape  of  floury  particles  in  the  form  of 
dust.  The  cylinders  of  wire-gauze  are  so  fitted  in 
as  to  be  readily  replaceable  by  others,  of  any  requisite 
size,  to  suit  the  fineness  of  tlie  flour  to  be  separated. 

After  some  time  the  meshes  of  the  cylinders  get 
filled  with  adhering  particles  of  flour,  and  the  brushes 

Fig. 


also  lose  much  of  their  effect  from  the  inclination  of 
the  bristles,  occasioned  by  being  worked  in  one 
direction ; consequently,  the  dressing  is  very  im- 
perfectly accomplished.  The  first  difficulty  is  over- 
come by  means  of  a strong  brush  rubbed  exteriorly 
against  the  wires  from  time  to  time;  the  adhering 
substance  is  by  this  means  completely  removed.  The 
second  fault  is  obviated  by  having  the  brushes  so 
arranged  that  they  can  be  made  to  move  in  either 
direction,  by  which  they  last  a longer  time  and  work 
much  more  effectually. 

Fig.  10  represents  the  whole  mill.  E E is  the 
masonry  for  supporting  the  driving  gear  of  the 
machinery;  f,  the  steam-engine;  K K is  the  spur 
fly-wheel  of  the  engine  working  into  the  pinion,  l, 

. 10. 


The  main  horizontal  shaft  of  the  mill  is  represented 
by  M M,  and  tlie  level  mortise  wheels  and  pinions 
for  driving  the  stones  are  seen  at  n n n ; p p i*  are  the 
millstone  cases.  There  is  a passage  conducting  the 
grain  from  the  elevator  to  Y Y,  the  “ creeper,”  by 
which  it  is  distributed  into  Z z Z,  the  garners  for 
feeding  the  stones,  a'  a'  a'  are  feeding  pipes  made 
of  tin  plate ; b'  b'  b',  pipes  by  which  the  flour  is 
withtlrawn  from  the  stone  cases  into  y'  y'  y',  the 
second  creeper-box,  which  conducts  it  to  the  secoiul 
elevator ; c'  c'  is  the  shaft  which  works  the  dressing 
machine  by  the  bevel  wheels,  a and  b. 

h’ig.  11  is  a sectional  view  of  the  interior  arrange- 
ment of  a French  flour  mill.  The  motive  power  is  a 


water-wheel.  A,  and  by  means  of  a spur-wheel,  r, 
appended  to  the  axis  and  pinions,  b b,  this  is  inaile 
to  move  the  stones,  B n.  Motion  is  likewise  coin- 
inunic.atcd  to  the  cleansing  machine,  p,  the  bolters, 
U R,  &c.,  by  an  upright  shaft,  (/'  </  q'.  The  corn  is 
cleansed  by  a winnowing  machine,  L,  before  it 
descends  to  the  hopper,  ic,  from  which  the'  stones 
are  supplied.  An  endless  chain  of  buckets,  o o o, 
raises  the  flour  from  the  stones  to  the  bolter,  p, 
whence,  .after  undergoing  a purifying  process,  it 
descends  to  the  several  other  machines,  R R R,  by 
wliicli  the  various  qualities  of  flour  are  separated 
and  collected  in  sacks.  'I'he  details  of  the  arrange- 
ment are  too  numerous  to  be  fully  stated,  but  the 
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figure  above  given  will  be  intelligible  to  every 
miller. 

By  the  common  methods  the  grain  which  is  ground 
at  one  time  must  be  passed  through  the  stones  re- 
peatedly, their  relative  position  being  altered  each 
time,  according  to  the  degree  of  fineness  required. 
The  stones,  by  continued  use,  become  so  much 
abraded  that  they  would  no  longer  touch  the  grain 
if  the  miller  did  not,  from  time  to  time,  regulate 
their  distance  by  a screw  provided  for  the  purpose. 


seven  different  products  are  obtained,  the  relative 
quantities  of  which  are  the  following  ; — 


Fine  flour, 

Seconds, 

Fine  middlings,. . 
Coarse  middlings, 

Bran, 

Twenty-ijenny,  .. 
Bollard, 


a bushels  3 pecks. 
0 •*  2 “ 

0 “ 1 “ 

0 “ 0-5“ 

3 “ 0 “ 

3 “ 0 “ 

2 “ 0 “ 

14  “ 2-5  “ 


Fig.  11. 


During  the  first  two  or  three  courses  of  the  corn 
between  the  stones  the  runner  is  so  raised  that  the 
grain  is  only  coarsely  broken,  and  this  is  repeatedly 
I)F.ssed  through  the  gi'inding  and  dressing  apparatus 
till  no  more  flour  is  reduced  ; the  residue  is  bran. 

Fine  flour  of  various  qualities  is  obtained  from 
that  portion  of  the  grain  which  flies  off  as  dust  from 
the  bolter,  and  the  other  parts  remaining,  already 
deprived  of  the  bran,  are  designated  by  different 
names,  according  to  their  ajipearance  and  degree  of 
fineness.  In  some  of  the  London  mills  no  less  than 


The  grain  is  usually  moistened  before  grinding, 
to  effect  the  complete  separation  of  the  husk.  As 
the  corn  appears  in  the  market,  it  is  too  dry  to  be 
ground,  or  at  least,  if  ground  in  this  state,  the  husk 
w'ould  be  so  finely  divided  that  it  would  pass  through 
the  bolter  with  the  fine  flour,  and  communicate  a 
brownish  colour,  which  would  be  very 
objectionable.  To  jirevent  this  the  grain 
is  cast  into  a tank  of  water,  the  lighter 
impurities  as  they  rise  to  the  top  being 
skimmed  off.  After  draining  the  excess 
of  '.\ater,  another  portion  of  dry  grain  is 
added  to  that  which  was  moistened,  and 
after  the  mixture  has  been  left  to  soak 
for  some  time,  it  is  submitted  to  the 
mill.  jMany  millers  merely  sj)rinkle  the 
grain  with  the  water. 

The  flour,  as  it  comes  from  the  stones, 
is  hot,  on  account  of  the  great  friction  to 
which  it  is  subjected,  and  if  allowed  to 
remain  at  the  acquired  temperature  eii 
7n<isse,  it  would  ultimately  become  acid, 
particularly  if  the  grain  contained  much 
moisture. . 

In  well-regulated  mills  this  source  of 
injury  is  neutralized  by  immediately  con- 
ducting the  ground  material  by  means 
of  an  elevator  to  a spacious  floor  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  building,  where  it  is 
A spread  out  to  cool.  This  operation  is 
Ijj  the  more  needful  when  the  grain  is  so 
[iffl  dry  that  the  husk  cannot  possibly  bo 
detached  from  the  flour  in  the  grinding, 
unless  it  be  previously  moi.stened. 

In  consequence  of  the  moistening 
the  finest  quality  of  flour  im- 
ported from  America  is  often  found 
cagglutinated  into  hard  musty  lumps. 
MiTSCiiKitLiCH  and  Krocker,  who  ex- 
amined this  subject,  show  that  wheat  in 
which  sugar  was  proved  to  be  absent 
before  sending  it  to  the  mill,  yieldeil 
after  being  ground  as  much  its  4 per  cent. ; this 
transformation  of  the  starch  into  sugar  could  not  be 
produced  otherwise  than  through  the  internal  action 
of  the  gluten,  aided  by  air  and  superabundant 
moisture.  AVhen  once  the  action  sets  in,  it  quickly 
passes  through  the  wliole  hettp,  if  not  speedily 
checked  either  by  cooling  or  drying  the  floor.  The 
decomposed  starch  or  sugar,  when  the  mass  is  left 
to  cool  gradually  in  large  heaps,  soon  enters  upon 
the  alcoholic,  and  sometimes  even  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation. This  action  always  takes  })lace  in  the 
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middle  of  the  heap  first,  and  proceeds  towards  the  | 
surface.  The  affected  flour  lias  a gritty  feel,  not 
unlike  that  of  gypsum,  and,  of  course,  makes  very 
unwholesome  bread. 

Flour  containing  only  its  natural  portion  of 
moisture  is  the  best  for  stock  and  exportation. 
Bergs  kept  various  samples  of  flour,  and  found 
that  the  second  and  third  qualities,  which  contained 
most  gluten,  were  completely  spoiled  after  keeping 
only  nine  months,  during  which  no  want  of  care 
could  be  alleged  as  the  cause,  as  the  casks  were 
placed  in  a cool,  airy,  and  dry  warehouse. 

Many  English  millers  are  much  opposed  to 
moistening  the  grain  previous  to  grinding  it,  and 
even  dry  damp  grain  upon  a kiln  to  deprive  it  of  an 
accidentally  acquired  humidity ; the  flour  which 
they  obtain,  though  inferior  in  colour  to  other 
varieties,  is  better  adapted  for  storing  and  expor- 
tation than  any  other.  The  American  flour  is 
decidedly  the  whitest  brought  into  the  market ; 
this  must  be  owing  to  their  more  perfect  sifting 
machinery,  and  cannot  be  from  the  better  quality  of 
their  grain,  as  it  is  universally  allowed  that  English 
wheat  is  seldom  or  never  surpassed.  The  Americans 
also  cool  their  flour  very  rapidly  by  means  of  special 
machinery,  while  the  English  miller  leaves  it  to 
cool  in  the  sack. 

The  best  way  of  securing  a flour  of  the  whiteness 
of  the  American  article,  and  possessing  at  the  same 
time  the  durability  of  the  English,  would  be  to  grind 
the  grain  slightly  moistened  (as  is  the  eustom  with 
the  American  millers),  and  afterwards  to  dry  the 
flour  in  properly  constructed  chambers ; the  excess 
of  moisture  would  in  this  way  be  expelled,  and  the 
husk  or  bran  would  be  more  completely  detached 
from  the  flour.  This  method  has  been  tried  on 
flour  for  shipment  with  very  favourable  results. 

On  the  whole,  English  millers  obtain  a larger  bulk 
of  flour  th.an  the  Americans.  Bran,  as  it  comes 
from  English  mills,  only  slightly  whitens  a black 
cloth,  whereas  American  bran  retains  considerable 
portions  of  the  matter  of  the  grain  attached  to  it. 

The  following  .are  data  given  by  Knarp,  showing 
the  proportionate  results  obtained  from  the  old  and 
new  mills ; and  as  this  chemist  stotcs  them  to  be  the 
mean  of  six  experiments,  they  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a fair  comparison  of  their  merits. 

From  100  lbs.  of  maize  were  produced  in  an  old 
mill — 

Fine  flour, pounds. 

Middle  flour, 18  “ 

CAck  flour, 9 “ 

Bran, 18 

lUO 

And  from  the  same  weight  of  barley  the  proportions 
were — 


Fine  flour, 

Coarse  flour, 

20  •* 

Midille  flour, 

10  “ 

Bliick  flour, 

5 “ 

Brun  am]  loss, 

100 

VOT„  T. 

In  a new  mill  at  St.  Maur,  near  Paris,  there  were 
obtained  from  every  100  parts  of  grain — 

7‘2  of  flour,  first  quality, 

3 of  flour,  second  quality, 

3 of  flour,  third  quality, 

7 of  coarse  bran, 

10  of  fine  bran, 

3 of  black  bran  meal, 

1 sejjarated  by  sieves, 

1 loss. 

100 

Dr.  IIassall  gives  the  following  table  as  the  yield 
of  a quarter  of  wheat — weigliiug  5U4  pounds — when 
ground : — 

Pounds. 


Flour, 3'j2 

Biscuit,  or  fine  middlings, 10 

Toppings,  or  specks, 8 

Best  i)ollard,  Turkey  pollard,  or  twenty, 15 

Fine  pollard,  18 

Bran  and  coarse  pollard, .50 

Loss  sustained  by  waste  in  grinding,  &c., 11 


504 

Bread  Making. — If  flour  is  worked  up  with  water, 
and  dried  either  spontaneolisly  or  at  a very  low  heat,  a 
substance  is  obtained  which  binds  together  with  no 
great  degree  of  firmness ; the  starch  and  other  matters 
remain  in  such  a m.ass  unaltered ; it  is  insipid  and 
indigestible.  But  if  the  mass  be  heated  throughout 
for  some  time  at  a temperature  of  212°  Fahr.  (100°  C.) 
a change  occurs ; the  starch  is  rendered  soluble,  and 
the  whole  body  becomes  firm,  dense,  and  compact. 
Such  was  in  ancient  times  the  bread  making  process 
universally  practised  j even  still,  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  this  method  of  baking  is  continued,  as  in 
the  North  of  India  and  Afghanistan : the  Jews  also 
make  their  Pascal  or  unleavened  bread  in  this  way; 
and  in  preparing  sea-biscuit  this  method  continues, 
with  only  slight  modifications,  to  be  generally  adopted. 

Bread  prepared  in  this  manner  is  merely  the  dough 
dried  in  a peculiar  way,  witli  the  formation  of  an  out- 
ward crust,  and  the  thinner  the  cakes  are  made  the 
more  easily  is  this  effected.  The  density  of  such 
bread  is  much  greater  than  that  of  fermented  bread, 
and  in  consequence  of  all  moisture  being  expelled, 
.and  the  constituents  of  the  flour  being  only  very 
slightly  different  from  their  original  composition,  it 
is  difficult  to  masticate ; it  keeps,  however,  a much 
longer  time  than  any  other  kind,  and  on  tlxis  account 
is  admirably  adapted  for  sea  stores. 

A most  necessary  quiility  in  bread  is,  that  it  should 
be  furnished  with  a thin  crust,  and  have  sufficient 
porosity  to  present  a large  surface  to  the  action  of 
the  gastric  juice ; and  to  insure  these  qualities  various 
means  are  adopted.  Fatty  and  ole;iginous  matters 
are  used  to  distend  the  plastic  mass,  which  they 
effect  as  in  the  formation  of  pie-crust. 

I.caven,  another  of  the  bodies  used  to  give  bread 
a great  degree  of  porosity,  is  a portion  of  the  ordi- 
nary dough  left  in  a warm  situation  till  fermentation 
sets  in  ; if  left  too  long  under  tliis  influence,  however, 
it  becomes  first  sour  and  then  putrid.  The  use  of 
leaven  in  baking  is  to  induce  the  same  fermentative 
action  in  the  fresh  dough  which  is  going  on  in  itself; 
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but  it  should  be  employed  with  the  greatest  caution, 
for  if  the  acid  transformation  has  commenced  in  the 
leaven,  it  will  communicate  a disagreeable  taste  to 
the  bread. 

Yeast  is  now  almost  universally  used  in  place  of 
leaven,  and  has  considerable  advantages  over  it,  since 
it  confers  porosity  in  a high  degree,  without  generat- 
ing any  disadvantageous  property  in  the  loaf. 

The  principal  materials  requisite  for  obtaining 
good  bread  are  flour  or  meal,  yeast  or  leaven,  and 
water,  with  a suitable  quantity  of  salt ; various  other 
matters  may  be  added  to  confer  greater  whiteness 
and  richness  on  the  loaf. 

Fermentation. — Panary  fermentation,  induced  by 
yeast  or  leaven,  is  the  same  as  that  which  takes  place 
in  the  formation  of  alcohol,  though  the  action  is  more 
limited.  It  has  been  shown  that  sugar  is  not  a con- 
stituent of  grain,  more  especially  of  wheat ; though, 
when  the  latter  is  exposed  to  moisture,  this  substance 
is  formed  in  considerable  quantities.  When  the 
flour  is  mixed  with  a proportion  of  water  sufficient 
to  form  the  dough,  the  production  of  sugar  becomes 
more  brisk,  for  the  gluten  of  the  flour  induces  its 
formation,  and  the  ferment,  whether  it  be  leaven  or 
yeast,  effects  the  conversion  of  this  sugar  into  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid  gas  to  a greater  or  less  degree. 
All  the  sugar  which  the  gluten  of  tlie  flour  would  be 
available  in  producing  is  not,  however,  formed  in  the 
dough ; but  the  amount  is  proportionate  to  the  time 
the  flour  is  left  in  contact  with  the  water  and  fer- 
ment, before  its  introduction  into  the  oven. 

The  formation  of  a lump  of  dough  by  tlie  use  of  a 
ferment  and  water  will  readily  demonstrate  that  not 
only  is  a considerable  surface  exposed  to  the  air,  but 
a volume  is  also  enveloped  in  the  mass;  and,  as  has 
been  shown  under  Acetic  Acid,  alcohol  in  contact 
with  air  or  oxygen,  at  a slightly  elevated  tempera- 
ture, readily  passes  into  vinegar ; so,  in  this  case,  the 
decomposition  of  the  spirit  follows,  if  fermentation 
be  prolonged  beyond  the  necess.ary  period. 

The  retention  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol  is 
the  cause  of  that  sponginess  which  is  so  desirable  in 
bread ; but  it  will  be  seen  that  some  portions  of  the 
valuable  constituents  of  the  flour  are  destroyed  to 
give  existence  to  them,  and  so  far  as  the  vesicular 
structure  of  the  dough  is  concerned,  their  action  is 
merely  mechanical. 

\'arious  compounds  setting  free  carbonic  acid 
have  been  tried  as  substitutes  for  yeast,  but  their  use 
is  always  attended  with  indifferent  success,  d'he 
reason  is  evident.  When  such  substances  are  de- 
composed to  give  the  carbonic  acid,  the  action  takes 
place  so  rapidly  that  the  baker  has  not  time  to  work 
his  dough  as  usual,  and  still  retain  the  gas;  and  even 
during  the  short  time  which  he  requires  to  form  the 
loaf,  a considerable  portion  of  the  elastic  fluid  is 
evolved  to  his  loss.  It  appears,  also,  that  the  loaves 
made  by  such  treatment  are  full  of  large  cavities, 
with  interposed  walls  of  doughy  consistence,  unlike 
bread  fermented  with  yeast,  which  is  so  regularly 
cellular  through  its  entire  extent,  arising  from  the 
carbonic  acid  and  spirit  being  generated  in  all  parts 
of  the  mass  of  dough. 


It  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  a little  soap-suds  added 
to  the  dough  arrests  fermentation  ; its  action  depends 
upon  the  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid  by  the  alkali 
of  the  soap,  forming  a carbonate,  and  the  fatty  acid 
of  the  soap  is  liberated : both  these  are  anti-ferments, 
but  besides  their  arresting  the  fermentation,  the 
bread  is  rendered  dense  by  the  absorption  of  the 
carbonic  acid  already  formed.  T'east  possesses  a 
very  disagreeable  bitter  taste  before  it  is  mixed  with 
the  flour,  but  when  the  loaf  is  baked  no  such  taste 
can  be  detected. 

Fownes  has  shown  that  flour  and  water  mixed,  and 
left  at  the  normal  temiierature  of  a moderately  warm 
room,  arrives  at  the  usual  state  necessary  to  induce 
fermentation  in  malt  wort,  only  after  a period  of  six 
or  eight  days ; during  this  time  the  mixture  contracts 
a bad  odour  and  an  acid  reaction.  The  conclusion 
from  this  fact  is,  that  dough  should  be  left  to  the 
action  of  the  ferment  only  so  long  as  is  necessary  to 
generate  sufficient  carbonic  acid  gas  to  give  the  loaf 
its  proper  size. 

Greater  difficulties  are  encountered  with  leaven 
than  when  yeast  is  used;  for,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  leaven  is  merely  a portion  of  the  dough 
in  a state  of  fermentation,  reserved  for  the  next 
operation,  to  induce  similar  action  in  fresh  portions 
of  flour  to  that  which  it  undergoes  itself,  and  this  it 
effects  in  a manner  similar  to  that  of  fermenting 
worts  with  a fresh  infusion  of  malt,  as  fermenting 
grape  juice  reacts  upon  a fresh  extract  of  the  fruit, 
or  as  yeast  serves  the  same  purpose. 

During  the  action  of  the  leaven  other  compounds, 
such  as  lactic  acid  and  complex  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  plastic 
bodies  of  the  flour,  are  formed ; and  when  the  leaven 
is  added  to  the  dough  in  this  stage  of  decomposition, 
it  gives  rise  to  like  compounds,  and  the  result  is  that 
such  bread  speedily  turns  rancid,  and  consequently 
is  unfit  for  use. 

Persons  with  weak  digestive  organs  are  unable  to 
use  bread  made  in  this  way — “ black  bread.” 

The  fermentation  of  dough,  if  allowed  to  proceed, 
ends  in  putrefactive  decomposition ; and  if  the  fer- 
menting dough  has  entered  into  this  phase,  it  tends 
to  induce  the  .same  change  in  the  fresh  paste,  wilhout 
any  intermediate  modifications  of  the  fermentation 
being  observed.  The  state  of  the  leaven  must 
therefore  be  carefully  noticed  before  using  it. 

Yeast  is  easily  retained  in  good  condition  by  mix- 
ture with  sugar,  but  leaven  demands  more  care.  In 
Germany,  where  leaven  is  used  to  a large  extent,  the 
b.aker  mixes  a quantity  of  it  with  a portion  of  the 
flour  and  water  intended  for  the  next  baking;  as 
soon  as  the  fermentation  has  raised  this  first  addition, 
a larger  portion  of  the  flour  is  added,  in  the  same 
way  as  before,  the  whole  left  again  to  ferment,  and 
so  on  each  time,  till  about  one-half  of  the  flour  is  in 
a state  of  fermentation.  This  procedure  is  called  by 
the  Germans  Aiijrisclicn,  and  its  object  is  to  supply 
sugar  so  as  to  maintain  the  vinous  fermentation. 
The  quantity  of  ferment  or  leaven  required  when 
used  thus  is  very  small  in  comparison  to  what  would 
be  necessary  if  the  whole  of  the  flour  was  added  at 
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once;  and  the  retention  by  the  dough  of  the  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid  developed  throughout  the  ferment- 
ation produces  a uniformly  raised  loaf. 

Various  sorts  of  bread  arc  obtained  from  the 
several  kinds  of  flour.  AVheaten  bread,  or  “ firsts,” 
is  made  of  the  finest  flour;  household  bread,  or 
“seconds,”  is  made  of  somewhat  coarser  flour ; brown 
bread,  or  “thirds,”  is  made  from  an  admixture  of 
two  or  more  kinds  of  flour  remaining  after  the  firsts 
and  seconds  flour  have  been  taken  away ; and  “ com- 
position bread”  is  made  of  ground  but  undressed 
whe.at. 

The  yield  of  bread  is  generally  about  90  quartern 
loaves  pcf*  sack  of  280  lbs.  of  flour.  If  the  flour, 
however,  be  of  the  best  quidity,  more  water  is 
retained,  and  a greater  weight  of  bread  results. 
When  the  dough  is  made  of  the  proper  consistency, 
the  usual  loss  by  baking  amounts  to  about  one-tenth 
of  the  weight  of  the  mass  of  dough,  or  one  ounce 
and  a half  to  the  pound. 

Baking  Apparatus. — ^The  ordinary  apparatus  and 
other  requisite  furniture  for  common  purposes,  are 
comprised  in  the  following: — On  one  side  of  the 
room  a large  dresser  is  erected,  and  over  it  a range 
of  shelves.  The  kneading-trough  occupies  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  room ; it  is  generally  from  6 to  9 
feet  in  length,  .3  in  height,  about  2^  in  breadth  at 
the  top,  and  tapering  to  the  bottom,  where  it 
measures  only  about  a foot  and  a half.  A sliding  or 
sluice-board  is  furnished  in  the  interior,  and  a lid 
covers  the  whole.  At  one  end  of  the  room  is  a 
boiler,  holding  from  15  to  30  gallons  of  water,  and 
at  the  other  end  the  oven. 

The  other  utensils  of  the  bakehouse  are  the 
“seasoning  tun;”  the  “seasoning  sieve,”  made  of 
hiiir,  tinned  sheet-iron  pierced  with  holes,  or  perfor- 
ated zinc ; wire  sieves,  for  sifting  the  flour ; a salt 
bin ; yeast  tub ; a bucket ; a spade  or  shovel ; a 
bowl ; scales  and  weigh' s ; and  a large  dough  knife  ; 
a scraper,  for  cleaning  the  dough  off  the  trough  and 
moulding  board ; four  or  five  short  shovels  of  various 
sizes,  attiiched  to  long  handles,  and  called  “peels,” 
which  are  used  to  put  the  loaves  in,  and  also  to  take 
them  from,  the  oven ; tin  or  iron  plates ; cloths  for 
covering  the  dough  and  bread;  a “scuttle”  or 
“swabber”  for  cleaning  the  oven  preparatory  to 
setting  in  a batch  of  bread ; supports,  made  of  rec- 
tangular pieces  of  beech,  fi.xed  round  the  sides  of 
the  oven  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  loaves  in 
their  places;  the  “rooker,”  a tool  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  L,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  out  the  ashes 
from  the  oven  ; a hoe,  used  for  a similar  purpose ; 
and  a rasp  for  detaching  any  burned  parts  from  the 
baked  loaf. 

The  baker  first  of  all  starts  his  ferment  with 
potatoes.  To  do  this  he  boils,  peels,  and  mashes  5 to 
G lbs.  of  potatoes  for  each  sack  of  flour  used,  and 
adds  to  these  1 J gallons  of  water,  2 to  3 lbs.  of  flour, 
and  1 quart  of  yeast.  The  whole  is  then  stirred  till 
it  becomes  a smooth  paste.  Fennentation  speedily 
sets  in,  and  in  about  three  hours  will  have  come  to 
a head,  when  the  dough  may  be  made. 

To  do  this  the  baker  takes  about  2 gallons  of 


water  at  a temperature  varying  from  70°  to  100° 
Fahr.  (21°'l  to  37°7  C.),  and  adds  the  yeast  pre- 
pared as  above,  and  enough  flour  to  make  a stiff 
dough.  The  amount  of  water  employed  varies  con- 
siderably with  the  quality  of  the  flour,  being  from 
40  to  60  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  flour.  As  a rule,  the 
bakers  use  equal  weights  of  water  and  flour. 

Good  flour  always  requires  more  water  than 
inferior,  to  bring  it  to  the  consistence  necessary  for 
the  retention  of  the  volatile  compounds  which  will 
be  subsequently  developed ; the  starch  and  gluten 
in  good  flour  being  in  a more  minute  state  of  divi- 
sion, and  therefore  more  retentive  of  water. 

Having  mixed  the  water,  yeast,  and  flour,  as 
above,  proportionably,  to  give  the  mixture  a thick 
ropy  consistence,  the  mass  is  permitted  to  re.st  for 
some  time  ; a proper  quantity  of  salt  is  next  added, 
and  the  whole  covered  up  in  a small  kneading 
trough  in  a warm  situation.  This  mass  is  called  the 
“ sponge,”  and  the  placing  of  it  in  a warm  situation 
is  termed  “setting  the  sj)onge,”  being  in  effect  the 
inducement  of  the  vinous  fermentation  in  the  sugar 
of  the  flour,  signs  of  which  appear  in  about  an  hour 
afterwards,  by  the  mass  becoming  inflated  from  car- 
bonic acid  gas  arising  out  of  the  decomposition  of 
the  sugar  into  alcohol.  If  the  sponge  be  too  thin 
the  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  rise  quickly  to  the  sur- 
face, break,  and  are  lost,  leaving  it  almost  in  its 
original  state ; but  when  it  is  of  moderate  consist- 
ence, the  tenaciousness  of  the  mass  retards  the 
evolution  of  the  carbonic  acid  till  it  accumulates  in 
large  quantities,  which  distend  the  sponge  untd  it 
c.an  no  longer  retain  it.  The  escape  of  the  gas 
causes  the  dough  to  collapse;  and  as  a further 
quantity  of  gas  is  produced  by  the  progressing  action 
of  the  ferment,  the  dough  rises  as  before,  till  it 
acquires  twice  its  original  bulk,  when  it  again  falls. 
W ere  this  operation  of  the  sponge  suffered  to  con- 
tinue, it  would  last  for  a considerable  time ; but  in 
that  case  much  of  the  valuable  constituents  of  the 
flour  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  prolonged  action 
would  convert  the  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  and  spoil 
the  bread. 

After  the  first  rising,  if  the  baker  judges  that  fer- 
mentation has  pervaded  the  whole  mass,  the  baker 
“ breaks  the  sponge  ” by  adding  the  remaining  quan- 
tity of  flour,  water,  and  s.alt  (in  the  proportion  of 
21  to  3j  lbs.  per  sack — new  flour  requires  the  latter 
quantity  to  make  the  dough  to  “ bind  ”),  and  incor- 
porates the  whole  material  thoroughly  by  “ knead- 
ing.” But  if  he  thinks  that  the  operation  is  partial, 
he  delays  adding  the  second  part  of  the  flour  till  the 
second  rising  ; this  he  calls  “ taking  a second  fall.” 

The  kneading  is  continued  till  the  fennenting 
sponge  becomes  completely  incorporated  with  the 
flour  recently  added ; for  without  this  precaution  the 
cellular  texture  of  the  loaf  would  not  be  attained, 
and  the  fresh  flour  would  be  left  in  doughy  concre- 
tions in  the  mass.  Hence  the  kneading  forms  a 
material  part  of  the  baker’s  work,  and  should  always 
be  well  executed,  as  no  loaf  is  properly  m.ade  uidess 
it  has  been  thoroughly  wrought  up.  By  this  mechani- 
cal operation,  the  glutinous  parts  of  the  flour  are 
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rendered  so  elastic  that  the  mass  of  dough  which  is 
made  is  capable  of  expanding  to  twice  or  three  times 
its  volume  without  cracking.  The  criterion  by  which 
the  baker  judges  when  the  dough  is  properly  blended 
is  by  indenting  it,  and  if  it  does  not  adhere  to  the 
hand  on  its  withdrawal,  he  considers  that  the  dough 
is  properly  worked. 

Fig.  12  represents  the  kneading  trough. 

After  the  first  operation,  the  dough  is  covered  up 
with  a flannel  cloth  and  left  at  rest  for  a few  hours, 
during  which  time  it  is  in  active  fermentation  and 
swells  considerably.  A second  kneading  is  then 
given,  with  the  view  of  equalizing  the  carbonic  acid 
formed  in  the  mass  during  the  time  the  dough 
remained  at  rest,  and  preventing  portions  of  the 
bread  from  being  “ sad  it  is,  therefore,  less  labori- 
ous than  the  other  kneading. 

The  dough  prepared  in  this  way  is  then  weighed 
out  into  lumps  of  the  requisite  size ; these  are  next 
shaped  into  loaves,  or  put  into  tins,  as  the  case  may 
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be,  and  set  aside  in  a warm  place  till  they  have 
acquired  about  twice  their  bulk,  partly  from  the 
generation  of  fresh  carbonic  acid,  and  partly  from 
the  expansion  of  that  previously  formed.  The  oven 
being  prepared,  the  loaves,  properly  shaped  and 
weighed,  are  introduced  and  allowed  to  remain  till 
baked,  after  which  they  are  drawn  out  with  the 
peels,  being  now  no  less  than  double  the  size  they 
were  before  baking. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  proper  volume 
of  carbonic  acid  should  be  generated  in  the  dough 
before  it  is  put  into  the  oven,  as  the  strong  heat 
immediately  arrests  further  fermentation,  and  the 
swelling  of  the  loaf  arises  from  the  expansion  of  the 
bubbles  already  formed  throughout  the  mass,  which 
gives  to  it  the  light  porous  texture  peculiar  to  good 
bread.  Each  of  these  cellular  spaces  is  bound  by  a 
kind  of  integument,  and  the  whole  are  so  arranged 
that  they  form  a succession  of  layers  one  above  the 
other,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  crust.  When  the 


loaf  consists  of  an  aggregation  of  the  layers  it  is 
called  by  the  baker  “ piled  bread.”  Dr.  Colquhoun 
contrasts  the  virtue  of  piled  bread  with  the  unpiled 
by  noting  that,  if  tlie  former  be  pressed  in  the  hand, 
it  will  crumble,  and  if  thrown  into  hot  water  it  will 
intumesce,  disintegrate,  and  admit  of  being  easily 
diffused ; whereas  the  unpiled  bread,  when  treated 
similarly,  yields  a solid  cohesive  body,  and  hot  water 
reacts  upon  it  no  further  than  to  soften  it  into  a 
permanently  tough  mass. 

The  oven,  previous  to  the  moulding  of  the  loaves, 
is  thoroughly  cleaned  out  with  the  swab,  and  the 
“ upsets”  or  suppoits  chalked,  to  prevent  the  loaves 
adhering  to  them.  The  various  kinds  of  loaves  are 
placed  in  the  oven  in  connection  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, but  the  cottage  loaves,  rasps,  &c.,  must  be  left 
some  short  distance  apart,  that  they  may  be  entirely 
crusted.  Much  manual  skill  is  requisite  - in  intro- 
ducing the  bread  into  the  oven  ; when  this  is  accom- 
plished the  whole  is  retained  in  its  place  by  a set-up 
placed  in  front,  the  door  is  next  closed,  and  left  so 
from  an  hour  and  a half  to  three  hours,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  loaves,  excepting  when  it  is  occa- 
sionally ojjened  to  view  the  progress  of  the  baking. 

Many  bakers  use  12  lbs.  or  more  of  potatoes  to 
2 quarts  of  brewer’s  yeast,  and  this  quantity  is  added 
to  every  sack  of  240  lbs.  of  flour. 

The  yeast  used  by  bakers  is  obtained  from  the 
ale  breweries.  Poiter  yeast  will  not  answer,  as  it 
communicates  a disagreeable  taste  to  the  loaf.  Ale 
yeast  is  the  best  and  strongest,  and  is  most  exten- 
sively used  in  bread-making.  Small-beer  yeast  is 
said  to  be  weak  and  rapid  in  its  effects ; it  is  some- 
times used  in  making  rolls.  Yeast  is  of  a fawn  or 
light-brown  colour,  and  of  a frothy  consistence ; 
when  newly  made  it  is  in  brisk  action,  and  bubbles 
of  gas  escape  from  it. 

“ German  barm  ” is  a form  of  yeast  which  is 
much  used.  It  is  a paste-like  ■ substance,  and  is 
sometimes  called  “ dried  yeast,”  and  consists  of 
sporules  only,  with  but  little  adherent  moisture  and 
no  gas.  It  is  merely  yeast  precipitated  from  a fer- 
menting liquid,  filtered  off,  and  dried  at  a proper 
temperature.  The  following  is  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring it: — Crushed  rye  is  mashed  with  a certain 
quantity  of  barley  malt,  and  the  wort  cooled  to  the 
proper  temperature.  Half  a pound  of  carbonate  of 
soda  and  G ounces  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with 
their  weight  of  water,  are  proportioned  to  every 
10()  lbs.  of  the  crushed  grain  employed  and  mixed 
with  the  wort,  and  fermentation  induced  by  the 
addition  of  yeast.  From  the  strongly-fermenting 
liquid  the  y(  ast  is  skimmed  off  cand  strained  through 
a hair  sieve  into  cold  water,  into  which  it  is  allowed 
to  settle.  It  is  afterwards  washed  with  one  or  two 
waters,  and  finally  pressed  in  cloth  bags  till  it  has 
the  consistence  of  dough.  Its  smell  is  pleasant  and 
fruity,  and  it  will  keep  in  a cool  place  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  After  this  it  passes  into  a putrefying 
decomposition,  acquires  the  odour  of  decaying 
cheese,  and,  like  it,  possesses  the  property  of 
changing  sugar  into  ■ lactic  acid,  instead  of  into 
alcohol  as  before.  100  lbs.  of  crushed  grain  will 
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;field  C to  8 lbs.  of  the  pressed  yeast.  It  is  made  in 
large  quantities  at  Rotterdam,  and  is  imported  to 
this  country  througli  Hull. 

The  utmost  care  is  necessary  to  be  observed  in  its 
preparation,  as  it  is  veiy  readily  spoiled ; its  vitality 
is  destroyed  even  by  slight  mechanical  injuries,  by  too 
high  or  too  low  a temperature,  and  also  by  chemical 
reagents.  It  is  put  up  in  Germany  in  hempen  bags, 
each  containing  about  half  a hundredweight ; when 
exported  in  casks,  it  has  been  known  to  burst  them 
from  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  It  should  be  care- 
fully hancUed,  as  a slight  concussion  with  another 
body  injures  it;  even  when  packed,  it  is  equally  liable 
to  be  spoiled,  as  if  the  bag,  in  being  removed,  falls, 
so  as  to  receive  a shock,  it  is  “killed,”  and  scarcely 
any  of  its  valuable  properties  as  a fennent  remain. 
IIas.sall  states  that  5'east  which  has  been  thus  in- 
jured darkens  in  colour  (somewhat  like  the  change 
which  an  apjde  or  pear  undergoes  when  it  putrefies), 
and,  from  being  crumbly,  becomes  soft  and  glutinous, 
adheres  to  the  fingers  like  flour-paste,  and  sometimes 
emits  a fetid,  disagreeable  odour. 

The  injured  and  uninjured  German  yeast  sub- 
mitted to  a microscopic  examination,  exhibit  no 
difference  in  their  appearance. 

“ Patent  yea.st”  is  an  infusion  of  malt  and  hops,  the 
latter  being  intended  to  diminish  the 
propensity  of  the  solution  to  acidify. 

It  is  a thin  aqueous  liquid,  through 
which  numerous  s])orules  of  the  yeast 
plant  are  disseminatetl.  Many  bakers, 
in  preparing  patent  yeast,  likewise  add 
either  common  yeast  or  German  barm, 
with  an  infusion  of  Hour  or  potatoes, 
their  object  being  to  make  the  pro-  T 
duct  more  effectual,  as  these  sub- 
stances supply,  in  greater  abundance, 
the  nourishment  of  the  yeast  cells; 
and  contain  more  material  for  the  generation  of 
carbonic  acid. 

An  improvement  in  bread-making  which  has  been 
effected  of  late,  is  in  the  kneading  of  the  dough.  In 
extensive  bakeries,  the  trouble  of  mixing  the  flour, 
yeast,  and  other  ingredients,  is  so  great  that  manual 
labour  could  notaccomidish  it;  hence  machines  have 
been  constructed  to  serve  the  same  j)urpose. 

'I’here  are  a great  variety  of  such  contrivances,  but 
that  of  Ci.AY'lON  may  be  taken  as  typical.  In  point 
of  fact  any  “j)ug-mill,”  horizontally  arranged,  would 
serve  the  j)urpose  equally  well.  Ci.ayton's  consists 
of  a rotatory  drum  or  barrel,  mounted  on  gear- 
ing, with  a hollow  axle,  and  an  interior  frame  of 
east  iron  caused  to  revolve  by  a solid  axle,  which 
passes  through  the  hollow  one.  The  revolving  drum 
and  frame  are  made  to  turn  in  contrary  ilirections, 
so  that  the  dough  is  turned  over  at  each  time  the 
wheel  revolves,  and  the  knives,  or  diagonal  cutters, 
which  are  fixed  in  the  frame,  tear  the  mass  iisunder, 
and  again  reunite  it  till  the  whole  of  the  ingredients 
are  com]iletely  incorporated. 

Fig.  13  is  an  elevated  section  of  the  apparatus.  A 
is  the  barrel  or  drum  into  which  the  several  ingre- 
dients for  the  formation  of  the  dough  are  i>ut ; it  is 


mounted  on  the  framework,  b B;  c dare  the  hollow 
axles  which  turn  on  suitable  bearings  at  e e;  //  is  the 
revolving  frame  which  is  placed  in  the  interior  of  the 
barrel,  a,  and  mounted  on  the  solid  axles,  ,7  h.  The 
ends  of  the  interior  revolving  frame  are  braced  to- 
gether by  t!ie  parallel  slanting  spars,  i i i,  which  act 
j with  great  effect  in  blending  the  dough,  as  the  case 
is  put  in  motion.  Either  the  barrel  may  be  made  to 
revolve  without  the  frame,  or  the  frame  can  be  put 
in  motion,  leaving  the  barrel  stationary ; or,  if  neces- 
sary, action  can  be  communicated  to  both.  The  gear 
work  and  winches,  at  each  end  of  the  machine,  are 
the  means  by  which  the  operation  is  performed. 
When  it  is  requisite  to  put  the  barrel  and  interior 
cylinder  in  motion  in  opposite  directions,  the  hollow 
cylinder  of  the  wheel,  ni,  is  screwed  tightly  to  the 
axle,  h,  of  the  interior  revolving  machine,  by  the 
screw,  7),  and  by  turning  the  winch,  0,  it  will  be 
found  that  both  these  motions  will  be  given  to  the 
machine. 

The  interior  cylinder,  //  may  be  worked  by  un- 
screwing n,  and  turning  the  winch  as  before;  for  the 
axle,  h,  does  not  communicate  with  the  wheel,  m, 
except  by  the  screw,  n.  Again,  if  the  rotatory  action 
of  the  barrel  be  wanted,  leaving  the  other  stationary, 
it  may  be  obtained  by  turning  the  handle,  j>,  which. 

Fig.  J3. 


however,  gives  motion  to  the  wheels  at  the  opposite 
end,  but  this  has  no  power  to  act  upon  the  inner 
cylinder,  if  the  screw,  i/,  be  disconnected. 

A kneading  machine  used  in  some  of  the  French 
bakehouses  is  represented  in  Figs.  14  and  1.5,  the 
first  being  a longitudinal  section,  the  line  of  division 
passing  through  the  axis,  and  the  other  a front  eleva- 
tion. p P,  the  frame  of  the  machine,  is  made  of 
wood,  and  divided  into  three  compartments  for  the 
reception  of  the  dough.  The  wooden  bars,  o o 0,  are 
placed  in  the  interior  of  the  chambers,  so  as  to  divide 
the  dough  whenever  the  cylinder  revolves.  One 
portion,  n,  may  be  opened  and  laid  over  upon  the 
other  by  means  of  a hinge  and  movable  joint  when 
the  dough  and  flour  are  introduced.  Of  A,  b,  and  c, 
the  three  divisions  of  the  machine,  two — B and  c — 
are  reserved  for  making  the  dough,  the  other  being 
used  in  preparing  the  sponge,  a is  a pulley  which 
receives  its  motion  from  the  engine,  and  transmits  it 
to  the  cylinder  by  the  pinion,  h,  and  the  spur-wheel, 
c ; (/is  the  fly-wheel  to  regulate  the  motion  of  the 
machinery;  ;/  is  a break  to  act  upon  the  fly,  (/,  by 
means  of  a lever,  h ; and  i,  the  pillar  of  the  %- 
wheel. 

The  compartments  of  the  machine  arc  furnished 
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at  pleasure  with  cross-bars,  which  serve  to  draw  out 
the  dough. 

When  operations  are  continuous,  the  sponge  is 
constantly  being  prepared  from  a mixture  of — 

27ft  jioiuids  of  ordinary  leaveu, 

148  pounds  of  flour,  and 
76  pounds  of  water,  making  a total  of 

499  pounds. 

When  the  kneader  has  been  at  work  for  seven 
minutes  the  cylinder  is  opened,  and  after  verifying 
the  state  of  the  leaven — adding  water  if  it  be  too 
stiff,  or  flour  if  the  reverse  be  the  case — the  lid  is  ; 
once  more  closed,  and  the  machine  again  put  in  | 
motion.  In  ten  minutes  afterwards  the  kneading  is  [ 


completed.  As  much  sponge  is  obtained  from  the 
two  kneading  compartments,  containing  about  500 
lbs.  of  dough,  as  keeps  two  ovens  at  work  alternately. 

For  this  purpose,  165  lbs.  of  the  dough  are  taken 
out  of  each  of  the  compartments,  b and  C,  making  in 
the  whole  330  lbs. ; to  this  quantity  about  200  lbs. 
of  flour,  and  100  lbs.  of  water — about  10  gallons — 
are  added ; the  united  weight  of  which  is  about  630 
lbs.  The  two  compartments  are  again  replenished 
with  the  original  quantities  of  flour  and  water,  to 
make  up  the  mixture,  as  before  stated;  namely,  100 
lbs.  of  flour,  and  about  50  of  water,  and  the  cylinder 
set  working  as  before. 

The  same  means  which  work  the  leaven  in  the 


compartment,  a,  suffice  to  make  the  paste  or  dough 
in  the  division,  B.  On  opening  the  cover,  any  por- 
tions adhering  to  the  sides  or  cross  bars  are  scraped 
off,  and  the  whole  removed,  after  which  a similar 
quantity  of  flour  and  water  is  introduced  to  prepare 
a second  batch  for  the  next  oven.  The  water  is 
generally  raised  to  a temperature  of  from  77°  to  86° 
Fahr.  (25°  to  30°  C.)  in  cold  weather,  and  about  68° 
Fahr.  (20°  C.)  in  summer.  At  each  addition  of 
water,  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a iiound  of  fresh 
dried  yeast  is  distributed  through  it.  While  this 
fresh  quantity  is  kneading,  the  paste  already  pro- 
duced is  turned  out  upon  the  table  and  moulded 
into  shape,  or  oblong  form.  AU  the  lots  of  dough 
of  the  size  of  one  kilogramme — lbs.  nearly — 
called  cleft  loaves,  are 
placed  upon  a cloth 
stretched  over  a board,  a 
fold  of  which  is  raised  be- 
tween every  two  loaves. 
The  cloth  thus  laden  with 
from  ten  to  fifteen  loaves, 
is  transferred  to  the 
wooden  shelves  in  front 
of  the  oven.  While 
under  the  influence  of 
the  moderate  tempera- 
ture in  this  antechamber, 
ov  fountil,  the  loaves  rise 
well  and  easily,  and  after 
they  have  attained  the 
proper  size  they  are 
transferred  to  tlie  oven, 
an  operation  termed  eu- 
fowiiemeut ; it  is  per- 
formed by  putting  each 
loaf  on  a wooden  shovel 
dusted  with  coarse  flour, 
and  placing  it  on  the 
sole  of  the  oven,  all  being 
closely  packed,  but  dis- 
connected with  each 
other.  A long  gas  burner 
introduced  into  the  oven 
enables  the  workmen  to 
view  every  part  of  it  and 
place  the  loaves  in  proper 
position. 

The  Oven. — Until  of 
late,  very  little  improvement  has  been  effected  in 
ovens,  and  those  in  use  at  present  in  many  pro- 
vincial towns  resemble,  even  in  minute  details,  that 
discovered  in  the  excavations  of  Pompeii. 

Figs.  16  and  17  are  a ground  plan  and  an  elevated 
section  of  the  oven  in  general  use  in  most  countries. 
The  space.  A,  wherein  the  bread  is  baked,  is  of  an 
oval  shape,  and  the  usual  dimensions  are  12  feet  by 
10.  The  bed  may  be  made  of  clay,  but  firebricks 
or  tiles  are  better,  and  in  this  country  it  is  mostly 
constructed  of  such  material.  In  many  parts  of  the 
Continent  the  beds  of  the  ovens  are  formed  of  hewn 
tuff  stone.  The  arch  which  covers  the  bed  is  low, 
being  at  most  only  about  1^  foot  in  heigtit  and  the 
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entrance  door,  b,  is  from  1^  to  feet  broad; 
through  this  opening,  both  the  fuel  which  heats  the 
oven  and  the  bread  to  be  baked  are  introduced.  At 
tlie  back  of  the  oven,  three  flues,  a a a,  are  situated, 
and  these  come  in  a horizontal  direction  to  the 
front  of  the  oven,  where  tliey  unite  before  entering 
the  ciiiinney,  D.  The  smoke  from  the  fuel  is  carried 
off  through  these  flues,  the  draught  of  ■ which  is 
partly  shut  off  by  means  of  t!ie  damper,  b.  C is  the 
space  where  the  charcoal  which  is  made  in  the  oven 
is  kept,  and  the  pit,  c,  is  provided  to  bring  the 
workman  on  a convenient  level  with  the  door,  to 
enable  him  to  deposit  the  bread  in  the  oven.  E is 
the  bakehouse,  which  is  retained  at  the  proper 
ti  iperature  for  raising  the  dough  by  the  super- 
abundant heat  from  the  oven  and  flues.  The  fuel 
in  the  oven  is  kindled  by  introducing  a piece  of 
lighted  firewood  through  a small  aperture  in  the  door. 
As  the  draught  of  the  oven  is  never  very  strong,  the 
fuel  often  employed  to  heat  it  is  thin  boards,  or 
brushwood,  which  readily  ignites,  as  by  the  use  of 
large  logs  the  oven  would  not  be  heated  properly. 
All  the  heat  is  derived  from  the  flame  from  the 
wood ; as  soon  as  the  charcoal  begins  to  glow  it  is 
abstracted,  and  the  bed  of  the  oven  prepared  for 

Fig.  16.  Fig.  17. 


the  reception  of  the  bread.  In  many  ovens  which 
are  not  of  large  dimensions,  and  which  a^e  fed  with 
very  thin  wood,  the  anterior  flues  are  not  supplied, 
but  two  small  apertures  rising  in  the  arch  at  the 
front  answer  the  purpose,  and  sufficient  air  enters 
by  the  door.  IMuch  heat  is  lost  by  this  mode,  but 
the  loss  is  partly  covered  by  the  charcoal  produced. 
In  many  villages  turf  is  used,  and  is  found  to 
answer  better  than  wood. 

It  is  well  known  tliat  the  back  part  of  the  oven  is 
wanner  than  the  front,  therefore  to  insure  an  even 
temperature  the  glowing  coals  are  kept  for  some  time 
near  the  door  of  the  oven,  to  raise  this  part  to  a 
liigher  degree  of  heat.  An  hour's  heating  is  always 
sufficient  to  bring  the  oven  to  a proper  temperature, 
and  sometimes  half  an  hour  will  serve  the  purpose ; 
the  quantity  of  fuel  is  also  continuously  decreased, 
till  a constant  temperature  is  attained.  The  fuel 
being  consumed  and  the  charcoal  withdrawn,  the 
bottom  of  the  oven  is  thoroughly  cleansed  out  with 
a brush  and  moist  cloth  or  swab.  The  heat  of  the 
oven  is  next  proved  by  casting  in  a small  portion  of 
flour;  if  this  assumes  only  a brownish  colour,  the 
proper  degree  is  said  to  be  attained,  but  if  it  should 
be  charred,  the  introduction  of  the  bread  is  delayed 
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^ill  the  proper  temperature  is  reached.  The  work- 
man now  introduces  the  bread,  by  placing  two  or 
three  of  the  prepared  loaves  which  had  been  hitherto 
left  to  rise,  and  are  found  considerably  enlarged, 
each  time  upon  the  peel,  the  latter  being  slightly 
dusted  over  with  a little  bran,  or  refuse  flour,  to 
prevent  the  adherence  of  the  dough ; a lamp  or  gas 
light  being  placed  beside  the  door  and  within  the 
oven  to  illuminate  the  hearth,  so  that  he  can  con- 
veniently arrange  each  loaf  in  its  proper  position. 
When  the  whole  oi  the  batch  has  been  introduced, 
the  door  is  closed  and  made  air-tight  by  a little 
cement  or  plaster.  In  the  course  of  from  twenty 
minutes  to  half  an  hour  the  batch  is  examined,  and, 
if  requisite,  some  of  the  loaves  from  the  further  end 
are  changed  to  the  front  and  colder  part  of  the  oven, 
those  from  the  front  being  put  to  the  back,  after 
which  the  door  is  again  closed  and  sealed  till  the 
bread  is  baked.  The  time  required  in  this  operation 
is  dependent  upon  the  construction  of  the  oven,  as 
also  upon  the  size  of  the  loaves ; but  it  generally 
extends  from  one  and  a half  to  two  or  two  and  a 
half  hours.  Heat  is  derived  during  the  baking  from 
the  hearth  and  elliptical  arch  of  the  oven ; the  former 
yields  it  by  contact,  and  the  latter  by  radiation. 
When  the  baked  bread  is  withdrawn,  the  oven  still 
remains  very  hot,  but  is  incapable  of  baking  another 
batch ; it  must,  therefore,  be  heated  with  a further 
portion  of  fuel,  to  bring  it  to  the  proper  temperature ; 
the  quantity  required,  however,  is  considerably  less 
than  what  was  used  in  the  first  instance.  In  the 
London  bakehouses  there  is  some  slight  alteration 
in  the  form  of  the  oven,  owing  to  coals  being  used 
instead  of  wood,  but  the  principle  of  construction 
remains  the  same. 

Of  late  years  ovens  continuously  heated  have  been 
constructed.  In  Germany,  one  of  considerable  repute 
is  erected  at  the  military  bakehouse  in  Hanover. 
This  oven  is  heated  by  two  furnaces ; the  bed  of  the 
oven  is  supported  by  numerous  pillars  erected  upon 
the  foundation,  and  the  flues  recede  beneath  it 
from  the  fire,  and  return  along  the  arch  at  the  top 
to  the  chimney ; portions  of  the  flame  pass  off  later- 
ally, and  meet  over  the  head,  that  the  heat  applied 
at  tlie  neck  of  the  oven  may  be  equalized  with  the 
hinder  part.  This  oven  is  capable  of  baking,  at  each 
operation,  300  loaves  of  7 lbs.  each,  or  2100  lbs.  of 
bread ; the  fuel  consumed  being  only  6-4  cubit  feet 
of  coal. 

In  Paris,  famed  for  the  beauty  and  quality  of  its 
bread,  the  model  bakehouse  of  Mouchot  is  upon  a 
similar  principle.  The  kneading  cylinders  used  at 
this  establishment  have  been  already  referred  to,  and 
now  the  general  arrangement  and  its  other  append- 
ages will  be  considered. 

Fig.  18  is  a ground  plan  of  the  bakehouse,  the 
upper  part  of  the  building  being  laid  out  as  a granary, 
whence  the  flour  is  let  down  to  the  bakery  as  re- 
quired. In  this  figure,  b h are  the  baking  ovens ; c is 
the  kneading  app.aratus ; rf,  the  space  for  the  lift  for 
raising  the  bread  into  a store-room  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  building ; e,  a space  common  to  the  two  ovens, 
and  into  which  the  hot  air  passes;  f,  the  wheel 
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which  gives  motion  to  the  machinery  for  making 
the  dough. 

Figs.  19  and  20  are  elevated  sections  on  the 
line,  X — X. 

Ihis  oven  is  called  by  the  French  four  aerotlierme. 
The  corresponding  parts  are  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing figures  by  the  same 
letters,  a is  the  fire-grate 
whereon  the  fuel,  whieh  may 
be  pit  coal  or  coke,  is  con- 
sumed, and  j the  ash-pit; 
this  fire  is  surmounted  by  an 
arch,  and  the  flame  and  heated 
air  ascend  by  two  spaces,  e — 

Fig.  20— and  pass  under  the 
hearth  or  bed  of  the  oven, 

F F,  in  the  channels,  e e. 

B B are  chambers  at  eaeli  side 
of  the  grate,  wherein  the  air 
is  heated  without  coming  in 
contact  with  the  fire.  From 
these  reservoirs  the  warm 
air  enters  the  oven  by  two 

apertures,  one  of  which  opens  directly  into  it, 
while  the  other  eommunicates  with  the  flues,  so  that 
the  air  may  be  more  liighly  heated  by  coming  in 
contact  with  the  products  of  the  combustion,  and 
which  are  carried  off  through  those  spaces.  The 
sole  or  bed  of  the  oven  is  at  first  heated  with  dry 
wood,  as  the  ordinary  ovens,  but  when  once  tlie 
proper  temperature  is  attained,  it  is  kept  up  by  the 


warm  air  which  is  admitted  into  the  oven  in  the 
manner  described,  and  by  the  hot  air  which  is  always 
passing  along  the  flues,  E e,  beneath  it.  Dui  ing  the 
baking,  the  air  which  enters  the  oven  becomes  satur- 
ated with  moisture,  and  in  this  state  passes  off  at 
the  top,  by  an  opening  which  connects  it  with  the 
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reservoir,  b,  from  whence  it  re- 
turns as  before  through  a a,  as 
long  as  the  oven  is  at  work.  D is 
the  chimney,  and  G G is  an  in- 
closed space  to  act  as  an  insulator  to  the  oven,  and 
which  is  used  to  heat  the  dough  previous  to  its  being 
placed  in  the  oven. 

Fig.  21  is  a front  view  of  the  oven,  showing  the 


doors  at/) p.  When  the  oven  is  charged  and  the  two 
doors  shut,  the  two  registers  are  thrust  in  to  avoid  firing 
the  dough  too  much.  But  as  soon  as  the  temperature 
falls  from  572°  to  554°  Fahr.  (300°  to  298°'8  C.),  the 
registers  are  opened,  to  bring  up  the  temperattire  to 
what  it  was  at  first,  by  permitting  the  circulation  of 
warm  air,  which  comes  into  the  interior  of  the  oven 
from  the  cavities  below,  situated  round  the  furnace. 

If  the  temperature  has  been  sustained  at  about 


572°  Fahr.  (300°  C.),  which  is  easily  managed  by 
inspecting  the  exterior  tube  of  a thermometer  fixed 
with  its  bulb  in  the  interior,  300  kilogTammes  of 
dough,  divided  into  1 kilogramme  loaves,  will  be 
fired  in  twenty-''  ven  minutes.  The  charging  of  the 
oven  having  occupied  ten  minutes,  and  the  clearing 
about  the  same  period,  each  baking,  therefore,  occu- 
pies a period  of  forty-seven  minutes. 

On  re'viewing  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will 
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be  seen  Iiow  imicli  better  adapted  wheat  flour  is  for 
the  jireparation  of  bread,  than  that  of  the  other 
cereals.  When  flour  from  barley,  oats,  or  rye,  is 
made  into  a doush  and  fermented,  the  carbonic  acid 
is,  owing  to  its  want  of  tenacity,  not  retained  as  in 
the  dough  from  wheat  flour;  hence,  when  a dough 
made  of  any  other  flour  than  wheat  is  fermented  and 


baked  in  the  usual  way,  the  bread  produced,  besides 
being  inferior  in  colour,  is  dense  and  only  very 
imperfectly  “piled.” 

A marked  difference  is  to  be  observed  between  the 
exterior  part  of  a well-baked  loaf  and  its  interior ; 
the  former  is  of  a light-brown  colour,  hard  and  thick; 
while  the  latter  is  soft,  white,  elastic,  and  inter- 


Fig.  20. 


spersed  with  numerous  cells : these  differences  are 
brought  about  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  heat 
applied  in  the  oven,  but  in  what  manner  has  never 
been  fully  ascertained. 

Reich i:nb.\CH  attributes  the  brown  colour  of  the 
crust  to  the  presence  of  a peculiar  body  which  he 
calls  “ assamar,”  from  assure,  “ to  roast,”  and  aniariis, 


“ bitter.”  He  prepares  it  by  toasting  thin  slices  of 
bread,  treating  the  powdered  toast  with  alcohol,  and 
evaporating  to  a syrup,  and  repeating  this  treatment 
till  he  obtains  a residue  soluble  in  alcohol ; the 
assamar  is  then  precipitated  from  this  solution  by 
ether.  The  same  body  is  produced  when  meat, 
sugar,  gum,  starch,  and  other  substances  are  roasted. 


Fig.  21. 


Starch  can  be  readily  detected  in  any  part  of  a loaf ; 
on  moistening  it  with  a solution  of  iodine  a blue 
colour  quickly  makes  its  appearance.  By  macerating 
the  bread  with  water,  and  acting  upon  the  extract 
with  a little  diastase  or  malt  extract,  the  starch, 
which  was  at  first  easily  detected,  will  in  a short  time 
be  no  longer  detected  by  the  most  delicate  tests. 

The  crumb  of  bread  is  regarded  by  Knapp  as 
voi..  I. 


merely  an  intimate  mixture  of  starch  paste  with 
gluten,  the  separation  of  which  may  be  effected  by 
washing  with  water  in  the  usual  way  for  removing 
the  starch  from  the  crude  gluten. 

UNFEKMENTED  BREAD. — Two  varieties  of 
this  kind  of  bread  are  to  be  met  with.  One  consists 
of  merely  flour  and  water,  with  a little  salt  as  a 
seasoning.  AVdicat  flour  thus  treated  is  always 
54 
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made  into  biscuits.  Eye,  oat,  or  barley  flour  is  tlius 
invariably  used,  as  their  want  of  gluten  excludes 
them  from  being  used  for  making  ordinary  bread. 
The  flour  of  these  cereals  is  often  mixed  with  wheat 
flour  in  biscuit  factories ; it  cannot  be  used  alone,  as 
the  dough  is  not  sufficiently  elastic  to  be  extended 
into  thin  sheets. 

The  other  variety  of  unferinented  bread  is  made  of 
wheat  flour,  and  in  loaves  the  same  as  those  already 
described.  As  the  raising  of  a loaf  is  merely  a mechani- 
cal action  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  spirit,  it  occurred 
to  some  chemists,  that  if  the  carbonic  acid  could  be 
supplied  without  causing  a fermentation  in  the  bread, 
the  whole  of  the  sugar  might  be  retained,  and  the 
bread  would  be  more  nutritive. 

Various  means  were  resorted  to  to  effect  this  result, 
such  as  kneading  the  flour  with  water  saturated  with 
carbonic  acid,  mixing  bicarbonate  of  ammonium  with 
the  flour,  &c.  Dr.  Whiting  proposed,  in  1837,  to 
mix  an  alkaline  carbonate  with  the  flour,  and  to 
knead  the  mixture  with  water  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  exact  proportion  to  con- 
vert the  soda  employed  into  chloride  of  sodium, 
while  carbonic  acid  was  disengaged  to  distend  the 
dough. 

Butter  or  other  oleaginous  matter,  as  also  bicar- 
bonate of  sodium  and  tartaric  acid  (constituting  the 
so  called  baking  powders),  are  likewise  in  constant 
use  for  raising  the  dough ; the  former  is  used  by 
confectioners  for  making  pastry,  and  the  latter,  like 
the  preced'  ng  mixture  of  carbonate  of  sodium  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  for  making  loaves. 

When  butter  is  used,  it  is  mixed  with  the  dough, 
wliicli  is  then  rolled  out  into  a thin  sheet,  and  recoated 
with  a thin  layer  of  butter;  after  which  the  operator 
folds  the  sheet  of  dough  outwardly  from  him ; he 
next  rolls  it  out  as  before,  and  lays  on  a sedond  coat- 
ing of  butter,  and  proceeds  as  in  the  first  instance, 
till  the  mass  has  been  rolled  and  buttered  eight  or 
ten  times.  Some  only  butter  the  dough  once  or 
tv/ice,  and  then  repeatedly  roll  it  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  above  described. 

When  such  a sheet  is  placed  in  the  oven,  the  heat 
causes  the  disengagement  of  elastic  vapour  from 
the  water,  which  finds  free  vent  between  the  nume- 
rous layers  of  dough  separated  by  the  diffused  fatty 
matter ; these  tlicn  swell  up,  thereby  giving  that 
peculiar  puffy  construction  to  the  baked  material, 
which  is  a characteristic  of  this  kind  of  bread. 
Although  each  layer  is  partly  distended  from  the 
adjoining  ones,  yet  the  bread  as  a whole  is  not 
light,  for  the  substance  of  each  stratum  remains 
dense  and  consequently  hard  of  digestion. 

iSesquicarbonate  of  ammonium  ((NH^)^II.,(COg)g) 
has  been  used  to  a considerable  extent  in  confection- 
aries, and  also  in  making  the  finer  kinds  of  bread. 
This  salt,  on  being  slightly  heated,  is  s})lit  up  into 
carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  bicarbonate  of  ammon- 
ium, (Nll^jllCOg.  all  of  which  are  volatile. 

In  practice  the  ammonium  sesquicarbonate  is 
powdered,  and  then  either  mixed  with  the  flour,  or 
dis.solved  in  the  water  used  to  make  the  dough,  so 
that  on  subsequently  kneading  the  flour  with  this 


saline  solution,  the  salt  is  equally  disseminated 
throughout  the  mass. 

The  dough,  during  the  kneading,  evolves  the  char- 
acteristic odour  of  ammonia ; the  taste  is  likewise 
peculiarly  saline;  but  all  these  peculiarities  disappear 
during  the  baking,  as  their  source  is  expelled  by  the 
heat.  All  the  ammoniacal  salt  is  not,  however,  driven 
oft'  from  the  loaf,  for  a careful  examination  of  the 
crumb  will  prove  the  presence  of  ammonia ; but  the 
free  alkali  is  disengaged,  and  therefore  no  pungent 
smell  remains. 

Carbonate  of  sodium  and  hydrochloric  acid  ai'e 
used,  as  already  noticed,  for  raising  the  dough  with- 
out destroying  any  part  of  the  valuable  constituents 
of  the  flour.  The  alkaline  salt  is  mixed  intimately 
with  the  flour,  after  which  the  proper  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  necessary  to  replace  the  carbonic 
acid,  is  mixed  with  the  water,  and  the  dough  made. 
This  method  was  revived  in  1818  by  Mr.  Sewell, 
who  took  out  a patent  for  it.  Ills  process  was  to 
place  the  flour  in  a tub,  and  to  add  hydrochloric 
acid,  by  means  of  a series  of  radial  tubes,  in  t!ie 
proportion  of  45  ozs.  of  specific  gravity  1T4  (con- 
taining about  28  per  cent,  of  real  acid)  to  280  jioun.ls 
of  flour.  This  flour  is  made  into  dough  by  first  adding 
finely  powdered  carbonate  of  sodium  in  the  propor- 
tion of  63  grains  to  the  pound,  and  then  the  proper 
quantity  of  water ; the  kneading  and  baking  is  con- 
ducted in  the  usual  way. 

IMany  medical  men  object  to  this  method  of  bread- 
making, as  it  is  calculated  to  introduce  more  chloride 
of  sodium  into  bread  than  is  deemed  good  for  the 
health  of  the  consumers : moreover,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  commercial  hydrochloric  acid 
free  from  arsenic. 

Bicarbonate  of  sodium  and  tartaric  acid,  mixed  in 
equivalent  proportions,  are  likewise  substitutes  for 
yeast.  The  result  of  their  action  is  the  same  as  the 
preceding;  instead  of  chloride  of  sodium,  however, 
tartrate  of  sodium  is  formed.  A mixture  of  bicar- 
bonate of  sodium  and  tartaric  acid  is  largely  retailed 
under  the  name  “baking  powder.” 

A patent  was  many  years  ago  taken  out  for  a mix- 
ture of  flour  with  other  ingredients,  having  for  its 
object  the  rapid  making  of  bread.  To  each  c«t. 
of  flour  put  10^  ozs.  of  finely-powdered  tartaric 
acid  of  the  best  quality,  and  as  dry  as  possible; 
mix  it  well  with  the  flour,  and  pass  the  whole 
through  a dressing  machine,  after  which  allow  it 
to  remain  untouched  for  two  or  three  days,  that 
any  w,ater  present  may  be  absorbed  by  the  flour ; 
afterwards  incorporate  with  the  flour  12  ozs.  of 
bicarbonate  of  sodium,  24  of  chloride  of  sodium,  finely 
powdered  and  dry,  and  8 of  ground  loaf  sugar ; mix 
the  whole  well,  and  jiass  it  through  a flour  dressing 
machine,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

This  process  is  here  mentioned,  because,  though 
at  the  time  it  was  unsuccessful  commercially,  it  has 
of  late  years  been  revived,  and  flour  so  prepared  is 
somewhat  largely  advertized. 

The  bread  made  from  flour  mixed  with  tartaric  acid 
and  bicarbonate  of  sodium  has  a whiter  colour  than 
that  made  with  yeast;  it  is,  however,  very  plastic. 
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and  wanting  in  that  lightness  and  spongy  texture 
wliich  characterizes  well-made  fermented  bread. 

IJauylixh's  Process. — As  before  remarked,  the  vesi- 
cular character  of  ordinary  bread  results  from  the 
development  of  carbonic  acid  gas  uniformly  through- 
out a mass  of  fermenting  dough,  whereby  a loose 
spongy  texture  is  imparted  to  what  would  otherwise 
be  a dense  sodden  mass  of  baked  flour  and  water. 

In  fermented  bread  the  carbonic  acid  gas  gener- 
ated within  the  substance  of  the  dough,  is  a product 
of  the  degradation  of  certain  constituents  of  the 
flour,  namely,  the  starch  and  sugar.  In  Dauglish’s 
process  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  produced  indepen- 
dently, and  superadded  to  the  flour,  which  conse- 
quently undergoes  no  degradation  whatever. 

Carbonic  acid,  stored  in  an  ordinary  gas  holder, 
is  pumped  therefrom  into  a cylindrical  vessel  of 
water;  the  water  thus  becomes  ciiarged  with  the 
gas.  This  carbonic  acid  water  is  mixed  under  a 
pressure  of  100  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  with  the  flour. 
The  resulting  dough,  on  the  removal  of  the  pressure, 
immediately  becomes  vesicular;  it  is  then  divided 
into  loaves,  and  baked  in  a travelling  oven. 

The  advantages  of  this  process  are,  according  to 
Dr.  Odling  (“  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.”  1850,  p.  75) — 
(1.)  Its  cleanliness.  Instead  of  the  dough  being 
mixed  by  the  naked  hands  or  feet,  the  bread,  from 
the  first  wetting  of  the  flour  to  the  completion  of  the 
baking,  is  not  even  touched  by  any  one.  (2.)  Its 
rapidity.  An  hour  and  a half  serves  for  the  com- 
plete conversion  of  a sack  of  flour  into  baked  2 lb. 
loaves.  (3.)  Its  saving  of  labour  and  health.  It 
substitutes  machine  labour  for  manual  labour  of  a 
very  exhausting  and  unhealthful  character.  (4.) 
Its  economy.  Despite  the  heavy  prime  cost  of  the 
ap})aratus,  yet  the  use  of  carbonic  acid  is  found  to 
be  cheaper  than  that  of  yeast.  IMoreover,  the  waste 
of  the  saccharine  constituents  of  the  flour,  necessary 
in  the  old  process,  is  avoided  in  the  new  one.  (5.) 
Its  preventing  any  deterioration  of  the  flour.  In 
making  fermented  bread  from  certain  varieties  of 
flour,  the  prolonged  action  of  warmth  and  moisture 
induces  a change  of  the  starchy  matter  of  the  flour 
into  dextrine,  and  the  bread  thus  becomes  sodden 
and  dark  coloured.  This  change  is  usually  pre- 
vented by  the  addition  of  alum  ; but,  in  operating 
by  the  carbonic  acid  process,  there  is  no  time  for 
the  change  to  bike  place,  and  consequently  no  ad- 
vantage in  the  use  of  alum.  (6.)  The  character  of 
the  bread.  Chemical  analysis  shows  that  the  flour 
has  undergone  less  deterioration  in  bread  made  by 
this  process  than  in  tliat  made  by  the  ordinary  one. 

Biscuit  Making. — Two  classes  of  biscuits  are 
made — “ships’  biscuits”  and  “fancy  biscuits.”  Tlie 
former  are  made  of  flour  and  water  only.  The  latter 
contain,  in  addition,  other  ingredieuts,  such  as  butler, 
sugar,  eggs.,  spices,  Ac. 

Since  1831  ships’  biscuits  have  been  made  by 
machinery,  invented  by  T.  T.  Chant  of  the  Royal 
Clarence  Yard.  His  apparatus  consists  of  a knead- 
ing trough,  in  which  a shaft  carrying  knives  works 
with  great  rapidity,  in  order  to  mix  the  flour  or  meal 
and  water  into  biscuit  dough ; and  two  cylinders,  of 


about  fifteen  hundredweight  each,  the  first  of  Wiiicli 
is  called  a break-roller,  and  serves  to  knead  the 
dough,  and  the  second  to  spread  the  paste  kneaded 
by  it  to  the  proper  thickness  of  the  biscuit  before  it 
is  cut;  these  are  worked  by  steam.  The  break- 
roller  is  erected  upon  a stout  table,  and  can  be  raised 
or  depressed  at  pleasure.  A heap  of  the  dough  from 
the  kneading-trough  is  placed  at  one  side  by  two 
attending  workmen,  and  the  roller  being  temporarily 
elevated,  the  dough  is  pushed  under  it,  when  it  is 
brought  down  and  set  in  motion ; by  this  means  the 
mass  is  flattened  into  a sheet  and  carried  to  the 
otlier  side.  By  reversing  the  motion  of  the  roller, 
and  lowering  it  still  further,  the  sheet  is  rolled  back, 
when  the  workmen  receive  it  and  fold  it  up  in 
breadths.  The  dough  is  made  to  pass  through  the 
rollers  three  times.  As  the  dough  is  discharged  from 
the  roller  the  third  time,  it  is  about  two  inches  thick, 
and  is  then  cut  into  pieces  about  half  a yard  square. 
The  operation  witli  the  break-roller  occupies  about 
five  minutes,  the  dough  being  kneaded  much  better 
than  if  done  by  the  hand. 

The  second  roller  spreads  out  the  squares  of  dough 
produced  by  the  first  operation  to  the  size  of  6 feet 
by  3,  thus  bringing  the  sheet  to  the  proper  thickness. 
The  biscuits  ajre  then  shaped  by  a cutting  press. 

The  under  surface  of  the  cutting  press  is  composed 
of  a series  of  sharp  knives  of  a hexagonal  shape, 
which  cut  a piece  of  dough  a yard  square  into  sixty 
biscuits  of  a similar  form.  In  some  manufactories 
the  stamping  or  cutting  of  the  biscuit  is  effected  by 
a roller  having  circular  knives  ; in  this  case,  however, 
the  sheet  of  biscuits  cannot  be  immediately  intro- 
duced into  the  oven,  as  there  is  a space  between 
each  circle,  and  the  biscuits  have  to  be  picked  out 
separately  and  laid  upon  trays.  In  either  case  the 
cut  dough  is  introduced  as  soon  as  possible  into  the 
ovens,  which  are  very  spacious,  and  heated  either  by 
hot  air  or  by  a continuous  fire,  the  flues  from  which 
pass  under  and  over  the  baking  compartment;  in 
the  course  of  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  they  are 
taken  out. 

The  baking  ovens  are  of  fire  brick  and  tile.  Each 
one  is  13  feet  long,  11  feet  wdde,  and  17^-  inches  in 
height.  They  are  heated  by  separate  furnaces,  so 
constructed  that  a blast  of  hot  air  and  fire  sweeps 
through  them,  and  brings  them  to  the  requisite  heat 
in  a very  short  time. 

Mode  of  1 Vork'uifj. — The  first  operation  consists  in 
mixing  the  meal  and  water ; thirteen  gallons  of  water 
are  first  introduced  into  the  trough,  and  then  a sack 
of  the  meal  (which  is  ground  and  dressed  at  the 
government  mills),  weighing  280  lbs.  When  the 
whole  has  been  poured  in  by  a channel  communi- 
cating with  an  upper  room  a bell  rings  and  the  trough 
is  closed.  The  kneading  knives  are  then  set  to  work. 

I The  mixing  operation  busts  one  minute  and  a half, 
during  w hich  the  knives  or  stiirers  make  twenty-six 
revolutions. 

The  next  jirocess  is  to  cast  the  lumps  of  dough 
under  the  breaking-rollers.  'Ihe  dough  is  tlms 
formed  into  large  lumps  (3  feet  long,  3 feet  broad, 
and  several  inches  thick.  At  this  stage  the  kneading 
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is  still  very  imperfect,  and  traces  of  dry  flour  may  be 
detected.  The  masses  are  now  drawn  out  and  cut 
into  a number  of  smaller  ones,  about  a foot  and  a 
half  long  and  a foot  wide,  and  again  thrust  under  the 
rollers,  this  drawing  out,  cutting,  and  rolling  being 
repeated  until  the  mixture  is  so  complete  that  no 
inequality  can  be  detected  in  any  part  of  the  mass. 

It  should  have  been  stated  that  two  workmen 
stand,  one  on  each  side  of  the  rollers,  and  as  the 
dough  is  flattened  out,  they  fold  it  up,  or  double  one 
part  upon  another,  so  that  the  roller  in  its  progress 
squeezes  these  parts  together  and  forces  them  to 
mix.  The  dough  is  next  cut  into  small  portions,  and 
being  placed  upon  large  flat  boards,  is  by  machinery 
conveyed  to  the  extremity  of  the  baking-room.  Here 
it  is  received  by  a workman,  who  places  it  under  the 
“ sheet-roller.”  The  kneading  is  here  completed. 
The  cutting  is  effected  by  the  cutting-plate,  consist- 
ing of  a network  of  fifty-two  sharp  hexagonal  frames, 
each  of  the  size  of  a biscuit.  The  cutter  is  moved 
slowly  up  and  down  by  machinery,  and  the  work- 
man, watching  his  opportunity,  slides  under  it  the 
cake  of  dough ; the  cutting-frame  in  its  descent  in- 
dents the  sheet  of  dough  without  completely  dividing 
it,  leaving  sufficient  substance  to  enable  the  work- 
man at  the  mouth  of  the  oven  to  jerk  the  whole  mass 
of  biscuit  unbroken  into  it.  The  dough  is  prevented 
sticking  to  the  cutting-frame  by  the  following  device: 
— Between  each  of  the  cutter-frames  is  a small  flat 
plate  (figured  with  any  desired  marks),  which  is  free 
to  move  up  and  down,  and  is  loaded  with  an  iron 
baU  weighing  several  ounces.  A\'hen  the  cutter 
comes  down  upon  the  dough,  and  euts  out  fifty-two 
biscuits,  each  of  these  plates  yield  to  the  pressure, 
and  is  raised  up;  but  as  soon  as  the  great  frame 
rises,  the  weight  of  the  balls  acting  upon  the  j)lates 
thrusts  the  perforated  sheet  off. 

One  quarter  of  an  hour  is  sufficient  to  bake  the 
biscuits,  which  are  afterwards  placed  for  three  days  in 
a drying  room,  heated  to  from  85°  to  90°  Fahr. 

Fancy  biscuits  are  made  and  cut  into  the  desired 
forms  by  machinery.  Captains’  bi.scuits  are  com- 
posed of  10  quarts  of  water  or  milk  and  15  lbs.  of 
butter  to  the  sack  of  280  lbs.  of  flour ; the  well 
known  Abernethy  biscuits  of  8f  quarts  milk  or  water, 
17^  lbs.  of  butter,  17^  lbs.  of  sugar,  17  j lbs.  of  carra- 
way  seeds,  and  280  lbs.  of  flour. 

The  butter  is  mixed  with  the  flour  in  the  dry  state, 
and  then  the  water  or  milk  in  which  the  sugar  has 
already  been  dissolved,  added,  and  the  whole  made 
into  dough  by  a kneading  machine. 

Tlie  temperature  of  the  oven  is  an  important 
point  with  the  biscuit  baker,  his  object  being  to 
br.ng  the  materials  to  a pale  brown  colour  without 
burning  them.  Biscuits  containing  sugar  should  not 
be  raised  to  so  high  a heat  as  those  which  are  without 
it.  The  time  usually  required  for  baking  is  from  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes. 

I'o  give  additional  lightness,  it  is  the  practice  of 
some  bakers  to  add  a little  sesquicarbonate  of  am- 
monium. 

Yeast  biscuits  have,  in  addition  to  the  other  ma- 
terials, from  4^  to  5 lbs.  of  yea.st  to  the  sack  of  flour. 


Adulteration  of  Bread. — Few  articles  have  been 
subject  to  such  open  and  flagitious  adulterations  as 
broad. 

The  adulteration  of  bread  now  practised,  consists 
either  in  the  mixing  of  fine  flour  with  that  of  an  in- 
ferior quality  (the  bread  made  from  this  compound 
being  sold  as  of  the  best  description) ; or  of  so  mixing 
and  otherwise  treating  the  dough  as  to  secure  the 
retention  after  baking  of  an  abnormal  quantity  of 
water. 

IMouldy  flour,  the  flour  of  rye,  barley,  oats,  beans, 
and  rice,  and  sometimes  potatoes  in  a boiled  and 
crushed  state,  are  frequently  used  for  these  purposes. 

A very  frequently  adopted  method  for  securing 
the  retention  of  a large  quantity  of  water  by  the 
bread  is  “ slack-baking,”  or  under-baking.  This  is 
usually  effected  by  introducing  the  dough  into  an 
over-heated  oven ; the  outside  of  the  loaf  is  rapidly 
browned,  whilst  the  interior  remains  uncooked.  Ac- 
cording to  Ure,  a baker  by  this  means  sometimes 
obtains  as  many  as  10(1  4-lb.  loaves  from  a sack  of 
flour,  and  by  the  addition  of  boiled  rice  to  the  dough 
as  many  as  IIG  quarter  loaves  from  280  lbs.  of  flour. 

The  quantity  of  water  in  bread  is  determined  by 
heating  a known  quantity  for  some  time  at  about 
212°  Fahr.  Good  new  bread  should  contain  at  most 
45  per  cent,  of  water. 

The  most  frequent  adulterant  of  bread  is  alum. 
It  enables  the  baker  to  use  damp  flour,  wliich  has 
already  undergone  to  an  exaggerated  degree  the 
change  which  always  takes  place  to  a slight  extent 
in  the  process  of  bread-making,  and  which  consists 
in  the  conversion  of  the  starch  into  sugar  and  dextrin. 
Alum  stops  this  change,  and  for  this  reason  some 
chemists  justify  its  moderate  use  by  bakers. 

Dr.  Odling  says: — “One  very  important  use  of 
alum  is  to  prevent  any  undue  deterioration  of  the 
starch  during  the  process  of  raising  or  baking.  If 
we  mix  a solution  of  starch  with  infusion  of  malt, 
in  the  course  of  a few  minutes  only  the  starch  can 
be  no  longer  detected,  being  completely  converted 
into  dextrin  and  sugar ; but  the  addition  of  a very 
small  quantity  of  alum  either  prevents  entii'ely,  or 
greatly  retards,  the  transfonnation.  The  action  of 
diastase  on  starcli  is  very  gradual,  but  here  also  the 
interference  of  the  alum  is  easily  recognizable.  Bread 
made  with  infusion  of  bran  or  infusion  of  malt  is 
very  sweet,  sodden,  brown  coloured,  and  so  sticky, 
as  almost  to  bind  the  jaws  together  during  its  masti- 
cation. But  the  addition  of  alum  to  the  dough  causes 
the  loaves  to  be  white,  dr  , elastic,  crumbly,  and  un- 
objectionable, both  as  to  taste  and  appearance. 

“ The  worse  the  character  of  the  brccud  which  the 
flour  alone  would  yield,  the  more  striking  is  tlie 
effect  of  the  alum.  That  alum  does  oppose  the  trans- 
formation of  starch  into  sugar  during  the  process  of 
bread-making  is  indisputable;  and  this  action  is  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  whiteness,  the  dryness, 
and  tlie  non-adhesiveness  which  result  from  its  em- 
ployment.” 

Liebig’s  explanation  of  the  effect  of  alum  in 
purification  corresponds  with  this  view.  He  says 
that  in  damp  flour  there  is  produced,  by  a reaction 
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of  the  gluten  and  starch,  acetic  and  lactic  acids, 
which  render  the  gluten  soluble  in  water,  and  that 
alum  and  other  mineral  salts  renders  this  gluten 
again  insoluble. 

Raven  entertained  the  same  idea  as  Liebig.  He 
says  “that  when  wheat  has  been  badly  kept,  or 
when  moist  flour  has  become  altered  during  its 
warehousing  or  transport,  from  three  to  six  thou- 
sandths of  alum  are  occasionally  added,  so  as,  in 
some  degree,  to  restore  to  the  gluten  the  consistency 
that  it  has  lost.” 

Lime  water  has  been  recommended  by  Liebig  to 
effect  the  same  result  as  that  now  accomplished  by 
means  of  alum,  and  has  been  used  to  a considerable 
extent  by  the  Glasgow  bakers.  Dr.  Odling  has 
found  by  experiment  that  lime  water  acts  quite  as 
efficaciously  as  alum  in  preventing  the  action  of 
diastase,  and  the  consequent  transformation  of  starch 
into  sugar.  It  seems  to  have  scarcely  any  action 
upon  the  fermentation  induced  by  yeast,  or  at  any 
rate  a much  less  action  than  alum,  which  un- 
doubtedly retards  the  process  somewhat.  It  yields 
a very  white  agreeable  bread,  having  a rather  more 
porous  texture  than  ordinary  bakers’  loaves,  and 
being  quite  free  from  any  sourness  of  taste  or  smell. 

The  following  are  the  modes  adopted  for  the 
detection  of  alum  in  bread : — 

Kuiiljiann’s  process  was  formerly  much  in  vogue 
until  its  fallacious  character  was  exposed  by  Dr. 
Odling.  It  is  as  follows : — Incinerate  about  half  a 
pound  (3500  grains)  of  bread  in  a crucible,  and  after 
having  pulverized  the  ash  treat  it  with  nitric  acid. 
Evaporate  the  mixture  nearly  to  dryness,  dilute 
with  half  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  add  to  the 
whole  an  excess  of  caustic  j)otash  solution  ; boil  and 
filter ; neutralize  the  filtered  liquid  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  add  a slight  excess  of  ammonia.  Collect 
the  alumina  thus  precipitated  in  a filter,  wash,  dry, 
ignite,  and  weigh  it.  Every  100  grains  of  alumina 
correspond  to  about  467  grains  of  alum.  Dr.  Odling 
examined  the  ashes  of  forty-six  samples  of  wheat  and 
other  grains,  with  the  result  that  in  twenty-one 
instances  he  obtained  the  white  precipitate  said  to 
be  indicative  of  alumina  and  alum.  lie  says  Kuhl- 
iiANN's  process  is  possessed  of  rare  merits.  It  will 
never  fail  in  detecting  alumina  when  present,  and 
will  often  succeed  in  detecting  it  when  absent  also. 

Dr.  Noumandy  took  1500  grains  of  bread  from  the 
middle  of  the  lo.af,  cut  or  crumbled  the  bread,  and 
placing  it  on  a platinum  tray,  exposed  it  to  a cherry 
red  heat  until  completely  charred.  The  charcoal 
thus  obtained  he  ground  in  a mortar  into  very  fine 
powder,  and  then  returned  to  the  platinum  tray  and 
exposed  again  to  a cherry  red  heat  until  reduced  to 
a gray  ash.  'I'his  ash  was  then  moistened  with 
ammonium  nitrate,  and  heated  to  redness  to  burn  off 
the  hist  remaining  portions  of  chareoal.  He  then 
poured  on  the  ashes  a few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  in  the  course  of  a minute  or  so  washed  the 
whole  in  a porcelain  capsule,  and  evaporated  to 
absolute  dryness,  in  order  to  render  the  silica  per- 
fectly insoluble.  The  perfectly  ilry  residue  was 
tluai  drenched  with  hydrochloric  acid,  boiled  with 


water,  and  filtered.  The  acid  filtrate  was  then 
nearly  neutralized  with  potash,  and  the  whole 
thrown  on  a filter,  and  after  slightly  supersaturating 
the  strong  alkaline  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
carbonate  of  ammonium  was  added  in  excess,  and 
if  a white  floculent  precipitate  made  its  appearance 
it  was  further  examined  by  collecting  a portion  on  a 
platinum  hook  and  heating  it.  On  moistening  the 
mass  with  cobalt  nitrate  and  again  heating,  if  with- 
out fusing  it  assumes  a beautiful  blue  colour,  the 
presence  of  alumina  is  presumed.  The  filtrate 
should  be  examined  for  sulphuric  acid;  if  alum  had 
been  present  it  should  yield  an  abimdant  precipitate 
with  chloride  of  barium. 

W.  Crookes  varies  this  process  thus:  he  found 
the  great  difficulty  was  to  devise  a metliod  of 
analysis  which  should  not  confound  other  things 
with  alumina.  It  was  easy  to  frame  various  modes 
of  operating  by  which  a minute  trace  of  alumina 
could  be  detected;  but  these  reactions  were  equally 
sensitive  whether  alumina  was  present  or  not.  For 
the  process  which  he  has  at  Ia.st  adopted  he  claims 
that,  though  tedious  in  its  manipulation,  it  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  not  showing  the  presence  of 
alumina  when  that  body  is  absent.  He  proceeds 
thus: — 

The  bread,  of  which  at  least  500  grains  should 
be  taken,  is  first  to  be  incinerated  in  a platinum  or 
porcelain  dish,  until  all  volatile  organic  matter  has 
been  expelled  and  a black  carbonaceous  mass  re- 
mains. The  temperature  must  not  be  raised  much 
beyond  the  point  necessary  to  effect  this.  Powder 
the  coal  thus  obtained,  and  add  about  30  drops  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  heat  until  vapours  begin 
to  rise;  when  sufficiently  cool,  add  water  and  boil 
for  ten  minutes.  Filter,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate 
until  the  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  begin  to  be  evolved, 
when  10  grains  of  metallic  tin  and  an  excess  of 
nitric  acid  must  be  added,  together  with  w'ater, 
drop  by  drop,  until  action  between  the  acid  and 
metal  commences.  When  all  the  tin  is  oxidized, 
add  water  and  filter.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  until 
fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  are  again  visible,  when 
more  water  must  be  added,  and  the  liquid  again 
filtered  if  necessary.  To  the  clear  solution  now 
add  tartaric  acid,  then  ammonia  in  excess,  and  sul- 
j)hide  of  ammonium.  Evaporate  the  liquid  con- 
taining the  precipitate  suspended  in  it  in  a dish, 
until  aU  the  smell  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  has 
disappeared.  Filter,  evaporate  to  diymess,  and 
ignite  to  get  rid  of  the  organic  matter.  Powder  the 
black  ash,  boil  it  in  moderately  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  filter,  add  a crystal  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and 
boil  for  a minute.  Now  add  chloride  of  ammonium 
and  ammonia,  and  boil  for  five  minutes.  If  at  the 
end  of  that  time  any  precipitate  is  observed,  it  will 
be  alumina.  From  the  filtered  solution,  if  oxalate 
of  ammonia  be  added,  the  lime  will  be  precipitated; 
and  if  to  the  filtrate  from  this,  ammonia  aiul  phos- 
phate of  sodium  be  added,  the  magnesia  will  come 
down. 

Dr.  C.  Meynnott  Tidy  says,  to  detect  alumina 
thoroughly,  char  (not  incinerate)  lOOL)  grains  of  the 
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crumb  of  bread  in  a covered  platinum  crucible. 
Powder  the  charred  mass  in  a clean  iron  mortar, 
and  put  the  powder  into  a glass  flask  with  a narrow 
neck;  add  '2  drams  of  hydrochloric  acid,  half  a dram 
of  nitric  acid,  and  2 drams  of  water.  Gently  heat 
to  dryness  on  a sand  bath,  when  dry  boil  for  a few 
minutes  with  half  an  ounce  of  water,  containing  an 
excess  of  jmre  caustic  soda  made  by  the  direct 
oxidation  of  the  metal;  about  10  grains  will  be 
sufficient.  Filter,  and  again  boil  the  charred  mass 
with  2 drams  of  water ; filter  through  the  same  filter 
paper,  and  add  the  filtrate  to  the  former  one.  This 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  all  night,  so  that  the 
liquid  may  filter  through  completely.  Carefully 
neutralize  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid;  add 
now  5 grains  of  phosphate  of  sodium,  and  then 
ammonia  in  slight  excess,  the  precipitate  is  weighed 
as  phosphate  of  aluminium,  100  parts  of  vvliich 
represent  384  parts  of  crystallized  alum.  The  main 
points  to  be  attended  to  in  this  process  are: — 
1st.  Only  to  char  the  bread ; to  incinerate  it  is  fatal, 
the  alumina  becoming  changed  to  an  insoluble  form, 
and  some  of  it  dissipated  as  chloride.  2nd.  To  keep 
the  solution  in  as  small  a bulk  as  possible.  3rd.  To 
see  that  the  precipitate  is  entirely  phosphate.  (Nor- 
mandy’s “Chem.  Analysis,”  ed.  Dr.  No.\d;  1875, 
p.  90.) 

Some  bakers  buy  rock  alum  in  powder,  and  mix 
it  up  in  certain  proportions  with  salt ; the  majority, 
however,  make  use  of  an  article  known  in  the  trade 
as  /iurds  and  This  consists  of  a mixture  of 

alum  and  salt.  It  is  kept  in  bags  holding  from  a 
quarter  to  1 cwt.,  and  is  sold  by  druggists,  who 
supply  either  the  baker  or  the  corn  chandler.  It  is 
not  easy  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  alum  and 
stuff  used  in  the  preparation  of  bread;  it  may, 
however,  be  stated  as  a general  rule,  that  the  worse 
the  flour,  the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  these 
ingredients  nsed. 

Sulphate  of  cojiper,  blue  vitriol,  was  at  one  time 
a favourite  adulterant  with  many  bakers,  particularly 
in  Belgium  and  the  north  of  France.  The  advan- 
tages which  the  oakers  derive  from  it  are  numerous. 
They  find  it  easy  to  use  with  it  flours  of  a medium 
quality  and  mixed.  The  panification  is  more  rapid, 
the  soft  part  of  the  bread  and  crust  have  a finer 
appearance,  and  lastly,  they  are  enabled  to  add 
a greater  quantity  of  water. 

Sulphate  of  copper  exercises  an  extremely  energetic 
action  on  the  fermentation  and  raising  of  bread, 
even  when  the  copper  salt  is  used  in  t!ie  proportion 
of  1 grain  of  sulphate  to  lbs.  of  bi’ead.  The 
proportion  which  produces  the  greatest  enlargement, 
or  raising,  is  from  one-thirty-thousandth  to  one- 
fifteenth-thousandth  part. 

Tlie  largest  quantity  of  sulpliate  that  can  be 
employed,  without  detracting  from  the  beauty  of 
the  bread,  is  one-four-thous.indth  part;  in  a greater 
proportion  the  bread  is  very  watery,  and  jjresents 
large  openings;  with  one-eighteen-hundredth  of  the 
salt  the  dough  can  by  no  means  be  *•  raised,’’  all  fer- 
mentation is  arrested,  and  the  bread  acquires  a 
greenish  colour. 


The  effects  produced  by  sulphate  of  copper  in  the 
fabrication  of  bread  are  nearly  the  same  as  those 
obtained  with  alum,  but  the  latter  must  be  used 
in  much  more  considerable  quantities. 

To  determine  satisfactorily  these  very  minute  quan- 
tities of  the  copper  salt  which  might  be  contained  in 
the  bread,  M.  Kuhlmann  had  recourse  to  the  follow- 
ing method,  which  he  put  to  the  test  by  introdueing 
with  his  own  hand  into  bread  mere  traces  of  sulphate 
of  copper ; one  part  in  seventy  thousand,  for  example, 
which  represents  one  part  of  metallic  copper  to  about 
three  hundred  thousand  parts  of  bread. 

In  a platinum  capsule  200  grammes  of  bread  are 
completely  incinerated.  The  produce  of  the  inciner- 
ation, after  being  thoroughly  reduced  to  a very  fine 
powder,  is  mixed  in  a porcelain  capsule  with  8 or  10 
grains  of  nitric  acid.  This  mixture  is  submitted  to 
the  action  of  heat  till  nearly  the  whole  of  the  free 
acid  is  evaporated,  and  only  a pitchy  paste  remains, 
which  is  mixed  with  about  20  grammes  of  distilled 
water,  assisting  its  solution  by  heat.  It  is  then 
filtered  so  as  to  separate  the  parts  not  attacked  by 
the  acid,  and  into  the  filtrate  a small  excess  of  liquid 
ammonia  is  poured,  with  some  drops  of  solution  of 
subcarbouate  of  ammonia.  After  cooling,  the  white 
precipitate  formed  in  abundance  is  separated  by  per- 
colation, and  the  alkaline  liquor  is  submitted  for 
some  moments  to  ebullition,  to  dissipate  the  excess 
of  ammonia,  and  reduce  it  to  about , a fourth  of  its 
volume.  This  liquor  being  rendered  slightly  acid  by 
a drop  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  divided  into  tv\o  parts:  the 
one  part  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium,  the  other  to  sulphide  of  hydrogen,  or 
sulphide  of  ammonium. 

If  the  bread  should  contain  only  a seventy-fJiou- 
samltk  part  of  sulphate  of  copper,  its  presence  will  be 
rendered  apparent  by  the  immediate  pink  or  rose 
coloration  of  the  liquid,  on  addition  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium,  and  the  formation,  after  resting  some 
hours,  of  a light  crimson  precipitate ; or  by  the 
a23pearance  of  a slight  fawn  colour,  with  the  subse- 
quent formation  of  a brown  precipitate,  on  addition  of 
sulphide  of  hydrogen  or  ammonium. 

Sesquicarbonate  of  iimmonium  is  used  to  raise 
and  whiten  bread.  As  before  stated,  the  whole  of 
the  ammonia  is  not  expelled  by  the  heat  of  the  oven. 
The  best  way  to  proceed  for  its  detection  is  to  mash 
half  a pound  of  the  bread  in  cold  distilled  water, 
and  after  lialf  an  hour  strain  off  the  liquid,  add  a few 
dropis  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness 
in  a water  bath  ; the  dry  residue  is  next  treated  with 
a little  strong  caustic  jiotassa,  when  ammonia  will 
be  disengaged  if  present. 

BROMINE. — Brome,  Bromure,  French;  Brnm,  Ger- 
man; Bromiiinm,  Latin.  Symbol,  Br.  Atomic  weight, 
80. — This  element  was  discovered  by  Balakd  in 
1826  in  the  mother  liquor  from  salt  works  at  Mont- 
pellier. In  its  nature  bromine  closely  resembles 
chlorine  and  iodine,  with  one  or  other  of  which  it  is 
always  found  associated.  The  relations  of  these 
three  bodies  have  been  made  the  subject  of  some 
be.au tiful  Sf>eculations  by  Dumas.  “ Regarding 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  as  a triad,  between 
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the  first  and  last  there  is  recognizable  a well-marked 
progression  of  qualities.  Thus,  chlorine  is  a gas 
under  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures,  bromine 
a fluid,  iodine  a solid ; in  this  manner  displaying  a 
progression  in  the  difference  of  cohesive  force.  Again, 
chlorine  is  yellow,  bromine  red,  iodine  black,  or  in 
vapour  a reddish  violet.  Here  we  have  a , chromatic 
progression ; and  strange  to  say,  if  we  refer  to  the 
.atomic  or  equivalent  weights  of  the  three,  a numer.al 
progression  will  be  observable.  Thus,  the  weight  of 
chlorine  is  3.o,  of  bromine  80,  and  of  iodine,  12.5; 
and  now,  if  the  atomic  weights  of  chlorine  and  iodine 
be  added  together  and  divided  by  two,  the  result 
will  be  the  atomic  number  for  bromine.  Hence  it 
follows,  if  we  could  cause  the  union  of  half  an  atom 
of  chlorine  with  half  an  atom  of  iodine,  we  might 
hope  to  get,  to  form,  to  create  an  atom  of  bromine!” 

At  ordinary  temperatures  bromine  is  a liquid 
body,  which  when  in  quantity  appe.ars  of  a blackish- 
red  colour,  but  when  examined  in  thin  layers  hya- 
cinth red.  It  is  very  a'olatile,  giving  off,  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  reddish  v.apours.  At  — 8°  Fahr. 
( — 22°‘2  C.)  it  conge.als  to  a yellowish-brown,  brittle, 
lamellar,  cry.stalline  mass,  which  remains  solid  when 
the  temperature  is  raised  to  10°  Fahr.  ( — 12°‘2  C.). 
Bromine  boils  at  137°  I'^ahr.  (58°'3  C.)— Andrews — 
giving  off  vapour  of  the  density,  .according  to  MiT- 
SCUERI.ICII,  of  5'54,  100  cubic  inches  of  which  at  G0° 
Fahr.  (15°‘5  C.)  weigh  ir)7'25  grains. 

Like  the  other  element.iry  bodies,  it  is  not  altered 
by  heat  .and  light,  and  is  a non-conductor  of  elec- 
tricity. It  is  soluble  in  w.ater,  alcohol,  and  ether; 
it  is  a powerful  bleaching  element,  destroying,  like 
chlorine,  tlie  blue  of  indigo. 

Org.anic  matters  are  acted  upon  by  it.  and  it  is 
very  destructive  to  animal  life.  It  stains  the  skin 
yellow,  but  less  intensely  th.an  iodine,  and  the  colour 
soon  disappe.ars. 

Bromine  is  very  volatile ; a drop  put  into  a flask  soon 
fills  it  with  vapour,  resembling  that  of  fuming  nitric 
acid,  and  a taper  plunged  into  it  burns  for  some 
moments,  with  a flame  green  .at  the  base  and  red  at 
the  top,  as  with  chlorine,  and  is  then  extinguished. 

No  .anhydrous  oxide  of  bromine  is  known,  and  of 
its  oxygen  acids,  the  existence  of  only  one.  bromic 
acid  (HBrOjj),  has  been  thoroughly  estoblished. 

Tin,  .arsenic,  antimony,  and  potassium  produce 
vivid  combustion  when  thrown  into  liquid  bromine, 
and  become  bromides.  Iron,  co[>per,  bismuth,  .and 
mercury,  combine  quietly  with  the  vapour  of  bromine 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  if  heat  is  .applied,  with 
incandescence. 

Bromine  dissolves  sp.aringly  in  w.ater  and  alcohol, 
but  with  great  facility  in  ether. 

Bromine  replaces  part  of  the  hydrogen  in  many 
organic  compounds.  In  this  way  bromacetic  acid  is 
formed.  Steam  and  vapour  of  bromine  passed  through 
a red  hot  tube  yield  hydrobromic  acid  (II Br)  and 
oxygen. 

Bromine  is  found  in  all  sea  waters,  and  in  the 
water  of  salt  springs.  It  also  occurs,  together  with 
iodine,  in  the  ash  of  se.a-weed.  Bromide  of  silver  is 
found  native  in  Mexico  .and  Chib.  Some  fresh  water 


plants  have  been  found  to  contain  it  in  very  minute 
quantity. 

The  source  from  which  bromine  is  principally 
manufactured  is  bittern — the  mother  liquor  of  sea- 
water or  saline  springs,  from  which  the  chloride  of 
sodium  has  been  separated  by  crystallization.  Its 
extr.action  from  this  liquid,  though  not  a very  com- 
plicated process,  requires  delicate  attention.  Its 
separation  from  the  metals  with  which  it  may  be  in 
combination — sodium  or  magnesitim — is  dependent 
upon  the  greater  affinity  which  chlorine  has  for  these ; 
and  hence,  when  a current  of  this  gas  is  transmitted 
through  the  solution,  the  bromine  is  liberated  and  a 
chloride  of  the  metal  is  formed.  That  the  bromine 
is  disengaged  is  known  by  the  orange-yellow  tint  it 
communicates.  Care  must  be  taken  that  an  excess 
of  the  chlorine  is  not  used  in  liberating  it,  lest  a por- 
tion might  be  expelled.  If  the  liquor  be  now  boiled 
in  a close  vessel,  red  vapours  of  bromine  are  evolved, 
which  are  condensed  into  the  liquid  state  in  a re- 
ceiver surrounded  with  ice.  The  bromine  is  after- 
wards purified  by  solution  in  ether.  This  process  is 
not  commercially  available. 

The  method  now  most  commonly  employed  is  as 
follows ; — 

Having  deprived  the  mother  liquor  of  sea  water  or 
brine  of  as  much  of  its  salt  as  possible,  by  evapora- 
tion and  crystallization,  chlorine  is  developed  in  the 
liquor,  which  now  contains  the  bromine  principally 
as  magnesium  bromide,  by  acting  upon  peroxide  of 
m.anganese  (Mn02)  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  if 
sufficient  Siilt  still  remains  in  the  mother  lie,  sulphuric 
acid  may  be  substituted. 

Kreuznach  uses  1 ounce  of  the  binoxide  and  5 
or  6 of  commercial  hydrochloric  acid  to  about  4 
qinarts  of  the  mother  liquor,  and  distils  the  whole 
slowly  by  the  he.at  of  a sand-bath  as  long  as  vapours 
of  bromine  are  evolved.  To  .avoid  loss  by  the  for- 
m.ation  of  hydrobromic  acid  through  decomposition 
of  the  magnesium  bromide  by  water  during  con- 
centration, Desfos.ses  recommends  previous  satura- 
tion of  the  mother  liquor  with  chtilk. 

Bromine  is  also  extracted  from  the  mother  liquor 
from  the  ashes  of  se.awecds  {varec).  After  the 
separation  of  the  alkaline  chlorides  and  sulphate, 
the  liquid  confiiins  iodine  and  bromine  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  8 of  the  former  to  1 of  the  latter. 
The  iodine  is  precipitated  by  passing  a current  of 
chlorine  until  no  precipitate  is  given  on  testing  a 
sample  of  the  liquor  (after  filtration)  with  a solution 
of  chlorine  or  iodide  of  potas.sium.  Sometimes  the 
iodine  is  precipitated  (.as  cupreous  iodide  and  free 
iodine)  by  a mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphate 
of  copper.  The  reaction  is : — 

Sulphate  of  Sodium  So<Uum  Cuprous 

Copiter.  Iodide.  Sulphate.  Iodide. 

Cu.^S04  + 2NaI  = NajSU4  + + I. 

The  filtered  liquor  contains  the  bromine,  .and  is 
submitted  to  distillation  with  a mixture  of  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  .acid  and  binoxide  of  manganese,  in 
the  manner  jireviously  described. 

The  crude  bromine  obtained  from  any  of  the 
above  sources  is  distilled  over  chloride  of  cidcium, 
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and  the  aqueous  distillate  well  shaken  with  ether: 
to  the  ethereal  solution  caustic  potash  is  added  till 
all  colour  disappears  (broinate  and  bromide  of 
potassium  are  formed),  and  is  then  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  ignited  in  a crucible,  when  the  whole 
of  the  bromate  is  conveided  into  bromide  of  potas- 
sium. From  bromide  of  potassium,  free  bromine  is 
obtained  by  distillation  with  suitable  quantities  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  binoxide. 

Or  the  mother  liquor  of  the  varec,  free  from 
iodine,  may  be  neutralized  witli  baryta,  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  residue  calcined;  it  then  con- 
tains a mixture  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  barium, 
from  which  the  latter  may  be  separated  by  solution 
in  concentrated  alcohol  (in  which  bromium  chloride 
is  insoluble).  The  barium  bromide  is  then  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  binoxide  as  in 
the  other  cases. 

Lelsler  separates  bromine  from  mother  liquors 
containing  it,  by  adding  bichromate  of  potassium 
and  an  acid,  and  heating  tlie  mixture.  The  bromine 
is  volatilized  and  is  collected  in  a condenser  filled 
with  scrap  iron.  The  bromide  of  iron  formed  is 
dissolved  by  the  condensed  steam,  and  runs  off  from 
the  receiver;  from  it  free  bi'omine,  or  any  de.sired 
bromine  compound,  can  be  procured  by  the  usual 
processes. 

Bromine  is  u.sed  for  photographic  purposes;  in 
medicine;  and  as  bromides  of  ethyl,  methyl,  and 
amyl,  for  making  Hofmann’s  blues,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  aliznrine  from  anthracene,  &c.  For 
further  details  of  the  mode  of  preparation  see  Iodine. 

CADMIUM. — See  Paints  and  Pigments. 

CALICO-PRINTING.— See  Dyeing. 

CANDLE. — Chandelle,  Bouqie,  French;  Licht,  Tal- 
glidiU  tallow  candle,  Kcrze,  wax  candle,  German. — 
The  principal  materials  used  for  making  candles  are 
tallow  (i.e.,  clarified  animal  fats),  palm  oil,  jiaraffin, 
and  wax. 

The  researches  of  Chevreul  and  Braconnot  have 
made  it  clear  that  fats,  as  they  occur  in  nature,  are 
a mixture  of  the  simple  fluid  and  solid  fats,  olein, 
stearin,  and  margarin,  in  variable  proportions,  the 
fusibility  of  the  compound  fat  varying  as  the  solid 
or  liquid  constituents  preponderate.  F ats  are  divided 
into  tliree  classes — 1,  unsaponifiable  fats ; 2,  saponi- 
fiable fats;  3,  fatty  acids,  or  soap  acids. 

Unsaponifiable  fats  (such  as  paraffin)  remain  un- 
changed after  boiling  with  aqueous  potash. 

Sajionifiable  fats  (glycerides)  when  boiled,  or  left 
long  in  contact  with  alkaline  solutions,  are  resolved 
gradually  into — 1,  fatty  acids,  which  unite  with  the 
alkali  and  form  a soap  salt ; and  2,  glycerin. 

The  fatty  acids  combine  with  most  bases  to  form 
salts,  and  can  be  displaced  by  stronger  acids ; they 
therefore  are  classed  as  organic  acids.  They  are 
divided  by  their  respective  boiling  points  into  volatile 
fatty  acids  and  fixed  fatty  acids. 

These  results  of  Ciievreul  have  been  confirmed 
and  extended  by  Berthelot  and  Hlintz. 

Berthelot  has  succeeded  in  reproducing  fats  by 
the  direct  union  of  the  fatty  acid  and  glycerin,  water 
being  thrown  out  of  combination.  Heintz  has 


i corroborated  most  of  Ciievreul’s  work,  and  has 
shown  that  the  fats  in  tallow  and  palm  oil  consist 
I essentially  of  stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic  acids,  in  com- 
bination with  glycerin — stearin,  palmitin,  and  olein 
are  therefore  glycerides ; but  differs  from  him  by 
regarding  the  margaric  acid,  obtained  by  the  saponi- 
fication of  natural  fats,  as  a compound  of  palmitic 
and  stearic  acids. 

Stearin  yields  95'7  per  cent,  of  stearic  acid 
(CjglIggO.,),  melting  at  166°'5  Fahr.  (G9°'2  C). 
Balmitin  yields  94'8  per  cent,  of  palmitic  acid 
(Cjgllg^Og),  melting  at  143°-6  Fahr.  (62°-0  C).  Olein 
yields  90’3  per  cent,  of  oleic  acid  (CjgHgj^Oq),  which 
is  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Tallow. — Beef  and  mutton  tallow  are  the  animal 
fats  most  used  for  candle-making.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  stearin,  palmitin,  and  olein,  the  stearin 
having  the  predominance,  but  varying  in  quantity 
with  the  species  of  the  animal  (beef  contains  less  than 
mutton  tallow),  its  age,  and  kind  of  food. 

Beef  fat  or  tallow  has  a yellowish  colour  and  a 
peculiar  odour;  it  is  hard  and  brittle,  dissolves  in 
about  40  parts  of  alcohol,  and  melts  at  100°  Fahr. 
(37°-7  C.). 

Mutton  suet  or  sheep  fat,  when  fresh,  has  very 
little  odour,  though  it  acquires  in  a short  time  a 
rancid  smell,  probably  from  decomposition  of  traces 
of  albuminous  matter,  and  also  of  the  olein ; this 
smell  is  stronger  if  the  suet  be  exposed  to  the  air. 
It  fuses  between  100°  apd  106°Fahr.  (37°-7  to41°-l  C.); 
it  is  white,  hard,  and  brittle ; quite  insoluble  in 
water,  and  only  partially  so  in  alcohol,  100  parts  of 
which,  at  a density  of  0'820,  and  boiling  temperature, 
take  up  only  about  2‘3  of  the  fat.  Mutton  suet 
solidifies  at  100°  Fahr.  (37°-7  C.);  but  in  so  doing  its 
temperature  rises  to  111°  Fahr.  (43°'8  C.). 

Lard  or  hogs’  fat  has  of  late  years  been  much 
employed  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufactime 
of  candles,  the  olein  being  removed.  The  quality  of 
the  lard  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  animals’  food  ; 
for  instance,  the  fat  of  hogs  fed  upon  potatoes  or 
grain  is  hard,  and  possesses  great  body.  When  the 
animals  are  fed  upon  malt,  their  lard  is  next  in 
quality  to  the  preceding ; but  the  fat  of  such  as  con- 
sume distillers’  wash  contains  very  little  body ; and 
is  besides  soft,  oleaginous,  and  of  a yellowish  colour. 
It  fuses  at  81°  Fahr.  (27° -2  C.). 

All  of  these  fats  are  separated  from  the  cellular 
tissue  and  other  matters  by  heat ; the  lower  the  effec- 
tive temperature  used  the  better  will  be  the  tallow. 
The  operation  is  technically  termed  “rendering;” 
the  department  where  the  work  is  conducted  was 
formerly  called  a “ foundry.” 

The  best  time  to  render  animal  fat  is  while  it  is 
fresh  ; for  when  allowed  to  remain  for  a time  before 
being  worked,  more  especially  if  undried,  it  under- 
goes partial  decomposition,  which  renders  its  after 
working  into  fine  tallow  very  difficult. 

The  rc(iuisites  for  a foundiy  for  purifying  tallow 
and  other  fats  are,  a drying-house,  steam-jackets  or 
boilers,  tubs,  and  presses.  The  fresh  fat  is  strung 
up  in  the  drying-house  to  harden  it  and  to  drive  off. 
the  moisture.  In  a weU-aired  chamber  long  horizon- 
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tal  rafters  are  supported  either  by  cords  or  upright 
pillars,  and  upon  these  the  rough  tallow  is  strung 
till  it  becomes  dry.  The  tiillow  is  then  minced  by 
appropriate  machinery.  In  large  foundries  this  is 
done  by  steam  machinery;  but  in  small  melting 
works  the  tallow  is  chopped  by  a lever  knife  fixed 
upon  a table. 

The  minced  tallow  is  collected  in  a basket,  and 
taken  to  the  melting  vat  or  boiler  for  the  purpose  of 
melting  it. 

In  small  factories  the  boiler  is  a copper 
vessel,  so  set  that  the  flame  from  the 
furnace  comes  in  contact  with  its  bottom 
only ; this  is  to  prevent  possible  carbon- 
ization. To  keep  the  “ unrendered”  fat 
from  contact  with  the  heated  metal,  a 
certain  quantity  of  melted  tallow,  or  a 
layer  of  water,  is  always  retained  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler. 

The  lower  part  of  the  boiler  is  generally 
the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone,  but  the 
sides  slope  inwards  towards  its  mouth,  to 
prevent  inconvenience  from  the  spirting 
of  the  melted  suet.  The  chopped  tallow 
is  thrown  into  the  boiler,  and  the  fii'e  so 
fed  as  to  communicate  a moderate  heat. 

As  soon  as  the  bath  of  rendered  tallow  on 
the  bottom  of  the  copper  becomes  melted, 
the  entire  contents  are  kept  regularly 
stirred,  till  the  fat  is  completely  separated  from 
the  membranes  which  constitute  the  cells  and  adipose 
tissue.  These  contract  after  having  burst  and  emptied 
themselves,  and  rise  to  the  surface.  They  are  techni- 
cally termed  “cracklings.”  When  the  melting  is 
complete  the  rough  tallow  is  ladled  out  into  a large 
tub,  whence  it  is  afterwards  removed  to  small  ones, 
arranged  on  the  floor  of  the  foundry  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  boiler.  A simple  filter,  consisting 
of  a wicker  or  wire  basket  thickly  woven,  or  a brass 
wire-gauze  sieve,  is  placed  on  the  tub  to  prevent  the 
cracklings  from  passing  through.  Some  melters  press 
a filter  sieve  of  coarse  wire  into  the  melting  vat,  and 
ladle  out  the  liquid  which  rises  through  its  meshes, 
pas.sing  it  afterwards  through  a finer  sieve  placed 
upon  the  tub.  Before  distributing  the  melted  fat 
into  the  smaller  tubs,  the  contents  of  the  larger  one 
are  allowed  to  deposit  any  impui'ities  that  may  have 
passed  through  the  sieve,  but  the  tallow  must  not  be 
allowed  to  solidify. 

After  all  the  liquid  fat  is  removed  the  “ crack- 
lings,” which  still  retain  some  fat,  are  thrown  into 
boiling  water;  this  melts  the  fat,  which  floats  to 
the  surface,  when  it  is  ladled  out  and  boiled,  to 
remove  water  from  the  suet ; the  cracklings  remain- 
ing on  the  sieves  and  deposited  in  the  tub  arc  treated 
in  a similar  manner.  The  whole  of  the  water  cannot 
be  thus  separated,  and  therefore  recourse  is  had  to 
heat  and  pressure.  Hydraulic  presses,  heated  by 
steam  pipes,  are  commonly  used. 

The  cracklings  are  introduced  while  warm,  and 
the  power  of  the  press  exerted  as  long  as  any  fat 
exudes.  I’he  residuary  cake,  wdiich  is  known  as 
“ greaves,”  is  sold  <as  food  for  dogs  and  swine. 

VOt,.  T 


An  ingenious  mode  of  tallow  melting  has  been 
devised  by  D’Arcet  ; it  has,  however,  the  some- 
what serious  drawback  that  the  residues  are  useless 
as  food  for  animals. 

A jacketed  copper  pan,  closed  in  at  the  top  and 
of  suflicieut  strength  to  resist  50  lbs.  internal  pres- 
sure on  the  square  inch,  is  used  as  melting  vat.  The 
chopped  suet  is  introduced  through  a man-hole  in 
the  lid,  and  steam  passed  into  the  jacket.  Sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  from  20  to  50  parts  of  water 
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Fie-  2. 

(according  to  the  quality  of  the  rough  fat),  is  then 
added  in  the  proportion  of  1 part  dilute  acid  to  100 
parts  of  fat,  ami  the  lid  of  the  pan  firmly  secured. 
The  mixture  is  allowed  to  boil  for  several  hours,  the 
temperature  being  kept  at  from  220°  to  230°  Fahr. 
(105°  to  110°  C.).  The  animal  membranes  dissolve  | 
in  the  sulphuric  acid,  whilst  the  purified  fat  separates 
and  floats  on  the  top  of  the  acidulated  water.  The 
tallow  is  drawn  off  by  a taj)  at  a suitable  height,  the 
tube  of  which  pierces  through  the  jacket  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  pan,  where  it  is  continued  by  a flexible 
tube  attached  to  a float,  so  balanced  as  always  to  be 
kept  at  the  boundary  of  the  two  liquids. 

65 
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By  this  process  S.’S  per  cent,  of  pure  white  tallow 
can  be  extracted  from  ordinary  rough  fat. 

Melting  by  fii-e  yields  only  80  per  cent,  of  tallow, 
which  is,  moreover,  apt  to  be  discoloured  by  char- 
ring. 

Fouchi':\s  process  is  an  adaptation  of  D'Arcet’s. 
Fig.  1 shows  a vertical  section  of  the  melting  pan, 
and  Fig.  2 is  a horizontal  section  (across  the  line, 
1—2,  Fig.  1). 

The  pan  is  furnished  with  a rivetted  copper  dome, 
B,  which  is  provided  with  a manhole,  C,  through 
which  the  fat  is  introduced.  The  lid  of  the  manhole 
is  lifted  by  a chain  passing  over  a pulley ; to  the 
other  end  of  the  chain  a balancing  weight  is  attached. 
l>  D shows  an  opening  through  which  the  progress 


' of  the  operation  can  be  observed.  The  lid  is  secure  J 
by  a screw  passing  through  the  arm.  n.  The  vapours 
are  conducted  away  by  the  pipe,  r.  access  to  which 
is  gained  by  opening  the  tap,  0.  On  the  cap,  E,  is  a 
safety-valve,  h r,  with  weight  attached.  The  con- 
denser, u,  stops  the  greater  part  of  the  vapours 
given  off ; the  remainder  pass  by  into  the  chimney 
shaft.  V V is  a gauge  showing  the  contents  of  u. 
The  boiler  is  heated  by  the  steim  worm,  F,  sup- 
ported just  above  the  bottom  of  the  pan  by  the 
stays,  G (Fig.  2).  The  steam  passes  in  at  i i,  and  the 
condensed  water  returns  through  N i to  the  boiler. 
The  fat  is  kept  in  motion  by  a steam  jet  issuing 
from  the  small  pipe,  ii  h.  The  vessel  is  emptied  by 
I lowering  the  tube,  J (which  has  a sieve  at  its  upper 
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( ml)  until  it  falls  into  the  position  shown  by  the 
dott ‘d  line.  The  drawing-off  tap  is  shown  at  v. 
'the  pan  is  emptied  of  the  acidulated  water  by  the 
1 ipe,  K. 

1000  lbs.  of  rough  fat  and  80  lbs.  of  water  are 
first  introduced,  and  then  2 lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  of 
(.(1°  Fahr.,  diluted  with  IG  lbs.  of  water.  The  steam 
must  have  the  temperature  of  255°  Fahr.  (about 
45  lbs.  pressure  per  square  inch).  In  the  vessel 
.ts  df  half  this  pressui’o  is  sufficient,  and  the  safety- 
valve  on  E is  allowed  to  blow  off  when  this  is  reached. 
The  rendered  tallow  is  run  off  by  the  pipe,  Z,  which 
has  a sieve  at  the  top  to  keep  off  coarse  impurities. 

EvraI’.d  of  Douai  uses  a weak  solution  of  caustic 
soda  in  place  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  break  up  the  fat 
Cells. 


j The  rough  fat  is  placed  in  an  ordinary  cylimlrical 
i melting  coiiper,  heated  by  a furnace,  or  by  steam, 
with  I to  1‘5  per  cent,  of  soda  dissolved  in  much 
water.  The  boiling  alkaline  liquor  penetrates  the 
nuMiibranes  and  breaks  them  up.  so  that  the  melting 
fat  readily  escapes  from  its  enveloping  tissue.  'P.he 
teiuperature  is  never  allowed  to  exceed  212°  Fahr. 
(100°  C.). 

Fig.  3 represents  six  vats  for  tallow  melting  by 
steam,  seconded  by  the  use  of  alkaline  liquor.  The 
steam  pipe,  by  which  the  ebullition  is  effected,  is 
visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  three  upper  vessels. 

The  heating  is  effected  by  simply  passing  high- 
pressure  steam  through  the  bottom  of  the  vessels 
I into  the  centre  of  the  mass  of  fat. 

I Tallow  as  it  comes  from  the  melters  is  gonerallj 
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of  a bad  colour,  besides  being  more  or  less  rancid; 
it  has  therefore  to  be  purified  before  manufactur- 
ing it  into  candles.  Various  processes  have  been 
tried  at  different  periods  for  this  purpose.  By 
Watt’s  process  the  tidlow  is  bleached  by  mixing 
with  it  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  together  with 
bichromate  of  potassium  and  oxalic  acid.  Wlicn 
the  fat  is  nearly  melted  in  the  steaming  tub  the 
nitric  acid  is  added  in  the  ratio  of  1 lb.  to  a ton 
of  tidlow ; but  before  introducing  it,  it  is  diluted  with 
1 quart  of  water  and  2 ounces  of  alcohol,  naphtha, 
ether,  or  spirit  of  turpentine,  the  whole  being  then 
boiled  for  half  an  hour;  after  which  the  fat  is  washed 
to  free  it  from  any  particles  of  the  materiids  em- 
ployed in  the  purification.  In  this  process  the 
materiids  taken  seem  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  each 
other,  for,  whilst  the  bichromate  o"  potassium  and 
nitric  acid  supply  oxygen  for  bleaching  the  fat,  the 
oxalic  acid  and  alcohol,  or  other  liquor,  divest  these 
compounds,  or  the  fat,  of  oxygen ; however,  the 
patentee  alleges  that  the  intended  effects  are  pro- 
duced to  satisfaction. 

A very  effective  process,  which  the  editor  had  the 
opportunity  of  watching  for  some  years,  is  to  melt 
the  tallow  in  any  convenient  vessel,  over  which  a 
hood  connected  with  the  chimney  shaft  is  fixed  to 
carry  off  the  disagreeable  smell,  and  heating  it  by 
steam  of  greater  or  less  pressure,  from  170°  to  2110° 
Fahr,  Streams  of  air  are  then  forced  through  the 
molten  tidlow  by  means  of  perforated  pipes  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  iind  a blowing  appanitus 
to  which  they  are  connected.  Unless  the  colour  of 
the  tidlow  is  very  bad,  its  bleaching  will  be  effected 
in  ten  to  fifteen  hours.  Even  palm  oil  subjected  to 
this  tre.atment  is  brought  to  a cream  colour  in  about 
twenty-four  hours. 

Some  candlemakers  improve  upon  this  method  by 
adding  carbonate  of  potassium  to  the  melted  fat, 
agitating  it,  allowing  it  to  repose,  and  when  the 
whole  of  the  sedimentary  matter  has  settled  down, 
then  blowing  the  air  through  it  as  above. 

By  V'a  T.sox’.s  process  the  purification  is  effected  by 
permanganate  of  potassium  (K.jMn^Og),  “chameleon 
mineral.”  'I'he  purifying  element  in  this  case,  as  in 
those  processes  already  described,  is  oxygen.  In 
the  pre.sent  case  this  is  derived  from  the  reduction  of 
the  jiermanganic  acid  to  sestpiioxide  of  manganese, 
i.c..  manganic  oxide  (Mn^O.,).  The  bleaching  is 
executed  by  melting  the  fat  in  a leadtm  or  wooden 
tank  by  means  of  steatn,  and  gradually  mixing  it 
with  a solution,  in  which  the  perm  inganate  is  dis- 
solved to  the  amount  of  about  l-20th  of  the  weight 
of  the  fat  taken.  When  both  are  intimately  mixed 
by  brisk  agitation,  a sufficient  quantity  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  to  communicate  a slightly  .acid  reac- 
tion is  .added,  m order  to  set  free  the  permanganic 
.acid  of  the  chameleon  miner.d;  the  whole  is  then 
briskly  stirred  for  about  an  hour,  during  which  time 
the  temperature  of  the  mixture  should  be  nuiintained 
at  between  l.")0°  and  212"  Fahr.  (G5°‘5  to  100°  C.),  as 
m.ay  seem  desirable.  'I’he  contents  of  the  tank  arc 
then  allowed  to  rest,  that  the  oily  matters  and  the 
acid  solution  m.ay  separate,  the  former  rising  to  the 

surface,  from  which  it  is  drawn  off  into  another 
vessel,  and  remelted  in  a fresh  quantity  of  hot  water 
and  cooled,  for  the  purpose  of  washing  it.  From 
time  to  time  samples  must  be  taken  from  the  bath 
of  melted  fat,  and  cooled,  to  observe  if  the  proper 
degree  of  whiteness  is  attained ; and  if  extra  purified 
tallow  is  to  be  produced,  a fresh  quantity  of  the 
chameleon  mineral  dissolved  in  water  may  be  added. 

Stearin  and  Stearic  Acid. — In  preparing  stearin 
and  stearic  acid  for  candles,  the  object  is  not  to 
obtain  these  bodies  in  a state  of  absolute  purity,  but 
to  have  them  as  free  as  possible  from  the  oleic  acid, 
glycerin,  and  fatty  acids  of  low  melting  points,  to 
which  they  are  united  in  the  natural  fats. 

Stearin,  Tristearin,  Stearate  of  Glyceryl 

1 ^3‘ — Chevreul’s  stearin 

is  obtained  from  mutton  suet  or  tallow  by  dissolving 
it  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  recrystidlizing  the  fat  which 
separates  out,  till  the  boiling  point  becomes  con- 
stant. Lecanu  melts  mutton  fat  in  the  water  bath 
with  its  own  weight  of  ether,  stirring  all  the  time, 
and  subjects  the  mass  when  cold  to  strong  pressure, 
to  remove  the  fluid  constituents  of  the  fat,  and 
recrystallizes  tiU  the  melting  point  rises  to  G2°  C. 
After  thirty-two  crystallizations,  however,  the  fat 
thus  treated  is  still  a mixture  of  tristearin  and  tri- 
palmitin.  According  to  Bonis  .and  Bimental  pure 
tristearin  may  be  separated  from  Bridonia  tallow  by 
recrystallization,  and  yields  by  saponification  an  acid 
having  the  melting  point  of  stearic  acid.  It  is  a 
white  substance,  and  as  it  deposits  from  alcohol  it 
forms  snow-white,  glistening  scales ; it  is  not  greasy 
to  the  touch,  is  easily  powdered,  and  melts  at  125° 
Fahr.  (61°'6  C.).  It  readily  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol 
and  ether,  but  is  ahiiost  insoluble  in  water  and  ether 
in  the  cold. 

Stearic  Acid,  CisIIggO^  = Q.— This 

acid  is  readily  obtained  by  saponifying  stearin  with 
potassium  hydrate,  decomposing  the  soap  formed 
with  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  collecting  the  flocculent 
stearic  acid  uiion  a filter,  washing  it  with  cold  alco- 
hol, .and  dissolving  in  boiling  alcohol.  'I’he  solution 
thus  obtained  is  set  aside  to  cool,  when  the  stearic 
acid  crystallizes  out  in  white  glistening  needles  or 
leaflets,  which  appear  under  the  microscope  .as  elon- 
gated lozenge-shaped  pl.ates.  It  is  inodorous  and 
tasteless,  does  not  feel  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  dis- 
solves in  all  proportions  in  boiling  alcohol  ami  ether, 
from  which  it  separates  on  cooling.  It  melts  at 
about  157°  Fahr.  (()9°'4  C.)  to  a colourless  oil,  which 
on  cooling  solidifies  to  a white,  scaly,  crystalline 
mass.  Impure  stearic  acid  crystallizes  in  needles. 
'I'he  alcoholic  solution  of  stearic  acid  gives  a slightly 
acid  reaction  with  blue  litmus  paper;  it  decomposes 
alkaline  carbonates  to  t'le  amount  of  one-half  in  the 
cold,  and  completely  at  the  boiling  point  It  burns 
like  wax,  and  forms  the  chief  ingredient  of  stearin 
candles,  to  which  reference  will  be  hereafter  made. 

'I'he  most  convenient  way  of  preparing  stearic  acid 
is  the  following: — Beef  or  mutton  tallow  is  saponi- 
fied with  soda  liquor,  the  soap  decomposed  by  lieat- 
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ing  with  water  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  when 
cold  the  fatty  acids  removed  and  washed  with  water. 
I'hey  are  then  dissolved  in  as  small  a quantity  of  hot 
alcohol  as  possible.  On  cooling  the  stearic  acid 
separates,  the  oleic  acid  remaining  in  solution.  After 
draining  the  precipitated  stearic  acid,  it  is  subjected 
to  strong  iiressure,  redissolved  in  alcohol,  and,  after 
cooling,  pressed  as  before.  Pure  stearic  acid  is 
obtained  by  fractional  precipitation  with  acetate  of 
lead,  barium,  or  magnesium,  wlien  the  stearate 
separates  before  the  salt  of  palmitic  acid. 

Ciievrei'l’s  inve.stigation  on  the  fats  was  the  first 
step  towards  the  employment  of  stearic  acid  and 
stearin  in  the  jireparation  of  candles;  additional 
information  was  added  to  that  derived  from  the 
researches  of  this  chemist  by  the  labours  of  Bracox- 
NOT  and  otlujrs ; and  ultimately  the  tallow  treated 
according  to  the  jirocesses  pointed  out  by  them,  and 
divested  of  its  olein  and  glycerin,  was  used  for  the 
making  of  candles  by  Cambaceres.  The  manufac- 
ture, however,  did  not  succeed  on  account  of  the 
imperfections  of  the  methods  adopted,  which  were 
such  that  better  illuminating  materials  could  be  pro- 
cured at  a less  cost  than  the  new  patent  candles.  On 
the  Societe  d’Encouragement  offering  a premium  of 
4000  francs  to  the  person  who  would  discover  a 
means  of  manufacturing  a cheap,  and  at  the  same 
time  good  candle,  the  spirit  of  inquiiy  was 
excited  by  the  munificent  reward,  and  as  the  result 
a great  improvement  took  place,  which  much  lowered 
the  cost  of  candles,  while  in  point  of  quality  they 
were  considerably  improved,  instead  of  being  de- 
teriorated. From  time  to  time  various  alterations 
have  since  been  introduced  in  the  method  of  working. 

Gay-Lussac's  patent,  in  18:^5,  specified  that  the 
fat,  after  being  rendered,  should  be  boiled  with  solu- 
tions of  either  jiotash  or  soda,  in  order  to  form  a soap, 
and  to  remove  the  glycerin  with  which  the  fatty  acids 
are  united.  The  soap  thus  produced  was  next  to  be 
decomposed  by  an  acid,  in  a capacious  vessel,  and  in 
the  presence  of  much  water,  the  whole  being  heated 
by  steam  injected  in  any  convenient  way,  and  kept 
well  agitated  during  the  operation.  After  the  decom- 
position was  completed,  the  contents  of  the  vessel 
were  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  some  time,  till  the 
fatty  acids  collected  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 
which  could  bo  drawn  off  by  a discharge-cock  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tub,  carrying  with  it  the  alkaline  salts 
resulting  from  the  deconqiosition  of  the  soap.  To 
free  the  fatty  acids  conqiletely  from  any  traces  of  the 
alkali  or  saline  substances,  a quantity  of  fresh  water 
was  thrown  in  upon  the  fat,  the  steam  again  allowed 
to  enter,  and  the  contents  of  the  tub  agitated  as 
before  ; and  after  a short  time  the  whole  was  left  to 
cool,  and  finally  the  water  drawn  off  from  the  solid 
layer  of  fatty  bodies.  The  mass  was  then  submitted 
to  considerable  pressure,  in  an  a])paratus  similar  to 
that  used  in  extracting  oil  from  seeds,  by  which  means 
the  liquid  oleic  acid  was  discharged,  leaving  crude 
stearic  acid  mixed  with  other  fatty  acids.  Margaric 
acid  wfis  formerly  supposed  to  be  among  those,  but 
this  was  shown  by  IIeintz  to  be  only  a mixture  of 
palmitic  and  similar  fatty  acids  of  lower  melting 


points.  Lime  is  now  employed  instead  of  potash 
and  soda,  to  set  free  the  glycerin,  and  form  lime 
salts  with  the  several  fatty  acids.  This  greatly  lessens 
the  price  of  stearin  candles. 

The  vessels  employed  in  conducting  these  opera- 
tions in  most  factories,  are  large  wooden  tuns  closely 
covered,  and  into  which  a steam-pipe  enters  from 
an  adjacent  boiler.  The  suet  or  rendered  tallow  is 
introduced  into  these  tuns  and  melted  ; then  pumped 
out  into  a second  tun  of  a similar  construction,  but 
supplied  with  machinery  for  agitating  tlie  contents. 

The  decomposing  or  saponifying  tun  is  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  woodcut — Fig.  4.  It  is  con- 
structed of  oak,  well  bound  with  stout  iron  hoops, 
and  covered  tightly.  In  the  centre  of  the  tun  a 
shaft.  A,  to  which  a bevelled  cog-wdieel,  gearing  into 
another  fixed  on  the  main  shaft  from  a steam-engine, 
but  wdiich  is  not  shown  in  the  drawing,  is  appended. 
In  the  interior  of  the  tun  four  brass  arms,  <1,  studded 
with  large  teeth,  extend  from  the  shaft,  turning 
round  with  the  motion  of  the  axis,  and  keeping  the 
contents  in  brisk  agitation. 


Fig.  4. 


Heat  is  communicated  by  means  of  a convoluted 
steam-pipe  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  perforated 
with  small  holes.  This  pipe  is  furnished  with  a 
stopcock,  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  off  the  steam, 
or  otherwise  regulating  it. 

In  tliis  tun,  the  hydrate  of  lime  is  mixed  with  the  fat 
in  the  proiiortion  of  15  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  the 
lime  being  made  into  a moderately  thick  cream  with 
water — gallon  to  1 lb.  of  lime.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  have  the  caustic  lime  as  pure  as  possible  : if 
it  be  not  properly  caustic,  an  increased  amount  of 
acid  will  be  required  to  neutralize  it.  When  there 
are  many  impurities  in  the  lime  these  are  with 
difficulty  separated  from  the  mixed  acids  afterwards. 
Having  thoroughly  blended  the  cream  of  lime  with 
the  tallow  in  the  decomposing  tun,  the  cover  of 
which  is  fastened  down  tightly,  the  steam  is  tui-ned 
on  and  allowed  to  play  upon  the  contents  for  six 
hours,  keeping  the  whole  constantly  agitated  by  the 
aid  of  the  rotating  stirrers  provided  for  this  purpose  ; 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  combination  of  the  fatty 
acids  with  the  lime  is  generally  complete.  The  test 
by  which  the  workman  can  judge  whether  the  sap- 
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onification  is  perfect  is  to  take  out  a small  portion  of 
the  thick  mass,  and  allow  it  to  deposit  the  insoluble 
lime  soap ; the  supernatant  water  is  then  poured  off, 
and  the  subsided  matter  cooled  ; if  this  mass  appears 
smooth,  homogeneous,  and  semitransparent  through- 
out, makes  a sharp  noise  on  being  fractured,  and 
goes  into  powder  on  being  ground  in  a mortar,  there 
remains  no  undecomposed  fat.  The  steaming  in  the 
vessel  should  be  continued  till  the  contents  give  these 
reactions.  The  steam  is  then  shut  off,  and  a quantity 
of  cold  water  gradually  added,  keeping  the  machinery 
in  motion  during  the  time.  This  drenching  with 
colli  water  causes  the  insoluble  soap  to  assume  a 
granular  appearance,  and  take  up  the  glycerin,  and 
as  soon  as  this  is  effected  the  agitation  is  discon- 
tinued. When,  after  a short  interval,  tlie  whole  has 
settled,  the  water,  together  with  the  glycerin  of  the 
fat,  is  drawn  off  by  means  of  a plug  hole  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tun,  protected  on  the  inside  by  a sheet 
of  fine  copper,  wire  gauze,  or  cloth,  so  th.at  the  small 
particles  of  lime  soap  cannot  pass  out  when  the  plug 
is  removed.  As  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  water  has 
run  off,  the  outlet  is  stopped  up,  and  more  cold  water 
poured  upon  the  soap,  and  the  mixture  agitated;  this 
is  drawn  off  as  before. 

By  such  repeated  washings  the  whole  of  the 
glycerin  is  removed,  and  nothing  remains  but  the 
lime  compounds  with  the  stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic 
acids  of  the  fat,  together  with  the  slight  excess  of  lime 
which  may  have  been  taken  to  insure  complete  decom- 
position. 

The  next  stage  in  the  operations  is  the  decom- 
position of  the  soaps  and  the  removal  of  the  lime. 
This  is  done  by  the  addition  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  250  lbs.  of  acid, 
diluted  with  2000  lbs.  of  water  to  every  1000  lbs.  of 
fat  saponified.  The  dilute  acid  is  gradually  poured 
into  the  tun  upon  the  soap,  the  mixture  being  heated 
by  the  steam  coil  to  about  200®  F.ahr.  (93°’3  C.),  but 
no  higher,  and  the  whole  is  gently  agitated  till  the 
decomposition  is  complete — a point  ascertained  by 
the  disappearance  of  its  granular  structure  as  well 
as  by  the  fatty  bodies  rising  to  the  surface. 

Much  care  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  attendant 
during  this  period,  in  regulating  the  entrance  of  the 
steam,  for  if  the  temperature  becomes  too  high,  with 
the  presence  of  a strong  acid  and  exposure  to  air,  the 
colour  of  the  products  will  be  injured.  The  tun  may 
be  left  uncovered  during  the  decomposition  without 
any  disadvantage  arising,  ^^’hen  the  separation  of 
the  lime  is  complete,  the  contents  of  the  tun  are  left 
to  rest  for  some  time,  in  order  that  the  sulphate  of 
lime  may  be  entirely  taken  up  by  the  water,  and 
removed  from  the  fats  which  occupy  the  upper  strata. 
The  plug  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  tun  is  then  opened, 
and  the  solution  of  sul[)hate  of  lime,  with  any  other 
lime  salts  or  caustic  lime  that  may  be  held  mechani- 
cally in  the  liquid,  is  drawn  off.  Hot  water  is  then 
let  in,  anil  the  agitator  set  in  motion ; the  warm 
water  melts  the  fats,  and  the  separation  of  any  saline 
matter  or  excess  of  lime  is  facilitated.  After  the 
melting  and  agitation  has  been  continued  for  some 
time,  the  contents  are  idlowed  to  repose  as  before, 


and  after  the  water  and  any  impurities  have  settled 
to  the  bottom,  they  are  drawn  off  through  the  outlet. 
The  washing  is  continued  till  the  last  traces  of  the 
mineral  compounds  are  separated,  and  then  the  crude 
fatty  acids  reheated  to  the  melting  point,  and  drawn 
off  into  casks  or  trays  to  crystallize. 

The  trays  employed  are  made  of  tin,  and  have  a 
capacity  varying  from  16  to  20  inches  in  length,  10 
to  15  in  breadth,  and  2 to  3 inches  deep;  after 
being  charged  with  the  melted  fatty  bodies,  they  are 
ranged  upon  convenient  shelves  in  an  appropriate 
room,  the  temperature  of  which  stands  between  70° 
and  90°  Fahr.  (21°’l  to  32°‘2  C.) ; here  they  remain 
for  two,  three,  or  more  days,  till  the  stearic  and  palmitic 
acids,  &c.,  assume 

a crystalline  form.  5- 

or  “ granulate.” 

Oleic  acid  does 
not  solidify  at  this 
temperature,  and 
at  the  termination 
of  the  granulation 
it  may  be  ob- 
served upon  the 
solidified  matter 
on  the  trays  in  the 
form  of  drops  or 
exudations.  A 
very  ingenious 
method  of  filling 
the  granulating 
trays,  the  inven- 
tion of  M.  Bixet, 
is  shown  at  Fig.  5. 

When  the  mass 
in  the  tin  tray  has 
crystallized  or 
granulated  as  far 
as  po.ssible,  it  is 
removed  to  a 
nuachine,  where 
it  is  cut  into  thin 
slices  by  a knife 
attached  to  a re- 
volving wheel, 
against  which  the 
fatty  matter  is 
pressed.  The 
sheets  of  fatty 
acids  are  then  interlaid  with  coarse  matting  made  of 
jute  or  cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  each  of  the  cakes  may  be 
at  once  enveloped  in  a canvas  or  woollen  bag,  and 
placed  under  a hydraulic  press,  and  the  chief  part 
of  the  oleic  acid  expressed. 

When  placing  in  the  press  the  sheets  of  fat  inter- 
posed with  matting,  or  enveloped,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  coarse  bags,  plates  of  wrought  iron,  with 
turned  up  rims,  are  put  in  between  the  cloths  ,at 
regular  intervals  till  the  frame  is  filled ; the  sheet- 
iron  plates  prevent  the  whole  mass  from  being  blended 
too  tightly  together  by  the  great  pressure,  and  in  the 
channels  formed  by  the  rims  the  oleic  acid  is  collected. 

After  the  pumps  have  been  set  working,  and  the 
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pressure  has  been  exerted  till  no  more  fluid  exudes,  | 
the  machine  is  loosened  and  the  expressed  layers  ' 
taken  out.  The  fat,  by  means  of  this  compression,  j 
becomes  so  dense  and  hard  as  to  be  scarcely  marked 
by  the  nail.  The  cakes,  however,  still  retain  oleic 
and  palmitic  acids,  to  abstract  which  they  are  usually 
submitted  to  a second  compression,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  heat,  particularly  when  the  products  are 
required  for  the  best  kinds  of  stearic  acid  candles. 
The  cakes  are  inclosed  first  in  canvas  or  woollen 
bacfs,  and  afterwards  coarser  ones,  made  of  cocoa- 
nut  or  jute  fibre,  and  placed  between  iron  plates 
surrounded  by  hollow  frames. 

The  form  of  press  used  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  a is 
the  tube  by  which  water  is  forced  into  the  cylinder, 
C,  containing  the  hydraulic  piston.  A pressure 


I gauge,  s,  indicates  the  degree  of  compression.  P is 
' the  piston ; E e,  iron  frames  surrounding  the  bags 
j containing  the  cakes  of  crude  fatty  acids,  and  which 
are  heated  by  steam.  The  steam  enters  the  press  by 
the  pipe,  v,  on  opening  the  valve  controlled  by  the 
lever,  r r',  and  descends  the  tubes,  T,  which  are 
furnished  with  joints  allowing  the  frames  to  move 
to  and  fro.  After  a sufficient  amount  of  pressure 
the  fat  is  taken  out,  and  may  be  at  once  used 
for  candle  making.  It  then  constitutes  the  mixture 
of  stearic  and  palmitic  acids  known  as  stearin. 

If  any  further  purification  is  desired,  the  pressed 
cakes  of  fat  are  introduced  into  a large  covered  tub 
constructed  of  wood,  and  bound  firmly  with  strong 
iron  hoops ; into  this  vessel  steam  is  forced  during 
five  or  six  hours  ; it  is  then  shut  off,  and  when  suf- 


ficient time  has  elapsed  for  the  water  to  fall  to  the 
bottom,  the  layer  of  fatty  acids  is  conducted  into 
moulds  and  cooled. 

In  some  factories  the  whole  process  is  conducted 
by  hand.  The  tallow  is  placed  in  large  open  wooden 
vats  lined  with  lead,  and  heated  by  direct  injection 
of  steam  through  copper  pipes.  AVhen  the  fat  is 
melted,  milk  of  lime  is  added  in  tlie  proportion  of 
14  to  15  parts  of  lime  to  100  of  tallow.  The  mix- 
ture is  kept  boiling  for  eight  hours,  being  agitated 
from  time  to  time  with  a wooden  paddle. 

Steam  is  then  shut  off,  and  the  decomposition 
effected  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  lime  soap 
being  allowed  to  settle,  .and  the  sulphate  of  lime 
solution  run  off,  as  before  described.  Fig.  7 shows 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  plant,  the  vats  being 
so  arriinge  1 that  the  process  m.ay  be  constantly  going 
on  at  different  stiiges.  Wlien  the  decomposition  is 
complete  the  whole  mixture  is  left  till  the  next  day. 


when  the  still  liquid  fatty  acids  are  removed  by  a 
syph.on  to  the  washing  vats. 

To  De  Milly  much  of  the  present  prosperity 
of  the  candle-nuaking  trade  is  due.  He  was  the 
first  to  overcome  the  difficulty  arising  from  crystal- 
liz.ation  of  the  ste.aric  acid  in  the  candles  by  adding 
a small  qufintity  of  wax,  tlius  rendering  the  candles 
liomogeneous;  though  of  hate  ye.ars  solid  paraffin  has 
been  substituted  for  the  wax,  with  even  better  results. 
To  him  also  is  due  the  idea  of  Siiponification  by 
lime  instead  of  soda  (thus  lowering  the  cost  of 
the  process  very  materially) : also,  the  complete 
expression  of  the  oleic  acid  by  the  horizontal 
hydraulic  press,  aided  by  heat:  and  lastly,  the 
employment  of  boracic  acid  in  the  preparation  of 
the  wicks,  the  mode  now  universally  in  use  to  check 
the  too  rapid  combustion  of  the  cotton. 

! He  has  recently  reduced  the  amount  of  lime  used 
j for  the  StTponiflcation.  In  place  of  14  to  15  percent. 
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of  lime,  he  now  uses  only  from  2 to  4 per  cent  This 
great  reduction  he  effects  by  heating  tlie  milk  of 
lime  and  fat  to  341°'6  Falir.  (172°  C.)  by  steam 
of  1.50  lbs.  pressure,  which  has  the  temperature  of 
359°-6  Fahr.  (182°  C.) 

Tallow  treated  in  this  way  in  a steam  boiler  with 
2 per  cent,  of  lime  is  completely  saponified  in  seven 
hours.  On  withdrawing  the  contents  of  the  boiler, 
the  mixture  is  found  to  be  an  aqueous  solution  of 
glycerine,  free  faXty  acids,  and  a small  quantity  of  a 
lime  .soap.  This  method  of  saponification  is  very 
profitable,  in  consequence  of  so  much  less  sulphm-ic 
acid  being  necessary  for  the  decomposition  of  the 
lime  soa2i.  The  lime  soaf)  is  also  mucli  more  easy  to 


j deal  with  on  account  of  its  comparative  fluidity,  since 
I it  can  be  at  once  run  off  into  the  decomposing  vat. 

I Several  explanations  have  been  given  of  this  mode 
I of  working;  the  most  reasonable  appears  to  be  that 
j of  Wright  and  Foccmc,  who  show  that  water  is 
by  itself  at  a high  temperature  capable  of  causing  the 
I dissociation  of  fats  and  oils  into  glycerine  and  fatty 
acids.  A process  which  was  long  successfully  in  use 
(Tilgiimann’s),  in  which  the  use  of  lime  was  entirely 
dispensed  with,  dej^ended  on  this  fact. 

I Sulphuric  Acid  Process. — -In  1777  Achard  dis- 
covered that  neutral  fats  were  decomposed  by 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  In  1821,  when  the 
true  nature  of  fats  was  shown  by  (Jhevreul,  Cavex- 


TOX  drew  attention  to  Achard’s  experiments,  I 
pointing  out  the  analogy  between  the  action  of  j 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  alkalies  on  fatty  bodies.  The  | 
fatty  acids  set  free  by  the  sulphuric  acid  are, 
however,  mixed  with  carbonaceous  matter  which 
cannot  be  separated  by  chemical  means.  It  has, 
however,  been  found,  that  if  the  black  mixture  is 
submitted  to  distillation  with  tlie  help  of  a jet  of 
steam,  the  fatty  acids  are  carried  over  by  the  aqueous 
vapours,  and  stearic,  iialmitic,  and  oleic  acids, 
together  with  glycerin,  are  obtained  in  the  condenser 
free  from  colour  and  almost  inodorous. 

George  Gwyxxe,  in  1840,  j)atented  a process  for 
the  manufacture  of  stearic  acid  by  treatment  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  subsequent  distillation  by  means  of 
a vacuum  pan  similar  to  that  used  in  sugar  refining. 


In  1841  Dubrunfaut  really  solved  the  question  of 
distillation  by  assisting  the  volatUization  of  the  fatty 
acids  by  means  of  a current  of  steam  rushing  through 
the  black  quagma.  He,  however,  omitted  the  iirevi- 
ous  reaction  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  esseiiti.d 
to  success. 

In  1842  Price  & Co.  (really  Messrs.  Jones  & 
MJlsox)  took  out  a patent  for  the  distillation  of 
! fats  previously  acted  on  by  suljihuric  acid  or  by 
nitrous  gases.  In  a lecture  to  the  Society  of  x\.rts 
I Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  saj's: — “IVhile  .Tones  and  I were 
experimenting  under  this  patent  in  one  }iart  of  our 
works,  Mr.  George  Gwyxne  was  at  work  in  anotlier, 
with  a sm..ll  silver  retort  connected  with  an  air  pump. 
His  object  was  our  carrying  out  on  a large  scale 
his  patent  of  1840;  but  finding  that  steam  excluded 
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the  air  as  effectually  as  the  air  pump,  we  combined 
our  forces,  and  in  1843  took  out  two  patents  for  im- 
provements in  the  processes  and  apparatus,  under 
which  part  of  our  manufacture  is  still  carried  on.” 

The  sulphuric  acid  process  is  available  for  palm 
oil.  cocoa-nut  oil,  bone  and  marrow  fat,  kitchen 
stuff;  indeed,  the  solid  fatty  acids  of  almost  any 
kind  of  fat  can  be  profitably  extracted  by  this  mode 
of  working,  or  one  of  its  modifications. 

Fig.  8 represents  a form  of  apparatus  which  is 
sometimes  used,  a is  a wooden  vat,  lined  with  lead, 
and  containing  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  maintained 
at  the  temperature  of  194°  Fahr.  (90°  C.),  by  a steam 
coil.  B is  a lead-lined  vat,  containing  the  fat  to  be 
operated  on,  which  is  likewise  kept  at  the  temperature 
of  194°  Fahr.  (90°  C.),  by  a steam  coil.  The  tank,  F, 


j in  which  the  reaction  is  completed,  is  placed  beneath 
the  melting  vat,  b.  The  workman  commences  by 
filling  the  vessel,  D,  from  the  reservoir,  b,  with  a 
known  weight,  say  1 cwt.,  of  melted  fat,  by  opening 
the  tap,  G,  and  tlie  leaden  trougli,  c,  with  the  same 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid  (30  p.  100),  by  opening  the 
tap  of  the  acid  reservoir.  He  then  empties  the 
vessel,  D,  into  the  trough,  C,  and  agitates  the  whole 
rapidly  by  means  of  a rake:  A brisk  reaction  takes 

place,  and  the  mixture  becomes  black.  At  the  end 
of  about  a minute  the  trough,  wliich  is  suspended  on 
an  axle,  is  turned  over,  and  throws  the  acid  and 
fat  into  tlie  tank,  f,  which  is  full  of  water,  kept  boil- 
ing by  a steam  jet.  The  sulpho-fatty  acids  are  quickly 
decomposed  by  the  boiling  water  into  free  acids  and 
glycerin. 


Fig.  8. 


After  a time  the  liquid  separates  into  two  layers. 
The  lower,  li,  is  water  charged  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  glycerin  ; the  upper,  n,  consiscs  of  stearic,  pal- 
mitic. and  oleic  acids.  The  acid  water  and  glycerine 
is  first  drawn  off  by  the  tap,  e,  placed  at  a convenient 
height,  and  then  the  fatty  acids  are  run  into  another 
vat  and  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water. 

The  fatty  acids  are  still  black  and  charged  with 
many  impurities  from  the  foreign  matters  contained 
in  the  fats.  The  carbon  and  tlie  impurities  are  alike 
removed  by  distillation. 

Great  advantage  is  gained  in  point  of  time  by 
superheating  the  steam  before  passing  it  into  the 
still,  that  is  to  say,  by  raising  ite  temperature  to 
about  482°  Fahr.  (2.')0°  C.),  in  place  of  212°  Fahr. 
(100°  C.).  This  is  effected  by  carrying  the  steam 


through  coiled  pipes  heated  in  a suitable  furn.ace. 
Fig.  9 represents  the  arrangement  of  the  plant. 
B is  a copper  still  containing  the  fatty  acids ; it  is 
closed  in  by  a dome  provided  with  a man-hole,  C. 
The  supply  of  fatty  acids  is  kept  hot  in  the  reservoir, 
A,  placed  above  the  furnace,  ii ; they  run  into  the 
still,  B,  through  the  tube,  d d,  on  the  tap,  .s,  being 
opened.  The  still  is  kept  hot  by  the  fire,  and 
also  by  being  closed  in  at  the  top  by  a bed  of 
sand  in  an  earthenware  pan  which  acts  as  an  exterior 
lid.  The  still  is  provided  with  a thermometer,  the 
stem  of  which  projects  outside  it.  As  soon  as  this 


! steam  is  admitted  by  opening  the  tap,  r.  Care  must  be 
! taken  that  the  temperature  of  the  steam  is  482°  to  572° 
; Fahr.  (250°  to  300°  C.).  The  furnace,  H,  is  used  to 
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heat  a boiler,  the  steam  from  which  is  superheated  by 
being  made  to  pass  through  the  heated  coils,  M and 
N ; a thermometer  is  placed  upon  a bend  of  the  steam 
pipe,  near  the  tap,  u.  Under  these  conditions  the 
fatty  acids  arc  volatilized  in  company,  and  carried 
forward  with  the  superheated  steam,  and  pass  by 
the  tube,  E,  into  the  receiver,  G.  This  vessel  (g)  is 
a sort  of  first  condenser.  On  opening  the  tap,  L, 
with  which  it  is  provided,  the  first  portions  of  the 
distillate  are  collected.  These  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  sulphuric  acid,  acroleine,  and  like  matters. 

The  vapours  of  the  glycerin,  and  stearic,  palmitic, 
and  oleic  acids,  still  mixed  with  steam,  traverse 
the  double  coil,  K (which  is  cooled  by  a continuous 
current  of  water  passing  through  its  exterior),  are 
condensed  and  collected  as  liquids  at  the  outlet  of  the 
tube,  u.  On  flowing  into  t!ie  receiver  the  fatty  acids 
rise,  and  are  drawn  off  by  tlie  tap,  v,  whilst  the  water 
and  glycerin  go  to  the  bottom,  and  are  removed  by 
the  tap,  X. 


A brown  fluid  residue  remains  in  the  still;  this  is 
drawn  off  by  a small  pump,  Y,  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  still.  On  cooling  this  residue  concretes  and 
becomes  a hard  black  mass  resembling  asphalte. 
The  residue  of  the  distillation  is  6 to  7 per  cent,  of 
the  whole  amount  distilled. 

The  distillation  occupies  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hours,  when  the  still  is  charged  with  25  cwts.  of 
sulpho-fatty  acids. 

The  quantity  of  fatty  acids  obtained  by  this  process 
are  from  palm  oil  75  per  cent.,  which  on  pressure 
yield  50  jier  cent,  of  solid  stearic  and  palmitic  acids. 
From  tallow  CO  per  cent,  of  solid  fatty  acids  are 
obtained.  Saponification  by  lime  only  yields  45 
per  cent. 

Palmitic  Acid. — In  the  works  of  Price’s  Patent 
Candle  Comrany  palm  oil  is  subjected  to  saponifica- 
tion and  distillation  to  extract  the  palmitic  and 
stearic  acids  by  much  the  same  process. 

About  20  tons  of  palm  oil  are  fused  by  steam 


Fig.  9. 


ill  a large  wooden  vat  lined  with  lead,  and  after  it 
has  settled  this  is  pumped  into  an  acidifying  vessel, 
where  it  is  heated  by  steam  to  about  850°  Fahr. 
The  steam  is  gener.ited  in  the  usual  low  pressure 
boiler,  but  the  pipes  through  which  it  passes  to  the 
acidifying  vessel  are  heated  in  a furnace,  and  tlius  it 
acquires  a higher  temperature.  Concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  the  propoition  of  C lbs.  to  the  cwt.  of 
the  oil  taken,  is  now  gradually  added.  This  is  done 
by  me  ms  of  a leaden  pipe  extending  across  the  boiler 
or  tank,  perforated  with  holes  at  the  sides  at  a dis- 
tance of  G inches.  The  acid  thus  introduced  equally 
over  the  mass  causes  violent  ebullition  throughout, 
by  wliich  tlie  sulpluiric  aeid  and  the  palm  oil  are 
intimately  mixed,  even  before  any  signs  of  decom- 
position are  manifest.  After  a further  heating  of 
the  mixture  for  an  hour  or  more,  it  is  allowed  to  rest 
for  six  hours.  It  is  now  of  a blackish  colour,  and  is 
pumped  out  to  a vessel  containing  water  slightly 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  heated  by  blowing 
steam  tlirough  it  for  two  hours;  it  is  then  left  at  rest 
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for  twenty-four  hours  longer,  after  which  time  the 
water  is  removed.  Both  these  vessels  are  well  covered, 
and  the  vapours  given  off  from  them  during  the 
boiling  are  conducted  by  an  exit  pipe  into  the  chimney. 

After  washing  the  fat,  it  is  melted  and  raised  by 
pumps  to  a tank  commanding  the  stills ; the  latter 
are  made  of  copper,  and  heated  partly  by  an  open 
grate  fire,  and  partly  by  steam.  A charge  of  the 
decomposed  and  washed  fat,  consisting  of  about  5 
tons,  is  introduced  into  these  vessels,  and  heat  ap- 
plied till  it  readies  about  5G0°  Fahr.,  when  low- 
pressure  steam,  raised  to  a higher  degree  of  heat,  is 
conducted  into  the  mass,  the  air  being  excluded  all 
the  time.  In  order  that  the  whole  of  the  inclosed 
materials  may  be  heated  equally  and  regidarly,  the 
steam  issues  from  numerous  holes  in  a pipe  convo- 
luted on  the  bottom  of  the  still,  not  unlike  that  of  a 
sugar-house  vacuum  pan ; and  in  this  way  the  vola- 
tile constituents  are  more  readily  carried  off  to  the 
condenser,  together  with  the  steam.  The  mixed 
vapours  from  the  fatty  acids  and  water  arc  conducted 
5G 
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to  a scries  of  vertical  pipes,  the  temperature  of  which 
exceeds  212°  Fahr..  and  in  passing  through  them 
the  fatty  matter  is  almost  wholly  condensed,  while 
the  steam  flows  off  to  a refrigerator,  where  it  meets 
with  a current  of  cold  water,  and  is  condensed, 
together  with  any  minute  portions  of  the  fatty  acids 
that  might  have  escaped.  These  are  collected  in 
a tank,  whence  the  water  is  drawn  off  at  the  bottom, 
while  the  fat  floating  on  the  surface  remains. 

After  a considerable  portion  of  the  charge  has 
been  driven  over,  the.  residuary^  matter  in  the  still  is 
drawn  off,  and  introduced  into  iron  pipes  raised  to  a 
higher  degree  than  the  still,  by  being  placed  in  a 
furnace ; a jet  of  superheated  steam  is  passed  over  i 
it,  by  which  the  fatty  acids  are  carried  forward,  ; 
atmospheric  air  being  still  excluded.  By  these  means  ■ 
an  adilitional  quantity  of  fatty  matters  is  obtained, 
while  the  substance  remaining  in  the  pi[ies,  after  the 
distillation  is  exhausted,  is  applied  to  tlie  same  uses  I 
as  ordinary  pitch. 

The  mixed  fatty  acids  proceeding  from  these  dis- 
distillations  solidifies  into  a tolerably  compact  mass, 
and  is  used  to  a large  extent  for  making  the  “ com- 
posite ” candles  without  being  pressed ; but  these 
are  nevertheless  much  inferior  in  melting  point  and  ^ 
durability  to  those  made  from  the  purified  material.  ! 

To  prepare  the  distilled  palmitic  and  stearic  acids  ' 
for  pressing,  they  are  cut  into  shreds  of  a convenient  ; 
size  by  a revolving  cutter  worked  by  an  endless  strap  j 
attached  to  a shaft  from  the  steam-engine.  The  ; 
pieces  lopped  off  at  each  revolution  are  conducted  ' 
by  a sliding  tube  to  a carriage,  wliere  the  slices  as  } 
they  fall  are  spread  by  the  workmen  upon  cocoa-  ' 
fibre  mats  in  layers  of  equal  thickness,  regulated  by  i 
an  iron  frame.  Each  layer  of  material  is  covered 
with  another  mat,  and  when  the  pile  has  become  , 
sufficiently  large,  it  is  carried  off  to  the  jiressing- 
room.  After  the  greater  part  of  tlie  oleic  acid  has 
been  extracted,  the  cakes,  after  fusion  and  granula- 
tion, as  before  exj)lained,  are  further  expressed  in 
horizontiil  hot-presses  (see  page  438),  kept  at  a ; 
temperature  of  85°  or  90°  Fahr.  by  means  of  steam. 

After  the  pressing  has  been  performed,  the  mat- 
tings are  removed  from  the  layers  of  fatty  acids ; these 
are  divested  of  the  yet  oleaginous  edges  by  paring, 
and  iire  then  brought  to  the  steaming  or  boiling 
house,  where  they  undergo  another  fusion  with  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  large  wooden  iron-  ] 
bound  tuns,  heated  by  steam  pipes  branching  into 
them  from  a main  connected  with  the  steam  boiler. 
Having  been  kept  seething  for  some  time,  the  whole  | 
is  allowed  to  repose,  and  the  acid  water,  after  subsi- 
dence, drawn  off ; the  fat  is  then  washed  with  fresh 
quantities  of  hot  water  to  remove  all  extraneous 
matter,  and  when  this  is  accomplished,  it  is  run  into 
moulds  or  blocks.  The  material  is  at  this  stage 
sufficiently  pure  and  hard  to  be  manufactured  into 
candles.  ! 

Manufacture  ok  Candle  AVicks. — The  wick  of 
tallow  candles  is  formed  of  fine  threads  of  cotton 
twisted,  or  otherwise  bound  together,  though  occa-  ' 
sionally  flax  fibre  and  many  other  substances  are 
employed,  the  former,  however,  answers  best.  For  | 


dip  candles  nothing  answers  so  well  as  Turkish 
cotton  rovings.  The  desirable  qualities  of  wicks  are, 
that  they  should  burn  freely  and  completely,  leaving 
only  a small  quantity  of  a light  ash,  and  must  be 
good  absorbents.  The  form  of  the  wick  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  or  composition  of  the  candle  ; 
generally,  they  are  composed  of  a number  of 
threads,  of  greater  or  less  fineness,  twisted  loosely  or 
plaited  together.  No  inequalities  should  exist,  either 
in  the  shape  of  knots  or  adhering  particles  of  cotton, 
as  otherwise  the  candles  would  gutter.  Again,  tlie 
finer  the  threads  composing  the  wicks,  the  more 
perfect  will  be  the  combustion  of  the  melted  fat. 

For  stearin  and  paraffin  candles  the  wick  is  plaited 
over  a braiding  machine,  and  dipped  in  a solution  of 
boracic  acid  before  using.  It  thus  twists  out  of  the 
flame  and  is  completely  burnt  away,  so  that  snuffing 
is  not  required. 

Some  years  back  wicks  which  did  not  require 
snuffing  were  constructed  by  attaching  to  the  plaits 
of  cotton,  by  gimping,  strings  or  thri“ads  of  some 
fibrous  material,  with  the  intention  that  as  the  fat 
was  consumed  a bend  should  be  given  to  the  wick, 
which  should  carry  its  tip  into  the  oxidizing  part  of 
the  flame,  and  so  insure  its  complete  combustion. 
At  the  present  time,  by  simply  arranging  the  plait  in 
such  a way  that  one  thread  is  shorter  than  the  other 
the  same  effect  is  secured. 

The  wicks  are  then  dried  and  soaked  in  a mixture, 
made  by  dissolving  an  ammoniacal  or  other  alkaline 
borate,  or  nitrate  of  bismuth,  in  water.  It  has  also 
been  recommended  to  dip  the  wicks  in  a solution 
consisting  of  3 quarts  of  water,  2 ounces  of  borax, 
1 ounce  of  chloride  of  potassium,  1 of  nitrate  of 
potassium,  and  1 of  chloride  of  ammonium,  tivking 
care  that  they  are  thoroughly  dried  as  well  before 
as  after  the  immersion.  A solution  of  boracic  acid 
is  the  dijjping  liquid  now  most  used.  The  purpose 
in  each  case  is  to  cause  the  fusion  of  the  ash  of  the 
cotton  and  to  retard  the  combustion. 

To  give  a larger  illuminating  surface  to  the  flame, 
some  manufacturers  use  a double  wick  plaited,  with 
the  strands  running  from  the  centre  upwards  to  the 
edges,  and  turning  contrary  ways,  so  that  both  ends 
will  incline  outward  at  the  point  of  combustion, 
thus  enlarging  the  extent  of  flame,  and  of  course 
proportionally  increasing  the  light. 

The  labour  of  preparing  the  wicks  in  large  factories 
is  considerably  lessened  by  the  use  of  machinery. 
Fig.  10  represents  a plan  of  a machine  for  cutting  and 
suspending  the  wicks  for  “dip”  candles.  Fig.  11  is 
a sectional  elevation  of  the  same  : A A is  the  frame ; 
B a grooved  roller,  over  which  the  cords  of  twisted 
or  plaited  cotton  are  passed  from  the  bobbins,  .i  .i ; 
C is  the  clip  or  holder,  seen  in  a front  elevation  in 
Fig.  12,  and  consists  of  two  principal  pieces  or  bars, 
a and  b,  held  together  by  means  of  two  sliding 
clamps,  c c.  D and  e are  the  blades  of  tlie  scissors ; 
the  former  is  fixed  and  the  latter  movable.  K is  a 
trough  in  which  tlie  liquid  fat  which  is  used  as  a 
cement  to  retain  the  wicks  upon  the  rod,  ii,  is  con- 
tained. The  fat  is  kept  liquid  by  means  of  a jacket, 
which  is  surrounded  by  hot  water,  steam,  or  heated 
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air.  H is  tlie  square  rod  or  “ broach,”  upon  which 
the  wucks  are  fixed  and  supported  during  the  time 
they  are  immersed  in  the  frame  resting  upon  the 
table  G. 

d'lie  following  is  the  manner  in  which  this  appara- 
tus is  worked : — The  cords  being  prepared  on  suitable 


bobbins  are  brought  down  through  the  roller,  B,  and 
secured  between  a and  h of  the  clip  or  roller,  c,  each 
cord  being  left  to  project  1 inch  in  advance  of  the 
front  edge  of  the  clip.  The  bars,  a and  //,  are  made 
to  lay  firm  hold  of  the  cords  by  moving  the  clamps, 
c c,  which  bring  them  together  in  consequence  of 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  11. 


Fig.  12. 


the  wedge-shaped  form  of  the  upper  bar,  a.  The 
cords  being  thus  secured,  the  cliji  is  lifted  up  and 
drawn  forward  by  the  workman,  after  which  the 
free  ends  of  the  cotton  that  are  left  protruding  from 
it  are  immersed  in  or  brushed  over  with  the  fatty 
cement  contained  in  F,  and  then  laid  on  the  top  side 
of  the  sipiare  broacli  or  suspending'rod,  n,  and  are 
made  to  adhere  to  it  with  suttieient  finnness  to 
sustain  them  during  the  process  of  dipping  by  a 
slight  pressure.  Next,  the  clip  is  slackened  by 
moving  the  clamps,  c c,  outwards ; they  are  then 
pushed  forth  over  the  cotton  towards  the  bobbins 
till  the  length  to  be  cut  for  the  candle  is  gained, 
when,  by  reversing  the  movement  of  the  clamps,  c c, 
the  cords  are  again  tightly  laid  hold  on  ; anil  finally 
the  clip  is  rested  upon  the  table,  G,  which  is  about 
1 inch  from  the  eutting  apparatus.  The  movable 
blade,  E,  of  the  cutter  is  brought  down,  and  the  set 
of  wicks  of  the  proper  length  cut  off,  leaving  as 
much  of  the  cotton  adhering  to  the  end  next  the 
suspending  rod  as  will  support  the  next  batch  as 
before.  The  rod,  ii,  with  the  wick  adhering  to  it, 
is  placed  in  a dipping  frame,  and  another  rod  iigain  j 
loaded  with  wieks  as  before,  and  so  on  till  the  frame  | 
is  full.  ! 

The  bars  of  the  clip,  C,  may  be  hinged,  so  that 
when  opened  they  will  allow  the  bundle  of  yarn  or  | 
cotton  to  pass  freely;  but  when  closed  they  will  i 
take  a firm  hold  of  them,  as  shown  in  the  cross 
section.  Fig.  12. 

Another  machine  in  extensive  use  in  America  is 
the  following.  It  is  said  to  cut,  spread,  and  twist 
as  much  wick  in  an  hour,  with  the  atUuidance  of 
one  man,  as  will  suffice  for  1000  lbs.  of  caudles. 


Fig.  13  is  a drawing  of  the  apparatus.  A is  the 
body  of  the  machine,  inclosing  the  pulleys  and  other 
appendages  that  regulate  the  movement  of  the  car- 
riage, B,  which  is  set  in  operation  by  the  treadle,  G. 
The  carriage,  b,  rests  upon  the  body ; it  is  a kind  of 

Fig  13. 


framework  running  on  wheels,  and  containing  a 
number  of  boxes  jilaced  shelfwise,  and  serving  as 
receptacles  for  balls  of  cotton  wick,  the  ends  of 
which  run  through  a notched  real,  below  ii ; it 
comes  forward  upon  the  twisting  board,  E,  at  the 
back  of  which  a knife,  ii,  is  fastened,  that  serves  as 
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the  under  blade  of  the  clipper,  D.  This,  when  drawn 
down  vertically,  severs  the  wicks  eveidy.  The  twist- 
ing-box, E c,  consists  of  two  boards  hinged,  and 
moving  on  rollers.  A turn  of  the  crank  near  the 
end  communicates  the  motion  which  twists  the 
wicks  after  they  have  been  cut  by  the  knife,  d,  and 
this  knife  having  effected  its  purpose  is  immediately 


Fig.  u. 


drawn  up  by  a counterpoise,  f.  At  the  front  of  the 
twisting-box,  d,  a sliding-box  is  so  fixed  that  it  can 
be  graduated  to  regulate  the  required  length  of  the 
wicks.  jVIotion  being  communicated  to  the  machine, 
the  yarn  is  then  cut.  spread,  and  arranged  on  the 
rods  simultaneously,  and  in  complete  readiness  for 


dipping ; as  soon  as  the  workman  removes  it  another 
rod  rolls  into  its  place,  and  thus  the  work  proceeds 
till  the  wick  or  rods  are  expended,  when,  as  a matter 
of  course,  a fresh  supply  must  be  provided. 

Fig.  14  shows  another  machineforcuttingthe  wicks; 
a is  a box  in  which  the  balls  of  cotton  are  placed.  The 
ends  of  the  wicks  are  drawn  over  the  bridge,  h. 


above  which  the  rods,  c c,  are  introduced,  and  as  the 
workman  fills  each  rod  he  brings  others  forward  by 
means  of  the  treadles,  h i;  d is  a hand-board  which 
keeps  the  wicks  in  their  place  while  they  are  being 
cut  by  the  knife,  e.  Both  knife  and  board  are  lifted 
up,  after  the  wicks  are  cut,  by  counterpoises,  c/  (j, 
atteched  to  them  by  cords  passing  over  small  pulleys. 
The  length  of  the  wick  is  regulated  by  the  screw,  f, 
in  front  of  the  workman. 

Dip  Candles. — Candles  are  made  either  by  “dip- 
ping” or  “moulding.”  In  the  former  process  the 
prepared  wicks  are  rejieatedly  immersed  in  a bath  of 
melted  tallow,  till  a sufficient  quantity  has  adhered 
to  them  ; the  finished  candles  are  known  as  “ dijis;” 
and  in  the  latter,  the  wicks  are  placed  in  pewter 
moulds,  and  the  melted  fat  poured  in  and  allow'ed 
to  cool ; in  this  case  they  are  termed  “ moulds,”  or 
moulded  candles. 

It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  in  this  country,  at 
any  rate,  the  manufacture  of  dip  candles  is  rapidly 
dying  out.  “Dips  ” are  invariably  made  of  tallowL 

The  tallow  is  clarified  by  remelting  it  with  about 
5 per  cent,  of  water  in  a copper  pan,  fitted  with  a 
steam-jacket  (Fig.  15). 

A represents  the  copper  pan  inclosed  in  a jacket, 
B,  and  supported  on  brickwork  or  masonry.  A sto]i- 
cocked  pipe,  E,  opens  into  the  bottom  of  a,  and  two 
others,  c and  d,  communicate  with  the  interior  of 
the  lesser  one  at  the  bottom  and  side.  Into  the 
vacant  sjiace  between  the  walls  of  the  tanks,  steam 
is  injected  through  the  pipe,  D,  which  is  furnished 
with  a stopcock  for  turning  it  off  when  desirable ; 
tlie  jacket  should  be  supj)lied  with  a steam-gauge  to 
notify  the  pressure  of  steam  upon  it. 

Instead  of  this  arrangement  the  pan  may  ha.ve  a 
jacket  carried  completely  to  the  top,  be  supported  on 
a pede.stal  of  brickwork,  and  bo  surrounded  with  a 
felt  casing,  to  hinder  dissipation  of  heat  by  radiation. 

In  Fig.  IG,  p is  the  copper-melting  vessel  sur- 
rounded by  a jacket  J (which  ma , be  Of  iron), 
outside  which  is  a casing  of  felt,  F,  the  steam  (5 
lbs.  pressure  is  sufficient),  enters  at  s,  and  is  carried 
by  a copper  coil,  C c C,  round  the  pan  to  the  bottom 
of  the  jacket,  where  it  pas.ses  into  the  jacket 
itself,  G is  the  steam-gauge,  T the  taj)  for 
drawing  off  the  tallow,  and  w,  that  for  the 
condensed  water.  Before  turning  on  the- 
steam  the  small  tap,  E,  must  be  opened  to 
allow  the  air  to  escape ; it  is  closed  when 
the  jacket  is  filled  with  steam. 

The  fat,  after  being  minced,  is  thrown  into 
the  pan,  with  some  water,  and  the  whole  is 
melted  by  the  circulating  steam.  AVhen  suffi- 
ciently fluid,  it  is  drawn  off  into  another 
vessel,  where,  after  it  has  settled,  the  superior 
fat  is  drawn  off  from  above  the  water  into 
another  tank,  and  the  residuary  matter  expressed. 
Frequently  the  casks  of  tallow,  after  being  unheaded, 
are  inverted  over  the  pan,  and  emptied  into  it  by 
directing  a jet  of  steam  into  them. 

A little  indigo  ground  in  oil  is  sometimes  added  to 
neutralize  the  yellow  cast  of  the  tallow  ; and  instead 
of  water,  lime  or  solution  of  alum,  ammonium  chlor- 


Fig.  15. 
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ide,  saltpetre,  and  other  salts,  are  used  by  some 
melters.  By  adding  7 parts  of  sugar  of  lead,  dissolved 
in  a little  water,  to  each  1000  parts  of  tallow,  and 
agitating  thoroughly,  the  tallow  is  made  much  harder. 

The  mode  of  making  dips  is  very  simple. 

The  tallow  is  poured  into  a trough  made  of 
stout  walnut  or  cherry  boards  firmly  put  to- 
gether and  resting  on  a pedestal  or  other 
support  2 feet  high ; this  trough  is  lined  with 
lead,  and  on  the  side  on  which  the  workman 
stands  is  a thick  board,  the  same  length  as  the 
trough,  fixed  in  a slanting  position,  to  tap  the 
candles  on,  and  thus  to  detach  the  superfluous 
tallow  from  their  ends. 

By  the  side  of  the  dipping  trough,  and  to  the 
left  of  tlie  workman,  is  the  reservoir  of  melted 
fat — c c,  Fig.  17 — kept  properly  fluid  by  a 
steam  jacket;  or  the  same  may  be  effected  by 
renewing  the  hot  tallow  at  regular  intervals. 

On  the  right  hand  is  fixed  a long  upright  side 
frame,  under  which  is  a tray,  made  of  boards, 
which  may  be  lined  with  lead,  of  the  same  size 
as  the  frame,  and  with  its  sides  inclined  out- 
wards, to  collect  the  droppings  which  fall  from 
the  wicks  on  their  removal  from  the  bath.  Above 
the  bath  is  a beam  to  which  the  workman, 
when  the  rods  of  candles  become  too  heavy  for  him, 
attaches  them,  at  the  same  time  balancing  them  by 
the  metallic  slide  on  the  lever  end  of  the  beam — the 
dijiping  is  thus  facilitated.  This  arrangement  is 
shown  in  Fig.  17. 

Thin  wooden  rods  about  feet 
long  are  fitted  with  wicks,  ten  on 
each  rod. 

Having  supplied  all  the  rods  with 
wicks,  the  workman  brings  them  to 
the  frame  at  the  back  of  the  trough, 
and  the  dipper  takes  six  or  eight  at 
a time  u])on  the  small  frame,  e,  which 
he  holds  in  his  hand,  shown  in  the 
annexed  Fig.  17,  and  by  an  expert 
movement  introduces  the  dry  wicks 
into  the  molten  tallow,  u;  when  they 
iirc  completely  saturated  he  with- 
draws them,  and  by  a dexterous 
shake,  whilst  the  en  s of  the  wicks 
are  yet  in  the  fluid,  separates  any 
which  may  have  stuck  together. 

'I’o  facilitate  tliis  operation,  the 
tallow  is  brought  into  a more  fluid 
state  than  at  subsequent  dippings. 

When  the  wicks  are  charged  with  the 
tdlow,  they  are  laid  on  a longitud- 
inal frame  to  the  right  of  the 
o[)erator,  and  fresh  rods  are  pro- 
ceeded with  in  the  same  way,  till  the 
whole  of  the  wicks  are  immersed,  the 
bath  being  kept  full  of  melted  tallow 
during  the  time. 

The  second  dipping  is  perfonned  in  the  same  way 
as  the  first,  e.xcept  that  it  takes  less  time ; the  bath 
of  tallow  is  also  colder,  in  order  that  more  tallow 
may  be  taken  up  by  the  wicks.  It  is  held  to  be  of  a 


proper  consistency  when  the  tallow  in  contact  with 
the  sides  of  the  trough  is  observed  to  solidify.  In 
this  and  the  several  succeeding  dippings,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  retain  the  lower  part  of  the  candle  a little 


longer  in  the  melted  tallow  than  the  aipper,  to 
prevent  the  bottom  of  the  candles  being  too  thick. 
The  ends  of  the  candles  should  be  tapped  upon  the 
board,  b,  on  their  withdrawal  from  the  bath,  to  detach 
the  small  pellicle  that  drops  down,  but  which  solidifies 
Fig.  17. 


before  it  falls.  After  several  dippings  the  candles 
become  heavy,  and  the  frame,  which  hitherto  has 
been  held  in  the  hand,  is  hooked  upon  the  beam, 
(/,  and  counterpoised  with  the  weight  the  candles 
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are  desired  to  have  when  finished.  The  final 
dippings  must  be  performed  with  care  and  skill,  to 
communicate  a proper  cylindrical  smooth  appear- 
ance. The  conical  sj^ire  at  the  top  of  the  candles 


Fig.  18. 


is  given  by  dipping  a little  deeper  at  the  last  dip.  If 
the  precaution  of  tapping  the  ends  of  the  candles  on 
the  board,  as  they  are  raised  each  time  out  of  tlie 
trougli,  be  imperfectly  executed,  the  fat  will  extend 
half  an  inch  or  more  below  the  wicks,  and  the  tallow 


which  many  candles  can  be  dipped  in  succession 
wHh  ease  and  regularity.  The  frame  consists  of  five 
oak-wood  beams,  A,  each  bearing  near  its  top  two 
abutments,  B (seen  in  the  end  view.  Fig.  18),  con- 
nected together  by  the  long  cross  pieces  of  horizontal 
frame,  C,  throughout  the  length  of  which  are  five 
small  traverses,  wlierein  the  beams  or  posts,  a,  of 
the  frame  are  mortised.  The  iron  caps,  D,  are  fixed 
upon  the  sides  of  the  long  cross  pieces  of  the  frame, 
C,  and  each  has  two  brass  pulleys.  The  fastening  or 
connection  of  these  caps  is  effected  by  stout  screws 
inserted  in  the  beam,  c.  Each  pulley  receives  a cord, 
F,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a small  wooden  frame 
of  a rectangular  form,  and  grooved  at  the  sides 
interiorly,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  broaches 
or  rods  on  which  the  wicks  are  suspended.  The 
wooden  handles,  G,  have  each  a hook  fastened  in  a 
hole  in  the  centre  of  a small  rectangular  iron  plate, 
J,  to  which  are  attached  the  cords  of  the  pulley  and 
rectangular  frame,  e.  The  long  traverse,  or  cross 
piece,  /(,  is  grooved  on  each  side,  to  guide  the  move- 
ment of  the  furnace.  This  arrangement  of  the 
pulleys,  and  the  guiding  of  the  beam,  h,  are  shown 
in  the  vertical  view  (Fig.  18),  where  the  arm  of  the 
furnace  fits  into  the  grooving,  along  which  it  runs  as 
the  latter  is  pushed  round  the  machine.  The  fur- 
nace moves  on  four  castors.  It  has  two  doors  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  a small  tray  of  red-hot 
coals,  to  keep  the  tallow  at  the  right  temperature  for 
dipping.  Dampers  are  used  to  regulate  the  combus- 
tion of  the  coals.  There  are  two  baths,  one  inserted 
in  the  other.  The  larger  is  filled  with  water  and 
kept  at  a temperature  of  85°  to  95°  Fahr.,  and  by 
contact  of  the  liquid  heated  to  this  degree  the  smaller 
bath  of  material  will  have  acquired  a temperature  of 
60°  to  60°  Fahr.,  and  by  this  means  the  adhesion 
of  the  stuff  is  expedited.  To  catch  the  drippings 
from  the  candles,  on  being  made  to  emerge  from 
the  bath,  a plate  is  fixed  to  the  exterior  of  the  tank, 
inclining  inwards,  so  that  any  of  the  fat  that  falls 
upon  this  plate  is  returned  to  the  bath  without  waste. 
When  this  machine  is  worked  the  two  receptacles 
for  the  tallow  are  filled,  and  then  heated  to  the 
necessary  temperature  by  the  fire  beneath  them. 
Next,  the  furnace  is  pushed  forw'ard  under  the  frame 
c,  on  w'hich  the  rods,  loaded  with  the  wucks, 
are  supported ; this  frame  is  depressed  by  the 
hand,  and  the  wicks’  immersed  repeatedly  in 
the  fat  till  the  candles  have  become  sufficiently 
large,  and  then  the  frame  is  raised  to  a higher 
elevation,  and  so  retained  by  hooking  the 
handle,  G,  to  the  plate,  J,  as  before  described. 

The  furnace  is  then  removed  to  the  next 
frame,  and  the  dipping  proceeded  with  as  before, 
and  so  on  till  the  frames  are  worked  off. 

Tlie  candle-dipping  machine,  knowm  as  the  Edin- 
burgh wheel,  is  exceedingly  conven  ent  to  use,  as  it 
can  be  worked  by  one  man.  Fig.  20  show's  the 
machine  as  it  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  dijiping- 
rooin.  A a is  a strong  upright  post  turning  upon 
iron  axes,  which  are  inserted  into  the  socket  t and 
into  the  beam  p p.  It  is  thus  free  to  rotate.  Near 
the  middle  of  the  upright  a six  mortises  are  cut  at 


Fig  19. 


thus  accumulated  become  a w'aste  to  the  consumer. 
If  tins  should  happen  the  rod  of  candles  is  held  over 
a heated  metal  trough  until  the  superfluous  fat  is 
removed. 

Figs.  18  and  19  show  a fonn  of  apparatus,  by 
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small  distances  from  one  another,  and  crossing  each 
other  at  an  angle  of  G0° ; into  each  of  these  mortises 
is  inserted  a long  bar  of  wood,  B,  which  moves 
vertically  upon  an  iron  pin,  c,  passing  through  the 
middle  of  the  shaft  The  whole  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a large  horizontal  wheel 
with  twelve  .arms,  of  wliich,  how- 
ever, only  two  are  seen  in  the 
figure.  Fronr  the  extremity  of 
each  arm  is  suspended  a frame,  E 
(or  p<yrU  as  the  workmen  call  it), 
c''iitaining  six  rods,  on  e.ach  of 
which  are  hung  eighteen  wicks, 
making  the  whole  number  upon 
the  wheel  1296.  The  machine, 
though  apparently  heavy,  turns 
round  by  the  smallest  effort  of  the 
workman,  and  e.ach  “poi'*”  it 
comes  in  succession  over  the  dip- 
ping mould,  H,  which  is  placed  in 
a water  b.ath  mounted  on  the  fur- 
nace, K,  is  gently  pressed  doavn- 
wards  by  the  handle,  s;  by  these 
means  the  wicks  are  regularljMm- 
mersed  in  the  melted  tallow.  As 
the  .arms  of  the  levers  are  all  of 
the  same  length,  and  as  e.ach  is 
loaded  with  nearly  the  same 
weight,  it  is  obvious  th.at  they 
will  all  naturally  assume  a horizon- 
tal position.  In  order,  however,  to  prevent  any 
oscillation  in  the  machine  in  turning  round,  the  levers 
are  kept  in  a horizontal  position  by  means  of  small 
chains,  u R,  one  end  of  which  is  fixed  to  the  end  of 
the  top  of  the  upright  shaft,  and  the  other  terminates 
in  a small  square  piece  of  wood,  m,  which  exactly  fills 
the  notch,  F,  in  the  lever.  As  one  end  of  the  levers 
must  be  depressed  at  e.ach  dip,  the  square  piece  of 
avood  is  thrown  out  of  the  notch  by  the  workm.an 
pressing  down  the  handle,  s,  which  communicates 
with  a small  lever  inserted  into  a groove  in  the  b.ar, 
R.  In  order  that  the  squ.are  piece  of  wood,  M,  fixed 
in  the  extremity  of  the  chain  m.ay  recover  its  position 
upon  the  workman’s  raising  the  port,  a small  cord 
regulated  by  the  weight,  w,  is  attached  to  it,  which 
pa.sses  over  the  pulley,  V,  and  again  over  the  second 
pulley,  V,  and  draws  the  block,  M,  forward  to  the 
notch.  In  this  way  the  operation  of  dipping  m.ay 
be  conducted  by  a single  workman  with  perfect  ease 
and  regul.arity.  No  time  is  lost,  and  no  unneces- 
sary labour  is  expended  in  removing  the  ports  after 
each  dip;  and  the  process  of  cooling  is  much  .acoeler- 
.ated  by  the  candles  being  kept  in  const  int  motion 
through  the  air.  The  number  of  revolutions  which 
the  wheel  must  make  in  order  to  complete  one  oper- 
ation, must  obviously  dcj)ond  upon  tlie  state  of  the 
weather  and  the  size  of  the  candles ; but  in  mode- 
rately cold  we.athcr,  not  more  than  two  hours  are 
necess.ary  for  a single  person  to  finish  one  wheel  of 
candles  of  a common  size.  U])on  the  supposition 
that  six  wheels  .are  completed  in  one  day,  no  less  a 
number  than  7776  candles  will  be  manufactured  in 
that  space  of  tinie  by  one  workman. 


Mould  Candles. — Moulding  is  a simpler  and  more 
expeditious  method  of  making  candles  than  dipping. 
Pewter  moulds  of  t'.ie  shape  of  the  aune.xed  figures 
are  usually  employed. 

They  are  arranged  in  a frame  made  of  four  solid 


pieces  of  hardwood;  the  top  is  sometimes  .an  iron 
plate,  in  any  case  it  is  perforated  with  holes  corres- 
ponding to  the  size  of  the  moulds,  and  surrounded 
by  a ledge  to  prevent  any  loss  of  material  from 
accidental  overflow.  The  wicks  are  inserted  by 


Fig.  21. 


hand.  After  they  have  been  properly  adjusted, 
the  tallow  or  other  m.ateri.al  (t.allow  is  now  scarcely 
ever  used),  is  poured  into  each  mould  singly  from  a 
can  (Fig.  21),  or  it  may  be  poured  upon  the  board, 
and  then  the  whole  of  the  moulds  are  filled  .at 
the  same  time.  In  the  latter  iustiuice,  the  rim 


Fig.  20. 
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around  the-  top  is  provided  with  a movable  flange 
to  facilitate  removal  of  surplus  fat,  and  the  moulds 
are  placed  closer  together  (Fig.  22).  The  frame 
is  then  either  left  at  rest,  or  removed  to  a cool 
place  till  the  melted  fat  solidifies,  after  which  the 
candles  are  drawn  out. 

Figs.  23  and  24  show  a common  form  of  mould. 


Fig  22. 


The  pewter  of  which  it  is  made  is  generally  an 
alloy  of  2 parts  of  lead  with  1 of  tin.  The  body 
of  the  mould  is  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
candle,  and  is  slightly  conical.  Its  lower  end,  c, 
is  shaped  so  as  to  form  the  top  of  the  candle, 
and  is  perforated  in  the  centre,  in  order  that  the 
wick  may  pass  through ; the  upper  part  or  base 


*24. 
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has  a narrow  flange,  a B,  which  supports  it  upon 
the  top  part  of  tlie  frame.  Tlie  disc,  i),  is  for 
the  purpose  of  insuring  that  the  wick  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  mould.  The  mould  itself  is  dropped 
into  a hole  cut  for  it  in  the  top  of  the  frame.  C is 
a spigot  or  plug  to  fasten  the  wick  befoi'e  it  is  drawn 
tight. 

Some  candle-makers  sujiport  the  wicks  by  a series 


of  horizontal  wires  passed  along  through  the  loops 
of  the  wicks. 

The  manner  of  wicking  the  moulds  is  as  follows ; — 
A strong  wire  needle,  bent  into  a catch  or  hook  at 
one  end,  and  turned  into  a ring  at  the  other,  for 
'acility  in  handi  ng  it,  is  employed  for  this  purpose. 
The  workman  lays  the  frame  horizontally  on  a table, 
and  taking  a number  of  the  prepared  wicks  in  his  le  t 
hand,  he  inserts,  with  the  right,  the  sn;all  hooked  end 
of  the  wire  at  the  lower  end  of  each  mould,  and  as 
soon  as  it  appears  at  the  mouth  lays  hold  with  it  of 
the  looped  end  of  the  wick,  and  then  withdrawing 
the  wire  carries  the  wick  through.  The  wick,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cylinder,  is  secured  by  passing  a wire 
through  the  loops  over  each  range  of  moulds.  When 
the  whole  batch  is  in  this  way  compdeted,  the  frame 
is  restored  to  its  original  position,  the  wicks  being 
first  stretched  tightljp  and  fastened  by  means  of  a 
small  spigot,  or  wooden  plug,  introduced  at  the 
lower  part. 

The  moulds  used  for  the  manufacture  of  tallow 
candles  were  formerly  made  of  iron  and  brass.  The 
first  substance  is  now  rarely  employed ; the  next 
is  too  readily  acted  upon  by  the  acidity  which 
is  liable  to  prevail  in  the  tallow,  and  which  would 
destroy  the  moulds  made  of  it.  Pewter  is  now 
always  used  for  tallow ; but  for  stearine  candle- 
moulds,  instead  of  pewter,  pure  tin  or  a mixture 
of  tin  and  antimony  is  used,  partly  on  account  of 
the  smutty  colour  communicated  to  the  candles  by 
pewter  moulds,  and  partly  because  of  tl.e  difficulty 
experienced  in  drawing  them  out.  In  choosing 
moulds  preference  should  be  given  to  those  which 
are  hard  and  well  burnished  interiorly.  Care  also 
should  be  taken  that  the  burnishing  has  been  effected 
by  a vertical  motion,  instead  of  a rotatory  one,  as 
this  obviates  many  inequalities  in  the  mould  which 
would  be  transferred  to  the  candles.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that,  when  the  moulds  are  thin,  the  liquid 
fat  solidifies  much  quicker  than  when  a large  mass 
of  metal  sin  rounds  it. 

The  moulds  are  filled  by  running  tallow  into  them, 
or  into  the  trough  in  which  they  are  set,  from  a 
cistern  of  melted  material,  which  is  kept  full  by 
constant  supijlies  from  an  adjacent  vat.  When  the 
workman  sees  that  the  moulds  are  half-full  he  looks 
to  see  that  all  the  wicks  are  tight ; he  then  fills 
them  up.  The  workman  discovers  when  the  candles 
have  set  sufficiently  to  allow  of  their  removal,  by  a 
peculiar  snapping  noise  emitted  by  them  when  he 
presses  his  thumb  against  the  bottom  of  the  moulds, 
lie  then  withdraws  the  small  wires  or  spigots  which 
keep  the  wicks  tight,  and  scrapes  off  the  loose  fat 
from  the  tops  of  the  moulds  with  a wooden  spade. 
He  next  introduces  a bodkin  into  the  loop  of  the 
wick,  and  draws  each  candle  out  of  the  mould. 

Stearine  Candles. — The  wicks  for  stearic  acid 
candles,  as  before  remarked,  require  special  prepar- 
ation. Pure  cotton  would  absorb  too  much  fat,  and 
burn  too  quickly ; also  to  keep  the  proportion  of 
wick  to  melted  matter  constant,  it  is  necessary  to 
adopt  some  contrivance  for  turning  the  top  of  the 
wick  outside  the  flame,  so  that  coming  in  contact 
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wth  the  air  outside  the  blue  envelope  of  the  flame 
(its  very  hottest  part),  it  may  be  reduced  com- 
pletely to  ash.  nds  is  managed  by  so  plaiting 
the  wick  that  a twist  is  given  to  it,  which,  as  it 
becomes  unplaited  in  burning,  causes  it  to  turn 
outwards.  The  substances  used  to  prevent  too  rapid 
absorjition  are  now  made  to  assist  in  regulating  the 
length  of  the  wick.  The  wick  is  composed  of  three 
threads ; one  thread  being  shorter,  and  thus  having 
a greater  strain  upon  it  than  the  others,  gives  a 
curvature  to  the  whole  plait  as  soon  as  the  melting 
of  the  Ciindle  allows  it  to  have  free  play. 

Payen  recommends  a solution  of  from  f to  1| 
ounces  of  boracic  acid  in  a gallon  of  water,  to  which 
a few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added.  In 
Austria  solution  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  is  used  as 
a pickle.  Addition  of  a little  alcohol  will  insure 
perfect  wetting  of  tlie  wicks.  Dr.  Bolley  recom- 
mends a solution  of  sal-ammoniac  at  2°  to  3°  B.  The 
wicks,  after  being  soaked  in  one  of  the  above  solu- 
tions for  tliree  or  four  hours,  are  wrung  out  (a  cen- 


Fig.  25. 


trifugal  machine  is  usually  emploj^ed),  and  then  dried 
in  a steam-heated  iron -jacketed  bo.x. 

In  making  stearine  candles  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  crystallization  of  tlie  stearic  acid. 
2 to  G per  cent,  of  white  wax,  or  what  is  still  better, 
10  to  20  per  cent  of  paraffin,  is  added  to  the  melted 
stearic  acid,  and  the  whole  thoroughly  mixed  by 
constant  stirring.  When  the  mixture  of  fats  "has 
become  so  cold  as  to  look  milky,  it  is  ready  for 
candle  making. 

'I'he  moulds  must  previously  be  heated  to  prevent 
too  sudden  cooling  of  the  stearine.  Fig.  25  is  the 
hand  moulding  box  used  in  French  candle  works ; 
N N is  a tin  or  sheet-iron  box  in  which  the  moulds 
are  placed.  This  box  is  surrounded  by  a jacket,  p p, 
which  is  heated  to  the  temperature  of  212°  Fahr. 
(100°  C.)  by  a current  of  steam.  The  tap,  T,  is  to 
allow  the  air  to  escape  on  first  turning  on  the  steam, 
the  lower  tap,  t',  to  let  out  the  water  produced  by 
condensation.  I’he  ves.sel,  M,  acts  as  a funnel  to  the 
moulds.  A sufficient  amount  of  stearine  is  poured 
in  to  cover  the  tops  of  the  moulds.  As  soon  as  the 
moulds  are  heated  to  113°  Fahr.  (45°  C.),  the  stearine 
is  poured  in,  and  the  box,  M,  N N,  is  then  removed 
VOL.  I. 
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from  the  steam  jacket.  When  the  moulds  are  quite 
cold  the  candles  are  extracted  from  them  by  lifting 
the  surplus  stearine  which  has  been  poured  into  M, 
and  to  which  they  are  attached. 

Moulding  by  hand  is  now  only  in  use  in  small 
factories.  Candle  machines,  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  time  and  labour  in  what  by  hand  is  a very 
tedious  operation,  are  very  numerous.  The  machine 
now  almost  universally  used  is  an  American  inven- 
tion, many  improvements  upon  which  have  been 
patented  in  this  country. 

The  candle-moulding  machines,  as  made  by  E. 
Cowles,  are  shown  in  Candle,  Plate  I.,  Figs.  1 and 
2 (the  letters  denote  the  same  parts),  a a is  the 
iron  frame  of  the  machine,  with  standards,  L L, 
supporting  a water  jacket,  M,  through  which  the 
candle  moulds  run.  The  top  of  the  jacket  is  some- 
what sunk,  so  as  to  form  a shallow  tray  (Fig.  2). 
This  is  perforated  at  regular  intervals  to  receive  the 
moulds,  which  are  simple  pewter  tubes  open  at  both 
ends.  The  bottom  of  each  mould  is  formed  by  a 
close-fitting  inverted  cone,  with  a hole  in  its  centre 
for  the  wick  to  pass  through.  These  cones,  techni- 
cally called  “ tips,”  give  shape  to  the  top  of  the 
candles ; they  are  sometimes  embossed  with  the 
maker’s  name.  Each  tip  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  a 
hollow  rod,  which  has  its  lower  end  fastened  to  the 
board,  N N.  These  rods  are  seen  at  D.  The  board, 
N N,  with  the  attached  rods,  is  raised  by  the  rack- 
work,  0,  when  its  corresponding  cog-wheel  is  turned 
by  the  handle,  F.  The  bottom  of  the  machine  con- 
tains bobbins  of  wick,  E,  which  revolve  on  stout 
iron  pins.  Each  mould  has  its  owui  spool  of  wick. 

At  the  top  of  the  machine  are  two  racks,  b b,  fur- 
nished with  holes,  P P,  precisely  opposite  the  moulds 
beneath,  to  receive  the  candles.  These  racks  are 
hinged  at  the  top.  Fig.  3 shows  one  of  them  open ; 
Fig.  4 one  closed.  Each  candle  is  pushed  up  into 
its  respective  orifice,  and  there  secured  by  turning 
the  handle,  C,  of  an  eccentric  wedge,  which  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  rack  and  nips  the  two  halves 
tightly  together. 

The  moulds  are  heated  and  cooled  by  sending  hot 
and  cold  water  (or  steam  and  cold  water)  alternately 
through  the  jacket,  Ji.  The  inlet  pipe  is  at  the  back 
of  the  machine,  Fig.  1,  and  through  the  axle,  R,  of 
the  tilting  machine.  Fig.  2.  n is  the  overflow  pipe, 
and  G the  valve  for  running  off  the  water. 

In  working  the  machine,  connection  is  made  with 
the  hot  water  or  steam-pipe,  and  the  cold  water  pipe 
and  the  outlet  pipe  seen  to  be  clear  of  obstructions. 
The  piston-rods,  D (Fig.  1),  are  then  raised  by  turn- 
ing the  crank  handle,  F,  until  the  “tips”  are  level 
with  the  butt  ends  of  the  moulds  in  the  tray.  (Dur- 
ing this  time  the  racks,  b,  are  not  on  the  machine.) 
A cotton  hook,  or  a doubled  piece  of  thin  wire,  is 
next  passed  through  the  “tips”  and  hollow  rods  to 
which  they  are  fixed,  until  it  appears  below  the 
board,  N.  'Die  wick  on  one  of  the  bobbins,  E,  is  then 
passed  through  the  bend  of  the  wire,  drawn  up 
through  the  candle  mould,  and  secured  in  .any  con- 
venient way.  This  operation  is  repeated  till  all  the 
moulds  are  “cottoned;”  upon  which  tlie  board  with 
57 
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the  attached  “ pistons  ” is  lowered  by  reversing  the 
crank,  F Tlie  moulds  are  next  brought  to  the  desired 
temperature  by  hot  water  or  steam,  and  the  melted 
stearine  or  paraffin  poured  into  the  tray.  As  soon 
as  the  moulds  are  full,  the  hot  water  is  run  off  from 
the  jacket  and  cold  turned  on  ; as  soon  as  the  candles 
are  set  they  are  ready  for  removal.  To  effect 
this,  the  superflous  fat  is  shaved  off  from  their 
butts  with  a tin  scoop  or  wooden  spade,  and  the 
racks,  B,  b (open),  placed  in  their  proper  places  over 
tiie  machine,  and  the  handle,  F,  turned,  so  as  to  again 
raise  the  pistons  on  N,  n.  The  candles  are  thus 
ejected  into  the  open  clamps,  which  are  then  closed 
by  turning  the  handle,  C.  In  Fig.  2 the  piston-rods 
are  represented  as  having  just  cleared  the  moulds  of 
candles. 

The  pistons  are  now  lowered ; the  “ tips  ” again 
form  the  bottom  of  the  candle  moulds,  in  the  exact 
centre  of  which  the  wicks,  which  have  been  dragged 
through  the  perforated  tips  and  rods,  are  held  by  the 


c.andles,  I.  IVIelted  material  is  again  poured  into  the 
candle  moulds,  and  when  nearly  set,  the  wicks  at 
the  butt  ends  of  the  candles  are  cut,  and  the  racks, 
B B,  removed,  emptied,  restored  to  their  places,  and 
the  operation  conducted  as  before. 

The  action  of  the  machine  can  be  seen  by  a glance 
at  Figs.  5 and  6.  The  wick  is  stretched  between  the 
bobbins,  E E,  and  the  candles,  b B ; in  Fig.  5 the 
hollow  rod,  D.  with  its  conical  tip,  is  in  the  act  of  eject- 
ing the  candle  and  unwinding  the  bobbin  to  supply 
a wick  for  the  next  filling ; in  Fig.  6 it  has  returned 
to  its  place,  leaving  the  candle  in  the  rack,  and  the 
wick  stretched  between  the  bobbin,  E,  and  the 
candle,  B The  workman  should  see  that  the  cotton 
under  the  piston  plate  is  slightly  strained. 

Fig.  2 represents  a machine  for  making  candles 
with  an  inner  eore  of  softer  material  than  the  ex- 
terior. It  differs  from  Fig.  1 in  being  movable  on 
the  axis,  R,  through  which  also  the  hot  and  cold 
water  have  ingress  and  egress.  It  is  worked  pre- 


cisely as  the  machine  just  described,  except  that 
immediately  the  first  pouring  of  the  material  has 
hardened  round  the  sides  of  the  mould,  the  machine 
is  turned  over  on  its  side,  upon  which  the  fat  runs  off, 
leaving  a hollow  candle,  which  is  then  filled  up 
with  a fat  of  a lower  melting  point. 

If  the  stearic  acid  candles  are  not  sufficiently  white, 
they  are  bleached  by  exposure  to  air  and  light.  A 
framework  is  provided  on  which  are  stretched  two 
lead-wire  nets,  the  one  about  the  height  of  half  acandle 
above  the  other.  The  meshes  of  the  upper  net  are  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  a candle  being  passed  through  it, 
while  the  meshes  of  the  lower  one  are  narrower. 
The  candles  are  placed  one  by  one  in  these  meshes 
vertically,  the  bases  resting  on  the  lower  meshes, 
whilst  the  conical  tips  point  upwards.  In  this 
position  they  are  left  for  a week  cr  a fortnight, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  The  candles 
are  thus  to  a certain  extent  bleached,  and  are  also 
made  to  appear  whiter  than  they  really  are  by  the 


gradual  interposition  of  air  between  the  crystalline 
particles  of  their  mass,  thus  rendering  them  less 
transparent  by  destroying  their  refractive  continuity. 

After  this  exposure  the  candles  are  somewhat 
soiled  by  dust,  &c.  This  is  removed  by  washing 
them  with  a weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium : 
they  are  dried  by  mutual  friction  on  a moving  end- 
less cloth,  upon  which  they  are  thrown. 

The  exterior  polish  seen  on  the  best  kinds  of 
stearine  candles  is  given  by  special  machinery.  The 
candle  polisher  invented  by  M.  Binet  is  very  efficient. 
Fig.  2G  represents  it  in  section.  The  candles  are  piled 
horizontally  in  the  box  M.  The  wheel,  N,  brings  them 
one  by  one  against  the  eircular  saw,  p,  which  pares  off 
the  excess  of  stearine  from  their  bases.  They  then 
fall  upon  an  endless  woollen  cloth,  which  is  distended 
by  the  small  wheels,  vvvv,  and  the  larger  ones 
T T,  and  passes  beneath  the  three  dinuns,  S s'  s". 
During  the  circulation  of  the  endless  cloth  the  three 
large  drums,  S s'  s",  which  are  covered  with  felt  or 
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some  similar  material,  are  likewise  moved  in  the 
same  direction  by  the  three  pinions  of  the  toothed 
wheels,  R r'  r''.  By  the  time  the  candles  arrive  at 
the  receiving-box,  B,  they  are  beautifully  jiolished 
by  the  friction  they  have  been  subjected  to  between 
the  two  cloths. 

Bar.\fkin  Candles. — (The  manufacture  of  Para- 
ffin will  be  fully  described  under  that  title  in 
vol.  ii.).  Frederick  Field,  F.R.S.,  states  that  the 
credit  of  first  manufacturing  solid  paraffin  on 
anything  like  an  exten.sive  scale  is  due  to  Messi-s. 

ILLIAM  Brown  & Co.,  of  Glasgow.  A very 
eminent  liOndon  firm,  addressing  the  secretary  of 
juries  of  the  lb(i2  International  F^xhibition,  says: — 
A\'e  have  been  using  paraffin  in  the  manufacture  of 
candles  since  March,  1855.  It  was  made  by  INlessrs. 
M’illiam  Bro\to  & Co.,  of  Glasgow,  who  were,  to 
the  best  of  our  belief,  the  first  makers  of  it  in  this 
country,  and  by  whom  we  were  regularly  supplied; 
but  from  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  produced 
(only  3 to  4 cwds.  weekly),  and  its  imperfection, 
especially  in  hardness,  we  abstained  from  offering 
candles  made  entirely  from  it,  and  merely  employed 
it  as  an  ingredient  with  other  materials  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  better  class  of  candles.  So  far  back 
as  1851  we  had  assisted  in  the  attempt  to  obtain 
paraffin  from  the  bogs  of  Ireland.  It  was  not  until 
November,  1856,  that  we  received  supplies ; and 
from  this  source,  and  a quantity  of  Rangoon  paraffin, 
we,  in  March,  1857,  manufactured  and  put  into  the 
market  for  the  first  time  paraffin  candles  of  English 
make.  The  priee  at  which  they  were  introduced 
was  2s.  4d.  per  lb. 

The  manufacture  of  paraffin  has  since  largely 
increased.  The  following  figures,  according  to  Mr. 
Kennedy,  express  the  present  annual  production 
in  Scotland : — 

Sliale  used  in  Scntland, tOO.OOO  tons. 

Crude  oil  produced, 25,000.000  gulls. 

Paraffin, 5 800  ions. 

bubriciUing  oil, 9,S00  “ 

Sulphate  of  ammonia, 2,350  ‘• 

To  carry  out  this  manufacture  about  500,000  tons 
of  fuel  were  required. 

Paraffin  before  being  made  into  candles  requires 
purification  and  bleaching.  The  following  process, 
“Hodge’s,”  is  carried  out  on  a large  scale  at  Price’s 
Candle  Co.  The  crude  paraffin  having  been  first 
separated  from  rough  impurities,  is  cast  into  cakes 
and  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  so  as  to  form  into  well- 
developed  crystals.  The  casks  are  then  placed  on  a 
bed  of  absorbent  or  porous  material,  and  are  while 
thus  placed  exposed  to  a temperature  sufficiently 
high  to  render  fluid  the  more  easily  melted  matters 
with  which  the  crystallized  paraffin  is  mixed,  but 
insufficient  to  melt  the  paraffin.  The  melted  portions 
then  flow  out  from  between  the  crystals  of  paraffin, 
and  into  the  absorbent  or  porous  materials  on  which 
the  cake  rests.  The  process  may  be  repeated  until 
the  separation  of  the  solid  from  the  liquid  hydro- 
carbons has  been  effected  as  completely  as  is  desired. 

The  partially  purified  paraffin  is  by  no  means 
colourless,  and  still  possesses  considerable  smelL  Its 
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further  purification  may  be  effected  as  follows,  though 
many  processes  have  been  devised.  After  being 
melted  by  steam,  it  is  poured  into  a tank  and  agitated 
by  means  of  air,  with  from  5 to  10  per  cent,  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid ; the  sulphurous  acid  evolved,  resulting 
from  decomposition,  is  conveyed  away  by  a suitable 
apparatus.  The  agitation  is  carried  on  for  some 
hours,  the  time  depending  on  the  quality  of  the 
paraffin.  After  allowing  the  whole  to  rest  for  some 
time  the  paraffin  is  drawn  off,  and  digested  with 
animal  charcoal  for  some  hours ; the  latter  is  allowed 
to  subside,  and  the  liquid,  if  not  quite  bright,  is 
passed  through  a filter  kept  warm  by  a steam-jacket. 

Lately,  other  bleaching  agents  have  been  used. 
Fordred,  Lambe,  & Sterry,  use  fuller’s  earth  as 
a decoloriser  of  paraffin,  in  lieu  of  animal  charcoal, 
whatever  the  previous  process  of  purification  may 
have  been.  About  12  per  cent,  of  powdered  fuller’s 
earth  is  added  to  the  melted  paraffin,  at  a temperature 
of  about  230°  Fahr.,  and  well  agitated,  and  after 
subsidence  the  c.ear  paraffin  is  run  off.  The  inventors 
also  state  that  in  aU  their  processes,  they  can  replace 
the  fuller’s  earth  in  great  part  or  wholly  by  marl  clay, 
or  other  readily  attainable  natural  substance  of  like 
character.  The  fuller’s  earth  or  analogous  substances 
may  be  re-used,  and  the  paraffin  remaining  atUiered 
may  finally  be  recovered  from  it  by  washing  with 
agitation  or  by  other  suitable  means.  This  discovery 
of  Messrs.  Fordred,  Lambe,  & Sterry,  has  proved 
of  great  value,  and  has  done  much  to  bring  solid 
paraffin  into  domestic  use. 

Arthur  Smith  and  Fred.  Field  have  patented  a 
process  in  extension  of  the  above.  Fuller’s  earth 
and  many  other  natural  silicates  are  undecom- 
posable  even  by  strong  acids,  although  certain 
silicates  of  hme  or  magnesia  in  all  these  bodies 
are  decomposed  when  the  acids  are  concentrated, 
forming  a gelatinous  residue  of  silica,  and  solutions 
of  the  bases.  It  occurred  to  the  patentees  that,  by 
forming  artificial  silicates  and  employing  them  instead 
of  the  natural  silicates,  the  paraffin  or  other  hydio- 
carbons  might  be  separated  by  the  addition  of  very 
weak  acidulated  muter.  They  experimented  with 
the  silicates  of  calcium,  magnesium,  manganese,  iron, 
and  some  others,  and  although  all  answered  admir- 
ably, they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  magnesium 
salt  was  the  best,  a less  amount  being  required  to 
insure  the  full  bleaching  action  required.  At  the 
first  glance,  any  of  these  substances,  even  the  lime 
salt,  seems  too  costly  to  admit  of  practical  applica- 
tion, but  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  m;xgnesium  silicate  is  formed  by  precipitation 
of  magnesium  sulphate  by  sodium  siUcate.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  washed  thoroughly  by  decantation  and  dried 
by  steam.  F.  Field  states  that  the  success  of  this 
process  depends  upon  the  purity  of  the  salt,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  dried.  If  the  gelatinous  mass  of 
nu^nesium  silicate  were  simply  desiccated  without 
previous  washing,  and  the  soluble  saline  body  (in  this 
case  sulphate  of  sodium)  retained,  the  porous  struc- 
ture, or  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  silicate,  would 
be,  so  to  speak,  stopped  up,  and  all  bleaching  action 
impeded.  And  if  the  washed  product  were  heated 
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to  redness,  its  decolorizing  power  would  also  be 
destroyed.  It  must  be  dried  at  212°  Fahr.  and  no 
higher.  FuUer’s  earth,  which  is  simply  ground, 
contains  naturally  a large  quantity  of  water,  but  if 
heated  to  redness  it  is  of  no  avail  in  paraffin  refin- 
ing. And  yet  a more  singular  fact  is  this,  that 
although  we  must  have  a hydrated  .compound,  no 
bleaching  action  takes  place  until  the  water  is 
separated.  Melted  paraffin  may  be  agitated  either 
with  fuller’s  earth  or  artificial  silicate  for  any  length 
of  time,  without  any  perceptible  action,  at  a tem- 
perature sbghtly  higher  than  its  melting  point.  The 
colour  disappears  when  the  water  is  driven  off,  as  if 
it  took  its  place. 

llie  value  of  paraffin  for  candle  making  depends 
much  on  its  melting  point.  Fred.  Field  does  not 
think  the  difference  in  the  melting  point  of  the 
different  samples  of  paraffin  is  as  yet  understood. 
He  has  had  samples  of  paraffin,  the  melting  points 
of  which  varied  from  130°  to  135°  Fahr.,  being  as 
hard  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it,  and  others  with 
melting  points  as  low  as  90°,  which  were  yet  exactly 
of  the  same  chemical  composition.  It  is,  however, 
certain  tliat  a paraffin  of  low  melting  point  has 
always  a lower  specific  gravity  than  one  with  a high 
melting  point.  Thus  there  would  be  about  10  per 
cent,  difference  in  specific  gravity  between  two 
samples  whose  melting  points  were  respectively  90° 
and  140°  Fahr.  It  is  also  very  remarkable,  that  if 
stearic  acid  which  melted  at  130°  Fahr.  were  mixed 
with  paraffin  which  melted  at  130°  Fahr.,  the  pro- 
duct would  be  a fusible  mass  melting  at  114°;  and  if  a 
paraffin  with  a lower  melting  point,  say  90°  Fahr., 
were  mixed  with  stearic  acid,  a liquid  would  be  pro- 
duced remaining  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  a room.  This  seems  analogous  to  the  fusible  alloy 
made  of  lead  and  bismuth,  which  melts  at  a point 
much  below  that  of  either  of  the  metals  eirqiloyed. 

Candles  are  made  from  paraffin  mixed  with  5 to 
15  per  cent,  of  stearin.  To  prevent  crystallization 
the  moulds  must  be  heated  to  190°  Fahr.  (87°'7  C.) 
before  fiUing,  and  must  be  cooled  very  gradually. 
Paraffin  candle-making  machines  are  fitted  with  hot 
and  cold  water  apparatus  to  insure  regularity  in 
working. 

Paraffin  will  not  dissolve  aniline  colours.  The 
tinting  material  of  coloured  candles  is  therefore  dis- 
solved in  the  stearic  acid  which  is  used  to  dilute 
the  paraffin.  The  colour  then  remains  mechanically 
suspended.  If  a tinted  candle  is  melted,  and  the 
liquid  paraffin  passed  through  bibulous  paper,  the 
filtrate  is  white  and  the  dye  remains  on  the  filter. 

The  insolubility  of  certain  colouring  matters, 
especially  those  from  aniline,  may  be  employed  suc- 
cessfully in  determining  tlie  freedom  of  paraffin  from 
stearic  or  other  fatty  acids.  Pure  paraffin  may  be  sub- 
jected to  a temperature  of  212°  Fahr.  with  rosaniline 
for  some  time,  and  yet  will  not  take  up  any  of  the 
colouring  matter.  If,  liowever,  it  contains  only  2 
per  cent,  of  stearic  acid  a pink  colon-  is  developed ; 
and  if  there  is  as  much  as  5 per  cent,  the  whole  mass 
becomes  crimson. 

Wax. — Various  organic  compounds,  of  animal  and 


vegetable  origin,  but  differing  in  composition  and 
physical  properties,  are  designated  by  the  te«n  wax. 
; Bees’  wax  (Cera)  is  the  principal  wax  used  for 
j candle  making. 

j For  a considerable  period  it  was  an  undecided 
' point  among  chemists  and  physiologists,  Avhether  the 
insects  which  afford  wax  collected  it  in  its  ordinary 
state  from  flowers  as  a part  of  their  food,  or  whether 
I they  produced  it  by  the  action  of  their  digestive  or 
other  organs.  The  experiments  of  Hunter  and 
Huber,  however,  prove  that  the  insect  does  produce 
wax ; and  that  it  is  the  work  of  a certain  organ 
which  forms  a part  of  the  small  cysts  or  sacs,  situated 
on  the  sides  of  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen  of 
the  bee,  which  may  be  observed  by  raising  the  lower 
segments  of  this  part  of  the  insect’s  body,  having 
small  spangles  of  wax  arranged  in  pairs  upon  each  of 
them.  All  bees,  except  the  males  and  queen,  in 
which  they  are  never  observed,  are  provided  with 
eight  of  these  sacs  or  tunics.  Moreover,  bees  which 
are  fed  on  sugar  elaborate  large  quantities  of  wax. 

In  China  wax  is  produced  by  a species  of  Coccun. 
The  insect  punctures  the  branches  of  certain  trees 
and  the  wax  exudes,  enveloping  them  in  a soft  white 
coating,  which  is  removed  by  dipping  in  hot  water. 
This  wax  is  called  “Pela,”  “vegetable  insect  wax,” 
and  “ vegetable  spermaceti.”  According  to  Brodie  it 
consists  of  cerotate  of  ceryl.  In  its  physical  appear- 
ance it  closely  resembles  spermaceti.  It  is  snow- 
white,  crystalline,  brittle,  and  fuses  at  179°'6  Fahr. 
(82°  C.).  By  dry  distillation  it  yields  cerotic  acid 
and  cerotin. 

Japanese  wax  is  termed  “tree  wax,”  and  also, 
though  improperly,  American  wax.  It  is  not  a 
true  wax,  being  decomposed  by  treatment  with 
potassium  hydrate  into  palmitic  acid  and  glycerin. 
It  is  yellowish  white  in  colour,  and  about  the  con- 
sistence of  bleached  bees’  wax.  It  is  obtained  from 
the  root  of  the  Rhus  succedaiiea. 

Japanese  wax  is  met  with  in  commerce  in  round 
cakes.  It  fuses  at  107°‘C  Fahr.  (42°  C.). 

Carnauba  wax  is  described  as  the  outer  coating  of 
the  leaves  of  a kind  of  palm  tree,  Kopernicia  cerijera. 
It  is  imported  from  Bio  Janeiro,  and  on  account  of 
its  high  fusion  point,  182°‘3  Fahr.  (83°‘5  C.),  is  used 
in  candle  making  to  improve  fats  of  low  fusion  point. 

Palm  wax  is  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  Ceroxij- 
lon  aridicola,  a tree  met  with  on  the  Cordilleras.  The 
outer  bark  is  scraped  from  the  tree  and  boiled  in 
water,  and  the  molten  wax  collected  from  the  surface 
of  the  water  when  cool.  It  fuses  at  181°'4  to  186°'8 
Fahr.  (81°  to  8G°  C.),  and  much  resembles  Carnauba 
wax. 

The  berries  of  the  Mprica  cerifei-n  contain  much 
wax.  The  fruit  of  tlie  plant  is  boiled  with  water, 
when  the  wax  separates  and  rises  to  the  surface. 
Myrica  w;ix  is  imported  from  the  southern  states, 

U.  S. 

A variety  known  as  Ocuba  wax  is  imported  from 
Para,  Brazil ; it  fuses  at  96°'8  to  140°  Fahr.  (36°  to 
48°  C.). 

Wax  is  produced  in  moderately  large  quantities  in 
England.  The  quality  of  English  wax  is  considered 
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to  be  far  superior  to  tliat  of  other  countries;  the 
quantity  is,  however,  too  small  for  all  requirements, 
and  therefore  a great  deal  is  imported  from  Gambia, 
Mojiadore,  Ceylon,  Singapore,  North  America,  and 
Brazil.  The  Gambia  wax  is  difficult  to  bleach,  and 
is  apt  to  turn  brown  in  a short  time.  The  wax 
which  is  sometimes  imported  from  Brazil,  and  is 
produced  by  a kind  of  black  bee  which  hives  under 
ground,  is  soft  and  exceedingly  tenacious,  and  the 
usual  bleaching  process  seems  to  have  no  effect 
upon  it.  It  is  of  a dark  mahogany  colour.  By  far 
tlie  largest  quantity  of  wax  imported  comes  from 
Corsica. 

As  obtained  from  the  honeycomb  of  the  bee,  and 
from  its  other  sources  in  the  natural  state,  wax  has 
various  shades  of  colour ; that  procured  by  pressing 
out  the  liquid  contents  of  the  honeycomb,  and  wash- 
ing and  melting  the  residue,  is  yellowish. 

Wax  is  purified  from  tlie  extraneous  matters  which 
generally  accompany  it,  by  melting  it  in  hot  water 
or  by  steam,  either  in  a copper,  tin,  or  wooden 
vessel,  and  di’awing  off  the  supernatant  oily-looking 
fluid  into  an  oblong  vessel,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
perforated,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  liquid 
material  over  horizontal  wooden  cylinders,  which 
are  kept  revolving  half  immersed  in  cold  water. 
The  fluid  wax  is  by  these  arrangements  readily 
solidified  in  tliin  sheets  or  ribbons,  which  are 
afterwards  exposed  to  the  bleaching  action  of  air, 
light,  and  moisture.  On  the  large  scale  this  bleach- 
ing is  effected  in  a way  analogous  to  the  old  method 
of  bleaching  linen.  A field  with  a southern  aspect 
is  selected,  on  which  a number  of  uprights  are 
fixed,  and  these  are  used  to  support  strips  of 
canvas  or  other  cloth,  fastened  horizontally  to 
each  of  them ; upon  this  cloth  the  tliin  shreds  of 
wax  are  laid,  and  occasionally  watered  till  the  yellow 
colour  disappears.  The  field  should  be  as  sheltered 
as  possible,  in  order  that  the  light  leaves  of  wax 
may  not  be  blown  off  the  cloths.  The  leaves  are 
turned  frequently  and  watered  at  regular  intervals ; 
when  the  colour  seems  stationary,  and  no  further 
improvement  appears  to  be  effected,  the  wax  is  col- 
lected, fused  with  water,  and  treated  in  every  respect 
as  before,  and  again  brought  to  the  bleaching  ground, 
wliere  tlie  process  is  continued  till  the  wax  becomes 
sufficiently  white.  For  greater  security  against  the 
wind,  it  is  usual  to  draw  a net  over  the  wax  spread 
on  the  cloths  after  they  are  properly  watered.  In 
France,  where  the  bleaching  of  wax  forms  a con- 
siderable industry,  bitartrate  of  potassium  is  used  for 
the  purjiose  of  effecting  the  pui’ification  more  quickly. 
'I'he  salt  is  mixed  with  the  hot  water  in  the  first 
fusion  of  the  wax.  The  process  of  bleaching  already 
alluded  to  then  becomes  either  wholly  unnecessary, 
or  IS,  at  least,  much  shortened. 

Neither  chlorine  gas  nor  bleaching  powder  can  be 
used  in  decolorizing  wax ; since  they  render  it  brittle, 
and,  when  used  for  candles,  cause  it  to  smoke  and  to 
throw  off  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  act  of  burning. 

In  1859  Ainiifu  Smith  ]iatented  a process  for 
bleaching  wax  by  the  u.se  of  bichromate  of  potassium 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  bleaching  is  effected 


in  a few  hours,  but  the  cohesion  of  the  wax  is  some- 
what impaired. 

Ingenhol  gives  the  following  recipe : — 

The  wax  is  to  be  melted,  and  2 ozs.  of  pulverized 
nitrate  of  sodium  added  to  every  pound  weight,  and 
then  1 oz.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted 
with  8 ozs.  of  water,  is  gradually  poured  in,  the  whole 
being  warm,  and  stirred  while  the  liquid  is  being 
added.  The  vessel  in  which  the  ingredients  are 
brought  together  should  be  rather  large,  as  the  mix- 
ture swells  up  considerably. 

After  allowing  the  wax  to  cool  a httle,  the  vessel 
is  filled  with  boiling  water  and  set  aside  for  the  wax 
to  solidify ; when  cold  it  is  removed  to  another 
vessel  and  treated  with  a further  charge  of  hot 
water,  and  again  cooled ; this  operation  is  repeated 
till  all  the  sulphate  of  sodium  and  any  trace  of  nitric 
acid  are  removed.  If  nitric  acid  remains  in  the  wax 
it  is  apt  to  communicate  a brownish  colour,  which  is 
objectionable. 

Bure  bees’  wax  is  white,  transparent,  tasteless, 
inodorous,  and  insoluble  in  water ; it  fuses  at  about 
145°  Fahr.  (C2°-7  C.),  and  softens,  so  as  to  be 
kneaded  and  moulded,  at  85°  to  90°  Fahr.  (27°'7 
to  32°-2  C.) ; it  has  a specific  gravity  of  ‘960  to 
•966  when  solid,  but  in  the  melted  state,  at  a tem- 
perature of  178°  Fahr.  (81°'l  C.),  the  density  is 
0'834,  and  at  200°  Fahr.  (93°-3  C.)  it  is  only  -8247. 
At  32°  Fahr.  (0°  C.)  wax  is  hard  and  brittle. 

When  treated  v^^ith  boiling  alcohol  repeatedly,  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  is  taken  up,  leaving  from 
10  to  20  per  cent,  of  an  insoluble  waxy  substance 
called  myricin,  which  is  much  heavier  than  ordinary 
wax,  being  about  the  same  density  as  water.  The 
alcoholic  solution  on  cooling  deposits  the  extracted 
matter;  it  is  called  ceroten,  and  when  well  purified 
by  repeated  crystallizations  from  alcohol,  melts  at 
about  162°  Fahr.  (72°‘2  C.).  It  appears  from  Beodie’s 
investigations  that  this  body  is  chiefly  composed  of 
cerotic  acid  (C2-II54O2).  When  wax  is  submitted 
to  distillation  scarcely  a trace  of  the  cerotic  acid 
remains,  although  when  distilled  alone  it  volatilizes 
unchanged. 

The  insoluble  substance  remaining  after  the  ex- 
traction of  the  ceroten  is  known  as  myricin,  and 
consists  of  palmitate  of  myricile  (C4gIl9ot).2) 

addition  to  these  wax  con- 
tains 4 to  5 per  cent,  of  a body  named  cerolein,  and 
to  which  the  solidity  of  wax  is  attributed. 

Wax  is  not  well  adapted  for  making  candles  by 
moulding,  on  account  of  tlie  tenacity  with  which  it 
adheres  to  the  mould,  and  its  great  contraction  on 
cooling;  these  difficulties  are,  however,  in  a great 
measure  overcome  by  using  glass  moulds  provided 
with  a casing  of  gutta-percha.  llTeii  the  candles  are 
to  be  drawn,  the  moulds  are  rapidly  dipped  into  hot 
water  and  taken  out  immediately,  by  wliich  procedure 
the  glass  dilates  sufficiently  to  allow  the  candles  to  be 
removed  with  facility.  The  pi'actised  hand  draws 
the  candles  as  the  moulds  are  emerging  from  the  hot 
water.  It  is  well  to  state  that  the  manager  of  one 
of  the  largest  wax  candle  factories  in  London  has 
never  seen  moulded  wax  candles. 


4o4  candle. — Speumaceti. 


The  wicks  for  wax  should  be  much  less  than  those 
for  any  candles  yet  described.  Twisted  unbleached 
Turkey  cotton  is  invariably  used,  as  apparently  the 
fibre  resists  the  temperature  of  the  highly  heated  wtx 
during  combustion  better  than  the  usual  variety. 
Plaited  wicks  are  not  so  well  liked  as  plain,  since 
the  plaiting  somewhat  diminishes  the  capillary  attrac- 
tion. Their  size  should  be  so  proportioned  that, 
when  the  candle  is  burning,  the  whole  of  the  melted 
matter  will  be  absorbed,  leaving  the  cup  below 
almost  empty,  a full  light  at  the  same  time  being 
produced. 

The  basting  method  is  that  which  is  most  generally 
practised ; and  after  sufficient  wax  has  adhered  to 


the  wick,  the  finishing  is  executed  by  rolling  in  the 
manner  about  to  be  described. 

The  ends  of  the  wicks  are  protected  from  the  wax 
by  a small  tin  tube  or  tag.  jilaced  thereon  for  the  pur- 
pose. Before  using  the  wicks  they  are  heated  in  a 
stove,  so  as  to  be  well  dried ; they  are  then  token, 
and  each  wick  threaded  into  the  metal  tog  here 
alluded  to,  by  means  of  a brass  wire  catch ; an 
operation,  however  simple  in  itself,  which  should  be 
performed  with  care,  so  that  the  end  of  the  wick 
may  not  get  charged  with  the  melted  material. 

This  being  accomplished,  the  wicks  are  conveyed  to 
another  workman,  whose  business  it  is  to  pour  the 
melted  wax  upon  them.  He  performs  this  operation 


by  suspending  the  wicks  to  a hoop  placed  over  a 
caldron  of  melted  wax,  and  pouring  the  liquid  on 
each  in  succession  with  a ladle,  taking  the  precau- 
tion to  cause  the  wick  to  revolve  on  its  axis  by  the 
motion  of  the  fingers  (Fig.  27).  When  the  candles 
are  abou't  one-third  made  they  are  allowed  to  cool 
for  a short  time,  and  then  a second  basting  applied 
till  they  are  half  made,  a point  easily  discerned  by 
the  eye,  or  by  the  aid  of  a balance.  While  still 
warm,  they  are  rolled  between  marble  slabs  to  render 
them  of  a uniform  thickness.  The  end  of  the  candle 
is  shajjed  at  this  stage  of  the  process  as  follows : — 
The  workman  places  five  or  six  candles  beneath  his 
roller,  the  slabs  being  slightly  moistened  to  prevent 
the  wax  adhering  to  them,  and  by  means 
of  a knife  cuts  off  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch,  so  as  to  remove  the  metal  tag  on 
the  end  of  the  wick.  After  this  operation 
is  performed,  the  finished  ends  of  the  candles 
are  attached  to  the  ring  and  suspended  as 
before  over  the  caldron,  and  the  material 
ladled  upon  them  till  they  are  sufficiently 
large,  when  they  are  rolled  as  before;  and 
finally,  the  conical  end  cut  off  by  a knife  to 
make  them  of  equal  length. 

AA'hen  the  candle  is  long,  it  is  usual  to 
bore  a hole  at  the  base  in  its  centre  to  fit 
upon  the  spike  of  the  stand  upon  which  it 
may  be  placed ; and  lest  this  might  cause  the 
wax  to  crack,  the  end  is  bound  round  with 
a riband  stiffened  or  imbued  with  melted 
wax.  The  ponderous  lights  burned  in 
churches  abroad  are  made  by  spreading  the 
wax  upon  a slab,  and  placing  the  wicks 
horizontally  upon  it,  then  folding  over  the 
sheet  of  wax,  and  finishing  the  candles  by 
rolling  in  the  usual  way.  The  large  candles 
used  in  English  churches,  ^^"estminster 
Abbey  for  example,  are  made  by  the  “ bast- 
ing process,”  the  workmen  ascending  a 
ladder  to  gain  command  over  the  wick. 

Wax  tapers  are  made  by  winding  tiie 
wick  upon  a drum,  and  leading  it  under  a 
guide  roller  placed  in  a trougli  of  melted 
wax;  from  this  it  passes  through  a series 
of  holes  on  to  a second  drum,  the  operation 
resembling  somewhat  that  of  wire -drawing. 
For  white  topers  a little  tallow  is  added 
to  render  the  wax  pliable;  for  coloured, 
rosin  and  turpentine.  The  coal-tar  colouis  are  now 
largely  used  for  tinting  wax  candles  and  tapers,  as 
well  as  the  following  colours  : — 

Bine — Artificial  ultramarine. 

Green — A mixture  of  venligris  and  emerald  green,  or 
verdigris  onlv. 

Yellow — Chromate  of  potassium — chrome  yellow. 

Bed — Vermilion. 

I’ink — Madder  lake. 

Spermaceti  Candi.es. — The  candles  made  from 
.spermaceti  are  higlily  prized  on  account  of  their 
beauty  and  illuminating  qualities,  and  notwithstand- 
ing their  costliness,  are  largely  exported  to  India. 

The  first  stej)  is  to  separate  the  solid  or  “ head 
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matter,”  as  it  is  called,  from  tlie  sperm  oil  as  it  comes 

moved,  until  the  whole  of  the  melted  matter  is  clear. 

from  the  ships,  which  is  done  by  filtering  it  through 

It  is  now  drawn  off  into  flat  tin  moulds  and  left  to 

a long  cylinder  of  bagging  lined  with  linen.  The 

crystallize ; aft:  r this  is  done,  the  cakes  are  again 

bag  is  so  constructed  that,  at  one  end,  it  is 

ground  to  powder  and  submitted  to  hot  pressing  in 

attached  to  a feed  pipe  opening  into  the  reservoir. 

a horizontal  steam  press  in  bags  of  linen,  interleaved 

elevated  4 or  6 feet  above  it,  while  the  other  end  is 

with  horse  hair  mats  and  hollow  iron  plates,  in  the 

bound  by  a cord.  On  opening  the  feed  pipe,  the 

same  way  as  stearic  acid. 

cylinder  is  readily  filled,  ami  the  pressure  then  com- 

P'inally,  the  cakes  are  once  more  heated  and  boiled 

municated  by  the  stock  of  matter  in  the  tank  forces 

with  a strong  alkaline  lye,  at  a temperature  approach- 

the  oil  through  in  considerable  quantities,  while  the 

ing  235°  Fahr.  (112°-7  C.),  taking  care  to  remove 

solid  spermaceti  is  retained.  Autumn  and  winter 

any  extraneous  matter  that  may  rise  to  the  surface 

are  the  seasons  for  the  filtration  of  the  sperm  oil. 

during  the  operation.  AVlien  no  more  impurities 

technically  “ bagging.” 

are  thrown  up,  the  spermaceti  is  washed  by  adding 

'Hie  bags  are  open  at  both  ends,  so  that  the  crude 

water  at  intervals  in  small  quantities,  the  heat  being 

or  “bagged  sperm”  is  easily  removed;  it  has  a dingy 

moderated  a little  at  the  same  time ; and  as  the  water 

brown  colour,  in  consequence  of  the  oleaginous 

falls  to  the  bottom  it  effects  a further  purification. 

matter  which  it  retains.  Considerable  portions  of 

leaving  the  supernatant  fluid  colourless.  It  is  now 

this  oil  are  abstracted  by  the  first  pressing,  which  in 

cast  into  blocks  and  crystallized,  and  stored  as  candle 

large  factories  is  applied  by  the  hydraulic,  though 

stock.  Spermaceti  is  usually  mixed  Avith  3 per  cent. 

in  lesser  works  the  screw  press  is  used  w'ith  effect ; 

of  wax  or  paraffin,  to  destroy  its  highly  crystalline 

in  either  case  the  sperm  is  inclosed  in  suitable 

structure;  it  is  “moulded”  in  the  usual  way,  Avith 

quantities  in  hempen  bags,  and  placed  in  the 

plaited  wicks  that  require  no  snuffing.  Occasion- 

frame  with  plates  interpos  d between  them.  After 

ally  the  spermaceti  candles  are  cast  without  any 

receiving  the  pressure  of  about  80  to  90  tons. 

admixture  of  wax,  the  moulds  being  raised  to  a 

and  when  no  more  oil  is  afforded,  it  is  taken  out  and 

higher  temperature  just  as  Avith  stearic  acid.  Some 

■ melted  in  the  same  manner  as  stearic  acid,  then 

manufacturers,  in  order  to  make  the  spermaceti  ap- 

drawn  off  into  tinned  cases  and  granulated;  finally 

pear  like  wax,  use  gamboge  to  give  the  desired  yelloAV 

the  blocks,  after  being  thoroughly  crystallized,  are 

tint ; such  candles  are  knoAvn  as  transparent  Avax. 

grated  to  coarse  powder  by  means  of  a revolving 

CAOUTCHOUC. — See  IsDiA  Rubber. 

cylinder  studded  with  knives ; this  powder,  which 

CARMINE  — See  CociiiNEAL. 

is  collected  in  a suitable  bin  beneath  the  cutter. 

CEMENT.  — Cimoit,  French  ; Cament,  German  ; 

is  filled  into  cloths  with  twine  wrappers  and  subjected 

Cannentum,  Latin. — In  speaking  of  cements,  attention 

to  the  action  of  a hydraulic  press,  capable  of  exerting 

will  be  given  to  the  more  substantial  materials  used 

a force  of  600  tons.  Some  solid  matter  is  forced  out 

under  that  nanie  in  architecture,  as  well  as  to  those 

with  the  oil  at  this  stage,  and  on  this  account  the 

employed  by  the  jeAveller,  the  marble  mason,  the 

latter  must  be  passed  a second  time  through  the 

manufacturer  of  china,  &c.  ITie  term  cement  is 

filtering  bags. 

usually  applied  to  such  bodies  as  are  capable,  by 

This  completes  the  process  of  cold  pressing.  A 

their  interposition,  of  uniting  homogeneous  and 

large  quantity  of  oil  is,  however,  still  retained  and 

heterogeneous  substances,  Avithout  the  aid  of  mechani- 

cannot  be  separated  by  mere  pressure.  Recourse  is 

cal  rivets.  To  do  this,  hoAvever,  in  such  a manner 

therefore  had  to  saponification.  To  this  end  the 

as  is  sometimes  observed  in  bodies  that  have  been 

blocks  of  spermaceti  are  melted  in  a large  iron  vessel. 

cemented,  it  is  evident  that  a more  intimate  union 

and  then  boiled  for  some  time  with  a solution  of 

must  be  effected  than  that  of  simple  adhesion ; in 

caustic  soda,  specific  gravity  T109,  in  the  proportion 

fact,  that  a chemical  combination  betAveen  the  com- 

of  1^  gals,  of  the  lye  to  40  of  the  liquid  fat.  The 

ponents  of  the  cement  and  those  of  the  bodies  to  be 

oil  combines  with  tlie  alkali,  and  rises  to  the  surface 

united  must  take  place ; aa  hereas,  in  other  cases. 

in  the  form  of  soap.  Should  there  be  an  excess 

the  virtue  of  the  cement  lies  in  its  great  ad- 

of  alkali  over  wliat  is  necessary  to  combine  Avith 

hesiveness,  by  which  it  excludes  air  from  the 

the  oil  on  the  boiling  of  the  liquid,  it  would  act 

broken  surfaces.  Many  of  the  preparations,  into 

upon  the  solid  matter  and  convert  it  into  a soap 

the  composition  of  which  resins,  gums,  and  albumin- 

which  would  be  carried  off  with  the  other  impurities. 

ous  bodies  enter,  act  by  adhesion,  Avhile  the  mineral 

To  prevent  this  the  solution  of  the  alkali  should 

cements  used  in  arcldtecture  behave  differently,  in 

be  weak,  or  the  melted  matter  ouglit  to  be  main- 

consequence  of  a chemical  combination  being  formed 

tained  at  a low  and  equalized  heat  till  the  oil  is 

betAveen  them  and  the  bod}'  of  the  substance. 

taken  up,  the  combination  being  assisted  by  stirring 

Resinous  Cements. — Under  this  head  might  be 

tlie  mass.  The  melted  material  is  now  allowed  to 

included  those  varnishes  and  glues  AA'hich  are  employed 

repose  at  this  gentle  heat,  during  which  the  soap 

by  the  joiner  or  cabinet-maker,  but  as  these  may  be 

that  has  been  formed  rises  to  the  surface  and  is  care- 

more  fully  referred  to  subsequently,  they  will  not  be 

fully  skimmed  off.  'I’o  remove  all  the  saponaceous 

further  noticeil  in  the  present  article.  Some  of  these 

compound  in  this  operation,  the  whole  of  the  material 

A’arnishes,  Avhen  mixed  Avith  other  substances,  form 

is  raised  to  about  25U°  Fahr.  (l‘21°'l  C.),  and  w.ushed 

excellent  cements : thus,  rosin  and  beeswax  melted 

with  small  successive  portions  of  water;  meantime 

together,  and  thickened  Avith  brick  dust,  form  a 

the  scum  as  it  rises  to  the  surfiice  is  carefully  re- 

cement  used  for  joining  glass  and  metal  work ; so 

456  CEMENT. — Miscellaneous. 

also  asphalt  mixed  with  chalk  may  be  used  for 

to  the  other  ingredients  while  in  fusion.  A cement 

cementing  stones  together. 

nearly  colourless  is  obtained  from  white  wax,  resin. 

Miscellaneous  Cements. — A compound  for  con- 

and  a little  Canada  balsam.  Jewellers  sometimes 

necting  broken  pieces  of  glass  or  cliina-ware  is  known 

use  resin  mastic  by  itself  to  attach,  by  heat,  cameos 

as  diamond  cement.  It  is  prepared  by  steeping  isin- 

of  white  enamel  or  coloured  glass  to  a real  stone, 

glass  in  water  till  it  swells,  and  then  dissolving  it  in 

as  a ground  to  produce  the  appearance  of  an  onyx. 

proof  spirit,  to  which  a little  gum-resin,  gum  ammoni- 

-Mastic  is  likewise  used  to  connect  false  backs  or 

acum,  or  resin  mastic,  dissolved  in  the  smallest  pos- 

doublets  to  stones,  to  alter  their  liue.  These  cements 

sible  quantity  of  alcohol,  is  added.  Previous  to 

require  to  be  softened  by  heat  before  they  are  applied. 

being  applied  to  the  fracture  it  should  be  gently 

A cement,  said  to  be  used  by  Turkish  jewellers,  is 

heated.  It  resists  moisture  to  a certain  extent. 

prepared  as  follows ; — Isinglass  is  dissolved  in  brandy 

Haule  recommends  that  2 parts  of  shell-lac  be  dis- 

or  rum,  so  as  to  form  a strong  glue ; two  small  pieces 

solved  in  1 part  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  cast  hito 

of  gum  albanum,  or  gum  ammoniacum,  are  added  to 

sticks.  The  same  may  be  employed  instead  of  glue. 

every  2 ozs.  of  this  liquid,  and  triturated  until  dis- 

by  dissolving  it  in  spirit,  and  evaporating  to  the 

solved ; and  a solution  of  two  or  three  pieces  of 

consistence  of  a syrup. 

mastic,  the  size  of  peas,  in  the  smallest  possible 

Keller  gives  the  following  formula  for  the  pre- 

quantity  of  alcohol,  is  added.  The  cement  is  kept  in 

paration  of  a cement  for  the  same  purposes : — 2 

a closely  stoppered  phial : when  required  for  use  it 

parts  of  finely-chopped  fish  glue  are  steeped  for 

is  liquefied  by  placing  the  phial  in  hot  water. 

twenty-four  hours  in  16  parts  of  water,  then  boiled 

A concrete,  which  becomes  as  hard  as  stone  when 

till  the  liquor  is  reduced  one  half;  8 parts  of  alcohol  are 

set,  is  made  from  20  parts  of  river  sand,  2 parts  of 

added,  and  the  whole  strained  through  linen.  While 

litharge,  and  1 of  quicklime,  well  ground  with  linseed 

still  warm,  it  is  mixed  with  a solution  of  1 part  of 

oil  into  a paste.  It  is  very  applicable  for  repairing 

mastic  in  9 of  alcohol,  and  half  a part  of  gum  ammoni- 

broken  stones,  such  as  steps  of  stairs  and  the  like. 

acum  in  fine  powder ; the  latter  is  added  gradually. 

A similar  composition,  in  which  porcelain  clay  re- 

and  intimately  mixed  by  maceration.  When  this 

places  the  sand,  is  made  for  coating  brick  walls. 

cement  is  used,  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied  should 

terraces.  &c.,  and  bears  the  name  of  mastic.  Ordinary 

be  heated,  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  covered  with 

asphalt  is  a cement  made  from  bitumen,  chalk,  sili- 

the  hot  fluid  and  pressed  together.  In  five  or  six 

cious  matter,  and  oil,  but  this  has  been  already  treated 

hours  it  becomes  perfectly  hard.  This  cement  is  not 

in  a separate  article. 

adapted  for  very  porous  substances ; for  these  a con- 

Shell-lac  and  caoutchouc  afford  a glue  of  such 

centrated  solution  of  shell-lac  in  spirit  of  wine  answers 

adhesiveness  that  masts  may  be  made  by  splicing 

best.  It  should  be  applied  to  the  thoroughly  dried 

the  wood  together,  and  joining  them  with  this  var- 

surfaces  of  the  parts  to  be  connected. 

nish,  no  other  fastenings  being  required  to  give 

A very  good  cement  is  formed  when  shell-lac  is 

security ; and  what  is  remarkable  is  the  fact  that. 

dissolved  in  a concentrated  solution  of  borax.  Albu- 

when  such  masts  have  been  broken,  the  fracture  has 

men  of  egg  mixed  with  quicklime  makes  a very 

never  been  observed  to  take  place  where  the  splice 

strong  cement,  but  it  does  not  resist  water  effectually ; 

has  been,  but  where  the  wood  was  whole. 

it  is  employed  to  unite  pieces  of  spar,  and  marble 

This  cement,  technically  known  as  “ IMarine 

ornaments  to  which  moisture  has  little  access.  Copper- 

Glue,”  is  formed  by  dissolving,  in  about  four  gallons 

smiths  use  a similar  compound  for  securing  the  edges 

of  coal-tiir  naphtha  well  rectified,  about  one  pound 

and  rivets  of  boilers,  but  substitute  blood  for  the 

of  caoutchouc,  divided  into  small  fragments.  The 

white  of  egg.  A very  similar  cement  is  prepared  by 

mixture  is  well  stirred  from  time  to  time,  till  the 

boiling  the  casein  or  cheese  of  skimmed 'milk  in  a 

solution  becomes  perfect.  After  ten  or  twelve 

large  quantity  of  water,  and  then  incorporating 

days,  when  the  liquid  has  acquired  the  consistence 

the  solution  with  quicklime  upon  a slab  or  in  a 

of  cream,  two  parts  by  weight  of  shell-lac  are  added 

mortar.  I'his  strongly  unites  fractured  pieces  of 

to  one  of  this  liquid.  The  mixture  is  put  into  an 

stoneware. 

iron  vessel,  having  a discharge-pipe  at  the  bottom. 

Varley’s  Cement  is  made  of  whiting,  resin,  and 

and  heat  applied.  During  this  operation  the  whole 

bees’-wax,  the  proportions  being  16  parts  of  the  first. 

is  kept  stirred,  and  the  liquid  flowing  out  of  the 

well  dried  by  heating  it  to  redness,  melted  with  16 

discharge-pipe  in  a warm  state  is  spread  out  upon 

of  black  resin  and  1 of  the  wax,  the  whole  being 

slabs,  and  preserved  in  the  form  of  plates. 

stirred  well  during  the  fusion. 

AVhen  use  is  to  be  made  of  this  glue,  it  is  heated 

An  excellent  cement,  known  as  Singer's,  for  con- 

in  an  iron  vessel  to  the  temperature  of  248°  Fahr.. 

necting  articles  of  brass  and  glass,  and  adapted  for 

and  applied  hot  with  a brusli  to  the  surfaces  to  be 

constructing  philosopliical  apparatus,  consists  of  5 

joined,  taking  care  to  spread  it  in  a uniform  layer. 

lbs.  of  resin,  1 of  becs'-wax,  1 of  red  ochre,  and  2 

The  pieces  of  wood  are  then  brought  together,  and 

table  spoonfuls  of  plaster  of  Paris,  all  melted  to- 

firmly  pressed.  If  the  glue  should  get  hardened 

gether.  Ure’s  formula  for  a cheaper  compound. 

before  the  connection  be  made,  it  should  again  be 

adapted  for  joining  voltaic  plates  into  wooden  troughs. 

softened  by  bringing  it  to  a temperature  of  150° 

is  6 lbs.  of  resin,  1 of  red  ochre,  half  a pound  of  plas- 

Fahr.  by  passing  heated  rollers  over  it,  and  then  the 

ter  of  Paris,  and  a quarter  of  linseed  oil.  The  ochre 

joining  quickly  made.  AVhen  the  surfaces  of  con- 

and  plaster  should  be  calcined  beforehand,  and  added 

tact  are  well  dressed,  a thin  coating  of  glue  on  each 
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is  sufficient ; but  if  tlicre  be  any  irregularities  in  the 

names.  Only  calcareous  spar,  and  a few  other 

wood,  the  glue  should  be  made  sufficiently  thick  to 

minerals,  are  entirely  composed  of  pure  carbonate  of 

fill  these  up.  Not  only  may  the  glue  be  used  for 

lime.  Besides  the  designations  magnesian,  argil- 

joining  shreds  of  beams  or  posts,  but  also  for 

laceowt,  &c.,  limestones  are  often  named  from  the 

repairing  split  pieces.  The  cracks,  or  crevices,  are 

peculiarity  of  their  molecular  arrangement.  Thus 

filled  with  the  glue  while  at  a heat  of  248°  Fahr. 

mineralogists  give  the  appellation  of  compact,  pid- 

A very  good  composition  for  connecting  iron  pipes 

verulent,  chalhij,  lamellar,  saccharoid,  granular,  con- 

is  made  from  iron  filings  and  chloride  of  ammonium, 

creted,  oolitic,  &te.,  to  different  limestones,  according 

ground  together,  and  moistened  with  as  much  water 

to  their  respective  species. 

as  will  give  the  mixture  a pa.sty  consistence.  It  was 

Ordinary  lime  may  be  prepared  from  most  of  these ; 

formerly  customary  to  incorporate  sulphur  as  an 

but  the  facility  of  so  preparing  it  is  greater  in  some 

ingredient,  but  it  did  not  increase  cohesion  ; this 

cases  than  in  others,  and  the  lime  itself  manifests 

effect  being  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  iron. 

different  characteristics.  All  that  is  required  is  to 

which  causes  it  to  expand  and  solidify.  The  best 

expel  the  eaibonic  acid ; and  heat  is  the  best  agent 

proportions  are  99  of  filings  and  1 of  the  sal- 

for  effecting  this.  Kilns  of  various  construction  are 

ammoniac.  Another  preparation  of  a similar  nature 

employed,  wherein  limestones  are  burned  by  the 

is  formed  by  mixing  4 parts  of  iron  filings,  2 of 

agency  of  peat,  wood,  or  coal,  according  as  the 

potter’s  elay,  and  1 of  pounded  potsherds,  the  whole 

facilities  of  the  locality  offer  the  one  or  the  other  in 

made  into  a paste  with  a concentrated  solution  of 

more  or  less  abundance.  The  proper  form  of  the 

common  salt ; on  drying,  it  becomes  very  hard. 

kiln  is  a matter  of  much  interest  to  lime-burners,  as 

Building  Cements. — Having  thus  briefly  enumer- 

a great  eeonomy  in  fuel  may  be  effected  by  having 

ated  the  principal  cementing  materials  employed 

it  of  a certain  shape ; besides  that,  when  properly 

for  miscellaneous  purposes,  attention  will  no>v  be 

constructed  it  burns  much  better. 

directed  to  that  more  important  part  of  the  subject 

The  more  common  form  of  kilns  exhibits  an  ellip- 

which  relates  to  architecture.  In  this  department, 

tical  section,  the  upper  end  being  wider  than  the 

the  substances  which  are  commonly  known  by  the 

lower  one,  wherein  is  the  eye  or  draft  hole.  This 

term  cement,  whether  hydraulic  or  otherwise,  deserve 

shape  is  more  advantageous  than  that  of  an  inverted 

particular  notice,  as  they  contribute  to  the  solidity 

cone,  in  which  some  kilns  are  occasionally  constructed. 

and  durability  of  the  building  in  a remarkable  man- 

for  the  former  concentrates  the  heat  more  towards  the 

ncr.  And  being  so  important,  it  would  be  well  if 

top,  and  therefore  the  limestone  in  this  part  is  acted 

architects  of  the  present  age  devoted  more  of  their 

upon  more  than  it  would  be  if  the  top  or  mouth  were 

studies  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject. 

wider  than  any  other  part.  Greater  facilities  are  also 

How  well  do  the  enduring  architectural  remains 

afforded  for  drawing  off  the  burned  lime,  and  the  kiln 

of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  as  also  many  of  the 

itself  is  less  injured,  when  the  form  is  elliptical 

edifices  of  the  early  and  middle  ages  of  our  era, 

or  oval. 

testify  to  the  quality  of  the  binding  medium  em- 

But  where  large  supplies  of  lime  are  required. 

ployed,  having  withstood  the  assaidts  of  time,  whilst 

these  comparatively  rude  forms  are  laid  aside  alto- 

numerous  others  of  later  date  have  mouldered  away. 

gether,  and  a more  scientific  construction  is  adopted. 

in  consequence  of  this  material  being  imperfect ! 

The  lime  kilns  are  divided  into  two  classes  (1), 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  action  of  harden- 

intermittent  kilns,  or  those  whose  working  is  inter- 

ing,  as  manifested  by  some  bodies,  is  due  to  a chemical 

rupted  at  each  withdrawal  of  burned  lime ; and  (2), 

as  well  as  a mechanical  agency;  such  is  especially 

continuous  kilns,  the  operation  of  which  proceeds 

the  case  with  mortars,  and  hence  it  will  be  necessary 

uninterruptedly. 

to  dwell  somewhat  in  detail  upon  this  subject,  com- 

Fig.  1 shows  a vertical  section  of  one  of  the  best 

mencing  with  ordinary  or  common  mortar.  But,  as 

of  the  intermittent  kilns,  and  Fig.  2 a transverse  ver- 

introductory  to  this,  it  may  be  proper  in  the  first 

tical  cut,  showing  the  position  of  the  shed  placed 

place  to  say  a few  words  upon  the  principal  com- 

over  it.  In  the  first  of  these,  a is  the  side  opening 

ponent  in  cement — the  lime,  and  to  give  a short 

to  the  back  of  the  fuel  chamber,  which  is  about  2 

description  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared. 

feet  square,  with  iron  bars  across.  On  each  side  of 

Lime. — Cakimn  monoxide  (CaO). — The  great  source 

this  chamber  is  an  aperture,  by  which  the  air  is 

of  this  compound  is  the  various  chalk  and  limestone 

carried  to  the  back,  and  the  entrance  of  these  to  the 

(calcium  carbonate,  CaCOj)  deposits  found  in  the 

fire  is  shown  at  a above.  The  top  of  the  kiln  is 

geological  formations  of  every  country ; but  besides 

arched  over,  the  arch  springing  from  h.  The  kiln 

these,  very  large  beds  of  calcium  salts  exist  in  many 

is  fed  through  the  apertures  in  the  arch,  and  which 

other  stiites,  and  indeed  it  is  met  with  more  or  loss 

have  cast-iron  covers,  c c c,  with  lids  turning  on  a 

in  all  soils,  in  the  ashes  of  most  plants,  and  also  in 

pivot  appended  to  them,  by  means  of  which  the 

the  bones  of  animals  combined  with  various  acids. 

draught  is  regulated.  In  Fig.  2 the  fuel  chamber  is 

Limestones  and  other  calcareous  rocks  never 

shown  at  </,  and  e e are  the  air-flues  between  the 

exist  in  a pure  state ; for,  besides  the  carbonate  of 

double  doors  of  the  chamber ; A is  the  space  wdiere 

lime,  which  is  the  princip.al  and  nearly  the  entire 

the  loading  carts  stand  ; c,  the  cast-iron  cover  of  the 

ingredient,  other  substances,  such  as  magnesia,  clay. 

feeding  aperture,  and  h,  the  cover  of  the  chimney  of 

ferruginous  and  bituminous  matters,  are  contained 

the  kiln  shed,  D B.  This  shed  over  the  mouth  of  the 

in  them,  and  from  these  they  obtain  their  specific 

kiln  is  very  beneficial  in  keeping  the  materuds  dry. 

VOT„  1. 
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and  heating  them  more  or  less  before  they  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  shaft.  C represents  the  door  by 
which  the  limestone  is  conveyed  into  b b.  The 
kiln  is  usually  built  on  the  face  of  a steep  bank,  and 
is  constructed  of  fire-brick  or  fire-stone ; the  height 
of  the  kiln  is  about  20 
to  30  feet,  the  diameter 
in  the  middle  is  7 feet, 
and  it  is  contracted  to  3 
at  the  top  and  bottom. 

As  an  economiser  of 
fuel,  the  continuous 
lime-kiln  used  at  Rij- 


DER.SDORF  is  the  best.  Fig.  3 is  a vertical  section 
of  this  kiln,  which  is  heated  by  wood  and  peat. 
The  shaft,  C,  is  like  the  foregoing,  formed  of  two 
truncated  cones,  and  is  about  46  feet  in  height. 
It  is  7 feet  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  base,  and 


Fig.  3. 


10  feet  in  the  widest  part,  opposite  where  the 
fires  are  situated.  In  the  constructioii  of  the  shaft, 
limestones  may  be  used  in  the  walls ; but  that  part 
to  which  the  heat  reaches  should  be  faced  with  fire- 
brick, the  thickness  of  which  increases  from  half  a 


brick  to  a brick  and  a half  in  thickness  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  seat  of  the  heat.  This  lining  reaches 
to  the  height  of  40  feet,  and  is  shown  in  the  figure  at 
d' ; the  wall  being  represented  by  d d.  All  these  are 
encased  in  an  exterior  wall,  e c,  built  of  the  same 
material  as  d d,  leaving  a space  of  a few  inches  in 
diameter,  which  is  filled  with  ashes  and  other  non- 
conducting material.  This  serves  to  retain  the  heat, 
and  likewise  to  afford  room  for  the  expansion  of 
the  firebricks  and  stones  which  takes  place  when 
strongly  heated.  An  outer  wall,  b b,  incloses  the 
whole,  and  the  intermediate  space  is  divided  into 
several  compartments  by  means  of  arches,  j>  p p, 
which  serve  as  drying  rooms  for  wood,  fuel,  &c. 
The  fires  for  heating  the  lime.stones  are  three,  four, 
or  five,  and  are  seen  at  b b,  placed  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other.  These  are  arched  over,  and  the 
arches  are  lined  with  firebrick.  The  grates  are  com- 
posed of  two  perforated  tdes,  resting  in  the  middle 
upon  the  brickwork,  /;  the  perforations  in  these 
tiles,  by  which  a current  of  air,  entering  by  the  pas- 
sage, h,  is  admitted  to  the  fire,  are  about  1 inch 


Fig.  4. 


wide,  and  3 or  4 in  length,  y is  closed  by  an  iron 
door,  as  also  the  outlet  from  i,  where  the  cinders 
collect  at  first,  and  then  fall  into  the  channel,  E, 
whence  they  are  cleared  off  through  a door,  z.  These 
doors  are  left  shut  until  the  sjiace,  i,  is  filled,  and 
the  cinders  have  sufficiently  cooled  to  be  removed 
conveniently.  The  draught-holes  where  the  burnt 
lime  is  abstracted  are  seen  at  n n ; these  are  closed 
with  non  doors,  which  are  luted,  except  at  such 
times  as  the  content  is  being  taken  out,  in  order  that 
the  air  may  not  enter  at  these  orifices  to  cool  the 
kiln.  To  facilitate  the  descent  of  the  lime  to  these 
apertures,  the  sole  of  the  kiln  is  inclined  downwards 
towards  them.  As  the  lime  is  very  hot  when  drawn, 
the  canal,  k /r,  is  constructed  to  afford  the  men  pro- 
tection from  the  heat ; the  canal  communicates  with 
the  chamber  p,  into  which  the  hot  air  ascends,  a 
current  being  instituted  in  this  passage  by  the  fire. 

Fig.  4 shows  the  plan  of  the  preceding,  at  the 
lines,  z z,  the  section  being  horizontal  with  the  fires, 
b b,  on  the  one  .side,  and  with  the  draught-holes,  n n, 
on  the  other.  AVhen  the  kiln  is  set  in  operation,  the 
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part  of  the  shaft  to  the  level  of  the  fires  is  filled  with 
limestone,  and  fires  lighted  in  « a a,  which  are  kept 
burning  till  the  calcination  is  completed.  A fresh 
quantity  of  limestones  is  now  let  down  by  buckets 
U[)on  that  already  btirned,  and  the  supply  continued 
till  the  shaft  is  quite  full,  when  a heap,  3 or  4 feet 
high,  is  raised  over  the  mouth.  The  doors  at  a a a 
being  luted  on,  so  as  to  shut  off  the  draught,  the 
fires  are  lighted  in  h h b,  and  kept  up  constantly. 
So  soon  as  the  upper  stones  are  observed  to  be  well 
burned,  the  lime  under  tlie  level  of  the  fires  is 
drawn  out;  this  causes  the  top  column  to  fall  in, 
upon  which  a fresh  quantity  of  limestones  is  thrown 
on  an<l  piled  above  the  mouth  as  before.  Thus 
tlie  work  progresses  without  interruption ; the  lime, 
however,  is  drawn  only  at  periods  of  twelve  hours, 
when  about  50  ewts.  are  abstracted. 

Tlie  time  required  for  burning  lime  is  iiffected  by 
many  causes,  such  as  the  size  of  the  stones,  their 
freshness,  and  density.  It  is  well  known  that  com- 
pact limestones  are  more  difficultly  burned  than  such 
as  are  more  porous ; also,  that  moisture  to  some 
extent  facilitates  the  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid, 
even  at  a lower  degree  of  heat  than  is  required  when 
the  limestone  is  dry.  The  usual  practice  of  moisten- 
ing the  stones  is  not  so  economical  as  introducing  a 
jet  of  steam  into  the  kiln ; for,  in  the  fir.st  case,  the 
heat  serves  only  to  evaporate  the  water  before  the 
material  can  be  brouglit  to  redness,  by  which  much 
fuel  is  wasted ; but  in  the  latter,  the  limestone  may 
be  heated  to  reibiess,  and  the  steam  admitted, 
when  it  will  be  most  serviceable.  "Where  kilns  like 
tlie  one  above  described  are  bein"  constantly  worked, 
there  is  a great  saving  of  fuel  effected  by  them  ; but 
it  is  evident  that  they  are  adapted  only  for  such 
places  as  require  a very  large  quantity  of  lime,  and 
where,  conseiiuently,  they  can  be  kept  in  operation 
without  intermission.  Theoretically,  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel  in  causticisiiig  or  burning  lime  is  only 
one-tenth  of  the  weight  of  the  limestone ; but  in 
ordinary  practice,  five  or  six  times  the  quantity  which 
theory  shows  to  be  sufficient  is  used  ; and  where  lime 
is  burned  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  attendance 
is  not  very  regular,  even  a much  larger  amount  is 
consumed. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  those  who  are  engaged 
in  these  operations  would  do  well  to  give  the  subject 
their  best  attention.  jMucli  care  is  required  of  the 
lime-burner,  especially  if  the  material  is  of  an  hy- 
draulic nature ; for  if  he  allows  the  temperature  to 
rise  higher  than  is  requiretl  to  expel  the  carbonic 
acid,  the  lime  in  consequence  loses  its  property  of 
setting  or  hardening.  This  loss  of  hardening  power 
is  probably  <lue  to  the  formation  of  a layer  of  silicate 
of  aluminium  on  the  surface  of  the  lime,  which  pre- 
vents water  from  acting  on  the  lime  so  as  to  form  a 
paste. 

■MoiiTAR  is  a mi.xture  of  slaked  lime  and  sand  in 
proper  proportions.  When  this  mixture  is  spread 
in  thin  layers  between  stones  or  bricks,  as  in  building, 
it  gradually  hardens  and  acquires  a gre,at  degree  of 
tenacity,  in  a great  mcivsure  from  its  gradually 
reconversion  into  carbonate  of  lime,  combining  at 


the  same  time  with  the  substance  of  the  brick  or 
stone,  so  that  the  whole  becomes  one  perfect  solid. 
The  time  required  to  effect  tliis  change  is  long ; 
for  although  the  mortar  becomes  sufficiently  hard, 
in  a few  days  or  weeks,  to  enable  the  wall  to  bear 
considerable  pressure,  still  it  does  not  acquire  tlie 
maximum  degree  of  hardness  till  after  the  lapse  of 
many  years,  and  even  centuries.  From  Pliny  we 
learn  that  the  Komans  were  in  the  habit  of  pre- 
paring their  mortars  some  time  before  they  were  used. 
One  of  the  causes  of  the  durability  of  old  buildings 
may  be  the  long  period  during  which  the  mortar  has 
been  exposed  to  the  hardening  influence  exercised 
upon  it  by  age ; but  even  this,  as  is  well  known, 
will  be  ineffectual  in  bringing  the  mortar  to  its 
greatest  power  of  endurance,  unless  it  be  made  with 
the  proper  admixture  of  lime  and  silicious  or  other 
matters. 

Hj'drated  lime,  alone,  is  capable  of  forming  a hard 
cement,  but  in  doing  so  the  mass  shrinks  very  much  ; 
it  cannot  therefore  be  employed  alone  as  a cement  for 
binding  together  building  materials,  inasmuch  as  the 
shrinking  would  cause  great  unevenness  in  the  con- 
struction of  walls,  &c.  As,  however,  it  is  found  that 
lime  reacts  with  such  bodies  as  are  different  from  it 
in  composition,  especially  if  they  be  of  a silicious 
nature,  the  fact  has  been  taken  advantage  of,  and 
sand  employed  from  time  immemorial  .to  multiply 
; the  surface  of  contact,  bring  the  whole  of  the  hydrate 
[ of  lime  into  active  combination,  as  well  with  this  as 
with  the  surfaces  of  the  stones  or  bricks,  and  prevent 
the  lime  from  unduly  shrinking  as  it  hardens ; and 
thus  the  union  is  more  thoroughly  accomplished. 
Another  requirement  for  insuring  the  solidification  of 
the  mortar  is  the  presence  of  just  sufficient  moisture. 
If  water  be  not  properly  supplied,  no  matter  how 
. true  the  admixture  of  the  other  ingredients  may  be, 

, the  mortar  will  not  become  firm ; if  kept  in  large 
: quantities  of  this  liquid,  it  will  not  solidify ; and  if 
it  be  dried  as  in  a stove,  it  will  not  form  a cement, 
but  remain  friable.  Exposure  to  air  (/.c.,  to  air 
* containing  carbonic  acid)  is  likewise  necessary  to 
develop  all  the  properties  of  the  mortar. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  easy  for  the 
builder  to  prepare  his  mortar  or  cement  so  that  it 
may  possess  all  the  requisite  qualities.  The  best 
material  is  quartz  sand,  not  very  fine.  When  the 
; sand  is  very  minutely  divided,  then  the  matter 
' becomes  too  dense  to  admit  the  air  which  is  necessary 
for  its  proper  solidification  ; on  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
I very  coarse,  the  interstices  are  too  large  to  be  filled 
up  with  the  lime.  A good  result  is  obtained  when 
irregularly-shaped  stones  are  employed,  by  taking  a 
mixture  of  coarse  and  fine  sand,  for  it  has  bc-en 
I observed  that  the  more  irregular  the  foreign  body 
mixed  with  the  lime,  provided  the  surface  of  contact 
j is  sufficiently  extensive,  the  more  binding  is  it. 

I Angular  or  sharp  sand  is  therefore  much  to  be  pre- 
: ferred  to  smooth,  round  sand.  ^Vhen  the  mortar  is 
I intended  to  form  a thin  coating  on  the  exterior,  fine 
sand  is  more  appropriate. 

After  ascertaining  the  materials  best  suitt'd  for  the 
I preparation  of  the  mortar,  the  next  step  is  to  pro- 
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portion  them  in  such  a way  as  to  give  the  best  result.  ' 
This  is  a work  of  considerable  importance,  and  any 
error  committed  in  it  cannot  be  subsequently  reme- 
died. As  to  the  quantity  of  sand  which  should  be 
taken,  much  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  lime ; 
if  it  be  a fat  lime,  that  is,  if  it  be  devoid  of  much 
foreign  matters,  and  fall  into  a very  fine  powder  in 
the  slaking,  it  will  require  about  six  times  the  weight 
of  sand ; or  3 or  4 cubic  feet  of  sand  must  be  added 
to  1 of  the  semifluid  milk  of  lime.  Should  the  lime 
contain  much  insoluble  matter,  or  be  what  is  usually 
known  as  poor,  then  the  volume  of  sand  must  be 
lessened  to  2 or  2j  cubic  feet.  As  a general  rule, 
the  sand  should  be  mixed  with  as  much  of  the  cream 
as  it  will  take  up  without  increasing  its  bulk ; and 
the  lime  should  be  so  finely  divided  as  to  form  the 
thinnest  possible  stratum  between  the  grains  of  sand, 
which  it  should  envelop  and  bind  together.  Before 
apjilying  the  mortar  the  bricks  or  stones  are  wetted, 
in  order  that  they  shall  not  too  quickly  absorb  the 
water  of  the  mortar. 

The  cause  of  the  setting  of  mortar  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  yet  determined : it  was  thought  that  the 
hai'dening  was  due  to  mechanical  agency  exclusively ; 
now,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  tliis  is  not  the 
case,  and  that  chemical  combination  contributes 
materially  to  render  it  firm  and  durable.  This 
chemical  action  is  not  whoUy  confined  to  the  forma- 
tion of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  action  which  takes 
place  during  the  hardening  of  mortar  appears 
to  be  somewhat  as  follows : — The  carbonic  acid 
of  the  atmosphere  acting  upon  the  exposed  parts 
of  the  mortar  forms  a coating  of  calcium  carbonate : 
the  amount  of  this  substance  formed  increases 
with  the  age  of  the  mortar;  but  at  no  time,  so 
far  as  we  can  learn,  is  the  whole  of  the  lime  of  the 
mortar  converted  into  carbonate.  Mortar  from  the 
Great  Pyramid  was  found  to  contain  a considerable 
proportion  of  hydrate  of  lime.  That  part  of  the  lime  I 
is  converted  into  carbonate  during  the  hardening  of 
mortar,  may  easily  be  demonstrated  by  adding  a little 
hydrochloric  acid  to  a small  quantity  of  old  mortar, 
when  a brisk  effervescence  ensues  due  to  the  escape 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Besides  this  calcium  carbonate 
there  is  also  formed  a small  quantity  of  calcium 
silicate,  by  the  action  of  the  lime  upon  the  silica  of 
the  sand  and  of  the  stone  or  brick ; this  silicatA 
spreads  over  the  surface  of  each  little  grain  of  sand, 
and  binds  the  whole  mass  compactly  together. 

The  formation  of  the  carbonate  continues  so  long 
as  tlie  mortar  retains  moisture  to  dissolve  the  lime 
and  the  air  has  access.  Whatever  may  be  the  advan- 
tages gained  from  these  combinations,  they  are  not 
sufficient  to  impart  firmness  to  the  material ; it  is 
only  from  the  combined  influence  of  the  adhesiveness 
of  the  mortar  to  the  stone,  rendered  more  intimate 
by  chemical  combination,  that  the  full  effects  are 
obtained. 

Much  injuiy  arises  to  buildings  in  consequence  of 
impurities  being  in  the  materials  of  the  mortar,  more 
especially  if  they  consist  of  humus,  nitrogenous  mat- 
ters, or  alkaline  chlorides.  When  these  are  present, 
tliey  produce,  by  their  decomposition,  deliquescent 


salts,  which  attract  moisture  and  occasion  damp 
walls,  besides  disintegrating  the  mortar,  and  con- 
sequently destroying  its  cohesive  power.  Particular 
observation  should  therefore  be  made,  as  to  whether 
the  sands  and  water  employed  in  making  mortar  are 
free  from  the  substances  mentioned.  When  alkaline 
chlorides  are  contained  in  them  they  undergo  decom- 
position, giving  rise  to  an  alkaline  carbonate  and 
chloride  of  calcium,  which  is  a most  deliquescent 
salt.  So  ready  is  this  interchange,  that  it  was  once 
proposed  as  a means  for  preparing  carbonate  of  soda 
on  a large  scale.  The  humus  and  nitrogenous 
matters,  when  decomposed  in  the  presence  of  hydrate 
of  lime,  produce  nitric  acid,  which,  combining  with 
the  latter,  yields  nitrate  of  calcium — also  a delique- 
scent salt — which  is  observed  in  the  form  of  an 
efflorescence.  The  amount  of  sand  sometimes  added 
to  mortar  is  so  great  as  to  entirely  destroy  the  bind- 
ing power  of  the  material ; very  serious  accidents 
have  resulted  from  this  cause. 

Incrustations,  however,  appear  on  the  walls,  which 
are  not  occasioned  by  any  of  the  forementioned 
causes,  and  consequently  do  not  affect  the  quality 
of  the  mortar  like  those  enumerated.  They  are  com- 
posed, according  to  the  researches  of  Kuhlmann, 
Vogel,  and  others,  who  examined  efflorescences  of 
this  kind,  of  sulphate,  carbonate,  and  chloride  of 
sodium,  together  with  carbonate  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium ; they  take  their  rise  from  the  limestone  em- 
ployed containing  these  bases.  Probably  the  ash 
from  the  fuel  used  in  burning  the  lime  contributes 
more  or  less  to  their  formation. 

Hydraulic  Mortar  is  made  of  1 part  of  brick 
powder  with  2 parts  powdered  lime  mixed  with  fresh 
water.  This  mortar  must  be  laid  in  very  thick  be- 
tween the  bricks,  which  must  be  well  soaked  in  water. 

Hydraulic  Cements. — The  common  materiid  just 
described  is  quite  unadapted  for  the  erection  of 
docks,  dams,  lighthouses,  and  the  like,  in  connection 
with  large  trading  ports,  and  coasts  dangerous  to 
shipping.  For  such  ojierations  another  variety  of 
mortar  is  used,  wliich  has  the  property  of  solidify- 
ing under  water,  and  hence  has  been  called  hyd- 
raulic  cement.  On  account  of  the  special  adaptability 
of  some  species  of  limestones  for  the  formation  of 
this  mortar,  they  are  called  hydraulic.  Such  are 
those  calcareous  rocks  which  contain  on  an  average 
10  or  more  per  cent,  of  silica.  When  these  limestones 
are  burned,  they  comport  themselves  differently  to 
the  ordinary  fat  lime,  inasmuch  as  they  are  very 
slowly  slaked,  and  if  the  powder  thus  produced  be 
made  into  a dough  with  water,  it  veiy  soon  hardens 
into  a rock-like  mass,  and  remains  unaffected  by 
that  liquid.  The  cause  of  the  hardening  of  hydraulic 
cements  is  to  be  attributed  more  to  chemical  com- 
binations than  to  anything  else ; it  will  therefore 
be  necessary  to  notice  more  in  detail  the  constitution 
of  tliose  stones  which  afford  a hydraulic  lime  by 
calcination,  in  order  to  trace  their  distinguishing 
quality  to  its  proper  source.  With  this  view  the 
following  analyses  of  a few  hydraulic  limestones  are 
transcribed. 

The  fresh  limestones  contain  in  100  parts — 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

0. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

890 

2-0 

82-5 

4-1 

80-0 

1-0 

79-2 

76-5 

3-0 

3-0 

) 

86-87 

3-90 

82*82 

2-5 

6-0 

S-  83-40 
0-90 
1 13-97 

79-16 

3-76 

“ iron, 

1*5 

11*6 

Silica, 

1 

1 r.  . 

f 17*0 

6-5 

19-14 

500 

) 

11-76 

13-4 

J 

3*8 

3-6 

V 9'0 

1-73 

1-70 

^ 4-23 

1 *66 

J 

i - 
1-0 

2*0 

Water, 



0-8 

100-0 

100-0 

100  0 

1000 

100-0 

100  00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Tlie  lime  obtained  by  burning  the  above,  contained  in  100  parts : — 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

0.  7.  8.  9. 

« 

liime, 

82-0 

79-3 

70-0 

74-0 

68-3 

Undetermined. 

Magnesia, 

1-5 

3-5 

1-0 

2-0 

2-0 

Clav .... 

16-5 

16-7 

29-0 

17-0 

24-0 

Oxide  of  iron, 







7-0 

5-7 

Loss, 

— 

0-5 

— 

— 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100  0 

100-0 

No.  1 is  a limestone  from  the  Jura  mountains ; it 
is  of  a light-grey  colour,  but  varies  in  appearance. 

No.  2.  Limestone  from  Nismes ; it  is  yellowish- 
grey,  and  is  very  highly  prized  as  hydraulic  lime. 

No.  3.  This  is  a marly  substance  from  Senonches; 
it  is  disintegrated  by  water  in  the  ordinary  state. 
Silica  remains  unaffected  when  the  stone  is  digested 
in  hydrochloric  acid ; but  it  is  completely  dissolved 
in  caustic  potash. 

No.  4 is  a dense  limestone  of  unknown  origin. 

No.  5.  A limestone  from  IMetz;  it  is  dense,  ex- 
hibits an  eartliy  fracture,  and  is  of  a bluish-grey  colour. 


No.  6 is  a limestone  marl  from  Blankenstein. 

No.  7 is  from  Helbigsdorf,  near  Freiberg ; and 
No.  8 and  9 are  two  sample.s  of  excellent  hydraulic 
limestones  from  the  Halkin  Mountain,  Holywell, 
Flintshire ; they  have  a compact  grain  and  a dull 
grey  colour.  These  limestones  were  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  Birkenhead  docks,  besides 
being  extensively  used  in  the  construction  of  docks, 
piers,  &c.,  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  mortar  obtained  from  these  stones  sets 
rapidly,  and  so  firmly  that  the  work  becomes  one 
solid  mass. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

B. 

6. 

Carbonate  of  calcium,  

67-86 

66-99 

49-06 

76-82 

62-47 

39-72 

**  magnesium, 

5-62 

1-67 

29  32 

2-81 

1-35 

28-48 

“ iron, 

3-30 

6-95 

16-83 

3-21 

5-85 

7-50 

Alumina, 

- 

0-39 

— 

0-89 

0-93 

— 

Total  constituents  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid, 

76-78 

76-00 

95-21 

83-73 

70-60 

75-70 

Silica, 

15-57 

16-89 

3-35 

11-03 

20-93 

A lumina, 

4-18 

4-32 

0-86 

2-86 

1 7-72 

Oxide  of  iron, 

1-13 

1-72 

0-43 

1-86 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 

0-15 

005 

0-06 

0-12 

0-12 

a 

0-.57 

0 37 

o-oi 

0-05 

0-30 

6 

Total  constituents  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid 

21-60 

23-35 

4-71 

15-92 

2907 

rs 

Loss, 

1-62 

0-65 

0-08 

0 35 

0-33 

100-00 

100-00 

100  00 

100-00 

100-00 

Tlie  hydraulic  quality  of  lime  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  amount  of  insoluble  matter,  the  percentage 
of  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  or  iron,  which  it  con- 
tains. This  residuary  matter  is  often  chiefly  com- 
posed of  silica  in  the  soluble  modification.  In  examin- 
ing hydraulic  limestones,  it  is  necessary  to  direct 
attention  to  the  composition  of  this  in.soluble  residue. 
In  the  preceding  table,  drawn  up  by  Hermann 
Meyer,  this  has  been  more  particularly  attended  to. 


No.  1.  This  is  the  limestone  from  Ki’ienberge,  near 
Rudersddrf,  Berlin  ; it  oceurs  below  the  sand.  It 
belongs  to  the  upper  division  of  the  shellstone,  and 
being  in  a state  of  great  disintegration,  cannot  be 
employed  as  ordinary  mortar. 

No.  2 consists  of  limestone  nodules  from  the 
Isle  of  Shcppey;  it  is  yellowish-brown,  massive, 
and  firm.  These  nodules  are  used  in  England  for 
the  manufacture  of  Rovian  cemtid,  and  oceur  in 
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the  London  clay,  which  is  a member  of  the  tertiary 
formation. 

No.  3.  A limestone  belonging  to  the  shell  lime- 
stone formation,  whicli  covers  tlie  layer  of  lead  ore 
at  Tarnowitz.  It  is  bluish-grey,  massive,  and  nearly 
crystalline. 

No.  4.  Cement-stone  from  Hausbergen.  In  the 
manufacture  of  cement,  this  stone  is  mixed  in  equal 
projiortions  with 

No.  5,  which  is  a stone  from  the  same  locality, 
and  of  a poor  nature,  disintegrated,  dark-bluish  grey, 
and  slaty. 

No.  6.  Tlie  stone  from  which  Koch’s  cement  is 
made  in  Cassel ; it  is  a reddish-yellow,  massive,  dol- 
omitic  marl,  from  the  lower  shell  limestone. 

Kuhlmann  has  shown  that,  besides  the  silica  and 
alumina  in  hydraulic  limestones,  other  substances 
previously  overlooked  in  their  analyses  affect  the 
solidification  in  a very  marked  degree.  These  are 
the  alkalies,  which  he  found  in  larger  proportion  in 
hydraulic  than  in  the  ordinary  limestone.  From  this 
he  deduced  that  the  formation  of  hydraulic  limestone 
was  due  to  the  infiltration  of  a soluble  silicate  through 
beds  of  chalk,  by  which  silica  would  be  retained ; and 
he  grounded  a means  of  making  cements,  and  harden- 
ing chalk,  upon  the  same  principle.  Ilis  method  was 
to  digest  the  chalk  in  a solution  of  an  alkaline  silicate 
for  a proper  period,  then  to  wash  with  water  and 
dry ; the  silicic  acid  unites  with  the  lime,  and  renders 
it  so  hard  that  it  cannot  be  scratched  by  the  nail. 

Hydraulic  limestone,  if  finely  ground  in  the  natural 
state,  does  not  solidify ; but  after  being  well  burned, 
and  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid,  ground  or  slaked, 
and  then  applied  as  a mortar  or  cement,  it  concretes, 
forming  a mass  even  harder  sometimes  than  the 
natural  rock.  The  ignition  has  another  effect,  by 
which  the  silicates,  insoluble  before  the  action  of  the 
heat,  are  so  modified  as  to  be  decomposed  by  acids, 
which  separate  the  silicic  acid  in  the  form  of  a jelly. 
The  portion  of  hydraulic  limestone  dissolved  by  acids 
previous  to  burning,  is  that  which  affords  a fat  lime 
when  burned  and  slaked ; and  the  residue  is  a kind  of 
clay  composed  of  silicates  of  iron,  aluminium,  magnes- 
ium, lime,  and  alkalies,  with  a greater  or  less  propor- 
tion of  uncombined  silicic  acid.  During  the  burning, 
the  latter  is  taken  up  by  the  lime  rendered  caustic 
by  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  and  a silicate  is  pro- 
duced which  is  easily  attacked  by  acids.  So  perfect 
is  this  change,  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  metals  in 
well-burned  hydraulic  limestone  maybe  removed  from 
the  silica.  The  interchange  may  be  explained  thus  : 
— At  first  the  heat  causticises  the  stone  by  expelling 
the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  metal  acts  upon  tlie  silicious 
matters  at  a high  temperature,  so  that  there  is  a 
compound  silicate  of  the  calcium  and  other  metals 
produced,  which  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Again,  the  cau.stic  lime  and  the  modified  silicate 
react  upon  each  other  in  the  presence  of  moisture, 
so  as  to  produce  a solid  stone-like  silicate.  In  this 
reaction  the  water  performs  an  important  part ; for 
when  lime  is  mixed  with  aluminous  silicates,  these 
ingredients  have  little  or  no  action  upon  each  other, 
unless  water  be  present  as  a vehicle  to  'oring  about 


an  intimate  molecular  contact.  This  it  docs  in  the 
mortar  during  the  solidification,  by  dissolving  a por- 
tion of  the  lime,  and  transferring  it  to  the  silicious 
earth  to  produce  the  concrete  cement.  One  great 
con-oboration  of  this  fact  is,  the  necessity  which 
exists  of  keeping  the  mortar  moistened  for  some  time 
till  it  is  sufficiently  hardened.  In  this  case  the  change 
is  not  owing  to  the  combination  of  water  of  hydra- 
tion, although  this  may  take  a part  in  it ; for,  were 
that  the  case,  many  silicates  which  have  nearly  the 
same  composition  would  harden  under  water  after 
being  deprived  of  their  combined  moisture  by  igni- 
tion ; but  no  such  behaviour  has  been  observed. 
The  only  way  in  which  the  water  contributes  to 
harden  the  cement  is,  by  uniting  with  the  silicate 
which  is  formed  through  this  medium,  and  producing 
therewith  a hydrate.  Besides  this  action  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  calcium  silicate — probably 
CagSigOg — aDothcr  action  between  the  lime  and  the 
alumina  seems  to  take  place,  giving  rise  to  an  alumi- 
nate  of  calcium,  CaAl.,0^.  This  latter  body  is  slowly 
acted  on  by  carbonic  acid,  but  so  long  as  the  cement 
contains  free  lime  this  disintegrating  action  is  stopped, 
because  as  soon  as  the  alumina  is  set  free  by  the 
action  of  the  carbonic  acid  it  is  presented  with 
a fresh  quantity  of  lime,  with  which  it  again  enters 
into  chemical  union. 

The  mechanical  state  of  the  cement  exercises  an 
important  influence ; if  it  be  coarsely  ground,  its 
powers  of  hardening  under  water  are  but  slight,  but 
if  the  cement  be  ground  to  fine  powder,  so  many 
points  of  contact  between  the  particles  are  presented, 
that  the  action  described  above  takes  place  quickly, 
and  the  hardening  of  the  mass  is  comjilete  in  a 
short  time. 

With  a limited  quantity  of  water,  hydraulic  lime  at 
first  forms  a soft,  friable  mass ; but  when  afterwards 
immersed  in  the  liquid,  it  becomes  as  hard  iis  stone. 
The  time  which  various  limestones  lequire  to  harden 
is  very  variable,  and  all  of  them  do  not  acquire  an 
equal  degree  of  compactness,  so  much  being  depen- 
dent upon  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  Lime,  and 
also  upon  the  treatment  which  it  receives.  Some 
varieties  solidify  in  the  course  of  a few  hours,  whilst 
others  require  a period  of  thirty  days  before  they 
acquire  any  very  great  degree  of  hardness  or  of  bind- 
ing power.  The  delay  in  the  hardening  of  such 
limestones  may  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  foreign 
matter,  such  as  gypsum,  with  which  the  limestone 
j becomes  covered,  by  the  exertion  of  surface  attrac- 
I tiou,  the  water  being  thus  prevented  from  entering 
the  pores  of  the  mass. 

Hydraulic  limestones  are  found  in  almost  every 
country.  Those  in  which  the  insoluble  matters 
amount  to  about  10  or  12  per  cent,  afforil  a cement, 
the  hardening  qualities  of  which  are  not  very  great, 
neither  are  they  readily  developed ; but  when  the 
insoluble  matters  reach  to  20  or  25,  or  from  that  to 
35  per  cent.,  then  the  substance  produced  has  the 
qualities  required  in  a very  marked  degree,  and 
manifests  them  in  a short  time,  varying  from  a few 
hours  to  three  or  more  days.  Although  a limestone 
may  be  so  composed  as  to  be  capable  of  producing  a 
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good  mortar  under  proper  treatment,  yet,  when  im- 
properly calcine  I,  many  if  not  all  the  qualities  of 
the  stone  may  be  lost.  The  burning  of  the  limestone 
then,  which  is  the  chief  operation,  should  be  carefully 
studied,  and  the  temperature  regulated  with  regard 
to  the  known  composition  of  the  stone ; for  if  the 
heat  applied  be  too  low,  the  decomposition  of  the 
silicious  matters  will  be  otdy  imperfectly  effected, 
whilst,  if  the  heat  be  so  great  as  to  cause  a semi- 
vitrification of  those  constituents,  the  qualities  of 
the  cement  will  be  entirely  lost,  for  those  parts  will 
either  not  slake,  or  else  the  whole  of  the  silicic  acid 
will  become  so  entirely  saturated  witli  the  metals, 
that  no  combination  will  take  place  when  the  lime  is 
slaked  and  made  into  mortar. 

ViCAT,  who  has  studied  this  subject  with  consider- 
able perseverance,  has  drawn  np  a variety  of  inter- 
esting details  concerning  the  effect  of  heat,  &c.,  upon 
hydraulic  limestones  ; and  from  which  the  annexed 
particulars  are  transcribed.  In  this  table,  the  figures 
denote  the  period  that  elapsed  before  the  cement  har- 
dened, whicli  varied  according  to  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  contained  in  it.  Thus,  when  it  con- 
tained— centesimally — , 


Carbonic  acid. 

30 

27 

26 

23 

20 

10 

The  mortar 
l>ardcned  in 

15 

minutes. 

12 

minutes. 

7 

minutes. 

9 

days. 

30 

days. 

9 

days. 

The  several  samples  of  cement  upon  which  these 
experiments  were  performed,  were  obtained  from 
the  same  variety  of  limestone. 

Hydraulic  lime  scarcely  ever  hardens  on  the  first 
application  of  water,  but  only  acquires  a certain 
degree  of  consistence,  and  then  gradually  becomes 
more  solid. 

As  the  composition  of  the  cements  stands  in  close 
relation  to  the  degree  of  hardness  which  they  assume, 
it  may  be  well  to  notice  shortly  each  of  the  consti- 
tuents, pointing  out  at  the  same  time  the  manner  in 
which  they  tend  to  solidify  the  material. 

Silica,  Silicic  Oxide;  Anhydrims  silicic  acid 
(Si02). — Of  all  the  components  of  cements,  except 
the  lime  alone,  this  body  is  the  most  important, 
as  the  hardening  depends  upon  it.  It  is  met  with 
in  two  states  in  rocks  and  minerals,  namely,  in 
the  crystalline  and  the  amorphous.  Rock-crystal, 
quartz,  the  diamond,  and  many  other  bodies,  contain 
it  in  the  first  condition,  whilst  opal,  flints,  and  similar 
compounds  contain  the  amorphous  variety.  In  the 
crystallized  state,  silicic  acid  has  very  little  tendency 
to  act  chemically  upon  bodies  in  the  humid  way;  but 
if  it  be  heated  to  redness  with  caustic  lime  or  an 
alkali,  then  it  is  brought  to  the  amorphous  state,  and 
becomes  capable  of  forming  combinations  with  those 
bodies.  Quartz  sand,  when  mixed  with  lime,  has 
little  value  in  producing  a cement ; but  if  it  be  first 
heated  with  a third  of  its  weight  of  lime,  and  then 
mixed,  a considerable  difference  will  be  observed 
in  the  product.  On  the  contrary,  powdered  opal, 
and  even  precipitated  silicic  acid,  form  a tolerably 
good  cement  with  lime,  without  heat  being  applied. 
It  is  well  known  that  silicic  acid,  when  freshly  pre- 


cipitated, removes  a considerable  quantity,  if  not  all 
of  the  lime,  from  its  solution  in  water,  a silicate  being 
formed.  Such  also  may  be  the  change  which  is 
effected  during  the  hardening  of  the  cements.  An 
excess  of  silica  in  the  mortar  is  not,  however,  desirable, 
as  it  does  not  contribute  to  its  solidity  or  hardness  as 
much 'as  might  at  first  be  supposed;  an  instance  of 
this  fact  is,  that  jiitch  and  pumice-stone,  which  latter 
contains  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  silicic  acid,  does 
not  make  so  good  a cement  as  opal  and  pitch. 

Alujiina. — This  earth  undoubtedly  contributes  to 
the  hardening  of  the  cement  by  combining  with  part 
of  the  calcium  set  free  by  the  action  of  the  water 
upon  the  silicate. 

Clays. — Tlie  clays  may  be  used  as  substitutes  for 
silicic  acid  in  hydraulic  mortars,  but  being  very 
variable  in  constitution,  it  is  probable  that  they 
operate  differently  in  many  samples.  To  make  them 
as  serviceable  as  possible,  they  ought  to  be  ivell 
burned,  as  by  this  treatment  their  union  with  lime  is 
gi-eatly  facilitated.  Many  clays,  before  they  will  form 
good  cements,  must  be  heated  with  lime  to  a very 
high  temperature.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  common  ferruginous  earths. 

Magnesia. — When  minerals  chiefly  composed  of 
silicate  of  magnesium  are  brought  into  contact  with 
lime  they  have  no  tendency  to  unite  with  it,  and,  there- 
fore, form  no  cements.  If,  however,  the  magnesia  is 
present  in  excess,  as  in  dolomite,  then  it  contributes 
to  the  formation  of  a powerful  mortar.  This  behaviour 
of  magnesia  is  owing  to  the  great  affinity  which 
exists  between  it  and  silica.  In  the  first  case,  where 
lime  and  natural  silicate  of  magnesium  are  brought 
into  contact,  there  is  no  combination,  because  the 
silicic  acid  is  united  more  energetically  with  the  mag- 
nesium than  it  could  be  with  the  calcium,  and,  there- 
fore, no  chemical  change  is  produced  w'lich  might 
give  rise  to  a silicate  of  calcium  when  the  powdered 
mass  is  mixed  with  water.  But  in  the  case  where 
there  is  an  excess  of  magnesia,  not  combined  in 
the  natural  state  with  the  silicic  acid,  then,  on  slak- 
ing, the  magnesia  and  silica  rapidly  unite,  and  a very 
firm  compound  results.  Indeed,  so  powerful  is  the 
affinity  of  silica  for  magnesia,  that  the  dolomitic  lime- 
stones always  afford  a better  and  more  binding 
compound  than  if  the  metal  were  wholly  calcium. 
Dolomites  containing  only  carbonates  of  calciiun  and 
magnesium,  after  being  burned,  will  yield  a mortar 
that  will  set  under  water ; and  if  silicic  acid  be  present 
in  the  proportion  of  6 to  10  per  cent,  or  more, 
a very  superior  hydraulic  mortar  results  from  the 
formation  of  a double  silicate  of  magnesium  and 
calcium.  Hence,  when  magnesia  is  one  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  hydraulic  lime,  and  is  not  combined 
with  the  silica  in  the  natural  state,  the  setting  of  the 
mortar  is  afterwards  to  be  attributed  in  a great 
measure  to  this  body.  The  degree  of  compactness 
which  mortar  assumes  is,  however,  to  some  ex- 
tent dependent  upon  the  molecular  state  of  the 
silica,  and  also  upon  the  amount  of  the  bases  combined 
with  it 

Alkalies. — The  alkalies  undoubtedly  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  giving  rise  to  insoluble  silicates  during 
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tlie  solidification  of  the  cements.  Kuhlmann  and 
others  have  shown  that  such  minerals  as  contain  alka- 
line silicates,  part  with  the  whole  of  the  alkali  to 
water,  after  they  have  been  subjected  to  heat  for 
some  time.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  if  the 
minerals  contain  much  lime,  as  then  a silicate  of 
calcium  and  a carbonate  or  caustic  alkali  result. 
It  has  been  observed  that  many  hydraulic  lime- 
stones containing  alkaline  silicates,  communicate 
an  alkaline  reaction  and  a saponaceous  feeling 
to  the  water  surrounding  the  mortar  during  its 
setting. 

It  was  on  this  principle  of  double  decompo- 
sition being  produced  by  the  alkabne  silicate,  that 
Kuhljiann  reeommended  the  fusion  of  a quantity 
of  alkali  with  the  inferior  varieties  of  hydraulic  lime, 
for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  their  value.  During 
his  investigations  on  this  subject,  he  observed  that 
there  was  a larger  amount  of  alkalies  present  in 
limestone  than  was  anticipated,  and  that  they  had 
been  overlooked  in  analyses  generally,  as  iodine  and 
bromine  were  in  many  waters.  He  found  that  a 
solution  of  silicate  of  soda — soluble  glass — when 
filtered  through  hydrate  of  lime,  loses  a portion  of 
its  acid,  this  being  taken  up  by  the  lime  and  producing 
a silicate.  The  same  effect  results  if  sulphate  or 
carbonate  of  lime  be  used  instead  of  the  hydrate ; 
and  if  these  compounds  be  taken  in  large  pieces,  and 
immersed  in  a solution  of  soluble  glass  for  some  time, 
their  surfaces  will  become  so  hard  from  the  silicate 
of  lime  formed  upon  them,  that  they  can  be  highly 
polished.  The  depth  to  whicli  the  silicic  acid  is 
absorbed  is  greater  aceording  as  the  immersion  is 
prolonged,  till,  ultimately,  the  chalk  becomes  as  hard 
as  stone,  being  converted  into  a silicate  of  the  base. 
From  this  deportment  of  the  alkaline  silicates,  it  is 
evident  they  serve  a very  important  purpose,  by 
yielding  their  acid  to  the  lime  during  the  setting  of 
the  mortar. 

Altliough  it  is  only  the  sand,  the  lime,  the  mag- 
nesia, and  a few  other  substances,  which  take  an 
active  part  in  the  solidification,  yet  the  remaining 
constituents  cannot  well  be  said  to  be  inactive  ; for 
though  the  bodies  mentioned  manifest  their  action 
in  a striking  manner,  still,  in  the  course  of  time, 
the  latter  must  have  some  influence  in  favouring  the 
binding  qualities  of  the  cements. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  hydraulic 
cements,  whereby  their  properties  and  adaptation  to 
building  purposes  may  be  ascertained  according  to 
cliemical  principles,  it  may  now  be  desirable  to  allude 
cursorily  to  those  physical  observations  from  which 
a good  estimation  of  the  value  of  cements  may  be 
formed. 

The  limestone  being  burned,  with  the  precautions 
already  pointed  out,  it  is  slaked;  and  from  the 
manner  in  which,  it  behaves  during  this  process  a 
good  idea  of  its  value  as  a cement  may  be  obtained. 
If  the  material  contains  few  insoluble  matters,  or, 
in  other  words,  if  it  be  a rich  lime,  then  on  im- 
mersing it  for  a few  seconds  in  water,  and  depositing 
it  upon  a trough  or  other  vessel,  it  will  immediately 
disintegrate  more  or  less,  produce  a hissing  noise, 


generate  heat,  by  which  considerable  volumes  of 
vapour  are  evolved,  and  ultimately  fall  into  a very 
fine  powder.  When  the  lime  is  poor,  on  treating  it 
with  water  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  preceding 
rich  lime  are  not  exhibited  for  five  or  six  minutes ; 
but  after  this  time  they  begin  to  be  developed  with 
great  force. 

With  lime  of  very  slight  or  at  least  of  weak  hyd- 
raulic properties,  the  slaking  does  not  manifest  itself 
till  about  a quai'ter  of  an  hour  after  the  addition  of 
the  water,  and  even  then  the  heat  which  is  evolved 
is  much  less  than  in  either  of  the  varieties  already 
mentioned.  When  the  hydraulic  properties  are  more 
marked,  an  hour  or  so  may  elapse  before  the  lime 
shows  any  symptoms  of  slaking,  and  then  it  disin- 
tegrates without  making  any  noise,  or  giving  off  a 
hissing  sound  like  the  others.  If  the  substance  be  a 
very  energetic  hydraulic,  the  period  of  its  slaking  is 
very  variable,  and  the  usual  phenomena  are  scarcely 
perceptible.  In  many  cases  it  cannot  be  reduced  to 
powder  by  the  action  of  water,  and  the  heat  produced 
is  scarcely  sensible  to  the  touch.  Those  stones  which, 
previous  to  being  burned,  consisted  almost  wholly  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  swell  to  double  their  bulk  by  the 
action  of  water  upon  them  after  calcination ; the 
poorer  kinds  of  lime  increase  but  veiy  little,  or  some- 
times scarcely  at  all.  If  both  tliese  Umes  were  dis- 
seminated in  a sufficient  quantity  of  water,  they  would 
be  almost  entirely  dissolved.  The  other  varieties 
which  have  moderate,  weU-mark'ed,  and  energetic  hyd- 
raulic properties,  increase  in  bulk  not  more  than  the 
poorer  kind  just  noticed.  They  set,  or  harden,  on 
being  immersed  in  water ; but  in  this  respect  greatly 
vary.  The  moderate  hydraulics  solidify  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  days,  and  continue  to  do  so  for  a year,  when 
they  have  acquired  a consistence  similar  to  that  of 
hard  soap.  Hydraulic  limes  of  well-marked  pro- 
perties set  under  water  in  five  or  six  days,  their 
density  increasing  during  a period  of  six  or  twelve 
months.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  tenacity  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  softer  kind  of  building  stone. 
Water  exerts  but  little  action  upon  them  afterwards. 
The  energetic  hydraulic  limes  harden  in  three  or  four 
days  after  immersion  in  water,  and  in  six  months 
they  assume  the  induration  of  compact  limestone,  so 
that  they  are  quite  unaffected  by  the  action  of  a 
stream  of  water. 

The  most  important  cements  in  general  consump- 
tion are  those  known  as  Roman  and  Portland  cements. 
The  other  varieties  have  been  almost  wholly  super- 
seded by  these  valuable  building  cements.  Portland 
cement  is  an  artificial  mixture  of  chalk  and  clay, 
whilst  Roman  is  prepared  by  burning  a natural 
eement  stone.  The  cements  from  plaster  of  Paris 
are  used  by  decorators. 

Ro.man,  or  more  properly  Parker’s  Cejient,  is 
so  called  after  the  similar  material  which  the  ancient 
Romans  prepared  out  of  a species  of  porous  rock 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Puteoli,  near  Naples, 
and  known  at  the  present  time  as  puzzolana.  This 
substance,  which  has  been  analyzed  by  Bertiiier, 
whose  results  are  appended,  is  the  product  of  vol- 
canic eruptions : — 
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Ceutesiinally  represented. 

Silica, 44*.t 

Alumina, 15-0 

Lime, 8-8 

Magnesia, 4-7 

Oxi(le.i  of  iron  and  titanium 12-0 

Pota^)l 1-4 

Soda, 4'1 

Water, 9-2 

LosSf 0*3 

100-0 

Another  variety  of  this  substance  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Sauvage  in  the  Departeinent  des 
Ardennes,  which  does  not  present  any  feature  to 
show  its  volcanic  origin.  Its  composition  is — 

Centesimally  represented. 

Soluble  silica — gelatinous 56-0 

Clay, 7-0 

Fine  quartz  sand 17-0 

Fine  grey  lime.stone — chlorite, 12-0 

Water 8-0 

100-0 

This  variety  occurs  below  the  chalk,  resting  upon 
a fossiliferous  deposit  of  clay ; it  is  very  soft,  and 
has  a pale,  greenish  colour. 

As  the  Homans  extended  their  sway  westward 
into  Germany,  they  soon  found  deposits  of  material 
similar  to  that  at  Puteoli,  and  to  wliich  the  name 
tarras  or  tirms  has  been  given.  So  extensive  are  the 
beds  of  this  material  near  Bonn,  that  the  quarries 
opened  there  by  the  Romans  have  been  worked  ever 
since,  and  the  product  transmitted  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin  Uke  puzzolana,  and 
gives  indications  of  being  thrown  out  by  the  burning 
mountains  of  Eifel.  A sample  of  trass  from  Brohl- 
thal  afforded  to  Elsner  the  annexed  numbers ; — 

Centesimally  represented. 
Soluble  in  Acid. 

Silica, 11-,'jO 

Oxide  of  iron  and  traces  of  manganese,  11-77 

Alumina,  17-70 

Lime, 3-16 

Magnesia, 2-15 

I’ola;h, 0-29 

Soda 2-14 

49-01 

Insoluble  in  Acid. 

Silica 37-44 

Alumina, 1-25 

Oxide  of  iron, 0-57 

Lime, 2-25 

Magnesia, 0-27 

Potash, 0-08 

Soda, 1-12 

42-98 

AVater  with  traces  of  ammonia 7 G5 

Loss 0-36 

100-00 

Trass  and  puzzolana  are  .admirably  adapted  for  the 
manufacture  of  cements  of  hydrtudic  projterties  ; for, 
as  will  be  seen  by  tlie  preceding  .analyses,  they  con- 
tain a large  quantity  of  amorphous  silica  which  com- 
bines with  the  lime,  as  well  as  considertible  quantities 
of  alumina  :ind  iron  which  .also  enter  into  combina- 
tion ; and  besides,  the  large  amount  of  the  alkalies 
present  in  them  contributes  materially,  as  h.as  been 
already  shown,  to  the  setting  of  the  compound  in 
water.  Both  these  varieties  are  generally  ground  by 
vni , I, 

stamping  mills  to  a very  fine  powder,  and  then 
exported.  It  w.as  for  a substitute  for  this  material 
that  Mr.  Parker  obtained  a patent  about  the  year 
1796  to  produce  the  Roman  cement.  The  substances 
employed  by  him  were  such  as  still  continue  to  be 
the  basis  of  this  material ; they  are  nodules  of  an 
ovoidal  or  globular  form  found  in  the  London  clay, 
and  known  by  the  term  septaria.  It  was  thought 
that  these  nodules  were  confined  to  the  few  places 
in  which  they  were  then  discovered ; but  as  the 
search  for  them  became  more  general,  they  were 
detected  at  Harwich,  Southend,  in  the  Isles  of  Wight 
and  Sheppey,  and  also  on  the  coasts  of  Kent,  Somer- 
set, and  Yorkshire,  as  well  as  in  Flintshire,  C.alder- 
wood  in  Scotland,  and  on  the  coast  of  France. 

These  cements  contain  about  60  per  cent,  of 
ciilcium  or  magnesium  carbonate,  with  from  30  to  40 
per  cent,  of  clay.  They  seldom  contain  alumina  or 
soda,  and  hence  are  far  inferior  to  artificial  Portland 
cement.  The  following  table  shows  the  relative 
quantities  of  the  constituents : — 

_ Calcium 

Carbonate. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Parker’s  cement, 45-0  . . 55-0 

Yorkshire, 34-0  ..  62-0 

Sheppey, 32-0  . . 66-0 

Harwich, 47-0  ..  49  0 

Southend  cement: — Percent 

h’erric  oxide, 9-0 

Silica 12-0 

Alumina 3-4 

Calcium  carbonate, 64-0 

Magnesia, 1-5 

Calderwood  cement : — ■ 

Ferrous  oxide, 10-2 

Silica, 8'8 

Alumina,  3-4 

Calcium  carbonate, 64  0 

Magnesium, 2-6 

Cement  stone  is  found  in  the  United  States, 
which  contains  more  alumina  and  less  calcium  car- 
bonate than  the  English  variety. 

The  mode  of  manufacture  is  very  simple,  and  is 
that  which  was  originally  proposed  by  Parker.  The 
stones  are  burnt  at  the  highest  temperature  possible 
short  of  vitrification,  the  aim  of  the  maker  being  to 
get  a cement  of  the  lowest  possible  specific  gravity. 

In  this  respect  there  is  a great  difference  between 
Roman  and  Portland  cement,  since  the  latter  is  best 
when  it  possesses  the  greatest  weight.  A bushel  of 
good  Roman  cement  should  weigh  about  75  lbs.,  a 
bushel  of  the  best  Portland  cement  140  lbs. 

The  kiln  used  is  very  similar  to  the  common  lime 
kiln.  It  is  generally  from  20  to  25  feet  high,  from 
9 to  12  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  from  7 to  8 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  Its  internal  capacity  is 
between  70  and  80  tons.  The  stone  is  broken  into 
pieces  from  2 to  3 inches  square,  and  placed  in  the 
kiln  in  layers  alternately  with  a sufficient  amount  of 
coal  dust  to  insure  its  complete  decarbonization 
when  burnt.  When  once  lit,  the  kiln  is  worked 
continuously  (sometimes  for  months);  the  burnt 
stone  being  withdrawn  at  the  bottom,  and  raw  sup- 
plied at  the  top  of  the  kiln.  The  stones  are  then 
crushed  by  stampers  and  heavy  edge  stones  to  a very 
fine  powder,  and  after  removing  any  coiu-se  frag- 
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ments  by  very  careful  sifting  through  sieves  of 
about  1600  meshes  to  the  square  inch  (No.  40 
gauge),  the  powder  is  packed  in  casks.  The  powder 
readily  absorbs  carbonic  acid  and  moisture  from  the 
air ; it  hardens  very  quickly.  Medina  cement  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  Roman,  except  that  the  septaria 
employed  are  those  of  Hampshire.  iVIulgrave  or 
Atkinson’s  cement  is  prepared  in  a similar  way  from 
the  lias  and  other  species  of  rock. 

Roman  cement  is  at  its  best  when  freshly  burnt, 
as  it  deteriorates  rapidly  by  keeping.  Portland 
cement,  on  the  contrary,  keeps  well  even  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  Roman  cement  will  not  bear  a 
larger  admixture  of  sand  than  1 to  1.  For  founda- 
tions, however,  a concrete  may  be  used  of  5 to  6 
parts  of  gravel  to  1 of  cement. 

Portland  Cement. — This  artificial  cement,  which 
has  gained  a deservedly  great  reputation,  and  is 
decidedly  superior  to  the  others  in  point  of  ten- 
acity and  durability,  is  made  by  intimately  mixing 
chalk  and  clay. 

The  relative  quantities  to  be  used  of  each  material 
depends  on  the  amount  of  calcium  carbonate  in  the 
rough  chalk,  and  of  silica  and  alumina  in  the  clay. 
If  the  clay  contains  no  more  than  15  per  cent,  of 
iron  oxides,  20  parts  of  clay  to  80  parts  of  chalk  is 
about  the  correct  proportion. 

The  mixing  is  performed  under  water,  the  greatest 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  leaving  any  lumps  of  clay 
and  chalk  in  the  mud  thus  formed.  The  mixture  is 
then  run  into  large  pits,  and  after  prolonged  settling 
the  supernatant  water  pumped  off.  As  much  as 
possible  of  the  remaining  water  is  drained  off.  after 
which  the  mud  is  dried  and  burned  in  proper  kilns, 
ground  like  the  cements  just  described,  sifted,  and 
packed  for  sale.  'I’he  process,  though  inexpensive, 
is  a very  slow  one,  and  occupies  from  two  to  three 
months. 

Cements  of  various  degrees  of  setting  qualities 
are  manufactured  in  Germany  by  calcining  clays  and 
limestones  in  the  same  way  as  the  foregoing,  but 
much  of  their  power  is  dependent  upon  the  nature  of 
the  clay,  and  the  degree  of  heat  at  which  calcina- 
tion is  performed.  They  are,  however,  for  the  most 
part,  inferior  to  those  made  by  the  wet  way,  as  well 
in  the  property  of  setting  under  water,  as  in  the 
tenacity  with  which  they  bind  bodies  together.  The 
process  pursued  is  such  as  the  following.  The  raw 
materials,  limestone  and  clay,  or  mud,  are  intimately 
mixed  in  equal  quantities,  the  mixture  is  dried  in  the 
air,  and  then  burnt  in  a shaft  oven.  A layer  of  coke 
alternates  with  a layer  of  cement  stone.  At  a white 
heat  the  mass  becomes  grey,  wdth  here  and  there  a 
streak  of  green ; at  this  stage  it  must  be  removed 
from  the  oven,  as,  if  the  heating  be  continued  the 
mass  becomes  blue-grey  in  colour,  and  is  useless  as 
a cement. 

Portland  cement  sets  very  quickly  when  mixed 
with  water  to  the  consistence  of  a pulp ; after  a 
month  it  becomes  so  firm  and  hard  as  to  emit  a 
musical  sound  when  struck  by  a hard  body. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  various  samples  of 
Portland  cement: — 


1 

2 

3 

4 

= 

Lime 

59-06 

62-81 

61-64 

5,5-06 

57-83 

Silica, 

24  07 

23-22 

23-00 

22-92 

23-81 

Alumina, 

6-92 

5-27 

6-17 

8 00 

9-38 

Oxide  of  iron, 

3-41 

2-00 

2-13 

5-46 

5-22 

Magnesia, 

0-82 

1-14 

— 

0 77 

1-35 

Potash, 

Soda 

0 73 
0-87 

|l-27 

-f- 

c — 

1-13 

1-70 

0-59 

0-71 

Calcium  sulphate,.. 

2 85 

1-30 

1-53 

1-75 

1-11 

Clay ) 

Sand, J 

1-47 

2-54 

1-28 

2-27 

— 

No.  1 and  4 are  English  Portland  cements.  No. 
2 is  a Stettin  cement.  No.  3 is  called  Star  cement. 
No.  5 is  a cement  made  at  Bonn. 

Concrete  and  be'ton  belong  to  the  class  of  mortars, 
and  are  much  used  in  underground  works,  and  in 
the  foundations  of  large  edifices.  They  also  serve 
as  a backing  for  walls  of  great  thickness.  They  are 
prepared  by  mixing  coarse  gravel  and  fragments  of 
stone  with  lime,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
previously  worked  up  into  mortar. 

For  water-works,  where  it  is  necessary  that  the 
compound  should  set  rapidly,  a mixture  of  hydraulic 
lime,  puzzolana,  and  sand,  may  be  used  in  the 
annexed  proportion,  recommended  by  Treussart  : — 

30  parts  of  strong  hydraulic  lime  measured  in  bulk 
before  being  slaked, 

30  do.  of  trass, 

20  do.  of  gravel, 

30  do.  ot  sand,  and 

40  do.  of  bard  limestone  broken. 

These  materials  diminish  one-fifth  after  being 
worked  up.  The  stones  and  gravel  are  added  after 
the  sand  and  lime  have  been  mixed  up  into  a mortar. 
This  cement  should  be  used  immediately  after  it  is 
made.  When  the  puzzolana  is  used,  the  proportions 
taken  are : — 

32  parts  of  strong  hydraulic  lime  measured  before  slaking, 

44  do.  ol  puzzolana, 

22  do  of  .sand, 

60  do.  of  broken  stone  and  gravel. 

Tliis  concrete  is  exposed  for  twelve  hours  before  it 
is  used. 

For  river  and  sea  works  a concrete  similar  to  the 
above,  and  answering  the  required  purpose  very  well, 
is  manufactured  by  mixing  a mortar  made  of  three 
parts  of  quartz  sand,  and  one  of  unslaked  hydraulic 
lime,  with  an  equal  weight  of  gravel  or  broken  stones. 
No  water  should  be  added  to  the  mixture  during  the 
time  the  mortar  is  being  incorporated  with  the  stones 
and  gravel. 

If  the  latter  have  a smooth  surface,  they  are  not  so 
well  adapted  for  the  preparation  of  concretes  of  this 
description,  as  when  they  are  angular  and  pointed. 
Granite  clip]ungs  and  other  fragments  are  very  eligible 
for  this  kind  of  mortar.  Much  difference  exists  be- 
tween the  behaviour  of  concrete  and  that  of  beton  in 
water,  for  the  former  does  not  set,  and  therefore  is 
acted  upon  by  the  water,  if  not  protected,  whilst  the 
latter  is  eminently  hydraulic. 

Coignet’s  Concrete. — Sand  is  mixed  with  one- 
fourth  its  weight  of  lime  and  one-twentieth  its 
weight  of  Portland  cement.  A very  small  quantity 
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of  water  is  tlien  added,  and  the  whole  ground  in 
a mortar  mill  till  a pulverulent  paste  is  obtained, 
which  on  further  grinding  becomes  a firm  plastic 
nuiss.  The  mixture  is  then  ready  for  the  mould, 
into  which  it  is  introduced  in  thin  layers  and  power- 
fully rammed  until  its  bulk  is  reduced  one-third.  A 
few  days,  sometimes  a few  hours,  suffice  to  convert 
the  whole  into  a hard  stonelike  mass.  Buildings 
made  with  this  material  are  practically  homo- 
geneous, since  the  work  of  one  day  unites  without 
visible  join  with  that  of  the  preceding. 

Decorator’s  Cements,  such  as  Keene’s,  Martin’s, 
Parian,  &c.,  have  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris  for 
their  basis  instead  of  a hydraulic  lime.  The  method 
of  preparation  is  almost  the  same  in  all. 

Gypsum  differs  from  those  substances  hitherto 
considered,  as  well  in  its  chemical  constitution  as  in 
its  behaviour  as  a cement.  The  several  mortars  and 
cements  already  described  owe  their  property  to  the 
formation  of  a silicate  during  the  setting,  but  in  the 
case  of  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris  no  such  combina- 
tion takes  place;  indeed,  its  hardening  properties 
are  rather  diminished  than  enhanced  by  admixtures 
of  caustic  lime  or  silica. 

Tlie  induration  of  gypsum  is,  however,  to  be 
attributed  to  a union  of  another  kind,  namely,  of 
water.  Gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  when  exposed 
to  the  air  for  a length  of  time,  will  not  set  when 
mixed  with  water  in  the  usual  way,  because  the 
necessary  amount  of  constitutional  water  for  the 
formation  of  the  crystallized  salt  had  been  absorbed 
from  the  atmosphere.  If  this  substance  were, 
however,  exposed  to  a high  temperature,  sufficient 
to  expel  all  the  moisture  with  which  it  united,  and 
the  dry  powder  blended  with  water,  it  would  readily 
harden.  The  gypsum,  in  this  case,  unites  with 
about  a fourth  of  its  weiglit  of  water,  by  which 
it  is  rendered  crystalline ; but  besides  this  , amount 
it  is  capable  of  enveloping  or  solidifying  a much 
larger  quantity.  By  reason  of  this  behaviour,  gyp- 
sum forms  a solid  mass  with  as  much  as  its  own 
weight  of  water.  With  such  an  amount,  however, 
it  never  acquires  much  tenacity,  but,  upon  the  eva- 
poration of  the  excess,  the  portion  of  the  salt  which 
w;is  dissolved  cassnmes  t’  e crystalline  form  and 
binds  the  solid  particles  more  firmly  together.  This 
property  of  gypsum  makes  it  very  valuable  for  many 
architectural  and  artistic  purposes,  but  only  those 
connected  with  cements  will  here  be  alluded  to. 
The  setting  of  gypsum  depends  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  the  crj'stalline  hydrate,  CaS0^.2Il20.  By 
examining  the  wet  mass  of  burned  gypsum  and  water 
under  a microscope,  this  process  of  crystallization 
becomes  evident.  As  ordinary  burned  gypsum  con- 
tains about  8 per  cent,  of  water,  an  addition  of  only 
12  per  cent,  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the 
solid  hydnite.  In  practice  as  much  as  33  per  cent, 
of  water  is  often  added,  fis  it  is  found  that  unless 
the  mass  be  semi-fluid  it  hardens  too  quickly.  The 
cement  thus  produced  is  porous,  and  is  rapidly 
acted  on  by  the  atmosphere  with  the  production  of 
nitrate  of  calcium.  The  addition  of  such  substances 
as  gum,  gelatine,  glycerine,  tfcc.,  delays  the  crysUl- 


lization,  and  hence  diminishes  the  rapidity  of  setting 
of  gjqisum ; such  bodies  may  therefore  be  em- 
ployed for  this  end,  a smaller  percentage  of  water 
being  added. 

Sulphate  of  calcium,  when  set  by  water,  never 
acquires  the  tenacity  of  stone ; it  always  remains 
soft,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  scratched  by  the 
nail.  This  softnes  was  a great  impediment  to  the 
execution  of  several  works  in  plaster,  and  for  a 
long  time  a remedy  was  sought,  with  only  partial 
success.  Various  suggestions  and  prescriptions  were 
offered,  most  of  which  were  unavailing.  Gay- 
Lussac  first  observed  that  the  hardest  natural  gyp- 
sum also  yields  the  firmest  product  after  setting  in 
the  usual  manner. 

The  proposition  of  hardening  gypsum  by  means 
of  a solution  of  alum  was  first  made  by  Pauware, 
and  carried  out  with  modifications  by  several  per- 
sons ; and  this  has  proved  the  best,  or  one  among 
the  best  and  readiest  means  by  which  tenacity  may 
be  communicated.  The  alum  solution  used  con- 
tains 20  ozs.  of  alum  to  6 lbs.  of  water.  Other 
salts  in  solution  are  capable  of  effecting  the  same 
change,  some  by  a double  decomposition  being 
induced ; thus  gypsum  and  bitartrate  of  potash 
give  tartar  and  crystallized  gypsum ; whilst  with 
others  the  theory  of  the  induration  by  their  means 
is  not  so  easily  demonstrated.  The  hardening  with 
alum  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  sulphate 
of  lime  is  capable  of  combining  with  another 
salt  forming  a binary  compound,  in  the  same  way 
as  sulphate  of  magnesia  unites  with  other  sulphates ; 
thus  gypsum  and  potash  alum  form  a double  sul- 
phate, having  the  formula  CaSO^  + -b  H.,0. 

It  is  of  this  behaviour  of  gypsum  with  solutions  of 
salts  that  advantage  has  been  taken,  and  patents 
secured  for  manufacturing  the  cements  noted  above. 

Keene’s  cement  is  made  by  mixing  the  powdered 
gypsum  with  a solution  of  alum,  and  then  baking 
the  compound  at  a temperature  approaching  dull 
redness,  so  as  to  dissipate  the  whole  of  the  combined 
water.  The  mixture  is  again  powdered  by  stampers, 
or  ground  under  edge  stones.  When  used  the 
powder  is  slaked  by  a solution  of  alum  in  12  or  13 
parts  of  water.  Common  water  might  here  be  em- 
ployed, but  that  hardness  which  is  given  by  the 
alum  liquor  could  not  be  attained. 

Martin’s  composition  is  made  in  the  same  way  as 
the  one  just  described,  only  that  carbonate  of  soda, 
or  carbonate  of  potash,  is  employed  as  well  as  the 
alum,  and  the  burning  takes  place  at  a higher 
temperature. 

Parian  cement  is  prepared  by  using  a lye  of  borax 
containing  1 part  of  borax  and  9 parts  of  water, 
instead  of  tlie  forementioned.  These  varieties  are 
very  usefid  for  floorings,  .skirtings,  &c.,  and  especially 
where  danqi  and  vermin  have  to  be  guarded  against. 
These  materials,  like  stucco,  may  be  employed  in 
cementing  walls,  and  their  sui-face  can  be  embellished 
with  various  artistic  delineations  similar  to  fresco- 
painting. 

Stucco  is  a comjiound  of  powdered  gj'psum  and  a 
solution  of  glue  or  strong  gelatine,  which  is  employed 
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to  coat  walls,  and  also  for  ornamenting  ceilings,  and 
other  works  of  art.  It  is  capable  of  receiving  a high 
polish,  and  also  of  taking  designs  in  colour.  When 
employed  on  walls,  the  coarser  kind  is  first  laid  on, 
and  an  outer  coating  of  a finer  preparation  of  gypsum 
and  glue,  or  isinglass,  afterwards  deposited  upon  it, 
and  when  dry,  poli.shed  with  pumice,  tripoli,  and 
linen  rubbers.  The  colour  is  incorporated  with  the 
outer  coatings  of  the  stucco,  by  mixing  the  metallic 
pigments  with  it,  and  then  applying  it  to  the  wall, 
after  which  a very  thin  coating  of  gypsum  and  isin- 
glass, or  sometimes  of  oil,  is  given ; and  when  the 
wliole  is  partially  dried,  the  tint  is  brought  out  by 
polisliing,  as  before  stated.  Generally,  the  finest 
is  given  with  oil. 

A very  good  hydraulic  mortar  is  made  by  slaking 
lime  with  water  containing  about  2 per  cent,  of 
gypsum,  and  adding  a little  sand  to  the  product.  The 
presence  of  the  gypsum  tends  to  delay  the  slaking  of 
the  lime,  and  also  to  harden  the  substance  formed 
after  the  slaking.  If  water  containing  a little  lime 
in  solution  be  added  to  burnt  gypsum,  a very  hard 
compact  mass  is  obtained : this  substance  is  much 
used  as  an  imitation  marble,  as  by  polishing  it  with 
pumice  stone,  colouring  it,  and  again  polishing  with 
oil,  it  may  be  made  to  resemble  natural  marble  very 
closely.  Hardened  gypsum  treated  with  stearic  acid 
or  paraffin  and  polished,  is  used  as  a substitute  for 
meerschaum,  which  it  much  resembles. 

Mosaics. — The  processes  of  forming  patterns  and 
devices  by  the  cementation  of  several  pieces  of 
coloured  and  other  substances,  is  one  exhibiting  great 
art  and  skill.  'Lhe  ancient  Romans  excelled  in  this, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  fragments  of  p../ements  and 
other  remains  which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
various  countries  they  subdued.  Rome  and  Florence 
still  continue  pre-eminent  in  this  kind  of  work ; but 
instead  of  it  being,  as  of  old,  exclusively  used  to 
decorate  walls  and  fioors  of  buildings,  it  is  now 
employed  by  artists  for  copying  the  most  delicate 
paintings,  the  material  for  this  purpose  being  a kind 
of  veiy  fusible  enamel,  tinged  by  metallic  oxides. 
This  constitutes  the  surface  of  the  picture,  being 
supported  on  a ground  of  very  hard  cement.  It  is 
said  that  no  less  than  1,700,000  pieces  of  this  com- 
position entered  into  the  construction  of  a portrait 
of  one  of  the  popes,  exhibited  at  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1851. 

The  following  processes  for  preparing  mortars  and 
hydraulic  cements  which  are  used  by  the  Turks,  may 
be  interesting : — 

Ordiiinrij  mortar  is  prepared  by  mixing  2 parts  of 
powdered  lime,  and  1 of  river  sand,  with  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  fresh  water. 

Ilililraiilic  mortar. — Bricks  are  triturated  till  their 
powder  appears  of  the  fineness  of  common  river  .sand; 
1 part  of  this  is  afterwards  mixed  with  2 parts  of 
fine  lime,  and  the  necessary  quantity  of  fresh  water. 
IVhen  using  this  mortar,  it  is  laid  between  the  bricks, 
or  courses  of  bricks,  in  layers  as  thick  as  the  latter. 
To  render  it  very  binding,  the  bricks  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  water  till  they  be:;ome  saturated.  When 
the  mortar  is  used  for  the  internal  di’essing  of  arches, 


aqueducts,  large  cisterns,  or  reservoirs,  baths,  &c.,  it 
is  made  in  the  following  manner : — 

250  lbs.  of  milk  of  lime,  and  220  lbs.  of  extremely 
fine  plucked  tow,  are  to  be  mixed  together  very  inti- 
mately and  regularly.  The  whole  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  eight  days,  that  the  lime  and  tow  may  form  a 
thorough  combination.  Before  being  used,  it  is  well 
stirred  up.  It  is  laid  on  in  the  usual  way,  by  means 
of  a small  trowel,  and  afterwards  subjected  to  the 
dressing,  which  consists  in  a prolonged  rubbing  with 
the  trowel,  till  the  surface  is  smooth  and  even.  To 
render  the  cement  unaffected  by  water  and  more 
durable,  it  is  covered  with  a layer  of  the  following 
composition : — 

250  lbs.  of  fresh  burned  lime  slaked, 

62  lbs.  of  linseed  oil,  and  about, 

2 ozs.  of  rough  cotton. 

The  lime  is  mixed  with  the  oil  and  cotton  in  suc- 
cessive portions,  tOl  the  mass  has  the  consistency  of 
dough.  It  is  then  moulded  into  square  blocks  and 
preserved  for  use.  Before  being  applied,  it  is  stirred 
up  with  linseed  oil  to  bring  it  to  the  thickness  of  a 
stiff  paste. 

CHLORAL  AND  CHLOROFORM.  CnL0nAL(CJICl3O). 
— This  compound  was  discovered  in  1832  by  Liebig 
(Am/.  Chu/i.  Phan/i.,  vol.  i.  p.  189)  whilst  studying 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  dry  alcohol,  and  was  subse- 
quently investigated  by  Uu.mas  (Ann.  Clii/n.  Ph/js. 
[2],  vol.  Ivi.  p.  123),  and  by  St.xedeler  (/1»«. 
Cl/eni.  Pha/'/n.,  vol.  Ixi.  p.  101). 

Preparation. — On  passing  pure  and  dry  chlorine 
into  well  cooled  absolute  alcohol,  the  gas  is  absorbed 
with  the  greatest  avidity  at  first,  but  after  a time  the 
action  becomes  less  powerful,  and  the  liquid  assumes 
a yellow  tint.  It  must  then  be  gradually  heated, 
ultimately  raising  the  temperature  to  near  tlie  boiling 
point,  whilst  a rapid  current  of  chlorine  is  still  passed 
into  the  liquid.  During  the  whole  of  the  operation 
large  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  given  off, 
and  also  much  ethyl  chloride ; the  latter  being  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  on  the 
unaltered  alcohol. 

i After  the  liquid  is  saturated  with  chlorine,  which 
takes  about  twenty  hours  for  8 ozs.  of  alcohol, 
the  thick  oily  product,  if  put  aside  for  a few  days  in 
a cool  place,  solidifies  to  a crystalline  mass  of  impure 
chloral  alcoholate.  In  order  to  obtain  pure  chloral 
from  this,  it  must  be  fused  and  agitated  with  four  or 
five  times  its  bulk  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  for 
a few  minutes.  On  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand 
the  anhydrous  chloral  rises  to  the  surface  as  an  oily 
layer,  which  must  be  removed  as  quickly  as  possible, 
for  prolonged  contact  with  the  acid  would  convert  it 
into  the  insoluble  metachloral.  It  is  then  rectified 
over  lime,  which  has  been  slaked  and  subsequently 
ignited,  in  order  to  remove  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
care  must  be  taken  that  none  of  the  lime  rises  above 
the  surface  of  the  liquid,  as  it  vdll  otherwise  decom- 
pose the  vapour  and  become  red-hot.  In  this 
manner  the  chloral  is  obtained  tolerably  pure,  but 
it  still  contains  traces  of  water  and  of  alcohol,  which 
may  be  removed  by  another  treatment  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  subsequent  rectification  over  lime. 
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Staedeler  also  obtained  chloral  by  distilling  1 part 
of  starch  or  grape  sugar  with  7 of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  3 of  peroxide  of  manganese,  adding  a little 
common  salt  to  neutralize  the  injurious  effect  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  produced  from  the  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride which  usually  occurs  in  commercial  hydro- 
cliloric  acid.  The  aqueous  distillate,  separated  from 
the  oily  drops,  is  saturated  with  salt  and  repeatedly 
redistilled,  carefully  removing  the  oil  each  time. 
The  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  chloral  is  then 
saturated  with  dry  chloride  of  calcium,  and  distilled 
in  an  oil  bath  at  120°  C.  Hydrate  of  chloral  passes 
over  as  a colourless  liquid,  which  solidifies  in  the 
receiver  to  a crystalline  mass. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  alcohol  was  a very  simple  one,  being  merely  the 
removal  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  the  replace- 
ment of  three  of  the  remaining  atoms  by  chlorine, 
forming  chloral,  thus : — 

AlcohoL  Aldehyde. 

CjjHgO  + CI2  = C2II4O  + 2HC1, 

and  that  the  nascent  aldehyde  is  then  transformed 
into  chloral — 

Aldehyde.  Chloral. 

Cdr^O  + 3CIj  = C2HCI3O  + 3HC1. 

From  the  elaborate  researches  of  Wl'rtz  and  Vogt 
(Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  777),  however,  it  would 
seem  to  be  much  more  complicated ; the  first  action 
of  the  chlorine  on  the  alcohol  is  indeed,  as  above 
represented,  to  remove  two  of  the  hydrogen,  forming 
aldehyde ; — 

Alcohol.  Aldehyde. 

0113.011.3.011  + CI2  = CHa-COH  + 2HC1. 

llie  hydrochloric  acid  then  acting  on  this  aldehyde 
and  on  the  excess  of  alcohol  forms  monochlorether : — 

Aldehyde.  Alcohol.  Monochlorether. 

CII3.CHO  + C2II5.OH  + HCl=CH3.CHCl(OC2fl5)  + OII.3. 

The  monochlorether  is  then  converted  into  tetra- 
chlorether  by  the  continued  action  of  the  chlorine — 

Monochlorether.  Tetrachlorether, 

CH3.CHCl(OC2ll5)  + 3Clj  = CCl3.0H01(0C.3H5)  + 3HC1, 

and  this,  by  the  action  of  water,  splits  up  into  alcohol, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  chloral,  thus : — 

Tetrachlorether.  Chloi*al.  Alcohol. 

CCl3.CUCl(OU.3H5)  + OH.3  = CCl3.CHO  + HCl  + C3H5.OH; 

or,  as  the  final  result  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
alcohol  is  not  chloral  but  chloral  alcoholate,  the  last 
reaction  may  take  place  thus  : — 

Tetrachlorether.  Chloral  Alcoholate. 

CCla.CHi.'qOCaHj)  + OII.3  = CCIs.CIIiOUjtOO.^n,)  + UCl. 

It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  although  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  a mixture  of  aldehyde  and  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  appears  to  produce  some 
chloral  hydrate,  tlie  princijial  products  are  dichlor- 
aldehyde  and  erotonic  chloral. 

Lieden,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  the  formation 
of  the  chloriU  alcoholate  from  alcohol  to  take  place  in 
a different  maimer.  In  18;)7  he  showed  that  the 


action  of  chlorine  on  alcohol  at  ordinary  temperatures 
gave  rise  to  mono,  di,  and  tri-chloracetal,  and  Paterno, 
in  reinvestigating  the  subject,  found  that  at  80°  C. 
the  higher  chlorinated  derivative  is  formed  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  This  is  a solid  crystalline  sub- 
stance, which  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  appears  to  give  chloral,  although  Paterno  and 
PiSATi’s  experiments  are  not  quite  conclusive  on  that 
point.  All  isomeric  liquid  modification  of  trichlora- 
cetal  is  formed  on  heating  tetrachlorether  with  alcohol 
in  the  manner  shown  in  the  following  equation  : — 

Tetnvcklorether.  Alcohol.  Trichloracetal. 

CCIj.CHCHOCaHs)  + CjIIs.OH  = CCl3.UH(OU3H5)2  + HCl; 

and  this  compound,  according  to  Wurtz  and  Vogt, 
when  heated  with  water  or  sulphuric  acid,  yields 
alcohol  and  chloral, 

Trichloracetal.  Chloral.  AlcohoL 

CCl3.CH(OC2H5)2  + OH2  = CCI3.CHO  + 2C2H5.OH; 

or  chloral  alcoholate  and  ethyl  chloride  may  be 
simultaneously  formed  from  it  by  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  thus: — 

Trichloracetal.  Chloral  Alcoholate.  Ethyl  Chloride. 

CClj.CHlOCjHgls  + HCl  = CCl3.CH(OH)(OC2lIg)  + C2II5CI. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  difference  between 
the  two  hypotheses  is  really  as  to  whether  the 
tetrachlorether  which  is  formed  splits  up  at  once  in 
contact  with  water  into  alcohol,  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  chloral,  or  as  to  whether  it  is  first  converted 
into  the  liquid  modification  of  trichloracetal  by 
double  decomposition  with  alcohol,  and  that  the 
trichloracet.d  is  then  decomposed  by  water,  or  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  formation  of  chloral  and 
alcohol,  or  chloral  alcoholate  and  ethyl  chloride. 
Whatever  may  be  the  series  of  reactions  which 
takes  place,  it  is  certain  that  the  final  product  is 
chloral  alcoholate. 

In  the  action  of  chlorine  on  alcohol,  hydrochloric 
acid  is  produced;  and  this  by  a secondary  reaction 
on  the  excess  of  alcohol  gives  rise  to  large  quantities 
of  ethyl  chloride,  part  of  which  escapes,  and  part  is 
converted  by  the  chlorine  into  cthylidene  chloride. 

Properties. — Anliydrous  chloral,  C2IICI3O  or  CCI3. 
COH,  is  a thin  oily  liquid,  of  density  l'o02  at  18°  C., 
and  according  to  Korp  boils  at  98°’6  C.  It  has  a 
peculiar  pungent  odour.  Chloral  is  readily  soluble 
in  ether,  and  when  mixed  with  a small  quantity  of 
water  or  alcohol  solidifies  to  a mass  of  crystals  of  the 
hydrate  or  alcoholate.  When  kept  for  some  time, 
or  when  placed  in  contact  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  is  converted  into  a metaraeric  com- 
pound (CgIl3Cl,,03)  called  metachloral.  In  the 
latter  process  of  transformation  it  is  accompanied  by 
a little  chloralide,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by 
pulverising  it  and  washing  it  with  alcohol.  Aqueous 
solutions  of  the  alkalies  readily  decompose  chloral 
with  formation  of  chloroform  and  potassium  form- 
ate : — 

ChloraL  Chloroform.  PotASftium  Fonn.ate. 

CCI3.CIIO  + KIIO  = CIICI3  + CHO.KO. 

In  fact,  this  is  the  best  method  known  of  preparing 
absolutely  pure  chloroform.  AVhen  heated  with 
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alcoholic  potaslu  chloroform  and  ethyl  formate  are 
produced,  the  reaction  taking  place  wholly  between 
the  alcohol  and  the  choral — 

Chloi-al.  Alcohol.  Chloroform.  Ethyl  Formate. 

CCI3.CHO  + C2H5.OH  = CUCI3  + CHO.CjHjO. 

Alcohol  alone,  however,  does  not  effect  this  de- 
composition. 

Chloral  is  converted  into  aldehyde  by  the  action 
of  nascent  hydrogen,  as  when  it  is  treated  with  zinc 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  3 atoms  of  chlorine 
being  replaced  by  hydrogen.  Chloral,  or  its  hydrate, 
when  boiled  for  some  time  with  nitric  acid  is  decom- 
posed, giving  rise  to  chloropicrin,  CClgNO^;  but 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  trichloracetic  acid  is 
produced.  By  far  the  most  convenient  method  of 
preparing  this  acid,  in  fact,  consists  in  exposing  a 
mixture  of  chloral  hydrate  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  fuming  nitric  acid  to  the  sunshine  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  then  distilling  the  mixture. 
At  195°  C.  jjure  trichloi'acetic  acid  comes  over. 

Chloral,  when  treated  with  different  reagents, 
undergoes  numerous  and  varied  decompositions, 
but  as  these  are  purely  of  scientific  interest,  we 
must  refer  our  readers  for  a full  account  of  them  to 
Watts’  “Dictionary  of  Chemistry,”  2nd  Supp.,  p. 
308,  et  sc({. 

Chloral  unites  directly  with  various  substances, 
but  the  only  compounds  of  any  technical,  interest 
are  the  hydrate  and  alcoholate. 

Chloral  Alcoholate,  CJIJCI3O2,  * or  CCI3.CII 
(0C.2H3)(0H),  may  be  obtained  in  a pure  state  by 
mixing  the  equivalent  quantities  of  anhydrous  chloral 
and  absolute  alcohol.  The  two  substances  combine 
with  the  evolution  of  much  heat,  and  on  standing 
solidify  to  a crystalline  mass,  which,  according  to 
Lieben,  melts  at  43°  to  46°  C.  and  boils  at  115°  C. 
(113°'5  corn,  according  to  Jungfleisch,  Lebaigne, 
and  Rougher).  As  previously  noticed,  chloral 
alcoholate  is  the  ultimate  product  of  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  alcohol.  On  passing  carefully  dried 
chlorine  into  alcoliol  until  its  weight  has  been 
doubled,  and  allowing  the  jwoduct  to  cool,  it  solidi- 
fies to  a crystalline  mass,  which  was  thought  by 
Roussin  to  be  chloral  hydrate,  but  has  since  been 
proved  to  be  chloral  alcoholate.  It  differs  from  the 
hydrate  in  many  res^iects,  as  according  to  Roussin 
it  melts  at  46°  C.  and  boils  at  115°  C.  Its  behaviour, 
moreover,  when  gently  heated  with  nitric  acid  of 
specific  gravity  1'2,  serves  readily  to  distinguish  the 
alcoholate  from  the  hydrate.  The  former  under- 
goes violent  decomposition,  wliilst  the  latter  is 
scarcely  acted  on  : the  alcholate  also  is  readily  solu- 
ble in  cold  chloroform,  whilst  the  hydrate  is  not. 

Chloral  Hjidrate,  C2II3CI3O2,  or  CCl3.CH(OH)2, 
is  readily  prepared  by  a process  similar  to  that 
employed  for  the  alcoholate,  namely,  by  mixing 
chloral  and  water  in  equivalent  proportions.  The 
mixture  becomes  heated  and  solidifies  to  a mass 
of  ciystals  of  the  hydrate.  These  arc  soluble  in  a 
larger  quantity  of  water,  but  the  solution  when 
evaporated  in  vacuo  over  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  deposits  the  hydrate  again  in  large  rhombic 


plates.  According  to  FluCkiger,  it  crystallizes  in 
splendid  flat  tables  from  warm  oil  of  turpentine ; but 
the  best  method  of  purifying  it  is  to  recrystallize  it 
from  pure  boiling  bisulphide  of  earbon,  which  takes 
up  about  20  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  On  cooling, 
the  gi’eater  portion  is  deposited  in  beautiful,  trans- 
parent, oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which,  after  being 
exposed  to  the  air  to  allow  the  adhering  bisulphide 
to  evaporate,  boil  at  97°'5.  The  hydrate  when  dis- 
solved in  water  produces  a considerable  fall  of 
temperature.  Many  organic  bases,  such  as  quinine, 
cinchonine,  strychnine,  aconitine,  and  atropine,  dis- 
solve in  a concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  chloral 
hydrate.  It  also  dissolves  camphor  and  phenol. 

Manufacture. — Chloral  is  always  manufactured  by 
passing  chlorine  into  alcohol,  but  the  details  of  the 
process  and  of  the  methods  adopted  for  its  purifica- 
tion and  conversion  into  the  crystalline  hydrate  vary 
to  some  extent.  An  excellent  result  is  obtained  by 
passing  a rapid  stream  of  chlorine  into  120  to  150  lbs. 
of  alcohol,  of  at  least  96  per  cent.,  contained  in  a 
large  stoneware  vessel.  The  cun’ent  of  gas  must  be 
continued  day  and  night  without  intermission,  until 
the  temperature  of  the  ehlorinated  alcohol  has  risen 
to  from  60°  to  75°  C.,  and  its  density  is  41°  Baume. 
The  product  is  now  transferred  to  a copper  vessel  lined 
with  lead,  capable  of  holding  30  to  40  gallons,  and 
an  equal  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
gradually  added.  If  the  mixture  be  now  heated  to 
boiling,  hydrochloric  acid  is  copiously  evolved,  whilst 
the  chloral  condenses  in  the  cohobator  adapted  to 
the  head  of  the  copper  vessel  and  flows  back  again. 
The  application  of  heat  is  continued  as  long  as  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  evolved,  which  usually  continues  for 
seven  or  eight  hours.  By  this  means  the  chloral 
alcoholate  and  other  impurities  are  completcdy  decom- 
posed or  destroyed.  The  cohobator  is  now  replaced 
by  a bent  tube  fitted  with  a thermometer,  and  con- 
nected with  a worm  in  order  to  distil  off  the  purified 
chloral.  When  the  temperature,  which  is  at  first 
95°  C.,  rises  to  100°  C.,  the  distillation  is  interrupted, 
all  the  chloral  having  passed  over.  The  small  amount 
of  free  hydrochloric  acid  still  present  in  it  is  now 
neutralized  with  chalk,  and  the  chloral  submitted  to 
a final  rectification.  In  order  to  convert  it  into  the 
hydrate  17 j ounces  of  distilled  water  are  added  to 
each  9 lbs.  of  pure  chloral,  and  the  mixture  agitated, 
taking  care  to  cool  during  the  operation.  The  still 
fluid  hydrate  may  now  be  poured  into  shallow 
earthenware  di.slies,  where  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour  it  solidifies  into  thin  cakes,  or  it  may  be  crystal- 
lized from  chloroform.  For  this  purpose  it  is  mixed 
with  about  half  its  bulk  of  chloroform,  and  put  aside 
in  a cool  place.  In  eight  or  ten  days,  when  the 
crystallization  is  complete,  the  crj'stals  are  freed  from 
the  mother  liquor  by  a centr.fugal  machine,  and 
dried  at  a gentle  heat.  The  mother  liquor  may  be 
used  for  crystallizing  fresh  quantities  of  the  hydrate. 

Chloral  liydrate  was  introduced  by  Liebreich  as 
an  anaesthetic  and  hypnotic,  and  is  now  very  exten- 
sively used  in  medicine,  enormous  quantities  bemg 
manufactured  for  that  purpose,  especially  in 
Germany. 
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Valuation  of  Chloral  Ilijdrate. — As  the  specimens 
of  chloral  hydrate  met  with  in  commerce  vary  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  actual  amount  of  chloral 
they  contain,  it  becomes  important  to  have  a simple 
and  accurate  method  of  determining  their  value. 
Several  processes  have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose ; 
those  usually  employed  consisting  in  decomposing 
the  chloral  by  ammonia  or  a fixed  alkali.  Wood 
recommends  for  this  purpose  distilling  it  with  water 
and  milk  of  lime,  and  collecting  and  weighing  the 
chloroform  which  comes  over  after  separating  it  from 
the  water.  The  amount  of  pure  chloral  in  any 
specimen  of  chloral  hydrate  may  also  be  easily 
determined  by  taking  advantage  of  the  readiness 
with  which  it  is  decomposed  in  the  cold  by  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  potassium  hydrate.  For  this  purpose 
25  griunmes  of  the  chloral  hydrate  under  examination 
are  introduced  into  a tube  gi'aduated  to  cubic 
centimetres,  and  then  a solution  of  potassium  hydrate 
is  gradually  and  cautiously  added,  in  quantity  rather 
more  than  sufficient  to  decompose  the  product,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  pure  hydrate.  AV^hilst  the  alkali 
is  being  added,  the  tube  must  be  well  cooled,  as  the 
action  is  violent  at  first.  As  soon  as  it  has  somewhat 
subsided,  the  decomposition  may  be  completed  by 
gently  inclining  and  finally  shaking  tlie  tube.  In  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  two  the  liquid  will  become  clear 
and  separate  into  two  layers.  That  at  the  bottom  is 
the  chloroform,  which  can  be  measured  and  the  per- 
centage of  chloroform  calculated  from  its  known 
specific  gravity,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the 
temperature. 

The  decomposition  of  the  chloral  by  alkalies  does 
not,  however,  give  j)erfectly  accurate  results,  as  chloro- 
form is  not  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  also 
takes  up  water.  Versmann,  for  this  reason,  prefers 
to  decompose  the  chloral  hydrate  with  sulphuric  acid: 
5 or  6 c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  intro- 
duced into  a graduated  tube  capable  of  being  closed 
with  an  accurately  fitting  stopper,  and  heated  by 
immersing  it  in  water  at  60°  C. ; 10  grammes  of  the 
chloral  hydrate  are  then  addi  d,  the  whole  well  shaken, 
and  put  back  into  the  hot  water  for  a few  minutes.  The 
decomposition  is  immediate,  and  as  soon  as  the  tube 
has  been  token  out  and  allowed  to  cool,  the  amount 
of  pure  chloral  which  floats  on  the  acid  may  be  read 
off.  In  comparative  experiments,  somewhat  higher 
results  are  obtainable  by  this  method  than  when  the 
amount  of  chloral  is  estimated  from  the  chloroform 
produced. 

Chloroform,  Trichloromelhaue,  or  methenyl  chlo- 
ride (CHClj)  (French  Chloroforme). — This  compound 
was  discovered  by  Liebig  in  the  year  1830,  whihst 
studying  the  products  wliich  are  formed  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  alcohol,  and  independently  by  Sou- 
BEiRAN  a short  time  afterwards.  Tlie  latter  obtained 
it  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  lime  on  alcohol,  and 
altliough  it  is  now  almost  invariably  prepared  on  the 
large  scale  by  this  method,  it  is  also  formed  in  many 
other  chemicid  reactions : for  instance,  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  marsh  gas,  and  on  gaseous  methyl 
chloride ; when  chloral  or  trichloracetic  acid  is  treated 
with  an  alkali ; and  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  lime 


on  amylic  alcohol,  acetone,  oil  of  turpentine,  acetic 
acid,  tartaric  acid,  and  phenol. 

Chloroform  may  easily  be  prepared  on  a small 
scale  by  Slmerling’s  process.  This  consists  in  dis- 
tilling in  a retort,  whose  capacity  should  be  at  least 
twice  the  bulk  of  the  materials,  a mixture  of  eight 
parts  of  good  chloride  of  lime,  one  of  quick  lime,  forty 
of  water,  and  one  of  alcohol.  A gentle  heat  should 
be  applied,  and  the  chloroform  which  comes  over 
separated  from  the  supernatant  layer  of  water.  It 
should  then  be  agitated  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  rectified.  The  weight  of  the  chloroform 
obtained  is  nearly  equal  to  one-third  of  that  of  the 
alcohol  employed. 

When  perfectly  pure,  chloroform  is  a colourless 
limpid  liquid,  which  refracts  light  strongly,  and  has  a 
peculiar  pleasant  odour  and  sweet  somewhat  burning 
taste.  According  to  Regnault  its  specific  gravity  at 
17°  C.  is  1'491,  and  it  boils  at  70°.  It  does  not 
ignite  on  the  application  of  a light,  but  when  mixed 
with  alcohol  it  bums  with  a smoky  flame,  edged  with 
green.  It  is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but 
imparts  to  it  a sweet  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  all  pro- 
portions in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Chloroform,  having  the  above  specific  gravity,  has 
a very  remarkable  peculiarity,  namely,  that  the  addi- 
tion of  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  renders  it  ojialine  ; if  the  proportion  is  aug- 
mented to  ten  per  cent,  it  again  becomes  perfectly 
limpid,  but  at  Ijlie  same  time  the  density  is  consider- 
ably diminished.  Many  organic  bases,  camphor, 
caoutchouc,  wax,  amber,  copal,  and  all  the  common 
resins  readily  dissolve  in  it.  With  black  and  red 
sealing-wax  it  makes  a strong  varnish.  It  dissolves 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  slightly,  iodine  and  bromine 
more  freely,  forming  deep-red  solutions;  it  coagu- 
lates albumen ; it  floats  on  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  which  is  only  darkened  by  it  at  a boiling  heat. 
Nitric  acid  very  slowly  decomposes  it  in  the  cold,  but  if 
the  temperature  is  raised,  it  is  oxidized  with  evolution 
of  nitrous  fumes.  When  chloroform  is  heated  with 
an  alkaline  cupric  solution,  such  as  is  obtained  by 
adding  caustic  potash  in  slight  excess  to  a solution  of 
cupric  sulphate  and  potassic  tartrate,  a precipitate  of 
cuprous  oxide  is  formed.  This  reaction  is  very 
delicate,  but  the  most  characteristic  and  sensitive  test 
for  chloroform  is  the  formation  of  phenyl  carbamine, 
Cgllj.CN,  as  proposed  by  Hofmann.  If  a little 
aniline  and  an  excess  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassic  hydrate  are  added  to  a liquid  in  which  even 
a mere  trace  of  chloroform  is  present,  and  the  mixture 
gently  heated,  the  peculiar  penetrating  odour  of  the 
carbamine  will  be  at  once  perceived.  Of  course 
compounds  which,  like  chloral,  are  decomposed  by 
an  alkali  with  formation  of  chloroform,  give  the 
same  reaction.  It  has  no  bleaching  properties ; it 
does  not  affect  iodide  of  potassium,  nor  does  it  dis- 
solve gold,  either  pei-  se  or  when  boiled  with  concen- 
trated nitric  acid.  Nitrate  of  silver  occasions  no 
precipitate  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloroform. 
It  leaves  intact  chloride  of  gold,  even  when  boiled 
with  it. 

The  vapour  of  chloroform,  passed  over  copper  or 
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iron  heated  to  redness,  is  decomposed,  giving  rise 
to  a metallic  chloride  and  a deposition  of  carbon : 
according  to  Berthollet  acetylene,  C2II2,  is  simul- 
taneously produced.  Pure  chloroform  can  be  distilled 
off  potassium  or  sodium  without  change,  but  when 
the  metal  is  heated  in  the  vapour,  decomposition  takes 
place  with  explosive  violence.  It  is  scarcely  decom- 
posed by  boiling  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassic 
or  sodic  hydrate  ; an  alcoholic  solution,  however,  acts 
quickly,  a formate  and  chloride  of  the  alkali  metal 
being  obtained. 

Chloroform.  Potassic  formate. 

CHCI3  + 4 KHO  = CHO.KO  + 3 KCl  + 2 OH2. 

When  chloroform,  CIICI3,  is  heated  in  a current  of 
chlorine,  in  sunlight,  or  is  treated  with  iodine  chloride, 
or  with  antimonic  pentachloride,  the  last  atom  of 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  chlorine,  and  carbon  tetra- 
chloride or  tetrachloromethane,  CCl^,  is  formed. 

According  to  Perrin,  when  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  cliloroform  is  agitated  with  zinc  powder  and  a little 


ammonia,  the  chloroform  is  reduced,  and  Methylene 
DiCHLORiDE,  CII2CI,,,  is  found  amongst  the  products ; 
it  may  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation.  This 
compound  is  also  produced  by  treating  methylene 
di-iodide  vdth  chlorine,  and  along  with  chloroform 
and  carbon  tetrachloride,  when  chlorine  acts  on 
methylic  chloride  in  sunshine.  (Perkin,  Jour.  Chem. 
Soc.,  xxii.  260,  and  Chem.  News,  xviii.  106).  It  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  having  an  odour  similar  to  that  of 
chloroform,  and  a burning  taste.  It  boils  at  about 
40°  C.,  and  its  density  at  0°  is  1'3604.  It  has  been  jiro- 
posed  as  an  anaesthetic  agent,  but  has  not  come  into 
general  use. 

Chloroform,  CHClg,  may  be  regarded  as  methane 
or  marsh  gas,  CH^,  in  which  three  atoms  of  the 
hydrogen  have  been  replaced  by  chlorine.  Its  com- 
position is  the  following : — 


C = 12  1004 

H = 1 0-84 

CI3  = 106-,5  89  12 


119-5  10000 


Manufacture. — Chloroform  is  almost  universally 
prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  heating  chloride  of  1 
lime  with  alcohol,  but  the  details  of  the  process 
vary  considerably.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
best  known  methods  for  the  manufacture  of  this 
substance 

1.  130  lbs.  of  chloride  of  lime  (bleaching  powder) 
and  7 lbs.  of  ordinary  lime,  with  sufficient  water  to 
form  a paste,  are  introduced  into  a capacious  alembic 
of  common  earthenware.  AVhen  well  stirred  together, 
more  water  is  added,  with  25  lbs.  of  rectified  spirit 
of  wine.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  still  is  not 
more  than  half  full ; after  the  head  is  well  luted,  a 
gentle  steam  heat  is  applied,  and  the  chloroform 
distils  over  along  with  a little  dilute  alcohol. 

2.  100  lbs.  of  fresh  chloride  of  lime  are  thoroughly 
mixed  with  40  gallons  of  water,  so  as  to  form  a thin 
cream,  and  then  introduced  into  the  still,  a.  Fig.  1, 
which  it  should  not  more  than  half  fill ; 12|^  lbs. 
of  90  per  cent,  alcohol  are  now  poured  in,  and  the 
head,  b,  luted  firmly  on  and  connected  air-tight 
with  the  worm,  C C,  the  other  end  of  which  passes 
into  the  receiver,  e.  After  allowing  the  apparatus  ] 


' to  remain  for  twelve  hours,  the  retort  is  gently 
I heated ; a powerful  reaction  soon  commences, 
which  requires  careful  watching  at  first,  for  if 
too  great  heat  be  applied,  the  contents  of  the  retort 
may  boil  over.  As  soon,  however,  as  it  has  somewhat 
subsided  and  the  chloroform  ceases  to  come  over 
rapidly,  the  heat  should  be  increased  until  the  liquid 
boils,  and  nothing  but  water  distils.  The  whole 
operation  requires  about  four  or  five  hours,  and 
yields  7 lbs.  of  crude  chloroform.  This  is  mostly 
in  the  receiver,  E,  a small  portion  only  being  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  F,  which  is  three  parts 
filled  with  cold  water. 

3.  In  Kessler’s  method,  80  lbs.  of  the  strongest 
chloride  of  lime  are  introduced  into  a large  leaden 
cylinder  through  an  opening  in  the  top,  by  means 
of  a square  wooden  funnel,  provided  near  its  lower 
extremity  with  a pair  of  horizontal  rollers ; these 
when  turned  serve  to  drive  the  chloride  quickly 
into  the  still.  8 lbs.  of  slaked  lime  are  then  intro- 
duced in  a similar  manner,  and  afterwards  20 
gallons  of  water,  at  a temperature  of  90°  C.  The 
I apparatus  is  now  carefully  luted,  and  the  contents 
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well  mixed  by  means  of  a revolving  fan  fixed  in  the 
interior  of  the  cylinder.  "Wdien  the  contents  are 
tlioroughly  incorporated,  8 lbs.  of  aicoliol  are  poured 
ill  through  an  opening  provided  for  that  purpose, 
together  with  the  residues  of  former  operations, 
and  if  the  action  does  not  immediately  commence, 
steam  is  blown  in  by  means  of  a pipe  reaching  to 
the  bottom  of  the  still.  As  soon  as  the  chloroform 
begins  to  distil  the  steam  is  shut  off,  but  is  again 
admitted  when  the  action  slackens,  the  mixture  being 
well  stirred  by  means  of  the  fan.  When  about  5 
pints  have  been  distilled  over,  no  appreciable  amount 
of  chloroform  remains  in  the  retort. 

'llie  chloroform  obtained  by  any  of  the  above 
processes,  after  being  separated  from  the  supernatant 
layer,  is  washed  several  times  with  a dilute  solution 
of  sodic  carbonate,  and  then  distilled  once  or  twice  off 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  aqueous  liquid 
separated  from  the  chloroform  contains  alcohol,  and 
should  be  employed,  along  with  fresh  alcohol,  in  a 
future  operation. 

4.  A very  pure  chloroform  is  now  manufactured 
from  chloral  by  decomposing  it  with  an  alkali.  Chloro- 
form is  scarcely  acted  on  by  an  aqueous  alkaline 
solution,  whilst  chloral  readily  splits  up  under  these 
circumstances,  producing  chloroform  and  an  alkaline 
fonnate ; 

ChlomL  PotAMic  hydrate.  Chloroform.  Potassic  fonnate. 

CoHClaOj  + KIIU  = CHClj*  + CHO.KO  + OH2. 

If,  therefore,  chloral  hydrate  is  heated  with  a dilute 
solution  of  potash  or  soda^  it  is  decomposed  in  the 
manner  just  pointed  out,  and  the  chloroform  distds 
over,  accompanied  by  a little  water.  After  being 
separated  from  the  latter,  and  distilled  off  concen- 
trated sidphuric  acid,  it  is  perfectly  pure. 

For  the  introduction  of  chlorofoiin  as  an  annesthetic 
agent,  mankind  is  indebted  to  Di-.  Slmrson  of  Edin- 
burgh ; great  care,  of  course,  must  be  taken  to  insure 
its  purity,  for  tlie  oils  which  accompany  it  when  first 
foimed  are  very  injurious.  In  administering  it,  some 
person  should  be  especially  appointed  to  watch  the 
pulse  and  respiration  of  the  patient,  and  remove  the 
chloroform  if  necessary ; but  it  should  never  be  em- 
ployed in  cases  where  there  is  disease  of  the  heart,  or 
a marked  tendency  to  apoplexy.  Doubtless  many 
accidents  and  even  deaths  occur,  not  from  the  effects 
of  tlie  chloroform  itself,  but  from  the  poisonous  action 
of  the  deleterious  oils  and  other  adventitious  matters 
contained  in  that  which  is  sold.  Although  this 
source  of  danger  might  be  entirely  avoided  by  em- 
ploying chlorofonn  prepared  from  chloral,  yet  medi- 
cal men  ought  to  exercise  caution  in  administering  to 
sufferers  even  the  purest  preparation. 

Adulteration.— It  is  to  be  deplored  that  a sub- 
stance of  so  much  value  <as  chlorofonn  should,  in  many 
instances,  be  rendered  positively  dangerous  or  even 
fatal,  by  the  presence  of  impurities  that  might  be 
easily  avoided  in  the  first  instiince,  or  subsequently 
removed,  but  which  coufiimiii.ate  it,  sometimes  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  either  inefficacious  for 
good,  or  most  deleterious  when  administered. 

I'lie  foreign  ingredients  most  frequently  met  with 
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are  alcohol,  aldehyde,  hydrochloric  and  hypochlorous 
acids,  and  chlorinated  oils.  The  latter  are  exceed- 
ingly poisonous  in  their  action  ; and,  moreover,  there 
is  considerable  difficulty  in  discovering  their  presence, 
and  in  freeing  chloroform  from  them.  Alcohol  may 
be  detected  by  adding  one  or  two  crystals  of  chromic 
acid  to  two  drachms  of  the  suspected  liquid ; should 
it  be  present,  the  chromic  acid  is  soon  reduced  to  the 
state  of  the  green  sesquioxide  of  chromium.  The 
same  result  is  obtained  by  adding  a little  bichromate 
of  potassa  and  sulphuric  acid,  instead  of  the  chromic 
acid. 

Besnou  gives  the  following  as  the  best  method  of 
applying  this  test: — He  takes  a few  milligrammes 
of  powdered  bichromate,  and  puts  it  into  a test  tube 
five  or  six  inches  long,  and  rather  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  diameter ; he  next  adds  four  or  five  drops  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  stirs  with  a glass 
rod  until  the  chromic  acid  is  liberated ; then  adds 
three  or  four  drops  of  water,  to  dissolve  the  chromic 
acid;  and  lastly,  pours  in  three  or  four  centimeti-es 
of  chloroform — one,  to  one  and  a half  inch  cubic 
measure — shakes  quickly  for  twenty  seconds,  and 
leaves  the  whole  to  repose  ; very  soon  the  deep  green 
colour  of  the  chloride  of  chromium  appears,  if  t!ie 
proportion  of  alcohol  amounts  to  five  per  cent.,  and 
is  deposited  in  a distinct  layer  at  the  bottom,  whereas 
the  upper  part  is  barely  coloured  a very  pale  green. 

If  the  chhroform  be  pure,  the  mass  is  scarcely  timjed 
of  a greenish  yellow,  and  there  is  no  separation  of  any 
layer.  If  it  has  been  adulterated  with  ether,  the 
results  are  precisely  similar. 

Roussin  has  proposed  to  use  dinitrosulphide  of 
iron  as  a test  for  the  presence  of  alcohol,  ether,  or 
wood  spirit  in  chloroform  ; if  any  of  these  impui-ities 
are  present  it  acquires  a dark  colour,  but  remains 
colourless  if  pure.  Dinitrosulphide  of  iron  is  pre- 
pared by  slowly  adding  ferric  sulphate  to  a boiling 
mixture  of  aminonic  sulphide  and  potassic  nitrite,  as 
long  as  the  precipitate  at  first  produced  continues  to 
redissolve,  and  then  filtering  the  solution.  Accord- 
ing to  Hardy  metallic  sodium  does  not  act  on  pure 
dry  chloroform,  but  if  alcohol  or  wood  spirit  are 
present,  marsh  gas  and  hydrogen  are  given  off. 

Dr.  Letheby  thinks  that  much  of  the  chloroform 
used  in  America  is  contaminated  with  alcohol ; for  it 
has  the  low  specific  gravity  of  1 '45.  This  also  may 
be  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  unsatisfactory  accounts 
which  have  come  from  that  country  of  its  bad  and 
variable  effects. 

Aldehyde  is  recognised  by  its  reducing  action 
on  the  hydrated  oxide  of  silver,  and  by  its  render- 
ing aqua  potassx  of  a brown  colour  when  heated 
with  it. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  a very  common  impurity  in 
chloroform,  and  often  exists  in  it  to  a very  consider- 
able extent.  That  containing  this  acid  has  often  an 
irritating  odour ; it  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  affords, 
when  shaken  with  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a 
white  precipitate. 

Hypochlorous  acid  may  be  recognised  by  its  odour, 
as  also  by  its  reddening,  and  then  paitially  bleaching, 
a piece  of  litmus  paper. 

CO 
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Chloroform  from  wood  spirit  is  much  less  pure 
than  that  prepared  from  alcohol,  but  in  both  cases 
more  or  less  of  certain  chlorinated  oils  are  present, 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  agitation  with,  or  by 
distillation  from  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Accord- 
ing to  Gregory,  impure  chloroform  may  be  recog- 
nised by  the  disagreeable  odour  which  is  left  on  a 
cloth  moistened  with  it  after  it  has  evaporated,  and 
by  the  yellow  or  browui  colour  it  imparts  to  oil  of 
vitriol  when  agitated  with  it.  Pure  chloroform  placed 
upon  oil  of  vitriol  produces  a contact  surface  convex 
downwards ; impure  chloroform  gives  a plane  contact 
surface.  Chloroform  prepared  from  chloral  is  purer 
than  even  the  best  specimens  made  by  the  ordinary 
process ; it  is  not  affected  by  light,  and  when 
allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  the  last  few 
drops  have  the  same  odour  as  the  pure  substance, 
instead  of  the  unjjleasant  smell  which  can  be  dis- 
tinctly observed  with  ordinary  chloroform,  even  after 
purification  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

The  presence  of  these  chlorinated  compounds  to 
any  appreciable  extent  in  chloroform,  produces  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  system.  They  occasion  a 
peculiar  throbbing  headache,  and  a rapid  prostration 
of  the  vital  pow'ers.  These  symptoms  may  often  be 
obseiwed  when  the  chloroform  is  only  inhaled  for  a 
short  time  ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are 
very  often  the  causes  of  the  discomfort  so  often 
resulting  from  the  use  of  certain  samples  of  this 
anse.sthetie. 

The  above-mentioned  methods  are  more  or  less 
useful  for  ascertaining  the  actual  purity  of  chloro- 
form, hvt  none  of  them,  indicate  the  proportion  of  the 
sophistication.  The  presence  of  alcohol  is  the  most 
common,  either  from  negligence  in  the  rectification, 
or  from  after  addition.  M.  Besnou  has  endeavoured 
to  find  an  easy  method  of  determining  the  quantity, 
by  the  use  of  the  densimeter,  and  the  areometer  for 
aeetometry. 

He  operated  upon  mixtures  in  various  proportions, 
and  compared  their  densities.  These  are  appended 
under  the  form  of  a table  which  will  enable  the  reader 
at  once  to  follow  the  differences.  It  is  from  100,  as 
indicating  perfect  purity,  to  75  of  chloroform,  or 
from  0 to  25  per  cent,  of  alcohol  in  the  liquid.  In 
this  table,  ahsolutely  pure  anhydrous  chloroform  is 
not  alluded  to,  but  only  the  commercial  product,  and 
such  as  may  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  operation 
of  its  manufacture  : — 


Beal  density. 

CoiTe^iionding 
degree  of  the 
areometer. 

Proiwrtiou  of 
aleoliol  of  Hi>eciflc 
gravity  rSo  mixed 
with  it. 

Ponderable 
quantity  of 
alcohol  per  cent. 

1-494.1 

47-60 



0-00 

1-4908 

47-38 

1 

0-.50 

1-4874 

47-10 

2 

1-00 

1-4845 

46-94 

3 

1-50 

1-4772 

46-47 

5 

2-50 

1-4002 

45-40 

10 

5-O0 

1-4262 

43-00 

20 

10-00 

1-4U90 

41-82 

25 

12-50 

The  diminution  of  the  specific  gravity  by  each  per 
cent,  of  alcohol  mixed  with  it  at  4-°5  C.,  is  conse-  j 
quently  -0034,  whence  it  results,  that  chloroform  1 


! mixed  with  ten  per  cent,  of  alcohol  loses  thirty-four 
degrees  of  the  densimeter,  and  with  twenty  per  cent, 
sixty-eight  degrees ; thus  the  density  being  determine  J 
by  the  areometer  for  specific  gravity,  to  estimate  the 
mixture  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  divide  the  known 
difference  by  '0034. 

CHLORINE. — French,  chlore;  German,  chlor. — ^This 
body  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1774,  and  fur- 
ther investigated  by  Gay-Lussac,  Thenard,  and, 
above  all,  Davy,  who  established  its  elementary 
character  and  gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears,  which 
is  derived  from  ^Xupo;,  yellowish-green,  the  colour 
the  gas  possesses. 

It  is  obtained  by  heating  aqueous  hydrochloric 
acid  with  peroxide  of  manganese.  The  acid  is  a 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas — a compound  of 
chlorine  with  hydrogen — in  water.  The  peroxide  of 
manganese  is  an  oxygen  compound  of  the  metal 
manganese.  The  reaction  which  takes  place  in  the 
operation  is  symbolically  expressed  by  the  following 
equation : — 

MnO.2  + 4HC1  = MiiClj  + 2H^O  -t-  Cl.^. 

The  first  result  of  the  action  is,  indeed,  tetra- 
chloride of  manganese,  MnCl^,  thus ; — 

MnOj  + 4HC1  = MnCl4  + 2II2O, 

but  the  tetrachloride,  being  a very  unstable  com- 
pound, soon  breaks  up  into  chloride  of  manganese 
and  free  chlorine,  jMnCl2  and  CI.2,  and  ttius  the  final 
result  of  the  reaction  is  expressible  through  the  first 
equation.  ^ 

It  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  together  com- 
mon salt,  manganese  peroxide,  and  sulphuric  acid — 

I 

MnOs  + 2NaCl  -1-  2H2S04=MnS04  + Na.2S04  -1-  2H.0  + Cl.j. 

But  the  process  represented  by  this  reaction  demands 
too  high  a temperature,  and  the  best  proportion  for 
good  practical  results  is  expressed  by  the  equation : — 

MnOa  -t  2NaCl  3H2SO4  = MnS04  -1-  2NaIl  SO4  + 2H2O  + CI3. 

In  this  country  all  chlorine  is  prepared  from  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  is  obtained  in  enormous  quantities 
in  the  course  of  the  salt-cake  manufacture. 

Chlorine  gas  has,  according  to  Bunsen,  a specific 
gravity  of  2‘4482.  A pressure  of  four  atmospheres 
reduces  it  to  a bright  yellowish  liquor  of  spec.  grav. 
1-33 ; the  same  liquid  state  is  reached  by  exposing  it 
to  a temperature  of  72°  Fahr.  It  possesses  a strong, 
suffocating  odour.  The  readiest  protection  in  an 
atmosphere  charged  with  chlorine  is  to  place  a sponge 
saturated  with  siiirit  of  wine  over  the  mouth  and 
nose ; if  the  gas  has  already  been  inhaled  to  some 
extent,  steam  ought  to  be  drawn  into  the  lungs,  or, 
according  to  Bolley,  the  vapours  of  aniline. 

Chlorine  combines  with  every  other  element  ex- 
cept fluorine,  and  its  affinity  for  some  of  the  metals 
is  very  great;  antimony,  zinc,  and  several  others, 
showered  in  powder  into  it,  take  fire  and  produce  a 
brilliant  combustion. 

Metallic  oxides  heated  in  chlorine  become  chlorides; 

[ lime  lieated  thus  becomes  chloride  of  calcium  with 
1 liberation  of  oxygen. 
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A mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  hydro- 
gen explodes,  when  exposed  to  sunlight,  with  violence, 
and  the  result  of  the  union  of  the  two  elements  is 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  combination  of  the  two 
gases  can  be  effected  without  explosive  violence  by 
bringing  the  mixture  under  the  influence  of  diffused 
daylight.  Spongy  platinum,  or  the  electric  spark, 
leads  likewise  to  the  union  of  the  two  elements. 

Mixed  with  marsh  gas  (CII^)  chlorine  burns  with 
a pale  green  flame,  forming  hydrochloric  acid,  whilst 
the  liberated  carbon  is  deposited  as  soot. 

Chlorine  is  soluble  in  cold  water.  With  water 
cooled  to  near  the  freezing  point  it  forms  a crystal- 
line compound  of  the  composition  Cl  Its 

solubility  in  water  varies  with  the  temperature,  1 
volume  of  water  absorbs — 

VOl.UMES  OF  GAS. 

According  to  Peluuzb.  According  to  Gay-Lussac. 
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44 
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44 
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ITie  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine  decomposes 
readily  when  left  exposed  to  the  light ; hydro- 
chloric acid  is  formed  with  elimination  of  oxygen. 

Formerly  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine  was  em- 
ployed, especially  in  France,  for  bleaching  purposes; 
at  present  it  is  entirely  out  of  use. 

Chlorine  acts  powerfully  upon  all  vegetable  and 
animal  substances,  and  its  action  consists  in  combin- 
ing with  some  (or  sometimes  the  w'hole)  of  the 
hydrogen,  which  is  a never  absent  constituent  of  all 
animal  and  vegetable  tissues.  Upon  this  property 
of  chlorine  rests  its  application  in  bleaching. 

Chlorine  forms  four  compounds  with  oxygen  and 
hy'drogen,  which  are  ordinarily  called  acids,  but 
which  we  prefer  to  consider,  with  Professor  William- 
son, as  salts  in  which  the  place  of  the  metal  is  occu- 
pied by  hydrogen.  The  four  compounds  are  : — 

Ilijilric  hiipoMorile  (usually,  hypochlorous  acid), 
11  CIO. — It  is  obtained  by  shaking  up  chlorine  water 
with  mercuric  oxide,  insoluble  o.xychloride  of  mer- 
cury and  a dilute  solution  of  hydric  hypochlorite 
being  formed ; the  latter  can  be  somewhat  concen- 
trated by  evaporation,  but  not  without  decomposi- 
tion of  the  acid.  The  aqueous  solution  is  colourless, 
and  has  a peculiar  sickly  odour.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
we;ik  acid,  being  expelled  by  carbonic  acid  from  its 
salts  in  presence  of  water.  It  h;is  strong  bleaching 
properties,  and  is  present  together  with  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  solution  of  cldorine  in  water.  This  can 
be  shown  by  adding  a solution  of  silver  nitrate  to 
the  chlorine  water,  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is 
formed,  and  filtering:  the  filtrate,  from  which  the 
chlorine  of  the  liydric  chloride  had  been  removed, 
shows  all  the  bleaching  power  which  the  solution 
had  before  the  addition  of  the  silver  salt. 


On  passing  chlorine  into  a cold  dilute  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  chloride  of  potassium  and  potassic 
hypochlorite  are  first  formed — 

2K0H  + Clj  = KCl  + KCIO  + H^O. 

On  continuing  the  treatment  with  chlorine,  the 
hypochlorite  passes  into  the  chlorate.  This  latter 
result  is  also  ariived  at  by  conducting  chlorine  gas 
into  a hot  or  a concentrated  solution  of  caustic 
potash. 

A cold  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  leads, 
on  being  acted  upon  by  chlorine,  through  two  pre- 
liminary stages  to  the  formation  of  potassic  chloride 
and  hypochlorous  acid  proper,  CI2O,  the  so-called 
anhydrous  acid. 

Hydric  chlorite  (usually,  chlorous  acid),  HCIO^.— 
It  is  formed  by  treating  potassic  chlorate,  in  the 
presence  of  hydric  nitrate,  with  some  reducing  agent, 
as  sugar,  tartaric  acid,  &c.  It  is  a greenish-yellow 
permanent  gas  of  2'G5  sp.  gr. ; water  dissolves  ten 
times  its  own  bulk  of  the  gas.  Heated  to  about 
135°  Fahr.  it  explodes. 

Hydric  chlorate  (usually,  chloric  acid),  IICIO3. — It 
is  best  prepared  by  adding  dilute  oil  of  vitriol  to  a 
solution  of  barytic  chlorate,  in  quantity  exactly 
sufficient  to  combine  with  all  the  barium,  without 
leaving  any  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  the  hydric 
chlorate.  Barytic  sulphate  is  completely  precipitated — ■ 

Ba(C103)2  + H2SO4  = BaS04  + 2HCIO3. 

Its  potassic  salt  forms,  as  already  mentioned,  when 
chlorine  is  passed  into  a hot  concentrated  solution  of 
caustic  potash — 

6KOH  4-  6C1  = 5KC1  + KCIO3  + SHjO. 

Potassic  chlorate  is  also  formed  by  heating  a solu- 
tion of  potassic  hypochlorite — 

3KC10  = KCIO3  + 2KC1. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  hydric  chlorate  may  be 
concentrated  by  first  evaporating  at  a temperature 
not  exceeding  100°  Fahr.,  and  then  completing  the 
process  by  putting  the  partially  concentrated  acid 
into  a vacuum  over  some  strong  oil  of  vitriol. 

Hydric  chlorate  is  a powerful  oxidising  agent ; a 
piece  of  paper  soaked  with  it  takes  fire  in  the  air. 
Hydric  chlorate  itself  is  not  explosive  ; but  its  salts, 
mixed  wdth  combustible  bodies  like  charcoal,  sugar, 
sulphur,  &c.,  explode  readily. 

All  its  salts  are  readily  soluble  in  water. 

Hydric  perchlorate  (usually,  perchloric  acid),  HCIO^. 
— It  may  be  obtained  bydistdlingat  gentle  heat  potassic 
perclilorate  with  oil  of  vitriol ; treating  the  distillate 
with  argentic  sulphate  for  the  purpose  of  Diking  away 
free  chlorine ; decanting,  adding  barytic  carbonate 
to  fix  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  again  distilling  with 
care.  At  first  a very  dilute  acid  comes  over,  but 
when  the  temperature  has  risen  to  392°  Fahr.,  a 
liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1-G5  passes — it  is  collected  into  a 
new  receiver.  This  acid  is  a colourless  liquid,  which 
slightly  fumes  in  the  air.  It  may  be  still  further 
concentrated  by  distilling  it  with  four  to  five  times 
I its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  greater  part 
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of  it  is  decomposed  into  chlorine  and  oxygen,  but  a 
portion  condenses  in  a mass  of  small  crystals,  and 
also  in  long  four-sided  prismatic  needles,  which 
settle  in  the  neck  of  the  retort.  Serullas  considers 
the  two  as  different  hydrates  of  hydric  perchlorate. 

A simpler  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  decompose 
the  solution  of  potassic  perchlorate  by  hydrofluosilicic 
acid:  the  potassium  is  carried  down  as  fluosilicate, 
while  hydiic  perchlorate  remains  in  solution — 

2KCIO4  + Hs,SiFl6  = K2SiFlg  -f  2HCIO4. 

The  potassic  perchlorate  is  obtained  by  fusing 
the  chlorate,  and  continuing  to  heat  it,  until  the 
evolution  of  oxygen  has  ceased ; the  remaining 
mass  consists  of  potassic  chloride  and  potassic 
perchlorate. 

The  perchlorate  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  acids 
of  chlorine;  a dilute  solution  of  it  dissolves  zinc  and 
iron  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  formation  of 
the  perchlorates  of  these  metals. 

The  bleaching  properties  of  chlorine  were  first 
suggested  by  Berthollet  in  a paper  read  to  the 
French  Academy  in  1785.  In  1787  Professor  Cope- 
land and  the  Duke  of  Gordon  commenced  works  in 
Aberdeen  to  make  chlorine  in  large  glass  (Woolf's) 
apparatus,  wliich  was  afterwards  improved  by  the 
apparatus  being  made  of  hard  wood.  Bleaching 
by  means  of  chlorine  was  introduced  into  Glasgow 
in  1789  by  hlr.  Watt,  the  well-known  engineer,  and 
from  thence  it  soon  found  its  way  into  Lancashire. 
As  the  demand  for  chlorine  increased,  the  apparatus 
for  its  production  was  enlarged,  and  a vessel  made  of 
strong  lead,  fixed  in  a metal  jacket,  was  substituted, 
a stone  agitator  being  used  to  mix  the  charge  of 
salt,  manganese,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

The  first  mode  of  using  chlorine  in  bleaching  was 
to  transmit  it  through  water  till  the  latter  was  satu- 
rated; into  this  solution  the  goods  were  put,  and 
heat  was  then  applied  to  bring  the  chlorine  to  act 
upon  the  colouring  matter.  Javelle  in  1790  sug- 
gested that  a little  caustic  potash  should  be  added  to 
the  water,  and  this  plan  was  adopted  in  Liverpool, 
where  a small  work  was  commenced  in  1792. 

Great  inconveniences  attended  this  method  of 
bleaching,  and,  as  an  improvement  upon  the  system, 
the  solution  was  diluted,  and  it  was  found  to  effect  the 
decoloration  equally  as  well  as  the  strong  liquor, 
without  causing  the  many  injuries  which  the  latter 
occasioned.  In  consequence  of  the  cloth  becoming 
yellow  after  being  bleached,  recourse  was  had  to  alter- 
nate boiling  in  alkaline  liquors,  after  the  immersion 
in  the  bleaching  medium ; but  the  frequent  exposure 
of  the  goods,  as  well  as  of  the  vessels  containing  the 
bleaching  liquor,  caused  the  liberation  of  too  much 
chlorine,  which  proved  a great  impediment  on  account 
of  its  injurious  effects  upon  the  operatives,  and  hence 
the  process  could  not  be  carried  out.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  the  fact  was  discovered  that  alkalies 
combine  with  more  chlorine  than  water,  retain  it  with 
more  tenacity,  and  yield  it  more  regularly  to  the 
colouring  matter.  The  workmen  now  had  more 
security ; for  the  gas,  being  in  chemical  combination 
with  the  alkali,  did  not  escape  into  the  atmosphere. 


although  this  combination  did  not  prevent  it  from 
operating  upon  the  goods. 

The  next  improved  step  in  the  appheation  of  chlo- 
rine was  the  use  of  lime  instead  of  the  alkalies ; but 
the  first  methods  of  using  it,  namely,  of  steeping  or 
passing  the  goods  through  lime  water  and  then  ex- 
posing them  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  were  productive 
of  some  irregularities,  which  required  a further  im- 
provement in  the  preparation.  This  improvement 
was  accomplished  by  Charles  Tennant  of  Glasgow, 
who  impregnated  the  lime  water  with  chlorine,  and 
took  out  a patent  for  his  bleaching  liquor  in  1798. 
This  was  followed  by  one  in  1799,  according  to  which 
dry  lime  was  employed  for  the  absorption  of  the 
chlorine,  and  the  product  obtained,  bleaching  powder, 
has  remained  ever  since  the  vehicle  for  the  chlorine 
used  in  the  bleaching  industry.  This  last  improve- 
ment is  due  to  C.  Macintosh,  at  that  time  partner 
in  the  firm,  Tennant  & Knox,  Glasgow. 

The  vessels  used  in  the  older  days  for  preparing 
chlorine  on  the  large  scale,  were  composed  of  strong 
sheet-lead,  or  partly  of  lead  and  partly  of  iron.  Fig.  1 


Fig.  1. 


represents  a section  of  one  of  these  stills.  A is  the 
still : it  consifsts  of  two  parts,  the  lower  one,  B,  being 
inclosed  in  a jacket  of  cast  iron,  ste.am  is  injected  into 
the  intermediate  space  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the 
contents.  Sometimes  the  lower  half  was  constructed 
of  cast  iron,  having  a groove  in  the  upper  part,  to 
which  the  top  part  was  secured  by  a coat  of  good 
cement.  In  this  case,  heat  was  communicated  by 
means  of  a slow  fire  placed  under  tlie  cast-iron 
bottom.  In  the  dome  of  the  still  there  were  four 
openings:  into  one,  C,  the  solid  materials  employed 
were  introduced,  whilst  the  acid  was  added  through 
the  funnel  opening,  f.  The  gas  evolved  passed  off  by 
the  pipe,  E,  to  the  purifier  and  chamber,  where  it 
combined  with  the  lime,  and  the  shaft  of  the  agitator 
passed  up  through  D. 

Steam  was  introduced  from  an  ordinary  boiler 
through  the  pipe,  ii,  and  the  materials,  after  the 
whole  had  been  decomposed,  were  drawn  off  by  the 
pipe,  G.  The  four  openings,  C,  D,  E,  F,  were  secured 
by  water  lutes,  capable  of  bearing  a pressure  greater 
than  that  required  in  the  chamber  where  the  satura- 
tion took  place. 
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When  operations  were  carried  on,  the  manganese 
and  salt  were  introduced  in  the  ratio  of  100  parts  of 
the  former  to  150  of  the  latter ; about  185  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  spec.  grav.  l‘(5,  were  then  added,  and  the’ 
covers  luted  on  by  pouring  water  into  the  several 
receptacles  after  the  lids  have  been  closed.  The  fire 
was  then  lighted,  or  the  steam  introduced,  as  the  case 
may  have  been,  till  the  temperature  of  the  interior  was 
raised  to  180°  Fahr.,  keeping  the  agitator  worked  from 
time  to  time  to  raise  the  manganese,  which  readily 
subsides  on  contact  with  the  acid.  In  the  propor- 
tions given  above,  the  equivalents  of  the  pure 
materials  are  taken,  but  commercial  peroxide  of 
manganese  is  never  pure,  60  to  75  per  cent,  being 
its  average  value ; hence  it  was  necessary  to  propor- 
tion the  salt  and  acid,  in  the  ratio  of  the  above 
numbers,  to  the  percentage  of  pure  peroxide.  Where 
Ciirbonate  of  soda  or  sulphuric  acid  was  manufactured, 
the  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  obtained  as  a bye- 
product,  was  employed  for  generating  chlorine. 

These  lead  alembics  were  used  for  a longer  time 
in  France  than  in  this  country.  In  the  Mlilhausen 
district  they  employed  for  some  time  large  glass 
globes  with  long  necks,  heated  upon  a sand-bath,  for 
the  liberation  of  the  chlorine  from  hydrochloric  acid 
and  manganese.  But  both  forms  suffice  only  for 
the  production  of  comparatively  small  quantities  of 
bleaching  powder. 

A vessel  to  manufacture  chlorine  on  a large 
scale,  and  used,  we  believe,  in  Germany,  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  2.  It  is  a cylinder  of  sandstone, 
the  lower  half  of  which,  A,  is  carved  out  of  a 
single  block;  the  upper  half,  B,  also  of  one  piece, 
is  joined  to  the  lower  by  means  of  a grooved 
joint,  which  is  filled  up  with  a cement  made  of  clay 
and  boiled  linseed  oil.  About  6 inches  above  the 
bottom  the  cylinder  widens  by  2 inches,  and  the 
rim  thus  formed  bears  a perforated  bottom,  C,  upon 
which  the  manganese  is  deposited  in  large  lumps. 
The  tube,  D,  hkewise  of  stone,  passes  below  the 
perforated  bottom,  and  is  at  its  otlier  end  joined  to 
the  steam  tube,  E;  the  steam  must,  therefore,  when 
introduced,  enter  the  cylinder  through  the  perfora- 
tions of  the  false  bottom.  The  top  of  the  cylinder 
is  closed  by  a lead  cover,  k,  which  is  fastened  down  by 
means  of  iron  clamps;  this  lid  has  an  aperture,  G, 
and  the  tubes,  E,  F,  H,  pass  through  it;  tube  E serves, 
as  already  stated,  for  the  introduction  of  the  steam ; 
tube  F is  for  the  delivery  of  the  chlorine;  the  bent 
tube,  H,  which  ends  in  a funnel,  for  the  introduction 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  opening,  G,  for 
throwing  the  lumps  of  manganese  into  the  cylinder. 
The  solution  of  manganese  chloride,  resulting  from 
the  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  upon  the  man- 
ganese, is  removed  through  .i,  which  is  kept  closed 
by  a wooden  stopper  whilst  the  reaction  proceeds. 

The  decomposing  vessels,  called  stllh,  used  in 
England  and  Scotland  are  four-sided  chambers. 
Such  a still  is  usually  about  5 to  6 feet  square  and  3 
feet  deep,  and  is  constructed  of  large  flags  of  stone 
about  6 inches  thick.  'I'hey  are  gi-ooved  and  fixed 
together  by  a cement  formed  of  tar  and  ground 
pipeclay,  the  sides  being  secured  by  strong  iron 


bolts.  Inside  the  still,  about  18  inches  from  the 
bottom,  there  is  placed  a large  flagstone,  upon 
which  the  charge  of  manganese  in  small  pieces  is 
placed.  The  still  is  filled  up  with  hydrochloric  acid 
to  within  about  12  inches  of  the  top,  and  this  acid 
usu.ally  stands  about  24°  Twaddle’s  hydrometer.  To 
facilitate  the  action  a steam-pipe  is  introduced  to 
near  the  bottom  of  the  still,  and  sufficient  steam 
forced  in  to  keep  the  heat  up  at  the  end  of  the 
operation  to  about  150°  Fahr. 

The  chlorine  obtained  is  brought  into  contact  with 
slaked  lime,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  bleach- 
ing compound.  The  selection  and  preparation  of 
the  lime  re(iuires  much  attention.  The  limestone  for 
this  purpose  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  iron 
and  manganese,  because  they  impart  to  the  bleaching 
powder  a dark  colour.  The  presence  of  considerable 
quantities  of  magnesia  is  said  to  be  disadvantageous. 


Fig.  2. 


inasmuch  as  the  ehloride  of  magnesium,  which  forms 
in  the  treatment  with  chlorine,  absorbs  water  from 
the  atmosphere  with  much  more  avidity  than  the 
corresponding  lime  compound,  and  the  magnesium 
hypoclilorite,  which  too  is  formed  under  the  influence 
of  the  chlorine,  decomposes  very  readily ; two 
properties  which  easily  lead  to  the  spoiling  of  the 
bleaching  compound.  This  statement  is,  however, 
contradicted  by  experienced  manufacturers. 

Two  kinds  of  limestone  are  generally  used,  one 
called  “clipp,”  which  is  brought  from  France,  the 
other  a pure  limestone  from  Buxton. 

The  limestone  having  been  calcined,  and  a lime 
tolerably  free  from  the  above  defects  having  been 
obtained,  the  latter  is  slaked  with  water.  The 
quantity  of  water  used  must  be  neither  too  much 
nor  too  little;  in  the  former  case,  the  hydrate  of 
lime  conglomerates  into  balls  when  treated  with 
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chlorine,  and  resists  in  that  state  penetration  by  the 
gas;  in  the  second  case,  the  absorption  of  chlorine 
falls  very  short  from  the  numbers  attainable  by 
careful  manipulation.  The  slaking  is  performed  by 
watering  the  pieces  of  calcined  lime,  wliich  are  spread 
out  in  layers  of  not  more  than  6 inches  in  height, 
with  a watering  can,  and  turning  them  over  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  swell  and  to  emit  steam.  Pieces 
which  appear  unaffected  after  this  treatment  are 
immediately  removed  by  the  workmen. 

Wien  the  slaking  is  finished,  the  lime  hydrate 
is  sieved,  in  order  to  separate  small  pebbles  and 
other  impurities.  The  sieved  lime  hydrate  must 
then  be  left  for  a day  or  two,  before  being  put 
into  the  bleaching  powder  chambers ; it  is  asserted 
that  lime  fresh  from  slaking  is  not  well  adapted 
for  absorbing  chlorine.  When  properly  prepared 
the  fine  lime  should  contain  about  24  per  cent,  of 
water,  not  chemically  united. 

The  chambers  in  which  the  lime  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  chlorine  are  of  stone  or  lead.  In 
England  the  use  of  lead  is  almost  general.  The 
size  of  these  chambers  varies  considerably ; it  depends 
entirely  on  the  scale  of  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment. They  are  usually  about  60  feet  long,  by 
30  feet  wide,  and  5 feet  high. 

The  screened  lime  is  spread  upon  the  floor  of  the 
chamber  in  a layer  of  not  more  than  6 inches  in 
height.  Formerly  it  was  laid  on  wooden  trays,  fi.ved 
in  layers  one  above  another;  but  experience  showed 
that  the  former  mode  of  distributing  tlie  lime  is  quite 
as  effective  with  regard  to  a rapid  absorption  of  the 
chlorine.  When  a rather  thick  layer  of  litue  is 
saturated  with  chlorine,  the  superficial  portion  is 
always  inferior  in  bleaching  power  to  the  lower 
portions. 

Before  admitting  the  chlorine  into  the  chamber  it 
is  passed  through  a stoneware  bottle,  for  the  purpose 
of  freeing  it  from  water  vapours,  and  also  from  par- 
ticles of  manganese  chloride,  which  are  carried  over 
with  the  chlorine. 

The  supply  of  chlorine  to  the  chambers  must  be 
so  regulated  as  to  prevent  the  heat,  occasioned  by 
the  combination  ensuing,  from  rising  above  62°  Fahr. 
But,  according  to  Scheurer-Kestner,  an  elevation 
of  the  temperature  to  about  130°  Fahr.,  consequent  on 
the  absorption  of  the  chlorine,  is  not  disadvantageous 
to  the  production  of  bleaching  powder.  Application 
of  excess  of  chlorine,  however,  diminishes  the  pro- 
portions of  available  chlorine  in  tiie  product,  appar- 
ently in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  chlorite. 

lldien  the  operation  is  complete  the  chambers  are 
left  closed,  in  order  to  allow  the  complete  absorption 
of  all  the  gas  in  them.  The  unabsorbed  chlorine  is 
generally  drawn  off  into  a fresh  chamber  of  lime, 
which  quickly  absorbs  it,  or  in  some  cases  it  is  taken 
to  the  large  chimney.  The  chamber  door  is  then 
opened,  an  ! the  bleaching  powder  is  drawn  towards 
it  with  wooden  rakes;  the  casks  are  placed  just 
inside  the  doorway,  and  are  filled  with  bleaching 
powder  (technically  “packed”)  by  a workman,  who 
enters  the  chamber  for  the  purpose,  having  previously 
tied  a wet  piece  of  thick  flannel  over  mouth  and  nose. 


Great  care  is  to  be  observed  in  the  packing  of  the 
powder.  In  the  first  instance,  it  is  better  to  be 
cooled ; exposure  to  the  sun  is  to  be  avoided,  for 
bleaching  powder  that  has  been,  even  for  a very 
short  time,  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  is 
quite  certain  to  decompose.  The  powder  has  to  be 
packed  firmly  into  the  casks,  and  these  must  be  free 
from  moisture. 

Any  disregard  of  these  precautions  leads  to  a 
sudden  exiflosive  decomposition  of  the  powder  in 
the  cask.  The  gas  which  on  such  occasions  is  met 
with  has  been  recognised  as  o.xygen ; and  the  bulk 
of  the  bleaching  powder  is  found  to  consist  of  chloride 
and  chlorate  of  calcium. 

The  ma.ximum  amount  of  chlorine  absorbed  by 
100  parts  of  hydrate  of  lime  is,  according  to  Graham, 
41-3  parts,  of  which  only  39  parts  are  available  for 
bleaching,  the  remainder  going  to  form  calcium 
chloride  and  chlorate.  The  bleaching  powder  of 
commerce,  however,  averages  from  35  to  37  per 
cent.,  but  a product  of  a strength  of  32  per  cent,  is 
considered  to  be  more  stable  than  a stronger  one. 

All  bleaching  powder  is  apt  to  lose  gradually  its 
available  chlorine.  J.  Pattinson  has  made  some 
experiments  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  rate 
of  this  loss,  and  he  finds  that  in  the  warmer  season 
the  average  loss  during  a month  may  rise  to  0‘86  per 
cent.,  whilst  in  a winter  month  the  loss  is  not  more 
than  0’26  per  cent. 

The  product  of  the  chambers  is,  according  to  the 
most  prevalent  view  at  the  present  time,  a mixture 
of  calcic  hypochlorite  with  calcic  chloride,  associated 
with  which  are  free  hydrate  of  lime  and  traces  of 
calcic  chlorate.  The  reaction  between  the  hydrate 
of  lime  and  the  chlorine  may  therefore  be  repre- 
sented thus — 

2CaO  -f  4C1  = CaClaOa  -f  CaClj. 

The  determination  of  the  true  nature  of  bleaching 
powder  has  been  the  object  of  numerous  investigations 
since  C.  Mackintosh  first  prepared  it.  Originally 
bleaching  powder  seems  to  have  been  looked  upon 
as  simply  a combination  of  chlorine  with  lime,  and 
hence  its  name  of  chloride  of  lime.  This  view  of  the 
constitution  of  the  bleaching  agent  was  taken  by 
Berthollet.  But  Berzelius,  led  by  certain  theo- 
retical speculations,  asserted  that  the  chlorine  existed 
in  the  compound  as  chlorous  acid,  and  that  bleaching 
powder  was  calcic  chlorite.  The  subsequent  dis- 
covery by  Balard  of  hypochlorous  acid  (hydric  hypo- 
chlorite) gave  support  to  this  view,  although  hypo- 
chlorous  acid  was  substituted  for  the  chlorous. 
Gay-Lussac,  in  adopting  this  theory,  showed  that 
bleaching  powder  gave,  on  being  treated  with  a 
dilute  mineral  acid,  hydric  hypochlorite,  which  could 
be  isolated  by  submitting  the  mixture  to  distillation 
by  gentle  heat. 

This  liberation  of  hydric  hypochlorite  from  bleach- 
ing powder  explains  the  action  of  the  latter  in  the 
bleaching  process.  It  was  stated  in  the  description 
of  the  operation  of  bleaching  (See  Bleaching)  that 
on  immersing  the  fabric  in  the  solution  of  bleaching 
powder  no  bleaching  effect,  or  at  least  none  worth 
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Bpcnking  of,  shows  itself;  but  the  subsequent  ex- 
y)Osure  of  the  cloth  to  the  action  of  an  acid  leads  to 
the  desired  decolorisation  of  the  fibre.  The  chemical 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  treatment  with  acid 
is  supposed  to  be  the  following  : — 

Calcic  hjrpotihlorlto.  Hydric  sulphate*  Calcic  sulphate.  Hydric  hypochlorite. 

CaClaOj  + H2SO4  = CaSo4  + 2(HC10). 

But  the  decomposition  does  not  stop  here ; the 
hydric  hypochlorite  breaks  up  into  clilorine  and 
o <ygen ; the  latter  oxidises  the  metal  of  the  calcic 
chloride,  and  thus  sets  additional  chlorine  free — 

CaClj  + CaCljOj  + 2IIjSOj  = 2CaS04  + 2H2O  + 2CI2. 

But  the  view  expressed  above  as  to  the  true  nature 
of  bleaching  powder  is  not  the  only  one  entertained 
by  chemists.  E.  Mili.on  viewed  it  as  an  oxychloride 
of  calcium,  CaOCl.,,  analogous  to  calcium  dioxide, 
which  view  was  also  taken  by  J.  S.  MuspRArr. 

A sample  of  bleaching  powder  analyzed  by  F. 
Rose,  under  the  direction  of  Fresenius,  yielded 
26'72  per  cent,  of  calcic  hypochlorite,  25'51  calcium 
chloride,  23‘05  calcic  oxide,  and  24'72  combined  and 
hygroscopic  water.  On  repeatedly  triturating  it  with 
fresh  quantities  of  water  to  a thin  pulp,  the  calcium 
chloride  was  found  to  dissolve  at  the  first  trituration, 
the  hypochlorite  only  at  the  third.  Hence  Fresenius 
concludes  that  the  two  salts  exist  in  the  bleaching 
powder  merely  in  a state  of  mixture,  or  at  most  as  a 
loose  combination  easily  decomposed  by  water,  and 
he  views,  therefore,  bleaching  powder  as  a mix- 
ture of  hypochlorite  and  oxychloride  of  calcium, 
CaClgOj  + (CaCl.,.Ca0)2H.,0.  The  oxychloride  is 
decomposed  by  water  into  chloride  and  hydrate  of 
calcium. 

J.  Kolb  found  that  the  most  concentrated  prepara- 
tion producible  by  saturating  dry  calcium  hydrate 
with  chlorine  contains  38  3 per  cent,  bleaching 
chlorine,  45’8  lime,  and  24‘7  water,  corresponding 
with  the  formula  Ca^llgOyCl^.  In  this  product,  the 
water  and  the  whole  of  tlie  lime  are  essential  consti- 
tuents, which  cannot  be  removed  without  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  compound.  Commercial  bleaching 
powder  always  contains  a small  excess  of  water,  as 
well  as  free  lime,  which  gives  it  a greater  stability, 
an  effect  likewise  produced  by  other  inactive  sub- 
stances, such  as  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  lime. 
Kolb  agrees  with  Fresenius  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  dry  bleaching  powder  is  decomposed  by  water. 

The  difference  in  the  composition  of  dry  bleaching 
powder  and  in  that  of  its  aqueous  solution  is  best 
shown  by  their  different  behaviour  to  carbonic  acid. 
'ITie  dry  comitound  is  entirely  decomposed  by  car- 
bonic acid,  with  evolution  of  chlorine,  whereas  from 
the  aqueous  solution  even  the  greatest  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  precipitates  only  half  the  calcium 
ns  carbonate,  and  only  with  separation  of  hydric 
hypochlorite,  which  does  not  act  uiion  the  residual 
calcium  chloride. 

Professor  Odi.ing  considers  bleaching  powder  as 
a compoitMl,  not  a 7nixtitrc,  of  chloride  and  liypo- 
chloritc  of  calcium,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  no 
calcium  chloride  can  bo  extracted  from  bleaching 
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powder  by  means  of  alcohol,  and  that  bleaching 
powder  is  not  deliquescent,  like  mixtures  containing 
calcium  chloride  are. 

Crace-Calvert  draws,  from  experiments  of  his 
own,  the  conclusion  that  bleaching  powder  consists 
of  2 parts  of  chloride  and  1 part  of  hypochlorite 
of  calcium,  a conclusion  greatly  at  variance  with  the 
results  obtained  by  other  investigators. 

Quite  recently  Goepner  has  returned  to  Millon’s 
view  of  the  constitution  of  bleaching  powder,  basing 
his  opinion  principally  on  tlie  fact,  observed  by  him, 
that  in  distilling  a mixture  of  bleaching  powder  and 
sulphuric  acid,  no  hydric  hypochlorite  but  chlorine 
was  obtained.  But  the  experimental  result  noticed 
by  Goepner  is  not  borne  out  by  the  observation  of 
other  chemists,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  amongst 
others,  by  Sciiorlemmer. 

Various  other  theories  respecting  the  true  con- 
stitution of  bleaching  powder  have  been  brought 
forward,  but  we  are  compelled  to  be  brief  on  purely 
speculative  matters.  We  will  only  mention  some  of 
the  more  prominent  writers  on  the  subject — Kolb, 
Riche,  Bobierre,  Scheurer-Kestner,  Richters  and 
Juncker,  Fricke  and  Reijier,  and  others. 

In  many  cases  it  is  preferred  to  pass  the  chlorine 
into  milk  of  lime,  and  thus  to  obtain  a bleaching 
liquor  instead  of  the  solid  powder.  This  is  especially 
the  case  where  the  bleaching  agent  is  to  be  used  at 
the  place  of  its  production.  Figs.  3 and  4 repre- 
sent the  side  and  the  end  view  of  the  apparatus 
employed  by  the  bleachers  of  Mulhouse  for  preparing 
this  liquor.  The  glass  balloons,  a a a,  are  placed  upon 
sand  baths,  which  are  fixed  in  brickwork  and  heated 
by  furnace,  h h,  the  flue  of  which  circulates  around 
each  globe,  and  terminates  in  the  pipe,  q q.  The 
manganese,  salt,  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  manganese 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  are  introduced  into  these 
vessels,  and  the  gas  as  it  is  developed  is  discharged 
into  the  trough,  c,  by  glass  tubes.  This  trough  is 
made  of  a kind  of  siliceous  freestone,  well  annealed, 
and  covered  over  with  boards  coated  interiorly  and 
cemented  together  with  bituminous  mastic.  The 
cover  is  fixed  into  grooves  in  the  walls  of  the  con- 
cave part,  and  secured  against  clilorine  escaping  by 
cement,  &c.  In  the  interior  of  this  vessel  a hori- 
zontal cylinder,  having  a number  of  protruding  arms 
with  boards  attached  in  the  form  of  a helix,  is  placed ; 
it  is  fastened  air-tight,  and  turned  by  the  winch,  e. 
The  milk  of  lime  is  introduced  by  the  funnel,  /,  and 
the  chloride  of  lime  liquor  drawn  off  at  h. 

II.  Deacon  has  proposed  to  substitute  carbonate 
of  lime  for  the  hydrate  in  the  manufacture  of  bleach- 
ing liquor.  Chalk  or  limestone  is  piled  up  in  a 
tower,  through  which  the  chlorine  ascends,  whilst 
water  trickles  downwards.  Or  the  chalk  or  lime- 
stone may  be  powdered,  made  into  a milk,  and  then 
treated  with  chlorine  in  the  ordinary  apparatus. 

We  have  seen  tliat,  in  the  production  of  chlorine 
by  the  action  of  manganese  upon  hydrochloric  acid, 
cliloride  of  m.anganese  is  formed,  wliich,  as  such,  has 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  circle  of  operations, 
'riie  residual  product,  or  “still-liquor,”  is,  however, 
by  no  means  a pure  solution  of  m<ang.ancsc  chloride. 
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but  contains,  in  addition  to  that  compound,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  feme  chloride  and  free  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  was  formerly  thrown  away  and 
constituted  a very  serious  source  of  river  pollution. 
The  nuisance  resulting  from  this  mode  of  disposing 
of  it,  together  with  the  high  price  of  manganese 
ores,  have  led  to  many  attempts  to  utilize  it,  and  it 
is  now  almost  invariably  treated  for  the  regeneration 
from  it  of  peroxide  of  manganese  for  use  again  in 
the  manufacture  of  chlorine.  Indeed,  a large  part 
of  the  chlorine  made  is  produced  by  means  of  artifi- 
cial peroxide  of  manganese  regenerated  from  the 
residues  of  previous  operations. 

Dcnlop,  in  1855,  was  the  first  to  suggest  a practi- 
cal method  for  recovering  the  spent  manganese  in  a 
form  capable  of  reapplication  in  the  production  of 
chlorine.  Ilis  method  consists  in  precipitating  the 
manganese  in  the  still  liquor  by  means  of  calcium 
carbonate,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  manganese 
carbonate  by  b.eat.  The  plan,  as  still  carried  on  in  the 
factory  at  St.  Rollox  near  Glasgow,  is  the  following: — 
The  still-liquor  is  treated  with  either  powdered 
chalk  or  milk  of  lime,  to  neutralize  the  free  acid  and 


decompose  the  ferric  chloride  contained  in  it,  and  is 
then  allowed  to  stand  until  all  in.soluble  matters 
have  .subsided.  The  clear  solution  of  manganese 
chloride  is  then  intimately  mixed  with  milk  of  chalk, 
and  the  resulting  milky  liquid  is  run  into  large  iron 
boilers,  through  each  of  which  passes  horizontally 
an  iron  shaft,  furnishe.l  with  a number  of  projecting 
arms.  This  shaft  having  been  put  into  revolution, 
so  as  to  keep  the  contents  of  the  boilers  agitated, 
steam  is  admitted  into  them  under  a pressure  of 
from  2 to  4 atmo.spheres,  and  by  the  combined  action 
of  heat  and  pressure  the  decomposition  of  the  man- 
ganese chloride  by  the  calcium  carbonate  is  finished 
in  about  four  hours.  The  manganese  carbonate  is 
then  allowed  to  subside,  the  calcium  chloride  solution 
is  run  off,  the  precipitate  carefully  washed,  and 
thrown  up  in  heaps  on  an  inclined  surface  to  drain. 

The  iiartially  dried  material  is  placed  in  small 
low  waggons  of  sheet  iron,  supported  on  rollers,  and 
slowly  drawn  through  an  oven  by  means  of  a chain. 
The  oven  holds  forty-eight  of  these  little  waggons. 
It  is  50  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and  10  feet 
high.  A fire-brick  flue  runs  down  the  centre  of  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace,  and  is  connected  at  the  far 


end  with  two  return  metal  pipes,  which  lie  on  each 
side  of  the  flue.  A uniform  heat  of  about  660°  Fahr. 
is  maintained  in  the  oven,  in  which  four  lines  of  rails 
are  laid  for  the  small  waggons  to  traverse. 

The  half-dried  material  loses  all  its  water  and  part 
of  its  carbonic  acid  as  the  waggons  pass  along  the 
first  line  of  rads,  and  as  they  return  down  the  second 
line,  a further  escape  of  carbonic  acid  ensues,  and 
idtimately  the  expulsion  of  all  the  acid,  and  the  per- 
oxidation of  the  manganese  is  completed  on  the  third 
and  fourth  lines.  This  operation  lasts  about  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  the  colour  of  the  material  gradually 
changes  from  white  to  brown,  and  then  to  black. 
The  ends  of  the  oven  are  closed  by  loose  hanging 
doors,  so  that  a sufficient  supply  of  air  is  always 
insured.  The  fire-place  is  situated  below  the  floor 
of  the  oven,  and  requires  the  greatest  attention. 

Tlie  product  resulting  is  a mixture  of  oxides  of 
manganese,  containing  about  72  per  cent,  of  man- 
ganese peroxide. 

Ci.emji  sought  to  improve  this  method  by  substi- 
tuting magnesium  carbonate  for  the  chalk  with  a view 

Fig.  4. 


to  the  recovery  of  the  chlorine,  which  in  Dunlop’s 
process  is  lost  in  the  calcium  chloride,  since  the 
magnesium  chloride  yields  hydrochloric  acid  on  treat- 
ment with  steam  at  a high  temperature. 

This  modification,  however,  has  been  found  im- 
practicable, and  even  the  original  form  of  Dunlop’s 
process  has  not  proved  advantageous  enough  to  lead 
to  its  adoption  by  more  than  a single  firm  of  manu- 
facturers. Messrs.  Tennant  still  employ  it  at  St. 
Rollox,  but  in  their  new  works  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  recover  by  II.  ATeldon’s  j>rocess,  described 
below. 

P.  W.  Hofmann  attempted  the  regeneration  of  the 
manganese  by  means  of  the  mixture  of  calcic  poly- 
sulphides obtained  by  lixiviating  blackash  residues 
that  had  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmos- 
phere. The  sulphide  of  manganese  produced  was 
burnt,  whereby  sulphurous  acid  and  manganese 
oxide  were  formed ; the  latter  was  heated  with  sodium 
nitr.ate,  and  thus  transformed  into  a subst:ince  con- 
taining 55  per  cent,  of  peroxide.  The  o.xides  of 
nitrogen  which  originated  in  the  last  operation  were 
sent  into  the  vitriol  cliambers. 

F.  Kuhlmann,  of  Lille,  some  time  ago  proposed 
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to  revive  the  spent  manganese  by  means  of  hypo- 
nitric  acid.  He  finds  that  manganese  nitrate  heated 
to  390°  Fahr.  furnishes  pure  manganese  peroxide. 
If  the  escaping  gases,  hyponitric  acid,  and  other 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  are  mixed  with  air  and  passed 
over  hydrated  oxide  of  manganese,  the  latter  is 
transformed  into  nitrate.  The  hydrated  o.xide  of 
manganese  is  obtained  from  the  still  liquor  by  pre- 
cipitiition  with  lime.  Kuiilm.4NN  says  that  he  can 
recover  in  this  manner  88  per  eent.  of  the  man- 
ganese originally  employed  in  the  decomposition  of 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Kuiilmann’s  process  is,  moreover,  only  a modifi- 
cation of  the  method  described  by  Sculcesing  in 
1863.  This  method  consists  in  heating  a mixture  of 
nitric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  with  manganese 
peroxide ; thus  are  formed  chlorine,  manganic  nitrate, 
and  water.  The  nitrate  breaks  up'  on  heating,  as 
above  stated,  into  hyponitric  acid  and  manganese 
peroxide ; the  hyponitric  acid  oxidises  again  to  hydric 
nitrate.  The  successive  stages  of  the  reaction  may 
be  expressed  thus : — 

(1.)  2HC1  + 2HNO3  + MnO.,  = CI2  + MnfNO^la  + 2H2O. 

02.)  Mii(N03)2  = Mn02+ n;04. 

(3.)  K3O4  + UjU  + 0 = 2UN03. 

But  the  regenerative  process,  which  has  hitherto 
been  found  most  practical,  is  the  one  proposed  by 

ALTER  Weldon.  It  rests  on  the  fact  that  recently 
precipitated  protoxide  of  manganese  suspended  in 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is,  in  the  presence  of 
excess  of  lime,  easily  oxidized  to  peroxide  by  means 
of  !iir  injected  into  the  liquor.  It  is  the  employment 
of  an  excens  of  lime  which  makes  Weldon’s  method 
really  available  for  practical  purposes.  The  possibility 
of  oxidizing  the  precipitate  obtained  by  adding 
simply  an  equivalent  of  lime  to  the  residual  liquors 
was  previously  known,  but  all  attempts  to  turn  it  to 
priictical  account  had  failed.  AVeldon  discovered 
that  whereas,  when  manganese  protoxide  by  itself  is 
treated  in  the  wet  way  with  air,  one-half  is  the 
maximum  proportion  of  it  which  can  thereby  be 
converted  into  peroxide,  the  association  of  a certain 
proportion  of  lime  with  the  protoxide  so  treated  will 
enable  the  whole  of  it  to  become  converted  into 
manganese  peroxide,  and  this  in  less  than  one- 
twentieth  of  the  time  required  for  the  peroxidation 
of  half  of  it  when  lime  is  not  present.  It  is  to  these 
facts  that  the  brilliant  success  of  AVeldon’s  method 
is  chiefly  due. 

'I’he  process,  as  carried  out  on  the  manufacturing 
scale,  is  as  follows  :• — The  residual  liquors  from  the 
still,  F (see  Plate  I..  Chlorine),  in  which  the  reaction 
between  hydrochloric  acid  and  manganese  took  place, 
are  run  into  a well.  A,  termed  the  iieutruliziiifi  well. 
Here  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  still  liquor 
is  neutralized,  and  its  ferric  and  aluminic  chloride 
decomposed,  by  treatment  with  limestone  or  chalk, 
the  action  of  which  is  accelerated  by  energetic  agita- 
tion. After  this  treatment  the  now  neutral  liquor 
consists  of  a mixed  solution  of  chloride  of  manganese 
and  chloride  of  calcium,  holding  in  suspension  small 
quantities  of  iron  o.xide  and  iduunua,  some  little 
voi,.  !. 


excess  of  chalk,  and  not  an  inconsiderable  quantity 
of  lime  sulphate.  The  last  compound  owes  its  origin 
to  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  present  in  all  hydro- 
chloric acid  produced  in  alkali  works. 

From  the  neutralizing  well,  which  is  usually  6 feet 
deep  by  20  feet  diameter,  the  liquor  is  pumped  up, 
by  means  of  the  pump,  G,  into  the  tanks,  b b,  placed 
about  40  feet  above  ground,  and  called  the  chluriJe  oj 
man(janese  settlers.  In  these  settlers  the  solid  matters 
suspended  in  the  liquor  subside  within  from  two 
to  four  hours,  leaving  the  bulk  of  the  faintly  rose- 
coloured  liquor  bright  and  clear. 

The  clarified  solution  of  manganese  and  calcium 
chlorides  is  then  drawn  off  by  means  of  syphons, 
which  can  be  lowered  or  raised  in  the  settlers  to  any 
desired  level,  and  run  into  the  vessel,  c,  called  the 
oxidizer.  This  is  usually  an  iron  cylinder  of  Irom  8 
to  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  20  to  35  feet  in  depth. 
Two  pipes  go  down  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
oxidizer , a large  one,  D,  for  conveying  a blast  of  air 
from  a blowing  engine,  and  a smaller  one  for  the 
injection  of  steam ; the  steam  is  intended  to  raise 
the  contents  of  the  oxidizer  to  130°  to  140°  Fahr. ; but 
this  is  often  unnecessary,  since  the  liquor  reaches 
the  oxidizer  in  a sutliciently  hot  state.  Immediately 
above  the  oxidizer,  C,  is  a reservoir,  H,  for  the 
reception  of  milk  of  lime.  This  latter  has  to  be 
carefully  prepared,  since  on  its  degree  of  fineness  de- 
pends the  readiness  of  its  action  in  the  oxidizer.  It 
is  kept  continuously  agitated  to  secure  a uniform 
consistency,  and  should  contain  15  to  20  lbs.  of 
hydrate  of  lime  in  every  cubic  foot  of  cream. 

The  oxidizer  having  received  a charge  of  clear 
liquor  from  the  chloride  of  manganese  settlers,  and 
this  liquor  having  been  heated  by  steam  to  the  proper 
degree,  if  it  did  not  reach  the  oxidizer  sufficiently 
hot,  the  blowing  is  begun,  and  simultaneously  milk 
of  lime  is  run  into  the  oxidizer  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
until  the  filtrate  from  a sample  ceases  to  give  a man- 
ganese reaction  with  solution  of  bleaching  powder. 
A further  quantity  of  milk  of  lime  is  next  added, 
the  contents  of  the  oxidizer  then  forming  a thin 
white  mud,  consisting  of  a solution  of  calcic  chloride 
holding  in  suspension  a mixture  of  protoxide  of 
manganese  and  free  lime.  The  injection  of  air  being 
continued,  this  thin  white  mud  rapidly  darkens  in 
colour,  and  at  length  what  was  a thin  white  mud 
has  become  a thin  black  mud,  consisting  of  solution 
of  chloride  of  calcium  holding  in  suspension  certain 
compounds  of  Mn02,  partly  with  MnO,  but  mainly 
with  lime,  to  which  Weldon  has  given  the  name  of 
“ manganites.” 

The  quantity  of  lime  which  has  to  be  put  into  the 
oxidizer  before  the  filtrate  from  a sample  of  its  con- 
tents ceases  to  give  a manganese  reaction,  varies  very 
considerably.  Recently  precipitated  protoxide  of 
manganese  dissolves  veiy  appreciably  in  neutral 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  its  solution  therein 
comporting  itself  with  reagents  exactly  like  solutions 
of  manganese  salts.  It  dissolves  also  in  solution  of 
oxycliloride  of  calcium,  that  is  to  say,  in  solution  of 
cliloride  of  calcium  containing  dissolved  lime ; its 
solution  in  oxychloride  of  calcium  not  giving  the 
61 
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ordinary  manganese  reactions.  Hence,  even  if  all 
portions  of  the  lime  added  to  the  chloride  of  man- 
ganese in  the  oxidizer  were  capable  of  acting  on 
chloride  of  manganese  equally  readily,  manganese 
could  not  cease  to  be  so  in  solution  as  to  be  detecti- 
ble  by  ordinary  reagents  until  more  than  an  equivalent 
of  lime  had  been  added  — until  enough  had  been 
added,  that  is  to  say,  not  only  to  decompose  all  the 
chloride  of  manganese,  but  also  to  form  a certain 
quantity  of  oxychloride  of  calcium.  It  is  never  the 
case,  however,  that  all  portions  of  the  lime  used  are 
capable  of  acting  on  the  chloride  of  manganese  with 
equal  readiness.  The  lime  used  always  contains  a 
larger  or  smaller  proportion  of  particles  coarser  than 
the  rest,  which  coarser  portions  cannot  of  course  act 
so  rapidly  as  the  finer  portions  , and  as  the  decom- 
position of  the  chloride  of  manganese  requires  to  be 
completed  as  quickly  as  possible,  those  portions  of 
the  lime  which  will  not  act  upon  it  instantly  are 
scarcely  allowed  time  to  act  upon  it  at  all.  These 
coarser  portions  of  the  lime  thus  contribute  very 
little  to  the  decomposition  of  the  chloride  of  man- 
ganese, though  they  afterwards  dissolve  completely 
in  the  hot  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  then 
play  their  full  part  in  the  reactions  which  take  place 
during  the  subsequent  blowing.  The  proportion  of 
the  lime  which  thus  does  not  act  on  the  chloride  of 
manganese  \'aries  with  the  source  of  the  lime,  and 
with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared  ; so  that  the 
quantity  of  lime  which  has  to  be  added  to  a charge 
of  chloride  of  manganese  liquor  in  the  oxidizer  before 
the  filtrate  from  a sample  of  the  resulting  mixture 
ceases  to  become  coloured  on  addition  of  solution  of 
bleacliing  powder,  varies  from  about  IT  to  T45 
equivalents.  The  further  quantity  of  lime  which  is 
added  after  that  point  has  been  reached  is  now  usually 
so  much  as  to  raise  the  total  quantity  to  about  I'O 
or  1‘6  equivalents,  being  from  one-half  to  six-tenths 
in  excess  of  the  quantity  which  actually  takes  part 
in  the  decomposition  of  the  chloride  of  manganese. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  if  only  so  much  lime 
is  employed  as  is  necessary  to  precipitate  tlie  man- 
ganese from  its  solution,  not  more  than  half  the  pre- 
cipitated protoxide  of  manganese  can  be  j>eroxidized, 
and  this  only  very  slowly.  To  insure  a greater  and 
more  rapid  yield  of  peroxide,  a larger  portion  of  lime 
is  required.  But  we  have  now  to  notice  that  too  large 
a proportion  of  lime  produces  compounds  which  resist 
peroxidation.  If  this  occurs,  a fresh  quantity  of 
chloride  of  manganese  has  to  be  added  in  order  to 
destroy  those  compounds.  Indeed,  in  some  works, 
the  addition  of  a little  chloride  of  manganese  solu- 
tion, after  samples  from  the  oxidizer  cease  to  show 
an  advance  in  oxidation,  is  made  now  in  all  cases. 

The  reason  of  this  addition  of  “ final  liquor,”  as  it 
is  called,  is  as  follows ; — The  compounds  formed  in 
the  oxidizer  are  chiefly  two ; one  consisting  of  an 
equivalent  of  MnO.,  combined  with  an  equivalent  of 
IMnO,  and  the  other  of  an  equivalent  of  M11O2 
combined  with  an  equivalent  of  CaO.  About  2(3 
per  cent,  of  the  IMnO^  is  usually  combined  with 
MnO,  and  about  80  per  cent,  of  it  with  CaO.  The 
MnO  and  CaO  thus  combined  with  the  MnO^,  are 


classed  together  under  the  name  of  “bases,”  for 
which  every  batch  of  mud  is  always  carefully  tested. 
Seeing  that  the  bases  neutralize  liydrochloric  acid 
without  liberating  any  chlorine  from  it,  the  smaller 
their  proportion  to  the  Mn02  of  course  the  better. 
Now  there  are  two  compounds  of  lMn02  with  CaO, 
the  one  containing  an  equivalent  of  each  constituent, 
and  the  other  containing  two  equivalents  of  Mn02 
per  one  equivalent  of  CaO.  Per  equivMent  of 
chlorine  liberated,  the  former  consumes  three  equi- 
valents of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  the  latter  only  two 
and  a half.  Under  some  circumstances,  which  need 
not  here  be  entered  into,  the  latter  compound  is 
formed  directly ; but  when  the  operation  in  the 
oxidizer  is  so  performed  as  to  produce  chiefly  the 
compoimd  containing  a full  equivalent  of  CaO  per 
equivalent  of  MnO.2  in  it,  “ final  liquor”  is  employed, 
because  one  half  of  the  lime  in  that  compound  is 
held  more  loosely  than  the  other  half,  and  can 
decompose  chloride  of  manganese.  The  effect  of 
final  liquor,  under  the  circumstances  in  question,  is 
thus  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  bases  to  i\In02,  by 
converting  the  compound  of  one  of  M11O2  with  one 
of  CaO  into  the  compound  of  two  of  MnO.2  with 
one  of  CaO,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  a further 
quantity  of  MnO,  which  a slight  continuation  of  the 
blowing,  more  or  less,  completely  peroxidizes. 

The  blowing  lasts  usually  from  two  to  four  hours. 
The  quantity  of  air  which  requires  to  be  blown 
into  the  oxidizer,  per  given  quantity  of  peroxide  of 
manganese  made,  varies  with  a considerable  number 
of  conditions,  but  more  especially  with  the  depth  of 
the  charge  operated  upon,  and  with  the  quantity 
of  manganese  contained  in  a given  volume  of  it. 
Within  all  practicable  limits,  increase  of  the  depth  of 
the  column  blown  into  is  equivalent  to  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  air  blown  ; and  the  more  particles  of 
protoxide  are  contained  in  a given  volume  of  the 
charge,  the  larger  is  the  total  surface  which  they 
present  for  the  air  to  act  upon,  and  the  greater  is 
the  proportion  of  the  total  oxygen  injected  which 
becomes  absorbed.  The  proportion  of  the  oxygen 
absorbed  to  the  quantity  blown  in  is  of  course 
greatest  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  and 
afterwards  continually  diminishes,  a time  at  length 
arriving,  if  the  blowing  be  continued  long  enough,  at 
which  no  more  oxygen  is  absorbed  ,at  all ; the  pro- 
portion of  the  total  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  to 
the  total  quantity  blown  in  is  also  considerably  in- 
fluenced by  how  nearly  to  that  point  the  operation 
be  continued. 

The  following  figures  show  the  progress  of  per- 
oxidation every  half  hour  at  two  factories,  one  in 
France  and  one  in  Lancashire; — 

At  a Factorij  in  France. 

The  charge  consisted  of  18,000  litres  of  chloride 
of  manganese  liquor;  steam  having  been  injected 
until  the  temperature  had  reached  00°  C.,  and  milk 
of  lime  equal  to  1-6  equivalents  of  the  chloride  of 
manganese  having  been  added,  the  blowing  began 
at  2.50  P.M.  Every  half  hour  a sample  was  t;iken 
and  tested  for  peroxide  of  manganese. 
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At  2.50  P.M.  there  were  in  t!ie  oxidizer  O'OO  grms. 
of  peroxide  of  in:inganese  per  litre. 

At  3.20  P.M.  there  were  in  the  o.xidizer  lO’l  grms. 
of  peroxide  of  manganese  per  litre. 

At  3. .50  P.M.  there  were  in  the  oxidizer  18‘G  grms. 
of  peroxide  of  manganese  per  litre. 

At  4.20  P.M.  there  were  in  t'le  oxidizer  28'9  grms. 
of  peroxide  of  manganese  per  litre. 

At  4.50  P.M.  there  were  in  the  oxidizer  36'3  grms. 
of  peroxide  of  manganese  per  litre. 

At  5.10  P.M.  there  were  in  the  oxidizer  40’9  grms. 
of  peroxide  of  manganese  per  litre. 

At  this  stage  the  batch  was  run  off.  The  whole 
quantity  of  mud  measured  51,900  litres,  and  con- 
tained, therefore,  51,900  X 40-9  grammes  = 2122 
kilogrammes  of  manganese  peroxide,  which  was  com- 
bined with  0‘C6  equivalent  of  bases  per  equivalent 
of  peroxide. 

At  a Factory  at  fJt.  Helens. 

ITie  charge  consisted  of  1243  cubic  feet  of  chloride 
of  manganese  liquor.  After  it  had  been  heated  to 
130°  Fahr.,  and  mixed  with  T6  equivalent  of  lime, 
the  blowing  began  at  12.15  P.M. 

A 12.15  P.M.  there  were  in  the  oxidizer  O'OO  lbs.  of 
peroxide  of  manganese  in  a cubic  foot  of  the  mud. 

At  1.30  P.M.  there  were  in  the  oxidizer  0'83  lbs.  of 
peroxide  of  manganese  in  a cubic  foot  of  the  mud. 

At  2 P.M.  there  were  in  the  oxidizer  1T2  lbs.  of 
peroxide  of  manganese  in  a cubic  foot  of  the  mud. 

At  2.30  P.M.  there  were  in  the  oxidizer  T35  lbs.  of 
peroxide  of  manganese  in  a cubic  foot  of  the  mud. 

At  3 P.M.  there  were  in  the  oxidizer  1-64  lbs.  of 
peroxide  of  manganese  in  a cubic  foot  of  the  mud. 

At  3.30  P.M.  there  were  in  the  oxidizer  1-97  lbs.  of 
peroxide  of  manganese  in  a cubic  foot  of  the  mud. 

At  4 P.5L  there  were  in  the  oxidizer  2'24  lbs.  of 
peroxide  of  manganese  in  a cubic  foot  of  the  mud. 

At  4.30  P.M.  there  were  in  the  oxidizer  2-36  lbs.  of 
peroxide  of  manganese  in  a cubic  foot  of  the  mud. 

At  4.45  there  were  added  124  cubic  feet  of  chloride 
of  manganese  liquor,  and  blowing  was  continued  till 
5.15,  when  the  liquor  of  the  oxidizer  contained  2’37 
lbs.  of  peroxide  per  cubic  foot.  The  batch  was  then 
run  off.  It  measured  1751  cubic  feet,  containing 
1751  X 2‘37  = 4149  lbs.  of  pei'oxide  of  manganese, 
which  was  combined  with  0‘72  equivalent  of  bases. 

The  mechanical  power  expended  in  the  injeetion 
of  the  air  into  the  oxidizer  averages  between  4 and 
5 horse-power  for  one  hour  per  100  lbs.  of  man- 
ganese peroxide  made.  The  quantity  of  chlorine 
contained  in  a ton  of  bleaching  powder  at  37  per 
cent,  should  only  require  1020  lbs.  of  peroxide ; but, 
owing  to  the  various  losses  of  chlorine  which  occur 
in  the  manufacture  of  bleaching  powder,  the  quantity 
of  manganite  mud  actually  used  per  ton  of  bleaching 
powder  made  by  means  of  it,  is  ordinarily  the  quantity 
containing  about  1100  lbs.  of  peroxide.  'I’he  pro- 
duction of  the  proportionate  quantity  of  mud  may  be 
said  to  require  the  expenditure  of  40  to  45  horse- 
power for  one  hour. 

I’he  contents  of  the  oxidizer,  consisting  of  a 
solution  of  chloritle  of  calcium,  in  which  the 

peroxide  of  mang  inese  combined  with  manganese 
protoxide  and  lime  is  suspended,  are  now  run  off 
from  C (Plate  I.),  into  one  of  a range  of  settling  tanks, 
E e E,  called  the  mud  settlers,  wliich  are  placed  below 
the  level  of  the  oxidizer.  There  the  mud  is  left  at 
rest  until  it  has  settled  as  far  as  it  will,  usually  until 
about  one  half  of  its  volume  has  become  clear.  This 
requires  about  three  or  four  hours.  The  clear  part 
is  then  decanted  by  means  of  a swivel  pipe.  It  is 
a perfectly  pure  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
is  usually  thrown  away.  The  admission  of  this  waste 
liquor  into  the  rivers  has,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Rivers’  Pollution  Commission,  no  other  ill 
effect  than  that  of  rendering  the  water  a little  harder. 

The  mud  from  the  mud  settlers,  containing  from 
4 to  5 lbs.  of  manganese  peroxide  per  cubic  foot,  is 
then  ready  for  use  in  the  decomposing  still,  F,  where 
it  is  made  to  react  upon  hydrochloric  acid.  The  still 
is  constructed  of  slabs  of  hard  siliceous  sandstone, 
and  is  usually  in  the  shape  of  an  octagonal  prism. 
Figs.  1 and  2,  Plate  11.,  represent  respectively  a 
section  (in  part),  and  an  elevation  (in  part).  A A, 
(fee.,  are  the  slabs  of  sandstone.  Each  side  of  the 
still  is  formed  of  two  slabs;  the  lower,  about  7 feet 
high  and  7 inches  thick,  and  the  upper,  about  3 
feet  high  and  6 inches  thick ; the  width  of  each 
slab  is  about  4 feet.  Tl;e  slabs  are  held  together  by 
iron  rods  and  screws  (as  seen  in  the  diagrams), 
and  where  tliey  join  one  another  a rope  of  india- 
rubber,  a,  is  inserted.  The  top,  which  consists  of 
two  stones,  b b,  is  caulked  down  into  a groove  with 
red  lead  and  oakum.  The  bottom,  C C,  which  must 
rest  on  a good  foundation,  and  wliich  may  be  in 
two  stones  (as  shown  in  the  diagram),  or  even  in 
four,  has  a thickness  of  10  inches.  D is  an  earthen- 
ware pipe  widening  into  a funnel;  into  this  fits  a 
lead  tube,  E,  from  which  a smaller  tube,  F,  leading 
to  the  mud  settlers,  branches  off.  G is  an  earthen- 
ware tap  for  the  admittance  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid;  ii,  the  chlorine  delivering  tube ; i,  a pipe  for 
the  injection  of  steam,  either  of  stone  or  of  earthen- 
ware ; J is  a tap,  of  stoneware  like  G,  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  spent  still  liquor,  which  is  then  conveyed 
to  the  neutralizing  well;  and  k is  a manhole  for 
admitting  a workman  when  the  still  requires  cleaning 
or  repairing ; at  h is  a small  cock  for  drawing 
samples  during  the  progress  of  the  operation. 

The  operation  in  the  still  commences  by  its  being 
charged  with  hydrochloric  acid.  (This  is  the  reverse 
of  the  method  formerly  employed  with  native  man- 
ganese, the  native  manganese  being  put  into  the  still 
first,  through  a manhole,  the  still  then  closed,  and 
the  acid  run  in  by  a cock.)  The  still  having  been 
charged  with  acid,  settled  mud  is  run  in  upon  the 
acid  in  a gentle  stream,  which  can  be  regulated  at 
will  by  a cock.  Steam  being  gently  injected  at  the 
same  time,  the  mud  dissolves  almost  immediately  on 
reaching  the  acid,  and  chlorine  comes  off  in  an  even 
current,  the  force  and  flow  of  which  can  be  regulated 
with  the  utmost  nicety  by  regulating  the  admission 
of  the  mud.  When  all  the  acid  has  been  decomposed 
and  neutralized  except  to  the  extent  of  from  (i  to  8 
ounces  IICl  per  cubic  foot,  which  at  some  works  is 
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at  the  end  of  two  hours,  and  at  others  at  the  end  of 
from  four  to  six  hours,  the  contents  of  the  still  are 
run  off  into  the  well  placed  below  it,  and  there  the 
round  of  operations  above  described  is  recommenced. 
The  process  is  thus  a continuous  one,  and  theoreti- 
cally enables  the  initial  quantity  of  manganese  to 
serve  over  and  over  again  an  indefinite  number  of 
times. 

In  practice  there  is,  however,  always  a loss  of  a small 
percentage  of  manganese  It  has  above  been  stated 
that  the  chloride  of  manganese  liquor,  after  neutral- 
isation with  chalk,  is  left  for  a while  at  rest,  before 
being  run  into  the  oxidizer,  in  oi'der  to  allow  suljjhate 
of  lime  and  other  solid  substances  to  subside.  This 
deposit  has,  before  being  finally  removed,  to  be 
washed  carefully,  in  order  to  avoid  throwing  away 
with  it  the  greater  part  of  the  manganese  chloride, 
which  it  retains  mechanically.  This  is  done  in  tank 
K.  Now,  this  deposit  constitutes  the  only  unavoid- 
able source  of  loss  of  manganese ; for  though  an 
exhaustive  washing  could  easily  be  effected,  the  wash 
waters  would,  on  account  of  their  bulk,  be  of  little 
use.  A loss  from  about  2 to  4 per  cent,  (some 
chemical  manufacturers  say  8 to  10),  must  therefore 
be  suffered  with  its  removal.  It  is,  indeed,  possible 
to  reduce  this  loss  by  careful  working  to  less  than 
1 per  cent.,  but  such  delicate  working  is  only  rarely 
attainable  in  extensive  manufacturing  operations. 

Other  possible  sources  of  loss  are  leakage  of 
vessels,  and  the  running  away  of  mud  by  careless 
workmen  with  the  chloride  of  calcium  solution  from 
the  mud  settlers.  The  former  of  these  two  sources 
of  loss  ought  never  to  exist,  and  the  latter  can  be 
eliminated  by  passing  the  chloride  of  calcium  solu- 
tion before  it  is  thrown  away  into  catch-pools,  in 
which  any  mud  that  may  have  come  with  it  may 
be  deposited. 

With  regard  to  the  chief  source  of  loss,  the  re- 
moval of  manganese  chloride  with  the  lime  sulphate, 
Weldon  has  proposed  to  do  away  with  it  by  trying  to 
obtain  for  the  still  operation  hydrochloric  acid  free, 
at  least  from  any  appreciable  quantities,  of  sulphuric 
acid.  He  believes  this  could  be  done  by  conducting 
the  condensation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas  coming 
from  the  salt-cake  furnaces  in  such  manner  that 
the  sulphuric  acid  should  be  retained  in  a special 
vessel  intermediate  between  the  furnaces  and  the 
present  condensing  apparatus.  Shoidd  this  plan 
succeed,  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  still  liquors 
could  be  neutralized  by  manganese  mud,  instead  of 
by  chalk,  and  this  neutralization  could  be  carried  out 
in  the  still  itself ; dispensing  with  the  present  neu- 
tralizing wells,  avoiding  the  chief  source  of  loss  of 
manganese,  and  utilizing  that  portion  of  the  acid 
employed,  which  now  L-aves  the  stills  in  the  free 
state,  and  is  neutralized  in  the  wells  by  chalk. 

The  chlorine  produced  by  means  of  the  artificial 
peroxide  of  manganese  is  declared  to  be  perfectly 
pure,  and  yields  a strong  bleaching  powder.  More- 
over, from  20  to  25  per  cent,  more  bleacliing 
powder  may  be  produced  from  a given  quantity  of 
acid  by  means  of  AVeldon’s  artificial  manganese, 
than  by  means  of  native  manganese.  This  larger 


yield  of  chlorine  is  mainly  due  to  the  artificial  man- 
ganese being  so  easily  soluble  that  it  can  very  readily 
be  caused  to  neutralize  from  95  to  99  per  eent.  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid  employed,  which  is  a much 
larger  proportion  than  can  be  arrived  at  with  man- 
ganese ores.  Further,  the  yield  of  bleaching  powder 
is  not  only  of  high  strength,  but  it  is  so  with  great 
regularity.  The  following  table  shows  the  average 
strength,  for  thirteen  consecutive  weeks,  of  the  bleach- 
ing powder  made  by  six  large  manufactories  : — 


Week. 

Factory. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

1st 

36  9 

37-8 

36-7 

36-3 

36-6 

36-6 

2nd 

36*1 

36-8 

36-7 

36-2 

35-1 

37-4 

3rd 

36-5 

380 

36-6 

361 

37-2 

37-9 

4 th 

35-9 

371 

35-9 

36-2 

36-8 

371 

.5tli 

35-8 

36-9 

.360 

36-3 

36-5 

37-8 

6th 

36-0 

37-0 

36-2 

35-9 

36-5 

37-2 

7th 

36-5 

36-0 

36-3 

36-6 

35-8 

36-8 

8lh 

36-3 

36-8 

36-3 

36-3 

35-0 

37-1 

9th 

36-4 

36-3 

36-8 

35-7 

35-2 

37-0 

10th 

36-5 

36-7 

36-3 

36-0 

36-2 

37  6 

11th 

36-8 

36-8 

36-2 

35-9 

36-0 

37-2 

12th 

36-8 

3.5-9 

35-6 

35-6 

361 

37-2 

13  th 

36-7 

35-2 

35-9 

36-1 

36  9 

37-5 

AA^hen  we  finally  consider  the  costs  of  production 
between  the  old  and  new  processes,  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  a decided  advantage  has  been  obtained  by 
the  latter ; but  the  price  of  manganese,  limestone, 
and  coals  varies  so  much  from  year  to  year  that  it  is 
difficult  to  state  it  exactly  in  figures — for  instance, 
in  1873  the  price  of  manganese  was  £7  lOx  per  ton, 
and  in  1875  it  was  only  £5  5.v.  per  ton  : and  so  far  as 
we  can  ascertain  on  good  authority,  the  price  is 
tending  steadily  downwards. 

AATldon’s  process,  as  above  described,  yields  in 
an  available  form  about  one -third  of  the  total 
chlorine  contained  in  the  acid  employed,  two-thirds 
going  away  as  chloride  of  calcium.  Finding,  very 
shortly  after  the  introduction  of  this  process,  that  it 
was  threatened  with  competition  by  the  very  beauti- 
ful process  of  II.  Deacon,  which  will  be  described 
below,  and  which  was  at  that  time  believed  to  be 
capable  of  yielding  a larger  proportion  of  chlorine, 
per  unit  of  acid  employed,  than  can  be  obtained  by 
means  of  artificial  peroxide  of  manganese  regenerated 
by  means  of  lime,  AVeldon  devised,  and  essayed  on 
a considerable  scale,  a process  by  which  magnesia 
was  used  instead  of  lime  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
manganese,  and  which  was  capable,  theoretically,  of 
yielding  in  the  free  state  the  whole  of  the  chlorine 
contained  in  the  acid  employed  (see  page  486). 

The  methods  of  testing  employed  in  connection 
with  AVeldon’s  process  are  as  follows: — 

I.  For  — -The  quantity  of  mud  usually  em- 

ployed is  1 cubic  inch.  It  is  added  to  a solution  of 
a known  quantity  of  protosulphate  of  iron  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  quantity  of  protosuliihate  used 
must  be  in  excess  of  the  quantity  which  the  MnOg 
in  the  cubic  inch  of  mud  can  oxidize:  70  grains 
of  the  crystallized  protosulphate  will  usually  give  a 
sufficient  excess  per  cubic  inch  of  the  mud  as  run 
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from  the  oxidizer,  or  150  grains  per  cubic  inch  of 
settled  mud  in  the  state  in  which  it  goes  into  the 
stills.  If  the  iron  salt  be  in  excess,  the  mud  will 
dissolve  instantly  in  the  cold  to  a clear  yellow  solu- 
tion ; if  the  solution  be  brown,  enough  iron  salt  has 
not  been  used,  and  the  determination  shoidd  be 
recommenced  upon  a fresh  cubic  inch  of  mud,  using 
a larger  quantity  of  protosulphate.  The  amount  of 
the  protosulphate  left  unoxidized  must  then  be 
determined  by  addition  of  a standard  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  until  a drop  of  the  liquid, 
added  to  a drop  of  solution  of  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  on  a white  porcelain  slab,  ceases  to  give  a 
blue  colour. 

It  is  most  convenient  for  the  bichromate  solution 
to  be  of  such  strength  that  one  measure  of  it  is  equal 
to  either  one  grain  or  half  a grain  of  FeSO^j.lOHgO. 

The  number  of  grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron 
oxidized  by  the  M11O2  in  one  cubic  inch  of  mud, 
divided  by  25’88,  gives  the  pounds  of  Mn02  in  a 
cubic  foot  of  the  mud. 

II.  For  Baxes. — A cubic  inch  of  the  mud  is  added 
to  a solution  of  a known  quantity  of  oxalic  acid. 
The  quantity  of  oxalic  used  should  not  be  less  than 
at  the  rate  of  75  grains  of  the  crystallized  acid  per 
100  grains  of  protosulphate  oxidized  by  a cubic  inch 
of  the  same  mud.  When  the  effervescence  produced 
by  the  addition  of  the  mud  to  the  oxalic  acid  has 
ceased,  or  nearly  so,  the  resulting  mixture  is  gently 
heated,  but  not  quite  to  the  boiling  point.  If 
enough  oxalic  has  been  used  it  is  then  perfectly 
white.  If  it  is  not  perfectly  white,  the  determination 
must  be  recommenced,  using  more  oxalic  acid.  The 
excess  of  oxalic  acid  is  then  determined  by  a standard 
solution  of  soda  or  potash.  The  proportion  of  bases 
to  Mn02  in  the  mud  is  then  found  by  the  appended 
table,  as  follows : — As  the  number  of  grains  of 
crj'stallized  protosulphate  of  iron  oxidized  by  a given 
volume  of  the  mud  is  to  the  number  of  grains  of 
crystidlized  oxalic  acid  decomposed  and  neutralized 
by  the  same  volume  of  the  mud.  so  is  100  to  a figure 
in  column  A of  the  Table  against  which  in  column 
B is  the  proportion  of  bases  per  equivalent  of  Mn02 
in  the  mud. 


T.XBI.E  FOR  PROPORTION  OF  BASES. 


A 

B 

A 

B 

i ^ 

B 

egs 

1-066 

65-00 

•868 

60-50 

•670 

6U-25 

1 -0.55 

64-75 

•857 

60-25 

•659 

6‘JOO 

1-044 

64.50 

•846 

60-00 

•648 

68-75 

1-0,43 

64-25 

835 

59-75 

•637 

68-50 

1-0-22 

64-00 

•824 

59-.50 

•626 

68-25 

1-011 

63-75 

•813 

59-25 

•615 

68-00 

1-000 

63 -.50 

•802 

59-00 

•604 

67-75 

•‘J89 

63-25 

•791 

58-75 

•593 

67  50 

•078 

63-00 

•780 

58-.50 

•582 

67  "25 

•067 

62-75 

•769 

.58-25 

•571 

67  00 

•956 

62  .50 

•7.58 

58-00 

•560 

66-75 

•945 

62  25 

•747 

57-75 

-549 

66-50 

•934 

62  00 

•736 

57-.50 

•538 

66  25 

•923 

61-75 

•7‘25 

57-25 

■b‘i7 

66-00 

•912 

61 -.50 

•714 

57-00 

•516 

65-75 

•901 

61-25 

703 

.56-75 

•505 

65-.50 

•890 

61-00 

•692 

56 -.50 

•494 

65-25 

•879 

60-75 

•681 

1 

66-25 

•483 

Of  the  oxalic  acid  consumed  by  the  mud,  one 
equivalent  is  converted  into  two  equivalents  of 
carbonic  anhydride  (CO2)  by  the  second  equivalent  of 
oxygen  of  the  M11O2  in  the  mud,  the  Mn02  being  at 
the  same  time  reduced  to  MnO ; another  equivalent 
combines  with  the  MnO  thus  formed;  and  the 
remainder  combines  with  the  protoxides  originally 
contained  in  the  mud.  A cubic  incli  of  mud  was 
added  to  a solution  of  50  grains  oxalic  acid ; after 
heating  the  free  acid  neutralized  21 ’75  measures  of 
caustic  soda  solution,  each  measure  of  which  equals 
0‘63  grains  of  acid'.  50  — (0'63  X 21'7.5)  = 3C‘2975. 
An  inch  of  the  same  mud  had  previously  oxidized 
61 '5  grains  of  crystallized  ferrous  sulphate.  As 
61'5  . 3C’2975- : : 100  : 59.  Therefore  by  the  tiible 
this  mud  contains  0'604  equivalent  of  bases  per 
equivalent  of  M11O2.  The  mud  used  in  the  above 
example  would  thus  decompose  and  neutralize,  per 
equivalent  of  chlorine  liberated  by  it,  2'604  equiva- 
lents of  HCl:  one  equivalent  being  converted  into 
water  and  free  chlorine,  and  another  into  water  and 
chloride  of  manganese,  by  the  MnO,  of  the  mud, 
and  the  remaining  0'604  equivalent  being  neutral- 
ized by  its  ‘‘bases.” 

III.  For  Total  3Ian[/anese. — A cubic  inch  of  the 
mud  is  dissolved  in  the  smallest  practicable  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  excess  of  acid  employed 
is  then  neutralized,  or  nearly  so,  by  soda  or  potash. 
The  solution  is  then  heated  to  boiling,  and  solution 
of  bleaching-powder  gradually  added  to  it  until  a 
very  slight  purple  coloration  is  perceived.  All  the 
manganese  present  has  then  been  converted  into 
MnO„  except  an  exceedingly  small  quantity  which 
is  in  solution  as  permanganate,  and  which  is  so 
minute  that  it  may  be  neglected.  The  product  is 
then  thrown  on  to  a filter,  and  the  precipitate  washed 
with  boiling  water  until  the  wash -waters  are  colour- 
less, or  until  they  cease  to  colour  iodide  of  potassium 
paper.  The  precipitate  is  then  added  (the  filter  may 
be  added  also)  to  a solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  excess  of  protosulphate 
determined  by  potassic  bichromate,  just  as  in  de- 
termining the  MnO,  in  the  original  mud.  The 
quantity  of  protosulphate  used  should  be  greater, 
say  by  nearly  half,  than  the  quantity  found  to  be 
oxidized  by  the  original  mud. 

The  practical  value  of  a manganite  mud  depends 
largely  upon  the  proportion  in  which  the  M11O2  in 
it  is  combined  with  bases.  The  smaller  the  pro- 
portion of  bases  to  M11O2  in  the  mud,  the  less  acid 
will  it  consume  per  given  quantity  of  chlorine  liber- 
ated by  it.  A mud  the  M11O2  in  which  is  combined 
with  a full  equivalent  of  bases  will  consume  three 
equivalents  of  hydrochloric  acid ; but  a mud  the 
MnOg  in  which  is  combined  with  only  half  an  equiva- 
lent of  bases  will  consume  only  two  and  a half 
equivalents  of  hydrochloric  acid  per  equivalent  of 
chlorine  liberated  by  them  respectively.  Fairly  good 
working  will  yield  regularly  a mud  not  containing 
more  than  0‘6  equivalent  of  bases. 

The  “ strength  ” of  the  mud,  in  the  sense  of 
the  quantity  of  Mn0.2  contained  in  a given 
volume  of  it,  is  however  quite  as  important,  in 
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relation  to  acid  consumption,  as  the  proportion  of 
bases  in  it. 

Without  using  excess  of  it,  and  so  losing  MnO„  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  get  the  mud,  whatever  its 
strength,  to  neutralize  the  acid  in  the  stills  below 
the  point  at  which  there  remains  free  from  6 to  8 
ozs.  of  real  IICl  per  cubic  foot ; and  as  the  volume 
of  the  still-liquor,  per  given  quantity  of  chlorine 
generated,  is  greater  the  more  dilute  the  mud  em- 
ployed, it  follows  that  the  more  dilute  the  mud 
wliich  goes  into  the  stills  the  greater  must  be  the 
quantity  of  acid  which  comes  out  of  them  in  the  free 
state,  not  only  having  rendered  no  service,  but  hav- 
ing to  be  neutralized  in  the  wells  by  limestone.  A 
good  mud  should  contain  not  less  than  2'25  lbs. 
ilnO.,  per  cubic  foot,  as  it  runs  out  of  the  oxidizer, 
nor  less  than  5 lbs.  per  cubic  foot  as  it  runs  into  the 
stills. 

The  two  tests  which  are  of  most  importance  are 
thus  that  for  actual  MnO,  and  that  for  bases.  These 
should  be  made  upon  every  batch.  The  test  for 
total  manganese  has  little  practical  utility,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  may  be  applied  to  manganese  liquors,  for 
purposes  of  stock-taking,  or  the  like. 

Weldon’s  Magnesia  Process.  — In  the  trial  on 
a large  scale  chlorine  was  generated  by  the  re- 
action upon  each  other  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
manganite  of  magnesium.  This  operation  was 
performed  in  a still,  and  was  so  managed  as  to  yield 
an  absolutely  neutral  still  liquor,  consisting  of  a 
mixed  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium  and  chloride 
of  manganese. 

This  liquor  was  run  out  of  the  still  into  an  iron  pot, 
from  which  it  was  pumped  up  into  an  evaporating 
vessel,  where  it  was  boiled  down  until  it  had  reached 
a temperature  somewhat  above  300°  Fahr.  Having 
attained  that  degree  of  concentration,  it  was  run  into  a 
muffle  furnace,  in  which  its  evaporation  was  continued 
to  dryness,  and  the  residue,  piled  up  in  heaps  of 
thin  cakes,  was  then  gently  heated  with  access  of  air. 
The  chlorine  of  the  two  chlorides  was  thereby  driven 
off,  partly  in  the  free  state  and  partly  as  hydro- 
chloi-ic  acid,  manganite  of  magnesium  being  at  the 
same  time  reproduced. 

The  chlorine  obtained  was  partly  strong,  partly 
dilute.  The  proportion  of  the  strong  chlorine,  gene- 
rated in  the  still,  to  that  of  the  weak  chlorine, 
produced  in  the  furnace,  could  be  anything  between 
one  to  one,  and  one  to  about  four,  at  will. 

AVhen  so  working  as  to  obtain  strong  chlorine  and 
weak  chlorine  in  about  equal  proportions,  the  quan- 
tity of  liquor  to  be  boiled  down,  per  ton  of  total 
bleaching  powder  made,  was  about  105  cubic  feet. 
As  the  proportion  of  the  weak  chlorine  increased, 
the  quantity  of  liquor  to  be  boiled  down  diminished, 
until,  when  the  proportion  of  the  weak  chlorine  to 
that  of  the  strong  became  as  four  to  one,  the  quan- 
tity of  liquor  to  be  boiled  down,  per  ton  of  total 
bleaching  powder  made,  was  only  about  40  cubic  feet. 

The  evaporation  of  the  liquor  down  to  the  degree 
of  concentration  at  which  it  should  enter  the  furnace, 
was  performed  by  the  waste  heat  of  the  furnace  itself. 

The  apparatus  for  this  form  of  process  was  so  | 


fenced  in  that  there  was  no  loss  of  material  in 
the  solid  state,  as  dust  or  otherwise;  and  a floor 
impervious  to  liquor,  and  sloping  from  all  parts 
towards  an  iron  pot  into  which  any  liquid  spilt  upon 
it  cannot  but  run,  precluded  all  risk  of  loss  of 
material  in  the  state  of  solution.  A little  fresh 
magnesia  was  required  to  be  supplied  from  time  to 
time,  owing  to  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  hydrochloric 
acid  forming  sulphate  of  magnesium,  which  at  suit- 
able intervals  had  to  be  dissolved  out  from  the 
furnace  product;  but  the  quantity  of  magnesia  thus 
converted  into  sulphate  was  but  slight,  and  the 
value  of  the  sulphate  was  greater  than  the  cost  of 
the  magnesia  required  to  replace  it. 

The  magnesia  was  purchased  as  “Greek  stone,” 
which  is  a very  pure  magnesite,  or  native  carbonate 
of  magnesium,  and  the  manganite  of  magnesium  was 
produced,  in  the  first  instance,  by  neutralizing  with 
Greek  stone  an  acid  solution  of  chloride  of  mangan- 
ese, and  then  treating  the  resulting  mixed  solution 
of  chloride  of  manganese  and  chloride  of  magnesium 
as  above  described. 

The  chlorine,  which  left  the  furnace  as  acid,  and 
which  was  collected  as  such  in  a condenser,  was 
returned  to  the  still,  and  thus  the  whole  of  the 
chlorine  contained  in  the  acid  supplied  to  this  pro- 
cess was  obtained  iir  the  free  state,  partly  strong  and 
partly  dilute.  The  strong  portion  was  applied  to  the 
manufacture  of  bleaching  powder  in  the  ordinary 
chambers,  the  dilute  23ortion  to  the  jjroduction  of 
bleaching  liquor  and  jiotassic  chlorate. 

The  magnesia  jirocess  yielded  therefore  the  whole 
of  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  acid  einjiloyed, 
except  to  the  extent  of  some  loss  from  merely 
mechanical  sources ; there  was  absolutely  no  loss  from 
a cliemical  source. 

Plant  for  this  jirocess  was  erected  in  three  fac- 
tories, and  very  considerable  quantities  of  chlorine 
were  made  by  it ; but  in  each  case,  when  the  appa- 
ratus fell  out  of  repair,  it  was  replaced  by  apparatus 
for  the  lime  process. 

Deacon’s  Chlorine  Process  proposes  to  do  away 
with  the  use  of  the  manganese  altogether,  and  to 
bring  about  the  decomposition  of  the  acid  in  a more 
direct  manner. 

It  was  known  that  cupric  chloride,  when  strongly 
heated,  splits  up  into  cuprous  chloride  and  free 
chlorine — 

2CuCla  = Cu,,0l2  + Clj. 

Laurens  has  proposed  to  utilize  this  reaction  for 
the  production  of  chlorine  on  a large  scale.  It  was 
further  known  that  the  cuprous  chloride  is  trans- 
formed in  a current  of  air  into  cupric  oxychloride. 
This  peculiarity  led  also  to  jiroposals  for  manufivc- 
turing  chlorine,  but  it  was  never  tried  on  a large  scale. 

AVhen  a mixture  of  gaseous  liydrochloric  acid  and 
atmospheric  air  is  passed  over  heated  bricks,  or 
other  iiorous  substances,  water  and  free  chlorine  is 
obtained.  Oxland  had  attempted  to  make  use  of 
this  reaction  for  obtaining  chlorine  on  a manufactur- 
ing scale,  but  without  success ; very  likely  because 
I the  tenqjerature  at  which  the  hydrochloric  acid  is 
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decomposed  hy  oxygen  is  also  that  at  which  the 
newly  formed  water  is  decomposed  by  the  chlorine 
liberated  in  the  first  part  of  the  operation. 

Deacon’s  process  is  a combination  of  the  two 
preceding  ones,  though  II.  Deacon  seems  to  have 
reached  his  conclusions  by  wholly  different  ch  tnnels. 
He  found  that  the  decomposition  of  a mixture  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  atmospheric  air  takes  place 
at  a considerably  lower  temperature  when  the  mix- 
ture is  passed  over  heated  copper,  manganese,  or 
lead  salts  (lead  sulphate  excepted),  instead  of  bare 
bricks.  Copper  sulphate  proved  most  efficient; 
porous  bricks  saturated  with  the  solution  of  this  salt 
and  heated  to  a temperature  between  70U°  Fahr.  and 
750°  I’ahr.,  burn  the  whole  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
passed  over  them,  together  with  excess  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  to  water  and  chlorine.  An  increase  of 
temperature  above  750°  Fahr.  proves  injurious,  inas- 
much as  at  about  800°  Fahr.  cupric  chloride  is  begin- 
ning to  volatilize.  The  best  temperature  appears  to 
be  025°  Fahr.  To  increase  the  power  of  resistance 
to  decomposition,  as  well  as  the  efficacy  of  the  copper 
sulphate,  the  addition  of  some  glauber  salt  to  the 
saturating  solution  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Deacon. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  required  in  the  process  is 
got  either  directly  from  a soda  furnace,  or  evolved 
from  the  aqueous  solution.  The  latter  way  is  the 
preferable  one  in  small  works,  since  it  allows  the 
keeping  up  of  the  regularity  of  the  current,  whilst 
the  evolution  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  soda 
furnace  is  in  the  beginning  rather  violent,  and  towards 
the  end  sluggish ; to  remedy  this  drawback  in  larger 
works,  several  furnaces  are  in  succession  employed 
for  the  production  of  the  acid,  so  that  if  the  current 
from  one  furnace  begins  to  slacken,  a second  may  be 
put  into  operation,  &c.  The  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
by  whichever  way  obtained,  is  immediately  mixed 
with  a quantity  of  air,  which  contains  more  oxygen 
than  required  for  liberating  all  the  chlorine  from  the 
hydrochloric  acid  evolved,  and  passed  through  heated 
U-shaped  cast-iron  tubes,  which  impart  to  the  mix- 
ture the  necessary  temperature.  The  composition 
of  the  gaseous  mixture  can  always  be  ascertained  by 
drawing  (by  means  of  a small  air-pump)  a measured 
volume  of  it,  and  passing  it  through  a standardized 
solution  of  soda  coloured  by  some  litmus. 

Fig.  1 (Chlorine,  Plate  III.)  represents  a sec- 
tional elevation  of  one  form  of  Deacon’s  apparatus 
taken  along  the  line  1 — 2,  in  Fig.  2;  and  Fig.  2 
is  a corresponding  sectional  plan  taken  along  the 
line  3 — 4,  in  Fig.  1. 

A,  n,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  II,  and  i are  a scries  of  towers, 
constructed  of  iron  or  other  material,  through  which 
the  heated  gases  pass.  The  first  or  lowest  portion 
of  the  first  tower,  or  the  whole  of  the  first  and  second 
towers,  are  filled  with  the  impregnated  materials, 
arranged  with  vertical  spaces  (ordinary  agricultural 
drain  pipes  of  small  bore  are  used  for  this  purpose). 

'I'he  other  towers  are  filled  with  the  impregnated 
materials  in  small  pieces,  spherical,  flat,  or  mere 
shreds  of  burnt  clay  ; the  object  being  to  obtain  the 
largest  possible  surface  over  which  to  pass  the  gases 
in  the  smallest  bulk,  consistent  with  sufficient  pas- 

sage-room,  without  the  necessity  of  an  inconveniently 
great  draught  or  propelling  pressure,  p p p are  the 
vacant  chambers  or  spaces  into  which  the  dust-like 
substance  from  the  interstices  in  the  towers  above 
descends  through  the  open  grating  or  perforated  plate, 
Q,  and  are  therein  collected  and  removed  as  required. 

Preceding  the  towers  is  the  apparatus,  o,  which 
Deacon  terms  the  “ heat  regulator it  is  constructed 
of  the  same  materials  as  the  towers,  and  is  filled  with 
ordinary  bricks,  set  open  or  reticulated.  Its  office  is 
to  prevent  sudden  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the 
gases  reaching  the  towers.  The  contents  of  this 
“heat  regulator”  either  receive  or  impart  heat  as 
the  gases  increase  or  decrease  in  temperature,  and  to 
this  extent  “ regulate  ” the  temperature  of  the  gases 
passing  through  it.  This  regulator  is  apart  from 
the  rest  of  tlie  apparatus,  to  avoid  transmission  of 
heat  by  conduction. 

It  is  easy  by  means  of  this  apparatus  to  maintain 
a current  of  gases  for  twenty-four  hours  without 
skilled  attendance,  at  temperatures  varying  not  more 
than  60°  Fahr.  The  temperature  here,  as  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  apparatus,  is  ascertained  by  metallic 
pyrometers.  According  to  latest  informations,  how- 
ever, there  seems  to  be  no  absolute  necessity  for  the 
use  of  this  regulator,  and  Mr.  Deacon  thinks  that 
the  efficiency  of  his  decomposing  towers  is  not  at  all 
impaired  by  doing  away  with  the  regulating  tower. 

The  towers  and  heat  regulator  may  be  surrounded 
with  brickwork,  in  which  are  left  the  flues,  L L, 
communicating  with  fireplaces,  N N.  These  fires 
and  flues  are  not  necessarily  to  be  used  as  sources  of 
heat,  but  surround  the  towers  with  a heated  envelop, 
so  that  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  towers  themselves 
may  be  regulated  as  desired  or  prevented  altogether. 
The  temperatures  of  the  various  parts  are  ascertained 
by  pyrometers,  or  in  any  convenient  manner. 

The  heated  gas  enters  the  apparatus^  by  the  pipe 
K and  leaves  by  M,  following  the  course  of  the 
arrows  through  the  nine  decomposing  towers.  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I.  The  dust  which  falls  through  the 
gratings,  Q,  Q,  Q,  into  the  receptacles,  p,  p,  p,  is  iron 
chloride  (or  iron  oxide,  arising  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  chloride),  and  comes  from  the  U-shaped 
iron  tubes  in  which  the  gases  undergo  the  prelimin- 
ary heating,  and  also  from  the  iron  pans  in  which  the 
salt  is  treated  with  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  former 
source  of  iron  chloride  may  be  done  away  with  by 
substituting  for  the  heating  in  iron  tubes,  Cowper’s 
method  of  heating  hot-blast  for  iron  furnaces,  viz., 
to  heat  a mass  of  brickwork,  then  cut  off  the  fire  to 
heat  another  mass,  and  pass  the  gaseous  mixture  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  atmospheric  air  through  the 
heated  mass ; by  the  time  that  it  is  cooled  the  second 
mass  will  be  heated,  when  the  current  of  gas  will  be 
reversed,  and  so  on.  II.  Deacon  thinks,  however, 
that  by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  iron  pipes, 
and  by  carefully  moderating  the  heating,  the  volatil- 
ization of  the  iron  chloride  in  this  place  may  be 
avoided.  As  to  the  second  source  of  the  chlorides 
of  iron,  the  soda  pans,  the  employment  of  leaden 
instead  of  iron  pans,  would  to  a great  extent  prevent 
the  introduction  of  iron  into  the  decomposing  towers. 
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The  gases  are  propelled  by  the  aid  of  a chimney 
draft,  and  the  speed  of  the  current  is  measured  by 
an  anemometer  devised  by  Dr.  Hurter. 

Mr.  Deacon  has  of  late  proposed  to  unite  all  the 
nine  towers  into  one  space,  i.e.,  to  do  away  with  the 
walls  of  partition,  and  also  to  substitute  ordinary 
brick-pieces  for  the  drain  pipes.  Indeed,  this  plan 
has  been  tried  already  in  Kuhnheim’s  factory,  at 
Berlin,  and  the  working  has  gone  on  for  several 
months  without  interruption. 

Without  entering  at  length  into  the  theory  regard- 
ing the  action  of  the  copper  salt,  we  may  give  the 
conclusions  which  Deacon  draws  from  the  experi- 
ments which  he  has  made  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
IICRTER  : — 

(1.)  That  with  the  same  mixture  of  gases,  and  at 
the  same  temperature,  the  amount  of  hydrochloric 
acid  decomposed  by  the  aid  of  a molecule  of  the 
copper  salt  in  a given  time,  depends  upon  the  number 
of  times  the  molecules  of  mixed  gases  are  passed 
through  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  copper  salt. 
Conversely,  that  the  activity  of  a molecule  of  copper 
salt  depends  upon  the  speed  with  which  fresh  matter 
is  presented  to,  and  the  products  are  removed  from  it. 

(2.)  That  in  long  parallel  tubes  of  the  same  diameter, 
the  number  of  opportunities  of  action  in  the  same 
time  is  nearly  the  same  at  all  velocities  of  the  current 
of  gas. 

(3.)  That  in  long  parallel  tubes  of  different 
diameters,  the  number  of  opportunities  of  action  of 
each  molecule  of  copper  salt  is  the  same  when  the 
velocities  of  the  currents  of  gas  are  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  the  squares  of  the  tubes’  diameters. 

(4.)  That  in  porous  matters  the  opportunities  of 
action  increase  with  increased  velocities  of  the  current 
of  gas  in  nearly  direct  proportion. 

(5.)  That,  other  conditions  remaining  the  same, 
the  percentage  of  hydrochloric  acid  decomposed  in 
any  given  time  varies  with  the  square  root  of  the 
proportionate  volume  of  oxygen  to  hydrochloric  acid. 
Conversely  of  course,  the  percentage  of  oxygen  used 
varies  with  the  square  root  of  the  proportionate 
volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  oxygen. 

(6.)  That  the  cupric  chloiade  formed  bears  no 
definite  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  chlorine 
produced. 

(7.)  That  as  the  sphere  of  action  includes  molecules 
not  in  contact  with  the  copper  salt,  therefore  hydro- 
chloric acid  must  be  decomposed  under  circumstances 
where  the  union  of  either  element  with  the  copper 
salt  is  impossible,  i.e.,  that  the  decomposition  must 
in  part,  if  not  entirely,  be  caused  by  the  resulbint 
of  the  forces  engaged,  and  therefore  direct  from 
2IIC1  + O to  H2O  f 2C1. 

The  gaseous  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  air 
consists,  on  leaving  the  decomposing  apparatus  at  M, 
of  chlorine,  water,  nitrogen,  unconsumed  oxygen, 
and  undecomposed  hydrochloric  acid.  The  colour 
of  the  resulting  gases  gives  a good  indication  of  the 
success  of  the  decomposition ; and  the  proportion  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  easily  ascertained  when  desired, 
by  a finger-pump,  drawing  known  quantities  at  each 
stroke  through  a normal  alkaline  solution  coloured 


with  litmus.  The  greater  the  number  of  strokes  re- 
quired before  the  blue  colour  is  changed  to  red,  the 
more  air  and  less  acid  gas  is  present,  and  vice  versa. 
The  hydrochloric  acid  is  separated  from  the  mixture 
by  conducting  it,  after  previous  coohng,  through 
water;  the  water  of  the  mixture  is  fixed  by  sulphuric 
acid,  which  runs  down  over  coke  in  a tower,  and 
through  which  tower  the  mixed  gases  are  passed.  The 
gases  thus  purified  are  ready  for  the  making  of 
bleaching  powder.  Of  course,  if  an  aqueous  liquid 
is  to  be  saturated  with  chlorine,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
preparation  of  chlorate  of  potash,  there  is  no  need 
for  drying  the  gases. 

An  objection  made  to  this  process  was  that  volatili- 
zation of  the  copper  salt  would  soon  diminish  the 
decomposing  efficiency  of  the  bricks,  and  finally  stop 
the  operation  altogether.  To  this  objection  Mr.  Deacon 
replied  by  stating  that  at  the  temperature  mentioned 
above,  at  which  the  decomposition  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  takes  place,  no  appreciable  quantity  of 
copper  chloride  volatilizes.  Recently  he  has  devised 
a remedy  for  even  this  small  loss.  Steam  is  passed 
over  the  bricks,  after  the  furnace  has  been  cooled 
down  to  about  220°  Fahr. ; the  steam  dissolves  the 
eopper  sulphate  in  the  interior  of  the  porous  brick 
pieces,  and  this  solution,  by  flowing  over  the  outer 
surfaces  of  the  clay  pieces,  deposits  there  a new  layer 
of  copper  sulphate. 

The  next  point  that  was  urged  against  the  practi- 
cability of  Deacon’s  process  was  the  great  bulk  of 
the  gases  evolved,  and  the  necessity  of  having  to 
construct  enormously  large  chambers  for  the  pre- 
paration of  bleaching  powder. 

To  counteract  this  disadvantage,  II.  Deacon  passes 
the  gas  through  a series  of  chambers,  in  which  the 
first  contains  nearly  finished  bleaching  powder,  the 
next  less  saturated  lime,  and  so  on,  until  the  last 
is  filled  with  lime  as  usually  slaked  for  the  manu- 
facture of  bleaching  powder.  In  this  way  the  gas 
volume  richest  in  chlorine  comes  in  contact  with 
lime  nearly  saturated  with  chlorine,  whilst  the  gas 
wliich  has  been  deprived  of  almost  all  its  chlorine 
passes  over  slaked  lime  that  has  not  yet  been  in  con- 
tact with  any  chlorine. 

That  the  bleaching  powder  made  from  chlorine 
obtained  according  to  Deacon’s  method  is  of  great 
strength,  and  that  it  is  so  with  some  regularity,  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  table  of  chamber  tests 
for  fourteen  consecutive  working  days  : — 
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Another  proposition  of  Mr.  Deacon  for  the  pro- 
duction of  chlorine  was  to  pass  a mixture  of  air  (or 
oxygen)  and  vapour  of  anhydrous  sulpliuric  acid 
(SO3)  over  heated  sodium  chloride.  This  proposi- 
tion has  been  modified  and  generalized  by  De  La- 
EANDE  and  Pkud’homme.  They  find  that  when  a 
mixture  of  silica  and  the  chloride  of  an  alkali  metal, 
alkaline-earth  metal,  or  earth  metal,  is  heated  to  red- 
ness, and  subjected  to  the  action  of  a current  of  air 
or  oxygen,  chlorine  is  evolved,  and  the  chloride  is 
converted  into  a silicate — 

Si0.j  + 2NaCl  + 0 = NajPiOg  + Cl^. 

On  treating  the  resulting  silicate  with  a mixture 
of  liydrochloric  acid  and  oxygen,  the  silicate  is  de- 
composed, and  the  original  chloride  reproduced — 

Na^SiOa  + 2BC1  = SiO,  + 2NaUl  + H^O. 

In  this  manner  a continuous  evolution  of  chlorine 
can  be  secured. 

The  water  formed  in  the  second  reaction  leads  to 
two  secondary  reactions ; — 

(a)  The  water  is  decomposed  by  the  chlorine — 

HjO  + 2C1  = 2IIC1  + 0; 

(fj)  The  chloride  is  decomposed  by  the  water — 
2NaUl  + IIjO  = Na.p  + 2HC1. 

The  silica  may  be  replaced  by  boric,  stannic,  and 
phosphoric  acids,  alumina,  pumice  stone,  and  pieces 
of  brick,  with  quite  as  good  results. 

The  temperature  required  in  these  decomposi- 
tions is  somewhat  higher  than  in  Deacon’s  process. 

A modification  of  Deacon's  copper  salt  method 
has  been  patented  by  W.  Henderson.  According 
to  this,  a mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  air 
are  passed  over  bricks  made  of  iron  oxide  and  a 
little  clay,  heated  to  about  400°  Fahr. 

'I'he  importance  of  the  bleaching  industry  gave 
occasion  to  a great  many  other  propositions  for  the 
j)roduction  of  chlorine ; but  since  most  of  them  are 
as  yet  far  from  practical  realisation,  we  must  pass 
them  over. 

The  following  information  as  to  the  prices  of 
bleaching  powder  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  R.  C. 
CLAl>HA^^,  and  may  be  interesting  to  manufacturers : — 


In  1805 £120  0 0 per  ton. 

*•  1810 84  0 0 “ 

“ 1815,  80  0 0 “ 

“ 1820, 47  0 0 “ 

“ 182.5 27  0 0 “ 

“ 1830 23  0 0 “ 

“ 1832, 21  0 0 “ ■ 

“ 1835 21  10  0 “ 

“ 1840, 21  0 0 “ 

“ 184G 18  10  0 “ 

“ 18.50, 13  15  0 “ 

“ 18,55, 10  15  0 “ 

“ 1857, 13  10  0 “ 

“ 1860, 11  0 0 “ 

“ 1868, 10  12  0 “ 


Chloromctnj. — Tlie  value  of  bleaching  powder  de- 
pends upon  the  quantity  of  chlorine  which  may  be 
liberated  from  it  under  the  influence  of  an  acid,  and 
hence  the  estimation  of  this  quantity  is  of  importance 
to  tlie  bleacher, 
vni,.  I. 


Chlorine,  whether  in  the  free  state,  or  combined 
with  weak  alkalies  or  caustic  lime,  having  the  property 
of  destroying  colouring  matter  of  an  organic  nature, 
this  reaction  was,  from  the  first,  resorted  to  as  a means 
of  determining  the  commercial  value  of  its  compounds 
as  bleaching  agents.  One  p.art  of  best  commercial 
indigo  blue  is  dissolved  in  nine  parts  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  then  diluted  to  any  required  point, 
and  the  quantity  of  chlorine  required  to  discharge 
the  colour  ascertained  by  a known  weight  of  chlorate 
of  potash,  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid— the 
chlorine  thus  evolved  absorbed  by  potiish,  as  in  the 
case  of  manganese,  and  this  solution  added  from  a 
graduated  test  glass  to  a certain  amount  of  the 
coloured  liquor.  Sometimes  this  species  of  testing 
is  performed  in  the  following  manner : — The  samj)le 
of  bleaching  powder  is  weighed  and  dissolved  in  a 
known  volume  of  water,  then  the  standard  measure 
of  strongly  acidulated  solution  of  indigo  poured  into 
it  till  the  colour  ceases  to  be  destroyed.  Unless  the 
operator  mixes  the  tests  in  a stojjpered  bottle,  a loss 
of  chlorine  will  result  from  the  action  of  the  strong 
acid  solution  upon  the  lime  compound.  As  a check 
upon  the  first  determination,  a second  estimation 
should  be  made,  in  which  case  the  whole  of  the 
solution  required  in  the  preceding  instance  should  be 
measured  off  in  a tube  graduated  from  below  up- 
wards, and  added  to  within  one  or  two  divisions  to 
the  bleaching  liquor  at  once,  and  the  whole  well 
agitated.  After  the  greater  part  of  the  chlorine  has 
been  thus  combined,  the  traces  still  remaining  may 
be  easily  absorbed  by  the  residuary  portion  of  the 
indigo  test  solution.  It  is  more  convenient  to  add 
the  bleaching  solution  to  the  indigo  until  it  loses 
the  colour. 

But  the  indigo  test  is  very  unsafe.  In  the  first 
place,  the  indigo  solution  decomposes  spontaneously 
by  standing,  even  when  kept  in  well  stoppered 
bottles  and  in  the  dark.  Next,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  when  the  reaction  is  complete,  for  the 
yellow  colour,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  indigo  mixing  with  the  original  blue  colour  of 
the  solution,  produces  a green  tint,  which  interferes 
with  the  correctness  of  the  observation. 

Gay-Lussac  was  the  earliest  to  devise  an  accurate 
method.  It  is  based  on  the  property  of  a solution 
of  arsenious  acid,  As.jOg,  in  hydrochloric  acid  to 
become  oxidized  to  arsenic  acid,  As^O^,  in  the 
presence  of  chlorine  and  water.  The  reaction  may 
be  represented  by  the  equation — 

AsjOg  + 2HjO  + 4C1  = ASiOj  + 4HCI. 

The  reaction  is  very  rapid.  If  organic  substances, 
capable  of  being  decolorised  by  the  action  of  chlorine, 
are  present  while  it  is  taking  place,  the  colour  is  not 
destroyed  so  long  as  any  portion  of  arsenious  acid 
remains  unconverted  into  arsenic  acid  ; but  as  soon 
as  the  last  portion  of  the  arsenious  acid  has  been 
oxidized,  the  liquor  is  instantly  decolorised,  and 
this  reaction  at  once  indicates  the  end  of  the 
experiment. 

Taking  the  eqiiivalcnt  number  of  arsenious  acid 
= 198,  that  of  chlorine  = 35'5,  it  is  evident  that 
62 
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198  grains  of  arsenions  acid  will  correspond  to 
4 X 35'5  = 142  grains  of  chlorine ; or,  which  is  the 
same,  139'4366  grains  of  arsenions  acid  will  cor- 
respond to  100  grains  of  chlorine. 

Take,  therefore,  a certain  quantity  of  the  arscn- 
ious  acid  of  commerce,  reduce  it  to  powder,  and 
dissolve  it  in  hot  diluted  hydrochloric  acid ; allow  it 
to  crystallize  therefrom,  wash  the  crystalline  powder 
with  cold  water,  dry  it  well,  reduce  to  fine  powder, 
and  of  this  put  139 '44  grains  into  a flask,  add  thereto 
about  3 ozs.  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  one  that  is 
absolutely  free  from  sulphurous  and  nitric  acid,  and 
which  has  been,  before  addition,  diluted  with  three 
or  four  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  keep  the  whole 
boiling  until  all  the  arsenions  acid  has  dissolved. 
Pour  now  the  solution  into  a glass  cylinder  gradu- 
ated into  10,000  grains-measures,  rinse  the  flask  with 
water,  pour  the  rinsings  into  the  cylinder,  and  fill 
it  up  with  more  water  to  the  mark  10,000.  It  is 
clear  that  1000  measures  of  this  solution  contain 
13-944  grains  of  arsenions  acid,  which  require  to 
their  conversion  into  arsenic  acid  10  grains  of 
chlorine. 

A sample  of  100  grains  of  the  bleaching  powder 
to  be  examined  is  then  weighed,  tritiirated  with 
some  water  in  a mortar,  and  to  the  turbid  milky 
solution  so  much  water  is  added  that  10  grain- 
measures  of  the  solution — representing  one  degree 
— shall  contain  0'5  grains  of  bleaching  powder. 

Pour  now  1000  grains  of  the  arsenions  acid  test 
liquor  into  a large  beaker,  add  to  it  a few  drops  of 
sulphate  of  indigo  solution  in  order  to  colour  it 
distinctly  blue,  shake  the  glass  so  as  to  give  a cir- 
cular motion  to  the  liquid,  and  while  it  is  whirling 
round  pour  gradually  into  it  the  chloride  of  lime 
liquor,  watching  attentively  the  moment  when  the 
blue  tinge  of  the  standard  acid  is  destroyed. 

The  quantity  of  available  chlorine  in  the  sample 
is  then  determined  in  the  following  manner : — 

Let  us  suppose  that  it  require(l  90°  of  the  bleach- 
ing powder  liquor  to  destroy  the  blue  colour  of  the 
1000  grain-measures  of  the  acid  test  liquor,  then 
it  is  evident  that  these  90°  contained  the  10  grains 
of  chlorine  necessary  for  the  complete  oxidation  of 
the  13-944  grains  of  arsenions  acid  in  the  1000  parts 
of  test  liquor;  and  since  each  degree  contains  0-5 
grains  of  bleaching  powder,  the  90°  must  have  45 
grains,  and  consequently  the  10  grains  of  chlorine 
were  in  these  45  grains  of  bleaching  powder.  A 
simple  proportion  leads  now  to  the  percentage, — 

45  : 10  = 100  . X 

10  X 100  „ , , 1 , • 

X — =22^  per  cent,  of  available  chlorine 

45 

was  in  the  sample  investigated. 

It  is  necessary  to  pour  the  bleaching  powder  liquor 
into  the  acid  test  liquor,  because  otherwise  the 
hydrochloric  acid  of  the  acid  test  liquor  would  dis- 
engage suddenly  more  chlorine  than  the  arsenions 
acid  could  absorb;  some  chlorine  would  escape,  and 
thus  render  the  result  incorrect. 

Runge,  and  after  him  GuAH.t.M,  have  made  ferrous 
sulphate,  FeSO^,  the  basis  for  the  standard  solution. 
I’his  salt  is  transformed  by  chlorine,  in  the  presence 


of  free  sulphuric  acid,  into  the  ferric  sulphate, 
thus : — 

FeSO^  + n^SOj  + 2C1  = FejlSOjls  + 2HC1. 

To  obtain  the  iron  salt  in  a pure  state,  so  much 
fine  pianoforte  wire  is  dissolved  in  not  too  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  as  will  nearly  neutralize  it;  the  liquor 
is  then  filtered  and  set  aside  to  crystallize,  care  being 
taken  to  keep  it  slightly  acid,  and  a few  fragments 
of  the  wire  suspended  in  it,  to  prevent  oxidation  by 
the  hydrogen  evolved.  In  this  case  the  crystals  are 
well-defined  oblique  rhombic  25risms  of  moderate 
size ; but  if  it  be  desired  to  obtain  them  of  less  size, 
the  slightly  acid  concentrated  hot  lye  is  filtered  into 
strong  alcohol,  when  the  salt  precipitates  in  a finely 
clear  pulverulent  state.  AV^hen  the  crystals  are 
separated  from  either  of  these  menstrua,  and  dried 
between  folds  of  blotting  paper,  they  have  the  com- 
position expressed  by  the  formula,  FeSO^  + TH^O, 
the  equivalent  of  which  is  276.  Now  it  has  been 
shown  that  two  equivalents  of  chlorine,  i.e.,  71  parts 
by  weight,  will  oxidize  one  equivalent,  i.e.,  278 
parts,  of  the  crystallized  protosalt;  and,  based  upon 
these  numerical  relations,  it  is  easy  to  prepare 
standard  solutions  and  then  to  make  the  necessary 
calculations. 

The  indicator  in  this  case  is  potassic  ferricyanide, 
which  salt  gives  a blue  precipitate  with  any  protosalt  of 
iron.  The  progress  of  the  oxidation  of  the  iron 
protosulphate  is,  therefore,  measured  by  dipping  the 
end  of  a stirring  rod  into  the  standard  liquor,  after  it 
had  been  well  shaken  on  the  addition  of  the  sample 
liquor,  and  bringing  the  rod  end  in  contact  with 
drops  of  a concentrated  solution  of  potassic  ferri- 
cyanide, dotted  on  a white  porcelain  slab ; when  the 
colouring  produced  appears  greenish  yellow,  the  oxi- 
dation of  the  iron  2>rotosuli)hate  into  suljjhate  has 
become  complete. 

Penot  has  modified  Gay-Lussac’s  test  by  bringing 
about  the  oxidation  of  the  arsenions  acid  in  an  alka- 
line, instead  of  in  an  acid  solution,  and  he  employs  a 
te.st-paper  moistened  with  starch  paste,  containing 
iodide  of  potassium,  to  show  when  the  reaction  is 
completed.  A solution  of  139-44  grains  of  purest 
arsenious  acid  in  a few  ounces  of  water  is  jirepared, 
and  about  700  grains  pure  carbonate  of  soda  (specially 
free  from  every  trace  of  sulphide  or  hyposuliihitc) 
are  added  to  it.  The  mixture  is  boiled  until  the  solu- 
tion has  become  clear,  filled  into  a standard  cylinder, 
which,  after  the  cooling  of  its  contents,  is  filled  up 
with  >vater  to  10,000  grain-measures. 

The  starch  test  is  prei>ared  by  boiling  3 parts  of 
starch  with  500  of  water,  and  afterwards  adding  1 
part  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Slips  of  filtering  paper 
are  dijiped  into  the  mixture  and  used  whilst  still 
damp,  in  which  state  they  are  far  more  sensitive 
than  when  dried. 

The  bleach ing-pow'der  solution  is  prepared  as  in 
Gay-Lussac’s  method.  Of  this  solution  1000  grains 
are,  immediately  after  thorough  shaking  up,  measured 
out  with  a pipette,  a;id  transferred  into  a beaker ; a 
graduated  burette  having  been  filled  up  to  the  proper 
height  with  the  soda  arsenite  liquor,  its  contents  are 
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gradually  run  into  the  bleaching  powder  solution, 
till  a drop  of  this  taken  out  with  a glass  rod  ceases 
to  produce  any  coloration  upon  a piece  of  the 
starch-test  paper.  The  operation  is  then  completed. 

If  the  burette  contains  1000  grains  divided  into 
100  parts,  1 part  corres))onds  to  1 per  cent,  of  chlorine, 
as  can  easily  be  seen  from  tlie  equation  and  the  calcu- 
lations already  given. 

lU’NSEN  recommends  to  add  the  iodide  of  potassium 
to  the  bleaching-powder  liquor,  to  acidulate  the  mix- 
ture with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  to  run  the  soda 
arsenite  solution  into  it  till  only  a yellow  tint  shows 
itself.  A little  starch  paste  is  now  added,  and  the 
arsenite  solution  cautiously  introduced  drop  by  drop 
till  the  blue  colour  just  disappears.  Of  course,  the 
solutions  are  all  standardized. 

Since  the  starch  paste  is  apt  soon  to  decompose, 
Moiin  advises  to  add  to  it  a little  chloride  of  zinc. 

O.  Lunge  states  that  the  same  piece  of  moist  test- 
paper  may  serve  for  any  length  of  time,  since  the 
8j)ots  produced  in  testing  soon  disappear  (usually 
after  about  twenty-four  hours),  on  leaving  the  paper 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  only  providing 
against  its  becoming  covered  with  dust. 

G.  E.  Davies  proposes  to  use  glycerin  as  solvent 
for  the  arsenious  acid.  His  standard  solution  is: — 
13'95  grains  of  arsenious  acid  in  40  cc.  of  glycerin, 
and  filled  up  to  1 litre.  Eveiy  10  cc.  corresponds  to 
O'l  grain  of  chlorine.  Indigo  sulphate  solution  is 
used  as  indicator,  and  the  bleaching  liquor  is  run 
into  the  glycerin  solution,  until  the  blue  colour  of 
the  latter  is  changed  to  a browni.sh  yellow. 

J.  Smyth,  jun.,  thinks  the  use  of  the  milky  solu- 
tion of  bleaching  powder  in  chlorometry  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  recommends,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a clear  solution,  the  addition  of  grammes  of  soda- 
crystals  (NajCOj  + lOHjO)  to  10  grammes  of 
bleaching  powder,  and  after  filtering  out  the  pre- 
cipitiited  carbonate  of  lime  (which  is  known  to  be 
washed  when  it  no  longer  discharges  the  colour 
of  dilute  indigo  sulphate),  making  up  the  filtrate 
with  water  to  1 litre  of  fluid. 

Manganese. — This  mineral  occurs  in  combination 
with  baryta,  silica,  iron,  potash,  lime,  magnesia, 
cobalt,  &c.  It  is  found  in  Germany,  Spain,  France, 
llelgium,  and  Holland,  and  smaller  quantities 
are  raised  in  England,  liedmont,  America,  and 
Austro  - Hungary.  The  dift'erence  in  the  com  - 
position  of  the  various  ores  is  very  great,  but  the 
6:imples  met  with  in  commerce  are  usually  mi.xtures 
of  different  ores.  The  following  is,  after  G.  Tissan- 
1)1  ER,  the  composition  of  some  of  the  commercial 
manganese  ores 
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The  best  and  simplest  method  for  determining  the 
amount  of  peroxide  in  a sample  of  manganese  ore  is 
that  of  Fresenius  and  Will.  It  consists  in  reduc- 
ing it  to  very  fine  powder,  weighing  out  a certain 
portion,  and  introducing  it  into  the  flask.  A,  in  the 
annexed  Fig.  5 ; two  and  a half  times  the  weight  of 
the  manganese  are  then  taken  of  neutral  oxalate  of 
potash,  and  about  two  ounces  of  water  are  poured 
into  the  same  bottle,  after  which  the  flask,  B,  is 
filled  to  about  two-thirds  of  its  capacity  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid ; both  flasks  are  next  closed  by  the 
doubly  perforated  corks,  into  which  the  tubes  are 
inserted,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  The  apparatus 
is  now  wiped  dry,  and  placed  upon  the  pan  of  the 
balance,  and  the  weight  noted ; the  tube,  a,  is  then 
closed  by  a piece  of  wax,  and  suction  is  applied  at 
the  tube,  by  this  means  a partial  rarefaction  of 
the  air  in  the  flasks  is  produced,  and  on  withdrawing 
the  mouth  from  b,  the  influx  of  air  forces  a portion 
of  the  acid  over  through  c into  A,  which,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  manganese  and  potash  salt,  evolves 


Fig.  6. 


carbonic  acid  by  the  oxidation  of  the  oxalic  acid  in 
the  oxalate. 

This  gas  escapes  through  the  tube,  c,  and  the  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  flask,  b,  and  finally  by  the  short 
open  tube  into  the  air.  When  the  generation  of  the 
gas  takes  place  but  feebly,  a fresh  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  is  forced  over,  and  the  operation  thus 
continues  till  all  the  black  mineral  is  decomposed, 
and  no  more  carbonic  acid  is  generated,  even  in  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  wax 
stopper  is  then  removed  from  the  tube,  n,  and  suc- 
tion applied  at  h,  till  all  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
flask.  A,  is  carried  off.  A careful  wiping  of  the  flasks 
is  now  necessary,  after  which  they  are  weighed.  The 
results  of  the  former  and  the  latter  weighings  differ 
directly  according  to  the  weight  of  carbonic  acid 
which  has  been  formed  from  the  oxalic  acid. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  every  equivalent  of  per- 
oxide of  manganese  operated  upon  in  the  way  de- 
scribed, gives  rise  to  two  equivalents  of  carbonic 
acid  ; and  as  the  atomic  weight  of  these  is  the  double 
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of  44 — this  bein';  the  equivalent  of  the  dry  and  pure 
gas — or  88,  whicli  is  almost  the  equivalent  weight  of 
the  peroxide,  v hich  in  reality  is  87,  it  is  evident 
that  the  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid  ascertained  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  pure  peroxide  required  to 
produce  it.  In  testing  manganese  in  this  way,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  tubes  and  corks  should  fit  air- 
tight, and  that  the  oxalate  should  be  neutral  and  free 
from  carbonate.  The  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  it  passes 
tlirough  the  sulphuric  acid,  is  divested  of  any  moisture 
which  might  have  accompanied  it  from  the  flask,  a. 
Sometimes  oxalic  acid  is  used  instead  of  oxalate  of 
potash  ; but  as  it  gives  off  cfu-bonic  acid  immediately 
on  coming  in  contact  with  the  manganese  and  water, 
more  or  less  of  which  escapes  before  the  apparatus 
is  weighed,  the  results  are  not  so  accurate  as  when 
the  oxalate  of  potash  is  used. 

The  sample  of  manganese  must,  previous  to  this 
treatment,  be  digested  with  some  dilute  nitric  acid, 
in  order  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  lime  and 
magnesia  carbonates,  which  may  be  present  in 
the  ore. 

A modification  of  this  method  has  been  proposed 
by  Mohr.  It  is  executed  in  the  following  manner : 
— Three  grammes  of  the  finely-powdered  and  dried 
manganese  ore  are  mixed  in  a small  glass  flask  with 
a little  water,  and  enough  sulphuric  acid  to  render 
the  whole  mass  perfectly  fluid.  This  fla.sk  and  a 
porcelain  capsule  containing  about  nine  grammes  of 
crystallized  oxalic  acid,  are  now  placed  in  one  scale 
of  the  balance,  and  brought  into  equilibrium  by  a 
basin  of  sand  or  small  shot.  The  oxalic  acid  is  now 
thrown  into  the  flask,  where  it  immediately  begins 
to  reduce  the  binoxide  of  manganese  under  evolu- 
tion of  carbonic  acid.  To  accelerate  this'  decom- 
position, it  is  good  to  give  the  flask  a circular 
horizontal  motion,  until  the  evolution  of  the  carbonic 
acid  has  ceased,  and  the  mass  from  black,  which  it 
was,  has  become  light-coloured.  The  empty  por- 
celain capsule  and  the  glass  flask  are  now  again 
placed  on  the  balance,  and  so  much  weight  placed 
with  the  capsule  as  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  The 
weight  required  to  effect  this  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  peroxide  of  manganese  in  the  ore,  because 
one  equivalent  of  peroxide  = 87,  when  treated  with 
oxalic  and  sulphuric  acids,  cause  the  evolution  of 
two  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  = 88  ; therefore, 
practically,  one  part  by  weight  of  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese is  indicated  by  one  part  of  carbonic  acid. 

Now,  as  3 grammes  of  ore  have  been  employed 
for  the  above  experiment,  it  follows  that  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  lost,  divided  by  three,  indicates  the 
amount  of  peroxide  of  manganese  in  one  gramme  of 
the  ore  ; and  by  multiplying  the  latter  number  with 
100,  the  percentage  of  the  peroxide  is  obtained. 
The  error  produced  by  the  loss  of  water  in  this 
method  does  not  signify  for  most  practical  purposes, 
but  may  be  remedied  by  closing  the  flask  with  a cork 
in  which  a glass  tube  filled  with  dry  chloride  of  cal- 
cium is  fastened.  In  this  case,  however,  the  carbonic 
acid  contained  in  the  flask  when  the  experiment  is 
finished  must  be  removed  by  suction. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  a sample  of  manganese 


ore  for  the  production  of  chlorine,  the  quantity 
of  iron  contained  in  the  ore  must  not  be  left  out  of 
sight,  since  it  will  withdraw  a certain  proportion  of 
hydrochloric  acid  from  the  production  of  free  chlorine. 

CHLOROFORM. — See  Chloral  and  Chloroform. 

CITRATE  OF  MAGNESIA.— See  Magnesia,  Granu- 
lar Effervescent  Citrate  of. 

CITRIC  ACID. — Acide  citri(pte,YTench;  Citronsaure, 
German ; Acidum  citricum,  Latin  (C,.IIgO-). — The  first 
account  which  we  have  of  any  attempt  to  purify  lemon 
juice  is  that  of  Georgius,  a Swedish  chemist,  who  in 
1774  proposed  to  concentrate  it  by  exposure  to  a freez- 
ing temperature.  The  frozen  portions,  consisting  of 
ice  and  mucilage,  were  then  removed,  and  the  opera- 
tion repeated  until  the  liquid  was  reduced  to  about 
one-eighth  of  its  original  bulk.  In  1784  Scheele 
succeeded  in  obtaining  citric  acid  in  a crystalline 
state,  and  proved  that  it  was  distinct  from  tartaric 
acid.  Citric  acid  exists  ready  formed  in  the  acid  juice 
of  many  fruits,  as  the  lemon,  orange,  lime,  cranberry, 
and  whortleberry;  also  in  the  currant,  gooseberry, 
cherry,  «&c.,  mixed  however  with  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  malic  acid. 

Citric  acid  is  especially  abundant  in  lemon  and 
lime  juiee,  from  which  it  may  be  procured  in  the 
following  manner: — The  juice  is  sometimes  sub- 
mitted to  an  incipient  fermentation,  with  the  view 
of  separating  the  mucilage,  which  is  deposited,  and 
the  supernatant  clear  liquor  is  then  poured  off  for 
use,  or  the  juice  is  heated,  and  clarified  by  white 
of  egg;  it  is  then  saturated  at  a temperature  near 
its  boiling  point  with  very  finely-powdered  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  which  is  added  in  small  portions  as  long 
as  effervescence  takes  place,  16  parts  of  the  juice 
requiring  about  1 part  of  the  earthy  carbonate.  It 
has  been  noticed,  that  owing  to  the  formation  of  an 
acid  salt  of  lime,  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid 
ceases  before  the  whole  of  the  citric  acid  is  pre- 
cipitated; in  order  to  effect  which,  small  quantities 
of  hydrate  of  lime  may  be  added  until  the  liquid  no 
longer  exhibits  an  acid  reaction  ; it  is  then  permitted 
to  cool,  and  the  citrate  of  lime  collected  upon  a 
strainer,  and  well  aspersed  with  warm  water,  until  the 
percolating  liquor  runs  off  clear  and  colourless.  The 
contents  of  the  strainer  are  then  decomposed  b}’' 
placing  them  in  a hot  mixture  of  1 part  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  6 parts  of  water.  Cai’e 
must  be  taken  in  this  part  of  the  process  to  mix  the 
lime  salt  intimately  with  the  acid  by  constantly 
stirring  the  liquid.  When  the  mixing  is  completed, 
the  whole  is  left  at  rest  for  several  hours  until  the 
decomposition  of  the  citrate  is  terminated ; the  clear 
solution  is  then  decanted  from  the  deposited  sul- 
phate of  lime,  which  is  washed  with  a little  cold 
water.  The  citric  liquor  may  now  be  evaporated 
until  it  acquires  the  spec.  grav.  1'13,  after  which 
steam-heat  or  a water-bath  must  be  used,  so  as 
gradually  to  expel  aqueous  vapour.  As  soon  as  the 
liquid  becomes  sirupy,  or  a pellicle  forms  on  its 
surface,  the  heat  must  be  withdrawn,  to  prevent 
decomposition.  In  about  four  days  the  mother 
liquor  is  poured  off  the  crop  of  crystals,  and  evapo- 
rated with  the  same  precautions  as  before,  and  this 
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is  repeated  until  clean  crystals  are  no  longer  obtained , 
the  remaining  liquor  is  then  diluted,  and  submitted 
to  the  same  treatment  as  the  original  lemon  juice. 
Several  solutions  and  recrystallizations  are  required 
to  obtain  the  citric  acid  pure ; in  fact,  it  is  occasion- 
ally necessary  to  filter  it  through  animal  charcoal. 

Currants  or  gooseberries  may  be  employed  as  a 
source  of  this  acid : they  are  to  be  bruised,  the  ex- 
pressed juice  fermented,  and  then  distilled  to  obtain 
the  alcohol;  the  residue  is  saturated  with  chalk,  and 
the  citrate  of  lime  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid — 100 
lbs.  of  the  fruit  yield  10  lbs.  of  spirit  and  1 lb.  of 
citric  acid. 

'This  acid  occurs  in  commerce  under  the  form  of 
regular  transparent  colourless  prisms,  belonging  to 
the  right  prismatic  or  trimetric 
^''S-  1.  system  (Fig.  1).  Their  com- 

position  may  be  represented 

f\^  bytheformula,CgngO-  + Il20, 

but  a boiling  concentrated 

I I solution  of  the  acid,  as  it  cools, 

\ 1 deposits  crystals  of  a different 

form,  which,  according  to  some 
chemists,  have  the  composition 
2CgllgOy  + HgO.  Citric  acid 
has  an  intensely  acid  but  agreeable  taste,  and  dis- 
solves in  ‘75  of  its  weight  of  water  at  15°  C.,  and  in 
half  its  weight  at  100°  C.  The  crystals  also  dissolve 
in  alcohol,  but  are  insoluble  in  ether. 

Crystallized  citric  acid  effloresces  in  warm  dry  air, 
and  at  100°  loses  all  its  water  of  crystallization, 
leaving  the  dry  acid  of  the  composition,  CgllgO.,.. 

6 atoms  of  Carbon, 72  ..  37-50 

8 atoms  of  Hydrogen, 8 ..  4-17 

7 atoms  of  U.xygen, 112  ..  58-33 

192  . . 100.00 

Citric  acid  is  a tribasic  acid,  and  its  constitu- 
tion may  be  represented  as  (C„H.) 

( (tyUUlljg, 

^CIl2.COOII 

or,  ' CII.COOII  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  one  or 
(ClIg.COOII, 

more  of  the  COOII  groups  may  be  replaced  by  a 
metal  such  as  jiotassium,  giving  rise  to  three  series 
of  salts,  CgllgO-KII^,  CgHgO.Kgll,  CgllgO-Kg.  A 
great  number  of  these  have  been  examined  and  des- 
cribed, but  none  of  them,  except  the  neutral  calcium 
salt,  (CgIIgO-)2,Ca3  + III^O,  possesses  any  special 
interest  for  the  technical  chemist. 

If  a few  drops  of  a solution  of  citric  acid  be 
added  to  lime  water,  it  produces  no  apparent  effect 
until  the  mixture  is  boiled,  when  a wliite  precipitate 
of  ciilcium  citrate  is  produced,  which  is  soluble  in 
aciils  without  effervescence. 

Decompo.sitioks. — The  action  of  heat  on  citric  acid 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  many  chemists,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Lassaigne,  Dumas, 
Rerzelius,  and  Roriquet,  the  results  of  whose 
experiments  were  apparently  contradictory  and  irre- 
concilable. The  researches  of  Crasso,  however, 
cleared  up  and  reconciled  the  inconsistencies  of  his 
predecessors.  According  to  this  chemist,  crystallized 

citric  acid,  when  exposed  to  heat,  exhibits  four 
stages  of  decomposition. 

When  heated  in  a retort,  it  first  melts  and  boils, 
giving  off  its  w-ater  of  crystallization.  At  a higher 
temperature,  about  176°  C.,  decomposition  takes 
place ; acetone  distills  over,  accompanied  by  a 
copious  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic 
anhydride,  and  at  this  stage  aconitic  acid  remains 
in  the  retort.  On  continuing  to  apply  heat,  the 
aconitic  acid  is  decomposed,  carbonic  anhydi'ide 
being  disengaged,  whilst  itaconic  acid  condenses  in 
oily  striaj  on  the  neck  of  the  retort.  When  cold, 
this  oily  liquid  solidifies  to  a mass  of  crystals,  which, 
on  being  repeatedly  distilled,  lose  water  and  become 
converted  into  citrnconic  anhydride,  an  oily  substance 
which  no  longer  solidifies  on  cooling.  The  changes 
which  citric  acid  successively  undergoes  in  these 
operations  may  be  represented  by  the  following 
equations : — 

Crystallized  Citric  Acid.  Dry  Citric  Acid. 

CgHgOy  + HgO  = UgllgOy  + H-^0. 

Citric  Acid.  Aconitic  Acid. 

CJIgO^  ==  CgHgOe  + H.,0. 

Aconitic  Acid.  Itaconic  Acid. 

CgHgOg  = + CO-2- 

Itaconic  Acid.  Citraconic  Anhydride. 

CjHgO,  = CjHA  + H,0. 

The  aeetone  and  carbonic  oxide  observed  in  the 
second  stage  of  the  decomposition  are  probably 
formed  by  a splitting  up  of  the  aconitic  acid,  thus : — 

Aconitic  Acid.  Acetone. 

CgHeOe  = CgHgO  + 200^  + CO. 

Itaconic  acid  is  also  produced  when  citric  acid  is 
heated  with  water  for  several  days  in  sealed  tubes 
to  a temperature  of  1G0_°  C. 

F>«ngoid  growths  make  their  appearance  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  citric  acid  when  it  is  kept  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  when  mixed  with  chalk  and 
exposed  to  a temperature  of  about  25°  C.,  with  a 
little  yeast,  fermentation  sets  in,  and  the  calcium 
citrate  becomes  converted  into  acetate  and  butyrate. 
Sulphuric  acid,  at  a temperature  of  30°  C.,  eliminates 
water  from  the  acid,  and  carbonic  oxide  is  evolved; 
at  a higher  temperature,  acetone  and  carbonic 
anhydride  are  produced.  Fused  with  caustic  pot- 
ash, citric  acid  is  decomposed  into  oxalic  and  acetic 
acids,  thus: — 

Citric  Acid.  Water.  Oxalic  Acid.  Acetic  Acid. 

CgllgOy  + ~ C2II2O4  + 2C.2H^0.2. 

When  citric  acid  is  heated  with  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese mechanically  suspended  in  water,  carbonic 
anhydride  and  acetic  acid  are  formed;  with  red 
oxide  of  mercury  it  produces  effervescence,  w-ith  the 
production  of  acetic  acid;  and  w-ith  chloride  of  gold 
reduction  occurs  without  any  evolution  of  gas. 

Citric  acid  is  readily  oxidized  by  potassium  per- 
manganate to  acetone  and  carbonic  juiliydride. 
According  to  Cuarmak  and  Smith,  however,  a 
strongly  alkaline  solution  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate is  reduced  by  the  citrate  only  to  tlie  state  of 
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manganate,  the  liquid  acquiring  a permaneut  green 
colour;  tartaric  acid,  under  similar  circuinstancea, 
completely  destroys  the  colour,  thus  furnishing  a 
memis  of  distinguishing  between  these  two  acids. 
Bromine  readily  decomposes  potassium  citrate,  car- 
bonic anhydride  is  given  off,  and  bromaform,  CIIBr^, 
and  a crystalline  body,  bromo.xaform,  CgllBr^O.,, 
are  produced.  With  chlorine  the  action  is  more 
complicated,  various  oily  substances  besides  chloro- 
form being  produced. 

Manufacture. — This  acid  is  prepared  by  a few 
firms  from  the  juice  of  lemons,  which  is  imported 
in  a concentrated  state,  principally  from  Sicily  and 
the  south  of  Italy,  in  casks  containing  each  from  105 
to  110  gallons.  The  bergamot  juice  of  South  Italy 
is  also  imported  for  this  purpose.  Lemon  juice  is 
often  adulterated  with  acids,  common  salt,  &c.,  the 
former  of  which,  were  it  tested  by  the  amount  of 
alkali  a certain  quantity  would  neutralize,  would 
give  a good  percentage  ; while  the  latter  is  added 
to  increase  the  specific  gravity,  since  in  many 
establishments  it  is  examined  by  means  of  the  citro- 
meter — which  is  nothing  more  than  a hydrometer 
marked  for  this  particular  purpose — and  thus  the 
same  object  is  attained.  The  density  of  the  juice  is 
also  often  rendered  much  greater  by  the  carboniza- 
tion which  has  occurred  during  its  evaporation ; for 
these  reasons,  and  also  on  account  of  the  variation  in 
the  amount  of  earthy  salts  and  of  saccharine  matter, 
the  specific  gravity  test  can  scarcely  give  an  ap- 
proximate result  as  to  the  real  quantity  of  acid 
contained  in  the  sample.  For  the  reasons  above 
mentioned,  even  the  neutralization  of  a certain  weight 
of  alkaline  carbonate  is  a doubtfid  means  of  estima- 
tion, unless  the  juice  has  been  previously  examined 
for  other  acids,  and  their  percentage  ascertained. 

Sicilian  lemon  juice  is  expressed  from  the  damaged 
fruit,  windfalls,  &c.,  and  in  its  unconcentrated  state 
contains  between  8 and  9 ounces  of  free  citric  acid 
per  gallon.  The  quantity  of  free  acid  in  the  juice 
expressed  from  the  fine  lemons  imported  to  this 
countiy  is  much  higher,  however,  being  between  10^ 
and  12^  ounces  per  gallon.  The  Sicilian  juice,  after 
being  expressed,  is  boiled  down  in  copper  pans  until 
it  has  a density  corresponding  to  about  fiO°  on  the 
citrometer,  or  specific  gravity  1'234,  each  degree  on 
the  citrometer  corresponding  to  an  increase  in  the 
specific  gravity  of  ’UUd.  It  is  then  a dark  brown 
syrupy  liquor,  containing  ,free  acid  equivalent  to 
about  64  ounces  of  citric  acid  per  gallon,  or  32  per 
cent.,  and  besides  this,  6 or  7 ounces  of  combined 
acid.  Of  the  total  acids  present,  an  amount  varying 
from  5 to  11  ounces  in  various  samples  of  juice,  con- 
sists of  organic  acids  other  than  citric. 

The  process  followed  for  its  manufacture  on  the 
large  scale  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  of 
preparing  small  quantities,  except  as  regards  the 
utensils. 

The  juice  to  be  operated  upon  is  conducted 
into  the  decomposing  tuns  by  tubular  pillars  pro- 
vided with  stopcocks,  which  communicate  with 
cisterns  in  the  apartment  above,  into  which  the  con- 
tents of  the  casks  are  emptied,  A\'hen  the  tuns  are 


nearly  filled,  a sufficient  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
lime  is  added,  previously  well  ground,  and  the 
agitators  are  kept  in  constant  motion  by  the  ma- 
chinery above  the  tun,  worked  by  steam  power,  until 
the  precipitation  of  the  acid  as  calcium  citrate  is 
completed.  Fig.  2 is  a section  of  the  tun,  showing 
the  agitators  in  the 
interior.  The  mix- 
ture, however,  is 
always  distinctly 
acid,  even  when 
a large  excess  of 
chalk  has  been 
added.  This  was 
formerly  attributed 
partly  to  the  pres- 
ence of  acid  calcium 
citrate,  and  partly 
to  a similar  alumina 
compound,  but  Mr. 

R.  Warrington  has  found  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
neutralizing  pure  citric  acid  with  chalk  in  the  cold, 
even  when  alumina  is  present.  A solution  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  or  phosphate  of  iron  in  citric  acid,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  neutralized  by  chalk ; and  as  the 
concentrated  lemon  juice  invariably  contains  a good 
deal  of  phosphoric  acid  and  a little  iron,  it  is  probable 
that  the  difficulty  experienced  in  neutralizing  the 
acidity  must  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  these 
substances,  or  at  least  to  a great  extent.  The 
whole  of  the  acid  may,  however,  b'e  precipitated 
by  the  addition  of  milk  of  lime  until  the  mixture 
becomes  neutral,  but  the  mucilaginous  matters  thrown 
down  at  the  same  time  interfere  so  much  with  tlie  sub- 
sequent operations,  that  it  is  far  more  advantageous 
not  to  add  the  lime. 

When  the  action  is  terminated,  the  precipitate  is 
allowed  to  subside,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  is 
drawn  off.  The  citrate  of  calcium  is  then  washed  by 
stirring  it  up  with  water,  allowing  it  to  settle,  and 
again  drawing  off  the  clear  liquor ; but,  as  it  is  very 
liable  to  ferment  and  decompose,  especially  in  warm 
weather,  the  washing  must  be  carried  on  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  It  is  now  ready  for  decomposition  by 
sulphuric  acid,  9 parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with 
56  parts  of  water  being  used  for  every  10  parts  of 
the  citrate.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  whole 
contents  of  the  tun  are  run  off  by  pipes  into  vats, 
which  retain  the  sulphate  of  lime,  while  the  solution 
of  citric  acid  flows  into  steam  evaporators,  where 
it  is  concentrated. 

One  of  these  evaporators  is  shown  in  section  in 
Fig.  3,  in  which  the  two  inner  lines  represent  the 


Fig.  3. 
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lining  of  lead,  and  the  outer  ones  the  exterior  casing 
of  wood,  while  the  circles  indicate  steam-pipes  in  the 
interior. 
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When  the  solution  is  sufficiently  concentrated,  it  is 
drawn  off  by  means  of  a pump,  a (Fig.  4),  into 
tlie  cistern  n,  whence  it  is  put  into  lead  pans,  similar 
to  D,  and  allowed  to  crystallize.  The  supernatant 
liquor  is  then  withdrawn  for  further  concentration, 
the  crystals  dissolved,  and  the  solution  ladled  into 
the  filters,  C C,  which  are  lined  with  lead,  the  sides 
being  pierced  in  numerous  places.  Each  of  these  is 
supplied  with  a quantity  of  animal  charcoal,  which 
not  only  decolorises  the  fluid,  but  deprives  it  of  its 
mech.anical  impurities.  On  percolating,  it  is  received 
into  the  crystallizing  pans,  D D,  in  which  it  is  allowed 
to  stand  until  the  erystals  cease  to  form,  or  do  so 
only  very  slowly.  The  mother  liquor  is  again  returned 
for  evaporation.  Two  or  three  re-solutions  and 
recrystidlizations  may  be  requisite  to  obtain  an  article 
of  superior  size  and  purity. 

Solutions  of  citric  acid  are  very  liable  to  change 
during  concentration  ; and  the  deepening  colour  and 
strongly  empyreumatic  acid  smell  indicate  the  loss 
which  is  sustained  by  conducting  the  evaporation  in 


open  steam  pans.  A great  improvement  was  intro- 
duced in  1856  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Pontifex,  who  patented 
an  apparatus  for  evaporating  these  solutions  in  vacuo. 
In  this  apparatus  the  temperature  does  not  rise  above 
120°  to  130°  Fahr.,  and  possesses  the  additional  ad- 
vantages that  access  of  air  is  prevented,  the  time 
necessary  for  evaporation  is  diminished  to  one-eighth 
or  one-tenth,  and  the  strong  ebullition  keeps  the 
liquid  constantly  in  motion.  In  the  ordinary  system 
of  evaporating  by  a steam  coil,  the  movement  in  the 
dense  solution  is  so  slight,  that  a portion  is  left  in 
contact  with  the  steam  pipes  at  a temperature  ap- 
proaching 220°  Fahr.  for  a long  time. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a leaden  vessel,  in  which 
the  acid  liquors  are  evaporated,  inclosed  within  an 
exhausted  vessel,  so  that  the  pi’essure  may  be  relieved 
from  both  the  exterior  and  interior  surfaces  of  the 
leaden  vessel,  or  the  exhaust  vessel  may  be  lined 
with  lead,  by  dressing  it  down  upon  the  outer  vessel 
with  some  cement  between  them ; or  it  may  be  made 
of  an  enamelled  iron,  which  will  not  be  affected  by 


Fig.  4. 


the  acid,  in  which  case  the  lining  of  lead  is  unneces- 
sary. 'I'he  overflow  vessel  contains  a quantity  of 
chalk,  milk  of  lime,  or  some  alkaline  solution,  through 
which  the  steam  from  the  vacuum  pan  is  conducted 
by  means  of  a wide  pipe  terminating  in  a rose. 
Above  tlie  sui-face  of  the  milk  of  lime  is  a priming 
plate,  perforated  with  numerous  holes,  through  which 
the  steam  can  readily  escape,  but  which  will  prevent 
the  liquid  being  carried  over  mechanically  by  the 
violence  of  the  .agitation.  The  object  of  this  vessel, 
which  is  furnished  with  suitable  gauges  and  pipes 
for  the  supply  of  fresh  or  the  discharge  of  spent 
solution,  is  to  retain  any  volatile  .acids,  sucli  as  acetic, 
butyric,  or  sulphurous,  which  would  otherwise  pass 
over  and  injure  the  apparatus,  d'he  overflow  vessel 
would  also  collect  .any  citric  acid  solution  which 
might  accidentally  piiss  over  from  the  evapor.ating 
vessel.  The  steam  may  be  removed  by  the  ordin.ary 
injection  coiiden.ser;  but  the  inventor  prefers  Fonti- 
FEx’s  ymtent  condenser,  both  on  account  of  the 
economy  of  water  recpiired  to  work  it,  and  also 


because  the  whole  of  the  products  of  evaporation 
m.ay  be  conveniently  collected,,  and  any  loss  of  citric 
acid  readily  detected. 

Li  order  to  prevent  any  leakage  in  the  valvos  and 
cocks  attiiched  to  the  vacuum  pan  which  might  be 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  acid,  the  body  of  the 
valve  is  made  of  cast  iron,  liued  with  lead,  and  the 
valve  face  and  disc  are  made  of  india-rubber.  The 
spindle  is  protected  from  the  action  of  the  acid  by  a 
covering  of  lead. 

Fig.  5 represents  a sectional  elevation  of  this 
apparatus ; A is  the  vacuum  pan,  con.*isting  of  a 
cast-iron  body,  B,  lined  with  lead,  C C C ; D is  the 
manhole ; and  E,  the  valve  at  the  bottom,  for  dis- 
charging the  contents  of  the  vacuum  pan  through 
the  pipe,  F.  The  acid  solution,  which  is  charged  into 
the  vacuum  pan,  is  evaporated  by  means  of  the  steam 
coil,  G G G,  into  which  steam  is  admitted  by  the  valve, 
H;  1 1 are  pipes  for  e.xhausting  the  space  between  the 
leaden  lining,  0,  and  the  outer  cast-iron  case,  B;  K k 
is  the  wide  tube  communicating  with  the  overflow 
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vessel,  L M,  and  which  is  terminated  in  the  rose,  N ; 
0 0 is  the  priming  plate,  which  separates  the  upper 
and  lower  portions  of  the  overflow  vessel,  and  pre- 
vents the  milk  of  lime  from  being  carried  over  me- 
chanically into  the  other  portions  of  the  apparatus ; 
p p is  the  manhole ; Q is  a glass  gauge,  and  R and  s 
are  cocks,  the  former  to  supply  fresh  absorbing  solu- 
tion, and  the  latter  to  draw  off  that  which  is  spent. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  overflow  vessel,  l,  is  con- 
nected by  means  of  a tube,  T t,  with  a safety  vessel, 
U,  likewise  furnished  with  a gauge,  V,  and  a discharge 
cock,  w ; X is  the  pipe  communicating  with  the  con- 
denser and  air-pump,  and  which  can  be  cut  off  when 
required  by  means  of  the  screw  valve,  z. 

Various  modifications  of  the  process  of  manufae- 
ture  have  been  proposed,  but  as  yet  none  of  them 


have  superseded  that  above  described.  Kuhlman 
j suggests  saturating  the  hot  lemon  juice  as  far  as 
possible  with  very  finely-divided  barium  carbonate, 
and  afterwards  to  complete  the  neutralization  with 
barium  hydrate  or  sulphide.  The  precipitate  of 
barium  citrate  is  then  washed,  and  decomposed  with 
the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  method  is,  that  the  citric  acid  solution 
obtained  in  this  way  crystallizes  more  readily  than 
when  lime  is  employed  as  the  precipitant.  Sulphate 
of  baryta  is  quite  insoluble  in  solution  of  citric  acid, 
whilst  sulpliate  of  lime  is  not,  and  the  latter  hinders 
the  crystallization  of  the  acid. 

Dr.  Price  obtains  a comparatively  pure  citrate  of 
lime  or  baryta  by  neutralizing  the  lemon  juice  with 
an  alkali,  filtering  from  the  mucilaginous  precipitate, 
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and  then  throwing  down  the  citric  acid  as  a citrate 
by  means  of  a salt  of  lime  or  baiyta.  The  citrate, 
after  being  washed,  is  decomposed  in  the  usual  way. 

The  juice  may  also  be  defecated  to  a considerable 
extent,  according  to  Mr.  Row,  by  simply  diluting  it 
with  water  until  it  contains  about  12  ounces  of  acid 
per  gallon,  and  then  filtering  from  the  flocculent 
precipitate  of  mucilage  thus  thrown  down.  The 
citrate  of  lime  precipitated  from  the  dilute  juice  is 
comparatively  pure. 

In  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid,  the  observation 
was  made  a long  time  since,  that  citrate  of  lime  could 
not  be  preserved.  It  decomposes,  and  no  longer 
yields  citric  acid — carbonic  acid  being  a product  of 
the  decomposition,  which  remains  behind  in  combi- 
nation with  the  base ; the  nature  of  the  change, 
however,  was  not  known  until  Personne  examined 
the  metamorphosis.  He  finds  that  it  is  a true  fer- 
mentation, m which  the  citric  acid  splits  up  into 
acetic,  butyi-ic,  and  carbonic  acids,  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen. 

When  clarified  lemon  juice  is  saturated  with  lime, 


and  a glass  tube  adapted  to  the  vessel  containing  this 
mixture,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  course  of  two 
days,  at  a teuqierature  between  86°  and  95°  Fahr., 
gas  is  eliminated,  and  continues  to  be  given  off  until 
the  citrate  is  completely  changed.  Crude  lemon  juice 
undergoes  this  decomposition  much  more  quickly 
than  the  elarified  juice,  but  citric  acid  is  still  more 
speedily  decomposed  if  mixed  with  citrate  of  hme 
and  beer  yeast. 

The  liquid  in  which  the  citrate  of  lime  has  dis- 
appeared gradually  acquires  the  disagreeable  odour 
of  the  butyric  fermentation.  It  evolves  a mixture 
of  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen,  in  which  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  one  gas  to  the  other,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  process,  continually 
varies.  The  lime  salts  which  are  dissolved  in  the 
liquid,  and  which  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation, 
yield  argentic  butyrate  and  acetate,  if  converted 
into  the  corresponding  silver  salts.  The  decomposi- 
tion which  takes  place  may  be  thus  represented — 

4CeHs07  + 2H„0  = 3C2H4O2  + 2C4H8O.4  + lOCOj  + 8H. 
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On  account  of  the  readiness  witli  which  moist 

present.  Re-crystallizing  several  times  will  at  once 

citrate  of  lime  is  decomposed,  it  is  impossible  to 

purify  it.  Tartaric  and  sulphuric  acid  are  often 

prepare  it  on  the  spot  from  the  lemon  juice  and 

mixed  with  the  raw  lemon  juice ; and  it  is  a fact, 

then  import  it  to  this  country  for  the  manufacture 

however  unple.asant  to  mention,  th.at  hundreds  of 

of  citric  acid.  M.  Pkrkkt  has  suggested,  however. 

ships  sail  from  Liverpool  and  London  with  an  article 

that  the  fresh  lemon  juice  might  be  saturated  with 

sophisticated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  &c.  Mr.  Thin  re- 

magnesia,  which  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of  Italy, 

marks  that  this  adulterated  article,  on  account  of  its 

and  the  insoluble  citrate  of  magnesia  thus  obtained 

intense  acidity,  meets  with  more  approv.al  from  the 

could  readily  be  dried  without  undergoing  decom- 

common  palate  than  the  agreeable  acerbity  of  the 

position,  and  in  that  state  resists  the  action  of. a 

genuine  juice. 

damp,  hot  atmosphere  for  a long  time. 

COAL  TAR  DISTILLATION.— The  constituents  of  the 

An  improvement  on  this  method,  also  devised  by 

tar  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal 

M.  Pkruet,  is  to  convert  the  insoluble  citrate  of 

vary  much,  both  in  their  nature  and  their  relative 

magnesia  into  a bibasic  citrate.  In  order  to  effect 

proportions,  not  only  with  the  nature  of  the  mineral 

this,  one  portion  of  the  juice  is  precipitated  with 

distilled,  but  with  the  average  temperature  employed 

magnesia,  and  the  insoluble  tribasic  citrate  of  mag- 

in  the  distillation.  As  a rule,  the  lower  the  tempera- 

nesia  thus  fonned  is  dissolved  in  another  portion  of 

ture  the  larger  the  yield  of  liquid  and  solid  products. 

hot  lemon  juice  equal  in  quantity  to  that  precipitated. 

and  the  less  the  amount  of  gas  formed,  and  the  higher 

After  separating  the  insoluble  matters  by  filtration  or 

its  illuminating  power.  Towards  the  end  of  the 

subsidence,  the  solution  is  concentrated  in  shallow 

gas-making  operation,  when  the  contents  of  the 

evaj)orating  pans  imtil-  it  attains  a density  of  23° 

retorts  are  heated  to  a maximum,  little  but  hydrogen 

Baiime.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  in  about 

is  evolved ; but  in  the  earlier  stages  there  are  pro- 

twelve  hours’  time  bibasic  citrate  of  magnesia  begins 

duced  hydrocarbons  and  oxidized  matters,  some 

to  come  out.  It  crystallizes  but  slowly,  requiring 

permanent  gases,  some  readily  combustible  vapours. 

in  some  cases  ten  days  before  the  whole  of  the  salt 

some  solids  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  together 

is  deiiosited. 

with  sulphurized  and  nitrogenous  bodies.  For  the 

In  different  states  of  purity  citric  acid  is  used 

description  of  the  products  obtained  by  the  distilla- 

exUuisively  by  calico-printers.  In  medicine,  it  is 

tion  of  coal  and  analogous  substances  at  low  tern- 

employed  as  a substitute  for  lemon  juice,  in  the 

peratures,  vide  the  articles  Paraffin,  Paraffin  Oil, 

preparation  of  refrigerant  drinks  and  effervescing 

in  Vol.  II.,  the  present  article  merely  referring  to 

draughts,  and  as  an  anti-scorbutic,  anti-narcotic. 

that  variety  of  tar  which  is  obtained  during  the 

and  anti-alkaline. 

distillation  of  gas  coal  for  illuminating  purposes. 

As  regards  its  physiological  effects  there  are  vari- 

According  to  the  kind  of  coal  used,  and  the  way 

ous  opinions.  Oufila,  for  example,  ranks  it  among 

in  which  the  gas-making  is  conducted,  a tar  is 

the  irritant  poisons;  whilst  Christison  and  others 

obtained  differing  somewhat  in  properties.  Thus, 

gave  drachm  doses  of  it  to  cats,  without  observing  that 

cannel  coal  distilled  at  low  temperatures  gives  a 

the  animals  suffered  any  inconvenience.  Small  quan- 

tar  lighter  than  water,  and  not  readily  drying  in  the 

titles  of  it  in  water  form  an  .agreeable  beverage. 

air  (Letheby)  ; ordinary  gas  coal,  as  distilled  in  the 

which  all.ays  thirst,  diminishes  preternatural  heat. 

provinces,  gives  a tar  heavier  than  water  and  readily 

checks  profuse  perspiration,  and  promotes  the  secre- 

drying  in  the  air ; whilst  London  coal  tar,  being 

tion  of  urine. 

produced  at  a higher  temperature  still,  is  still  heavier ; 

Anui.TERATioN. — Citric  acid  and  lemon  juice  are 

moreover,  it  is  less  in  quantity,  and  is  deficient  in 

sometimes  adulterated  with  tartaric  acid,  and  to  a 

the  more  volatile  constituents,  whilst  it  contains 

very  large  extent.  The  best  way  to  detect  this  fraud 
when  the  sophistication  is  considerable,  is  to  dissolve 
a given  weight  of  the  acid  in  water,  and  to  .add 
gradually  to  it  a solution  of  potiissa,  stirring  briskly ; 
cryshils  of  acid  potassium  tartrate  will  fall  or  appear 

much  naphthalene. 

The  main  constituents  of  coal  tar  m.ay  be  thus 
classified : — 

(A)  Hydrocakbo.ns. 

on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  if  any  appreciable  amount 

1.  Of  the  Marsh  Gas  Family  : — 

of  the  adulterant  be  present.  If  the  quantity  of 
tarhiric  acid  be  small,  the  solution  of  citric  acid  must 

Marsh  gas, CH^  I Existing  as  gases  dissolved 

Higher  homologues,  ? j in  the  tar. 

be  concentrated,  and  Instead  of  employing  potass.a, 
chloride  of  pohussium,  or  nitrate  of  potassium — all  of 

Pentane, CjHpj  More  tlian  one  isomeride. 

Hexane, CjHu  “ 

Hejitane, f'rHio 

which  are  serviceable  when  delicacy  and  accur.acy  .are 

Octane, CgH.j  “ 

not  required — use  potassium  acetate  or  citrate,  which. 

Uecane, Cjotf.,3  “ 

being  deliquescent,  may  be  added  at  once,  without 

And  prohably  others  constituting  solid  parafiin. 

being  dissolved,  to  the  suspected  solution. 

2.  Of  the  Olefine  Series  ; — 

^^'hcn  citric  acid  attracts  moisture  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  it  is  a proof  that  it  retains  a small  portion  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  its  prep.aration,  which  is 

Pn>5vllr’'(?)"^;^  ) Existing  as  gases  dissolved 

Tetrylene,  (?)  ..('4H9J 

very  readily  detected  by  dissolving  in  water,  adding 
hydrocldoric  acid  and  chloride  of  barium.  If  a white 

Amvlene, Cijllm 

Hexylene, 0,)H 

Heptylene O-IL4 

precipitate  or  milkincss  is  produced,  sulphuric  acid  is 

And  probably  others. 

VOI,.  T. 

f)3 
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3.  Of  the  Benzene  Family  : — 
Benzene, 


Toluene, *- 

j"  Possibly  other  isomeride'^ 

‘""j 


Pseudocumene,  . . . .C„H 

Mesilylene CaHia 

Tetramethyl  ben->  p „ 
zeiie,  ? 


4.  More  highly  Carbonized  Hydrocarbons  : — 

Stvrnlene,  ? CgHj 

Na]  ihthalen  e Cjq  H g 

Naphthalene  hydride,  (?)  Cj„H|g 
Aceiiaphthalene,  .....  .CjjHjq 

Anthracene, 

Phenanthrene, 

Pyrene, CjgHjg 

Chrysene, tljgHjj 

Chrysodene, ? 

Bitumene, ? 

Benzerythrene, ? ^ 

And  others  less  fully  investigated. 

(B)  SUBSTA.NCES  CONTAINING  OxYGEN. 

Water, H.^O 

Wood  spirit,  ? CH4O 

Acetic  acid, C.2H4O2 

Compound  ethers, Various. 

Phenol  (carbolic  acid),  ..CgHgO 

, p IT  ,,  (More  than  one  iso 

Higher  homologues. 

Besolic  acid, ? 

Brunolic  acid, ? 

(C)  SULPHURTZED  iSuBSTANCES. 
Ammonium  sulphide,  or  sulphydrate. 

“ sulphocyanide, NH^.CNS 

Carhon  disulphide, CS^ 

And  probably  other  bodies. 

(D)  Nitrogknous  Bowes. 

(1.)  Ammonia  series  : — 

Ammonia NlTg 

Melhylamine,  (?)  ..NCHj 
Higher  homologues, . . . ? 

(2.)  Pyridine  bases  : — 


Of  these  numerous  bodies  only  a few  are  ex- 
tracted for  commercial  purposes,  those  mostly  in 
demand  being: — 

Ammonia, 

Benzene  and  its  homologues. 

Carbolic  acid. 

Naphthalene, 

Anihracene, 

Pitch. 

The  ammonia  is  mainly  present  dissolved  in  the 
aqueous  liquor  which  is  formed  during  the  distillation 
of  coal,  and  which  is  only  incompletely  separated  by 
mechanical  means  from  the  tar;  for  the  methods 
employed  in  the  utilization  of  this  liquor  vide  article 
Ammonia.  The  crude  ammonia  liquor  often  con- 
tains inflammable  gases  dissolved,  which  burn  with- 
out smoke. 

Fig.  1. — Scale  I inch  to  4 feet- 


Pvridine, 

..C,H,N 

Picoline, 

..C,;ll,-N 

Lntidine, 

..C-11„N 

Collidine, 

..CgH„N 

Parvoline, 

..C.lli.N 

( 'oridine, 

Pubidiiie, 

..C„ll,-N 

Viiidine, 

(3.)  Leukoline  ba- es  : — 

Leiikoliiie, 

...C,,ILN 

Lepidiiie, 

..Cioll,,N 

Crvptidiiie, 

...C„ll4,N 

(4.)  Pyrrol, C4lIgN 

(.).)  Aniline  bases  : — 

Aniline, CjilLN 

Toluidine,  (?) C^llgN 

Higher  homologues, ....  ? 

(6 ) Cyanogen  comjiounds. 

(7.)  Other  nitrogenous  constituents  ; — 

Acridine, CijHgN  (or  C^iHigNj) 

Carbazol, Cj^ILN 

(E)  Non-volatile  Matters,  constituting  Pitch. 

Many  of  the  substances  in  the  above  list  do  not 
exist  as  such  in  the  tar,  but  are  formed  during  the 
further  distillations  to  which  the  tar  is  subjected. 

* Creosote  proper  has  the  formula  CgHig02,  and  is  wholly 
different  from  the  creosol  or  cresylic  alcohol  of  coal  tar. 


The  different  constituents  of  the  coal  tar  are 
separated  by  distillation,  the  various  fractions  of 
distillate  obtained  being  subjected  to  further  purify- 
ing processes.  Owing  to  the  magnitude  to  which  the 
manufacture  of  coal  tar  products  has  now  attained, 
the  first  rough  distillation  of  coal  tar  has  come  to 
constitute  a distinct  trade  of  itself,  the  various  crude 
products  manufactured  and  sold  by  the  coal  tar 
distiller  being  usually  refined  by  the  purchaser : the 
processes  adopted  in  these  refining  operations  are 
! described  under  the  headings  Benzol,  Cakbolic  Acid 
j (Dlsinfectants),  and  further  on  under  Anihracene, 

I &c.  At  present  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  crude  substances. 

This  preparation,  as  usually  carried  on  in  the 
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vicinityof London, maybe thusgenerallydescribecl: — liquor  (I'ide  itifia);  the  dehydrated  tar  is  then  run 
The  coal  tar  is  allowed  to  stand  in  large  tanks,  so  off  and  distilled  over  a free  fire. 

that  as  much  ammoniacal  liquor  as  possible  shall  The  first  and  second  light  oils  are  worked  up  for 

separate  mechanically  by  rising  to  the  surface;  the  benzol,  solvent  naphtha,  and  carbolic  acid.  From 
heavier  tar  is  then  pumped  off  from  the  bottom  of  the  creosote  oils,  more  particularly  the  lower  half, 
the  tank  into  a still,  where  it  is  heated.  Permanent  naphthalene  separates  in  quantity  on  standing ; this 
gases,  water  charged  with  ammonium  sulphide,  and 

the  more  volatile  portions  of  the  tar  make  their  ^Fig^^caie  i inch  to  4 feet. 

appearance  at  first,  and  are  collected  apart  as  am- 

moiiiacal  Hquor  and  /fr.vt  liijht  oils.  After  a short  time, 

the  stream  of  liquids  running  from  the  condenser 

slackens  and  almost  ceases;  this  is  termed  “the 

break,”  and  lasts  for  a short  time  until  the  tern- 

perature  of  the  still  rises  somewhat:  the  stream 

then  recommences,  what  escapes  from  the  con-  r 

denser  being  collected  apart  as  second  light  oils. 

When  the  density  of  the  distillate  becomes  such 

that  the  liquid  sinks  in  water,  the  collecting 

recipient  is  again  changed,  the  oils  now  running 

being  known  as  creosote  oils ; the  first  portions 

of  these  contain  much  naphthalene,  which  with-  |l 

out  due  care  is  apt  to  block  up  the  condenser.  1^. 

Later  on,  the  naphthalene  present  lessens  and  || 

is  kept  wholly  in  solution  by  the  liquid  oils ; by  I ^ 

and  bye  the  distillate  begins  again  to  acquire  the  || 

property  of  thickening  on  cooling ; the  fractions  ^ 

collected  after  this  phenomenon  appears  is 

known  as  anthracene  oil.  When  the  distillate  M 

is  semi-solid  on  cooling  (about  the  consistence  aHl 

of  butter),  the  operation  is  concluded;  on  an 
average,  about  two-thirds  (07  per  cent.)  of  A 

the  tar  is  then  left  in  the  still  in  the  form  of  ^ 

Hefore  the  discovery  of  the  process  I 

of  manufacture  of  alizarin  from  anthra- 

of  lul>ricating  materials ; the  distillation  was  then  is  collected  on  coarse  woollen  sackcloth,  or  wire 

carried  on  to  a point  dependent  on  the  nature  of  gauge  filters,  and  squeezed  by  hydraulic  or  other 

the  pitch  required  (hard  or  .soft).  At  the  present  pressure,  and  sold  as  crude  naphthalene. 

day  it  is  an  object  to  carry  the  distillation  as  far  The  anthracene  is  separated  from  the  anthracene 

as  possible,  so  as  to  obtain  the  maximum  yield  oils  in  just  the  same  way,  and  is  rarely  subjected  to 

of  anthracene ; if,  however,  it  is  required  to  sell  the  any  purifying  process  by  the  tar  distiller  himself. 

pitch,  the  distillation  must  not  be  pushed  too  far.  The  modes  of  purifying  this  crude  product,  its  valua- 

otherwise  the  pitch  becomes  “ coked  ” and  worth-  tion,  &c.,  will  be  described  below. 

less  as  pitch.  When,  however,  it  is  requisite  that  The  following  diagrams  and  description  of  the 

this  should  be  done,  it  is  necessary  to  perform  the  usual  disposition  of  a London  tar  still,  and  its  appli- 

coking  distillation  in  a separate  vessel,  so  .as  to  ances,  with  the  annexed  description  of  the  usual 

diminish  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  extracting  the  method  of  working  it.  were  obligingly  forwarded  to 

residual  coke  from  the  still ; special  stills  have  been  the  writer  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Dickinson. 

constructed  for  this  purpose.  Fig.  1,  front  elevation  ; Fig.  2,  section  from  front 

In  some  works  in  Scotland  the  tar  is  first  he.ated  in  to  back ; Fig.  3,  jdan  ; Fig.  4,  plan  of  top  of  still, 
a still  provided  with  a steam  jacket,  or  steam  is  A,  furnace  door ; B B,  fire-b.ars ; C,  bridge ; D D D D, 
blown  through  the  tiir  till  the  more  volatile  products  openings  into  flue  ; E E,  circular  flue,  with  stop  .at  l; 
are  expelled.  All  th.at  can  be  got  off  by  steam  he.at  is  E,  exit  to  chimney ; o,  still  head  ; H,  charging  hole 
then  sold  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  benzol  (7.  c.) ; closed  with  conical  plug,  K ; i,  manhole  ; k,  plug  for 
the  residue,  known  as  “ boiled  tar,”  is  then  run  into  closing  ch.arging  hole ; L,  stop  in  circular  flue ; M, 
another  still  heated  by  a free  fire  and  distilled ; the  pitch-cock. 

second  light  oils  and  subsequent  fraetions  being  A still  holding  about  1200  g,allons  is  to  be  pre- 

eollected  as  above.  These  light  oils  are  largely  used  ferred,  as  this  charge  can  be  worked  off  in  ten  to 
for  burning  purpo.ses.  On  the  Continent,  too,  the  twelve  hours,  thereby  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
• tar  is  frequently  heated  in  a vessel  j>rovided  with  a night-work ; larger  sizes,  howevei’,  .are  frequently 
steam  jaeket,  so  as  to  cause  the  separation  of  watery  used.  The  relative  disposition  of  tlie  plant  in  a tar 
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work  of  course  depends  much  on  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  other  circumstances,  hut,  as  a rule,  the 
still  should  be  placed  as  near  the  tar  tank  as  possible ; 
and  the  connecting  pipe  between  the  still  head  and 
the  condensing  worm  should  be  placed  on  the 
opposite  side  to  the  furnace  door,  so  that  in  case  of 
a pipe  breaking  there  might  be  time  to  damp  out  the 
fire  before  the  issuing  vapours  reach  the  furnace. 
Similarly  the  cock  for  withdrawing  the  hot  liquid 


Fig.  3. — Scale  1 inch  to  4 feet. 


pitch  is  placed  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  tumace,  to 
avoid  the  chance  of  firing  the  vapours  evolved  as  the 
hot  mass  flows  out  to  the  pitch  tank. 

The  condensing  worm  is  usually  a 4-inch  socket 
pipe  in  6 and  9 feet  lengths  with  elbows,  arranged  in 
a rectangular  tank;  about  140  feet  total  length  is 
usually  sufficient  for  this  size  of  still,  but  a thoroughly 
efficient  condensing  arrangement  is  most  essential. 

The  following  is  a description  of  a day's  working. 
About  6 a.m.  the  still  is  charged  with  about  1200 


gallons  of  tar,  and  the  fire  is  lighted;  in  about  an 
hour  the  tar  begins  to  rise  in  the  still,  and  the  fire 
requires  careful  watching,  being  slacked  and  increased 
as  required,  until  the  distillation  eommences  (whieh 
it  does  about  two  hours  after  the  fire  is  lighted). 

The  first  portion  of  distillate  eonsists  of  gases, 
ammonia  water,  and  first  light  oils  (naphtha) ; 
when  about  60  to  70  gallons  have  passed  over  (con- 
taining about  20  to  25  of  naphtha  and  the  rest  water), 
the  “ break  ” occurs  (called  so  from  the  fact  that  the 
still  almost  ceases  working);  with  the  above  mentioned 
size  of  still  this  usually  lasts  for  an  hour,  or  an  hour 
and  an  half,  during  which  time  little  but  water  passes 
over,  the  generation  of  steam  being  accompanied  by 
a peculiar  noise,  so  that  the  still  is  svid  to  be  “on 
the  rattles  ” during  this  period.  When  the  tempera- 
ture has  increased  sufficiently,  the  still  “comes  off 
the  rattles,”  and  throws  off  about  20  gallons  of  oil 
lighter  than  water.  The  point  at  which  the  distillate 
begins  to  be  heavier  than  water  is  readily  found  by 
simply  collecting  some  of  the  distillate,  and  noticing 
whether  the  oil  or  the  aqueous  portion  rises  to  the 
top.  As  soon  as  the  oil  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  the  shoots  are  changed,  and  the  still  is  said  to 
be  “ on  the  oil this  point  can  also  be  told  by  the 
colour  of  the  oils,  the  second  light  oil  looking 
wliiter,  and  having  a thread  of  reddish  water  running 
off  along  with  it.  About  300  gallons  more  are  then 
distilled  off,  which  requires  about  three  hours ; .of 
this  the  first  portion  chiefly  consists  of  naphthalene, 
and  at  this  point  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to 
prevent  blocking  up  of  the  worm.  When  about  150 
gallons  have  run  off  the  nature  of  the  products 
changes,  and  the  still  is  said  to  be  “on  the  soft  oil,” 
the  naphthalene  being  wholly  soluble  in  the  liquid 
oils  then  running;  the  oils  at  this  point  are  called 
“sharp  soft  oils.”  After  this  the  oil  begins  to 
thicken  on  cooling;  the  approach  to  this  f)oint  is 
tested  by  simply  catching  a little  of  the  oil  on  a 
piece  of  iron ; the  still  is  then  said  to  be  “ on  the 
anthracene  oil  ” — about  50  gallons  of  the  300 
consist  of  this.  "When  the  oil  sets  to  about  the 
consistence  of  butter  on  the  iron,  the  fire  is  with- 
drawn. This  stage  is  reached  about  5 p.m.;  the 
residue  in  the  still  then  consists  of  coal-tar  pitch,  . 
weighing  about  4 tons. 

The  average  produce  from  1200  gallons  of  tar 
(about  6 tons)  is — 

Ammoniacal  liquor,  about  50  gals.  = about  4 p.c.  by  weight. 

First  light  oils, 

Second  light  oils,... 

Creosote  oils 

Anthracene  oils,.... 

Pitch, 


The  above  quantities  fluctuate  somewhat  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  tar. 

From  the  50  gallons  of  anthracene  oil  about  1 cwt. 
of  crude  anthracene  (at  30  per  cent.)  is  obtained  by 
standing  and  pressure ; the  liquid  oils,  from  which 
the  solid  anthracene  separates,  serve  for  the  pre- 
paration of  lubricating  grease,  &c. 

Luxge  describes  the  following  form  of  still  as 
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Fig  7. 


stills  generally  into  four  kinds  (“Teclmologie,”  B.  V., 
'2,  Braunschweig,  1870). 

(A)  Cylindrical  wrought- iron  stills  (the  diameter 
of  which  exceeds  the  height) ; with  flat  or  arched 
bottoms  (Fig.  7). 

(B)  C'ast  - iron  cauldrons  of  almost  globular  shape 
(Fig.  8). 

(C)  Vertical  cylindei’s  of  boiler-plate,  of  greater 
height  than  diameter;  bottoms  concave,  roofs  con- 
vex (Figs.  5 and  G). 

(D)  Waggon  - boilers  of  D -shaped  sections  ; or 
horizontal  cylindrical  boilers  (Figs.  9 and  10). 

Figs.  9 and  lo — a,  still  protected  from  direct  action 
of  fire  by  brick  arch  ; ,s-  ,s-  ,s-,  flue  making  2^  turns 
round  still ; />,  still  head ; q,  manhole ; u,  exit-pipe 
for  hot  pitch. 

Fig.  11  indicates  a convenient  form  of  cock  for 
drawing  off  the  hot  liquid  pitch. 

Fig.  12  indicates  a form  of  condenser  recommended 
by  Bolley.  The  upper  zig-zags  are  made  of  cast- 
iron  pipes,  3 inches  in  diameter,  to  diminish  the  risk 
of  plugging  up  with  solid  hydrocarbons ; the  lower 
ones  are  only  H inch  diameter.  At  each  end  of 
each  pipe  is  a plug  fixed  tight  by  a frame  and  screw, 
by  means  of  which  obstructions  can  be  readily  cleared 
away  should  they  occur,  the  plug  being  removed  and 
a cleansing-rod  thrust  into  the  pipe ; to  facilitate 
this  operation  the  tank  in  which  the  condenser  is 
placed  is  made  of  smaller  dimensions,  so  that  the 
H -shaped  joints  project  outside  its  ends. 

Some  contineutid  distillers  employ  more  than  one 
worm-shaped  condenser,  differing  for  each  kind  of 
distillate.  The  first  (used  for  the  lightest  oils)  is  made 
of  a much  narrower  tube  than  the  one  employed  for 


Scale  in  feet. 


well  rivetted  together — n,  still  head,  the  orifice  in 
the  still  is  12  inches  diameter,  the  bent  neck  taper- 
ing down  to  4 inches  clear ; 5,  manhole  made  tight 
with  clay  (india-rubber  washers  can- 
not be  used) ; r,  tube  for  conveying 
tar  to  still  from  tar  tank;  d,  exit- 
j)ipe  for  liquid  pitch  , e e,  circular 
sustaining  wall  on  which  the  still 
rests ; crown  of  arch  over  fire-place,  preventing 
over  heating  of  still  in  that  part ; y,  upcast  flue  lead- 
ing to  annular  flue,  // ; A A,  annular  flue  ; /,  fireplace, 
4 feet  square,  A,  fire-bridge,  18  inches  high;  /,  flue  to 
chimney;  A it,  level  at  which  the  horizontal  section. 
Fig.  G,  is  made. 

Other  forms  of  still  are,  however,  frequently  used, 
especially  on  the  Continent.  Bolley  divides  tar 


the  heavy  oils,  the  greater  width  in  the  latter  case 
being  adopted  to  diminish  the  risk  of  plugging  up  the 
condenser  by  deposition  of  solid  hydrocarbons,  &c. ; 
for  the  same  reason,  the  water  round  the  first  con- 
denser is  kept  as  cool  as  possible  by  means  of  a con- 
tinuous supply  of  cold  water  to  the  condensing  tank, 
whilst  that  round  the  condenser  for  heavy  oils  is 
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kept  at  a temperature  of  00°  to  70°  C.  The  same 
result  is,  however,  more  conveniently  and  cheaply 
attained  by  employing  only  one  sufficiently  wide 
condensing  worm,  and  regulating  the  supply  of  water 

Fig.  8. 


to  the  condensing  tank,  so  that  it  is  as  cold  as  possible 
at  the  commencement  of  the  distillation  when  the 
light  oils  pass  over,  but  becomes  warmed  up  as  the 
heavier  oils  begin  to  distil. 

Other  distillers  pass  a jet  of  steam  into  the  stdl  to 


facilitate  the  regular  disengagement  of  vapours. 
Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  make  the  distilla- 
tion a «.  ontinuous  process,  a stream  of  tar  being  made 
to  enter  at  one  end  of  the  arrangement,  pitch  issuing 
at  the  other  end.  For  this  purpose  Mallet  employs 
a bath  of  molten  lead  over  which  the  tar  flows, 
its  volatile  constituents  being  expelled  during  its 
onward  progress,  and  being 
separately  collected  by  fixing 
partitions  in  the  distilling 
vessel  in  such  a way  that  the 
tar  can  freely  flow  from  one 
end  of  the  lead-bath  to  the 
other,  whilst  the  vapours 
evolved  in  different  parts 
kept  are  separate  the  one 
from  the  other.  The 
economy  of  this  arrange- 
ment is,  according  to  Knabe, 
doubtful. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  separate  the  vari- 
ous constituents  from  one  another  dm-ing  the  first 
distillation,  by  passing  the  vapours  through  a series 
of  receiving  vessels,  so  that  the  less  volatile 
bodies  should  deposit  in  the  first  condenser, 
and  the  most  volatile  in  the  last ; but  the 
results  have  not  been  satisfactory,  although  pro- 
cesses of  this  kind  have  given  good  results  when 
the  first  crude  distillates  are  redistilled.  {Vide 
Benzol.) 

The  method  for  the  first  rough  fractionation  of  coal 


tar  practised  on  the  Continent  differs  from  that  above 
described  (which  represents  the  process  usually  em- 
ployed in  Fngland)  in  several  re.spects.  According 
to  this  method  the  separation  of  the  last  traces  of 
ammonia  liquor  from  the  tar  is  effected  by  heating 


the  tar  for  20  to  30  hours  to  from  80  to  90°  C.,  in  a large 
boiler  furnished  with  a condenser,  so  as  to  retain 
any  light  oils  volatilized  during  the  heating.  The 
vessel  is  sometimes  heated  by  an  ordinary  furnace, 
but  on  account  of  the  great  danger  from  accidental 
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leakage,  a steam-jacket  or  a steam-worm  is  usually 
employed. 

Fig.  10. — Scale  1 20th. 


the  heat  being  communicated  by  flues  circulating 
round  the  lower  portion,  the  highest  of  these  being 
at  no  higher  an  elevation  than  the  level  of 
the  residual  pitch  when  the  distillation  is  fin- 
ished, otherwise  the  still  and  its  contents 
are  apt  to  be  burnt.  In  the  stills  usually 
employed  in  England  the  fire  plays  directly 
vpoii  the  bottom.  The  flues  are  provided  with 
dampers  to  regulate  the  draught  and  hence 
the  temperature,  and  a dome  is  fixed  on  the 
top  of  the  boiler  {still  head),  from  which  issues 
the  tube  passing  to  the  condenser  (or  con- 
densers, if  more  than  one  be  used).  A 
gutter  runs  round  this  dome  internally,  so 
that  any  liquid  condensed  in  the  upper 
portions  may  run  to  the  condensing  worm, 
and  not  drop  back  into  the  still,  as  this 
might  at  times  cause  bubbling  up  and 
foaming  of  the  contents.  The  ball  of  a 
thermometer  is  inserted  into  the  dome 
through  an  orifice  for  the  purpose,  so  that 
the  temperature  of  the  thermometer  can 
be  read  off  (the  steam  being  still  outside). 

The  fractions  collected  are  regulated  by 
the  thermometer  thus  : — f 

Temperature  of 

Density.  distillation 

in  degrees  C. 


The  tax  floats  on  the  top*  of  the  ammoniacal  liquor, 
which  is  drawn  off  by  a cock  in  the  lowest  part  of 
the  boiler,  a little  of  the  lower  layer  of  tar  (more  or 
less  mixed  with  water)  being  also  drawn  off  with  it. 


Fig  11.— Scale  l-24th. 


The  tar  thus  freed  from  water  is  then  pumped,  while 
yet  hot.  into  the  still. 

'I'his  process  of  separation,  or  one  the  same  in 
principle,  is  described  by  Bolley  as  extensively  used 
in  Germany, 


The  still  recommended  as  most  convenient  is  a 
cylindricid  one  mounted  horizontally  in  brickwork, 
so  that  the  direct  fire  does  not  play  upon  its  bottom, 

• When  cold,  ordinary  tar  ia  heavier  than  ammoniacal  liquor, 
which  floats  to  the  lop.  In  Scotland  the  tar  is  often  heated 
in  a steam-jackellcd  stilt,  whereby  the  first  light  oils  are  dis- 
tilled off.  f'he  residue  is  then  run  off  to  another  still  heated 
by  a tree  fire,  and  the  distillation  finished  therein. 


Fir.st  fraction  or  tight  oils 0-78  to  0'85 30°  to  140° 

Second  fraction  or  medium  oils,  0-83  to  0'80 150°  to  210° 

Third  fractioti  or  heavy  oils, ..  ..0'92  to  0-93  (?).  220°  to  350° 

The  table  (on  next  page)  represents  a sketch  of  the 
treatments  to  which  these  various  fractions  are  further 
subjected  in  order  to  obtain  from  them  purified 
hydrocarbons,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  aniUne, 
for  dissolving  india-rubber,  for  the  manufacture  of 
lubricating  oils,  &c.,  according  to  the  nature  of  tho 
product , the  acid  and  alkaline  liquors  obtained  by 
the  wet  treatments  being  put  aside  for  the  extraction 
of  carbolic  acid,  &c. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  process  of  tar  distil- 
ling thus  described,  the  anthracene  present  in  the  tar 
is  either  not  extracted  at  all  or  only  imperfectly. 
During  the  last  two  or  three  years  this  subsfiince 
has  acquired  a vastly  increased  importance,  so 
that  the  efforts  of  the  tar  distiller  are  now 
directed  towards  obtaining  as  large  a yield  of  this 
hydrocarbon  as  is  consistent  with  the  other  objects 
in  view ; this  table,  therefore  can 
only  be  taken  as  indicating  the  treat- 
mentof  the  lower  boiling  oils  obtainable 
iroin  coal  tar  {vide  Benzol);  the  pitch 
produced  being  of  a considerably  softer 
character  than  that  usually  prepared  at 
the  present  time,  when  the  distillation  is 
carried  ou  as  far  as  is  practicable  without 
rendering  the  iiitch  unsaleable. 

f This  mode  of  regulation  is  not  adopted  in  England,  the 
fractions  being  di^tinguished  from  one  another  as  above 
described,  viz.  : — That  coming  over  before  ‘Mhe  break”  (first 
light  oils);  that  coming  over  after  ‘‘  the  break,”  and  having  a 
density  not  greater  than  that  of  water  (second  light  oils); 
that  having  a density  greater  than  that  of  water  (creosote  and 
anthracene  oils  = heavy  oils).  The  so-called  *•  heavy  oils  ” 
of  the  Continent  in  no  way  correspond  in  sp.  grav.  to  the 
English  heavy  oils;  they  answer  more  nearly  to  the  English 
second  light  oils  in  this  respect. 


Ffg.  12.— Scale  l-48th. 
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FIIiST  DlbTILLATION— 

Coal. 

* ^ 

Gas.  T.  3.  Coke. 

SECOND  DISTILLATION— 

Tar. 

- . . - A 

Crude  Light  Oii.s  (30° — 150°  C.).  Crude  Medium  Oils  (I40°-200°  C.).  Crude  Heave  Oils  (200°-350°  C.).  Pitch. 

THIRD  DISTILLATION. 


Crude  Light  Oils. 


Fraction  No.  1,  Na[jhtha,  passes  below 
140°  C. 

Fraction  No.  2.  passing  above  140°  C., 
added  to  the  medium  oils. 


A 

Crude  Medium  Oils. 

Fraction  No  1,  passing  below  130°  C., 
added  to  naphtba. 

Fraciion  No.  2,  rectified  medium  oil. 
P'ractioii  No.  3,  passing  above  200°  C., 
added  to  heavy  oils. 


TREATMENT  BY  THE  WET  PROCESS. 


Rectified  Light  Oils  or  Naph  i ha 


Rectified  Medium  Oils(140°-200°C.). 


(39°-140°  C.). 

1.  Washing  with 

pure  water. 

1. 

Washing  with  pure  water. 

2. 

U 

sulphuric  acid. 

2. 

“ sulphuric  acid. 

2. 

It 

pure  water. 

2. 

“ water. 

1. 

soda. 

1. 

2. 

“ soda. 

“ water. 

2. 

<t 

water. 

Crude  Heavy  Oils. 

1.  Washing  with  pure  water. 

2.  “ hydrochloric  acid. 

1.  “ pure  water. 

1.  “ soda. 

2.  “ pure  water. 


FOURTH  DISTILLATION. 


Naphtha, 

Fraction  No.  1,  passing  between  39° 
and  80°  C. 

Fraction  No.  2,  passing  between  80° 
and  115°  C. — Benzol. 

Fraction  No.  3,  passing  between  11.5° 
and  150°  C. 

Fraction  No.  4,  passing  above  150°. 


A 

Rectified  and  Purified  Medium 
Oils. 

Fraction  No.  1,  passing  between  140° 
and  190°  C. 

Fraction  No.  2,  passing  above  190°  C.,  I 
added  to  the  heavy  oils.  I 


Purified  Heayy  Oils. 
Fraction  No.  1,  215°-230°  C. 
Fraction  No.  2.  230°-290°  C. 
Fraction  No.  3,  300°-340’  C. 


English  still  above  described,  the  loss  of  time  and 
cost  of  labour  in  chipping  out  the  solid  coke,  and  the 
damage  thereby  done  to  the  still,  being  too  great. 

The  tar  is  distilled  in  a wrought-iron  still  or  boiler 
similar  to  the  one  above  described  (Figs.  1,  2,  3,  and 


4),  or  resembling  the  one  given  in  plan  and  section 
in  tlie  annexed  engravings  (Figs.  13  and  14)  ; the  light 
oils  and  creosote  oils  being  condensed  in  the  ordinary 
way  in  the  condenser,  B ; when  the  anthracene  oils 
are  about  to  come  over,  the  liquid  pitch  is  run 
(whilst  still  hot)  into  a series  of  vessels,  C C C,  in 
which  the  coking  is  effected. 

A (Figs.  13  and  14),  still  in  which  the  tar  is  first 
distilled ; b,  tank,  with  condensing  worm  for  light 
oils  and  creosote  oils ; a,  manhole , b,  orifice  with 


Several  p.atents*have  been  taken  out  of  late  years 
for  the  production  of  the  maximum  possible  quantity 
of  anthracene  by  completely  coking  the  pitch ; in 
some  of  these,  such  as  those  of  Kopp,  and  Brumer, 
and  Gutzlow,  the  evolution  of  vapours  from  the 
heated  pitch  is  facilitated  by  passing  air  (preferably 
previously  deprived  of  oxygen  by  passing  through  a 
charcoal  fire)  or  steam  through  the  heated  mass. 
The  advantage  derived  from  this  process,  however, 
seems  somewhat  doubtful,  as  several  practical  diffi- 
culties are  introduced. 


The  following  distilling  arrangement  is  proposed 
by  Fenner  and  Versmann  for  the  distillation  of  tar, 
the  more  immediate  object  of  the  apparatus  being  to 
obtain  the  largest  possible  yield  of  anthracene,  the. 
pitch  being  entlrelij  coked  during  the  process.  Coking 
the  pitch  cannot  possibly  be  effected  in  the  form  of 


Fig.  13. 
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which  the  condensing  worm  is  connected ; c,  tap 
wnereby  liquid  pitcli  is  run  off  into  main,  D ; D,  pitch 
main ; c C C,  cast-iron  pitch  stills ; d d d,  taps  whereby 
pitch  is  run  into  the  stills ; e e e,  delivery  pipes  for 
liquid  pitch. 


These  vessels  (a,  Figs.  15  and  16),  are  made  of 
cast  iron,  and  are  about  4 feet  diameter,  and  4 feet 
8 inches  deep  (internal  measurement)  ; it  is  alleged 
that,  when  set  in  the  way  indicated  in  the  diagram, 
they  wUl  last  five  or  six  years  when  worked  so  as  to 


distil  off  one  charge  of  IJ  to  2 tons  of  pitch  every 
three  days,  one  day  being  occupied  in  the  distillation, 
and  two  more  in  the  cooling,  emptying,  and  recharg- 


ing. A production  of  10  tons  of  pitch  per  day  there- 
fore requires  three  sets  of  six  cast-iron  pots  eacli  for 
the  coking 'operation. 

a (Figs.  15  and  16),  cast-iron  pitch  still ; 5,  fur- 
nace ; c c c c,  flues ; rf,  pitch  delivery  pipe  ; d',  stop- 
cock ; e,  condensing  tube  for  evolved  vajiours ; e*  t®, 
branch  pipes  delivering  condensed  liquors  to  tank,  g \ 
f\  condensing  chamber ; tank. 

The  vapours  evolved  are  condensed  solely  by 


Fig.  15. 


Fig.  IG. 


atmospheric  cooling,  partly  in  the  tube,  e,  partly  in 
tlie  condensing  chamber,  yi  The  evolution  of  vapour 
is  greatly  facilitated  by  creating  a partial  vacuum 
in  the  pot,  «.  by  means  of  an  exhauster  or  blower 
attaeheil  to  the  exit  of  the  chamber, y;  but  no  advan- 
vou  1. 


tage  is  derived  by  blowing  either  hot  air  or  steam 
through  the  pitch.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
distillation  the  branch  tubes,  c*  f'*,  are  successively 
opened,  so  as  to  provide  as  short  and  ready  a passage 
as  possible  for  the  escape  of  the  condensed  bodies 
64 
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into  the  tank,  g.  This  is  essential,  otherwise  the 
vapour-delivery  pipe,  e,  is  apt  to  become  blocked  by 
the  separation  of  solid  matter. 

Tlie  distillate  at  C00°  to  700°  Fahr.  (315°  to  370° 
C.)  is,  according  to  Fenner  and  Yersmann,  very 
rich  in  anthracene,  but  little  naphthalene  or  chrysene 
being  therein  present;  between  500°  and  600°  Fahr. 
(260°  and  315°  C.)  the  naphthalene  is  in  excess; 
above  700°  Fahr.  (370°  C.)  anthracene  is  less  abun- 
dant, chrysene  and  other  bodies  of  higher  boiling 
point  than  anthracene  being  the  main  constituents 
of  the  distillate.  On  standing,  these  distillates  deposit 
solid  matter,  from  which  rough  anthracene  is  sepa- 
rated by  filtration,  washing  with  lighter  oils,  &c., 
and  pressing. 

The  cast-iron  pots  and  other  plant  shown  in  Figs. 
2 and  3 riiay  also  be  used  for  the  distillation  of 
pitch,  purchased  as  such  for  the  purpose  of  extrac- 
tion of  anthracene  from  it.  For  this  purpose  the 
pitch  is  broken  up  into  small  lumps,  and  preferably 
mixed  with  oils  arising  from  a previous  distillation, 
or  with  dry  absorbent  carbonaceous  matter.  d'he 
object  of  this  is  to  prevent  frothing,  and  consequent 
blocking  iqj  of  the  vapour-delivery  tubes  on  first 
heating,  owing  to  the  presence  of  moisture  in  the 
pitch.  The  patentees  state  that,  on  an  average,  2 
per  cent,  of  anthracene  is  thus  obtainable  from 
ordinary  pitch.  As  ordinary  coal  tar  yields  about 
0'5  per  cent,  of  rough  anthracene,  and  67  per  cent, 
of  pitch  (this  latter  corresponding  to  1'33  anthracene 
per  100  of  original  tar),  it  results  that  the  produc- 
tion of  anthracene  is  near.y  quadrupled  when  the 
tar  is  coked — i.e.,  185  per  cent,  altogether  is  obtained 
instead  of  0‘5  per  cent.,  the  correctness  of  the  above 
statement  being  assumed.  It  must,  however,  be 
noticed,  that  alizarin  makers  have  recently  found 
that  “pitch  anthracene”  prepared  by  Fenner 
and  Veusmann’s  process,  or  by  some  analogous 
method,  is  not  well  suited  for  the  manufacture  of 
colour  on  account  of  the  practical  inconvenience 
occasioned  by  the  large  admixture  with  chrysene, 
&c. ; and  hence  that  this  article  is  almost  unsaleable 
in  consequence.  Several  lawsuits  have  sprung  out 
of  this  circumstance.  The  coke  which  is  left  in  the 
pots  is  hard  and  dense,  and  being  free  from  sulphur, 
is  very  valuable  for  many  metallurgical  processes. 
The  oil  from  which  the  anthracene  is  separated  is  a 
good  lubricator. 

Kofi>  recommends  the  use  of  stills  of  moderate 
size  for  the  distillation  of  soft  pitch,  the  expulsion 
of  the  vapour  towards  the  end  being  facilitated  by 
the  injection  of  steam  or  air  into  the  still,  or  pre- 
ferably of  a mixture  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  oxide, 
produced  by  forcing  air  through  a red-hot  mass  of 
coke. 

I’he  quantities  of  valuable  commercial  products 
obtainable  from  coal  tar  vary  much  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  original  coal,  the  mode  of  distillation 
employed,  &c.  It  is  noticeable  that,  as  a rule,  when 
tar  is  rich  in  anthracene  it  is  poor  in  toluene  and 
higher  homologues  (although  containing  much 
benzene),  and  vice  i-erm ; and  it  has  hence  been 
argued  that  anthracene  is  at  least  partially  formed  at 


the  expense  of  these  hydrocarbons.  In  point  of  fact 
Berthelot  has  shown  that  when  toluene  vapour  is 
passed  thiough  a red-hot  tube  much  benzene  and 
anthracene  are  formed ; the  same  holds  for  the  mix- 
ture of  hydrocarbons  known  as  coal-tar  xylol ; whilst 
coal-tar  cumol  (the  next  higher  homologous  mixture 
of  isomerides)  yields,  under  the  same  conditions, 
little  benzene  and  anthracene,  but  much  toluene. 
It  is  probable  that  the  anthracene  obtained  by  the 
distillation  up  to  coking  of  pitch  does  not  pre-exist 
as  such  m the  pitch,  but  is  formed  during  the  heating 
operation  (Yersmann).  As  a rule,  the  more  hydro- 
geneous  the  coal,  the  larger  the  yield  of  tar  from  it. 

The  following  estimates  have  been  made  as  to  the 
average  yield  of  various  constituents  and  products 
from  coal  tar. 

Crace-Calvert. — lOOpartsof  tarof  the  undermen- 
tioned classes  contains  the  following  ingredients : — 


Source  of  Tar. 

Boghead 

Cannel 

Is'ewcastle 

Stafford* 

coal. 

coal. 

coal. 

shire  oual. 

Benzol, 

12 

9 

2 

5 

Carbolic  acid, 

3 

14 

5 

9 

Heavv  hydrocarbons, . . 

30 

40 

12 

35 

Paraffin 

41 

— 

— 

— 

Naphthalene 

— 

15 

58 

22 

Dry  tar, 

14 

22 

23 

29 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Perkin. — 100  lbs.  of  coal  yield — 


Lbs.  Ozs.  Parts  by  weight. 

Tar 10  12  =100 

Coal-tar  naphtha, — 81  = 5 

Benzol, — 2j  = 1'6 

Girard  .^nd  De  Laire. — French  tars — 

Pai'ts. 

Tar, 100 

Liquid  pitch, TH — 80 

‘‘  Fat  ” jiitch  (soft  pitch),  60 — 70 

Dry  pitch  (hard  pitch), 50 — 60 

Yersmann. — Average  English  tars — 

Parts. 

Coal, 1000 

Tar, 45 

Pitch 30 


Tar, 100 

Pitch, 67 

Benzol, IJ 

Antliiacene  (of  from  30  to  60  per  cent.), D85* 

Anthracene  (about), 0 5 f 

Letheby. — English  tars  : — 1 ton  of  gas  coal  as  dis- 


tilled in  London  gives  about  9 to  10  gallons  of  ter : 1 
ton  of  coal  as  distilled  in  the  provinces  gives  about 
15  gallons  of  tar;  1000  gallons  of  London  ter  yield : — 


Gallons. 

Average. 

Gallons. 

Ammoniac.al  liquor, 

Crude  najihtha  (first  light  oils),.. . . 

. . . 20  to  28  . 

. 24 

. . . 12  to  20  . 

16 

Second  light  oils, 

12 

Creosote  oils, 

. 288 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Pitch, 

. . . 3-2  to  4 . 

. 3-6 

After  purification  by  the  process  described  in  the 

* The  pitch  being  wholly  coked, 
f The  pitch  not  being  coked. 
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article  Benzol  these  light  oils  yield  (per  1000  gallons 
of  tar); — 

Oallona. 

40  per  cent,  benzol,. ...  3-44 ) ~ 6-84  at  90  per 

90  |)er  cent,  benzol, 5'31  / cent. 

Solvent  naphtha 4'18 

Last  ruiininjrs, 1-2 

Total  dead  oils, ’ 301'87 


K.  F.  Smith. — Average 

English  tar 

— 1 ton  of  tar 

(sp.  gr.  1-145)  = 195‘7  gallons,  yields 

— 

OAlloua. 

By  vo’uine. 
Per  cent. 

Ammonia  water, 

= 1-5 

First  ruimings, 

6 

— 2-1 

Light  oils 

2IJ 

= 10-9 

Creosote  oils, 

= 33-7 

Cwts. 

By  weight. 

Pitch, 

iij 

= 58-7 

On  rectification  this  yields — 

Gallons. 

By  volume. 
Per  cent. 

50  per  cent  benzol,* 

= 1-47 

Solvent  napiitlia 

...  2-69 

— 1-37 

Biirnijig  naphtha, 

— 1-79 

Total  creosote  oils, 

...  83  00 

= 42-41 

* Equal  to  90  per  cetit.  benzol. 

1-60  gallons  = 

= 0-82  per  cent. 

E.  Kopp  states  that,  on  an  average  (French?), 
coal  tar  yields  the  following  amount — 1 ton  = 1000 
kilogrammes  = 900  litres,  yields  : — 


Ammontac.al  water, 13 — 14  = 

Very  light  oils,  mostly  benzene,.  29 — 30  = 

Light  oils,  containing  a little) 
benzene,  mostly  suitable  for  > 90 — 100  = 

solvent  naphtha ) 

Creosote  oils  (distillation  car- 1 
ried  so  far  that  hard  pitch  v 300 — 312  = 

is  left), j 

Do.  of  soft  pitch  left 190—200  = 

Anthracene  (pure,  melting  at  I 
210°  to  213°) j [Wholly  coked?] 

The  following  two  estimates  are  kindly  furnished 
by  practical  dis.illers  as  being  fair  representations 
of  the  average  results  obttiined  from  English  coal 
ters : — 


By  volume, 
her  cent, 

about  1'5 
“ 3 2 

“ 10-5 


“ 31-2 

• 21-7 

By  weight. 

‘ i to  1 


(A)  Walter  Smith  obtained  in  1869  the  follow- 
ing numbers  as  the  average  yield  of  Lancashire  tars. 
These  vary  considerably  in  composition,  according  to 
the  quality  used,  the  temperature  employed  in  dis- 
tillation, &c.,  some  containing  much  napthalene, 
others  but  little.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
carbolic  acid  obtained  also  vary  much. 

1000  gallons  (about  5'3  tons,  the  tar  having  the 
sp.  gr.  IT 6)  of  tar  yield — 

Galloiia. 

Ammoniacal  liquor  (containing  4 per  cent. 

ammonia) 25 

Light  naphtha  (first  light  oils) 28 

Second  light  oils  (sp.  gr.  not  higher  than 

that  of  water;, 131  = 10-6 

Creosote  oils, 87  = 7'6 

Anthracene  oils, 191  = IG'9 


By  Weight. 


2 2 
2-2 


liesidual  pitch, . 


Tons. 

3J  — 60-5 
100-0 


On  further  rectification,  &c.,  these  distillates 
yield — 


Benzol,  (at  90  per  cent.),. 

Solvent  naphtha 

Carbolic  acid, 


Gallons. 

about  6 
“ 74 

“ 0^ 

Cwt. 

i*  1 

“ 0-15 


Anthracene  (at  30  )>er  cent.  ', 

Equal  to  pure  antliracene, 

(B)  A.  J.  Dickinson  gives  the  following  estimate 
as  to  the  average  yield  from  Loudon  tar.  lOUU  gallons 
produce — 


Naphtha  (containing  6 per  cent,  of  benzol), 

Ammoniacal  water 

Anthracene  (at  25  I'er  cent) 

Pitch, 

Creosote,  lubricating  oils,  carbolic  acid,  &c.,  280 


more  detailed  of  these  results.  1000  gallons  of  aver- 
age tar  yield — 


Gallons. 

By  Volume, 
per  cent. 

, 30 

= 3 

30 

= 3 

10 

= 1 

650 

— 65 

, 280 

= 28 

1000 

100 

lie  by  side,  the 

Gallons  of  ammoniacal  liquor, 

“ first  light  oils, 

“ second  light  oils, 

“ creosote  oils, ) 

“ anthracene  oils, j 

Tons  «f  pitch 

After  rectification  and  purification — 

Gallons  of  beiizol  at  90  per  cent.,  or  lower  per-) 

centHged  benzol  equivalent  thereto, ) 

Gallons  of  na|ilitha, 

“ creosote  oils  (total), 


Source  of  Tar  and  Authority. 


London. 

LETUitlBV. 


24 

16 

12 

288 
3 6 

6-84 

5-38 

302- 


Pure  anthracene, 
thereto, 


or  lower  qualities  equivalent  |^| 


London. 

Dickinson. 


} { 


280 

3-6 


Cwts. 

0-25 


Lanaashire. 
Watson  Smiih 


25 

28 

131 

87 

191 

3-25 

6 

74- 

Cwts. 

0-15 


England. 

R.  F.  Smith. 


15 

31 

109 

337 

3-0 

8-2 

31-6 

424- 


France.  (?) 
Kope. 


15 

137 

217 

ti5 


Cwts. 

about  0'9 
])itchcoked(?) 


Versmann’s  estimate  of  anthracene  represents 
from  0-15  to  O-30  cwt.  of  pure  anthracene  per  1000 
gallons  of  tar,  if  the  pitch  is  not  coked ; and  from 
0-55  to  I'll  cwt.  if  wholly  coked. 

llie  “ creosote  oils,”  produced  in  somewhat  large 
quantity  in  the  distilhition  of  ordinary  British  coal 
tar,  constitute  a mtiterial  for  which  useful  appli- 


cations are  still  needed.  The  chief  use  to  which  they 
are  at  present  put  is  for  j'ickling  or  creosotiiig  wood 
(railway  sleepei-s,  posts,  timber, &c.),  to  prevent  it  from 
decay,  or  to  j'reserve  it  from  the  ravages  of  insects ; 
but  the  price  commanded  for  this  purjiose  is  so  low 
that  many  tar  distillers  simply  use  them,  together 
with  the  naphthalene,  as  fuel  uudeimeath  the  stills, 
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&c.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  break  them  up  by 
a sort  of  destructive  distillation  into  illuminating 
gases  and  lighter  volatile  hydrocarbons,  &c.,  the 
liquid  oils  being  allowed  to  flow  gently  into  retorts 
maintained  at  a red  heat ; a graphitoidal  coke  is 
formed  in  the  retort,  whilst  gases  of  high  illuminating 
quality  and  a light  tar  containing  much  benzene 
pass  off,  the  latter  being  condensed  by  a worm  tube 
or  atmospheric  condenser.  This  process  is,  however, 
not  suitable  for  the  tar  distiller  himself,  but  only  for 
the  gas-maker,  who  can  utilize  the  permanent  gases 
constituting  the  majority  of  the  yield. 

The  following  diagrams  (Figs.  17  and  18)  illustrate 
the  process  whereby  these  oils  are  used  as  fuel 
underneath  the  stills,  steam  boilers,  &c ; — The  oils  to 
be  burnt  are  placed  in  a vessel,  B,  on  the  top  of  a 
boiler,  A,  through  which  receptacle  the  steam  pipe, 


C C,  passes,  so  as  to  keep  the  oils  perfectly  liquid, 
naphthalene  and  other  solid  hydrocarbons  being 
dissolved  in  the  hot  fluid  substances  present.  By 
means  of  taps  the  steam  and  the  oils  are  allowed 
to  pass  through  the  pipes  E E and  c c,  to  an 
arrangement,  F,  of  2 -inch  iron  j)iping,  somewhat 
simitar  in  construction  to  a IIerapath  blow-pipe ; 
the  oils  are  allowed  to  jiass  through  the  interior  tube 
to  a nozzle,  n,  where  they  are  scattered  in  the  form 
of  spray  by  the  jets  of  steam  issuing  through  the 
perforations  in  the  nozzle  (Fig.  18).  The  furnace, 
G,  being  hot,  ignites  the  issuing  jet  of  spi'ajq  &c.,  and 
thus  a powerful  flame  is  kept  up  with  but  little 
consunqition  of  fuel.  The  same  ar’’angement  may 
be  applied  to  the  still  itself  instead  of  a fire. 

In  the  British  colliery  districts  enormous  quantities 
of  coal  are  converted  into  coke  for  the  purpose  of 


iron  smelting,  fuel  for  locomotives,  &c.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  collect  the  products  of 
distillation  of  c^nl  formed  during  this  process,  but 
hitherto  to  litt.e  purpose.  In  order  to  produce  a 
hard  coke  (such  as  is  requisite  for  iron  smelting)  a 
high  temperature  in  the  coking  oven  is  essential,  and 
this  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  admission  of  a cer- 
tain amount  of  air  into  the  oven,  whereby  the 
evolved  vapours  are  burnt  almost  as  fast  as  generated. 
Partly  owing  to  the  very  high  temperature  at  which 
the  partially  burnt  products  of  distillation  escape  into 
the  flues,  and  partly  to  the  circumstance  that  any 
attempt  at  cooling  and  condensation  of  the  vapours 
seriously  interferes  with  the  draught,  and  hence  with 
the  effectiveness  of  the  coke  oven,  it  results  that  the 
collection  of  tar  products  practically  is  either  incom- 
patible with  the  proper  working  of  the  ovens,  or 
costs  more  than  the  products  obtained 
are  worth.  Moreover,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  products  of  distillation 
of  coal  at  a high  temperature  are  the 
same  as  those  formed  at  a lower 
temperature  ; experience  shows  that  the 
quantity  of  tarry  products  is  usually  less 
the  higher  the  tenqjerature  of  distilla- 
tion. It  does  not  appear  that  attempts 
to  obtain  even  ammonia  from  the  volatile 
products  of  this  kind  of  coke  making 
have  been  commercially  successful  ; 
partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  actually 
smaller  production  of  ammonia  at  the 
higher  tenq^erature,  partly  to  the  greater 
or  less  destruction  of  that  which  actually 
is  formed  during  the  i)artial  combustion 
of  the  gases  evolved  in  the  coke  oven 
itself,  and  partly  from  the  mechanical 
and  other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
collection. 

In  the  form  of  coke  ovens  now  regarded 
as  most  effective,  the  gaseous  products 
are  so  completely  burnt  in  the  ovens 
and  flues  that  little,  if  any,  visible  smoke 
is  emitted;  one  result  of  which  is  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  sulphur  expelled 
from  the  coal  during  coking  is  emitted 
in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid,  the  de- 
structive action  of  which  (and  the  sulphuric  acid 
thence  resulting  by  natural  oxidation)  on  the  sur- 
rounding vegetiition  is  most  marked. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  practieal  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  utilizing  the  enormous  quantities 
of  valuable  products  (amounting  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  annu.ally  in  England  alone)  thus 
wasted  are  so  great,  ^\'ere  it  rendered  possible  to 
obtain  in  saleable  form  the  tarry  i)roduets  of  the  coal 
thus  employed,  and  to  utilize  the  vast  stores  of  gase- 
ous fuel  thus  generated,  and  immediately  burnt  to 
little  or  no  purpose  (beyond  perhaps  raising  steam 
for  the  immediate  purposes  of  the  eolliery,  baking 
bricks,  &c.),  benefit  would  be  conferred  on  the  world 
at  large,  the  pecuniary  value  of  which  would  be 
very  great. 

Anthracene  (Cj^Hj^).  — This  hydrocarbon  wa.s 
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first  obtained  by  Di  mas  and  Laurent  in  1832  in 
an  impure  state,  a circumstance  which  led  to  their 
attributing  to  the  body  a formula  polymeric  with 
that  of  naphthalene,  viz.,  Cj^IIj^  (naphthalene  being 
Cjyllg),  and  applying  to  it  the  term  Paranaphtlia- 
Iciie ; the  product  investigated  by  these  chemists 
melted  at  180°  C.,  and  distilled  at  over  300°  C. 
Subsequently  Laurent  subjected  the  substance  to 
further  examination,  and  apj^lied  to  it  the  name 
Anthracene.  In  1857  Fritsche  obtained  from  coal 
tar  a hydrocarbon  much  resembling  the  anthracene 
of  Laurent,  but  melting  at  210°  to  212°  C.,  and  giv- 
ing numbers  in  analysis  agreeing  with  the  formula 
Cj^IIjg.  In  1802  Anderson  showed  that  Fritsche’s 
and  Laurent's  products  were  identical,  and  obtained 
a number  of  anthracene  derivations,  notably  anthra- 
quinone.  In  1866  Limimmcht  showed  by  heating 
chlorobenzyl  (CjII-Cl)  and  water  to  180°  C.  anthra- 
cene was  produced  amongst  other  substances,  and  in 
the  same  year  and  the  following  one  Berthelot 
found  that  anthracene  is  one  of  the  bodies  formed 
by  the  action  of  heat  on  various  simpler  hydrocarbons. 

In  1868  GROHiE  and  Liebermann  made  the  dis- 
covery from  which  dates  the  series  of  investigations 
from  which  the  artificial  production  of  madder  colours 
has  ultimately  sprung,  viz.,  that  alizarin  is  really  a 
derivative  of  the  hydrocarbon  anthracene,  and  is 
converted  into  anthracene  when  heated  with  finely 
divided  zinc.  The  discovery  of  the  converse  reaction, 
or  the  conversion  of  anthracene  into  alizarin,  soon 
followed,  and  thus  an  entirely  new  industry  was 
created,  viz.,  the  manufacture  from  long  decomposed 
vegetiible  matter  of  the  dyestuffs  iqi  to  that  time 
only  obtiiinable  from  the  natimal  products  of  the 
madder  tribe.  As  soon  as  a demand  for  anthraCLne 
was  created  improved  processes  for  its  extraction 
from  coal  tar  were  invented ; and  so  rapidly  has  the 
new  manufacture  gained  ground  that  madder  culti- 
vation is  already  seriously  tlireatened. 

Besides  occurring  in  coal  tar  (and  possibly  in  other 
kinds  of  tiir),  or  in  the  products  of  its  redistillation, 
anthracene  can  be  formed  synthetically  in  various 
ways ; none  of  which,  however,  ai’e  as  yet  of  prac- 
tical value  for  the  preparation  of  the  substance. 
Thus — 

(A.)  Abstraction  of  the  elements  of  hydrochloric 
field  and  hydrogen  from  benzyl  chloride  (Limpricut’s 
reaction,  supra) : — 

2C7II7CI  = 2nci  + 

(B.)  Action  of  heat  on  various  more  simple  hydro- 
carbons, whereby  hydrogen  is  evolved  (Berthelot) 
thus  : — Styrene  (Cgllg)  + benzene  (Cgllg).  when 
heated,  give  off  hydrogen  (2II„)  and  yield  anthracene 
(('i^Hjo);  two  equivalents  of  toluene  (2C-Hg)  give 
off  six  of  hydrogen  (3II.,)  forming  alizarin  (Cjjlljg)  ; 
and  two  of  benzene  -hone  of  ethylene  (2CgHg-)-C,2lI^), 
when  heated  in  like  manner,  give  off  six  of  hydrogen 
(311^),  anthracene  (Cj^IIjg)  being  the  resulting 
}>roduct. 

(C’.)  Reducing  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on 
alizarin,  anthraquinone,  &c.  Gr(e;be,  Lieber- 
mann, &c. : — 

AlizArin.  Antbracend. 

^14*^04  + II3  ~ O4  — 

Anthraquinone.  Anthracene. 

^i4*Lria  -h  H-j  Oj  = 

(D.)  Action  of  oxidizing  agents  on  anthracene 
hydride  and  anthracene  hexfihydride,  in  each  case 
hydrogen  being  withdrawn  as  water ; — 

Anthracene.  Anthracene  hexahydride.  Anthmeene. 

*^14^12  II2  = h;j4Hj0  SHj  = 

When  pure,  anthracene  crystallizes  in  shining  white 
scales  or  rhomboithvl  tables.  When  obtained  by 
sublimation,  it  forms  a very  light  mass  of  pearly  white 
flakes.  It  melts  at  213°  C.,  and  distils  at  close  upon 
360°  C.  Carbon  disulphide  dissolves  1'7  per  cent, 
of  anthracene,  cold  benzene  0'9  percent.,  and  alcohol 
somewhat  less,  0'6  per  cent.  In  water  and  aqueous 
alcohol  anthracene  is  insoluble,  and  in  petroleum 
light  distillates  it  dissolves  even  less  than  in  benzene. 
With  picric  acid  it  forms  a characteristic  compound 
crystallizing  in  ruby-red  needles;  and  with  an  alco- 
holic or  benzene  solution  of  dinitro  anthraquinone 
it  forms  reddish-violet  rhomboidal  scales.  Nascent 
hydrogen  (alcohol  and  sodium)  unites  with  it,  form- 
ing af/rtrncc?ic/i//f/r/V/e  (Cj^lljj),  which  is  again  con- 
verted into  anthracene  by  cei-tain  oxidizing  agents, 
and  forms  anthracene  hexahiplride  by  the  reducing 
action  of  hydriodic  acid  at  200°  to  220°  C.  Chlo- 
rine attacks  anthracene,  forming  dichloranthracene 
(Cj^IIgCl2)  and  also  dichloranthracene  tetrachloride 
(Cj^HgClg  or  Cj^HgCl  ,C1^).  According  to  Ander- 
son, monocldoranthracene  (Cj^HyCl)  and  anthracene 
dichloride  (Cj^IIjqCI,)  also  exist.  Trichloranthracene 
(Cj^Hp-Clg)  is  got  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pen- 
tachloride  on  anthraquinone.  By  the  action  of 
alkalies  on  dichloranthracene  tetrachloride  the  ele- 
ments of  hydrochloric  acid  are  removed,  and  tetra- 
chloranthracene  (Cj^IIgCl^)  is  produced.  Bromine 
forms  similar  compounds;  thus  dihromanthracene 
(Cj^IIgBr.,)  tetrahromanthracene  (Cj^ILBr^),  dibroman- 
thracene  tetrabromide  (Cj^IIgB^.Br^),  and  tribrom- 
anthracene  (Cj^IIjBrg)  are  known. 

Oxidizing  agents  (e.7.,  chromic  acid),  act  energeti- 
cally on  anthracene  and  its  substitution  derivatives, 
forming  anthranuinone  or  its  derivatives,  thus: — ■ 

Aiithraceue.  Anthraquinone. 

+ 30.2  = 211.20  + 2Cj4Hg02 
Dibromanthracene. 

Tribromanthracene.  Brotnanthiaquinone. 

^14^7^*'3  Oj=  Br.2  + C24llj-Br02 

Strong  nitric  acid  forms  anthraquinone  and  dinitro 
anthraquinone,  Cj^Hg(N02).,0.,;  in  alcoholic  solution, 
however,  anthracene  is  converted  by  this  agent  into 
mononitro  anthracene,  Cj^lI,,(N02)  ; a dinitro  anthra- 
cene (Cj^lIg(N02),2)  also  exists. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  especially  the  fuming 
acid,  dissolves  anthracene  with  the  production  of 
anthracene  mono-  and  di-.adphonic  acids,  Cj^lI,,(IISO.,), 
and  Cj^lIg(IISOg).,  respectively  ; these  are  readily 
converted  by  oxidizing  agents  into  anthren/ninone 
mono-  and  di-  suljihonic  acids,  Cj^ll-().,(lISOg)  and 
Cj^lIgO^(lISOg)o  respectively.  Similar.y,  dichlorau- 
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thracene  and  dibromanthracene  form  with  fuming 
sulplmric  acid  dicfiloranthracene  sulphnnic  acid 
(Cj^HgCl.,(IISOg)2  and  dihromanthracene  sulphnnic 
acifl  (Cj^HpBr.,(IISOg)2  respectively.  Oxidizing  j 
agents  readily  convert  these  into  anthraqniiione  di-  j 
suljdwnic  acid,  hydrochloric  (or  hydrobromic)  acid 
being  disengaged. 

By  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  or  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  on  the  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
anthracene,  SchCtzenberger  has  obtained  a red 
substance  isomeric  with  anthraquinone,  but  differing 
from  it  in  being  insoluble  in  ammonia  and  caustic 
alkalies;  when  heated  to  300°  C.  it  becomes  con- 
verted into  ordinary  yellow  anthraquinone. 

Of  these  and  numerous  other  anthracene  deriva- 
tives, a few  only  have  a special  commercial  interest, 
from  serving  as  intermediate  products  in  the  trans- 
formation of  anthracene  into  madder  colours. 

Versmann  gives  the  following  table  of  solubility 
of  anthracene  in  various  liquids  at  15°  C. : — 


Per  cent.  Anthracene  at  15°. 

By  volume. 

By  weight. 

Alcohol  of  specific  gravitv,  O-ROO. . . . 

0-472 

0-591 

“ “ 0-825.... 

0-424 

0-.574 

“ “ 0-830.... 

0 408 

0-491 

“ “ 0-835.... 

0-397 

0-475 

“ “ 0-810.... 

0-387 

0-460 

“ “ 0-850.... 

0-360 

0-423 

Ether 

0-8.58 

1-175 

Chlnroronn,  

2-587 

1-736 

Carhoii  di-ulphide, 

1-180 

1-478 

Glacial  acetic  aciil, 

0-472 

0-444 

Benzol, 

1-470 

1-661 

Petroleum, 

0-291 

0-394 

]\[mmfartiirt  of  Anthracene. — The  coal  tar  distiller 
sends  into  the  market  a rough  product  under  the 
name  of  anthracene,  which  is  simply  obtained  by 
collecting  apart  a certain  portion  of  the  coal  tar 
distillate,  which  he  terms  anthracene  oil.  This  is 
allowed  to  stand  in  tanks  until  the  solid  hydro- 
carbons have  separated  as  completely  as  possible, 
and  the  deposited  matter  filtered  off  through  sack- 
cloth or  stout  canvas  bags,  the  mother  liquors  being 
finally  squeezed  out  by  hydraulic  pressure,  or  by  a 
centrifugal  machine,'  followed  by  hydraulic  pressure. 
This  crude  product  contains  from  30  to  GO  per  cent, 
of  actual  anthracene.  The  mother  liquors,  which  run 
off  during  the  filtration  and  pressure,  are  collected 
and  distilled  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  original 
coal  tar,  but  on  a smaller  scale.  The  first  portions  of 
distillate  are  rejected,  the  higher  portions  worked  up 
over  again,  just  as  the  “anthracene  oil”  itself.  The 
anthracene  from  the  mother  liquors  contains  a con- 
siderably smaller  percentage  of  pure  anthracene  than 
the  first  crop  of  solid  hydrocarbons.  Frequently  it 
is  desirable  to  raise  the  quality  of  the  product  by  hot 
pressure.  The  mass  is  steamed,  and  then  subjected 
to'  hydraulic  pressure  while  still  hot.  In  this  way 
naphthalene,  and  substances  of  low  melting  point,  are 
much  more  thoroughly  expressed  than  by  simple  cold 
pressure.  This  process  of  hot  pressure  may  with 
advantage  be  applied  to  the  cold-pressed  anthracene 


obtained  from  the  anthracene  oil,  a substance  of  higher 
percentage  being  thereby  obtained.  In  Englan  1, 
however,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  adopted,  save  for 
I very  inferior  kinds.  The  crude  anthracene  thus 
I obtained  usually  contains  more  or  less  of  the  follow- 
ing ingredients : — 

A.  — Hydrocarbons. — 1.  Solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature: 

— Anthracene,  CijHk,  ; najrhthalene.  Cj^Hg  ; })yrene,  : 

chrysene,  OjgHjg  ; releiie.  CjgHjg  ; phenanthrene,  Cj4Hjg  ; 
acenaphthene,  Benzerythrene,  bitumeue,  &c.  2. 

Liquid  hydrocarbons  of  high  boiling  point. 

B.  — Bodies  not  hydiocarbons : — Acridene,  CjgHgN,  or 
C24H13N3;  carbazol,  CjgHgN. 

Crude  anthracene  is  valued  by  means  of  a rough 
method  of  proximate  analysis,  depending  on  the 
differences  in  the  solubility  in  the  various  menstrua 
of  pure  anthracene,  and  the  various  products  which 
accompany  it,  the  latter  being  dissolved  out  and  the 
former  left.  Unfortunately  it  is  impracticable  by 
this  means  to  obtain  any  accurate  determination  of 
the  actual  quantity  of  pure  anthracene  present,  the 
results  obtained  with  various  solvents  exhibiting 
great  discrepancies  ; but  inasmuch  as  tolerably  accu- 
rate values  can  be  obtained  when  some  one  process 
is  rigidly  adhered  to,  this  mode  of  procedure  can 
be  used  for  technical  purposes.  It  is,  however, 
absolutely  essential  that  every  minute  detail  of  the 
testing  process  should  be  previouslv  agreed  upon 
between  buyer  and  seller.  Thus,  if  tlie  substance 
tested  be  oily,  and  be  pressed  before  testing,  a higher 
value  is  found,  as  the  oily  poi'tion,  if  not  removed, 
enables  the  solvent  to  take  up  more  anthracene. 
The  nature  of  the  solvent  (alcohol  or  carbon  disul- 
phide), the  exact  specific  gravity  of  the  alcohol  (if 
the  former  be  used),  the  quantity  of  solvent  to  be 
employed,  and  the  exact  mode  of  manipulation  to 
be  followed,  must  all  be  expressed  in  the  contract. 

The  following  description  of  the  modes  of  testing 
commercial  anthracene  now  employed  is  oblig'ingly 
communicated  by  F.  A.  Manning  : — 

Alcohol  Test. — ^The  sample  is  thoroughly  mixed 
in  a mortar,  and  20  grammes  are  taken  out  and 
thoroughly  stirred  with  150  c.c.  of  alcohol,  of  the 
strength  stated  in  the  contract;  the  beaker  is  covered 
with  a watch  glass,  gently  heated  to  boiling,  and 
allowed  to  cool  to  60°  Fahr.,  standing  in  water. 
After  one  hour's  standing  the  liquor  is  decanted  on 
to  a filter,  and  the  insoluble  matter  gradually  washed 
with  alcohol  of  the  original  strength  at  60°  Fahr., 
until  the  filtrate  and  washings  measure  400  c.c. 
Should  any  visible  sand  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
beaker  it  is  kept  back ; the  insoluble  part  is  then 
conveyed  to  a weighing  glass  and  dried  in  a water 
bath  at  212°  Fahr.  The  weight  of  the  residue, 
multiplied  by  5,  gives  the  percentage  of  so-called 
anthracene,  and  is  the  basis  for  payment. 

The  melting  point  is  taken  in  a narrow  glass  tube, 
drawn  out  to  a fine  point ; into  this  the  anthracene 
is  put  to  the  depth  of  about  1 inch ; it  is  then  im- 
mersed, together  with  an  accurate  thermometer  (or 
one  the  index  errors  of  which  are  known  by  com- 
! parison  Avith  a standard  thermometer),  in  melted 
’ paraffin,  and  the  point  at  which  the  first  drop  runs 
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down  is  taken  as  the  melting  point.  After  complete 
liquefaction  the  lamp  is  removed  from  under  the 
paraffin  bath,  and  the  temperature  at  which  solidifi- 
cation takes  place  is  noted ; the  mean  between  the 
former  melting  point  and  this  temperature  is  then 
taken  as  the  mean  mdtimj  point;  this  should  not  be 
below  190°  C. 

Or,  the  quantity  of  substance  melting  at  190°  C. 
(or  some  other  fixed  point)  is  determined,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  alcohol  used  being  stipulated  (usually 
0'825),  but  not  the  quantity.  A sample  is  treated 
as  above,  and  the  melting  point  determined.  Should 
this  be  190°  C..  nothing  further  is  requisite;  but  if 
different,  another  test  is  made  with  a different  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  (less  if  the  melting  point  of  the  second 
specimen  is  to  be  above  that  of  the  first,  more  if  vice 
verm).  For  instance — suppose  No.  1 is  boiled  with 
150  c.c.  of  alcohol  and  washed  to  400  c.c.,  and  gives 
a cci’tain  percentage,  say  40,  melting  at  195°  C. ; 
No.  2 is  boiled  with  100  c.c.  and  washed  to  300  c.c. ; 
this  gives-  a larger  percentage  (say  49)  with  neces- 
sarily a lower  melting  point,  say  188°  C.  Then  the 
quantity  of  substance  melting  at  190°  C.  is  found  by 
the  proportion ; — 


195  — 188  ; 49  — 40  ; : 195  — 190  : x, 


where  x is  the  amount  to  be  added  to  the  lower  per- 
centage to  give  the  percentage  of  substances  melting 
at  190°.  In  the  instance  quoted 


therefore  the  sample  contains  40  X G'4  = 4G'4  of 
substance  melting  at  190°  C. 

Carbon  Diunlphide  Test.  — Ten  grammes  of  the 
thoroughly  mixed  sample  are  shaken  in  a well- 
stoppered  bottle  with  30  c.c.  of  carbon  disulphide, 
and  allowed  to  stiind  for  one  hour  at  G0°  Fahr.  The 
insoluble  matter  is  then  thrown  upon  a filter,  and 
the  bottle  washed  out  with  30  c.c.  more  of  disulpliide, 
any  sand  being  kept  back.  After  the  liquid  has  run 
through  the  filter  it  is  gently  and  quickly  pressed 
between  the  fingers,  and  afterwards  between  blotting 
paper  in  a strong  press.  The  insoluble  matter  is 
then  transferred  to  a watch  glass,  dried  for  an  hour 
at  100°  C.,  and  weighed;  the  weight  multiplied  by 
10  gives  the  percentage,  llie  mean  melting  point 
of  a .sanqile  thus  examined  should  not  exceed  212°  to 
214°  C. 

I'he  following  tables  illustrate  the  results  of  the 
tests  of  400  different  samples  of  crude  anthracene  by 
the  alcohol  test,  and  250  by  the  carbon  and  disul- 
phide test : — 


ALCOHOL  TRST. 

About  12  per  cent,  of  the  total  numlier  of  samples  contain, 
of  so-called  anthracene,  i.e.,  insoluble 
mutter  in  alcohol,  le.ss  than  20  per  cent. 


20 

« 

bnlween  20  and  .iO 

27 

< < 

“ .30  and  40 

21 

“ 40  and  50 

12 

t( 

“ .50  and  60 

8 “ above  GO 
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About  6 per  cent,  contain  less  than  10  per  cent. 


20 

“ between  10  to  20 

39 

(i 

“ “ 20  to  30 

22 

it 

“ “ 30  to  40 

(( 

8 

(< 

“ “ 40  to  50 

** 

5 

“ above  60 

As  regards  melting  point,  these  tests  give  the  fol- 
lowing results : — 


Melting  Point. 

Alcohol  Test. 

Carbon  Disulphide  Test. 

Below  190°  C. 

Per  Cent. 

About  38 

Per  Cent. 

190°  to  19-5° 

48 

— 

195°  to  200° 

12 

About  2 

Aliove  200° 

2 

— 

200"  to  20.5° 

— 

23 

20.5°  to  210° 

— 

48 

210°  to  215° 

— 

23 

215°  to  218° 

— 

4 

The  relation  between  the  results  of  these  two 
sorts  of  test  is  by  no  means  constant.  Versmann 
gives  the  following  table  of  comparative  results 
obtained  by  the  duplicate  examination  of  thirty 
samples : — 


Alcohol  test. 


Per  cent. 

20  

Melting  point. 
Degs.  C. 

20  

184 

22  

165 

25  

177 

27  

187 

27  

183 

28  

181 

30  

184 

32  

184 

35  

183 

36  

181 

38  

180 

41  

184 

42  

188 

43  

191 

44  

189 

46  

; 192 

47  

188 

50  

192 

51  

198 

53  

194 

64  

157 

56  

185 

,57  

189 

58  

183 

59 

190 

61  

198 

64  . .. 

200 

69  

201 

72-5  .... 

Carbon  disulphide  test. 


Per  cent.  Melting  point. 

I>egs,  C. 

5 212 

5 204 

5 218 

13  209 

18  207 

1.5  208 

13  209 

10  208 

21  205 

21  209 

18  202 

22  203 

27  208 

28  211 

31  204 

32  207 

31  209 

32  207 

•36  207 

42  212 

36  209 

10  2U4 

40  201 

43  205 

41  201 

12  203 

50  211 

61  208 

64  208 

74  213 


With  low  percentages  the  alchohol  test  gives  a result 
four  times  as  high  as  the  carbon  disulphide  plan.  With 
higher  percenfiigcs  the  di.screpancy  becomes  less  and 
less,  the  alcohol  test  uniformly  giving  a higher  value 
up  to  near  70  per  cent.,  when  the  two  processes 
nearly  agree ; the  result  of  the  alcohol  test  on  the 
last  case  examined  being  actually  lower  than  that  of 
the  carbon  disulphide. 

d'o  remedy  these  inconveniences  another  test  has 
been  proposed  by  E.  LrCK,  and  also  by  Paul  and 
CouNLEY,  depending  on  the  oxidation  of  anthracene 
to  anthraquinone,  and  the  solubility  by  .alkaline  solu- 
tions of  the  oxidation  products  of  the  hydrocarbons 
present  other  than  anthracene.  This  may  be  worked 
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as  follows : — Heat  in  a flask  1 gramme  of  anthracene 
together  with  45  e.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  till  it 
quietly  boils ; add  gradually,  and  at  intervals  of  five 
to  ten  minutes,  a solution  of  10  grammes  of  chromic 
acid  in  5 c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  6 of  water. 
'I'o  prevent  any  loss  of  acetic  acid  during  boiling,  the 
flask  is  furnished  with  a condenser,  which  allows  the 
acid  constantly  to  flow  back.  About  two  hours’ 
gentle  boiling  in  most  cases  completes  the  decompo- 
sition, after  which  allow  the  flask  to  cool,  add  150 
c.c.  of  water,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  a couple  of 
hours.  Light  yellow  needles  of  anthraquinone  then 
separate  from  the  green  liquid.  Bring  the  whole  on 
a filter,  wash  the  crystalline  residue  first  with  water, 
then  with  a very  dilute,  hot  solution  of  potash,  until 
the  liquid  runs  off  perfectly  colourless ; and  lastly, 
again  with  water,  to  remove  traces  of  alkali.  Now 
dry  the  filter  in  a water  bath,  and  when  perfectly 
dry  detach  the  anthraquinone  with  a spatula,  and 
weigh,  d’his  last  direction  is  given  in  preference  to 
weighing  the  residue  and  filter,  because  it  has  been 
found  that  the  dilute  chromic  and  acetic  acid  dis- 
solve part  of  the  filter  paper,  the  original  weight  of 
which  would  be  thereby  altered. 

The  quantity  of  acetic  acid  and  water  used  in  this 
process  dissolve  O'OlO  gramme  of  anthraquinone,  = 
1 per  cent,  on  the  weight  taken ; this  amount 
must,  therefore,  be  added  to  the  percentage  found. 
Hitherto  this  process  has  not  come  into  use  to  any 
extent  in  the  English  trade,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  it  may  eventually  do  so. 

ReJinuHj. — Before  anthracene  of  the  ordinary  English 
qualities  can  be  used  for  colour-making  it  must  be 
purified.  The  tar  distillers  usually  prefer  to  manufac- 
ture very  rough  products.  The  colour  maker  prefers 
to  purchase  a refined  article  rather  than  to  have  the 
trouble  of  refining  the  crude  article  himself.  An  inter- 
mediate class  of  manufacturers,  viz.,  anthracene  refin- 
ers, has  therefore  sprung  up.  The  processes  employed 
by  them,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  appear  to  consist  of 
cold  and  hot  pressing,  and  washing  with  various  sol- 
vents, notably  the  distillates  from  petroleum,  boiling 
at  towards  90°  C.  (not  above  100°,  on  account  of  the 
greater  solubility  of  anthracene  in  such  distillate.s, 
and  the  increased  difficulty  in  removing  the  last 
traces  of  the  washing  liquid  used).  By  these  means 
the  majority  of  the  impurities  present  are  washed 
out  with  but  little  wfiste  of  anthracene,  and  a par- 
tially purified  anthracene  of  75  or  80  per  cent,  is 
obt.iined.  Sometimes  the  petroleum  distillate  is  used 
at  a boiling  temperature,  d'here  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  this  part  of  the  refining  process  at  least 
should  not  be  carried  out  by  the  tar  distiller,  who 
can  work  up  mother  liquors  and  bye  products 
much  more  readily  than  an  anthracene  refiner,  to 
whom  everything  that  is  not  anthracene  is  a waste 
material. 

For  the  final  purification  Schuler  recommends 
distillation,  or  rather  sublimation,  a current  of  air 
being  driven  into  the  retort.  Tolerably  pure  anthra- 
cene is  driven  over,  and  condenses  in  yellowish 
snow-like  flakes,  a form  which  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  oxidation.  To  complete  the  purification  the  sub- 


limed powder  is  boiled  with  freshly  distilled  petro- 
leum, boiling  at  120°  to  150°  C.,  and  filtered  and 
well  pressed.  When  chemical  purity  is  requisite, 
the  product  is  crystallized  two  or  three  times  from 
alcohol,  dried,  sublimed  very  slowly,  and  the  subli- 
mate washed  with  ether,  which  removes  the  last 
traces  of  an  adhering  yellowish  product;  this  may 
also  be  removed  by  dissolving  in  hot  benzol  and 
bleaching  by  sunlight. 

Anthraquinone  (Cj^IIg02),  and  its  Derivatives. — An- 
thraquinone itself  (the  antkracenuse  of  Laurent  and 
the  oxanthracene  of  Anderson)  is  most  conveniently 
obtained  by  acting  on  anthracene  dissolved  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  with  chromic  acid-.  On  a manufacturing 
scale  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichromate  are 
employed ; or  nitric  acid,  either  alone  or  along  with 
acetic,  may  be  used.  The  oxidized  mass  is  washed 
and  dried  and  then  sublimed : when  pure  it  melts 
at  273°  C. 

Anthraquinone  varies  in  colour  somewhat,  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  preparation  adopted.  It  is 
usually  more  or  less  yellow  or  reddish  yellow,  but 
can  be  obtained  almost  white  by  solution  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  precipitation  of  the  solution  by 
water.  Nitric  acid  of  spec.  grav.  1'4  dissolves  it 
unchanged;  but' a mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids  forms  dinitro  anthraquinone  (Cj^H^(NO.,)02). 
The  long-continued  action  of  dilute  acid  also  forms 
a dinitro  anthraquinone ; so  that  when  heated  for 
a long  time  with  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  mono- 
and  di-  anthraquinone- suljdionic  acids,  respectively 
Cj^H»(HSOg)02,  and  Cj^Hg(HS03)202.  When  fu.sed 
for  a long  time  with  caustic  potash,  oxygen  is  taken 
up  and  alizarin  is  formed;  a complete  decomposition 
is,  however,  produced  in  this  case,  benzoic  acid  being 
formed,  and  at  a certain  stage  of  the  operation  a 
non-crystalline  citron-yellow  product,  probably  an- 
th raquinhi/drone,  C ,,gll jgO^. 

Zinc  dust  (containing  zinc  hydrate )^  when  heated 
with  anthraquinone,  converts  it  into  anthracene,  as 
does  also  a mixture  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
Bromine  acts  on  anthraquinone  in  sealed  tubes 
at  1G0°  C.,  forming  dibromanthraquinone,  identic;d 
with  that  produced  from  tetrabromanthracene  by 
oxidizing  agents.  Chlorine  acts  in  a similar  manner 
in  forming  dichloranthraquinone. 

Alizarin  (Cj^HgO^).  — The  two  most  important 
anthraquinone  derivatives,  alizarin  and  purpurin,  are 
respectively  a di-  and  tri-  hydroxylated  anthracene. 

Alizarin  acts  as  a weak  dibasic  acid;  thus  its  calcium 
salt  is  indicated  by  the  formula  Cj^lIg02(CaO.,) ; ana- 
logous barium,  aluminium,  and  other  salts  are  known. 
By  the  action  of  ethyl  iodides  on  sodium  alizarate, 
dkthijL  alizarate,  Cj^Hg02(OC.,Hg),„  is  produced, 
whilst  monomethyl  alizarin,  Cj^HgO.,(OH)(OCHg), 
and  monoethyl  alizarin,  Cj4lIgO.,(OH)(OC2Hg), 
are  obtainable  by  the  action  on  alizarin  of  a mixture 
of  caustic  potash,  alcohol,  and  methyl  or  ethyl 
iodide  (Schunck).  Benzoyl  chloride  acts  on  alizarin, 
forming  dihenzin/l  alizarin,  Cj^IIg02(0.C-Hg0)2 
and  acetic  anhydride  gives  rise  to  diacetyl  alizarin, 
Cj^Hg02(O.C2HgO).,.  Fuming  sulphuric  acid  forms 
alizarin  monusuljihonic  acid,  Cj^Hj(Il!S03)02(0H) ; on 
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fusion  with  caustic  potash  this  forms  potassium  sul-  | 
phate  and  reproduces  alizarin,  and  does  not  (as  ! 
might  liave  been  expected)  give  rise  to  potassium 
sulphite  and  an  oxy-alizarin. 

The  conversion  of  anthracene  into  alizarin  may  be 
accomplished  in  several  ways,  in  some  of  which 
anthracene  is  not  itself  used  as  an  intermediate 
produet.  These  methods  may  be  summarized  as 
■ lollows : — 

(A.)  Original  process  patented  by  Grcebe  and 
Lierermann  in  1808.  Anthracene  is  first  converted 
into  anthraquinone  by  either  of  the  following  pro- 
cesses:—(1.)  Treatment  of  1 part  anthracene  with  2 
of  pot:tssium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  strong  acetic  acid.  (2.) 
Oxidation  of  anthracene  by  diehromate,  both  dis- 
solved in  glacial  acetic  acid.  (8.)  Oxidation  by 
nitric  acid  of  medium  strength,  acetic  acid  being 
also  added. 

The  anthraquinone  thus  obtained  is  purified  and 
converted  into  dihrommithmf/uinoue  by  treatment  with 
4 ecpiivalents  of  bromine  in  closed  vessels  at  80°  to 
130°  C.  thus— 

Antliiuquinone.  Dibromanthrfiquinone. 

CnHsOa  + = C^^lLBrA  -f-  2HBr. 

The  resulting  dibromanthraquinone  is  then  heated 
to  between  180°  and  2G0°  C.  with  a concentrated 
solution  of  caustic  soda  or  potash  in  closed  vessels, 
when  the  following  reaction  takes  place,  potassium 
alizarate  being  formed,  from  which  alizarin  is  pro- 
duced by  the  aetion  of  acids. 


Dlbromantbra' 

quiiiuiie. 


PotHnsium  Futassium 
hydrate.  brumide. 

+ 4KOII  = 2KBr  + 


Potassium 

alizarate. 


Ci,H„0,(0K),  + 211,0. 


Putassium 

abzarute. 


C,4li,jO,(OK)., 


Hydrochloric  Potassium 
acid.  chloride. 

+ 21101  = 2KCI  + 


Alizarin. 

CjdLO,(OH).,. 


'I’he  “melt”  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  'acid  added,  upon  which  the  alizarin  is  i 
thrown  down  in  flakes,  which  are  collected,  washed,  | 
and  drained,  and  sent  into  the  market  as  a paste. 

In  the  same  way  dichloranthracene  may  be  pre-  ; 
pared  from  antliracene  and  chlorine,  and  converted  I 
into  alizarin.  | 

In  a subsequent  patent  Grcebe  and  Liebermann  ! 
avoid  the  necessity  of  pi’oducing  anthraquinone,  | 
by  treating  anthracene  itself  with  8 equivalents  of 
bromine,  when  dibromanthracene  tetrabromide  is 
formed — 


Aiithracena.  Dibromanthracene  tetrabromide. 

4Br.2  — 2HBr  -j-  Cj4lIgBr2,Br^, 

The  product  is  then  heated  with  alcoholic  potash, 
and  is  converted  into  tetrabromanthracene. 


Dibromanthracene  tetrabromide.  Tetrabromanthracene. 

C„ILBra  = 211Br  + Ci^lLBr^. 

By  the  action  on  this  of  5 parts  of  slightly  dilute 
nitric  acid  at  100°  C.  dibromanthraquinone  is  formed 
and  bromine  set  free  : — 

TetmiiromantlimoeDe.  Dibroroanthraquiu^ne. 

VOl..  T. 
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This  dibromanthraquinone  is  then  converted  into 
alizarin  as  bei^ore.  Chlorine  may  be  substituted  for 
bromine  in  tuis  case  also. 

(B.)  Process  patented  by  Brcenner  and  Gutz- 
KOW.  Anthracene  is  converted  into  anthraquinone 
by  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-3  to  1-5,  and  the  product 
purified ; the  anthraquinone  is  then  heated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  mercuric  nitrate  added.  The 
product  of  the  action  is  dissolved  in  a caustic  alka- 
line solution,  filtered,  and  saturated  with  an  acid;  a 
precipitate  containing  both  alizarin  and  purpurine 
(anthrapurpurine)  being  thrown  down.  Although  this 
patent  is  not  clearly  worded,  yet  it  points  out  that 
sulphonic  acid  can  be  used  in  lieu  of  bromine,  and 
hence  is  really  the  foundation  of  the  more  recent 
processes  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  alizarin 
(C).  The  mercuric  nitrate  oxidizes  the  anthracene 
disulphonic  acid  first  formed  to  anthraquinone  disul- 
phonic  acid,  and  then  becomes  converted  into  alizarin 
by  the  alkali.  To  obtain  a profitable  amount  of  pro- 
duct, however,  excess  of  alkali  must  be  used,  the 
whole  evaporated  to'  dryness,  and  the  residue  fused, 
an  oj^eration  not  mentioned  in  the  patent  specification. 

(C.)  In  June,  1869,  Grcebe,  Liebermann,  and 
Caro  patented  the  following  process Anthraqui- 
none is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  anthra- 
quiiione  disulphonic  acid  is  formed.  Excess  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  then  removed  by  means  of  chalk, 
sodium  carbonate  added,  and  the  resulting  sodium 
anthraquinone  disulphonate  fused  with  2 to  3 parts 
caustic  soda,  producing  alizarin  thus  : — 

Anthraquinone  Sodium  Sodium 

disulpbouic  acid.  hydrate.  sulphate. 

■ CiJIb02(HS03)2  + 4Na(OH)  = 2Na2bOj  + 2H2O  + 

Alizarin. 

^14^802(011)2. 


This  patent  was  dated  June  25  (England).  On  the 
next  day  W.  H.  Perkin  took  out  a patent  for  nearly 
the  same  process.  This  chemist  also  observed  that 
oxyanthraquinoiie  monosulphonic  acid  is  formed. 


P T4  O J 


as  an  intermediate  product  between 


the  disulphonic  acid  and  alizarin.  This  gives  the 
blue  cast  to  the  “melt.”  Perkin  has  also  patented 
the  production  of  anthraquinone  disulphonic  acid  by 
the  oxidation  of  the  chloro-  and  bromo-sulphonic 
acids  formed  by  acting  with  sulphuric  acid  on  chlori- 
nated and  brominated  anthracene. 

(D.)  In  a subsequent  patent  Grosbe,  Liebermann, 
and  Caro  obtain  anthraquinone  disulphonic  acid, 
without  the  previous  preparation  of  anthraquinone, 
by  treating  anthracene  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  oxi- 
dizing the  resulting  anthracene  disulphonic  acid  with 
manganese  dioxide  or  some  other  oxidizing  substance. 


Anthracene  Anthraquinone 

disulphonic  acid.  disulphonic  acid. 

2C„Il8(HS03)2  + 3O2  = 2CiJl802(IIS03)2  + 2H2O. 

To  prepare  the  anthraquinone  disulphonic  acid  in 
this  way,  1 part  of  anthracene  and  4 of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  are  heated  to  100°  C.  for  about  three 
hours,  the  temperature  being  then  raised  to  150°  C. 
or  upwards  for  another  hour  or  more.  Three  parts 
of  water  are  added  to  the  product  after  cooling, 
65 
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wlien  unaltered  anthracene  is  precipitated,  which  is 
collected  and  used  over  again.  The  acid  filtrate  is 
heated  to  boiling,  and  3 parts  of  powdered  manga- 
nese dioxide  added  gradually.  The  whole  may  be 
, advantageously  evaporated  to  dryness  and  heated 
for  some  time.  The  resulting  mass  is  dissolved  in 
boiling  water.  Milk  of  lime  is  added  till  alkaline 
and  manganous  oxide  are  thrown  down.  The  solu- 
tion of  calcium  anthraquinone  disulplionate  thus 
produced  is  strained  off  from  gypsum,  &c.  (the  solid 
mass  being  washed  and  pressed),  and  decomposed 
by  sodium  carbonate.  The  filtered  solution  of  sodium 
salt  is  evajiorated  to  dryness  and  fused  with  caustic 
soda. 

(E.)  On  January  24, 1870,  Dale  and  Sciiorlemmer 
patented  the  following  process  : — Anthracene  is  boiled 
with  4 to  10  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  (the  action 
consequently  takes  places  at  a higher  temperature  than 
in  the  preceding  method).  The  product  is  converted 
into  a barium,  calcium,  potassium,  or  sodium  salt, 
which  is  purified  by  re-crystaUization.  To  a solution 
of  one  of  these  salts  excess  of  caustic  soda  or  potash, 
and  a quantity  of  nitrate  or  chlorate  of  potassium 
equal  to  the  weight  of  anthracene,  is  added.  The 
whole  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  heated  to 
180°  to  2C0°  C.,  when  a blue  violet  colour  appears. 
From  the  “ melt”  alizarin  is  extracted  by  solution  in 
water,  and  addition  of  a mineral  acid  in  the  usual 
way.  In  this  case  the  anthracene  disulplionate  be- 
comes oxidized  to  anthraquinone  disulplionate  by  the 
nitrate  or  chlorate,  and  the  product  is  converted  into 
alizarin  by  the  caustic  alkali. 

(F.)  Meister  Lucius  and  Brutiing  prepare  an- 
thraquinone by  oxidizing  anthracene  with  a mixture 
of  nitric  acid  and  potassium  dichromate.  From  this 
nitro-anthraqiiinone  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid.  On  treatment  with  alkali  alizarin  is  produced, 
mixed  with  a little  purpurin  (anthrapurpurin.) 

(G.)  GiR.tRDjirepares  impure  tetrachloranthracene 
by  acting  on  anthracene  with  a mixture  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  jiotassium  chlorate.  This  is  oxidized 
by  nitric  acid  or  by  red  oxide  of  lead,  and  either  sul- 
phuric or  acetic  acid.  Dichloranthraquinone  and 
chloroxanthranyl  chloride  result.  The  mixture  is 
then  treated  with  oxide  of  zinc,  lead,  or  copper,  and 
alcoholic  sodium  acetate,  when  alizarin  is  formed. 
The  alizarin  thus  produced  may  be  purified  by 
treatment  with  benzol,  petroleum  distillates,  or  other 
solvents  by  which  the  foreign  matters  can  be  dis- 
solved out ; or  the  alizarin  may  be  dissolved  in  an 
alkaline  solution,  and  reprecipitated  (after  filtration) 
by  an  acid,  the  process  being  rejieated  several  times. 

The  preparation  of  alizarin  by  any  of  these  pro- 
cesses is  a matter  of  some  delicacy.  If  too  high  a 
temperature  be  attained,  the  alizarin  already  formed 
is  more  or  less  destroyed,  benzoic  acid  and  other 
jiroducte  being  formed;  whilst  tlie  anthraquinone  di- 
sulphonic  acid  is  more  or  less  converted  back  again 
to  antliraquinone,  or  even  into  anthracene.  In  the 
processes  by  which  anthraquinone  disulphonic  acid  is 
formed,  if  the  heating  be  not  continued  long  enough, 
or  if  the  temperature  be  not  liigh  enough,  considerable 
loss  is  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  the  intermediate 


oxyanthraquinone  sulphonic  acid.  In  process  (E),  if 
too  much  nitrate  or  chlorate  be  used,  the  alizarin  is 
apt  to  be  further  acted  on  and  destroyed ; whilst  if 
too  little  be  employed,  then  loss  is  occasioned  by  in- 
complete oxidation.  Under  certain  not  weU  under- 
stood circumstances  anthraquinone  mono-sulphonic 
acid  is  formed  during  the  melting,  from  which  results 
oxyanthraquinone  instead  of  alizarin.  The  same 
substance  is  formed  if  anthracene  mono-sulphonic 
acid  has  been  formed  through  the  inconqilete  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  anthracene  in  processes  (D)  and 
(E),  or  if  anthraquinone  mono-sulphonic  acid  has 
been  produced  through  the  incomplete  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  anthraquinone  in  process  (C). 

Manufacture  of  Alizarin.  — The  method  first 
used  in  England  was  that  which  is  now  called  the 
anthraquinone  process ; but  owing  to  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  sufficiently  pure  anthracene,  after 
a few  trials  it  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  cldor- 
anthracene  process,  which  was  found  to  give  much 
better  results. 

The  antlu’acene  used  for  the  manufacture  of  ali- 
zarin by  the  latter  process  is  cliiefly  obtained  from 
the  dead  oils  of  coal  tar;  an  inferior  kind  is  pro- 
duced from  the  distillation  of  jiitch,  but  is  not  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
in  removing  the  higher  series  of  hydrocarbons.  The 
dead  oils  from  different  coals  vary  considerably  in 
the  amount  of  anthracene  they  yield.  Those  obtained 
from  coal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Staffordshire  con- 
tain the  most,  and  the  Scotch  coids  the  least.  In 
the  fractionid  distillation  of  the  dead  oils  a large 
amount  of  naphthalene  is  deposited  in  the  first  por- 
tions, the  anthracene  occurring  more  abundantly 
towards  the  middle  of  the  operation ; towards  the 
end  the  anthracene  becomes  more  or  less  contam- 
inated with  the  higher  series  of  hydrocarbons,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  the  distillation  is  pushed.  Only 
practice  will  enable  the  operator  to  determine  at 
what  point  it  is  best  to  collect  the  anthracene,  both 
the  first  and  latter  portions  of  the  distillate  being 
returned  to  the  still  for  further  fractionating. 

On  cooling,  those  portions  of  the  oil  which  have 
been  set  aside  deposit  the  anthracene  as  a sandy 
precipitate  of  a green  colour.  When  the  tanks  are 
cold,  or  nearly  so,  the  anthracene  is  scraped  off  the 
sides  of  the  tank,  and  the  oils  loaded  with  the  deposited 
anthracene  are  filtered  through  canvas  bags  hung 
over  open  tanks,  into  which  the  oils  drain  and  are 
stored  for  further  distillation.  After  sufficient  drain- 
ing the  bags  are  detached  from  the  frames  in  which 
they  hung,  and  folded  for  the  hydraulic  press.  After 
pressure  has  been  applied  the  bags  are  taken  out,  and 
the  anthracene  appears  in  the  form  of  a hard  green- 
ish cake. 

Some  tar  distillers  remove  a further  portion  of  the 
oily  impurities  by  hot  pressure.  This  method  of 
purification  is  not  much  in  vogue,  however,  on 
account  of  the  solubility  of  the  anthracene  itself  in 
its  own  impurities  at  an  elevated  temperature. 

As  the  anthracene  prepared  with  or  without  hot 
pressure  is  much  too  inqjure  to  be  used  for  the 
production  of  colour,  it  is  necessary  that  the  solid 
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impurities  (e.//.,  naphthalene,  phenanthrene)  be  got 
rid  off  by  washing  with  oils  or  naphtha.  This  purifi- 
cation is  accomplished  in  the  following  manner. 

'I’lic  cakes  of  crude  anthracene  are  first  crushed 
under  edge-runners,  and  ground  into  a thick  paste. 
'I'his  paste  is  then  removed  in  boxes  and  drawn  up 
to  the  top  of  the  building,  and  transferred  from 
thence  into  a large  jacketed  vessel  (Fig.  19)  of 
wrought  iron  of  cylindrical  form,  and  about  C feet 


c Fig.  19. 


high  and  5 in  diameter.  This  vessel  is  closed  with 
the  exception  of  a door  on  the  top,  A,  by  which  the 
anthracene  paste  is  admitted,  and  is  provided  with 
an  iron  stirrer,  R,  which  passes  through  a stuffing 
box  and  is  driven  by  machinery.  The  apparatus 
having  been  about  half  filled  with  American  light 
oils  by  the  oil  cock,  C,  the  paste  is  then  stirred  in,  a 
little  steam  being  admitted  within  the  jacket  to 
assist  the  incorporation,  ll’hen  the  oil  boils  the 


contents  are  run  out  into  tanks  to  cool  for  one  or 
two  days. 

After  cooling  the  tanks  are  stirred  up  and  the 
thick  liquid  is  run  into  a large  iron  tank,  containing 
a false  bottom  of  wood  pierced  with  holes,  and 
covered  with  canvas,  through  which  the  oils  laden 
with  the  soluble  impurities  of  the  anthracene  perco- 
late, running  off  into  a large  closed  receiver  placed 
underneath  the  filter. 

The  oils  thus  filtered  are  pumped  from  the  re- 
ceiver into  a large  still  heated  by  steam.  The  oils 
are  distilled  off  and  are  condensed  in  a leaden  worm 
attached  to  the  still,  and  run  into  a receiver  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  impurities  are  then  run  off  into 
a separate  tank,  and  on  cooling  become  solid. 

The  anthracene  remaining  on  the  filter  is  then 
raked  out  from  manholes  in  the  sides,  and  placed  in 
a still,  the  adhering  oils  being  driven  off  by  a current 
of  steam. 

In  this  state  the  anthracene  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a blackish  green  powder ; but  before  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  certain  impurities  which  would  interfere  with 
the  production  of  good  crystals  of  chloranthracene. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  the  anthracene  is  dis- 
tilled with  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  caustic  potash, 
soda  not  being  found  to  answer  the  purpose.  The 
distillation  is  conducted  in  gas  retorts  (Fig.  20),  which 
may  be  set  in  benches  of  three.  The  potash  broken  in 
small  pieces  is  ground  under  edge-runners  with  the 
anthracene.  The  necks  of  the  retorts.  A,  are  con- 
nected with  long  sheet-iron  receivers,  B,  provided 
with  loosely  fitted  lids,  so  that  the  gases  evolved 
during  the  distillation  may  have  free  vent  in  case  of 
their  taking  fire  from  the  overheating  of  the  retorts. 
Sections  of  a retort  and  receiver  are  shown  in  Fig.  21. 

The  retorts  being  charged  with  about  2 cwts.  of  the 
mixture,  are  then  heated  by  the  furnace,  and  at  a 
heat  short  of  redness  the  anthracene  distils  over  and 
condenses  in  the  receivers,  partly  in  the  form  of  a 
crystalline  cake,  and  partly  in  a light  sublimate  of 
a pale  yellow  colour.  The  impurities  are  left  in  the 
retort  combined  with  the  potash  as  a porous  black 
mass,  which  after  removal  readily  takes  fire  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  continues  to  burn  until  all 
the  carbon  is  consumed,  leaving  the  potash  in  the 


Fig.  20. 


Fig.  21. 


form  of  carbonate,  which  is  reconverted  into  caustic 
potash  for  use  in  subsequent  operations.  The  anthra- 
cene thus  obtained  is  ground  under  edge-runners 
and  placed  in  wooilen  trays,  which  are  aminged 
on  shelves  in  a drying  room. 

When  perfectly  diy  it  is  ready  to  be  submitted  to 
the  action  of  chlorine,  and  for  that  purpose  it  is 
phiced  in  about  3 cwt.  charges  in  an  oblong  leaden 


receptacle,  a (Fig.  22),  10  feet  in  length,  5 in  breadth, 
and  about  18  inches  deep,  supported  by  woodwork.  At 
each  end  of  the  apparatus  a door,  B B,  is^  fixed  with 
a screw  and  crossbar,  in  the  manner  of  a gas  retort  lid. 
The  anthracene  is  introduced  by  an  aperture,  C C, 
on  the  top  of  the  vessel,  which  is  closed  by  a leaden 
cover,  the  sides  of  w'hich  dip  into  a channel  formed 
round  the  opening,  filled  with  dead  oils  in  the  manner 
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of  a \v;,«er  lute,  see  section  Fig.  23,  which  also  serves  as 
asafety  valve  in  the  case  of  the  chlorine  beingadmitted 
too  rapidly.  The  apparatus  is  sujiported  by  iron 
plates,  under  which  steam  is  admitted  in  order  to 
assist  the  reaction.  The  chlorineis  admitted  from  either 
end  of  the  apparatus,  and  after  traversing  the  vessel 
the  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  excess  of  chlorine  are 
conducted  by  a leaden  pipe  from  the  other  end  into 

Fig.  22. 


Fig  23. 

another  similar  vessel  also  filled  with  anthracene, 
which  readily  takes  up  the  excess  of  chlorine.  The 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  then  conducted  into  a flue 
connected  with  a scrubber  filled  with  coke  and  sup- 
plied with  water,  which  condenses  the  gas,  the 
acid  thus  condensed  being  used  for  the  elimination 
of  chlorine.  As  soon  as  the  anthracene  in  the  first 
vessel  has  been  entirely  converted  into  chloranthra- 


Fig.  24. 


cene,  the  product  is  raked  out  from  the  doors  at  each 
end  into  wooden  tubs ; and  a fresh  charge  having 
been  introduced,  the  leaden  pipes  which  conduct  the 
chlorine  are  reversed,  the  chlorine  being  passed  over 
the  second  vessel.  The  e.xcessof  chlorine  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  after  traversing  the  first  vessel 
containing  the  new  charge,  escapes  as  before  into  the 
flues  connected  with  the  scrubber.  A sketch  show- 


ing the  two  vessels  connected  is  given  in  Fig.  24, 
the  wooden  supports  and  a portion  of  the  brickwork 
being  removed  for  clearness. 

In  the  production  of  chloranthracene  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  anthracene  oil  used  in  the  operation 
should  not  contain  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  pure 
anthracene,  as  the  impurities  associated  with  it 
are  necessary  for  its  solution  whilst  absorbing 
the  chlorine.  If  purer  anthra- 
cene were  employed  only  a 
partial  combination  would  be 
effected,  as  the  anthracene  re- 
maining undissolved  would  only 
be  superficially  attacked. 

AVhen  removed  from  the 
apparatus  the  chloranthracene 
presents  the  appearance  of  a 
black  sludge,  and  hardens  on 
cooling.  The  hydrochloric  acid 
associated  with  it  is  neutralized 
by  a solution  of  caustic  soda; 
and  when  heated  by  steam  the 
semi-fluid  mass  is  ladled  out 
into  bags,  which  are  submitted 
to  hydraulic  pressure  whilst  hot, 
until  the  oils  are  as  far  as  possible 
removed.  The  chloranthracene 
then  appears  as  brownish-yellow  crystalline  cake. 
This  is  further  purified  by  breaking  it  up  and  mixing 
it  with  naphtha,  pressing  it,  and  repeating  the  opera- 
tion once  or  twice,  until  the  substance  has  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a golden  yellow  friable  cake:  it  is 
then  crumbled  up  and  dried.  This  should  contain 
from  80  to  !)0  per  cent,  of  pure  chloranthracene. 

The  oils  which  exude  from  the  crude  chloranthra- 
cene are  distilled  with  lime  in  cast-iron  retorts ; and 
the  distillate  affords  a crude  anthracene  which  may 
be  purified  and  used  for  the  manufacture  of  chloran- 
thracene. 

The  next  step  in  the  manufacture  of  alizarin  is  the 
production  of  disulpho-anthraquinonic  acid. 
The  chloranthracene,  purified  as  above,  is 
heated  with  5 parts  by  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol 
in  cast-iron  pots  (Fig.  25) 
to  a temperature  of  160° 
C.  for  an  hour.  The  cast- 
iron  pots  employed,  a, 
are  about  2 feet  wide  and 
2^  feet  deep ; they  are 
cast  half  - closed  at  the 
top,  the  remaining  half 
being  covered  by  a semi- 
circular sheet  of  thick 
lead.  Fig.  26,  having  a 
small  opening  to  admit 
of  the  introduction  of  the  chloranthracene,  about  1 
cwt.  of  chloranthracene  forming  the  charge.  The 
gases  evolved  during  the  reaction  are  conveyed  to 
a scrubber  by  means  of  stoneware  pipes  fixed  in  a 
socket,  B,  cast  on  the  top  of  the  pot.  (Three  pots  tlius 
connected  are  shown  in  Fig.  27.)  A small  quantity 
of  anthraquinone  sublimes  into  these  pipes,  which 
is  at  times  scraped  out,  washed,  dried,  and  then 
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mixed  with  the  chloranthracene  for  use  in  other 
operations. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  see  first  that  the 
cl)loraiithracene  be  sufficiently  pure  and  dry,  and 
also  that  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  at  its  maximum  strength, 
otherwise  loss  will  result  from  the  boiling  over  of 
the  pots,  and  the  formation  of  other  products  than 
di.sulpho-anthraquinonic  acid.  After  the  heat  has 
been  raised  to  l(iO°C.  for  about  an  hour,  the  ve.ssel  and 
contents  are  allowed  to  cool  somewhat ; and  while 
still  fluid  and  having  the  appearance  of  coal  tar,  it  is 
ladled  out  into  copper  pails,  the  contents  of  which 
are  poured  into  large  rounds,  fitted  with  wooden 
stirrers,  hohling  about  10t)0  gallons.  These  rounds 
are  half-filled  with  water  and  the  washings  of  filters. 
Slaked  lime  is  added  till  the  liquor  is  neutral  to  test 
paper,  and  steam  being  introduced  the  liquid  is, 
whilst  being  continuously  stirred,  brought  to  the 
boil,  upon  which  a plug  having  been  withdrawn, 
the  thick  liquid  is  run  by  means  of  wooden  shoots 
on  to  the  filters  filaced  beneath  the  rounds. 


The  filters  are  formed  with  3-inch  deals,  and 
are  about  12  feet  square  and  2^  feet  in  depth. 
The  bottom  is  covered  with  a layer  of  smooth  bricks, 
supported  by  bricks  placed  edgeways  and  arranged 
in  channels,  so  as  to  afford  a free  exit  for  the  filtered 
liiiuor.  Small  pebbles,  about  the  size  of  peas,  are 
scattered  over  the  bricks  to  the  depth  of  about 
1 inch,  and  over  these  a layer  of  sand  2 inches  in 
thickness  is  spread.  A coarse  jute  canvas  is  then 
thrown  over  the  sand,  which  is  secured  in  its  place 
by  slight  wooden  frames,  the  edges  of  the  canvas 
being  tacked  to  the  sides  of  the  filter. 

At  the  centre,  underneath  the  filter,  is  fixed  a 
wrought-iron  pipe  to  carry  off  the  liquor.  This  pipe 
is  connected  with  a cylindrical  receiver  of  wrought 
iron,  capable  of  containing  about  lUOO  gallons,  and  ex- 
hausted by  means  of  an  air-pump.  A second  receiver 
is  also  connected  with  each  filter,  in  order  that 
whilst  one  is  being  emptied  the  other  may  be 
filling.  A glass  gauge  is  affixed  to  each  receiver 
to  indicate  the  state  of  the  contents.  AMien  the 


Fi«.  25.  Fig  27. 


receiver  is  full  the  vacuum  is  shut  off,  and  air  being 
admitted  by  a cock  on  the  top  of  the  apparatus,  the 
liquor  is  run  out  into  semicircular  evaiiorating  pans, 
which  are  from  20  to  30  feet  long  and  7 or  8 feet 
wide,  d'hese  jmns  are  formed  of  half-inch  iron 
plates,  flush-rivetted  on  the  inside  and  jacketed 
outside,  and  are  connected  with  the  steam  main. 
'I'hey  are  coated  on  the  outside  with  felt  and  set  in 
brickwork.  'I'lieir  tops  are  covered  with  wood-w'ork, 
in  the  centre  of  which  rises  a wooden  chimney 
carried  through  the  roof  of  the  building,  by  which 
the  steam  escapes  into  the  air. 

After  the  liquor  from  the  receivers  has  run  off 
into  the  jians  the  black  mud  left  on  the  filter  is 
taken  up  and  boiled  in  the  rounds  with  the  weak 
washings  of  former  operations.  'I'he  liquid  is  filtered 
through  the  vacuum  filters,  and  the  filtrate  is  con- 
ducted into  the  receivers  which  contained  the  first 
liquors,  the  weak  liquors  being  evaporated  with 
the  strong.  The  re.sidue  is  again  taken  up  into  the 
rounds  and  boiled  with  water,  the  liquid  as  before 
being  run  into  the  filters,  the  weak  liquors  being 


conducted  to  receivers  appropriated  to  them,  of 
similar  form  and  size  to  those  already  described. 
The  opei’ation  of  boiling  the  residues  wdth  water 
is  repeated  once  or  twice  until  the  soluble  calcic 
di-sulphanthraquinonate  is  washed  out,  the  w'eak 
liquors  being  used  as  above.  The  liquors  contain- 
ing tlie  calcic  di-sulphanthraquinonate  are  then  eva- 
porated to  about  one-third  of  their  volume,  when 
sufficient  soda  crystals  are  added  to  precipitate  the 
lime  as  carbonate,  the  sodium  salt  remaining  in 
solution.  AVhen  the  calcium  carbonate  has  settled 
the  liquor  is  drawn  off  and  evaporated  in  another 
pan  of  similar  construction,  until  the  liquid  contains 
about  25  per  cent,  of  diy  sodium  di-sulphanthraquino- 
nate.  'J’he  solution  is  then  drawn  off  and  stored  in 
open  cast-iron  tanks,  provided  with  a stopcock  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  off  the  contents  w'hen 
required. 

The  next  operation  of  the  manufacturer  is  the  con- 
version of  this  salt  into  sodium  alizarate. 

About  6 cw;s.  of  the  liquor  is  ]uit  into  a jacketed 
iron  vessel  heated  by  steam,  and  to  this  is  added 
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3 cwts.  of  caustic  soda,  previously  dissolved  in  a small 
quantity  of  water;  the  bulk  is  then  made  up  to  about 
150  gallons.  During  the  mixing  the  liquid  thickens, 
and  in  that  stite  is  run  into  a strong  wrought-iron 
vessel  (Fig.  28)  capable  of  bearing  a pressure  of  300 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  Fig.  28  shows  a drawing  of  the 
apparatus,  which  consists  of  ten  upright  tubes  con- 
nected with  a large  horizontal  tube : — a,  pipe  for 
discharging  the  contents  of  the  tube ; b,  pipe  used 
in  charging  the  apparatus  ; c,  stop  valve  closed  during 
operation  ; D,  cock  for  letting  off  superfluous  steam ; 
E,  cock  connected  with  the  steam  main.  The  front  of 
the  apparatus,  showing  the  door,  f,  for  cleaning  out,  is 
represented  in  Fig.  29.  The  mixture  is  heated  in 
this  vessel,  which  is  set  in  an  oven  heated  by 
flues  to  a temperature  of  about  1G0°  Centigrade,  a 
thermometer  and  pressure-gauge  being  used  to  regu- 
late the  temperature.  This  heat  is  continued  from 
eight  to  twelve  hours  or  more,  the  best  result  being- 


obtained  when  the  temperature  is  low  and  long  con- 
tinued. It  is  also  advantageous  to  introduce  a 
small  quantity  of  chlorate  of  potash  into  the  mixture 
before  heating,  as  a reduction  occurs  occasionally 
within  the  vessel,  anthraquinone  or  even  anthracene 
being  formed.  In  an  early  stage  of  this  operation 
an  intermediate  product  is  formed,  which  becomes 
converted  into  alizarin  by  continued  heating  with 
the  alkali.  Samples  are  taken  out  at  times,  which 
are  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  alizarin  precipitated 
by  an  acid.  The  filtered  liquor  is  then  rendered 
alkaline  by  potash  or  soda,  and  according  to  the 
diminution  of  the  violet  colour  produced  the  finish  of 
the  operation  is  determined.  The  conversion  being 
completed,  a cock  connected  with  the  apparatus  is 
opened,  and  the  product  is  then  forced  by  the  pressure 
of  the  steam  within  the  jian  into  an  iron  tank  placed 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  building.  As  soon  as  the  thick 
liquid  is  thus  expelled  the  surplus  steam  is  allowed  to 


Fig.  29. 


escape  by  opening  a cock  on  the  top  of  the  appa- 
ratus. Boiling  water  is  then  adiidtted  into  the  vessel, 
which  dissolves  all  that  may  have  adhcied  to  the 
sides,  and  the  steam  being  admitted,  the  washings 
are  forced  up  into  the  tank  containing  the  colour, 
which  prevent  the  liquid  from  setting  before 
it  is  precipitated.  On  the  floor  below  this  tank 
are  placed  wooden  backs  lined  with  lead,  which 
are  used  for  precipitating  the  alizarin  from  its 
alkaline  solution.  These  tanks  are  half  filled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  while  still  hot  the  alkaline 
liquor  is  slowly  added  until  the  acid  is  completely 
neutralized,  which  is  known  by  the  alteration  of 
colour  which  ensues  as  soon  as  an  excess  of  the  alka- 
line solution  is  added.  During  the  precipitation  large 
quantities  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  are  generated,  which 
are  conveyed  by  wooden  flues  into  the  open  air.  The 
liquid  is  continually  stirred  during  the  operation 
to  prevent  the  tanks  from  frothing  over.  When  the 
precipitation  is  complete  the  liquid  presents  a bright 
yellow  colour,  due  to  the  particles  of  alizarin,  which 


after  standing  a few  hours  settle  down.  The  super- 
natant liquor  having  been  drawn  off,  the  tanks  are 
filled  up  with  water,  and  well  boiled  by  means  of  a 
steam-pipe  until  the  precipitate  becomes  more  dense 
and  easy  to  filter.  The  filters  used  for  the  alizarin 
are  neaily  of  the  same  description  as  those  used  to 
filter  off  the  calcium  di-sulphanthraquinonate.  They 
are  provided  with  covers  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  dust,  and  calico  is  used  in  the  place  of  the  coarse 
canvas.  A cleaner  kind  of  filter  without  bricks  is 
also  used,  which  is  constructed  in  the  following 
manner : — Several  lengths  of  wood  2 inches  square, 
notched  at  intervals  on  the  under  side  to  allow  of 
the  free  escape  of  the  liquor,  are  placed  on  the  floor 
of  the  filter  at  distances  of  about  1 foot  a]:  art. 
Over  these  is  laid  a flooring  of  inch  boards  pierced 
with  numerous  small  holes,  and  over  the  flooring  is 
stretched  a piece  of  thick  felt,  such  as  is  used  for 
carpets ; over  the  felt  a sheet  of  calico  is  tacked  to 
the  sides  of  the  filter,  and  secured  in  its  place  by 
slight  wooden  frames.  These  filters  are  connected 
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with  an  exhausted  receiver  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  with  brick  bottoms. 

The  clear  liquors  being  drawn  through,  the  aliza- 
rin lying  on  the  filters  is  washed  with  hot  water, 
applied  by  an  india-rubber  hose,  having  a rose  jet  at 
its  extremity,  until  all  the  soluble  salts  are  removed. 
Tlie  liquors  run  from  the  receiver  into  a large  tank 
lined  with  lead  and  there  deposit  any  alizarin  the  hot 
water  may  have  dissolved,  which  is  afterwards  col- 
lected and  purified.  When  sufficiently  washed  the 
alizarin,  now  of  a bright  orange  yellow  colour,  is 
removed  from  the  filters  into  large  oaken  rounds, 
and  well  agitiited,  until  it  becomes  a thick  liquid. 
A sample  is  then  taken  out  and  tested  for  strength 
and  colour  in  the  following  manner. 

Ten  grammes  of  the  colour  to  be  tested  are  shaken 
up  with  water,  and  made  up  to  400  cubic  centimetres. 
10  grammes  of  the  standard  colour  are  also  made  up 
to  the  same  volume.  Some  glass  beakers,  each  con- 
taining an  equal  quantity  of  distilled  water,  are 
jilaced  in  a copper  water  bath  half  filled  with  water. 
To  these  beakers  are  added  different  portions  of  the 
colour  to  be  tested,  one  of  the  beakers  being  reserved 
for  the  standard  colour,  10  cc.  of  which  are  intro- 
duced therein.  A number  of  pieces  of  cloth  mor- 
danted in  stripes  with  alumina  and  iron,  and 
combinations  of  these  two,  are  soaked  in  water,  and 
a piece  of  equal  size  placed  in  each  beaker.  The 
vessel  is  then  heated  gradually  over  a gas  lamp  or 
sand  bath  for  about  an  hour,  until  it  comes  to  the 
boil,  the  pieces  of  cloth  being  well  stirred  during  the 
heating.  After  the  boiling  point  is  reached,  this 
temperature  is  kept  up  for  about  one  half  hour 
more,  when  the  pieces  of  cloth  are  removed  from  the 
beakers,  and  well  washed  in  distilled  water.  They 
are  then  soaped  in  a solution  containing  ^ oz.  of 
soap  to  the  gallon  of  distilled  water,  and  in  a few 
minut.s  are  taken  out,  well  washed,  and  dried.  The 
pieces  are  then  compared  with  the  standard,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  ne^'essary  to  bring  the  colour  to 
standard  strength  is  found  by  calculation.  After  the 
addition  of  the  water  the  colour  is  stirred  well  for 
about  an  jiour,  and  is  then  ready  to  be  drawn  off 
into  c.isks  for  use. 

Although  usually  styled  alizarin,  the  colour  made 
by  this  process  consists  mainly  of  anthrapurpurin, 
with  an  admixture  of  only  a small  jiroportion  of 
alizarin.  It  produces  a much  more  orange  shade 
with  alumina  mordants  than  alizarin,  and  is  on  that 
account  much  used  for  Turkey  red  dyeing.  A much 
larger  quantity  of  alizarin  may  be  produced  in  the 
colour  if  only  two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  are  used 
in  the  jdace  of  four  or  five.  As  yet,  however,  this 
h;i8  not  been  done,  on  account  of  the  loss  which  takes 
jilace  during  the  combination,  before  the  requisite 
temperature  for  the  formation  of  a mon-acid  anthra- 
quinone  is  jiroduced. 

The  i>rogress  of  the  operation  during  the  melting 
may  be  judged  by  taking  out  samples  from  time  to 
time,  dissolving  in  water,  adding  sulphuric  acid,  and 
noticing  the  quantity  of  flakes  thrown  down.  At 
first  these  are  few,  but  as  the  action  goes  on  the 
alizarin  is  formed,  and  the  precipitate  becomes  larger. 


Alizarin  may  be  distinguished  from  oxyan- 
thraquinone  monosulphonic  acid  by  its  solubibty  in 
ether,  the  latter  remaining  undissolvcd  when  the 
liquid  and  precipitate  are  agitated  with  ether  in  a 
test  tube.  The  crude  alizarin  precipitated  by  acids 
from  the  solution  of  the  “melt”  usually  requires 
some  purification  before  it  is  fit  for  use  in  dyeing. 
By  washing  with  water,  adhering  acid,  alkaline  salts, 
&c.,  are  removed,  and  also  some  of  the  o.xyanthra- 
quinone  monosuljihonic  acid.  Oxyanthraquinone 
and  anthraquinone,  however,  are  apt  to  be  present, 
and  to  remove  these  the  product  is  dissolved  in 
dilute  caustic  soda  ley  (free  from  alumina,  otherwise 
loss  ensues  from  the  production  of  alumina  lake). 
After  standing  some  houi-s  the  clear  portion  is  run 
off,  the  last  portions  being  filtered,  and  dilute  sul- 
2ihuric  acid  is  then  added  in  slight  excess,  so  as  to 
jiredijitate  a jiurified  alizarin.  A better  method  is 
to  add  calcium  chloride  solution  to  the  caustic  soda 
alizarin  solution,  a calcium  alizarin  lake  being  thrown 
down,  whilst  oxyanthraquinone  mostly  remains  in 
solution.  The  filtered  and  washed  lake  is  then 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  calcium 
chloride,  alizarin  being  regenerated. 

Auerbach  purifies  alizarin  by  dissolving  the  crude 
material  in  caustic  soda,  filtering,  and  passing  carbon 
dioxide  into  the  liquor.  A mixture  of  alizarin  and 
sodium  alizarate  is  iirecipitated.  This  is  then  col- 
lected, washed,  and  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  jirecipitated  alizarin  is  then  washed  on  calico 
filters  till  the  runnings  are  no  longer  acid,  and 
allowed  to  drain  thoroughly.  The  thick  mass  is 
then  2>laced  in  a closed  copjier  rotating  drum,  con- 
taining a stone  or  copper  ball ; the  alizarin  thus 
becomes  very  finely  divided,  the  whole  being  con- 
verted into  a thick  paste,  which  has  but  little  tendency 
to  subsidence,  an  inconvenient  jrhenomenon  often 
exhibited  by  the  crude  product,  and  leading  to  want 
of  uniformity  in  composition  of  the  contents  of  each 
keg  of  paste  made.  This  paste  is  then  packed  for 
the  market  in  glass  jars,  wooden  kegs,  or  zinc  boxes. 
It  usually  contains  lU  to  15  per  cent,  of  dry  alizarin. 
The  shade  varies  slightly,  some  varieties  having  a 
yellow  cast,  which  renders  them  more  suitable  for 
scarlets,  others  jiossessing  a violet  or  lilac  shade. 

Simultaneously  with  artificial  alizarin  at  least  three 
other  allied  produets  are  formed,  viz : — 

O.xyauthraquinone, Ci4H70.,(0H). 

Anlhi’aliavic  acid  (Perkin), 

AiiUira|mrpurin  (Pekkin),  isopurpuriu  ) p iiu/riin 
(AUEKBA.U), I ^14“5U2lUHf3- 

The  first  of  these  products  is  probably  formed  from 
mono-substitution  compounds  of  anthraquinone,  ^iro- 
duced  during  the  manufacturing  jirocess.  The 
second,  as  Perkin  has  shown,  is  isomeric  with 
alizarin.  The  third  body  was  supiiosed  for  some 
time  to  be  identical  with  the  puiqmrin  of  madder ; 
but  Perkin  has  recently  shown  that  it  is  only  isomeric 
therewith.  Auerbach  has  also  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion from  his  exiieriments. 

A colouring  matter  of  an  orange  tint  has  been 
prepared  from  anthracene ; this  is  also  an  anthra- 
i quinoue  derivative,  being  diamido-authraquinonc, 
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Ci^IIg(NIl2)^0,2.  Bcettger  prepares  this  substance 
by  acting  on  dinitro  anthraquinone  with  reducing 
agents,  such  as  sodium  stannite,  sodium  or  ammon- 
ium sulphydrate,  sodium  sulphide,  &c.,  the  action 
being  analogous  to  that  by  which  aniline  is  formed 
from  nitrobenzol  {cidc  article  Aniline), 

Ci4Ha(N02),02  + 6H2  = 4H,0  + Ci,Ha(NH.J  A- 

From  experiments  made  by  Al’Erhach,  Bcettger, 
and  Petersen,  it  seems  very  probable  that  this  body 
may  ultimately  turn  out  to  be  the  parent  of  a 
number  of  other  dyestuffs. 

Srringmuhl  has  extracted  a blue  colouring  matter 
from  the  bye  products  of  the  manufacture  of  alizarin  ; 
as  yet,  however,  this  substance  has  not  been  subjected 
to  much  study,  and  has  no  commercial  importance. 

COBAtT. — Cobalt,  French ; kobalt,  German.  Symbol 
Co.  Atomic  weight,  58'8 ; atomicity,  2,  3,  and  6. 

Ilistori/. — This  metal  was  not  known  until  within 
comparatively  recent  times.  It  had  been  supposed, 
from  the  beautiful  blue  colour  of  specimens  of 
ancient  glass  and  enamel,  such  as  the  tiles  of 
some  Roman  tesselated  pavements,  that  it  was 
known  in  very  early  times ; but  as  cobalt  has  never 
been  found  in  any  of  these,  and  since  it  has  also 
been  shown  by  Gmelin  that  a beautiful  blue  colour 
may  be  produced  in  glass  by  the  presence  of  oxide 
of  iron  or  oxide  of  copper  (as,  for  example,  the 
resplendent  colours  of  many  iron  and  glass-house 
slags),  it  appears  most  improbable  that  the  ancients 
were  acquainted,  even  empirically,  with  the  property 
of  cobalt  to  impart  a blue  colour  to  glass,  or  that 
they  ever  used  any  cobalt  mineral  for  that  purpose. 

The  Bohemian  and  Saxon  miners,  about  the  four- 
teenth or  fifteenth  century,  seem  to  have  been  often 
disa2ipointed  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  copper  and 
other  metals  useful  to  them,  finding  in  their  stead  a 
mineral  then  useless,  and  which  often  deluded  them 
with  the  hope  of  valuable  ore.  They  gave  to  the 
mineral  the  name  of  kobalt,  comparing  it  to  Kobalus, 
a supposed  malicious  sprite,  which  in  their  supersti- 
tion they  supposed  to  haunt  the  mines  and  destroy 
their  works,  giving  them  much  annoyance;  it  ajipears 
even  to  have  been  customary  to  introduce  into  the 
church  service  a prayer  for  the  protection  of  the 
miners  from  “ kobalts  and  spirits.” 

In  course  of  time  it  was  discovered  that  this 
mineral  imjiarted  a fine  blue  colour  to  glass;  and 
after  having  been  used  for  this  jnirpose  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  it  in  1733  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  celebrated  Swedish  chemist,  Brandt,  who 
obtained  from  it  a new  “semi-metal,”  as  he  described 
it,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  cobalt. 

Lehmann  in  1761  wrote  a very  complete  account 
of  this  body,  and  the  discovery  of  Brandt  was 
subsequently  confirmed  by  Berg.man  about  1780. 
It  has  since  been  examined  by  Tessaert  (Ann.  de 
Chim.  xxviii.  101),  byTiiENARD  (ibid.  xlii.  210),  and 
by  Prout  (ibid.  lx.  260). 

Natural  Ili.'itoni. — Cobalt  occurs  in  nature  usually 
in  association  with  the  ores  of  nickel,  copper,  and 
bismuth,  and  also  occasionally  with  manganese.  It 
is  found  in  the  metallic  state  in  some  S2>ecimens  of 


meteoric  iron,  varying  in  quantity  from  2 to  Od 
per  cent. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  minerals: — 

Smaltiue. — Arsenical  cobalt  or  tin  white  cobalt  is 
one  of  the  most  plentiful  of  the  cobalt  minerals,  and 
occurs  chiefly  associated  with  the  ores  of  bismuth, 
nickel,  and  cojiper,  at  Schneeberg  in  Saxony,  at 
Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia,  and  at  AVittichen,  Siegen, 
Saalfeld,  and  Mansfeld.  It  is  the  most  frequently- 
occurring  English  mineral,  and  is  found  in  this 
country  at  Iluel  Sparnon,  near  Redruth,  and  also  at 
Dolcoath  and  Ilerland,  all  in  Cornwall. 

It  is  of  a tin-white  colour,  inclining  when  massive 
to  steel-grey,  and  occurs  in  crystals  of  the  cubic 
system,  which  are  frequently  fissured  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  also  in  reticulated,  botryoidal,  stalactitic, 
and  amoiqihous  forms.  At  Riechelsdorf,  in  Hesse, 
its  veins  are  inclosed  in  cupriferous  shale,  and  the 
net-like  variety  from  Joachimsthal  is  frequently 
imbedded  in  calcareous  spar. 

Its  composition  is  that  of  cobalt  arsenide,  CoAs,, 
in  which,  however,  the  cobalt  is  often  moi-e  or  less 
reidaced  by  iron,  nickel,  and  copper.  The  follow- 
ing analyses  are  by  Stro.meyer  (o)  and  by  Varren- 
TRAP  (/;) : — 


(a)  Riechelsdorf.  (6)  Tunaberg. 

Cobalt, 20-31  per  cent 23-44  per  cent. 

Arsenic, 74-21  “ ....  60-46  “ 

Iron, 3-42  “ ....  49.0  “ 

Copper, -15  “ ....  — “ 

Sulpbur, -88  “ ....  -90  “ 


Before  the  blow-jiipe  it  emits  copious  arsenical 
fumes,  and  gives  a blue  bead  with  borax  or  micro- 
cosmic  salt.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  cobaltiue 
by  the  absence  of  any  distinct  cleavage.  It  dissolves 
in  nitric  acid,  usually  giving  a pink  solution. 

Cobaltiue. — Cobalt  glance,  or  bright  white  cobalt, 
is  the  next,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  mineral, 
since  it  is  this  that  forms  the  bulk  of  the  cobalt  ores 
of  commerce. 

It  is  met  with,  in  large  distinctly-pronounced 
crystals  belonging  to  the  cubic  system,  at  'run-iberg 
and  Ilakansbi),  in  Sweden,  and  at  Skutterrud  in 
Rorway.  It  occurs  abundantly  in  mica  slate  at 
AVehna  in  Sweden,  less  frequently  at  Querbach 
in  Silesia,  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Just  and 
St.  Austell  in  Cornwall.  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  smaltiue  by  its  inferior  specific  gravity  and 
reddi.sh  hue ; also  by  its  lamellar  structure,  its  more 
distinct  cleavage,  and  by  its  requiring  considerably 
greater  heat  to  drive  off  the  arsenic.  The  colour 
is  silver  or  yellowish-white,  tinged  with  red. 

Its  conqiosition  is  that  of  a combined  arsenide  and 
sulphide  of  cobalt,  CoAsS.  The  following  are 
analyses  of  it  by  Stromeyer  («)  and  Klaproth 
Q)  and  6-)  : — 


(a)  SKUTTtRUD. 

(6)  Tukabeao. 

(c)  Tunabkro. 

Per  Cent. 

33-10 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

44-00 

43-47 

49-00 

65-00 

20  08 

6-66 

-50 

3 23 
•12 

5-66 

2 02 

•5) 

I 
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En/tlinte,  or  Cohalt  Bloom,  is  a niinersl  usually 
found  with  the  above,  and  probably  a product  of 
their  oxidation  under  the  influence  of  air  and  water. 
It  occurs  as  pejich-coloured  incrustations,  giving  a 
green  streak,  and  it  has  the  composition  of  a hydrated 
arseniate  of  cobalt,  Coj.^s.jOjj.Sll^O,  and  is  found 
abundantly  at  Schnceberg,  Siialfeld,  and  Riechelsdorf. 

Pi/ro/uxile,  the  black  oxide  of  manganese,  is  often 
found  to  contain  about  5 per  cent,  of  cobalt,  probably 
as  peroxide. 

Skutterudite,  a sesquiarsenide  of  cobalt,  Co.^As^, 
has  been  found  at  f-ku  terud,  in  the  parish  of  IModuiu, 
Norway,  and  analyzed  by  Scheekeu  and  Wohlek. 

Mixjiickcl,  the  ordinary  arsenical  pyrites,  sometimes 
contains  upwards  of  2 per  cent,  of  cobalt. 

Coh(dl  pi/rifes,  Co.,Sj,  also  occurs  in  grey  octohedra. 

Nearly  all  the  minerals  of  cobalt  occur  in  crystal- 
line slates  or  other  metamorphic  rocks,  either  in 
cmbeilded  crystals  reticulated  or  finely  dis])crsed ; 
and  the  value  of  the  ores  varies  extremely,  and  not 
only  depends  upon  the  percentage  amount  of  cobalt, 
but  on  their  freedom  from  other  metals,  excepting 
nickel,  and  the  presence  of  the  latter  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  make  its  separation  remunerative. 

Me  TAEi.ur.GY. — This  metal  is  never  used  in  the 
arts  in  the  metallic  state,  so  that  its  metallurgy  is 
completely  confined  to  laboratory  processes. 

d’o  obtain  it,  the  oxide  obtained  by  any  of  the 
processes  given  further  on  is  first  purified.  It  is 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
cobalt  separated  by  addition  of  nitrite  of  jiotassium 
solution  to  the  neutralized  solution  of  cobalt.  Upon 
allowing  to  stand  a yellow  precipitate  settles,  which, 
after  being  washed,  is  dissolved  in  acid,  and  the 
cobalt  precipitated  as  oxide  by  addition  of  an  alkali, 
or  as  oxalate  by  oxalate  of  ammonium. 

ITie  purified  oxide  thus  obtained  is  dried  and  mixed 
into  a paste  with  oil,  and  inclosed  in  a charcoal  lined 
plumbago  crucible,  which  is  covered,  well  luted,  and 
then  strongly  heated  in  a forge  fire.  The  oxide  is 
thus  reduced,  and  the  metal  fuses  to  a button  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible.  This  button  is  a carbide  of 
cobalt  analogous  to  cast  iron. 

Chemically  pure  cobalt  may  be  obtained  from 
purpureo-cobaltic  chloride,  a compound  ammonium 
Sidt,  which  is  easily  obtained  pure.  It  is  first  ignited, 
and  the  cobalt  chloride  which  then  remains  is  heated 
to  redness  in  a current  of  hydrogen. 

Ignition  of  the  o.xalate  in  a well-covered  crucible 
lined  with  lime,  also  affords  a very  ready  means  of 
obtaining  this  metal  in  a pure  state.  'I'o  obtain  it 
fuseil,  however,  it  must  be  heated  to  t«'ie  highest 
possible  tcmperfiture  attainable  by  a forge  fire. 

Properties. — Pure  cobalt  is  of  a gi’ey  colour  with  a 
shade  of  red,  and  is  by  no  means  brilliant.  Its  texture 
varies  according  to  the  temperature  enqdoyed  in 
fusing  it ; sometimes  it  is  compo.sed  of  plates,  some- 
times of  small  fibres  adhering  to  each  other.  It  is 
very  hard,  and  nearly  as  infusible  as  iron.  Like  iron 
it  is  attracted  by  the  magnet  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, but  loses  this  property  upon  moderate  heating. 
It  can  be  magnetised  permanently,  and  Toi  ii.i.et 
stites  that  this  m:  gujtism  is  not  destroyed  by  a red 
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heat.  It  cannot  be  fused  in  presence  of  charcoal 
without  taking  up  some  of  the  latter,  and  forming  a 
compound  analogous  to  cast  iron. 

By  reducing  the  oxalate  in  a crucible  lined  with 
lime,  Deville  states  that  he  obtained  a metal  which, 
when  drawn  into  wire,  was  so  remarkably  tenacious 
as  to  be  twice  as  strong  as  a similar  iron  wire. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature  cobalt  is  permanent 
in  the  air,  acquiring  only  a superficial  tarnish,  and  it 
is  also  unacted  on  by  water.  But  if  heated  to  redness 
in  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted 
into  the  oxide,  the  powder  of  which  is  at  first  blue, 
but  becomes  gradually  deeper  in  colour  and  at  last 
black,  being  then  the  peroxide,  Co^Og,  or  the  proto- 
sesquioxide,  CogO^,  according  to  the  temperature 
employed. 

If  very  strongly  heated  the  metal  burns  in  the  air 
with  a reddish  flame,  and  at  a red  heat  it  decomposes 
the  vapour  of  water. 

Hydrochloric  and  dilute  sulphuric  acids  slowly  dis- 
solve it,  forming  the  chloride  and  sulphate  respectively. 
Nitric  acid  acts  violently  upon  it,  forming  the  nitrate. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  metal  is  7‘834  (Tuunei;), 
but  has  been  veiy  variously  stated,  and  its  spiecific 
heat  is  T0G96  (Regnault). 

Alloys. — When  alloyed  with  gold  a dark  yellow 
mass  is  obtained,  which  is  very  brittle  when  the 
cobalt  is  pres,  nt  in  considerable  proportion ; but 
even  with  less  than  2 per  cent,  of  cobalt  the  I'esult- 
ing  alloy  is  still  brittle  (Hatchett). 

Silver  does  not  alloy  with  cobalt,  but  when  the  two 
are  fused  together  a layer  of  cobalt  is  obtained  con- 
taining a little  silver,  and  also  one  of  silver  rendered 
brittle  by  the  presence  of  a small  quantity  of  cobalt. 

AVith  zinc,  lead,  and  bismuth,  cobalt  does  not 
exhibit  any  tendency  to  alloy ; but  with  iron  a hard 
somewhat  tough  alloy  results,  and  with  tin  a ductile 
metal  is  obtained,  which  has  a violet  tinge. 

With  platinum  a fusible  alloy  is  obtained,  and 
with  mercury  a silver  white  amalgam. 

Oxides. — There  arc  two  well-known  basic  oxides 
of  cobalt,  the  jirotoxide,  CoO,  and  the  peroxide  or 
sesquioxide,  CogOg.  The  protosesquioxide,  CogO^, 
is  also  a very  definite  body.  It  is  here  worthy  of 
note  that  these  oxides  present  a singular  analogy  to 
the  oxides  of  iron,  and  this  analogy  is  noticeable  in 
many  other  of  the  compounds,  jiroperties,  and  reac- 
tions of  this  metal. 

The  proto.xide  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  carbon- 
ate out  of  contact  w’ith  the  air  in  a well  luted 
crucible,  when  it  is  obtained  as  a greenish  grey 
powder,  which  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  forming 
the  common  cobaltous  salts.  All  the  definite  salts 
of  cobalt  correspond  to  this  oxide. 

By  addition  of  potash  to  a solution  of  any  of  these 
salts,  a blue  precipitate  of  a basic  sidt  is  thrown  down, 
which,  if  protected  from  the  air,  changes  immedi- 
ately upon  heating,  or  upon  standing  for  some  time, 
to  a dingy  red  colour,  becoming  converted  into  the 
hydrated  protoxide.  But  if  exjiosed  to  the  air  the 
blue  precipitate  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  slowdy 
converted  into  the  j)croxide,  acquiring  a greenish 
grey  colour.  The  rose-coloured  hydrated  protoxide 
6(3 
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also  absorbs  oxy^jen  rapidly  upon  admission  of  air. 
The  precipitate  obstinately  retains  portions  of  alkali. 

The  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  is  obtained  bj^  passing 
chlorine  through  a solution  in  which  the  hydrated 
protoxide  is  suspended.  Cobalt  chloride  is  formed, 
and  the  peroxide  remains  as  a black  powder. 

SCoHjOj  + CI2  = C0CI2  + C0.2O3  + 3II2O. 

It  can  also  be  obtained  by  adding  solution  of 
bleaching  powder  to  a solution  of  a salt  of  cobalt. 

There  are  three  other  o.xides  of  cobalt  intermediate 
between  the  protoxide  and  peroxide,  viz.,  COjjO^, 
COj.Oj.,  and  Co^Og  ; but  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  one,  which  is  a definite  body  obtained  by  igni- 
tion of  cobaltous  nitrate,  they  are  unimportant. 

Commercial  Oxide  of  Cohalt. — For  commercial  pur- 
poses the  oxide  is  obtained  by  one  or  other  of  the 
following  processes  : — - 

1.  The  speiss  obtained  by  smelting  the  ore  is  first 
powdered,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  or  hydrochloric 
or  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is  evaporated 
to  a small  volume  to  separate  the  bulk  of  the  arsenic 
as  arsenious  acid,  and  then  diluted  and  decanted 
from  that  substince.  It  has  next  to  be  treated 
(being  still  acid)  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  long 
as  any  jjrecipitate  is  thrown  down.  After  filtration 
the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  expelled  by 
boiling,  and  carbonate  of  soda  added  while  the  liquid 
is  still  warm.  The  cobalt,  nickel,  and  iron  thus  pre- 
cipitated are  digested  (after  being  well  washed)  in  a 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  added  in  excess.  The  ferric 
oxide  is  dissolved  by  the  oxalic  acid,  while  the 
O'calates  of  nickel  and  cobalt  are  left  insoluble. 
These  are  then  well  washed,  dissolved  by  digestion 
with  warm  aqueous  ammonia,  and  the  solution 
allowed  to  stand  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  days. 
The  greater  part  of  the  oxalate  of  cobalt  is  retained 
in  solution  as  the  ammonia  evaporates,  but  the  whole 
of  the  nickel  is  precipit.ited  and  carries  with  it  a little 
of  the  cobalt,  which,  however,  may  be  recovered  by 
redissolving  the  j>recipitate  in  ammonia  and  repeat- 
ing the  exposure.  The  ammoniacal  solution  of 
oxalate  of  cobalt  thus  obtained  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  ignited  in  the  air  to  obtain  the  oxide.  This 
process,  devised  by  L.tUGiEU,  gives  the  oxide  almost 
entirely  pure. 

2.  BEiiTHiER,  to  shorten  the  process  of  passing 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  above  process,  recom- 
mends that  carbonate  of  potash  be  added  to  the 
liquid  in  small  successive  quantities  as  long  as  the 
precipitate  consists  of  iron.  At  first  it  is  white  from 
presence  of  arseiiiate  of  iron,  and  if  there  be  not 
enough  iron  in  solution  to  precipitate  all  the  arsenic 
in  this  form,  some  solution  of  ferric  chloride  must 
be  added  to  slight  excess.  By  careful  addition  of 
the  carbonate  of  potash  the  iron  must  be  exactly 
removed. 

The  bismuth  and  copper  are  then  removed  by 
passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  acidified 
liquid,  this  process  now  requiring  much  less  time  ; 
and  the  liquid,  which  contains  the  nickel  and  cobalt 
free  from  iron,  is  treated  for  their  separation  by  any 
of  the  methods  given. 


3.  Another  process  recommended  by  Liebig  foi 
the  treatment  of  arsenical  ores,  depends  ujion  the 
stability  of  the  sulphate  of  cobalt.  The  finely 
divided  and  well  roasted  ore  is  added  in  small  por- 
tions to  three  times  its  weight  of  bisulphate  of 
potash,  fused  in  an  earthen  crucible  or  iron  pot. 
The  pastj^  mass  thus  obtained  is  then  strongly  heated 
till  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  are  no  longer  given  off, 
and  then  it  is  poured  out.  When  cool  it  is  broken 
up  and  boiled  with  water,  and  the  solution,  after 
removal  of  the  insoluble  arseniate  of  iron  and  nickel 
oxide,  is  treated  with  sulphuretted  h}  di-ogen  to 
separate  copper,  bismuth,  and  antimony.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  filtered  off,  and  then  carbonate  ot  soda 
added  to  the  filtrate  to  precipitate  the  cobalt.  This 
precipitate,  upon  ignition  in  the  air,  gives  oxide  of 
cobalt ; but  it  is  liable  to  be  contaminated  with 
nickel,  because  the  sulphate  of  nickel  is  not  easily 
decomposed,  and  in  presence  of  sulphate  of  potasli 
still  less  easily.  Care  should  be  taken  that  there  is 
an  excess  of  iron  present  during  the  fusion,  over 
that  required  to  combine  with  all  the  arsenic,  other- 
wise arseniate  of  cobalt  will  be  formed,  and  cause 
loss  of  that  metal  by  not  dissolving  when  the  mass 
is  treated  with  water. 

4.  WbiiLEu’s  method  for  obtaining  cobalt  from 
arsenical  ores  consists  in  fusing  the  powdered  ore 
with  six  times  its  weight  of  a mixture  of  carbonate 
of  potash  or  soda  and  sulphur  in  equal  quantities. 
The  temperature  is  not  raised  high  enough  to  fuse 
the  sulphide  of  cobalt  produced.  The  arsenic  and 
sulphur  combine  with  the  potassium,  forming  a 
soluble  sulpharsenite  which,  on  being  treated  sub- 
sequently with  water,  is  wa.shed  out.  After  this 
washing  the  residue  is  again  fused  with  the  mixture 
and  again  exhausted  with  water,  to  further  remove 
the  arsenic,  and  the  product  thus  obtained  is  dis- 
solved in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  and  treated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  removes  copper,  bis- 
muth, and  any  remaining  arsenic.  Then  it  is  filtered, 
and  the  filtered  liquid  treated  for  the  separation  of 
the  cobalt  from  the  accompanying  iron,  nickel,  &c. 

5.  Wackexkodek  gives  a process  for  the  pre- 
paration of  cobalt  from  cobaltiferous  manganese. 
The  ore  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  passed  through  the  solution 
to  precipitate  coi^per  and  other  metals ; the  liquid 
is  then  precipitated  with  an  alkaline  sulphide,  and 
the  precipitate  digested  with  cold  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  dissolves  the  sulphides  of  iron,  zinc,  and 
manganese,  but  leaves  the  cobalt  and  nickel. 

Manufacture.  — On  a large  scale,  the  process 
adopted  for  the  manufacture  of  cobalt  oxide  is 
usually  a modification  of  that  recommended  by 
Behtiiieh.  The  finely  powdered  and  well  roasted 
cobalt  speiss  is  dissolved  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  iron  and  arsenic  precipitated  together,  as 
described  in  2,  by  the  gradual  addition  of  milk  of 
lime.  The  liquid  is  run  off  from  the  precipitate, 
treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  again  run 
off  the  precipitated  sulphides,  and  the  cobalt  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  careful  addition  of  solution  of 
bleaching  pow'der. 
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The  o.xiile  possesses  the  property  of  imparting  an 
intense  azure  blue  colour  to  gliuss  and  most  viti’i- 
fiable  bodies,  and  that  to  so  great  an  extent  that 
pure  white  glass  is  rendered  sensibly  blue  by  the 
addition  of  i oxide,  while 

part  communicates  a perceptible  azure  tint. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  property  that  the  | 
oxiele  is  used  in  the  potteries,  and  by  enamellers 
and  glassmakers,  as  a blue  pigment  for  their  glazes. 
For  this  purpose  they  mix  it  in  proportions  varying 
according  to  the  tint  required  with  a vitrifiable  flux, 
and  apply  it  to  their  wares  mixed  with  some  adhesive 
material.  A formula  for  a blue,  known  in  the  pot- 
teries as  china  blue  or  royal  smalts,  is — 


Oxide  of  Cdbult 1 part. 

I’earl  ash  (free  Irom  iron), 1 “ 

White  felspar  (groimd), 8 “ 


When  the  painted  articles  are  subjected  to  a heat 
strong  enough,  the  flux  melts  and  dissolves  the  oxide 
of  cobalt,  acquiring  a blue  colour. 

A black  colour,  used  by  enamel  painters,  is 
obtained  by  calcining  oxide  of  cobalt  with  borax, 
and  mixing  the  black  ma.ss  thus  obtained  with 
very  flnely  powdered  black  oxide  of  manganese. 
A\'hen  fused  the  mass  is  deep  black.  A mixture  of 
manganese  and  cobalt  oxides  is  sometimes  used  by 
glass  makers  to  make  a goofl  black  glass. 

I’liiNCii’AL  Co.Mi>oi,’NDS. — Cobalt  forms  two  classes 
of  compounds  corresponding  to  the  two  basic  oxides, 
namely,  cobaltous  compounds,  corresjjonding  to  CoO, 
and  cobaltic,  corresponding  to  Co^O^.  Of  these  the 
cobaltous  compounds  aie  by  far  the  most  stable,  and 
also  most  numerous,  and  to  this  class  belong  all  the 
ordinary  salts  of  cobalt. 

('olxiltoii.t  Sails  are  red  when  containing  water  of 
hydration,  but  blue  when  anhydrous.  Their  solu- 
tions are  of  a light  red  colour  when  not  too  concen- 
trated, and  this  colour  they  exhibit  even  when 
considerably  diluted.  They  redden  litmus  paper. 
With  the  exception  of  the  sulphate  they  are  all 
decomposed  at  a moderate  red  heat. 

The  chloride  is  formed  when  cobalt  is  heated  to 
burning  in  chlorine  gas.  The  anhydrous  salt  thus 
obtained  forms  blue  crystalline  pearly  scales,  which 
exhibit  but  little  tendency  to  dissolve  in  water  and 
are  gre;isy  to  the  touch.  They  absorb  water  from 
the  air,  changing  to  red,  and  then  dissolve  readily. 
The  cldoride  may  also  be  obtained,  crystallized  in 
rose  red  hydrated  crystals,  by  dissolving  the  metal 
or  any  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporating 
the  solution,  d’hese  crystals  are  not  deliquescent, 
and  when  heated  partially  decompose,  giving  off 
Jiydrochloric  acid  and  leaving  a greenish  blue  mass, 
su]>po.se<l  by  IlEitZEUt’S  to  be  an  o.xy-chloride;  and 
this  upon  further  heating  yields  a sublimate  of  the 
anhydrous  chloride,  and  leaves  an  oxidized  residue. 

When  very  concentrated,  the  colour  of  cobalt 
chloride  solution  is  blue;  but  when  more  dilute  it 
is  ro.se  red,  which  upon  heating  or  upon  addition  of 
concentmted  hydrochloric  acid,  absolute  alcohol,  or 
any  dehydrating  agent,  changes  to  blue.  In  dilute 
solutions  the  colour  is  a delicate  rose  pink,  and  it  is 
perceptible  even  when  the  solution  is  very  dilute. 


Sjimpathetic  Inks. — The  dilute  solution  of  the 
chloride  forms  a “ sympathetic  ink.”  Writing  upon  a 
piece  of  white  paper  with  it  the  characters  are  prac- 
tically invisible,  but  upon  applying  heat  to  the  paper 
they  appear  of  an  intense  blue  colour,  due  to  the 
production  of  the  anhydrous  Siilt,  or  an  isomeric 
modification.  Upon  cooling  the  writing  gradually 
fa  les,  from  the  reproduction  of  the  original  h drated 
Sivlt.  The  heat  applied  must  not  be  too  great,  or 
the  salt  will  decompose  and  appear  of  a black 
colour,  which  w'Ul  not  disappear  again. 

If  desired,  the  colour  can  be  modified.  Thus, 
addition  of  a small  quantity  of  an  iron  or  nickel 
salt  will  cause  the  writing  to  appear  green  instead 
of  blue.  Zinc  sulphate  gives  a red  colour,  and 
copper  sulphate  a yellow.  By  using  suitable  solu- 
tions wdiat  are  called  magic  landscapes  are  produced, 
which  are  invisible,  but  upon  applying  a gentle 
heat  appear  in  their  projier  colours. 

The  bromide  and  iodide  give  analogous  chromatic 
phenomena. 

Detection. — Cobalt  in  solution  is  detected  by  the 
following  reactions : — 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  acid  solutions  produces 
no  precipitate. 

Sulphide  of  ammonium  in  alkaline  or  neutral 
solutions  gives  a black  precipitate,  the  formation  of 
which  is  much  facilitated  by  the  addition  of  chloride 
of  ammonium.  The  precipitate  is  only  dissolved 
with  gi-eat  difficulty  by  hydrochloric  acid,  but  easily 
by  warm  nitro-hydrochloric. 

Totash  and  soda  precipitate  blue  basic  salts,  which 
upon  boiling  turn  pale  red  or  become  discoloured 
by  absorption  of  oxygen.  Tlie  precipitate  is  in- 
soluble in  excess,  but  carbonate  of  ammonia  gives  a 
violet  solution  either  witli  the  basic  salt  or  the  red 
hydrate. 

Ammonia  produces  a blue  basic  precipitate  in  ex- 
cess, which  readily  dissolves,  forming  a red  solution, 
which  on  exposure  to  the  air  becomes  violet. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  precipitates  the  green 
cobalt  salt,  which  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  gives  a brownish  white 
precij)itate  of  cobaltous  cyanide,  easily  soluble  in 
excess.  From  this  solution  acids  precipitate  it  again. 
When,  however,  the  solution  of  cyanide  is  boiled 
after  addition  of  a drop  or  two  of  hydrochloric  acid 
(to  liberate  prussic  acid),  the  cyanide  of  cobalt  is 
converted  into  cobalticyanide  of  potassium.  Addition 
of  acid  docs  not  now  produce  a precipitate. 

Tartaric  (or  citric)  acid  and  then  ammonia  in  excess 
gives  a solution  which  on  addition  of  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  turns  deep  yellowish  red,  or  when  veiy 
dilute,  rose  coloured. 

Carbonate  of  baryta  does  not  precipitate  cobalt, 
but  if  bromine  water  in  excess  be  first  added,  the 
whole  of  the  cobalt  is  precipitated  as  peroxide  after 
standing  for  some  time. 

Nitrite  of  piTfiish  added  in  excess  to  tlie  solut'on 
rendered  acid  with  acetic  acid  produces  upon  stand- 
ing in  a warm  place  a yellow  crystalline  precipitate; 
quickly  in  concentrated,  only  slowly  in  dilute  solu- 
tions. This  i^recipitate  is  soluble  in  water,  but  not 
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ill  solutions  of  potassium  salt.s  or  in  alcohol.  This 
is  a very  cliaracteristic  reaction. 

In  the  borax  bead  compounds  of  cobalt  dissolve 
to  a clear  deep  azure  blue  glass,  either  in  the  inner 
or  outer  blowpipe  flame.  This  reaction  is  very 
delicate  and  characteristic.  With  too  much  cobalt 
the  colour  approaches  black. 

With  carbonate  of  soda  on  charcoal  before  the 
blowpipe,  cobalt  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 
The  solution  of  the  globules  in  nitric  acid  is  pink. 

Separation. — The  separation  of  cobalt  from  other 
metals  presents  considerable  difficulty,  particularly 
from  nickel, ‘with  which  it  is  not  only  closely  allied, 
but  also  often  associated. 

Cobalt  is  found  with  iron,  nickel,  manganese,  zinc, 
and  other  members  of  this  group,  in  the  precipitate 
produced  in  an  alkaline  solution,  which  has  pre- 
viously been  treated  in  an  acid  condition  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  which  will  have  removed  any 
copper,  tin,  bismuth,  arsenic,  &c.,  that  might  have 
been  present. 

The  precipitate  produced  by  the  sulphide  of  am- 
monium, which  will  be  black  if  it  contain  cobalt  (or 
nickel  or  iron),  is  dissolved  in  warm  nitro-hydro- 
chloric  acid,  and  freed  from  sulphuric  acid  by  addi- 
tion of  barium  chloride.  It  is  then  neutralized  and 
digested  with  carbonate  of  barium.  The  aluminic, 
ferric,  and  chromic  oxides  thus  precipitated  will 
carry  down  traces  of  nickel  and  cobalt  if  a sufficient 
quantity  of  ammonium  chloride  be  not  added.  From 
the  filtrate  the  cobalt  is  jrrecipitated  with  nitrite  of 
potiissium.  To  perform  this  operation  it  is  neces- 
sary firist  to  evaporate  the  solution  to  a small  bulk, 
and  neutralize  it  with  caustic  potash.  A solution  of 
nitrite  of  potassium  having  been  neutralized,  or  ren- 
dered slightly  acid  by  addition  of  acetic  acid,  is  then 
added  to  the  cobalt  solution  and  the  whole  allowed 
to  stand  for  two  days,  during  which  a yellow  preci- 
pitate separates.  Any  precipitate  that  appears  at 
once  is  removed  by  dropping  in  acetic  acid.  The 
yellow  compound,  the  ])otassio-ni  trite  of  cobalt,  is 
then  filtered  off,  and  to  the  filtrate  more  nitrite  of 
potassium  is  added,  to  see  if  any  further  quantity  of 
the  cobalt  precipitate  is  produced.  Fresknius  and 
II.  Rose  state  that  this  is  by  far  the  most  exact 
method  of  separating  cobalt. 

Another  method  that  may  be  adopted,  when  no 
manganese  is  present,  is  to  take  the  solution  filtei’ed 
from  the  precipitate  produced  by  barium  carbonate, 
and  to  add  to  it  an  excess  of  bromine  w'ater  (or 
else  saturate  it  with  chlorine).  It  must  be  very 
dilute,  not  more  than  a gramme  of  cobalt  to  3(J0  c.c. 
of  water.  Some  freshly  precipitated  carbonate  of 
barium  is  then  added,  and  upon  .standing  the  whole 
of  the  cobalt  is  separated  as  jieroxide,  and  may  be 
estimated  by  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  pro- 
ceeding as  below,  after  separating  the  barium  by 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  Traces  of  cobalt  are 
usually  left  behind  with  the  nickel.  •> 

Estimation. — When  a salt  of  cobalt  is  precipitated 
with  potiish  the  precipitate  invariably  carries  with  it 
a poition  of  alkali,  from  which  it  cannot  be  freed 
either  by  boiling  or  washing.  Hence  it  is  impossible 


! to  use  this  precipitate  for  estimating  cobalt.  For 
even  if  it  be  reduced  in  a current  of  hydrogen  to 
the  metallic  state,  the  alkali  cannot  even  then  be 
removed  by  boiling  with  water  (FresenIus).  AVhen, 
also,  the  sulphide  of  cobalt  is  ignited  with  excess  of 
sulphur  in  a current  of  hydrogen,  the  residue  has  a 
variable  composition,  according  to  the  temperature 
employed. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sulphate  is  a very 
stable  salt,  not  easily  decomposed  by  heat,  and  the 
metal  itself  is  easily  obtained  by  ignition  of  the  oxide 
or  chloride  in  a current  of  hydrogen.  The  residue 
left  on  ignition  of  the  nitrate  is  also  a very  definite 
compound,  corresponding  to  the  formula  CojO^. 

Hence  the  most  satisfactory  methods  for  the 
estimation  of  cobalt  are  the  three  following : — 

1 . Having  separated  the  cobalt  from  other  metals, 
and  having  it  in  solution  as  nitrate  or  chloride, 
evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness  and  ignite  the 
residue  in  a stream  of  hydrogen  to  a very  intense 
heat,  and  after  cooling  in  the  gas  w'eigh  the  metal 
thus  produced.  In  the  case  of  the  nitrate,  when  no 
other  acid  is  present,  the  ignited  residue  may  be 
weighed  itself,  and  the  cobalt  calculated  from  the 
formula  Co.^O_j. 

2.  Precipitate  the  cobalt  as  sulphide  by  means  of 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  taking  care  that  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  ammonium  chloride  be 
present,  otherwise  the  precipitation  is  imperfect ; 
and  also  that  the  precipitate  be  washed  with  water 
containing  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and,  at  first, 
chloride  as  well.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a 
porcelain  dish,  with  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
sulphate  thus  obtained  may  be  removed  to  a platina 
crucible  and  weighed  after  gentle  ignition. 

3.  Finally,  there  remains  the  estimation  of  cobalt 
as  nitrite  of  cobalt  and  potassium.  The  pi’ecipitate 
obtained,  as  described  under  the  separation,  is  trans- 
ferred to  a weighed  filter  and  washed  with  a 10  per 
cent,  solution  of  acetate  of  potassium,  the  last  por- 
tions of  which  are  displaced  by  using  alcohol  of  80 
per  cent,  strength.  The  precipitate  is  dried  at 
100°  C.  and  weighed.  It  has  the  composition 
KgCoSNOjj.H.^O,  corresponding  to  13'G4  per  cent, 
of  metallic  cobalt. 

GiBiiS  and  Genth  recommend  that  the  precipi- 
i tated  nitrite  be  ignited,  and  the  residue  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  again  ignited.  A mi.x- 
ture  is  thus  obtained  corresponding  to  the  formula 
2CoS0^.3K„.SO^.  'I’his  is  more  satisfactory  to  w'eigh 
than  the  potassio-nitrite  itself. 

Smalt. — Smalt  is  a blue  pigment  very  extensively 
used  in  the  arts,  consisting  of  potash-glass  coloured 
with  oxide  of  cobalt,  and  it  is  produced  by  fusing 
pi'operly  prepared  cobalt  ore  with  materials  to  form 
a suitable  glass. 

Treatment  of  Ore. — Arsenical  cobalt  ores  are  em- 
ployed for  the  manufacture  of  smalt,  and  they  first 
undergo  a preliminary  sorting  by  ha  .d,  by  which 
the  grossly  impure  portions  are  rejected.  The 
selected  ore  is  then  powdered  in  a stamping,  mill, 
and  the  lighter  siliceous  and  earthy  parts  removed 
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by  washing.  Ti)is  treatment,  however,  does  not 
separate  the  mebillic  impurities  from  tlie  cobalt,  so 
that  it  still  contains  the  nickel,  the  antimony,  &e., 
with  which  it  existed  in  the  matrix.  But  when 
bismuth  is  present  it  is  first  removed  from  the  ore, 
before  powdering,  by  liquation  in  iron  tubes  or 
retorts.  (See  Bismuth.)  Now  these  metallic  im- 
purities exercise  a very  hurtful  influence  upon  the 
colour  of  the  smalt,  so  that  the  next  object  in  the 
treatment  of  the  ore  is  to  remove  them. 

I’oaatitKj. — This  is  effected  by  roasting  the  ores  in 
a reverberatory  furnace,  with  free  access  of  air. 
The  ores,  the  composition  of  which  is,  as  before 
explained,  chiefly  arsenide  and  sulphide  of  cobalt, 
nickel,  copper,  and  other  metals,  are  oxidized  by 
this  treatment.  The  sulphur  burns,  forming  sul- 
phurous acid,  which  esc.apes,  wiiile  the  cobalt  and 
other  metals  become  partially  converted  into  oxides ; 
at  the  same  time  the  arsenic  also  oxidizes  to  arseni- 


Fig.  2. 


ous  acid,  which  volatilizes  and  is  carried  away  by 
the  draught.  'I'he  condensation  of  this  ar.senious 
acid  must  be  effected  in  the  process.  Accordingly 
the  manufacture  is  mostly  pursued  in  winter,  in 
order  that  the  external  cold  may  facilitate  the 
0]ieration,  and  the  furnace  employed  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  collect  this  volatile  and  poisonous 
IHoduct.  Figures  1 and  2 represent  this  furnace. 

'I’he  arch,  c c,  and  the  sole,  a,  of  the  roasting- 
liearth  are  formed  of  fire-stone.  From  3 cwts.  to 
6 cwts.  of  “schlich  ” (pasty  ore)  are  introduced  by  the 
roasting  door,  h,  and  serve  for  one  operation  ; they  ! 
are  spread  out  in  a uniform  layer  5 or  6 inches  in 
thickness,  and  this  is  then  exposed  to  the  flame  of 
a fire  on  the  grate,  r.  'I’he  flame  passes  over  the 
fire-bridge,  u ii,  and  escapes  with  the  volatile  pro- 
ducts through  the  flues,  o o,  into  the  common  flues, 

(I  it,  which  encircle  the  fireplace.  'I’he  orifices,  m m, 
of  these  flues  are  only  intended  for  the  purpose  of 


cleaning,  and  are  usually  closed  ; through  the  open- 
ing, p,  on  the  contrai-y,  the  smoke  enters  a long 
smooth  gallery  (poison  i/nUeri/'),  or  a broad  chamber 
sufficiently  wide  to  impede  the  velocity  of  the 
draught  and  allow  the  arsenious  acid  time  to  collect 
and  deposit. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  the  ore  to  contain  no  other 
metal  than  cobalt,  it  would  evidently  be  most  advan- 
tageous to  carry  the  roasting  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
oxidation,  otherwise  the  unchanged  sulphide  and 
arsenide  of  the  metal  would  be  decomjtosed  in  the 
subsequent  fusion,  at  the  expense  of  a portion  of 
the  alkali,  into  sulphide  of  potassium  and  oxide  of 
cobalt,  or  would  subside  as  a cobalt  speiss,  causing 
loss  of  the  metal  in  either  case. 

But  by  so  dealing  with  the  impure  ores  usually 
worked,  nickel,  copper,  &c.,  would  be  converted 
into  oxide,  which  by  entering  the  smalt  would 
spoil  the  colour,  the  nickel  communicating  a hya- 
cinthine,  the  copper  a red  or  green  tint.  The 
presence  of  some  iron,  however,  would  be  of  but 
slight  importance,  since  it  is  deprived  of  colouring 
power  by  the  addition  of  arsenic  in  the  subsequent 
fusion,  while  upon  nickel,  zinc,  and  copper,  the 
arsenic  exerts  no  influence. 

Hence,  in  practice,  the  roasting  is  not  carried 
beyond  a certain  point,  at  which  sufficient  arsenic  is 
left  behind  to  combine  with  all  the  nickel ; and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  oxygen  absorbed  is  insufficient 
to  completely  oxidize  all  the  metals.  Consequently 
in  the  fusion  those  metals  that  have  the  most 
powerful  affinity  for  oxygen,  viz.,  cobalt  and  iron, 
will  retain  it  persistently,  while  the  others,  copper, 
silver,  and  bismuth,  will  separate  as  a metallic 
regulus,  and  the  nickel  will  combine  with  the 
arsenic,  for  which  it  has  so  great  an  affinity,  and 
separate  as  a nickel  speiss.  Both  of  these  products 
will  be  found  under  the  layer  of  blue  glass.  If  the 
roasting  is  continued  for  too  short  a period,  a por- 
tion of  the  cobalt  will  remain  unoxidized,  and  pass 
with  the  other  metals  into  the  speiss,  when  a loss  of 
colouring  matter  will  result : a small  amount  of 
cobalt  in  the  speiss  is,  on  the  contrary,  a good  sign, 
indicating  that  the  roasting  has  been  sufficiently 
advanced,  and  yet  that  enough  arsenic  has  been  left 
to  combine  with  the  nickel,  for  which  it  has  a 
stronger  affinity  than  for  cobalt.  Arsenide  of  cobalt 
and  oxide  of  nickel  are  mutually  decomposed  by 
fusion  into  oxide  of  cobalt  and  arsenide  of  nickel. 
Even  with  the  utmost  care  some  oxide  of  zinc  will 
pertinaciously  adhere  to  the  cobalt,  when  it  will 
communicate  a greenish  tinge  to  the  glass. 

As  before  mentioned,  when  the  ores  contain  much 
bismuth,  as  is  the  case  with  those  of  the  Erzgebirge, 
the  greater  part  is  extracted  before  they  are  employed 
, in  the  smalt  works,  and  the  remainder  is  found  below 
the  speiss  as  the  lowermost  layer  in  the  pots. 

Fusion. — When  the  powdered  ore,  or  “schlich,” 
as  it  is  called,  has  been  roasted  to  the  above- 
mentioned  point,  which  is  asceilained  by  observing 
when  the  deepest  tinted  glass  is  produced,  in  a test 
i fusion  on  a small  scale,  it  is  then  ready  for  making 
the  blue  glass. 
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Experience  Hms  shown  the  manufacturers  that  the 
presence  of  lime,  alumina,  and  other  earths,  impairs 
the  colour  by  diminishing  its  lustre  and  purity,  and 
the  fineness  of  the  tint  is  still  more  damaged  by 
soda  Hence,  in  selecting  their  fluxes,  tliey  are 
guided  by  these  considerations,  and  fuse  the  pre- 
pared ore  with  addition  only  of  potash  and  silica, 
both  as  pure  as  possible. 

The  silica  is  always  used  in  the  form  of  quartz, 
but  is  submitted  to  previous  mechanical  purifica- 
tion. For  this  purpose  the  quartz  is  heated  to 
redness,  and  then  (iisintegrated  by  quenching  in 
water;  it  is  then  pulverized  in  a stamjiing  mill,  and 
the  meal  washed,  su.spended  in  water,  and  the  fine 
powder  allowed  to  subside.  The  lighter  earthy  and 
ferruginous  particles  remain  longer  in  suspension, 
and  can  be  poured  off,  and  by  repeating  the  process 
pure  quartz-meal  is  at  length  obtained,  which,  when 
di-ied  and  heateil  to  redness,  is  technically  called 
suml. 

In  buying  the  carbonate  of  potash  (pot  ashes  or 
pearl  ash  of  commerce)  great  care  is  exercised  in 
Selecting  such  as  shall  not,  as  often  is  the  case,  con- 
tain sand,  sulphate  of  magnesium,  chloride  of  sodium, 
or  sulphate  of  potash,  and  of  course  the  usual  tests 
of  its  idkalinu  trie  strength  and  amount  of  moisture 
are  made.  Since  it  absorbs  moisture  from  tlie  air 
it  is  necessary  to  calcine  it  pretty  strongly  before 
using  it,  chiefly  in  order  to  facilitate  its  being  well 
mixed  with  the  other  materi  Is. 

The  mixture  of  the  roasted  ore  with  quartz  and 
potassa  is  carefully  conducted  in  wooden  tanks,  with 
the  addition  of  white  arsenic,  which  is  essential  on 
account  of  the  iron  in  the  ingredients ; the  ausenic 
is  used  in  the  form  of  powder,  as  it  collects  in  the 
poison  galleries,  and  with  it  a small  portion  of  oxide 
of  cobalt  is  recovered,  which  is  mechanically  carried 
over  by  the  draught 

The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  vary  extremely, 
both  with  the  richness  of  the  ore  and  also  with  its 
quality,  as  regards  siliceous  and  earthy  matter,  as  well 
as  with  the  depth  of  tint  required.  The  depth  of 
tint  is  also  influenced,  as  before  hinted,  by  other 
things  than  the  amount  of  cobalt  present.  Thus 
lime  and  alumina,  if  present  in  the  ore,  will  materially 
lessen  the  colour  and  degrade  its  purity.  The  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  a uniform  and  constant  blue  will 
be  evident  from  these  facts,  as  it  must  entirely 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  ingredients ; and 
these  are  subject  to  change  in  every  consecutive 
roasting.  As  a constant  quantity  of  potassa  is  always 
employed  in  the  smalt  w orks,  in-oportionate  to  the 
sum  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  mixture,  viz., 
one-third  the  weight  of  the  ore  and  sand  together, 
the  only  question  that  remains  to  be  settled  is  the 
relative  proportion  of  ore  and  quartz. 

This  is  decided  by  a repetition  of  the  manufactur- 
ing process  on  a small  scale.  A small  quantity  of 
the  roasted  ore  is  fused  with  what  is  thought  to  be  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  t'.ie  quartz  meal  and  potash  to 
produce  the  required  tint,  and  the  resulting  glass 
observed  carefully  as  to  whether  it  is  under  or  over 
coioured. 


A series  of  definite  tints,  usually  three,  can  thus 
be  kept  constantly  on  hand,  and  from  these  any 
desired  tint  can  easily  be  obtained  by  mixing  them 
in  suitable  proportions.  A complete  set  of  all  the 
gradations  of  colour  producible  by  the  constituents 
is  requisite  for  this  purpose,  and  also  a series  of 
specimens  of  all  the  tints  required  in  commerce. 

] The  desired  colour  is  only  obtained  by  accurately 
mixing  the  tints  in  the  proper  proportions,  and  hence 
they  are  always  weighed  in  the  dry  state  and  never 
measured. 

The  operation  of  fusion  is  conducted  in  crucibles 
or  pots,  which  are  made  of  very  refractory  clay,  con- 
t lining  no  lime,  and  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of 
dressed  clay  or  cement,  ddie  mi.xture  is  w’ell  kneaded 
with  water  in  a wooden  trough,  and  the  pots  moulded, 
and  then  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air.  Afterwards  they 
are  very  gradually  heated  to  redness  in  a vaulted 
furnace,  like  a baker's  oven,  containing  six  crucibles 
at  a time.  If  made  too  wet  the  pots  crack  on  drying, 
and  they  split  if  they  have  not  been  thoroughly  dried 
in  the  air.  The  best  method  of  moulding  them  con- 
sists in  beating  the  clay  round  a circular  core, 
inclosed  in  a hollow  cylinder,  separated  from  the 
core  by  a distance  equal  to  the  thickness  intended 
to  be  given  to  the  crucible ; the  clay  is  heaped  up 
gradually  in  small  portions,  and  in  the  most  uniform 
manner.  The  pots  are  a little  conical,  the  larger 
circumference  being  at  the  upper  part.  They  are 
18  inches  in  diameter  at  top,  14  at  bottom,  and  have 
a thickness  of  2 inches.  ^Vhen  they  have  been 
sufficiently'  exposed  to  the  air,  they  are  introduced  into 
the  furnace,  and  left  there  for  from  five  to  six  days, 
during  which  the  temperature  is  gradually  raised  to 
whiteness.  Each  pot  is  capable  of  holding  about  84 
lbs.  of  the  mixture,  and  generally  lasts  seven  or 
eight  months. 

The  furnace  in  which  the  fusion  is  performed  is 
similar  to  an  ordinary  glass  oven  ; the  sep,aration  of 
the  speiss  is  the  only  essenti  d difference  in  the  pro- 
cess, and  this  gives  rise  to  cei’tain  modifications  in 
the  construction  of  the  furnaces,  which  are  either 
circular,  as  at  Schneeberg  in  Saxony,  and  Querbach 
in  Silesia ; or  sometimes  rectangular,  as  at  Schwarz- 
enfels  in  Ilesse.  They  are  adapted  either  for  coal 
or  wood.  This  will  be  more  readily  unde  "stood  by 
reference  to  Fig.  3,  which  represents  a German 
smalt  furnace. 

B is  one  of  the  openings  for  the  insertion  of  the 
pots,  which  after  this  has  been  effected  is  walled  up ; 
the  pots,  A A,  are  pierced  at  the  side  with  an  orifice — 
speiss-hole — over  against  the  knec-lwk,  C,  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  speiss.  Through  this  opening  the 
speiss  and  waste-glass  are  removed  from  the  fur- 
nace, and  the  aperture  is  closed  during  the  fusion. 
The  working  hole,  D,  is  situated  directly  above,  and 
serves  for  introducing  and  removing  the  ingi-edients 
and  the  glass.  The  flame  is  kindled  on  the  grate,  E, 
enters  the  furnace  at  F F,  and  passes  out  through 
the  holes,  G G G,  which  are  in  connection  with  the 
short  chimney.  Each  pot,  as  before  mentioned, 
holds  about  84  lbs.  of  material,  which  is  introduced 
by  means  of  iron  ladles  furnished  with  long  handles. 
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Xcw  pots  are  first  filled  with  eschcl,  so  as  to  coat  the 
interior  with  a glaze.  In  the  course  of  eight  hours 


the  mixture  enters  into  fusion,  the  workman  occa- 
sionally stirring  it  up  with  a red-hot  iron  to  break 
up  the  crust  which  forms  on  the  surface.  It  is  only 
when  the  molten  mass  is  at  a white  heat  that  a 
chemical  combination  of  the  materials  is  effected  ; at 
this  point  the  stirring  must  cease,  and  the  heat  be 
sustained,  in  order  to  aid  the  settling  of  the  speiss. 

Every  time  that  the  pots  are  recharged  a depres- 
sion of  the  temperature  occurs,  and  it  usually  takes 
from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a half  to  bring  them 
back  to  whiteness.  The  furnace  is  said  to  work  well 
if  the  pots  glow,  and  the  flame  comes  out 
briskly  to  the  openings  of  the  vault. 

When  the  glass  adheres  to  the  workman’s 
rod,  and  admits  of  being  drawn  into  threads, 
or  when  it  is  homogeneous,  it  is  ready  for 
the  next  operation,  which  consists  in  ladling 
it  out  into  a v'essel  full  of  water,  kept  cool  by 
being  repeatedly  stirred.  The  vitrified  mass 
falling  in  a molten  state  into  water,  becomes 
granular  and  easy  to  pulverize.  If  the  potassa 
sdt  employed  is  pure,  the  scum,  which  is 
known  as  or  .miif/irer — impure  sul- 

phate of  pot<a.ssium — is  not  formed,  but  thei’e 
is  usually  a portion  to  be  skimmed  off.  AVhen 
the  cobalt  contains  nickel,  an  arsenide  of  this 
inetd  is  jirodueed.  united  with  different 
metdl’c  substances,  which  is  deposited  in  the 
crucibles.  A p<art  remains  even  in  suspension, 
so  that  in  the  Schneeberg  works,  when  a pot  is  half 
emptied,  tliey  always  expect  to  meet  with  globules 
of  this  .alloy  of  cobalt,  nickel,  iron,  arsenic,  bismuth, 
and  sometimes  silver,  which  is  known  under  the 
name  of  s/xiss.  Every  time  that  the  workman  draws 
off  the  blue  glass,  he  allows  this  m.atter  to  deposit  in 
his  ladle,  and  before  tlirowing  the  ghiss  into  water, 
he  makes  t!ie  speiss  fall  into  an  iron  basin  provided 
for  its  reception. 

At  Schwarzenfels  each  of  the  eight  pots  which 
the  oven  contiins  has  in  its  lower  part  a small 
orifice,  which  is  stopped  up  during  the  melting,  but 
is  opened  when  it  is  ne.irly  completed.  It  is  by  this 


that  the  workman  allows  the  speiss  which  is  collected 
in  the  bottom  of  every  pot  to  flow  out.  d’hen  he 
draws  off  the  blue  glass.  This,  running  out  quite 
red  hot  into  the  b.asin  of  cold  water,  explodes,  breaks 
into  pieces,  and  becomes  easier  to  pulverize.  AVhen 
a pot  is  empty,  it  is  not  refilled  immediately ; the 
glass  is  first  drawn  from  all  the  other  pots ; because, 
while  charging  with  new  material,  the  furnace  would 
cool,  and  the  temperature  being  too  much  depressed, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  empty  the  last  pot 
comi)letely. 

When  they  are  all  empty,  a recharging  takes  place, 
and  the  melting  is  continued  in  the  manner  described. 
The  cold  glass  is  withdrawn  from  the  water,  put  to 
drain  in  a wooden  trough,  and  carried  to  the  store. 

During  the  melting  there  forms  what  is  called 
rare  dc  sole,  or  waste  glass ; it  proceeds  from  a part 
of  the  contents  running  over  the  pots,  or  spilling  by 
the  breaking  of  the  vessel.  This  glass  collects  on  the 
sole  of  the  furnace,  runs  out  by  the  opening  for  the 
flame,  and  mixes  with  the  ashes ; it  is  gathered  up, 
crushed,  washed,  and  serves  for  an  addition  to  the 
charges  in  greater  or  less  qu.antity. 

A Swedish  smalt  furnace,  such  as  is  in  use  in  Modum, 
is  represented  by  Figs.  4 and  5.  It  resembles  sub- 
stantially the  Gennan  furnace,  consisting  of  a circular 
furnace  ch.amber  in  which  the  crucibles  stand,  which 
is  encompassed  by  the  circular  wall,  0,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a dome,  K,  which  is  strengthened  by  an 
iron  ring,  L.  There  are  six  working  openings,  M,  in  the 
dome,  corresponding  to  the  six  crucibles,  and  .also 
six  openings,  called  knee-holes,  in  the  circular  wall. 


These  serve  for  emptying  tlie  pots  : there  are  besides 
two  larger  ones,  N,  through  which  the  crucibles  arc 
introduced,  and  which  are  walled  up  during  the  work- 
ing. The  pots,  B,  stand  on  a floor  supported  on  the 
crown  of  the  furnace  a ; they  are  heated  from  below, 
the  flames  striking  through  the  opening,  E,  from  the 
brick  grate,  C,  the  stoke  holes  of  which,  D D,  as  well 
.as  the  ashpit,  K,  is  appro.aehed  by  the  steps,  H ir. 

I'he  operation  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
Germ.an  process.  A pot  holds  about  3 cwt.,  and  the 
yield  of  gl.ass  is  about  80  to  90  per  cent.,  the  loss 
consisting  chiefly  of  c.arbonic  acid  and  moisture,  and 
the  remainder  being  speiss. 
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Grinding  and  Washing. — The  blue  glass  after  being 
quenched  in  water  is  next  broken  up  in  a stamping 
mill,  the  stampers  of  which  are  shod  with  granite, 
and  also  strike  upon  granite;  or  it  is  crushed  between 
rollers,  and  reduced  to  powder  by  two  granite  mill 
stones,  working  under  water  in  a wooden  trough. 
After  grinding  some  hours  an  orifice  in  the  wooden 
case,  which  envelopes  the  mill  stones,  is  opened ; 
when  the  ground  material,  mixed  with  water, 
escapes  through  a series  of  large  troughs  arranged  to 
receive  it.  In  the  first  it  stays  only  a few  minutes, 
during  which  the  coarsest  smalt  deposits.  This  is 
known  as  strewing  sand,  or  strewing  blue,  since  it  is 
sometimes  used  for  sprinkling  the  floors ; but  only 
a piart  of  it  reaches  the  market  for  the  purpose,  the 
rest  being  ground  again  with  fresh  ghiss. 


Fig.  6. 


In  the  next  depositing  trough  the  liquid  stays 
somewhat  longer,  and  in  the  third  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour  or  more.  The  deposits  in  these  troughs 
form  the  usual  marketable  smalt. 

The  product  obtained  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  set- 
tling vessels  forms  an  inferior  quality  known  as  e,‘!chel, 
having  a lighter  colour.  The  production  of  this,  and 
of  the  still  more  finely  divided  and  lighter  portions, 
is  to  be  attributed  in  some  measure  to  the  fact  that 
the  glass  is  attacked  by  the  water  and  partially  dis- 
solved, notwithstanding  the  high  proportion  of  silica 
in  its  composition.  Carbonate  and  arseniate  of 
potash  are  also  dissolved.  The  liquid  run  off  from 
the  fifth  trough  is  run  into  the  sumpf  or  pool,  and 
then  allowed  to  settle  entirely.  The  product  ob- 
tained, sumpf  - eschel,  is  a very  slightly  coloured 
substance,  and  is  usually  dried  and  resmelted  in 
the  pots. 

The  colours  obtained  in  this  manner  are  then  each 


submitted  to  a further  washing  with  fresh  quantities 
of  water  in  troughs.  During  this  operation  the 
workman  agitates  the  mixture  with  a wooden  oar, 
and  then  leaves  it  to  settle  ; and  afterwards,  by 
means  of  a hair-sieve  with  close  meshes,  he  frees  the 
liquid  from  any  floating  impurities.  The  liquid  thus 
prepared  is  again  run  into  another  trough,  and 
allowed  to  settle. 

The  sediment  or  deposited  colours  have  next  to 
be  dried.  For  this  purpose  they  are  removed  from 
the  troughs  and  put  upon  tablets,  either  in  close 
chambers  heated  with  a stove,  or  else  in  drying 
rooms  exposed  to  the  air.  AVhen  properly  dried 
the  resulting  mass  has  still  to  be  crushed,  as  it 
is  very  compact.  For  this  purpose  it  is  passed 
between  rollers  and  racks  moved  by  water,  or 
sometimes  two  planks  sliding  upon  one  another,  or 
else  an  ordinary  mill  is  employed. 

The  powdered  colour  is  then  sifted,  usually 
through  riddles  which  are  inclosed  in  cases. 

At  Querbach,  when  the  azure  is  drained  it  is 
withdrawn  from  the  troughs,  to  which  it  strongly 
adheres,  and  is  carried  to  the  breaking  benches, 
where  it  is  pulverized  with  mallets  and  canied  to 
the  roller.  After  this  it  is  taken  to  the  braying 
machine,  which  is  formed  of  two  wooden  cylinders 
turning  horizontally.  The  azure  is  placed  in  a 
hopper,  from  which  it  falls  upon  the  cylinders, 
which  reduce  it  to  a very  fine  powder.  It  is  then 
dried  in  a stove  chamber,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
a furnace,  the  flame  and  smoke  from  which,  after 
passing  through  a flue  which  runs  round  the  drying 
bed,  enters  the  chimney.  The  bed  is  terminated  by 
a brick  ledge  4 inches  in  height.  The  stove  cham- 
ber is  furn'shed  with  a number  of  shelves,  upon 
which  the  smalt  is  first  spread  to  dry,  being  fre- 
quently turned  over  upon  them  with  a rake.  The 
drying  is  completed  iqmn  the  bed  of  the  furnace. 
The  temperature  of  the  room  is  kept  at  105°  to  112° 
Fahr.  AVhen  sufficiently  dry  it  is  again  submitted 
to  the  action  of  the  brajdng  machine. 

The  anhydrous  azure  is  finally  submitted  to  a last 
manipulation.  It  is  carried  into  a chamber  contain- 
ing a number  of  close  cases  bearing  the  number  or 
symbol  of  each  shade.  In  the  middle  is  another 
tightly  closed  case,  inside  which  a hair  sieve,  jjlaced 
under  a hopper,  is  suspended  on  an  axis.  The 
smalt  is  poui-ed  into  the  hopper  and  falls  into  tlie 
sieve,  which  the  workman  shakes  by  giving  the  shaft 
an  alternate  backward  and  forward  movement. 

The  sifted  smalt  is  put  into  packages,  then  closed 
up  in  small  fir  casks  containing  half  a hundred- 
weight, but  before  being  packed  it  is  damped 
with  a little  water  to  prevent  loss  of  the  dusty 
substance. 

The  yield  of  marketable  blue  produeible  from  the 
blue  glass  is  about  3 tons  of  azure,  or  dark  blue,  for 
every  5 tons  of  glass. 

The  foil  jwing  analyses  of  smalt  are  by  Ludwig. 
The  Norwegian  smalt  was  good  and  deep-coloured, 
and  also  the  German  high  eschel,  but  the  product 
given  in  the  third  column  was  an  eschel  only 
slightly  tinted : — 
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German  Smalt. 

Norwegian  Smalt.  t . ^ T'l 

lligh  E^cliel.  Coarse  EscheL 

Silica 70-86  ....  66“20  ....  72-11 

Oxide  of  cobalt, . 6’49  ....  ....  l'‘J5 

Potash  and  soda,  21-41  16-31  20  Ui 

Alniniiia -43  ....  8 04  ....  1-8 

Ferric  oxide,  . ...  -24  ....  1-36  ....  1-40 

A good  sample  of  smalt  ought  to  contain  not  less 
tlian  12  per  cent,  of  cobalt,  and  it  should  not  effer- 
vesce on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  would 
indicate  adulteration  with  chalk.  When  washed 
w-ith  water  it  ought  to  settle  completely  in  a short 
time ; if  the  supernatant  liquid  is  at  all  turbid,  it 
should  be  examined  for  clay. 

Hkni’.y  Hussey  Vivian  took  out  a patent  in  1851 
for  improvements  in  obtaining  nickel  and  cobalt. 
He  found  that  these,  in  quantities  of  considerable 
value,  were  contained  in  copper  ores,  either  the 
produce  of  foreign  countries  or  of  England,  and 
that,  in  the  treatment  of  such  for  copper,  these 
metals  have  been  wasted,  a portion  of  them  remain- 
ing in  tlie  refined  copper  and  deteriorating  its 
quality,  another  being  thrown  away  in  the  slags, 
and  a third  being  contained  in  a product  called 
white  or  hard  metal,  commonly  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  nails  or  sold  at  an  inferior  price.  The 
object  the  patentee  had  in  view  was  the  separation 
of  the  above-named  viduable  metals,  and  obtaining 
them  in  a marketable  form. 

The  invention  consists  in  the  separation  of  nickel 
and  cobidt,  or  either  of  them,  in  the  form  of 
arsenides,  from  ores,  slags,  or  regulus,  and  other 
combinations  or  alloys  of  copper,  which  is  effected 
by  means  of  the  affinity  of  nickel  iuid  cobalt  for 
arsenic,  and  of  copper  for  sulphur.  Arsenical 
])yrites  is  added  to  the  cobaltiferous  copper  matter 
(white  metal)  and  roasted.  By  this  means  an 
arsenical  bottom  is  obtained,  in  which  is  collected 
all  the  cobalt  and  nickel. 

The  amount  of  cobalt  ores  raised  in  Great  Britain 
is  very  small,  almost  the  only  mine  that  either  does 
or  has  produced  it  being  East  Bool,  in  Cornw-all. 
In  1871,  3 tons  were  raised,  valued  at  £120,  w-hile  in 
1872,  1 ton  oidy  w-as  produced,  being  w-orth  £20; 
and  in  1873,  8 cwts.,  value  £12,  was  aU  the  yield. 
Xone  w-as  obtained  in  1874. 

Uixtovij  of  Smalt  Maiiu/hcOire. — According  to  the 
account  of  Klotzsch  and  Lehmann,  writing  in  1G50, 
tlie  colour-mills  w-ere  about  a hundred  years  old,  so 
that  the  invention  would  seem  to  fall  about  the  year 
1540.  Ciiiii.STOi'iiEK  SciiuuER,  a glass -maker  at 
Flatten,  a jdace  wliich  belongs  still  to  Bohemia, 
retired  to  Neudeck,  where  he  established  his  busi- 
ness. Being  once  at  Schneeberg,  he  collected  some 
of  the  beautiful  coloured  pieces  of  “ cobalt  ” which 
were  found  there,  tried  them  in  his  furnace,  and 
finding  that  they  melted,  he  mixed  some  with  glass 
metal,  and  obtained  a fine  blue  glass.  At  first  he 
prej)ari-d  it  only  for  the  use  of  jiotters ; but  in  course 
of  time  it  w-as  cariiedasan  article  of  merchandize  to 
Nuremberg,  and  thence  to  Holland;  and  as  painting 
on  glass  was  then  much  cultivated  in  Holland,  the 
arti.sts  there  knew  better  how-  to  appreciate  this 
invention.  Some  Dutchmen,  therefore,  repaired  to 
vni,.  I. 

Neudeck  in  order  that  they  might  learn  the  process 
used  in  preparing  this  new  paint.  By  great  promises 
they  persuaded  the  inventor  to  remove  to  Magde- 
burg, where  he  also  made  glass  from  the  cobalt  of 
Schneeberg;  but  be  again  returned  to  his  former 
residence,  where  he  constructed  a hand-mill  to  grind 
his  glass,  and  afterwards  erected  one  driven  by  water. 
At  that  period  the  colour  was  worth  7^  dollars  (30.«.) 
per  cwt.,  and  in  Holland  from  50  to  GO  florins  (about 
£4  to  £5  of  our  money).  Eight  colour-mills  of  the 
same  kind,  for  w-hich  roasted  cobalt  was  procured 
in  casks  from  Schneeberg,  were  soon  constructed  in 
Holland;  and  it  appears  that  the  Dutch  must  have 
been  much  better  acquainted  with  the  art  of  pre- 
paring, and  particularly  with  that  of  grinding  it,  than 
the  Saxons.  In  a little  time  more  colour-mills  were 
erected  around  Schneeberg,  to  the  detriment  of  those 
at  Flatten.  Faul  Nohdhoff,  a Friedlander,  a man 
of  great  ingenuity,  who  lived  at  the  Zwitter-mill  in 
Schneeberg,  made  a great  many  experiments  in  order 
to  improve  the  colour,  by  which  he  was  reduced  to 
so  much  poverty  that  he  was  at  length  forced  to 
abandon  that  jilace  and  to  retire  to  Annaberg,  where 
Tie  established  a colour  manufactory  by  the  aid  of 
a merchant  at  Leipsic,  of  which  he  was  made  the 
director;  and  by  these  means  rendered  the  Anna- 
berg  cobalt  of  utility. 

This  information  is  in  some  measure  confirmed 
by  Melzer,  who  says  that  the  mines  of  Schneeberg, 
which  were  first  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  had  declined  so  much  towards  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
get  any  profit  by  them  until  the  year  1550,  when  a 
greater  advantage  arose  from  the  new  method  of 
using  cobalt.  About  this  period  a contract  was 
entered  into  with  the  Dutch,  who  agreed  to  take  the 
roasted  cobidt  at  a certain  price.  Leh.mann  says,  but 
without  giving  his  grounds,  that  a manufactory  for 
making  blue  glass  was  erected  by  Sebastian  Freusler 
between  Flatten  and  Eybenstoek,  so  early  as  1571, 
while  Kosler,  who  died  1G73,  says  that  a centui-y 
and  a half  before  his  time  cobalt  was  sold  as  zaffre, 
but  that  the  colour-mills  in  the  country  had  been 
established  only  about  sixty  years  (Beckman). 

Uses. — Smalt  has  been  employed  in  fresco  paint- 
ing and  in  the  making  of  porcelain  pottery,  stained 
glass,  encaustic  tiles,  &c.  The  paper  manufacturer, 
who  makes  animal-sized  papers  for  account-books, 
&c.,  also  uses  tliis  substance  to  hide  the  otherwise 
yellow  tint  of  his  paper.  Berzelius  stated  that  the 
silicic  acid  contained  in  writing  paper  coloured  with 
smalt  blunted  the  points  of  steel  pens.  Taper 
tinted  by  smalt  gives  when  calcined  an  ash  having 
an  azure  blue  colour,  and  often  evolves  when  burnt 
the  peculiar  alliaceous  odour  due  to  the  arsenious 
acid  present  in  the  smalt.  "There  is  usually  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  tlie  smalt  uniformly  suspended 
in  the  pulp,  so  that  one  side  of  the  paper  thus 
coloured  is  generally  darker  than  the  other.  Hence 
artificial  ultramarine  is  often  substituted  in  cheap 
papers,  although  it  is  not  nearly  so  permanent. 

A coloured  glass  like  smalt  is,  of  course,  only 
attacked  by  agents  which  destroy  glass,  and  as  these 
G7 
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are  so  few  in  number,  and  so  rarely  occurring,  smalt 
exceeds  most  pigments  in  chemical  indestructibility 
and  consequent  permanency.  It  is  applicable  to  all 
purposes  for  which  a cheap  durable  blue  is  required. 
It  is  used  by  house-painters,  by  bleachers  for  finish- 
ing off  cambrics,  lawns,  and  linens,  by  the  washer- 
woman for  domestic  purposes,  and  by  starch -makers. 

Good  smalt  may  be  used  for  painting  on  and 
colouring  glass,  but  is  not  so  appropriate  for  fine 
and  delicate  work  as  fluxes  prepared  with  pure 
oxide  of  cobalt;  while  for  less  delicate  purjmses  the 
simple  mixture  for  making  smalt  will  do  as  well  as 
the  prepared  pigment.  Indeed,  large  quantities  of 
roasted  ore,  mixed  with  the  proper  proportion  of 
quartz  powder,  are  sent  into  the  market  for  this 
purpose  under  the  name  of  zaffre.  The  proportion 
of  the  ingredients  in  the  zaffre  must  be  arranged  so 
as  to  give  the  tint  required,  and  this  is  ascertained 
by  a process  of  testing  similar  to  that  already  de- 
scribed in  the  case  of  smalt.  The  names  of  mialt, 
escfiel  (from  ashe,  from  the  alkaline  ash  employed), 
and  zaffre  (corruption  of  sapphire)  were  originally 
applied  to  the  same  product,  viz.,  smalt,  but  they^ 
have  since  been  used  to  designate  different  sub- 
stances. 

A blue  pigment  has  also  been  prepared  by  pre- 
cipitating solution  of  cobalt  (obtained  directly  from 
the  ore)  with  a solution  of  silicate  of  soda.  The 
silicate  of  cobalt  thus  prepared  has  been  recom- 
mended as  the  compound  best  suited  for  painting 
upon  glass  and  porcelain,  and  for  the  manufacture 
of  blue  glass. 

Smalt  is  distinguished  in  the  market  by  certain 
marks,  denoting  the  depth  and  quality  of  the  colour 
and  fineness  of  the  powder. 

Testing  of  Smalt. — Smalt  is  very  permanent  under 
the  action  of  reagents,  and  the  quantitative  testing  of 
it  is  performed  similarly  to  that  of  glass.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  ought  to  act  upon  it  only  slowly,  but 
upon  boiling  the  smalt  should  become  yellowish, 
while  with  caustic  potash  solution  it  should  remain 
unchanged.  It  should  also  resist  ignition,  and  fuse 
at  a high  temperature  to  a blue  glass. 

The  following  complete  analysis  of  a good  azure 
smalt  by  Rivot  will  give  some  assistance  in  examin- 
ing this  colour; — 


Silica 5G-4 

Alumina, 3 5 

Ferric  oxide, 4’1 

Cobalt  oxide, 16‘0 

Nickel  oxide, None. 

Lime, 1'6 

Potash 13-2 

Lead  oxide, 4'7 


Thenard's  Bine,  or  Cobalt  Ultramarine,  is  a beautiful 
blue  pigment,  one  of  the  best  and  most  permanent 
known.  It  consists  essentially  of  alumina  coloured  by 
oxide  or  phosphate  of  cobalt.  Its  formation  is  used 
as  a blow-pipe  test  for  the  presence  of  alumina; 
the  supposed  alumina  being  moistened  with  solution 
of  nitrate  of  cobalt  and  ignited,  gives  a blue  colour 
in  the  case  of  alumina,  while  zinc  would  give  a green 
and  magnesia  a pink  red  colour. 

The  preparation  of  Thenard's  blue  is  usually  con- 


ducted by  the  following  process : — A solution  of 
cobalt  nitrate  is  precipitated  by  addition  of  solution  of 
phosphate  of  sodium,  and  the  precipitate  well  washed 
by  repeatedly  agitating  with  water,  allowing  it  to 
subside,  and  pouring  off  the  supernatant  liquid. 
A solution  of  alum  is  then  precipitated  by  addition 
of  a solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  this  precipi- 
tate is  also  well  washed  with  large  quantities  of 
water,  by  decantation  as  before. 

The  pasty  precipitates  are  then  well  mixed,  in 
proportion  varying  a little,  but  usur.lly  about  5 
parts  of  the  alumina  precipitate  to  1 part  of  the 
cobalt  phosphate.  The  mass  must  be  well  incor- 
porated by  long  stirring,  and  then  dried  and  ignited 
in  a well  covered  crucible,  from  which  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  exclude  the  reducing  gases  of  the 
furnace,  otherwise  tiie  colour  is  much  injiured.  To 
do  this  the  more  effectually  it  is  usual  to  put  into 
the  crucible,  along  with  the  charge,  a small  quantity 
of  red  oxide  of  mercury,  which,  being  decomposed 
by  the  heat  into  oxygen  and  mercuiy,  fills  the 
crucible  with  an  oxidizing  atmosphere,  while  the 
mercury  volatilizes,  doing  no  harm. 

Another  modification  of  the  process  of  making 
this  colour  is  to  mix  solutions  of  the  nitrate  of 
cobalt  and  the  alum  together,  and  precipitate  this 
solution  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  preci- 
pitate thus  obtained  is  treated  as  before.  This  is 
not  so  good  as  the  previous  method,  because  there 
will  be  some  amount  of  alkali  that  cannot  be 
removed  by  washing,  and  the  colour  produced  is 
not  so  good  as  when  phosphoric  (or  arsenic)  acid  is 
present.  (Louyet.) 

The  alum  employed  should  be  free  from  iron  and 
zinc. 

Another  process  consists  in  evaporating  a mixed 
solution  of  cobalt  sulphate  and  ammonia  alum  to 
dryness,  and  subjecting  the  residue  to  prolonged 
ignition  to  a high  temperature  in  a wind  furnace. 

ITie  colour  of  Thenard’s  blue  very  nearly  ap- 
proaches that  of  idtramarine,  but  it  is  more  trans- 
parent, and  by  artificial  light  appears  of  a violet  tinge, 
like  most  other  of  the  cobalt  colours.  But  Thenard’s 
blue  is  a much  more  permanent  colour  than  ultra- 
marine,  and  indeed  than  other  blue  pigments.  It  is 
unacted  upon  by  either  hydrochloric  acid  or  potash 
solution,  and  of  course  withstands  the  most  intense 
ignition ; nor  is  it  at  all  poisonous,  except  when 
pre{)ared  from  arseniate  of  cobalt,  or  when  arsenic 
has  been  added  to  improve  the  tint.  Thenard’s 
blue  is  used  by  artists. 

Cixruleum.  — Under  this  name  a blue  pigment, 
consisting  of  tin  oxide  coloured  with  cobalt,  has 
been  prepared  by  Rowney  & Co.,  and  has  the 
advantage  over  ThLnard’s  blue  of  being  less  trans- 
parent, and  in  retaining  its  blue  colour  in  gaslight. 
An  analysis  of  the  colour  shows  the  following  com- 
position 


Biiioxide  of  tin, 49'66  per  cent. 

Oxide  of  colialt, 18'G6  “ 

Silica  and  sulphate  of  lime, ... . 31'G8  “ 


It  is  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  by  nitric. 
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but  is  unacted  on  by  caustic  alkalies.  It  is  used  by 
artists  both  as  an  oil  and  a water  colour. 

lUiimmm'it  Green.  — According  to  Wagner  this 
pigment,  which  consists  essentially  of  oxide  of  zinc 
coloured  with  oxide  of  cobalt,  is  prepared  by  pre- 
cipitating a 10  per  cent,  solution  of  cobalt  chloride 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  mixing  the  washed 
precipitate  with  zinc-white  to  a reddish  violet  cream, 
which  is  then  dried  and  ignited.  There  must  be 
about  nine  times  as  much  zinc  as  there  is  cobalt. 
Phosphate  or  arseniate  of  soda  may  be  substituted  for 
carbonate  with  beneficiiil  result.  Five  pa,rts  of  zinc- 
white  to  1 of  cobalt  gives  a deep  dark  green,  but 
the  above  given  proportions  give  a full  grass-green 
colour.  Gentele  recommends  that  alumina  be 
mixed  with  the  zinc  oxide  to  the  extent  of  10  or 
20  per  cent. 

The  same  qualities  that  recommend  Thi>,nard’s 
blue  also  apply  to  Rinmann’s  green,  viz.,  that  it  is 
unacted  upon  by  caustic  alkalies,  hydrochloric  acid, 
or  by  ignition.  But  it  is  attacked  by  ammonia. 
It  is  not  poisonous  when  arsenic  has  not  been  used 
to  prepare  it,  and  in  this  respect  is  superior  to  most 
other  green  pigments. 

Cobalt  Bronze  is  a double  salt  of  dobalt,  phosphate 
of  ammonia  and  cobalt,  prepared  at  Pfannensteil, 
near  Aue,  in  Saxony.  It  is  a violet-coloured  powder 
with  a strongly  metallic  lustre,  and  resembles  in 
general  appearance  the  violet-coloured  chloride  of 
chromium. 

Silicate  of  Cobalt,  obtained  by  precipitating  a solu- 
tion of  a cobalt  salt  with  silicate  of  soda,  is  a blue 
powder  that  has  been  used  for  painting  on  porcelain. 

Cobalt  Yellow  is  the  double  nitrite  of  cobalt  and 
jrotassium,  for  the  preparation  of  which  see  “ Separa- 
tion of  Cobalt.”  It  has  been  used  as  a yellow  colour 
in  oil  and  water  colour  painting  in  consequence  of  its 
resisting  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
oxitlizing  agencies.  It  is  also  applicable,  instead  of 
cobalt  oxide,  as  a blue  pigment  for  the  colouring 
of  glass  and  for  porcelain  painting,  and  is  to  be 
recommended  for  this  puiqiGse  because  it  is  easily 
obtained  in  a pure  state,  and  free  from  metallic  oxides 
injurious  to  the  colour. 

COCHIKEAL. — It  is  stated  that  as  early  as  in  the 
time  of  Moses  the  highly  prized  red  colour  used  for 
dyeing  the  garment  of  the  high  priest  was  derived 
from  an  insect  (./e/e),  which  according  to  the  accounts 
given  appears  to  have  been  the  .same  as  that  which 
later  in  Greece  and  Rome  attained  great  im])ort- 
ance,  and  continued  to  be  the  principal  red  colouring 
matter  in  the  middle  ages,  especially  amongst  the 
Moors,  long  after  the  art  of  producing  the  'I’yrian 
purple  had  died  out.  This  insect  is  the  Coccifirannin 
of  I’uNir.s,  or  the  Coccus  ilicis  L.,  generally  known 
by  its  Arabic  name  kerines,  or  alkermes.  It  lives 
upon  the  branches  of  the  (liarcns  coccl/era  L.,  a shrub 
of  Southern  Europe,  Syria,  and  North  Africa,  and  is 
only  met  witli  wliere  this  plant  tlirives. 

Another  species  of  Cocrina,  the  C.  polonica,  which 
lives  upon  the  roots  of  .sclerantlms,  herniaria,  and 
other  plants  in  Northern  Europe,  was  formerly  col- 
lected and  highly  esteemed  in  Germany,  Roland, 
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and  Russia,  as  a red  dye ; but  on  account  of  its 
sparse  occurrence,  was  of  much  less  importance  than 
the  former.  Besides  these  there  are  other  colour 
producing  species,  such  as  C.  uvae  ursi  in  Russia  and 
C.  fubte  in  France,  and  la.st,  but  not  least,  the  C. 
lacca,  which  furnishes  the  lac-dye  and  shellac. 

Thus  quite  a number  of  species  of  this  particular 
family  of  insects,  the  Coccidm  or  GaUinsecta  of  the 
order  of  the  Heiniptera,  were  known  from  the  earliest 
ages,  and  made  use  of  in  the  old  world  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  a red  dye ; but  it  was  after  the 
discovery  of  America  that  yet  another,  and  by 
far  the  most  important  species,  the  cochineal,  was 
introduced. 

As  a general  characteristic  of  the  whole  tribe  of 
the  Coccidse  it  may  be  mentioned  that  only  the  male 
insects  are  furnished  with  wings,  whilst  the  females 
are  wingless,  very  much  larger,  and  generally  of  a 
largely  extended  spheroid  shape  ; they  are  so  station- 
ary in  their  habit  that,  on  first  sight,  their  animal 
character  may  be  often  altogether  overlooked.  It 
is  only  the  female  insect  which  furnishes  the  dyeing 
material. 

As  a rule  these  insects  affect  only  particular 
species  of  plants,  and  the  females,  generally  in  large 
numbers,  fasten  themselves  on  the  more  succulent 
parts,  such  as  the  leaves,  young  branches,  and  some- 
times the  roots. 

Most  of  them  produce  and  surround  themselves 
with  a peculiar  secretion  which  exudes  from  their 
body,  and  which  generally  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
nest  or  shelter  for  the  young  brood.  This  secretion 
is  in  some  cases  of  a viscid  sugary  nature ; in  others 
of  a resinous  character,  as  with  the  C.  lacca,  which 
in  this  way  produces  the  shellac ; but  more  com- 
monly, as  in  the  case  of  the  cochineal  and  kermes,  it 
appears  in  the  form  of  a downy  wool-like  sub.stance, 
composed  of  a special  kind  of  wax  similar  to  that 
which  is  produced  by  another  species  of  this  family, 
the  CocciLs  cerifeiiis,  and  known  in  commerce  under 
the  name  of  “ Chinese  wax.”  (See  Candle.) 

The  cochineal  insect  is  a native  of  Mexico,  where 
it  had  been  employed  by  the  Aztecs  and  Tezcucans 
for  an  indefinite  period  for  the  pioduction  of  a red 
colour,  and  it  was  even  to  some  extent  cultivated  by 
them  for  this  purpose.  On  the  invasion  of  that 
country  in  1518  the  Spaniards  soon  recognized  its 
great  tinctorial  value,  and  subsequently  the  demand 
from  Europe  for  this  new  article  caused  a great 
increase  in  its  production,  which  was  brought  about 
by  means  of  regular  plantations  which  were  laid  out 
in  the  southern  provinces  of  IMexico,  especially  in 
Tlascala,  Oaxaca,  Yucatan,  Guatemala,  and  Hon- 
duras, and  it  soon  became  one  of  the  most  valuable 
articles  of  export  from  this  newly  acquired  country. 
Mexico  ir.aintiiined  for  a long  time  the  monopoly'  in 
the  production  of  cochineal,  and  the  Spanish  govern- 
ments exercised  great  vigilance  in  preventing  its 
introduction  into  other  countries.  In  the  middle  of 
last  century  they  had  recourse  to  the  strange  expedi- 
ent of  decreeing  the  destruction  of  all  the  plantations 
in  Yucatan,  in  order  to  raise  the  j'rice  of  the  cochineal. 

It  was  not  until  in  the  second  quarter  of  this 
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century  that  the  cultivation  of  the  cochineal  insect 
was  introduced  into  the  south  of  Spain  (Malaga  and 
Valencia),  IMalta,  Algiers,  the  Cape,  iMadeira,  Java, 
and  Teneriffe  ; but  only  in  the  latter  island  has  it 
attained  any  importance,  and  indeed,  at  the  present 
moment,  more  cochineal  is  e.xported  from  Teneriffe 
than  from  any  other  country. 

Lopez  ue  Gomara,  in  1525,  and  Plumier,  in  1692, 
gave  the  first  description  of  the  cocliineal  insect  and 
the  plant  on  which  it  lives ; but  nevertheless  it  was 
generally  regarded  as  the  seed  of  a plant,  and  this 
opinion  continued  prevalent,  notwithstanding  numer- 
ous publications  on  the  subject  by  various  authors, 
such  as  Lister,  who  in  1672  justly  regarded  it  as  a 
kind  of  kermes,  Hartsoecker  (169-t),  Leewenhoeck, 
who  made  a microscopical  examination  of  it  in  1703, 
He  la  Hire  (1704),  and  Geofroy  (1714).  At  last 
all  doubts  were  removed  by  Ruuscher*  who,  in  the 
year  1729,  obtained  direct  information  from  cultiva- 
tors of  cochineal  in  Oaxaca.  About  1757  a Mr. 
Ellis  obtained  portions  of  the  cactus  plant,  and 
observed  that  the  specimens  were  full  of  the  nests, 
in  which  the  insect  appeared  in  various  states,  from 
the  most  minute,  when  it  traverses  the  plant,  to  the 
period  when  it  fixes  itself  on  the  leaf.  He  also 
found  by  the  assistance  of  the  microscope  the  true 
male  insect,  in  the  parcels  which  had  been  sent  to 
him  from  America ; and  in  consequence  of  this  dis- 
covery Dr.  Garden  caught  in  1756  a male  cochineal 
fly,  which,  lie  observes,  is  rarely  to  be  met  with.  He 
supposes  that  there  are  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  females  for  each  male. 

The  cochineal  is  only  found  upon  certain  species 
of  cactus,  such  as  Cactus  coccinellijer,  C.  ojmiitia,  C. 
tuna,  and  (\  Pereskin. 

Formerly  a considerable  proportion  of  the  com- 
mercial cochineal  was  gathered  from  the  wild  grow- 
ing plants ; this  was,  however,  of  an  inferior  quality, 
and  called  f/rana  silvestra.  At  the  present  time 
nearly  all  the  cochineal  which  comes  into  the  market 
is  the  produce  of  the  regular  cultivation  of  the  insect, 
which  is  carried  on  in  a systematic  manner.  This 
plantation  cochineal  is  termed  (jrana  Jiua,  mcstica,  or 
mestique. 

The  cochineal  plantations  are  generally  situated 
on  slopes  of  valleys,  or  on  hillsides  which  are  shel- 
tered against  the  cold  winds.  The  season  of  rearing 
and  gathering  lasts  about  seven  months,  during 
which  period  the  insects  are  collected  three  and 
sometimes  four  times. 

The  male  insects  resemble  somewhat  a middle- 
sized  gnat,  or  still  more  the  larger  species  of  male 
aphides ; they  are  of  a red  colour,  and  have  two 
white  wings.  They  fly  about,  and  after  having 
fructified  the  females,  die.  'I’hey  live  about  four 
weeks,  or  half  the  time  of  the  females.  The  females 
are  very  unlike  the  males,  as  they  have  no  wings, 
and  only  move  about  when  quite  young,  and  still 
very  small.  They  soon  fix  themselves  with  their  pro- 
boscis upon  the  surface  of  the  cactus  leaves,  and 
then  assume  a swollen  spheroid  sliapc,  not  unlike 
small  dark  red  or  jiurple  berries,  and  begin  to  sur- 
* Phil.  Trans,  vol.  x.xxv.  p.  26.1. 


round  themselves  with  the  peculiar  white  fluffy 
substance  already  referred  to.  In  about  two  months 
they  attain  maturity,  and  then  are  gathered  by  being 
brushed  from  the  plants  with  a feather,  or  a brush 
made  of  the  st:dk  of  a palm  leaf,  and  killed  at  once, 
either  by  being  immersed  into  boiling  water  or  by 
being  exposed  to  steam,  or  sometimes  by  being  put 
on  suitably  heated  plates.  After  having  been  care- 
fully dried,  they  form  the  cochineal  of  commerce. 

On  the  plantations  special  provision  is  made  for 
securing  a new  crop  by  preserving  at  the  end  of  the 
season  branches  of  the  cactus  which  are  covered 
with  female  insects,  and  keeping  them  during  the 
cold  season  under  shelter.  On  the  return  of  the 
warm  season  these  females  are  put  into  small  artificial 
nests,  made  of  some  downy  or  woolly  looking  material, 
and  distributed  over  the  plantation.  As  soon  as  the 
young  insects  are  hatched  they  move  about  for  a 
short  time,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  cactus 
plants  ; however,  they  soon  attach  themselves  on  the 
surface  of  the  leaves,  as  already  mentioned,  and  in 
turn  attain  their  maturity  in  about  two  months. 

According  to  the  condition  in  which  the  insects 
are  gathered  they  lose  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  of  their  tveight  on  drying,  and  it  requires 
from  40,000  to  60,000  insects  to  produce  1 lb.  of  dry 
cochineal.  A plantation  of  about  2^  acres  requires 
the  attendance  of  three  men,  and  yields  from  500 
to  600  lbs.  of  cochineal. 

In  the  state  in  which  the  cochineal  is  found  in 
commerce  it  bears  hardly  any  resemblance  to  an 
insect,  and  judging  from  its  appearance  only,  it  is 
by  no  means  surprising  that  the  belief  in  its  vegetable 
origin  should  have  endured  for  so  long  a time. 

The  cochineal  occurs  in  several  distinct  forms, 
which  are  now  generally  classed  under  three  different 
denominations,  namely,  the  grey  or  silver  cochineal 
{.hispeutki),  the  black  {Neyra),  and  the  shelly 
cochineal. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  this  different  appearance 
is  simply  due  to  the  mode  of  killing  and  preparing 
the  insects,  and  accordingly  the  silver  cochineal  is 
said  to  be  obtained  by  drying  the  insects  on  hot 
plates  or  in  ovens,  whilst  the  black  cochineal  is  pro- 
duced by  momentary  immersion  in  boiling  water  and 
subsequent  drying.  The  third  variety,  or  shelly 
cochineal,  generally  of  a dark  reddish  or  brown 
colour,  differs  in  other  resiiects  from  the  former 
kinds,  as  will  be  pointed  out  hereafter.  This  variety 
has  been  introduced  in  steadily  increasing  quanti- 
ties during  the  last  twenty  years,  but  nothing  reliable 
is  known  about  its  mode  of  production. 

The  cochineal  appears  in  the  form  of  somewhat 
irregular  shrivelled  up  grains,  wrinkled  with  deej) 
contorted  furrows,  which  in  the  case  of  the  silver 
cochineal  are  more  or  less  filled  up  with  a white 
powdery  substance,  the  remains  of  the  peculiar 
downy  secretion  with  which  the  insect  surrounds 
itself  ; in  the  black  cochineal  this  latter  substance  or 
white  coating  has  been  partly  or  nearly  entirely 
removed  by  the  process  of  immersing  the  insects 
into  boding  water,  and  therefore  the  dried  insect 
appears  in  its  pro2ier  colour. 
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The  shelly  cochineal,  on  the  other  hand,  differs 
from  the  former  very  considerably.  As  its  name  indi- 
cates, the  individual  insects  have  the  appearance  of 
nearly  empty  shells,  which  show  but  few  and  much 
less  pronounced  wrinkles  on  the  upper  convex  side, 
whilst  the  lower  part  is  drawn  in  so  as  to  form  a 
concave  depression. 

In  bringing  cochineal  in  contact  with  warm  water 
tlie  grains  generally  float  at  first,  but  they  soon 
swell  up,  and  becoming  quite  soft  and  assuming 
gradually  the  spheroid  berry-like  shape  of  the  live 
insect,  sink  under  the  surface.  In  this  condition 
some  of  the  characteristic  insect  features  may  be 
readily  distinguished  by  the  aid  of  a magnifying 
glass ; remnants  of  the  legs,  the  proboscis,  and  head, 
are  often 'discernible,  although  these  fragile  parts  of 
the  insect  have  mostly  been  removed  by  the  process 
of  sifting  and  garbling  to  which  the  dry  insects  are 
submitted  previous  to  their  being  sent  into  the 
market.  To  the  unassisted  eye,  however,  these 
swollen  and  softened  grains  present  much  greater 
resemblance  to  some  kinds  of  berries,  and  this 
becomes  still  more  striking  when,  on  squashing  or 
cutting  them  open,  it  is  found  that  the  thin  skin 
incloses  a soft  dark-red  pulp,  in  which  generally  a 
multitude  of  small  grains  are  suspended,  which 
might  very  easily  be  niistoken  for  seeds.  In  reality 
these  grains  are  the  eggs  or  young  brood  of  the 
insect,  and  they  form  a very  large  portion  of  the 
bulk  of  the  silver  and  ordinary  black  cochineal, 
whilst  in  the  fine  shelly  cochineal  they  are  either 
present  in  very  much  smaller  numbers,  or  are  wanting 
altogether.  This  seems  to  constitute  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  shelly  cochineal,  and  it  would  follow 
from  this  that  the  shelly  cochineal  represents  the 
insect  in  a different  state  of  development.  The 
bi'tter  kinds  of  this  variety  do  not  show  any  sign  of 
the  white  secretion,  and  consist  of  very  large  and 
regularly  sha|ied  insects,  of  a dark  reddish-brown 
colour  and  smooth  shiny  surface.  Other  kinds  con- 
sist of  small,  iiTegular,  very  thin,  and  light  shells, 
of  much  inferior  appearance,  which,  however,  not 
unfrequently  are  found  to  be  superior  in  yield  of 
colouring  matter  to  any  other  kind. 

As  the  eggs  do  not  contribute  to  the  yield  of 
colouring  matter,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  heavy 
and  solid-looking  sorts  of  silver  cochineal  are  by  no 
means  the  most  valuable  ; and  this  having  been  now 
pretty  generally  recognized,  the  preference  is  given  to 
the  shelly  sorts.  In  Teneriffe,  where  of  late  years 
the  cultivation  of  cochineal  has  made  the  greatest 
progress,  about  three-fourths  of  the  cochineal  pro- 
duced is  what  is  termed  black  shelly,  and  only  one- 
fourth  silver  cochineal.  In  Honduras,  on  the  other 
hand,  four-fifths  of  the  produce  is  silver  cochineal. 

Formerly  the  silver  cochineal  was  considered  to 
be  superior,  and  not  unfrequently  the  appearance 
of  silver  cochineal  was  inqiarted  to  other  sorts  by 
the  application  of  some  white  powder,  such  iis  talc, 
carbonate  of  lead,  &c.  This  and  other  sophistica- 
tions of  cochincid  are  now  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
0(!casionally  a parcel  is  met  with  from  which  part 
of  the  colouring  matter  has  been  extracted. 


At  the  end  of  the  season,  when  all  the  insects  are 
removed  from  the  plants,  some  are  still  small  and 
imperfectly  formed ; these  are,  after  drying,  sepa- 
rated by  sifting  and  sold  as  an  inferior  article  under 
the  name  of  “granilla.” 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  introduction  of 
the  aniline  colours  has  very  materially  (iiminished 
the  consumption  of  cochineal ; but  although  this  is 
no  doubt  true  with  regard  to  some  special  applica- 
tions, the  following  table  of  importation  to  London 
during  the  last  fourteen  years  shows,  on  the  con- 
trary, a slight  increase.  * From  this  table  it  will  also 
be  seen  that  Teneriffe  produces  now  the  largest 
quantity,  whilst  Honduras  has  fallen  away  consi- 
derably. Lomlon  is  by  far  the  most  important 
market  for  cochineal ; Bordeaux,  Havre,  Mar- 
seilles, Amsterdam,  and  Rotterdam  (the  two  latter 
places  from  Java),  import  now  ordy  small  quan- 
tities : — 

COCni.N’EAL  IMPOItTED  INTO  LONDON. 


Date. 

Honduras. 

Mexican. 

Teueriil't;. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1861 

1,7.50.720 

426,400 

1,40.1.200 

1802 

1,188,000 

129,600 

1.155.680 

1863 

1,807,520 

122,880 

1,093. (iOO 

1864 

1,274,080 

372,  <80 

899,520 

1865 

1,082,080 

1.50.440 

1,385,410 

1866 

906.240 

197.700 

2,019,680 

1807 

1,209.600 

185  120 

3,085  280 

1868 

529,920 

•-71.520 

3,106,080 

1809 

614,080 

188.320 

3,708,160 

1870 

614.880 

300.180 

3,903,520 

1871 

381,000 

271,200 

4,308,(>40 

1872 

362,240 

U)9.300 

3,082,080 

1873 

375,080 

359,040 

3.046,400 

1874 

417,440 

394,720 

3,041,120 

Totals, 

12,636,480 

3,569,280 

35,238,400 

As  one  of  the  most  important  dyeing  materials, 
cochineal  became  the  subject  of  chemical  examina- 
tion at  a very  early  period,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  a considerable  number  of  investigations  were 
published  by  various  chemists. 

It  was  of  course  the  colouring  matter  contained 
in  the  cochineal  which  chiefly  attracted  the  attention 
of  chemists ; but  although  a good  deal  has  been 
done  towards  making  out  the  chemical  history  of 
this  substance,  much  still  remains  to  be  cleared  up 
in  this  respect. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  results  of  those  re- 
searches which  were  carried  out  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  century  are  now  of  but  little  value ; organic 
chemistry  being  then  still  in  its  infancy,  the  methods 
available  for  research  were  inadequate  to  deal  with 
so  complicated  a subject.  It  may  therefore  suffice 
to  give  here  merely  a brief  outline  of  the  results 
obtained  by  the  earlier  investigators.  Johann  F. 
John  published,  1813  (“  Chemische  Schriften  ”),  the 
following  analysis  of  cocliineal,  without  however 
describing  the  method  einjiloyed  in  separating  the 
various  constituents : — 

• The  use  of  kermes,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  discon- 
tinued now  in  Europe,  and  it  seems  to  be  no  longer  an  article 
of  commerce. 
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Colouring  principle  (semi-solid,  soluble  in  water) 

and  alcohol) | 

Gelatine, 10  .10 

Waxy  fat lO-OO 

Modilied  mucus, 14-UO 

Membrane, 14'00 

Alkaline  jibospbates  and  chlorides,  phosphates) 
of  lime,  iron,  and  ammonia, J 

100-00 

Pelletier  and  Caventou*  communicated  in  1818 
a long  memoir  to  the  Institute  de  France,  in  which 
they  described  their  results  obtained  in  the  cliemical 
examination  of  cochineal.  They  fir.st  removed  the 
fatty  bodies  by  extracting  the  cochineal  with  boiling 
ether,  in  which  the  colouring  matter  was  found  to 
be  but  slightly  soluble,  and  obtained  by  these  means 
stearin,  olein,  and  an  aromatic  acid,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  further  examined.  The  exhausted 
residue  was  then  treated  with  alcohol  of  40°  B., 
which  dissolved  the  colouring  matter,  together  witli 
a small  quantity  of  fatty  and  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances. On  cooling  this  solution  they  obtained  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  a granular  red  residue  of  a 
semi-crystallme  appearance,  and  which  they  con- 
sidered to  be  the  colouring  matter  stiU  contaminated 
with  nitrogenous  matter  {inatiere  animalme)  and  some 
fatty  substances,  the  greater  part  of  which  remained 
undissolved  when  treated  with  strong  cold  alcoliol. 
By  repeating  this  operation  once  or  twice  they  con- 
sidered that  the  substance  was  obtained  almost  in  a 
state  of  purity.  In  order  to  remove  the  last  traces 
oi  foreign  matter  it  was  dissolved  in  strong  alcohol, 
and  an  equal  volume  of  ether  added,  which  precipi- 
tated the  colouring  matter  and  retained  the  fatty 
matter  which  was  .still  adhering  to  it.  The  colour- 
ing matter  tlnis  obtained  was  named  carmine  (car- 
miiihim).  It  is  of  a deep  purple-red  colour,  very 
soluble  in  water,  forming  an  intense  purple  liquid ; 
in  alcohol  it  is  less  readily  soluble,  and  quite  insoluble 
in  ether  and  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  The  aqueous 
solution,  when  free  from  animal  matter,  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  dilute  acids,  but  its  colour  is  changed 
to  a yellowish  red  tint,  which  reverts  to  purple  on 
neutralizing  with  an  alkali. 

Of  the  alkaline  earths,  lime  only  produces  a preci- 
p'tate ; hydrate  of  alumina  absorbs  the  whole  of  the 
colouring  matter  from  an  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, but  the  presence  of  alum  prevents  this  reaction. 
Neutral  salts  of  lead  merely  change  the  colour  of  the 
solution  to  a violet ; but  the  neutral  acetate  preci- 
pitates the  colouring  matter,  forming  a dark  ])urple 
compound,  from  which  the  former  can  be  recovered 
by  decomposing  the  compound  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  These  are  the  principal  properties  of  the 
pure  colouring  matter  of  cochineal  as  obtained  by 
Pelletier  and  Caventou.  In  a later  communica- 
tion (1832)  PEi.LETiERf  gave  the  composition  of  the 
colouring  matter  as  prepared  by  himself  and  Caven- 
tou, as  follows : — 

C.irbon, 49'33  I Oxvpren, 40*4.5 

Hydrogen, G-Gli  | Nitrogen 3'5G 

* Annales  de  Chimie  et  Physique,  ser.  2,  tome  viii.  p. 
250.  .lonrn.  de  Pharm.,  aer.  2,  tome  iv.  p.  193. 
t Vnn.  de  (Jhim.  e.d.  Physique,  ser.  ii.  tom.  ii.  p.  194. 

T.  Preisser,  in  an  elaborate  paper  (“  Rev.  Sclent.” 
16,  53)  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  colouring  mat- 
ters, affirmed  that  he  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  the  lead  compound  of  the 
colouring  matter  of  cochineal,  a perfectly  colourless 
well  crystallized  substance,  which  according  to  his 
statements  was  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  less 
so  in  ether,  and  assumed  in  contact  with  the  atmo- 
sphere the  purple  red  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
cochineal.  He  also  asserted  that  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  this  substance  gave,  with  acetate  of  lead,  a 
whiti!  precipitate,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  assumed 
a purple  tint.  A.  E.  Arppe  (“Liebig's  Ann.”  vol.  iv. 
p.  101)  on  repeating  the  experiments  of  Preisser, 
obtained  a red  solution,  which  on  evaporation  was 
converted  into  white  ci-ystals  of  oxalic  acid,  the 
formation  of  which  was  due  to  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  contained  in  the  so  called  oxide  of  lead  em- 
ployed, which  in  fact  was  a basic  nitrate.  This 
explains  to  a certain  extent  the  results  of  Prelsser's 
experiments;  but  as  regards  his  remarkable  “chrom- 
ogen,” it  may  be  assumed  that  in  describing  it  he 
has  rather  drawn  on  his  imagination.  Arppe  made 
some  further  attempts  to  separate  the  colouring 
matter  in  a pure  state,  but  it  would  appear  from  the 
description  of  his  mode  of  proceeding  that  he  was 
unsuccessful. 

Subsequently  this  subject  was  taken  up  by  War- 
ren DE  LA  Rue,J  and  submitted  to  a careful  exam- 
ination, which  led  to  the  separation  of  the  colouring 
matter  in  a pure  state,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
nitro-coccusic  acid. 

After  repeating  the  experiments  of  the  former 
investigators  on  a considerable  scale,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  colouring  matter  in  quantity,  W.  de  la 
Hue  devised  the  following  method  for  separating 
this  substance  in  a pure  state.  The  aqueous  decoc- 
tion of  cochineal  is  precipitated  with  acetate  of  leiid, 
the  bulky  dark  purple-coloured  compound  is  washed 
by  decantation  with  boiling  distilled  water,  and  then 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  deep 
red  liquid  so  obtained  is  freed  from  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  by  boiling,  and  then  precipitated  a second 
time  with  acetate  of  lead  previously  mixed  with 
some  acetic  acid ; the  precipitate,  after  having  been 
thoroughly  washed  as  before,  is  decomposed  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  liquid  after  filtration 
is  evaporated  on  a water  bath  to  dryness,  and  the 
dark  residue  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol.  In  order 
now  to  remove  the  small  quantity  of  phosphoiic 
acid  which  is  still  contained  in  this  product,  the 
alcoholic  solution  is  digested  with  about  the  fourth 
part  of  the  lead  precipitate,  which  has  been  reserved 
for  this  purpose  from  the  second  precipitation,  and 
after  drying  has  been  reduced  to  a fine  powder. 
The  alcoholic  solution  is  then  filtered,  and  after  a 
part  of  the  alcohol  having  been  distilled  off,  is 
mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  ether,  which  throws 
down  a red  flocculent  matter  containing  some 
nitrogenous  impurities  still  retained  in  the  liquid. 
After  filtration  and  distilling  off  the  alcohol  and 
ether,  the  substance  remains  behind  in  a pure  state, 
f Mem.  and  Proceed,  of  the  Chem.  Soc.  Part  xxii.  1847. 
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AVhen  thus  prepared  the  colouring  matter  of 
cochineal  forms  a purple  brown  friable  mass,  trans- 
parent when  viewed  under  the  microscope,  easily 
pulverized  to  a fine  red  powder,  soluble  to  any 
extent  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  only  slightly  so  in 
ether,  which,  however,  does  not  throw  it  down  from 
its  alcoholic  solution  when  it  is  free  from  nitro- 
genous matter. 

Tliis  substance,  possessing  well  marked  properties, 
was  named  by  \V.  dk  i.a  Ki;e  carminic  acid. 

Pure  carminic  acid  is  soluble  without  (?)  decom- 
position in  concentrated  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric 
acids.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  by 
chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine,  which  change  its 
colour  to  yellow,  and  the  latter,  on  warming  or  by 
standing,  gives  a yellow  precipitate  solid  le  in  alcohol. 
Nitric  acid  even  in  a highly  diluted  state  decomposes 
it,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  oxalic  and  nitro- 
coccusic  acid.  It  bears  a temperature  of  136°  C. 
without  decomposition  ; on  gradually  increasing  the 
temperature  a quantity  of  an  acid  liquor  is  j)roduced, 
and  at  red  heat  it  intumesces  and  gives  off  a small 
quantity  of  red  fumes,  which  condense  ; it  gives  no 
trace  of  oily  matter. 

The  fixed  alkalies  and  ammonia  change  the  scarlet 
red  colour  of  its  aqueous  solution  to  a deep  purple  ; 
on  mixing  alcoholic  solutions,  however,  purple  pre- 
cipitates are  produced,  which  are  the  compounds  of 
carminic  acid  with  the  alkaline  base. 

The  alkaline  earths  produce  with  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion likewise  purple  precipitates ; sulphate  of  alumina 
gives  no  precipitate,  but  on  addition  of  a drop  of 
ammonia  the  carminic  acid  is  precipitated  in  com- 
bination with  alumina,  forming  a beautiful  crimson 
lake ; acetates  of  lead,  copjier,  zinc,  and  silver,  give 
purple  precipitates.  The  latter  is,  however,  immedi- 
ately decomposed,  and  metallic  silver  is  deposited ; 
the  nitrates  of  lead,  mercury,  and  silver  give  reddish 
precipitates ; protochlotide  and  bichloride  of  tin  do 
not  form  any  precipitate,  but  change  the  colour  to  a 
deep  crimson. 

It  is  a matter  of  great  difficulty  to  obtain  even  the 
insoluble  metallic  compounds  of  carminic  acid  in  a 
pure  state  and  of  constant  composition,  for  it  appears 
that  they  carry  down  some  of  the  precipit.ants.  Only 
the  copper  salt  could  be  obtained  in  a sufficiently 
pure  state  to  serve  for  analysis  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  atomic  weight  of  carminic  acid. 

As  the  mean  of  several  analyses  W.  DE  la  Rue 
obtained  the  following  percentages : — 
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which  led  him  to  the  adoption  of  the  formula 
C,^IIj^Ojj,  with  which  the  results  obtained  by  the 
analysis  of  CiU'ininatc  of  copper  also  agreed : — 

Tlieory.  Exi>erlinent. 

Cn  1G8  4Su5  47G2 

11,4  •‘01  412 

Og  128  3C-(il  3G-74 

CuO  39G 11-33  11 -.Vi 

349-6  100-00 


SciiuTZENCERGER  (1858,  “ Ann.  Chiin.  Phys.”  (3), 
vol.  liv.  p.  52),  who  subsequently  investigated  carminic 
acid,  noticed  a considerable  difference  in  the  com- 
position of  carminic  acid  of  different  preparations, 
and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  carminic  acid, 
as  obtained  by  W.  de  l.\  Rue,  although  otherwise 
pure,  was  a mixture  of  several  substances.  He  found 
that  by  adding  to  a concentrated  solution  of  carminic 
acid  in  absolute  alcohol  five  or  six  times  its  volume 
of  ether  a red  substance  was  precipitated,  and  on 
evaporating  then  the  pale  coloured  alcohol-etheric 
solution  a crystalline  mass,  composed  of  red  needles 
and  dark  red  granular  crystals,  was  obtained.  With 
boiling  ether,  which  dissolves  the  latter,  these  two 
substances  could  be  separated,  and  on  being  finally 
submitted  to  analysis  the  needle-shaped  crystals  gave 
numbers  which  agreed  with  CgllgOg  (oxycarminic 
acid),  whilst  the  granular  crystals  appeared  to  be 
CgllgOg  (carminic  acid.)  Schutzenberger  considers 
it  probable  that  several  other  coloured  substances 
are  contained  in  the  carminic  acid  as  originally  pre- 
pared by  W.  DE  LA  Rue. 

Later  C.  Schaller  (“  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.”  (2)  vol.  ii. 
p.  414  : 1864),  prepared  carminic  acid  by  precipitating 
the  aqueous  extract  of  cochineal  with  neutral  acetate  of 
lead,  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  and  decomposing  the 
thoroughly  washed  precipitate  with  sulphuric  acid ; 
the  filtrate  was  then  precipitated  a second  time,  and 
the  precipitate  again  decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid, 
but  carefully  avoiding  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
order  to  retain  the  phosphoric  acid  m the  precipitate  ; 
the  filtrate  was  now  precipitated  a third  time,  and 
the  weU-washed  precipitate  decomposed  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  After  filtration  the  red  liquid 
was  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  dissolved 
in  absolute  alcohol,  when  on  spontaneous  evaporation 
the  carminic  acid  separated  in  crystalline  nodules, 
mixed  with  yellow  six-sided  tabular  ciystals  of  another 
substance.  Cold  water  dissolved  the  carminic  acid, 
and  left  the  latter  undissolved ; by  evaporating  the 
aqueous  solutions  and  crystallizing  the  residue  once 
more  from  absolute  alcohol,  the  carminic  acid  was 
obtained  in  a pure  state.  The  canninic  acid  pre- 
pared according  to  this  method,  on  being  analyzed, 
gave  numbers  which  lead  to  the  formula  Cgll^gOg, 
which  differs  from  Sciiutzenberger’s  formula  only 
by  II2O.  Schaller  considers  the  carminic  acid  as 


a bibasic  acid  forming  acid 


Mil  ) 


0,  and  neutral, 


0,  salts.  The  neutral  sodium  salt  is  ob- 
tained as  a precipitate  by  mixing  solutions  of  caiminic 
acid  and  caustic  soda  in  absolute  alcohol.  From  an 
aqueous  solution  this  salt  ciystallizes  in  nodular 
masses.  On  submitting  a solution  of  carminic  acid 
to  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  a colourless  liquid 
is  obtained,  which  resumes  its  red  colour  on  exposure. 

Although  tlie  results  obtained  by  De  la  Rue, 
ScHCTZENBERGER,  and  SciiALLER,  agree  -well  with 
regard  to  tlie  general  properties  of  carminic  acid,  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  differ  very  materiidly  with 
regard  to  the  comj)osition.  'I'he  different  formulaj 
derived  from  the  results  of  analyses  require  : — 
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^9^10^6  • • • • ....  CjjHgOj 

C 50'5  p.  cent 54-1  p.  cent 55"1  p.  cent. 

H 4-7  p.  cent 4-6  p.  cent 4-1  p.  cent. 

These  discrepancies  are  too  considerable  to  be 
ascribed  to  mere  accident,  and,  indeed,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  assuming  that  the  colouring  matter 
of  cochineal  is  a mixture  of  several  very  similar 
substances.  Further  examination  being  therefore 
required  to  clear  up  this  subject — 

IIlasiwetz  and  Grabowski  (“Liebig’s  Ann.” 
141,  p.  329:  1867),  took  up  this  investigation, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  the  inqiortant  fact 
that  carminic  acid  is  a glucoside,  for  on  treating 
it  with  boiling  dilute  acids  it  was  found  that  it 
splits  up  into  a peculiar  kind  of  sugar  and  a new 
substance,  which  they  named  car  min- red.  By  effect- 
ing this  decomposition  it  was  clearly  proved  that 
none  of  the  formula;  hitherto  proposed  e.xpressed 
the  true  composition  of  carminic  acid. 

IIlasiwetz  and  Grabowski  proceeded  in  the  fol- 
lowing way: — The  precipitate  of  carminate  of  lead 
produced  by  acetate  of  lead  in  a filtered  decoction 
of  cochineal,  after  having  been  well  washed,  was 
decomposed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  To  the  dark 
red  filtrate,  after  having  been  freed  from  lead  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  was  added  a small  quantity 
(10  c.c.  acid  to  the  liquid  obtained  from  1 lb.  of 
cochineal)  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  boiled  for 
several  hours.  From  the  apparently  unchanged 
liquid  the  sulphuric  acid  was  now  removed.  By  the 
careful  addition  of  carbonate  of  barium,  and  after 
filtration,  the  liquid  was  precipitated  with  acetate  of 
lead.  This  lead  precipitate  contained  the  carmin- 
red,  whilst  in  the  liquid  the  sugar  remained  dissolved. 
The  liquidhavingbeen  freed  from  lead  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  was  evaporated  at  a low  temperature  until 
a syrupy  residue  was  left ; this  was  found  to  be  a 
mixture  of  the  new  sugar  with  a barium  compound 
of  the  same,  which  could  be  separated  by  means  of 
alcohol. 

The  analyses  of  these  substances  gave  numbers 
agreeing  with  the  formula;,  CgHj^Og  (dried  at  50°), 
CgllgO^  (dried  at  100°),  and  CgHgBaOg  (dried  at 
100°). 

In  order  to  separate  the  carmin-red  from  its  lead 
compound  it  was  found  advantageous  to  effect  the 
decomposition  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
resulting  red  solution  having  been  filtered  off  from 
the  chloride  of  lead  is  freed  from  some  dissolved  lead 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  then  evaporated  at  a. 
gentle  heat. 

Carmin-red  so  prepared  forms  a dark  purple  mass, 
which  shows  a green  colour  in  reflected  light;  its 
powder  is  dark  vermilion  red,  readily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol  with  red  colour,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 
On  being  burnt  it  leaves  a trace  of  ash,  which  con- 
tains lime,  phosphoric  acid,  and  a trace  of  iron.  Its 
analysis  led  to  the  formula  C„II,,0,. 

The  properties  of  this  substance  very  much  re- 
semble those  of  carminic  acid ; it  forms  dark  purple 
saline  compounds  with  the  alkalies,  which  are  insol- 
uble in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  water,  with  a violet 


colour,  and  these  solutions  give,  with  the  chlorides 
of  calcium,  barium,  strontium,  zinc,  &c.,  dark  viokt 
precipitates. 

Several  of  these  compounds  (dried  at  130°)  were 
analyzed,  and  gave  numbers  agi-eeing  with  the  fol- 
lowing formula; : — 

CjjHjQBaOj.,*  C2jHjgCa07,t. 

According  to  these  results  carminic  acid  must  be 
considered  a glucoside,  and  on  assuming  that  its  de- 
composition by  acids  takes  place,  as  is  invariably  the 
case  with  this  class  of  substances,  under  assimilation 
of  water,  this  reaction  may  be  represented  by  the 
following  equation : — 

Carminic  acid.  Carmin-red.  Sugar 

CuHigOio  + SHjO  = CiiHjjOy  + CgHj^Og. 

The  formula  Cj-HjgOjg  for  carminic  acid  requires 
C 56‘1  and  H 4'4,  which  are  nearest  approached  by 
the  results  of  Schutzenberger’s  analysis. 

Further  investigation  is,  however,  required  to  find 
a proper  interpretation  for  the  crystallized  carminic 
acids  observed  by  Schutzenberger  and  Schaller. 

Nitro-cocamic  acid.  — As  already  mentioned,  car- 
minic acid  is  readily  acted  on  even  by  dilute  nitric 
acid  under  violent  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes.  The 
red  colour  of  the  carminic  acid  is  instantly  destroyed, 
and  changed  into  orange.  On  bringing  the  action 
of  the  nitric  acid  to  a termination  by  the  application 
of  heat,  and  keeping  the  mixture  for  some  time  at 
the  boiling  point,  the  resulting  yellow  liquid,  after 
sufficient  concentration,  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a 
crystalline  mass  which,  besides  a large  quantity  of 
oxalic  acid,  contains  the  nitro-coccusic  acid.  In 
order  to  separate  tlie  latter,  this  crystalline  mass  is 
dissolved  in  a large  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  is  added  as  long  as  a pre- 
cipitate of  oxalate  of  lead  is  formed.  After  filtering, 
the  yellow  liquid  is  evaporated,  when  some  more 
oxalate  of  lead  separates,  which  is  removed,  and 
after  further  concentration  the  nitro-coccusic  acid 
crystallizes  on  cooling.  By  repeated  recrystalUzation 
from  water  it  is  obtained  in  a pure  state.  Lieber- 
MANN  and  Van  Dorp  have  found  it  advantageous  to 
use  carmine  instead  of  carminic  acid,  as  De  la  Rue 
has  done,  for  the  preparation  of  this  acid ; and  for 
the  purpose  of  separating  the  oxalic  acid  they  found 
it  more  convenient  to  dissolve  the  mixed  acids  in 
hot  water,  and  then  add  some  nitric  acid,  which 
causes  the  nitro-coccusic  acid  to  separate  on  cooling, 
as  it  is  but  very  little  soluble  in  water  containing 
nitric  acid. 

The  nitro-coccusic  acid  is  of  a pale  straw  colour, 
or,  if  quite  pure,  colourless,  crystallizing  in  rhombic 
plates,  but  exhibiting  very  different  aspects  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
crystallized.  It  resembles  somewhat  picric  acid 
(Trinitrophenol),  and  like  this  substance  stains  skin, 
wool,  &c.,  yellow.  It  is  soluble  in  cold,  but  more  so 
in  hot  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  very  soluble  in 
ether;  all  these  solutions  being  of  a deep  yellow 
On  being  heated  the  acid  deflagrates  riolently 
* Ba  = 137.  t Ca  = 40. 
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Nitro-coccusic  acid  forms  well  crystallized  salts  of  a 
deep  yellow  or  orange  colour ; they  are  all  readily 
soluble  in  water,  and  most  of  them  in  alcohol;  and 
when  heated  to  near  200°  decompose  with  more  or  j 
less  violence.  De  la  Rue  by  numerous  analyses  ; 
of  the  acid,  and  several  of  its  salts,  conclusively  ■ 
proved  its  formula  to  be  CgIIj(N02)g03,  and  its 
salts  CgIl3(N02)3M203.  On  boiling  the  aqueous  ' 
solution  of  the  acid  with  an  excess  of  oxide  of  silver  ! 
carbonic  acid  is  evolved  and  a new  acid  is  formed, 
which,  however,  has  not  been  fully  analyzed  (pro- 
bably 'IVinitrocresol).  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
composition  of  nitro-coccusic  acid  bears  no  direct 
relationship  to  that  of  carminic  acid,  and  taking  into 
consideration  that,  according  to  Liekermann  and  Van 
Dorp,  only  about  8 per  cent,  is  obtained,  whilst  a 
very  large  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  is  produced  simul- 
taneously, it  becomes  evident  that  nitro-coccusic 
acid  is  not  a direct  derivation,  but  the  product  of  a 
more  complex  reaction. 

Nitro-coccusic  acid  has  the  same  formula  as  trini- 
troanisic  acid,  but  De  la  Rue  has  already  shown 
that  it  is  not  identical  with  this  acid. 

LiEP.ER.MANN  and  Van  Dorp,  who  have  recently 
re-examined  this  acid,  succeeded  in  clearing  up  its 
chemical  relation  by  effecting  its  decomposition  by 
heating  it  with  water  in  sealed  tubes  to  a tempera- 
ture of  180°.  Under  these  circumstances  it  splits  up 
into  carbonic  acid  and  trinitrocresol,  the  latter  being 
identical  with  that  wliich  DuCLOS  obtained  from 
coal-tar  cresol. 

Accordingly,  nitro-coccusic  acid  is  in  reality  one 
of  the  several  isomeric  forms  of  trinitro-cresotinic 
acid,  and  the  above  reaction  corresponds  with  the 
decompo.sition  of  cresotinic  acid  into  carbonic  acid 
and  cresol  when  heated,  as  observed  by  Kolbe  and 
Lautemann — 

CatloOg  = COj  + C-TIgO. 

CsTLlNO-JaUa  = CO,  + (VILINOJ^O. 

Cocciniiie  (Cj^IIj.^Oj.).  — IIlasiwetz  and  Gra- 
BOWSKi  obtained  this  remaikable  derivative  by  sub- 
mitting carmin-red  or  carminic  acid  to  the  action  of 
fused  potash.  It  is  prepared  by  adding  1 part  of 
these  substances  to  3 parts  of  caustic  potash  (when 
carminic  acid  is  employed,  4 to  5 parts)  dissolved  in 
a little  water,  and  heating  the  mixture  carefully  in  a | 
silver  basin  until  the  black  colour  has  changed  into  a 
brown,  and  dissolves  with  a golden  brown  colour 
in  water.  The  fused  mass  is  then  dissolved  in  water 
super-saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  after  filtra- 
tion the  acid  liquid  is  repeatedly  shaken  up  with 
etlier.  'The  etheric  solution  leaves  on  di.stillation  a 
crystalline  residue,  which  after  recrystallization  from 
alcohol  furnishes  the  coccinine  in  a pure  state.  When 
carminic  acid,  instead  of  cannin-red,  has  been  em- 
ployed. oxalic  and  succinic  acids  are  obtained  along 
with  the  coccinine,  and  are  removed  by  wiishing  with 
water.  'The  yield  of  coccinine  at  the  best  is  but 
small,  and  depends  very  much  on  the  care  with 
uhich  the  operation  is  cari'ied  out. 

Coccinine  crystallizes  in  yellow  rectangular  pLates, 
which  are  insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, but  less  so  in  ether.  In  dilute  alkalies  it  dis- 
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solves  with  great  facility,  forming  yellow  solutions 
which,  on  contact  with  the  air,  turn  at  first  green, 
and  then  this  colour  gradually  passes  through  violet 
into  a beautiful  purple  red.  The  alcohol  solution 
when  brought  in  contact  with  sodium  amalgam  turns 
likewise  green,  but  on  subsequent  exposure  to  the 
air  assumes  a deep  indigo  colour,  and  deposits  an 
amorphous  substance  of  the  same  colour.  Coccinine 
appears  to  form  definite  compounds  with  bases  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  but  they  are  so  changeable  that 
they  could  not  be  obtained  in  a pure  state. 

Ruficoccine  (Cj^IIj^Og.). — According  to  LiEBERMANN 
and  Van  Dorp  carmin-red  and  carmine  dissolve  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  without  change,  but  on 
heating  the  solution  to  125°  the  colour  changes  into 
a violet ; and  if  after  the  temperature  having  been  kept 
for  several  hours  at  130°  to  140°  the  liquid  is  poured 
into  water  a dark  precipitate  is  produced,  which  is 
composed  of  ruficoccine  and  another  new  substance. 
After  thorough  washing  with  water  and  drying  it  is 
exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  on  evapora- 
tion leaves  the  ruficoccine.  After  repeated  washing 
with  water  and  recrystallization  from  alcohol  this 
substance  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a brick-red 
powder.  It  is  but  very  little  soluble  in  water ; but 
on  heating  it  in  a sealed  tube  with  water  to  2U0°,  on 
cooling  a voluminous  mass  of  orange -coloured  needles 
is  obtained. 

Ruficoccine  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  but 
dissolves  more  freely  in  alcohol.  'These  solutions 
show  a fine  greenish  yellow  fluorescence.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  alkalies,  forming  at  first  brown  or  brown- 
red  solutions,  which,  on  the  addition  of  an  excess 
of  alkali,  assume  the  colour  of  the  rosaniline  salts. 
'The  calcium  compound  is  a dark  violet  precipitate ; 
when  dry  a black  powder,  having  the  composition 
CjyllgCaOg.  In  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  rufi- 
coccine dissolves  with  a violet  red  colour.  AVhen 
heated  it  gives  off  red  fumes  and  yields  a small 
quantity  of  a red  sublimate.  By  heatmg  ruficoccine 
with  zinc  dust  a solid  hydrocarbon  is  produced, 
which  sublimes  in  white  plates,  melting  between  183° 
and  188°.  By  oxidation  this  hydrocarbon,  which 
appears  to  be  Cjgllj.,,  yields  a quinone  resembling 
anthraquinone,  but  melting  at  250°. 

'Tlie  quantity  of  ruficoccine  produced  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  carmine  amounts  to 
about  10  per  cent.,  whilst  of  the  insoluble  bye- 
products  mentioned  above  as  much  as  30  per  cent, 
are  obtained.  'This  latter  substance  is  a black 
powder  which  dissolves  in  the  alkalies,  and  appears 
to  have  the  formula  C3,ll2yOj3.  When  heated  it 
chars  and  does  not  yield  any  hj’drocarbon  on  being 
heated  witli  zinc  dust.  V'ith  nitric  acid  it  furnishes, 
however,  nitrococcic  acid  and  oxalic  acid.  On  being 
heated  with  a solution  of  baryta  for  five  or  six 
liours  a solution  is  obtained  which  gives,  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  a brown  precipitate  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  benzol,  and  with  violet  colour  in 
the  alkalies.  'This  substance  heated  by  itself  gives 
off  red  fumes,  and  with  zinc  dust  furnishes  a hydro- 
carbon which  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  one 
obtained  from  ruficoccine. 
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Riificarmine,  CjgIIj,Og. — On  heating  an  aqueous 
^ solution  of  carniiu-red  in  a sealed  tube  to  2i  0°,  its 
dark  red  colour  changes  into  yellow,  whilst  a dark 
resinous  body  is  deposited.  Tliis  substance  differs 
from  car  min -red  by  its  insolubility  in  water,  and 
from  ruficoccine  by  its  great  solubility  in  alcohol  and 
ether;  in  the  alkalies  it  dissolves,  like  these  sub- 
stances, with  violet  colour.  As  obtained  by  the 
precipitation  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  by  careful 
addition  of  water  and  a little  hydi'ochloric  acid,  it 
forms  a beautiful  red  powder. 

On  evaporating  the  aqueous  extract  of  cochineal, 
from  which  the  colouring  matter  has  been  removed 
by  precipitation  with  acetate  of  lead,  there  remains 
a dark-coloured,  syrupy  liquid  of  a very  complex 
character.  If  the  concentrated  liquid  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  a while  a white  chalky  matter  subsides, 
which  was  originally  recognized  by  W.  de  la  Rue, 
and  identified  with  tiimsiiic. 

Besides  this,  several  other  crystalline  substances, 
generally  met  with  in  animal  extracts,  have  been 
noticed,  as  for  instance  guanine  and  innsite,  which 
both  appear  to  be  present  in  not  inconsiderable 
quantities ; and  on  working  with  larger  quantities 
of  cochineal,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  carmine 
or  other  colours,  these  otherwise  rare  substances 
may  be  obtained  with  advantage  from  this  source. 
(Hugo  Muller). 

Cochineal  117/2:,  or  Coccocerine. — The  peculiar  downy, 
wool-like  secretion  with  which  the  female  cochineal 
insect  surrounds  itself,  and  which  is  found  to  some 
extent  still  adhering  to  the  silver  cochineal  and  caus- 
ing its  white  chalky  appearance,  is  a kind  of  wax, 
which,  however,  differs  from  all  known  substances  of 
this  kind  by  its  sparse  solubility  in  the  ordinary 
solvents  and  its  high  melting  point.  This  cochineal 
wax,  or  coccocerine,  is  best  obtained  by  treating  silver 
cochineal,  or,  still  better,  the  siftings  of  this  article, 
with  boiling  benzol  or  its  higher  homologues,  in 
which  it  is  readily  soluble.  On  cooling  it  separates 
almost  entirely  from  this  solution,  and  by  repeated 
crystallization  from  the  solvent  it  may  be  obtained 
in  minute  colourless  crystals  melting  at  105°  C. 
In  alcohol  and  ether  this  substance  is  but  very 
little  soluble,  and  it  is  probably  on  this  account 
that  it  was  considered  formerly  to  be  of  a mineral 
origin.  In  chloroform  and  disulphide  of  carbon, 
especially  when  hot,  it  is  readily  soluble.  A 
solution  of  alcoholic  potash  saponifies  the  coc- 
cocerine and  separates  coccocerylic  alcohol,  whilst 
coccocerate  of  potash  remains  in  solution.  Con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  effects  a similar  decompo- 
sition. (Hugo  IMuller.) 

S/U'clro.ycopic  Character  of  the  Colouring  ’Matter  of 
Cochineal. — It  is  a matter  of  considerable  interest 
that  an  aqueous  extract  of  cochineal,  although  not 
showing  by  itself  any  characteristic  features  when 
examined  by  the  spectroscope,  on  addition  of  am- 
monia, which  turns  the  scarlet  tint  of  the  solution 
into  a violet,  exhibits  two  dark  absorption  bands 
between  the  I’rauenhoker  lines  D and  E,  like  those 
of  blood,  one  situated  at  8°  the  other  at  9° — 10°  of 
a spectroscope  having  a scale  of  20°,  in  which  the 


sodium  line  falls  at  7‘7.  (Campani,  Gazzetta  Chimica 
Italinna,  i.  471). 

Valuation  of  Cochineal. — It  is  obviously  impossible 
to  judge  positively  of  the  quality  of  cochineal  by 
its  physical  characters  only,  or  in  other  words  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  colouring  matter  contained 
in  it  by  mere  ocular  inspection,  yet  this  is  still  the 
common  practice  in  commerce. 

Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  estimat- 
ing the  value  by  chemical  means,  which  however, 
although  simple  enough,  do  not  seem  to  furnish 
reliable  results.  The  quantitative  determination  of 
the  colouring  matter  by  direct  methods  not  being 
attainable,  recourse  must  be  had  to  comparative 
experiments.  Accordingly  the  results  of  all  these 
processes  are  obtained  by  comparing  with  standard 
specimens  of  cochineal  the  amount  of  particular 
reagents  required,  either  to  destroy  or  to  remove  the 
colour  from  the  decoction  of  the  weighed  sample  to 
be  examined.  For  this  purpose  RoBKiUET  proposed 
a solution  of  bleaching  powder;  Penny  a mixed 
solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  with  caustic 
potash.  In  both  these  methods  the  colour  is  de- 
stroyed; on  the  other  hand,  Antiion  precipitates 
the  colouring  matter  with  alumina,  and  in  a similar 
manner  Bloch  makes  use  of  a standard  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead. 

From  what  has  been  said  about  the  complex 
conqaosition  of  cochineal,  and  also  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  itself,  which  appears  to  be  a mixture 
of  several  substances,  it  is  obviously  very  un- 
likely that  these  chemical  methods  can  give  any 
reliable  results ; for,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that 
ttiere  are  along  with  tlie  colouring  matter  sub- 
stances contained  in  the  cochineal,  which  are  in  a 
like  manner  affected  by  the  reagents  employed,  it  is 
more  than  probiible  that  also  the  tinctorial  qualities 
of  the  several  colouring  matters  contained  in  cochi- 
neal vary  considerably.  Consequently  a method, 
to  be  of  any  practical  value,  would  be  required  to 
take  also  cognizance  of  the  rehitive  quantities  of  the 
substances  which  constitute  tlie  colouring  matter; 
with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject  tliis  is, 
however,  unattainable. 

The  methods  made  use  of  in  dyewoi'ks  for  ascer- 
taining the  quality  of  cochineal  consist  in  making 
dyeing  experiments  on  a small  scale,  and  by  com- 
pitring  the  effect  of  the  decoction  of  a given  sample 
with  that  of  a standard  specimen  of  cochineal,  on 
pieces  of  mordanized  cotton,  woollen,  or  silk  stuff. 
In  this  way  not  only  the  strength,  but  also,  and 
whiit  is  often  more  important,  the  quality  or  tint 
of  the  colour  contained  in  the  sample  can  be 
ascertained. 

DiMinction  of  the  Cochineal  Red  from  other  .dmiiar 
Red  Colour.t. — An  aqueous  decoction  of  cochineal, 
although  bearing  a great  similarity  in  its  behaviour 
towards  various  re-agents  with  a solution  of  car- 
minic  acid,  shows  some  deviations,  which  generally 
are  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  some  nitrogenous 
substance  still  unknown. 

Lassaigne  asserts  that  the  colouring  matter  con- 
tained in  thekermes  is  identical  with  that  of  cochineal; 
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experimental  proofs  of  this  are  however  still  wanting. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  that  the  tints  produced 
with  kennes  are  much  less  brilliant,  although  more 
stable  and  less  readily  acted  upon  by  chemical  re- 
agents; also  that  cotton  cannot  be  dyed  with  kennes. 

The  colouring  matters  of  Lac  dye  and  the  other 
Coccidse  bear  also  a strong  chemical  resemblance  to 
that  of  cochineal,  but  they  also  have  as  yet  not  been 
sufficiently  examined  to  ascertain  their  true  chemi- 
cal nature. 

d’he  colouring  matter  of  the  red  dye-woods,  such 
as  Brazil-wood,  Sapan-wood,  Peach-wood,  &c.,  re- 
sembles in  many  respects  that  of  cochineal,  but  the 
colours  obtained  from  them  are  not  nearly  so  rich, 
nor  are  they  as  stable.  Chemically  they  may  be 
readily  distinguished  by  their  calcium  compound, 
which  is  of  a violet  colour  and  readily  soluble  in 
water,  whilst  that  of  cochineal-red  is  of  a dark 
purj)le,  almost  black  colour,  and  insoluble  in  water. 

'Pile  application  of  cochineid  in  the  arts  is  now 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  production  of  carmine 
and  the  brilliant  scarlet  dye  on  silk,  and  especially  on 
wool.  These  colours  have  as  yet  not  found  a sub- 
stitute amongst  the  numerous  red-colouring  matters 
derived  from  coal  tar ; none  of  these  approach  the 
peculiar  and  brilliant  tint  of  carmine,  or  the  scarlet 
on  silk  or  wool  obtainable  from  cochineal. 

Carmine. — It  is  uncertain  when  this  beautiful 
pigment  was  originally  discovered,  but  as  early  as 
1656  IlOMBERG  published  a recipe  for  preparing  it, 
and  at  that  time  it  was  already  a well-known  colour. 
According  to  Wiegi.eb,  * it  was  accidentally  dis- 
covered in  Florence  (or  Pisa)  by  a Franciscan  monk. 
In  those  days,  and  even  up  to  recent  times,  cochi- 
neal was  cons’dered  to  possess  some  valuable  medi- 
cinal properties,  and  it  was  during  the  pi'ocess  of 
preparing  some  medicament  from  it  that  the  forma- 
tion of  carmine  was  first  observed.  Possibly  its 
name  is  due  to  its  original  connection  with  some 
such  medicinal  preparation,  and  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  Latin  word  carmen  (carminative?); 
or  by  contraction  from  the  Latin  carmesinus,  purple 
colour. 

The  true  chemical  nature  of  carmine  is  still  only 
very  imperfectly  known.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
secrecy  which  was  observed  with  regard  to  the 
manufacturing  processes,  partly  to  the  costliness 
of  the  material,  and  partly  to  inherent  difficulties 
of  the  subject  itself. 

Carmine  is  prepared  by  treating  a boiling  aqueous 
decoction  of  cochineal  with  alum  and  a salt  of  an 
organic  acid,  such  as  bitartrate  or  binoxalate  of 
jiota.ssium.  It  is  essential  that  the  vessel  or  boiler 
in  which  the  operation  is  carried  on  is  imade  of  tin 
or  well-tinned  copper,  otherwise  the  brilliancy  of  the 
resulting  colour  is  much  impaired.  Formerly  a 
mysterious  influence  was  ascribed,  to  the  kind  of 
weather  or  atmospheric  condition,  and  it  was  stated 
on  high  authority  that  good  carmine  could  oidy  be 
prepared  during  a bright  sunny  day.  On  this 
account  it  was  erroneously  sui)posed  that  in  Eng- 

• .ton,  Chk.  WiKOLEii,  Die  natiirliche  Magie,  vol.  i.  p.  242. 
Berlin  and  Stettin.  1782. 


land  carmine  could  not  be  manufactured  of  the 
same  brilliancy  as  on  the  Continent. 

Accordimj  to  an  old  German  process,  1 lb.  of  crushed 
cochineal  is  boiled  in  1 gallon  of  water  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  1 oz.  of  powdered  alum  is  added, 
and  the  boiling  continued  for  tliree  minutes  longer  ; 
after  this  the  vessel  is  removed  from  the  fire,  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  time,  and  then  the  clear  supernatant 
liquid  is  decanted  into  clean  receptacles,  which  are 
set  aside  for  several  days,  when  about  oz.  of  car- 
mine is  deposited.  An  additional  half  oz.  of  inferior 
quality  is  obtained  by  permitting  the  mother  liquor 
again  to  repose  for  a length  of  time. 

Accordhuj  to  a French  method,  1 lb.  of  crushed 
cochineal  is  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes  in  10  litres  of 
distilled  water,  then  30  grms.  of  cream  of  tartar 
are  added,  and  the  boiling  continued  for  ten  minutes 
more,  15  grms.  of  alum  are  now  added  and  again 
boiled  for  two  minutes.  The  liquid  is  then  allowed 
to  settle,  and  as  soon  as  clear  is  drawn  off  in  flat 
glass  or  earthenware  pans,  in  which  the  carmine 
deposits. 

Method  of  Ahjcn  and  Lanr^lois. — 500  grms.  of 
! best  crusheil  cochineal  are  boiled  for  twenty  minutes 
with  7’6  grms.  of  carbonate  of  sodium  in  15-20  litres 
of  water;  to  this  are  then  added  24  grms.  of  alum  and 
4 grms.  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  the  liquid  allowed  to 
stand  quiet  until  settled.  The  cochineal  tlregs  fall 
to  the  bottom,  and  after  a quarter  of  an  hour  the 
dark-red  turbid  liquid  is  poured  through  a silken 
sieve,  and  after  a short  while  through  another;  the 
clear  liquid  is  now  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  fresh 
albumen  of  two  eggs,  and  gradually  warmed,  when 
the  carmine  is  deposited.  By  adding  a second  quan- 
tity of  albumen  to  the  supernatant  liquid,  and  wann- 
ing again,  a further  anall  quantity  may  be  obtained, 
which,  however,  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Method  of  Madam  Cenelte  oj  Amsterdam. — 2 lbs. 
of  crushed  cochineal,  of  the  best  quality,  are  boiled 
for  two  hours  with  15  galls,  of  distilled  water. 
Then  3 ozs.  of  pure  nitrate  of  potassium  are  added, 
and  in  three  minutes  4 ozs.  of  binoxalate  of  potas- 
sium. After  having  boiled  for  ten  minutes  more, 
the  fire  is  removed  and  the  liquid  allowed  to  settle. 
The  clear  liquor  is  then  decanted  into  shallow  bell 
glasses  and  set  aside  for  three  weeks.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  the  film  of  mould  formed  on  the  surface 
is  carefully  removed,  without  disturbing  the  liquid 
underneath,  which  is  then  drawn  off  by  a syphon. 
The  deposit  of  carmine  left  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessels,  when  drained  and  dried  in  the  shade,  is  of 
superior  brilliancy  and  beauty. 

[It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  latter  method  the 
use  of  alum  is  altogether  omitted.  Inasmuch  how- 
ever as  carmine,  according  to  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  has  to  be  considered  as  an  iilumina 
compound,  it  became  desirable  to  ascertain  whether 
carmine  could  actually  be  produced  \vithout  alum ; 
and  accordingly  this  celebrated  process,  which  for 
some  time  back  has  been  copied  from  book  to  book, 
was  ]Hit  to  the  test.  Several  trials,  in  which  the 
above  description  was  followed  as  closely  as  possible, 
produced  nothing  but  a rich  crop  of  mould.  It 
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may  be  therefore  assumed,  that  in  communicating 
or  transcribing  this  method  the  alum  was  intention- 
ally or  unintentionally  omitted. — lIi'GO  Muller.J 

Pure  carmine  forms  an  amorphous  powder  of  an 
intense  bright  red  colour,  peculiar  to  this  substance ; 
the  tint  of  which,  according  to  its  mode  of  prepara- 
tion and  its  more  or  less  dense  condition,  varies 
somewhat.  Freshly  prepared  carmine,  when  ex- 
amined under  the  microscope,  appears  in  the  form 
of  irregular  aggregations  of  spheric  grains  without 
any  distinct  sigxi  of  crystallization.  Carmine  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  benzol,  the  essential 
and  fat  oils.  It  is  soluble  in  the  stronger  mineral 
acids,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid.  In  the  alkalies  and  in 
ammonia  it  is  perfectly  soluble,  forming  a deep  red 
or  crimson  solution.  From  the  ammoniacal  solution, 
when  exposed  to  the  air  or  saturated  with  acetic  acid, 
the  carmine  is  precipitated  with  its  original  pro- 
perties. Carmine  when  brought  in  contact  with 
solutions  of  the  caustic  alkaline  earth,  or  the  salts  of 
the  heavy  metals,  is  more  or  less  readily  acted  upon 
and  deprived  of  its  brilliant  red  colour.  On  dis- 
solving carmine  in  dilute  ammonia  there  is  generally 
a small  quantity  of  a whitish  insoluble  substance  left 
behind,  which  consists  of  cochineal-wax  and  fat.  Not 
unfrequently,  however,  carmine  is  adulterated  with 
starch,  vermilion,  and  similar  substances,  which  may 
be  readily  detected  by  their  insolubility  in  ammonia. 
It  is  otherwise  with  certain  other  admixtures,  like 
albumen,  casein,  and  gelatine,  which  are  often  added 
during  the  process  of  making  the  carmine,  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  its  precipitation, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a light  and 
flocculent  carmine,  which  for  many  purposes  is 
preferred  on  account  of  its  softness  and  velvety 
brilliant  colour.  Pure  canniue  on  being  incinerated 
leaves  about  12  per  cent,  of  white  ash,  which  consists 
of  alumina  and  a little  lime.  Accordingly,  this  sub- 
stance must  be  considered  an  alumina  compound, 
most  probably  of  one  of  the  carminic  acids;  and  it 
is  a remarkable  fact  that  alumina,  in  this  com- 
bination, becomes  soluble  in  ammonia.  It  may  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  this  that  all  car- 
minates,  whatever  their  base  may  be,  are  soluble 
in  ammonia,  and  like  the  carmine  are  precipitated 
when  insoluble  in  water  from  such  solution  appar- 
ently unchanged  on  carefully  saturating  the  ammonia 
with  an  acid. 

The  mother  liquor  from  which  the  carmine  has 
separated  contains  still  a very  considerable  quantity 
of  colouring  matter,  which  may  be  utilized  by  neu- 
tralizing the  liquid  and  adding  freshly  precipitated 
alumina,  or  by  making  the  liquid  alkaline  and  pre- 
cipitating with  a solution  of  alumina  whilst  hot.  In 
this  way  a crimson-coloured  precipitate  is  obtained 
which  resembles  carmin-lake. 

Idle  colouring  matter  retained  in  this  mother 
liquor  is  not  capable  of  being  transformed  into  car- 
mine, as  might  be  supposed,  by  a further  addition 
of  alum  or  the  other  ingredients  mentioned  above, 
for  these  only  will  cause  a slight  prec'pitate  of  a 
crimson  colour,  but  not  of  carmine.  This  behaviour 
obviously  leads  to  ihe  conclusion  that  one  of  the 


necessary  elements  for  the  formation  of  carmine  is 
wanting,  or  that  the  colouring  matter  retained  in 
the  mother  liquor  is  altogether  different  from  that 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  carmine,  and 
therefore  is  incapable  of  forming  this  compound. 

It  follows  from  this  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best  possible  result  in  making  carmine,  it  is  requisite 
to  adjust  the  necessary  quantities  of  the  ingredients, 
and  especially  of  the  alum  to  be  used,  by  previous 
experiments  in  accordance  with  the  quality  of  the 
cochineal.  If  too  little  alum  is  added,  the  carmine 
separates  with  difficulty ; if  too  much  is  used,  the 
tint  of  the  carmine  is  more  of  a crimson  colour,  and 
less  brilliant. 

Carmin-lake  is  of  a crimson  colour,  and  is  pro- 
duced by  precipitating  an  alkaline  decoction  of 
cochineal  with  a solution  of  alum,  or  by  treating 
a simple  decoction  of  cochineal  with  fresh  prepared 
hydrate  of  alumina. 

Cochineal  Scarlet. — This  colour  is  now  rarely  pre- 
pared in  the  form  of  pigment,  but  its  application  as 
a dye  for  wool  is  of  great  importance,  as  its  par- 
ticularly bright  and  rich  tint  cannot  be  obtained  by 
any  other  means.  This  colour  is  the  tin  compound 
of  the  cochineal  red,  and  is  obtained  by  the  usual 
process  of  dyeing,  solutions  of  the  oxides  of  tin 
being  employed  as  the  mordant.  The  brightest 
shades  of  scarlet  are  produced  by  dyeing  the  wool 
or  silk  previously  in  a solution  of  annotta,  and 
afterwards  in  a clear  decoction  of  cochineal,  mixed 
with  cream  of  tartar  and  the  so  called  “dyer's 
spirit,”  which  is  a mixture  of  bichloride  and  tetra- 

* chloride  of  tin.  By  using  a decoction  of  cochineal 
in  combination  with  alum  and  chloride  of  tin,  with- 
out annotta,  a crimson  tint  is  obtained. 

Coclunille  Ammoniacak. — Before  the  introduction 
of  the  violet  and  purple  aniline  colours,  various  shades 
of  violet  and  purple  were  obtained  with  this  pre- 
paration, especially  in  the  dyeworks  of  France.  It 
used  to  be  prepared  in  two  forms,  called  cochenille 
nnimoiiiacale  en  tahlette  and  en  pate.  The  former  was 
obtained  by  treating  1 part  of  powdered  cochineal 
with  3 parts  of  liquid  ammonia  for  four  weeks  in  a 
well  closed  vessel,  then  adding  0-4  parts  freshly  pre- 
cipitated alumina,  evaporating  the  mixture  in  a 
copper  vessel,  and  finally  drying  the  residue  with 
steam-heat.  The  latter  was  prepared  in  essentially 
the  same  manner,  without  the  addition  of  alumina, 
and  merely  evapoi-ating  the  resulting  liquid  to  a 
certain  concentration.  Sciiutzenbergei:,  * who 
examined  this  dyeing  material,  ascertained  that  on 
leaving  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  carminic  acid  for 
some  time  by  itself,  a peculiar  change  tiikes  jdace, 
which  appears  to  consist  in  the  formation  of  a com- 
pound which  contains  nitrogen,  and  which  may  be 
considered  to  be  an  amide  or  amido-acid,  derived 
from  carminic  acid.  This  carm  nimide  differs  from 
the  salt-like  derivations  of  carminic  acid  by  its 
violet  colour  being  not  changed  by  acids,  and  by  its 
precipitate  with  tetrachloride  of  tin  not  being  of  a 
scarlet  but  a dark  crimson  colour. 

I • SciiUTZENiiEROKR,  Comiites  Uendus,  vol.  xlvi.  p 47; 
Ann.  de  Cliini.  et  t’liysique,  vol.  liv.  p.  52. 
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COPPER. — Cuivre,  French;  hipfer,  German;  ctip- 
rinn,  Latin.  Symbol,  Cu ; atomic  weight,  63’4.  1’his 
metiil  has  been  known  from  the  remote.st  times. 
It  seems  that  in  the  earliest  historic  times  it  was 
extensively  employed  in  the  formation  of  domestic 
and  martial  implements,  as  well  as  for  decorative 
purposes.  Bronze,  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  hrasn, 
is  of  very  ancient  origin.  According  to  modern 
analysis  it  consists  of  copper,  tin,  and  very  small 
quantities  of  other  metals,  such  as  iron,  nickel, 
cobalt,  &c.  Wkrneu  is  of  opinion  that  copper  was 
the  first  of  tlie  met;ds  discovered  and  extracted  by 
man,  both  from  the  physical  nature  of  its  ores, 
and  the  facility  with  which  it  fuses.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  ores  of  copper  were  smelted ; and, 
after  the  metal  was  obtained,  it  was  subsequently 
alloyed  with  tin.  The  course  adopted  by  the  ancient 
metidlurgists  for  extracting  the  metals  is  veiled  in 
obscurity ; but,  as  with  most  of  the  products  of 
anticjuity,  it  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  tedious, 
laborious,  and  imperfect,  beyond  the  conceptions 
of  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  business. 

'Pile  Syrians  and  Phoenicians  were,  as  appears 
from  various  records  and  the  quantity  of  bronze 
which  they  manufactured,  large  traders  in  copper; 
and  doubtless,  during  the  search  of  the  latter  people 
for  tin  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  they  found  con- 
siderable quantities  of  the  metal.  This  is  the  more 
probable,  from  the  circumstance  of  many  bronze 
articles  being  lately  discovered  in  some  of  the  old 
workings  in  Cornwall  attributed  to  that  commercial 
peoi)le. 

Copper  seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Ci/pms,  the  island  from  which  the  Romans  first  pro- 
cured their  supply,  and  which,  with  Rhodes,  con- 
tinued for  a considerable  period  to  constitute  the 
great  emporium  for  the  metal,  somewhat  resembling 
in  this  respect  the  Cornwall  and  Swansea  of  Great 
Britiiin.  It  was  termed  lex  cpprium,  which  was 
shortened  to  ci/prhim,  and  ultimately  changed  to 
cuprum.  The  (ireeks  termed  copper  and  bronze 
indifferently 

In  the  middle  ages  roofs  of  houses  were  occasion- 
ally constructed  of  copper,  or  covered  with  it,  and 
laws  were  usually  engraved  upon  plates  of  this  metal. 
In  the  alchemist’s  nomenclature  copper  was  called 
1 ./uw,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its 
lustre,  it  being  accounted  an  imperfect  metal,  but 
from  the  facility  with  which  it  united  to  and  was 
changed  by  other  bodies. 

In  England  the  earlier  copper  works  were  situated 
in  the  northern  counties;  at  Swansea  (where  now  is 
the  chief  manufacture)  they  sprung  up  in  the  early 
part  of  last  century.  Towards  the  end  of  that  cen- 
tury copper-smelting  works  existed  also  in  Cornwall ; 
but  these  were  afterwards  discontinued,  and  now  the 
ores  of  Cornwall  go  to  Swansea  to  be  reduced. 

I’r.EPAn.vTiON  OK  THE  Pl'RE  Metae. — This  may  be 
procured  by  passing  dry  hydrogen  gas  over  pure 
oxide  of  copper,  heated  to  redness  in  a tube  of  por- 
celain or  hard  German  glass.  The  hydrogen  unites 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  copper,  producing 
water,  which  escapes  at  the  end  of  tlie  tube.  After 


vapour  has  ceased  to  condense  upon  a cold  porcelain 
surface  held  to  the  aperture,  the  deoxidation  is  com- 
pleted ; the  current  of  gas  is  to  be  maintained  during 
the  time  the  contents  of  the  tube  are  coohng.  The 
copper  is  now  extracted  in  a finely-divided  state,  and 
may  be  melted  into  a globule. 

Copper  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  putting  6 
parts  by  weight  of  oxide  of  copper,  and  1 part  char- 
coal in  powder,  into  a crucible,  and  subjecting  it 
to  a high  heat ; the  metal  is  obtained  as  a small 
button  at  the  bottom.  Adding  a little  borax  assists 
this  result. 

The  pure  metal  can  likewise  be  obtained  from  com- 
mercial copper,  by  dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid,  and 
adding  a little  sulphuric  acid  to  the  liquid  to  render 
it  slightly  acid  ; a plate  of  iron  is  then  immersed  in 
the  blue  liquor,  and  the  whole  left  to  repose  till  the 
solution  becomes  colourless.  The  whole  of  the  copper 
is  by  that  time  precipitated  upon  the  plate  of  iron ; 
it  is  collected,  washed  first  with  dilute  sulphuiic  acid, 
to  dissolve  any  particles  of  iron  that  may  be  adhering 
to  it ; then  with  water,  to  remove  every  trace  of  the 
acid ; and,  finally,  dried  and  fused  into  a button. 
AN’hen  prepared  according  to  the  first  process,  and 
the  quantity  of  oxide  is  small,  the  metal  appears  in 
films,  which  by  reflected  light  show  the  characteristic 
red  of  copper,  but  by  transmitted  light  are  beauti- 
fully green. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Characters.  — Pure 
metallic  copper  has  a fine  red  colour,  and  in  this 
respect  it  differs  from  all  the  other  metals,  except 
titanium  ; it  is  capable  of  receiving  a good  polish  ; is 
malleable  and  ductile,  and  can  be  beaten  out  into 
veiy  thin  plates  or  drawn  into  very  fine  wires.  Its 
melting  point  is  1200°  C.,  Pouillet;  2204°  Fahr. 
(1207°  C.),  Guyton  Morveau  ; 2538°  Fahr. 

(1398°  C.),  Daniell,  showing  that  it  is  more  fusible 
than  gold,  but  less  so  than  silver.  Liquid  copper 
expands  on  cooling : if  the  metal  is  contaminated 
with  red  oxide  (dioxide  of  copper,  Cu.,0)  it  melts  at 
a lower  temperature,  and  solidifies  without  expand- 
ing. In  tenacity  it  ranks  next  to  iron ; a wire  of 
the  metal  0'787  of  a line  in  diameter  sustains  a 
weight  of  302-278  lbs.,  according  to  Guyton  Mor- 
VEAu’s  experiments.  The  specific  gravity  of  copper 
varies  with  its  state  of  manufacture,  from  8'89  to 
8-95 ; the  fused  metal  has  a density  of  8-89  to  8-91  ; 
unignited  copper  wire,  8'93  to  8'94 ; ignited  Avire, 
8'93  ; and  flattened  wire  or  sheet  copper,  8-95.  The 
hardness  of  this  metal  is  not  very  gre.at,  it  being 
scratched  by  calcareous  spar.  Its  power  of  con- 
ducting heat  is  a little  more  than  two  and  a half  times 
that  of  iron ; its  specific  heat  in  relation  to  that  of 
water  is  as  0-095  to  1 ; and  its  linear  expansion, 
when  heated  from  32°  to  212°  Fahr.,  as  ascertained 
by  Lavoisier  and  Laplace,  is  0-000017 ; Trougiiton 
says,  0-000019. 

During  the  time  copper  is  kept  in  fusion  it  absorbs 
oxygen,  if  the  fused  metal  be  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, Avhether  in  furnace  or  crucible.  At  a x-ei-y 
liigh  temperature  it  boils,  and  if  it  be  exposed  to  the 
air  in  this  state  it  emits  fumes,  which  condense  upon 
cold  surfaces  into  small  globules,  the  nucleus  being 
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metallic,  and  the  exterior  coating  oxide  of  copper. 
Exposed  to  dry  air,  the  metal  remains  unchanged ; 
but  when  moisture  is  present  it  becomes  tarnished, 
and  a coat  of  oxide  and  carbonate  forms  upon  it. 
Heated  to  redness  in  an  atmospliere  of  steam,  no 
decomposition  occurs ; but  at  a white  heat  hydrogen 
is  evolved,  and  oxide  of  copper  formed.  Finely- 
divided  copper  burns  bke  tinder ; and  if  the  flame 
be  intensified  by  a stream  of  oxygen  gas,  it  takes  fire, 
and  burns  with  a beautiful  green  light. 

Copper  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  forms,  when  a 
large  quantity  of  the  metal  is  allowed  to  cool ; but 
when  precipitated  by  galvanic  action  upon  a plate  of 
iron,  the  crystals  are  octahedral.  A dilute  solu- 
tion of  a copper  salt  left  in  contact  with  wood  often 
deposits  cubical  and  octahedral  crystals.  The  glitter- 
ing spangles  in  the  cwanturin  r/lasfi  made  some  time 
ago  at  Murano,  near  Venice,  and  which  was  highly 
prizeJ  for  decorative  purposes,  have  been  proved  by 
to  consist  of  crystals  of  metallic  copper. 

Nitric  acid  dissolves  copper,  giving  rise  to  a nitrate 
with  disengagement  of  nitrogen  dioxide,  which,  on 
coming  in  contact  with  air,  is  converted  into  nitrogen 
tetroxide ; dilute  sulphuric  acid  has  no  action  upon  it ; 
but  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol,  at  a boiling  tempera- 
ture, forms  with  it  sulphate  of  copper,  a part  of  the 
acid  being  decomposed  into  oxygen,  which  unites 
with  the  metal,  and  sulphurous  acid,  which  escapes. 

Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  with  difficulty  compact 
masses  of  copper ; but  if  they  be  finely  divided,  solu- 
tion is  effected  with  facility. 

Copper  is  a dyad  metal  in  its  most  stable  salts, 
univalent  in  its  cuprous  compounds. 

Ores  of  Copper. — These  form  a numerous  class  of 
minerals,  the  recognition  and  distinction  of  which  is 
extremely  important.  Below  is  given  a more  or  less 
detailed  description  of  each  of  them,  as  well  as  of 
other  minerals  containing  copper  which  have  hitherto 
been  met  with  in  quantities  too  small  to  constitute 
them  an  ore,  but  which  still  should  be  known,  as 
often  pointing  to  the  presence  of  the  other  minerals 
in  larger  quantities. 

List  of  Copper  Minerals. 

Geueral  Composition. 

* Native  copper, Metallic  copper. 

* Ked  copper, Sub-oxide. 

* Chalcotricliite, Do. 

* Black  copper, Protoxide. 

Tenorite, Do. 

* Malachite, Carbonate. 

Azurite Do. 

Atacamite Oxv-chloride. 

Cyaiiosite, Sulphate. 

Cinvsocolla, Silicate. 

Dioptase, Do. 

Liebetbanite, Phosphate. 

* Copper  (glance, Sulphide. 

* Purjile  coiiper, Sulphide  of  copper  and  iron. 

* Copper  pyrites, Do. 

„ f Sulphide  of  copper,  anti- 

i niony,  and  othir  metals. 

* nn„rnr.„tto  i Sul  pliidc  of coppcc,  lead,  aud 

’ \ antimony. 

Whitneyite, Arsenide. 

Copper  mica /^rseniate. 

Oliverite, Phospho-arseuiate. 

* All  asterisk  marks  those  which  at  present  supply  coiiper 
in  a large  way. 

Native  Copper. — Copper  is  one  of  those  metals  Avhich 
are  found  in  nature  in  a metallic  state.  Native  copper 
is  thoroughly  tough;  it  commonly  occurs  in  thin 
plates,  squeezed  out  as  it  were  into  dendritic  forms; 
but  at  several  places,  especially  round  Lake  Superior, 
thick  masses  of  it  have  been  discovered  and  raised. 
It  occurs  also  in  crystals  of  the  cubical  system.  It 
is  often  associated  with  native  silver.  Its  occurrence 
in  the  native  form  is  accounted  for  by  presuming 
that  the  sulphate  of  copper  which  would  result  from 
copper  pyrites  in  the  presence  of  moisture  has  been 
exposed  to  an  electro-chemical  action,  by  which  the 
metid  has  been  deposited.  It  has  also  been  supposed 
to  be  formed  by  the  deoxidation  of  cuprite. 

Red  Copper  or  cuprite;  in  French,  cuivre  oxijdule';  in 
German,  kupferrotk  or  rothhipfererz.  Composition, 
Cu^,0,  having  88’8  per  cent,  of  copper.  It  is  chemically 
known  as  red  oxide,  or  dioxide  of  copper.  It  has  a 
blood-red  or  cochineal-red  colour,  and  a lustre  that 
varies  from  sub-metallic  and  adamantine  to  earthy; 
some  specimens  are  partly  transparent.  It  is  brittle ; 
the  hardness  from  to  4,  the  streak  being  of  a 

brownish  red,  and  sometimes  shining ; the  specific 
gravity  is  6.  It  crystallizes  in  the  cubical  system, 
the  usual  form  being  the  octahedron,  with  an  octahe- 
dral cleavage.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  fuses,  and  on 
charcoal  in  the  reducing  flame  may  be  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state.  Red  copper  occurs  in  most  copper 
localities,  though  by  no  means  often  in  any  large 
quantity. 

Chalcotrichite. — This  mineral  has  the  same  compo- 
sition as  the  last,  and  is  of  the  same  cochineal-red 
colour ; but  it  belongs  to  a different  crystalline 
system — the  tnmetric.  It  usually  occurs  in  a fine 
capillary  or  fibrous  form. 

Black  Copper  or  Melaconite ; in  French,  cuivre  oxpde 
iioir;  in  German,  kupferschicartz.  Composition,  CuO, 
being  79'8  per  cent,  of  copper;  but  it  commonly  has 
impurities,  both  earthy  and  metallic,  which  lower 
the  percentage.  It  is  black  in  colour;  occurs  amor- 
phous, sometimes  in  botryoidal  masses,  sometimes 
in  a powdery  state;  the  lustre  may  be  either  sub- 
metallic  or  earthy.  Hardness  of  the  less  friable 
specimens,  3.  Its  behaviour  before  the  blowpipe  is 
similar  to  that  of  cuprite,  first  fusing,  and  then,  with 
reducing  agents,  giving  a globule  of  copper.  It  is 
not  unc'^mmonly  found  in  copper  mines,  being  doubt- 
less a product  of  the  decomposition  of  other  copper 
minerals;  near  Lake  Superior  it  has  been  raised  in 
large  quantities. 

7c»on<c.— This  is  a mineral  of  the  same  composi- 
tion as  the  last  (CuO).  It  occurs  in  small  hexagonal 
crystids  of  a dark  steel-grey  colour.  It  is  found  in 
the  craters  and  in  the  lava  of  Vesuvius,  having  been 
deposited  from  the  vapour  of  the  eruptions. 

Malachite,  or  Green  Carbonate  of  Copper. — This 
mineral  first  became  known  to  the  general  public 
in  1851.  In  the  Great  Exhibition  of  that  year 
exceedingly  magnificent  specimens  of  it,  used  for 
inlaying  sideboards,  cabinets,  &c.,  were  disphayed 
in  the  Russian  department.  Its  fine  polish  and 
varying  depth  of  colour  give  an  admirable  effect 
in  such  work ; later  it  became  a great  favourite 
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for  such  oniameiits  as  bracelets,  brooches,  &c. 
Composition,  CuCO,j  + CuH.,0.,,  which  would  be 
of  CuO  71 ’9,  of  COg  19-9,  of  II., O 8’2;  analyses 
give  about  56  per  cent,  of  copper. 

The  colour  is  bright  green  of  various  shades,  which 
generally  are  in  concentric  bands  ; the  streak  is  of  a 
green  paler  than  the  colour.  The  lustre  varies  from 
adamantine  or  vitreous  on  the  one  hand  down  to 
earthy ; it  is  sometimes  translucent,  more  usually 
opaque.  Hardness,  3|  to  4 ; specific  gravity,  37  to 
4.  It  crystallizes  in  the  monoclinic  system,  but  it 
more  commonly  occurs  amorphous,  in  mamillated, 
stalagmitic,  or  in  stalactitic  forms.  These,  as  well 
as  the  banded  appearance  before  described,  show 
how  malachite  has  been  deposited,  namely,  from  a 
solution  of  copper  from  above,  carbonic  acid-bearing 
water  having  acquired  the  metal  from  other  copper 
minerals  and  brought  it  down  to  be  deposited 
in  the  rock  cavities.  Heated  in  a close  tube  it 
yields  water  and  blackens ; before  the  blowpipe 
on  charco.il  it  fuses,  and  is  reduced  to  metallic 
copper. 

The  chief  localities  for  malachite  are  the  Ural 
Mountains  and  South  Australia,  which  latter  country 
has  afforded  and  is  affording  great  quantities  to  the 
smelter. 

Azurite,  or  Bine  Carbonate  of  Copper,  or  Chessojlite ; 
in  German,  tupferlazur. — This,  like  the  last  mineral, 
is  a hydrated  carbonate  of  copper,  but  the  pro- 
portions of  the  elements  are  somewhat  different ; its 
formula  is  2(CuC03)  + CuII.,02,  which  gives  of 
CuO  69‘2,  of  CO2  25’6,  and  of  II2O  5"2  per  cent. 
The  colour  is  bright  blue,  of  a shade  somewhat 
darker  than  azure ; the  lustre  is  vitreous ; it  has 
various  degrees  of  transparency.  It  is  brittle ; the 
hardness  varies  from  3^  to  4^;  the  streak  is  of  a 
paler  blue  than  the  surface  colour.  Specific  gravity, 
3'5  to  3 8.  It  crystallizes  in  the  monoclinic  system. 
Before  the  blow-pipe  azurite  behaves  like  malachite. 
Azurite  has  been  obtained  in  smelting  quantities  at 
Chessy  in  France,  and,  later,  from  South  Australia; 
copper  of  a good  quality  resulted. 

Atacaniite.  — Native  oxychloride  from  Peru  and 
Chili.  Analyses  give  15  to  16  per  cent,  of  copper, 
'lids  mineral  is  more  or  less  translucent.  Its  colour 
is  of  various  shades  of  green,  and  its  streak  apple- 
green  ; its  lustre  is  from  vitreous  to  adamantine. 
Hardness,  3 to  3^;  specific  gravity,  4 to  4-3;  when 
crystidlized  it  is  found  in  forms  belonging  to  the 
trimetric  system.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  gives  a 
blue  tinge  to  the  flame,  and  on  charcoal  gives  a 
globule  of  copper.  This  mineral  has  oidy  occasionally 
been  worked  as  an  ore  of  copper. 

Ciianorite. — ^'Phis  is  the  native  sulphate  of  copper, 
or  blue  vitriol ; it  is  produced  in  nature  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  sulphides. 

ChrysocoHa ; in  German,  k'ieselknpfer. — Native  sili- 
cate of  copper;  the  percentiige  of  copper  varies 
from  45  down  to  20  or  less.  I'his  ore  is  of  a tur- 
quoise-blue colour,  inclining  to  green,  sometimes 
translucent ; the  streak  is  white.  Hardness.  2 to 
3 ; specific  gravity,  2 to  2’2.  It  does  not  crystallize, 
but  is  found  massive  or  in  crusts.  Before  tha 


blow-pipe  it  is  infusible,  but  with  soda  or  charcoal 
gives  a globule  of  copper. 

Dioptuse.  is  another  silicate  with  the  elements  in 
somewhat  different  proportions.  It  is  of  a vitreous 
lustre  and  translucent,  of  an  emerald-green  colour 
and  green  streak.  Hardness,  5 ; specific  gravity,  3 2. 
crystalline  system,  hexagonal.  Before  the  blowjiipe 
it  acts  as  does  chrysocolla. 

Liehethanite. — This  is  a hydrous  phosphate  of 
copper;  it  is  of  resinous  lustre  and  olive-green 
colour.  Hardness,  4 ; specific  gravity,  37.  It 
crystallizes  in  the  trimetric  system. 

Copper  Glance,  or  Red  Rnthile;  in  French,  cidvre 
ml  fare;  in  German,  knpfer/ilanz.  — Composition, 
Cu.,S,  containing  from  75  to  79  per  cent,  of  copper. 
This  is  a very  valuable  ore  on  account  of  its  richness  in 
copper,  but  it  is  not  so  widely  disseminated  as  other 
sulphur  compounds  of  the  mebd  to  be  noticed  below. 
It  has  a metallic  lustre  and  a dark  grey  colour,  which 
is  apt  to  change  by  tarnishing  to  an  iridescent  blue 
or  green ; the  streak  is  the  same  as  the  original 
colour,  and  sometimes  shining.  Its  hardness  is  2j 
to  3 ; the  specific  gravity  5‘5  to  5‘8.  The  crystalline 
forms  are  peculiar  and  recognizable  ; they  are  modi- 
fied prisms  of  the  trimetric  system,  often  in  twinned 
combinations,  which  are  sometimes  of  a stellate 
arrangement.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  fuses,  and- 
on  charcoal  copper  may  be  reduced  from  it. 

Purple  Copper. — This  is  also  called  erubescite  and 
bornite.  In  French,  cuwre  pyriteux  hepatd/iie  jxin- 
ache;  and  in  German,  Buntknpfererz.  Composition, 
2Cu,S  + FeS,  the  copper  being  about  60  per  cent, 
of  the  whole.  It  is  of  a metallic  lustre,  and  a 
colour  wide  is  somewhat  brownish  coppery  red ; 
usually  its  surface  is  varnished  purple  and  blue ; 
thes  treak  is  greyish  black,  slightly  shining.  It  has 
a har.iness  of  3,  and  a specific  gravity  which  varies 
from  4-4  to  5.  It  crystallizes  (though  seldom)  in  the 
cubical  system.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  fuses  to  a 
magnetic  globule.  It  commonly  occurs  in  compar- 
with  the  other  sulphur  bearing  ores  of  copper,  ai.. 
is  often  an  important  ore  itself. 

Copper  Pyrites. — In  French,  cuivre  pyriteiix ; and 
in  German,  kupjerkic.s.  Composition,  CuFeS2  or 
Cu.,S,Fe2Sg,  the  copper  being  from  32  to  34  per 
cent.  It  is  of  a metallic  lustre  and  a brass  yellow 
colour,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  last  mineral, 
though  not  so  commonly,  tarnishes  and  becomes 
iridescent.  The  streak  is  greenish  black,  a little 
shining.  The  hardness  is  from  3^  to  4,  the  specific 
gravity  4‘1  to  4-3.  It  crystallizes  in  the  pyramidal  or 
dimetric  system,  in  forms  which  closely  resemble 
forms  of  the  cubical  system ; it  often  takes  hemi- 
hedral  forms.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  fuses  to  a 
magnetic  globule,  while  with  fluxes  it  e.asily  yields  a 
bead  of  the  metal.  This  is  the  ore  of  copper  most 
commonly  met  with  in  Britain,  and  indeed,  biking 
the  worl  1 over,  the  principal  source  of  the  metal. 

Grey  Copper,  also  called  tetruhedrite. — In  French, 
cnirre  yris;  in  German,  Jalderz.  In  composition  it 
is  a variable  combination  of  sulphur  with  copper, 
antimony,  arsenic,  lead,  silver,  and  other  metals, 
the  copper  varying  from  25  to  40  per  cent.  It  has 
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a metallic  lustre,  and  is  of  a steel-grey  or  iron-black 
colour.  Hardness,  3 to  4|^ ; the  variableness  of  its 
composition  telling  upon  this  also.  Specific  gravity, 
4-5  to  5-11.  It  crystallizes  in  the  cubical  system, 
generally  in  hemihedral  forms,  often  twinned.  Before 
the  blowpipe  it  gives  off  antimonial  and  arsenical 
fumes,  and  with  carbonate  of  soda  yields  metallic 
copper.  As  a source  both  of  copper  and  of  silver 
this  mineral  is  of  much  value. 

Bournunite,  sometimes  called  by  the  Germans 
radakrz,  is  a sulph-antiinonate  of  copper  and  lead. 
It  contains  12'7  per  cent,  of  copper.  It  is  of  metallic 
lustre,  and  a steel-grey  colour ; hardness,  to  3 ; 
specific  gravity,  5'7  to  5'9.  It  crystallizes  in  the 
rhombic  system,  the  crystals  often  crossing  each 
other  in  such  a way  as  to  give  a radiated  form  to 
the  mass,  like  th«  spokes  of  a wheel,  with  a cog- 
like circumference. 

WlutMyite  is  an  arsenide  of  copper,  containing 
about  88  per  cent,  of  copper  and  1 1 of  arsenic.  It 
has  a metallic  lustre  and  reddish-white  colour. 
Hardness,  3| ; specific  gravity,  8'4. 

CopjK-r  mica,  or  chaicnphyllite,  a hydrous  arseniate 
of  copper.  It  is  of  vitreous  or  else  a pearly  lustre, 
and  greenish  colour.  It  crystallizes  in  the  rhombohe- 
dral  system  in  tabular  crystals,  with  perfect  cleavage 
of  the  basal  plane. 

0/iverite,  sometimes  called  wood  arsenite,  is  a 
hydrous  arseniate  and  phosphate  of  copper.  It  is  of 
adamantine  or  vitreous  lustre  and  olive-green  colour. 
Hardness,  3;  specific  gravity,  4’1  to  4’4.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  the  trimetric  system. 

These  minerals,  it  must  be  understood,  occur 
associated  not  only  together,  but  also  with  various 
others,  and  especially  with  those  non -metallic  min- 
erals which  form  what  is  called  the  gangue  or  vein- 
stuff  that  makes  up  the  largest  portion  of  the  mineral 
vein.  In  copper-bearing  lodes  the  most  frequent 
of  these  minerals  are  quartz  and  fluor-spar,  but 
quartz  in  general  exceeds  all  the  others  in  quantity. 
In  mining,  it  becomes  necessary  to  raise  much  of 
this  gangue  with  the  ores,  so  much  indeed,  that  even 
after  separating  it  as  much  as  possible  in  the  way  to 
be  described  immediately,  the  percentage  of  copper 
in  the  ore  that  goes  from  Cornwall  to  the  smelters 
is  but  from  5 to  7. 

Mechanical  Preparation  of  the  Ores. — After 
the  ores  are  extracted  and  brought  to  the  surface, 
they  are  sorted,  and  are  thus  rendered  more  eligible 
to  the  purchaser  for  smelting. 

The  dressing  to  which  the  copper  ores  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devon  are  subjected  is  mostly  conducted 
in  the  following  manner: — 

The  first  operation  is  to  separate  the  larger  pieces  of 
ore,  called  spalling  stnjf\  which  is  for  the  most  part 
of  a good  quality;  the  next  batch  is  called  picking 
rough,  and  is  eomposed  of  lumps  about  the  size  of  a 
cubic  inch  or  more;  it  is  removed  by  riddling  the 
ore  left,  after  selecting  the  large  pieees,  through  a 
stout  wire -gauze,  the  meshes  of  which  are  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  square ; what  passes  through 
the  riddle  is  denominated  shaft  small.  Having  done 
this,  the  spalling  stuff  is  broken,  either  by  flat-faced 


heavy  hammers  or  by  rollers,  into  pieces  about  the 
size  of  the  second  batch  above  mentioned,  and  as- 
sorted; pure  pieees  of  ore,  ealled  prills,  are  obtained; 
and  the  other  matters,  which  are  again  crushed  with 
the  pickings,  are  selected,  and  the  better  portions 
set  aside  with  the  prills  of  pure  ore,  which  are  ready 
for  sale. 

The  remaining  batches  are  now  in  great  measure 
freed  from  gangue,  by  grinding,  and  afterwards  wash- 
ing with  water,  either  in  an  inclined  plane,  or  in  a ves- 
sel with  a wire-gauze  bottom,  in  order  to  remove  the 
foreign  particles  from  the  heavier  metallic  substances. 

These  processes  are  designated  jigging  or  hurhlling, 
each  of  which  promotes  the  desired  effect,  by  causing 
the  materials  to  deposit  according  to  their  relative 
specific  gravity.  When  the  most  part  of  the  impuri- 
ties have  been  removed,  and  the  ore  is  deemed  suffi- 
ciently dressed  for  the  smelter,  it  is  made  up  into 
parcels  or  heaps  ready  for  sale. 

Copper-smelting  at  Swansea.  — The  process 
which  will  be  described  in  detail  under  this  heading 
is  carried  out  to  by  far  the  largest  e.xtent  in  Swansea 
and  its  vicinity,  a locality  which  surpasses  any  other 
in  the  world  in  the  extent  of  its  copper  works.  The 
same  process  is  followed  in  Lancashire,  and  it  has 
fairly  been  called  the  “English  method”  of  copper 
smelting.  To  Swansea  comes  the  ore  which  has 
been  raised  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  as  well  as  some 
that  has  been  produced  in  Ireland,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  various  ores  from  abroad. 

Several  circumstances  have  combined  to  render 
Swansea  an  emporium  for  copper — its  comparative 
nearness  to  Cornwall  and  Devon,  the  great  eopper- 
mining  counties ; an  easy  approach  for  coasting  and 
other  vessels,  by  which  material  can  be  conveyed  at 
a low  rate;  the  adjacent  coalfield  to  supply  the  works 
with  that  which  is  to  them  a first  necessity,  fuel ; a 
return  freight  for  coal  to  Cornwall  for  the  mines,  &c. 

Classification  of  the  Ores. — These  vary  both  in  per- 
centage of  metal  and  in  composition,  according  as 
the  supplies  of  them  arrive  from  various  countries. 
Of  all  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  sure  to  be  accom- 
2^anied  by  a large  amount  of  gangue  (that  is  to  say, 
non-metallic  mineral  substance — vein-stone),  which 
is  commonly  silicious  in  composition.  Five  cla.sses 
are  distinguished  by  the  smelter,  which  must  be 
either  differently  treated  or  carefully  mixed. 

First  Class. — Conqiaratively  poor  ores,  containing 
copper  jiyrites  and  a considerable  proportion  of  iron 
pyrites ; in  these  the  percentage  of  iron  (from  the 
two  minerals)  is  of  course  large ; copper  is  present 
to  the  extent  of  from  3 to  15  per  cent. 

Second  Class. — Richer  ores  of  like  composition  to 
that  of  the  last  class;  they  may  contain  from  15  to 
25  jier  cent,  of  cojiper. 

Third  Class. — Cojiper  pyrites  chiefly,  little  of  iron 
pyrites,  but  with  some  amount  of  other  cojqier 
minerals,  as  of  the  oxidized  ores. 

Fourth  Class. — Oxides  and  carbonates  of  cojiper, 
with  little  of  the  sulphides ; the  percentage  of  cop- 
per from  20  to  30. 

Fifth  Class. — A product  of  ores  which  have  already 
undergone  some  metallurgical  process,  such  as  cal- 
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cination  and  fusion.  It  then  constitutes  a reguhtx  or 
matt;  rich  in  copper  (yielding  often  as  much  as 
50  .per  cent.),  and  free  from  earthy  ingredients.  It 
is  imported  from  abroad  for  further  smelting  in 
England. 

Ores  of  the  first  three  classes  are  mixed  for  treat- 
ment, so  as  to  contain  from  8 to  (at  the  most)  16 
per  cent,  of  copper.  1'hose  of  the  two  last  classes 
are  brought  in  at  stages  of  the  process. 

General  Sketch  of  the  Proeexxes. — The  reader  should 
have  a general  idea  of  the  chemical  changes  that 
take  place  in  this  somewhat  elaborate  system  of 
metallurgy  before  loading  his  min  1 with  the  details. 

The  sulphurous  and  iron-bearing  ores  are  first 
partially  oxidized,  the  sulphides  being  turned  partly 
into  sulphates,  partly  into  oxides ; then  they  are 
melted  down  without  any  oxidizing  influence,  when 
there  results  a substance  which  is  a sulphate  of 
copper  with  some  sulphide  of  iron,  and  above  is  a 
clay  which  consists  of  the  earthy  siliceous  materials, 
combined  with  the  rest  (the  greater  part)  of  the 
iron.  The  mixed  sulphide  thus  produced  (which  is 
called  a regulus)  is  then  roasted,  so  as  to  oxidize 
the  remainder  of  the  iron  and  get  rid  of  the  greater 


part  of  the  sulphur.  Then  a second  smelting  is 
made,  from  which  results  a purer  regulus  than  the 
first,  and  the  percentage  of  copper  is  greatly  increased, 
'i'hen  comes  a process  which  consists  in  oxidizing 
the  sulphur  which  was  in  combination  with  the 
copjier,  in  doing  which  the  copper  is  partly  oxidized. 
Finally,  there  is  a refining  process  (deoxidation) 
to  get  metiillic  copper  in  a marketable  condition. 

First  Process:  Calcination  of  the  Ores. — This  is 
carried  out  in  a reverberatory  furnace,  of  which 
Fig.  1 gives  an  elevation.  Fig.  2 a section,  and  Fig. 
3 a plan. 

'File  bed,  represented  in  the  figures  by  A a,  is 
of  an  elliptical  form,  truncated  at  the  extremities 
of  its  greater  axis.  The  walls,  however,  deviate  from 
the  elliptical  outline  near  the  openings,  for  the 
pur[)ose  of  facilitating  the  removal  of  the  charge. 
The  furnace  is  constructed  of  firebricks  set  endwise 
in  a bed  of  refractory  fireclay ; its  length  is  about 
10  feet  and  its  breadth  13^.  Beneath  it  is  a vault, 
I),  serving  its  a receiflacle  for  the  roasted  material, 
which  is  drawn  out  by  the  furnace-men  through  the 
openings,  C C,  behind  the  working  doors,  B n.  The 
ju'ch  of  the  funiace,  the  mean  height  of  which  is 
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about  2 feet  from  the  bed,  contracts  rapidly  in 
height  towards  the  flue  holes,  E,  by  which  the  gases 
evolved  from  the  combustible  jiroducts,  both  the 
fuel  and  the  sulphur  of  the  ore,  pass  off  to  the 
chimney.  F is  the  fire-grate  and  G the  bridge.  Air 
is  admitted  into  the  furnace  by  means  of  openings, 
such  as  0,  made  near  the  fire,  and  capable  of  being 
closed  at  pleasure.  The  projections  between  the 

Fig.  2. 


doors  are  intended  to  prevent  accumulation  of  ore 
in  places  where  the  rake  could  not  readily  reach  it. 

In  other  forms  of  the  furnace  there  is  a channel 
made  in  the  bridge,  G,  which  opens  outwardly,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  an  equalized  current  over 
the  whole  of  the  hearth.  On  this  account,  and  also 
because  the  current  is  heated  in  passing  through  the 
bridge,  this  construction  is  more  effectual  than  the 
other. 

H II  are  two  large  sheet-iron  hoppers,  with  sliding 


Fig.  3. 


doors  at  the  bottom ; into  these  the  ore  to  be  roasted 
is  put,  and  when  required  it  is  let  into  the  furnace 
by  drawing  back  the  slides  at  the  bottom.  Exteriorly 
the  furnace  is  bound  with  strong  upright  and  hori- 
zontal bars  of  iron,  to  give  it  firmness. 

Some  furnaces  are  made  longer  in  proportion  than 
the  one  figured,  having  three,  or  even  four  openings 
on  each  side.  Such  a furnace  is  shown  in  Figs.  4 and  5 : 
A is  the  furnace,  the  bars  of  which  rest  upon  the 
topmost  two  of  the  transverse  rods  beneath  it ; the 
69 
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lowest  rod  serves  as  a fulcrum  for  a crowbar  in 
clinkering  the  fire ; B is  the  hearth  ; C,  square  open- 
ings in  the  hearth  through  which  the  burnt  ore  is 
raked  into  the  space,  R,  beneath  the  fnrnace.  Over 
each  of  these  openings  is  a door  in  the  side  (as  in 
Figs.  1 and  3),  through  which  the  workman  introduces 
Ins  rake ; the  burnt  ore  is  afterwards  removed  through 
the  gate,  S.  The  hoppers  containing  the  raw  ore 
are  placed  over  the  openings,  E E e E,  through  which 
the  charge  is  supplied  as  required.  The  raw  ore  is 
protected  from  the  first  fierce  action  of  the  flame  by 
an  arch,  k,  which  extends  across  the  furnace.  The 
small  flue,  L.  communicates  with  the  main  flue,  U, 
leading  to  the  chimney  shaft. 

The  bars  of  the  furnace,  which  are  usually  from 
to  5 feet  in  length  and  about  3 inches  square, 
are  placed  at  a considerable  distance  apart,  and 
pieces  of  slag  or  bricks  thrown  upon  them.  Upon 
these  the  Are  is  made,  and  as  the  carbonaceous  matter 
is  consumed  the  earthy  portion  fuses  and  forms 


clinkers ; but  meeting  the  upward  current  of  cold 
air  it  contracts,  and  numerous  fractures  sufficient 
for  the  passage  of  the  current  form  in  it.  As  this 
clinker  accumulates  the  attendant  removes  a por- 
tion from  the  bottom,  but  retains  a bed  of  from 
12  to  18  inches  in  tliickness  upon  the  bars.  By 
this  means  none  of  the  coal  is  lost ; the  bars  of  the 
grate  will  serve  for  an  almost  indefinite  period,  as 
the  mass  of  clinkers  preserve  them  from  burning, 
and  the  Are  burns  well.  Openings  or  holes  are 
made  in  the  clinkers  to  give  draught,  and  produce 
what  is  necessary  in  the  roasting  of  the  ore,  namely, 
a .sheet  of  flame  over  the  hearth  or  bed.  As  the 
stream  of  air  rushes  through  the  grate  and  fire  it  is 
deprived  of  oxygen  by  the  ignited  coal,  and  the 
gases  evolved  over  the  bridge  are  nitrogen  and 
carbonic  oxide ; scarcely  any  carbonic  acid  is  pro- 
duced during  this  part  of  the  combustion.  The 
air-holes  represented  in  Fig.  3 now  begin  to  act 
tlieir  part,  for  as  the  fresh  stream  of  air  rushes  in 


through  them,  and  meets  with  the  half-consumed 
carbon  at  an  elevated  temperature,  a fresh  combus- 
tion takes  place,  the  carbonic  oxide  takes  fire,  a 
flame  is  produced  along  the 
hearth  of  the  furnace,  and 
carbonic  acid  is  formed. 

But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  not  only  is  atmospheric 
oxygen  wanted  to  consume 
the  fuel  and  produce  the 
necessary  heat,  a surplus  also 
is  required  to  oxidize  the 
sulphurous  ore.  An  ingenious 
plan  adopted  in  some  fur- 
naces tends  to  effect  this 
more  completely ; fig.  6 is  a 
horizontal  section  of  the  fire- 
bridge ; and  shows  a transverse  channel  through  the 
bridge  into  which  air  flows  from  each  end,  and  enters 
the  furnace  by  the  opening  represented  from  b to  b. 

The  furnace  being  already 
hot  (for  the  action  is  kept  up 
continuously)  the  charge,  which 
generally  amounts  to  about 
three  or  three  and  a half  tons, 
is  let  into  the  furnace  by  re- 
moving the  plates  which  cut 
off  the  communication  between 
the  hoppers  and  the  interior. 
As  soon  as  the  whole  is  intro- 
duced the  plates  are  again  re- 
stored, and  the  ore  spread 
evenly  on  the  sole  of  tlie  furnace  by  means 
of  iron  rakes  working  through  the  doors. 
This  being  done  the  doors  are  closed,  the 
fire  is  replenished  with  the  proper  allowance 
of  cpal,  and  the  draught  through  the  clinkers 
estoblished  by  abstracting  a few  of  them  if 
required,  or  loosening  them  by  means  of  an 
iron  rod  made  in  the  form  of  a pick  at  the 
end,  the  fire-door  itself  being  closed. 

The  fire  now  begins  to  exert  its  inflnence 
upon  the  ore,  but  much  care  is  required  in  its 
management ; the  object  is  to  decompose  sulphides  as 
much  as  possible,  and  produce  oxides  instead.  To 
effect  this  the  temperature  should  not  be  too  elevated, 
or  the  sulphides  present  will  fuse  andform  a solid  mass, 
offering  only  a small  surface  to  the  flame,  and  there- 
fore rendering  the  roasting  imperfect,  and  entailing 
much  trouble  besides,  for  the  fused  matt,  as  the  sul- 
phide is  called,  wUl  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  furnace. 

The  precaution  of  keeping  the  fire  at  a moderate 
working  temperature  is  to  be  attentively  observed 
during  the  first  six  or  eight  hours  of  the  roasting, 
that  is,  as  long  as  the  ore  contains  an  excess  of  sul- 
phur and  other  volatile  bodies ; after  this,  to  the  end 
of  the  operation,  the  heat  may  be  increased  as  the 
tendency  of  the  charge  to  agglutinate  becomes  less. 
At  first  the  aqueous  vapours  and  some  sulphurous 
acid  are  eliminated,  the  latter  increasing  in  abun- 
dance during  the  first  two  hours,  upon  which  the 
doors  are  opened,  and  a fresh  surface  presented  to 
the  flame  by  furrowing  the  charge  in  parallel  lines 
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with  a long  iron  tool,  called  a rahhle.  Then  the  fire  is 
agiiiii  charged,  and  the  combustion  of  the  ore  allowed 
to  proceed  without  interruption. 

This  work,  rabbling  the  ore  with  rakes  and  bars, 
and  of  firing,  bikes  place  at  the  end  of  every  two 
hours,  till  iis  much  of  the  volatile  products  as  can  be 
e.xpelled  by  the  heat  is  driven  off  and  oxygen  substi- 
tuted. niis  happens  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours ; but  towards  the  end  of  the  calcination  the 
fire  is  so  urged,  that  when  it  is  time  to  draw  the 
charge  the  furnace  is  at  its  highest  degree  of  heat. 
The  doors  are  now  opened,  and  iron  plates  which 
cover  the  openings,  C C,  Figs.  '2  and  3,  removed,  in 
order  that  the  calcined  mass  may  be  raked  through 
them  into  the  vault,  d (or  it.  Fig.  4),  whence,  on  cool- 
ing, it  will  be  removed  in  barrows  to  undergo  the 
ensuing  process.  This  part  of  the  operation  is  the 
most  laborious  and  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
workmen,  for,  in  addition  to  the  great  heat,  they 
hiive  to  endure  a worse  evil  in  the  shape  of  sulphur- 
ous and  sulphuric,  and  often  arsenious,  acids,  from 
the  sulphur,  &c.,  which  was  not  expelled  whilst  the 
ore  was  in  the  furnace.  The  calcined  ore  should 
have  a brownish  black  colour. 

Immediately  the  calcined  batch  is  cleared  out, 
another  is  introduced  and  the  evolution  of  aque- 
ous vapours  and  sulphurous  acid  gas  at  once  recom- 
mences. The  material  is  spread  out  evenly,  and 
after  an  interval  of  about  fifteen  minutes,  during 
which  the  heat  of  the  furnace  will  have  fallen  to  the 
proper  working  pitch,  the  firing  is  renewed,  and 
operations  are  again  proceeded  with  as  already  re- 
counted. Each  furnace  is  watched  by  two  men. 

To  save  fuel  the  furnaces  are  now  usually  supplied 
with  gas  from  one  of  Siemens’  producers  (see  Feel), 
and  a fire  bridge  is  placed  at  each  end  so  that  the 
flame  can  be  sent  either  way  by  reversing  the  draught. 

Chemical  Reactions  of  the  First  Process. — M.  le  Play 
gives  the  following  numbers  as  representing  the 
average  result  of  the  ealcination  : the  first  list  is  an 
analysis  of  the  original  or  crude  ore ; the  second,  of 
the  calcined  ore : — 

Total 
weight. 

[■  Oxide  of  copper  isolated  or  combined,  3-2 

1 Copper  pyrites 194-2 

Iron  pyrites — bisulphide  of  iron, 191-9 

Various  sulphides, 8-7 

Oxide  of  iron, 5-2 

•c  1 Other  oxides 2-3 

c I Quartz  and  silica, 294*4 

^ Karthy  bases 16-0 

I Waterandcarboiiicacidincombination,  4-2 

(.Oxygen  consumed, 13.5-0 


Centesimal 

•374 

22-710 

22-44J 

1-OUl 

0-G03 

0- 2G9 
34-428 

1- 871 
0-491 

15-805 


Products : — 


855-1  100-000 


' Oxide  of  copper, 4G-2 

Copper  jiy rites, 9G-0 

llisulphide  of  iron, 95-8 

Other  sulphides, 5 2 

"S  \ Ferric  oxide, 100-2 

Other  oxides 5-2 

Nnlphnric  acid  in  combination, 9 5 

Quartz  and  silica, 294*4 

(Earthy  bases, lG-0 

I Snlphurous  acid,..  182*5 

Gaseous  products, < Water  and  car- 

( bonic  acid,  ....  4-2 


5-401 

11-2-28 

11-2-2G 

O-GOO 

11-718 

0- G08 

1- 108 
34-408 

1-874 

21-338 

0-491 


855-1  100-000 


The  ore  does  not  lose  much  in  weight,  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  in  great  part  making 
up  for  the  diminution  of  the  sulphur ; of  the  sulphur 
itself  about  half  is  evolved.  It  appears,  then,  that 
the  chief  change  is  a decomposition  of  a considerable 
portion  of  the  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  and  a conse- 
quent formation  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  of  a less  pro- 
portion of  oxide  of  copper.  This  change,  however, 
is  not  made  at  one  step ; it  would  seem  that 
sulphates  of  the  two  metals  are  first  formed,  which, 
by  a continuance  of  the  heat,  are  made  to  lose  their 
sulphuric  acid.  The  oxide  of  copper  spoken  of  as 
resulting  is  the  suboxide ; of  the  iron  oxide,  the 
greater  part  is  sesquioxide,  but  Dr.  Percy  has 
proved  the  presence  of  magnetic  oxide  as  well. 

The  volatile  results  of  the  roasting  in  the  calcin- 
ing furnace  are  therefore  ; — 

Aqueous  vapour. 

Sulphurous  acid, 

8ulphuric  acid, 

Arsenious  acid  and  arsenical  vapours. 

Fluoride  of  silicon  and  other  volatile  compounds  of 
fluorine. 

Solid  matter,  mechanically  conveyed  by  the  draught  into 
the  flue. 

Carbonic  acid,  &c. 

All  these  arise  from  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  and 
ore ; the  water  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
hydrogen  of  the  coal,  as  well  as  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  moisture  in  the  mass.  It  is  this  which,  act- 
ing on  the  sulphurous  acid  arising  from  the  suljihui 
in  the  presence  of  the  o.xygen  in  the  furnace,  gives 
rise  to  sulphuric  acid.  The  arsenic  and  its  com- 
pounds are  contained  in  the  ore,  and  are  expelled  as 
such  ; but  the  former  undergoes  combustion  in  part, 
and  forms  arsenious  acid.  By  the  action  of  the 
silicious  gangue  upon  the  fluoride  of  calcium,  flu- 
oride of  silicon  is  produced.  Hydrofluoric  acid  is 
also  generated,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  action  of  the 
gases  upon  glass.  Dumas  accounts  for  its  occurrence 
by  the  supposition  that  fluoride  of  arsenic  is  formed, 
which,  in  contact  with  the  vapour  of  water,  becomes 
converted  into  arsenious  and  hydrofluoric  acids. 

All  these  vapours  pass  off  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  from  their  enormous  quantity,  and  their  destruc- 
tive influence  upon  vegetation,  cause  serious  damage 
to  the  surrounding  district.  The  constant  evolution 
into  the  air  of  such  immense  volumes  of  poisonous 
gases  must  also  be  hurtful  to  animals.  The  face  of 
nature  in  the  vale  of  Swansea  bears  indelible  traces 
of  the  ravages  of  the  vapours.  It  is  also  to  be 
regretted  that  such  a vast  quantity  of  sulphur 
should  thus  be  wa.sted.  Many  exertions  have  been 
made  to  condense  the  poisonous  fumes,  in  order  both 
to  prevent  nuisances  and  to  utilize  the  valuable  pro- 
ducts. The  following  is  the  iilau  adopted  by  Spence 
with  considerable  success : 

In  his  first  arrangement  (Figs.  7 and  8)  the  cal- 
ciner had  a flat  bed,  a,  for  the  ore,  40  feet  long  by 
from  6 to  9 feet  in  breadth ; beneath  this  bed  the 
flues,  li,  from  the  fire,  C,  traverse  the  whole  length 
of  the  furnace,  finally  making  their  exit  to  the  chim- 
ney shaft  at  1).  The  ore  is  siqiplied  to  the  furnace 
by  the  hopper,  E,  and  after  parting  with  most  of  its 
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Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


sulplmr  is  transferred  by  slices  towards  the  fire-end 
of  the  roaster,  and  a fresh  charge  is  introduced ; by 
the  time  it  reaches  the  far  end  of  the  furnace  it  is 
thoroughly  calcined,  and  is  drawn  out  into  an  iron 
truck.  Sufficient  air  to  convert  the  sulphur  into 
sulphurous  acid  is  admitted  at  this  end.  The  sul- 
phurous acid  gas  jjasses  into  the  vitriol  chamber  by 
the  flue,  F. 

Fig.  9 is  a modified  form  of  the  same  furnace. 
Here  the  calcining  furnace  and  the  smelting  fur- 
nace are  combined.  As  the  ore  wliich  leaves  the 


calciner  at  a red  heat  is  so  far  ready  for  smelting, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  waste  heat  of  tlie  smelting 
furnace  is  sufficient  to  effect  calcination,  much  fuel 
is  saved  by  joining  the  two  furnaces. 

K is  the  door  of  the  smelting  furnace;  B B the 
flue  conveying  the  waste  heat  under  the  calcining 
bed,  A A ; it  passes  by  c into  the  shaft.  The  raw  ore 
is  supplied  from  the  hopper,  e ; after  being  burnt  it 
drops  into  the  smelting  furnace  through  the  tunnel, 


F.  The  sulphurous  acid  is  conveyed  by  G over  the 
nitre  pot,  H,  into  the  vitriol  chamber,  i. 

Second  Process:  Meltimj  of  the  Calcined  Ore. — The 
calcined  ore  is  next  melte  1 with  the  slag  from  the 
fourth  process  (presently  to  be  described),  which  slag 
is  called  metal  slag. 

The  furnace  employed  is  represented  in  figures 
10,  11,  and  12.  The  first  of  these  is  a sectional  plan, 
the  second  a side  view  with  the  tank  in  section, 
while  the  third  is  a longitudinal  section,  drawn  on 
rather  a different  scale.  It  is  a reverberatory  fur- 
nace, whose  bed  may  be  half  the  area  of  that  of  the 
calciner  already  described;  it  further  differs  from  the 
calciner  in  having  no  side  doors,  but  only  a tap-hole 
communicating  with  an  outlet  which  conveys  the 


melted  product  into  a proper  recipient.  In  the  follow- 
ing description  the  letters  refer  to  the  first  two  figures 
only,  figs.  5 and  6.  A is  the  bed  or  hearth  where  the 
charge  is  elaborated ; this  inclines  towards  the  outlet 
already  mentioned,  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  basin; 
the  bed  is  formed  of  alternate  layers  of  sand  and 


Fig.  9. 


metal  slag;  B shows  the  furnace  bars  (which  cover  a 
much  greater  proportional  area  than  do  those  of  the 
calcining  furnace),  C,  the  fire-door,  while  the  work- 
ing door  of  the  furnace  is  opjiosite  to  the  fire.  E is 
the  door  of  the  outlet,  but  this  is  securely  closed 
during  the  period  of  working  the  charge.  F,  F,  F are 
sand  moulds,  into  which  the  slag  is  raked  out;  H,  in 
the  side  view,  is  the  hopper  through  which  the  cal- 
cined ore  is  introduced,  the  materials  constituting 
the  succeeding  charge  being  put  there  whilst  one 
is  being  worked  off;  G is  a tank  kept  full  of  cold 
water  by  a supply-pipe,  a,  and  emptied  by  another 
leading  from  it  at  the  bottom.  In  this  tank  a frame 
of  wood  or  iron  is  immersed,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
composed  of  a stout  wire  gauze,  the  whole  being 
connected  by  ropes  or  chains  to  a winch,  w,  which 
serves  to  lift  the  frame  out  of  the  tank  when  neces- 
sary. K denotes  the  chimney,  which  exercises  a 


greater  influence  upon  this  than  the  preceding  fur- 
nace. This  is  necessary,  because  the  heat  required 
in  this  second  operation  is  much  higher  than  in  the 
first.  The  fire  is  constructed  upon  a mass  of  clinkers. 
The  charge  for  this  furnace  consists  of  about  21  cwts. 
calcined  ore,  and  sometimes  fresh ' ore,  of  the  sort 
that  contains  less  sulphide  of  iron  (of  the  third 
class),  is  added ; sometimes  larger  furnaces  and 
greater  quantitities  are  employed.  AU  this  is  intro- 
duced through  the  hopper;  metal  slag  to  the  extent 
of  3 or  4 cwts.  is  added  through  the  door  at  the  end ; 
the  object  of  this  last  is  two-fold— to  render  the 
whole  more  fusible,  and  to  obtain  the  copper  re- 
maining in  that  slag.  The  man  attending  the  fur- 
nace fills  the  hopper  during  the  fusing  of  the  charge, 
and  has  all  the  materials  ready,  so  that  when  the 
furnace  is  tapped,  a new  charge  is  insfiintly  let  in, 
that  no  heat  be  lost.  As  soon  as  the  charge  from  the 
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hopper  is  introduced  into  the  furnace,  the  attendant 
spreads  it  as  quickly  as  possible  upon  the  bed  or 
hearth,  and  then  throws  in  interspersedly  the  pieces 
of  slag,  ^^'hen  all  has  been  added  the  door  is  care- 
fully closed  and  made  secure  by  luting,  as  also  the 
side  opening;  the  furnace-man  then  replenishes  the 


j|;^ 

i ' a 

r \ 

fire,  and  refreshes  the  draught  by  removing  some 
of  the  clinkers,  and  opening  the  crevices  with  the 
lioiiited  iron.  The  charge  is  unmolested  for  three 
hours  and  a half,  the  interior  being  observed  from 
time  to  time,  to  watch  the  fusion.  Fresh  fuel  is 
thrown  on  at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a quarter,  or 


leas,  as  deemed  requisite;  the  quantity  being  pro- 
portioned to  the  allowance  for  the  working  of  each 
charge.  In  half  an  hour  after  tiie  spreading  of  the 
ore  on  the  hearth  of  the  furnace  the  slag  begins  to 
fuse,  and  in  a very  sliort  time  it  forms  liquid  chan- 
nels, or  little  lakes,  in  the  mass.  Soon  after,  the 
fused  mass  e.vtends  over  the  whole  hearth,  from  the 
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combination  of  the  iron  and  silica  present  into  a 
very  fusible  silicate  of  iron.  As  the  quantity  of 
liquid  matter  increases,  it  becomes  agitated  from  the 
evolution  of  sulphurous  acid,  produced  by  the  oxi- 
dation of  the  sulphide  of  iron,  a silicate  of  iron  being 
fonned  instead.  Fluoride  of  calcium  also  brings 
about  the  fusion  more  readily,  and  the  decomposi- 
tion of  this  compound  in  the  presence  of  silica,  by 
which  fluosilicic  acid  gas  is  disengaged,  favours  the 
intimate  mixture  of  the  materials,  and  aids  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  arsenic.  At  the  end  of  about  five 
hours  the  whole  of  the  charge  is  melted,  except  those 
portions  of  slag  which  may  remain  at  the  sides  of 
the  furnace,  and  gas  ceases  to  be  evolved.  The 
furnace-man  now  opens  the  door,  and  by  a long 
rake  rabbles  the  whole  charge,  by  which  means  the 
unmelted  portions  are  brought  into  contact  with  the 
fused  mass,  and  thereby  dissolved.  He  now  urges 
the  fire  to  its  highest  heat,  which  is  maintained  in 
that  state  for  about  half  an  hour.  During  this  time 
the  moulds  for  the  slag  are  being  prepared  by  spread- 
ing the  sand  evenly,  and  then  digging  out  a form  of 
a mould.  Then  the  slag  is  raked  out  through  the 
end  door  into  these  moulds.  When  this  is  done  the 
process  of  charging  and  melting  is  repeated,  and  so 


on  until,  after  a lapse  perhaps  of  twenty-four  hours, 
enough  of  regulus  has  accumulated  to  fill  the  bed. 
Then  the  tap-hole  is  carefully  opened  to  draw  off  the 
fused  matt  or  regulus,  which  flows  into  the  water 
tank,  and  in  doing  so  becomes  granulated;  after- 
wards the  box  G,  into  which  it  had  fallen,  is  raised  by 
the  winch,  and  the  granulated  substance  is  removed. 
In  some  works  granulation  is  omitted  and  the  regulus 
is  run  into  moulds. 

Some  regulus  is  attached  to  the  slag  in  the  first  of 
the  sand  moulds ; this  is  carefully  separated ; a little 
also  remains  in  the  form  of  buttons  with  the  mass  of 
the  slag,  but  if  the  operation  has  been  conducted  with 
care  the  loss  is  not  great.  The  amount  depends  on 
whether  the  slag  has  been  kept  (by  judiciously  pro- 
portioning the  supply  of  mc-ial  shuj)  to  the  proper  con- 
sistency; for  if  it  be  too  thick  beads  of  regulus  will 
remain  in  it,  if  it  be  too  thin  some  of  the  regulus  wiU 
be  drawn  out  with  it  in  the  skiiiiniing.  The  products, 
then,  of  this  second  process  are  a regulus  of  sulphide 
of  copper  with  some  sulphide  of  iron,  cal  led  coame  metal, 
having  about  35  per  cent  of  copper,  and  the  slag,  called 
orc-  fnniace  slag.  This  slag  is  thrown  away,  and  it  is  the 
only  product  of  the  whole  series  of  operations  which 
is  entirely  lost;  the  loss,  by  copper  contained  in  it, 
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should  be  but  small,  but  still  it  is  appreciable,  for  in 

the  reason  for  adding  a fusible  flux.  Silicate  of  iron 

most  of  the  refuse  masses  small  globules  of  the  cop- 

already  formed  and  fluor  spar  are  the  best  suited 

per  sulphide  can  be  seen.  Mountains  of  discarded 

for  the  smelter,  as  they  readily  fuse  and  form  a bath 

slag  may  be  seen  accumulated  near  some  of  the  large 

in  which  the  combination  of  the  iron  and  the  silica 

smelting-houses,  and  conveyed  from  the  works  by 

is  effected.  A commotion  is  caused  by  the  evolution 

rail  and  steam,  at  a cost  to  some  of  the  large  works 

of  sulphurous  acid  which  greatly  favours  the  chemical 

of  from  £3000  to  £5000  annually.  Great  quanti- 

action ; and  in  cases  where  fluor  spar  is  employed 

ties  are  used  for  roads  and  walls. 

this  is  maintained  after  the  sulphurous  acid  ceases  to 

Every  furnace  is  looked  after  by  two  men,  each  at- 

be  evolved. 

tending  twelve  hours,  and  the  operations  never  cease 

The  manner  in  which  the  fluor  spar,  or  calcium 

night  or  day  during  the  week  till  Sunday,  from  which 

fluoride,  acts,  is  by  parting  with  its  fluorine  to  the 

time  till  Monday  morning  following  all  the  furnaces 

silica,  which  should  be  present  in  excess,  thus  giving 

remain  uncharged.  They  are  not,  however,  allowed 

rise  to  gaseous  silicium  fluoride,  the  lime  being 

to  cool,  but  one  or  two  men  maintain  the  fires,  so  that 

oxidized.  The  most  important  part  of  the  decom- 

they  may  be  ready  to  receive  a charge  as  the  first  thing 

position,  however,  rests  upon  the  union  of  the  iron 

requiring  to  be  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  week. 

and  the  silica. 

The  night-shift  is  taken  by  the  men  alternately.  To 

The  matt  or  regulus  is  a brittle  substance  of 

those  who  have  been  working  at  these  furnaces  for 

uneven  fracture  and  semi-metallic  bronze  lustre. 

some  time  very  few  directions  need  to  be  given,  so 

Third  Process:  Cedcination  of  the  Coarse  Metal. — If 

long  as  the  ore  operated  upon  remains  of  a uniform 

the  coarse  metal  has  been  run  into  moulds,  the  cakes 

composition,  as  well  in  metal  as  in  slag,  for  they  have 

arc  broken  up  and  heated  with  free  access  of  air 

in  that  case  only  to  add  the  proper  quantity  of  flux- 

in  a melting  furnace.  The  matt  which  has  been 

ing  matter  at  once,  and  proceed  as  just  detailed;  but 

granulated  is  taken  from  the  tank,  dried,  weighed. 

any  alteration  in  the  natiu’e  of  the  ore,  whether  it  be 

and  conveyed  to  the  furnaces,  where  it  is  to  undergo 

in  the  quantity  of  metals  or  in  the  amount  of  gangue. 

the  third  process.  These  furnaces  resemble  in 

causes  a derangement,  which  must  be  righted  by  a 

size  and  outline  those  devoted  to  the  calcination  of 

1 

1 

complete  quantitative  analysis  of  the  ore. 

the  crude  ore,  and  the  charge  of  matt  is,  as  in  the 

'iVlien  poor  and  rich  ores  are  at  hand,  the  easiest 

former  case,  about  3|  tons.  This  quantity  is  thrown 

course,  and  that  which  is  usually  adopted,  is  to  mix 

into  the  hopper  surmounting  the  dome  of  the  furnace, 

1 

them  in  quantities  calculated  to  produce  a compound 

and  let  down  into  the  bed  in  the  usual  way  by  draw- 

of  the  same  mean  composition  as  that  which  is  generally 

ing  the  slide,  and  afterwards  spread  out  upon  the 

operated  upon ; but  if  the  materials  cannot  be  thus 

sole  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  with  the  crude 

regulated,  the  flux  must  be  apportioned  to  produce 

ore.  The  same  purpose  is  here  intended  as  in 

the  desired  effect.  Much  care  is  taken  to  avoid  having 

calcining  the  crude  ore,  namely,  the  expulsion  of  the 

an  excess  of  scoria,  lest  too  much  copper  should  be 

sulphur,  and  the  production  of  oxidized  bodies ; but 

mechanically  retained  by  it,  and  a loss  sustained. 

as  the  chief  part  of  the  gangue  is  removed  in  the 

For  this  reason  fluoride  of  calcium  is  not  used,  except 

preparation  of  the  matt,  these  results  will  now  be 

it  is  considered  that  the  gangue  is  difficultly  fusible ; 

much  more  effectually  produced  than  when  all  the 

and  the  fused  scoriae  from  the  succeeding  opera- 

impurities  were  present.  Great  attention  must  here 

tions  are  not  on  these  occasions  added  at  once. 

be  given  to  maintaining  the  heat  of  the  fire  within 

but  only  in  successive  small  portions  at  a time, 

bounds,  so  as  to  keep  the  material  at  just  such  a state 

followed  by  a rabbling,  till  the  whole  contents  have 

of  ignition  as  will  facilitate  the  expulsion  of  the  sulphur. 

1 

arrived  at  the  desired  fluidity.  Having  acquired  this 

but  will  be  insufficient  to  fuse  the  mass,  which  would 

knowledge  in  the  first  charge,  the  proper  fluxing 

prevent  its  oxidation  in  an  effective  manner.  On  the 

1 

materials  are  afterwards  added  at  once,  as  long  as  the 

whole,  the  heat  is  much  higher  in  this  than  in  the 

1 

1 

same  class  of  ore  is  to  be  worked. 

first  operation,  more  especially  towards  the  end  of 

The  chemical  metamorphoses  going  on  within  the 

the  roasting,  which  occupies  about  twenty-four  hours. 

furnace  are  few  and  simple — merely  the  formation 

For  this  purpose  21  ewts.  of  coal  are  required,  or 

of  a silicate  of  iron,  and  the  consequent  evolution  of 

three  and  a half  quarters  of  a cwt.  per  hour.  During 

sulphurous' acid  and  sulphur,  with  a few  other  changes. 

the  first  two  hours  the  fire  is  kept  low,  and  then  as 

It  nearly  always  happens  that  sufficient  silica  is 

the  sulphur  becomes  eliminated  it  is  increased  regu- 

present  in  the  ores,  at  least  in  those  raised  in  Eng- 

larly,  so  that  in  the  course  of  about  twelve  hours  the 

land,  to  take  up  all  the  iron ; but  when  this  is  not 

ore  has  attained  an  incipient  red  heat.  At  the  end 

the  case  a proportionate  quantity  of  quartz  sand  is 

of  eighteen  hours  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the 

added.  Oxide  of  iron  manifests  a great  affinity  for 

furnace  should  be  at  a cherry-red  heat ; and  at  the 

silicic  acid  at  a high  temperature,  and  combines  with 

close  of  the  operation  the  temperature  of  the  whole 

it,  under  this  circumstance,  in  preference  to  any 

should  have  assumed  a bright  redness.  Every  two 

other  volatile  acid ; hence  the  iron  present  in  the 

hours  the  cTction  of  the  fire  is  accelerated  by  a rab- 

I 

ore  in  the  state  of  suljdiide,  or  rather  in  the  calcined 

bling  of  the  charge,  by  which  a fresh  surface  is 

ore  in  the  state  of  either  oxide  or  sulphide,  is  con- 

exposed  to  the  flame,  and  the  sulphur  compounds 

: 

verted  into  silicate  of  iron.  It  is  necessary,  however. 

become  decomposed.  IMuch  importance  is  attached 

to  bring  the  substances  into  a very  intimate  contact 

to  the  proper  calcination  of  the  matt  in  this  opera- 

before  this  combination  can  be  induced,  and  hence 

tion,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  left  to  the  discretion  of 
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the  furnace-men  ; inspectors  are  appointed  to  attend 
each  set  of  furnaces,  and  see  that  the  work  is  duly 
attended  to  in  every  particular,  especially  the  rab- 
bling, which  takes  jdace  at  an  interval  of  every  two 
hours.  If  this  be  neglected,  the  whole  of  the 
sulphur  will  not  be  expelled  in  the  form  of  sulphurous 
and  sulphuric  acids.  Too  high  a temperature  is  less 
to  be  feared  than  too  low  a one,  because  the  tendency 
of  the  ore  to  form  masses  will  check  the  furnace- 
man’s  inattention  in  this  respect,  as  he  would  have 
to  break  them  up  afterwards — a very  laborious  opera- 
tion. When  too  little  heat  is  applied,  there  is  little 
danger  of  the  charge  agglutinating,  and  the  rabbling 
is  easily  performed ; but  this  is  at  the  risk  of  not 
expelling  the  sulphur. 

llie  change  produced  by  the  third  roasting  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  annexed  table,  which  shows  the  relative 
weight  of  materials  taken  : — 


Coarse  metal, 0’804 

Oxygeu  derived  from  the  atmosphere, 0 196 


1-000 

The  products  obtained  by  calcination  are : — 
Calcined  coarse  metal  for  the  sncceedipg  opera- 


tions,  0-783 

Sulphurou'  acid  and  sulphuric  acid, 0-217 


l-OOf 

The  physical  appearance,  as  well  as  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  matt,  h<is  altered;  it  suffers  a 
diminution  in  bulk,  and  assumes  a black  hue. 
Throughout,  the  mass  is  friable,  but  where  the  grains 
are  large  and  more  solid,  the  exterior  parts  are  easily 
reduced  to  powder,  and  the  interior  nucleus  is  hard 
and  compact.  After  the  whole  charge  is  properly 
calcined,  it  is  raked  out  through  openings  immedi- 
ately inside  the  working  doors,  and  falls  through  into 
a chamber  under  tlie  hearth.  This  is  called  calcined 
coarse  metal,  ,and  is,  as  soon  as  convenient,  submitted 
to  the  next  process. 

Fourth  Process:  Fusion  of  the  Calcined  Coarse  Metal. 
— It  must  be  first  noted  that  to  the  above  product  of 
the  third  process  are  now  added  the  slags  from  some 
of  the  later  processes,  and  other  materials  that  may 
be  enumerated  below,  and  all  is  now  melted  down 
together. 

The  procedure  in  this  stage  of  the  work  is  analo- 
gous to  the  fusion  for  matt  in  the  second  process.  It 
has  for  its  object  the  removal  of  the  iron,  and  the 
production  of  pure  sulphide  of  copper,  or  at  least  as 
rich  a compound  as  possible.  Idle  furnace  used  is 
of  tlie  same  form  as  the  melting  furnace  of  the 
second  process,  except  that  there  is  no  hollow  in 
the  hearth,  but  a gentle  slope  towards  that  side 
in  which  is  the  tap-hole  by  which  the  fused  material 
is  run  out 

The  material  acted  upon  may  consist  of  f/ranulated 
coarse  metal  (to  the  extent  of  soinetliing  more  than 
one-half  of  the  whole  charge),  roaster  slag  from  the 
fifth  jirocess,  refining  slag  from  tlie  sixth  process, 
fresli  ore  of  the  fourth  class,  that  is,  rich  ores  with 
more  oxide  tlian  sulphide,  and  without  iron,  besides 
copper  scale  and  furnace  waste. 


Although  the  work  in  this  process  is  simple,  yet  it 
is  more  ditficult  of  management  than  any  other  yet 
described.  The  chief  point  to  be  attained  is  the 
blending  of  the  calcined  matt  and  the  crude  ore 
already  mentioned,  in  such  a way  that  the  oxide  of 
cojiper  in  the  whole  may  be  converted  into  sulphide 
by  the  impurities  or  sulphide  of  iron  in  the  latter. 
It  becomes  a difficult  matter  to  apportion  the  differ- 
ent materials.  The  whole  charge  being  from  2 to 
2^  tons,  the  percentage,  on  an  average,  may  be 
represented  as  follows  ; — 


Calcined  coarse  metal, 56 

Crude  ores, 24 

Slags  from  later  operations, 10 


Copper-scale,  furnace-waste,  and  eartliy  matter,  10 

100 

But  these  proportions  should  be  made  to  vary 
according  to  the  character  of  the  ore  and  the  slags. 
The  only  criterion  which  workmen  have  for  their 
guidance  is  deduced  from  their  observation  on  the 
first  charge  of  a batch  of  these  products.  Prac- 
tically tlie  best  decomposition  is  obtained,  taking 
all  allowances  for  the  inequality  of  the  oxygen 
and  sulphur  compounds  into  consideration,  when 
the  fusion  is  prolonged ; and  it  has  also  been  found 
that  a better  jield  in  quality,  as  well  as  in  quantify, 
is  ultimately  produced  when  from  4 to  8 per  cent, 
of  iron  are  retained  in  the  matt,  and  from  3 to  5 
per  cent,  of  copper  pass  off  in  the  slag.  This  slag 
forms  a very  important  article  in  the  operations  of 
the  smelting  house,  as  it  contains  a very  large 
quantity  of  oxide  of  iron,  having  generally  about 
50  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  about  3 
per  cent,  of  oxide  of  copper,  combined  with  silica, 
which,  when  added  to  the  calcined  ores  in  the  first 
fusion,  forms  a most  excellent  flux  for  the  ore,  which 
otherwise  would  require  extra  calcining,  or  addi- 
tion of  a flux  of  lime  or  fluor  spar,  which  would 
add  much  to  the  cost  of  the  operation.  The  enrich- 
ing of  the  slags  with  oxide  of  copper  is  not  an  incon- 
venience in  the  work ; nor  is  any  loss  suffered  in 
consequence,  but  a saving,  as  all  the  slags  produced 
in  this,  as  in  other  processes,  are  fused  in  the  second 
operation,  and  the  copper  in  them  recovered  in  the 
matt,  which  it  improves  and  enriches.  Should,  how- 
ever, too  much  oxide  of  copper  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  slag,  it  would  react  upon  the  sulphide 
of  copper,  and  reduce  a portion  of  it  to  the  metallic 
state.  M'hen  this  happens,  the  metal  is  usually  of 
a bad  quality.  Indeed,  it  is  the  chief  aim  of  the 
furnace-man  to  prevent  this ; dividing  his  attention, 
however,  with  the  production  of  the  purest  white 
metal  that  is  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

The  materials,  in  the  proportion  indicated  in  the 
table  already  given,  or  in  such  quantities  as  the 
judgment  of  the  furnace-man  suggests,  are  intro- 
duced through  the  hopper,  and  spread  out  in  the 
usual  manner;  the  larger  portions,  especially  the 
scorim,  are  thrown  in  at  the  working  door,  and  dis- 
tributed evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  charge. 

^^'hen  this  is  done,  the  doors  are  closed,  and  then 
luted,  and  the  fire  regulated  to  enable  it  to  give  out 
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the  required  heat.  At  the  expiration  of  an  hour 
incipient  symptoms  of  fusion  appear,  as  well  in  the 
softening  of  the  mass  as  in  the  evolution  of  the 
gaseous  matter  ; the  fusion  of  the  whole  progresses 
gradually  till  about  tliree  hours  after  charging,  when 
it  appears  in  two  layers,  the  one  as  yet  undissolved, 
floating  on  the  fluid  portion.  All  the  volatile  bodies 
evolved  during  the  fusion  rise  from  the  double 
decomposition  which  takes  place  in  the  melted  matter, 
but  at  the  above  period  these  are  not  disengaged  in 
such  abundance  as  to  generate  an  effervescence  in  the 
mass.  In  about  four  hours  after  the  charging  the 
matters  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  furnace  are  struck 
into  the  bath,  and  the  whole  rabbled  with  an  iron 

tool  of  the  form  shown 
in  Fig.  13.  At  this 
period  the  flux,  or 
scoria,  is  very  fluid, 
and  in  a very  short 
time,  when  the  heat  is  increased,  the  whole  mass  is 
in  tranquil  fusion.  The  entire  operation  is  com- 
pleted in  about  six  hours  after  the  charge  has  been 
introduced.  The  furnace-door  is  then  opened,  and 
the  attendant,  by  means  of  a long  rake,  skims  off 
the  scoriie  or  slag;  generally  the  bed  for  the  .slag 
has  partitions,  by  which  it  is  formed  into  pigs,  or 
ingots,  and  these  are  removed  and  examined  with 
greater  facility  than  when  in  one  mass.  The  tap- 
hole  being  now  carefully  opened,  the  very  fluid  matt, 
which  at  this  stage  has  nearly  attained  to  a white 
heat,  flows  out  either  into  the  cistern  to  be  granu- 
lated, or  it  is  conducted  into  channels  in  sand,  where 
it  is  cast  into  pigs  of  about  1 cwt.  each. 

This  is  either  hhie  imtal  or  white  metal,  according  to 
the  amount  of  decomposition  that  has  gone  on. 
“ IVliite  metal”  contains  about  75  per  cent,  of 
copper;  it  is  an  almost  pure  sulphide  of  the  metal 
(Cu.,S),  and  is  free  from  metallic  copper.  “ Blue 
metal”  contains  about  56  per  cent,  of  copper,  16  of 
iron,  a large  proportion  of  sulphur,  and  is  usually 
vesicular  with  threads  of  copper  projecting  into 
the  cavities.  The  slag  is  the  vietal  slug  treated  in  the 
second  process. 

Fifth  Proress;  Poasting  the  Blue  or  White  Metal. — The 
above  regulus  is  now  melted  ivith  accm  of  air.  This 
is  done  in  a furnace  like  that  wherein  the  former 
melting  processes  were  effected,  but  having  a side 
and  an  end  door,  and  side  openings  for  the  admission 
of  air.  From  3 to  3|  tons  of  the  regulus  are  intro- 
duced in  large  masses  by  the  side  door,  and  piled  upon 
the  floor  of  the  furnace.  The  fusion  is  effected  in 
about  six  hours ; at  this  stage  slag  is  skimmed  off ; 
then  the  heat  is  continued  for  several  hours,  dur- 
ing which  time  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  combined 
with  the  copper  takes  place,  the  melted  material 
being  as  it  were  in  a simmering  condition  from  the 
escape  of  sulphurous  acid  gas.  After  a time  the 
temperature  is  allowed  to  become  so  much  lower 
that  the  surface  begins  to  solidify;  again  the  tem- 
perature is  raised,  and  more  oxidation  goes  on,  till, 
after  about  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  thought  that  the 
process  has  gone  sufficiently  far,  when  tlie  tap-hole  I 
is  opened,  by  which  the  metal  flows  out  into  rect-  | 
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angular  moulds  formed  in  the  floor  of  the  foundry. 
This  is  called  blister  copper,  on  account  of  its  numerous 
bubbles.  The  scqria  (which  was  first  skimmed  off  at 
a comparatively  early  stage,  and  lastly  run  into 
moulds  just  before  tapping)  bears  the  name  of  roaster 
slag;  it  is  composed  of  silica,  combined  with  the 
oxide  of  iron  (FeO?)  and  some  oxide  of  copper 
(CugO  ?)  from  the  regulus,  and  about  2 per  cent,  of 
sulphur ; it  is  this  that  is  added  to  the  charge  in  the 
Jourth  pi-ocess.  The  composition  of  blister  copper 
is  very  constant,  averaging  from  93  to  96  per  cent, 
of  copper,  with  a little  sulphur  and  oxygen,  the 
latter  being  in  all  probability  combined  with  the 
copper  in  the  form  of  suboxide,  which  compound  was 
dissolred  by  the  metallic  copper.  The  following  may  be 
considered  a fair  specimen  of  good  blistered  copper : — 


Copper, 95'60 

bulphur, -69 

Iron, ’28 

Silica, -12 

Antimony trace. 

Oxygen  and  loss, 3’8l 


100-00 

The  reaction  taking  place  in  the  above  process  is 
explained  by  Dr.  Percy  as  a formation  of  oxide  of 
copper  on  the  first  slow  melting  of  the  mass,  then, 
as  it  fell,  an  interchange  with  undecomposed  sul- 
phide, by  which  sulphurous  acid  and  metallic  copper 
resulted. 

The  advantage  of  checking  the  heat  and  after- 
wards raising  it  consists  in  this,  that  on  the  partial 
cooling  the  surface  bursts  out  into  volcano-like  jiro- 
tuberances  that  afford  a larger  surface  for  further 
oxidation;  the  last  raising  of  the  temperature  then 
mixes  the  later  formed  oxide,  and  causes  a further 
reaction  of  the  kind  above  described,  so  that  nearly 
all  the  sulphur  becomes  expelled,  the  oxidation  being 
at  the  same  time  so  far  carried  to  excess  that  some  of 
the  copper  is  oxidized,  and  qualities  are  produced  in  the 
metal  which  have  to  be  corrected  by  the  next  process. 

Blister  copper  contains  about  95  per  cent,  of  copper, 
together  with  small  quantities  of  iron,  sulphur,  tin, 
antimony,  &c.  It  is  brittle,  and  has  a deep  red 
colour.  It  cannot  be  used  in  the  arts  on  account  of 
its  want  of  tenacity. 

Sixth  Process:  Refining  the  Blister  Copper. — In  this 
the  toughening  and  refining  of  the  copper,  so  as  to 
bring  it  to  a fit  state  for  the  market,  are  performed 
by  a method  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  preced- 
ing operation. 

A charge  of  the  pigs  of  blistered  copper,  weigh- 
ing from  8 to  10  tons,  is  introduced  by  means  of  a 
peel  into  a furnace  of  the  same  construction  as  that 
used  in  the  last  operation,  except  that  the  grate  is 
larger  on  account  of  the  increased  consumption  of 
fuel  required  to  maintain  the  proper  heat,  and  that 
the  hollow  of  the  bed  is  towards  the  far  end. 
Siemens’  regenerative  furnace  is  much  used.  The 
only  additions  to  the  metel  till  the  preliminary  roasting 
is  completed  are  th  e adhering  sand  and  part  of  the  matt 
of  the  furnace ; these  are  subsequently  thrown  off  as 
scoi-RE.  Care  is  taken  in  the  introduction  of  the  masses 
of  metal  to  place  them  so  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
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surface  shall  be  presented  to  the  flame,  and  likewi.«e 
that  the  draught  may  not  be  impeded.  This  being 
done  the  fire  is  attended  to,  and  the  heat  sustained 
during  tlie  eighteen  hours  that  the  charge  is  left  to 
roiist.  This  is  so  managed  that,  in  about  six  hours 
after  the  charging,  the  copper  begins  to  melt  freely, 
and  the  heat  continuing  to  increase  regularly,  brings 
the  whole,  within  the  period  of  eighteen  hours,  to 
such  a state  that  the  oxides  of  any  foreign  bodies, 
together  with  some  oxide  of  copper,  will  unite  with 
the  silica.  What  remains  of  the  iron,  or  any  other 
metal,  in  the  molten  bath,  unoxidized  by  the  current 
of  air  passing  through  the  furnace,  is  oxidized  by 
means  of  the  oxide  of  copper,  which  is  thus  decom- 
posed into  metal  and  oxygen.  The  high  tempera- 
ture is  maintained  during  a further  period  of  three 
and  a half  or  four  hours,  which  renders  the  bath  of 
metal  as  free  from  impurities  as  is  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  The  working  doqr  is  now  opened, 
and  the  bath  is  found  covered  with  a layer  of  scoria 
which  is  raked  off,  leaving  the  metal  in  the  state 
that  is  called  dry,  that  is  to  say,  brittle,  from  the 
presence  of  diffused  suboxide  of  copper  (cuprous 
oxide,  Cu.,0). 

The  second  part  of  the  process  now  commences. 
Hitherto  one  man  had  the  care  of  two  furnaces, 
but  now  more  men  are  employed,  and  the  preceding 
part  of  the  business  is  so  regulated  that  each 
funiace  will  be  rea<ly  at  the  usual  working  hour 
in  the  morning.  At  this  stage  the  metal  is  brittle, 
of  a deep  red  colour,  and  coarse  fracture  ; tenacity  is 
to  be  acquired,  as  well  by  removing  the  oxygen  as 
by  causing  a different  aggregation  of  the  molecules 
of  the  metal.  The  first  thing  which  the  refiner  has 
to  learn  is  the  state  of  the  ilnj  copper,  as  it  is  called, 
and  this  is  done  by  taking  out  a sample  with  a small 
ladle  and  casting  it  in  a mould ; when  cold  this  is 
broken,  and  from  its  appearance,  together  with  the 
state  of  fusion  and  the  intensity  of  the  fire,  he  calcu- 
lates the  quantity  of  charcoal,  wood,  or  of  coal, 
which  will  be  requisite  to  communicate  the  suitable 
degree  of  toughness. 

Ground  charcoal,  or  the  best  anthracite  coal,  is 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  metal,  and  serves 
both  to  exclude  the  air  and  to  deoxidize  those 
portions  of  the  metal  in  contjict  with  it. 

'I'his  constitutes  the  first  step,  but  the  action  of  the 
carbonaceous  covering  thus  used  cannot  penetrate 
beyond  the  surface,  and  hence  the  oxygen  in  the 
interior  remains  unacted  upon  by  it.  To  expel  this 
it  has  been  the  practice,  time  out  of  mind,  to  agitote 
the  fluid  metal  with  a spar  or  pole  of  green  wood, 
cither  birch  or  oak,  and  this  continues  at  the 
present  time  to  be  the  only  method  in  use.  One 
of  these  poles  is  thrust  into  the  fluid  bath,  and 
the  carbonaceous  gases  which  it  evolves  effectu- 
ally reduce,  during  their  ascent  through  the  fluid  metal, 
any  oxide  of  copper,  c.arbonic  acid  being  evolved.  The 
two  gases  throw  the  metiil  into  violent  commotion, 
which  serves  to  bring  every  particle  of  the  red  oxide 
of  copper  within  the  range  of  the  deoxidizing  agents. 
Tl>e  ebullition  of  the  metal  by  the  action  of  the  poles 
is  continued  from  fifteen  to  about  twenty-five  minutes 
voi„  I. 


or  half  an  hour,  the  surface  being  still  kept  covered 
by  fresh  additions  of  charcoal  or  coal.  The  period  for 
arresting  tlie  poling  is  ascertained  by  taking  samples 
from  time  to  time,  and  testing  their  ductility  and 
malleability  in  the  vice  and  under  the  hammer.  For 
this  purjiose  the  refiner  has  a small  ingot  moukl 
attached  to  the  end  of  an  iron  rod,  and  this  he  quickly 
dips  into  a spot  at  some  distance  within  the  door,  from 
which  he  has  cleared  away  the  coal  and  scoria.  When 
the  sample  solidifies,  it  is  cut  half  through  by  a 
chisel  or  shears,  and  then  repeatedly  bent  by  blows 
from  a hammer  whilst  it  is  held  in  the  vice.  By 
various  trials,  made  in  this  way,  of  ingots  taken  from 
the  charge,  some  of  which  are  broken  when  cold, 
hammered  on  the  anvil  while  red,  or  cut,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  point  Avhen  no  more  oxide  of  copper 
remains,  and  the  grain  of  the  metal  becomes  suffici- 
ently fine,  is  arrived  at  with  considerable  precision. 
Long  and  diligent  observations  are  required  to  be 
able  to  detect  this  point  with  certainty,  because  the 
several  assays  vary  to  some  extent  in  every  variety 
of  copper  according  to  their  malleability ; and  so  with 
the  repeated  samples  taken  from  any  particular 
species  from  the  first  to  the  last  during  the  refining. 
When  the  poling  has  not  been  continued  long  enough, 
the  ingot,  when  cut  and  broken,  appears  almost 
devoid  of  metallic  lustre,  and  has  a brick  red  colour, 
and  a fracture  which  is  dull  and  granular.  Upon 
continuing  the  action  of  the  charcoal  and  the  birch 
spars,  each  succeeding  ingot  shows  an  improvement 
in  the  grain,  and  also  in  the  colour  of  the  metal,  in 
proportion  as  the  required  point  is  neared,  till 
finally  it  assumes  a beautiful  silky  lustre,  and  a fine 
pale  red  hue;  When  these  characteristics  appear, 
the  refining  is  considered  to  be  finished,  and  the 
assayer  directs  the  woi-kmen  to  witlidraw  the  spar 
of  wood,  and  prepare  for  casting.  The  fire  which, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  poling,  was  cut  off 
from  the  metal  by  conducting  the  draught  through 
another  flue  in  the  upper  part  is  now  redirected  on 
it ; and  after  the  coating  of  scoria,  which  resulted 
from  the  ebullition  of  the  metal  and  the  com- 
biistion  of  the  fuel,  has  been  raked  off,  and  a few 
shovelsful  of  charcoal  thrown  upon  its  surface,  the 
superior  flue  is  closed,  and  the  heat  carried  through 
the  furnace  as  usual.  In  this  way  the  metal  is  re- 
tained fluid,  and  the  layer  of  charcoal  takes  up  any 
oxygen  which  may  pass  over  it,  so  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  further  oxidation.  The  men  now  pro- 
ceed to  cast  the  copper  into  moulds  of  suitable 
I dimensions — such  as  are  represented  in  Fig.  14 — 


using  for  the  purpose  ladles  which  h.-ive  been  coated 
with  clay. 

The  utmost  caution  and  expertness  are  required 
on  the  part  of  the  refiner,  in  order  to  judge  of  the 
relative  purity  of  each  sample  as  he  draws  it  out,  and 
which  varies  with  every  variety  of  metal ; for  if  the 
poling  be  prolonged  only  a few  minutes  beyond 
70 
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the  time  at  which  the  assay  shows,  from  its  silky 
grain  and  fine  rose  colour,  that  the  refining  is 
completed,  it  would  deteriorate  the  product  con- 
siderably. Under  such  a condition  tlie  grain  becomes 
coarser,  and  the  lustre,  though  still  retained,  loses 
the  silky  appearance  of  the  well-refined  metal. 
Should  the  poling  be  still  further  continued,  it 
will  render  the  grain  of  the  metal  rougher,  the 
fracture  fibrous  and  striated,  and  the  brittleness 
will  be  increased  even  more  than  when  it  was  in 
the  dnj  state,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  a 
carbide  of  copper.  When  such  an  occurrence  hap- 
pens the  coating  of  charcoal  is  skimmed,  and  the 
bath  exposed  to  the  air  passing  in  through  the  fire 
and  rushing  in  at  the  doors,  which  has  the  effect 
of  bringing  it  back  to  its  ductile  state  once  more. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  metal  is  kept  covered  with 
oliarcoal  during  casting,  injury  will  arise  from  the 
absorption  of  oxygen,  and  the  refining  will,  in 
the  language  of  the  operator,  go  back.  When  this 
is  the  case,  recourse  must  be  again  had  to  the 
spars  of  wood  to  reduce  any  oxide  that  may  have 
formed. 

Sometimes  considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
bringing  the  copper  to  that  state  of  purity  necessary 
to  insure  its  sale ; and  when  other  metals  are  present, 
the  gas  liberated  from  the  spars  of  wood  fails  to  have 
a beneficial  effect.  In  this  case  it  is  better  to  add 
some  lead,  and  to  rabble  the  bath  thoroughly  for 
some  time : this  metal,  while  divesting  the  copper  of 
oxygen,  forms  a medium  through  which  the  iron, 
arsenic,  tin,  &c.,  are  converted  into  oxides,  and 
thrown  off  as  scoria,  on  account  of  its  great  affinity 
for  oxygen.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that 
the  agitation  is  sufficient  to  bring  every  particle 
of  the  lead  within  the  influence  of  the  air  at  the 
surface  of  the  molten  mass,  where  it  is  converted 
into  litharge  and  removed  by  the  rake.  Should  any 
of  it  remain  in  the  copper,  it  would  occasion  diffi- 
culty in  lamination,  by  preventing  the  scales  from 
falling  cleanly  off  the  surface.  The  results  of  the 
charge  operated  upon,  and  represented  as  follows : — 


Coarse  copper, 0-954 

Earthy  matters,  sand, 0-013 

“ “ brick  and  clay, 0-021 

Oxygen  of  the  air, 0-012 
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are  as  follows : — 

Saleable  copper, 0-908 

Slag  for  operation  four 0-055 

Furnace  waste  do.  do 0 022 

Copper  sweepings  do.  do 0-002 

Sulphurous  acid, 0-013 


1-000 

Patented  Improvements. — jUthough  the  result 
of  all  experiments  has  been  to  prove  the  above 
process  (modified  in  details  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  ore  to  be  treated  and  the  quality  of 
metal  desired)  to  be  the  best  on  the  whole,  yet  it 
may  be  well  to  give  an  account  of  some  of  the  various 
patents  that  have  at  different  times  been  granted 
for  improved  methods,  since,  even  when  these  have 


not  been  generally  introduced,  something  is  sure  to 
be  learnt  from  the  experiments  and  attempts. 

Brankart's  Patent  was  especially  intended  for  the 
reduction  of  rich  South  American  and  other  foreign 
ores.  The  principle  of  the  patent  is  the  conversion 
of  sulphide  of  copper  into  a sulphate,  extracting 
this  from  the  gangue  -with  water,  and  precipitating 
the  metal  by  iron,  which  is,  during  the  operation, 
converted  into  sulphate  or  copperas.  The  ores  suited 
to  this  treatment  are  copper  pyrites  and  sulphides 
from  the  Cuban  mines.  These  are  known  as  Cohre 
ores,  and  generally  contain  from  15  to  25  per  cent, 
of  metal,  together  with  iron  and  other  impurities. 
The  course  which  the  patentee  recommends  is  to 
reduce  the  substance  to  powder,  and  then  expose  it 
during  several  hours  to  the  heat  of  a calcining 
furnace,  by  which  considerable  quantities  of  the 
sulphur  are  dissipated  as  sulphurous  acid,  whilst 
another  portion  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid, 
which  combines  with  the  oxide  of  copper.  When 
this  process  has  been  sufficiently  prolonged,  the  ore 
is  raked  out  and  thrown  at  once  into  large  vats 
filled  with  water.  The  sulphate  of  copper  is  dis- 
solved, and  after  a short  time  the  liquor  is  slowly 
allowed  to  flow  out  into  another  tank.  The  residue 
which  remains  on  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  and  which 
still  contains  some  metal,  either  as  oxide  or  sulphide, 
is  dried,  and  afterwards  mixed  with  a proper  quantity 
of  the  fresh  ore  and  heated  as  before,  when,  by  the 
reaction  of  the  air  the  sulphides  and  sesquioxides  of 
iron,  the  sulphur  will  be  converted  into  sulphuric 
acid ; this  unites  with  the  oxide  of  copper,  and  forms 
a sulphate  which  may  be  washed  out  in  the  manner 
already  indicated.  When  the  proportion  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron  increases  in  the  exhausted  ore  no 
copper  is  lost,  for  it  causes  the  formation  of  enough 
sulphuric  acid  from  the  sulphur  in  the  crude  mineral 
as  will  combine  with  the  whole  of  the  copper  that 
may  be  present.  Quantities  of  iron  are  thrown  into 
the  liquor,  and  the  metal  precipitates  in  the  course 
of  a few  days,  after  which  the  supernatant  liquor  is 
decanted,  the  precipitate  washed  well  with  water, 
then  dried  and  submitted  to  a slight  process  of  re- 
fining. The  sulphate  of  iron  is  obtained  from  the 
liquor  by  evaporation.  (See  Wet  Processes.) 

Ilimt  and  I’ldtUp's  Patent. — This  so  far  agrees  in 
principle  with  Brankart’s  that  it  is  founded  on 
the  greater  affinity  of  iron  than  of  copper  for  the 
impurities.  But  in  this  process  it  is  the  oxygen  that 
is  made  to  combine  with  the  iron,  oxygen  which  is 
left  combined  with  the  copper  after  the  ore  is 
roasted  deail,  that  is,  when  all  the  sulphur  has  been 
expelled.  Bars  of  iron  are  then  introduced  through 
apertures  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  hearth.  As 
soon  as  these  come  into  contact  with  the  heated 
material,  which  at  this  stage  consists  principally  of 
oxides  and  silicious  matters,  reduction  of  the  oxide 
of  copper  ensues  owing  to  the  greater  affinity  of  the 
iron  for  oxygen,  especially  in  the  presence  of  sand. 
The  oxide  of  iron  which  is  thus  formed  is  contained 
in  the  slag,  which  is  subsequently  skimmed  from  the 
metallic  bath,  united  with  silica.  This  operation  is 
most  suitable  for  rich  ores ; but  if  they  contain  other 
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metals  which  affect  the  quality  of  copper,  they  can- 
not undergo  smelting  in  this  way,  as  the  arsenic,  tin, 
&c.,  would  remain  in  part  with  it,  and  render  it 
unfit  for  general  use.  Were  it  not  for  this,  and  the 
destruction  of  a large  quantity  of  iron,  the  process 
might  be  brought  into  requisition,  as  by  it  very  fair 
metal  could  be  obtained  at  one  operation. 

Najiier's  Patent. — In  smelting,  the  chief  object  is 
the  separation  of  the  silicious  earthy  impurities,  the 
iron,  and  the  sulphur  usually  associated  with  the 
copper ; the  quicker  and  more  completely  this  is 
performed,  the  more  profitable  will  be  the  method 
of  working,  for  not  only  will  saving  in  labour  and 
fuel  be  effected,  but  the  quality  of  the  metal  will 
be  improved.  In  the  method  under  considera- 
tion, it  is  directed  that  the  ores  from  Cornwall  and 
such  as  are  similar  to  them,  as  well  as  those  imported, 
be  calcined  in  an  ordinary  furnace.  This  product 
is  next  mixed  with  a quantity  of  rich  Cobre  ores,  or 
other  sulphides  having  a high  percentage  of  metal, 
the  proportion  being  inferred  from  their  analysis,  as 
well  as  from  the  fact  that  the  iron  and  silica  com- 
bine to  form  a clean  fu.sible  slag,  and  that  the 
resulting  matt  should  contain  from  30  to  50  per- 
cent. of  copper.  The  mixture  is  now  to  be  intro- 
duced into  a reverberatory,  and  fused  as  when 
preparing  coarse  metal  or  matt,  and  when  the  fire 
lias  thoroughly  effected  the  liquefaction  of  the  con- 
stituents the  scoria  is  raked.  At  this  stage  a quantity 
of  soda  ash  (crude  carbonate  of  soda)  or  salt  cake 
(sulphate  of  soda)  is  introduced  and  rabbled  with 
the  mass,  llie  alkaline  salt  undergoes  decomposition 
and  becomes  a sidphide,  which  dissolves  any  arsenic, 
tin,  or  antimony  that  may  be  present,  and  carries 
them  off  in  combination  when  the  mass  is  aftenr-ards 
treated  with  water.  If  salt  cake  be  taken,  it  is 
necessary  to  mix  it  with  charcoal  to  reduce  the  sul- 
jihuric  acid  more  effectually,  and  bring  it  to  the  state 
of  sulphide;  the  quantity  used  being  20  to  30  lbs. 
to  cwt.  of  the  soda  salt,  and  this  mixture  serves 
for  1 ton  of  the  matt.  A very  short  time  suffices  for 
the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate,  so  as  to  cause  it 
to  react  upon  the  impurities  already  noted.  When 
this  decomposition  is  considered  to  be  finished,  the 
furnace  is  tapped,  and  the  mass  cast  into  moulds  of 
a rectangular  or  other  suitable  shape.  As  soon  as 
these  solidify,  so  as  to  bear  removal,  they  are  put 
into  tanks  filled  with  water,  where  they  disintegrate 
into  an  impalpable  powder.  After  some  time  the 
water  is  siphoned,  or  otherwise  allowed  to  flow  off, 
and  the  sediinent  washed  to  remove  the  soda  com- 
pounil,  and  with  it  the  arsenic,  tin,  or  antimony 
which  it  dissolved,  if  they  were  present. 

'I'he  finely-divided  residue  is  ne.xt  dried,  and  sub- 
mitted to  heat  in  a caleining  furnace  tUl  the  last 
traces  of  sulphur  are  eliminated;  this,  owing  to  the 
minute  state  of  division  of  the  matt,  is  done  in 
twenty-four  or,  at  most,  thirty  hours.  Having  thus 
reduced  all  the  copper  to  the  state  of  oxide,  the 
latter  is  now  to  be  mixed  with  a quantity  of  fresh 
mineral  which  is  free  from  sidphur  and  arsenic,  but 
rich  in  silica,  and  with  coal  or  charcoal,  and  the 
compound  treated  in  a smelting  furnace  in  the 

ordinary  way;  reduction  will  take  place,  and  a slag 
will  be  formed  which  will  not  retain  much  either  of 
the  metal  or  of  its  oxide. 

Birkmyre  is  another  of  those  who  have  experi- 
mented on  copper  reduction.  He  bums  the  copper 
pyrites  so  as  to  recover  all  the  sulphur  in  the  state 
of  oil  of  vitriol  and  sulphates  of  iron  and  soda.  The 
mineral  is  finely  ground,  then  placed  upon  trays, 
which  are  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold  about 
cwt.,  and  these  are  introduced  into  kilns  similar  to 
those  in  common  use  for  burning  pyrites. 

Before  submitting  the  ore  to  the  heat  of  the  kilns, 
it  is  mixed  with  a quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda,  in 
order  that  the  sulphur  may  be  converted  into  sul- 
phuric acid  during  the  combustion.  After  an  hour’s 
calcination  the  trays  may  be  withdrawn  and  their 
contents  cast  into  water,  where  the  sulphates  of 
copper  and  soda  produced  during  the  foregoing  part 
of  the  operation  are  washed  out,  leaving  the  gangue 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 

The  copper  in  this,  as  in  Napier’s  process,  is 
entirely  freed  from  arsenic,  which  is  expelled  in  the 
form  of  arsenious  acid  during  the  roasting.  The 
metal  is  recovered  from  the  saline  solution  by  pre- 
ci])itating  it  with  iron. 

Charles  Low  proposed  to  simplify  the  labour  of 
smelting  by  employing  a combination  of  binoxide 
of  manganese,  plumbago,  nitrates  of  potash,  soda, 
or  lime,  and  charcoal,  as  a flux.  The  proportion  in 
which  these  are  blended  with  each  otlier  is  as 
follows : — 

42  parts  of  binoxide  of  manganese. 

8 “ plumbago. 

2 “ nitrate  of  potassa,  soda,  or  lime. 

14  “ wood  charcoal  or  anthracite. 

'Vndle  the  fusion  for  matt  is  going  on,  a quantity 
of  this  flux  is  added  and  mixed  intimately  by 
rabbling,  in  order  to  cause  the  separation  of  the 
silicious  and  metallic  impurities  as  scoria,  and  also 
to  render  this  more  fluid  than  it  is  on  ordinary 
occasions,  that  it  may  be  less  able  to  retain  any  of 
the  matt  or  metiil.  Twenty-five  pounds  are  first 
used ; and  when  the  fluid  slag  rises  to  the  surface  it  is 
skimmed,  and  the  above  weight  of  the  flux  again 
rabbled  with  the  molten  mass,  and  the  scoria  wliich 
it  produces  separated  as  before,  and  so  on  till  the 
workman  judges  that  the  metal  has  arrived  at  a 
sufficiently  forward  state  for  it  to  be  run  off. 

Trueman  and  Cameron's  Patent  recommends  the 
follow'ing  course : — When  sulphide  of  copper,  or 
substances  containing  sulphur,  are  to  be  operated 
upon,  the  patentees  roast  them  in  the  ordinary  way 
to  procure  a matt  of  coarse  metal,  which  is  after- 
wards ground,  and  a portion  submitted  to  analysis, 
to  ascertain  whether  tin,  arsenic,  or  antimony  is 
present.  If  these  be  detected,  the  powdered  matt 
is  boiled  with  a solution  of  caustic  potassa  for  .si.x 
hours,  keeping  the  contents  of  the  vessel  well  stirred 
during  that  time.  The  object  of  this  is  to  remove 
those  metals  in  the  fonn  of  salts,  namely,  as  potas- 
•sium,  stannate,  arsenite,  and  antimonite.  After  the 
solution  is  drawn  off,  tlie  residuarj-  matter  is  calcined 
to  remove  ail,  or  as  much  as  possible,  of  the  sulphur. 
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and  produce  an  oxide,  which  is  subsequently  mixed 
with  sulphide  of  copper  in  such  a proportion  that 
the  oxygen  in  the  oxiie  will  be  sufficient  to  form 
sulphurous  acid  with  the  sulphur  in  the  crude  ore. 
It  is  likewise  necessary  that  the  silica  in  the  mixture 
should  correspond  with  the  iron,  so  as  to  yield  a 
fusible  slag;  if,  however,  there  is  not  enough  silica 
present  to  take  up  all  the  iron,  then  a certain  weight 
of  sand,  or  preferiibly,  the  bottoms  of  old  furnaces, 
called  cohlnng,  must  be  mixed  with  it.  The  com- 
])Oiients  of  a charge  which  affords  the  metal  with 
facility  are  thus  stated,  namely: — 

26  parts  of  calcined  powder,  having  47  per  cent,  of 
o.\ide  of  copper. 

f copper,. . . .26 

12  parts  of  Cohre  ores,  containing!  iron, 26 

centesimal ly, j silica 16 

(.sulphur, . . .32 
I silica 72 

12  parts  of  cobbing, «c  copper, . . ..12 

(iron, 6 

About  2^  tons  of  tliis  mixture  are  submitted  to 
the  furnace  and  fused ; five  hours  after  the  charging 
the  whole  is  rabbled,  then  allowed  to  rest,  and  the 
slags  skimmed  as  they  rise  to  the  surface ; the  fluid 
matt  is  not  drawn  off  as  usual,  but  another  charge  is 
introduced  and  worked  like  tlie  preceding,  after 
which  the  furnace  is  tapped.  A rich  comjjound  of 
copper  and  sulphur,  free  from  iron  or  nearly  so,  is 
separated,  and  when  calcined  and  fused  in  furnace 
it  yields  metal  of  good  quality. 

Foreign  IModes  of  Copper-smelting. — The  modes 
of  smelting  copper  pyrites,  and  other  sulphurous 
ores  of  copper  described  above,  are  those  adopted  in 
England  and  Wales.  On  the  Continent,  however, 
the  minerals  differ  from  those  found  in  Great  Britain, 
and  a different  mode  of  smelting  is  adopted. 

Many  ores  are  found  besides  the  sulphides  of 
copper;  such  are  the  oxides  and  suboxide  known 
as  black  and  red  ore  and  the  azure  ore  or  carbonate. 
These  require  a special  mode  of  working  distinct 
from  the  routine  described,  while,  as  will  be  seen 
below,  the  quite  other  circumstances  of  the  d 

ore  irecessitates  yet  other  treatment.  A description 
of  two  or  three  of  these  continental  methods  will 
now  be  given. 

Co/iper-smeltiitfi  at  Cheasii-,  in  France. — The  ores  of 
Chessy,  near  Lyons,  in  France,  are  the  azure  and 
red  variety,  the  former  not  discovered  there  till 
1812,  and  the  latter  in  1825. 

The  annexed  an,alyses  of  the  rich  and  poor  class  of 
red  ore  of  this  locality  shows  that  their  smelting  is 
not  a very  difficult  procedure  : — 

Cent€9imAny  represented. 
Rich.  Poor. 


Suboxide  of  copper 86  . . 45 

Sesquio.xide  of  iron 4 ..  20 

Aluminous  and  silicious  matters,  5 ..  30 

Water 4 . . 5 

Loss, 1 ..  0 


100  100 


The  composition  of  the  blue  ores  likewise  shows 
that  they  are  capable  of  yielding  a good  return,  and 
can  be  worked  with  comparative  facility  ; — 


Centesimally  represented. 

* 

Rich  ore  after 
picking  and 
washing. 


Protoxide  of  copper, 45 

Oxide  of  iron, 1 

Aluminous  and  siliciousl  gg 

matters, j 

Carbonic  acid  and  water,.. 23 
Loss, 1 


100 


Rich  ore  Poor  ore  Poor  ore 
after  after  after 


sifting. 

WAshing. 

sifting. 

42 

. . 30  . . 

25 

4 

2 ., 

5 

30 

. . 52  . . 

55 

22 

..  15  .. 

14 

2 

1 .. 

1 

100 

100 

100 

Tliese  minerals  are  smelted  at  once  in  a furnace, 
called  by  the  French  fourneau  a monche,  shown  in 
the  annexed  Figs.  15  and  16. 

The  first  of  these  is  a horizontal  section  on  a level 
with  the  tuyere,  or  pipe  which  directs  the  blast,  and 
the  second  an  elevation.  The  base  of  the  furnace, 
A A,  is  constructed  of  solid  masonry,  strengthened 
by  transverse  bars  of  iron,  b b is  a coating  of 
refractory  material,  which  is  renewed  every  sea- 
son ; it  is  cemented  to  the  masonry  in  the  form 
of  an  ellipse,  as  shown  in  the  dotted  line.  The  two 

Fig.  15. 


lateral  faces  are  formed  of  gneiss,  and  the  front  one, 
called  Jiercende,  is  constructed  of  rectangular  iron 
plates,  coated  with  fire-clay ; these  are  supposed  to 
be  taken  off  in  the  figure.  C C shows  the  form  of 
the  coating  at  the  time  of  the  firing;  it  is  a rec- 
tiingular  parallelepiped  of  about  6 feet  in  length,  5| 
in  breadth,  and  about  feet  in  depth.  D is  the 
sole,  composed  of  firebrick  made  from  Bourgogne 
clay  and  pulverized  quartz.  E is  the  tuyere ; its 
orifice  is  .3  inches  in  diameter.  F is  the  platform  or 
table,  constructed  of  clay  firmly  beaten  between  the 
fore  part  of  the  furnace  and  three  small  walls  which 
are  bound  by  iron  bars.  Three  steps  are  made  in 
front  for  the  convenience  of  the  ascent  of  the  work- 
men. G is  a basin  or  crucible  dug  in  the  table  in 
the  front  of  the  fire ; it  is  made  on  a level  with  the 
sole  of  the  furnace.  It  is  coated  with  a mixture  of 
clay  and  powdered  charcoal,  which  preserves  it  from 
injury  for  weeks  together.  H is  an  inclined  canal 
opening  into  the  recipient,  t,  where  the  fluid  collects. 

The  ore  to  be  smelted  in  this  furnace  is  mixed  so 
that  the  mean  content  of  metal  will  be  about  27  per 
cent ; to  this  5 per  cent,  of  caustic  lime  are  added. 
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together  with  a small  amount  of  scoria.  200  lbs.  of 
this  mixture,  mingled  with  about  250  lbs.  of  coke, 
are  introduced  into  the  furnace  hourly  when  the 
latter  is  in  good  working  order.  As  the  fusion  and 
reduction  proceed,  the  melted  metal  and  scoria  flow 
out  into  the  bath  opposite  the  fire,  from  which  the 
latter  may  be  separated  by  skimming  it  off.  In  about 
twelve  hours  the  basin  ojiposite  the  fire  is  filled  with 
metal,  which  may  be  run  off  in  the  ordinary  way 
into  the  recipient,  i.  Any  scoria  which  may  be  car- 
ried over  floats  on  the  surface,  and  can  be  easily 
removed.  A little  water  is  next  sprinkled  upon  the 
metid ; its  evaporation  causes  the  formation  of  a 
solid  crust,  which  is  taken  out  of  the  bath  by  a cir- 
cular implement.  l?y  continuing  this  operation  the 
whole  contents  may  be  converted  into  cakes  or  discs 
of  three  quarters  to  one  inch  in  thickness.  The 
running  takes  jjlace  twice  each  day,  and  on  the 


whole  there  is  .about  13j  cwts.  of  metal.  It  is 
necessiiry  to  repair  the  basin  opposite  the  fire  once 
a week.  'I'he  products  of  the  foregoing  fusion  are 
the  ordinary  slags  formed  in  the  furnace  .and  those 
produced  in  the  recipient,  the  black  copper  and 
other  matter  being  carried  off  in  the  flue,  d'he 
scoria  is  of  three  kinds,  the  blue,  the  black,  and  the 
red,  but  some  of  these  retain  only  very  small  qu.an- 
tities  of  cojjper,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  table  : — 


Blue  Scori&. 

Black  Scoria. 

Retl  Scoria. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Silica, 

, 5.‘)-0 

56-0 

58-6 

Alumina, 

, 7 0 

9-0 

5-0 

Lime 

24-6 

27-0 

16-0 

Protoxide  of  iron,.. . 

H-9 

7 0 

12-6 

I’rotoxide  of  copper. 

0-5 

0-7 

0-0 

Sulioxide  of  copper,, 

. 0-0 

0-0 

6-6 

Loss, 

. 1-0 

0-3 

1-2 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

The  blue  shags  contain  very  little  oxide  of  copper ; 
they  are  formed  when  lime  is  present  in  sufficient 
quantity.  Black  slags  are  produced  when  the  above 
earth  is  wanting,  .and  the  iron  of  the  ore  vitiifies  the 
silicic  acid  of  the  mixture  ; they  have  more  copper 
I than  the  blue  variety,  and  are  often  co.ated  with  a 
red  scoria,  which  is  indicative  of  the  combination  of 
oxide  of  copper  with  silica.  Red  scoria  is  composed 
of  silicate  of  iron  and  coj^per,  and  is  evidently  the 
result  of  not  having  the  sand,  quartz,  &c..  propor- 
tioned to  such  bases  as  would  take  it  up  .and  wholly 
prevent  its  union  with  the  copper ; this,  however,  is 
not  the  only  cause,  for  the  ssime  result  follows  the 
application  of  a high  temperature  in  the  furnace. 
The  formation  of  these  slags  rich  in  copper  is  a sure 
j sign  that  the  heat  of  the  furnace  is  too  elevated, 

, which  causes  them  to  run  so  quickly  that  the  copper 
c.annot  be  sufficiently  reduced. 

It  m.ay  be  conceived,  likewise,  upon  similar  grounds, 
that  minerals  which  are  very  rich  are  more  difficultly 
treated  than  when  they  afford  a large  amount  of  slag; 
because  the  time  necess.ary  to  effect  the  fusion  in  the 
latter  instance  is  sufficient  to  reduce  the  metal  com- 
pletely, and  hence,  when  the  fused  mass  runs  out 
uito  the  crucible,  scarcely  any  red  slag  is  found  in 
it.  A projjer  amount  of  fluxing  material  always 
keeps  the  scoria  free  from  copper,  and  any  derange- 
ment in  the  working  may  be  readily  rectified  by 
altering  the  mixtures  operated  upon,  or  diminishing 
the  blast. 

The  composition  of  the  scoria  thrown  off  from  the 
metal,  after  it  flows  over  to  the  recipient,  is — 

Ceutesiloally. 


Silica, 30‘o 

Protoxide  of  iron, 55-5 

Suliihur, 2-3 

Iron, 1-8 

Collier, 4'4 

Sand, 0’5 

Loss, 5'0 


100  0 

This  slag  differs  from  the  foregoing  in  not  con- 
t.aining  lime.  The  action  of  the  air  upon  the  batli 
of  metal  oxidizes  a large  quantity  of  the  iron  as  well 
as  some  copper,  .and  these  reacting  upon  the  silicious 
coating  of  tlie  crucible,  occasion  its  formation. 

The  black  copjier  which  results  from  these  opera- 
tions is  of  very  vari.able  composition.  AVhen  the 
scoria  is  black  the  metal  is  found  charged  with  iron 
to  tlie  extent  of  7 or  8 per  cent.  Even  in  the  same 
running  much  difference  may  be  observed  in  this 
respect,  for  the  copper  being  denser  than  the  metids 
accompanying  it,  settles  to  the  bottom  in  Large  quan- 
tities, and  hence  the  last  cakes  are  richer  than  the 
first.  The  annexed  is  the  me.an  of  sever.d  analyses 
by  M.  Margekin  of  black  copper  thus  obtained : — 

Per  cent. 


Copper 89-30 

Iron 6-.i0 

I’rotoxide  ofiron, 2-40 

Silica 1'3U 

Sulphur 0-34 

Loss, 0-10 


100-00 
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The  above  kinds  of  ore  might  be  worked  with 
advantage  in  a reverberatory  furnace  heated  witli 
coal,  mixing  therewith  some  powdered  charcoal,  suffi- 
cient lime,  and  a little  scoria  to  facilitate  the  fusion. 
Tlie  copper  would  thus  be  obtained  entirely  or  nearly 
free  from  iron  and  sulphur. 

For  many  years  past  an  ore  called  Hack  mine  has 
also  been  obtained  from  Chessy,  which  is  composed, 
according  to  TiiiiiAUU  and  Bektiiier,  of — 

Per  ceat.  Per  cent. 


Rich  mineral. 

Another  .sample. 

Protoxide  of  copper. 

12-00 

14-0 

22-67 

Copper  pyrites, .... 

,%-35 

46-1 

20-1,5 

Iron  pyrites 

25-01 

36-3 

8-94 

Suliihate  of  barium. 

2-GO 

0-0 

28-80 

Sesijuioxide  ot  iron, 

0-00 

3-0 

9-22 

Loss, 

4-04 

0-6 

Sand,  <fcc.,  20-22 

100-00 

100-0 

100-00 

It  is  smelted  in  a furnace  similar  to  that  last  described, 
without  any  previous  preparation,  except  that  half  of 
the  scoria  from  a foregoing  charge,  together  with  half 
from  the  smelting  of  carbonated  ores,  which  are  rich 
in  lime  and  alumina,  is  added,  to  render  it  more 
fusible.  In  this  way  a matt  is  obtained  which  is 
afterwards  submitted  to  five  or  six  calcinations,  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  followed  at  Swansea  and 
other  places;  and  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphur 
compounds  by  the  oxides  is  effected  here  in  the  way 
already  explained.  The  sulphate  of  barium  is  de- 
comiwsed  by  the  coal  used  into  sulphide  of  barium, 
which,  reacting  upon  the  oxide  of  iron,  gives  rise 
to  sulphide  of  iron  and  baryta,  which  combines 
with  the  silica,  and  passes  off  in  the  scoria.  An 
excess  of  heavy  spar,  however,  is  not  desirable,  as  it 
occasions  the  presence  of  too  large  a quantity  of 
sulphide  of  iron  in  the  matt,  which  must  be  expelled 
afterwards  at  the  cost  of  time  and  labour. 

Copper-iwielting  at  Mansfeld  in  Germany. — At  UMans- 
feld  in  Prussia  there  is  a 
cupreous  schist,  or  rather 
shale,  which,  though  yielding 
but  a small  percentage  of  the 
metal,  is  successfully  smelted. 

This  knifrschiefer,  as  it  is 
called,  which  belongs  to  the 
Permian  formation,  is  a bed 
of  somewhat  bituminousshale, 
a foot  or  two  thick,  of  which, 
however,  only  a portion  a few 
indies  thick  has  enough  of 
copjier  to  justify  its  metal- 
lurgical treatment.  This  por- 
tion contains  about  '2^  per 
cent,  of  copper  in  the  foini 
of  various  sulphides,  as  well 
;us  other  copper  minerals.  ( )f 
silver,  also,  there  is  a note- 
worthy amount,  and  there  are 
small  quantities  of  other 
metals. 

The  frst  (weratinn  is  the  roasting  of  the  ore  in 
mounds;  in  this  the  burning,  which  is  begun  by 
lighting  some  piles  of  brushwood  laid  beneath,  is 
continued  by  the  combustion  both  of  the  bituminous 


matter  and  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  schist;  not 
all  the  sulphur,  however,  should  be  eliminated.  The 
mounds  continue  burning,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather  and  the  size  of  each,  for  from  two  to 
four  montlis.  During  the  operation  the  ore  loses 
about  one-tenth  of  its  weight,  becomes  friable,  and 
acquires  a yellowish-grey  colour. 

On  the  Lower  Ilartz,  where  there  is  an  iron  pyrites 
containing  about  5^  per  cent,  of  metidlic  copper, 
together  with  more  or  less  antimony  and  arsenic,  the 
method  of  procedure  is  such  that  some  of  the  sulphur 
is  recovered  during  the  preliminary  calcination  to 
which  the  ore  is  submitted.  The  manner  in  which 
this  is  performed  is  shown  in  Fig.  17,  which  repre- 
sents a vertical  section  of  a mound  in  the  state  of 
calcination.  The  form  is  that  of  a truncated  quad- 
rangular pyramid,  the  b;ise  of  which  is  composed  of 

Fig.  17. 


a.  a 


wooden  billets,  a a,  laid  in  such  a way  as  to  allow  an 
access  to  the  central  wooden  chimney,  C.  At  the 
base  of  the  latter  some  charcoal  is  kindled,  and  the 
heat  penetrating  the  pyritous  mass,  d d,  suffices  to 
effect  a decomposition  by  which  a portion  of  the 
sulphur  is  expelled  as  sulphurous  acid,  and  another 
qu.antity  as  free  sulphur,  which  is  condensed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  mound.  It  requires  careful  atten- 
tion for  two  or  three  days,  in  order  that  the  fire  may 
take  hold;  when  this  is  done  the  mound  is  coated 
exteriorly  with  matt  and  refuse  mineral,  as  shown  at 
f f,  so  as  to  direct  the  draught  to  the  top.  By  the 


I combustion  of  the  wood  on  which  the  mineral  rests 
I the  latter  is  ignited,  and  the  heat  developed  by  the 
I converson  of  one  portion  of  the  sulphur  into  sul- 
I phuric  acid  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  whole  in  a 


Fig.  18. 


Fig.  19. 
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state  of  ignition.  A number  of  cavities  are  made  in 
the  top  of  tlie  mound,  into  which,  as  the  upper  por- 
tion becomes  surciiarged  with  sulphur,  it  collects  in 
a fluid  state,  and  is  thence  removed  by  an  iron  ladle, 
and  cast  into  water  to  be  further  purified.  After 
the  first  calcination  the  mound  is  turned  over,  and 
such  parts  as  had  agglomerated  are  subjected  to  a 
repetition  of  the  precedmg  process. 

At  Agordo  the  roasting  is  effected  by  the  kiln 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figures.  Fig.  18  depicts 
the  kiln  ]jartly  in  elevation,  partly  in  section.  Fig. 
19  is  a horizontal  section  along  the  line  of  the  dooivs. 

Fig.  20  is  a verti- 
l"'*;-  20.  cal  section  across 

the  furnace.  Thick 
walls,  M,  surround 
the  chamber,  a, 
which  is  divided 
into  sections.  The 
bed  of  each  sec- 
tion is  a low 
pyramid,  a a,  having  its  apex  at  the  centre  of 
the  furnace.  Channels,  u,  are  cut  along  the  lines 
of  junction  of  the  bed  plates,  and  also  on  the  faces 
of  the  pyramid  at  C.  Nine  other  channels  communi- 
cate through  the  walls,  M,  with  each  of  the  chambers, 
which  serve  to  collect  the  sulphur.  The  canals,  f, 
conduct  the  liquid  sulphur  into  the  globular  recep- 
tacles, G.  The  kiln  is  charged  by  building  chimneys 
of  lumps  of  ore  upon  the  top  of  the  pyramids,  and 
after  covering  the  gutters  with  flat  stones,  filling  in 
the  whole  space  between  the  chimneys  and  the  walls 
with  alternate  layers  of  coarse  and  fine  ore,  with 
occasional  layers  of  wood,  to  facilitate  ignition.  The 
roasting  is  complete  in  from  five  to  six  months. 

The  calcining  completed,  the  Mansfeld  mineral,  m 
readiness  for  the  second  operation,  is  mixed  with  such 
ingredients  as  will  promote  its  fusion.  This  mixture 
consists  of  relative  weights  of  the  schist,  according 
to  its  composition,  which  is  very  variable,  fluor  spar, 
scoria  rich  in  copper,  and  other  refuse.  Thus — 

20  cwts.  of  ferruginous  slate, 

14  “ calcareous  slate, 

G “ argillaceous  slate, 

3 “ fluor  spar, 

3 “ rich  slags, 

constitute  an  ordinary  charge  for  the  blast  furnace 
in  which  the  operation  is  performed. 

Fig.  21  represents  an  elevation.  Fig.  22  a vertical 
section,  and  Fig.  23  the  base  of  tlie  furnace  used  on 
this  occasion  ; the  last  showing  tlie  outlets  into  the 
crucibles  which  receive  the  matt  which  results.  In 
these  figures  A represents  the  shaft,  B the  rest,  c the 
tuyere,  i)  the  apertures  through  which  the  fluid  flows 
by  tlie  channels,  E E,  into  tlie  basins,  F F — Fig.  23. 
'I’lie  shaft  is  constructed  of  firebrick,  lined  at  the 
liack  witli  some  refractory  and  non-conducting 
material,  generally  rubbish  stones,  and  the  parts 
adjoining  the  Inheres  of  jmddiiig-stone,  through  which 
(he  heat  passes  very  slowly.  The  hearth-stone,  G,  is 
inclined  to  tlie  openings,  n,  to  facilitate  the  effusion 
of  the  matt  into  the  basins.  Generally,  the  height 
of  this  furnace  is  from  15  to  18  feet:  the  bre.adth  at 


the  tuyeres,  which  are  2 feet  from  the  sole,  about 
2C  inches,  and  at  the  widest  part  Sj  feet ; the  whole  is 
surmounted  by  a chimney  of  40  or  50  feet  high,  which 
conducts  the  gases  out  of  the  reach  of  the  workmen. 

The  charge  above  described  is  introduced  in  por- 
tions alternating  with  the  fuel,  which  is  coke,  and  by 
the  aid  of  the  blast  is  melted  in  about  fifteen  hours. 
During  the  melting,  the  outlets,  d,  are  opened 


Fig.  21.  Fig.  22. 


alternately  as  each  basin  is  filled  with  the  molten 
mass,  which  flows  out  to  one  or  the  other  continu- 
ously. From  these  receptacles  the  matt  is  removed 
in  the  form  of  circular  plates,  which  are  lifted  off  when 
sufficiently  cool  from  the  surface  of  the  still  liquid 
sulphides  remaining  in  the  bottom  of  the  cavity. 

The  yield  is  about  one -tenth  of  the  weight  in  a 
regulus,  which  is  called  rohstein,  containing  from  30 


Fig.  23. 


to  40  per  cent,  of  copper,  the  remainder  being  a slag 
called  roltschlacke.  This  rohstein  corresponds  to  the 
coarse  metal  of  the  English  process.  New  furnaces 
of  greater  size  have  latterly  been  erected  ; these  have 
six  tuyeres  for  a blast  heated  to  280°  C.,  and  they  are 
made  so  that  the  waste  gases  are  collected  and 
utilized  ; otherwise  the  process  with  them  is  the  same 
as  in  the  older  sort  of  furnace. 
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The  third  operation  is  the  roasting  of  the  coarse 
metal;  this  is  done  either  in  kilns  or  stalls,  of  which 
three  sides  are  of  strongly-built  walls,  the  fourth  of 
movable  stones ; some  brushwood  is  required  to 
start  the  combustion,  and  then  the  sulphur  itself  of 
the  regulus  burns.  One  roasting  (though  lasting 
ten  or  twelve  days)  is  not  enough  for  all  the  material ; 
some  of  it  has  to  undergo  the  same  thing  two  or 
three  times. 

In  the  Jimrth  operation  the  product  of  the  last  is 
fused  with  the  addition  of  the  richest  slag  from  the 
previous  melting,  as  a flux.  Formerly  the  furnace 
employed  for  this  was  a cupola,  but  now  a reverbera- 
tory furnace,  on  the  plan  of  the  melting  furnaces  of 
the  English  metliod,  is  used.  The  result  is  a regulus 
containing  over  CO  per  cent,  of  copper  and  a propor- 
tion of  silver.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  spumtein,  and 
may  be  called  by  us  Jine  metal. 

For  some  of  the  remaining  processes  of  the  system 
as  at  present  carried  out  we  follow  J.  A.  Philips. 
The  fifth  process  is  a grinding  of  the  spurstcin,  which 
had  previously  been  granulated ; it  is  here  ground 
fine  in  a mill  and  sifted. 

The  sixth  process  is  an  almost  coaiplete  roasting ; 
it  is  effected  in  a reverberatory  furnace,  the  result 
being  the  conversion  of  the  copper  sulphide  into 
oxide,  and  of  the  silver  (which  has  before  been  men- 
tioned as  occurring  in  the  ore)  to  the  state  of 
sulphate. 

The  seventh  process  has  for  its  object  the  separation 
of  the  silver ; it  is  a lixiviation  of  the  last  roasted 
product.  The  sulphate  of  silver  is  dissolved,  the 
solution  being  run  into  other  vessels ; then  from 
this  solution  silver  is  obtained  by  means  of  metallic 
copper,  which  precipitates  it. 

The  eighth  process  is  a melting  of  the  residue  of  the 
lixiviation ; it  is  done  in  a blast  furnace  similar  to 
that  used  for  the  second  operation ; the  oxidised 
product  is  mixed  with  flux  and  witli  coke  for  its 
reduction.  The  reduced  metal  (called  hluclc  copper) 
contains  98'8  per  cent,  of  copper ; tliere  also  results 
a proportion  of  regulus  of  sulphide  of  copper,  which 
is  treated  over  again,  and  a slag,  most  of  which  is 
thrown  away. 

The  ninth  operation,  and  the  last,  is  the  refining 
of  the  black  copper.  It  is  done  in  two  different 
ways.  Figs.  24  and  25  exhibit  the  kind  of  hearth 

employed  in  one 
of  these  two.  a is 
a hemispherical 
crucible  10  inches 
in  diameter,  and 
rendered  fireproof 
by  a luting  com- 
posed of  two  parts 
of  powdered  char- 
coal and  one  of 
fireclay ; c is  an 
iron  curb  for  keeping  the  fuel  from  being  scattered 
about  during  the  melting;  b is  the  masonry,  and  t the 
tuyere  of  the  hearth.  The  mode  of  charging  is  to  fill  the 
crucible  with  charcoal  in  an  ignited  state  to  desiccate 
it,  if  required.  When  this  is  done,  more  fuel  is 


introduced,  together  with  pieces  of  black  copper, 
which  are  deposited  opposite  the  tuyere.  The  blast 
is  admitted  by  degrees,  and  as  soon  as  the  metal  of 
the  first  charge  has  been  fused,  a further  quantity  is 
put  in,  with  as  much  charcoal  as  will  effect  the 
reduction,  and 
the  work  is  con- 
tinued till  the 
crucible  becomes 
nearly  full  of 
metal.  The 
scoria,  as  it  is 
produced,  flows 
off  through  an 
opening,  d — Fig. 

25 — into  the  receiver,  leaving  the  metal  at  the  bottom. 
After  the  whole  of  the  black  copper  requisite  to  form 
a charge  has  been  operated  upon,  the  attendant  begins 
to  examine  the  product  in  the  usual  way,  by  taking 
samples  out  of  the  bath  with  an  ii'on  rod,  and  immers- 
ing them  in  cold  water.  AVhen  the  assay  appears 
brownish-red  on  the  outside,  and  of  a coppery  lustre 
interiorly,  together  with  exhibiting  much  brittleness, 
the  refining  is  said  to  be  finished.  The  blast  is  now 
cut  off,  and  the  cinders  and  slag  skimmed  with  the 
rake ; some  cold  water  is  next  sprinkled  upon  the 
surface  of  the  mass,  and  as  soon  as  a solid  crust  is 
formed,  it  is  removed  and  cast  into  cold  water  to  pre- 
vent oxidation ; more  water  is  again  thrown  upon 
the  metal,  when  another  cake  is  formed,  which  is 
deposited  in  the  tank  in  a similar  way,  and  so  on  till 
the  whole  is  converted  into  rosettes.  2^  to  2^  cwts. 
form  the  charge  for  the  furnace  of  the  ordinary  size ; 
but  sometimes  as  much  as  7 cwts.  may  be  operated 
upon  in  one  of  these  hearths.  For  the  first,  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  are  occupied  in  the  refining, 
and  about  1|  cwt.  of  metal  in  rosettes  are  obtained; 
but  in  the  larger  kinds  of  furnaces  two  hours 
are  required,  lliis  product  usually  contains  from 
1 to  2 per  cent,  of  other  metals,  such  as  lead, 
silver,  iron,  and  aluminium.  The  first  slag  which  is 
thrown  off  in  this  process  has  a greenish  colour,  and 
retains  a large  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron,  but  little 
copper ; the  next  scoria,  however,  has  a deep  red 
appearance,  and  retains  a considerable  amount  of 
suboxide  of  the  metal,  and,  therefore,  is  subjected  to 
further  operations  in  the  preparation  of  the  black 
copper.  Rosettes,  as  thus  prepared,  are  never  suffi- 
ciently refined  to  allow  the  copper  to  be  rolled  out 
into  sheets,  or  manufactured  into  the  ordinary 
articles ; consequently  it  has  to  undergo  a further 
treatment.  The  plates  are  melted  in  the  hearth  above 
described,  the  surface  of  the  bath  being  covered  with 
charcoal,  in  order  to  deprive  the  metal  of  oxygen. 
Samples  are  taken  from  time  to  time,  and  examined 
with  great  precision,  and  as  soon  as  the  true  grain  is 
attained  the  metal  is  cast  into  ingots.  Sometimes 
the  action  of  the  charcoal  is  prolonged  beyond  due 
limits,  and  in  such  cases  the  product  becomes  injured ; 
to  bring  it  back,  the  refiner  strips  it  of  the  charcoal, 
and  directs  the  blast  upon  it,  in  order  to  expel  any 
carbon  which  might  have  been  taken  up.  By  opera- 
ting in  this  way,  and  with  great  caution,  the  bath  is 
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ultimately  brought  to  its  greatest  degree  of  mallea- 
bility. This  metal  bears  a very  high  character  for 
its  purity,  but  it  is  said  that  it  never  excels  the 
selected  refined  of  the  English  smelter. 

The  other  form 
of  the  process  is 
a remeltmg  of  the 
black  copper  in  a 
reverberatory  fur- 
nace ; this,  again, 
may  be  of  two 
kinds.  Figs.  26 
and  27  illustrate 
one  in  which  a 
blast  is  used  as 
well  to  facilitate 
the  refining,  where 
0 is  the  tuyere,  b the  elliptical  bed,  c c two  receivers, 
and  D the  chimney. 

About  3 tons  of  black  copper  make  a charge; 

being  melted,  the 
^■s-  27.  impurities  become 

oxidized  and  form  a 
slag,  which  is  raked 
away ; when  it  is 
judged  that  this 
operation  has  gone 
far  enough,  the  metal 
is  led  into  the  re- 
ceivers, whence  it  is 
taken  in  the  form  of 
rosettes  in  the  way  described  above.  The  other 
kind  of  reverberatory  furnace  used  is  similar  to  that 
in  which  refining  is  done  during  the  English  process ; 
the  operation,  indeed,  is  here  identical  with  that  just 
named — first  an  oxidation  is  effected,  and  then  poling 
is  resorted  to. 

The  other  form  of  the  process  is  a remelting  of 
the  black  copper  in  a reverberatory  furnace  and 
poling,  as  in  the  sixth  process  of  the  English  system. 
From  this  melting  the  copper  is  cast  into  various 
shapes  to  suit  the  wants  of  purcl.asers  and  manufac- 
turers, and  then  may  succeed  the  other  processes  of 
manufacture,  as  of  rolling  for  the  production  of 
copper  sheets. 

.'1h  Older  Form  of  the  Mrnsfehl  Process. — This, 
which  now,  we  believe,  is  disused,  is  a different 
treatment  of  the  simrstein.  and  itself  results  in  hlack 
copper;  it  may  therefore  be  saiil  to  stand  for  the 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  operations  described 
above. 

First,  tlie  spiirstein  is  roasted,  not  in  a furnace 
but  in  kilns,  as  many  as  six  consecutive  times  during 
a period  of  seven  or  eight  weeks.  Brushwood  and 
cliarcoal  being  interlaid  with  it,  air  is  conveyed  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  mass,  to  maintain  the  combustion, 
by  channels  made  in  the  walls  of  the  comj)artments 
where  the  process  is  carried  on ; these  open  inwardly 
at  the  bottom.  'I’he  front  wall  of  the  kiln  is  com- 
posed of  stone,  built  loosely,  and  with  the  view  of 
keej)ing  the  cliarge  in  one  com])aitment  from  inter- 
mixing with  that  in  the  opposite,  ^^’hen  tlie  matt 
has  been  calcined  in  the  first  of  these  apartments,  it 
vni..  I. 


is  transferred  to  the  next,  and  there  again  inter- 
stratified  with  wood  and  charcoal  as  before:  when  the 
roasting  is  effected  here,  it  is  thrown  into  the  third, 
and  so  on  in  rotation  till  it  comes  to  the  sixth,  where 
the  calcination  is  finished.  The  resulting  product  is 
called  (/ahrrost  by  the  Germans ; it  resembles  in 
colour  red  copper  ore,  but  sometimes  it  has  a bluish - 
grey  shade;  it  is  brittle,  and  contains  some  of  the 
copper  reduced,  and  also  more  or  less  sulphate  of 
copper,  arising  from  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur 
by  the  oxides.  It  is  necessary  to  remove  this 
by  lixiviation,  an  operation  which  is  carried  on  in  a 
series  of  vats  fixed  in  an  incline,  so  that  the  liquor  in 
the  upper  one  flows  into  each  in  succession  till  it 
comes  to  the  lowermost,  and  during  its  passage  takes 
up  as  much  of  the  salt  as  will  make  the  solution  so 
concentrated  as  to  require  veiy  little  evaporation  to 
crystallize  it.  This  washing  is  sometimes  carried  on 
after  each  roasting,  and  the  sulphate  of  copper  formed 
in  each  compartment  extracted.  Finally,  the  calcined 
matt  is  melted  in  the  cupola  furnace  with  about  a 
quarter  of  its  weight  of  the  lixiviated  matt  from  the 
first  fusion,  when  this  is  of  a good  quality,  one-sixth 
to  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  rich  copper  slags,  and  a 
due  admixture  of  cliarcoal  or  coke ; the  charge  varies 
from  3 to  4 tons,  and  the  period  of  smelting  extends 
over  twenty-four  hours.  This  operation  yields  black 
copper,  and  a slag  of  various  degrees  of  richness ; 
but  the  former,  being  the  heavier,  sinks  to  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible,  from  which  it  is  removed  in 
discs,  as  already  described.  'Fhe  slag  is  subsequently 
roasted  with  other  matt,  and  then  smelted  to  divest 
it  of  the  metal. 

This  black  copper  is,  however,  not  that  product 
of  the  same  name,  free  from  silver,  which  results 
from  the  eighth  operation  of  the  system  as  now 
carried  on.  The  means  by  which  the  separation  of 
the  silver  was  done  in  this  older  system  is  one  of 
extreme  ingenuity  and  interest ; one  that  deserves 
description,  even  though  not  at  present  practised.  The 
principle  of  operation  is  that  when  copper  is  alloyed 
with  lead,  and  afterwards  heated  to  a certain  point, 
the  lead  will  separate  and  carry  with  it  the  silver, 
flowing  away  from  the  copper,  which  is  left  as  a 
spongy  mass ; such  a process  is  called  eliquation.  In 
practice  it  is  done  by  fusing  3 parts  of  black  copper 
and  10  or  12  parts  of  lead,  or  an  equivalent  propor- 
tion of  litharge  rich  in  silver,  in  a cujmla  furnace, 
and  running  the  molten  mass  out  into  moulds,  where 
it  is  rapidly  cooled  by  means  of  water,  and  removed 
in  the  sluqie  of  discs  of  about  an  inch  or  less  in 
thickness.  These  are  then  to  be  heated  on  a smelt- 
ing hearth  similar  to  that  represented  in  Figs.  28  and 
29  to  the  necessary  degree,  which  determines  the 
separation  of  the  argentiferous  lead  by  melting  or 
sweating;  this  temperature  is  kept  up  as  long  as 
required.  AMien  as  much  as  possible  of  the  lead  is 
removed  the  discs  appear  in  their  original  form,  but 
very  porous,  stdl  retaining  an  appreciable  amount  of 
the  alloyed  metals. 

The  hearth  is  composed  of  two  cast-iron  plates 
resting  upon  ledges  of  brickwork,  and  inclined 
towards  each  other,  leaving  a space,  S,  under  which 
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is  a hollow  channel,  C.  The  discs  of  alloyed  metal 
are  placed  perpendicularly  upon  these  plates,  their 
contact  being  prevented  by  pieces  of  wood.  Char- 
coal is  then  thrown  around  and  between  them, 
the  dividers  being  withdrawn ; this  is  afterwards 
ignited  by  introducing  some  lighted  faggots  into  the 
channel,  C,  and  the  smoke  and  gases  carried  on 


through  draught-holes  or  chimneys,  d d,  in  the  walls 
of  the  hearth.  As  the  plates  become  heated,  the 
lead  begins  to  flow,  and  falls  upon  the  floor  of  the 

channel,  which, 
being  inclined, 
conducts  it  to 
a receptacle,  h, 
whence  it  is  taken 
and  cast  into 
moulds.  Heat  is 
applied  to  the 
plates  as  long  as 
any  metal  separ- 
ates, and  when  no  more  exudes  they  are  taken  to 
another  furnace  in  which  the  temperature  is  more 
elevated,  and  where  any  portions  still  retained  are 
recovered,  and  the  black  copper  is  left  purer  than 
after  the  first  heating.  It  still  retains  some  lead, 
together  with  traces  of  silver,  but  the  former  is 
entirely  dissipated  in  the  refining  to  which  the  cakes 
are  subjected. 

Wet  Processes. — These  have  of  late  years  become 
increasingly  important.  On  the  one  hand,  large 
quantities  of  copper  are  now  extracted  by  them  from 
a product  which  till  recently  was  not  applied  to  the 
production  of  that  metal,  namely,  burnt  pyrites;  and 
on  the  other  poor  ores  have,  with  more  or  less  of 
success,  been  subjected  to  such  processes  with  the 
thought  that  copper  can  be  more  economically  treated 
in  the  wet  way  than  by  the  smelting  processes 
hitherto  described,  so  that  poor  ores  might  be 
utilized  which  otherwise  would  be  counted  quite 
unprofitable. 

The  wet  process  may  be  applied  to  ores  which 
contain  small  quantities  both  of  tin  and  copper,  as 
well  as  an  amount,  large  or  small,  of  arsenic.  In 
such  cases  all  three  products  are  obteined. 

The  ores  are  first  calcined  by  one  of  the 
met’.iods  that  have  in  detail  been  described  in  the 
article  Ausexic.  The  calcined  ore  is  then  thrown 
into  ladniuj  tanks,  containing  a strong  solution 


of  common  salt;  these  tanks  are  square,  and  have 
a false  bottom  of  perforated  boards,  over  which 
is  a layer  of  canvas  for  filtering;  in  the  tank  the 
brine  is  heated  by  means  of  steam,  and  then  is 
drawn  off  to  the  precipiUitimi  tanks.  By  these  means 
the  copper  is  converted  into  a soluble  form  (chloride), 
and  is  taken  up  by  the  liquor ; while,  in  the  precipi- 
tating tanks,  it  is  again  brought  down  by  scrap  iron 
placed  in  them,  which  decomposes  the  salt  of  copper, 
and  causes  that  metal  to  be  deposited.  The  precipi- 
tated copper  is  removed  by  shaking  and  washing 
once  a month,  while  the  brine  is  run  off  to  be  again 
used  with  the  addition  of  some  fresh  salt. 

In  this  way  ores  that  have  but  2 per  cent,  of  copper 
can  be  profitably  treated.  The  amount  of  salt  (old 
and  fresh  together)  that  is  used  is  2 cwts.  to  the  ton 
of  ore ; but  if  there  be  over  3 per  cent,  of  copper, 
then  2^  per  cent,  of  salt  is  required. 

By  a late  development  of  this  system,  the  nascent 
copper  process,  any  silver  that  may  be  contained  in 
the  ore,  having  been  cUssolved  with  the  copper  in 
the  form  of  chloride  (a  compound  that  the  brine 
will  dissolve),  is  precipitated  in  the  lower  tanks  by 
the  copper  at  the  moment  when  the  copper  is  released 
by  the  iron.  The  precipitate  then  contains  both  the 
copper  and  tlie  silver,  which  latter  is  separated  by 
a distinct  treatment,  generally  in  another  establish- 
ment. One  example  of  precipitate  gave  59^  per 
cent,  of  copper  with  139  ozs.  of  silver  to  the  ton, 
the  rest  being  mostly  iron. 

If  the  ore  contain  tin,  then  the  residue  in  the 
ladling  tanks  is  treated  in  the  ordinary  way  for  that 
metal. 

Various  processes  have  at  different  times  been  in 
use  for  the  treatment  of  copper  ores  by  hydrochloric 
acid;  these,  though  to  some  extent  successful,  have 
not  been  completely  so  or  permanently  profitable. 

Application  o/  the  Wet  Process  to  Burnt  Pyrites. — 
This  process  now  constitutes  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  manufacturing  chemistry  in  this 
country,  inasmuch  as  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sul- 
phuric  acid  made  is  produced  from  cupreous  pyrites, 
the  cinders  from  the  pyrites  kilns  being  subsequently 
sent  to  the  copper  extraction  works.  As  appears 
by  the  “ Mining  Records”  for  1873,  324,000  tons  of 
burnt  coppery  pyrites  were  thus  treated  in  that  year ; 
and  this  quantity  is  increasing  steadily,  more  parti- 
cularly since  the  Rio  Tinto  mines  in  Spain  have 
been  reopened  on  a very  large  scale,  and  their 
lessees  are  pushing  the  ore  into  the  market,  thus 
stimulating  the  manufacture  both  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  of  copper  from  the  cinders.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  established  fact  now,  that  for  ores 
containing  no  more  than  4 per  cent,  of  copper  tlie 
dry  smelting  process  is  not  economical,  and  the  wet 
extraction  process  is  the  only  one  practically  used 
for  it ; but  this  result  is  certaiidy  owing,  to  a great 
extent,  to  the  possibility  of  recovering  the  iron  as 
well  as  the  copper  by  means  of  the  wet  process. 
Copper  extraction  by  the  wet  process  luis  thus 
become  an  appendage  to  sulphuric  acid  making,  and 
it  is  naturally  carried  on  extensively  near  the  centres 
of  that  industry,  that  is,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne, 
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As  stated  above,  these  ores  are  first  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  both  in  alkali  and 
manure  works,  the  results  being  that  the  metallic 
sulphides  are  mostly  converted  into  oxides.  The 
following  are  analyses  (according  to  Mr.  Gibb)  of 
the  burnt  ore  from  different  sources : — 


Bio  Tinto. 

Tharsis. 

San 

Domingos. 

Ytteroen. 

Copper,  ( calculated  ) 

1-6.5 

1-.50 

1-.55 

1-01 

Iron.  -<  as  > 

3-64 

3-23 

3-76 

3-33 

SuUihnr,  1 CuoFeoS-.,  1 

3-53 

3-15 

3-6-2 

3-10 

Cupric  o.xide, 

2-75 

2-56 

2-70 

0-39 

Zincic  ONide, 

2-02 

0-55 

0-47 

6-46 

Plund)ic  oxide, 

0-47 

0-70 

0-84 

0-06 

Silver, 

0-0037 

0-0023 

0-0023 

— 

Cobaltic  oxide, 

0-007 

0-032 

0-033 

— 

Rismiitliic  ox’ide, 

0-013 

0-010 

0-013 

— 

Calcic  oxide, 

Ferric  oxide, 

0-20 

0-25 

0-28 

2-30 

77-40 

77-00 

78-15 

68-06 

Suljihuric  anhvdride, .. 

6-10 

5-25 

5-80 

6-, 56 

Arsenic  anhydride 

0-24 

0-17 

0 25 

0-05 

Insoluble, 

1-45 

5 85 

1-85 

8-74 

99-47 

100-26 

99-32 

100  06 

in  South  Lancashire,  near  Glasgow,  and  near  Bir- 
mingham. 'Die  process  now  carried  out  in  all  these 
localities  is  as  follows : — 

The  three  largest  mines  from  which  cupreous 
pyrites  is  exported  to  this  country  are  those  of  San 
Domingos  in  Portugal,  of  Tliarsis  and  of  Rio  Tinto 
in  Spain.  They  all  contain  from  47  to  49  per  cent, 
of  sulphur,  and,  on  an  average — 


Copper.  Silver. 

Per  cent.  Ouccei^  per  ton. 


Rio  Tinto 3 80  1-20 

Tharsis, 3 .oO  ....  0-75 

iiaii  Domingos, 3-70  ....  0-75 


There  are  sever.al  smaller  mines  in  Spain  and  in 
Norway  from  which  pyi-ites  is  also  sent  to  this 
country. 


Fig.  30. 


It  must,  however,  be  mentioned  here,  that  the 
percentage  of  sulphur  in  burnt  ores  varies  extremely, 
even  in  the  same  works,  and  to  a very  much  larger 
extent  from  different  works.  Some  are  said  to  burn  it 
down  to  2 per  cent.,  whilst  others  leave  as  much  as 
8 or  10  per  cent,  in  the  “ cinders.”  The  latter  is 
excessively  bad  work,  but  from  4 to  5 per  cent, 
sulphur  is  not  considered  excessive,  and  about  as 
much  or  even  more  sulphur  is  really  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  wet  copper  extracting  process.  If 
the  pyrites  has  been  burnt  too  well,  the  copper 
extracting  works  have  to  add  a little  unburnt  pyrites 
to  the  cinders,  in  order  to  have  a sufficient  quantity 
of  sulphur  jiresent  for  the  first  stage  of  their  process. 
It  consists  in  calcining  the  burnt  ore  with  sodium 
chloride  (common  salt)  up  to  a certain  point,  viz., 
so  far  that  the  copper  is  nearly  all  converted  into 
chloride,  whilst  as  little  as  possible  of  the  iron  is 
converted  into  chloride,  which  would  of  course  be 
soluble.  The  burnt  ore  is  first  of  all  crushed  to  a 
fine  powder  between  fluted  rolls,  and  the  necessary 


quantity  of  salt  (mostly  in  the  shape  of  rock-salt) 
is  added  during  the  grinding.  It  amounts  to  from 
10  to  20  parts  for  100  cinders,  for  the  ordinary 
furnaces  worked  by  hand,  but  only  to  7|  parts  of 
salt  for  100  cinders  when  intended  for  Gibb  and 
Gelstiiari’e’s  revolving  cylinder.  The  mixture  is 
sieved  through  a cylinder  sieve  covered  with  wire 
gauze  of  eight  holes  to  the  lineal  inch,  and  run  in 
iron  wagons  over  the  calcining  furnaces,  into  which 
it  is  charged  as  required. 

There  is  a great  variety  of  calcining  furnaces  in 
existence,  which  can  be  classed  under  the  following 
heads : — 

1.  Reverherntory  Furnace.i  of  the  Ordhmry  Kind. — 
These  were  used  at  first,  but  have  gone  almost 
entirely  out  of  use  now. 

2.  Mechmiicdl  Fnriiace.^t  (patented  by  Gibb  & 
Gelsthari’E  in  1872). — In  these  the  hearth  isfonned 
of  a circular  cast-iron  horizontal  pan,  kept  con- 

^ stantly  revolving,  whilst  the  ore  is  turned  over  and 
I exposed  to  the  oxidizing  flame  of  the  furnace  by  a 


plough  reciprocating 
circle  of  the  bottom, 


Fig.  32. 

provided  for  discharging  the  ore  by  the  revolution 
of  the  hearth,  so  tliat  but  little  manual  labour  is 
required,  except  for  firing.  This  kind  of  furnace  is 


illustrated  on  Figs.  30  to  33,  and  its  different  parts  can 
be  easily  recognized  in  the  diagrams.  The  diameter 
of  the  pan,  a,  forming  the  furnace-hearth  is  16  feet; 
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it  is  lined  with  firebricks  and  carried  by  radial 
girders,  ft,  attached  to  a vertical  shaft,  e.  The  pan 
revolves  round  its  vertical  axis  by  means  of  an  end- 
less chain,  t\  running  on  a pulley,  (j,  underneath 
tlie  pan,  ami  set  in  motion  by  suitable  geariiig  from 
a horizontal  shaft,  ft,  running  outside  the  furnace. 
From  the  same  shaft  is  derived  the  reciprocating 
motion  of  the  jjlough,  ?(,  working  inside  the  fur- 


Fig.  33. 


charging  hopper,  ,<f,  and  the  discharging  plates,  t, 
which  are  let  down  by  means  of  a chain  and  pulley 

Fig.  36. 


nace,  by  means  of  the  cross-head,  ?•,  and  the  rod,  a, 
and  the  gearing  m,  i,  i>.  The  gearing  is  so  arranged 
that,  during  each  revolution  of  the  pan,  the  plough 

F'igs.  31,  35. 


whenever  it  is  time  to  discharge,  the  furnace ; they 
are  so  arranged  that  they  throw  the  ore  towards  the 
circumference  of  the  and  ultimately  out  of  it 

through  a shoot,  r, 
on  to  the  floor.  As 
soon  as  this  is  com- 
pleted they  are 
drawn  up  again,  iind 
the  opening  through 
which  they  had 
passed  is  closed  by  a 
damper. 

These  furnaces 
are,  of  course,  much 
more  expensive  than 
those  worked  by  hand,  but  they  save  a great  deal 
•of  labour,  and  they  effect  such  a complete  calcination 
that  they  would  appear  to  be  the  most  efficient  of 
all.  There  are  twelve  of  them  in  use  at  the  Bede 
Metal  Works  at  Ilebburii-on-Tyne. 

3.  Close  Furnaces. — In 
these  the  flame  is  not  in 
direct  contact  with  the 
ore,  but  the  latter  is 
heated  by  a large  muffle 
through  the  brick  work; 
the  fire  passes  both  over 
the  arch  forming  the  roof 
and  under  the  bed  form- 
ing the  bottom  of  the 
mutfle,  and  the  air  re- 
quired for  oxidation  only 
enters  through  the  work- 
ing doors.  This  kind 
of  furnace  is  used  at 
all  the  works  owned  by 
the  Tharsis  Sulphur  and 
Copper  Company,  and  is 
shown  in  Figs.  34,  36,  36. 
Fig.  34  is  a longitudinal 
section  on  line  of  c — d 
(Fig.  35) ; Fig.  35,  a plan 
on  line  of  a — B (Fig.  34); 
and  Fig.  36,a  cross  section 


« Met  res 


is  only  moved  forward  or  backward  to  the  extent 
of  its  own  width,  so  that  every  part  of  the  hearth 
is  worked  up  by  it.  The  diagrams  also  show  the 


on  line  E — F (Fig.  34). 


4.  Comhined  Furnaces,  in  which  the  bed  for  one 
half  of  its  length  is  protected  by  a curtained  arch, 
so  that  the  bed  remote  from  the  fire  can  be  kept  at 
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a fair  working  heat  without  overheating  the  bed  j 
nearer  the  bridge.  In  tliis  furnace  the  flame,  after 
passing  over  the  working  bed,  returns  under  it  in  [ 


I'iS  37. 


flues,  over  which  the  bed  is  formed  by  tiles.  These 
furnaces  are  about  20  feet  long  an  1 9 feet  wide ; 1 
they  are  in  use  at  the  Bede  Metal  AVorks,  and  are  | 


Fig.  39. 


also  shown  on  Figs.  37,  .38,  39,  40.  Fig.  37  is  an  eleva- 
tion; Fig.  38,  longitudinal  section;  Fig.  39,  a jdan 


Fig.  40. 


by  11  feet  wide,  heated  by  gas  produced  in  Siemens’ 
generators ; the  gas  is  burnt  first  in  flues  under 
tiles  forming  the  bed  of  the  furnace,  and  after 
this  the  flame  is  carried 
over  the  same  bed  in 
direct  contact  with  the 
ore.  These  furnaces  are 
used  by  the  AVidnes 
Metal  Company  and 
several  other  firms  in 
Lancashireand  Cheshire ; 
they  are  shown  in  the 
diagrams.  Figs.  41,  42, 

43,  41.  Fig.  41  is  a 
longitudinal  section  on 
line  C — p (Fig.  42); 
Fig.  42,  a plan  on  line 
A — B (Fig  41 ) ; Fig.  43,  a 
front  elevation;  and  Fig. 

44,  a back  elevation. 
AA’hatever  furnace  may 

be  used,  the  object  of  the 
operation  is  always  that 
of  oxidizing  the  burnt 
ore  completely,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  copper 
is  as  much  as  possible  converted  into  sulphate,  which 
is  further  converted  into  chloride  by  means  of 
the  rock  salt,  sodium  sulphate  being  produced  at 
the  same  time.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that 
mere  calcining,  without 
sodium  chloride,  never 
renders  the  whole  or 
even  the  larger  portion 
of  the  copper  soluble 
(as  sulphate).  Even  in 
calcining  with  salt  a 
certain  portion  of  the 
copper  always  remains 
as  oxide;  but  the 
largest  portion  of  this 
is  recovered  by  using 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
subsequent  lixiviatioii. 

The  following  table 
gives  a good  idea  of 
the  result  of  the  calcination,  according  to  Gibb’s 
analyses : — 


Gas  Furnace. 

Close  Punnvee. 

Mechanical 

Furnace. 

Cu. 

Cu. 

Cupric  chlnride,. . . 

P.  cent.  P.  cent. 

P.  cent.  P.  cent. 

4-03  — 1 ‘JIJ 

4-25  = 2-0U 

6-70  — 3-15 

Cu|innis  cliloride,.. 

•32=  -20 

•35=  -21 

nil. 

Cu])ric  oxide 

1-20=  l-OO 

■88=  -70 

•32—  -25 

Sodium  cldnride, . . 

2-.o0 

3-40 

0-90 

Sodium  sul|iliiUe,. . 

13-18 

17-40 

14-03 

Insoluble  coitjicr,. . 

•1,5 

•12 

•13 

Total  copper, 

■ 

— 



3-25 

3-03 

3'53 

of  working  bod  level ; and  Fig,  40,  a cross  section 
on  line,  A — b.  Fig.  39. 

5.  Open  Itecerheratonj  Furnaces,  about  30  feet  long 


J he  main  point  to  bo  observed  is  always  that  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  copper  should  remain  in- 
soluble in  water  and  dilute  acid;  in  the  above 
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samples  this  amounts  to  -12  to  -15  per  cent,  on  the 
burnt  ore ; but  when  using  ores  rich  in  copper  or 
badly  burnt,  the  proportion  of  insoluble  copper 
becomes  much  greater  and  the  loss  more  serious. 
It  is  contended  for  the  close  furnace  that  the  pro- 
portion of  insoluble  copper  is  rather  less  than  with 
open  calciners;  but  this  seems  to  be  more  than 


Fig.  41. 


compensated"  by  a greater  expenditure  of  fuel.  The 
greatest  advantage  is  attained  by  the  mechanical 
furnace;  this  is  ea.sy  to  understand,  as  the  best 
calcination  should  combine  an  equable  low  red  heat 
with  continual  stirring,  in  which  respect  no  furnace 
can  compare  with  Gibb  and  Gelsiharpe’s.  With  this 
furnace  next  to  no  cupreous  chloride  is  formed,  and 
the  jiroportion  of  cupric  oxide,  however  refractory. 


evolved,  principally  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  an- 
hydride, hydrochloric  acid,  and  chlorine.  These  are 
mixed  with  the  gas  from  the  fire,  except  in  the  case 
of  close  calciners,  and  they  are  passed  through  con- 
densing towers  jiacked  with  coke,  over  which  a 
constant  stream  of  water  is  kojit  running,  exactly 
similar  to  those  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sodium 
sulphate.  The  result  is  a mixture  of  dilute  hydro- 
chloric and  sulphuric  acids,  along  with  a small  pro- 
portion of  volatilized 
metallic  chlorides. 
These  are  not  lost, 
as  the  liquid  from 
the  condensers  is 
very  usefully  em- 
ployed in  the  subse- 
quent process  of 
lixiviation,  when  its 
acids  reduce  the 
larger  proportion  of 
the  cupric  oxide  to 
the  soluble  state. 

The  next  step  in 
the  process  is  the 
lixiviation  of  the 
calcined  mixture. 
It  is  carried  out 
in  square  wooden 
tanks,  10  to  12  feet 
square  and  4 feet 
deep,  in  which  the 
ore  is  placed  on 
a filter  formed  of 
heather  and  straw,  or  in  some  similar  way,  by  suc- 
cessive washings  with  hot  water,  which  in  percolating 
the  ore  dissolves  the  soluble  salts.  The  water  is 
followed  by  the  weak  acid  from  the  condensers,  or 
if  this  should  not  be  sufficient,  by  ordinary  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  finally  hot  water  is  used  again 
t'  I the  ore  is  exhausted.  It  is  usual  to  pump  up 
(or  preferably,  to  blow  up  by  means  of  an  injector) 
the  last  washings  of  one  set  of  tanks  to  serve  for  the 


Fig.  42. 


Fig.  43. 


Fig.  44. 


badly  burnt,  or  rich  in  copper  the  ores  may  be, 
rarely  exceeds  :}th  per  eent. 

The  usual  weight  of  the  cliarges  is : for  the 
mechanical  furnaces,  5 tons  of  ore  (time  of  calcin- 
ing, nine  hours) ; for  the  open  furnace  with  curtain 
arch,  56  cwts.  (time  of  calcining,  eight  hours);  for 
tlie  gas  furnace,  about  the  same;  the  close  calciners 
take  more  time. 

During  tlie  calcination  a great  deal  of  gas  is 


first  washings  of  the  next 
set,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
more  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  copper.  The  solu- 
tions contain,  besides 
copper  and  other  salts,  also 
silver  and  gold,  which  are 
sometimes  recovered  by 
special  processes,  as  will 
be  mentioned  hereafter. 

fMetres  Arsciiic,  bismutli,  and  lead 

are  also  present,  partly 
(lissolved  out  of  the  calcined  ore,  and  partly  from 
the  acid  used  in  lixiviation,  more  particularly  when 
the  acid  condensed  from  the  ealcining  furnace  gas 
has  been  employed  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  the  value  of  the  residue  from  the  lixiviation 
which  makes  the  wet  copper  process  more  economical 
than  the  dry  processes  for  jioor  cuj)reous  ores; 
since  it  constitutes  an  iron  ore  of  eonsiderable  value, 
known  as  “purple  ore,’’  or  sometimes  as  “blue 
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billy.”  jMr.  Gibb  gives  the  following  analysis  of 
two  fairly  typical  specimens : — 


P'enic  oxide, 

...  90-61 

..  9.')-10 

Copper, 

■18 

Sulphur, 

Phosphorus, 

Lead  sulphate, 

•07 

...  Nil 

Nil 

...  1-46 

1-29 

Calcium  sulphate 

•49 

Sodium  sulphate, 

•37 

•29 

Sodium  chloride, 

■28 

, , 

Insoluble  residue, .... 

2-13 

99-Gl 

. . 99-55 

Metallic  iron, 

...  63-42 

..  66-57 

This  ore,  it  will  be  observed,  is  almost  entirely  free 
from  sulphides  and  entirely  so  from  phosphorous, 
and  very  rich  in  iron ; its  only  drawback  is  this, 
tliat  it  is  in  the  state  of  powder,  which  greatly 
militates  against  its  use  in  the  blast  furnace.  It  has 
been  attempted  to  mould  it  into  bricks  of  sufficient 
coherency  to  allow  of  their  being  introduced  into 
the  blast  furnace,  but  this  raises  the  cost  too  much ; 
in  some  cases  it  is  also  used  direct  in  its  pulverulent 
state  in  the  blast  furnace,  but  its  main  employment 
is  for  “ fettling  ” the  hearths  of  puddling  furnaces, 
for  which  object  it  is  eminently  adapted  and  mostly 
used.  Its  direct  conversion  into  malleable  iron  or 
steel  has  not  yet  been  carried  out  successfully  on  a 
large  scale. 

The  liquors  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  calcined 
ores  must  now  be  submitted  to  the  process  of  pre- 
cipitation. It  will,  however,  be  useful  to  first  give 
a table  showing  the  action  of  water  and  dilute  acid 
on  the  calcined  ores,  according  to  IMr.  Gibb;  this 
table  will  at  the  same  time  show  the  great  difference 
between  the  mechanical  and  the  hand-worked  fur- 
naces : — 


Mechanical  Furnace. 

Hand  Furnace. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Soluble  in  Water — 

Cu. 

Cu. 

Cupric  chloride, 

4 16 

1-96 

3-81 

1-82 

Cupreous  chloride, 

Nil 

— 

•19 

•12 

Cupric  sulphate, 

1-83 

•81 

Nil 

— 

Ferrous  sulphate,  .... 

•15 

— 

Nil 

— 

Ferric  sulphate, 

•75 

— 

Nil 

— 

Zinc  sulphate, 

2-01 

— 

1-95 

— 

Calcium  sulphate 

1-29 

— 

1-39 

— 

Sodium  sulphate, 

9-17 

— 

11-13 

— 

Sodium  chloride 

Nil 

— 

2-64 

— 

Soluble  in  dilute  luj- 

(Irochloric  acid — 

Cupreous  chloride,... . 

•015 

•10 

•33 

•21 

Cupric  oxide 

-225 

•18 

1-01 

•81 

Lead  sulphate ) 

Not  esti- 

Not  esti- 

Ferric  oxide, f 

mated 

mated 

Residue  (by  differ- ) 

80-40 

•08 

77-55 

•11 

ence)  = purple  iron,  J 

100  00 

3-04 

100-00 

3-07 

means  of  sidphuretted  hydrogen  obtained  in  a sub- 
sequent stage  of  the  process;  the  cupric  sulphide 
was  separated  by  a filter  press  and  smelted  in  the 
usual  way.  The  acid  liquor  remaining  was  boiled 
down  to  dryness,  the  residue  mixed  with  small  coals 
and  furnaced,  by  which  means  the  sodium  sulphate 
was  almost  entirely  reduced  to  sulphide;  the  fur- 
naced mass  was  lixiviated  with  warm  water  and  the 
solution  treated  with  cai’bonic  anhydride,  produced 
by  the  burning  of  coke ; the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
evolved  in  the  operation  was  utilized  for  precipitating 
the  copper  liquors,  as  mentioned  above,  and  the 
remaining  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  was  boiled 
down  to  dryness  and  calcined  in  the  usual  way,  thus 
yielding  commercial  soda  ash.  This  process  having 
been  given  up,  there  is  at  present  no  process  actu- 
ally at  work  for  utibzing  the  sodium  sulphate  in  the 
copper  liquors,  or  for  precipitating  them  in  any 
other  way  than  by  means  of  metallic  iron.  This  is 
usually  employed  in  the  form  of  scrap  iron,  but  for 
this  can  be  substituted  with  very  great  advantage  the 
“ spongy  ” iron,  obtained  by  reducing  purple  ore  with 
coal  in  a specially  constructed  furnace,  which  is 
shown  in  Plate  L,  Copper.  The  flame  heats  the 
mixture  both  from  underneath,  through  the  bed  con- 
structed of  tiles,  and  by  direct  contact  from  above. 
The  furnace  has  a very  deep  hearth,  and  its  working 
doors  are  usually  kept  tightly  luted,  to  avoid  the 
re-oxidation  of  the  reduced  iron ; the  process  of 
reduction  lasts  from  nine  to  eighteen  hours,  and  after 
its  temiination  the  ore  is  drawn  into  air-tight 
boxes,  by  means  of  iron  pipes  passing  through  the 
furnace  bed  and  the  flues  underneath  into  a place 
provided  for  the  purpose.  The  boxes  are  imme- 
diately closed,  and  only  opened  when  their  contents 
are  completely  cooled  down,  so  that  the  spongy  iron 
is  not  subject  to  instant  re-oxidation,  as  it  would  be 
if  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  hot  state.  It  is  ground 
to  powder  and  effects  the  precipitation  of  the  cop- 
per almost  instantaneously,  whilst  scrap  iron  takes 
a long  time  to  perform  its  work.  The  following  are 
analyses  (by  Gibb)  of  copper  precipitate  obtained 
by  various  kinds  of  iron,  so  far  as  the  most  important 
constituents  are  concerned : — 


Precipitated  with 


Spongy  Iron, 

Heavy  Scrap. 

Light  Scrap. 

Copper, 

Arsenic, 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

67-50 

7-2-.50 

67-50 

•137 

•306 

•100 

Silver, 

•oil 

•046 

•066 

Lead, 

1-30 

2-60 

1-74 

Ferric  oxide, 

5-15 

4-41 

7-56 

Carbon, 

5-10 





Silica, 

3-20 

— 

— 

Tlie  fact  that  the  more  complete  action  of  the 
mechanical  furnaces  produces  almost  pure  sodium 
sulphate  (free  from  chloride)  induced  Mr.  Gibb  to 
propose  a most  ingenious  plan  for  utilizing  the 
same,  which  unfortunately  has  never  been  carried 
out  to  a commercially  successful  end,  although  it 
was  at  work  on  a very  large  scale  for  some  time.  It 
consisted  in  precipitating  the  copper  liquors  by 


This  precipitate  is  either  sold  to  copper  smelters, 
who  smelt  it  advantageously  with  copper  regulus, 
or  it  is  smelted  by  itself  in  the  extracting  works. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  charged  into  reverberatory 
furnaces,  similar  in  every  way  to  the  ordinary 
copper-smelting  furnaces.  When  run  down  the 
shig  is  skimmed  off  and  the  copper  tapped  into  sand 
pig  moulds  as  blister  copper.  When,  however, 
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spongy  iron  has  been  used,  the  carbon  in  excess 
prevents  the  copper  being  melted  directly  to  blister, 
and  about  one  half  of  the  precipitate  is  therefore 
calcined  in  large  calciners,  exactly  like  those  used 
for  calcining  burnt  ore  with  salt.  The  carbon  is 
here  burnt  off  and  the  copper  partially  oxidized ; tlie 
product  is  mixed  with  raw  precipitate,  and  can  now 
be  smelted  as  usual.  The  slag  is  skimmed  off  and 
tlie  copper  tapped  as  blister.  The  slag  contains 
from  3 to  10  per  cent,  of  copper,  which  are  recovered 
by  smelting  with  raw  ores,  producing  “ coarse 
metal  ” (sulphide  of  copper  and  ii’on  containing 
about  30  per  cent,  of  copper),  and  this  is  brought 
forward  to  copper  by  calcining,  smelting,  and  wash- 
ing in  the  ordinary  way.  The  blister  copper  made 
from  the  precipitate  is  refined  by  roasting,  to 
oxidize  the  iron,  sulphur,  &c.,  which  it  may  con- 
tain, followed  by  reduction  of  the  cupric  oxide  j 
produced  in  roasting  by  charcoal,  and  poling  in  the 
way  usually  employed  by  the  copper  smelter. 

The  copper  produced  is  pure  and  tough,  and  an 
easily  marketable  article.  The  following  analyses  will 
show  its  impurities  compared  with  those  of  English 
copper  made  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  smelting : — 


Silver,  . . . . 
Ar^ellic,. . . 
Antimony,, 
Bisnmth, . . 
Lead 


Copper  from  Wet  Process. 


" En^'lish ' Copper. 
Field  8 Analyses. 


Per  cent. 

•022 

■oao 

none. 

•0U6 

none. 


Per  cent. 

•016 

•170 

trace. 

•01‘J 

•00‘2 


B.  S. 
Per  cent. 

•03.6 

•105 

•010 

•035 

none. 


Tough. 
Per  cent. 

•047 

•000 

trace. 

•130 


t 

Treatment  for  Silrer. — It  has  been  mentioned  above 
that  the  solutions  obtained  in  lixiviating  calcined 
ores  contain  silver  and  gold,  certainly  in  very  small 
quantities,  viz.,  about  14  dwts.  of  silver  and  2 or 
3 gniins  of  gold  to  the  ton  of  burnt  ore.  But  even 
tliese  proportions,  especially  that  of  the  silver,  are 
not  too  small  to  prevent  the  precious  metals  from 
being  recovered,  and  two  methods  ‘are  actually  in 
use  for  tliis  purpose  at  this  moment. 

That  of  Claudet,  used  by  the  Widnes  Metal  Com- 
pany, I.aiicashire,  is  founded  upon  the  insolubility 
of  silver  iodide  in  solutions  of  cldorides.  The  copjier 
liquor,  previously  to  being  precipiteted  with  iron, 
is  run  into  separate  vessels,  where  a solution  of 
pobissium  iodide,  exactly  equivalent  to  the  silver 
present,  is  mixed  with  it  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
two  or  three  days.  The  silver  iodide  is  precipitated, 
and  settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank , the  clear 
liquor  is  run  off  to  undergo  the  iron  treatment,  and 
fresh  liquor  direct  from  the  lixiviating  tanks  rim 
into  tlie  desilverizing  tank,  to  be  treated  with  iodide. 
The  silver  iodide,  accumulated  by  a number  of  suc- 
ce.ssive  precipitations  in  the  same  tank,  is  removed, 
washed,  and  decomposed  by  metallic  zinc ; this  j 
results  in  the  formation  of  metallic  silver  and  of  zinc  ; 
iodide,  tlie  latter  being  available  for  further  opera- 
tions in  the  jilace  of  potassium  iodide.  The  silver  is 
certainly  not  pure,  but  in  the  form  of  a residue  con- 
taining .0  to  fi  per  cent,  of  metallic  silver  and  about 
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•06  per  cent,  of  gold,  the  bulk  of  it  being  lead,  zmc 
oxide,  calcium  sulphate,  &c.  Only  the  first  three  wash- 
ings of  the  burnt  ore  are  submitted  to  Claudet’s 
process,  as  they  contain  95  per  cent,  of  the  silver. 

Giiiii’s  process  depends  on  the  fact  that,  when 
sulpliuretted  liydrogen  is  passed  through  a copper 
solution  containing  a small  proportion  of  silver,  the 
latter  metal  is  at  first  precipitated  in  a much  larger 
proportion  than  the  former ; when  6 per  cent,  of 
the  copper  have  been  precipitated,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  silver  has  also  been  thrown  down  as  sulphide, 
and  is  therefore  concentrated  in  the  upper  precipi- 
tate. The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  generated  by 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  “ tank  waste  ” 
of  alkali  works,  and  blown  into  wooden  tanks  con- 
taining the  co2)per  solution,  along  with  a large  quan- 
tity of  air  purposely  drawn  in  for  dilution,  geneially 
for  twenty  minutes,  till  by  a rough  testing  (with 
potassium  cyanide)  it  is  ascertained  that  6 per  cent, 
of  the  copper  are  precipitated.  Wliilst  the  copjier 
obtained  without  any  desilverizing  process  contains 
on  an  average  20  ozs.  silver  jier  ton,  the  6 jicr 
cent,  precipitated  as  above  contain  200  ozs.  silver 
per  ton  of  copper ; the  copjier  made  from  the  resi- 
dual liquid  only  contains  3 ozs.  silver  per  ton. 
The  precipitate  of  cupric  and  argentic  sulphide  is 
washed  and  jiressed  in  a Needham's  filter  press ; it 
is  then  calcined  at  a low  temperature  in  a furnace 
exactly  similar  to  those  serving  for  the  calcining  of 
burnt  ores  with  salt.  In  this  operation  chlorides  of 
silver  and  copper  are  produced  with  oxide  and  sul- 
phate of  cojJiier.  The  calcined  precijiitate  is  ground 
to  a coarse  powder  and  lixiviated ; the  cuiu’ic  sul- 
phate is  dissolved  along  with  a mere  trace  of  silver 
(1  oz.  jier  ton)  and  added  to  the  ordinary  cofiper 
liquors.  The  residue  remaining  in  the  li.xiviating 
vessel  is  now  treated  with  a hot  solution  of  coiiimon 
salt,  which  dissolves  out  the  silver  chloride,  along 
with  some  copper  and  lead ; the  residue  only  con- 
tains from  3 to  4 ozs.  of  silver  per  ton  of  copjier, 
and  is  smelted  as  usual.  The  solution  of  chlorides 
is  mixed  with  milk  of  lime,  which  precifiitates  all 
the  metals ; the  jirecipitate  is  well  washed,  to  free  it 
from  calcium  chloride,  and  then  digested  with  dilute 
suljjhuric  acid  to  dissolve  the  cojqier,  and  again 
washed.  After  drying  tlie  residue  has  the  following 
comjjosition ; — 


Silver, 8-77 

Lead  o.xide, 28-66 

Cupric  o.xide, 3-75 

Ferric  oxide, 2-61 

Calcium  oxide, 13-67 

Sulidiuric  auhydride, 31-72 

Chlorine, 4-70 

Wafer, 4-20 

Insoluble, 1-40 


99-48 

It  is  sent  to  Birmingham  and  used  by  the  silver 
smelters  there.  By  eitlier  process  about  1 jiart 


silver  on  60,000  of.  burnt  ore,  equal  to  2s.  6(/.  jiei- 
ton,  is  recovered  at  a cost  of  about  lOd.  per  ton  of 
ore  worked  ; and  looking  at  the  very  large  qinintity 
of  burnt  ores  worked  uji,  this  saving  is  not  incon- 
siderable. 
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The  Lime  Proccs!s. — A sclieme  lias  lately  been  put 
forward  under  this  name  for  the  treatment  of  the 
poorer  ores  of  the  Snowdon  Copper  Mining  Co., 
which  requires  to  be  tested  by  experience  before 
much  can  be  said  of  its  merits.  The  ore  is  crushed 
and  mixed  with  a small  quantity  of  lime,  and  made 
up  into  cakes  of  a convenient  shape  for  stacking  in 
a kiln  ; these  are  then  burnt  at  a low  red  heat  with 
but  little  expenditure  of  fuel ; tiie  roasted  ore  being 
crushed  and  lixiviated  with  either  water  or  an  acid 
liquor  collected  from  the  kilns.  The  copper  is  said 
to  be  converted  from  its  original  form  of  sulphide  to 
sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  soluble ; from  the  solu- 
tion copper  sulphide  can  again  be  obtained  by  means 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  difference  being  that 
it  is  now  concentrated,  and  in  a form  from  which 
the  copper  may  easily  be  smelted. 

Copper  Assaying  : Dry  AVay. — For  the  purposes 
of  assaying  copper  ores  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes.  These  may  usually  be  distinguished  by 
inspection,  or  a sample  may  be*  w'ashed  and  by  that 
means  the  composition  approximately  guessed  at. 
On  the  determination  of  the  class  of  ore  it  belongs 
to  will  depend  its  treatment  in  the  assaying.  The 
following  are  the  classes : — 

First  Class. — Native  copper,  which  only  requires  to 
be  remelted  to  be  fit  for  the  market. 

Secoiirl  Class. — Ores  not  containing  sulphur,  namely, 
oxides,  carbonates,  silicate,  and  chloride ; these  re- 
quire .simple  reduction  and  the  refining  of  the  coarse 
metal  reduced. 

'J'hinl  Clas.s. — Ores  containing  sulphur,  but  with  a 
large  percentage  of  copper  and  not  much  iron.  These 
require  to  be  roasted  “dead,”  then  to  be  fused  for 
the  reduction  of  the  metal,  this  to  be  followed  by 
refining  of  the  coarse  metal  obtained. 

Fourth  Cla.ss. — Less  rich  ores,  containing  sulphur 
and  iron  in  considerable  quantity,  and  a large  pro- 
portion of  earthy  impurities.  To  this  class  belong 
the  greater  part  of  the  Cornish  ores.  For  these  an 
additional  fusion  for  “ regulus  ” is  wanted,  as  will  be 
shown  in  detail  below,  where  the  processes  described 
apply  chiefly  to  this  fourth  class,  while  for  the  three 
former  classes  some  of  the  eailier  operations  should 
be  left  out  as  above  indicated. 

To  conduct  an  assay  of  copper,  a furnace  capable 
of  producing  a high  degree  of  heat  is  indispensable ; 
one  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  is  represented  in 
Fig.  45.  In  this  sketch,  the  space  A is  assigned  to  the 
fuel  and  crucibles  wherein  the  reduction  is  to  be 
effected  ; this  may  be  10  inches  in  deptli,  from  the 
level  of  the  cover,  E F,  to  the  grate,  and  from  8 to 
10  inches  in  breadth.  C is  the  ashpit,  which  is 
slightly  raised  from  the  floor-level,  to  facilitate  the 
removal  of  the  cinders ; the  bars  of  the  grate  are 
introduced  thi’ough  the  opening,  D,  the  further  end 
resting  upon  a proper  support  fixed  in  the  walls  of 
the  furnace.  B is  the  chimney,  which  should  be 
sufficiently  capacious  to  carry  off  all  the  products  of 
the  combustion  ; and  it  should  be  ent.rely  kept  apait 
from  any  other  opening.  The  draught  is  regulated 
by  the  damper,  G,  which  can  be  pushed  in  or  drawn 
out  by  an  iron  handle.  The  crucible  and  assay  are 


introduced  into  the  furnace  at  the  mouth,  E f,  and 
placed  upon  pedestals  of  brickwork,  resting  upon  the 
bars  of  the  furnace,  after  which  the  opening  is  closed 
by  the  tile,  as  seen  in  the  figure.  To  prevent  cracks 
or  fissures  forming  in  the  walls  of  the  furnace,  by 
repeated  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  material 
as  it  is  heated,  they  are  coated  over  with  plates  of 
stout  sheet- iron,  riveted  together,  and,  if  necessary, 
bound  by  hoops  of  metal. 

Besides  this,  the  most  important  part  of  the 
arrangements  for  assaying,  other  apparatus,  none  of 
it,  however,  very  complicated,  is  required — the  various 
utensUs  for  holding  the  crucibles,  for  stirring  the  ore 
within  them  during  the  roasting  processes,  moulds  in 
which  to  form  the  assay,  &c.  The  best  fuel  to  use 
is  coke  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  an  egg. 
If  the  ore  has  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  copper,  400 
grains  of  it  are  taken ; for  a gri'ater  percentage  (10  to 
30  per  cent.),  but  200  grains ; and  if  still  richer  ores. 


100  grains.  The  ore,  finely  powdered,  is  first  roasted 
in  a crucible  at  a dull  red  heat,  being  stirred  con- 
tinually till  a portion  of  the  sulphur  is  expelled  ; 
the  pot  is  then  taken  from  the  fire,  and  allowed  to 
cool  gradually.  If  the  assay  has  a reddish  appear- 
ance on  the  top,  .and  a blackish  underneath,  the 
process  is  properly  executed.  The  same  crucible 
being  preserved  for  the  next  process,  the  roasted  ore 
is  now  mixed  with  the  fluxes — bor,ax,  lime,  and  fluor 
sp.ar — in  proportions  which  must  v.ary  with  the 
samples  according  to  the  character  of  the  earthy 
materiiils  contained  in  the  ore,  and  a layer  of  s<ilt  is 
put  over  all.  A not  uncommon  plan  is  to  dispense 
with  the  previous  roasting,  and  at  this  stage  add 
nitre  to  the  previously  named  flu.xes,  this  being  .an 
oxidizing  .agent,  whose  action  will  stand  in  place  of 
that  of  the  air.  d'he  crucible  being  heated  gently  all 
round  by  coke,  which  when  igoiited  still  completely 
surrounds  it,  a red  heat  is  gradually  attained  and 
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kept  up  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  When 
effervescence  through  the  slag  has  ceased  the  opera- 
tion is  complete ; the  contents  are  then  quiekly 
lioured  out  into  an  iron  mould,  whence  they  are 
transferred  to  water  while  still  hot  for  the  purpose 
of  cracking  the  slag,  and  enabling  it  to  be  separated 
from  the  button  of  regulus.  'Phis  regulus  is  a di- 
sulphide of  copper,  combined  with  sulphide  of  iron, 
copper  being  present  to  the  amount  of  about  CO 
jier  cent. 

The  regulus  is  next  roasted  in  order  to  dissipate 
all  the  sulphur  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid,  and 
to  biing  the  cojipcr  to  protoxiile  and  the  iron  to 
peroxide.  For  this  purpose  the  button  is  ground  to 
fine  powder,  and  placed  in  a smaller  crucible  ; several 
such  roastings  can  be  carried  on  in  one  furnace  at 
the  same  time.  The  assay  is  heated  first  to  a.  low 
reel  heat,  and  afterwards  to  a bright  red  heat ; it  is 
continually  stirred  in  the  early  part  of  the  operation 
and  oceasionally  later  on;  after  half  an  hour  or  so  all 
the  suljihur  will  have  been  driven  off,  and  the  calcina- 
tion will  be  complete. 

Fu.sion  of  the  regulus  is  the  next  step ; the  object 
being  to  reduce  the  oxide  of  copper  to  the  metallic 
state,  and  to  bring  the  iron  to  such  a condition  (pro- 
toxide) as  will  enable  it  to  be  taken  up  by  the  fluxes. 
'I’he  flux  chiefly  used  is  a mixture  of  tartar  and  nitre 
with,  in  some  cases,  the  addition  of  borax  ; sometimes 
charcoal  and  carbonate  of  soda  are  employed ; in  any 
case  the  flux  must  perform  the  two  functions  of 
reducing  the  oxides  and  dissolving  the  iron  protoxide. 
The  same  crucible  is  used  that  the  calcination  was 
done  in ; a bright  red  heat  is  required , first  fusion 
occurs,  and  afterwards  effervescence.  When  the 
effervescence  ceases  the  operation  is  complete,  and  all 
is  poured  together  into  a mould,  where  the  button 
of  coarse  copper  is  found  separate  from  the  slag, 
which,  however,  may  contain  a .small  quantity  of  the 
metid.  which  can  be  obtained  by  a separate  fusion, 
the  weight  being  added  to  that  of  the  main  portion 
of  the  assay. 

( )no  more  operation  is,  however,  necessary ; this 
is  refiiiiuij  the  coarse  copper.  The  crucible  used  in  the 
last  ojicration  being  heated  to  redness  the  button  of 
copper  is  dropped  in  , it  soon  melts  and  is  acted  on 
by  the  air  so  far  as  to  have  its  impurities  oxidized ; 
when  the  surface  of  the  melted  metal  has  become 
quite  bright  some  refining  flux  (a  deflagrated  mixture 
of  nitre,  cream  of  tartar,  and  salt)  is  poured  on,  and 
after  a couple  of  minutes  the  whole  contents  are 
poured  into  a mould,  and  a button  of  fiue  copper  is 
obtained.  The  slag  from  this,  as  well  as  the  slag 
from  the  coarse  copjicr,  being  now  ground  and  melted 
together,  with  the  addition  of  charcoal,  some  small 
beads  (called  prills)  of  copper  will  be  obtained,  whose 
weight,  as  stated  above,  must  be  added  to  that  of  the 
larger  button. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  long  process  of  assay  is 
but  a rehearsal,  so  to  say,  on  a small  scale,  of  the 
Swansea  cojiper  smelting.  'I’he  results  it  gives  are 
quite  comjMirable  with  the  yield  that  may  be  expected 
in  the  smelting  itself,  the  sources  of  error  being  i 
similar  in  both  operations : hence  it  is  the  universally  - 
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accepted  mode  of  testing  copper  ores  followed  by 
practical  men.  Chemical  processes  are  far  more 
accurate;  but  dry  assay  shows  not  the  true  amount 
of  copper  contained  in  an  ore,  but  the  true  amount 
which  can  be  extracted  from  it  by  smelting. 

Copper  Assajiiiip:  Wet  Way. — The  process  used  at 
the  Mansfield  Copper  AN'orks  is  as  follows  (according 
to  'riiOHi’E):— About  5 grms.  of  the  finely  powdered 
ore  are  weighed  out  into  a flask  and  mixed  with 
40  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  about  I'lC  spec, 
grav.,  6 c.c.  dilute  nitric  acid  (made  by  mixing 
equal  bulks  of  water  and  pure  acid  of  spec.  grav. 
42)  are  added,  and  the  flask  is  gently  heated  for 
thirty  minutes  on  a sand  bath,  after  which  it  is 
boiled  for  fifteen  minutes.  The  whole  of  the  copper 
is  now  in  solution  ; the  extraction  is  complete,  even 
in  the  case  of  very  rich  ores,  provided  sufficient 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  powdering.  The 
solution  is  filtered  into  a large  beaker,  into  which  a 
rod  of  zinc,  weighing  about  50  grms.  and  sur- 
rounded w'ith  a luece  of  thick  platinum  foil,  has 
been  ])reviously  placed.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
zinc  employed  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from 
lead.  The  preeijiitation  of  the  metallic  copper  com- 
mences immediately,  and  is  generally  complete  in 
about  half  an  hour.  The  rod  of  zinc  is  withdrawn, 
and  the  precipitated  copper  repeatedly  washed  by 
decantation.  If  the  amount  of  the  copper  docs  not 
exceed  6 per  cent,  (which  may  be  approximately 
known  from  the  bulk  of  the  reduced  metal)  it  is 
dissolved  in  8 c.c.  of  the  dilute  nitric  acid,  prepared 
as  above.  The  beaker  is  gently  warmed,  and  the 
amount  of  copper  in  the  liquid  titrated  by  a solution 
of  potassium  cyanide,  after  previous  addition  of  am- 
monia solution,  prepared  by  diluting  1 volume  of 
ammonia-water  (sp.  gr.  0-03)  with  2volumes  of  water. 
When  the  amount  of  copper  in  the  ore  exceeds  6 
per  cent.,  the  metal  is  dissolved  in  16  c.c.  of  the 
nitric  acid  solution,  and  the  liquid  is  washed  into 
a 100  c.c.  flask,  diluted  to  the  mark,  shaken,  50 
c.c.  withdrawn,  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  the  dilute 
ammonia,  and  titrated  with  potassium  cyanide,  ac- 
cording to  Faukes’  process. 

When  a solution  of  potassium  cyanide  is  mixed 
with  an  ammoniacid  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  or 
nitrate,  the  azure  colour  gradually  disappeai-s  with 
the  formation  of  copper-ammonium  eyanide,  free 
ammonium  cyanide,  ammonium  formate  and  urea. 
'I'he  reaction  is  only  constant  so  long  as  the  amount 
of  free  and  combined  ammonia  present  is  invariable. 

The  strength  of  the  solution  of  the  potassium 
cyanide  is  tested  thus ; — Exactly  5 grms.  of  chem- 
ically pure  copper,  prepared  by  the  electrotype 
process,  are  weighed  out  into  a litre  flask  and  dis- 
solved at  a gentle  heat  in  266'6  c.c.  of  the  nitric 
acid,  prepared  as  above.  On  cooling,  the  solution 
is  diluted  to  the  mark;  30  c.c.  of  this  solution,  con- 
taining 0’15  grms.  of  metallic  co]>per,  are  placed  in 
a beaker  and  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  the  dilute 
ammonia  liquid,  and  the  solution  of  pota.ssium 
cyanide  is  added  from  a burette,  with  constant 
i stirring,  until  the  blue  colour  of  the  liquid  ju.st 
disapjiears.  The  strength  of  the  cyanide  should  be 
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so  airanged  that  1 c.c.-of  the  solution  is  equivalent 
to  5 milligrammes  of  copper. 

The  titration  of  the  solution  of  the  sample  of  ore 
is  made  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  If  exactly  5 
gnns.  have  been  taken,  and  the  cyanide  is  of  the 
above  strength,  each  cubic  centimetre  of  the  solu- 
tion required  for  decolorisation  is  equivalent  to  O’l 
per  cent  of  copper.  The  number  of  cubic  centi- 
metres needed,  divided  by  10,  gives  the  percentage 
of  copper  at  once. 

This  method  is  very  expeditious  and  at  the  same 
time  accurate,  if  due  care  be  exercised,  and  if  the 
titrations  are  always  made  under  similar  circum- 
stances. The  presence  of  a very  small  quantity  of 
lead,  arsenic,  or  antimony,  does  not  influence  the 
results,  but  zinc,  nickel,  and  cobalt  are  more  injurious. 
The  precipitated  copper  must,  therefore,  be  w;ished 
tlioroughly  before  dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid.  The 
solutions  must  be  quite  cold  before  titration,  since 
less  potassium  cyanide  is  needed  to  decolorise  a 
solution  when  warm  th  in  when  cold.  Tlie  standard 
solution  of  potassium  cyanide  requires  to  be  titrated 
from  time  to  time,  since  its  strength  is  not  invariable. 

Another  method  is  the  Swedish  one,  precipitating 
the  copper  by  metallic  iron  and  weighing  it.  The 
presence  of  any  metal  not  precipitable  by  iron  is  of 
no  consequence  in  this  case ; nor  is  that  of  lead,  tin, 
and  antimony,  which  remain  behind  in  dissolving, 
but  arsenic  must  be  separated  as  sulphide.  The  ore 
is  decomposed  with  aqua  regia,  sulphuric  acid  is 
added,  and  the  whole  evaporated  till  all  lutrie  acid 
is  driven  off ; the  residue  is  dissolved  in  water  with 
a few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  and  filtered ; a few 
jiieces  of  clean  iron  wire  are  added,  and  the  whole 
gently  heated.  The  copper  is  precipitated  in  a 
spongy  form;  it  is  washed  off  the  iron,  the  liquid 
part  decanted  along  with  any  carbon  from  the  iron 
floating  in  it,  and  the  copper  gently  dried  and 
weighed.  This  process  becomes  much  more  exact 
bjf  using  pure  zinc  in  the  i>lace  of  the  iron,  but  it 
takes  much  longer  time  in  that  case ; on  the  other 
hand,  Luckow  has  described  a process  for  separating 
tlie  copper  by  the  galvanic  current,  which  is  done 
very  quickly  and  produces  it  in  a consistent  and  not 
easily  oxidisable  form. 

A very  exact  mode  of  wet  assay  for  copper  is  the 
precipitation  as  sulphide  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
or  sodium  hyposulphite ; the  cupric  sulphide  is 
ignited  with  exclusion  of  the  air,  and  thus  converted 
into  cuprous  sulphide  (Cu.,8),  100  parts  of  which 
contain  70'85  per  cent,  of  copper.  All  metals  which 
are  not  ])recipitated  from  their  acid  solutions  by 
sulphuret.ted  hydrogen  are  quite  harmless  in  this 
ca.se,  as  well  as  lead  which  remains  behind  in  dis- 
solving; mercuric  and  arsenic  sulphide  are  volatilized 
in  igniting,  and  only  antimony  and  tin,  if  present, 
require  a special  treatment 

The  same  precipitation  has  been  utilized  by 
Pelolv.E  for  a volumetrical  estimation  of  co]>per 
in  an  ammoniacal  solution,  by  means  of  a solution 
of  sodium  sulphide.  The  latter  is  run  from  a 
burette  into  the  copper  solution  heated  to  05°  to 
85°  C.,  at  which  temperature  a constant  compound 

(5  CuS  + CuO)  is  formed.  The  end  of  the  reaction 
is  recognised  by  the  extinction  of  the  blue  colour  of 
the  solution.  Zinc,  antimony,  arsenic,  &c.,  are  oidy 
precipitated  after  the  copper,  and  are  therefore  not 
injurious.  This  assay  is  not  quite  so  convenient  as 
P.vp.KEs’  method  with  potassium  cyanide,  and  the 
test  solution  is  much  more  variable.  In  the  actual 
practice  of  copper  works  in  this  country  Pahkes’ 
method  (of  which  the  Mansfield  process  described 
in  the  beginning  is  only  an  application)  is  that  mostly 
employed. 

COPPER  ALLOYS. — Copper  is  probably  capable  of 
entering  into  combination  with  all  the  metallic  ele- 
ments severally,  compounds  being  formed  differing 
in  character  from  their  constituents.  The  contamin- 
ation of  copper  with  even  very  small  quantities  of 
some  metals,  such  as  zinc,  iron,  bismuth,  and  arsenic, 
materially  idters  its  physical  properties,  rendering  it 
a less  perfect  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity,  and 
impairing  its  malleability  and  tenacity. 

Potassium  and  sodium  were  formerly  believed  to 
increase  the  malleability  of  copper  in  a high  degree. 
Dl’Mas  suggested  the  addition  of  cream  of  tiirtar  to 
the  fused  metal  as  a means  of  producing  it,  and  pro- 
duced an  alloy  having  the  following  composition : — 

Centesimiilly. 

Copper, 99  12 

Potiissiuni, 0 38 

Calcium, 0'33 

Iron, 017 

iuo-00 

Karsten  states  that  copper  thus  treated  only  takes 
up  0T3  per  cent,  of  potassium,  and  becomes  less 
ductile;  while  according  to  Sekullas  copper  does 
not  alloy  with  cream  of  tartar  when  heated  to 
redness. 

Manganese  forms  many  alloys  with  copper.  They 
greatly  resemble  the  bronzes ; are  very  hard  and 
sonorous,  and  melt  very  readilj'.  The  alloy  con- 
taining 15  per  cent,  of  manganese  is  grey,  very  hard 
and  brittle,  melts  like  bronze,  may  readily  be  cast, 
and  does  not  alter  much  on  keeping.  Alloys  con- 
taining less  tlian  12  per  cent,  are  ductile,  and  may 
be  hammered  into  thin  sheets.  Manganese  alloys 
are  of  a reddish  colour,  and  become  covered  with  a 
gi'eenish  tarnish  when  exposed  to  damp  air. 

"Wdih  cobalt,  coi>per  forms  ductile  and  malleable 
alloys,  which  melt  at  about  the  fusing  jioint  of 
copper. 

An  alloy  of  copper  with  aluminium,  consisting 
of  lU  parts  of  aluminium  with  90  parts  of  copper, 
is  known  as  aluminium  bronze.  It  is  a definite 
chemical  compound,  having  the  composition  Cu,,Al. 
Being  of  a beautiful  golden  colour,  cajiable  of  taking 
a high  polish  and  little  liable  to  oxidize,  it  is  much 
used  as  a substitute  for  gold.  Aluminium  bronze  is 
tough  and  hard,  and  at  the  same  time  very  malleable. 
The  atlinity  of  aluminium  and  copper  for  each  other 
is  so  great  that  plates  of  the  two  metals  bound 
together,  after  having  their  surfaces  well  cleaned, 
can  be  welded  by  exposing  them  to  a low  red  heat. 

In  1858  a pi'oeess  was  patented  for  making  alu- 
minium bronze  by  heating  together  a mixture  oi 
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oxide  of  copper,  ahiniinium.  and  carbon  in  the 
proper  jitoinic  proportions,  tlie  carbon  being  slightly 
in  excess. 

Iron  is  difficub  to  alloy  with  copper,  but  still 
compounds  of  this  nature  can  be  made. 

The  two  metals  alloy  in  all  2>i’oportions.  The 
copper  is  melted  fist,  and  the  iron  added  by  slow 
degrees.  The  co'  jur  of  the  alloy  deepens  until  the 
metals  are  equa'  in  quantity,  after  which  each  suc- 
cessive addition  of  iron  renders  the  colour  paler. 
An  alloy  containing  2 parts  of  copper  with  1 of  iron 
has  very  great  tenacity  ; after  this,  addition  of  iron 
increases  the  hardness  but  diminishes  the  toughness. 
The  jiresence  of  carbon  prevents  the  combination 
of  the  metals.  Ml’siiet  produced  copper-iron  alloys 
by  fusing  together  the  sulphides  of  the  metals. 

The  principal  part  of  the  Mack  copper  ore  already 
described  is  composed  of  copjier  and  iron.  A mix- 
ture of  100  parts  of  grey  cast  iron  and  5 of  copper 
yields  an  alloy  of  considerable  hardness,  which  has 
been  proposed  as  a material  for  anvils. 

The  presence  of  iron  renders  copper  brittle  and 
of  a coarse  grain ; on  the  other  hand,  it  was  found 
by  Faraday  that  even  a trace  of  copper  injures  the 
quality  of  steel,  and  that  in  the  proportion  of  2 
jier  cent,  it  renders  it  brittle ; and  Mushet  states 
that  it  affects  cast  iron  likewise. 

'ITie  alloys  of  copper  with  cadmium,  lead,  anti- 
mony, and  arsenic,  have  been  hitherto  of  little  use. 

The  most  valuable  alloys  of  copper  are  its  com- 
binations with  zinc,  tin,  nickel,  gold,  and  silver. 

The  term  alloy  was  at  one  time  exclusively  ap- 
plied to  mixtures  of  metals  with  gold  and  silver, 
but  in  chemistry  it  now  means  the  chemical  com- 
bination of  any  two  or  more  metals,  or  their  solution 
in  one  another.  The  combinations  of  mercury  are 
still  known  as  amalgams.  Alloys  possess  all  the 
physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of  metals ; they 
have  metidlic  lustre,  are  more  or  less  ductile,  mal- 
leable, elastic,  and  sonorous,  and  conduct  heat  and 
electricity.  Though  retaining  these  proj^erties,  the 
compound  is  often  so  modified  in  each  of  them  that 
it  does  not  resemble  either  of  its  constituents,  and 
might  consequently  be  regarded  as  a new  metal, 
having  distinctive  characters  peculiar  to  itself. 

Many  alloys  consist  of  simple  elements  in  definite 
or  equivalent  proportions,  whilst  others  are  produced 
from  compound  bodies ; and  often  the  components 
do  not  exist  in  the  ratio  of  their  chemical  equiva- 
lents. Metals,  in  forming  alloys,  do  not,  how'ever, 
combine  indiscriminately  witli  one  another ; the 
union  is  governed  by  the  greater  affinities  which 
some  of  them  manifest  for  each  other.  Tiiis  all  tends 
to  prove  that  chemical  combination  is  exercised,  and 
that  tlie  alloys  are  not  merely  mechanical  mixtures, 
but  definite  chemical  comiJounds.  Many  of  the 
alloys  which  have  been  hitherto  examined  cor- 
roborate this  fact ; and  it  is  probable  that  peculiar 
properties  belong  to  the  combination  when  prepared 
in  atomic  j)roi)ortions,  such  as  is  done  in  making 
the  superior  quality  of  brass.  It  is  remarkable,  also, 
tliat  the  native  gold  found  in  auriferous  sands  and 
rocks  is  alloyed  with  silver  in  the  ratio  of  1 equiva- 


lent of  the  latter  to  4,  5,  6,  8,  10,  &c.,  equivalents 
of  the  former ; but  the  combinations  never  afford 
results  indicative  of  the  metals  being  united  in  frac- 
tional parts  of  an  equivalent.  Another  evidence  of 
the  chemical  combination  subsisting  is,  that  the  com- 
pound melts  at  a lower  temperature  than  the  mean 
of  the  fusing  jmints  of  its  ingredients.  An  instance 
very  remarkable  in  itself  is  the  alloy  of  8 parts  of 
bismuth,  5 of  lead,  and  3 of  tin ; this  compound  fuses 
at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  although  tie 
the  melting  point  deduced  from  the  mean  of  its  con- 
stituents is  514°  Fahr.  Thus  iron,  when  alloyed 
with  gold,  enters  into  fusion  at  nearly  the  melting 
jioint  of  the  latter  metal,  although  when  alone  it  is 
one  of  the  most  infusible  elements.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  true  chemical  alloy  is  often  dissolved 
in  excess  of  the  free  metal,  and  in  this  way  evades 
reco^ition. 

Again,  as  the  melting  point  of  the  alloys  differs 
from  the  mean  of  their  constituents,  so  also,  when 
the  affinity  between  the  metals  is  very  great,  the  com- 
pound is  generally  denser  than  the  mean,  and  vice 
versa,  as  exemplified  by  the  following  compounds; — 


Alloys,  the  density  of  which  is 
greater  than  the  mean  of 
their  constituents. 

GfilH  and  zinc. 

Gold  and  tin. 

Gold  and  bismuth. 

Gold  and  antimony 
Gold  and  cobalt. 

Silver  and  zinc. 

Silver  and  tin. 

Silver  and  bismuth- 
Silver  and  antimony. 
'Jopp"!'  and  zinc. 

Copper  and  tin. 

Copi>er  and  palladium. 
Copper  and  bismuth. 

Lead  and  antimony. 
Platinum  and  molybdenum. 
Palladium  and  bismuth. 


Alloys,  the  density  of  which 
is  less  than  the  inettu  of 
their  coustitueuts. 

Gold  and  silver. 

Gold  and  iron. 

Gold  and  lead. 

Gold  and  copi>er. 

Gold  and  iridium. 

Gold  and  nickel. 

Silver  and  cojiper. 

Iron  and  bismuth. 

Iron  and  antimony. 

Iron  and  lead. 

'J'in  and  lead. 

Tin  and  palladium. 

Tin  and  antimony. 
Nickel  and  arsenic. 

Zinc  and  antimony. 


CuooKEWiTT  gives  the  specific  gravities  of  alloys 
of  copper  with  tin,  zinc,  and  lead,  as  being  modified 
as  follows ; — 


Cu,..., 

^n, 

CuSn,. 
CujSn, 
Cu.^Sn5, 
Zn, . . . . 


Sp.  gr. 

Sp.  gr. 

8-794 

CugZrig, 

7-305 

CujZiij, 

....  8-2-24 

8-072' 

Cu.,Zn, 

8-512 

Pb 

....  11-354 

7-652 

Cir^Pba 

....  10  7.53 

6-860 

CuPb 

Hatchett  found  in  his  experiments  on  alloys  of 
gold  with  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  antimony,  of  the 
standard  projiortion,  that  after  long  fusion  and 
casting  them  in  vertical  ingots,  the  analysis  of  the 
several  parts  of  these  showed  that  the  composition 
was  not  homogeneous,  but  that  the  top  portion  of 
the  bar  (corresponding  to  the  metal  whicli  was  in 
bottom  of  the  crucible)  contained  more  gold  than 
the  other  parts.  This  is  the  case  in  every  instance 
where  there  is  a great  difference  in  the  gravity  of 
the  constituents  of  tlie  alloy,  unless  great  jiains  be 
taken  to  cause  the  metals  to  combine  more  perfectly; 
because,  during  the  fusion,  the  chief  portion  of  the 
heavy  metals  will  assume  a level  in  the  crucible  in 
the  order  of  their  respective  densities,  unless  they  are 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  stirring  with  a porcelain 
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rod.  A partial  separation  of  the  metals  takes  place 
sometimes  in  the  casting,  even  when  all  the  atten- 
tion possible  may  have  been  bestowed  on  the  alloy 
during  its  formation  ; this  is  more  especially  the 
case  if  the  casting  be  large  and  slow  in  cooling. 
Idle  remedy  for  this  is  to  fuse  the  ingots  again,  and 
after  this  the  mixture  will  be  found  nearly  liomo- 
geneous. 

The  tenacity  of  metals  is  generally  increased  by 
combining  them  together.  Thus,  an  alloy  of  12 
parts  of  lead  with  1 pai't  of  zinc  has  twice  the 
tenacity  of  zinc. 

Alloys  oxidize  more  readily  than  their  constituents 
do  when  separate.  An  alloy  of  lead  and  tin  when 
heated  to  redness  will  continue  to  bui-n  for  some 
time,  so  rapidly  does  it  absorb. 

Alloys  can  only  be  formed  by  fusion ; and  since 
many  of  the  metals  o.xidize  with  great  readiness  at 
the  melting  points,  precautions  have  to  be  taken  to 
stop  this  action,  as  otherwise  the  metals  would  not 
“ wet  ” each  other,  their  oxides  forming  a barrier. 

For  lead  and  tin  resin  or  grease  is  commonly  used 
to  coat  the  surface  ; for  tin  and  iron,  sal  ammoniac, 
&c.  A\'hen  more  than  three  metals  are  to  be  com- 
bined it  is  found  best  to  alloy  them  in  pairs,  and 
then  to  melt  the  pairs  together.  Brass,  for  instance, 
is  improved  for  turning  by  the  addition  of  2 to  3 
per  cent,  of  lead.  This,  however,  cannot  be  added 
directly,  but  has  to  be  first  run  with  the  zinc  and 
this  alloy  added  to  the  melted  copper. 

Great  art  is  required  in  the  preparation  of  alloys, 
especially  when  they  contain  more  than  two  metals ; 
for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  observe  two  alloys  of 
exactly  the  same  composition  differ  very  materially 
in  properties,  in  consequence  of  a difference  in  the 
mode  of  preparation.  This  change  often  arises  from 
the  application  of  a higher  temperature  than  usual, 
or  from  the  order  in  which  the  fusion  of  the  com- 
ponents is  effected ; to  these  points  attention  will  be 
directed  as  the  several  compounds  are  described, 
and  more  especially  in  regard  to  the  alloys  of  copper, 
which  subject  will  now  be  resumed. 

BRAS.S. — Laiton,  cnirre  Jiimie,  French;  Messir/, 
German. — It  would  appear  that  no  metallic  com- 
pound was  in  more  general  use  with  the  ancients 
than  br.iss,  it  being  apparently  the  best  known  to 
them.  TrBAL-CAiN  is  described  as  a worker  in 
brass — copper  (?)  From  the  writings  of  IMoses  and 
Ezekiel  also,  the  general  u.se  of  brass  is  inferred, 
although  it  was  evi  ently  ranked  in  value  far  below 
silver  and  gold,  as  appears  from  the  following 
passage,  which  also  touches  on  other  matters  relat- 
ing to  ancient  metallurgy: — The  house  of  Israel  is  to 
me  become  dross ; all  iheij  are  brass,  and  tin,  and  iron, 
and  lead,  in  the  midst  of  the  furnace ; they  are  even  the 
dross  of  silver. 

Pliny  says  that  a flouri.shing  trade  in  brass  was 
carried  on  in  Rome  shortly  after  the  founding  of 
that  city,  and  that  Numa.  the  immediate  successor 
of  Roml’LUS,  formed  all  the  workers  in  tliis  alloy 
into  a kind  of  community.  The  author  also  gives  a 
description  of  various  alloys  employed  for  casting, 
soldering,  brazing,  &c.,  and  even  mentions  the  pro- 


portions that  were  used.  These  alloys  were  modi- 
fications of  bronze. 

The  first  account  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc 
was  written  by  Aristotle  ; he  states  that  the  people 
who  inhabited  a country  adjoining  the  Euxine  Sea 
prepared  their  copper  of  a beautiful  white  colour, 
by  mixing  and  cementing  it  with  an  earth  found 
there,  and  not  with  tin,  as  was  seemingly  the  custom. 
Strabo  also  alludes  to  the  preparation  of  an  alloy 
of  copper  by  the  Phrygians,  from  the  calcination 
of  certain  earths  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Andera  ; and  other  authors  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
speak  distinctly  of  cadmia  (J.e.,  calamine),  and  its 
property  of  converting  copper  into  aurichalcum,  under 
which  title  the  zinc  alloy  was  subsequently  known. 

The  brass  manufacture  was  introduced  into 
England  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign — Daniel 
IIougiisetter  and  Christorher  Schutz,  with  a body 
of  German  workmen,  being  invited  to  this  country 
to  instruct  workmen.  A factory  was  opened  in 
1565.  About  a century  later  Mo.mma  and  Deme- 
trius opened  a brass  foundry  at  Esher,  in  Surrey, 
which  ultimately  failed.  These  were  succeeded  by 
the  erection  of  the  celebrated  works  of  the  energetic 
Prince  Rupert.  From  this  time  the  trade  grew 
rapidly : brass  cannon  were  cast  at  the  Temple 
B\ater-mill  Works  at  Hackney  (still  in  existence), 
and  foundries  were  opened  at  Bristol  and  Birming- 
ham. The  latter  town  is  now  the  princijial  seat  of 
the  trade  in  this  country.  In  1800  Birmingham 
manufactured  about  1000  tons  of  brass;  in  1825 
about  10,000  tons;  in  1850,  20,000  tons;  this  rose 
in  1865  to  38,000  tons,  and  is  at  present  about 
50,000  tons. 

Brass  may  be  made  by  widely  differing  processes. 
The  mode  adopted  commercially  is  to  add  zinc  to 
melted  copper ; or  to  fill  a crucible  with  alternate 
layers  of  zinc  and  co}iper,  the  whole  being  closed  in 
with  coke  or  charcoal.  The  old  method  of  manu- 
facture was  to  heat  together  a finely  divided 
mixture  of  charcoal,  copper,  and  calamine  (native 
carbonate  of  zinc)  in  covered  crucibles.  Again, 
copper  exposed  at  a red  heat  to  zinc  vapour  is  con- 
verted into  brass.  The  brass  wire  used  in  “Lyons 
gold  lace  ” is  made  by  thus  treating  copper  rods 
before  divawing  them  out.  Copper  wire  coated  with 
brass  m<ay  also  be  prepared  by  boiling  it  (after 
cleaning  with  nitric  acid)  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
cream  of  tartar  with  1 part  of  zinc  and  12  parts  of 
mercury.  Lastly,  brass  may  be  produced  by  electro 
deposition.  (See  Electro-Metallurgy.)  From  a 
solution  of  1 lb.  of  cupric  sulphate  and  1 lb.  of 
sulphnric  acid  in  a gallon  of  water,  the  electric 
current  deposits  a brass  which,  though  solid  and 
compact,  has  a somewhat  botryoidal  surface,  d’he 
addition  of  1 oz.  of  zinc  sulphate,  according  to 
Napier,  renders  the  deposit  tough,  compact,  and 
even.  From  a solution  containing  a greater  pro- 
portion of  sulphate  of  zinc  the  metal  is  deposited  in 
tufts  of  needles.  Ordinary  brassing  solutions  show 
the  same  peculiarity  in  even  a more  marked  degree, 
and  this  makes  it  impossible  to  produce  a good 
deposit  of  more  than  O'Ol  to  0’03  inch  in  thickness. 
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II.  Wale.vn  has  pointed  out  a reason  for  this  want 
of  cohesion,  and  also  a remedy  for  it.  This  form 
of  deposit  is,  he  believes,  owing  chiefly  to  a copious 
evolution  of  hydrogen  taking  place  during  its 
formation.  By  employing  a solution  containing 
both  the  oxides  and  the  cyanides  of  the  constituent 
metals,  together  with  some  neutral  ammonium 
tartrate,  this  evolution  of  hydrogen  may  usually  be 
avoided ; or  should  it,  nevertheless,  take  place  to 
a slight  extent,  it  may  be  entirely  stopped  by  the 
addition  of  cupric  ammonide.  Such  a solution  yields 
brass  of  a uniform  character,  and  the  deposit,  which 
may  be  obtiiined  of  any  desired  thickness,  is  tough, 
and  has  a compact  even  texture.  As  there  is  no 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  no  electric  force  is  wasted, 
and  perfect  results  may  be  obtained  with  a single 
Wollaston’s  or  Sjiee's  cell. 

The  whole  of  the  compounds  produced  by  the 
combination  of  copper  and  zinc  in  different  propor- 


No. 5 is  not  quite  so  good  for  rolling,  hammering,  or 
wire  drawing  as  the  common  “red  brass,”  which  con- 
tains less  copper  in  proportion  to  the  zinc.  No.  6 
very  much  resembles  “ red  brass,”  and  is  quite  equal 
to  it  in  most  of  its  working  qualities.  No.  7 is  well 
suited  for  rolling,  hammei'ing,  and  wire  drawing ; 
it  is  known  as  Bath  metid  or  Prince’s  metal;  the 
colour  now  begins  to  change  into  brass  yellow.  No. 
8 is  German  or  Dutch  brass.  No.  9 is  brass  for 
rolling.  Its  working  qualities  are  precisely  those  of 
common  brass.  No.  10  contains  4 per  cent  more 
zinc  and  4 percent,  less  copper  than  ordinary  English 
briiss;  it  is  well  suited  for  rolling,  hammering,  and 
wire  drawing.  No.  11  is  a German  brass,  it  cannot 
be  drawn  into  wire,  and  cracks  under  the  rollers:  is 
very  flexible  when  strongly  heated.  It  cannot  be 
soldered,  as  it  melts  at  the  same  temperature  as  the 
solder.  No.  12  is  a brass  used  in  Germany  by 
watchmakers.  It  corresponds  in  composition  with 
“ mosaic  gold.”  Nos.  13  to  18  are  very  brittle;  they 
are  too  hard  to  file  or  turn,  but  have  a lustre  when 


tions  are  included  in  the  generic  term  brass.  (The 
old  English  term  was  laffen.)  Many  of  these,  how- 
ever, present  great  differences  in  their  physical 
a]ipearance  and  properties.  Alloys  of  copper  and 
zinc  may  be  made  to  assume  every  shade  of 
colour,  varying  from  the  whiteness  of  the  latter 
metal  to  the  deep  colour  of  gold,  by  a judicious 
admixture  of  the  constituents.  These  varieties  have 
been  distinguished  by  fanciful  specific  names,  as 
Prince  Rupert’s  metal,  pinchbeck,  Mannheim  gold, 
tutenag,  tombac,  similor,  arcot,  potin.  &c.  In  the 
manufacture  of  common  brass  from  calamine  by  the 
more  ancient  method,  an  impure  alloy  was  obtained 
in  the  first  stages,  which  is  the  arcot  above  men- 
tioned; potin  was  formed  in  a similar  way,  when 
the  finer  quality  of  brass  was  made ; both  of  these 
compounds  contained  a great  many  impurities. 

The  following  table  shows  the  general  character 
of  the  principal  alloys : — 


polished  which  is  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  specu- 
lum metal.  No.  19  breaks  under  the  hammer.  Nos. 
20  to  22  are  very  brittle. 

Prince  Rupert’s  metal,  pinchbeck,  and  Mannheim 
gold  contain  from  75  to  80  per  cent.,  or  more,  of 
copper,  and  on  account  of  their  golden  colour  are 
employed  to  some  extent  in  jewellery. 

Tombac  contains  84'5  per  cent,  copper  and  15'5 
per  cent.  zinc.  It  is  the  alloy  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  “Dutch  metal,”  an  imitation  of  gold  leaf. 
It  can  be  beaten  to  a thickness  of 
inch.  I'he  tombac  is  first  rolled  into  sheets  and  then 
beat  out  under  a hammer  worked  by  water  or  steam- 
power,  which  gives  from  300  to  400  strokes  per 
minute.  At  first  twenty,  then  forty,  and  lastly 
eighty  leaves  are  laid  one  on  the  other. 

The  composition  of  English  brass  is  about  70  per 
cent,  of  copper  and  30  per  cent.  zinc.  L.wateu 
found  in  common  brass  70‘29  per  cent,  copper, 
29'26  per  cent,  zinc,  0'17  per  cent,  tin,  0‘28  per 
cent.  lead.  Ure  puts  the  composition  of  fine  brass 
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Cotn(x)sitioD 
per  cent. 

Spec,  gravity. 

Colour. 

Fracture. 

Cohesion 
per  square 
inch  iu  tons. 

1 

2 

Cii 

10  Cu  -1-  Zr. 

100-00 

90  70  + 9-30 

8-667 

8-605 

Reddish  vellow. 

Coarse  crystalline. 

24-6 

12-1 

3 

9 Cii  + Zn 

89-80  + 10-20 

8-607 

Reddish  yellow. 

Fine  crystalline. 

11-5 

4 

8 Cii  -I-  Zn 

88-60  4-11-40 

8-633 

Reddish  yellow. 

Fine  crystalline. 

12-8 

.5 

7 Cu  + Zn 

87-30 12-70 

8-587 

Reddish  vellow. 

Fine  crvstalline. 

13-2 

G 

6 Cii  + Zn 

8.?-40  4-  14-60 

8-591 

Yellowish  red. 

Fine  fibrous. 

14-1 

7 

^ Cu  + Zn 

83-02  4-  16-98 

8-415 

Yellowish  red. 

Fine  crystalline. 

13-7 

8 

4 Cu  + Zn 

79-65  4-  20-35 

8-448 

Yellowish  red.i 

Fine  crystalline. 

14-7 

9 

3 Cu  Zn 

74-58  4-  25-42 

8-397 

Pale  vellow. 

Fine  crvstalline. 

13-1 

10 

2 Cu  -(-  Zn 

66-18  4-  33-82 

8-299 

Fail  yellow. 

Fine  crystalline. 

12-5 

11 

Cu  -f-  Zn 

49-47  4-  50-53 

8-230 

Full  yellow. 

Coarse  crystalline. 

9-2 

12 

Cu  + 2 Zn 

32-85  4-  67-15 

8-283 

Deep  vellow. 

Coarse  crystalline. 

19-3 

13 

8Cu  17  Zn 

31-52  4-  68-48 

7-721 

Silver-white. 

Conchoidal. 

2-1 

14 

8 Cu  + 18  Zn 

30-.30  4-  69-70 

7-836 

Silver-white. 

Vitreo-conchoidai. 

2-2 

16 

8 Cu  4-  19  Zn 

29-17  4-  70-83 

8 019 

Silver-grev. 

< onchoidal. 

0-7 

16 

8 Cu  + 20  Zn 

28-12  4-  71-88 

7-603 

Ash-grev. 

Vitreous. 

3-2 

17 

8 Cu  + 21  Zn 

27-10  4-  72-90 

8-058 

Silver-grey. 

Conchoidal. 

0-9 

18 

8 Cu  + 22  Zn 

26-24  4-  73-76 

7-882 

8ilver-grey. 

Conchoidal. 

0-8 

19 

8 Cu  + 23  Zn 

25-39  4-  74-61 

7-443 

Ash-grev. 

Fine  crvstalline. 

6-9 

20 

Cu  + 3 Zn 

24-50  4-  75-.50 

7 449 

Ash-grey. 

Fine  crvstalline. 

3-1 

21 

Cu  -1-  4 Zn 

19  65  4-  80-:35 

7-371 

Ash-grey. 

Fine  crvslalline. 

1-9 

22 

Cu  -(-  5 Zn 

16-36  4-  83-64 

6-605 

Very  dark  grey. 

Fine  crystalline. 

1-8 

23 

Zu 

100-00 

6-895 

15-2 

576 
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as  63‘5  per  cent.  co25per,  32-3  per  cent,  zinc;  i.e., 
Cu.,Zn. 

In  the  manufacture  of  brass  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  free  it  from  iron.  This  metal  does  not 
chemically  combine  with  it  at  the  temperature  at 
which  brass  is  made,  and  is  usually  found  dis- 
seminated in  small  magnetic  jDarticles  throughout 
the  mass.  Its  occurrence  happens  when  an  impure 
calamine  is  emijloyed  in  the  manufacture,  or  when 
old  bi’iiss  containing  it  is  the  source  of  the  coiJjier. 
It  renders  the  alloy  })rone  to  rust  and  tarnish 
when  exposed  to  the  air ; making  it  also  hard  and 
dull,  iunl  considerably  diminishing  its  tenacity  and 
malleability. 

Traces  of  tin  and  lead  are  occasionally  detected  in 
various  kinds  of  brass,  and  sometimes  these  metals, 
instead  of  being  injurious,  ai’e  thouglit  to  be  some- 
what advantageous.  Their  jirescnce  arises  from  the 
employment  of  old  brass  which  had  been  tinned  over 
or  soldered. 

Lead  is  imesent  wlien  rosette  cojiper  is  employed ; 
its  use  is  mostly  confined  to  the  Continental  founders. 
Tills  brass,  although  it  is  harder  and  more  brittle 
than  the  ordinary  kind,  is  more  easily  worked  under 
the  lathe ; it  may  be  welded  together,  and  the 
junction  is  not  easily  broken  ; in  addition,  it  can 
be  cut  with  a chisel,  sawn,  and  perforated  with 
facility  and  e.xactness.  The  composition  of  this 
variety  of  brass  is,  according  to  Dumas — 


Copper,. 
Zinc,. . . . 
Lead, . .. 
Till 


Unknown. 

Stolberg. 

Plate  Brass  of 
Stolberg. 

Plate  Brass  of 
Jemmapes. 

..  61-6  .. 

..  65-8  . 

. ..  64-8  ... 

. 64  6 

..  35-3  .. 

..  31-8  . 

. . . 32  8 . . . 

..  33-7 

..  2-9  .. 

..  2-2  . 

. ..  2 0 ... 

..  1-5 

..  0-2  .. 

. . 0-2  ., 

. ..  0-4  ... 

. 0 2 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

The  proportion  of  zinc  in  brass  may  be  varied 
within  certain  limits,  but  when  these  are  exceeded 
the  results  are  not  satisfactory.  Practice  has  fixed 
the  extremes  of  these  between  30  and  38  per  cent,  of 
zinc,  but  as  occasion  requires  the  quantity  may  fall 
short  or  exceed  this  with  advantage.  Thus,  when  a 
rich  alloy  of  considerable  tenacity  is  required,  the 
zinc  is  reduced  to  25  jier  cent,  or  less,  while  Avith  one 
of  little  resisting  power  50  per  cent,  of  zinc  may  be 
rtsed  ; and  shoidd  a hard  and  very  brittle  compound 
be  desired,  the  zinc  is  raised  to  60  per  cent. 

The  alloy  used  as  gilding  metal  should  be  easily 
melted  and  flow  freely,  should  admit  of  being  en- 
graved and  turned  with  facility,  and  of  being  gilt 
with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  gold.  It  will 
piossess  the  latter  quality  if  tlie  grain  of  the  brass  is 
very  fine  and  compact.  All  the  alloys  wliich  are 
devoted  to  these  uses  are  not.  however,  homoge- 
neous in  their  composition,  as  the  appended  analysis 
of  a few  of  them  show — 


1.  2.  3.  4.  6. 

Copper,....  63-70  ..  G4-4.5  ..  78-48  ..  78-84  ..  82-3 

Zinc, 33  ,‘i.T  ..  3‘2-44  ..  17-22  ..  17-31  ..17  5 

Till 2-50  ..  0-25  ..  2-87  ..  0-96  ..  0-2 

Lead, 0-25  ..  2-86  ..  1-43  ..  2-89  ..  0-0 


100-00  10000  100-00  10000  100-00 
The  densities  of  the  first  and  second  alloy  here 


mentioned  are  respectively  8-395  and  8-542.  These 
are  the  best  adapited  tor  the  imrjioses  of  the  jeweller. 
In  the  other  three  samples  the  amount  of  cojiper  is 
much  larger,  although  intended  for  the  same  inir- 
pose,  and  very  often  it  is  increased  to  90  and  95  per 
cent.,  in  which  case  it  is  analogous  to  chrysocolla. 
The  jiroduct  is  then  called  gilding  metal,  while  the 
others  are  termed  Bath  metal,  jiinchbeck,  Mannheim 
gold,  and  “ similor.”  Lead  and  tin  do  not  affect  the 
quality  of  the  brass  for  certain  works ; but  where  it 
is  requisite  that  the  brass  should  be  very  tenacious 
the  least  quantity  of  these  metals  will  prove  detri- 
mental. Thus  ajipreciable  amounts  of  lead  or  tin 
are  highly  injurious  in  brass  of  which  it  is  intended  to 
make  wire  ; nevei-theless  this  kind  of  alloy  always 
contains  traces  of  other  metals,  as  the  following 
analyses  of  wire-brass  show  : — 


Copper, 

Zinc, 

Tin, 

Per  Cent, 

66-2  .. 

Per  Cent. 

..  67-0 
..  32-0 

Lead, 

Anliinony, 

|o-8  ■■ 

. . 0-5 

..  0 5 

100-0 

100-0 

Another  variety  of  brass,  which  is  employed  in 
operations  where  it  is  requisite  that  the  metal  should 
work  well  under  the  hammer,  is  composed  of  cop>2)er 
and  zinc  in  the  following  proportions  : — 


Copper, 70-1 

Zinc, 29-9 


100-0 

Metal  for  the  manufacture  of  pieces  of  machinery 
and  locomotives  has  the  composition — 


Copper, 74-5 

Zinc, 25  0 

Lead, 0-5 


100-0 

The  fracture  of  this  alloy  is  of  a fine  yellow  colour; 
it  is  not  so  malleable  as  those  in  which  the  quantity 
of  zinc  is  less.  Generally,  as  the  percentage  of  ::inc 
increases  the  malleability  is  decreased ; hence,  foi 
working  brass,  the  best  varieties  are  obtained  when 
the  zinc  constitutes  from  20  to  33  per  cent,  of  the 
whole. 

Brass  Manufacture. — Brass  founders  in  place  of 
percentage  composition  sjoeak  of  the  amount  of  zinc 
only,  it  being  understood  that  the  ratio  is  to  the  pound 
of  copper.  Thus  they  would  say  to  make  copper 
cast  well  alloy  one-eight  to  half  an  ounce  of  zinc 
with  each  pound  of  metal.  The  manner  in  which 
this  is  sometimes  done  is  by  fusing  four  ounces  or 
less  of  brass  with  the  above  quantity  of  metal.  The 
proportion  reckoned  upon  in  making  “gilding  metal” 
is  one  to  one  ounce  and  a quarter  of  zinc;  and,  like 
the  foregoing,  this  alloy  is  not  made  by  the  union  of 
its  components  directly,  but  by  the  fusion  of  a 
definite  proportion  of  brass  and  copper.  In  red 
sheet  brass  the  pound  of  copper  is  proportioned  to 
three  ounces  of  the  secondai-y  metal. 

Mannheim  gold,  pinchbeck,  Bath  metal,  and  several 
other  alloys,  all  of  which  jjossess  more  or  less  of  a 
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golden  colour,  are  formed  with  three  or  four  ounces 
of  zinc  to  the  pound.  The  true  brass,  from  which 
all  the  other  varieties  are  called,  is  formed  of  two 
parts  of  copper  and  one  part  of  zinc ; and  metal  which 
bears  soldering  well,  such  as  Bristol  brass,  contains 
a smaller  quantity  of  the  secondary  metal. 

'J'he  following  table  exhibits  the  proportion  in 
which  these  are  employed,  namely: — 

Bristol  Muntz  Muntz  Spelter  Pale  yellow  Mosaic  gold, 
brass.  uietal.  sheathing,  solder.  metal, 

oz.  oz.  oz.  oz.  oz.  oz 

Copper,..  l(i  IG  16  IG  16  IG 

Zinc,....  6 10§  9 to  IG  12  to  16  12  16^  to  17 

It  is  always  necessary  to  employ  somewhat  more 
zinc  than  is  here  mentioned,  in  order  to  cover  the 
quantity  which  is  volatilized  by  the  great  heat  usually 
resulting  from  the  union  of  the  two  metals;  unless 
this  precaution  be  taken,  or  provision  be  made  for 
preventing  the  volatilization  of  the  zinc,  the  result- 
ing alloy  will  often  be  quite  different  from  what  was 
intended. 

Long  before  the  isolation  of  zinc,  and  when,  con- 
sequently, its  combination  with  copper  could  not  be 
effected  <lircctly  as  is  now  generally  done  in  brass- 
foundries,  the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with 
brass  and  the  method  of  preparing  it.  The  course 
they  followed,  and  which  was  in  practice  in  this 
country  thirty  years  back,  was  to  fuse  the  copper 
with  an  ore  of  zinc  and  charcoal,  by  which  treatment 
the  zinc  was  reduced  and  combined  with  the  copper 
without  becoming  known  as  a distinct  body.  Cala- 
mine, blende,  and  other  compounds  of  zinc  were 
commonly  used  in  the  manufacture,  but  it  was  custo- 
mary for  these  to  undergo  a calcination  before  they 
were  fuse<l  with  the  copper  and  charcoal.  This 
method  has  nowso  completely  died  outthat  itisdoubt- 
ful  if  a single  calamine  furnace  remains  in  England. 

'I'he  materials  which  the  founder  employed  in 
manufacturing  brass  in  this  way  were  bean  cofiper  or 
rosettes  (from  which  the  silver  had  been  abstracted 
by  eliquation  with  lead),  calcined  c:ilamine,  blende, 
and  charcoal,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  two  being 
regulated  according  as  it  was  intended  to  produce 
reil  or  yellow  copper. 

In  this  method  it  was  of  great  importance  that  the 
zinc  ore  should  be  free  from  any  sulphurous  com- 
j)oi  nds,  and  also  from  silicate  of  zinc ; the  former  was 
injurious,  inasmuch  as  it  rendered  the  alloy  brittle  and 
of  a bad  colour,  and  the  latter  was  not  reduced  in  the 
crucible  in  the  oidinary  way,  although,  by  the  aid  of 
I’me  or  carbonate  of  lime,  it  might  be  made  to  yield  its 
zinc  to  the  cojiper,  while  the  silica  flowed  off  in  com- 
bination with  the  earthy  base.  Another  matter  of 
importance  was.  that  the  material  should  be  well  cal- 
cined, otherwise  the  reduction  of  the  zinc  would  be 
more  ditlicult  than  if  roiisting  was  properly  executed. 
I'Tequently  this  operation  was  performed  by  ]>lacing 
alternate  layers  of  calamine  and  coal  or  charcoal  upon 
one  another  in  the  form  of  a mound,  the  base  being 
formed  of  large  billets  of  wood.  'I’he  mass  was 
ignited  at  the  to]). 

After  calcination  the  roasted  mineral  was  i)re]mred 
for  the  operation  of  smelting  ami  uniting  it  with  the 

VOI..  I. 
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copper,  by  grinding  it  under  head-stones,  and  sub- 
sequently sifting  to  remove  the  grosser  particles. 
With  rosette,  grain,  or  bean  shot  copper  the  alloy 
thus  made  was  seldom  richer  in  zinc  than  27  or  28 
per  cent.;  and  before  it  was  fit  for  the  market  it 
had  to  be  melted  with  a fresh  quantity  of  the  Ore  in 
Older  to  bring  it  to  the  marketable  standard.  Some- 
times old  brass  and  other  cupreous  matters  were 
used  in  founding  the  metal  in  this  way ; in  such  cases 
impurities  in  the  shape  of  lead,  iron,  tin,  were  in- 
corporated. This  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  analyz- 
ing old  brasses. 

Two  distinct  operations  were  followed  in  preparing 
the  brass  by  this  method;  the  first,  to  form  the  alloy 
just  mentioned,  generally  known  as  arcot,  and  the 
second,  to  render  this  marketable  by  combining  it 
with  a further  proportion  of  zinc.  The  fusion  was 


Fig.  1. 


Fig  2. 

effected  in  large  crucibles  or  pots,  placed  in  a circular 
hearth,  as  m the  case  of  bi.smuth. 

Figs.  1 and  2 represent  the  furnaces  used  in  the 
brass  foundry.  Fig.  1 being  a plan  and  Fig.  2 a section 
of  the  oven.  K K are  square  ca.st  plates  which  form 
the  base  of  the  oven.  These  plates  are  perforated 
in  eleven  places,  as  seen  at  l l,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  air  into  the  kiln,  and  allowing  the  cinders 
and  ashes  from  the  fuel  to  fall  into  the  pit  beneath. 
■M  .M,  the  area  or  floor  of  kiln,  made  of  refractory  clay. 
N N are  the  pots  for  fusing  the  material,  of  which 
eight  are  in  each  kiln  ; and  o o,  the  arches  over  them, 
which  are  cast  in  moulds,  anil  are  composed  of  the 
same  material  as  that  of  which  the  jiots  are  made, 
only  less  care  is  bestowed  upon  them  than  upon  the 
latter.  M'hen  finished  the  mould,  which  consisted 
of  seven  or  eight  parts,  was  sundered.  The  arch 
was  some  inches  flat  at  the  base,  that  it  might  press 
7;J 
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strongly  and  securely,  p p p represent  the  top  cast- 
ing, which  forms  the  mouth  of  the  kiln,  opening  into 
the  cover,  which  rests  upon  the  arch. 

The  height  of  the  kilns  was  equal  to  their  breadth, 
which  was  about  foot.  They  were  each  capable  of 
holding  six  or  eight  pots,  the  capacity  of  which  was 
such  as  to  contain  collectively  from  1 to  1^  cwt.  of 
brass.  The  fuel  employed  was  generally  coke  or 
coal  in  pieces  of  moderate  size,  so  as  not  to  in- 
tercept the  draught.  Ihe  furnace  and  pots  being 
heated,  the  attendant  took  one  of  the  latter  and 
filled  it  to  the  brim  with  the  mixture  of  calamine 
and  charcoal,  and  then  forced  into  it  the  necessary 
quantity  of  the  rosette  or  grain  copper,  or  arcot, 
by  a few  blows  of  a mallet  or  hammer,  and  a ter 
this  was  done,  sprinkled  a few  handfuls  of  the  char- 
coal mixture  on  the  surface.  The  crucible  was 
then  deposited  in  the  fire,’ and  others  charged  in  the 
same  way  in  succession,  till  the  kiln  was  full.  Pieces 
of  fuel  were  then  added  in  such  quantities  and  in 
such  a manner  that  the  pots  were  covered,  but  not 
overloaded  with  them.  The  furnace  was  then  closed 
and  left  undisturbed  for  six  or  seven  hours,  the  tem- 
perature being  kept  up  for  the  whole  time.  At  the 
end  of  this  period  the  contents  of  the  pots  were  at 
a white  heat;  the  fire  was  again  revived  and  kept  in 
active  combustion  fora  short  time,  until  the  fumes  of 
the  volatilizing  zinc,  which  are  significant  of  the  reduc- 
tion and  fu.sion  of  the  metal,  appeared.  As  soon  as 
this  happened  the  fire  w.as  checked,  in  order  that 
the  copper  ndght  not  melt  too  rapidly,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  prolonged  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  the 
melted  zinc,  which  exposure  is  essential  to  insure  a 
good  combination.  About  three  or  four  hours  served 
to  effect  this  process.  When  the  combination  was 
complete,  the  pots  were  removed  from  the  kiln,  and 
the  dross  or  portion  of  oxide  on  the  surface  skimmed 
off  and  the  casting  made. 

At  Holywell,  in  North  Wales,  the  calamine  was 
found  mixed  with  a large  quantity  of  lead  ore,  which 
was  removed  by  picking,  grinding,  and  washing. 
The  calcination  was  then  performed  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  with  the  usual  precautions  of  stirring,  &c., 
in  a furnace  the  bed  of  which  was  almost  horizontal. 
After  the  roasting  the  material  was  reduced  to 
powder  in  a mill,  and  at  the  same  time  mixed  with 
about  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  charcoal.  The 
crucibles  or  pots,  made  of  refractory  clay,  were  filled 
with  this  mixture,  and  the  proper  amount  of  red  or 
grain  copper,  and  the  covers  luted  on  with  a material 
cornpo.sed  of  refractory  clay  and  horse  dung.  The 
proportion  of  the  materials  was  for  the  most  part — 

40  lbs.  of  grain  copper,  and 

()0  “ ol  calamine  and  charcoal  mixture ; 

from  which  60  lbs.  of  brass,  containing  33  per  cent, 
of  zinc,  was  obtained.  The  period  of  reduction  and 
combination  was  about  twenty-four  hours. 

In  fusing  the  mixtures  above  described  no  scorite 
are  produced,  all  the  silica  being  united  with  sub- 
stances which  do  not  enter  into  fusion  at  the 
temperature  of  the  kiln  or  pot.  Hence  the  great 
loss  which  resulted  from  the  use  of  zinc  compounds 


which  contain  much  zinc  silicate,  for  besides  what 
was  liable  to  be  lost  by  the  oxidation  of  some  of  the 
reduced  metd,  all  this  passed  away  unchanged. 

The  manufacture  of  brass  from  calamine  was 
exceedingly  laborious,  and  the  expenditure  in  fuel 
was  such  that  more  than  twice  the  quantity  was 
used  than  is  requisite  now  that  the  alloy  is  made  by 
fusing  the  metals  together.  Another  advantage  in 
the  latter  mode  is  that  more  than  double  as  much 
as  could  be  procured  by  the  old  method  can  be 
formed  in  twenty-four  hours  with  far  less  labour. 
The  principal  difficulty  to  be  contended  with  in  the 
present  mode  of  working  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  zinc  is  deprived  of  its  property  of  alloying  with 
the  metal,  owing  to  its  affinity  for  oxygen.  For  this 
reason,  when  the  proportions  of  an  alloy  as  deter- 
mined by  chemical  analysis  are  synthc'tically  employed 
to  form  a similar  article,  the  result  is  generally  a 
failure ; either  more  of  the  metal  prone  to  oxidize 
must  be  emplojmd,  so  as  by  this  excess  to  make  up 
for  that  which  becomes  lost,  or  some  means  must  be 
adopted  to  exclude  the  “ foul  ” air,  as  it  is  termed 
in  the  language  of  the  workman.  Covering  the 
alloy  with  suitable  fluxes  renders  great  seiwice  in 
this  respect,  not  only  in  preventing  the  oxidation, 
but,  as  a consequence  of  the  first,  excluding  this 
oxide  from  afterwards  mixing  with  the  metal  and 
injuring  its  quality.  Sait  cake  is  commonly  used 
for  this  purpose.  The  loss  of  zinc  would  be 
much  greater  were  it  not  for  the  strong  affinity 
which  exists  between  it  and  copper.  This  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  in  a process  for  coating  copper 
with  bniss,  in  which  sheet  copper  at  a high  tempera- 
ture is  simply  exposed  to  fumes  of  zinc. 

The  late  Earl  of  Rosse  recommended  a furnace 
or  kiln  deeper  than  usual,  and  the  covering  of  the 
metal  at  all  times  with  a layer  of  powdered  charcoal 
2 inches  thick.  When  these  conditions  are  ful- 
filled it  is  affirmed  that  only  about  the  180th 
part  of  the  zinc  is  lost.  Holtzapffel  found 
that  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  loss  is 
at  the  least  a thirtieth  of  the  whole  alloy.  He 
fused  24  lbs.  of  copper,  and  determined  the 
loss  which  was  thus  sustained.  An  equal  weight 
of  the  same  material  was  afterwards  fused;  12 
lbs.  of  zinc  in  plates  of  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  thick  were  then  broken  up  into  convenient- 
sized  fragments,  which  were  added  one  by  one  at 
regular  intervals  to  the  fused  copper  till  the  whole 
was  introduced.  When  this  happened  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  compound  metal  was  covered  with 
glass  and  left  to  the  action  of  the  heat  for  fifteen 
minutes,  or  till  such  time  as  the  fumes  of  zinc  gave 
indications  that  the  contents  of  the  pot  were  in 
perfect  fu,sion.  Having  removed  the  pot  from  the  fire, 
stirred  its  contents  for  a short  time,  it  was  cast,  and 
the  result  of  two  experiments  thus  conducted  showed 
that  instead  of  obtaining  33j  per  cent,  of  zinc,  the 
proportion  found  was  31;j,  or  ounces  of  zinc 
instead  of  8 to  the  pound.  Further,  on  remelt- 
iiig  quantities  of  this  alloy  it  continued  to  lose  zinc, 
till  after  the  sixth  operation  the  alloyed  metal  was 
reduced  to  4|  ozs.  to  the  pound. 
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The  direct  preparation  of  bra.ss  by  the  combination 
of  the  two  metals  is  in  ordinary  brass  foundries 
brouglit  about  by  fusing  first  the  copper  and  then 
the  zinc  in  crucibles,  or  (a  much  more  wasteful  mode 
of  working)  in  reverberatory  furnaces. 

The  crucibles  employed  are  either  of  burned  fire- 
clay, Hessian,  Berlin,  or  Stourbridge,  or  of  a mixture 
of  1 part  of  fireclay  with  2 parts  of  blacklead.  These 
latter,  termed  blue  pots,  are  then  carefully  dried  in  a 
kiln.  They  are  found  to  stand  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  without  cracking,  and  ai’e  non -porous 
at  the  highest  degree  of  heat  they  are  likely  to  be 
subjected  to  : hence  they  have  almost  entirely  super- 
seded the  bumt  fireclay  crucibles. 

In  the  early  days  of  brass  founding  the  zinc  was 
melted  first,  and  pieces  of  copper  gradually  added, 
the  heat  of  the  furnace  being  raised  by  degrees  as 
the  fusing  point  of  the  alloy  became  higher. 

The  modern  met'.iod  of  working  reverses  the  pro- 
ceeding ; the  copper  is  melted  first,  and  the  zinc,  first 
having  been  made  hot,  is  added  by  small  in.stalments 
until  the  fusion  is  complete. 

After  the  furnace  is  well  alight,  the  crucibles  arc 
placed  on  the  hearth’  bottom  upwards  and  heated  to 
redness;  they  are  then  set  the  right  way,  and  the 
charge  of  copper  introduced,  to  prevent  oxidation 
a few  pieces  of  charcoal  being  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
each  crucible.  The  heat  of  the  furnace  is  then  grad- 
ually raised  until  the  whole  of  the  copper  is  fused. 
The  zinc  in  small  pieces  has  been  in  the  meantime 
getting  hot  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace ; it  is  now 
seized  piece  by  piece  with  crucible  tongs  and  held 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  melted  copper  until 
dissolved.  When  the  whole  of  the  charge  is  in  the 
crucibles  and  fused,  it  is  well  stirred  with  a hot  brass 
or  iron  stirrer,  and  then  decanted  into  the  moulds  or 
into  a casting  vessel,  if  the  contents  of  several  crucibles 
are  required  for  a large  casting.  The  fuel  should 
be  good  coke. 

The  English  furnaces  are  either  square  or  round. 
The  square  furnace  is  built  up  exclusively  of  cast- 
iron  plates,  bolted  together  by  strong  tie-rods;  within 
this  iron  casing  18-inch  brickwork  forms  a chamber 
to  hold  a single  crucible.  The  round  furnace  is  a 
cast  or  wrought-iron  cylinder,  2 feet  in  diameter  by 
4 feet  long,  lined  with  fire-clay,  so  th<at  its  internal 
width  is  reduced  to  about  1 foot.  The  bottom  of 
each  furnace  is  formed  of  ordinary  furnace  bars,  the 
air  being  admitted,  as  in  the  foreign  furnaces,  through 
a sunken  ash-pit  which  communicates  with  the  out- 
side of  the  building.  The  mouth  of  the  furnace  is 
closed  by  a loose  cast-iron  cover,  which  can  be  luted 
down. 

A form  of  brass  furnace  in  use  in  Germany,  to 
be  heated  with  coal,  has  an  oval  chamber  with  a 
flattened  ceiling.  'I’he  sole  of  the  furnace  is  within 
this  chamber,  and  communicates  with  it  by  ray-like 
disposed  through  its  walls. 

'I'he  furnace  bottom  with  its  connecting  walls  thus 
fonns  a star-shaped  chamber  with  an  opening  in  the 
middle,  from  which  the  ray-like  chaiinels  proceed  to 
the  periphery.  The  crucibles,  of  any  desired  cir- 
cumference, stand  upon  this  hearth,  and  beneath  it 
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is  the  fire  grate  for  the  coal,  the  flame  from  which 
traverses  first  the  oval  chamber  and  then  through 
the  numerous  openings  the  hearth  itself.  The 
crucibles  are  introduced  through  an  opening  in  the 
crown  of  the  furnace,  which  is  afterwards  closed  by 
a well  fitting  iron  plate  provided  with  a handle, 
by  which  it  can  be  lifted  up  when  desired. 

Blast  furnaces  are  likewise  used,  some  of  which 
hold  one,  others  two  crucibles.  The  crucibles  stand 
either  on  the  fire  grate  itself,  or  upon  a flat  hearth 
just  above  the  arch  of  the  fire  grate. 

Figs.  3 and  4 show  an  oven  with  a separate  fire, 
much  used  in  Belgium,  a is  the  fire  grate,  B the 
ash-pit.  This  has  a wide  canal,  a,  cut  through  it  for 
the  admission  of  air  to  the  fire,  c is  the  melting 
chamber ; it  will  be  observed  that  the  1 earth  is 
raised  somewhat  above  the  level  of  the  fire  bars. 
The  flues,  c,  lead  into  the  chamber  d,  which  is 
furnished  with  a damper  at  d for  the  regulation  of 


Fig.  3. 


the  draught.  The  products  of  combustion  are 
finally  carried  off  by  the  flue,  E,  into  the  chimney 
shaft.  A portable  iron  cover,  e,  is  over  the  open- 
ing; through  which  first  the  crucibles,  and  afterwards 
the  copper  and  zinc,  are  put  into  the  furnace. 

In  large  foundries  the  melting  ovens  are  now  very 
generally  heated  by  Siemens’  regenerative  furnace. 
(See  Fuel.) 

When  it  is  desired  to  cast  brass  into  ingots,  moulds 
are  employed  which  are  sometimes  made  of  blocks 
of  granite  bound  together  with  iron,  and  having  the 
intervening  space  regulated  by  bars  of  iron,  the 
thickness  of  which  corresponds  to  the  intended  cast- 
ing. Usually,  however,  the  moulds  are  of  cast  iron. 
'I'hey  must  be  heated  before  the  molten  brass  is 
poured  into  them. 

Brevious  to  tapping  the  furnace,  samples  are  taken 
out.  cast  into  ingots,  and  passed  through  the  rolls 
whilst  still  hot,  and  afterwards  broken  across.  The 
fracture  which  presents  itself  should  be  close  and 
have  a very  fine  grain  ; if  the  testing  is  unsatisfac- 
tory more  and  more  zinc  is  added,  until  tlie  test 
ingot  shows  the  desired  quality. 
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COPPER  ALLOYS. — Bronzing.  Lacquering. 


Brass  subject  to  tension  sometimes  undergoes  a 
remarkable  molecular  change ; loses  its  tenacity, 
and  ill  a short  time  becomes  almost  as  brittle  as 
glass.  The  circumstances  under  which  this  change 
takes  jdace  have  never  been  inve.stigated. 

Brass  which  contains  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
copper  behaves  like  copper  in  the  voltaic  cell,  and 
iloes  not  precipitate  the  salts  of  copper  ; while  that 
which  has  an  excess  of  zinc  decomposes  copper  salts 
and  becomes  converted  into  pure  copper ; it  dis- 
solves completely  in  acids  which  do  not  attack 
copper  alone. 

Brass  expands  j-^ijth  of  its  length  on  being  heated, 
and  when  hot  caii.be  rolled  or  beaten  to  any  required 
thinness. 

Bronzing. — To  prevent  continuous  oxidation  of 
brass  it  is  the  custom  to  induce  a surface  oxidation, 
which  shall  form  a protecting  coating  over  the  rest 
of  the  metal.  Various  shades  of  colour  are  obtained 
by  varying  the  oxidizing  agents  and  the  degree  of 
oxiilation.  Brass  left  in  wet  sand  becomes  brown, 
but  this  colour  is  given  much  more  expeditiously  by 
dipping  brass  xvhich  has  been  well  cleansed  by 
pickling  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  afterwards 
scrubbed  with  sand  and 
water,  in  solutions  of 
nitrate  or  perchloride  of 
iron.  C’hloride  of  anti- 
mony jiroduces  a violet ; 


arseiiious  acid  grey  (by  the  deposition  of  a film 
of  the  metal);  black  is  obtained  with  bichloride  of 
platinum;  green  by  dipping  in  a solution  of  iron  and 
arsenic  in  muriatic  acid.  Almost  any  colour  may  be 
obtained  by  making  a mixture  of  2 oz.  of  pernitrate 
of  iron  and  2 oz.  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  1 
pint  of  water,  and  immersing  the  brass  in  the  liquor 
until  the  required  shade  makes  its  appearance,  then 
wash  well  with  water,  dry  and  brush.  One  part  of 
perchloride  of  iron  to  2 parts  of  water  mixed  to- 
gether, and  the  brass  immersed  in  the  liquid,  gives  a 
pale  or  deep  olive  green,  according  to  the  time  of 
immersion.  If  nitric  acid  is  saturated  with  copper, 
and  the  brass  dipped  in  the  liquid  and  heated,  it 
assumes  a dark  given. 

Black  Bronze  far  plninsnphiral  inKlnimentn. — Dip  the 
brass  in  aquafortis,  rinse  the  acid  off  with  clean 
water,  and  place  it  in  the  following  mixture  until  it 
turns  black; — Hydrochloric  acid,  12  lbs.;  sulphate 
of  iron,  1 lb.  ; pure  white  arsenic,  1 lb.  It  is  then 
taken  out,  rinsed  in  water,  dried  in  sawdust,  polished 
with  blacklead,  and  coated  with  green  lacquer. 

Lacquering. — The  brass  is  made  as  clean  and 


bright  as  possible,  either  b}’'  polishing  or  pickling ; 
in  the  latter  case  it  is  dried  in  hot  sawdust.  After 
which,  for  dead  brass,  it  is  dipped  for  an  instant 
in  a solution  of  1 part  of  nitric  acid  with  I of  water; 
if  bright  bra.ss  is  desired,  it  is  dipped  in  strong  com- 
mercial nitric  acid  ; and  in  any  case  it  is  finally,  to 
preserve  the  colour  until  lacquered,  well  washed  in 
water  containing  argol. 

The  articles  to  be  lacquered  are  heated  on  a hot 
plate,  and  varnished  wdth  one  of  the  following  lac- 
quers : — ■ 

1‘ale  Laa/uer.—l  gallon  of  methylated  spirit,  5 oz. 
of  shellac,  4 oz.  of  gum  sandarach,  and  1 oz.  of  gum 
elemi ; mix  in  a tin  flask,  and  expose  to  a gentle 
heat  for  a day  or  two,  then  strain  off  and  add  half 
a gallon  of  spirit  to  the  sediment  and  heat  as  before. 

(I'rcen  Lacipier. — Add  to  the  pale  lacquer,  when 
mixing,  (!  oz.  of  turmeric  and  1 oz.  of  gum  gamboge. 

lliilh-colonreii  Lari/ner. — 2 quarts  of  methylated 
spirits,  2^  oz.  of  shellac,  2 oz.  gum  sandarach,  ^ oz. 
gum  elemi ; mix  and  keep  gently  warmed  for  two  or 
three  days ; strain  colour  with  dragon’s  blood  to 
taste,  and  thin  with  1 quart  spirits  of  xvine. 


Common  Lacquer. — 1.  Seed-lac,  dragon's  blood, 
gamboge,  of  each  4 oz. ; saffron,  1 oz. ; spirits  of 
wine,  10  ]>ints.  2.  Shellac  in  spirits  of  wine  in  the 
proportion  of  1 oz.  to  the  pint.  Colour  with  red 
Sanders,  dragon's  blood,  or  aim  otto,  for  red-tinged 
lacquers,  or  with  turmeric,  saffron,  sandarach,  or 
gamboge,  for  yellow  lacquers. 

'i  he  brass  must  not  be  heated  beyond  the  boiling 
point  of  the  varnish,  and  after  lacquering  must  be 
returned  to  the  hot  plate  until  the  lacquer  has  set. 

Muntz’s  Metae. — This  kind  of  brass  is  generally 
composed  of  40  parts  of  zinc  with  GO  of  copper.  The 
metal  after  being  properly  melted  is  cast  into  ingots, 
heated  to  a red  heat,  and  rolled  into  sheets.  The 
sheets  are  pickled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  free 
them  from  adhering  scale,  and  afterwards  washed  in 
water.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  heat  be  maintained 
at  nearly  a red  heat  during  the  rolling,  as  otherwise 
the  metal  frays  and  crack.s.  In  1846  a patent  was 
taken  out  by  JIuntz  for  an  alloy,  which  consists  of 
56  per  cent,  of  copper,  43-25  zinc,  and  3-75  lead. 
The  alloy  is  cast  into  ingots,  which  are  to  be  rolled 
at  a red  heat. 


COPPER  ALLOYS.— Gekman  Silver. 
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Muntz’s  metd,  or  “Patent  Yellow-nietal  Sheath- 
ing,” a-s  it  is  called,  ha.s  almost  entirely  superseded 
copper  sheathing  for  merchant  ships.  It  is  said  that 
by  the  exposure  to  sea  water  of  this  brass  the  zinc 
slowly  and  uniformly  corrodes  over  the  entire  surface, 
and  while  so  doing  prevents  barnacles,  &c.,  from 
attiiching  themselves.  “Faraday,”  says  Dr.  Percy, 
“informed  me,  that  in  a specimen  of  sheathing  formed 
of  the  alloy  in  question,  which  had  been  long  exposed 
to  the  action  of  sea  water,  he  found  no  zinc  remaining.” 

Muntz’s  metal  is  almost  alwaj's  cast  in  reverbera- 
tory furnaces,  the  zinc  being  added  to  the  melted 
copper;  when  the  fusion  is  complete  the  furnace  is 
tapped,  and  the  alloy  runs  off  into  a fire-clay  recep- 
tacle, from  whence  it  is  ladled  into  iron  ingot  moulds 
of  a suitiible  size  for  the  rolling-mill.  These  moulds 
must  be  oiled  and  lightly  dusted  with  charcoal. 

GERM.CN  SILVER. — British  plate;  cnivre  h/anc, 
mailkTiiort,  French;  argeutan,  neiisilher,  ireisslaipfer, 
German. — This  is  an  alloy  of  nickel,  copper,  and 
zinc,  which  owes  its  peculiarity  more  to  the  first 
than  to  the  other  metals ; still,  as  the  copper  is  the 
main  ingredient,  a brief  account  of  it  will  be  given 
here  as  one  of  the  copper  alloys.  It  has  long  been 
known  to  the  Chinese  under  the  name  pakfoiig,  or 
white  metal.  It  was  first  introduced  into  this  countiy 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Cojiper,. 

. 43-8 

...  40-4  .. 

..  .53-4  . 

..  50  0 . 

. . 63-4 

Nickel,  . 

. 15-6 

...  31-6  . 

..  17-5  . 

.,  18-7  . 

. 16-8 

Zinc 

. 40-6 

...  2.5-4  . 

..  201  . 

..  31-3  . 

..  13-4 

Iron, . . . 

• — 

...  2-6  . 

; . 3-4 

100-0 

100  0 

1000 

1000 

100  0 

Xumbers  1 and  2 are  the  analyses  of  samples  of 
Chinese  pakfong,  the  latter  being  a very  superior 
quality  in  point  of  colour  and  structure,  so  that  it 
can  be  very  highly  piolished.  o and  4 represent  the 
composition  of  alloys  prepared  by  -Fricic.  They 
resemble  very  much  a silver  alloy  containing  about 
18  carats  to  the  ounce.  'I'hey  are  hard,  but  very 
tough  and  ductile,  becoming  soft  by  immersing  into 
cold  water,  and  their  specific  gravity  at  C7°  Fahr.  is 
8’556.  Number  5 is  maiUechort  made  at  Paris,  hav- 
ing a specific  gravity  of  7-18.  It  may  be  rolled  out 
into  very  thin  plates  and  polished  to  a high  degree. 
It  loses  about  12  per  cent,  when  heated,  and  this 
loss  renders  it  much  whiter  than  before.  Numbers 
()  and  7 are  recommended  by  Gersdorfe  of  Vienna, 
the  first  for  forks  and  such  like  articles,  and  the 
second  for  such  objects  as  require  soldering.  The 
commonest  German  silver  is,  according  to  Topping, 
represented  by  number  8.  It  should  be  used  only 
for  wire-drawing  and  other  common  purposes.  If 
the  quantity  of  nickel  be  reduceil  below  this,  the 
alloy  will  be  little  better  than  pale  brass,  and  will 
tarnish  rapidly.  Number  9 is  a very  beautiful  com- 
])Ound,  but  little  inferior  in  appearance  to  standard 
silver.  It  is  often  preferred  to  the  more  costly 
compounds.  The  richest 'alloy  which  can  be  made, 
without  injuring  the  mechanical  prr  perties  of  the 
metal,  is  number  11.  It  is  a very  beautiful  com- 
pound, but  more  difficultly  prepared  than  the  pre- 
ceding, owing  to  its  requiring  a high  temperature  for 
its  fusion. 


from  Germany,  as  its  name  implies,  where  it  had 
been  prepared  by  smelting  an  ore  found  at  llilburg- 
hausen,  near  8uhl,  in  Henneberg.  Keferstein  found 
this  alloy  contained — 

Per  Cent. 


Copper, 40-4 

Nickel 31-6 

Zinc, , 25’4 

Till, 2*G 


100  0 

The  Chinese  pakfong  always  contains  2 or  ,8  per 
cent,  of  iron,  and  this  is  said  to  give  it  a brighter 
colour,  and  to  render  the  alloy  more  compact;  but 
then  it  confers  hardness  and  brittleness  also,  and 
these  militate  against  its  use  in  many  cases.  As  the 
nickel  neces.sary  to  prepare  German  silver  is  much 
rarer  than  the  other  constituents,  metallurgists  have 
considerably  diminished  its  proportion,  substituting 
zinc ; in  doing  so  the  brightness  of  the  alloy  is  not 
much  impaired,  so  long  as  the  ratio  remains  within 
a certain  limit,  but  once  this  is  passed  the  compound 
presents  a fair  appearance  for  a very  short  time,  and 
then  assumes  the  hue  of  pale  brass.  The  following 
table  represents  the  composition  of  a number  of 
these  alloys : — 


6. 

7. 

8. 

0. 

10. 

11. 

60-0 

57  0 .. 

..  50-2  . 

..  55-0  .. 

..  51-6  .. 

..  45-7 

20-0 

20  0 . 

..  14-8  .. 

..  20-6  .. 

, ..  25-8  .. 

..  34-3 

20-0 

....  20-0  . . 

..  20-0  .. 

. . 24-4  . . 

..  22-6  .. 

. 20-0 

■ — 

Lead,  3 0 . . 

. . — . . 

..  — .. 

..  — .. 

-•  — 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

An  alloy  called  tutenag,  and  composed  of  45'7  of 
copper,  17'4  of  nickel,  and  30’9  of  zinc,  is  very 
serviceable,  especially  for  casting.  It  is  in  frequent 
use  among  the  Chinese.  It  is  very  fusible,  but  hard, 
and  not  easily  rolled,  and  in  colour  resembles  very 
much  the  alloy  eketrum,  the  analysis  of  which  is 
given  in  number  9 of  the  foregoing  table. 

Much  nickel  silver  is  manufactured  at  Sheffield; 
the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  are  as  follows : — 


Common. 

White. 

Electrura. 

Infunible. 

Tutenag. 

Cojiper,  . 

. 8 

8 

,.8 

. 8 

. 8 

Zinc.  ... 

. 3-5  .. 

3-5  . 

,.  3-5  . 

. 3-5  . 

. 0-5 

Nickel,. . 

. 2 

2 

. 4 

. 6 

. 3 

II.  Watts  gives  the  composition  of  nickel  silver 
for  spoons  and  forks  as  :• — 2 parts  copper,  1 nickel, 

1 zinc ; for  knife  and  fork  bandies  : — 5 parts  copper, 

2 nickel,  2 zinc.  The  addition  of  3 per  cent,  of 
lead  to  the  first  of  these  mixtures,  or  2 per  cent,  to 
the  second,  yields  an  alloy  adapted  for  casting. 

A small  quantity  of  iron  hardens  considerably 
these  alloys,  and  likewise  gives  a bright  colour ; 
but  it  renders  the  metal  more  difficult  to  work. 

German  silver  is  prepared  by  melting  together 
the  constituents  of  the  alloy;  the  work  is  jierformed 
in  pots  or  crucibles  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  manu- 
facture of  brass,  and  much  of  the  zinc  passes  off  by 
volatilization  and  oxidation.  By  caie,  however,  this 
loss  may  be  reduced  to  some  extent;  still  a large 
quantity  escapes,  which  must  be  made  iqi  in  the 
alloy  by  biking  a larger  proportion  of  zinc.  It  is 
the  usual  custom  to  have  the  metiils  arranged  in 
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alternate  layers  in  the  cruciblf>,  the  lowermost  and 
topmost  being  copper ; charcoal  powder,  dust,  or 
powdered  glass  ai’e  strewn  upon  the  surface.  Or  it 
may  be  made  by  melting  the  metals  consecutively : in 
this  case  the  copper  is  fused  first,  then  the  nickel  is 
added,  and  when  the  whole  is  melted  the  zinc  put 
into  the  crucible  piece  by  piece,  and  held  beneath 
the  surface  until  absorbed.  When,  the  metals  enter 
into  fusion,  it  is  necessary  that  the  contents  of  the 
pot  should  be  stirred  with  a porcelain  rod,  in  order 
that  the  compound  may  be  homogeneous. 

Nickel  silver  has  a crystalline  structure  when 
solidified  from  fusion.  It  must  therefore  be  heated 
to  dull  redness  and  cooled  again  completely  before 
it  is  rolled  or  hammered,  but  when  once  the  crystol- 
line  structure  has  been  destroyed  the  alloy  may  be 
worked  like  brass. 

Chinese  nickel  silver  may  be  heated  to  dull  red- 
ness without  losing  its  malleability,  but  if  the  tem- 
perature is  carried  beyond  this  point  it  flies  to  pieces 
with  a very  slight  blow. 


BRONZE. — This  alloy  is  composed  of  copper  and 
tin;  it  is  the  compound  which  was  known  to  the 
ancients  under  the  name  of  hrass,  and  of  which  tliey 
made  all  their  implements  of  war  and  domestic 
economy  before  iron  came  into  general  use. 

The  principal  uses  of  bronze  are  in  the  making 
of  the  baser  currency,  in  statuary,  cannon  and  bell 
founding,  in  casting  medals,  &c.  The  rage  for 
statues  of  this  metal  was  very  great  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Castings  in  bronze  had  long 
before  been  made ; but  the  celebrated  artist 
Ly.sippus,  by  his  discovery  of  the  means  of  mould- 
ing, afforded  such  facilities  for  the  art  that  so  many 
bronze  statues  were  erected  that  Pliny  called  them 
the  mob  of  Alexander.  Huge  colossi  were  also  raised 
and  multiplied,  and  it  is  related  that  Mutianl’S,  the 
Roman  consul,  found  3000  bronze  statues  at  Athens, 
the  same  number  at  Rhodes,  and  as  many  at 
Olympia  and  Delphi. 

Mallet  gives  the  characteristics  of  various  idloys 
of  copper  and  tin  in  the  following  table ; — 


Copper, 

Specillc 

Gravity. 

Colour. 

Fracture. 

Tenacity. 

Order  of 
Malleability. 

Order  of 
Hardness. 

Order  of 
Fusibility. 

Per  Cent. 

loo 

8-607 

24-6 

1 

10 

16 

81-29 

8-561 

lieddish  yellow, 

Fine  grain, 

16-1 

2 

8 

15 

82-81 

8-402 

15-3 

3 

5 

14 

81-10 

8-4,59 

“ .....  . . 

17-7 

4 

4 

13 

78-97 

8-7-28 

Vitreous  conehoidal. 

13-6 

5 

3 

12 

70-29 

8-7.50 

Pale  red, 

9-7 

Briltle,.. 

-2 

11 

72-80 

8-575 



4-9 

1 

10 

G8-21 

8-400 

Ash  grey 

0-7 

Friable, . 

6 

9 

61-69 

8-539 

Dark  grey, 

Laminar, 

Vitreous  conehoidal, 

7 

8 

51-75 

8-416 

Greyish  white, . 

1-7 

Brittle, .. 

9 

7 

34-92 

8-0.56 

Whiter, 

L.aniinar, 

Vitreous, 

1-4 

11 

6 

21-15 

7-387  1 

3-9 

U 

12 

5 

15-17 

7-447  [ 

Still  whiter, 

Laminar, 

3-1 

8 Tough, 

13 

4 

1 1 -82 

3 0 

6 “ 

14 

3 

9-68 

7-442  J 

Earthy, 

2-5 

7 

15 

-2 

Bronze  is  more  fusible  than  copper.  Its  density 
is  greater  than  the  mean  of  its  constituents;  but 
this  is  subject  to  some  little  derangement,  owing 
to  the  vesicular  structure  which  the  ingot  or  casting  | 
a.s.sumes  at  the  point  of  solidification,  by  which  its 
bulk  is  increased,  and  of  course  the  real  gravity  of  ! 
the  metal  reduced.  Hence,  to  ascertain  the  true  \ 
specific  gravity  of  bronze,  portions  of  the  ingot 
should  be  cut  off  and  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and 
weighed  in  this  state ; and  the  extent  of  the  pre- 
ceding error  might  be  determined  by  ascertaining 
the  apparent  density  in  the  bulk  previous  to  the 
reduction  to  powder,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
secondary  results.  The  following  table  of  a few  of 
these  alloys  shows  their  calculated  specific  gravity, 
and  the  difference  between  these  and  the  mean  as 
found  in  practical  working  ; — 


Alloy. 


Copper. 

Till. 

Observed  density. 

Calculated  density 

Diderence. 

96-2  

3-8 

....  8-79  .. 

..  8-74  .. 

0-05 

91-4  .... 

5-6 

8-78  .. 

..  8-71  .. 

. 0-07 

92-6  

7-4 

8-76  .. 

. . 8-68  . . 

. 0-08 

91-0  

9-0 

8-76  .. 

. . 8'66 

. 0-10 

89-3  

10-7 

8 80  . 

..  8-63  .. 

. 0-17 

87-7  .... 

12-3 

....  8-81  .. 

..  8-61  .. 

. 0-20 

86-2  

13  8 

....  8-87  .. 

..  8-60  .. 

. 0-27 

7,5-0  

25  0 

8-83  . . 

..  8-43  .. 

. 0-40 

50-0  .... 

50-0 

....  8-79  .. 

..  8-05  .. 

. 0-74 

The  alloys. in  most  general  use  are  bell-met.al, 
composed  of  about  78  parts  of  copper  to  22  of  tin  ; 
gun  metal,  which  consists  of  90  parts  of  copper  and 
10  of  tin  ; and  statuary  bronze,  which  commonly 
contains  lead  and  zinc  as  well  as  tin. 

A peculiar  behaviour  of  bronze  when  cast  in  sand 
moulds,  more  especially  if  they  be  large,  is  that 
shortly  after  casting  a jet  of  liquid  metal  issues  from 
the  interior,  either  at  the  sides  or  at  the  upper 
surface  of  the  metal.  This  has  been  accounted  for 
by  su])posing  that  the  first  portion  of  the  alloy 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  w'alls  of  the  mould 
condenses,  and  in  so  doing  contracts  to  some  extent, 
and  by  this  means  displaces  the  more  expanded 
molten  matter  inside ; and  if  the  pressure  of  the 
metal  from  above  is  considerable,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  ascent,  it  will  exude  laterally ; but  when  the 
weight  thus  bearing  upon  it  is  not  very  great,  it 
forms  an  upward  current.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  metal  thus  thrown  out  is  much  richer  in  tin 
than  the  remainder  of  the  alloy,  and  that  in  these 
parts  also  great  variations  are  often  detected,  as  the 
annexed  table,  from  the  experiments  of  Dussaussoi, 
who  examined  two  castings  with  the  following 
results : — 
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At  the  Btirface,  atid  withiu  At  the  centre,  and  within  At  the  top 

six  inches  of  the  base.  six  inches  of  the  base.  surface. 

! 

Insot  3 inches  square,  and  13  in  height,  weighing)  Cnpj 
40  Ills., j Tin,. 

er  89  09  90  fi3  90 

UOl  9-46  9-40 

100-00  100-00  100-00 

An  ingot  of  the  same  dimensions  moulded  in)  Copper, 90-0  90-9  83-6 

100-0  100-0  100  0 

Bronze  containing  about  85  per  cent,  of  copper 

and  therefore  objects  after  being  cast  are  often 

and  the  remainder  of  tin  is  somewhat  malleable. 

slightly  tempered,  that  they  may  be  made  more 

'Phis  property  can  be  communicated  to  a much 

easy  to  work  under  the  hammer,  the  lathe,  or  t ie 

greater  extent  by  tempering  the  metal  like  steel. 

press,  and  when  thus  finished  the  hardness  is  recoin- 

but  witli  oppo.site  effects.  Even  alloys  composed  of 

municated  by  heating  them. 

proportions  different  from  the  foregoing  may,  by  a 

According  to  Dussaussoi,  the  alloy  which  best 

similar  treatment,  be  made  to  work  under  the  ham- 

comports  itself  under  this  treatment  is  composed 

iner.  The  tempering  in  this  case  lessens  the  density 

of  8 equivalents  of  copper  and  1 of  tin.  Bronze  of 

of  the  metal,  as  also  the  hardness;  it  affects  the 

this  composition,  he  states,  always  increases  in 

malleability  and  flexibility,  and  sometimes  renders 

tenacity  when  the  ingots  or  objects  are  of  some 

it  more  tenacious,  besides  giving  a duller  tone  to  the 

thickness,  whereas,  with  the  most  part  of  the  others. 

sound  of  the  a’lsy. 

the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  annexed  table  shows 

Many  aidick  s require  in  their  preparation  that  the 

the  results  of  some  experiments  which  he  made  upon 

bronze  should  partake  of  some  of  these  properties, 

his  subject : — - 

Composition  of  the  alloy,  centesimally. 

Copper 

95  90  85  80  75 

Till, 

5 10  15  20  25 

100  100  100  100  100 

Density  before  tempering, 

7-92  8-08 8 46  8-67  8-57 

Density  after  temiieriiig 

7 89  8-00  8-35 8-52  8-31 

Hardness  before  tempering, 

100  100  100  100  100 

Hardness  after  temiieiiiig, 

99  98  96  92  91 

r,  1 0,1  r T • 1 f before  temperinc:,  tenacity,  80  ....  66  ....  48  ....  50  ....  70 

bamplefthsol  a hue  nithicknesss,j ....100  ....100  ....100  ....  100 

„ , r • 1 . 1-  ■ ■ 1 ( before  tempering,  tenacity,  100  ....  100  ....  80  ....  80  ....  100 

Sample  of  eight  hues  in  thickness,  _ _ _ _ 3- 

Other  circumstances  tend  to  modify  the  quality  of 

the  sample  studied.  The  alloy  was  ordnance  metal. 

bronze  considerably,  the  principal  of  which  is  the 

cast  in  sand,  and  contained  90  parts  of  copper  and 

liability  to  alter  in  composition  during  the  melting. 

10  of  tin. 

by  the  oxidation  of  the  tin.  Many  large  castings 

Compo.sition. 

manifest  this  imperfection  to  a considerable  extent, 

Number  Weight  of  ingot  Loss  Specific  , * , 

of  fusions,  in  ounces,  per  cent.  gravity.  Copi>er.  Tin. 

more  especially  if  the  metal  required  many  fusions 
before  the  objects  were  finished.  That  of  Des.\ix 

1 268  1-2  8-565  ...  90-4  9-6 

2  236  1-6 8 460  ...  90-7  9-3 

3 204  2-1  8-386  ...  91-7  8 3 

in  the  Place  Dauphine,  and  the  column  in  the  Place 

4 172  2-5 8-478  ...  92-8  7-2 

Vendome,  are  noted  specimens  of  most  defective 
workmanship,  owing  to  the  want  of  knowledge  in 

5  140  2 6 8-529  ...  93-7  6-3 

6 ....  104 3-0 8-500  ...  95-0  5-0 

regard  to  the  cause  of  the  defect  already  mentioned. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  suffered  by  the  oxidation. 

On  analyzing,  separately,  specimens  taken  from  the 

another  of  a more  serious  nature  attends  it,  namel  -, 

bas-reliefs  of  the  pedestal  of  the  latter  column,  from 

the  incorporation  of  some  protoxide  of  the  metals  in 

the  shaft  and  from  the  capital,  it  was  found  that  the 

the  alloy,  which  renders  it  brittle,  and  not  calculated 

first  contained,  ccntesimally,  6 of  tin  and  94  of 

to  wear  well.  It  is,  however,  easily  remedied,  and 

copper,  the  second  contained  much  less  tin  than 

requires  only  the  fusion  of  six  or  seven  ingots,  with 

the  first,  and  in  the  third,  the  tin  was  found  as 

the  requisite  quantity  of  tin,  together  with  some 

low  as  0'21.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  founder. 

charcoal,  and,  if  found  necessary,  poling  the  bath  as 

instead  of  maiutaining  the  alloy  at  its  average  com- 

in  the  refining  of  copper.  All  the  oxides  are  thus 

position,  allowed  the  co]>per  to  be  gradually  refined. 

reduced,  and  the  alloy  acquires  a fine  grain,  and  no 

the  other  metal  being  thrown  otf  as  oxide.  If  the 

bubbles  apjiear  in  any  part. 

alloy  be  exposed  to  the  air  during  the  fusion,  both 

8ome  manufacturers  introduce  a small  amount  of 

the  metals  constituting  it  will  be  oxidized,  but  in  very 

iron  into  bronze  in  the  founding ; but  experience 

unequal  proportions ; thus,  in  an  alloy  composed  of 

has  proved  that  this  should  only  be  employed  in 

91  parts  of  copper  and  9 of  tin,  for  every  part 

brass  which  is  destined  for  small  objects,  as  it 

of  tlie  latter  which  is  thrown  off,  there  ,are  two 

gives  to  them  hardness  and  tenacity,  which  are 

or  three  of  the  former,  but  it  is  evident  that 

unneces.sary  in  large  castings.  The  quantity  used 

ultimately  the  mass  would  be  deprived  of  all  the  tin. 

should  never  exceed  about  1 and  1^  per  cent,  of 

'Phe  numbei's  annexed  show  the  extent  of  the  oxida- 

iron,  and  it  should  be  incorporated  in  the  form  of 

tion.  and  the  variation  hi  gravity  which  took  place  in 

white  or  tinned  sheet-iron.  Ferruginous  alloy  is 
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always  less  fusible  than  ordinary  bronze,  and  on  this 
account  is  less  disposed  to  form  cavities  in  the  mass 
wlien  cast  in  sand  moulds,  because  the  matter 
immediately  solidifies  upon  the  walls  of  the  mould 
and  does  not  allow  the  entrance  of  the  air  into  the 
fluid  mass,  as  is  the  case  when  ordinary  bronze  is  cast 
under  the  same  circumstances.  AYith  clay  moulds 
however,  this  quality  is  unnecessary,  because  ordi- 
nary bronze  does  not  comport  itself  in  these  moulds 
as  when  they  are  sand.  Zinc  is  also  alloyed  with 
bronze  in  certain  proportions,  and  communicates 
similar  results. 

Lead  is  notan  advantageous  ingredient  in  bronze, 
because  it  is  readily  oxidized,  and  hence  augments 
the  loss  in  the  other  metals  by  facilitating  their  com- 
bination also  with  o,xygen  ; besides,  it  has  a tendency 
of  precipitating  the  copper  with  it  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  casting,  thus  producing  great  inequalities  if 
the  object  be  large. 

For  many  of  the  uses  to  which  bronze  is  applied 
in  the  ai'ts  its  composition  is  altered ; thus,  for 
wheel  boxes  or  sockets  the  alloy  contains — 


Copper 80 

Tin, 18 

Zinc.,  2 


100 

The  fracture  of  this  alloy  is  nearly  white  ; it  has 
a dry  grain,  and  is  very  hard,  but  still  may  be 
worked.  The  zinc  is  added  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting cracks,  which  are  apt  to  form  in  the  easting 
owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  alloy  upon  cooling. 

Another  alloy  intended  for  bearings  has  the 
following  composition  : — 


Copper 82 

Tin IG 

Zinc, 2 


100 

This  is  somewhat  more  malleable  than  the  preced- 
ing, so  that  when  the  collar  is  being  forced  on  to 
its  jilace  it  is  less  liable  to  break. 

An  alloy,  when  required  to  resist  powerful  friction 
and  sudden  shocks,  is  made  of  the  annexed  propor- 
tions, namely — 


Copper, 83  0 

'I'in, 15-0 

Zinc, l-.G 

Lead, 0-5 


100-0 

For  pump-boxes  and  balls,  and  such  articles  as 
require  to  be  brazed  or  soldered,  the  proportions 
are — 


Copper, 87 

Tin ; 12 

Anlimony, 1 


100 

'^I’his  alloy  when  broken  presents  a reddish  frac- 
ture with  a fine  grain.  It  is  malleable,  but  not 
sufficiently  so  as  to  answer  for  the  material  of  stop- 
cocks, pump-valves,  and  the  like,  which  are  subject 


to  receive  concussions,  &c.  These  are  better  when 
made  of  bronze  containing — ■ 


Copper, 88 

Tin, 10 

Zinc, 2 


100 

This  alloy  has  a fine  grain,  and  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a high  polish  ; it  has  a reddish  colour. 

1 he  furnaces  used  in  bronze  casting  vary  in  shape 
according  as  the  work  to  be  done  is  large  or  small. 
For  very  large  castings  the  furnaces  are  either  com- 
pletely circular  or  at  least  oval ; but  for  ordinary 
work  they  are  lengthened  out  as  in  figs.  5,  6,  7,  8, 


which  depict  the  forms  used  ordinarily.  Tlie  same 
letters  apply  to  each  figure  : — a is  the  fire-grate  ; ft, 
the  hearth  ; c,  the  opening  through  which  the  melted 
metal  is  run  off;  i7,  the  door  through  which  the  metal 
is  introduced  and  worked ; e,  the  flue  leading  to  the 
chimney  shaft ; /,  the  fire  door. 

The  bronze  intended  for  medals  is  generally  melted 
in  small  crucibles,  .and  then  cast  in  a mould  made  of 
sand.  This  is  constructed  of  two  parts  or  frames;  the 
lower  one,  filled  with  the  fine  sand  slightly  moistened, 
is  sprinkled  over  with  ground  charcoal,  and  the 
model  either  in  wood  or  metal  pressed  down  to  half 
its  thickne.ss;  the  top  of  this  is  likewise  covered  with 
the  powdered  charcoal  as  before,  and  the  superior 
frame  pressed  upon  it,  and  secured  in  its  place. 
Three  small  openings  are  formed  in  the  sides  of  the 
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frame,  by  laying  the  one  end  of  iron  or  brass  wire 
against  the  model,  the  other  passing  out  of  the  frames, 
all  of  which  are  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  frames  are 
secured  to  one  another.  In  one  of  tliese  a small  tube 
is  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  metal, 
aiid  the  other  two  serve  for  carrying  any  vapour  from 
the  interior  during  the  drying,  to  wliich  it  must  now 
be  subjected.  To  expedite  this  part  of  the  work,  it 
would  be  well  to  use  only  as  much  material  as  will 
be  suincient  to  resist  the  action  of  the  metal,  and  also 
it  hastens  the  desiccation  to  have  the  exterior  coating 
composed  of  coarse  sand,  for  then  the  aqueous  vapour 
escapes  with  greater  facility.  Aiiother  point  of 
economy  is  to  cast  the  model  and  the  feeding  jet  in 
some  metal  which  will  be  able  to  resist  the  j>ressure 
of  the  moulding  frames,  so  as  to  avoid  the  incon- 
venience and  injury  which  sometimes  arise  from  the 
drawing  of  the  wire  already  spoken  of ; in  doing  so 
however,  one  moulding  is  sacrificed,  but  the  advan- 
tages gained  compensate  for  this.  Although  charcoal 
I)owdcr  may  be  effectually  used  for  strewing  over 
the  moist  moulding  frames,  finely  - ground  bone 
ash,  powdered  slate,  and  the  like,  may  likewise  be 
employed ; yet  the  first  is  to  be  preferred  when  it  can 
be  conveniently  obtained,  because,  being  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  can  be  removed  by  this  means 
from  the  medal,  and  thus  its  cleaning  is  performed 
with  facility. 

The  other  opening  by  which  the  moisture  or  other 
vapours  flow  out  must  always  be  formed  Avith  the  wire. 
Both  this  and  the  jet  should  be  proportionate  to  the 
size  of  the  casting,  more  especially  the  latter.  The 
jet  can  be  made  to  communicate  with  the  model  in 
two  ways:  either  by  the  lower  part  in  the  form  of  a 
siphon,  or  by  the  upper  in  the  usual  manner.  When 
the  siphon  form  is  used,  the  metal  must  be  cast  at  a 
higher  degree  of  heat  than  in  the  other,  because  of 
the  length  it  has  to  travel  before  it  enters  the  mould; 
and  although,  by  filling  the  latter  from  beneath,  it 
allows  the  moisture  and  air  to  escape  more  freely 
than  otherwise,  yet  the  greater  heat  is  productive  of 
inconvenience  by  giving  porous  castings,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  the  other  kind  of  jet.  Besides 
these  mentioned,  there  is  another  difficulty  to  be 
contended  with  in  casting  the  metal,  and  this  is, 
that  the  cast  has  never  that  strict  identity  with 
the  model,  in  dimensions  and  the  particulars  of 
outline,  which  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  possess. 
'I'liis  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  metal,  in 
the  act  of  cooling,  contracts  very  much,’ and  therefore, 
when  the  casting  and  mould  are  placed  adjacent  to 
one  another,  a marked  difference  is  visible ; but  after 
being  submitted  to  the  pre.ssure  of  sinking  the  die, 
it  becomes  more  apparent.  It  may,  however,  be 
remedied  by  making  the  mould  sufficiently  large  to 
compensate  for  the  contraction  which  takes  place. 
An  e.xterior  coating  of  a different  body  to  the  model 
has  been  found  to  answer  well;  lead  paper  has  been 
proposed,  but  on  account  of  tlie  inconvenience 
which  it  necessarily  offers,  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
managed. 

A-s  a substitute,  recourse  is  had  to  tinningthemodel, 
and  although  the  coat  thus  deposited  is  very  small, 
VOL.  I. 
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j'et  it  is  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  contraction, 
and  besides,  it  contributes  to  remove  all  the  slight 
inequalities  of  its  surface,  which,  unless  prevented, 
would  be  impressed  upon  the  casting.  All  these 
particulars  being  carefully  noted  and  observed,  the 
compound  metal,  which  should  be  fused  in  quantities 
of  10  or  1"2  lbs.  in  crucibles,  heated  by  preference  in 
a small  wind  furnace,  is  poured  into  the  moulds  at 
such  a degree  of  heat  as  will  not  injure  their  outline. 
This  point  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  practice,  which 
may  be  assisted  by  the  following  particulars: — If  the 
metal  be  too  cold,  it  flows  badly  in  the  mould,  and 
the  casting  appears  pasty ; if  too  hot,  it  will  act  upon 
the  moisture  of  the  sand,  and  disengage  vapours 
which  will  give  a blistered  irregular  surface  to  the 
object  cast.  When  the  metal  is  heated  to  its  proper 
degree  for  casting,  it  is  found  coated  with  a layer  of 
oxide  which  has  a smooth  even  surface;  if  this  be 
removed,  and  the  metal  examined,  it  appears  of  a 
brilliant  white.  If  the  heat  be  too  feeble  the  oxide 
on  the  surface  will  not  be  smooth,  but  present  an 
uneven  tarnished  appearance ; on  the  contrary,  if  the 
tenqierature  be  too  powerful,  the  oxide  enters  into 
fusion,  and  appears  like  the  metal,  quite  luminous. 

As  soon  as  the  moulds  are  filled,  the  castings  should 
be  removed  with  all  possible  speed,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  thrown  into  water  for  the  purpose  of 
annealing;  it  this  be  neglected,  and  they  are  allowed 
to  cool,  they  must  be  again  heated  to  give  the  tem- 
pering neces.sary  for  their  being  worked  under  the 
die.  After  the  impression  is  received,  they  are  again 
heated  to  regain  the  peculiar  hardness  and  durability 
of  the  bronze. 

This  terminates  the  work  of  casting  medals  or 
coin,  but  before  they  are  laid  aside  it  is  customary 
to  give  them  the  finish,  in  order  to  make  them 
resemble  the  ancient  bronzes.  This  is  done  by 
boiling  the  medals,  &c.,  in  a solution  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  and  acetate  of  copper.  A film  of 
oxide  of  copper  is  thus  deposited  upon  their  sur- 
face, the  colour  of  which  is  more  or  less  intense, 
according  to  its  thickness.  If  the  composition  of 
the  medal  be  rich  in  tin  this  process  is  not  very 
successful ; should  zinc  also  enter  into  it  as  a con- 
stituent it  can  be  effected  by  rubbing  the  surface  with 
a powder  prepared  of  sand  and  a copper  salt  mixed. 
Sometimes  this  is  prepared  by  taking  the  following 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  named  as  under, 
digesting  the  whole  in  a bath  of  dilute  nitric  acid. 


and  applying  the  solution  with  a brush, 
ture  for  antique  bronze  is — 

The  mix- 

Ordinary  vinegar, 

0-90 

Chloride  cf  ammonium, 

0-09 

Towdered  green, 

0-01 

100 

For  Florentine  bronze  the  ingredients  are — 

0-80 

Red  lead, 

, 0-20 

1-00 

Digested  as  above  described  in  dilute  acid  before 
being  applied. 
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Gun  Metal. — This  variety  of  bronze  is  formed 
of  88  to  90  parts  of  copper  and  9 to  12  of  tin,  and 
from  these  proportions  the  founder  very  seldom 
deviates,  although  the  constitents  must  be  varied 
according  to  the  size  and  nature  of  the  casting.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  admixture  should 
be  quite  pure,  for  the  smallest  admixture  of  sul- 
phur, lead,  iron,  or  arsenic,  would  cause  serious 
injury,  and  probably  render  the  cannon  useless. 
Load,  when  combined  with  copper  and  tin,  forms  a 
soft  alloy  greatly  deficient  in  tenacity,  which  is  liable 
to  fuse  at  the  temperature  developed  by  the  explo- 
sion of  the  charge  in  the  gun,  and  thus  to  occasion 
inequalities  which  eventually  destroy  accuracy  of 
aim.  Again,  if  sulphur,  arsenic,  &c.,  be  present, 
they  render  the  alloy  brittle,  and  consequently 
unable  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  discharge. 

The  absence  of  these  substances  does  not,  how- 
ever, insure  the  freedom  from  serious  defects  which 
often  arise  from  over-hardness  and  want  of  tenacity 
in  the  alloy.  l>y  augmenting  the  quantity  of  the  tin 
the  hardness  of  the  alloy  is  increased,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  homogeneousness  of  the  alloy  is  more 
or  less  diminished  when  the  weight  of  the  alloyed 
metal  exceeds  a certain  limit;  since,  although  the 
two  ingredients  may  be  proportioned  in  the  best 
possible  way,  yet  during  the  casting  the  heavier 
metals  gravitiite  to  the  bottom,  giving  rise  to  a 
more  fusible  compound  in  the  superior  part,  which 
necessarily  must  contain  more  tin  than  it  would  do 
were  the  mixture  homogeneous.  This  parting  of 
the  metals  often  occasions  serious  defects  in  the 
castings.  When  parts  of  the  gun  contain  an  excess 
of  tin,  and  are  consequently  easily  melted,  these 
assimilate  the  sul2jhur  in  the  gunjjowder  at  the 
moment  of  exf)losion,  and  give  rise  to  cavities  of 
sulphide  of  tin  which  quickly  occasions  incrusta- 
tions. Indeed,  the  most  serious  defects  of  cannon 
arise  from  the  change  which  the  metal  undergoes  in 
the  mould.  To  some  extent  this  evil  has  been  over- 
come by  the  addition  of  0T2  to  0’5  per  cent,  of 
jihosphorus. 

This  defect  is  also  to  a certain  extent  remedied 
by  cooling  the  metal  to  a certain  point  before  allow- 
ing it  to  fall  into  the  mould,  and  effecting  the  cooling 
by  a certain  period;  the  parting  of  the  metals  is 
thus  in  a great  measure  prevented. 


I 

Experience  has  proved  that  one  alloy  will  not 
answer  equally  well  for  ordnance  of  all  sizes.  For 
eight-pounders,  or  thereabouts,  that  which  is  best 
adapted  is  made  from  92|^  jmrtsof  copper  and  of  tin. 

Considerable  loss  is  sustained  in  bronze  casting, 
and  a great  overplus  of  metal  has  to  be  used ; this, 
however,  is  for  the  most  part  recoverable.  It  is 
laid  down  as  a rule  that,  to  obtain  a casting  of  100 
lbs.  weight,  no  less  than  220  lbs.  of  material  must 
be  enqjloyed.  It  is  disposed  of  in  the  following 


manner ; — 

Lbs. 

Weight  of  casting 100 

Loss  of  liroiize  in  the  scoria, 12  o 

Bronze  wasted  in  the  debns, 107-5 


Bronze  employed, 220 


The  loss  of  metal  and  temporary  waste  being  so 
great,  it  is  evident  considerable  practice  must  be 
brought  to  influence  the  proi>er  management  of  the 
work.  For  greater  facility  rules  have  been  laid 
down,  wliereby  the  quantity  of  material  required  to 
be  operated  upon,  in  order  to  produce  a certain 
weight  of  castings,  may  be  ascertained  by  compari- 
son. It  is  stated  that  in  each  charge  one-tenth  of 
its  weight  of  new  or  ingot  copper  should  be  used, 
and  that  the  tin  in  the  shajie  of  ingots  should  form 
about  15  per  cent,  of  this  quantity. 

The  subjoined  numbers  express  the  proportions 
which  are  to  be  used  in  the  constitution  of — 

Lbs. 

2200  of  casting,  namely, 

488  of  ingot  copper, 

73  of  ingot  tin, 

17l)9  of  old  pieces  of  bronze, 

2550  of  bronze  in  the  waste  attending  the  manufacture, 

4886  ; total  weight  of  the  mixture  employed. 

The  real  loss  attending  the  manufacture,  under 
ordinary  supervision  and  with  due  care,  does  not 
exceed  10  per  cent.,  and  rarely  indeed  amounts  to 
this,  more  frequently  bordering  on  6.  It  is  evident 
from  tliis  that  the  furnace  must  be  of  such  caj)acity 
as  will  work  the  increased  proportion  of  metal  where 
large  castings  are  made. 

The  following  table  from  Dumas  shows  the  pro- 
portions which  have  been  followed  in  tlie  foundry 
at  Toulouse  for  the  manufacture  of  cannons : — 


Siege  guns. 

Field 

guns. 

Campaign  guns. 

Uo>\itzor9> 

Movttirs. 

C.ilibre, 

24 

16 

12 

8 

12 

8 

24 

6 

10 

8 

pounds 

pounds. 

pounds. 

poimda. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds 

Weight  of  furn.nce  charge, 

13481 

9812 

78;i4 

5336 

.5512 

3748 

4013 

5.' 67 

2324 

Weight  of  casting, 

82!U 

.5821 

4451 

31.53 

2719 

1883 

3488 

4'j32 

5115 

1883 

Weiglit  of  excess  of  metal  used  in  casting. 

3.V28 

2712 

2359 

13.56 

21.59 

13.56 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Weight  of  waste  in  channels,  &c., 

330 

320 

309 

298 

309 

298 

298 

309 

309 

309 

Probable  loss, 

1332 

959 

772 

529 

325 

211 

227 

315 

143 

132 

Probable  centesimal  loss, 

9-8 

9-7 

9-7 

9-9 

5-6 

5-6 

5-6 

.5-6 

5-0 

5-7 

Cornish  and  Banca  tin  are  preferred,  being  gene- 
rally free  from  lead.  Sometimes  the  manufacturer 
employs  old  tin,  which  usually  contains  a large  pro- 
portion of  lead ; but  in  this  case  it  is  necessary  tliat  it 
should  undergo  a process  of  refining  before  it  can 


be  incorporated  with  the  other  constituents  of 
gun  metal.  This  is  done  in  a manner  analogous  to 
that  described  for  separating  copper  and  silver,  and 
is  based  upon  the  greater  fusibility  of  an  alloy  of 
lead  and  tin  than  of  the  latter  alone.  By  gently 
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heating  the  metal  in  a reverberatory  furnace  the 
more  fusible  alloy  of  lead  and  tin  will  quickly  begin 
to  flow,  leaving  the  most  part  of  tlie  tin  behind  and 
comparatively  pure ; this  latter  portion  is  then  sub- 
mitted to  one  or  other  of  the  usual  methods  for 
depriving  it  of  traces  of  lead. 

The  materials  being  at  hand  and  ready  for  fusion, 
the  mould  should  be  prepared  so  as  to  receive  the 
metal  when  melted,  to  give  it  the  proper  shape. 
Much  depends  upon  the  proper  construction  of  the 
moulds  in  getting  the  pieces  free  from  defect.  They 
should  have  sufficient  solidity  to  prevent  the  melted 
metid  altering  them,  and  the  air  and  other  gases 
which  are  contained  in  them,  or  developed  by  the 
heated  medium,  should  have  ready  means  of  egress; 
otherwise,  if  confined,  they  will  either  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  mould  by  their  e.xpansion,  or  render 
the  casting  vesicular  and  impeifect.  The  material 
employed  is  clay  or  sand.  With  these,  a quan- 
tity of  brick-dust,  cow  hair,  and  horse  dung  are 
incorporated,  to  give  them  tenacity,  so  that  they 
may  bo  able  to  resist  the  metal.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  no  lime  or  silicious  oxide  of  iron  enters 
into  this  mixture ; becau.se  the  first  would  cause  the 
evolution  of  gaseous  matters  when  the  liquid  metal 
comes  in  contact  with  it,  and  the  other  would  enter 
into  fusion ; the  defect  of  blistering  would  follow 
from  the  former,  and  loss  of  true  outline  would  be 
the  result  of  the  latter. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  to  gi’ind  the  clay,  or 
temper  it  very  fine  with  the  aid  of  moisture,  and 
then  mix  four  parts  of  this  with  one  of  dung,  leaving 
the  matter  to  rest  for  eight  days  or  thereabouts. 
This  loam  is  macerated  with  three-fourths  of  its 
weight  of  sand,  to  which  about  a sixth  of  hair  has 
been  added.  Another  mixture  is  composed  of  clay, 
two  parts  by  measure,  sand  one,  dung  a half,  and 
hair  half  a part,  the  whole  being  well  commingled. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  mixture,  however,  various 
proportions  are  taken  by  different  parties,  all  of 
which  may  be  suitiible  in  certain  cases. 

Fine  sand,  mixed  with  gelatine  or  glue,  is  also 
used  to  communicate  an  even  surface  to  the  mould 
before  depositing  the  wax  upon  it.  This  article  is 
usually  obtained  by  burning  tanners’  waste,  and 
washing  the  ashes  with  water  to  remove  alkalinity. 
The  more  distinct  parts  of  the  mould  are  constructed 
of  a mixture  of  2 parts  of  yellow  wax  and  1 of  resin. 
After  they  are  made  in  the  usual  manner,  they  are 
dried,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  receive  the  melted  metal. 

Reverberatory  furnaces  are  resorted  to  for  making 
the  alloy,  of  which  two  forms  are  in  use.  One  of 
these  h.as  the  hearth  circular,  w'hile  the  other  is  of 
the  elliptical  shape.  Wood  is  generally  burned  in 
those  with  a circular  hearth,  and  coal  in  the  other 
v.ariety.  Artificial  bhists  are  not  employed  in  either 
ense;  but  the  draught  is  increased  as  much  as  is 
required  to  generate  the  proper  degree  of  heat,  with- 
out admitting  any  oxygenous  gases  into  the  furnace, 
which  would  tend  to  scorify  the  nietahs.  On  this 
account  the  fire  is  situateil  in  the  arch  of  the  fur- 
nace, and  as  a precautionary  means  the  fuel  is  always 
kept  in  a thick  stratum  upon  the  grate,  to  deoxidize 


the  air  passing  in  for  supplying  the  combustion. 
Some  regard  the  furnaces  with  circular  hearths  as 
being  more  economical,  on  the  ground  that  they 
hold  more  matter,  and  present  a less  surface  than 
the  other  to  the  flame,  and  therefore  the  charge  in 
them  is  less  liable  to  oxidation  than  if  the  hearth 
were  elliptical;  also,  that  they  produce  a more  cohe- 
sive bronze.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  acknowledged 
that  the  other  effects  the  fusion  of  the  charge  more 
I'apidly,  and  affords  facilities  for  rabbling  and  j)oling, 
of  which  advantage  cannot  be  taken  in  the  foregoing; 
likewise,  that  it  produces  a more  homogeneous  alloy, 
and  that  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  much  less  than 
in  the  round  furnaces.  When,  however,  much  sul- 
phurous matter  is  contained  in  the  fuel,  serious 
injury  is  caused  thereby,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  rise 
to  the  formation  of  sulphides  of  the  metals,  which 
render  the  alloy  brittle  and  inelastic. 

Figs.  9 and  10  show  a modern  furnace  for  melting 
gun  metal,  a is  the  hearth,  which  is  constructed  of 
bricks.  The  furnace  bottom 
is  broadest  at  m,  somewhat 

IPFnlP^w  1‘^rrower  at  n,  and  is  reduced 

breadth  at  o, 
under  the  arch.  The  fire-grate. 


Fig.  10. 


n,  is  furnished  with  broad  fire-bars  ; i is  the  ash-pit; 
h is  the  flue;  it  has  a sliding  damper  at  h ; c is  the 
fii’e-bridge  beneath  the  furnace  arch;  j)  is  the  furmvee 
bottom,  sloping  towards  d,  the  fiqihole  through  which 
the  charge  is  run  otit:  this  is  closed  by  a door,  1:, 
in  which  is  the  opening  through  which  the  melting 
gun  metal  is  stirred  up  and  ]>oled;  e is  another  open- 
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ing  for  occasional  inspection  of  the  charge  ; a 
channel  supplying  air  to  tlie  furnace  ; f doors  for 
removal  of  scoria,  &c ; i/,  an  opening  used  when 
large  pieces  of  inetaJ  have  to  be  melted;  the  chim- 
ney sliaft.  Large  pieces  of  metal  are  thrust  in 
through  an  opening  at  q. 

According  to  the  extent  of  the  foundry  and  the 
size  of  the  castings,  several  furnaces,  of  various 
capacities,  are  requisite,  the  principal  ones  being 
destined  for  making  the  bronze,  and  the  lesser  for 
smelting  the  refuse  matter  of  the  manufactory,  or 
purifying  .some  of  the  substances  which  are  to  be 
operated  upon.  The  three  parts  of  the  furnace 
which  require  especial  attention  are  the  fire,  the 
hearth,  and  the  chimney.  With  regard  to  the  first 
of  these,  as  already  mentioned,  the  principal  fact 
whicli  deserves  to  be  particularly  noted  is  the  regu- 
lation of  the  draught.  One  of  the  reasons  for  con- 
structing the  fire-door  in  the  arch  of  the  furnace  is, 
that  it  may  not  interfere  with  the  current  of  air 
passing  through,  wliich  it  would  not  fail  to  do  if 
constructed  at  the  side,  as  is  customary  in  reverbera- 
tory furnaces.  The  ashpit  is  entirely  inclosed  with  the 
same  view,  in  order  that  the  hot  cinders  which  fall 
through  the  grate  may  not  rarefy  the  current  of  air 
rushing  to  the  fire,  and  cause  a deficiency  by  this 
means  from  the  actual  volume  necessary  to  maintain 
the  proper  temperature.  To  render  this  more  effec- 
- trial  it  should  be  rather  spacious.  The  galleries,  in 
like  manner,  should  contract  as  they  approach  the 
fire,  so  that  the  current  may  be  delivered  as  dense 
as  possible. 

The  interior  of  the  furnace  in  which  the  operation 
of  smelting  is  conducted  is  generally  composed  of  two 
planes,  inclined  towards  the  middle,  thus  offering  by 
their  intersection  a cavity  leading  to  the  outlet  through 
which  the  liquid  alloy  is  drawn  off  when  requisite. 
During  the  fusion  the  metal  is  watched  and  treated 
with  the  necessary  attention  through  the  doors 
already  ihentioned.  A variable  position  and  con- 
struction is  given  to  the  flues,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  furnace ; their  superior  end  borders  upon  the 
chimney,  and  their  lower  extremity  is  sloped,  and 
partly  dips  into  the  molten  bath,  so  that  the  flame 
has  to  traverse  the  whole  surface  of  the  hearth 
before  its  exit.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  entire 
surface  of  the  interior  of  the  fivuace  should  be  made 
of  the  very  best  refractory  bricks,  set  in  a cement 
which  will  likewise  effectually  resist  the  action  of  the 
fire.  For  greater  security  a coat  of  refractory  lute 
is  put  on  the  interior  superficies. 

When  the  furnace  is  newly  erected,  or  the  luting 
is  renewed,  it  retains  a great  deal  of  moisture,  which 
necessarily  should  be  expelled  before  operating  upon 
the  metals,  otherwise,  if  allowed  to  remain,  it  would 
act  injuriously  upon  the  structure,  causing  it  to  crack 
and  break  in  various  parts.  To  effect  the  desicca- 
tion, the  interior  is  filled  with  bricks,  by  piling  them 
upon  the  hearth  in  such  an  ojaen  manner,  that  the 
flame  and  heated  vapours  from  the  fire  will  easily 
permeate  the  mass.  The  doors  are  closed  by  a few 
firebricks  cemented  together  by  mortar,  and  the  fire, 
wliich  may  be  of  coal,  wood,  or  charcoal,  according 
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to  the  kind  of  furnace,  is  then  lighted.  At  first  the 
heat  should  be  very  gentle,  and  as  the  excess  of 
aqueous  vapours  is  exjrelled,  it  may  be  gradually 
increased  during  eight  or  ten  days,  about  which  time 
it  arrives  at  a white  heat,  which  should  be  maintained 
for  two  days  longer,  or  thereabouts.  At  the  termi- 
nation of  this  period  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
the  whole  is  thoroughly  baked.  All  the  doors  and 
other  orifices  are  then  opened,  and  the  structure 
allowed  to  cool  gradually.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  repair  the  furnace  by  such  a coating.  This  should 
be  foreseen  in  its  erection,  and  sufficient  room  left 
for  the  purpose.  In  the  latter  instance  the  baking 
need  not  be  prolonged  beyond  three  or  four  days. 

The  charging  of  the  furnace  follows  the  removal 
of  the  bricks  from  the  interior  by  uitroducing,  first, 
the  ingots  of  copper,  the  fragments  of  old  cannon, 
and  other  cupreous  matters.  As  soon  as  these  are 
liquefied  the  remainder  necessary  to  make  up  the 
total,  in  the  shape  of  scales  and  turnings  from  the 
hammer  and  lathe,  together  with  the  requisite  weight 
of  tin,  is  added.  Refore  introducing  these,  how- 
ever, it  is  customary  to  coat  the  hearth  and  the 
walls  with  moist  cinders,  in  order  to  prevent  con- 
tact of  the  bronze  with  the  bottom  and  sides,  to 
which,  if  this  were  neglected,  it  is  apt  to  adhere. 
The  mouth  of  the  tap-hole  is  likewise  closed  with  an 
iron  plug  coated  with  loam,  so  as  to  fit  more  accu- 
rately the  orifice.  In  arranging  the  charge  on  the 
bed  of  the  surface,  the  larger  pieces  are  placed  in 
such  a position  that  they  will  receive  most  heat. 
Care  should  likewise  be  taken  that  the  mouths  of 
the  flues  are  not  blocked  up.  On  the  contrary, 
these  should  be  left  as  free  to  act  as  possible ; because 
the  briskness  of  the  combustion  is  dependent  in  a 
great  measure  upon  them.  On  the  Continent  the 
furnaces  are  generally  heated  with  wood,  oak  or 
beech  being  used  according  as  the  country  will 
supply  it,  though  in  Belgium  coal  and  coke  is  much 
used  for  fuel. 

During  the  first  few  hours  of  the  firing  the  heat 
is  kept  very  moderate,  so  that  the  expulsion  of  the 
aqueous  vapour,  &c.,  may  be  very  gradual,  '\^^len 
the  sole  becomes  heated  the  fire  is  urged  more 
strongly,  and  the  metal,  which  hitherto  manifested 
no  signs  of  its  action,  begins  to  assume  an  incipient 
redness.  The  flame,  which  also  appeared  dull  and 
sc.arcely  extended  to  the  vent  holes  or  flues,  at 
this  time  becomes  brighter  and  more  enlarged,  so 
that  it  rises  to  their  upper  end.  By  maintaining 
this  temperature  the  metal  reaches  a white  heat,  and 
very  soon  begins  to  melt  in  part,  and  so  continues 
till,  at  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  hours,  it  is  entirely 
liquefied. 

In  the  conrse  of  the  operation  it  is  observed  that 
the  bronze  which  forms  pai't  of  the  charge,  before  it 
becomes  fluid,  appears  incandescent,  the  tin  oozes 
from  all  the  pores  in  drops,  which  unite  and  stream 
to  the  hollow  of  the  hearth,  carrying  only  a small 
portion  of  copper  with  them  in  combination.  The 
operator  takes  care  that  all  the  matter  is  perfectly 
liquefied,  by  stirring  in  any  particles  which  might 
remain  at  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  molten  bath. 
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When  he  is  satisfied  tliat  all  is  melted  he  thrusts  a 
long  pole  of  birch  wood  into  the  mass,  and  stirs  it 
about  just  as  in  the  refining  of  copper.  This  causes 
a violent  seething,  and  brings  botli  the  metals  into 
more  intimate  contact,  thus  insuring  more  perfect 
combination  than  if  they  were  left  unmolested.  The 
bath  is  likewise  rendered  more  fluid,  on  account  of 
the  ebullition  raising  fre.sh  metal  to  the  surface, 
where  it  meets  with  greater  heat ; and  unless  the 
action  of  the  pole  were  prolonged  the  inferior  layers 
would  not  be  sufficiently  liquid,  because  the  superior 
one,  being  more  expanded  on  account  of  its  contact 
with  the  high  temperature  of  the  fire,  is  specifically 
lighter;  it  would  j>reserve  itself  at  the  surface,  unless 
the  mechanical  action  of  poling  instituted  currents 
which  would  force  the  matter  at  the  bottom  to  the 
surface  to  receive  an  equal  amount  of  heat. 

When  the  whole  is  in  perfect  fusion,  the  tempera- 
ture being  very  elevated,  the  workman  skims  care- 
fully the  scoria  which  has  risen  to  the  surface  during 
the  poling.  The  heat  of  the  fire  is  still  maintained 
by  the  rejieated  addition  of  fresh  fuel.  The  rabbling, 
poling,  and  skimming  engage  the  whole  attention  as 
long  as  scoria}  are  thrown  off;  and  when  these  are 
for  the  most  part  removed,  the  fire  being  still  urged 
to  its  highest  limit,  the  tin  necessary  to  make  up  the 
j)roper  composition  of  the  bronze  is  projected  into 
the  bath  in  the  fonn  of  small  ingots,  to  facilitate  its 
rapid  distribution  throughout  the  mass.  Luring 
this  time,  and  successively  to  the  period  of  casting, 
the  fire  and  the  poling  are  made  to  exert  their 
utmost  influence  in  keeping  the  molten  mass  as 
liquid  and  as  homogeneous  as  ])0ssible. 

To  determine  the  moment  most  suitable  for  run- 
ning off  the  fluid  lyetal  is  a very  critical  point,  and 
one  that  requires  much  skill  and  practice.  Gene- 
rally it  is  raised  to  the  highest  possible  temperature 
under  the  circumstances,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
more  elevated  the  heat  is  the  better;  but  even  this, 
it  is  rea.sonable  to  suppose,  will  have  its  limit.  AVhen 
the  metid  is  nearly  ready,  the  workman  finds  that 
the  spar  of  wood  with  which  he  effects  the  jioling 
will  feel  light  in  his  hand.  It  can  then  be  thrust 
with  facility  into  the  bath,  and  its  end  will  glide 
freely  upon  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  When 
withdrawn  it  retains  very  little  metal,  the  chief 
portion  falling  off  in  small  drops.  The  sound  of 
the  iigitated  matter  is  very  clear.  It  may  readily  be 
thrown  into  numerous  undulations,  which  as  quickly 
subside.  Fragments  of  lighted  charcoal  which  float 
upon  the  niiiss  move  about  very  rapidly,  especially 
towards  the  bridge  of  the  furnace.  Whenever  a 
fresh  supply  of  wood  is  thrown  upon  the  fire  it  does 
not  cause  a disengagement  of  gases  from  the  bath, 
but  the  flame  which  escapes  by  all  the  flues  possesses 
a brilliant  whiteness. 

Treparations  for  the  castings  are  being  made  five 
or  six  hours  previous  to  the  time  in  which  this  is  to 
bike  place.  The  channel  by  which  the  fluid  metiil 
flows  to  the  moulds  is  coated  with  loam  and  baked, 
first  with  a fire  of  wood  and  afterwards  with  one 
of  charcoal  or  coke.  'I’he  moulds  must  be  left  partly 
uncovered,  so  as  to  permit  the  escape  of  moisture 


more  freely.  These  and  the  canal  attached  are  care- 
fully brushed,  so  as  to  remove  all  dust  and  extraneous 
particles  of  matter. 

The  iron  plug  which  secured  the  tapi-hole  is  then 
removed  by  appropriate  means,  and  the  metal 
allowed  to  flow  out  into  receptacles  in  the  channel, 
whence  it  is  permitted  to  run  into  the  moulds  in 
succession  till  they  are  filled.  During  this  part  of 
the  work  much  aqueous  vapour  and  gases  are  dis- 
engaged by  the  superheated  metal  coming  in  contact 
with  the  mould,  and  cause  great  inconvenience  and 
injury  to  the  casting : their  development  may  be 
prevented  to  some  extent  by  taking  care  that  no 
moisture  can  reach  the  mould  by  infiltration,  and 
also  by  deferring  the  casting  whilst  the  metal  is  too 
hot.  IVdien  the  jet  appears  of  a bluish  colour  the 
material  is  highly  fluid ; but  when  it  is  bordering 
upon  the  point  of  congealing  it  assumes  a violet 
tint,  arising  from  an  envelope  of  a yellowish-red, 
and  is  owing  to  a part  of  the  metal  solidifying.  The 
vapours  given  off  are  apt  to  cause  irregularities  in 
the  casting,  if  these  were  not  prevented  by  pouring 
more  metal  into  the  inlets  and  keeping  them  quite 
full.  It  is  customary,  likewise,  to  throw  some  char- 
coal upon  them,  to  keep  them  in  a fluid  state  as 
long  as  any  disengagement  takes  place,  so  that  the 
metal  in  them  may  su])j)ly  any  vacancy  caused 
either  by  the  evolution  of  gas  or  the  contraction 
during  the  cooling.  After  the  metal  has  sufliciently 
congealed  the  partitions  of  the  channel  are  I’emoved, 
and  likewise  the  brickwork  and  other  appendages 
which  were  employed  as  means  of  security  in  the 
moulding ; and  after  two  or  three  hours  the  clay 
surrounding  the  casting  at  the  top  may  be  taken 
away,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  At  the  end  of 

forty-eight  hours  or  so,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  objects  cast,  they  may  be  drawn,  the  earth  and 
other  extraneous  matters  being  previously  removed 
to  the  adjoining  compartment.  Owing  to  the  press- 
ure which  is  exerted  upon  the  moulds,  much  metal 
percolates  them.  This  is  afterwards  recovered  by 
smelting  those  parts  in  which  it  is  contained  in  a 
small  furnace  devoted  to  this  purpose.  The  various 
other  j)roducts  of  the  channels,  and  the  excess  of 
material  appended  to  the  objects,  are  subsequently 
used  up  with  another  charge. 

The  guns  are  next  treated  by  mechanical  agency 
to  give  them  a smooth  exterior,  and  then  bored  in 
the  usual  way,  and  finally  proved  by  various  tests. 
The  mode  of  proceeding  above  described  applies 
equally  to  the  casting  of  bronze  in  general. 

Though  steel  has  to  a great  extent  superseded 
bronze  in  the  manufacture  of  cannon,  yet  the  cheap- 
ness and  the  facility  with  which  guns  can  be  made 
by  casting  in  comparison  with  welding  have  led  to 
many  enueavours  on  the  part  of  continental  military 
engineers  to  increase  the  toughness  of  gun  metal, 
so  that  it  might  be  able  to  bear  gi-eater  charges  of 
powder. 

In  Russia  experiments  were  made  on  the  increased  - 
strain  bronze  was  able  to  bear  if  it  had  been  sub- 
jected to  pressure  whilst  still  in  the  liquid  state. 
Guns  of  chilled  bronze  were  exhibited  at  the  Vienna 
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exhibition,  1873,  by  Lavessiere,  of  Paris.  The 
“ chilled  bronze  ” was,  however,  found  to  be  de- 
ficient in  elasticity  and  hardness.  To  overcome  these 
defects  General  VoN  Uchatius,  director  of  the 
Imperial  Arsenal  at  Vienna,  proposed  to  roll  the 
chilled  bronze,  or  rather  gun  metal,  when  cold.  The 
results  of  his  experiments  showed  that  it  was  possible 
to  roll  the  chilled  bronze  when  cold  up  to  an  elonga- 
tion of  100  per  cent,  without  the  least  crack  being 
made ; and  that  with  an  elongation  of  only  20  per 
cent,  the  alloy  obtained  the  hardness,  elasticity,  and 
strength  of  steel.  The  gun  metal  thus  treated  con- 
tained 90  parts  of  copper  to  10  of  tin,  and  was 
subjected  to  a pressure  of  80,000  kilos,  immediately 
after  it  had  been  cast  into  moulds. 

These  experiments  brought  to  light  a fact  of  high 
importance  in  metallurgical  industries,  viz.,  that  the 
elasticity  of  all  tough  materials  increases  rapidly 
after  they  have  been  subjected  to  a force  exceeding 
the  elastic  strength  of  the  material.  Thus,  chilled 
bronze  reaches  its  elastic  limit  under  a strain  of  400 
kilos.,  corresponding  to  an  elongation  of  0-0004  of 
the  original  length ; whilst  after  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  a tension  corresponding  to  a permanent 
set  of  0-004  of  the  original  length  the  elastic  limit  of 
the  material  is  raised  to  1600  kilos.,  with  a corres- 
ponding elastic  elongation  of  0-00192  of  the  original 
length.  After  a careful  consideration.  General  Von 
Uchatius  decided  that  the  work  done  by  the  powder 
in  the  powder-chambers  to  the  detriment  of  the 
guns  might  be  anticipated  in  the  ma»iufacture  of 
the  gun  by  compressing  the  interior  of  the  bore 
mechanically  to  a degree  exceeding  that  produced 
by  the  explosion  of  the  powder,  and  thus  raising  the 
elastic  limits  of  those  portions  which  have  to  resist 
the  force  of  the  explosion ; i.e.,  the  material  about  the 
bore  might  be  treated  in  a manner  analogous  to  the 
rolling  process  above  spoken  of,  until  the  requisite 
degree  of  hardness  was  obtained. 

The  bronze  alloys  best  suited  for  cannon  he  found 
to  be : — 

10  per  cent,  tin,  90  per  cent,  copper. 

8 “ 9-2 

6 “ 94  “ 

Moreover,  uniformity  of  quality  throughout  the 
casting  was  attainable  by  simulttineous  inside  cool- 
ing, i.e.,  by  the  chilling  of  the  bore.  A current  of 
air  and  a stream  of  water  having  respectively  proved 
unsuitable  for  this  purpose,  solid  cores  of  various 
metals  were  tried,  and  it  was  at  length  found  that 
by  using  wrought-copper  cores  of  50  mm.  diameter, 
perfectly  good  and  reliable  results  could  be 
attained. 

The  mode  of  gun-making  at  last  adopted  is  as 
follows : — Guns  of  the  desired  size  are  cast  in  iron 
moulds  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  have  their  core 
“ chilled  ” by  a copper  core.  These  hollow  ingots  are 
then  bored  out  to  a calibre  of  80  mm.,  with  an  out- 
side diameter  of  260  mm.,  and  are  each  300  mm. 
long.  At  one  end,  the  outside  is  turned  to  a diameter 
of  180  mm.,  corresponding  to  that  of  a finished 
field-gun,  and  the  hollow  ingot  placed  vertically 


upon  a circular  base-plate  with  a corresponding  hole, 
and  a conical  piston  of  hardened  steel  forced  through 
the  tube  by  means  of  a powerful  hydraulic  press. 
As  the  tube  opposes  a resistance  which  increases 
with  the  widening  of  the  bore,  the  difference  in  the 
diameters  of  the  conical  pistons  following  each  other 
has  to  be  reduced  accordingly;  so  that  with  six 
pistons  forced  through  the  bore,  the  first  one  has  a 
diameter  2 mm.  larger  than  that  of  the  bore,  whilst 
the  last  is  only  ^ mm.  larger  than  the  preceding  one. 
By  this  process  the  bore,  which  originally  had  a 
calibre  of  88  mm.,  is  enlarged  2 per  cent.  Its  sur- 
face, when  tested  with  the  compressor,  shows  a 
hardness  equal  to  that  of  gun-steel,  and  it  was  also 
observed  that  at  the  turned  portion  of  the  tube  the 
interior  had  acquired  the  same  hardness  as  the  rest 
of  the  bore. 

A gun  thus  constructed  was  fired  1800  times  with 
the  full  service  charge,  without  the  least  alteration 
being  perceptible  in  its  dimensions  and  general 
appearance,  or  in  its  shooting  powers. 

This  mode  of  manufacture  possesses  the  additional 
advantages  that  by  it  all  unsound  parts  are  easily 
detected,  for  wherever  there  exists  a fault  in  the 
material,  or  where  the  bronze  is  not  of  perfect 
quality,  the  act  of  drawing  immediately  produces 
cracks  and  fissures.  Another  highly  important  point 
is  the  fact,  that  after  the  piston  has  been  forced 
through  the  bore,  the  diameter  of  the  latter  con- 
tracts to  0-004  of  the  diameter  within  the  elastic 
limit,  proving  that  the  different  parts  of  the  gun  are 
in  a state  of  elastic  compression,  which  equals, 
according  to  careful  calculations,  a radial  central 
pressure  of  about  2400  atmospheres.  To  prove  this 
elastic  compression  to  be  acting  throughout  the 
whole  mass.  General  Von  Uchatius  had  a ring 
turned  off  one  end  of  the  tube  until  a small  circle 
of  metal  on  the  inside  of  the  tube  alone  kept  the 
ring  on  the  main  tube.  Before  the  chisel  severed 
this  last  connecting  circle,  the  ring  spontaneously 
sprang  off,  and  showed  a smaller  calibre  bore  tlian 
the  tube  from  which  it  was  taken. 

The  8 per  cent,  bronze  appears  to  be  t ie  best 
suited  to  the  manufacture  of  guns,  as  the  inner 
chilling  can  be  effected  much  more  easily  than  with 
the  10  per  cent,  bronze,  and  does  not  require  the 
addition  of  so  much  copper  as  the  6 per  cent,  bronze. 
It  is  also  the  cheapest  of  these  three  alloys. 

Guns  manufactured  as  above  described  ean  be 
compared  to  coiled  steel  tubes,  as  they  have  the 
same  degree  of  hardness,  homogeneity,  and  strength 
in  the  bore  as  the  latter,  and  as  the  radial  pressure 
to  the  centre  of  the  gun  is  obtained  beforehand  by 
the  treatment  of  the  material  itself. 

The  quality  of  the  bronze  varies  from  the  outside 
to  the  bore  in  direct  propoition  to  the  stress  the  gun 
has  to  bear.  The  elasticity  of  the  inner  parts  and 
the  toughness  of  the  outer  surface  are  far  greater 
than  that  of  steel. 

llie  neutral  axis,  where  the  explosive  force  of  the 
charge  and  the  ojiposing  elastic  pressure  of  the 
material  are  in  equilibrium,  lies  very  near  the  bore 
in  steel-bronze  guns.  To  make  such  a gun  fly  to 
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pieces  the  elasticity  of  the  whole  material  must  be 
overcome  simultaneoasly,  and  then  the  great  tough- 
ness of  the  outer  portions,  bearing  extension  to  70 
per  cent,  without  breakage,  would  still  offer  opposi- 
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tion  to  the  explosive  force.  In  coiled  guns,  on  the 
contrary,  the  neutral  axis  lies  between  the  tube  and 
the  coils,  and  the  latter  have  to  bear  the  full  force  of 
the  explosion. 
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The  bronze-melting  furnace  in  use  at  the  Royal 
Foundry  at  Munich,  for  casting  statuary  and  objects 
of  art,  is  shown  in  Figs.  1 1 and  1 2.  Fig.  1 1 is  a vertical 
section  at  or,  fig.  12.  Fig.  1 2 a horizontal  section,  along 
the  line  y y,  fig.  11.  The  same  letters  apply  to  each  en- 
graving. The  fire  grate  is  at « ; b is  the  melting  hearth, 
c the  outlet  for  the  melted  metal,  d.  opening  for 
carrying  off  the  products  of  combustion,  c the  found- 
uig  pit,  /'the  smoke  shaft,  and  y the  charging  door. 

Phosphou  Bp.onze. — Combinations  of  phosphorus 
with  copper,  zinc,  or  other  metals,  have  long  been 
known,  but  it  is  only  since  the  carefully  conducted 
and  very  exhau-stive  experiments  of  Messrs.  Mon- 
TKi'iORE  and  KilNZEL,  in  1869  and  1870,  at  Liege, 
have  been  completed  that  pliosphor  bronze,  an  alloy 
of  copper,  tin,  and  phosphorus,  has  become  known 
and  applied  to  art  and  industry. 

From  the  description  of  bronze  founding  it  may 
be  gathered  that  there  are  several  well-defined 


difficulties  in  making  a uniform  alloy.  These  are : — 
(1)  Impurities  in  the  metals,  which  seriously  affect 
the  physical  properties  of  the  copper.  (2)  Oxidation 
to  variable  extents,  occurring  in  the  melting.  (3) 
Absorption  of  oxygen,  or  combination  or  admixture 
of  oxides  with  the  alloy,  produced  during  the  melt- 
ing from  the  constituent  metals,  or  their  combination 
with  minute  doses  of  carbon  or  sulphur.  (4) 
Evolution  of  oxygen  (possibly  of  other  gases)  and 
expulsion  of  the  oxides  more  or  less  during  the 
cooling  of  the  alloy,  rendering  it  porous  or  “blown.” 
(5)  Segregation  in  cooling  of  the  normal  alloy,  if 
attained  (17  Cu  -b  Sn.  = 90‘2  Cu  -t-  9‘88  Sn),  into 
several  alloys,  some  brittle,  some  soft,  unequally 
diffused  through  the  body  of  the  casting. 

The  first  has  practically  vanished  through  metal- 
lurgic  improvements.  The  second  must  remain  a 
difficulty  always,  only  to  be  mitigated  by  operating 
[ upon  a very  large  scale,  and  always  with  furnaces 
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the  same  in  construction  and  working,  and  with  tlie 
same  fuel.  The  third  and  fouith  are  to  a great  ex- 
tent met  by  the  introduction  of  phosphorus  into 
tlie  alloy  ; whilst  tlie  fifth  and  last  may  undoubtedly 
be  much  lessened,  if  not  removed,  by  casting  the 
objects  in  massive  u’on  moulds,  instead  of  those 
of  loam,  so  as  to  “chill,”  or  suddenly  cool,  and 
solidify  the  alloy,  before  time  has  been  given  for 
its  degregation. 

Cojiper  and  phosphorus  combine  with  facility  at 
temperatures  sufficiently  high  to  secure  intimate 
contact  of  the  two  elements.  By  carefully  dropping 
phosj)horus  on  melted  copper  in  a crucible  the  metal 
may  be  made  to  take  up  as  mucli  as  11  per  cent. 
The  fusibility  of  the  copper  is  much  increased,  and 


Fig.  11. 


J 


Fig.  12. 


it  becomes  at  the  same  time  so  extremely  hard  that 
it  can  scarce  be  touched  by  a file. 

Co[>per  pliosphide  was  first  formed  about  the 
middle  of  la.st  century  by  Macqher,  and  somewhat 
later  studied  by  Bertrand  Peli.etier,  and  also  by 
Sage.  The  latter  states  that  92‘.‘5  parts  copper  and 
77  pliosphorus  is  a stable  if  not  a definite  com- 
pound, hard  and  brittle,  and  with  the  grain  and 
colour  of  steel,  and  that  with  much  less  phosphorus 
the  combination  is  malleable  and  yellow,  so  that, 
say  .\iKEN  (“Chemical  Dictionary,”  1807),  “ it  may 
be  hereafter  found  useful  in  manufactures.”  11. 
Rose  formed  three  or  four  definite  phosphurets  of 
copper,  and  described  their  properties  in  “ Pogg.’s 
Ann.,”  vols.  iv.  xiv.  xxiv.  Berthier  (“  Essaies," 


tome  ii.)  restudied  the  subject,  and  described  some 
of  the  properties  of  these  compounds.  Percy 
(“  IMetallurgy,”  vol.  i.)  formed  some  of  them,  and 
has  described  their  properties.  Shroeter  also  pre- 
pared compounds  of  copper  and  phosphorus  whicli 
he  consid(‘red  to  be  definite  phosphides.  I'hese  were 
dicupric  phosphide,  Cu,,Pq,  which  he  believed  he 
obtained  by  reducing  dicupric  phosphate  by  passing 
hydrogen  over  it.  When  mixed  with  chlorate  of 
potash  and  sulphide  of  copper,  or  pounded  coke,  to 
increase  its  conducting  power,  dicupric  phosphide 
foi-ms  the  fuse  compound  which  Professor  Arel  has 
found  best  suited  for  firing  charges  of  gunpowder 
by  magneto-electricity. 

Tricupric  phosphide,  CugPg,  was  stated  by  II. 
Rose  to  be  produced  by  passing  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  over  heated  copper  protochloride,  or 
into  a solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  first 
process  yields  it  as  a black  powder,  the  second  as 
a black  flocculent  precipitate,  which  on  heating  in 
vacuo  assumes  the  red  colour  of  precipitated  copper. 
Tricupric  phosphide  is  more  fusible  t'.ian  copper, 
but  does  not  melt  at  the  fusing  point  of  glass. 

Tricuprous  phosphide  (CU3P2)  is  obtained  by  pass- 
ing phosphuretted  hydrogen  over  cuprous  cliloride. 
It  is  a black  powder,  which^fter  strong  ignition 
turns  grey,  ancl  assumes  a me^lj'c  lustre. 

Professor  Abee  has  confirmed  Rose’s  experiments 
with  regard  to  the  phosphides  CugP^  and  Cu.jP.,, 
and  has  shown  that  the  dicupric  phosphide  cannot 
be  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  the  di- 
phosphate, the  proportion  of  phosphorus  in  the  pro- 
duct, after  separation  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  being 
between  3 and  8 per  cent. 

lie  also  found  that  dicupric  phosphide  (Cu.,P.,)  is 
converted  into  hexcupric  ))ho.sphide  (CugP,,)  by  igni- 
tion, either  alone  or  in  hydrogen  gas.  The  hexcupric 
pho.sphide  contains  14  per  cent,  of  phosphorus. 

Phosphorus  vapour  passed  over  copper  at  a low 
red  heat  causes  incandescence,  and  forms  a fused 
mass  of  a steel-grey  colour,  which  contains  12'2  to 
13'5  per  cent,  of  phosphorus. 

By  adding  phosphonis  to  fused  copper,  and  stirring 
the  mass  till  it  is  nearly  cold,  a product  is  obiained 
consisting  of  three  layers,  the  uppermost  being 
white,  very  hard,  and  brittle,  with  shining  cry.stal- 
line  fracture,  and  c*ontaining  from  7 to  12  per  cent, 
of  phosphorus;  the  middle  layer  being  grey,  with 
granular  fracture,  and  containing  4 to  6 per  cent, 
phosphorus  (this  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  whole 
mass);  while  the  lowest,  whicli  is  insignificant  in 
quantity,  consists  of  nearly  pure  copper,  containing 
only  (>5  per  cent,  phosphorus. 

By  adding  jihosphorus  to  copper,  melted  at  such  a 
temperature  that  part  of  it  still  remains  solid,  Abel 
produced  a compound  containing  from  2 to  4-7  per 
cent,  phosphorus,  which  by  casting  in  iron  moulds 
he  obtained  in  homogeneous  hard  masses,  having  a 
fine-grained  fracture,  like  that  of  bell -metal,  but 
quickly  tarnishing.  By  fusing  this  compound  with 
pure  copper,  other  compounds,  containing  smaller 
pro[)ortions  of  phosphorus,  were  obtained,  which 
exhibited  greater  tenacity  than  ordinary  gun  metiil. 
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In  1865  Abel  published  the  results  which  he  had 
obtained  in  the  Woolwich  Arsenal  Laboratory 
(Chemical  News,  vol.  xii.  p.  172,  and  “Report  of  the 
British  Association,”  1865).  These  compounds  were 
tested  as  to  tensile  strength  at  the  arsenal  with  the 
following  results : — 

Uesistanx'e  per  Square  Inch  to  slowly  applied 
Stkaixs. 

Lbs.  x>er  square  inch. 


Gun  bronze, ,32.000 

Clipper, 25,000 

Copper  + 0-5  per  cent.  plios]ihorns, 38,389 

Co])per  + 1'4  jier  cent,  phosphorus, 47,000 


The  mode  of  casting  has,  however,  considerable 
influence  on  the  physical  properties  of  the  phos- 
phoretted  copper.  Abel  found  that  copper  contain- 
ing 1 per  cent,  of  phosphorus  when  cast  in  an  iron 
mould  exhibited  a tenacity  of  36,893  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch,  whereas  when  cast  in  a sand  mould  its 
tenacity  was  only  13,959  lbs.  to  the  square  inch. 
Altogether  he  considered  phosphoretted  copper  as 
not  adapted  for  casting,  as  it  contracts  very  much  in 
solidifying,  and  Avhen  cast  in  moulds  of  sand  or 
loam  the  casting  is  very  porous.  By  fusing  the 
phosphoretted  copper  with  iron,  the  greater  part  of 
the  phosphorus  is  removed  with  formation  of  iron 
phosphide,  which  separates  as  a distinct  layer,  while 
the  copper  becomes  alloyed  with  iron. 

Mr.  Abel  does  not  appear  to  have  followed  up 
his  research  by  investigating  the  compounds  of 
bronze  and  phosphorus,  and  has  not  published  any 
further  experiments,  though  in  a communication  to 
the  War  Office,  dated  .June  27,  1870,  he  stated 
that  he  had  subsequently  to  his  experiments  above, 
made  some  on  phosphorized  bronze,  and  “that  the 
]>roperties  of  the  material  were  of  a very  promising 
nature.”  Mr.  Pakkes,  of  Birmingham,  about  this  time 
took  out  two  p.atentsfor  the  employment  of  phosphor- 
ized copper  and  brass.  lie  does  not  mention  brume. 

In  1854  JI.  Ruolz,  of  the  Orleans  Railway,  ob- 
served the  great  increase  of  tenacity  and  resistance 
to  abrasion  given  to  bronze  by  phosphorus,  and  in 
1856  had  some  4-pounder  bronze  guns  cast  confain- 
ing  O'G  per  cent,  of  phosphorus ; these  were  experi- 
mented on  by  the  French  artillery  with,  on  the 
whole,  favourable  results. 

Between  1868  and  1870  Me.ssers.  Montefiore- 
Levi  and  Kunzel  engaged  in  experimental  researches 
on  the  improvement  of  gun  bronze,  which  embraced 
the  following  heads  of  research  : — Binary  alloys  of 
copper  with  manganese  and  with  nickel.  Ternary 
alloys  of  bronze  with  nickel,  iron,  an  1 zinc.  Com- 
binations of  phosphorus  with  copper  and  with  bronze. 

As  regards  the  purity  of  the  several  metals  em- 
jiloyed,  the  copper  was  either  “ beat  selected  ” from 
Pascoe,  Grenfell,  & Co.,  .Swanse.a.  or  punchings 
from  the  plate-copper  of  locomotive  fire-boxes. 
'I'he  tin  was  Banca,  or  that  specially  purified  <at  the 
works  of  Val  Benoit,  whence  also  came  the  nickel, 
which,  except  a trace  of  sulphur  ami  0'3  per  cent, 
of  iron,  was  chemically  pure.  The  manganese  alloys 
were  formed  from  a manganiferous  copper  of  ascer- 
tained constitution  produced  by  the  reduction  of 
the  mixed  oxides  of  copper  and  mangaaiese,  both 
vnt,.  T. 


being  pure,  in  a cupola,  which,  we  m.ay  remark, 
must  have  contained  a sensible  quantity  of  carbon 
and  of  other  bodies  if  the  cupola  fxiel  w.os  coke.  In 
the  phosphorus  experiments,  that  body  was  brought 
into  combination  either  in  the  state  of  a previously 
formed  rich  phosphuret  of  copper  or  one  of  tin. 
The  alloys  were  all  melted  in  plumbago  crucibles 
under  a covering  of  charcoal.  Analyses  of  the  alloys 
formed  showed  the  e.xtreme  difficulty  of  procuring, 
after  casting,  alloys  of  predetermined  constitution; 
in  some  cases  as  many  as  ninety  proof  pieces  were 
cast  before  one  was  obtained  having  the  assigned 
constitution  within  limits  of  one -tenth  per  cent. 
The  proof  bars  Avere  cast  in  a two  part,  nearly 
cylindrical,  cast-iron  ingot  mould,  weighing  about 
170  lbs.,  and  producing  a very  slightly  conical 
ingot,  with  an  enlargement  at  the  head,  of  about 
19  in.  long  by  about  2^  in.  diameter.  From  these 
cylindric  bars  for  testing,  provided  with  shoulders  to 
be  gripped  at  both  ends,  were  turned,  each  of  very 
nearly  ITO  in.  diameter,  by  10-50  in.  length  between 
the  shoulders. 

The  important  qtiestion,  first  entered  upon  by 
Dussausoi,  of  the  effects  of  pouring  alloys  such  as 
these  at  different  temperatures,  and  cooling  them  at 
different  rates,  was  inquired  into  with  a good  deal 
of  care.  They  determined  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  metals  at  the  moment  of  pouring  by  casting 
into  a known  weight  of  water  at  a known  tempera- 
ture, a given  weight  of  the  liquid  metal  whose  com- 
position was  assumed  known,  and  the  specific  heat 
of  its  constituents  also.  Then,  from  the  equation 
pi  («i— <) 

X — 1-  <1 

P c 

in  which  P*  is  the  weight  of  w.ater;  P,  th.at  of  the 
fluid  metal  cast  into  it;  t = the  temperature  of 
the  Avater  before,  and  that  after  the  casting  into 
it,  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  metal  Avas  calcu- 
lated. This  is,  in  fact,  the  “ method  of  jiiixture”  in 
which,  knowing  the  specific  heats,  we  can  find  the 
temperature,  or  vice  versa.  Though  this  equation 
did  not  afford  precise  results,  it  was,  however,  the 
only  method  practically  available,  and  the  results 
are  valuable  as  an  instalment  upon  an  almost  pre- 
viously untouched  matter  of  precise  inquiry. 

The  “ liquation  ” or  segregation  of  these  alloys 
was  ascertained  by  melting  10  kilos,  of  e.ach  alloy  in 
a plumb.ago  crucible,  permitting  the  liquid  metal  to 
cool  until  a crust  formed ; then  breaking  this  and 
pouring  out  from  the  surrounding  metallic  shell  the 
liquid  contents.  The  crucible  and  shell  Avere  then 
further  sloAvly  cooled ; and  if,  prior  to  complete 
solidification,  a further  segregation  took  place  from 
1 the  shell,  it  Avas  poured  out,  and  all  these  different 
{ alloys  were  submitted  to  analysis. 

The  experiments  made  upon  ordinary  gun-me‘al 
were  as  follows ; — 

Bronze  which  when  first  alloyed  contained — 

Tin.  Ct»pi>er. 

Metal  (originally), 10  10  + 89-;'0 

After  one  remelting,  conlainod 9.82  + 90' IS 

“ two  “ “ 9 40  + 90-00 

“ three  “ “ 9 10  + 9084 

“ lour  “ “ 8-52  -h  91-48 

75 
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As  regards  the  change  of  composition  due  to  re- 
peated melting,  the  tin  thus  continually  decreases  in 
relation  to  the  copper  by  oxidation  ; and  assuming, 
as  we  are  justified  in  doing,  that  some  of  the  oxide 
of  tin  is  involved  as  oxide,  if  not  combined  as  stick 
with  the  alloy,  the  actual  amount  of  metallic  tin 
present  in  each  case  is  less  than  that  assigned  by  the 
above  table — which,  as  deduced  from  analysis,  gives 
the  u'hole  of  the  tin  present  in  the  alloy,  in  whatso- 
ever state. 

The  experiments  made  in  the  segregation  {liqua- 
tion) of  the  ordinary  bronze  into  different  alloys  in 
slow  cooling  generally  agree  with  what  had  been 
already  indicated  by  Dcssausoi  and  JMallet.  The 
results  of  these  experiments  are,  that  ordinary 
bronze,  by  slow  cooling,  segregates  into  several 
different  alloys;  that  richest  in  copper  first.  Those 
subsequently  segregated,  the  authors  think,  have 
not  any  constant  constitution.  Finally,  there  is 
segregated  an  alloy  of  nearly  constant  constitution, 
which  approaches  to  that  of  18  per  cent,  of  tin  and 
82  of  copper. 

The  manganesiferous  alloys  they  concluded  to  be 
wholly  useless  for  gun  metal,  as  indeed  those  of 
nickel  and  of  iron  likewise,  though  in  certain  pro- 
portions they  present  very  high  coefficients  of  rup- 
ture. But  the  ready  oxidability  of  manganese  at 
high  temperatures  as  compared  with  copper  produces 
such  uncertainty  in  the  results  that,  independently 
of  their  expensive  character,  these  alloys  have  not 
come  into  use,  though  it  is  proved  that  manganese 
does  exalt  the  hardness  and  elasticity  of  bronze. 

As  to  nickel,  they  found  its  alloy  with  copper 
more  absorptive  of  oxygen  than  copper  itself,  and 
they  could  only  with  difficulty  obtain  some  sound 
test  bars,  containing  a low  percentage  of  nickel,  by 
ca.sting  the  alloy  in  a red-hot  ingot  mould.  It  is 
a remarkable  fact  that  nickel  in  large  proportions 
should  play  the  same  part  that  tin  does  when  either 
is  alloyed  with  copper,  in  causing  the  compound  to 
ab.sorb  oxygen  when  in  fusion  and  give  it  up  on 
consolidation.  Copper  with  20  per  cent,  or  more  of 
bell  metal  is  far  more  absorptive  of  oxygen  than 
copper  itself ; and  it  has  been  observed  that  when 
large  bells  are  cast  from  nearly  pure  copper  and  tin, 
they  are  always  more  or  less  full  of  microscopic 
vesicles,  whilst  a very  small  percentage  of  zinc  and 
of  lead  present  seems  to  prevent  this. 

In  the  ternary  alloys  of  bronze  with  nickel  the 
physical  effects  of  the  latter  metal  are  not  striking, 
and  the  results  as  to  tension  not  promising.  And, 
as  respects  bronze  with  iron,  these  results  are  not 
more  so,  resulting  from  the  far  more  rapid  oxid- 
ability of  iron  at  high  temperatures,  than  either  of 
the  other  two  metals  present. 

The  addition  of  minute  doses  of  zinc  to  ordinary 
bronze  (2  per  cent.)  they  found  augmented  the 
resistance  to  rupture  (by  reducing  involved  oxides), 
but  it  softens  the  alloy,  and  causes  it  to  lose  its 
elasticity  with  great  rapidity  when  j'.ear  the  elastic 
limit. 

The  beneficial  part  which  zinc  plays  is,  like  that 
of  phosphorus,  that  of  a deoxidant,  and  it  was 


simply  as  such  that  Montefiore-Levi  and  Kunzel 
first  proposed  to  themselves  to  employ  it.  Finding, 
however,  that  phosphorus  in  higher  proportions 
sensibly  hardened  as  well  as  increased  the  tenacity 
both  of  copper  and  of  bronze,  they  added  larger 
doses. 

In  remelting  old  bronze  there  is  much  difficulty  in 
detennining  analytically  the  proportion  of  oxides, 
or  of  oxygen,  mixed  up  or  combined  with  the  metal, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  the  more  oxide  was  thus 
enveloped  the  less  was  the  amount  of  segregation  in 
cooling;  also,  that  brassage — that  is,  stirring  about 
(as  in  “ poling”  copper)  a large  mass  of  old  bronze 
remelted,  and  without  charcoal  covering,  in  the  fur- 
nace with  a pole  of  wood  (generally  of  birch  un- 
seasoned)— has  but  slight  effect  in  eliminating  the 
oxide;  and  here  comes  in  for  the  first  time  the  appli- 
cation of  phosphorus.  By  its  introduction  in  ex- 
tremely feeble  proportion  indirect  evidence  is  afforded 
thaf.  oxygen  ts  involved  in  some  form  in  the  remelted 
bronze,  and  Montefiore-Levi  and  Kunzel  argue, 
that  it  exists  in  the  metal  not  as  occluded  oxygen, 
but  as  oxide  of  tin.  In  whatever  be  its  state,  the 
addition  of  a feeble  dose  of  phosphorus  appears  to 
remove  it,  if  not  completely,  yet  much  more  com- 
pletely than  any  amount  of  poling  (brassage) ; so 
that  whilst  the  elastic  and  rupturing  resistances  of 
old  bronze  containing  very  much  oxide  were  exalted 
from  3 to  8'5  per  cent,  by  brassage,  these  were 
increased  from  9 to  3C  per  cent,  respectively  by  the 
addition  of  only  about  as  much  phosphorus  as  elimi- 
nated the  oxygen  or  oxide. 

Shavings  of  old  bronze  were  melted,  ,and  a bar 
i thereof  cast  at  159.5°  C.  The  remaining  liquid 
bronze  was  stirred  with  a wooden  stick  (poled), 
and  a second  bar  cast  at  1608°  C.  The  remaining 
metal  was  deoxidized  with  phosphorus  and  a bar  then 
cast  at  1014°.  The  three  castings  were  thus  made  out 
of  the  same  crucible  and  in  the  same  manner  into 
three  iron  moulds.  The  results  were  as  follows : — 


• 

Nature  of  the  Bnmze. 

Absolute 

Resistiiuce. 

Elastic: 

Resistance. 

Lengthening 
until  Rupture. 

Diliiinutiun 
of  Section. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Old  hroMze.. 

1613 

1209 

2 

3-2 

Old  bronze,  poled. 
Old  bronze  deo.\i- 

1755 

1244 

2-8 

3 2 

dized  with  phos- 

phorus, 

2384 

1356 

6-8 

6-7 

Thus,  by  the  entire  reduction  the  old  bronze  has 
tripled  its  tenacity  and  considerably  augmented  its 
absolute  resistance. 

Having  so  far  succeeded  in  eliminating  the  oxides 
from  the  bronze,  the  inventors  showed  that,  by  the 
1 further  addition  of  from  O'l  to  5'2  of  phosph.orus 
to  the  bronze  alloy,  the  qualities  of  the  latter 
! become  more  and  more  changed,  the  colour  becomes 
I evener,  the  grain  or  fracture  finer,  and  the  elas- 
j ticity  and  resistance  to  strain  and  compression  are 
j considerably  increased ; it  attains  a great  fluidity 
I when  melted.  As  minute  quantities  of  carbon  alter 
I the  physical  properties  of  iron,  so  a minute  quantity  of 
I phosiihorus  so  changes  the  character  of  bronze  that 
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what  steel  is  to  wrought  iron,  phosphor  bronze  is  to 
ordinary  bronze. 

Phosphor  bronze  is  manufactured  commercially  by 
the  admixture  of  copper  phosphide  or  tin  phosphide, 
with  the  required  quantities  of  melted  copper  and 
tin.  The  smelting  furnaces  are  similar  to  those  used 
for  smelting  bronze  or  brass. 

'ITie  bronze  is  first  melted,  and  then  the  copper 
or  tin  phosphide  (by  preference  the  latter)  added, 
little  by  little,  with  much  stirring. 

This  phosphide,  Sn,,P,  containing  6 per  cent, 
phosphorus,  is  prepared  by  gently  heating  together 
phosphorus  and  spongy  tin  in  a tightly -closed 
crucible.  The  spongy  tin  is  prepared  by  precipitating 
a solution  of  tin  chloride  with  metallic  zinc.  The 
phosphorus  is  first  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cold 
crucible,  which  is  then  filled  up  with  moist  precipi- 
tated tin.  Heat  is  applied  until  fusion  takes  place, 
and  no  more  phosphorus  flame  appears.  On  cooling, 
the  tin  phosphide  is  found  in  large  crystals,  which 
have  a melting  point  much  above  that  of  pure  tin. 

The  qualities  of  phosphor  bronze  have  been  largely 
tested  and  tabulated  by  Montefiore  - Levi  and 
IvtiNZEL. 


Cast  Metal. 

Diminution  of 
Section  Before 
Rupture. 

Resistance  in  lbs.  per 
bquare  iuch. 

Elastic. 

Absolute. 

Per  Cent. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Pure  copper, 

3-30 

4-4000 

6-975 

Ordinary  gun  metal,  con- 

tttiiiing  9 parts  copper. 

1 part  tin. 

3-60 

12-800 

16-6.50 

Phosphor-bronze,* * 

8-40 

•20 -.500 

56  945 

4» 

1-.50 

24-700 

46-100 

U 

33-40 

1 <5-1 00 

44-448 

it 

3.53 

55-800 

74-9<i6 

it 

3-20 

55-200 

73-987 

It 

9-40 

40-.500 

63-6.53 

it 

31-30 

26-300 

54-060 

4t 

59-10 

-21-700 

50-1-20 

Phosphor  J 
bronze,  | 

L 

Krupp’s  cast  f 
steel  as  used  ■{ 
for  guns, 

Ordnance  f 
bronze,  | 


traction,  torsion,  or  flexion,  inferior  to  their  sup- 
posed absolute  power  of  resistance,  at  last  break, 
even  at  a much  less  strain  than  is  due  to  them, 
most  probably  owing  to  a change  of  their  molecular 
structure.  These  experiments  have  shown  that  the 
number  of  strains  of  tension,  deflection,  and  torsion, 
that  a metal  can  bear,  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
amount  of  force  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 
Professor  Spangenberg  found  that  a bar  of  phos- 
phor bronze  offered  an  immense  resistance  to  torsion. 
A bar  resisted  without  rupture — 

^ Tous  per  sq.  inch. 

3.871.. 'i00  bends  right  and  left  at  a strain  of  14 

; 1,990  900  “ “ “ 15 

1.. 590.000  “ “ “ 16 

Total,  7,4.58,400  bends  to  the  right,  and  the  same  to  the  left. 

Phosphor  bronze  alloys  containing  small  per- 
] centages  of  phosphorus  and  tin  are  very  malleable  ; 
they  acquire  by  hammering,  rolling,  or  drawing, 
great  strength,  toughness,  and  elasticity. 

, It  was  desirable  to  ascertain  the  resistance  of  the 
alloy  to  the  chemical  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
For  this  purpose,  on  the  22nd  of  last  April  two 
similar  sheets  of  copper  and  phosphor  bronze  were 
immersed  in  acid  water  of  10°  Baume  strength,  and 
at  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
On  the  28th  of  July  it  was  found  that  the  copper 
had  lost  4-1 5 per  cent.,  and  the  phosphor  bronze 
, only  2-3  per  cent. 

Phosphor  bronze  has  been  tested  by  Dr.  IvtiNZEL 
as  to  its  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  sea 
water.  In  a comparative  experiment  made  at 
Blankenberghe,  lasting  over  a period  of  six  months, 
between  the  best  English  copper  and  phosphor 
bronze,  the  following  results  were  arrived  at : — 


In  the  imperial  arsenal  at  Vienna  experiments 
were  made  by  General  Von  Uchatius,  gmng  the  fol- 
lowing results : — 


Absolute  Resistance. 

Point  of  Elasticity. 

stretch  in  ' 
Percentat^e. 

5660  kilos,  pi  r 

3800  kilos. 

per 

Per  Cent. 

1 

sq.  c.in.  or 

sq.  c.ni. 

or 

i-  1-6 

81,795  lbs.  per 

.54  91 5 lbs. 

per 

sq.  inch, 

sq  inch,  . 

J 

5000  kilns,  per 

lOuO  kilos. 

per 

j^q.  c.m.  or 

Kj.  c.m. 

or 

1-  11-0 

7‘2,2.58  lbs.  per 
sq.  inch, 

14,4.50  lbs. 

per 

sq.  inch, . 

J 

2200  kilos,  per 

385  kilns. 

per 

1 

sq.  c.ni.  or 

sq.  C.m, 

or 

1-  15-0 

31 ,792  lbs.  per 

6.56-2  lbs. 

per 

sq.  inch 

sq.  inch,  . 

J 

Thickness  of  the  Sheetn 
= 0*236  Inches. 

Weightbefore  Im- 
mersion in  Lbs. 

Weight  after  Iin- 
niersiou  in  Lbs. 

Loss  of  Weight. 

Sheet  ot  copper,.. 

71-4 

72-2 

In  L)is 

•2-2 

PerCenc. 

3-015 

Ditto  dit;o,  . . 

88-9 

86-2 

2-7 

3-100 

Sheet  of  plios-  ) 
phor  bronze,.,  j 

69-5 

68  75 

0 75 

. 1-123 

Sheet  of  |)hos- ) 
phor  bronze,..  ( 

114-3 

112-97 

1-33 

1-195 

It  was  formerly  believed,  and  this  opinion  has 
been  verified  by  the  Berlin  experiments,  that  both 
steel  and  iron,  after  being  repeatedly  subjected  to 

• The  composition  of  the  alloy  was  in  each  case  the  same, 
but  the  mode  of  preparation  was  moditied. 


The  loss  in  weight,  therefore,  due  to  the  oxidizing 
action  of  sea  water  during  the  six  months’  trial, 
averaged  for  the  English  copper  3’0o8  per  cent., 
while  that  of  the  phosphor  bronze  was  but  1-158 
per  cent. 

Several  governments  have  experimented  on  the 
use  of  the  alloy  for  making  cannons.  Without  any 
exception,  the  result  showed  a much  greater  resist- 
ing power  over  that  possessed  by  ordinary  bronze. 
The  following  instances  of  the  results  arrived  at  will 
be  of  general  interest. 

In  Belgium  the  ordinary  bronze  gun  burst  at  the 
second  shot,  with  a charge  of  1 kilo.  250  grms.  (2^ 
lbs.)  of  powder,  and  a cylindrical  projectile  weigh- 
ing 8 kilos.  518  grms.  (18j  lbs.).  The  phosphor 
bronze  gun  supported  this  charge  perfectly ; tlie 
normal  charge  was  500  grms.  (1  75th  lb.)  of  powder, 
and  3 kilos.  (6J  lbs.)  of  projectile. 
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In  France  the  ordinary  bronze  gun  burst  at  the 
second  shot,  with  a charge  of  1 kilo.  500  grms.  (3^  | 
lbs.)  of  powder,  and  13  kilos.  (35^  lbs.)  of  projectile, 
while  the  phosphor  bronze  gun  was  fired  five 
times  with  this  charge,  and  burst  at  the  second  shot 
with  1 kilo.  750  grams.  (S^  lbs.)  of  powder,  and  a pro- 
jectile of  20  kilos.  (44  lbs.),  owing  to  the  wedging  of 
this  in  the  barrel.  The  normal  charge  was  550  grms. 
(1|  lb.)  powder  and  a bomb  of  4 kilos.  (84  lbs.) 

In  Prussia  it  was  shown  in  firing  with  the  regu- 
lation charges,  and  diminishing,  at  each  50  shots, 
the  exterior  diameter  of  the  chamber,  that  the 
phosphor  bronze  cannons  only  changed  their  dimen- 
sions when  the  thickness  of  the  metal  was  below 
that  of  the  dimensions  of  a cannon  of  the  same 
calibre  made  of  steel. 

The  Belgian  government  has  adopted  the  phosphor 
bronze  for  small  arms  and  for  the  harness  buckles  of 
all  the  cavalry. 

Very  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  by  Major 
Ma.jendie  when  testing  phosphor  bronze  as  to  its 
liability  to  emit  sparks  when  subjected  to  friction. 
The  experiments  were  carried  out  in  one  of  the  work- 
shops of  the  royal  gunpowder  mills  at  Waltham  Ab- 
bey. A grindstone  of  9 inches  diameter  was  made 
to  revolve  very  rapidly,  so  that  any  point  on  the 
grinding  face  would  describe  a distance  of  2000  feet 
per  minute;  the  metal  was  then  pressed  against 
the  revolving  stone,  and  the  results  proved  that  the 
harder  descriptions  of  phosphor-bronze  emit  sparks 
less  readily  than  the  softer  examples,  and  much  less 
readily  than  ordinary  gun  metal  or  copper. 

Dr.  C.  Kunzel  found  as  the  results  of  experi- 
ments which  he  made  on  effects  of  friction  between 
various  substances,  that  the  heat  produced,  other  con- 
ditions being  equal,  is  in  proportion  to  the  hardness 
of  the  substances ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
greater  the  difference  in  the  hardness  of  two  sub- 
stances rubbing  against  each  other,  the  less  the 
heat  produced  by  the  friction,  and  that  the  harder  of 
the  two  heats  more  than  the  other.  If  friction  take 
place  between  glass  and  cork  the  amount  of  heat 
received  by  the  two  respectively  is  as  seven  to  one, 
and  between  bronze  and  cork,  four  to  one. 


For  durability  alone,  of  course,  bearings  should 
I be  of  metal  as  hard  as  that  of  the  arbors  which  they 
support,  but  considering  the  wear  of  the  latter  the 
former  should  be  as  soft  as  possible.  In  practice, 
however,  certain  precautions  are  to  be  observed ; 
the  bearing  must  not  cut  the  arbor,  and  it  must 
wear  as  little  as  possible ; it  should  not  get  hot  even 
when  lubrication  fails ; and,  lastly,  it  should  possess 
resistance  enough  to  bear  all  the  shocks  that  fall 
upon  it  without  being  deformed  or  broken.  The 
alloys  of  copper  and  tin  generally  in  use  are  rarely 
homogeneous,  with  the  exception  of  that  which 
contains  82  to  83  pai-ts  of  copper  to  17  or  18  of  tin. 
When  there  is  less  tin  in  the  composition  segrega- 
tion takes  place  during  cooling,  which  alters  the 
homogeneousness  of  the  alloy,  and  causes  the  cutting 
both  of  bearing  and  arbor.  When  an  alloy  of  copper 
and  tin  sets  slowly  the  first  part  consolidated  is  a 
very  soft  alloy,  not  containing  more  than  7 to  10 
per  cent,  of  tin ; this  forms,  as  it  were,  the  shell  of 
the  bearing,  while  the  hard  alloy,  containing  17  to 
18  parts  of  tin,  sets  afterwards  and  fills  up  the  pores 
of  the  shell.  When  a bearing  thus  formed  is  in 
work  the  soft  alloy  soon  gives  way,  and  the  hard 
grains  within  attack  the  arbor,  and  are  often  torn 
out  and  carried  away  when  grease  fails. 

A good  bearing  should  be  the  opposite  of  the 
above.  Its  shell  should  be  hard  and  durable,  and 
the  interior  filled  up  with  a softer  composition. 
This  result  is  obtained  by  fusing  a certain  propor- 
tion of  phosphor  bronze  together  with  another  alloy 
of  different  degree  of  fusibility,  so  as  to  produce  by 
cooling  two  given  alloys.  The  shell  is  then  almost 
entirely  formed  of  very  tough  and  hard  phosphor 
bronze,  and  the  interior  of  the  aforesaid  soft  alloy. 
The  bearing  may  then  be  con.sidered  to  consist  of  a 
series  of  layers  of  soft  metal,  enclosed  in  a casing 
of  metal  almost  as  hard  as  the  arbor  itself.  The 
microscope  I'eveals  this  disposition  very  plainly,  and 
if  one  of  these  bearings  be  carefully  submitted  to 
heat,  so  as  to  cause  the  soft  metal  to  run  off,  the 
rest  will  remain  in  the  form  of  a spongy  mass. 

I'he  following  table  shows  the  results  obtained 
with  various  axle  bearings : — 


Kind  of  Bearing. 

Composition  in  100  parts  Alloy. 

g 3 ^ 

.rrS  g 

Ill's  I 

a g « 

1 

u 

1 Kilo.  Bearing  Meta!  Runs. 

Cost  of  Rearing  Metal  i 
per  Waggon  with  4 
Bearings  per  lOU  | 
Kilometres.  | 

Names  of  Rjulroiuls  where 
Used. 

German 

Miles. 

Kilo- 

metres. 

Wear  per 
100  Kilo- 
metres for 
4 Bearings. 

Gun  Metal, 

83  copper,  17  tin, 

Marks. 

230 

260A 
29^  1 V(T 

‘joe  4 0 

12,052 

13,320 

9,104 

11,750 

57,223 

90,390 

99,900 

78,280 

88,145 

429,200 

Gi'ammes. 

llyoty 

14  0 4 
9 .T  3 

8.  Or. 

0-301 

0-230 

0-395 

0-331 

0-081 

Austrian  Railway. 
Grand  Central  Beige. 
Austrian  Railway. 
Niederschlesiscli-Miir- 
kische  Bahn. 
Grand  Central  Beige. 

White  Metal, 

k( 

Pliosphor  bronze, . . 

3 coj'per,  90  tin,  7 antimony, 
5 copper,  85  tin,  10  antimony, 

ITe  engines  of  II.M.S.  Sfinh  bailed  to  act  satisfac- 
torily while  the  crank  bearings  were  composed  of 
white  metid,  since  these  became  so  hot  under  the 
enormous  strain  and  friction  that  the  metal  under- 


went partial  fusion.  Hence  it  was  impossible  to 
drive  the  vessel  at  the  requisite  rate  through  the 
water,  and  so  far  this  otherwise  splendid  frigate  was 
a practical  failure.  But  phosphor  bronze  having 
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been  lately  substituted  for  the  brass  and  white 
metal,  the  be;irings  no  longer  run,  although  they 
may  suffer  some  abrasion;  and  under  the  altered 
circumstances  theShah  has  attained  her  expected  speed. 

Bell-metal. — The  standard  composition  of  bells 
is  about  78  of  copper  and  22  parts  of  tin,  the  latter 
being  sometimes  increased  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  by  oxidation.  Generally,  however,  the  founder 


takes — 

Copper, 77 

Tin, 21 

Anlimony, 2 


100 

Such  is  the  composition  of  ri/mhnls  and  tam-fanm, 
the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  8'815,  Admixture  of 
other  met:ils,  such  as  lead  and  zinc,  tend  to  injure 
the  quality  of  the  tone ; still,  as  by  their  use  the  manu- 
facture becomes  less  expensive,  it  is  customary  to 
employ  them. 

The  following  analysis  of  English  bell-metal  by 
Thomson  shows  the  composition : — 


Copper, 80'0 

Tin, 10-1 

Zinc, 5-6 

Lead, 4’3 


100-0 

Bells  constituted  of  an  alloy  into  which  20  to  22 
per  cent,  of  tin  enter,  are  better  and  more  sonorous 
than  such  as  have  the  above  composition.  Besides 
the  lead  and  zinc,  a quantity  of  antimony  and  bismuth 
are  sometimes  introduced,  in  order  to  give  a more 
crystalline  grain  to  the  metal,  but  also  with  the  view 
of  communicating  a certain  tone  to  the  bells. 

A certain  requisite  of  bell-metal  is  ready  fusibility, 
to  communicate  which  the  addition  of  some  metals, 
such  as  those  just  mentioned,  is  made.  It  rarely 
happens  that  new  materials  are  entirely  used  in  pre- 
paring the  bell-metal ; old  brasses  and  tins  are  worked 
in  large  quantities.  The  composition  of  these  should, 
however,  be  known,  so  that  the  mean  of  the  alloy 
may  be  such  as  will  yield  a bell  of  the  required  quality. 

The  moulds  in  which  the  metal  is  cast  are  con- 
structed in  much  the  same  way  as  those  of  cannon, 
and  the  furnace  employed  for  the  fusion  has  also  the 
same  form,  the  temperature  required,  however,  is  less 
elevateil.  In  the  preparation  of  the  alloy,  the  whole 
of  the  tin  is  not  put  in  <at  the  beginning,  about  one- 
third  being  reserved  for  addition  when  the  whole  of 
the  bath  is  in  perfect  fusion.  About  one-tenth  more 
than  the  weight  which  is  destined  for  the  bell  should 
be  submitted  to  the  furnace,  this  quantity  being  ex- 
pended in  wa.ste  and  scorification  during  the  process. 
'I'he  tongue  or  clapper  of  the  bell  is  lusually  of  iron, 
suspended  in  the  line  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  from 
a ring  in  the  head,  by  a thong  of  horse  leather  or  an 
iron  rod.  Its  length  ouglit  to  be  such  that  when 
swung  it  will  strike  the  bell  near  the  verge,  as  then 
the  sound  produced  is  much  greater  than  if  the  con- 
cussion took  place  further  u|). 

'I'he  bells  of  eloeks  and  tliose  in  domestic  use  have 
a somewhat  larger  proportion  of  zinc,  the  amount  of 
tin  being  to  the  same  extent  lessened. 


Estimation  of  Copper  in  Allots. — For  the  sake 
of  conciseness,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  alloy 
contains  copper,  zinc,  nickel,  tin,  and  lead,  in  order 
to  prevent  a repetition  of  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
About  30  gr.ains  of  the  alloy  in  filings,  or  else  cut 
into  thin  slips,  are  introduced  into  a glass  flask,  and 
treated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  till  the  whole  of 
the  metal  is  decomposed.  Some  difficulty  will  attend 
this,  unless  the  alloy  is  finely  divided  before  subject- 
ing it  to  the  acid.  When  the  whole  has  been  oxidized, 
the  excess  of  acid  is  to  be  expelled  by  evaporation, 
taking  care  that  nothing  be  lost  by  spirting.  Water 
must  be  added  in  sufficient  abundance  to  dissolve  the 
nitrates  of  copper,  zinc,  nickel,  and  lead  from  the 
insoluble  stannic  acid.  Heat  is  applied,  and  .after 
the  copper  is  dissolved  the  remaining  precipitate  is 
thrown  upon  a filter,  washed  well  with  water  to  re- 
move all  traces  of  the  accompanying  salts,  and  after- 
wards dried  in  the  water  bath,  ignited  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  weighed.  'Fhe  filtrate  from  the  tin, 
containing  the  nitrates  of  lead,  zinc,  nickel,  and 
copper,  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  in  excess,  and 
evaporated  till  the  liquid  is  concentrated.  Sulphate 
of  lead  is  thus  precipitated,  which  must  be  collected 
upon  a filter,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. 
In  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  sulphate  of  lead,  a 
precipitate  of  sulphide  of  copper  is  thrown  down  by 
transmitting  a current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
through  it.  This  precipitate  is  filtered  and  washed 
thoroughly,  then  dissolved  in  hot  weak  nitric 
acid  and  boiled  to  expel  all  traces  of  the  gas,  and 
then  filtered.  The  nitrate  of  cop[)er  solution 
is  precipitated  by  potassium  hydrate,  taking  care 
that  the  liquor  be  previously  diluted  and  raised 
neaily  to  the  boiling  point  at  the  time  of  pouring  in 
the  alkali.  'The  whole  is  further  heated  till  the  oxide 
of  copper  falls  in  the  form  of  a dense  black  powder. 
This,  which  is  the  anhydrous  protoxide,  is  filtered, 
and  subjected  to  a prolonged  washing  with  boiling 
distilled  water,  to  separate  the  last  traces  of  potassa. 
When  thoroughly  purified  it  is  dried,  ignited,  and 
weighed. 

'Fhe  solution  from  the  potassium  sulphide  is  boiled 
to  dispel  all  traces  of  the  gas.  Carbonate  of  soda  is 
added,  and  a precipitate  of  carbonate  of  nickel  and 
carbonate  of  zinc  falls.  This  is  collected,  washed, 
and  subsequently  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
solution  evaporated,  potassium  hydrate  added  in 
excess,  and  after  this  hydrocyanic  acid,  till  the 
precipitate  which  Avas  determined  is  redissolved. 
Finally,  potassium  sulphide  is  added  to  this  liquor 
to  precipitate  the  zinc  in  the  form  of  white  sulphide. 
iVfter  removing  the  latter  compound  and  washing  it 
thoroughly,  the  filtrate  and  washing-s  are  treated 
with  aqua  regia  and  evaporated,  to  decompose  the 
nickel  potassium  cyanide.  Finally,  by  adding  potas- 
sium hydrate  o.xide  of  nickel  is  precipitated,  and 
after  washing,  drying,  and  igniting,  is  weighed. 

Other  courses  may  be  pursued  in  the  analyses  of 
the  compound  metal  above  mentioned,  but  that  just 
described  will  answer  in  general  most  of  the  pur- 
! poses  of  the  manufacturer, 

I Volumetric  Method  of  Axgaying  Bra.is,  Bronze,  — 
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This  process,  devised  by  E.  0.  Brown  (Chemical 
Department,  Woolwich  Arsenal),  is  exceedingly  accu- 
rate. 10  grains  of  copper  are  dissolved  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  boiled  until  free  from 
nitrous  acid  ; it  is  then  diluted  with  about  an  ounce 
of  water,  and  carbonate  of  soda  added  until  a por- 
tion of  the  copper  is  precipitated.  Pure  acetic  acid 
is  then  added  in  excess,  and  the  solution  poured  into 
a flask  capable  of  holding  about  12  ounces.  About 
60  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  are  then  thrown 
into  the  flask,  and  sufficient  time  having  been  allowed 
for  the  crystals  to  dissolve,  a standard  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  (sodium  thiosulphate,  NagS^O^) 
is  added  until  the  greater  part  of  the  iodine  has  dis- 
appeared, which  is  indicated  by  "the  liquid  changing 
from  a brown  to  a yellow  colour.  A clear  solution 
of  starch  is  then  added,  and  the  addition  of  the  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  cautiously  continued  until  no  further 
effect  is  produced.  The  bleaching  effected  by  the 
last  jjortions  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  may  be  best 
seen  by  allowing  the  drops  to  fall  into  the  centre  of 
the  flask  whilst  the  liquid  is  in  motion,  when  streaks 
of  a lighter  colour  will  be  produced,  so  long  as 
any  iodine  remains.  The  quantity  of  iodine  em- 
ployed must  be  at  least  six  times  the  weight  of  the 
copper  to  be  determined,  and  it  must  be  free  from 
potassium  iodate.  The  acetic  acid  must  contain  no 
sulphurous  acid. 

The  solution  of  starch  should  be  made  by  boiling 
with  a large  quantity  of  water,  any  undissolved  por- 
tions allowed  to  subside,  and  the  clear  liquid  only 
used. 

Tlie  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  4000  grains  of  the  salt  in  2 gallons  of 
water.  It  is  standardized  by  means  of  electrotyped 
copper  by  the  above  process. 

Coloration  Test. — The  following  process  is  given  by 
Ure  for  the  determination  of  small  quantities  of 
copper.  This  method  depends  on  the  fact  that  the 
intensity  of  the  blue  colour  of  an  ammoniacal  solution 
of  cojjper  is  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  copper 
present. 

1.  A standard  coloration  test  solution  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  a known  weight  of  copper  (U'5  or  1 
grain)  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  adding  excess  of  ammonia, 
and  diluting  to  10,000  grains.  This  solution  is  kept 
in  a well-stoppered,  long,  glass,  graduated  bottle.  The 
ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  obtained  by  the 
decomposition  of  a given  weight  of  the  substance,  is 
transferred  to  a graduated  measure  of  the  same 
.shape  and  capacity,  and  water  added  until  the  tint 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  standard  coloration  test. 
The  percentage  of  copper  is  calculated  as  follows  : — 
10,000  grains  of  the  standard  coloration  test  con- 
tains 0-5  grain  copper;  the  solution  of  100  grains 
of  the  substance  required  dilution  to  8000  grains. 

10,000  : 8000  ; ; 0'5  : 0‘4  per  cent,  of  copper. 

2.  The  adaptation  of  this  method,  general!)' 
adopted  in  smelting  works  for  testing  slags,  is  as 
follows : — A series  of  standard  coloration  test  solu- 
tions of  copper  are  prepared  and  kept  in  a number 
of  colourless  square  or  round  glass  bottles,  of  exactly 


the  same  shape  and  capacity.  If  the  series  comprises 
ten  bottles,  the  first  bottle  may  contain  -j’^th  of  a 
grain  of  copper,  the  second  y'^jths,  and  so  on  to  the 
last,  of  1 grain.  From  50  to  100  grains  of  the 
powdered  slag  or  other  substance  are  treated  with 
nitric  or  nitro-liydrochloric  acid  until  decomposition 
is  effected.  In  some  cases  previous  fusion  with  car- 
bonate of  soda  may  be  necessary.  The  solution  is 
diluted  with  water,  excess  of  ammonia  added,  and 
filtered,  or  the  precipitate  allowed  to  settle,  and  the 
solution  decanted.  If  necessary,  the  precipitate 
obtained  by  ammonia  is  redissolved  in  acid  and  re- 
precipitated by  ammonia  ; and  if  the  filtrate  has  a 
blue  tint,  it  must  be  added  to  that  previously  ob- 
tained. The  whole  of  the  solution  is  then  diluted 
with  water  until  there  is  the  same  volume  of  solution 
as  in  one  of  the  test  bottles.  The  colour  is  then 
compared  with  the  coloration  test  bottles,  and  the 
one  it  corresponds  to  represents  the  amount  of  copper 
present  in  the  quantity  of  substance  operated  on. 
From  this  datum  the  percentage  of  copper  is  cal- 
culated. A more  rapid  mode  of  operating  is  to  make 
up  the  whole  body  of  the  ammoniacal  solution  con- 
taining the  precipitate  to  a known  volume,  which  is 
a multiple  of  the  amount  in  the  test  bottles,  and  after 
the  precij)itate  has  settled  to  take  a fractional  part  of 
this  in  a bottle  of  precisely  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
test  bottles. 

If  nickel  or  cobalt  be  present  the  copper  must 
first  be  separated  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
or  otherwise,  and  the  precipitate  redissolved  in  acid. 

COFFER  SALTS. — The  only  compounds  of  copper 
which  have  been  prepared  to  any  great  commercial 
value  are  the  acetate,  sulphate,  and  carbonate. 

Oxide  of  copper,  CuO,  chemically  termed  copper 
monoxide,  cupric  oxide,  or  black  oxide  of  copper, 
has  been  employed  to  some  extent  as  a pigment, 
and  is  known  as  powder  blue.  It  is,  however,  an 
unstable  colour,  and  consequently  not  much  used. 
It  may  be  prepared  in  various  ways  in  the  labora- 
tory. If  thin  plates  of  copper  be  heated  to  low 
redness  in  the  air,  their  surfaces  become  readily 
tarnished ; a yellow  colour,  changing  to  a violet,  is 
produced,  owing  to  tlie  formation  of  oxide  of  cop- 
jier.  Should  the  heat  be  continued  and  increased  to 
redness,  and  then  slackened,  a coating  of  oxide  of 
copper  will  be  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  black  scales, 
'riie  same  substance  is  obtained  by  heating  nitrate 
of  copper  to  redness  in  a crucible,  nitrous  acid  and 
oxygen  being  evolved.  Thus  obtained,  it  is  useless 
for  the  requirements  of  art  in  consequence  of  its 
colour,  which  is  black  or  brownish-black.  In  this 
state  it  is  powerfully  hygroscopic,  attracting  moisture 
from  the  air  with  avidity.  It  requires  the  highe.st 
temperature  of  a wind  furnace  to  fuse  it,  and  then 
it  parts  with  a certain  proportion  of  oxygen,  becom- 
ing a suboxide  of  the  metal.  Hydrogen  passed  over 
it  at  a red  heat  effects  a rapid  reduction,  and  metal 
results.  The  same  change  occurs  when  it  is  heated 
with  organic  substances  in  close  vessels.  IVhen 
fused  with  vitreous  matters,  such  as  glass,  it  dis- 
solves, and  communicates  to  the  mass  a blue  tint 
resembling  that  produced  by  oxide  of  cobalt.  It 
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was  thus  that  the  ancients,  long  before  cobalt  was 
known,  pr';j)ared  glass  of  a fine  azure  tint.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  black  oxide  of  copper  is  CT. 
Most  acids  dissolve  it,  forming  more  or  less  blue 
solutions,  from  whicii  potassium  hydrate  precipitates 
a bluish  hydrate.  Heated  to  the  boiling  point  it  is 
converted  into  a dark-brown  powder,  which  is  an- 
hydrous cupric  oxide,  this  hydrate  being  decomposed 
by  heat  even  in  presence  of  water.  Ammonia,  spar- 
ingly added,  likewise  throws  down  a similar  com- 
pound, which  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent, 
forming  a beautiful  violet-coloured  fluid.  The  car- 
bonates of  the  fixed  alkalies  occafsion  precipitates  in 
solution  of  oxide  of  copper ; but  the  most  character- 
istic is  the  peculiar  reddish-brown  which  it  yields 
with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  Its  chemical  sym- 
bol is  CuO,  and  its  atomic  or  equivalent  weight,  79‘4. 

When  the  oxide  of  copper  is  precipitated  from  its 
solutions  by  potassium  hydrate,  it  forms  a blue  com- 
pound of  CUII2O.2  or  C11O.II2O,  which  is  used  as  a 
pigment,  more  especially  by  paper-stainers.  Dumas 
gives  the  following  directions  for  its  preparation  : — 
Dissolve  G parts  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  3 parts 
of  chloride  of  calcium,  separately,  in  water;  then 
mix  both  liquids,  and  after  the  sulphate  of  lime  falls  to 
the  bottom,  decant  the  liquid  chloride  of  copper  into 
a third  vessel,  where  it  must  be  well  agitated  with  a 
cream  made  of  part  of  lime.  A greenish  pre- 
cipitate, consisting  of  a basic  chloride  of  copper, 
falls,  which  is  the  crude  compound  sought.  After 
collecting  and  washing  thoroughly,  it  is  ground  with 
one-fourth  part  each  of  hydrate  of  lime  and  pearl  ash, 
and  put  into  bottles.  It  is  customary  to  add  a quar- 
ter of  a part  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  half  a 
part  of  sulph.ate  of  copper,  when  packing,  to  enable 
it  to  retain  its  blue  colour.  If  left  exposed,  the 
bluish  tint  would  disappear,  and  a green  be  substi- 
tuted. Indeed,  the  hue  changes  to  this,  after  being 
applied  for  some  time,  so  that  it  is  not  used  to  any 
great  extent. 

IMien  5 jiarts  of  black  oxide  of  copper  and  4 parts 
of  copper  filings  are  heated  together  in  a closed 
crucible,  cuprous  oxide  (Cu^O,  red  o.xide  or  sub- 
oxide of  copper)  is  formed.  It  is  used  in  the  glass- 
house to  stain  glass  red.  The  colour  produced  is 
very  rich. 

All  compounds  of  copper  are  poisonous.  In  some 
cases  Pereira  says  that  small  doses  of  salts  of  copper 
give  relief  in  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and  for 
tliis  purpose  have  been  administered  under  the  title 
of  tunics,  aiillsixtsmoilics,  or  ultcmtives,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  malady ; but  when  taken  in  larger 
quantities  they  occasion  gastro-intestinal  inflamma- 
tion, and  disorder  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system.  When  death  ensues  from  these  causes  it  is 
saiil  to  be  produced  by  acute  puisonimj  htj  co>''ocr,  the 
sym])toms  of  which  ai’c  a cupreous  taste,  violent 
vomiting,  griping  pains,  cramj)S  in  the  legs  and 
thighs,  headache,  giddiness,  convulsions,  and  insen- 
sibility. 'I’lie  usual  antidote  for  cupreous  poisons  is 
albumen  or  white  of  egg;  but  gluten  or  milk  in 
large  quantities  will  serve  the  same  end.  An  insoluble 
albujuinous  compound  of  cuj)ric  oxide  is  formed. 
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which  must,  however,  be  removed  from  the  stomach 
immediately,  otherwise  the  poison  will  ultimately,  if 
in  sufficient  quantity,  prove  fatal. 

Preparations  of  copper  have  been  topically  applied 
with  considerable  benefit  to  the  patient.  They  act 
as  caustics,  irritants,  and  astringents. 

Among  the  salts  of  copper  the  carbonate  and  sul- 
phate are  the  only  ones  of  which  a description  will 
be  given  here.  For  Acetate  of  Copper  see  Aceuc 
Acid. 

Cardonate  of  Copper. — This  salt,  under  the  title 
of  verditer,  is  employed  in  considerable  quantities  as 
a pigment.  The  composition  is  not,  however,  a true 
carbonate,  but  a mixture  of  this  and  oxide  of  copper. 
The  mineral  azurite,  when  powdered,  gives  a very 
fine  blue  colour ; but  it  is  costly. 

Verditer  is  prepared  from  metallic  copper  and  its 
sulphate  by  the  following  process: — About  222  lbs. 
of  copper  are  mixed  intimately,  under  edge  stones, 
with  about  an  equal  weight  of  eommon  salt,  the 
powder  being  afterwards  made  into  a paste  with 
water.  225  lbs.  of  thin  sheet  copper,  cut  into  pieces 
1 inch  square,  are  agitated  in  a wooden  tank  or 
vessel  with  2 or  3 lbs.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
diluted  with  water,  to  remove  any  coatings  of  oxide 
or  otlier  impurities  which  might  prevent  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  metal  in  a subsequent  operation.  As 
soon  as  the  acid  has  acted  sufficiently  upon  the  sur- 
face it  is  decanted,  and  the  fragments  introduced 
into  barrels,  which  are  made  to  rotate  on  their  axes, 
and  thoroughly  washed  with  water.  Afterwards  the 
bits  of  metal  are  mixed  with  the  saline  paste  already 
mentioned,  and  deposited  in  layers  in  the  bottom  of 
what  is  called  the  oxidation  chest.  Here  the  metal, 
througli  the  agency  of  the  salts  which  absorb  oxygen, 
becomes  oxidized  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
surface  in  contact  with  the  air.  In  order,  therefore, 
that  the  transformation  may  be  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible, the  layers  should  not  be  over  thick  ; and  they 
ought  to  be  turned  over  on-ce  a week  to  present  a 
fresh  surface  to  the  atmosphere.  This  is  done  by 
turning  the  contents  of  the  chest  into  an  empty  one, 
and  transferring  the  matter  back  into  the  former 
again.  At  the  close  of  three  months  the  process  of 
oxidation  comes  to  an  end.  The  mass  is  now  turned 
over,  and  particles  of  metal  which  might  still  remain 
are  carefully  picked  out.  The  I’esidue  is  washed 
with  the  smallest  quantity  of  water  to  separate  the 
saline  matter,  and  then  filtered.  The  magma 
(scldam)  remaining  on  the  filter  is  next  transferred 
in  buckets  which  hold  about  30  lbs.  into  a large  tub, 
and  for  every  6 measures  introduced  12  lbs.  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  l-lOO,  are 
.added.  The  whole  is  then  well  commingled  and  left 
at  rest  for  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours.  The  effect 
of  this  is  to  produce  a soluble  chloride  of  copper, 
from  which  the  oxide  is  to  be  thrown  down  after- 
wards by  a solution  of  an  alkali.  This  is  prepared 
in  the  usual  way  with  caustic  lime,  and  the  propor- 
tion used  is  15  measures — specific  gravity  being 
1’142 — to  every  G pailfuls  of  the  .acidified  precipitate 
already  mentioned.  After  the  usu.al  time  for  stand- 
ing has  elapsed  the  mixture  is  transferred  quickly 
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into  the  tank  containing  the  alkali,  and  tlie  whole 
briskly  stirred  till  it  becomes  rather  consistent,  when 
it  is  left  to  repose  for  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours. 
The  precipitate  by  this  time  will  have  subsided. 
The  supernatant  fluid  is  siphoned,  and  the  blue  pre- 
cipitate repeatedly  washed  with  water,  and,  after 
the  settling  of  the  solid  matter,  decanted. 

When  all  traces  of  alkalinity  have  been  removed 
the  precipitate  is  thrown  into  filter-bags,  where  it  is 
freely  exposed  and  repeatedly  moistened,  and  finally 
allowed  to  drain.  After  this  the  matter  is  cut  into 
small  pieces  and  exposed  to  spontaneous  dessication 
in  the  air  till  it  becomes  thoroughly  dry.  The  latter 
may  be  conducted  in  a chamber,  but  the  tempera- 
ture should  not  exceed  78”  Fahr. 

If  the  several  operations  be  properly  conducted, 
and  the  final  exsiccation  thoroughly  performed,  a 
beautiful  product  results ; but  the  smallest  amount 
of  moisture,  if  retained,  tends  to  injure  the  colour, 
on  which  the  value  of  the  substance  almost  entirely 
depends. 

Another  variety  of  the  same  may  be  obtained  by 
agitating  chalk  with  a solution  of  nitrate  of  copper 
for  some  time ; double  decomposition  takes  place, 
and  carbonate  of  copper  precipitates.  When  it  has 
completely  subsided  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  lime 
is  decanted,  and  fresh  additions  of  water  made  after 
each  decantation  till  the  residue  is  sufficiently  puri- 
fied. The  colour  of  the  precipitate  when  dried  is 
greenish,  but  the  blue  shade  is  communicated  by 
mixing  with  it  8 or  10  per  cent,  of  fresh-burnt  lime. 
If  this  addition  be  made  while  the  compound  is  in  the 
pasty  state,  and  the  whole  well  triturated  for  some 
time,  a uniform  hue  is  produced. 

An  inferior  kind  of  verditer  is  prepared  by  mixing 
subsulphate  of  copper  and  chalk  together,  and  wash- 
ing as  above  described. 

The  composition  of  this  body  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  course  followed  in  its  manufacture; 
but  a good  article  approaches  to  the  annexed  results 
of  the  analyses  of  samples  of  verditer  : — 


Theory. 

Berzelius. 

Proust. 

Oxide  of  copper,. . . 

..  72-07 

. . 71-70 

. . 69-,5 

Cart)onic  acid,  . . . . 

..  19-82 

. . 19-73 

. . 25-0 

Water, 

..  8-11 

. . 8-.57 

. . 5-5 

100-00 

10000 

100-0 

Verditer  is  employed  to  a large  extent  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paints,  and  as  a substitute  for  verdigris. 

Sulphate  of  Copper. — Roman  vitriol,  Blue  vitriol, 
Blue  stone,  Cupric  sulphate  (CuS0^,.5Il20). — This  is 
the  most  important  of  the  salts  of  copper,  and  the 
one  which  is  manufactured  in  largest  quantities. 
Many  ways  are  known  for  preparing  it  in  the 
laboratory — such  as  exposing  pure  coj^per  in  thin 
sheets  to  the  joint  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  air ; treating  freshly  jmecipitated  oxide  of 
copper  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  or  boiling  the 
metal  with  either  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or 
the  acid  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  In 
all  three  a solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  obtained, 
from  which  the  salt  may  be  removed  in  well-defined 
rhomboidal  crystals  of  a fine  sapphire  blue  colour. 


They  are  liable  to  effloresce  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  owing  to  the  escape  of  water  of  crystallization. 
Four  parts  of  cold  and  two  parts  of  boiling  water  are 
required  for  their  solution.  In  crystallizing,  sulphate 
of  copper  takes  up  five  equivalents  of  water,  of  wliich 
four  may  be  expelled  at  212°  Fahr.,  but  the  expulsion 
of  the  last  requires  a temperature  of  400°  Fahr. 
Deprived  of  moisture,  the  salt  is  white;  in  this  state, 
on  account  of  its  hygroscopic  properties,  it  is  em- 
ployed as  a test  for  determining  the  presence  of 
water  in  some  spirituous  liquids,  such  as  alcohol,  &c. ; 
when  exposed  to  moist  air,  or  to  contact  with  aque- 
ous liquids,  it  re-assumes  its  usual  bluish  colour. 
At  a very  high  temperature  sulphuric  together  with 
sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen  are  expelled,  and  cupric 
oxide  is  left.  When  heated  in  close  vessels  with  an 
excess  of  charcoal,  reduction  takes  place,  sulphurous 
and  carbonic  acids  are  evolved,  and  metallic  copper 
remains.  Sulphate  of  copper  is  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  chloride  of  copper  being  formed 
and  sulphuric  acid  set  free.  Anhydrous  sulphate  of 
copper  is  represented  as  CuSO^. 

Besides  the  above  methods,  many  others  are  fol- 
lowed. Already,  when  describing  the  manufacture 
of  copper  from  its  ores,  occasion  has  offered  of 
showing  that,  by  calcining  the  pyritous  minerals  in 
contact  with  air,  the  suli^hur  and  copper  are  oxid- 
ized, so  as  to  give  rise  to  a sulphate  of  the  metal ; 
this  is  more  especially  the  case  if  nitrate,  or  any 
other  oxidizing  substance,  be  heated  with  the 
mineral,  for  then  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sulphur 
will  be  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  unites 
itself  with  the  oxide  and  forms  the  substance.  For 
extracting  it,  the  roasted  ore  is  thrown  into  a tank, 
and  a moderate  amount  of  water  added,  and  left  to 
digest  for  some  time,  during  which  those  portions 
of  the  ore  that  were  unaffected  in  the  furnace 
now  undergo  oxidation,  and  produce  sulphate  of 
copper.  The  liquor  after  being  drawn  off  is  evaj)- 
orated  to  the  crystallizing  point,  and  the  residue  left 
in  the  first  tank,  if  not  entirely  exhausted  of  its 
copper,  is  subjected  to  a second  roasting  with  a 
fresh  quantity  of  ore,  and  exhausted  with  water  as 
in  the  preceding  instance. 

A very  small  proportion  only  of  the  sulphate  of 
copper  manufactured  is  obtained  by  the  above  pro- 
cess, the  chief  bulk  being  prepared  by  acting  upon 
the  scales  which  are  separated  from  the  metal  when 
undergoing  the  process  of  lamination ; the  dipping 
liquor  of  the  coppersmith  is  also  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  details  of  the  manufacture  are  very 
simple : — A stout  wooden  vessel  lined  with  lead  is 
provided,  and  into  tlws  a certain  quantity  of  copper 
scales  and  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  introduced ; both  are 
agitated,  and  the  whole  left  till  the  solution  becomes 
saturated  with  the  sulphate  of  copper.  To  assist  the 
action  of  the  acid,  steam  is  blown  through  a lead 
pipe  passing  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 
When  the  acid  becomes  saturated,  the  liquor  is 
drawn  off  into  other  leaden  vessels,  arranged  in  a 
warm  room,  and  allowed  to  crystallize.  In  the  course 
of  five  or  six  days  a crop  will  be  obtained ; the 
mother-lye  is  decanted  and  added  to  fresh  liquor 
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that  is  ready  for  crystallization.  After  draining,  the 
crystals  are  dried  and  packed  for  sale;  sometimes 
they  are  packed  when  merely  drained  of  their 
moisture.  Jn  this  operation  all  the  scales  are  not 
dissolved — only  such  portions  as  have  undergone 
thorough  oxidation.  The  residuary  matter  remain- 
iTig  in  the  tank  after  the  action  of  the  acid  has 
ceased  is  washed  with  water,  dried,  and  sent  to  the 
furnace  with  blister  copper  to  be  refined. 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
process  on  the  large  scale.  5 cwts.  2 qrs.  by  weight 
of  copper  scivles  were  treated  with  685  lbs.  of  sul- 
phuric acid  of  T700  density,  water  being  added  in 
sullicient  quantity,  and  the  produce  was  5 cwts. 
2 qrs.  24  lbs.  of  crystals  of  sulphate,  together  with 
122  galls,  of  mother-liquor  of  Id 80  spec,  gray.,  and 
100  galls,  of  I'lOO  density.  By  operating  upon  a 
portion  of  those  liquors,  it  was  found  that  the  total 
■weight  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  produced  was 
ccpial  to  1240  lbs.,  and  that  for  their  production  only 
350  lbs.  of  the  scales  were  taken  up. 

In  another  instance,  7 cwts.  of  the  scales  were 
taken,  and  800  lbs.  of  strong  sulphuric  .acid  of 
specific  gravity  1'700  added  to  them,  together  with 
a sufficient  quantity  of  w.ater;  7 cw'ts.  1 qr.  14  lbs. 
weight  of  crj'sbdlized  sulphate  of  copper  were  ob- 
tiiined,  together  with  138  galls,  of  mother-liquor  of 
a specific  gravity  of  1'176,  .and  116  galls,  of  1'080 
gravity,  both  together  holding  825  lbs.  of  the  salt 
in  solution,  so  th.at  the  total  quantity  was  1651  lbs. 
of  salt,  leaving  2 cwts.  3 qrs.  18  lbs.  of  the  scales 
un.actod  upon. 

nie  dipping  liquor  of  the  brazier  is  also  used  as  a 
source  of  sulphate  of  copper ; but  the  product  which 
it  affords  is  not  of  good  quality,  owing  to  brasses 
and  other  alloys  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
acid,  and  of  course  sulphates  of  zinc,  iron,  and  other 
bases  being  present  as  impurities.  Occasionally,  this 
picUe  is  added  to  the  cupreous  liquor  obtained  by 
acting  upon  the  scales  with  vitriol,  and  the  whole 
crystollized;  the  product,  although  serviceable  in 
some  cases,  cannot,  however,  be  used  in  place  of 
pure  salt. 

Considerable  quantities  of  sulphate  of  copper  are 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  other  compounds, 
such  as  verditer,  acetate  of  copper,  Scheele'tt  green, 
&c.  It  h.as  likewise  been  found  serviceable  in  agri- 
culture for  the  purpose  of  steeping  the  seeds,  in 
order,  as  is  said,  to  prevent  thereby  the  ravages  of 
insects,  the  smut  and  other  an.alogous  blights  in  the 
crop;  but  the  inferior  kinds  are  token  for  this 
j)urj)ose.  It  has  also  been  employed  to  saturate 
wood  or  timber  as  a preventive  ag.ainst  the  dry  rot. 
It  is  also  very  largely  employed  as  a base  for 
several  of  the  green  find  blue  colours  applied  in 
calico  printing. 

The  method  of  .amalysis  which  is  followed  in 
determining  tlie  value  of  the  s.alts  of  copper  is 
similai  to  that  described  for  the  estimation  of  copper 
in  ores  or  alloys  of  the  metal. 

'I’lie  sulphate  of  copper  of  commerce  is  often  con- 
taminated with  sulphate  of  iron,  zinc,  or  m.agnesium. 

If  the  presence  of  iron  alone  be  suspected,  dissolve 
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the  crystals  in  water,  boil  for  some  time  with  nitric 
.acid,  and  then  add  excess  of  ammonia.  The  ammonia 
precipitates  at  first  both  the  iron  and  the  copper,  but 
the  latter  speedily  redissolves,  whilst  the  fenac  oxide  is 
left  as  insoluble  reddish  brown  flakes. 

If  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  magnesium  are  likewise 
present,  dissolve  a weighed  quantity  of  the  salt  in 
water,  acidify  strongly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  pass 
a current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  slowly  through 
the  acid  solution  until  it  smells  strongly  of  the  gas. 
A black  precipitate  of  copper  sulphide  is  produced  ; 
filter  rapidly,  and  wash  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
water.  The  sulphide  of  copper  is  then  dried,  and 
treated  in  a beaker  with  nitric  acid  until  the  sulphur 
is  separated.  The  solution  is  then  filtered,  and  the 
cupric  oxide  precipitated  with  potassium  hydrate  ; 
after  boiling  the  precipitate  is  collected,  dried,  and 
ignited. 

The  liquor  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  copper  is 
heated  till  all  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ceases, 
nitric  .acid  is  then  poured  on  it,  and  the  whole  boiled 
to  convert  the  iron  into  ferric  oxide ; the  acid  liquor 
is  then  neutralized  with  ammonia,  and  precipitated 
by  succinate  of  ammonium.  The  liquor  filtered  off 
is  then  heated  with  ammonium  sulphide,  which,  if 
zinc  be  present,  will  produce  white  precipitate.  The 
liquor  from  the  zinc  sulphide  is  then  supersatur.ated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  to  deconrpose  the  ammonium 
sulphide,  and  the  magnesia,  if  any,  preeijritoted  as 
bib.asic  phosphate  of  ammonium  and  magnesium  by 
me.ans  of  a solution  of  sodium  phosphate  and 
ammonia. 

DISINFECTANTS. — Z)c.<fr'?)/cctonte,  French;  dedn- 
fidrungK  - mittehi,  German  ; didnfettanti,  Italian.  — 
The  word  “ disinfectant,”  in  its  full  and  gener.al 
sense,  means  a substance  that  will  remove,  neutralise, 
or  destroy  that  which  is  noxious  to  animal  life. 
Antiseptics,  or  those  substances  which  prevent  the 
org.anic  matter  with  which  they  are  placed  in  contact 
from  entering  into  a state  of  putrefaction,  .are  also  to 
thiit  extent  disinfectants.  The  burning  of  bedding, 
&c.,  when  its  object  is  to  destroy  contagion,  is  dis- 
infection, since  the  hurtful  organic  matter  is  thus 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Disinfectants  may  be  divided  into — volatile,  in 
the  form  of  gas  or  vapour ; and  solid  or  liquid. 

Volatile  Didnfectants. — 1.  Substances  which,  like 
the  halogens,  appear  to  form  substitution  compounds 
— e.g.,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine. 

2.  Substances  which  probably  combine  chemi- 
cally, and  thus  destroy  contogion : — Sulphurous  acid, 
nitrous  acid,  fumes  of  otlier  acids. 

3.  Oxidizing  substances,  such  as  pure  air,  oxygen, 
ozone. 

4.  The  voliitile  oils,  &c.,  feeble  disinfectants,  sup- 
posed, however,  to  oxidize — Camphor,  the  oil  of  hops, 
rue,  rosemary,  chamomile,  &c. 

Licjuid  and  Solid  Didnfectants  and  Disin  fecting  Agen- 
cies.— 1.  All  soluble  chlorides,  p.articularly  those  of  the 
.alkaline  metols: — Calcium,  iron,  copper,  manganese, 
zinc,  aluminium,  mercury,  &c. 

2.  All  soluble  sulphates,  especially  sulph.atcs  of 
iron  and  aluminium. 
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3.  All  soluble  sulphites. 

4.  Some  acetates,  as  acetate  of  iron. 

5.  Some  nitrates,  as  nitrates  of  potassium  and 
sodium. 

C.  Certain  agents  which  appear  to  arrest  putre- 
faction, or  condense  certain  gases  without  either 
destruction  or  oxidation;  — Carbolic  acid,  salicylic 
acid,  tar  acids,  charcoal,  great  cold,  heat  suffi- 
cient to  dry  organic  substances,  but  not  to  char 
them. 

7.  Preservative  liquids  and  solutions.  Many  of 
these  act  by  coagulating  the  albumen  of  organized 
bodies.  Antiseptics,  alcohol,  solutions  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  common  salt,  and  saltpetre. 

8.  Destructive  agents.  Not  true  disinfectants , 
they  act  not  by  disinfection,  but  by  destruction ; — 
A dry  heat  of  200°  to  400°  Fahr. ; strong  acids  and 
strong  alkaline  solutions. 

9.  Agents  which  act  in  many  ways,  partly  by 
absorbing  moisture,  partly  by  condensing  gases,  and 
partly  by  a peculiar  action  on  organic  matter  analo- 
gous to  tanning.  These  are : — Dry  earths,  clays,  and 
the  natural  and  artificial  compounds  of  aluminium. 
■ — (Blyth,  Diet,  of  Hiigiene). 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  attained  the  knowledge 
of  antiseptics  at  a very  early  period — their  first 
attention  being  directed  to  the  disposal  of  the 
dead  in  such  a fashion  that  the  body  should  cease 
to  be  hurtful  or  annoying  to  the  living.  This  was 
doubtless  the  primary  idea  of  disinfection.  In 
embalming  the  body,  after  the  removal  of  the 
viscera,  was  washed  with  palm  oil  and  aromatic 
substances,  and  was  then  filled  up  with  powdered 
myrrh,  cassia,  and  other  perfumes ; after  this  it 
was  buried  in  natron  (soda)  for  seventy  days,  and, 
finally,  was  protected  from  atmospheric  action  by 
being  enveloped  in  gummed  cloth.  Or,  for  a 
cheajier  process,  the  intestines  were  filled  with 
what  Herodotus  termed  cedar  oil  (turpentine)  and 
the  body  salted  ; the  former  having  consumed  the 
flesh,  leaving  only  the  skin  and  bones,  was  then  re- 
moved. At  other  times,  it  is  stated,  the  corpse  was 
merely  treated  with  a cleansing  wash,  and  then 
steeped  in  soda.  Others,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Egyptian  mummies,  were  treated  with  asphalt  only, 
converting  the  body  into  one  black  mass. 

The  burning  of  bodies  was  another  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  animal  matter  liable  to  decomposition. 
The  ashes  were  generally  deposited  in  urns  ; hence 
the  little  niches  like  pigeon-holes,  forming  the 
columbaria  of  the  Homans,  for  the  reception  of  such 
vessels. 

As  organic  substances  which  arc  deprived  of  their 
water  do  not  decompose,  drying  was  also  adopted  at 
an  early  period,  both  amongst  the  Egyptians  and  in 
other  countries,  as  a means  of  stopping  eremacausis, 
/.c.,  the  slow  oxidation  of  organized  structures  ; and 
there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  this  formed  a part  of 
every  process  of  embalming.  The  preservation  of 
these  bodies  is  due  to  the  dryness  of  the  receptacles, 
as  well  as  to  the  art  of  the  embalmer. 

Washing  with  pure  water  to  remove  all  putrescent 
or  putrescible  matters  has  always  been,  and  must 


continue  to  be,  the  most  important  disinfectant, 
whenever  it  c.an  be  applied.  Hence  came  the  purifi- 
cation of  early  times.  This  was  undertaken  when- 
ever anything  noisome,  especially  a dead  body,  had 
been  touched.  The  Mosaic  command  on  such 
occasions  is  to  wash  the  clothes  of  the  infected 
person,  and  set  him  apart  as  unclean  until  the  morn- 
ing, or  longer  according  to  circumstances ; thus 
ablution  is  considered  insufficient — time  also  is 
needed.  This  is  not  a mere  symbolical  or  moral 
impurity  demanding  time,  even  after  the  cleansing, 
without  a physical  cause ; it  is  also  a kind  of  quaran- 
tine, established  in  jirivate,  perhaps  useful,  and  at 
least  incapable  of  doing  injury.  The  disinfection  of 
houses  was  the  work  of  the  Jewish  priests. 

The  soil  is  a very  valuable  disinfectant,  decompos- 
ing animal  matter  with  great  rapidity,  the  gases 
given  off  being,  when  sufficient  space  has  been 
allowed  for  the  remains,  absolutely  innocuous. 

Efficacious  as  the  soil  is  for  the  absorption  and 
gradual  destruction  of  bodies  buried  in  it,  it  has 
been  found  in  large  towns  that  the  amount  of  soil 
covering  the  dead  has  been  insufficient;  most  nations, 
therefore,  have  interred  their  dead  in  the  suburbs 
and  less  populous  localities. 

Dui'ing  the  last  few  years  the  process  of  burning 
the  dead  has  been  advocated,  and  cremation  has 
been  carried  out,  though  on  a very  limited  scale,  in 
some  continental  towns — the  dead  body  being  placed 
in  a furnace  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
and  completely  calcined  and  reduced  to  ashes. 

Embalming  has  been  resorted  to  in  Europe  from 
the  very  earliest  times,  and  with  great  success.  The 
remains  of  the  French  kings  disinterred  in  St.  Denis 
by  the  revolutionists  preserved  their  countenances,  it 
is  said,  perfectly  when  fir.st  uncovered  ; but  immedi- 
ately disintegrated  when  exposed  to  air.  Abundant 
instances  are  found  in  history  of  similar  preservation, 
although  the  particulars  of  the  processes  adopted  in 
the  middle  ages  are  even  less  known  than  the 
Egyptian  methods,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
appear  to  have  been  more  successful.  Sometimes 
the  preservation  is  effected  by  the  mere  action  of  a 
constant  current  of  air.  This  may  be  readily  be- 
lieved of  a warm  climate ; but  the  same  result  occurs 
at  Bonn,  in  the  vault  of  a chapel,  where  the  bodies 
of  the  monks  are  dried  up  and  shrivelled,  but  not 
decomposed.  No  means  whatever,  it  is  said,  are 
used  to  obtain  this  result,  further  than  placing  an 
open  coffin  containing  the  body  in  a dry  repository 
througli  which  the  wind  is  continually  blowing. 

Out  of  the  original  idea  of  purification  and  disin- 
fection many  ceremonies  have  arisen  ; such,  in  all 
probability,  are  lustrations,  and  all  those  in  which 
incense  is  used.  When  Ulysses  burnt  sulphur  to 
remove  the  infection  emanating  from  tlie  dead  bodies 
of  the  suitors,  he  retained  the  original  rite,  which 
had  not  lost  its  meaning  in  mere  antics.  When  the 
Roman  shepherds  burnt  sulphur  and  herbs  once  a 
year,  sacrificing  to  Pales,  and  adorning  their  folds 
with  wreaths,  part  of  the  original  process  of  disin- 
fection was  retained,  though  it  was  rapidly  degen- 
erating into  mummery.  The  perfumed  oils  put  on 
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tlie  bodies  of  the  dead  were  more  for  the  concealment 
of  the  eftiuvia  than  for  any  powerful  disinfectant 
quality  which  they  possessed. 

Closely  connected  with  the  decomposition  of 
animal  matter  is  fermentation  ; and  it  has  been  of 
late  years  thoroughly  established  that  bodies  or  circum- 
stances which  prevent  the  one  interrupt  the  other.  In 
the  manufacture  of  wine,  fermentation  maybe  checked 
by  the  use  of  some  oils,  such  as  turpentine,  as  well 
as  acids,  especially  carbolic,  sulphurous,  &c.  When 
fermentation  of  grape  juice  is  completed,  oxidation 
anil  the  formation  of  acetic  acid  commence,  or  com- 
I>lete  decay  sets  in.  To  prevent  this  the  ancients  em- 
ployed agents  of  various  kinds — sea- water,  turpentine 
or  resins,  caustic  lime  (either  from  common  lime- 
stone, marble,  or  shells),  gypsum,  aromatic  herbs 
and  spices,  gums,  &c.  The  vessels  were  also  some- 
times lined  with  pitch,  and  occasionally  powdered 
pitch  was  thrown  into  the  fermenting  juices.  Besides 
these  were  used  almonds,  raisins  steeped  in  must, 
parched  salt,  goats’  milk,  cedar  cones,  gall-nuts,  and 
blazing  pine-torches,  or  red-hot  irons  quenched  in 
the  liquid.  Salts  of  lead  were  also  in  request,  either 
to  alter  the  taste  or  to  prevent  decomposition,  and 
remove  impure  matter  and  clarify  the  wine.  In  some 
places  aloes  were  employed,  producing  a slight 
bitter,  like  that  of  the  well-hopped  Burton  ale  of 
the  present  day ; in  others  the  flavour — as  in  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  whisky — was  given  by  smoke. 

Although  the  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have  had  very 
accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  conditions  requisite  for 
the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  generally,  they 
proved  their  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  prevent- 
ing the  emanations  of  marshes  by  drying  them  up  ; 
of  shutting  out  certain  winds,  by  completely  stopping 
all  the  crevices  on  the  exposed  side  of  their  houses  ; 
whilst  they  also  fused  aromatic  herbs  and  kindled 
fires  in  the  streets  in  time  of  plague. 

Causes  of  Infection. — Infection  arises  from  ger- 
minating matter,  which,  coming  in  contact  with  that 
which  is  healthy  or  sound,  but  contains  the  con- 
stituents necessary  for  carrying  on  its  growth,  induces 
a continuation  of  the  decay. 

Animal  and  vegetable  matters  were  formerly 
supposed  to  decomjiose  spontaneously ; but  it  is 
now  known  that  in  no  case  can  either  putrefaction 
or  infection  occur  without  the  presence  of  living 
germs. 

Diseases  may  be  propagated,  be  it  granted,  by  con- 
tact with  infected  persons,  but  to  one  common  source 
all  must  in  the  first  instance  be  due,  viz.,  to  the 
jiresence  of  infectious  matter,  i.c.,  matter  capable  of 
propagating  disease. 

'I'here  is  much  dispute  as  to  the  origin  of  various 
diseases,  and  also  as  to  the  nature  and  manner  of 
their  infection  ; in  treating  of  disinfection  we  must 
only  aim  at  what  can  be  undoubtedly  accomplished, 
viz.,  the  method  of  preventing  or  destroying  what 
is  noxious  or  contagious  rather  than  considering 
whether  each  distinct  kind  of  decomposition  and 
each  specific  form  of  infectious  disea.se  are  the  re.sults 
of  vital  manifestation  of  special  germs  differing  in 
each  case,  or  whether  they  are  caused  by  the 


molecular  movements  of  organic  matter  in  peculiar 
states  of  decay. 

When  a co  mtry  is  badly  drained,  and  there  is  no 
outlet  for  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of 
plants  but  the  air,  it  often  happens  that  disease 
spreads  rapidly.  If  the  land  be  properly  drained, 
these  emanations  passing  through  the  soil  become 
disinfected,  and  a comparatively  healthy  atmosphere 
results.  Marshes  in  all  ages  have  been  unwholesome ; 
but  they  are  so  in  proportion  to  the  temperature  and 
the  state  of  vegetation.  A damp  climate  and  a moist 
soil,  such  as  those  of  Holland,  do  not  produce  dis- 
ease in  an  equal  degree  with  a similar  condition  in 
the  tropics,  where  decay  is  more  accelerated. 

Ponds,  and  such  collections  of  water  which  are 
too  shallow  to  prevent  rapid  decomposition,  and 
allow  the  sun’s  rays  to  enter  so  as  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  jdants  at  the  bottom,  become  fertile 
sources  of  disease.  They  can  only  be  disinfected 
entirely  by  destruction  of  the  vegetation. 

Masses  of  matter  in  a state  of  deiomposition  around 
a dwelling  may  easily  become  centres  of  contagion  ; 
and  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  these  is  to 
remove  them  immediately ; but  if  in  a dangerous 
condition,  to  disinfect  them  previously,  as  their 
removal  without  previous  disinfection  abundantly 
disseminates  the  noxious  matter. 

A still  atmosphere  induces  the  spread  of  infection, 
as  a whole  district  or  country  may  become  like  a 
closed  vessel,  rapidly  filling  up  with  impure  matters, 
and  pestilence  being  consequently  generated.  Hur- 
ricanes, it  is  well  known,  have  a powerful  tendency 
to  stop  the  progress  of  disease  (probably  by  chilling 
the  germs  and  rendering  them  inactive). 

Air  is  the  great  vehicle  for  conveying  organic 
matter,  and  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
a state  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  organic  matter 
did  not  exist,  and  the  recent  researches  of  Dr. 
Angus  Smith  on  air,  collected  in  various  rooms  and 
crowded  places,  prove  to  us  the  immense  importance 
of  good  ventilation.  Even  the  air  which  has  been 
breathed  by  healthy  persons  is  found  to  be  injurious 
if  allowed  to  collect;  but  when  emanating  from  tliose 
with  unhealthy  constitutions,  it  communicates  disease 
very  readily.  Its  first  action  is  on  the  nasal  organ, 
where  its  nature  generally  gives  notice  of  contiguous 
evil;  but  when  persons  are  accustomed  to  living  in 
impure  air,  habit  causes  them  to  be  insensible  to  its 
effects.  It  next  enters  the  lungs,  where  the  blood 
absorbs  it;  distemper  is  thereby  communicated  to 
the  most  vital  parts  in  a direct  manner. 

Dust  ami  Germ  Laden  .liV. — In  the  year  1808  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  communicated  to  tlie  Koyal  Society 
the  results  of  his  investigations  on  chemical  reactions 
produced  by  light.  In  these  researches  the  vapours 
of  volatile  liquids  were  subjected  to  the  action  of 
concentrated  sunlight,  or  to  the  concentrated  beam 
of  the  electric  liglit. 

'I’he  apparatus  employed  in  these  experiments 
consisted  of  an  experinientd  glass  tube,  about  3 
feet  long  and  3 inches  in  diameter.  Its  ends  were 
stopped  by  plates  of  glass.  The  tube  was  connected 
with  an  air-pump  and  exhausted  of  air.  Purified 
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air  was  then  allowed  to  bubble  slowly  through  a 
certain  volatile  liquid,  contained  in  a flask,  and  when 
charged  with  the  vapour  of  this  liquid  to  pass  into 
the  experimental  glass  tube.  A powerfully  con- 
verged beam  from  the  electric  light  was  tlien  passed 
into  the  tube,  and  the  vapour  therein  contained 
being  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  beam,  was 
precipitated  in  myriads  of  fine  particles. 

In  all  cases  where  the  amount  of  vapour  in  the 
experimental  tube  was  large,  the  decomposing  action 
was  very  rapid,  and  the  particles  constituting  the 
precipitated  cloud  were  so  large  in  size  as  to  whiten 
the  luminous  beam.  If,  however,  the  vapour  in 
the  experimental  tube  was  in  a highly  attenuated 
condition,  the  decomposing  action  of  the  beam  was 
very  slow,  and  the  cloud  particles  when  first  pre- 
cipitated were  infinitesimal  in  size.  Thus,  purified 
air,  charged  with  the  vapour  of  the  liquid  nitrite  of 
amyl,  was  passed  into  the  exhausted  experimental 
tube  until  it  was  completely  filled.  A convergent 
beam  from  the  electric  light  was  then  sent  into  the 
tube.  For  a moment  the  tube  was  optically  empty, 
nothing  whatever  was  to  be  seen  within  it ; but 
before  a second  had  elapsed  decomposition  took 
place,  and  a dense  cloud  of  particles  almost  instan- 
taneously was  precipitated  upon  the  beam.  So 
rapid  and  intense  was  this  precipitation,  that  the 
convergent  cone  of  light  which  a moment  before 
was  invisible  flashed  suddenly  forth  like  a solid 
luminous  spear.  In  an  exceedingly  short  time  the 
tube  was  filled  with  a dense  cloud,  which  reflected 
brilliantly  the  luminous  beam. 

The  experimental  tube  was  then  charged  with 
the  vapour  of  the  liquid  nitrite  of  amyl  in  a highly 
attenuated  condition.  The  convergent  beam  of 
light  was  passed  into  the  tube  as  before,  but  it 
required  some  minutes’  exposure  to  the  decompos- 
ing beam  before  the  action  became  manifest. 
Decomposition  then  commenced,  and  advanced 
slowly,  the  cloud  particles  precipitated  being  almost 
infinitesimal  in  size.  The  cloud  thus  formed  pre- 
sented the  most  delicate  appearance,  and  reflected  a 
deep  and  rich  blue  light,  equalling  the  finest  blue  of 
the  sky. 

In  this  manner  a large  number  of  vapours  were 
submitted  to  the  action  of  light  and  decomposed. 
Various  gases  were  used  instead  of  air  as  the 
vehicle  for  carrying  the  vapour,  proving  the  decom- 
position to  take  place  in  the  vapour  alone,  and 
not  to  any  interaction  between  the  vapour  and  its 
vehicle.  The  heat  rays  and  the  chemical  rays 
were  separated,  and  the  vapour  submitted  to  the 
action  of  each  proved  the  power  of  decomposition 
to  be  due  to  the  latter  and  not  to  the  former.  'With 
a proper  mixture  of  vapours  in  an  attenuated  con- 
dition, gorgeous  blue  clouds  were  produced,  which 
exhibited  all  the  phenomena  of  polarization  obtain- 
able from  the  light  of  the  .sky. 

The  ordinary  air  of  the  laboratory  in  which  these 
investigations  were  conducted,  although  invisible  in 
diffuse  d lylight,  was  found  loaded  with  floating  dust 
when  illuminated  by  a powerful  beam  of  light. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  investigation  Professor 


Tyndall  was  much  troubled  by  the  appearance  of 
this  floating  dust  in  his  experimental  tube.  For  no 
matter  what  precautions  were  taken  as  to  its  cleanli- 
ness, or  with  what  care  and  slowness  the  vapour- 
laden  air  was  admitted,  these  floating  dust  particles 
were  invariably  present,  the  condensed  beam  of 
light  passed  into  the  tube  instantly  revealing  them. 

It  was  of  importance,  therefore,  especially  when 
the  decomposing  action  was  slow  and  the  precipi- 
tated cloud  very  delicate  in  texture,  that  the  space 
containing  the  vapours  should  embrace  no  visible 
thing ; that  no  substance  capable  of  scattering  the 
light  in  the  slightest  degree  should  at  the  outset  be 
found  in  the  expeiimental  tube. 

With  a view  to  the  removal  of  this  floating 
matter  from  the  air,  the  following  series  of  experi- 
ments was  made  : — 

Before  the  air  entered  the  flask  containing  the 
liquid  whose  vapour  was  to  be  examined,  it  was 
thoroughly  dried  and  its  carbonic  acid  removed  by 
passing  it  in  succession  through  two  tubes ; one  of 
them  containing  fragments  of  glass  wetted  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  other  fragments  of 
marble  wetted  with  a strong  solution  of  caustic 
potash.  But  although  the  acid  will  destroy  all  the 
floating  matter  of  the  air  when  left  sufficiently  long 
in  contact  with  it,  it  is  incompetent  to  do  so  when 
the  air  is  carried  over  it,  even  with  exceeding  slow- 
ness. The  aspect  was  substantially  the  same  when 
the  air  was  permitted  to  bubble  through  the  liquid 
acid  and  through  the  solution  of  potash.  The  core 
of  the  bubble  does  not  touch  the  acid,  and  even  the 
dust  particles  which  come  into  contact  with  the 
acid  require  time  to  be  wetted  by  it. 

Thus,  successive  charges  of  air  were  admitted 
through  the  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  into  the 
exhausted  experimental  tube.  Prior  to  the  admis- 
sion of  air  the  tube  was  optically  empty ; it  con- 
tained nothing  competent  to  scatter  the  light. 
After  the  air  had  entered  the  tube  the  conical  track 
of  the  electric  beam  was  in  all  cases  clearly  revealed. 

After  trying  the  interception  of  the  floating 
matter  in  various  ways,  the  air  immediately  before 
entering  through  the  drying  apparatus  into  the 
exhausted  experimental  tube  was  permitted  to  pass 
over  the  top  of  a spirit  lamp  flame.  The  floating 
matter  no  longer  'appeared,  having  been  burnt  up 
by  the  flame.  It  was  therefore  of  organic  origin, 
for  if  it  had  been  inorganic  it  would  have  been 
incombustible. 

In  place  of  the  drying  apparatus  a small  platinum 
tube  which  could  be  heated  to  vivid  redness  was 
connected  with  the  experimental  tube.  The  tube 
also  contained  a roll  of  platinum  gauze,  which,  while 
it  permitted  the  air  to  pass  through  it,  insured  the 
practical  contact  of  the  dust  with  the  incandescent 
metal.  The  air  of  the  laboratory  was  permitted  to 
eirter  the  experimental  tube,  sometimes  through  the 
cold  and  sometimes  ihrough  the  heated  tube  of 
platinum.  The  rapidity  of  admission  was  also 
varied.  In  the  first  column  of  the  following  table 
the  quantity  of  air  operated  on  is  expressed  by  the 
number  of  inches  which  the  mercury  gauge  of  the 
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air-pump  sank  when  the  air  entered.  In  the  second 
column  tlie  condition  of  the  platinum  tube  is 
mentioned,  and  in  the  third  the  .state  of  the  ah' 
which  entered  the  experimental  tube. 

Quantity  of  Air.  State  of  Platinum  Tube.  State  of  Experimental  Tube. 

1.5  inches  ..  Cold  ..  full  of  particles. 

15  “ . . Red-hot  . . Optically  eniptj’. 

The  phrase  “ optically  empty  ” shows  that  when 
the  conditions  of  perfect  combinstion  were  present 
the  floatin"  matter  totally  disappeared.  It  was 
wholly  burnt  up,  leaving  no  sensible  residue.  The 
experiment  was  repeated  many  times  with  the  same 
invariable  result. 

In  a cylindrical  beam,  which  powerfully  illumi- 
nated the  dust  of  the  laboratory,  was  placed  an 
ignited  spirit  lamp.  Mingling  with  tlie  flame  and 
round  its  rim  were  seen  wreaths  of  darkness  re- 
sembling an  intensely  bliick  smoke.  On  lowering 
the  flame  below  the  beam  the  same  dark  masses 
stormed  upwards.  'Fhey  were  at  times  blacker  than 
the  blackest  smoke  from  the  funnel  of  a steamer ; 
and  their  resemblance  to  smoke  was  so  perfect  as  to 
lead  the  most  practised  observer  to  conclude  that 
the  apparently  pure  flame  of  the  alcohol  lamp  re- 
quired but  a beam  of  sufficient  intensity  to  reveal 
it«  clouds  of  liberated  carbon. 

I?ut  is  the  blackness  smoke  ? This  question  pre- 
sented itself  in  a moment.  A red-hot  poker  was 
placed  underneath  the  beam,  and  from  it  the  black 
wreaths  also  ascended.  A large  hydrogen  flame 
was  next  employed,  and  it  produced  those  whirling 
m.asses  of  darkness  far  more  copiously  than  either 
the  spirit  flame  or  poker.  Smoke  was  therefore  out 
of  the  question. 

W hat  then  was  the  blackness  ? It  was  simply 
that  of  stellar  space  ; that  is  to  .say.  blackness  result- 
ing from  the  absence  from  the'  track  of  the  beam  of 
all  matter  competent  to  scatter  its  light.  When  the 
flame  was  placed  below  the  beam  the  floating  matter 
was  de.stroyed  in  situ ; and  the  air,  freed  from  this 
matter,  rose  into  tlie  beam,  jostled  aside  the  illumi- 
nated particles,  and  substituted  for  their  light  the 
darkness  due  to  its  own  perfect  transparency. 
Nothing  could  more  forcibly  illustrate  the  invisi- 
bility of  the  agent  which  renders  all  things  visible. 
The  beam  crossed,  umseen.  the  black  chasm  formed 
by  the  transparent  air,  while  at  both  sides  of  the  gap 
the  thick-strewn  particles  shone  out  like  a luminous 
solid  under  the  powerful  illumination. 

Oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  so 
prepared  as  to  exclude  all  floating  particles,  produce 
the  darkness  when  poured  or  blown  into  the  beam. 
Coal  gas  does  the  same.  An  ordinary  glass  shade 
j)laced  in  the  air  with  its  mouth  downwards  permits 
the  track  of  the  beam  to  be  seen  crossing  it.  Eet 
coal  gas  or  hydrogen  enter  the  .shade  by  a tube 
reaching  to  its  top,  the  gas  gradually  fills  the  shade 
from  the  top  downwards.  .\s  soon  as  it  occupies 
the  space  crossed  by  the  beam  the  luminous  track  is 
instantly  abolished,  l.ifting  the  shade  so  as  to  bring 
the  common  boundarj’  of  the  gas  and  air  above  the 
beam  the  track  flashes  forth.  After  the  shade  is 


full,  if  it  be  inverted  the  gas  passes  upwards  like  a 
black  smoke  among  the  illuminated  particles. 

If  the  nozzle  of  an  ordinaiy  pair  of  bellows  be 
filled  with  cotton  wool,  not  too  tightly  packed,  the 
air  urged  through  the  wool  is  filtered  of  its  floating 
matter,  and  it  then  forms  a clean  band  of  darkness 
in  the  illuminated  dust. 

A large  and  compact  mass  of  cotton  wool  tied 
around  the  entry  of  the  experimental  tube  was  found 
competent  to  hold  back  the  floating  matter.  A glass 
tube  of  small  bore,  plugged  with  cotton  wool  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows,  proved  to 
be  a perfect  filter  of  the  du.st-laden  air.  Being  con- 
venient in  application  and  form,  it  was  adopted  and 
used  as  the  du.st  filter  throughout  the  investigations 
on  the  cliemical  reactions  produced  by  light. 

The  above  experiments,  though  at  first  looked 
upon  by  practical  men  as  interesting  only  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  have  since  borne  much  fruit, 
and  have  cleared  the  way  for  a complete  conception 
of  the  relations  of  the  floating  matter  in  the  air  to 
the  various  phenomena  of  putrefaction  and  infection. 
Dr.  Tyndall  had  tliis  end  fully  in  his  mind,  for  in 
a discourse  on  the  subject  he  proceeds: — 

“But  what,  you  may  ask,  is  the  practical  good  of 
these  curiosities?  And  if  you  so  ask,  my  object  is  in 
some  senses  gained,  for  I intended  to  provoke  this 
question.  I confess  that  if  we  exclude  the  interest 
attached  to  the  observation  of  new  facts,  and  the 
enhancement  of  that  interest  through  the  knowledge 
that  by-and-by  the  facts  will  become  the  exponents  of 
laws,  these  curiosities  are  in  themselves  worth  nothing. 
They  will  not  enable  us  to  add  to  our  stock  of  food, 
or  drink,  or  clothes,  or  jewellery.  But  though  thus 
shorn  of  all  usefulness  in  themselves,  they  may,  by 
leading  the  mind  into  places  which  it  would  not 
otherwise  have  entered,  become  the  antecedents  of 
practical  consequences.  In  looking,  for  example,  at 
this  illuminated  dust,  we  may  ask  ourselves  what  it 
is.  How  does  it  act.  not  upon  a beam  of  light,  but 
upon  our  own  lungs  and  stomachs?  The  question 
at  once  assumes  a practical  character.  M'e  find  on 
examination  that  this  dust  is  organic  matter — in  part 
living,  in  part  dead.  There  are  among  it  particles  of 
ground  straw,  torn  rags,  smoke,  the  pollen  of  flowers, 
the  spores  of  fungi,  and  the  germs  of  other  things. 

“The  air  of  our  London  rooms  is  loaded  with  this 
organic  dust,  nor  is  the  country  air  free  from  its 
pollution.  However  ordinary  daylight  may  permit 
it  to  disguise  itself,  a sufficiently  poweHul  beam 
causes  the  air  in  which  the  dust  is  suspended  to 
appear  as  a semi-solid  rather  than  as  a gas.  Nobody 
could,  in  the  first  instance,  without  repugnance  place 
the  mouth  at  the  illuminated  focus  of  the  electric 
beam  and  iidiale  the  elirt  revealed  there.  Nor  is  the 
disgust  abolished  by  the  reflection  that,  although  we 
do  not  see  the  nastiness,  we  are  churning  it  in  our 
lungs  every  hour  and  minute  of  our  lives.  Tliere  is 
no  respite  to  this  contact  with  dirt;  and  the  wonder 
is.  not  that  we  should  from  time  to  tijiie  suffer  from 
its  presence,  but  that  so  small  a portion  of  it  would 
apjiear  to  be  deadly  to  man.” 

And  what  is  this  portion?  It  was  some  time  ago 
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the  current  belief  that  epidemic  diseases  generally 
were  propagated  by  a kind  of  malaria,  which  consisted 
of  organic  matter  in  a state  of  motor-decai/ ; that  when 
such  matter  was  taken  into  the  body  through  the 
lungs  or  skin,  it  had  the  power  of  spreading  there 
the  destroying  proce.ss  which  had  attacked  itself. 
Such  a spreading  power  was  visibly  exerted  in  the 
case  of  yeast.  A little  leaven  was  seen  to  leaven  the 
whole  lump,  a mere  speck  of  matter  in  this  supposed 
state  of  decomposition  being  apparently  competent 
to  propagate  indefinitely  its  own  decay.  Why  should 
not  a bit  of  rotten  malaria  work  in  a similar  manner 
within  the  human  frame ‘i*  In  1836  a very  wonder- 
ful reply  was  given  to  this  question.  In  that  year 
Cagniard  de  la  Tour  discovered  the  yeas-t  plant,  a 
living  organism,  which  when  placed  in  a proper 
medium  feeds,  grows,  and  reproduces  itself,  and  in 
this  way  carries  on  the  process  which  we  name  fer- 
mentation. Fermentation  was  thus  proved  to  be  a 
product  of  life  instead  of  a process  of  decay. 

Schwann,  of  Berlin,  discovered  the  yeast  plant  in- 
dependently; and  in  February,  1837,  he  also  an- 
nounced the  important  result,  that  when  a decoction 
of  meat  is  effectually  screened  from  ordinary  air,  and 
supplied  solely  with  calcined  air,  putrefaction  never 
sets  in.  Putrefaction,  therefore,  he  affirmed  to  be 
caused  by  something  derived  from  the  air,  which 
something  could  be  destroyed  by  a sufficiently  high 
temperature.  The  experiments  of  Schwann  were 
repeated  and  confirmed  by  Helmholtz,  Ure,  and 
Pasteur.  But  as  regards  fermentation,  the  minds 
of  chemists,  influenced  probably  by  the  great  authority 
of  Gay-Lussac,  who  ascribed  putrefaction  to  the 
action  of  oxygen,  fell  back  upon  the  old  notion  of 
matter  in  a state  of  decay.  It  was  not  the  living 
yeast  plant,  but  the  dead  or  dying  parts  of  it,  which, 
assailed  by  oxygen,  produced  the  fermentation. 
This  notion  was  finally  exploded  by  Pasteur.  He 
jjroved  that  the  so-called  “ ferments  ” are  not  such ; 
that  the  true  ferments  are  organized  beings  which 
find  in  the  reputed  ferments  their  necessary  food. 

In  a recent  communication  to  the  Royal  Society, 
on  the  optical  condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  its 
bearings  on  putrefaction  and  infection.  Professor 
Tyndall  has  shown  that  organic  infusions  of  all 
kinds,  when  properly  prepared,  may  be  exposed  to 
ordinary  air  for  any  length  of  time,  and  yet  be  pre- 
served pure  and  free  from  putrefaction,  the  only 
condition  necessary  being  the  removal  of  the  float- 
ing matter. 

For  this  purpose  a number  of  cases  or  chambers 
were  constructed,  each  with  a glass  front,  its  top, 
bottom,  back,  and  sides  being  of  wood.  At  the 
back  a little  door  is  constructed  to  open  and  close 
on  hinges,  while  into  the  sides  are  inserted  two 
panes  of  glass  facing  each  other.  The  top  of  the 
case  is  perforated  by  two  apertures,  into  which  is 
inserted  air-tight  two  narrow  glass  tubes,  intended 
to  connect  the  interior  space  with  the  atmosphere. 
The  tubes  are  bent  several  times  up  and  down  so  as 
to  intercept  and  retain  the  particles  carried  by  such 
feeble  currents  as  changes  of  temperature  might 
cause  to  set  in  between  the  outer  and  inner  air.  j 


Into  one  or  more  rows  of  holes,  pierced  in  the 
bottom  of  the  case,  is  fixed  air-tight  large  test 
tubes,  intem’.ed  to  contain  the  liquid  to  be  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  moteless  air.  The  tubes  thus 
inserted  in  a single  case  varied  from  three  to  twelve 
in  number. 

The  interior  of  the  case  was  coated  with  glycerine, 
and  every  part  closed  air-tight  excepting  the  ends  of 
the  bent  glass  tubes.  A powerful  concentrated 
beam  of  light  passed  into  the  case  through  the  side 
window  showed  the  air  within  to  be  laden  with  float- 
ing matter.  The  case  was  then  allowed  to  remain 
perfectly  quiet  for  three  days,  when  it  was  again 
examined  by  the  concentrated  beam,  and  was  found 
to  be  optically  empty.  Thus  three  days  of  quietude 
had  sufficed  to  cause  all  the  floating  matter  to  be 
deposited  on  the  top,  sides,  and  bottom  of  the  case, 
where  it  was  held  fast  by  the  coating  of  glycerine. 

A strong  and  clear  organic  infusion  was  then 
introduced  (through  a pipette  inserted  air-tight 
through  the  top  of  the  case)  into  the  test  tubes,  and 
boiled  for  five  minutes  in  a bath  of  oil.  They  were 
then  abandoned  to  the  action  of  the  moteless  air, 
maintained  at  a temperature  of  from  60”  to  80° 
Fahr. ; at  the  same  time  the  same  infusion,  placed 
in  similar  test  tubes,  and  boiled  for  five  minutes  in 
the  oil  bath,  were  exposed  to  the  ordinary  mote- 
laden  air  of  the  laboratory,  kept  at  the  same  tem- 
perature as  that  in  the  closed  case.  After  two  or 
three  days  all  the  infusions  exposed  to  the  ordinary 
mote-laden  air  had  fallen  into  a state  of  putrefaction, 
were  very  turbid,  and  swarming  with  life ; while  the 
infusion  exposed  in  the  closed  case  to  the  action  of 
the  moteless  air,  remained  as  pure  and  clear  as  the 
day  it  was  introduced.  In  this  pure  and  clear  con- 
dition the  infusion  remained  for  a period  of  nearly 
five  months,  when  the  door  at  the  back  of  the  case 
was  opened,  and  the  mote-laden  air  being  thus  ad- 
mitted, sufficed  in  three  days  to  render  the  infusion 
turbid  with  putrefaction  and  rottenness. 

In  this  manner  infusions  of  a number  of  animal 
and  vegetable  substances,  consisting  of  hay.  turnips, 
tea,  coffee,  hops,  malt,  beef,  mutton,  pork,  hare, 
rabbit,  kidney,  liver,  fowl,  pheasant,  grouse,  had- 
dock, sole,  mullet,  salmon,  eod,  turbot,  herring, 
whiting,  eel,  oysters,  urine,  «&c.,  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  air  cleansed  of  its  floating 
matter  by  self-subsidence,  for  a lengthened  period 
of  time.  In  every  case  the  infusions  have  remained 
perfectly  clear  and  unaffected,  while  the  same  in- 
fusion exposed  to  air  containing  the  floating  matter, 
were  invariably  smitten  with  putrefaction  in  two  or 
three  days. 

In  a similar  manner  various  infusions  have  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  air  freed  of  its  floating  mat- 
ter by  filtration  through  cotton  wool,  to  air  cleansed 
by  its  passage  through  the  red-hot  platinum  tube, 
and  to  a vacuum ; and  in  every  case  they  have 
remained  perfectly  clear  and  unaffected. 

The  sole  condition  necessary  to  cause  these  long 
dormant  infusions  to  swarm  with  active  life,  is  the 
access  of  the  floating  matter  of  the  air.  After  having 
remained  for  months  as  pellucid  as  distilled  water. 
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the  opening  of  the  back  door  of  the  protecting  cases, 
and  the  consequent  admission  of  the  floating  matter, 
in  three  days  rendered  the  infusions  putrid  and  full 
of  life. 

Infusions  of  various  kinds  contained  in  1.39  glass 
flasks,  with  necks  drawn  out  and  narrowed,  were 
boiled  for  five  minutes  and  hermetically  sealed  while 
boiling.  The  infusions  thus  prepared  retain  to  this 
hour  the  clearness  and  colour  which  they  sliowed  on 
the  day  they  were  boiled,  while  specimens  exposed 
to  the  laboratory  air  have  long  ago  fallen  into  utter 
rottenness. 

Experiments  were  conducted  with  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  the  germs  in  the  atmosphere.  A 
tray  of  100  tubes,  cemtaining  hay,  turnip,  and  beef, 
were  exposed  to  the  ordinary  air,  and  from  the  irre- 
gular manner  in  wliich  the  tubes  were  infected,  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  as  regards  quantity  the  distri- 
bution of  the  germs  in  the  air  is  not  uniform,  but 
that  they  flojit  through  the  air  in  groups  or  clouds, 
w'ith  space  more  sparsely  filled  between  them. 

Side  by  side  with  these  researches  and  discoveries, 
and  fortified  by  them  and  others,  has  run  the  (jerm 
theorij  of  epidemic  disease.  The  notion  was  expressed 
by  Kihcheu,  and  favoured  by  Linn.el'S,  that  epidemic 
diseases  are  due  to  germs  which  float  in  the  atmos- 
phere, enter  the  body,  and  produce  disturbance  by 
the  development  within  the  body  of  parasitic  life. 
The  strength  of  this  theory  consists  in  the  perfect 
])arallelism  of  the  phenomena  of  contagious  disease 
with  those  of  life.  As  a planted  acorn  gives  birth  to 
an  oak  competent  to  produce  a whole  crop  of  acorns, 
eacli  gifted  with  the  power  of  reproducing  its  parent 
tree;  and  as  thus  from  a single  seedling  a whole 
forest  may  spring:  so,  it  is  urged,  these  epidemic 
diseases  literally  plant  their  seeds,  grow,  and  shake 
abroad  new  germs,  which,  meeting  in  the  human 
body  their  proper  food  and  temperature,  finally  hike 
possession  of  whole  ])opulations.  Thus  Asiatic 
cholera,  beginning  in  a small  way  in  the  Delta  of  the 
flanges,  contrived  in  seventeen  years  to  spread  itself 
over  nearly  the  whole  habitable  world.  The  develop- 
ment from  an  infinitesimal  speck  of  the  virus  of  small- 
fiox  of  a crop  of  pustules,  each  charged  with  the 
original  poison,  is  another  illustration.  The  reap- 
pearance of  the  scourge,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Dren/l- 
vowjht  at  Greenwich,  reported  on  so  ably  by  Dr. 
Hl’DI)  Jind  Mr.  Husk,  received  a satisfactory  explan- 
ation from  the  theory  which  ascribes  it  to  the  linger- 
ing of  germs  about  the  infected  place. 

Hut  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  important 
illustration  of  this  filtering  process  is  furnished  by 
tlie  human  breath.  If  the  ordinary  air  from  the 
lungs  be  driven  through  a glass  tube  across  the  elec- 
tric beam,  the  condensation  of  the  aqueous  vapour 
of  tlie  breath  is  shown  by  tlie  formation  of  a luminous 
white  cloud  of  delicate  texture.  It  is  necessary  to 
abolish  this  cloud,  and  this  may  be  done  by  drying  the 
breath  previous  to  its  entering  into  the  beam;  or, 
still  more  simply,  by  warming  tJie  gla.ss  tube.  When 
tliis  is  done  the  luminous  track  of  the  beam  is  for  a 
time  uninterrupted.  The  breatli  impresses  upon  the 
floating  matter  a tr.ansverse  motion,  the  dust  from 

the  lungs  making  good  the  particles  displaced.  But 
after  some  time  an  obscure  disc  appears  upon  the 
beam,  the  darkness  of  which  increases,  until  finally, 
towards  the  end  of  the  expiration,  the  beam  is,  as  it 
were,  pierced  by  an  intensely  black  hole,  in  which  no 
particles  whatever  can  be  discerned.  The  air,  in  fact, 
has  so  lodged  its  dirt  within  the  passage  to  the  lungs 
as  to  render  the  last  portions  of  the  expired  breath 
absolutely  free  from  suspended  matter.  This  ex- 
periment may  be  repeated  any  number  of  times  with 
the  same  result.  It  renders  the  distribution  of  the 
dirt  within  the  air-passages  as  manifest  as  if  the  chest 
were  transparent. 

If  the  lungs  be  emptied  as  perfectly  as  possible, 
and  then  filled  with  air  inhaled  through  a handful  of 
cotton  wool,  placed  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  on 
exdiring  this  air  through  the  glass  tube  its  freedom 
from  floating  matter  is  at  once  manifest.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  the  act  of  expiration  the  beam  is 
pierced  by  a black  aperture.  The  first  puff  from 
the  lungs  abolishes  the  illuminated  dust  and  puts  a 
patch  of  daikness  in  its  place,  and  the  darkness 
continues  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  expi- 
riition.  When  the  tube  is  placed  below  the  beam 
and  moved  to  and  fro  the  same  smoke-like  appear- 
ance as  that  obtained  from  a flame  is  observed.  In 
short,  the  cotton  wool,  when  used  in  sufficient 
quantity,  completely  intercepts  the  floating  matter 
on  its  way  to  tlie  lungs. 

The  application  of  these  experiments  is  obvious. 
If  a physician  wishes  to  hold  back  from  the  lungs 
of  his  patient,  or  from  his  own,  the  germs  by  which 
contagious  disease  is  said  to  be  propagated,  he  will 
employ  a cotton  wool  respirator.  In  the  crowded 
dwellings  of  the  London  poor,  where  the  isolation 
of  the  sick  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  the  noxious 
air  around  the  patient  may,  by  this  simple  means, 
be  restored  to ' practical  purity.  Thus  filtered, 
attendants  may  breathe  the  air  unharmed.  In  all 
probability  the  protection  of  the  lungs  will  be  the 
protection  of  the  entire  system.  For  it  is  exceed- 
ingly  probable  that  the  germs  which  lodge  in  the 
air-passages,  and  which  at  their  leisure  can  work 
their  way  across  the  mucous  membrane,  are  those 
which  sow  in  the  body  epidemic  disease.  If  this 
be  so,  then  disease  can  certainly  be  warded  off 
by  filters  of  cotton  wool.  And  time  will  decide 
whether,  in  lung  diseases  also,  the  woollen  respir- 
ator cannot  abate  irritation,  if  not  arrest  decay. 
M.  Pasteur,  in  his  most  admirable  work  on  this 
very  important  subject,  has  shown  that  the  germs 
diminish  as  we  ascend  a mountain.  By  means  of  a 
cotton  wool  respirator,  so  far  as  the  germs  are  con- 
cerned, the  air  of  the  Alps  may  be  brought  into  the 
chamber  of  the  invalid. 

Filtration  of  Air  for  Respiration. — There  are  too 
many  trades  in  England  where  life  is  shortened 
and  rendered  miserable  by  the  introduction  of 
matters  into  the  lungs  which  might  be  kept  out 
of  them.  Dr.  Greenhorn  has  shown  the  stony 
grit  deposited  in  the  lungs  of  stone  cutters.  The 
black  lungs  of  colliers  is  another  case  in  point.  In 
fact,  a hundred  obvious  cases  might  be  cited,  and 
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others  tliat  are  not  obvious  miglit  be  added  to  them. 

denburger  Thor ; and  I have  often  experienced 

A manufactory  in  one  of  our  large  towns,  where  iron 

the  same  interest  in  the  streets  of  London.  Aduiir- 

vessels  are  enamelled  by  coating  them  witli  a mineral 

ing  as  I do  the  energy  and  bravery  of  our  firemen. 

powder,  and  subjecting  them  to  a heat  sufficient 

and  having  heard  that  smoke  was  a greater  enemy 

to  fuse  the  powder,  was  visited  some  time  ago. 

to  them  than  flame  itself,  the  desire  arose  of  devising 

The  organization  of  the  establishment  was  excellent, 

a fireman’s  respirator.  Firemen  have  hitherto  been 

but  one  thing  only  was  needed  to  make  it  faultless. 

dependent  on  the  smoke-jacket,  of  which  Captain 

In  a large  room  a number  of  women  were  engaged 

Shaw  says ‘ It  is  very  useful  for  extinguishing 

covering  the  vessels.  The  air  was  laden  with  the 

fires  in  vaults,  stopping  conflagr.itions  in  the  holds 

fine  dust,  and  their  faces  appeared  as  white  and 

of  ships,  and  penetrating  wells,  quarries,  mines. 

bloodless  as  the  powder  with  which  tliey  worked. 

cesspools,  &c. ; any  places,  in  short,  where  the  air 

By  the  use  of  cotton  wool  resirirators  these  women 

has  become  unfit  for  respiration : but  its  drawback 

might  be  caused  to  breathe  air  more  free  from  sus- 

is  that  it  requires  the  use  of  au  engine  or  air-pump. 

pended  matters  than  that  of  tlie  open  street.  A 

and  consequently  is  of  no  service  to  one  mm  alone. 

Lancasliire  seedsman  stated  some  time  ago  that  dur- 

For  this  latter  reason  smoke-jackets,  although  very 

ing  the  seed  season  of  each  year  his  men  suffered 

effective  for  enabling  us  to  get  into  convenient 

horribly  from  irritation  and  fever,  so  that  many  of 

places  for  extinguishing  fires,  have  very  rarely 

them  left  his  service.  He  was  advised  to  try  the 

proved  of  any  avail  for  moimj  life.' 

efficacy  of  cotton  wool,  and  he  found  that  by  simply 

“ Now  it  is  that  very  want  that  I thought  ought  to 

folding  a little  cotton  wool  in  muslin  and  tieing  it  in 

be  supplied  by  a suitable  respirator.  Our  fire- 

front  of  the  mouth,  that  he  could  pass  through  the 

escapes  are  each  in  charge  of  a single  man  and  I 

season  in  comfort,  and  without  a single  complaint 

wished  to  be  able  to  place  it  in  the  power  of  each 

from  one  of  his  men. 

of  those  men  to  penetrate  through  the  densest 

In  a colour  factory  where  much  emerald  green 

smoke  into  the  recesses  of  a house,  and  there  to 

was  packed  for  export,  the  men  were  subject  to  fits 

rescue  those  who  would  otherwise  be  suffocated  or 

of  vomiting,  and  showed  other  symptoms  of  arsenical 

burnt.  I thought  that  cotton  wool,  which  so  effeo- 

poisoning ; by  the  use  of  cotton  wool  respirators  all 

tually  arrested  dust,  might  also  be  influential  in 

these  annoyances  disappeared. 

arresting  smoke.  It  was  tried ; but  though  found 

The  substance  has  also  been  turned  to  other 

soothing  in  certain  gentle  kinds  of  smoke,  it  was  no 

uses.  An  invalid  placed  at  night  a little  of  the 

match  for  the  pungent  fumes  of  a resinous  fire. 

wool  before  his  mouth,  slightly  moistening  it  to 

which,  according  to  Captain  Shaw,  evolves  the  most 

make  it  adhere ; he  thereby  prolonged  his  sleep. 

abominable  smoke  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  1 

abated  the  irritation  of  his  throat,  and  greatly 

cast  about  for  an  improvement;  and  in  convi  rsing 

mitigated  a hacking  cough  from  which  he  had  long 

with  my  friend  Dr.  Debus,  he  suggested  the  use  of 

suffered.  In  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  this  sub- 

glycerine  to  moisten  the  wool  and  render  it  more 

stance  is  capable  of  manifold  useful  applications. 

adhesive.  In  fact,  this  very  substance  had  been 

An  objection  was  urged  against  the  use  of  it,  that  it 

employed  by  the  most  distinguished  advocate  of  the 

became  wet  and  heated  by  the  breath.  Mr.  Car- 

doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation,  M.  Pouchet, 

RICK,  of  Glasgow,  invented  a respirator  which. 

for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  atmospheric  germs. 

though  since  superseded,  met  this  objection.  It 

lie  spread  a film  of  glycerine  on  a plate  of  glass. 

was  a metal  contrivance,  the  lower  part  of  which 

urged  air  against  the  film,  and  examined  the  dust 

could  be  filled  with  medicated  substances.  In  this 

which  stuck  to  it.  The  moistening  of  tlie  cotton 

case  it  was  filled  with  the  cotton  wool.  It  was 

wool  with  this  substance  was  a decided  improve- 

provided  with  two  valves ; and  when  fitted  tightly 

ment ; still  the  respirator  only  enabled  us  to  remain 

round  the  lips  the  air  entered  the  mouth  through 

in  dense  smoke  for  three  or  four  minutes,  after 

the  cotton  wool  by  one  of  the  valves,  which  was 

which  the  irritation  became  unendurable,  lleflec- 

lifted  during  the  act  of  inhalation.  During  exhala- 

tion  suggested  that  in  combustion  so  imperfect  as 

tion  this  valve  was  closed,  and  the  breath  escaped 

the  production  of  dense  smoke  implies,  there  must 

through  the  other  valve  into  the  open  air.  The 

be  numerous  hydrocarbons  produced,  which,  being 

wool  is  thus  kept  dry  and  cool,  the  air  in  passing 

in  a state  of  nature,  would  be  very  imperfectly 

through  it  being  filtered  of  eveiy thing  it  holds  in 

arrested  by  the  cotton  wool.  These,  in  all  proba- 

suspension. 

bility,  were  the  cause  of  the  residual  irritation  ; and 

In  the  discourse  before  referred  to  Dr.  Tyndall 

if  these  could  be  removed  a practically  perfect 

continues: — “We  have  thus  been  led  by  our  first 

respirator  might  possibly  be  obt:ained. 

unpractical  experiments  into  a thicket  of  practical 

“ .-^11  bodies  posse.ss  the  power  of  condensing  in  a 

considerations.  In  taking  the  next  step  a personal 

greater  or  less  degree  gases  and  vapours  upon  thew 

peculiarity  had  some  influence  upon  me.  The  only 

surfaces,  and  when  the  condensing  body  is  very 

kind  of  fighting  in  which  I take  delight  is  the  conflict 

porous,  or  in  a fine  state  of  division,  the  force  of 

of  man  with  nature.  I like  to  see  a man  conquer  a 

condensation  may  produce  very  remarkable  effects. 

peak  or  quench  a conflagration.  I remember  clearly 

Thus,  a clean  piece  of  platinum  foil  placed  in  a 

the  intere.st  I took  twenty  years  ago  in  seeing  the 

mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  so  squeezes  the 

firemen  of  Berlin  contending  for  mastery  with  a 

gases  together  as  to  cause  them  to  combine  ; and  if 

fire  which  had  burst  out  somewhere  near  the  Bran- 

the  experiment  be  made  with  care  the  heat  of  com- 

1 ... 
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bination  may  raise  the  platinum  to  bright  redness, 
so  as  to  cause  the  remainder  of  the  mi.xture  to  ex- 
plode. 'I'he  promptness  of  this  action  is  greatly 
augmented  by  reducing  the  platinum  to  a state  of 
fine  division.  A pellet  of  “ spongy  j>latinum,”  for 
instance,  plunged  into  a mixture  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  causes  the  gases  to  explode  instantly.  In 
virtue  of  its  extreme  porosity,  a similar  power  is 
possessed  by  charcoal.  It  is  not  strong  enough  to 
cause  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  combine  like  the 
spongy  platinum,  but  it  so  squeezes  the  more  con- 
densable vapours,  and  also  acts  with  such  condensing 
power  upon  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  as  to  bring  both 
within  the  combining  distance,  thus  enabling  the 
oxygen  to  attack  and  destroy  the  vapours  in  the 
pores  of  the  charcoal.  In  this  way  effluvia  of  all  j 
kinds  may  be  virtually  burnt  up ; and  this  is  the 
principle  of  the  excellent  charcoal  respirators 
invented  by  Dr.  STENiiorsE.  Armed  with  one  of 
these,  you  may  go  into  the  foulest-smelling  places 
without  having  your  nose  offended. 

“ Rut  while  powerful  to  arrest  vapours,  the  charcoal 
respirator  is  ineffectual  as  regards  smoke.  The 
particles  get  freely  through  the  respirator.  In  a 
series  of  them  tested,  from  half  a minute  to  a minute 
was  .the  limit  of  endurance.  This  might  be  exceeded 
by  Faraday’s  method  of  emptying  the  lungs  com- 
pletely, and  then  filling  them  before  going  into  a 
smoky  atmosphere.  In  fact,  each  solid  smoke 
particle  is  itself  a bit  of  charcoal,  and  carries  on  it 
and  in  it  its  little  load  of  irritating  vapour.  It  is 
this,  far  more  than  the  particles  of  carbon  them- 
selves, that  produces  the  irritation.  Hence  two 
causes  of  offence  are  to  be  removed ; the  carbon 
particles  which  convey  the  irritant  by  adhesion  and 
condensation,  and  the  free  vapour  which  accom- 
panies the  jiartieles.  The  moistened  cotton  wool  I 
knew  would  arrest  the  first,  fragments  of  charcoal 
I hoped  would  stop  the  second.  In  the  first  fire- 
man’s re.spirator  Mr.  Garrick’s  arrangement  of  two 
valves,  the  one  for  inhalation,  the  other  for  exhala- 
tion, were  preserved  ; but  the  portion  of  it  which 
holds  the  filtering  and  absorbent  substances  was 
prolonged  to  a depth  of  four  or  fiv^e  inches.  On  the 
partition  of  wire  gauze  at  the  bottom  of  the  space 
which  fronts  the  mouth  is  jilaced  a layer  of  cotton 
wool  moistened  with  glycerine,  then  a thin  layer  of 
dry  wool,  then  a layer  of  charcoal  fragments,  a 
second  thin  layer  of  dry  cotton  wool,  succeeded  by 
a layer  of  fragments  of  caustic  lime.  In  the  densest 
smoke  the  layer  of  lime  was  not  found  necessary  in 
a flaming  building  ; indeed,  the  mixture  of  air  with 
the  smoke  never  permits  the  carbonic  acid  to  become 
so  dense  as  to  be  irrespirable ; but  in  a place  where 
the  gas  is  present  in  undue  quantity,  the  fragments 
of  lime  would  materially  mitigate  its  action. 

“ In  a small  cellar-like  chamber,  with  stone  flooring 
and  stone  walls,  the  first  exiieriinents  were  made. 
We  placed  there  furnaces  containing  resinous  pine- 
wood,  lighted  the  wood,  and  placing  over  it  a lid 
which  prevented  too  brisk  a circulation  of  the  air, 
generated  dense  volumes  of  smoke.  With  our  eyes 
protected  by  suifcible  glasses,  my  assistant  and  I 
VOL.  I. 


remained  in  this  room  for  half  an  hour  and  more, 
when  the  smoke  was  so  dense  and  pungent  that  a 
single  inhalation  through  the  undefended  mouth 
would  be  perfectly  unendurable:  and  we  might  have 
prolonged  our  stay  for  hours.  Captain  Shaw  and 
three  men  of  the  fire  brigade  made  trial  of  the 
respirator  under  the  same  conditions.  On  coming 
out  they  said  that  they  had  not  suffered  the  slightest 
inconvenience  ; that  they  could  have  remained  all 
day  in  the  smoke.” 

The  following  are  some  of  the  practical  adapta- 
tions of  Professor  Tyndall’s  dust  and  smoke 
filtering  materials : — • 

The  Smoke  Cap  of  Captain  Shaw. — This  smoke 
cap  consists  mainly  of  two  parts,  called  respectively 
the  hood  and  the  respirator.  The  hood  is  made  of 
the  best  dressed  calf  skin  blacked,  cut  in  sections, 
and  closed  with  air-tight  joints,  each  part  over- 
lapping the  next  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch,  and 
the  sections  strongly  sewn  together  with  two  separate 
rows  of  saddlers’  stitching.  The  skull  part  is  fitted 
to  the  shape  of  a man’s  head,  and  is  about  24  inches 
in  circumference  at  the  widest  part;  underneath 
this  there  is  a band  about  2 inches  deep,  forming  a 
kind  of  yoke  or  apron  piece  about  6 inches  deep, 
shaped  to  fit  on  a man’s  chest  and  shoulders  under 
a tunic. 

To  facilitate  the  putting  on  and  taking  off  of  the 
hood,  there  is  an  opening  down  the  whole  of 
the  back  part,  from  the  crown  to  the  neck,  anti  on 
each  side  of  this  opening  is  a row  of  four  eyelet 
holes  with  brass  bu.shes.  Through  these  holes  there 
is  rove  as  a lacing  leather  thongs  the  ends  of  which 
go  round  to  the  front,  and  after  passing  through  a 
small  metal  lining  are  knotted  at  the  ends  below  two 
wooden  knobs,  to  prevent  their  being  pulled  back 
through  the  ring.  When  the  hood  has  been  put  on 
the  thongs  are  pulled  in  front,  and  rendering  through 
the  eyelet  holes,  draw  the  whole  of  the  skull  part 
close  to  the  head.  The  opening  at  the  back  is  fitted 
with  a piece  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  water- 
proof sheeting,  a thin  air-tight  material  which 
occupies  very  little  space,  and  although  wide  enough 
to  allow  the  head  to  enter  freely  is  easily  folded 
away  by  the  drawing  of  the  thongs.  The  lower  flap 
or  apron  part  is  tucked  in  under  the  collar  of  a 
tunic,  so  as  to  form  an  air-tight  joint  sufficient  for 
the  purpose. 

'I'o  the  front  of  the  hood  inside  is  attached,  by 
means  of  brass  rivets,  a tinned  sheet  of  metal  shaped 
to  fit  the  front  of  a man's  face,  from  the  bridge  of 
the  nose  to  the  chin.  Into  this,  opposite  to  the 
mouth,  is  fixed  a hard  wooden  mouthpiece. 

At  a distance  of  about  4 inches  above  the  mouth- 
piece there  are  fixed  a pair  of  curved  eye-glasse.s  of 
the  best  clear  glass,  set  with  cement  in  brass  fittings, 
which  are  attached  by  screws  to  curved  metal  frames 
riveted  on  the  inside  of  tlie  hood. 

d’he  respirator  consists  of  two  parts,  the  valve 
chamber  and  the  filter  tube. 

d'he  valve  chamber  is  a brass  tube  2 inches  long 
and  2 inches  in  diameter,  with  an  upper  and  lower 
valve  plate.  Between  the  two  plates  is  soldered  and 
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riveted  a brass  connecting  piece,  by  means  of  wbioh 
the  respirator  is  attached  to  the  hood. 

Eacli  of  the  valve  plates  is  fitted  with  three  ebonite 
ball  valves,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  turned  perfectly 
round,  and  without  the  slightes  projection  or  rim  in 
any  part.  The  openings  in  the  plates  are  Y^th  incli 
in  diameter,  and  are  cut,  that  the  seatings  embi'ace 
at  least  one-third  of  the  valves.  The  seatings,  which 
are  separate  pieces,  are  screwed  into  the  plates,  and 
are  most  carefully  bevelled  out,  so  that  the  valves 
shall  make  an  exact  fit. 

Above  the  valves  there  is  screwed  on  a cap-plate, 
which  protects  the  valves  from  injury.  It  is  pierced 
round  the  edge  with  twenty -eight  holes  for  the 
escape  of  the  discharged  air. 

The  filter  tube,  which  is  screwed  to  the  valve- 
chamber,  is  also  of  brass.  It  is  of  the  same  diameter 
as  the  valve-chamber,  and  is  4 inches  long.  Across 
its  ujjper  end  is  soldered  a piece  of  fine  wire  gauze, 
which  prevents  the  filtering  materials  passing.  Over 
its  lower  end  there  is  screwed  on  a brass  ring  or 
cup,  with  a similar  piece  of  wire  gauze ; this,  while 
allowing  the  air  to  pass,  prevents  the  filtering  ma- 
terials from  falling  out. 

The  charge  for  the  filter  consists  of  the  following ; 
— Half  an  inch  deep  of  dry  cotton  wool,  an  inch 
deep  of  tlie  same  wool  saturated  with  glycerine, 
half  an  inch  deep  of  dry  wool,  an  inch  deep  of  frag- 
ments of  charcoal,  and  an  inch  deep  of  dry  wool. 
In  filling,  the  respirator  is  turned  upside  down,  and 
the  materials  are  packed  so  as  to  fill  every  part  of 
the  chamber,  and  pressed  down  as  tightly  as  experi- 
ence shows  to  be  compatible  with  facility  of  breathing 
when  in  use.  After  this  the  grating  cap  is  screwed 
on,  and  the  filter  is  then  ready  for  use.  A layer  of 
caustic  lime  is  introduced  when  using  the  apparatus 
in  carbonic-acid  charged  atmo.spheres. 

The  total  weight  of  this  respirator  wdien  charged 
and  ready  for  use  is  2^  lbs. 

In  putting  on  the  smoke  cap  it  is  held  witli  the 
face  part  downward,  the  hood  is  then  slipped  over 
the  head,  and  as  soon  as  the  top  rests  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  the  wooden  mouthpiece  is  adjusted  in  the 
mouth ; this  brings  the  eye-glasses  and  other  parts 
into  their  proper  positions.  The  lower  flaps  are 
then  tucked  under  the  tunic  of  the  wearer,  and  the 
thongs  hanging  in  front  are  tightly  pulled  until  the 
lacing  at  the  back  draws  the  skull  part  closely  round 
the  head.  After  this  the  tunic  is  buttoned  up  to  the 
neck,  the  helmet  is  put  on,  and  then  all  is  in  readi- 
ness for  working  in  a densely  smoke -laden  atmo- 
sphere. 

Face  Piece  and  Respirator. — This  apparatus,  which 
is  represented  in  the  annexed  cut,  is  a thin  soft 
metal  cover,  having  fixed  around  its  edge  a soft 
india-rubber  tube  filled  with  water.  When  placed 
upon  the  face  of  the  wearer,  it  fits  air-tight  around 
the  nose  and  mouth.  In  the  upper  part  of  one  side 
is  fixed  a cylinder  of  ebonite,  of  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  having  a fth  of  an  inch  hole  bored  through 
it.  Attached  to,  and  covering  the  outer  end  of  this 
cylinder  (which  is  perfectly  flat  and  smooth),  is  a 
flap  of  vulcanized  iudia-mbber.  This  flap  lies  in 


close  contact  to  the  smooth  end  of  the  cylinder,  and 
forms  an  excellent  respiratory  valve.  This  valve  is 
protected  from  injury  by  a wire  gauze  cover. 

To  the  lower  part  of  tlie  face  piece  is  attached  the 
filter  tube,  a liu  cylinder  inches  long  and  2 
inches  in  diameter, 
one  end  of  which  ^‘S-  i- 

opens  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  face 
piece.  The  other 
end  is  fitted  with  a 
j movable  wire  gauze 
cap,  which  pre- 
vents the  filtering 
materials  falling  out. 

Associated  with  the 
face  piece,  but  not 
attached  to  it,  is  a 
broad  vulcanized 
india  - rubber  band, 
into  which  is  inserted 
two  ebonite  rings. 

Into  the  ebonite 
rings  are  fitted  air- 
tight strong  curved  glasses,  similar  to  watch  glasses. 
The  arrangement  of  the  materials  in  the  filter  chamber 
are  the  same  as  used  in  the  filter  chamber  of  the 
smoke  cap. 

In  adjusting  the  apparatus,  the  vulcanized  india- 
rubber  band  is  stretched  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
face  by  means  of  an  elastic  band  which  passes  round 
the  head.  The  curved  glasses  are  adjusted  to  suit 
the  position  of  the  eyes,  and  the  broad  band  of  india- 
rubber  being  thus  pressed  into  the  indentations  of 
the  face,  completely  protects  the  eyes  from  smoke. 

The  metal  face  piece  is  now  placed  over  the  nose 
and  mouth  and  secured  in  position  by  means  of  an 
elastic  strap,  which  passes  from  one  side  of  the  face 
piece  around  the  head,  and  is  made  fast  to  a buckle 
attached  to  the  other  side.  A band  attached  to  the 
elastic  strap  fits  over  the  top  of  the  head  and  pre- 
vents the  face  piece  falling  below  its  proper  position. 

During  inspiration  the  air  passes  through  the 
filtering  materials  in  the  tin  cylinder  into  the  face 
piece,  to  the  mouth  and  nose.  During  expiration, 
the  air  from  the  lungs  is  ejected  through  the  ex- 
piratory valv'e  into  tire  open  air. 

The  advantage  of  this  form  of  smoke  respirator 
is,  that  the  wearer  can  resjiire  through  the  nose  as 
well  as  through  the  mouth.  Also,  the  mouth  being 
perfectly  free  there  is  no  excessive  secretion  of 
saliva,  which  in  the  smoke  cap  (owing  to  the  wearer 
respiring  only  through  a wooden  tube  held  in  the 
mouth)  is  considerable. 

JJn.st  Filter. — The  face  piece  above  described  is 
fitted  with  a tin  cylinder  of  the  same  form,  but  of 
smaller  dimensions  than  that  useil  for  the  filtration 
of  smoke.  It  is  entirely  filled  with  dry  cotton  wool. 
When  in  use,  it  is  attached  to  the  face  of  the  wearer 
in  the  same  manner  as  described  above.  The  glass 
protectors  for  the  eyes  are,  of  course,  not  used. 

Cottrell's  Face  Piece. — The  most  recent  form  of  the 
smoke  respirator  is  constructed  (with  exception  of 
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the  filter  cliamber  and  the  glass  eye-protectors) 

Cottrell's  Dust  Filter. — This  is  an  apparatus  con- 

entirely  of  vulcanized  india-rubber. 

structed  of  very  light  vulcanized  rubber.  It  is  similai 

A sheet  of  vulcanized  india-rubber  about  10  inches 

in  shape  and  constructon  to  the  smoke  respirator. 

long  and  7 inches  wide  has  (at  about  2 inches  from 

but  the  part  above  the  nose,  containing  the  curved 

one  edge,  and  midway  from  each  end)  an  aperture 

glass  protectors,  is  removed.  ^Vire  springs  are  in- 

cut,  of  such  shape  and  dimensions  as  to  allow  the 

troduced  on  each  side  of  the  nose,  so  as  to  press  the 

lips  to  protrude.  Above  this  another  aperture  is  cut. 

edges  of  the  rubber  sheet  into  the  indentations  of 

which  allows  the  nose  to  piiss  ea.sily  through  it.  On 

the  face.  The  cotton  wool  chamber  is  much  smaller 

each  side  of  the  nose  aperture,  and  a little  above  it. 

than  the  filter  chamber  of  the  smoke  respirator,  and 

a circular  hole  is  cut  corresponding  to  the  position 

is  constructed  of  light  wire  gauze,  covered  with  thin 

of  the  eyes. 

sheet  rubber.  In  use,  it  is  held  in  position  by  a single 

A bent  tin  cylinder  4^  inches  long  and  2 inches 

elastic  band  passing  round  the  head.  The  whole 

diameter  (having  a curvature  nearly  correspon- 

thing,  when  charged  complete,  is  exceedingly  light. 

ding  to  the  curvature  of  the  face)  is  finnly  and 

and  can  be  worn  for  a long  period  without  incon- 

securely  fixed  opposite  to,  and  forming  a closed 

venience. 

chamber  around  the  mouth  aperture,  by  means  of 

Natural  Disinfectants. — Pure  air  is  a disinfectant. 

strijis  of  sheet  india-rubber. 

and  shows  its  beneficial  action  by  the  effects  of  good 

'i'lie  nose  aperture  is  covered  with  sheet  rubber, 

ventilation,  which  carries  away,  starves,  and  destroys 

forming  a chamber  sufficiently  large  for  the  protruding 

the  organic  germs  which  cause  infection.  Stagnant  air 

' no.se.  The  lower  ends  of  the  nose  cover  are  attaclied 

is  incapable  of  disinfecting  the  usual  vitiation  of 

to  the  rubber  sheet  supports  of  tPe  tin  cylinder,  in 

towns,  or  even  of  the  country,  with  sufficient  rapidity. 

such  a manner  as  to  connect  the  nose  and  mouth 

much  less  can  it  purify  a room  subjected  to  any 

apertures  by  a small  chamber. 

source  of  foulness;  but  when  a current  comes  and 

Into  each  hole  corresponding  to  the  eyes  a circular 

mixes  the  vapours  from  the  earth  with  the  enormous 

curved  glass  about  1^  inch  diameter  (similar  to  a 

expanse  of  air  above,  or  carries  them  away  to  the 

watch  glass),  held  in  a suitable  fitting,  is  inserted. 

ocean,  there  is  then  given  to  them  space  for  purifica- 

One  end  of  the  tin  cylinder  is  closed  by  an  India- 

tion,  the  particles  are  disintegrated  tho«’oughly  and 

rubber  valve,  opening  outwards.  This  valve  is 

oxidized,  and  living  germs  die  for  want  of  nutriment. 

protected  by  a movable  wire  gauze  covering. 

so  that  before  the  same  air  can  again  come  into 

The  side  of  the  tin  cylinder,  a little  below  the  valve. 

contact  with  human  beings,  it  is  rendered  perfectly 

is  pierced  by  a hole,  covered  with  wire  gauze. 

innocuous. 

which  opens  into  the  mouth  chamber.  'Fhe  other  end 

Under  this  head  comes  ventilation,  details  of 

of  the  tin  cylinder  is  fitted  with  a movable  wire  gauze 

which  as  a purely  mechanical  means  of  disinfection 

covering,  which  prevents  the  filtering  materials  from 

would  be  out  of  place  here.  Nevertheless  it  is  a 

falling  out. 

study  of  great  importance,  and  in  the  construction 

'I’he  filtering  materials  are  the  same  as  previously 

of  large  rooms,  hospital  wards,  and  even  in  ordinary 

emiiloycd. 

dwellings,  it  should  have  special  attention,  as  health 

'I'he  apparatus  when  in  use  is  secured  to  the  head 

is  dependent  on  its  being  thorough. 

of  the  wearer  by  two  narrow  elastic  straps,  one  of 

Water  is  the  next  great  natural  disinfectant.  It 

which  pas.ses  from  the  upper  part  of  the  apparatus 

is  true  that  moist  bodies  decay  more  rapidly  than 

round  the  head ; the  other  passes  from  the  lower  part 

others,  and  that  a certain  amount  of  humidity  is 

of  the  apparatus  round  the  neck.  With  a little 

essential  to  eremacausis ; water  is,  therefore,  both  a 

pressure  of  the  straps,  the  flexible  sheet  india-rubber 

gieat  coiTupter  and  a great  purifier,  according  to  the 

of  the  face  piece  is  drawn  air-tight  into  the  inden- 

circumstances  of  the  case,  ^^'ater  in  quantity  is  a 

tations  of  the  face,  and  around  the  mouth  and  nose. 

disinfecting  agent  by  the  simple  act  of  washing;  this 

During  inspiration  the  valve  is  closed  by  atmo- 

is  its  mechanical,  and  probably  its  most  important 

sjiheric  j)ressure,  and  the  air  passes  through  the 

effect.  In  this  way  each  shower  of  rain  becomes  a 

filtering  materials  in  the  tin  cylinder  through  the 

natural  disinfectant  to  the  atmosphere,  bringing 

hole  (below  the  valve)  opening  into  the  mouth 

down  with  it  the  floating  organic  substances  and 

chamber,  to  the  mouth  and  nose.  During  expira- 

diffused  gases.  Every  river  is  a great  remover  of 

tion  the  air  is  ejected  from  the  lungs  through  the 

substances  capable  of  decomposition,  but,  how- 

outward  opening  valve  into  the  open  air. 

ever  pure  it  may  be,  if  water  be  allowed  to  remain 

'Die  total  weight  of  the  apparatus  when  charged 

stagnant  for  a short  time,  it  will  be  found  that  there 

with  the  filtering  materials  is  about  9 ozs. 

will  soon  be  matter  enough  in  it  to  cause  putrefaction. 

Its  advantages  over  previous  forms  are  its  light- 

'I'he  ocean  also  disperses  the  decaying  material 

ness,  simplicity  of  construction,  and  cheapness;  the 

abroad,  removes  it  from  the  land,  mixes  it  with 

ease  and  rapidity  of  adjustment;  no  undue  heating 

purer  water,  dashes  it  about  in  the  air,  and  thus  pro- 

of  the  head,  the  fcTce  only  being  covered;  no  chance 

duces  purification.  Water  is  the  only  fluid  that 

of  derangement  by  the  bursting  of  water  tubes,  &c.. 

will  communicate  to  the  skin  the  feeling  of  fn  shness. 

as  none  are  used.  As  in  the  face-jiiece,  the  wearer 

an  accompaniment  of  cleanliness,  and  so  exceedingly 

can  respire  through  the  nose  as  well  as  through  the 

liked  by  every  person  that  it  must  be  jnonounced  a 

mouth.  In  this  case  also,  the  mouth  being  free  from 

most  natural  and  wdiolesome  condition ; indeed,  so 

any  air-tube,  there  is  no  excessive  secretion  of  saliva. 

much  is  freshness  generally  esteemed,  that  it  stands 

C12  DISINFECTANTS. — Carbolic  Acid. 

in  the  language  as  a very  type  of  vigour  and  beauty. 
In  all  cases  where  water  will  remove  the  evil,  it 
ought  to  be  used  as  tlie  most  efficient  and  agreeable. 

Soil  is  another  great  disinfectant,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  air  and  water,  is  the  most  efficient  of  all. 
The  water  carries  into  the  soil  the  impurities  it  meets 
with  ; the  air  penetrates  the  water,  and  is  powerfully 
retained  by  the  soil,  and  by  this  means  the  organic 
and  putrid  substances  are  brought  into  contact  with 
the  o.xygen,  and  oxidation  is  made  forcibly  to  take 
place.  Hence  a field  manured  with  the  most  fetid 
compounds  gives  off  no  smell  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  days,  or  even  hours,  aiid  the  water  drained 
from  it  possesses  no  special  odour,  provided  the 
drains  be  sufficiently  deep.  AVere  it  not  for  this 
agency  men  and  an'mals  would  soon  render  the 
country  uninhabitable.  From  this  cause,  too,  the 
soil  of  a city  is  freed  from  impurities,  and  instead  of 
albuminous  bodies  containing  nitrogen  being  found 
in  it,  the  nitrogen  is  oxidized,  and  nitrates  are 
formed,  except  in  instances  where  the  abundance 
of  animal  matter  is  more  than  can  be  acted  on  by 
the  soil. 

The  greatest  remedial  measures  that  can  be  adopted 
for  the  general  disinfection  of  a country  are,  there- 
fore, air,  water,  and  land  drainage,  all  to  some 
extent  under  the  power  of  man ; the  latter  almost 
entirely  so. 

'I'here  are  two  agencies,  partly  natural  and  partly 
artificial,  which  check  decomposition,  and  in  suitable 
conditions  entirely  arrest  it;  these  are  heat  and  cold: 
it  is  necessary  to  treat  them  as  distinct,  because  they 
present  themselves  as  such,  d'he  former  prevents 
decay  by  drying,  as  well  as  by  changing  the  chemical 
state  of  substances. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  a temperature  of  200” 
Fahr.  was  sufficient  to  destroy  the  living  organisms 
in  foetid  matter;  but  the  experiments  of  the  late  Dr. 
Grace  Calvert,  F.D.S.,  tend  rather  to  prove  that 
heat  alone,  even  far  above  that  temperature,  does  not 
entirely  render  it  innocuous,  but  merely  checks  the 
development  of  protoplasmic  life ; and  his  experi- 
ments are  confirmed  by  Dr.  Beale,  who  states  that 
“ living  forms  might  live  though  exposed  under 
' certain  conditions  to  a temperature  of  3.50°  Fahr.” 

It  is  still  a matter  of  keen  controversy  as  to  the 
temperature  required  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  living 
germs  and  minute  infusorial  matter  so  as  to  render 
uifectious  matter  inert. 

Heat  should  be  employed  for  disinfecting  pur- 
poses when  available,  and  if  used  in  conjunction 
w.th  certain  artificial  di  infectants,  and  according  to 
the  plan  adopted  in  several  large  towns,  in  the  dis- 
infecting stoves  and  ovens  for  infected  clothing,  all 
chance  of  infection  will  be  removed. 

Cold,  of  all  antise{)tic6  and  disinfectants,  is  the 
most  powerful,  since  growth  and  decomposition, 
the  result  of  germ  growth,  cannot  go  on  when  the 
temperature  sinks  below  about  3.5°  Fahr.;  it  can, 
however,  seldom  be  had  recourse  to,  because  not 
completely  under  control ; and  when  it  can  be  com- 
manded, it  cannot  be  applied  to  living  beings,  and 
it  may  be  added,  that  when  it  is  removed  the  former 

condition  again  sets  in.  The  ice-buried  animals  in 
the  North  are  a well-known  example.  Under  the 
influence  of  intense  cold  chemical  action  ceases ; 
particles  of  flesh  remain  firmly  united,  as  if  they  were 
in  reality  what  they  resemble  in  hardness — a piece 
of  rock. 

Artificial  Didvfo.ctantB. — So  many  different  sub- 
stances have  at  various  times  been  proposed  and 
used  with  more  or  less  effect  as  disinfectants,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  in  the  limits  of  our  space  to 
give  a description  of  each,  and  therefore  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  following  as  being  the  more 
important  ones : — 

Carbolic  acid.  Chlorides  of  zinc  and  lime.  ' 

Cres_\  1 alcohol.  Sulphurous  acid  and  sulphites. 

Salicylic  acid.  Metallic  sulphates, 

rjhlorine.  Pennauganate  of  potash. 

Carbolic  aciil,  Phenol,  Pheniil  hydrate,  Phenyl  alcohol, 
Phenic  acid.  Coal-tar  ereoaote  (CgH^jO  = CgHjOH). — 
This  body  is  contained  in  coal  tar.  It  is  prepared  com- 
mercially by  distilling  the  t;ir  until  anthracene  makes 
its  appearance.  The  resulting  volatile  oils  are  redis- 
tilled, and  that  part  which  is  volatilized  between 
150°  and  200°  C.  collected,  mixed  with  potash  liquor 
and  jiowdered  potassium  hydrate,  by  which  it  is 
precipitated  as  a white  ci-ystrlline  powder.  This 
is  dissolved  in  hot  watei’,  when  an  oily  matter  rises 
to  the  surface,  which  is  skimmed  off.  The  alkaline 
liquor  is  then  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  impure  phenyl  hydrate  which  rises  to  the  sur- 
face is  washed  with  water  and  rectified  over  chloride 
of  calcium.  Addition  of  a few  ciystals  of  pure 
phenol  to  that  portion  of  the  distillate  which  comes 
over  between  180°  and  188°  causes  a large  part  of 
the  phenol  to  solidify  at  once,  and  thus  materially 
shortens  the  operation.  It  can  then  be  purified  by 
sublimation. 

Commercial  carbolic  acid  is  generally  very  impure. 

dlie  liquid  acid  is  frequently  adulterated  with  tar 
oils,  which  decrease  its  value  considerably,  and 
seriously  deteriorate  its  disinfecting  powers,  render- 
ing it  at  the  same  time  insoluble  or  nearly  so  in  water. 

The  following  is  a ready  method  of  testing  its 
purity. 

Put  one  volume  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested  into  a 
graduated  glass  measure,  and  add  two  volumes  of  a 
solution  of  caustic  soda  14°  Twaddell,  at  G0°  Fahr., 
and  shake  them  well  together  for  about  a minute. 
If  the  carbolic  acid  is  genuine  it  will  be  dissolved  in 
the  caustic  soda  solution,  and  the  solution  will  appear 
bright  and  clear;  but  if  any  tar  oils  arc  present  they 
will  either  float  on  the  surface  or  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tube,  according  as  they  are  light  or  heavy  oils 
of  tar.  Carbolic  acid  containing  tar  oil  should  be 
rejected. 

As  a convenient  form  for  disinfecting  purposes, 
disinfecting  powder  consisting  of  lime  and  carbolic 
acid  is  prejiared,  and  according  to  the  percent;ige  of 
carbolic  acid  it  contains  does  its  efficacy  depend. 

The  following  is  an  easy  method  of  determining 
the  percentage  contained  by  the  powder,  as  the 
various  carbolic  disinfecting  powders  offered  for  sale 
contain  from  1 to  15  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid. 
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Wcifjh  ] 000  grs.  of  tlie  powder,  and  place  it  in  a 
small  tubulated  retoit. 

Heat  the  retort  ((radually  until  the  liquid  distilled 
ceases  to  drop  (a  brisk  heat  is  required  towards  the 
end  of  the  operation). 

Collect  the  distillate,  which  will  condense  in  the 
tube  of  the  retort,  in  a graduated  cylinder  grain 
measure,  and  allow  it  to  .settle  for  an  hour,  when  the 
amount  of  oily  liquid  and  water  may  be  reail  off. 

The  oily  liquid  should  represent  the  amount  of 
carbolic  acid,  and  to  determine  if  it  consists  of  carbolic 
acid,  to  one  volume  of  it  add  two  volumes  of  a 
solution  of  pure  caustic  soda,  14°Twaddeirs  hydro- 
meter, at  ()U°  Fahr.,  which  will  entirely  dissolve  the 
carbolic  acid. 

If  any  remains  undissolved  it  will  probably  consist 
of  either  heavy  or  light  oil  of  tar,  the  mostfiequent 
adulterants  of  carbolic  acid,  and  in  some  cases 
entirely  substituting  it. 

The  above  process  will,  if  carefully  worked,  give 
within  one  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  carbolic  acid 
really  contained  by  the  powder. 

Cresnl,  Crtsiflic  phenol,  Cre^yl  alcohol  (C-HgO  = 
Cgll^OII.CIIj)  is  likewise  contained  in  coal  tar;  it 
is  prepared  by  fractional  distillation  of  coal-tar  creo- 
sote, as  a liquid  boiling  at  203°  C,  It  is  a homologue 
of  phenyl  alcohol,  into  which  it  is  decomposed  by 
repeated  distillation  by  the  o.xidizing  action  of  the 
air  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen : distillation  for 
any  number  of  times  leaves  it  unaltered. 

Salicylic  acid  (C-IIgOg  = Cgll^  COOIl)’ 

oxyheuzoic  acid. — Sahein  (C’j.jlljj,0-)  is  a glucoside 
or  neutral  vegetable  principle,  which  was  discovered 
by  Lf.hou.x  in  1830  in  the  bark  of  the  willow,  galix, 
whence  its  name.  It  was  afterwards  found  in  vari- 
ous species  of  jioplar,  and  in  other  trees  and  plants. 
FiitiA  prepared  salicylic  acid  from  salicin  by  melting 
it  with  jiotassium  hydrate.  Lowig  and  Weidmaxn 
found  that  it  w.as  contained  in  the  flowers  of  Spirxa 
vlmaria  (meadow  sweet);  and  later  PiiOCTEi:  showed 
that  oil  of  winter  green,  Ganltheria  procmnbeii.t,  was 
really  a salicylous  etlier,  and  from  this  source  sali- 
cylic acid  was  obtained  by  Caiiouh.S. 

Within  the  last  few  years  German  chemists  have 
investigated  its  properties,  and  have  discovered  its 
powerful  action  as  an  antiferment  and  antiseptic. 
These  reactions  producing  a demand  for  it,  Kolbe 
and  IjAUTEMAnn  sought  for  an  organic  compound 
which,  from  its  elementary  composition,  might  be 
split  up  into  the  desired  acid.  This  substjince  they 
found  in  ])henol  (carbolic  acid).  On  dissolving  sodium 
in  hot  jihenol  in  the  presence  of  a stream  of  carbonic 
acid,  there  is  always  formed,  besides  sodic  salicylate, 
more  or  less  sodic  carbonate  and  phenylate.  They 
also  observed  that  the  more  of  the  former  salt  there 
was,  the  le.ss  w:is  found  of  the  two  latter.  More- 
over, a product  rich  in  sodic  phenylate,  and  relatively 
jioor  in  sodic  salicylate,  yields  the  latter  salt  freely 
when  further  heated  in  a stream  of  carbonic  acid. 

Upon  these  reactions  Kolbe  founded  a process 
which  is  now  carrieil  out  on  a large  scale;  and  which 
he  (lestribes  as  follows; — 


Saturate  exactly  commercial  crude  soda  lye  of 
known  strength  with  crystallized  carbolic  acid  pre- 
viously fused,  and  evaporate  in  a shallow  iron  ves- 
sel, taking  care  that  the  sticky  dough-like  mass  does 
not  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  as  it  becomes 
diy  ; the  mass  is  constantly  crushed  with  pestles  until 
the  sodic  phenylate  remains  as  a perfectly  dust-dry 
pow’der.  It  is  always  reddish  yellow  in  colour,  per- 
haj)s  on  account  of  partial  decomposition  by  the 
ox}'gen  of  the  air  during  the  evaporation,  is  very 
hvgioicopie,  and  must  while  yet  hot  be  excluded 
the  air. 

If  the  sodic  phenylate  is  moist,  or  contains  either 
free  alkali  or  carbolic  acid,  the  result  is  not  good,  a 
dark-coloured  substance  being  formed,  which,  when 
it  undergoes  the  final  proce.ss  of  treatment  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  gives  far  less  salicylic  acid  than  is  in 
accordance  with  the  amount  of  calculated  phenylate 
present. 

The  dry  sodic  phenylate  is  then  either  filled  into 
the  retorts  at  once,  or  it  may  be  kejjt  for  further 
treatment  by  filling  it  when  hot  in  vessels  which  can 
be  hermetically  sealed. 

After  filling  the  retorts  the  contents  are  slowly 
heated  to  100°  C.,  and  when  this  temperature  is 
reached,  a slow  current  of  perfectly  dry  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  allowed  to  enter  the  retort.  The  tem- 
perature is  then  slowly  increased  to  180°  C.,  and 
may,  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  reach  from 
220°  C.  to  250°  C. 

About  an  hour  after  beginning  the  operation  car- 
bolic acid  will  begin  to  distil,  and  the  process  may 
be  considered  finished  if,  at  the  latter  mentioned 
temperature  (220°  to  250°  C.).  no  more  carbolic  acid 
distils.  It  will  then  be  foiuid  that  the  distilled  car- 
bolic acid  amounts  to  just  half  of  the  original  quantity 
employed. 

The  residue  in  the  retort  is  basic  sodic  salicylate, 
which  is  dissolved,  and  which,  on  being  acidified 
with  an  acid,  yields  a brownish  coloured  crystalline 
precipitate  of  salicylic  acid. 

The  further  process  of  decolorizing  the  salicylic 
acid  was  not  described  by  Kolbe,  but  Kauteut 
states  that  this  colouring  may  be  removed  by  heating 
it  to  170°  C.  in  a retort,  and  then  injecting  a current 
of  superheated  steam  of  the  same  tenqierature. 
Colourless  salicylic  acid  distils  at  once,  and  after  a 
short  time  nothing  but  a trace  of  a black  resinous 
mass  remains  in  the  retort.  The  apparatus  must  be 
arranged  in  such  a manner  that  the  neck  of  the  re- 
tort can  by  mechanical  means,  as  for  instance  a 
movable  wire,  be  kept  free  from  crystals. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  reaction  takes  place, 
according  to  Exde.mann,  if  potash  is  substituted  for 
soda  in  the  above  process;  the  resulting  acid  is 
under  these  circumstances  not  salicylic,  but  pure 
oxybenzoic  acid,  a sub-stauce  which  is  isomeric  with 
salicylic  acid,  and  according  to  Kolbe’s  experiments 
without  any  disinfecting  properties  whatever.  If 
the  process,  however,  is  carried  out  with  potash,  but 
at  a temperature  not  exceeding  145°  C.,  Haktmann 
states  that  the  resulting  acid  is  in  this  case  also 
salicylic  acid. 


. 
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Baryta,  strontia,  lime,  and  magnesia,  furnish  at  220° 

purposes  is  either  in  the  form  of  detached  crystals. 

C.  salicylic  acid,  and  therefore  act  like  soda. — OST. 

containing  a large  percentage  of  carbolic  acid  with  a 

If  in  Kolbe’s  jirocess  for  the  manufacture  of 

small  percentage  of  cresyl  alcohol,  soluble  in  about 

salicylic  acid,  cresol  (cresyl  alcohol,  Ci^HgO)  be  sub- 

60  parts  of  water ; or  in  a liquid  form,  containing 

stituted  for  phenol,  cresotic  acid  is  formed,  which 

a smaller  percentage  of  carbolic  acid  with  a larger 

shares  with  salicylic  acid  the  disinfecting  properties. 

percentage  of  cresyl  alcohol,  and  soluble  in  about 

A non-crystalline  carbolic  acid  containing  cresol 

80  parts  of  water. 

may,  therefore,  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of 

A very  dilute  solution  of  either  of  these  acids  is 

salicylic  acid,  as  the  disinfecting  projierties  of  the 

sufficient  to  destroy  infusorial  life.  From  expert- 

product  are  not  diminished  by  its  containing  some 

ments  made  at  the  Morgue  in  Paris,  M.  Deveroie 

cresotic  acid. 

remarks,  ‘‘  that  during  the  heat  in  summer,  wlien 

For  medical  internal  use,  however,  the  two  pro- 

putrefying  corpses  in  the  Alorgue  continually  emit  a 

ducts  ought  to  be  kept  strictly  apart  until  the  physi- 

quantity  of  noxious  gases  that  cannot  be  removed 

ological  effects  of  each  have  been  well  defined. 

by  ventilation,  or  destroyed  by  chlorine  or  bleach- 

Salicylic  acid  is  odourless.  It  has  a sweetish  and 

ing  powder,  we  decided  to  prevent  their  production 

astringent  after  taste,  though  itself  tasteless.  It 

by  trying  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  germs  of 

is  sold  in  minute  broken  acicular  crystals,  which 

putrefaction,  and  thus  prevent  decomposition  itself, 

give  it  the  appearance  of  a granular  powder,  soft 

AVe  effected  this  by  dissolving  1 litre  of  carbolic 

and  smooth  under  the  pestle  or  knife,  but  somewhat 

acid  in  a reservoir  holding  1900  litres  of  water,  and 

rough  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers.  It  is  in- 

irrigating  the  bodies  with  the  solution  thus  made; 

soluble  in  cold,  but  very  soluble  in  hot  water ; and 

putrefaction  was  completely  stopped,  and  disinfection 

the  water  of  a hot  solution  retains  when  cold,  in 

was  even  obtained  after  reducing  the  quantity  of 

proportion  to  its  temperature,  from  about  1 part  in 

acid  by  one  half.  M.  Devergie  points  out  that 

250  to  1 part  in  500  in  solution.  The  presence  of 

water  containing  carbolic  acid  proved 

various  neutral  salts  in  small  proportion  in  the  water 

sufficient  during  the  intense  heat  of  a Paris  summer 

render  it  more  soluble. 

to  disinfect  the  dead-house  without  aid  of  any  shaft. 

Up  to  this  time  sodic  phosphate  has  been  used  in 
Germany  to  render  it  more  soluble  in  water  for 
medicinal  purposes,  and  it  is  said  that  3 parts  of 
sodic  phosphate  will  render  1 part  of  the  acid  easily 
soluble  in  50  parts  of  water.  It  is  much  more 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  than  in  water.  It 
melts  at  about  125°  C.  (257°  Fahr.)  and  sublimes  at 

when  six  or  seven  bodies  were  lying  there.” 

The  late  Dr.  F.  Grace  Calvert,  F.R.S.,  gives  the 
following  table  of  experiments  made  by  him  with 
several  antiseptics.  lie  placed  solutions  of  albumen 
and  flour  paste  in  uncorked  bottles,  and  added  to 
them  the  antiseptics  with  the  following  results  : — 

200°  C.  (392°  Fahr.). 

Time  in  which  it  acquii'ed 
an  ofl'ensive  uduui'. 

Salicylic  acid  is  used  for  medical  and  surgical  pur- 

Percentage  of  Temperature  70’  to  80  Fahr. 
ADUsepUc  eraployed,  Aiitiaeirtic.  Albumen.  Fluur 

poses  either  dry  or  in  solution.  AVTen  used  dry  it 
is  mixed  with  some  diluent,  generally  starch,  and 

Chloride  of  aluminiiim  f „ „ , , 

(made  lately), ••  ^ays.  ..  10  days. 

sprinkled  on  the  wound  or  dressings  in  the  form  of 

Chloride  of  zinc, 2 ..  l.S  “ _ f Remained 

a very  fine  powder. 

Chloride  of  lime, 5 ..  10  “ ..  14  days. 

AVhen  used  in  solution  either  for  spraying  surfaces 
or  for  washes  or  gargles,  it  is  used  in  tepid  solution 

Permanganate  of  potash,. . 5 ..  4 “ ..  G •* 

Tar  oil,.., 2 ..  11  “ . 2h  “ 

o 1 V j of  Remained  Remained 

of  about  1 part  in  300  parts  of  water. 

’ ( sound.  sound. 

Salicylic  acid  is  effective  as  an  antiseptic  in  very 
small  quantities,  and  is  at  the  same  time  entirely 
devoid  of  irritant  action  upon  living  tissues.  It  is  not 

Cresyl  alcohol, 2 . f R“ed  Remained 

sound.  sound. 

None, - ..  0 days.  7 days. 

caustic  in  small  quantity  and  never  produces  inflam- 

lie  further  adds,  “ The  above  table  clearly  shows 

mation.  It  averts  and  prevents  processes  of  decom- 

that  the  only  true  antiseiitics  are  carbolic  acid  and 

position  both  vital  and  chemical — vital,  or  those  in 

cresyl  alcohol,  and  these  results  coincide  with  those 

which  living  organisms  have  a part,  such  as  that  jiro- 

obtained  by  Mr.  AVilliam  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  Dr. 

duced  by  yeast,  and  many  of  those  which  occur  in 

Angus  Smith,  F.R.S.,  and  Dr.  Sansom.  For  these 

putrefaction  ; and  chemical,  or  those  which  occur 

two  acids  continued  their  action  till  the  albumen 

independently  of  vitality,  as  the  production  of  the 

solution  and  paste  dried  up. 

volatile  oils  in  mustard  and  bitter  almonds,  the 

“ It  follows  that  if  deodorizers  are  merely  required 

effect  of  diastase,  &c.  In  quantities  thoroughly 

for  removing  the  noxious  odour  from  any  ma-ss  of 

effective  for  disinfecting  puiposes  it  is  entirely 

matter  in  a state  of  decay  or  decomposition,  they 

odourless,  tasteless,  and  is  not  poisonous. 

may  be  used  with  advantage ; such  arc  chlorides  of 

Disinfection.  — I’henol  and  cresol,  which  are 

manganese,  lime,  sulphate  of  iron,  permanganate  of 

closely  allied,  hold  the  foremost  place  among  dis- 

potash,  and  aluminium.  But  if  it  is  desirable  to 

infectants,  both  on  account  of  their  cheapness  and 

prevent  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  (and 

efficiency,  and  because  they  can  be  employed  either 

in  my  opinion  this  is  the  point  to  be  aimed  at,  for 

in  solution  or  vapour. 

prevention  is  better  than  cure),  then  carbolic  and 

dliese  two  substances  are  derivatives  of  coal  tar. 

cresylic  acids  are  the  only  two  substances  which 

The  carbolic  acid  usually  employed  for  disinfecting 

attained  tliis  object.” 

DISINFECTANTS. — Comparativ'e  Values  of. 
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As  the  products  given  off  from  decaying  organic 
matter  are  well  known  to  facilitate  the  decomposition 
of  similar  classes  of  substances  to  themselves,  if 
placed  in  close  proximity  (no  doubt  by  the  atmosphere 
conveying  the  germs),  Dr.  Ckace  Calvert  made 
the  following  experiments  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining which  of  the  undermentioned  substances 
would  possess  the  most  active  power  in  destroying 
such  germs,  and  thus  ])reserving  tlie  animal  sub- 
stance from  decay.  At  the  bottom  of  wide-mouthed 
pint  bottles  he  placed  a known  quantity  of  each  of 
the  antiseptics,  and  suspended  over  them  by  a thread 
a piece  of  sound  meat,  and  by  daily  examination  it 
was  Ciisily  ascertained  when  the  meat  became  tainted 
or  putrid.  The  following  table  gives  the  results 
obtained : — 

Aiitiseiitic.  Became  taiuted.  Putrid. 

I’eriiianganiUe  of  potash, ... . 2 days 4 days. 

Gliloiiile  of  aluminium, 2 days todays. 

Chloride  oninie, 14  days 21  days. 

Tar  oil 16  davs 2.5  days. 

1!)  days — 

' bid  not  hecome  tainted, 
hut  dried  up,  and  be- 


Salicylic  acid, 

Benzoic  acid, 

Metiiyl  salicylic  acid, . 

Sulphuric  acid, 

Creosote 

Carbolic  acid, 

Alcohol, 


312 

2.a0 

200 

161 

loO 

25 

4.5 


Chloride  of  zinc, 

Carbolic  acid,  . 

Cresyl  alcohol, . 


came  quite  hard. 
Do.,  do. 


Tlie  comparative  value  of  antiseptics  is  also  shown 
by  the  following  carefully  executed  series  of  ex- 
perituents  made  by  S.  Buciioltz,  to  determine  the 
different  amounts  of  each  which  would  check  the 
putrefaction  of  a liquid  of  known  composition.  The 
Fasteuk’s  liquid  he  used  wasa  solution  of  10  grammes 
of  common  sugar,  1 gramme  of  tartrate  of  ammonia, 
and  half  agrtimme  of  phosphate  of  pottissium  in  100 
c.c.  of  (ILstilled  water.  The  amount  of  any  anti- 
septic needed  to  prevent  the  putrefaction  of  this 
liquid  was  easily  determined  by  filling  a number  of 
tubes  with  it,  adding  different  amounts  of  the  anti- 
septic to  them,  and  then  watching  the  results  of 
their  impregnation  with  a few  drops  of  a decompos- 
ing infusion  of  tobacco. 

'Die  results  of  these  experiments  are  given  in  the 
following  tables : — 

Smallest  amount  which  prevented  the  development  of 
bacteria ; — 

1 part  in 

Corrosive  sublimate, 20,000 

Thymol, 2,000 

Sodium  benzoate, 2.000 

Creosote, 2,000 

Benzoic  acid, 1,000 

Methyl  salicylic  acid, 1,000 

Salicylic  acid, 666 

Eucaiyptol 6()6 

Sodium  salicylate, 2,')0 

Carbolic  acid, 200 

Quinine, 200 

Sulphuric  acid, 151 

Boracic  acid, 133 

Cupric  sulphate 133 

Hydrochloric  acid, i. . 75 

Zinc  sulphate, 50 

Alcohol, 50 

Smallest  amount  which  would  stop  putrefaction  and  render 
the  bacteria  incapable  of  further  development  when  removed 
to  fresh  Basteuu's  solution  : — 

1 iiart  in 

Chlorine 25,000 

Iodine, 5,000 

Bromine 3,333 

Sulphurous  acid, 666 


The  late  Dr.  Letiieby  states  that  in  his  experi- 
ments in  the  city  of  London,  he  found  that  a very 
small  quantity  of  carbolic  acid  in  the  sewers  [tre- 
vented  decomposition,  and  that  a solution  of  one 
per  cent,  of  it  upoti  meat  arrested  putrefaction. 

Dr.  Bakevvell,  formerly  a medical  officer  of  health 
for  Trinidad,  makes  the  following  statements  with 
regard  to  carbolic  acid. 

“ I can  bear  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  carbolic 
acid  in  removing  all  offensive  smell,  and  its  usefulness 
as  a tofiical  stimulant  for  weak  or  sloughing  sores. 

I employed  it  largely  as  a disinfectant,  and  particularly 
for  cases  of  yellow  fever,  during  the  late  epidemic  in 
Trinidad.  I had  it  used  in  all  the  houses  where  cases 
occurred;  and  when  I had  to  inspect  drains,  cesspools, 
or  places  where  there  had  been  contagious  sickness, 

I always  carried  a little  about  with  me  to  smell  whilst 
inspecting ; without  this  I could  not  have  performed 
my  duties,  so  fearful  are  some  of  the  stenches  in  the 
tropics.  jMy  assistants  were  glad  to  adopt  the  same 
jilan. 

“The  advantages  peculiar  to  carbolic  acid  over 
other  disinfectants  are  : 1st,  volatility;  2nd,  cheap- 
ness ; 3rd,  its  smell,  wdiich  enables  one  always  to  know 
when  a sufficiency  has  been  used ; 4th,  the  fact  that  it 
can  be  employed  as  a solid,  a liquid,  and  a vapour;  5th, 
the  small  quantity  required,  and  hence  its  portability. 

“ I recommend  that  a bottle  of  the  acid  or  tin  of 
the  powder  be  kept  in  every  privy  or  water  closet,  so 
that  a little  may  be  thiown  down  by  each  person 
using  it ; by  tliis  plan  all  offensive  smell  will  be  pre- 
vented. I may  just  add,  that  I find  it  extremely 
useful  in  contagious  dysentery  and  typhoid  fever,  to 
disinfect  the  evacuations.” 

In  a report  made  by  Dr.  TnENcn,  the  medical 
officer  of  health  for  Liverpool,  in  December,  1869,  he 
remarks,  “ There  need  be  no  controversy  as  to  the 
comparative  value  of  the  different  disinfectants,  such 
as  sulphate  of  iion,  sulphate  of  zinc,  chloride  of  lime, 
permanganate  of  potash,  quicklime,  charcoal  pow'der, 
carbolic  acid,  ddiey  all  have  their  special  modes  of 
action,  and  each  may  be  occasionally  the  very  best  to 
be  employed. 

“ In  choosing  carbolic  acid  as  a disinfectant,  I am 
influenced  by  its  price  and  its  efficiency.  1.  It  is  a 
po.sitive  disinfectant,  and  quickly  destroys  or  restr.dns 
every  contagiou.s  and  infectious  virus.  2.  It  is  an 
antiseptic,  and  arrests  and  prevents  fermentation  and 
decay.  3.  It  is  u.sed  with  facility,  and  is  sufficiently 
volatile  to  permit  its  vapour  t o reach  atoms  or  germs 
of  disease  floating  in  the  air.  4.  It  is  cheaper  than 
chloride  of  lime,  and  for  out-door  disinfection,  as 
well  as  the  disinfection  of  privies  and  drains,  it  is 
more  permanently  efficacious.” 

Me.ssrs  F.  C.  Calvert  & Co.,  the  manufacturers 
of  this  product,  give  the  following  directions  as  to 
its  use: — 
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“Directions  for  the  use  of  Carbolic  Acid 
Crystals. — The  crystallized  carbolic  acid  is  soluble 
in  water,  and  one  ponmJ  to  can/  fire  (/allons  of  water  is 
sufficient  for  deodorizing  and  disinfecting  purposes. 

“ The  bottles,  when  opened,  should  be  placed  in 
the  water  for  about  one  hour  (according  to  the 
temperature).  4,  8,  or  12  of  the  bottles,  which  each 
contain  a pound,  being  used  for  a tank  of  eitlier  20, 
40,  or  (iO  gallons.  The  bottles  should  be  cleared  of 
all  adhering  crystals,  and  the  solution  well  stirred 
prevdous  to  use. 

A solution  of  this  streng-tli  is  applicable  for 
deodorizing  of  sinks,  water  closets,  or  wherever  bad 
odours  exist,  and  being  neither  alkaline,  acid,  nor 
corrosive,no  injury  need  beapprehended  to  wood, iron, 
metal,  or  clothes.  In  a concentrated  form  the  acid 
acts  as  a caustic,  but  its  action  on  the  skin  may  readily 
be  arrested  by  rubbing  with  sweet  oil. 

“ For  hospital  wards,  nujht  asj/lians,  ^r. — To  keep 
them  in  a healthy  state,  and  to  prevent  any  spread 
of  contigious  diseases,  dissolve  1 lb.  of  crystallized 
carbolic  acid  in  30  gallons  of  water,  and  sprinkle 
the  floors  with  the  solution,  which  may  also  be 
employed  for  deodorizing  the  chamber  utensils. 

“ 'I'lie  solution  may  be  used  in  fa-tiil  ulcers,  cancers, 
fiantp-enous  and  <dl  ojfcnsire  sores ; it  removes  all 
disagreeabie  smell  and  putrescency,  and  renders 
the  discharge  innocuous  to  the  contiguous  living  and 
unaffected  tissues.  In  its  diluted  st  ite,  therefore,  it 
is  a great  boon  to  patients  labouring  under  that  class 
of  disease. 

“ 117/(7/  small-pox,  tjiphoid  fevers,  ^r.,  occur,  the 
spread  of  contagion  may  be  prevented  by  proper  use 
of  this  disinfectant.  In  such  cases  the  acid  should 
be  used  in  the  crystalline  form,  viz.,  1 lb.  of  the 
crystals  to  5 or  more  lbs.  of  wet  sand,  placed  in 
shallow  vessels  in  various  pai'ts  of  the  sick  room. 

“ In  case  of  any  epidemic  breaking  out  in  a house, 
the  same  mixture  should  be  used  as  a sanitary  pre- 
caution Ihroiif/hoiU  the  same. 

“ Iiipcted  rlothint/  and  bed  linen  can  be  thoroughly 
purified  and  rendered  fit  for  use,  if  well  washed  in 
the  aqueous  solution.” 

The  li/piid  acid  may  be  used  in  a similar  manner. 
The  disinfecting  pow^der  supplied  by  them  contains 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid  and  cresyl  alcohol, 
and  is  employed  as  follows : — 

“ For  sich  rooms. — Placed  in  dishes  about  the  room, 
this  powder  gives  off  carbolic  acid  freely ; it  must 
be  renewed  onee  in  twenty  - four  hours.  Infected 
clothing  and  bed  linen  can  be  purified  and  made  fit 
for  use,  if  well  washed  in  water  into  which  lb. 
powder  has  been  mixed  with  each  bucket-full. 

••  .l.s  a (lisinferfanl. — The  ]>owder  may  be  used  by 
mixing  one  lb.  in  a bucket  of  water ; or  by  sprink- 
ling it  lightly  over  the  surface  to  be  disinfected. 

“ For  dead  bodies. — Spread  over  the  bottom  pi  the 
coffin  2 lbs.  of  the  powder  before  ])utting  the  body  in ; 
then  dip  a sheet  in  a solution  of  the  powder  (1  lb.  to 
a gallon  of  water)  and  cover  the  body  with  it ; this 
will  prevent  any  effluvia  or  disease  being  dissemin- 
ated therefrom.” 

Carbolic  acid  is  also  used  in  the  form  of  vapour 


for  purifying  the  atmosphere  of  hospital  wards,  and 
other  places  where  contagious  diseases  exist.  Half 
an  ounce  of  acid  is  sufficient  for  an  ordinary  sized  sick 
room. 

A very  convenient  form  of  vaporizer  is  one  designed 
by  K.  Le  Neve  Foster,  F.C.S..  Figs.  2 and  3. 

“ The  iron  heater  a is  to  be  placed  in  a fire  until  it 
has  the  required  temperature,  when  it  is  to  be  removed 

Fi-  2.  FIk  3. 


by  the  hook,  B.  and  placed  in  the  box,  C ; the  lid  D 
must  then  be  closed. 

“The  carbolic  acid  is  then  poured  into  the  enamelled 
dish  above  the  lid,  and  in  a few  minutes  the  carbolic 
vapours  will  be  given  off  and  diffused  thimighout  the 
atmosphere  of  the  place  to  be  fumigated.” 

The  following  is  the  method  of  disinfection  carried 
out  in  Bristol  by  Dr.  Davies,  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  as  described  by  him. 

“ The  city  is  divided  into  four  districts ; each 
district  has  an  inspector  in  it — there  is  also  a superin- 
tendent inspector;  each  district  inspector  in  the 
summer  time  has  two  woikmen  at  his  command,  and 
one  in  winter,  to  white-lime  dirty  walls,  courts,  and 
alleys,  to  let  off  foul  ejects  in  privies,  &c.  They  carry 
with  them  a bucket  of  Calvert’s  powder,  which  they 
sprinkle  over  the  pans,  &c.,  of  the  closets,  over  every 
street  grating,  and  every  eject  they  pass.  ^A'hen  we 
susiiect  any  division  of  the  sewers  to  have  the  germs 
of  disease  in  it,  we  throw  in  a considerable  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  iron  and  of  liquid  carbolic  acid. 

“I  meet  the  district  inspectors  daily  at  11  a.m., 
and  if  they  report  any  disease  of  a zymotic  character 
among  the  poor,  I visit  the  affected  persons,  and 
order  the  floor  to  be  thickly  sprinkled  with  carbolic 
disinfecting  powder.  I supply  the  friends  with  it 
gratuitously,  and  order  them  to  keep  the  chamber 
utensils  always  charged  with  it.  If  the  patient  dies, 
we  supply  some  to  be  sprinkled  over  the  corpse. 

“ Being  a strong  believer  in  the  germinal  origin  of 
all  zymotic  disea.se,  I have  followed  this  plan  with 
unwavering  firmness,  and  I can  only  say  that  our 
success  here  has  been  very  extraordinary,  as  testified 
by  our  death  rate.  Houses  affected  with  zymotic 
disease  we  treat,  after  the  removal  of  the  jiatient, 
under  the  22nd  .section  of  the  Sanitary  Act,  18Gfi. 

“ In  one  or  two  minor  matters  1 differ  Avith  other 
reporters.  The  p.)wder,  if  fresh,  is  not  innocuous 
to  the  hands  ; our  workmen  used  to  sprinkle  it  with 
their  hands,  but  were  obliged  to  desist  on  account  of 
its  iiritating  the  skin  — they  now  use  small  hand 
ladles. 
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“ If  sprinkled  over  French-polished  furniture  it 
spots  them  ; it  docs  not  hurt  inetids,  boards,  or 
clothing ; it  never  jiroduces  irritation  of  the  lungs, 
though  some  persons  dislike  it,  and  complain  of 
nausea  when  exposed  to  it.” 

Carbolic  acid  soaps  are  another  form  of  using  this 
valuable  antiseptic. 

Salicylic  acid  is  allied  to  carbolic  acid,  and  possesses 
exceedingly  valuable  antiseptic  properties.  It  is  ma  e 
in  the  form  of  a powder,  devoid  of  .smell,  and  is 
soluble  in  about  300  parts  of  water. 

Salicylic  acid  has  not  yet  been  produced  on  a 
sufficiently  commercial  scale  to  come  into  use  as  a 
general  disinfectant,  though  many  experimental  tests 
have  shown  that  for  some  purposes  it  surpasses 
carbolic  acid. 

Chlorine,  Chlorides  o f Zinc,  Lime,  and  Aluminium. — 
Of  these,  chlorine  doubtless  holds  the  foremo.st  place. 
Chlorine  is  prepared  by  heating  a mixture  of  black 
oxide  of  manganese  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Fig  1 is  a representation  of  an  ingenious  and  simple 
contrivance  for  liberating  clilorine. 

Having  introduced  tlie  binoxide  of  manganese  into 
the  glass  basin  u,  put  on  the  peiforated  wootlen 
cover,  c,  fix  tlie  globular  vessel,  a,  in  the  orifice,  and 
pour  a quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  into  it ; then 


Fig.  4. 


turn  the  stopper,  n,  and  allow  about  a table-spoonful 
of  acid  to  drop  from  the  globe,  upon  which  the  gas 
will  be  set  free,  emanating  through  the  holes  in  c. 

When  a further  supply  of  chlorine  is  needed,  it  is 
merely  required  to  .again  turn  the  stopper,  and  allow 
more  aciil  to  pa.ss  into  the  ba.sin. 

Chlorine  is  extremely  irritating,  and  cannot  be 
u.sed  with  safety  in  the  sick  chamber,  as  the  quantity 
required  to  disinfect  the  room  efficiently  would  be 
irrespirable.  It  has,  however,  proved  useful  for 
fumigating  hou.ses  where  epidemics  have  existed. 

Chloride  of  zinc  and  the  other  metallic  chlorides  | 
absorb  ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  { 
are  useful  as  disinfectants  of  fo'cal  matter.  In  the  ! 
rcjiort  of  the  Royal  Cattle  Tlague  Commission, 
18()(),  Mr.  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  states,  with  regard 
to  them,  that  “ they  possess  no  power  to  destroy 
voi,.  I. 


specific  infective  emanations,”  and  that  chloride  of 
lime  is  “ very  irritating  to  the  lungs  of  diseased  and 
convalescent  animals.” 

For  the  disinfection  of  textile  fabrics  they  are  too 
corrosive,  and  being  usually  acid,  destroy  it. 

Chloride  of  zinc,  in  the  proportion  of  1 part  to 
300  of  water,  instantly  destroys  infusorial  life,  and 
when  diluted  to  but  1 part  in  lOlO  of  inorganic 
liquid,  will-  check  decomposition  for  a considerable 
” time. 

As  aerial  disinfectants,  the  chlorides  possess  little 
or  no  power. 

Sulphurous  Acid  and  the  Sulphites.- — Sulphurous 
acid  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial  as  a dis- 
infectant. It  is  easily  prepared  by  burning  sulphur 
in  the  air.  It  has  a powerful  odour,  and  even  when 
present  in  the  air  in  the  proportion  of  iiO  parts  to 
10U,000  parts  of  air,  it  is  irritating  to  the  system  ; 
and  4 parts  in  10,000  of  air  render  the  air  irrespir- 
able. A much  smaller  proportion  present  is  sufficient 
to  destroy  vegetable  life. 

Mkiter  absorbs  from  40  to  50  times  its  own  bulk 
of  sulphurous  acid,  and  forms  with  it  a powerful 
I disinfectant. 

Ow'ing  to  its  irritating  property  it  is  impossible  to 
use  it  as  .an  aerial  disinfectant  in  sick  rooms. 

The  sulphites  possess  in  a marked  degree  the 
properties  of  sulphurous  acid. 

The  metallic  sulphates  are  useful  disinfectants, 
but  are  useless  as  aerial  disinfectants,  being  non- 
volatile. , 

A solution  of  1 part  of  a metallic  sulph.ate  in  250 
p.arts  of  an  organic  solution  will  lire  vent  the  mani- 
festation of  infusorial  life. 

One  pound  dis.solved  in  a gallon  of  water  is  a good 
disinfectant  for  drains  and  fcecal  matk'r. 

Permanganate  of  potash  is  an  oxidizing  agent,  and 
does  not  appear  to  exert  much  action  on  vital 
manifestation,  but  is  active  in  the  destruction  of 
dead  organic  matter.  'This  property  renders  it 
valu.able  as  a means  of  purifying  potable  water.  It 
is  of  no  value  as  an  aerial  disinfectant. 

Charcoal  is  a powerful  disinfectant,  .and  owes  its 
action  to  its  property  of  condensing  upon  its  surface 
and  within  its  pores  large  quantities  of  vaporous  and 
gaseous  matter,  which,  by  the  very  force  of  con- 
densation, they  bring  into  contact  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  burn  up  organic 
miasms  by  a process  of  slow  combustion.  Wood 
charcoal  will  absorb  about  9 times  its  volume  of 
oxygen  and  90  times  its  vuliune  of  ammonia. 

Dr.  Stenhocse  in  1853  performed  a series  of 
experiments,  tending  to  show  the  relative  value  of 
wood,  peat,  and  animal  charcoal.  Half  a gramme 
of  each  kind  absorbed  the  undermentioned  number 
[ of  centimetres  of  different  gases  : — 


Kind  of 
i cliarcoHl.’ 

Atnutouia. 

Ilydroclilo- 
riu  Hcid, 

Sulpilide  of 
liyilroa'cn. 

Carbonic 

iwid 

O-vygen. 

Sulphurous 

avid. 

Wood, . 
IVat,.. . 
Animal. . 

98-5 

Ulj-0 

43'0 

4.i-0 

CJ-0 

30-0 

28-r, 

y-0 

140 

lO'O 

5-0 

0-8 
0 (5 
0 o 

32-5 
21  b 
17-5 

It  thus  appears  that  wood  charcoal  possesses  the 
7.S  
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highest  absorbent  power  for  ammonia,  sulphide  of 
hydrogen,  and  suljihurous  acid  ; while  animal  char- 
coal is  decidedly  inferior  to  those  of  wood  and  peat 
as  an  (Omrha-  of  gases. 

Dr.  Steniiouse  availed  himself  of  the  absorbent 
property  of  charcoal  in  the  construction  of  a respir- 
ator which  became  a sanitary  instrument  of  great 
value.  It  consisted,  as  first  constructed,  of  a 
hollow  case  made  of  fine  flexible  wire-gauze,  about 
half  an  inch  wide  internally,  and  of  sufficient  length 
and  breadth,  when  folded  over  the  lower  part  of 
the  face,  to  cover  closely  either  the  mouth  alone, 
or  if  required  the  lower  part  of  the  nose  also.  The 
hollow  space  is  filled  with  coarsely  powdered  char- 
coal, and  the  whole,  like  the  metallic  respirator,  is 
fitted  to  the  face  and  fastened  over  the  head  by 
attachments  of  ribbon.  All  the  air  that  enters  the 
lungs  must  pass  through  this  charcoal  jgieve,  and  is 
thus  deprived  of  the  noxious  vapours  or  gases  it 
may  contain.  After  some  time  the  chai’coal  powder 
becomes  saturated,  or  too  old  to  act  with  efficiency, 
but  an  ounce  of  powdered  wood  charcoal  renews  it, 
and  the  instrument  is  itself  again.  Dr.  Stenhouse 
has  also  shown  that  platinized  charcoal  has  a still 
greater  power  of  oxidation.  The  form  of  the  resjiir- 
ator  has  since  been  materially  altered  and  also 
reduced  in  size. 

Charcoal  is  employed  largely  for  water  filters, 
which,  with  water  containing  free  oxj^gen  or  worked 
intermittently,  will  purify  water  from  the  foulest 
matters. 

Dr.  Letheby  has  adopted  charcoal  filters  in  the 
ventilating  shafts  of  the  sewers  of  the  city  of 
London.  They  consist  of  an  iron  box,  18  inches 
deep  and  14  inches  square,  containing  a movable 
frame  of  six  trays  or  sieves,  upon  each  of  which 
there  is  a layer  of  wood  charcoal  in  pieces  as  large 
as  filberts,  and  2 inches  deep.  After  seven  years’ 
experience  he  reports  their  working  as  a perfect 
success. 

Diainfectimi  Stores. — The  following  is  a description 
of  the  disinfecting  apparatus  in  use  in  Liverpool 
designed  by  the  late  borough  engineer,  JMr.  New- 
lands,  and  shown  on  Disinfectants,  Plate  I : — 

“ a,  court-yard  ; f>,  keeper’s  cottage ; c,  yard  to 
cottage ; <1,  receiving  house  for  infected  clothes  ; e, 
depository  for  clothes  after  they  are  disinfected  ; 
,/,'  wash-house ; //,  drying  closet ; //,  disinfecting 
stoves ; /,  boiler  ; J,  stoke  hole  ; t,  heating  appar- 
atus ; /,  coals  ; m,  ashes ; >i,  cold  air  shaft ; o,  cold 
air  Hue ; p,  hot  air  chamber ; q,  exhaust  flue  ; ?•, 
chimney  .shaft ; .%  cistern. 

“'I'he  plot  of  land  on  whieh  the  buildings  are 
erected  is  situate  in  New  Bird  .Street,  with  a front- 
age thereto  of  56  feet,  and  extending  backwards 
to  the  depth  of  about  70  feet.  Tlmy  comprise  a 
spacious  fliigged  court-yard,  with  paved  cart  way, 
a re.sidence  for  the  keeper,  a well  ventilated  receiv- 
ing room  for  infected  clothes,  a depository  for 
disinfected  clothes,  a wash-house  for  cleansing 
infected  clothing  (containing  eight  washing  troughs, 
supplied  by  steam  from  the  boiler  in  the  basement), 
a drying  closet  opening  directly  into  the  wash-house,  j 


and  a range  of  disinfecting  chambers  under  the 
open  shed  in  the  court-yard. 

“ In  the  basement  are  the  boiler,  stoking  pit, 
heating  apparatus,  and  the  coal  and  ash  vaults. 

“ The  disinfecting  stoves  are  each  5 feet  wide,  7 
feet  from  front  to  back,  and  6 feet  6 inches  high  to 
the  springing  of  the  arch. 

“ The  walls  and  vault  are  built  of  brickwork,  the 
doors  are  of  wrought  iron,  fitting  tightly  into  cast- 
iron  frames. 

“ The  floors  are  formed  with  double  iron  gratings, 
having  alternate  openings,  the  under  one  being 
constructeil  so  as  to  slide,  to  exclude,  if  desired,  the 
hot  air. 

“ In  the  arch  over  the  centre  of  each  stove  is  an 
opening,  containing  an  iron  valve  for  the  escape  of 
foul  air  into  an  exhaust  flue,  w'.iich  is  carried  over 
the  top  of  the  stoves  into  the  chimney  shaft. 

“ IVithin  the  thickness  of  the  front  wall  of  each 
stove  a thermometer  is  fixed,  protected  from  con- 
tact with  the  outer  air  by  a thick  plate  of  glass. 

“ The  drying  closet  in  the  wash-house  is  of  a 
similar  construction,  with  the  addition  of  light 
wrought-!ron  sliding  clothes’  horses. 

“ The  heating  apparatus  is  a cast-iron  cockle, 
patented  f.nd  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Tessimond  & 
Kissack.  Two  cast-iron  smoke-tight  flues  are  con- 
nected therewith,  which,  after  forming  a coil,  are 
I conveyed  along  the  hot  chamber  under  the  stoves 
into  the  chimney  at  the  opposite  end. 

“ The  furnace  doors  and  ash  hole  are  each  regu- 
lated by  means  of  sliding  dampers. 

“ Cold  air  is  drawn  from  the  atmosphere  through 
a descending  shaft,  thence  along  a brick  flue,  under- 
neath the  floors  of  the  stoke  hole  into  a cavity  on 
each  side  of  fhe  cockle,  after  passing  which  it  is 
highly  heated  and  conveyed  into  a chamber  extend- 
ing underneath  the  whole  length  of  the  stoves  and 
drying  closet,  and  from  which  it  is  admitted  into  the 
stoves  through  the  sliding  gratings  before  mentioned. 

“ The  temperature  of  the  air  is  regulated  by 
means  of  a damper  at  the  entrance  to  the  cold- 
i air  flue.  As  many  as  380°  Fahr.  have  been  regis- 
tered in  the  drying  closet  over  the  cockle,  and  280° 
in  the  stoves.” 

Dr.  d’liENCii,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for 
Liverpool,  says  they  could  raise  the  temperature  as 
high  as  500°  Fahr. ; but  that  from  experience  they 
find  that  some  fabrics  are  scorched  and  injured  if 
{ kept  in  the  chamber  for  any  length  of  time  at  any 
heat  above  212°  Fahr.  lie  also  adds,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  heat,  carbolic  acid  powder  is  freely  sprinkled 
on  the  floor  of  the  chamber,  so  that  the  vapoui's  reach 
the  articles  in  the  chambers. 

The  disinfecting  stove  used  in  the  Royal  Victoria 
Yard,  Deptford,  consists  of  a brick  chamber  with  a 
slightly  arched  roof,  and  an  iron  movable  floor  in 
two  pieces.  The  chamber  is  7 feet  deep,  6 feet  9 
inches  wide,  and  5 feet  8^  inches  high  in  the  centre 
of  the  arch.  It  is  heated  by  a flue  below  the  iron 
floor  passing  round  three  sides  of'  the  chamber  and 
up  a chimney.  There  is  an  opening  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  chamber  in  its  centre  which  passes  along 
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in  tlie  roof  to  the  side,  from  thence  down  in  the 
wall  entering  beneath  the  fire ; this  carries  any  of  the 
foul  air  of  the  clothes  from  the  chamber  through 
the  fire  and  up  the  flue.  This  proceeding  takes  place 
after  the  clothes  have  been  in  the  chamber  say  an 
hour  and  a half  in  the  following  manner: — The 
damper  in  the  foul-air  shaft  is  withdrawn  and  the 
funvicc  door  is  shut;  any  draught  that  gets  to  the 
fii'c  comes  from  the  chamber.  Over  the  opening 
into  the  furnace  is  a square  opening,  fitted  with  a 
glass,  inside  of  which  is  a fixed  thermometer.  When 
this  .shows  a temperature  of  Fahr.  the  ulterior 
of  the  chamber  is  at  Fahr.,  the  highest  point  at 
which  it  is  allowed  to  be.  In  the  interior  of  the 
chamber,  at  the  sides,  there  are  little  movable 
cranes,  three  rows  of  three  supporting  rod.s  of  iron 
on  which  wooden  trays  rest,  and  on  which  the 
clothes  are  placed  when  the  iron  cart  is  not  used. 
'File  cranes  move  fore  and  aft  to  be  out  of  the  way 
when  the  cart  is  used.  The  cart  is  of  iron  on 
wheels,  and  runs  into  the  chamber  on  tramways  to 
keep  it  in  jiosition  ; in  the  interior  of  the  cart  are 
three  iron  trays  for  laying  the  clothes  on.  The 
lowest  traj^  is  always  the  hottest,  so  that  it  is  prudent 
to  use  the  cart,  the  iron  bottom  of  which  prevents 
burning.  'Phe  iron  ends  of  the  cart  are  removed 
when  it  is  jihiced  in  the  chamber,  so  is  the  handle. 
It  is  usual  to  keep  the  clothes  at  the  temperature  of 
i.'iO®  Fahr.  for  two  hours. 

'I'liere  is  a trap  door  8 inches  square  about  14 
inches  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  furnace,  and  on 
a level  with  the  iron  floor  of  the  chamber,  for  disin- 
fectants. Carbolic  acid  and  sulphur  are  u.sed ; the 
former  is  placed  on  a flat  plate,  the  latter  is  sprinkled 
over  the  floor.  These  are  used  at  the  last,  and  after 
that  has  been  done  the  clothes  are  fit  to  be  used 
without  danger  to  any  one. 

ICIcvalioii  plan  (Fig.  5)  shows  the  front  of  the 
chamber  with  the  doors  closed;  the  openings  Nos.  1, 


2,  and  .8  are  for  inserting  the  long  thermometer, 
which  is  pushed  into  the  clothing  to  be  disinfected; 
they  correspond  with  the  three  trays. 
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The  thermometer  can  be  withdrawn  and  examined 
without  allowing  much  cold  air  to  enter;  plugs  fit 
into  these  three  openings  when  not  used  for  the 
thermometer. 

Section  (Fig.  0). — The  chamber  is  shown  about  the 
centre  of  its  depth ; the  foul-air  shaft  n passes  along 
the  roof  down  the  side  wall  and  beneath  the  fire,  C ; the 


opening  where  the  fixed  thermometer  is  placed  is 
marked  with  dotted  lines.  The  danqier  for  the  foul- 
air  sha^,  E,  is  represented  as  shut,  and  the  damper 
for  the  chimney,  F,  is  also  shut. 

The  Ground  Plan  (Fig.  7)  shows  the  flue  beneath 
the  iron  plates  which  form  the  floor  of  the  chamber, 


Eig.  7. 


the  dotted  lines  showing  the  foul  air  flue,  n,  as  it 
))asses  beneath  the  fire.  In  the  flue,  C,  there  are 
openings  at  D D D for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it. 
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DYIING  AND  CAIICO  PBINTING.— Chemistry  of 
Dyeing  and  Printing. 

General  Introduction. — The  object  of  the  various 
processes  which  are  used  in  dyeing  and  printing  is  to 
impart  to  a textile  fabric  a certain  colour,  and  to  fix 
it  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  it  insoluble  in  water, 
and  thus  prevent  it  from  being  removed  by  washing. 
This  fixation  is  chiefly  effected  l)y  chemical  reactions, 
which  vary  greatly  with  the  nature  of  the  fibre,  as 
well  as  with  that  of  the  colouring  matter.  In  some 
cases  the  operations  are  very  simjfie,  anil  in  othei's 
highly  complicated,  several  chemical  processes  taking 
place  eitlier  simultaneously  or  successively. 

The  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  which  are  used 
for  dyeing  differ  in  their  chemical  composition  as 
well  as  in  their  properties.  The  principal  vegetable 
fibres  are  cotton  and  linen.  In  the  pure  state  they 
consist  of  a compound  called  celhdose.,  C^^lIjgO^, 
which  forms  a large  proiiortion  of  the  solid  parts 
of  all  plants.  The  pure  substance  is  easily  obtained 
by  treating  cotton  or  fine  linen  with  a dilute  alkali, 
dilute  acids  and  ether,  which  remove  all  adhering 
impurities.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
readily  dissolves  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cop- 
per oxide  (SciiWEiTZEu's  reagent) ; on  adding  an  acid 
to  this  solution  cellulose  is  precipitated  as  a white 
amorphous  mass.  The  cellulose  of  different  plants 
can  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  microscope,  each 
exhibiting  a peculiar  structure. 

Cotton  is  the  product  of  different  species  of  Gon- 
st/phim  growing  in  warm  countnes.  The  fi'uit  of 
these  plants  is  a large  capsule  containing  a mass 
of  fine  long  fibres  which  envelop  the  seeds.  The 
micro.scopic  study  of  cotton  is  of  great  interest, 
offering  not  only  the  key  to  the  theory  of  the  fixa- 
tion of  colours,  but  also  the  means  of  distinguishing 
it  from  other  fibres.  According  to  the  late  IV alter 
CIuuM,  F.R.S.,  mature  cotton  fibre  consists  of  a hol- 
low, shrivelled,  irregularly-twisted  cylinder,  of  about 
of  an  inch  at  its  greatest  diameter;  and  if 
we  take  middling  Orleans  at  inch  long,  a cord  of 
^ inch  diameter  and  13  feet  long  would  give  an  idea 
of  its  relative  dimensions.  It  is,  however,  not  of 
equal  thickness.  Towards  the  end  farthest  from  the 
seed  it  gradually  diminishes,  like  the  tape-worm,  to 
about  one-fifth  of  its  greatest  diameter,  and  there  its 
form  is  more  nearly  cylindrical  and  straight.  The 
walls  of  these  tubes  do  not  exhibit  openings  of  any 
kind  which  can  be  taken  for  latei-al  passages;  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that,  like  other  ligneous  matter, 
they  ai-e  pervious  to  fluids. 

In  order  to  dye  cotton  the  substance  to  be  em- 
ployed must  be  in  a state  of  solution,  so  as  to  enter 
the  fibre  or  pass  through  its  pores,  and  be  there  made 
insoluble  or  precipitated  by  chemical  means.  Thus 
the  colour  is  entrapped  within  the  fibre  or  its  tissue, 
and  becomes  fixed  there.  This  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  on  unripe  cotton  fibre,  or  /lead  cotton,  as 
it  has  been  called,  no  colour  can  be  fixed.  The 
unripe  fibre  consists  of  very  thin  and  remarkably 
transparent  blades,  which  are  readily  distinguishable 
from  those  of  mature  cotton  by  their  perfect  flatness, 
not  having  the  vestige  of  a cavity  even  at  the  sides, 


being  perfectly  flat,  and  broader  than  the  usual 
fibre. 

Strong  caustic  alkali  has  a verj'  peculiar  effect  on 
cotton.  The  fibre  contracts  in  length,  becomes 
almost  circular,  and  the  cavity  shrinks  considerably. 
Mercer  has  shown  that  cotton  thus  treated  is 
stronger,  and  has  a superior  attraction  for  colours, 
and  it  was  at  one  time  believed  that  this  process, 
which  is  called  “ Mercerising,”  would  yield  great 
results ; but  unfortunately  it  has  not  turned  out  so 
useful  as  was  expected,  the  objections  being  the 
large  expense  of  the  soda  and  the  great  contrac- 
tion of  the  fibre,  which  although  making  the  cloth 
I look  finer,  is  an  effect  which  is  more  cheaply  pro- 
duced by  weaving. 

Dr.  ScHUNCic  has  found  that  cotton  in  the  raw 
state,  as  furnished  by  commerce,  contains  besides 
cellulose  a certain  number  of  other  substances, 
some  of  which  occur  so  constantly  that  they  may  be 
considered  essential  constituents  of  cotton  viewed  as 
a vegetable  product.  The  object  of  the  bleaching 
process,  to  which  most  cotton  fabrics  are  subjected, 
is  to  deprive  them  of  the  impurities  which  are  either 
natural  to  the  fibre  itself,  or  have  been  introduced 
accidentally  or  designedly  during  the  process  of 
manufacture.  Notwithstanding  the  importance  of 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  everything  connected  with 
this  staple,  from  an  industrial  point  of  view,  the 
substances  e.xisting  in  cotton  fibre  have  never  before 
the  researches  of  Schunck  been  subjected  to  a spe- 
cial chemical  examination. 

According  to  Persoz  the  tissues  of  cotton,  hemp, 
and  linen  contain  : — 

1.  A certain  quantity  of  colouring  matter,  which 
is  more  or  less  protected  by  the  bodies  which  accom- 
pany it,  naturally  or  accidentally. 

2.  A peculiar  resin,  insoluble  in  water,  and  not 
easily  soluble  in  alkalies,  which  plays  the  part  of  a 
resist,  and  protects  the  colouring  matter  inherent  to 
the  fibre  from  the  action  of  the  agents  which  are 
employed  to  destroy  and  remove  it. 

3.  A certain  quantity  of  fatty  matter,  a very 
small  portion  of  which  is  inherent  to  the  fibre,  the 
greatest  jaart  being  derived  from  the  operations  of 
spinning  and  weaving. 

4.  A neutral  substance,  which  consists  either  of 
flour,  starch,  or  glue,  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  has  been  employed  in  sizing  the  warp  before 
weaving. 

5.  Inorganic  salts,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  fibre,  while  the  others  are  derived  from  the 
water  and  the  matter  used  in  dressing  the  warp. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Ssnni  says  that  the  substances  jaresent 
in  cotton  goods,  and  to  be  treated  in  bleaching, 
are  as  follows  : — «,  The  resinous  matter  natuial 
to  the  filaments ; l>,  tiie  colouring  matter  of  the 
plant;  c,  the  paste  of  the  weaver;  d,  a fatty  matter; 

a cupreous  soap  ; /',  a calcareous  soap  ; //,  the  filth 
of  the  hands;  //,  iron  rust,  earthy  matters,  and  dust; 
i,  the  cotton  fibre  itself ; k,  tlie  seed  vessels. 

The  object  of  the  subsequent  research  of  Dr. 
Schunck  was  to  throw  a little  more  light  on  the 
nature  of  the  substances  which  are  contained  in  or 
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attached  to  the  framework  of  the  cellulose  of  which 
cotton  fibre  niidnly  con.sists,  and  which  are,  together 
with  the  latter,  produced  by  the  plant,  without 
biking  into  consideration  the  foreign  and  extraneous 
matters  introduced  during  the  process  of  manufac- 
turo.  It  is  well  known  that  tliese  substances  are 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  hot  alkaline 
lye.  Indeed  the  principal  operation  in  the  bleach- 
ing of  cotton  goods  consists  in  subjecting  them  for 
some  time  to  the  action  of  boiling  .solutions  of  soda 
or  some  other  alkali,  chlorine  or  its  compounds  being 
only  used  to  impart  to  them  the  highest  degree  of 
whiteness. 

SciiL’NCK  did  not  use  raw  cotton,  but  cotton- 
yarn  made  from  definite  unmixed  kinds  of  cotton  ; 
because  it  is  much  freer  from  mechanical  impurities, 
which  are  to  a great  extent  removed  during,  or  rather 
previously  to,  the  operations  of  spinning;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  a well-ordered  manufactory  little 
or  notliing  of  a foreign  nature  is  added  to  the  cotton 
to  make  it  impure.  Another  advantage  is,  that  it  is 
less  bulky,  and  can  be  more  easily  worked  in  such 
quantities  as  were  required  for  this  investigation. 
Tlie  yarn  was  exhausted  with  a solution  of  soda-ash, 
and  the  dark-brown  solution  precipitated  by  an  acid. 
The  brown  precipitate  thus  obtained  from  different 
kinds  of  cotton  amounted  to — 

Per  ceut. 


DlioHerali 0 3:t7 

IMiddliii"  Orle.ina, 0’480 


On  burning  it  left  2'3  to  6‘9  per  cent,  of  ash,  consist- 
ing of  oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  silicate  of  alumina, 
sulphate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  lime.  The  other 
substances  present  are — 

1.  Cotton  wax. — A body  having  in  its  physical  and 
chemical  properties,  and  its  composition,  the  greatest 
resemblance  to  vegetable  waxes,  such  as  carnauba 
wax.  The  cotton  wax  is  undoubtedly  identical  with 
Peksoz’s  resin. 

2.  Solid  futtij  acidx,  most  probably  a mixture  of 
palmitic  and  stearic  acids. 

3.  A colouring  matter,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

4.  A colouring  matter,  .sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 
These  two  colouring  matters  e.\ist  in  all  kinds  of 
raw  cotton;  "nankin”  cotton  differing  from  white 
cotton  only  by  containing  much  more  of  these 
co'.ours. 

5.  J‘(ctic  arid. 

6.  Alhumiiiou.'i  matter. 

Linen  consists  of  the  fibres  of  flax  and  hemp. 
Under  the  microscope  they  appear  to  be  hollow 
cylinders,  which  are  open  at  both  ends,  and  pro- 
vided with  knots,  which  are  distributed  irregularly 
over  the  surface. 

Il(inj)  is  much  coarser  than  linen,  the  fibre  of  the 
former  having  a diameter  of  to  ^j^th  of  an 
inch,  and  that  of  the  latter,  to 

an  inch.  Linen  does  not  take  up  colours  so  readily 
ns  cotton,  but  its  attraction  for  colouring  matters 
is  also  increased  by  mercerising. 

The  most  important  animal  fibres  are  wool  and 
■dlk;  both  differ  from  vegetable  fibres  by  containing 
nitrogen,  besides  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  o.xygen. 


Wool  has,  when  purified  from  the  greasy  matters 
and  suint,  which  it  naturally  contains,  the  .same 
composition  as  the  so-called  albuminous  substances, 
which  are  such  complicated  compounds  that  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  assign  to  them  a definite  formula. 
Wool  also  contains  about  2 to  3’5  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phur. 'Ilie  fibre  of  wool  consists  of  very  elastic 
cylinders,  which  are  covered  with  scales,  and  have  a 
diameter  of  about  to  y^’^th  of  an  inch.  AVool 
readily  dissolves  in  caustic  alkalies,  and  in  hot  am- 
raoniacal  solution  of  copper  o.xide,  but  is  not  acted 
upon  by  the  cold  liquid.  Dilute  nitric  acid  and  piic- 
ric  acid  impart  to  it  an  intensely  yellow  colour. 

Silk. — Raw  silk  contains  naturally  a large  quantity 
of  gummy  substances,  which  are  removed  by  seonring 
or  boiling  the  silk  in  soap  and  water.  Silk  is  the 
longest  fibre  known;  the  thread  often  exceeds  a 
length  of  1300  feet,  but  having  only  a diameter  of 
about  y^/j^th  of  an  inch.  Under  the  micioseope  it 
appears  as  a cylindi-ical  fibre,  not  showing  any  distinct 
structure. 

It  readily  dissolves  in  alkalies,  and  in  a cold  solution 
of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  oxide.  Dilute 
nitric  acid  and  picric  acid  colour  it  yellow. 

AVlien  raw  silk  is  heat  d with  water  under  pressure, 
it  yields  two  distinct  compounds,  viz. : — 

o,  Fihro'in,  Cj^IIq^N^Og,  in  quantity  equal  to  66 
per  cent. ; it  is  a silk}'  gliste.iing  substance. 

Sericin  or  Silk-gelatin,  Cj^H.jjNjOg,  a body 
resembling  gelatin.  From  its  hot  aqueous  solution 
it  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  as  a colourless  powder, 
which  forms  a transparent  jelly  with  cold  water. 

llie  fibres  of  cotton,  linen,  wool,  and  silk  can  be 
easily  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  detected 
when  they  are  mixed,  by  means  of  the  microscope  or 
by  the  help  of  chemical  reagents. 

The  appearance  of  the  fibres  under  the  microscope 
has  already  been  described.  If  a mixed  fabric  con- 
taining vegetable  and  animal  fibres  be  treated  with 
strong  hot  cau.stic  soda,  the  latter  only  will  dissolve, 
whilst  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  ora  solution  of 
picric  acid,  and  subsequent  washing,  the  vegetable 
fibres  will  remain  perfectly  colourless,  and  the  animal 
fibre  be  dyed  a permanent  yellow.  AVhen  silk  or  wool 
is  treated  wit'i  a hot  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  tliey 
take  a red  colour,  while  cotton  or  linen  remains  white. 
The  latter  are  strongly  attacked  and  become  rotten  if 
moistened  with  weak  hydrochloric  acid  and  dried, 
while  wool  and  silk  remain  unchanged.  Another 
very  characteristic  reaction  of  wool  is,  that  on  moist- 
ening it  with  a solution  of  lead  oxide  in  caustic 
soda  it  blackens,  on  account  of  the  sulphur  contained 
in  it. 

Silk  is  not  blackened  by  an  alkaline  solution  of 
lead,  and  is  completely  soluble  in  a cold  neutral 
solution  of  zinc  chloride,  which  does  not  dissolve  wool. 

As  a gener.d  rule  animal  fibres  have  a much  stronger 
attraction  for  colours  than  vegetable  fibres ; they  take 
up  the  colours  more  readily  and  hold  them  more 
firmly.  Not  only  colouring  matters  but  other  sub- 
stances also  are  taken  up  from  a solution  by  the 
different  fibres;  such  are  the  different  tannic  acids 
and  similar  substances  which  are  used  in  dyeing. 
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I'he  quefjtiou  lias  often  been  discussed  wbether  the 
fibres  combine  chemically  with  the  colouring  matter 
or  not.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a fibre  cannot 
take  Up  more  than  a certain  quantity  of  a certain 
colour ; but  it  has  never  been  shown,  and  it  is  also 
very  improbable,  that  a fibre  combines  with  colours 
in  definite  atomic  proportions,  as  is  the  case  in  true 
chemical  compounds.  Moreover,  neither  the  colours 
nor  the  fibres  lose,  in  combining,  any  of  their  distinct 
and  characteristic  properties;  and  consequently  it  is 
possible  to  remove  a colour  from  a dyed  fabric  by 
suitable  solvents,  and  thus  obtain  the  fibre  again  in 
its  original  state. 

The  great  advocate  of  the  chemical  theory  was  the 
late  i\I  iCHitL  E.  Cheviieul,  while  Wai.teu  Ckem  always 
maintained  that  the  fixation  of  all  colours  was  only 
an  attraction  of  surface  resembling  that  which  animal 
charcoal  and  other  porous  bodies  exert  on  colouring 
matters.  At  that  time  the  coal-tar  coloui’s  were  not 
known ; these  compounds  possess  the  characteristic 
property  of  dyeing  with  the  greatest  ease,  not  only 
all  animal  fibres,  but  also  bodies  having  a similar 
composition,  such  as  skin,  albumen,  and  so  on,  while 
they  cannot  be  combined  directly  with  vegetable 
fibres.  From  this  it  would  appear,  that  in  dyeing 
both  a chemical  and  a mechanical  action  may  come 
into  play. 

The  organic  fibres  possess  also  the  property  of 
precipitating  certain  salts  or  metallic  oxides  within 
their  tissue.  Thus,  if  cotton  be  passed  through  a 
solution  of  ferric  nitrate,  it  fixes  some  oxide  of  iron, 
and  from  an  alkaline  solution  of  alum  it  absorbs  the 
excess  of  alumina ; silk  does  the  same,  but  its 
attraction  for  oxides  is  much  greater,  and  by  passing 
it  repeatedly  through  a solution  of  iron  or  tin 
salts,  and  taking  care  to  remove  the  acid  which  is 
set  free,  a very  large  quantity  of  the  oxides  of  these 
metals  may  be  incorporated  into  silk.  Wool  acts 
in  a similar  way,  and  absorbs  alum,  potassium  di- 
chromate, and  other  salts  from  th.eir  solution. 

The  different  colours  which  are  used  in  dyeing 
and  I'linting  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  the 
following  groups ; — 

I.  SuhsUndwe  Colours. — The  colours  forming  this 
group  have  the  property  of  combining  readily  and 
directly  with  animal  fibre,  as  well  as  with  substances 
having  a similar  composition,  such  as  albumen, 
casein,  skin,  hair,  &c.,  but  only  a few  dye  directly 
cotton  or  linen,  and  generally  produce  only  very 
faint  shades  (lint  .shades) ; in  this  case  the  absorption 
of  the  colour  is  certainly  only  due  to  a mere  a,ttrae- 
tion  of  suiface,  which  is  quite;  similar  to  that  by  which 
certain  precipitates,  as  calcium  carbonate,  barium 
sulphate,  &c.,  carry  down  colouring  matters  from  a 
solution.  However,  almost  all  substantive  colours 
may  be  fixed  on  cotton  by  means  of  mordants,  i.e. 
bodies  forming  with  the  colour  an  insoluble  com- 
]iouud,  which  is  precipitated  within  the  fibre.  Silk 
and  wool  are  themselves  mordants,  or  perhaps  more 
probably  contain  compounds  acting  as  mordants. 

II.  Adju-tire  Colours. — These  bodies  are  like  those 
of  the  fir.st  group,  coloured  compounds,  but  differ 
from  them  by  not  being  absorbed  by  animal  or 


vegetable  fibres,  and  therefore  dye  only  by  the 
intervention  of  a mordant. 

III.  Mineral  and  Pi(fment  Colours. — These  colours 
are  insoluble  in  water  and  spirits  of  wine,  and  are 
either  precipitated  within  the  tissue  by  various 
chemical  reactions,  or  simply  fixed  by  mechanical 
means.  The  following  list  contains  a short  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  more  important  colouring  matters 
which  are  employed  for  dyeing  and  printing: — 

SuiiST.ANTiVE  CoEOUiis  are  divided  into  two  groups : 
(a)  Such  as  exist  ready  formed  in  nature,  and  occur 
chiefly  in  plants.  The  most  important  of  these 
colouring  matters  are  indifio,  archil,  .safflower,  and 
annotto.  (h)  Artificial  or  coal-tar  colours. 

Natural  Suh.stautioe  Colours  — Indirjo,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  dye-stuffs,  is  the  product  of 
a great  number  of  plants,  the  most  important 
being  different  species  of  Ind'npfera,  which  belong 
to  the  family  of  Papilionaceie,  or  the  pea  family, 
and  are  indigenous  to  India  and  China,  but  also 
grow  abundantly  in  Africa,  West  Indies,  an  I South 
America,  and  are  cultivated  in  all  countries  where 
the  soil  and  the  climate  allow  it.  The  most  import- 
ant are  1.  tinctoria,  I.  anil,  I.  aiyentea,  and  I.  ilis- 
pernia.  They  grow  to  a height  of  3 to  5 feet,  and 
have  a single  stem,  which  ramifies  at  the  upper  end 
and  bears  pinnate  bluish-green  leaves. 

The  round  black  seeds  are  sown  in  India  in  March 
or  April  in  a light  soil,  and  the  plants  are  cut  or 
mown  towards  the  end  of  June  or  in  July,  as  soon 
as  the  first  flowers  appear.  A second  and  third  crop 
is  obtained,  but  their  yield  of  indigo  is  less.  Of 
other  indigo  plants  may  be  mentioned  wood,  or  I.satis 
tinctoria,  a biennial  plant  belonging  to  the  cabbage 
family,  or  Craciferx,  and  growing  in  Middle  Europe ; 
Polyi/onuni  tincturivm,  a native  of  China;  Marsdeiiia 
tinctoria,  Neriiini  tiuctorium,  Justicia  tinctoria,  and 
Asclepias  tinyens. 

None  of  these  plants  contains  the  colouring  mat- 
ter in  the  free  state,  but  as  a peculiar  compound, 
which  ScHUNCK,  who  first  isolated  it,  has  called 
Indican.  It  is  a brown  syrupy  mass,  having  a nau- 
seous <and  bitter  taste.  Hy  the  action  of  dilute 
mineral  acids  it  is  resolved  into  indiyotin,  a kind  of 
su^ar  called  indiylucin,  and  other  products. 

The  composition  of  indican  is,  according  to  Dr. 
ScHUNCK,  expressed  by  the  formula  ' 

and  when  it  is  decomposed  it  is  principally  resolved 
into  indigo  blue  and  indiglucin,  according  to  the 
following  equation : — 

Indigotin.  Indiglucin. 

C5,H,.,N.,034  + -IH.,0  = C4oHioN.,0,  + 6 

Resides  the  cl  iec  products,  other  bodies  are 
formed : carbonic  ad<l  escapes,  leu  -iue,  tyrosine,  and 
fatty  acids  remain  in  solution,  and  indifuscin,  imli- 
hiiinin,  indiretin,  indifulvin,  and  indirubin,  are  precipi- 
tated with  the  indigo  blue. 

Indiyotin,  or  indigo  blue,  CjgIIjQN202,  forms  the 
blue  colouring  matter  of  indigo,  which  is  obtained 
by  macerating  the  plants  with  water  and  a little  lime, 
exposing  the  liquid  in  flat  vessels  to  the  air,  and 
stirring  it  up  frequently.  In  the  place  of  lime, 
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ammonia  is  now  used  in  Java,  whicli  is  said  to  give  a 
purer  colour.  A fermentation  soon  sets  in,  by  wliich 
tlie  indictui  is  decomposed  and  indigo  separates  out 
as  a blue  powder,  which  is  boiled  with  water  in 
order  to  remove  a yellow  colouring  matter,  and  then 
pressed  and  dried.  Indigo  is  found  in  the  market 
in  cubic  cakes  or  in  round  masses,  ■'  fig  indigo,”  which, 
when  rubbed  with  a hard  body,  exhibits  a copper- 
red  lustre. 

Indigo  is  a mixture  of  different  bodies,  containing, 
besides  indigotin,  the  brown  and  re  1 colouring 
matters  which  have  already  been  meiitioned,  and 
inorganic  bodies,  which  on  burning  are  left  beliind 
as  ash. 

According  to  Lkdcii.s  a certain  relation  exists  be- 
tween the  specific  gravity  of  indigo  and  the  quantity 
of  indigotin  contained  in  it.  The  more  colouring 
matter  it  contains  the  lighter  it  is,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  its  specific  gravity  may  therefore  be 
used  as  a test  for  its  value.  This  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  table  : — 

Ferceiitaije  of  indiifotiu.  Specitic  gravity. 

SG-.iGo  l'3-’t 

55  1 •3:32 

.53  1-3.50 

40  1-371 

44  1-384 

40  1-4-il 

37  1-437 

30-5  1-455 

This  difference  in  the  specific  gravities  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  varying  quantities  of  inoi-ganic 
m.atter  contained  in  tlie  different  samples,  and  it 
has  therefore  been  proposed  to  test  the  value  of 
indigo  by  detennining  the  amount  of  ash  contained 
in  it. 

To  obtain  pure  indigotin,  indigo  is  finely  powdered 
and  put  together  with  grape  sugar  and  strong  soda- 
lye  into  a flask,  which  is  completely  filled  with  hot 
alcohol  and  well  corked.  After  standing  for  some 
time  a yellow,  clear  solution  is  formed,  containin,v 
iiiilifio  irhite  or  hiidriix/if/otin,  Cj(.II|.,N,,0.„  which  on 
adding  an  acid  is  precipitated,  but  in  contact  with 
air  quickly  oxidizes  to  indigo  blue.  When  the 
alkaline  liquid  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  also  absorbs 
oxygen,  .and  indigotin  is  jirecipitated.  In  the  jdace 
of  grape  sugar  and  alcohol,  ferrous  sulphate  and  hot 
water  may  be  u.sed,  and  the  soda  may  be  rejjlaced 
by  lime  or  any  other  alkali.  As  the  value  of  indigo 
depends  onlv  on  the  .amount  of  indigotin  contained 
in  it,  this  reaction  offers  a ready  means  for  de- 
termining this.  John  Dai.k,  who  has  exjunin^ 
this  subject  very  carefully,  has  found  th.at  in  this 
reaction  a certain  quantity  of  indigotin  undergoes 
such  a change  that  it  is  not  reprecii)itated.  and  this 
of  course  h.as  to  be  taken  into  .account.  Ilis 
method  for  testing  indigo  is  the  following  : — 

75  grains  of  finely  powdered  indigo  are  he.ated 
with  1 dram  of  caustic  soda  of  60°  Twaddle  and  5 
oz.  of  water  just  to  the  boiling  point,  and  then 
thrown  on  a small  calico  filter  and  washed  with  a 
little  w.ater.  Tlie  filter  is  then  tied  up  to  form  a 
small  bag,  which  is  rubbed  between  the  h.ands  in 
water  until  the  colour  is  all  out  of  it.  200  grains  of 

ferrous  sulphate  dissolved  in  water  and  200  grains 
of  freshly-slaked  lime  are  now  added,  and  the  whole 
is  made  up  to  3 quarts,  and  after  being  thoroughly 
mixed  a Winchester  quart  bottle  is  completely  filled 
with  it  and  tied  over  with  bladder.  This  must  be  done 
with  great  care,  so  as  to  leave  no  air-bubble  iu  the 
bottle,  which  is  repeatedly  shaken  for  12  hours,  or 
better  2 or  3 days,  and  then  allowed  to  stand  until 
the  liquid  is  quite  clear.  The  bladder  is  now  sliced, 
and  by  means  of  a charged  syphon  1 qu;  rt  is  drawn 
into  a measured  vessel.  To  this  1 oz.  of  acetic  .acid 
is  added  and  the  whole  well  stirred.  When  all  the 
indigotin  has  separated  out,  it  is  collected  on  a 
tared  filter,  washed  with  warm  water,  and  weighed 
after  drying  at  100°  C.  The  weight  found  multi- 
plied by  4 gives  the  percentage,  to  which  4 grains 
must  be  added. 

Indigotin  has  a deep  blue  colour,  with  a purple 
tinge,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  and 
alkalies  ; but  it  dissolves  in  boiling  aniline  with  a deep 
bhie  colour,  and  in  hotpar.affin  with  a purple  colour. 
On  cooling  these  solutions  indigotin  separates  out  in 
sm.aU  crystals.  It  is  also  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
.alcohol  and  ether.  When  indigotin  is  heated  to  300°  C. 
it  forms  a purple  vapour,  which  condenses  in  prisms 
having  a purple  lu-stre.  When  indigotin  is  treated 
with  oxidizing  agents  it  is  converted  into  i.tcUiii, 
'"'hich  forms  orange  crystals. 

Indigotin  or  indigo  dissolves  in  highly  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  with  a deep  blue  colour — the  first 
product  which  is  formed  being  indkio-mimositl phonic 
or  indir/o-piirpuric  oeh/,  CjgHqN,20^(SOjjII),  which  by 
the  further  action  of  sulphuric  acid  is  converted 
into  i)idigo  - disid/ihomc  or  indigo  - sidphnric  acid, 
Cj(.HgN„0,(S03lI).2 : generally  both  are  present 
together  in  the  solution,  and  can  be  easily  separated 
by  adding  water,  which  precipitates  the  first  of 
these  acids,  while  the  second  remains  in  solution. 

Indigo-purpnric  acid  is  almost  insoluble  in  dilute 
acids,  but  dissolves  in  water  with  a blue  colour. 
AMth  alkalies  it  forms  purple  salts,  which  are  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.  The  sodium  salt  is  used  for  dye- 
ing, and  is  called  red  indigo-carmine  or  indigo-purple. 

Indigo-.stdphuric  acid  forms  blue  salts.  The  sodium 
salt  is  an  amorphous  mass,  which  is  known  in  com- 
merce by  the  names  of  indigo-extract  or  indigo- 
carmine. 

Indigo-sulphuric  acid  is  converted  by  oxidizing 
agents  into  ixatin-sudphnric  or  igatin-mdphonic  acid, 
CjglIgN20^(SOgII).„  which  has  an  orange  colour. 
This  reaction  may  also  be  used  for  determining  the 
percentage  of  indigotin  in  indigo.  The  best  method, 
among  the  many  which  h.ave  been  proposed,  appears 
to  be  that  of  E.  Schlumberger. 

One  gramme  of  indigo  is  very  finely  powdered  .and 
dissolved  .at  a very  gentle  heat  in  12  grms.  of  Nord- 
hausen  sulphuric  .acid.  All  the  indigotin  is  dissolved, 
while  the  other  organic  matters  are  c.arbonized.  The 
solution  is  diluted  with  w.ater,  filtered,  and  made 
up  to  1 litre.  To  100  c.c.  of  this  solution  10  c.c.  of 
hydrochloric  .acid  are  .added,  and  the  liquid  is  heated 
until  it  begins  to  boil.  Then,  by  me.ans  of  a burette, 
a solution  of  potassium  dichromate  containing  7-6.i 
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grains  in  a litre  is  ac'did  until  the  liquid,  which  first 

matter  with  ammonia,  and  evaporating  the  solution 

assumes  a greenish  colour,  changes  into  a pure 

to  a suitable  consistence,  impure  orcein,  known  as 

orange.  Each  c.c.  of  the  chrome  solution  corresponds 

archil  or  ormlle,  is  produced.  It  dyes  on  silk  and 

to  1 per  cent,  of  indigo  blue.  This  method  only 

wool  a beautiful  ptirple  tint ; but  it  is  not  a fast 

gives  accurate  results  if  care  be  taken  to  expel  the 

colour,  and  is  now  greatly  sujierseded  by  the  aniline 

sulpluu’ous  acid  formed  by  the  impurities  of  the  indigo. 

colours. 

Among  the  other  substances  contained  in  indigo 

French  jnvrple  is  a more  stable  colour.  It  is  pro- 

there  is  a beautiful  puiqile  colouring  matter,  which. 

duced  by  exhausting  the  lichens  with  cold  ammonia. 

however,  is  only  present  in  a very  small  quan- 

precipitating  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

tity.  This  compound,  which  Schunck  calls  indkjn- 

and  dissolving  the  washed  precipitate  again  in  am- 

nihhi,  has  the  same  composition  as  indigotin.  It 

monia.  On  leaving  this  solution  to  stand  in  the  air 

sublimes  in  beautiful  purple  crystals,  and  is  more 

it  soon  assumes  a cherry-red  colour.  It  is  now 

freely  soluble  in  alcohol  than  indigotin.  Accord- 

boiled  for  some  time  and  then  exposed  in  flat  vessels 

ing  to  Schunck  the  young  plants  of  Polijr/omim 

to  the  air  until  it  assumes  a deep  purple  colour.  On 

tinctorhim  do  not  contain  any  of  it ; it  can  only 

adding  calcium  chloride  the  purple  compound  is 

be  obtained  from  plants  which  have  attained  an 

precipitated,  while  a red  colour  remains  in  solution. 

advanced  stage  of  develo{)inent,  and  in  the  cells  of 

The  calcium-lake  is  then  decomposed  with  oxalic 

which  the  indican  has  already  begun  to  undergo  a 

acid  and  the  solution  evaporated. 

molecular  change.  It  may,  however,  be  produced 

Litnmx. — This  colouring  matter  is  derived  from  the 

artificially  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  indican.  Like 

same  lichens  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 

indigotin  it  dissolves  in  alkaline  liquids  in  presence 

archil.  The  dried  and  ground  plants  are  mixed  with 

of  a reducing  agent,  forming  a yellow  solution,  from 

ammonia  and  potassium  carbonate,  and  the  mixture 

which  it  is  reprecipitated  on  exposure  to  the  air.  If 

is  left  standing  until  it  assumes  a violet  colour. 

it  could  be  obtained  in  quantity  it  would  be  a most 

Then  quicklime  and  urine  are  added,  and  the  mass 

valuable  purple  colouring  matter. 

allowed  to  macerate  for  several  weeks.  It  soon 

Saff/ou-er  consists  of  the  petals  of  Carihanm/t  tine- 

assumes  a blue  colour,  and  is  then  thickened  wdth 

tm-ius,  which  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 

ehalk  or  plaster  of  Paris  and  dried.  litmus  is  not 

Asia,  Egypt,  and  South  America.  It  contains  car- 

used  in  dyeing  or  printing ; its  blue  colouring  matter 

tliamin,  or  carthamic  acid,  which  is  isolated 

is  the  potassium  salt  of  a red  acid,  which  has  been 

by  exhausting  safflower  with  cold  acidulated  water 

obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  exposing  an  ammonia- 

to  dissolve  a yellow  colouring  matter.  The  residue. 

cal  solution  of  orcin  to  the  air,  then  adding  soda- 

after  washing,  is  treated  with  a dilute  solution  of 

crystals,  and  heating  the  liquid  to  00°  to  80°  C.  in 

soda  crystals,  and  the  liquid  then  precipitated  by 

contact  with  the  air,  until  it  has  changed  into  blue. 

an  acid.  A red  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  fixes 

On  the  addition  of  an  acid  red  flakes  are  precipitated 

itself  on  cotton  thread  immersed  in  the  liquid,  car- 

which  do  not  dissolve  freely  in  water,  but  readily  in 

thamin  having  the  property  of  dyeing  cotton  without 

an  alkali,  with  a blue  colour. 

the  intervention  of  a mordant,  while  the  yellow 

As  the  value  of  the  different  “archil  xveeds” 

colouring  matter  of  safflower  is  not  taken  up  at 

depends  on  the  quantity  of  orcin  contained  in 

all  by  it.  By  treating  the  cotton  again  with 

them  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  manu- 

soda-solution  the  carthamin  is  dissolved,  and  on 

facturer  of  these  colours  to  have  a method  to 

addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  or  tartaric  acid  obtained 

determine  quickly  the  percentage  of  orcin  in  a 

as  a red  precipitate,  drying  up  to  a beetle-green 

samj)le  of  these  lichens.  'Ihe  old  method  for  doing 

mass.  Safflower  dyes  most  delicate  rose  and  pink 

this  is  very  inexact ; it  depends  on  the  fact  that  a 

shades,  but  unfortunately  these  colours  are  very 

solution  of  orcin  is  coloured  purple  by  bleaching 

fugitive,  and  do  not  stand  exposure  to  the  light. 

powder,  and  the  more  intensely  the  more  orcin  is 

Archil  or  Urmlle. — Several  lichens  (species  of 

present.  The  colour  thus  produced  is  very  unstable. 

Rocella  and  Lecanora  principally)  growing  in  dif- 

and  soon  changes  into  orange-red  and  greenish 

ferent  parts  of  the  world  contain  a colourless  crys- 

yellow.  Keyjiann  has  therefore  lately  proposed  the 

talline  compound  called  07-cin,  C^^lIgO^,  or  various 

following  process  for  determining  the  percentage 

substances  which  yield  orcin  by  the  action  of  alkalies. 

of  orcin. 

In  the  presence  of  ammonia  and  air,  orcin  is  changed 

AVhen  an  excess  of  bromine  water  is  added  to  a 

into  a true  colouring  matter  called  orcein.  To  this 

diluted  aqueous  solution  of  orcin  it  is  converted  into 

compound  the  formula  C-H^NOg  is  generally  as- 

insoluble  tribromorcin,  according  to  the  following 

signed,  but  by  recent  researches  Liebermann  has 

equation : — 

shown  that  this  body  is  a mixture  of  at  least  two 

CrHgOo  -1-  6 Br  — C-ILBtoO,,  -|-  3 HBr. 

compounds,  having  the  composition  Cj^HjgNO^  and 

If,  therefore,  bromine  water  of  known  strength  be 

To  obtain  the  colouring  matter  the  plants  are 

added  to  a solution  of  orcin  until  no  more  precipi- 

exposed  simultaneously  to  the  action  of  air,  am- 

fate  is  formed,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  quantify  of 

monia,  and  moisture,  at  a moderate  temperature. 

orcin  which  is  present.  To  be,  however,  certain 

until  they  have  acquired  a deep  purjile  colour.  ^ 

tliat  all  the  orcin  is  precipitated,  an  excess  of  bro- 

'1  hus  a pasty  and  woody  mass  is  obtained,  commer- 

mine  must  be  used  ; and  this  excess  can  also  be 

cially  called  atdhtur.  By  treating  the  colouring 

readily  determined  by  adding  a standard  solution  of 
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potassium  iodide,  and  determining  the  iodine  wliich 
is  set  free  by  means  of  soda  hyposulphite,  just  m 
the  same  way  as  it  is  done  in  the  analysis  of  bleach- 
ing powder. 

Anotto  or  Anotta  is  a preparation  made  from  the 
pulp  of  the  fruit  of  Bixn  orellana,  a tree  growing  in 
Central  and  Southern  America.  It  contains  a yellow 
compound  called  orellin,  and  an  orange  compound 
called  bixiii,  CjjIIjgO^,  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  readily  dissolves  in  alcohol  an  1 alkalies  with  a 
deep  yellow  colour. 

Artificial  Siilirtantive  Colours.  — The  number  of 
substantive  colours  which  are  prepared  artificially  is 
much  larger  than  tliose  occurring  in  nature.  They 
are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  coal-tar  colours., 
and  are  all  of  a very  recent  origin.  Not  many  years 
ago  coal  tar  was  an  almost  valueless  bye-product  in 
the  manufacture  of  gas,  and  only  of  interest  to  the 
scientific  chemist,  who  isolated  from  it  a large 
number  of  various  compounds.  This  black  and 
fetid  substance  is,  however,  to-day  employed  in  huge 
quantities  for  the  manufacture  of  colours,  which 
surpass  in  purity  and  richness  of  tint  most  of  the 
dyes  prepared  from  plants. 

The  following  table  gives  a complete  list  of  the 
compounds  which  so  far  have  been  isolated  from 
coal  tar ; — 

I.  Hyduocarboxs. 

Boiling  point. 

Butane  or  Butyl  hydride, ....  C4I1,q  P 

Pentane  or  Pentyl  hydride,  ..  Cjllia  38 

Hexane  or  Hexyl  hydriile, . . . CgHj^  6J 

Heptane  or  Heptyle  hydride,  C^Hig  99 

Octane  or  Octyl  hydride,  ....  CgH,8  124 

Nonane  or  Nonyl  hydride, .. . 148 

Oecane  or  Decyl  hydride, ... . C,qH.2.j  1.')8 

Butvlene, C4H8  1’ 

Pentylene O.'jllio  39 

Hexylene, 70 

Heptylene, O7IIJ4  100 

Octvlene, PgHia  l-o 

Nonylene, t'elLg 

Hecylene Cj8ll.,8  159 

Solid  ParalTin. 

Boiling  point. 

Benzol  or  Benzene,  08Hg  81” 

Toluol  or  Toluene,  O7II8  111 

Isoxvlene,  tlgHj,,  138 

Paraxxlene tigHio  '38 

Pseudociimeue,  .. . . ^ 

Mesitvlt*ne, 

Styroiene, 08ll8  146 

Hydronaphlhalene,  Ciglljg  210 

Melting  point. 

Naphthalene Cio'Is  217’  80’ 

Diphenyl 240  70‘5 

Acenaphlhcnc, 2t!8  95 

I’henanthrene,  . . . . 0]4lli8  340  100 

Anthracene, On*' 10  — 213 

Pyrene t!is*'i8  — 1^2 

Chrysene *348Hi.4  250 

II.  PlIKNOI.3. 

Bolling  iK>lnt.  Melting  point. 

Phenol  or  Carbolic 

Acid CgHgO  181°.5  42’ 

Paracresol C/HgO  200  35  5 

Orlhocresul, C^HgO  190 

Phlurol, Cgll|gO  — 

III.  Basks. 

Pyrrol C4H5N  133° 

Aniline, Cgl^N  181 

VOL.  I. 

Pyridine, C5H5N  117 

Picoline, CgH;N  134 

Lutidine C^Il^N  154 

Collidine, CgHnN  176 

Leucoline, CgH7N  233 

Iridoline CjgHgN 

Cryptidine, N 

Acridine, Ci-_,H8N  107’ 

Carliazol, Ci-jHgN  354  238 

Of  this  large  list  of  compounds  only  a few  are 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  colours,  which  are  con- 
veniently divided  into  two  groups  : 

(1 ) Colours  derived  from  bases,  or  Aniline  colours. 

(2)  Phenol  colours. 

Colours  derived  from  Bases,  or  Aniline  Colours. — In 
the  year  1826  Una’EP.dorbkn,  a German  chemist, 
discovered  among  the  products  of  the  destructive 
distillation  of  indigo  an  oily  basic  compound,  which 
readily  combines  with  acids,  forming  salts,  vt'hich 
crystallize  very  readily  and  well,  and  therefore  he 
called  this  compound  cnistalliue.  A few  years  after- 
wards another  distinguislied  German  chemist.  Pro- 
fessor Kunge,  who  was  a great  authority  in  the 
chemistry  of  colouring  matters,  found  in  coal  tar  a 
body  which  readily  forms  with  acids  crystalline 
salts,  and  possesses  the  property  of  imparting  to  a 
solution  of  bleach  ng  powder  a beautiful  purple 
colour.  He  therefore  designated  it  by  tlie  name  of 
cyaiiol,  or  blue  oil. 

Somewhat  later  Fuitzsche  investigated  the  pro- 
ducts which  are  produced  by  distilling  indigo  with 
potash,  and  observed  among  them  a large  quantity 
of  a basic  oily  compound,  which  he  analyzed  and  called 
aniline,  from  “anil,"  the  Arabic  name  of  indigo,  and 
which  means  “ the  blue.”  About  the  same  time  Zinin 
found  that  benzene  (or  benzol,  a hydrocarbon  which 
was  discovered  by  Faraday  and  which  Mi  i'scherlich 
obtained  from  benzoic  acid),  could  be  converted  by 
certain  reactions  (see  Aniline,  page  205),  into  a 
basic  compound,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
henzidanie. 

Subsequently  A.  W.  Hofmann  found,  while  work- 
ing in  Professor  Liebig’s  laboratory,  that  crystalline, 
ryanol,  aniline,  and  henzidanie  were  identically  the 
same  substance,  which  henceforth  was  known  by 
the  name  of  aniline.  Fritzsciie  had  already  ob- 
served that  this  body  produced,  with  a solution  of 
chromic  acid,  a blackish-blue  precipitate  ; and 
Heissenhirtz,  in  185:5,  found  that  when  aniline  is 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichromate 
a deep  blue  colour  is  produced. 

dhese  different  observations  were  turned  into 
practical  account  in  1856  by  W.  11.  Perkin,  who 
was  the  first  to  elicit  the  industrial  value  of  aniline, 
which  hitherto  possessed  only  an  intere.st  for  the 
scientific  chemist.  The  so-called  aniline  colours  are, 
however,  not  prepared  from  aniline  alone,  since  in 
most  cases  two  other  b:ises,  toluidine  and  pseudotolu- 
idine,  which  are  nearly  related  to  aniline,  are  required 
for  their  preparation. 

Aniline  exists  in  coal  tar  only  in  a very  small 
quantity,  but,  fortunately,  it  can  be  obtained  in- 
directly from  tar  in  any  desired  quantity ; and  it 
is  now  manufactured  on  a very  large  scale  from 
79 
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benzene  or  benzol,  C^IIg,  whicb,  as  Hofmann  was 
the  first  to  show,  exists  in  light  coal-tar  oils. 

Aniline  Purple  or  Moure.  —This  is  the  colour  dis- 
covered by  Perkins,  who  obtained  it  by  mixing  cold 
dilute  solutions  of  aniline  sulphate  and  potassium 
dichromate.  A black  precipitate  is  formed  on  stand- 
ing, containing  only  a few  per  cent,  of  mauve,  which 
may  be  extracted  by  alcoliol. 

Although  mauve  is  the  most  stable  of  the  aniline 
colours,  it  is  very  expensive,  and  is  now  almost  com- 
pletely superseded  by  other  aniline  violets,  which 
are  much  brigidcr  and  cheaper,  though  they  are  also 
much  more  fugitive. 

Eosaniline  or  aniline-red  is  also  known  by  the  names 
of  fuclmne,  marjenta,  sol/erino,  azeknue,  and  rorcinc. 
Professor  Hofmann  observed  in  1843,  while  study- 
ing the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on  aniline,  tiuit 
a deep  red  colour  was  produced ; but  it  was  only  in 
1858  that  the  formation  of  a crinmm  colourin/j  prin- 
ciple, and  some  of  its  characteristic  properties,  were 
first  definitely  pointed  out  by  him.  He,  in  studying 
tlie  action  of  carbon  tetr.xcldoriJe  on  aniline,  observed 
and  described  the  formation  of  a basic  substance, 
which  dissolved  in  alcohol  with  a magnificent  rich 
crimson  colour. 

The  industrial  discovery  of  aniline-red  was  made 
in  1859  by  Verguin  and  Kenard  Drothers  of 
Lyons,  who  obtained  it  by  the  action  of  tin  tetra- 
chloride on  aniline,  and  were  the  first  to  point  out 
the  importance  of  aniline-red  for  dyeing  and  print- 
ing, and  to  show  that,  by  means  of  this  colour,  it 
was  possible  to  obtain  tints  of  a I'ichness  and  purity 
superior  to  all  that  had  been  previously  produced. 
They  gave  to  their  new  colour  the  name  ot  fuclisinc, 
because  it  resembles  that  of  tlie  flower  of  the  fuciisia. 

Soon  chemists  found  out  tl>at  the  formation  of  this 
colour  was  due  to  an  oxidation  of  aniline,  and  many 
other  processes  were  soon  patented,  the  oxidizing 
agents  being  mercuric  chloride  or  nitrate,  lead  nitrate, 
ferric  sulphate,  &c,  ' 

All  these  different  agents  were,  however,  soon 
supei'seded  by  the  use  of  arsenic  acid,  which  was 
patented  by  Dr.  Medi.OCK  in  1860. 

The  commercial  product  contains  generally  more 
or  less  of  some  violet  colours;  that  wliich  is  quite  free 
from  it  is  called  roreine. 

The  residues  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  ros- 
aniline  are  used  for  producing  cheap  red,  purple,  or 
brown  colours,  known  as  ccrire,  rub]/,  fpriiadc.  &c. 
They  are  .simply  mixtures  of  the  yellow  and  purple 
colouring  matters,  with  more  or  loss  rosaniline. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  magenta,  as  well  as 
other  aniline  colours,  are  frequently  adulterated  with 
sugar.  This  falsification  is  easily  effected  by  steep- 
ing finely  crystallized  sugar  in  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  magenta,  and  allowing  the  alcohol  to  evaporate. 
As  easily  as  this  is  done,  so  readily  is  it  detected.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  wash  the  suspected  crystals  with 
very  strong  alcohol,  whicli  dissolves  the  colour,  and 
leaves  the  xvhite  sugar  crystals  behin,].  When  such 
a mixture  is  kejit  in  closed  vessels  for  some  time  it 
becomes  colourless,  sugar,  being  a reducing  agent, 
reduces  the  rosaniline  to  kiu-oniliue,  CqjHj^Ng,  a 

colourless  body,  which  contains  2 atoms  of  hydrogen 
more  than  rosaniline.  and  is  readily  produced  by 
treating  a solution  of  rosaniline  with  zinc  and  a 
dilute  acid. 

Magenta  is  now  largely  used  by  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  A manufacturer,  some  years  ago.  thought 
he  could  increase  his  profits  by  sending  them  the 
colour  adulterated  with  sugar;  but  not  being  aware 
of  the  reducing  action  of  sugar,  he  packed  the  colour 
in  well-closed  tin  cases,  and  was  highly  surprised 
xvhen  he  heard  that  his  goods,  xvhen  anived  in  Hong 
Kong,  consisted  of  colourless  crystals. 

Ilosaniline  forms  the  starting  point  of  a host  of 
other  most  beautiful  colours.  By  heating  it  with 
the  iodides  of  methyl  or  ethyl,  1,  2,  or  3 atoms 
of  hydrogen  are  successively  replaced  by  methyl  or 
ethyl,  and  violet  and  purple  colours  are  produced, 
which  are  known  as  Hofmann’s  violets.  They  are 
distinguished  in  coitiinerce  by  the  terms  R,  B,  and 
B H.  R is  a red  violet,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  hydro- 
chlorides of  mitlipl-romniliuc,  Co)Hjg(CHg)N3,ClH, 
and  diinetliiil- rosaniline,  C.,jHj,.(CH3)2ClH ; while 
the  bluish  violet  B contains  the  hydrochloride 
of  the  latter  base,  and  that  of  trimetliiil-rosauiline, 
C„QlIjg(CH^).3ClH  ; and  B B,  which  dyes  a very  blue 
shade,  consists  only  of  the  last  compound.  The 
so-called  Paris  violel.s  have  a similar  constitution ; 
they  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents 
on  a mixture  of  rmt'nil-aniline,  CgH3NH(CIl3),  an  i 
di nit  th  ill-aniline,  CgHgN(CIIg)2,  which  are  manufac- 
tured on  a large  scale  by  heating  aniline-hydro- 
chloride  and  methyl  - alcohol  under  a very  high 
pressure. 

Aniline  Greens. — These  beautiful  colours  belong 
also  to  this  group.  That  called  iodine-fireen  has  the 
composition  C,,gHjg(CH3)3N3(CgIl2(N02)302,  and 
occurs  generally  as  a jiaste,  which  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  writer.  The  soluble-green,  or  methyl  green, 
consists  of  C.,gHjg(Cll3)3N3l.,  + ll^O  + Z11CI2,  and 
crystallizes  in  splendid  yellowish  - green  crystals 
having  a copper-red  lustre. 

Before  the  discovery  of  iodine-green,  another 
aniline-green  was  and  is  still  used.  It  is  prepared  by 
adding  aldehyde  to  an  aciil  solution  of  rosaniline,  and 
pouring  the  blue  liquid  thus  obtained  into  a boiling 
solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  (hyposulphite  of 
soda).  The  idddv/de-urccn  thus  produced  has  the 
composition  C.„H.,-N3S.,0. 

I’he  history  of  the  discovery  of  this  green  is  very 
curious.  (,'HEiiRiN,  a workman  in  the  colour  works  of 
M.  U.SKRK,  in  Saint  Ouen,  near  Pans,  made  experi- 
ments to  fixthe  very  unstable  aldehyde-blue  on  tissues, 
xvithout.  liowevei’,  succeeding.  A friend  of  his,  a 
photographei’,  to  xvhom  he  mentioned  it,  said  to  him, 
*•  What,  you  cannot  fix  a colour;  I will  tell  you  how 
to  do  it.  There  is  one  subst.ince  which  we  use,  and 
which  fixes  every  tiling,  and  that  is  hyposulphite  of 
soda.”  CiiERPiN  took  the  advice,  and  to  his  great 
astonishment  obtained  a magnificent  green. 

Some  dyers  consider  t'le  aldehyde-green  to  be 
superior  to  the  other  aniline  greens.  As  it  is  but 
seldom  met  with  in  commerce,  we  give  in  the  fol- 
lowing a practical  method  for  its  preparation. 

I ■ ~ r:  -- 
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Dissolve  1 lb.  of  magenta  crystab  in  a mixture  of 
2 lbs.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  half  a pound 
of  water.  'I'his  mixture  is  heated  in  a stoneware 
or  glass  ves.sel  in  a water  bath  to  75°  C.  Then  2 
lbs.  of  good  commercial  aldehyde  are  added,  and  the 
liquid  kept  warm  until  it  has  assumed  a pure  blue 
colour.  It  is  now  slowly  poured  into  a boiling 
solution  of  4 lbs.  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  10  gallons 
of  water.  AVhen  cold,  the  liquid  is  filtered,  and  is 
now  ready  for  dyeing. 

J*ficii;ilnis(iiiiliiie. — When  rosaniline  is  heated  with 
aniline  in  the  presence  of  benzoic  acid,  or  other 
organic  acids,  ammonia  is  given  off,  and  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  the  group  phent/l,  C,jII^. 

'riie  salts  of  woiKiplieiiijl romniline,  C.2QlIjg(CgIl5).,N3, 
dye  a reddish-violet,  and  those  of  (liphetiifl  romniline, 
C„ulIjy(C,.IIj)Nj,,  a bluish  violet.  The  so-called  nipht 
hiw  consists  of  a perl'ectly  pure  salt  of  tri/iheiu/l 
nMiiiiihie,  C.,,)Ilj,;(CgIl5)3Ng ; while  mixtures  of  this 
with  the  jirecedting  compounds  are  known  by  the 
terms  B,  B B,  B B B and  B B B B.  the  first  having 
the  most,  and  the  last  the  least  reddish  shade.  These 
compounds  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  freely 
in  alcohol. 

Soluble  Blurs. — AVhen  triphenyl  rosaniline  is  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  acid,  and  water  is  added,  a dark 
blue  mass,  drying  up  to  grains  having  a golden  lustre, 
is  precipitated.  This  consists  of  triphetujl  rosaniline 
.su! phonic  arhl,  C.,qI  1 u.(CgIIj).,(C,.II^S03H),  and  stands 
consequently  in  the  same  relation  to  tripiienyl  rosan- 
iline as  sulphopurpuric  acid  to  indigo.  Its  sodium 
salt,  which  forms  a grey  amorphous  mass,  dissolving 
with  a beautiful  blue  colour  in  water,  is  found  in 
commerce  under  the  name  of  Nicholson's  blue.  By  the 
further  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  other  sulpho-acids 
are  formed,  occuiringas  sodium  salts  in  several  soluble 
aniline  blues  or  alkali  blues. 

Benzi/l-ro.saniline. — AA'^hen  a mixture  of  methyl 
alcohol,  methyl  iodide,  rosaniline,  and  benzyl  chloride, 
Cgll-Cl,  which  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  boiling  toluene,  is  heated  to  100°  C.,  the  compound 
C2,)Hm((’^H5GI1.2)NgCIIgI  is  formed,  crystallizing  in 
beetle  green  needles,  d’he  salts  of  this  ammonium 
base  dye  on  silk  a rich  reddish  violet. 

Chri/.saniline  or  1‘hosphine,  C2gIIjyNj,  is  a bye-pro- 
duct  in  the  manufacture  of  rosaniline.  It  forms 
yellow  crystalline  salts,  dyeing  on  silk  a deep  yellow 
shade. 

Saff'ronine,  C2jII.,gN4. — This  body  is  a derivative  of 
pseiidotoluidine,  and  obtained  by  treating  high-boiling 
commercial  aniline  first  with  nitrous  acid,  and  then 
with  arsenic  acid,  or  other  oxidizing  agents.  The 
hydrochloride,  C.,jII,2gN4.ClII,  occurs  in  commerce  in 
the  form  of  a piuste  or  reddish  j)owder ; it  is  very 
soluble  in  wuiter,  but  not  in  a solution  of  salt,  and 
dyes  on  silk  most  delicate  rose-tints.  It  is  therefore 
largely  used  as  a substitute  of  safHower.  It  dissolves 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  a splendid  green 
colour.  On  gradually  a<lding  water  to  this  solution, 
the  colour  changes  successively  into  greenish-blue, 
blue,  purple,  violet,  and  finally  irito  red. 

Dipheuijlainine  Blue. — 'I'his  colour  is  produced  by 
beating  commercial  diphenylamine  (a  mixture  of 


diphenylamine  and  ditolylamine)  with  sesquichloride 
of  carbon  gradually  to  180°. 

AA'hen  methylaniline  is  heated  with  aniline  hydro- 
chloride un<ler  strong  pressure,  it  is  converted  into 
methiilpheni/laniline,  (NCgHj).,CH3,  a liquid  which, 
when  heated  with  sesquichloride  of  carbon,  yields  a 
magnificent  purple  colouring  matter. 

Phenylene  Brown. — 'I'his  compound,  which  is  also 
called  Manche.ster  brown  and  Bismarck  brown,  is 
the  hydrochloride  of  triamidoazobenzene,  Cj^HjgN^. 
It  is  obtained  by  heating  benzene  with  a mixture  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  which  convert  it  into 
solid,  crystalline  dmitrobenzene,  CgH4(N02)2.  By 
acting  on  this  body  with  tin  or  zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  it  is  reduced  to  diamidobenzene  or  phenyl- 
enediamine,  CgH4(NH2)2,  which  is  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  then  acted  upon  by  sodium  nitrite. 

2C«H„N,  -f  NO.,H  = -f-  2H.p. 

Phenylene  brown  is  chiefly  used  for  dyi»g  a rich 
brown  on  wool  and  silk. 

Maydala  red.  Naphthalene  red,  is  the  hydrochloride 
of  the  base,  C3gH2jNg,  and  is  obtained  from  naphtlta- 
lene,  CjgHg,  a hydrocarbon  which  exists  in  a large 
quantity  in  coal  tar.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
nilronaphthalcne,  CjgH^N02,  which  is  easily  trans- 
formed into  amido-naphthrdene  or  naphthyl  amine, 
CjqILNH2,  by  the  same  reactions  by  which  aniline  is 
obtained  from  nitrobenzene.  It  forms  crystalline 
salts,  yielding  with  oxidizing  agents  a blue  precipi- 
tate, which  soon  changes  into  a purple  powder  of 
oxynaphthylamine,  CjglLONlIg.  On  adding  sodium 
nitri  e to  a solution  of  naphthylamine  hydro- 
chloride a crystalline  precipitate  of  amidoazo- 
naphthnlene,  C.,gHjgNg,  is  formed.  This  compound 
crystallizes  in  yellow  needles,  and  dyes  on  silk 
a fine  orange,  and  forms  salts  with  acids,  having 
an  intensely  purple  colour,  but  they  are  very 
unstable,  'd'hus,  on  dipping  silk  which  is  dyed 
with  the  base  in  hydrochloric  acid  it  turns  purple, 
but  on  washing  with  water  becomes  again  orange. 
AATen  amidoazonaphthalene  is  heated  with  naphthyl- 
lamine  Magdala  red  is  produced.  It  dissolves  in 
alcohol  and  water  with  a red  colour,  and  the  dilute 
alcoholic  solution  exhibits  a splendid  garnet  - red 
fluorescence.  It  dyes  on  silk  and  wool  a delicate 
red,  showing  the  same  fluorescence  as  the  alcoholic 
solution. 

Phenol  Colour.s. — Phenol  or  Carbolic  Acid,  C,,H,.0, 
occurs  in  large  quantities  in  coal  tar,  and  is  the 
type  of  a group  of  compounds  which,  like  aniline 
and  its  homologous  bases,  are  nearly  allied  to  the 
different  hydrocarbons  existing  in  ter.  'i'he  follow- 
ing coloured  derivatives  of  phenols  are  used  in 
dyeing : — 

Picric  Acid  or  Trinitropheno!,  CgIl3(N02)g0,  is 
readily  formed  by  the  continued  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  phenol  and  many  other  bodies,  such  as 
indigo,  aloes,  gum  resins,  silk,  wool,  &c.  It  was 
formerly  prepared  from  acar  id  resin,  but  is  now 
obtained  by  dissolving  phenol  in  suli)huric  acid,  and 
treating  this  solution  with  sodium  nitrate  or  nitric 
acid.  Picric  acid  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in 
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pale-yellow  plates,  havin<r  an  intensely  bitter  taste, 
and  forms  salts,  which  liave  a yellow  or  orange 
colour  and  are  very  explosive.  AVhen  picric  acid 
is  dissolved  in  a warm  solution  of  potassium  cyanide 
an  intensely  red  liquid  is  obtained,  containing  the 
potassium  salt  of  isojmrpiaic  acid : 

CtilLNgO;  + 3CNK  + 2H.p  = 

-|-  CO3K.2  -f-  NH.J. 

Tills  salt  crystallizes  in  small  reddish-brown  plates, 
haring  a beetle-green  lustre.  The  corresponding 
free  acid  is  not  known,  but  a number  of  its  salts 
have  been  obtained.  Thus,  on  acting  on  the  potassium 
salt  with  ammonium  chloride,  we  obtain  ammonium 
jmrjwrnte,  Cgll^N^Og(NII^),  which  dissolves  in  water 
with  beautiful*  red  colour,  and  is  used  for  dyeing 
wool  and  silk.  When  chloride  of  barium  is  added 
to  a solution  of  one  of  these  salts  a vermilion  red 
precipitate  of  barium  isopurpurate  is  formed. 

A compound  nearly  allied  to  phenol  is  cresol, 
C-IIgO,  which  also  is  found  in  tar,  and  yields  yellow 
Compounds  when  treated  with  nitric  acid. 

1 'ictoria-i/ellow  or  am'linc-nranf/e  consists  principally 
of  the  sodium  salt  of  a dinitrocrcsol,  C-Hg(N02)20.,. 
Its  preparation  is  not  known.  A similar  colouring 
matter  consists  of  the  potassium  salt  of  another 
dinitrocresoL  It  forms  red  crystals,  and  was  exhibited 
in  Vienna  under  the  name  of  (jold-yeUow. 

Manchester- yellow  or  Naphthalene-yellow  consists  of 
the  sodium  or  calcium  salts  of  dinitronuphthol, 
CjgIlg(N02)20.  This  compound,  which  crystallizes 
in  lemon-yellow  needles,  and  forms  salts  having  a 
deep-yellow  or  orange  colour,  is  manufactured  by 
treating  a solution  of  naphthylamine  hydrochloride 
with  sodium  nitrite,  and  boiling  the  product  with 
nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  lemon -yellow  needles. 
The  commercial  product  consists  of  the  sodium  or 
calcium  salt  of  this  body,  which  is  also  now  manu- 
factured by  the  following  process  : — 

Equal  parts  of  naphthalene  and  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  are  heated  to  100°.  Thus  naphthalene 
siilphonic  acid,  CjgllySOgll,  is  produced,  which  by 
fusing  with  an  alkali  is  transformed  into  naphthol, 
^10^8^  i 

CioHjSOj  -t-  2NaOH  = CiuHjO  + K.SOj  -1-  H.^0. 
Naphthol  is  a body  resembling  phenol,  and  is  con- 
verted into  naphthalene-yellow  by  dissolving  it  in 
sulphuric  acid  and  adding  nitric  acid  to  this  solution. 

CioHgO  -f 2N03H  = CioHgfNOilO  -f  2H.,0 

Naphthalene-yellow  is  a very  rich  and  pure  colour, 
dyeing  on  silk  and  wool  all  shades  between  lemon- 
yellow  and  golden -yellow,  without  showing  that 
greenish  reflection  which  the  yellow  produced  by 
picric  acid  exhibits.  Its  tinctorial  power  is  also  very 
great,  one  jiart  being  quite  suflicient  to  d3e  on  200 
parts  of  wool  a deep  yellow. 

Aurin  or  Yellow  Corallin,  Cggllj^Og. — This  com- 
pound, which  is  also  called  rosolic  acid,  and  used  for 
dyeing  on  sdk  and  wool  a fine  orange,  is  obtained 
by  heating  phenol  with  sulphuric  acid  and  oxalic 
acid. 

SCgHeO  -t-  2CO  = C.,„Hj_,03  + 2[I,0. 


The  commercial  product  is  a brittle  mass,  having  a 
beetle-green  lustre.  In  the  impure  state  it  appears 
quite  amorjihous;  but  lately  a purer  product  has  been 
brought  into  the  market  by  Messrs.  Kobeuts,  D.^le, 
& Co.,  whicli  is  distinctly  crystalline.  The  chemi- 
cally pure  compound  is  a beautiful  sub.stance,  form- 
ing prisms  or  needles,  having  either  the  colour  of 
chromic  acid  and  a brilliant  diamond  lustre,  or  of  a 
darker  shade  with  a blue  or  greenish-blue  reflection. 
In  alkalies  it  dissolves  with  a magenta-red  colour. 

Peonin  or  Red  Corallin  is  obtained  by  heating  aurin 
with  alcoholic  ammonia  under  pressure.  It  differs 
from  aurin  by  dyeing  a bright  red  shade.  'Lhe  pure 
compound  crj'stallizes  in  small  bronze -coloured 
needles.  Its  composition  is  not  known. 

Aznlin  or  Aznrin  is  a blue  colouring  matter,  which 
is  formed  by  heating  aurin  with  aniline.  Its  com- 
position is  not  known,  and  it  is  now  quite  superseded 
by  the  aniline-blues. 

Eosin  is  a colouring  matter  having  very  great 
resemblance  to  Magdala-red,  but  its  constitution  is 
quite  different.  'I'he  commerciid  product  is  a brown 
crystalline  powder,  dissolving  in  w'ater  with  a red 
colour,  and  exhibiting  a splendid  greenish  fluor- 
escence. It  dyes  on  silk  a most  delicate  pink, 
showing  a rich  scarlet  fluorescence.  Its  composition 
is  C.,QH,,Br^OjK.„  being  the  potassium  salt  of  tetra- 
bromnfl  norescein. 

Fluorescein  was  discovered  by  Professor  B.^eyer. 
It  is  obtained  from  resorcin,  CgIIg02,  a body  which 
is  very  nearly  allied  to  common  phenol,  as  well  as 
to  orcin,  C.,Hg02  (see  Archil).  On  heating  this 
compound  with  /dithalic  acid,  CgllgO^  (a  product  of 
the  oxidation  of  naphthalene),  fluorescein  is  formed 
according  to  the  equation — • 

- e'L'da  t -I-  SH^O. 

Fluorescein  forms  small  brown  crystals,  dissolving  in 
ammonia  w'ith  a red  colour.  This  solution  exhibits, 
even  if  very  dilute,  a splendid  green  fluorescence. 
By  acting  with  bromine  on  it  the  tetra-bromo  com- 
pound is  formed,  yielding  with  alkalies  red  salts. 
'I’he  name  eos'n  is  derived  from  '’Em-.,  “aurora." 
When  an  aqueous  solution  of  eosin  is  heated  with 
sodium  amalgam  it  becomes  colourless;  on  adding 
now  one  or  two  drops  of  a solution  of  potassium 
permanganate  the  liquid  becomes  deep-green  and 
apparently  opaque,  but  on  pouring  it  into  a large 
quantity  of  water  a solution  is  obtained  having  a 
reddish  colour  and  exhibiting  a most  beautiful  green 
fluorescence,  being  due  to  the  formation  of  fluorescein, 

Aloes-pvrple. — When  aloes  is  heated  with  nitric  acid 
it  is  first  converted  into  aloetic  acid,  Cj^^H^(N02)402, 
which,  by  the  further  action  of  the  acid,  is  oxidized 
to  chrysammic  acid,  Cj^H^(N02)^0^. 

Atoetic  acid  is  a crystalline  orange-yellow  powder, 
forming  red  coloured  salts,  which  are  explosive. 

Chrysammic  Acid  crystallizes  in  small  brilliant, 
golden -yellow  plates,  dissolving  in  alcohol  or  boiling 
water  with  a beautiful  red  colour.  Its  crystalline 
salts  are  very  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  very  ex- 
plosive. 'I’hey  have  a red  colour,  and  exhibit  a 
beautiful  bronze  or  beetle-green  lustre. 
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An  impure  mixture  of  these  two  acids  is  used  for 
dyeing  red  and  brownish-red  colours  on  silk  and 
wool.  It  luis  also  been  applied  to  cotton  as  a 
steam  - colour,  producing  a violet.  Mixed  with 

garancin  or  artificial  alizarin,  it  produces  on  mor- 
danted cotton  garnet-red  shades,  having  a peculiar 
lustre. 

'I'he  two  acid.s  obtained  from  aloes  are  nearly  re- 
lated to  thecoioui's  contained  in  madder,  and  belong 
to  the  group  of  plienol  colours. 

il/»oYX(V/c,  CgIl-NjO-,NIl3. — This  colouring  matter 
must  be  mentioned,  because  it  was  largely  used  before 
the  discovery  of  the  aniline  colours  as  a brilliant 
red  dye-stuff.  It  was  discovered  in  ISil.T  by  Liebig 
and  Woni.ER,  but  has  been  only  manufa(  tured  and 
employed  in  dyeing  and  printing  since  1 H:>7.  It  is  ob- 
tained li  om  uric  acid,  a compound  existaig  in  the  urine 
of  all  animals,  and  found  in  large  quantities  in  guano, 
irom  which  it  is  extracted  by  treating  it  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  exhausting  the  residue  with  hot  potiish, 
and  adding  to  the  solution  thus  obtained  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  by  which  the  uric  acid  is  precipitated 
as  a white  insoluble  powder.  'J'o  convert  it  into 
inurexide  it  is  dissolved  in  cold  nitric  aci  I,  the 
Bolut'on  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  treated  with  ammonia,  in  which  it  dissolves 
with  a splendid  purplish-red  colour.  The  pure  com- 
pound cryst  dlizes  in  small  red  prisms,  having  a 
beetle-green  lustre,  and  dissolves  readily  in  water. 
On  silk  and  wool  it  dyes  a beautiful  red  colour. 

Adjective  Colocrs. — Almost  all  the  colouring 
matters  belonging  to  this  group  occur  in  various 
plants  and  animals.  Only  a very  few  have  been 
jirejiared  artificially. 

Madder  is  the  root  of  Ruhia  tiiiclortim,  a plant 
growing  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant.  It 
is  largely  cultivated  in  Holland.  France,  Italy, 
Southern  Prussia,  and  Turkey.  The  plant  is  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  sweet  wood-ruff  (Asjicrtdu  odorata). 
It  is  about  three  feet  high,  and  has  a fibrous  root, 
which  is  the  part  used  in  dyeing.  The  best  roots 
vary  in  size  between  a writing  quill  and  a small 
finger.  They  are  in  the  fresh  state  semi-transparent, 
of  a reddish  colour,  and  possess  a peculiar  smell. 
They  are  collected  after  two  or  three  years’  growth, 
and  dried  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  stoves. 
The  filaments,  and  the  epidermis  (called  imdl),  and 
the  pith  are  removed,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
ligneous  fibre.  'I’he  madder,  after  being  thus 
purified,  is  ground  in  a mil!  with  vertical  stones, 
and  then  passed  throug.h  sieves  of  different  finene.ss, 
'I’he  jiroduct  thus  obtained  is  distinguished  accord- 
ing to  its  origin  into  Dutch,  Alsatian,  Avignon, 
Naples,  Russia,  ami . 'I’urkey  madder.  Madder  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interest- 
ing dyeing  materials,  and  has  been  subjected  to 
more  chemical  n searches  than  any  other  colouring 
matter.  'Phe  discussion  on  this  subject  seems  to 
be  settled  now,  it  being  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  views  of  Robiquet  and  Sciiinck  are 
correct,  according  to  which  the  finest  and  most 
pirinanent  dyes  are  yielded  by  alizarin, 
while  jmrjjuriii,  Cj^llj^Og,  and  other  coloured  com- 


pounds contained  in  the  root  yield  tints  of  but  little 
stability. 

Alizarin,  Cj^IIgO^. — 'Phis  compound,  which  has 
obtained  its  name  from  alizari,  the  oriental  name 
of  madder,  does  not  exist  in  the  free  state  in  fresh 
madder,  but  as  a glucoside,  called  by  Schunck 
ruhianic  acid  and  by  Rochledeb  ruherijthric  acid, 
C.^gll  gOj^.  'Phis  body,  which  also  occurs  in  Mminda 
citri/olia,  is  obtained  by  exhausting  the  fresh  root 
with  water,  and  adding  to  the  solution  lead  acetate, 
in  order  to  precipitate  several  organic  acids  and 
other  bodies.  'Phe  filtrate  yields  with  basic  lead 
acetate  a precipitate  of  lead  rubianate,  which  is 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  On  eva- 
porating the  solution  rubianic  acid  crystallizes  in 
yellow,  glistening,  silky  needles.  It  is  decomposed 
by  boiling  it  with  dilute  acids  or  alkalies  into 
alizarin  and  grape  sugar,  according  to  the  following 
equation . — 

2H.2O  = RuHs®!  + ^Cgllj^Og. 

'Phe  same  decomposition  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  a ferment  which  exists  in  the  root,  and  has  been 
called  by  Schunck  erythroziime.  For  this  reason 
madder  is  only  used  in  dyeing  after  having  bean 
kept  for  some  years,  during  which  an  internal  fer- 
mentation goes  on. 

Alizarin  crystallizes  from  spirits  of  wine  in  yel- 
lowish-red needles,  containing  three  molecules  of 
water,  which  escape  at  100°  C.  On  heating  itcarefully 
to  a higlier  temperature  it  sublimes  in  brilliant  red 
needles,  which  dissolve  but  sparingly  in  water,  but 
freely  in  alcohol  and  ether.  In  ammonia  it  dissolves 
with  a purple  colour,  and  with  potash  and  soda  it 
yields  a solution  which  in  transmitted  light  appears 
of  a deep  bluish  purple,  and  in  reflected  light  of  a 
pure  blue.  When  a solution  of  the  chlorides  of 
barium  or  calcium  is  added  to  an  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  alizarin,  or  to  a solution  which  has  been 
prepared  by  boiling  an  excess  of  alizarin  with  a 
caustic  lye,  blue  precipitates  are  obtained,  having 
the  composition  Cj^IlgO^Ra,  or  Cj^IIgO^Ca.  Alu- 
minium acetate  (red  liquor)  produces  in  the  alkaline 
solution  a red  precipitate,  and  ferrous  acetate  or 
other  iron  salts  give  a dark  blackish-violet  precipi- 
tate. When  copper  acetate  is  added  to  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  alizarin  a characteris  ic  purple  precipitate 
is  formed.  'I’he  property  of  alizarin  to  form  insolu- 
ble coloured  metallic  compounds  is  made  use  of  in 
dyeing  and  printing,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on. 

Rurpurin,  Cj^HgOg,  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
yellow  needles,  and  sublimes  on  heating  in  red 
needles,  dissolving  in  alkalies  with  a dark  red  colour. 
'I’hese  solutions  yield  purple  precipitates,  with  cal- 
cium and  barium  salts. 

Rurpurin  has  been  produced  artificially  by  heating 
alizarin  with  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide. 

Rsenilo-purimrin,  Cj^lljgOg,  is  another  colouring 
matter  existing  in  madder  root.  It  is  a very  un- 
stable body,  which  is  very  easily  transformed  into 
purpurin. 

Resides  these  compounds  madder  contains  a num- 
ber of  orange  and  brown  colouring  matters,  citric 
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acid,  oxalic  acid,  pectic  acid,  fats,  resins,  gums,  and 
other  bodies. 

Alizarin  is  now  prepared  artificially  on  a very  large 
scale.  Before,  however,  entering  into  this  subject, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  describe  first  some  improve- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  madder,  which  have  been 
successively  inti-oduced  of  late  years,  and  which  are 
all  directed  to  the  purification  of  madder.  These 
processes  have  become  more  or  less  obsolete  since 
the  discovery  of  artificial  alizarin. 

The  object  of  all  the  different  processes  is  to  free 
the  alizarin  and  purpurin  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  other  bodies  found  in  the  root,  for  the  more  of 
these  that  are  removed  the  easier  and  the  more  rapid 
is  the  process  of  dyeing,  and  the  purer  and  richer 
are  the  colours.  The  portion  of  the  cloth  which 
is  to  remain  white  is  also  le.ss  liable  to  be  soiled,  and 
thus  the  printed  goods  require  less  clearing,  which 
always,  to  some  extent,  affects  the  colours. 

Garniicin  was  first  prepared  by  Lagikr,  Koisiquet, 
and  Colin,  by  treating  ground  madder  for  some 
time  with  less  than  one-third  of  its  weight  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid ; then  water  fe  added,  and 
the  mixture  is  boiled.  The  product  is  washed,  dried, 
and  ground  with  some  chalk  or  sodium  carbonate,  to 
neutralize  any  free  acid  which  may  be  retained  by 
the  fibre  as  well  as  the  pectic  acid,  which  has  been 
set  at  liberty,  and  which  can  only  be  removed  by 
continued  washing  with  water. 

Piiicoffin,  which  was  first  brought  into  the  market 
by  Messrs.  Pincoees  & Co.,  Manchester,  is  a kind  of 
garancin,  which  is  prepared  and  washed  with  very 
great  care,  and  heated  with  high-pressure  steam. 
Pincoffin  yields  very  bright  colours,  and  especially 
very  pure  lilacs. 

Flower  of  Madder  {Fleur  de  Go  ranee)  is  obtained 
by  steeping  finely-ground  madder-root  in  acidulated 
water,  and  then  washing  with  water  and  pressing 
and  drying  the  residue.  The  product  is  free  from 
calcium  carbonate,  gum,  sugar,  and  the  yellow  and 
brown  colouiing  matters. 

Maildcr  Extracts. — 'Ihe  preparations  which  have 
just  been  described  contain  more  or  less  of  the  woody 
fibre,  which,  of  course,  increases  the  expense  of  car- 
riage. Therefore,  attempts  have  been  made  to  get 
rid  of  these  impurities,  and  to  prepare  an  extract  of 
the  root,  consisting  chiefly  of  more  or  less  pure  ali- 
zarin and  purpurin.  'Ihe  manufacture  of  the  ex- 
tracts has  been  carried  on  on  a large  scale,  but  during 
the  last  few  years  they  have  been  almost  completely 
superseded  by  artificial  alizarin.  It  will,  therefore, 
only  be  necessary  to  give  the  outlines  of  the  more 
important  processes  for  obtaining  these  extracts, 
which  are  not  obtained  directly  from  madder,  but 
from  garancin  and  other  similar  preparations. 

Altali  Process. — Madder,  or  one  of  its  preparations, 
is  exhausted  with  dilute  ammonia  or  soda,  the  solu- 
tion precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid,  ami  the  pi’e- 
ciintate,  after  washing,  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid. 

Sinrit-extract  is  obtained  by  exhausting  flowers  of 
madder  or  garancin  with  wood-spirit  or  common 
spirit,  and  distilling  the  spirit  from  the  solution. 


Extraction  of  Alizarin  from  Madder. — Fresh  madder 
root,  in  which  the  rubianic  acid  is  not  yet  altered, 
is  ground  and  treated  with  an  aqueous  solution 
of  sulphurous  acid,  which  prevents  fermentation  of 
the  rubianic  acid.  'Ihe  liquid  is  then  filtered,  the 
residue  pressed,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  3 per 
cent,  of  sulphutic  acid  of  1-52  S[)ec.  grav.  On  heat- 
ing to  30°  to  40°  C.  purpurin  separates  in  red  flakes, 
which  are  separated  by  filtration.  'Fhe  filtrate  yiehls 
on  boiling  a precipitate  of  alizarin,  which,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  an  impurity,  has  a greenish-black 
colour. 

PiX'paration  of  Artificial  Alizarin. — Graebe  and 
Liehermann  discovered  in  the  year  18G8  that  alizarin 
stands  in  a very  close  relation  to  anthracene, 
a solid  hydrocarbon  contained  in  coal  tar.  They 
succeeded  not  only  in  reducing  alizarin  to  anthracene, 
but  also  in  converting  the  latter  into  the  colouring 
matter.  Anderson  had  already  found  that  when 
anthracene  is  heated  with  nitric  acid  it  is  oxidized 
to  a yellow  crystalline  body,  which  he  called  oxi/an- 
thrarene,  Cj^llj,0.„  and  which  is  now  known  as  anthra- 
qninone.  On  heating  this  body  with  bromine  it  yields 
dihromanthraqainone,  Cj^^IIuBr^O.,,  and  on  melting 
this  with  caustic  potash,  it  is  converted  into  alizarin 
according  to  the  following  equation — 

C'j4lI,jBr20.2  -t-  2KOH  = C14H5O4  -t-  2KBr. 

'riiis  discovery  would,  however,  have  been  but  of 
little  practical  value,  if  Graebe  and  Liebermann  had 
not  succeeded  in  replacing  the  bromine  by  cheaper 
materials.  (See  page  513.) 

Artificial  alizaiin  occurs  in  commerce  in  the  form  of 
yellow  or  brown  paste,  containing  be.ddes  abzarin  and 
water  several  other  products.  Of  these,  however, 
only  one  is  of  practical  value.  It  was  discovered  by 
Perkin,  wlio  calls  it  (aithrajinrpnrin,  Cj^IIgO^,  having 
the  same  composition  as  purpurin,  but  quite  different 
properties.  In  the  pure  state  it  forms  minute  orange 
needles,  and  yielding  with  the  alkalies,  &c.,  reac- 
tions very  similar  to  those  of  alizarin.  It  has  about 
the  same  affinity  for  mordants  as  alizarin,  giving 
similar  shades,  but  the  reds  are  much  brighter  and 
purer,  the  jiurples  more  blue,  and  the  blacks  more 
intense.  When  artificial  alizarin  fir.st  appeared  in 
the  market,  printers  found  it  very  difficult  to  pro- 
duce always  the  same  shades,  which  was  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  contained  alizarin  and  anthrapur[)urin  in 
varying  proportions.  'Phis  difficulty  has  now  been 
removed,  by  separating  the  colouring  matters  as 
much  as  possible;  that  consisting  of  almost  pure 
alizarin,  which  dyes  a bluish-red,  being  c.dled  “ blue 
alizarin,”* while  antlirapurpurin  goes  by  the  name  of 
“red  alizarin.”  Graebe  and  Liebermann’s  discovery 
forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  organic  chemistry, 
alizarin  being  the  first  natural  dye-stuff  which  has 
been  prepared  artificially.  Since  that  time  the  manu- 
facture of  alizarin  from  anthracene  ha-s  assumed  large 
dimensions.  According  to  the  official  report  on 
the  Vienna  exhibition  of  1878,  there  existed  already 
in  Germany  ten  to  twelve  such  works,  while  England 
and  France  possessed,  on  account  of  the  patent-laws, 
each  only  one  alizai-in  works.  'Fhe  total  quantity  of 
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alizarin  which  was  manufactured  in  1873  wa.s  22,000 
cwts.  of  alizarin  paste,  containing  10  per  cent,  of 
colouring  matter,  and  representing  a value  of 
£000,000;  while  the  total  amount  of  madder  which 
hitherto  has  been  used  per  annum  may  be  estimated 
at  1,000,000  cwts.,  with  a value  of  about  £2,000,000. 
It  can  fairly  be  assumed  that  there  exists  in  coal 
tar  a quantity  of  anthracene  which  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  manufacture  all  the  alizarin  which  is 
contiiined  in  the  above  quantity  of  madder.  This 
fact  is  from  a politic  - economic  point  of  view 
of  the  highest  importance,  for  the  growtli  of  madder 
requires  a rich  soil  and  occupies  several  years. 
For  the  benefit  of  mankind  this  land  would  be  much 
better  employed  for  the  growth  of  cereals. 

Muiijeet  or  ludiaii  imulikr  consists  of  the  stems  of 
liidiia  miiiijis/ii.  It  contains  no  alizarin,  but  pur- 
purin  and  mmi/istiii,  both  having  probably  the  same 
composition.  iMun  tti  i crystallizes  in  yellow  plates, 
dissolving  in  .ilkalies  with  a crimson  colour.  It 
dyes  on  an  alum-moi’dant  an  orange,  and  on  an  iron- 
mordant  a brownish  purple. 

Brazil  mood,  Lima  wood.  Peach  wood,  &c.,  are 
derived  from  different  species  of  Cx^alinnki  growing 
in  8'outh  and  Central  America;  while  Sapan  ivood 
comes  fi'om  India,  Japan,  and  China.  They  contain 
a glucoside  whicli  is  very  little  known,  being  easily 
resolved  into  a kind  of  sugar,  and  into  brasUin, 
C2.,H,o();,  crystallizing  from  water  or  alcohol  in  large 
yellowish  prisms,  often  found  in  quantity  in  the 
extr.ict  of  the  above  woods  when  ]>repared  on  a 
large  scale.  Brasilin  dissolves  in  alkalies  with  a crim- 
son colour.  'Phis  solution  gives  with  aluminium 
s;dts  and  stannic  salts  a blackish  violet  precipitate. 
When  nitric  acid  is  added  to  a solution  of  brasilin 
a red  crystalline  body  called  branilein  (C22lIi90-)gN, 
is  formed.  The  same  oxidation  takes  place  slowly 
in  the  air  in  the  presence  of  ammonia,  and  therefore 
an  aqueous  solution  of  brasilin,  which  when  freshly 
pr.'pared  is  almost  colourless,  assumes  on  standing  a 
yellowish-red  colour. 

fjifiwood  or  Campeachj  u-ond  is  the  wood  of  Hxnia- 
toxijloii  campechianum,  a tree  occurring  in  South  and 
Central  America.  It  contains  li;ematoxi/lin,  crystal- 
lizing from  water  in  large  yellow  prisms,  consisting 
of  C^glljjOg -f- 3 II.,0,  and  having  a sweet  taste. 
When  perfectly  pure  it  forms  with  bases  colourless 
salts,  which,  however,  in  the  presence  of  air  and 
ammonia  colour  red  or  purple.  Tlie  coloured 
compound  thus  formed  has  been  called  hxmatein 
((.'jijllijO^IgN,  and  is  also  produced  by  adding 
fuming  nitric  acid  to  a solution  of  hannatoxylin  in 
etlier.  It  forms  brownish-red  crystals,  having  a 
gi-een  lustre.  Ilmmatein  exists  also  in  the  free  state 
in  the  wood,  and  a decoction  of  it  gives,  therefore, 
the  following  reactions. 

Alkalies  change  it  first  into  red  and  then  into 
violet. 

Baryta  and  lime  give  blue  precipitates,  and  ferric 
salts  a bluish-black  precipitate.  iStannous  chloride 
produces  a violet  precipitate;  and  an  alkaline  solution 
of  alumina  gives  an  abundant  bluish-violet  precipi- 
tate. 'Phis  latter  reaction  is  very  characteristic,  and 


serves  to  detect  easily  the  presence  of  logwood  in  a 
mixture. 

Red  SanderK  Wood  or  Santa!  Wood  is  obtained  from 
Pterocarpus  mntalinim,  a small  tree  growing  in  south- 
ern India.  It  contains  santalin,  Cj^IIj^Oj,  forming 
microscopic  red  crystals,  which  ai’e  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolve  in  alcohol  with  a red  and  in  alkalies  with 
a violet  colour.  Similar  woods  are  camwood  and 
barwood,  which  comes  from  Baphia  ititida,  a tree 
growing  in  Sierra  Leone. 

Cochineal  consists  of  the  dried  bodies  of  a small 
insect,  Coccim  cacti,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the 
gall  insects,  living  on  a species  of  cactus  in  Mexico 
and  Central  Americ,i,  but  now  also  cultivated  in  the 
Canaries,  Java,  Algiers,  and  Spain.  The  colouring 
matter  of  cochineal  is  carminic  acid,  CirHisOio, 
and  is  prepared  by  exhausting  cochineal  with  boilmg 
water,  and  precipitating  the  solution  with  lead  acetate. 
The  precipitate  after  being  washed  is  decomposed 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  filtrate  evapor- 
ated at  a low  temperature.  Carminic  acid  is  a 
brownish-purple  powder,  and  forms  red  or  purple 
salts.  (See  p.  .535.) 

The  splendid  pigment  “ carmine  ” is  obtained  by 
boiling  cochineal  with  water  and  alum,  and  leaving 
the  solution  to  stand.  Carmine  is  gradually  precipi- 
tated as  a fine  powder ; its  chemical  nature  is  not 
understood  ; it  generally  contains  alumina,  which, 
however,  is  not  essential  to  it,  the  colouring  matter 
being  completely  soluble  in  ammonia. 

Carminic  acid  or  compounds  of  very  similar  pro- 
perties exist  also  in  the  following  drugs : — 

Kernies  consists  of  the  bodies  of  Coccus  ilicis,  living 
in  south  Europe  on  the  leaves  of  the  prickly  oak 
{Querciis  ilicis'). 

Lac-dye  is  the  product  of  Coccus  ficus,  living  on  the 
young  branches  of  Ficus  reliyiosa  and  other  trees 
growing  in  eastern  Asia.  Idie  insect  produces  by 
puncturing  the  bark  an  exudation,  by  which  the 
twigs  become  incrustate  with  a brownish-red  resin 
called  stick-lac.  On  grinding  this  product  and 
boding  it  with  water,  shellac  is  left  behind;  and  a 
solution  is  obtained,  which  leaves  on  evajjoration  lac- 
dye,  which  is  found  in  commerce  in  the  form  of 
small  square  plates. 

Ammouiacal  Cochineal. — When  carminic  acid  is 
treated  for  some  time  with  ammonia,  it  is  converted 
into  a violet  or  purple  colouring  matter.  Ammoni- 
acal  cochineal  is  prepared  by  macerating  three  parts 
of  ammonia  with  one  part  of  ground  cochineal  in  a 
closed  vessel  during  a month.  To  the  clear  liquid  is 
then  added  0'4  parts  of  gelatinous  alumina,  and  the 
mixture  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a gentle  heat.  A 
quicker  and  apparently  a better  method  is  to  heat 
unground  cochineal  and  ammonia  together  in  a closed 
vessel  for  eight  to  ten  hours  at  100°  C.,  and  con- 
centrating the  solution  by  (evaporation. 

Quercitron  is  the  bark  of  Querews  tinctoria  or  black 
oak,  which  is  found  abundantly  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  L’nited  States.  It  contains  (pwreitrin, 
which  forms  small  yellow  crystals  which 
dissolve  but  sparingly  in  water,  but  readily  in  alkalies 
with  a greenish  yellow  colour.  When  quercitrin  is 
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boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  is  split  up  into 
a kind  of  sugar,  called  isodulcite,  CyH^jO^,  and  into 
quercetin,  C2-II.,gOj2,  which  also  occurs  in  other 
plants.  It  forms  a crystalline  lemon-yellow  powder, 
is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alkalies 
with  a reddish  yellow  colour.  Its  alcoholic  solution 
yields  with  several  metallic  salts  orange  precipitates. 
Flavin  is  a commercial  product  which  is  prepared 
from  quercitron,  and  is  chiefly  a mixture  of  quer- 
citron and  quercetin.  English  flav.n  appears  to  con- 
sist of  almost  pure  quercetin.  There  exist  several 
other  dye-stuffs  which  are  nearly  related  to  quer- 
citron. Thus  the  Cliiucse  berries  or  the  fruit  of  Snjihura 
japonica  contam  meliu ; the  common  garden-rue 
(^Ruta  fp-aveoleiis),  the  leaves  of  the  holly,  capers,  and 
buck  wheat  (Pnlufioiiiim  facppiiruni),  contain  rutiiu 
while  robinin  is  found  in  the  common  white  acacia 
{Robinia  pseml-acaciu).  These  three  eompounds  have 
great  resemblance  to  quercitrin,  and  yield  as  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  peculiar  kinds  of  sugar  and 
quercetin. 

French  and  Persian  Berries  are  the  fruit  of  Rhamnus 
infectoria  and  other  species  of  rhamnus  growing  in 
different  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  They  seem  to 
contain  different  glucosides.  yielding  as  jiroducts  of 
decomposition  quercetin  and  rhainnetin, 
which  is  a body  resembling  quercetin. 

Fustic  consists  of  the  wood  of  Morus  tinctoria,  a 
tree  growing  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 
It  contains  two  distinct  colouring  matters. 

Moritaniiic  acid,  or  Maclurin,  Cj^IIj^jOg  + II.,0,  is 
readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  forms  yellow 
crystals.  It  gives  a greenish-black  precipitate  with 
ferrous  sulphate,  and  a yellow  one  with  lead 
acetate. 

Morin,  CjoHgOg,  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  and  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  pale  yellow 
needles,  dissolving  with  a yellow  colour  in  alkalies. 
This  solution  gives,  with  several  metallic  salts, 
yellow  precipitates. 

Weld  is  the  plant  Reseda  lutea,  which  is  cultivated 
in  England,  Germany,  and  France.  It  is  dried 
entire,  and  contains  a yellow  colouring  matter,  luteolin, 
Cj,,IIgOg,  which  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  fine 
yellow  needles,  dissolving  with  a dark  yellow  colour 
in  alkalies. 

Fuslet,  or  Young  Fustic,  is  the  wood  of  Rhus  cot Inus. 
It  contains  a yellow  colouring  matter,  but  is  not 
much  used,  because  the  colours  which  it  dyes  are 
very  fugitive. 

'Turmeric  is  the  root  of  Curcuma  longa,  a plant 
which  is  cultivated  in  Southern  Asia.  It  eontains 
curcumin,  CjglljgOg,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  water 
and  sparingly  in  boiling  water,  but  dissolves  freely 
in  alcohol,  and  forms  brilliant  yellow  crystals. 
When  turmeric  paper  is  moistened  with  a solution 
of  boric  acid  and  then  dried,  it  assumes  an  orange 
colour,  which  by  alkalies  is  changed  into  blue.  This 
is  caused  by  the  formation  of  a compound  which  is 
called  rosociianin.  Its  composition  is  unknown.  It 
forms  needles  showing  a beetle-green  lustre,  and 
dissolving  in  alcohol  with  a splendid  red  colour, 
which,  on  adding  a drop  of  soda,  changes  into  a 


deep  blue.  Lime  and  baryta  water  give  blue  pre- 
cipitates with  the  alcoholic  solution. 

Chica,  or  Caracuru,  is  a red  colouring  matter,  which, 
like  annotto,  is  used  by  the  Indians  in  South  America 
for  painting  their  bodies.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
leaves  of  Bignonia  chica,  a large  climbing  shrub. 
On  boiling  the  leaves  with  water,  and  adding  to  the 
decoction  the  bark  of  a tree  called  Arayane,  a red 
colouring  matter  is  precipitated.  When  dry  it  forms 
a red  mass,  which  on  rubbing  assumes  a beetle-green 
lustre.  It  dissolves  in  alkalies  with  an  orange 
colour,  and  is  used  for  dyeing  orange  and  red  shades. 

Purree,  or  Indian  yellow,  is  a substance  of  unknown 
origin,  which  is  imported  from  India  and  China.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  the  magnesium  salt  of  euxanthic 
aciil,  CjglljgOjQ.  The  free  acid  forms  yellow  silky 
crystals,  having  a sweetish  bitter  taste. 

Chinese  green,  or  Lo-l.ew,  occurs  in  commerce  in 
small  scales  or  plates,  having  a bluish  colour  with  a 
gi-een  or  violet  reflection.  It  is  prepared  in  China 
from  RhamniLs  utilis  and  R.  chlorophorus  by  ex- 
hausting the  bark  of  these  shrubs  with  hot  water, 
and  immersing  pieces  of  bleached,  but  not  mor- 
danted, cotton  into  tlie  infusion.  In  the  evening  it 
is  spread  on  grass,  and  during  the  night  the  upper 
side  colours  green.  Early  in  the  morning  it  is 
removed,  dried,  and  repeatedly  treated  again  as 
above,  until  tlie  cloth  is  super-saturated  with  the 
colour.  Then  it  is  washed  with  cold  water,  and  the 
wash  water  placed  in  a boiler'  and  covered  with  a 
layer  of  cotton  yarn,  from  which  on  boiling  the  liquid 
takes  up  the  colour.  This  process  is  again  rejieated, 
using  the  same  cotton,  which  when  charged  with 
suflicient  colour  is  again  washed  with  cold  clear 
water,  and  at  the  same  time  well  beaten  or  rubbed 
with  the  hands  to  detach  the  colouring  matter, 
which  is  collected  and  dried  on  paper.  From  this 
process  it  would  appear  that  Lo-kao  is  the  product 
of  oxidation  of  some  colourless  compound  contained 
in  the  plants,  and  is  probably  a mixture  of  a blue 
and  a yellow  eolouring  matter. 

Croissant  and  Bretouiere's  New  Colours,  which  quite 
recently  have  appeared  in  the  market,  are  obtained 
by  fusing  sawdust,  bran,  old  paper,  or  other  re- 
fuse, with  sodium  sul|ihide.  They  form  a black 
porous  mass,  possessing  a very  disagreeable  alliac- 
eous odour,  and  dis.solve  in  hot  water  wi  h a more 
or  less  dark  brown  or  greenish-black  colour,  and 
yield  with  different  metallic  salts  precipitates  of 
various  shades.  According  to  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Industrial  .Society  of  iSlulhouse,  they  may  be  em- 
ployed for  dyeing  or  printing  grey,  greyish-brown, 
yellowish-brown,  and  yellow  shades,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly stable  and  fast.  Although  such  shades 
can  be  obtained  by  the  old  dyes,  they  are  more 
expensive  and  less  duriible.  Owing  to  the  facility 
with  which  the  new  eolours  can  be  fixed,  it  may  be 
expected  that  they  will  be  u.sed  for  certain  simple 
goods,  of  which  a great  durability  in  colour  is  de- 
manded. 

'Tannic  Acids. — The  following  compounds,  thus 
commonly  termed,  are  a group  of  colourless  bodies 
existing  in  several  plants,  which  yield  under  the 
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influence  of  a peculiar  process  of  oxidation,  or  of 
mordants,  brown,  grey,  or  black  colouring  matter. 
They  are  all  soluble  in  water,  have  an  acid  reaction, 
and  an  astringent  taste.  They  are  precipitated  from 
their  solution  by  tartar  emetic,  salts  of  tin,  and 
gelatin,  and  yield  with  ferric  salts  bluish-black  or 
dark  green  precipitates. 

Catechu,  Cutrh,  or  Terra  japonica,  is  the  extract 
of  the  wood  of  Acacia  catechu,  which  grows  in 
India  and  Burmah,  and  of  A.  mma,  growing  in 
Mysore  and  Bengal.  It  contains  catechiv  or  catechuic 
acid.  Cj^IIj,Oj,  in  minute  acicular  crystals,  which 
are  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Its  aqueous  solution 
gives  with  ferric  chloride  a green  coloration.  When 
catechin  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  water  in  con- 
tact with  the  air  it  is  converted  into  catechutannic 
acid,  which  also  exists  ready  formed  in  catechu ; it 
IS  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  resembles  tannin, 
from  which  it  differs  by  yielding  with  ferric  chloride 
a dark  green  precipitate.  A product  analogous  to 
catechu  is  Ai-eca-nut  catechu,  which  is  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  Areca  catechu,  or  Betel  imtr.  It  does 
not  seem  that  this  body  forms  a part  of  the  catechu 
of  commerce. 

Gamhier  or  Bale  Catechu  is  obtained  from  Uncaiia 
(jamhier,  a climbing  shrub  growing  m the  countries 
bordering  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  from  U.  acida, 
whicti  is  found  in  the  Malayan  islands.  Gambier  is 
obtained  by  boiling  the  leaves  with  water,  and  eva- 
porating the  decoction.  It  contains  the  same  com- 
pounds which  exist  in  common  catechu. 

Kino  is  the  dried  juice  of  Bterocurpus  masurpium,  a 
tree  common  in  India;  it  contains  kiuotarndc  acid, 
which  gives  with  ferric  salts  a green  precipitate. 

Tannin  con.sists  chicly  pi  pa! htetnuic  or  duiallic  acid, 
CjoHcj^Og,  existing  in  a great  number  of  plants.  It 
is  obtained  by  exhausting  nut-galls  or  Chinese  galls 
either  with  commercial  ether  or  better  with  abso- 
lute ether  containing  b per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol, 
and  distilling  the  e.her  off.  It  forms  a pale  yellow 
amorphous  powder,  having  a very  astringent  taste. 
With  ferric  salts  it  gives  a bluish  black  precipitate. 

The  following  substances  containing  tannin  are 
used  in  dyeing : — 

Nnt-tjalh  are  obtained  from  Qnercus  Ltmtanica,  a 
small  kind  of  oak  found  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Syria.  The  tender  sl.oots  of  this  shrub  are  pierced 
by  the  female  of  a small  insect  (Ciptip.'i  fiallae  tinctoidae') 
which  deposits  one  or  more  eggs  in  the  puncture. 
This  operation  gives  rise  to  a spherical  excrescence, 
known  as  nut-g.dls  or  Aleppo  galls.  The  trade  in 
nut-g.alls  has  considerably  declined  during  the  last 
few  years,  cheaper  substitutes,  such  as  sumach, 
niyrobalans,  &c.,  being  now  largely  used  in  dyeing 
and  printing. 

Chinese  or  .Japanese  Galls  are  produced  by  a.  kind 
of  fly  (.Iphis  Chinensis)  which  punctures  the  leafstalks 
and  branches  of  Bhns  semialata,  a small  tree  indig- 
enous to  Northern  India,  China,  and  Japan.  Chinese 
galls  are  of  a very  irregular  shape,  and  very"  light 
and  I'.ollow.  They  contain  about  70  per  cent,  of 
tannin. 

Did -din  is  the  flat  curved  pods  of  Caesalpinia 
voi..  I. 


coriaria,  a shrub  growing  in  South  America.  They 
contain  upwards  of  50  per  cent,  of  tannin. 

Mip'obalans  are  the  fruit  of  different  species  of 
Terminalia,  and  chiefly  obtained  from  T.  chelmla, 
growing  in  India.  The  tannin  contained  in  them  is, 
according  to  Stenhouse,  not  identical  with  that  exist- 
ing in  galls. 

Sumach  consists  of  the  powdered  leaves  and  twigs 
of  different  species  of  Rims,  and  generally  obtained 
from  R.  coriaria  or  tanner's  sumach,  a shrub  growing 
in  Southern  Europe.  The  best  kinds  come  from 
Sicily  or  Spain,  the  others  from  Portugal  and  Italy. 
Sumach  contains  only  10  to  16  per  cent,  of  tannin, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  found  in  galls. 

Besides  these  drugs,  there  occur  some  others  in 
commerce  which  also  contain  tannin,  but  they  are 
of  less  importance.  Amongst  these  may  be  named— 
valonia,  consisting  of  the  cups  of  a kind  of  oak 
(^Quercus  ASgilops)  growing  in  Southern  Europe ; 
Piedmontese  (jails  or  Ktiopperu,  growing  on  the  acorns 
of  Q peduncidata ; Pistacia  (falls  or  Bokhara  (falls, 
found  on  the  leaves  of  a species  of  Pistacia  in  Asia ; 
and  Bahiah,  the  pods  of  a plant  imported  from  India. 

Mineral  and  Pig.ment  Colours — These  colours, 
which  are  insoluble  in  water,  are  fixed  on  the  fabric 
eitlier  mechanically  or  by  chemical  reactions.  The 
fixing  of  them  by  mechanical  means  will  be  described 
j later  on  ; for  the  present  it  will  suffice  to  desci-ibe 
i the  reactions  by  which  the  more  important  colours 
of  this  group  are  formed.  They  may  be  divided  into 
three  groups: — 

(1)  Oxides. 

('2)  Salts. 

(3)  Sulphides. 

Oxides.  — Ferric  Oxide,  Fe.,03,  occurs  in  nature 
in  a more  or  less  pure  state,  and  is  obtained  as  a 
bye- product  in  the  manufacture  of  Nordhausen 
sulphuric  acid.  Its  colour  varies  from  deep  red  to 
reddish-brown  or  brownish-purple.  Red  ochre  is  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  ferric  oxide.  Ferric  hifdrate  is 
obt  lined  as  a brown  precipitate  by  adding  an  alkali 
to  a solution  of  a ferric  salt  or  a ferrous  salt.  In 
the  latter  case  the  precipitate  consists  of  ferrous 
hydrate,  which  in  the  pure  state  is  white,  but  quickly 
by  absorbing  oxygen  turns  green,  black,  and  then 
brown.  The  freshly -prepared  ferric  hydrate  is 
Fe2(OII)g,  but  it  readily  loses  water  on  drying,  and 
is  converted  into  Fe203  + Fe.,(OH)g.  This  is  also 
the  composition  of  brown  iron-ore  and  of  rust.  Yellow 
and  brown  ochres  are  mixtures  of  clay  and  the 
latter  compound. 

Manganic  Oxide,  Mn.^Og.— AVhen  manganese  sul- 
phate or  chloride  is  precipitated  with  potash  and 
soda  a white  precipitate  of  manganous  hifdrate, 
Mn(OII).,,  is  formed,  which  when  exposed  to  the 
air  quickly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  a 
deep  brown  manganic  hydrate,  which  is  known  as 
manganese  hroicn  or  lustre. 

Chromic  Oxide.  Cr^O^.— On  adding  ammonia,  or 
sodium  carbonate,  to  a .solution  of  green  chromic 
chloride  a greenish  precipitate  of  chromic  hydrate, 
Cr(OIl)g,  is  obtained,  which  on  heating  loses  water, 
i and  is  converted  into  the  dull  green  chromic  oxide. 

80 
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A compound  of  both  is  Giuf/iHt'n  green,  which  is 
prep.ired  by  heating  a mi.xture  of  red  potassium 
chromate  witli  boric  acid  and  exhausting  the  melt 
with  water.  It  forms  a beautiful  given  jiowder, 
consisting  chiefly  of  C'r.,0.^  + Cr(OII)|,.  but  which 
always  contains  a certain  quantity  of  boric  aciil. 

Salts. — Lead  Chromates. — ^Vhen  a soluble  salt 
of  lead  (acetate  or  nitrate)  is  added  to  a solution 
of  yellow  or  red  pofcissimn  chromate,  a yellow  pre- 
eijutate  is  formed,  consisting  of  normal  lead  (diromate 
{c  rome  ijellow),  PbCrO^.  Ry  acting  with  alkalies  on 
this  compound  it  loses  chromic  acid,  and  clianges 
first  into  orange  and  then  into  a bright  orange-red. 
Chrome  red  is  also  juoduced  by  adding  chrome  yellow 
to  fused  s dtpetre  ; it  is  thus  obtained  as  a bright 
red  powder,  consisting  of  Pb.^CrO^  or  CrO^  -h  ilPbO. 

Chromic  Arsenite.  — When  precipitated  chromic 
oxide  is  treated  with  a solution  of  sodium  arsenite  it 
acquires  a bright  greeu  colour  by  combining  with 
arsenious  aci  . 

Cojijier  Ar.senile,  Cu.\s,0^,  or  Schcele's  Cnen,  is 
simply  obtained  by  adding  a solution  of  copjier  sul- 
phate  to  a solution  of  sodium  arsenite,  which  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  white  arsenic  (arsenous  oxide) 
in  caustic  soda,  or  sodium  carbonate. 

Emerald  (jnen. — This  beautiful-  colour  is  a double 
salt  of  copper  arsenite  and  acetate,  and  is  readily 
obtained  by  boiling  concentrated  solutions  of  copper 
acetate  and  ar.senious  acid.  A voluminous  olive- 
green  jirecipitate  is  first  obtained,  which  on  boiling 
is  changed  into  a splendid  green.  It  may  also  be 
obtained  by  boiling  Sciieele's  green  with  acetic 
acid.  Tlic  composition,  as  well  as  the  shtide  of  this 
body,  varies  according  to  the  mode  of  jirepara- 
tion  ; but  it  ajipears  tliat  it  principally  consists  of 

Gu,-!  and  is  formed  according  to  the 

^ ( C2II3O.,. 

following  equation  : — 

4CuAs04  -f  ‘2C2H4O2  = -1-  ILO  -H  AsjO^. 

Ultramarine. — This  beautiful  blue  pigment  exists  in 
nature  as  a mineral  called  Lazulde.  It  is  obtained 
artifici.illy  by  heating  a mi.xture  of  China-chiy,  soda- 
ash,  sulphur,  and  charcoal.  'I'he  cheniic  il  nature  of 
this  body  is  not  satisfactorily  understood.  <ind  has 
given  rise  to  almost  as  many  discussions  and 
researches  as  madder-root.  All  that  is  certtiinly 

known  is,  that  ultramarine  consists  pi'incipally  of  a 
silicate  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  combineil  with  a 
sulphide  of  sodium.  By  the  action  of  an  acid  it 
is  decomposed,  suliihur  and  silica  separating  out, 
while  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  given  off. 

Jh-nssian  Bine  is  the  eom|)ound  of  a radical  which 
Lieisk;  has  called  Ferrocganogen,  Fe(CN)y  = Cfy. 
A\'hen  a ferric  salt  is  added  to  a solution  of  potassium, 
ferroeyanide  (yellow  prussiate  of  potash),  a blue  pre- 
cipitate of  potassinm-Ji  rnc  ferrocganide,  Fe.,K.  (C'fy).2, 
is  formed.  This  compound  is  insoluble  in  saline 
solutions,  but  dissolves  freely  with  a beautiful  blue 
colour  in  water.  It  loses  its  solubility,  however, 
when  heated  above  11U°  C.  Its  aqueous  solution  is 
not  changed  by  ferric  salts  ; but  by  adding  feiTous 

sulphate  a deep  blue  precipitate  of  ferrous-ferric 
ferrocganide,  ^Fe.jCfy^  + Fe.,Cfy,  is  produced.  This 
body  is  the  chief  constituent  of  Ihmssian  bine,  which 
is  prepared  by  precipitating  prussiate  of  potash  with 
commercial  green  vitriol  (a  mixture  of  ferrous  and 
fxiric  sulphate),  washing  the  precipitate  in  contact 
with  air  or  with  chlorine  water,  and  then  treating  it 
witli  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  remove 
oxide  of  iron  or  basic  iron  salts.  'I'he  commercial 
product  always  contains  potassium,  and  appears  to 
be  a mixture  of  the  two  compounds  described  above. 
It  dissolves  in  oxalic  acid  with  a fine  blue  colour. 
Alkalies  destroy  the  blue  colour,  an  alkaline  fer- 
rocyanide  and  ferric  oxide  being  formed. 

When  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  a solution  of 
potassium  ferroeyanide.  a white  precipitate  of  ferrocy- 
anio  acid.  Cfyll^  = Fe(CN)gH^,  is  formed,  which 
when  exjiosed  to  the  air  absorbs  oxygen  with  the 
formation  of  Prussian  blue,  while  prussic  acid 
escapes : — 

5Fe(CN)Jl4  + 0 = FejlCNli.^  + 18CNH  + H.^O. 

Tnrnimirs  Blue  is  obtained  as  a deep  blue  precipi- 
tate by  adding  a ferrous  salt  to  a solution  of  red  pi-m- 
siate  of  potash  or  potassium  ferrieganide  Kg(Cj,Nj2r'e.,). 
'Phis  body  is  generally  regarded  as  ferrous  ferrieganide, 
Fe.3(Cj,NjqFe.,).  It  has,  however,  the  same  pro- 
perties and  the  same  composition  as  Prussian  blue, 
Feg(CN)j,;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
botii  bodies  are  fdentical.  Its  formation  can  be 
easdy  explained : — Ferricyanides  are  powerful  oxi- 
dizing agents;  thus,  in  acting  on  an  alkaline  solution 
of  manganous  oxide,  the  latter  is  converted  into  the 
peroxide,  while  the  ferricyanide  is  reduced  to  a 
ferroeyanide.  From  this  it  appears  highly  probable, 
tliat  the  first  action  of  potassium  ferricyanide  on  a 
ferrous  salt  consists  in  converting  a portion  of  the 
latter  into  a feriic  salt.  'Fhus  we  have  now  in 
solution  togctlier  a ferroeyanide,  and  ferrous  and 
ferric  salts,  which  act  on  each  other  and  form 
Prussian  blue  : 

(1)  Ku(Ci.2Ni2Fe2)  -t-  3FeCU  -f  2HC1  = 2IIK3(CN)gFe  + 

FeClj  + Fe.jClg  -f- 

(2)  2IlK3(CgNg)I'e  -t-  + Fe.jCle  = FejlCj^Jti-^Fej  + 

OKCl  + 2C1H. 

'Phe  peculiar  action  of  stannous  salts  in  modifying 
the  colour  of  Prussian  blue,  and  producing  a rich 
pui']ilish  blue,  has  never  been  exjilained. 

Si'Li'HiDES. — 'Phese  colours  have  merely  a historical 
interest.  'I'wo  of  them  were  formerly  used  in 
printing. 

. Irseidc  Trisulphide,  or  Orjiiment,  As.jS^,  is  found  as 
a mineral,  and  is  also  formed  by  pas.sing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  through  an  acid  solution  of  arsenic.  It 
readily  dissolves  in  ammonia;  and  on  exposing  tliis 
solution  to  the  air,  the  ammonia  volatilizes  and 
oipiment  is  again  dejiosited,  and  by  this  means  it 
may  be  fixed  upon  cloth. 

Antimong  Trisniphide,  Sb.jSg,  is  obtained  as  an 
orange  jirecipitate  by  acting  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  on  an  acid  solution  of  antirrony.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  alkaline  sulphides,  and  pre- 
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cipitatcd  asaiii  by  acids.  On  boiling  it  witli 
soda  and  suijihur,  and  allowing  the  solution  to 
cool,  large  yellow  cnstals  of  soiluim  suliiliunlimoiiale, 
Nii.j.Sb.S^  + !(II.,0,  crystallize  out.  This  salt  was 
formerly  prepared  for  use  in  calico  printing.  When 
an  acid  is  added  to  its  solution,  or  when  the  latter 
is  exi)Osed  to  the  air,  a bright  orange  j)recipitate  of 
antimony  peiitnsHlphide,  .Sb.,,Sg,  is  obtained.  The 
colour  thus  fixed  on  cloth  was  known  by  the  name 
of  “.stinking  orange.” 

Moi:1)ANT.s. — 'rids  term  is  applieil  by  dyers  and 
printers  to  certain  substances,  which  form  with  many 
colouring  matters  insoluble  compounds.  A mordant 
is  in  most  cases  first  fi.\e.l  on  tlie  cloth  by  impreg- 
nating the  latter  with  a solution  of  the  mordant,  and 
then  rendering  the  latter  insoluble  by  chemical  or 
physical  means.  Formerly  it  was  believed  that  the 
action  was  ])urely  nieclianical,  the  mordant  having 
a coiTosive  or  biting  action,  which  served  to  open  the 
pores  of  the  tissue,  and  thus  allowed  the  colour  to 
penetr.ite.  From  this  notion  the  name  was  derived — 
mirihr  meaning,  in  French,  “to  bite.” 

It  Will  not  be  necessary  to  desiTibe  the  different 
mordants ; their  nature  will  be  readily  understood 
by  remembering  t!ie  chemic.d  properties  of  the  dif- 
ferent colouring  matters.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
stiite,  that  the  mord.ints  which  are  commonly  eui- 
ployed  are  oxides  or  basic  salts  of  heavy  metals,  such 
as  aluminium,  iron,  tin  (all  being  very  weak  bases), 
or  compounds  of  such  oxides  with  tannic  acids. 
The  {iractical  dyer  and  printer  uses  the  term  mor- 
dant generally  in  a very  indefinite  sense,  including 
any  substance  which  facilitates  the  fixing  of  a colour- 
ing matter : thus,  he  calls  even  the  solvent  of  a colour 
a mordant,  if  the  forin.'r  be  not  soluble  in  water. 

In  the  dyeing  of  cotton  tlie  mordant  is  in  most 
c.ases  first  fixel  on  the  cloth;  but  as  it  must  not 
only  be  dejiosited  on  the  surface  of  the  cotton,  but 
be  also  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  fibre,  it  is 
first  ap]>licd  in  solution,  and  then  rendered  insoluble 
by  chemical  decomposition. 

How  this  is  effected  will  be  best  understood  by 
explaining  the  chemical  oiierations  which  are  em- 
j)loyed  in  calico  printing.  AVe  will  therefore  discuss 
this  subject  first,  although  it  is  much  more  compli- 
cated than  that  of  simple  dyeing. 

Cai.ico  Pihnting.  — 'Fhe  different  manipulations 
and  processes  of  calico  printing  are  almost  as  varied 
its  the  tlifferent  kinds  of  patterns  whicli  are  produced. 
They  may,  however,  be  divided  into  the  ibllowing 
different  styles,  each  of  them  being  quite  distinct 
from  the  other,  liy  the  combination  of  two  or  more 
any  kind  of  pattern,  however  complicated,  may  be 
jiroduecd. 

1.  Dyeini;  on  inonlants.  6.  liesisl  style 

2.  SU'iiin  piiiitiMg.  7.  Dischaige  style. 

3.  Spinl  |iriiitin^.  H.  Chemical  prinliiig. 

4.  Colours  ti.\eil  liy  oxidation.  U I'  ixing  by  .ilbumiu. 

AVhile  in  dyeing  or  mordanting  the  substances  are 
employed  in  a simjile  solution  in  order  that  they  may 
penetrate  the  fibre  completely,  in  priming  it  is  required 
that  only  certain  ji  irts  of  the  cloth  shall  be  impreg- 
nated with  tiic  colour  or  mordant.  'I'lierefore  a mere 

solution  cannot  be  u':ed  for  printino-  patterns,  because 
it  would  spread  out  beyond  the  limits  of  its  apjiliea- 
tion,  and  this  is  avoided  by  the  addition  of  cirtain 
substances,  which  'aie  called  thickeiniu/s  or  thicl.ciicry, 
such  as  gum  or  starch,  which  retain  the  solution 
of  the  mordant  or  colour  witliin  t'  e desired  limits. 

The  principal  thickenings  are  flour,  starch,  and  the 
different  kinds  of  gum,  as  well  as  lats  or  oils.  Mineral 
matters,  such  as  pipe-clay,  china-clay,  &c.,  are  also 
sometimes  used  for  tliis  jiutpose. 

Flour  is  a mixture  of  starch  and  an  albuminous 
substance  called  (ilnten.  When  wheaten  flour  is 
made  into  a paste  with  cold  water,  and  after  being 
tied  up  in  a cloth  is  washed  with  water,  tl  e starch 
passes  through,  and  glu.en  is  lelt  as  a viscid  elastic 
substance. 

Starch  or  Aiiv/limi  is  widely  diffused  in  the  vegetable 
world,  being  found  in  nearly  every  plant.  It  is  most 
abundant  in  grain,  rice.  Indian  corn,  potatoes;  it 
exists  also  in  large  quant.ty  in  the  stem  of  several 
palm  trees,  &c. 

Under  the  microscope  starch  is  seen  to  be  made 
up  of  rounded  granules,  having  an  organ  zed  struct- 
ure. The  starch-granules  of  different  plants  vaiy 
much  in  form  and  magnitude,  and  can  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other.  An  adulteration  of 
better  sorts  of  starch  with  cheaper  ones  can  thus  be 
readily  detected. 

Starch  is  insoluble  in  cold  water;  but  heated  with 
it  to  above  (i0°  C.  the  granules  burst,  and  a thick 
mucilaginous  mass  called  starch  paste  is  produced. 

British  Gum  is  obtained  by  heating  wheaten  st.irch 
to  150°  C. ; it  is  a white  amorphous  powder,  which  is 
perfectly  soluble  in  water,  forming  a thick  viscid 
solution.  A cheaper  sort  is  calcined  farina,  which  is 
prepared  in  the  same  way  from  potato  starch. 

Gian  Arabic  is  the  ] roduct  of  sever., 1 species  of 
Acacia,  growing  in  AVestern  Asia,  Nubia,  t-outhem 
Egypt,  India,  &c.,  and  occurs  in  commerce  under 
different  names,  as  Senepai  <pan,  Barhanf  ijnni,  Tulhu 
(pan,  &c..  Natural  gum  is  a compound  of  arahin, 
CglljyOj,  with  potash,  lime,  and  magnesia.  Arabin 
is  obtained  by  dissolving  gum  arabic  in  water,  and 
acidulating  the  solution  slightly  with  hydrochloric 
acid ; on  the  add.tion  of  alcohol,  arabin  is  obtained 
as  a white  amorphous  precipitate.  It  may  also  be 
prc[iared  by  placing  an  acidulated  solution  of  gum 
on  a dytdiser,  when  the  metallic  chlorides  will  tUffuse 
out,  and  leave  a solution  of  pure  arabin.  .Uiabin 
having  been  dried,  becomes  insoluble  evi  n in  boiling 
water,  and  only  swells  up.  But  wlieii  an  alkali  is 
ailded,  it  dissolves  like  ordinary  gum. 

Gam  Triipacanth  is  an  exudation  from  the  stem  of 
several  .species  of  Astragalus — low  shrubs  resembling 
our  common  furze,  and  growing  chiefly  in  western 
Asia  and  Persia.  It  occurs  in  mammiform  or  ver- 
micular masses,  swelling  up  in  water  to  a thick 
mucilage.  Bo.  great  is  its  power  of  absorbing  water 
that,  with  fifty  times  its  weight  it  forms  a thick 
mucilage,  which  will  only  dissolve  in  a very  large 
quantity  of  w..ter.  Starch,  and  the  different  kinds 
of  gum,  have  the  sime  percentage  composition  as 
cellulose,  Cyllj^Oy 
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Dyeing  on  Mordants. — ITiis  kind  of  work  is  also 
called  the  madder  atule,  being  chiefly  used  for 
nia  der  colours.  It  may,  however,  also  be  applied 
for  other  vegetable  and  animal  colours,  which  are 
soluble  in  water,  and  taken  up  from  their  solution 
by  a mordant  which  has  been  previously  fixed  in 
the  cloth.  In  order  that  the  colours  may*  appear 
in  all  their  purity,  the  cloth  must  be  first  freed 
from  all  foreign  matters  which  it  naturally  contains, 
as  well  as  those  which  are  imparted  to  it  by  the 
processes  of  s[)inning  and  weaving. 

(1.)  The  first  process  to  which  the  grey  cloth  is 
subjected  is  called  sinr/eiiifi,  its  object  being  to  re- 
move the  nap  or  the  loose  fibres  on  the  surface  of 
the  cloth.  This  was  formerly  effected  V)y  drawing 
the  cloth  quickly  over  a red-1. ot  bar  of  iron  or  top- 
per; but  now  it  is  generally  done  b}^  passing  the 
cloth  over  a number  of  small  gas  flames,  issuing  from 
small  holes  bored  in  the  upper  surface  of  a hollow 
cylinder. 

(2.)  The  cloth  is  next  thoroughly  wetted  with 
water,  which  requires  some  time,  because  it  always 
contains  greasy  matters,  and  therefore  throws  tlie 
water  off.  This  point  must  be  carefully  attended 
to.  for  if  it  is  not  moistened  throughout,  the  opera- 
tions which  follow  will  not  proceed  regularly.  This 
second  process  is  called  rot-steep,  because  formerly 
the  cloth  was  steeped  in  water  until  the  size  con- 
tained in  it  began  to  ferment  and  putrefy. 

(8.)  Next  follows  llmimi,  or  boiling  the  cloth  in 
large  boilers  with  milk  of  lime  for  twelve  or  sixteen 
hours.  Thus  the  fat  or  grea.se  contained  in  the 
cloth  is  saponifieil  and  converted  into  an  insoluble 
lime-soap.  After  the  cloth  being  pressed,  it  is  )iassed 
through  dilute  hydrochloric  aci  I,  which  removes  any 
lime  adhering  to  it,  and  at  the  same  time  decom- 
poses the  lime-soap  and  sets  fatty  acids  free,  which 
are  easily  removed  by  the  tiext  process. 

(+.)  After  being  washed  with  water  the  cloth  is 
boiled  in  a solution  of  soda-ash  and  res  n -soap. 
This  is  called  hoirldnri,  and  its  object  is  to  remove 
the  fatty  acids  by  converting  them  into  a soluble 
soap. 

(,').)  After  the  cloth  has  been  thus  treated,  it  still 
contains  some  of  the  colour  which  is  natural  to 
it.  It  is  therefore  hleacl/ed,  or  first  stee))ed  in  a 
clear  solution  of  bleaching  powder,  and  then  passed 
through  weak  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  After 
being  well  washed  and  dried  it  is  ready  for  printing. 

The  iTiordants  for  madder-colours  are  acetate  of 
ahimhnum  or  red  liquor,  which  is  obtained  by  decom- 
posing aluminium  sulphate  with  lead  acetate  and 
ferrous  acetate  or  iron  liquor,  which  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  iron  in  pyroligneous  acid.  The  former 
produces  mad<ler-piuks,  and  the  latter  the  purples  or 
lilac,  which  are  the  principal  madder  colours.  Ma<l- 
der  yields  also  strong  reds  and  purjflisli -blacks  by 
employing  the  mordants  in  a more  concentrated 
state,  while  by  using  a mixture  of  them-  chocolates 
are  produced,  which,  however,  are  not  in  much  u.se, 
and  generally  replaced  by  catecku-hroicus. 

Before  the  mordant  is  printed  on  the  cloth,  it  is 
thickened  with  flour,  British  gum,  &c.,  to  which  some 
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sifihtenine/  is  .added,  i.e.,  a decoction  of  Brazil  wood 
for  the  reds,  and  logwood  for  lil.acs  and  blacks.  By 
this  the  pattern  on  the  cloth  becomes  perceptible, 
and  thus  enables  the  printer  to  discover  any  irregu- 
larities which  m.ay  occur.  After  piinting  the  cloth 
is  dried,  and  then  <o;ed  or  stored.  'I'he  pieces  are 
hung  up  in  a large  airy  room,  which  is  only  warmed 
in  winter.  This  exposure  to  the  air  has  the  effect 
of  decomposing  the  mordants,  acetic  acid  escapes, 
and  the  oxides  of  aluminium  and  iron  are  precipitated 
in  the  fibre.  To  hasten  the  process,  as  fcr  as  the 
iron  mordant  is  concerned,  some  potassium  chlorate 
is  generally  added. 

The  operation  which  now  follows  is  a very  singular 
one,  and  is  called  duiu/inq  or  cleausiiu/.  The  cloth 
after  being  printed  always  contains  .an  excess  df 
mordant  which  is  not  fixed,  and  if  after  ageing 
the  cloth  was  immediately  dyed,  the  non  - fixed 
mordant  would  get  loosened,  and  thus  seriously 
interfere  with  the  dyeing.  No  clear  whites  could  be 
obtained,  and  the  purity  of  the  colours  would  be 
si)oiled  by  tlie  intermixing  of  the  mordants,  nie 
excess  of  mordant  cannot  be  removed  by  simj)ly 
w,ashing  with  water,  because  a portion  of  the  fixed 
mor.lant  would  by  removal  of  the  thickening  also 
get  loose  and  might  be  (h  posited  again  partially  in 
other  parts  of  the  cloth,  and  therefore  the  different 
mordants  would  again  intermix  and  spoil  one 
another.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  a liquid 
which  is  ca])able  of  removing  the  thickening  and 
excess  of  mordant,  and  at  the  same  time  preventing 
any  loose  mordant  fixing  itself  on  the  cloth.  A 
liquid  possessing  these  properties  w;is  found  to  be 
a.  mixture  of  hot  water  and  cows’  dung,  and  is  in 
fact  still  the  best  material  for  this  purpose.  But 
besides  the  unpleasantness  of  working  with  such  a 
body,  the  supply  of  it  has  fallen  short  since  calico 
printing  has  reached  such  great  dimensions.  In 
certain  localities  printers  had  to  keep  their  own 
cows  simply  for  getting  sufficient  material.  They 
therefore  looked  out  for  substitutes,  and  found  them 
first  in  sodium  phosphate  and  other  phosphates;  for 
these  tlie  arsenite,  arsenate,  or  silicate  of  sodium, 
is  now  employed. 

Cleansing  plays  an  import  nt  part  in  dyeing  on 
mordants;  the  heat  of  the  liquor,  as  well  as  its 
strength,  must  vary  with  the  different  styles,  and 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  operation  done 
effectually.  Dung  substitutes  .are  generally  sufficient 
for  iron  mordants,  but  not  for  alumina;  .and  there- 
fore, in  this  case,  printers  generally  finish  the 
cleansing  by- wincing  the  pieces  in  cow  dung  before 
dyeing. 

The  action  of  cow  dung  has  not  been  cle.arly  ex- 
plained. It  contains  a small  quantity  of  alkaline 
phosphates,  besides  other  salts,  and  also  a peculiar 
albuminous  substance  which  h.as  been  called  Imhulln, 
and  to  which  some  chemists  ascribe  its  specific  action. 

After  cleansing  the  cloth  is  wiished  and  is  then 
re.ady  for  the  dye  beck,  which  is  prepared  by  mixing 
old  ground  madder  with  a sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  but  using  not  more  th.an  is  required  for  the 
easy  running  of  the  pieces  through  the  somewhat 
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gelatinous  liquid.  If  too  much  water  is  used,  the 
colour  does  not  fix  readily;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  quantity  of  water  is  too  little,  the  brown  and 
yellow  colouring  matters  of  the  root,  which  are  more 
soluble  than  alizarin,  will  be  first  precipitated  by 
tlie  mordant,  and  will  thus  prevent  the  fixing  of 
the  alizarin. 

'IRe  dye  beck  is  gradually  heated  to  about  40°  C., 
at  which  temperature  the  dyeing  commences,  and 
then  tlie  temperature  is  gradually  raised  to  80°  C. 
The  whole  operation  requires  about  two  to  three 
hours ; because  a certain  quantity  of  alizarin  is 
actually  formed  during  the  dyeing  process,  and 
further  because  it  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
and  that  gone  into  solution  must  first  be  absorbed 
by  the  mordant  before  a fresh  quantity  can  dissolve. 

Printers  have  known  for  a long  time  that  the 
brightest  madder  colours  are  produced  if  the  water 
contains  some  lime.  Kosenstiehl,  who  has  care- 
fully studied  this  subject,  has  found  tliat  this  is  due  to 
tlie  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  kept  in 
solution  by  carbonic  acid.  But  as  this  gas  soon 
escapes,  a lime-lake  of  alizarin  is  precipitated.  To 
prevent  this,  carbonic  acid  might  be  passed  into  the 
dye  beck ; this,  however,  is  not  convenient  when 
working  on  a large  scale  ; but  the  same  good  re- 
sults are  obtained  from  calcium  acetate,  which  in 
the  presence  of  alumina  or  iron  oxide  is  completely 
decomposed,  and  the  lime  fixed  with  the  colour. 
Alizarin  even  decomposes  the  nitrate  and  chloride 
of  calcium,  which  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  by 
using  these  salts  brighter  colours  are  produced  than 
by  dyeing  in  distilled  water  alone ; morever,  the 
bath  becomes  acid. 

The  power  of  alizarin  to  decompose  salts  is  also 
proved  by  the  steam  colours,  which  are  produced  in 
presence  of  acetate,  nitrates,  chlorides,  and  sulphates. 

Alizarin,  which  does  not  saturate  moidants  in  dis- 
tilled water,  will  do  so  completely  if  one  equivalent 
of  calcium  acetate  is  present;  but  two  equivalents 
give  still  better  results,  although  one  remains 
undecomposed ; while  three  equivalents  are  less 
favourable,  although  the  result  is  still  superior  to 
that  produced  by  calcium  carbonate. 

Pseudopurpurin,  which  does  not  dye  in  the 
pre.sence  of  one  equivalent  of  calcium  carbonate, 
fixes  very  well  if  one  equivalent  of  calcium  acetate 
is  added ; at  the  same  time,  some  of  it  is  converted 
into  purpurin. 

Purpurin  saturates  the  mordants  best  if  two 
equivalents  of  calcium  acetate  be  present. 

Madder  extracts,  and  the  artificial  alizarins  for 
red  and  purple,  give  the  best  lesults  with  tw'o 
eqtiivalents  of  the  acetate ; the  bath  is  readily  ex- 
hausted, and  remains  clearer  than  in  using  calcium 
carbonate. 

If  the  value  of  madder  extract  or  artificial  alizarin 
has  to  be  determined  in  the  laboratory,  it  is  con- 
venient to  use  distilled  water,  to  which  the  required 
quantity  of  a standard  solution  of  calcium  acetate  is 
added.  CerUin  dye-works,  using  hard  waters,  have 
for  a long  time  improved  them  by  adding  acetic 
acid,  which  is  quite  rational.  Waters  containing 


large  quantities  of  sulphates,  chlorides,  or  nitrates, 
ai-e  also  improved  by  the  addition  of  calcium  acetate, 
wliich  decomposes  these  salts;  and  even  sodium 
acetate  may  be  used  for  this  purpose ; but  an 
excess  must  be  avoided,  because  a hot  solution  of 
this  salt  readily  dissolves  the  colouring  matters,  and 
colours  like  an  alkaline  solution ; but  on  cooling 
the  colours  again  separate,  showing  that  the  Siilt  is 
dissociated  by  heat.  AVhereas  in  using  water  con- 
taining calcium  carbonate  the  dye-bath  can  be  used 
for  one  operation  only,  the  employment  of  the 
acetate  allows  it  to  be  used  for  a number  of  times, 
if  only  from  time  to  time  equal  equivalents  of  the 
colour  and  the  acetate  be  added.  At  the  same  time, 
the  colouring  matter  may  be  used  in  excess,  and 
the  dyeing  will  take  place  at  a lower  temperature, 
and  more  quickly. 

The  dyed  goods  are  washed  and  boiled  with  soap 
and  water  to  free  the  colours  from  the  brown  and 
yellow  matters  which  are  precipitated,  and  to  clear 
the  whites  from  any  colour  deposited  on  them.  This 
operation  is,  however,  generally  not  sufficient  to 
get  perfectly  clear  whites,  which  is  effected  by 
cliemickiiiy  or  wincing  the  goods  in  a dilute  solution  of 
bleaching  powder,  and  then  washing  them  carefully. 

For  very  perfect  work,  in  pink  and  red,  some 
stannous  chloride  is  added  to  the  mordant,  in  order 
that  any  iron  salt  which  may  be  present  be  prevented 
fixing  together  with  the  alumina.  This  solution  is 
called  tin-red  liquor. 

Alumina  mordant  may  also  be  fi-xed  by  printing 
on  the  cloth  a solution  of  alum  in  caustic  soda 
(alkaline  aluminate  of  soda),  and  then  passing  it 
through  a solution  of  sal-ammoniac. 

Instead  of  madder-root,  garancin  and  s'milar  pre- 
parations are  often  used ; but  lately  artificial  alizarin 
is  much  employed,  either  by  itself  or  in  conjunction 
with  madder. 

The  following  examples  will  give  an  idea  in  what 
proportions  the  mordants  and  thickeners  are  mixed, 
in  order  to  produce  the  different  colours  or  shades. 
The  numbers  represent  either  ounces  or  fluid  ounces 
for  liquids : — 

Pinlcs. 

a.  b. 


Bniling  water, 

610  

760 

Acetic  acid,  of  11°  Twaddle,  . 

30  

400 

Ited  liquor, 

16U  

160 

Calcined  farina, 

400  

400 

Gallipoli  oil 

7h  .... 

7.1 

Turpentine  oil, 



H 

The  red  liquor  for  these  styles  is  prepared  by 
treating  6’JJ  parts  of  alum  and  45  of  brown  sugar 
of  lead  with  200  of  boiling  water. 

Keds 


Dark. 

3Iiddle. 

Light. 

Red  liquor,  of  12°  Tw.,... . 100 

100 

. . 100 

Water 100 

400 

..  loOO 

Starch 24 

— 

. . — 

Calcined  farina, 6 

200 

..  600 

Gallipoli  oil, 3 

Lillies. 

Dnvk. 

Light. 

Boiling  water 

<J60 

<J60 

Iron  liquor,  of  14°  Tw., 

120 

30 

Briti»h  gum, 

720 

600 

Uil  of  turpentine, 

‘i 
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Diuck. 

Water 240 

Iron  liquor,  of  40’  Tvv., 320 

Calcined  farina 100 

Qnerciiron  li<)Uor,  of  ‘>7’  'I’vv 20 

Lojrwood  liquor,  ot  25^  'I'w., 20 

olive  oil, 2^ 

Tlie  madder  style  is  not  confined  to  madder  only, 
but  tliere  are  several  otlier  colouring  matters  which 
may  be  applied  to  cloth  in  a similar  way.  The  most 
important  of  these  are 

Quercitron  gives  with  an  alumina  mordant  a bright 
yellow,  with  an  iron  mordant  an  olive-grey,  and  w jth 
a mixture  of  both  a number  of  yellowish  olive  shades. 
A good  orange  is  produced  by  dyeing  with  a mixture 
of  madder  and  quercitron  on  alumina  mordants,  and 
thus,  by  varying  the  proportions  of  the  two  dye- 
stuffs, various  shades,  from  golden-yellow  to  scarlet, 
can  be  j)roduced.  Ily  using  as  mordants  different 
mixtures  of  red  liquor  and  iron  liquor,  and  dyeing 
witli  varying  proportions  of  madder  and  quercitron, 
varying  brown  and  fawn  shades  are  obtained. 

Logwood  produces  on  iron  mordants  greys  and 
blacks;  and  on  alumina,  violets  and  purples. 

Cochineal  yields  on  alumina  a pinkish  violet,  and 
together  with  logwood  fine  lilacs ; cochineal  and  quer- 
citron dye  on  the  same  mordant  a beautiful  orange. 

Besides  these  examples,  a great  number  of  others 
might  be  given ; for  by  combining  two  or  more 
colouring  matters,  and  varying  or  mixing  the  mor- 
dants, an  endless  variety  of  shades  can  be  produced. 

Steam  Puinting. — (a)  Topk-al  Steam  Colours-. — 
This  process  is  much  more  simple  than  the  madder 
style.  'I  he  thickened  solution  of  the  colouring  matter 
is  mixed  with  the  mordant  (when  any  is  required), 
and  printed  topically  on  the  cloth.  After  drying,  the 
colour  is  fixed  by  heating  the  goods. 

In  this  style  neither  dunging  nor  subsequent 
cleaning  is  required.  Since  the  introduction  of 
madder-extract  and  artificial  alizarin,  these  sub- 
stances are  largely  used  in  steam  printing,  by  which 
very  bright  colours  are  obtained.  The  mordants  are 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  madder  style,  and  are  fixed 
along  with  the  colour  by  steaming.  The  changes 
which  take  place  are  very  simple ; the  acetates  are 
decomposed  by  heat,  and  the  colouring  matter  dis- 
solves in  the  acetic  acid  which  is  set  free.  But  by 
the  continued  action  of  heat  the  latter  gradually 
escapes,  and  then  the  colour  combines  with  the  fixed 
mordant. 

The  following  are  a few  recipes  for  thickenings, 
mordants,  and  different  steam  colours. 

TlilcJcen lugs  for  lied. 

a h 

Wheat  starch, fiO  ....  fiO 

AVater, 200  ....  170 

Acetic  acid  8°  Tw 40  ....  170 

Gnm  tragacaiith  jinste  of  G per  cent.  100  ....  — 

Olive  oil, IS  ....  15 

Thicheniug  for  Violet. 

Wheat  starch, 50 

Water, 1^^0 

Gum  tragiiciiiith  pa>te  ot  G per  cent.  00 

Acetic  acid  of  8 Tw., 30 

Olive  oil 10 

Sobiti'm  of  Acetate  of  Alumina. — 34  lbs.  of  alum  and 
31  lbs.  of  soda  crystals  are  dissolved,  each  separately 
in  40  gals,  of  water,  and  the  solutions  are  mixed. 
The  precipitate,  consisting  of  ba.sic  sulphate  of  alumina, 
is  well  washed  and  pressed.  15  lbs.  of  the  paste  thus 
obtained  is  mixed  with  6 lbs.  of  acetic  acid  of  1 1°  to  12° 
Tw.,  and  the  mixture  heated  to  32°  C.,  until  the  pre- 
cipitate is  dissolved,  and  then  the  solution  is  filtered. 

Solution  of  Nitrate  of  .■ilumina. — I’his  mordant,  which 
is  also  much  used  for  steam  colours,  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  10  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  lead,  and  10  of  alum 
in  10  gals,  of  boiling  water,  allowing  the  precipitate 
to  settle,  and  then  decanting  the  clear  liquid. 

SlEAM  Rkd.s. 

{n)  80  oz.  of  alizarin  jiaste  of  15  per  cent.,  or 

120  of  10  per  cent.,  are  well  mi.xed  with 
100  fluid  oz.  of  acetic  acid  of  8’  Tw. 

200  oz.  of  water. 

20  oz.  of  olive  oil.' 

20  oz.  of  acetate  of  lime  of  14°  Tvv.  ; and 

So  oz.  of  wheat  starch. 

The  mixttire  is  boiled,  and  when  cold,  20  oz.  of  acetate  of 
alumina  are  added. 

(5)  260  oz.  of  alizarin  paste,  15  per  cent. 

60  oz.  of  acetate  of  alumina.  17  Tw. 

30  oz.  of  nitrate  of  aliunina.  22  Tvv. 

40  oz.  of  acetate  of  lime,  24  Tvv. 

1000  flttiil  oz.,  thickeniuj'  for  red. 

(c)  Very  durJe  red. 

3G0  oz.  of  alizarin  ]iaste. 

60  oz.  of  acetate  of  alumini 

40  oz.  of  nitrate  of  alumina. 

50  oz.  of  acetate  of  lime. 

1000  oz.  of  thickening. 

[el]  iiteam  red  to.  it  tout  oil. 

280  oz.  of  alizariti  jiaste. 

480  oz.  ot  acetic  acid,  11°  Tvv. 

180  oz.  of  farina. 

24  t oz.  of  water. 

Boil,  and  add  when  cold — 

48J  oz.  of  acetate  of  lime,  22°  Tw. 

100  oz.  of  nitrate  of  almnina.  20  I’vv. 

150  hyposulphite  of  lime,  270'  Tvv. 

(e)  PinJe. 

160  oz.  of  alizarin  paste. 

800  oz.  of  water. 

50  oz.  ot  acetate  of  alumina,  17’  Tw. 

25  oz  of  acetate  of  lime,  24°  Tw. 

2000  to  3000  oz.  of  thickeniiig. 

Lilac. 

90  oz.  of  alizarin  paste. 

1000  oz.  of  water. 

20  oz.  ot  iripii  liquor,  17’  Tvv. 

37  oz.  of  acetate  of  lime,  22’  Tvv, 

The  jiieces  are  well  dried,  and  steamed  with  rrioist  steam 
for  1 to  2 hours  ; ihett  they  are  aged  for  a day  or  two,  ami 
now  [mssed  during  1 to  2 hours  through  a hath  containing — 

100  oz.  of  water. 

2 oz.  of  chalk, 
i oz.  of  ar, senate  of  soda. 

After  washing,  the  pieces  are  soaped. 

Steam  printing  was  formerly  chiefly  employed  for 
wood  colours,  which  yield  very  permanent  and  bril- 
liant shades. 

Before  printing,  oxide  of  tin  is  generally  fixed 
on  the  cloth  by  padding  it  in  a solution  of  sodium 
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stannate,  and  then  passing  it  through  a solution  of 
8:il-aininoniac.  By  tlie  presence  of  tin  oxide  the 
brilliancy  of  most  steam  colours  is  much  increased. 
The  mordant  which  is  most  frequently  used  is  red 
liquor,  to  which  some  oxalic  acid  or  some  other  acid 
is  added,  to  jirevent  a precipitation  of  the  colouring 
matter  with  the  mordtint.  'I'he  principal  colours 
obtained  in  this  way  are  the  following: — 

S/cimi  red  is  obfeiined  by  u.sitig  a mixture  of  decoc- 
tion of  cochineal,  stannous  chloride,  and  oxalic  acid. 
The  carininate  of  tin  which  is  thus  formed  is  a very 
brilliant  colour.  Cheaper  but  less  brilliant  reds  j 
are  produced  by  using  extract  of  Brazil  wood.  The 
following  receipt  yields  a very  good  red  : — 10  lbs. 
of  extract  of  cochineal,  of  (i°  Tw.,  are  boiled  with  1 
lb.  of  stiirch,  and  the  warm  paste  is  mixed  with  3 oz. 
of  oxalic  acid  and  4 oz.  of  tin  crystals. 

Steaiii  i/elloic  is  generally  produced  by  employing 
a decoction  or  extract  of  Persian  berries  ; but  tustic 
or  quercitron  may  also  be  employed,  the  mordants 
being  red  liquor  or  alum,  with  some  tin  crj  stals. 

(e)  10  llis.  of  extract  of  quercitron,  of  7°  Tw..  are 
mixed  witli  a solution  of  1 Ib.  of  alum 
in  lbs.  of  water,  and  thickened  with 
3^  lbs.  of  gum  feencgal. 

{&)  10  lbs.  of  extract  of  Persian  lierries,  standing 
at  8^,  is  mixed  with  20  oz.  ot'alinu.  3 lbs.  of 
gum.  and  a small  quantity  of  tin  crystals. 

S!team  pnr/ile  is  obtained  by  using  extract  of  log- 
wood and  red  liquor. 

Steam  black  is  also  a logM'ood  colour,  a decoct'on 
or  the  extract  of  this  wood  being  used,  mixed  with 
iron  liquor,  red  liquor,  and  some  aeetic  acid,  to 
which  SOUR  times  a little  oil  is  added.  The  follow- 
ing recipes  may  serve  as  i xatnples  : — 

(«)  lilack. 

Logwood  extract,  of  8’  Tw.,  . 

Acetic  acid, 

Acetate  of  almnina.  of  14’ Tw 

Iron  liquor,  of  20’  Tw 

Starch, 

(6)  Bluish  block. 

Logwood  extract,  .^'’Tw.,..., 
titarch, 


Boil,  and  add — 

Chlorate  of  potash, 1^  oz. 

I’iuk  salt, 4 lbs. 

(c)  Lxloc. 

Logwood  extract,  14°  Tw., 8 gaN. 

Water, 48 

Gum 17  lbs. 

Alum, 4 

Nitrate  of  copper,  of  78’ Tw.,.. . . J 

(d)  Grexj. 

Logwood  extract.  1°  to  2°  Tw.,..  4 lbs. 

Acetic  acid.  12"  Tw 4 •• 

Copperas,  30'  Tw., 4 “ 

Gum  water,  30"  Tw., 120  “ 


Axnlixxe  CoUxxtru. — Rosaniline  and  its  derivatives 
are  also  employeil  as  steam  colours.  All  the.se 
bodies  form  with  tinnic  acid  insoluble  coloured 
compounds,  and  mav  therefore  be  fixed  by  simply 
printing  a mixture  of  th.e  colour  with  acetic  acid  and 
ttinnin,  and  steaming.  ' 
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The  colours  thus  obtained  are  very  bright,  but 
also  very  fugitive.  They  become  faster  if  a metallic 
oxide,  or  any  substance  forming  xvith  tannic  acid  an 
in.soluble  compound,  be  present.  The  following 
methods  have  tiierefore  been  proposed  : — 

(rt)  The  steamed  goods  are  passed  through  a 
warm  solution  of  tartar  emetic  (Lloyd  & Dale’s 
patemt). 

(//)  T'he  cloth  is  impiegnated  before  printing  with 
stannic  oxide  or  alumina. 

The  cloth  is  printed  with  tannic  acid,  and  after 
steaming  passed  through  a solution  of  gelatin  or 
tartar  emetic,  and  then  dried  in  a bath  acidulated  with 
acetic  acid. 

Soluble  aniline-blue  or  alkali-blue  is  readily  fixed 
by  mixing  it  with  aluminium  acetate  and  steaming 
the  cloth  after  printing. 

Another  im'th.od  for  fixing  aniline  colours,  which 
has  come  into  use  lately,  has  been  objected  to,  because 
the  cloth  is  impregnated  with  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  arsenic.  Arsenous  acid  (whi'e  arsenic)  is 
dissolved  in  glycerin,  and  this  solution  is  mixed  with 
red  liquor  and  the  colour.  The  thickened  mixture 
is  printed,  dried,  ami  steamed.  The  mordant  in  this 
case  is  an  arsenite  of  alumina,  which  is  quite  insoluble 
in  water. 

The  process  of  Pehkin  and  Scih’LTZ  is  similar 
and  gives  excellent  results;  a good  bluish-pink  being 
obtained  by  printing  a thickened  mixture  of  1 litre 
of  aluminium  acetate  of  10°  B.,  80  grammes  of  sodium 
arsenite,  and  16  grammes  of  magenta.  The  pieces  are 
then  steamed  for  an  hour,  soaped,  and  xvell  washed. 
Nearly  all  the  aniline  colours  may  be  fixed  by  this 
process. 

Sa/f'raiihie  may  be  fixed  by  boiling  a mixture 
of  aluminium  acetate  1 gallon,  water  1 gallon,  and 
starch  2 lbs. ; when  cold,  1 pint  of  arsenic  solution 
is  added,  and  the  goods  after  printing  are  steamed  for 
half  an  hour.  The  solution  of  ahiminium  acetate  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  5 lbs  of  alum  in  2 gallons  of 
water,  precipitating  witli  (i  Ihs.  of  le.ad  acetate,  and 
allowing  to  settle,  d’o  obtain  the  arsenic  solution, 
4 Ib.s.  of  white  ar.'cnic  is  dissolved  by  heat  in  1 gallon 
of  glycerin. 

.\iiiiolbi  is  also  much  used  for  obtaining  deep  yel- 
low steam  colours,  wdiich  are  best  produced  by  the 
following  proces.s : — 

13  lbs.  of  annotto  are  mixed  with  2'4  gals,  of 
spirits  of  wine  of  90  per  cent.,  and  2'4  gals,  of 
boiling  water  and  1'2  gal.  of  soda -lye  of  specific 
gravity  1-16  are  added.  The  mixture  is  allowed 
to  stand  over  night,  and  the  clear  liquid  is  then 
decanted.  The  residue  is  well  pressed,  and  then 
exhausted  with  3'6  gals,  of  boiling  water,  and  the 
solution  allowed  to  settle.  All  the  clear  liquids 
thus  obtained  are  mixed  and  thickened  by  adding  6 
gals,  of  trag.icanth  paste,  containing  3’5  per  cent 
The  goods  are  printed,  steamed,  and  washe.l.  II 
lighter  shades  be  required,  extract  of  berries  am 
alumina  acetiite  are  added. 

Chenxical  .'<teaixx  Colonr.<i. — The  most  important 
colour  of  this  group  is  Ib-a.mmi  blue,  whicli  is  obtaiiR'd 
by  means  of  a mixture  of  potassium  ferrocyanide 


b 11. a. 
11  .• 


2 (nils. 

7 11, ». 
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and  an  acid  such  as  tartaric,  oxalic,  or  sulphuric 
acids.  The  chemical  reaction  taking  place  on  steam- 
ing the  goods  is  very  simple : the  acid  sets  free  fer- 
rocyanic  acid,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  decomposed 
by  the  action  of  heat  and  the  air  into  prussic  acid 
and  Prussian  blue. 

Steam  BIm. — A solution  of  6^  lbs.  of  yeKow 
prussiate  is  dissolved  in  10  lbs.  of  water,  and  mixed 
with  a solution  of  lbs.  of  alum,  2^  of  oxalic  acid, 

and  2^  of  tartaric  acid.  After  adding  a little  nitrate 
of  iron  for  ‘‘sightening,”  the  mixture  is  thickened  with 
gum. 

A very  good  Kteam  green  is  obtained  by  employ- 
ing a thickened  mixture  of  extract  of  Persian  berries, 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  stannous  chloride,  alum,  and 
oxalic  acid.  The  formation  of  a green  colour  under 
these  conditions  does  not  require  any  further  ex- 
planation. 

By  using  a combination  of  the  madder  style  with 
steam  colours,  a great  variety  of  colours  may  be 
obtained.  Thus,  a design  in  black,  lilac,  pink, 
green,  blue,  orange,  and  yellow,  on  a white  ground, 
may  be  obtained  by  first  printing  on  the  cloth  two 
iron  liquors  of  different  strength,  one  for  black  and 
the  other  for  lilac,  and  with  red  liquor  for  pink. 
After  being  aged  and  dunged,  the  cloth  is  dyed  with 
madder  and  then  printed  with  the  mixture  for  steam 
blue  and  steam  yellow,  which  latter  is  also  printed 
on  a part  of  the  pink  to  produce  orange,  while  the 
green  results  from  the  mixture  of  the  blue  with  the 
yellow. 

Spihw  PniNTiNG. — This  style  has  derived  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  stannic  chloride  was  the  mordant 
originally  employed  for  this  kind  of  work.  An- 
hydrous stannic  chloride  is  a fuming  volatile  liquid, 
and  was  therefore  formerly  called  spirits  of  tin,  or 
dgers'  spirit.  It  is  generally  prepared  by  dissolving 
metallic  tin  in  a mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric 
acid,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  too  great  an  elevation 
of  temperature.  The  vegetable  colours  which  are 
applied  to  the  cloth  are  soluble  in  a strong  solution 
of  the  mordant,  but  precipitated  together  with  the 
mordant  on  the  addition  of  water.  Therefore,  on 
printing  the  colour  together  with  the  mordant  on 
calico,  and  then,  after  being  dried  in  a cool  place  and 
passing  the  pieces  through  water,  the  colour  is  fixed. 

At  present  all  fugitive  topical  colours  which  are 
not  fixed  by  steaming  are  called  spirit  or  fane; j colours. 
The  following  are  the  more  important  of  this  class: — 

Spirit  Purple. — A decoction  or  extract  of  logwood 
is  mixed  with  tin  spirits  and  starch  paste  and  printed 
on  the  eloth,  which  is  dried  for  two  days  in  a warm 
room,  and  then  washed.  By  using  peachwood,  &c., 
spirit  pinks  are  obtained. 

S/iiiit  Purple. — 1 gal.  of  logwood  liquor,  of  6 Tw.,  is 
boiled  with  1 lb.  of  starch,  and  after  it  is  almost  cold  it  is 
mixed  with  1 J |diit  of  tin  spirits,  of  120°  Tw.,  and  J pint  of  oil. 

Spirit  Pink. — 1 gal.  peachwood  liquor,  at  8°  Tw..  IJ  Ih. 
starch  ; boil,  and  adil  J pint  solution  of  nitrtite  of  copiier,  at  10U° 
Tw, ; and  when  the  mixture  is  almost  cold,  4 oz.  of  pink  salt, 
J pint  of  oil,  and  Ij  pint  of  spirits  of  tin  are  added. 

Spirit  Yellow  is  produced  by  Persian  berries,  the 
mordant  being  either  tin  spirits  only  or  mixed  with 

alum.  A mixture  of  red  liquor  and  alum  may  also 
be  used. 

Spirit  Black. — Extract  or  a decoction  of  logwood 
is  mixed  with  ferric  nitrate  (pernitrate  of  iron)  and 
ferrous  suljthate  or  copperas.  'This  mixture  thick- 
ened with  stareh  may  be  printed  on  the  cloth  at  the 
.same  time  as  the  mordants  for  madder  style,  because 
after  ageing  the  colour  becomes  so  fast  that  it  is  but 
little  iiffected  by  the  subsequent  operations  of  dung- 
ing, dyeing,  and  clearing. 

Examples  of  Spirit  Black. 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

1 gal.  of  decoction  of  log-  1 g.il.  of  logwood  liquor, 
wood,  at  7°  Tw.  at  8°. 

4 oz.  of  copperas.  2 oz.  of  copperas. 

1 11).  of  pernitrate  of  iron,  1 pint  of  i)ernitrate  of  inon. 

at  50°  Tw. 

Boil  the  logwood  liipior  and  copperas  with  Ih.  of  starch, 

and  when  almost  cold  add  the  pernitrate. 

A fast  black  is  also  obtained  by  printing  with  a 
mixture  of  logwood  extract,  red  liquor,  and  o^alie 
acid,  and  passing  the  cloth  after  ageing  through  a 
solution  of  red  potassium  chromate.  By  using  more 
dilute  solutions,  chocolate  or  puce  colours  are  pro- 
duced. This  colour  is  a combination  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  logwood  (hsematein)  with  chromic 
oxide.  These  older  blacks  are  now  generally  super- 
seded by  aniline  black,  which  will  be  described  in 
the  following  chapter. 

Colours  fxed  In;  Oxidation. — The  most  important 
colour-s  of  this  style  are  catechu  brown,  indigo  blue,  and 
aniline  black. 

Catechu  Brown. — Catechu  contains  no  real  colouring 
matter,  but  under  the  influence  of  oxidizing  agents 
it  developes  a fine  and  very  permanent  brown  or 
chocolate,  which  is  often  applied  in  conjunction  with 
madder  colours.  The  mordants  for  this  style  are 
copper  sdts,  the  nitrate  being  chiefly  employed, 
which,  while  oxidizing  the  catechu,  are  reduced  to 
salts  of  the  suboxide.  But  as  the  latter  are  insoluble 
in  water,  they  would  fix  on  the  cloth  and  thus  pre- 
vent a complete  oxidation.  It  is  therefore  essential 
to  keep  them  in  solution,  whieh  is  easily  done,  by 
mixing  the  copper  salt  with  sal-ammoniac.  This 
mixture  is  printed  together  with  the  madder  mor- 
dants, the  colour  being  developed  by  ageing,  and  not 
affected  by  the  proces.ses  of  dunging  and  clearing. 

Bichromate  of  potash  is  also  frequently  used  as 
an  oxidizing  agent. 

(o)  Dark  Catechu  Brown  for  Madder. — 6 lbs.  of 
catechu  are  boiled  with  1 gal.  of  water  and  1:|-  lb. 
of  sal-ammoniac,  and  to  the  strained  decoction  are 
added  2 gals,  of  gum  water,  2 pints  of  nitrate  of 
copper  of  80°,  and  1)  pint  of  a solution  of  acetate 
of  eopper,  whieli  is  prepared  by  dissolving  4 lbs. 
of  sugar  of  lead,  and  4 lbs.  of  sulphate  of  copper  in 
one  gal.  of  warm  water. 

(/))  Medium  Brown. — h lbs.  of  cateehu,  12  oz.  of 
sal-ammoniac,  4 pints  of  water;  boil,  strain,  and  add 
1 lb.  of  acetate  of  copper,  and  1 gal.  of  gum  water. 

(c)  Chrome  Brown. — 6 lbs.  of  catechu  are  boiled  with 
4 lbs.  of  water  and  12  lbs.  of  acetie  acid  at  10°;  the 
solution  thiekened,  printed,  steamed;  and  then  the 
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cloth  is  passed  through  a hot  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  containing  ^ per  cent,  of  the  salt. 

Indigo  Printing. — The  chemical  theory  of  this 
style  is  simple  enough.  Finely  ground  indigo  is  mixed 
with  a reducing  agent,  and  the  mixture  is  printed 
on  the  cloth,  which  is  dried  and  tlien  dipped  into  an 
alkaline  solution.  Thus  the  indigo  blue  is  reduced 
to  soluble  indigo  white,  wliich  penetrates  the  fibre, 
and  is  precipitated  by  passing  the  goods  through 
a weak  acid.  On  now  exposing  them  to  the  air,  the 
indigo  white  is  oxidized  again  to  indigo  blue. 

The  china  blue  style,  which  has  derived  its  name 
from  the  colour  resembling  the  blue  on  old  china, 
was  formerly  always  employed  to  produce  two  or 
more  different  shades  on  a white  ground.  This  is 
done  by  printing  a thickened  mixture  of  finely  ground 
indigo  and  ferrous  sulphate  or  acetate  of  different 
strength,  and  after  drying,  dipping  the  cloth  alter- 
nately (1)  into  milk  of  lime ; (2)  into  a solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate ; (3)  into  caustic  soda.  By  these 
operations  the  blue  is  gradually  reduced  and  absorbed 
by  the  fibre.  The  ferrous  oxide  which  is  produced 
by  the  subsequent  immer-sions  can  only  act  on  the 
indigo  which  is  on  the  surface  of  the  cloth,  and  thus  on 
continuing  the  dippings,  more  and  more  indigo- 
white  is  deposited  within  the  fibre.  During  these 
operations  the  whole  surface  of  the  cloth  becomes 
coated  with  oxide  of  iron,  which  is  removed  by  dip- 
ping in  a dilute  acid. 

'I'he  following  method  is  given  by  Thillaye. 

16  lbs.  of  indigo,  4 lbs.  of  orpiment,  22  lbs.  of 
copperas,  and  100  lbs.  of  water  are  well  ground 
together  for  three  days,  the  water  being  added  only 
gradually.  This  gives  an  almo.st  black  colour ; to 
obtain  the  different  lighter  shades,  it  is  mixed  with 
gum  water.  Thus  twelve  different  shades  are  ob- 
tained by  diluting  it  in  the  following  proportions  : — 

Volume  of  normal  colour,  11110  804  2 2 2 2 2 2 
Gum  wiitei, 0 1 2 4 6 8 10  12  U 16  18  20 

After  printing,  the  cloth  is  hung  in  a warm  room 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  alternately  passed 
through  the  following  solutions. — 

(1)  Lime  vat,  consisting  of  100  lbs.  of  quicklime  in  600  gals, 
of  water. 

(2)  Iron  vat  is  a solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  of  spec.  grav. 
1-018. 

(3)  Soda  vat,  or  caustic  soda  of  spec.  grav.  1-0.55. 

The  pieces  are  left  in  each  vat  for  10  minutes,  and 
are  dipped  in  the  following  order ; — 

l.ime  vaU  Soda  vat.  Lime  vat. 

I "011  vat.  Iron  vat.  Iron  vat 

Lime  vat.  Lime  vat.  Soda  vat. 

Iron  vat.  Iron  vat. 

The  mixture  used  by  Lancashire  print-rs  is 
different  Parnell  gives  the  following  propor- 
tions : — 

Indigo,  16  lbs. 

Strong  iron  liquor,  from  5 to  6 gals. 

Orpiment.  2 lbs. 

Gum  water,  siiRicient  to  make  8 gals. 

To  obtain  the  different  shades,  it  is  diluted  in  the 
following  proportions: — 

VOL.  I. 

Vol.  of  normal  colour,  111111111  1 1 

Vol.  of  gum  water,...  0 J J 1 2 3 5 7 9 12  16 

The  part  which  orpiment  (arsenic  sulphide)  plays 
in  the  production  of  China  blue  is  not  known. 
As  it  reduces  indigo  only  at  a boiling  heat,  it 
appears  that  as  good  a colour  is  produced  by 
leaving  it  out;  Persoz  recommends  the  following 
proportions : — 

Indigo 174  lbs.  I Gum, 33  lbs. 

Copperas,...  17j  “ | Water, 65  “ 

Orpiment  may,  however,  also  be  used  without  a 
ferrous  salt  for  producing  a good  pencil-blue  by  pro- 
ceeding as  follows : — 

20  gals,  of  caustic  potash,  at  34°  Tw. ; 12  gals,  of  finely 
ground  indigo  jiasle,  containing  lbs.  per  gal.,  are  boiled, 

and  22  lbs.  of  orjiiment  are  gradually  added.  When  boiled 
for  an  hour,  2 gals,  of  caustic  potash,  at  -..0°  Tw.,  are  added; 
and  after  standing  for  two  hours,  the  clear  liquid  is  thickened 
with  gum  Senegal  and  a little  oil  of  turpentine. 

Instead  of  using  a ferrous  salt  or  orpiment,  zinc 
dust,  finely-powdered  tin,  or  stannous  oxide,  may 
be  used  as  reducing  agents. 

A different  method  of  indigo  printing  is  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

Finely  ground  indigo  is  reduced  by  heating  it 
with  caustic  soda  and  tin  crystals.  On  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution,  a compound  of 
indigo  white  and  stannous  oxide  is  precipitated. 
This  indkjo  precipitate  must  be  quickly  washed  and 
thickened.  On  dipping  the  cloth  in  milk  of  lime, 
indigo  white  is  set  free  and  fixed  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  dipping  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  remove 
the  lime.  A fast  green  is  obtained  by  adding  to 
the  mixture  a soluble  lead  salt ; which  is  first  con- 
verted into  the  oxide,  and  then  into  the  sulphate. 
It  is  now  only  required  to  pass  the  cloth  through 
potassium  chi  ornate  to  obtain  the  desired  green. 

Another  powerful  deoxidizing  agent,  which  has 
lately  come  into  use  for  indigo  printing,  is  sodium 
hyilrosulphite,  IlNa.^SOg.  This  salt,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  zinc  on  a solution  of  acid 
sodium  sulphite,  reduces  indigo  blue  rapidly  in  the  cold 
to  indigo  white,  which  dissolves  in  presence  of  an 
alkali.  The  thickened  solution  is  printed  on  the  cloth, 
and  the  colour  developed  by  exposure  to  the  air 
and  dipping  in  a solution  of  potassium  dichrornate. 

ScHiiTZENBERGER  and  Lalande  give  the  following 
proportions: — 1 lb.  of  finely  ground  indigo  is  mixed 
with  sufficient  water  to  hold  it  in  suspension,  and 
with  from  3 to  8 lbs.  of  hyarosuiphite  of  sodium, 
and  the  same  or  a sufficient  quantity  of  caustic  soda 
or  potash. 

Aniline  Black. — It  has  already  been  stated  that  in 
the  manufacture  of  mauve  from  aniline  a large 
quantity  of  a black  insolub’e  substance  is  formed. 
This  aniline  black  can  also  be  produced  by  oxidizing 
an  aniline  salt  with  which  cotton  has  previously 
been  impregnated,  and  thus  a very  fast  colour  is 
produced. 

Aniline  black  was  first  applied  to  calico  by  John 
Lighteoot  of  Accrington  ; according  to  his  origiind 
patent  a mixture  of  aniline  hydrochloride,  potassium 
81 
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chlorate,  cliloride  or  sulphate  of  copper,  and  sal- 
ammoniac  or  an  organic  acid,  is  printed  on  the  cloth, 
which  is  then  aged  and  passed  through  a solution  of 
potassium  chromate. 

This  process,  however,  was  soon  given  up,  because 
the  mixture  attacked  the  copper  rollers  and  weak- 
ened the  cloth.  Several  other  processes  were 
subsequently  patented,  the  first  great  improvement 
being  effected  by  M.  Cokdillot,  who  replaced  the 
salts  of  copper  by  ammonium  ferricyanide.  This 
process,  however,  is  expensive,  and  does  not  pro- 
duce such  a good  black  as  Lightfoot’s  method.  M. 
Lauth,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  improve  the  latter, 
and  succeeded  completely.  Instead  of  a copper  salt  j 
he  used  precipitated  copper  sulphide,  which  is  printed 
together  with  aniline  hydrochloride,  potassium 
chlorate,  and  sal-ammoniac. 

The  sulphide  of  copper  is  obtained  by  precipitating 
a solution  of  copper  sulphate  with  potassium  sul- 
phide : 160  grms.  of  the  washed  and  moist  pre- 
cipitate are  mixed  with  600  grms.  of  starch  and  260 
grms.  of  water,  and  this  mixture  is  then  added  to 
another  mixture,  which  is  composed  of — 


TrSgacanth  paste,..., J litre. 

Calcined  iafiiia, 651)  grms. 

Water 950  “ 

Clilorate  of  potash, 150  “ 

Sal-ammoniac...... 50  “ 

Aniline  hydrochloride, 400  “ 


The  following  two  mixtures  produce  also  a good 
black : — • 

(1)  14  gals,  of  rvater. 

26  lbs.  of  starch. 

11  lbs.  of  British  gtira. 

Boil  and  add — 

9 lbs.  of  chlorate  of  potash. 

4J  lbs,  of  sal  ammoniac. 

6j  lbs.  of  sulphide  of  copper. 

Allow  to  cool  and  then  add — 

9 lbs.  of  aniline. 

11  lbs.  of  taitaric  acid. 

After  printing,  age  for  three  days  at  33“  to  3.5“  C.,  pass 
through  a weak  solution  of  soda  crystals,  and  soap  the  yarn 
at  89“  0. 

(2)  9 galls,  of  water. 

9 lbs.  of  starch. 

Boil  and  add — 

2 lbs.  of  chlorate  of  potash. 

2^  lbs.  of  sal-ammoniac. 

4 lbs.  of  sulphide  of  copper. 

Mix  and  add — 

10  lbs.  of  aniline  hydrochloride. 

Hang  for  a day  or  two  and  wash. 

Aniline  greys  are  produced  by  a similar  process; 
thus,  the  following  proportions  yield  a good  silver 
grey:— 


Gum  water, 1 gal. 

Chlorate  of  potash, 5 ozs. 

Sal-ammoniac, 2J  “ 

Sulphide  of  copper, “ 


Aniline, 5 ozs. 

Tartaric  acid, 1.5  “ 


A darker  grey  is  obtained  by  using — 


Gum  water, 1 gal. 

Chtorate  of  potash, 10  ozs. 

Sal-ammoniac, 5 “ 

Tartrate  of  chromium, 25  “ 


Aniline, 2^  ozs. 

Tartaric  acid, 15  “ 


The  tartrate  of  chromium  is  produced  by  dis- 
solving 40  ozs.  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  1 gal.  of 
water  and  adding  60  ozs.  of  tartaric  acid. 

Lucas’  soluble  black,  which  is  principally  a mix- 
ture of  copper  acetate  and  aniline  hydrochloride,  is 
also  used  in  printing.  The  liquid  black  mass  is 
thickened  and  printed,  and  the  goods  are,  after  being 
exposed  for  some  days  to  the  air,  passed  through  a 
dilute  solution  of  soda  ash. 

John  Lightfoot  tried  also  the  action  of  other 
metallic  salts  on  aniline,  and  found  that  among  others, 
the  sfilts  of  iron,  uranium,  erbium,  and  vanadium 
produce  good  blacks.  At  that  time  (1871),  however, 
vanadium  and  its  compounds  were  so  extremely  rare, 
that  nobody  could  dream  of  using  them  for  printing. 
But  lately  deposits  of  a vanadium  ore  have  been 
discovered  in  Shropshire,  from  which  pure  vanadium 
compounds  are  prepared  on  a large  scale  by  the 
Magnesium  Metal  Co.,  near  Manchester,  who  supply 
it  at  a price  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make 
it  commercially  available.  The  advantage  which 
vanadium  has  over  copper  sulphide  is,  that  its  com- 
pounds are  much  more  stable,  and  one  part  will  go 
as  far  as  200  to  300  parts  of  the  sulphide.  Moreover, 
the  process  becomes  much  more  simple;  it  is  only 
necessary  to  dissolve  aniline  hydrochloride  and 
chlorate  of  soda  in  water,  and  add  to  the  thickened 
solution  a little  vanadic  acid  in  powder. 

The  quality  and  peculiar  shade  of  the  black  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  kind  of  aniline  which  is 
employed.  Pure  aniline  gives,  according  to  IIakt- 
MANN,  a very  brilliant  black,  while  magenta-aniline 
and  pseudotoluidine  yield  a bluish-black,  and  the 
solid  toluidine  only  a dirty  brown. 

When  naphthylamine  is  used  in  the  place  of 
aniline,  a violet  is  produced.  The  following  pro- 
portion has  been  recommended  by  a printer  : — 


Naphibylamine, 8J  oz. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  5j  oz. 

Water, 7 lbs. 

Starch, 2 lbs. 

Water 4 lbs. 


Tragacanth  paste  containing  3 oz.,  2 lbs. 

Boil,  mix  the  two  solutions,  and  when  cold,  add  a solution 
of  460  grains  of  chlorate  of  potash  in  2 lbs.  of  water. 

Resist  Style. — The  object  of  this  style  is  to  pro- 
duee  a white  design  on  a coloured  ground.  This  is 
effected  by  first  topically  printing  on  the  white  cloth 
a substance  which  is  called  remt  or  reserve,  and 
possesses  the  property  of  preventing  the  colour  from 
fixing  when  the  cloth  is  afterwards  dyed.  Resists 
may  act  either  mechanically  or  chemically. 

(1)  Fat  resists. — A white  pattern  on  a lilac  ground 
may  be  obtained  by  first  printing  on  the  cloth  a 
resist  consisting  of  a mixture  of  suet  and  gum  water, 
and  then  padding  with  weak  iron  liquor,  which  of 
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course  does  not  penetrate  the  parts  which  are  covered 
with  the  resist.  The  clotli  is  now  aged,  dunged, 
dyed,  and  cleared.  On  the  white  pattern  which  is 
thus  obtained  different  steam  colours  may  be  printed. 

(2)  AV.s-ils-te  for  Mordants. — These  resists  are  chiefly 
employed  in  madder  style,  to  produce  white  dots  or 
other  patterns  on  lilac  or  pink,  &c.  This  is  easily 
effected  by  printing  on  the  mordants  lemon  juice  or 
citric  or  tartaric  acids,  which  combine  with  the 
alumina  or  oxide  of  iron,  and  form  soluble  salts, 
which  are  not  decomposed  by  ageing  and  dunging. 

Another  resist  for  iron  mordant  is  stannous  chlo- 
ride, which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  also  used  for  pre- 
V nting  any  oxide  of  iron  from  being  deposited  on 
the  alumina  mordant,  in  order  to  obtain  very  bright 
pinks  and  reds.  If  therefore  stannous  chloride  is 
mixed  with  red  liquor,  well  defined  red  designs 
surrounded  by  purple  or  lilac  are  obtained. 

(3)  lic.sists  /or  cohmriin/  matters  are  almost  entirely 
used  for  producing  white  patterns  on  indigo  blue. 
The  substances  used  for  this  purpose  are  principally 
copper  salts,  such  as  the  sulphate  and  acetate,  which 
are  thickened  and  mixed  with  soap  and  lard,  and 
printed  on  those  parts  of  the  cloth  which  have  to 
remain  white.  After  being  dried,  the  cloth  is  dipped 
in  the  indigo  vat,  which  is  prepared  by  mixing 
together  a solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  with  finely 
ground  indigo  and  slacked  lime.  Thus  a solution 
of  indigo  white  is  obtained,  which  is  absorbed  by  the 
cloth,  and  on  exposing  it  to  the  air,  takes  up  oxygen, 
and  thus  insoluble  indigo  blue  is  deposited  in  the 
fibres.  By  repeating  this  process,  and  using  vats  of 
different  strength,  any  indigo  blue  shade  may  be  ob- 
tained on  the  cloth,  excepting  on  those  places  where 
the  resist  has  been  applied.  The  indigo  white  is  not 
in  this  case  absorbed,  partly  on  account  of  the  grease, 
but  chiefly  from  the  chemical  action  of  the  copper  salt, 
which  by  dipping  in  the  vat  is  changed  into  copper 
hydrate,  which  exerts  an  oxidizing  action  on  the 
indigo  white ; indigo  blue  being  precipitated  before 
the  solution  can  reach  the  fibre.  The  colour  is 
therefore  only  attached  to  the  resist,  and  is  easily 
removed  by  washing. 

Discharge  Style. — This  style  resembles  the  resist 
style,  in  so  far  as  its  object  is  to  produce  white 
patterns  on  a coloured  ground,  but  differs  from  it  by 
the  discharge  being  only  applied  after  the  cloth  has 
been  dyed.  The  materials  used  as  discharges  are 
chiefly  oxidizing  agents,  such  as  chlorine,  chromic 
acid,  &c. 

Thus,  to  obtain  a white  pattern  on  an  indigo-blue 
ground  the  dyed  cloth  is  padded  witli  a weak  solu- 
tion of  potassium  dichromate,  and  carefully  dried  in 
the  cold  and  dark.  It  is  next  printed  with  tartaric 
or  oxalic  acid.  Free  chromic  acid  is  thus  formed, 
whicli  at  once  oxidizes  and  destroys  the  blue.  By 
mixing  tlie  discharge  with  a lead  salt,  lead  chromate 
is  formed,  and  a yellow  pattern  on  a blue  ground  is 
thus  produced. 

A mixture  of  potassium  ferricyanide  and  caustic 
soda  also  discharges  indigo  completely. 

Potassium  dichromate  cannot  be  used  as  a dis- 
charge for  other  colours,  because  it  injures  them  by 


its  oxidizing  action.  To  discharge  madder  colours,  a 
solution  of  tartaric  acid  or  arsenic  acid  is  thickened 
with  gum  and  pipe-clay  and  printed.  After  the 
cloth  has  been  suspended  for  a day  or  two,  it  is 
passed  through  a weak  solution  of  bleaching  powder, 
and  then  well  washed.  Bleaching  powder  acts  on 
madder  colours  and  other  fast  colours  very  slowly  ; 
but  on  the  parts  of  the  cloth  where  the  acid  has 
been  applied  free  chlorine  is  liberated,  and  acts 
instantaneously  on  the  colour. 

Prussian  blue  and  mineral  colouring  matters  may 
also  be  discharged  by  chemical  reactions,  as.  we 
shall  see  under  the  next  heading. 

Chemical  Printing. — 'Phe  chemical  principles 
which  are  involved  in  this  style  are  so  very  simple, 
that  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  illustrate  them  by 
the  following  examples  : — 

Prussian  Blue. — To  dye  the  whole  surface  of  a 
piece  of  cloth  with  this  colour  it  is  padded  in  a 
solution  of  acetate  or  sulphate  of  iron,  or  a mixture 
of  both,  and  then,  after  being  dried,  winced  in 
chalk  and  water.  It  is  next  winced  in  a solution  of 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  which  is  slightly  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid.  If  a blue  design  is  required 
the  cloth  is  printed  with  a thickened  iron  solution 
(acetate  or  sulphate),  aged,  winced  in  chalk  and  water, 
and  dyed  in  an  acidulated  solution  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide. 

The  formation  of  Prussian  blue  is  easily  explained. 
By  the  processes  of  ageing  and  wincing  in  chalk  and 
water,  ferric  oxide  is  deposited  in  the  fibre,  and 
this,  by  the  action  of  the  acid  and  the  ferrocyanide,  is 
then  converted  into  Prussian  blue. 

If  a white  figure  is  required  on  a ground  of 
Prussian  blue  it  is  printed  with  a paste  containing 
caustic  potash,  and  then  passed  through  a solution 
of  oxalic  acid.  The  alkali  converts  the  Prussian 
blue  into  soluble  ferrocyanide  and  oxide  of  iron, 
which  is  dissolved  by  the  oxalic  acid. 

Chrome  Yellow  and  -Orange. — A piece  of  cloth  is 
dyed  with  chrome  yellow  by  first  padding  it  with 
a solution  of  lead  acetate,  and  after  drying  passing 
first  through  a weak  solution  of  sodium  carbonate 
and  then  through  a solution  of  potassium  dichromate. 

To  print  this  colour  a thickened  solution  of  lead 
acetate  or  nitrate  is  first  printed  on  the  cloth,  which 
after  drying  is  treated  as  above. 

Cnrome  Orange  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  cloth 
in  lime  water,  after  it  has  been  dyed  or  printed 
with  chrome  yellow.  A chrome  yellow  pattern  on 
orange  ground  is  produced  by  printing  an  acid  on 
the  orange,  while  greens  are  obtained  by  first  applying 
a mixture  of  iron  liquor  and  lead  acetate,  and  then 
wincing  in  an  acidulated  solution  of  yellow  prussiate 
and  bichromate  of  potassium. 

Another  style  of  green  is  produced  by  printing  a 
mixture  of  lead  nitrate  and  indigo  precipitate  (the 
compound  of  stannous  oxide  and  indigo  white),  fix- 
ing by  passing  through  a solution  of  sodium  carbonate, 
and  dyeing  in  potassium  dichromate. 

Bistre,  Manganese  Broivn  or  Bronze. — To  obtain 
I this  colour  the  cloth  is  padded  with  a solution  of 
I manganese  chloride,  and  a.  ter  drying  passed  through 
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a strong  cold  solution  of  caustic  soda  to  precipitate 
manganous  hydriite,  which  is  o,\idized  to  the  brown 
oxide,  either  by  exposing  the  goods  to  the  air,  or  by 
dipping  them  into  a solution  of  bleaching  powder. 

A white  design  on  brown  ground  is  produced  by 
printing  on  bistre  a solution  of  stannous  chloride, 
by  which  the  brown  oxide  is  reduced  to  manganous 
chloride,  which  is  readily  removed  by  washing.  The 
brown  is  also  discharged  by  most  acids,  and  there- 
fore by  using  certain  acid  mordants  the  oxide  of 
mangane.se  is  removed,  while  the  mordant  becomes 
fixed,  and  may  then  be  dyed  in  tlie  usual  way.  In 
this  way  a great  variety  of  coloured  designs  on  a 
brown  ground  can  be  produced. 

Iron  consists  of  ferric  hydrate,  and  is  obtained 
by  padding  or  printing  either  with  ferric  nitrate  or  a 
mixture  of  ferrous  acetate  and  sulphate  (buff  liquor), 
ageing,  and  passing  thiough  milk  of  lime  or  caustic 
soda.  When  after  ageing  a mixture  of  oxalic  and 
tartaric  acids  is  printed  on  the  cloth,  the  iron  is  dis- 
charged, and  thus  white  patterns  on  a buff  ground 
are  formed. 

Colours  fixed  by  Albumin. — Thefixingof  pigment 
colours  by  albumin  is  a merely  mechanical  process. 
Commercial  albumin  is  obtained  from  blood  by  re- 
moving the  coaguluni,  and  evaporating  the  clear 
serum  at  a moderate  temperature.  Egg  albumin  is 
also  sometimes  used,  and  consists  of  the  dried  white 
of  eggs. 

Good  albumin  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water  at  the 
common  temperature,  but  becomes  insoluble  or  coa- 
gulates above  70°  C.  Therefore  on  mixing  its  solution 
with  a pigment  colour  and  starch  paste  or  tragacaiith, 
printing  the  mixture  on  cloth  and  steaming  it,  the 
albumin  coagulates  and  incloses  the  pigment  in  the 
fibre  so  firmly  that  the  colour  becomes  permanently 
fixed.  The  principal  pigment  colours  which  are  fixed 
in  this  way  are  ultramarine,  Guignet’s green,  emerald 
green,  chrome  yellow,  orange  and  red,  iron  ochres,  &c. 

Albumin  is  also  used  for  printing  aniline  colours, 
but  then  it  acts  not  only  mechanically  but  also 
chemically,  because  all  substaniive  colours  have  the 
same  affinity  for  albumin  as  for  wool  and  silk.  Such 
colours  are  therefore  permanently  fixed  by  mixing 
them  with  a solution  of  albumin  and  gum,  printing 
the  mixture  in  the  usual  way,  and  steaming  the  goods. 
In  the  place  of  albumin  glue  may  be  used,  which  is 
boiled  with  20  parts  of  water,  and  to  this  solution 
so  much  potassium  dichromate  is  added  that  the 
liquid  becomes  straw  yellow.  In  this  solution  the 
colour  is  dissolved;  and  after  thickening  with  starch 
or  gum  it  is  ready  for  printing.  Goods  thus  treated 
do  not  require  steaming,  the  colour  being  fixed  by 
exposing  the  goods  to  sunshine. 

To  print  with  aurin  and  peonin  the  colour  is  mixed 
with  magnesia  or  oxide  of  zinc  and  a solution  of 
albumin.  In  this  case  the  colour  forms  with  the 
o.xides  insoluble  lakes,  and  may  therefore  be  also  fixed 
by  using  a mixture  of  gum  water  and  glycerin  in  the 
place  of  albumin. 

The  Dyeing  of  Cotton. — In  the  dyeing  of  cotton, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  other  fabrics,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  an  uneven  or  patchy  coloration.  To 


do  this,  two  conditions  must  be  carefully  fulfilled; 
(1)  The  goods  must  never  be  dipped  into  the  dye 
beck  in  the  dry  state,  but  must  be  completely 
moistened  with  water.  (2)  They  must  be  always 
moved  about  in  the  bath,  in  order  to  avoid  a jjartial 
exhaustion  of  a portion  of  it. 

If  in  the  following  recipes  weights  or  measures  are 
given,  they  are  intended  for  10  lbs.  of  yam  or  cloth. 

(1)  Colours  not  requiring  a Mordant. — The  number 
of  substantive  colours  which  can  be  fixed  on  cotton 
without  the  intervention  of  a mordant  is  but  small. 

Safflower  was,  before  the  discovery  of  the  aniline 
colours,  used  for  dyeing  on  cotton  delicate  rose  and 
pink  tints.  For  this  purpose  an  alkaline  solution 
of  crude  carthamic  acid  is  slightly  acidulated  with 
citric  aciil,  and  the  cotton  steeped  in  it  until  it  has 
acquired  tlie  desired  shade. 

Annotta  is  fixed  on  cotton  by  dissolving  it  in  a hot 
solution  of  soda  crystals,  steeping  the  goods  in  the 
liquid  for  twenty  minutes  or  longer,  pressing  them, 
and  washing  in  slightly  acidulated  water.  Better  re- 
sults are,  however,  obtiiined  by  first  impregnating  the 
cotton  with  tannate  of  tin.  It  may  also  be  fixed  by 
the  same  method  which  is  used  for  steam  printing. 

(2)  Dijeing  on  Mordants. — Most  substantive  colours 
and,  of  course,  all  adjective  colours  can  be  fixed  on 
cotton  only  by  the  intervention  of  a mordant,  with 
which  the  yarn  must  first  be  impregnated  before 
it  is  passed  into  the  dye  beck.  Some  substantive 
colours  will,  however,  dye  on  non-mordanted  cotton 
very  pales  shades,  so-called  tint  shades. 

Aniline  Colours. — Aniline  red,  as  well  as  its  coloured 
derivatives,  are  readily  fixed  on  cotton  by  first 
saturating  it  with  tannin.  For  fine  work  a solution 
of  tannic  acid  is  used,  while  for  common  work  a 
decoction  of  sumach  or  of  other  astringent  substances 
is  employed.  After  the  cotton  has  been  thoroughly 
saturated,  it  is  wrung  out,  and  now  passed  through 
a warm  solution  of  tartar  emetic.  According  to  the 
shade  required,  these  processes  are  repeated  once 
or  more.  The  dyeing  may  be  performed  in  a cold 
or  warm  solution  of  the  colour. 

Another  good  mordant  for  cotton  is  oxide  of  tin, 
which  is  fixed  by  pas-sing  the  goods  through  a solu- 
tion of  stannate  of  soda,  and  dipping  them  in  very 
dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Starch  has  also  a peculiar  attraction  for  aniline 
colours,  and  may  therefore  be  employed  as  a mordant. 
Reim.\nn  recommends  to  mix  ^ to  ^ oz.  of  starch 
witli  4 oz.  of  water,  and  to  add  this  mixture  to  so 
much  boiling  water,  that  1 lb.  of  cotton  can  be  easily 
worked  in  it.  The  colour  becomes  faster  and 
brighter  if  a hot  solution  of  60  grains  of  isinglass 
or  gelatin  be  added. 

Sjiirit  blue  is  fixed  on  cotton  by  working  it  for 
twelve  hours  in  a hath  containing  for  each  6 lbs.  of 
cotton  1 lb.  of  Castille  so.ip,  and  dyeing  in  a bath 
to  which  some  acetate  of  alumina  has  been  added. 

For  dyeing  with  iodine  green,  the  cotton  is  steeped 
over  night  in  a cold  solution  of  sumach,  then  passed 
through  red  liquor,  and  dyed  in  a cold  aqueous 
solution  of  the  colour. 

Sajff  'ranin. — The  cotton  is  well  washed  with  soap. 
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and  worked  for  two  l)ours  in  a cold  solution  of  acetote 
of  alumina  of  5°  to  6°  Tw.,  wrung  out  and  worked 
in  a strong  soap  bath  of  60°  C.  After  being  washed, 
it  is  dyed  in  a solution  of  the  colour  at  about  50°  to 
60°  C.  Thus  yellowish  pinks  and  cherry  red  may 
be  j>roducecL 

P/ieinjleue  lirntrii  or  Bixmorck  colour  is  dyed  on 
cotton  by  preparing  the  yarn  with  sumach  and  acetate 
of  alumina,  and  working  it  in  a cold  or  tepid  dye 
bath.  The  addition  of  a little  bichromate  of  potash 
produces  darker  and  more  reddish  shades. 

Enxiu  produces  very  delicate  rose  and  pink  shades. 
The  cotton  is  first  well  worked  in  a hot  bath  contain- 
ing 1 lb.  of  Ciistille  soap  for  10  lbs.  of  cotton,  and 
is  then  steeped  in  a solution  of  4 lbs.  of  sugar  of  lead. 
After  these  processes  have  been  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  the  cotton  is  worked  in  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  colour,  which  goes  on  slowly  but  very 
uniformly. 

(iturcitron.  Flavin,  ami  Fustic  are  fixed  by  working 
the  cotton,  first  in  sumach,  and  then  in  a solution  of 
tin  crystiils.  For  dyeing,  either  a solution  of  flavin, 
or  a solution  of  the  extract  of  the  dyestuff,  or  a 
decoction  of  the  Litter,  may  be  used. 

A very  good  yellow  is  obtained  by  steeping  the 
cotton  in  a decoction  of  1 lb.  of  sumach,  wringing 
out  and  working  it  for  half  an  hour  in  acetate  of 
alumina  at  1°  to  2°  Tw.  It  is  then  again  wrung  out 
and  dyed  in  a hot  decoction  of  5 lbs.  of  quercitron, 
to  which  2 ozs.  of  tin  crystals  are  added. 

Turkcfi  lied. — This  beautiful  colour,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished  by  its  great  brilliancy  and  stability,  is 
produced  by  a very  singular  process.  It  is  a madder 
colour,  differing  from  all  other  colours  produced  by 
this  root  by  being  not  only  much  brighter,  but  also 
by  being  less  readily  attacked  by  acids  and  by  bleach- 
ing powder. 

The  methods  which  are  used  for  producing  tiiis 
remarkable  colour  are  more  or  less  complicated, 
the  first  process,  however,  in  all  cases,  being 
to  saturate  the  cloth  well  with  a vegetable  oil. 
Generally  Gallifuili  oil  is  used ; this  is  a coniinon 
olive  oil,  containing  extractive  matters,  and  possi‘SS- 
ing  the  property  of  forming  readily  with  a weak  solu- 
tion of  pearl-ash  or  caustic  soda  a perfect  emulsion, 
I.C.,  a milky  liquid,  in  which,  by  the  naked  eye,  no 
oily  drojjs  can  be  seen.  Witli  this  emulsion  the 
goods  are  thoroughly  saturated,  and  then  exposed  to 
the  air  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a room,  which  for- 
merly wa.s  only  heated  in  winter.  The  oiled  cloth 
absorbs  oxygen  so  rapidly  that  it  becomes  hot,  and 
even  sometimes  takes  fire.  'I'lie  higher  the  tempera- 
ture gets  during  this  oxidation,  the  more  brilliant 
will  be  the  colour;  and  therefore  dyers  prefer  now 
to  hang  the  oiled  goods  in  a room  having  a tempera- 
ture Oi  6U°  to  65°  C.,  of  course  great  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  combustion  taking  place.  The  same 
operation  is  repeated,  according  to  the  required  shade, 
several  times.  It  appears  to  be  of  advantage  to  add 
to  the  last  bath  some  sheep's  dung.  The  excess  of 
oil,  or  rather  tliat  portion  which  has  not  been  changed 
by  oxidation  or  tlie  action  of  the  alkali,  is  now 
removed  by  washing. 

1 The  next  process  is  (jallimi  and  aluming,  which  is 
sometimes  done  by  sejiarate  treatments.  Hie  cotton 
is  passed  through  a bath  containing  sumach  or  nut- 
! galls  and  aluminium  acetate,  then  dried  and  aged, 
and  now  passed  through  chalk  and  water,  in  order 
j to  fix  the  alumina  completely'.  The  dyeing,  which 
1 follows  next,  is  done  in  a bath  containing  ground 
mailder,  garancin,  or  artificiil  alizarin.  The  cotton 
acquires  now  a heavy  brown  colour,  which  changes 
into  a brilliant  red  by  two  or  three  soapings,  or  by 
a passage  dirough  an  acid.  Some  dyers  add  to  these 
baths  pearl-ash  or  tin  crystals. 

Since  the  introduction  of  artificial  alizarin  the 
dyers  prefer  to  treat  the  goods  before  soaping  with 
caustic  soda,  to  dissolve  any  excess  of  alizarin,  which 
thus  can  be  easily  recovered,  a process  which  would 
be  more  difficult  in  the  presence  of  soap. 

Turkey  red  consists  chiefly  of  a peculiar  compound 
of  alizarin  and  fatty  acids,  wliich  is  soluble  in  ether  and 
petroleum  naphtha.  On  evaporating  these  solutions 
a splendid  scarlet  fatty  mass  is  left  behind,  consisting 
of  alizarin  and  fatty  acids,  which  may  be  separated 
by  dissolving  in  hot  spirits  of  wine,  and  precipitating 
the  fatty  acids  by  the  addition  of  a little  water.  The 
yarn  or  cloth,  after  being  exhausted  with  the  naph- 
tha, loses  all  its  brilliancy,  and  retains  only  a dull 
shade,  resembling  that  which  madder  dyes  on  tin 
mordant. 

The  single  threads  of  cotton  dyed  with  turkey 
red  contain  the  colour  only  on  the  surface,  the 
oil  preventing  the  alizarin  from  penetrating  the  fibre. 
I'his  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  tlie  great  brilliancy 
of  this  colour,  because  all  colours  appear  much 
brighter  when  they  are  fixed  on  a white  ground; 
while,  if  the  whole  colour  is  absorbed  by  the  fibre, 
it  appears  dull.  The  presence  of  a fat  is  also 
undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  greater  stability  of 
turkey  red,  when  compared  with  other  madder  reds. 
As  the  colour  exists  only  at  the  surface,  the  quantity 
of  alizarin  required  is  but  small,  a piece  of  60  yards 
taking  up  only  about  5 to  6 ozs.  of  alizarin  paste  of 
10  per  cent.,  while  to  obtain  a similar  shade  on  cloth 
not  oiled  2 lbs.  would  be  necessary. 

The  quantity  of  alumina  fixed  in  dyeing  turkey 
red  is  always  very  small;  some  have  even  doubted 
that  it  plays  a part  in  the  process,  while  others 
believe  that  its  presence  is  essential,  the  variations 
in  shade  being  dependent  on  tlie  quantity  of  the 
alumina,  and  not  of  that  of  the  oil. 

The  following  facts  will  show  why  this  point  is 
not  easy  to  settle. 

An  imitation  of  turkey  red  is  now  obtained  by 
impregnating  the  cloth  with  red  liquor,  drying,  and 
passing  it  through  a soap  solution,  in  order  to  obtain 
a compound  of  alumina  with  fatty  acids.  The  cloth 
thus  prepared  assumes  on  dyeing  with  madder  or 
alizarin  a very  bright  red.  In  this  process  a piece  of 
60  yards  requires  only  about  j gals,  of  red  liquor  at 
7 Tw.,  containing  200  grains  of  alumina;  but  of  this 
quantity  only  a fraction  is  fixed.  This  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  when  alizarin  is  fixed  by  steaming,  the 
same  shade  requires  only  about  ^ of  that  quantity 
of  alumina,  and  this  is  also  only  partidly  fixed, 
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most  probably  not  more  than  one-half  of  it  remain- 
ing in  combination  with  the  alizarin.  From  these 
numbers,  and  the  quantity  of  alizarin  which  is  fixed 
in  dyeing,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a piece 
1 yard  long  and  feet  wide  contains  about 
grain  of  alumina  and  of  pure  alizarin,  while 
the  ash  of  the  piece  weighs  about  ^ of  a grain. 

A very  good  imitation  of  turkey  red  is  also  pro- 
duced by  dyeing  goods,  mordanted  with  a strong 
solution  of  acetate  of  alumina,  with  anthrapurpurin. 

Brazil  wood,  and  the  other  red  woods,  are  used  for 
dyeing  common  reds.  The  goods  are  mordanted  by 
steeping  them  in  hot  sumach  liquor,  and  then  pass- 
ing them  through  red  spirits  (stannic  chlor  de). 
After  washing,  they  are  dyed  in  a bath  containing 
brazil  wood  and  some  fustic  or  quercitron.  The 
latter  are  added  in  order  that  the  yellow  which  they 
impart  may  brighten  the  crimson,  produced  by  the 
red  woods,  into  a scarlet. 

Inferior  reds  are  obtained  by  simply  saturating 
cotton  with  a solution  of  Brazil  wood  extract  in  tin 
spirits  and  passing  through  water ; or  they  may  be 
obtained  by  first  fixing  an  alumina  mordant  and 
then  dyeing. 

F.xampi.es. — Common  Red  ■. — Steep  in  a hot  decoction  of 
sumach  ami  allow  to  cool,  wring,  and  pass  in  tin  spirits 
at  2^  Tw.  Wash,  and  pass  for  half  an  hour  in  a hot  decoction 
of  d lbs.  of  Lima  wood  anil  1 lb.  of  fustic. 

Ciinison. — 3 lbs.  of  sumach. 

Till  spirits,  at  20’  Tw. 

3 lbs.  Brazil  wood. 

1 lb.  logwood. 

Proceed  as  above. 

Logwood  is  chiefly  used  for  dyeing  cheap  blacks; 
it  yields  with  alumina  alone  a purpilish  black,  and 
with  iron  mordant  a dull  brownish  black.  A mix- 
ture of  the  two  is  therefore  generally  used,  and  to 
the  dye  bath  quercitron  and  other  dye  woods  are 
often  added  to  modify  the  shade. 

Faster  blacks  are  obtained  by  using  with  the 
logwood  some  astringent  matter.  The  goods  are 
first  steeited  into  a decoction  of  sumach  or  nut 
galls,  then  passed  successively  through  lime  water, 
solution  of  copper  sulphate,  boiling  logwood  liquor, 
and  lastly  through  a solution  of  green  vitriol. 

A fine  black  may  also  be  obtained  by  first  fixing 
an  iron  mordant,  and  then  steeping  in  a bath  con- 
taining sumach  and  logwood. 

'I'he  old  fast  black  was  obtained  by  first  dyeing 
with  indigo,  then  passing  the  goods  through  a de- 
coction of  nut  galls  or  sumach,  and  finally  through 
a solution  of  green  vitriol. 

Colours  Fixed  by  Oxidaton. — The  colours  of  this 
group  are  the  same  as  those  employed  in  printing. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  necessary  to  repeat  what  already 
has  been  said  about  the  formation  of  these  colours; 
it  is  sufficient  to  describe  simply  the  process. 

Catechu  is  much  used  for  dyeing  brown  or  fawn; 
the  goods  are  worked  in  catechu  liquor  containing 
a copper  salt,  and  then  in  a weak  solution  of  potas- 
sium dichromate.  Other  shades  are  obtained  by 
steeping  the  goods,  which  have  been  worked  in  the 
catechu  bath,  in  weak  caustic  soda  or  milk  of  lime, 
and  then  exposing  them  to  the  air. 


Aniline  black  can  be  dyed  by  different  methods. 

According  to  Persoz,  a good  black  is  obtained  by 
steeping  cotton  in  a solution  containing  8 per  cent, 
of  potassium  dichromate,  and  then  working  it  in 
a solution  consisting  of  10  parts  of  aniline,  10  of 
sulphuric  acid,  25  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
200  of  water.  The  yarn  is  dried  on  hot  plates  and 
steamed. 

Muller-Pack  uses  ferrous  chloride,  which  he  pre- 
pares by  dissolving  3 parts  of  iron  in  a mixture  of 
10  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  10  of  water;  this 
solution  is  diluted  with  so  much  water  that  it  stands 
at  70°  Tw.  The  yarn  is  steeped  in  this  liquor  for 
two  hours,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air  for  twelve 
hours.  On  the  other  hand,  a solution  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  3 parts  of  aniline  and  5 parts  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  water,  and  adding  to  this  liquid  a 
solution  of  2-^'^  parts  of  potassium  chlorate  in  30 
parts  of  water. 

The  yarn  is  steeped  in  this  mixture  and  then  heated 
gradually  from  30°  to  50°  C.  in  a closed  vessel;  then 
after  being  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  it  is 
passed  through  a solution  of  potassium  dichromate. 
The  black  thus  produced  assumes  a bluish  shade 
by  passing  the  goods  through  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  washing  them  with  water  and  dilute  caustic 
soda.  Lucas’  soluble  aniline  black,  which  has  been 
described  under  printing,  is  also  used  for  dyeing. 
Another  soluble  black  is  prepared  by  Courier;  he 
heats  a mixture  of  175  parts  of  commercial  aniline 
With  an  equal  quantity  of  nitrobcnzol,  200  jiarts  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  16  parts  of  iron  filings,  and  2 parts 
of  finely  divided  copper,  for  eight  hours  gradually 
to  200°.  The  black  mass  tlms  obtained  is  soluble  in 
dilute  acids,  and  is  readily  fixed  upon  the  cotton 
after  passing  through  this  solution,  by  dipping  it  in 
an  alkaline  bath. 

Another  method  for  producing  an  aniline  black 
has  been  proposed  by  Lauth.  tie  dyes  the  cotton 
first  with  manganese  brown,  by  working  it  for 
an  hour  in  a bath  of  manganese  chloride  at  70° 
Tw.,  and  then  steeping  without  washing  in  boiling 
caustic  soda  at  17°,  in  which  some  lime  is  suspended. 
After  washing  it  is  passed  through  a tepid  solution  of 
bleaching  powder.  The  yarn  thus  charged  with  bistre 
is  again  washed  and  steeped  in  a cold  acid  solution 
of  aniline  for  one  or  two  minutes.  According  to 
the  shade  which  is  wanted,  the  aniline  solution  is 
composed  of  10  to  20  parts  of  aniline,  60  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  water  to  make  up  1000  parts.  After  dyeing, 
the  cotton  is  washed  and  passed  through  a boiling 
solution  of  soap  or  soda  crystals. 

Indigo. — Among  the  colours  fixed  by  oxidation 
indigo  is  the  most  important.  The  process  which 
is  used  for  dyeing  cotton  with  indigo  has  already 
been  shortly  explained  (see  Resist  Stgle). 

Finely  ground  indigo  is  very  thoroughly  mixed 
with  hot  milk  of  lime  and  placed  in  a vat,  into  which 
a hot  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  afterwards 
gradually  introduced.  By  the  reaction  thus  set  up 
indigo  white  is  formed  in  the  presence  of  an  excess 
of  lime,  and  quickly  dissolves.  The  proportions 
which  are  generally  used  are — 
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Indigo 1 

Crys-tallized  ferrous  sulphate, 3 

Slacked  lime, 3 


Rut  some  dyers  prefer  an  excess  of  lime,  although 
the  proportions  as  given  above  contain  already 
more  lime  and  sulphate  than  required  by  the  theory. 
'Phis,  however,  is  necessary;  for  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  being  exposed  to  the  air,  a scum  of  regen- 
erated indigo  is  always  floating  on  the  surface  ; which 
on  gradually  sinking  down,  redissolves  iigain. 

'I’he  lime  cannot  be  replaced  by  other  alkalies, 
because  vats  prepared  with  caustic  soda  oxidize 
much  more  rapidly  than  lime  vats;  the  reason  being 
that  the  insoluble  lime  protects  the  ferrous  hydrate 
and  {irevents  its  rapid  oxidation.  Moreover,  the 
compound  of  lime  and  indigo  wliite  is  much  more 
easily  absorbed  by  cotton  tlian  the  soda  compound. 
After  mixing  tlie  components,  the  liquid  is  left  to 
stand  for  some  hours. 

'I'he  cotton  is  now  immersed  in  the  vat  until 
saturated  with  the  liquid,  and  then  the  colour  de- 
veloped by  exposing  the  goods  to  the  air. 

By  varying  the  strength  of  the  vat  as  well  as  the 
number  of  immersions,  different  shades,  ranging 
from  pale  blue  to  bluish-black,  can  be  obtained. 

In  order  to  obtain  uniform  and  stable  shades  it 
is  best  to  commence  with  a weak  vat,  and  then  use 
gradually  stronger  ones.  The  indigo  is  thus  made 
to  penetrate  tlie  fibre  more  completely. 

Mineral  colours  are  also  much  employed  for  the 
dyeing  of  cotton.  It  is  not  necessary  to  explain 
here  the  methods  which  are  used,  because  they  are 
exactly  the  same  as  those  employed  in  chemical 
printing ; the  principle  being  to  deposit,  by  means 
of  a double  chemical  decomposition,  a coloured  pre- 
cijutate  in  the  fibre. 

It  can  further  be  easily  understood,  that  by  uniting 
several  of  the  colours  which  have  been  described  on 
the  same  fibre,  any  desired  shade  can  be  produced. 
'Ilie  following  exiimples  may  serve  for  illustrating 
this  point: — 

drien  colours  are  produced  by  first  dyeing  a light 
indigo  blue  in  the  vat,  and  after  fixing  an  alumina 
mordant,  dyeing  in  quercitron  or  fustic  liquor.  Or 
the  blue  goods  may  be  changed  into  green  by  using 
a lead  mordant,  and  then  raising  the  colour  in  potas- 
sium dichromatc. 

Good  greens  are  also  obtained  by  dyeing  with 
quercitron  or  fustic  on  Prussian  blue. 

(7rc’j  colottrs  are  in  most  cases  nothing  but  dilute 
blacks,  and  therefore  the  same  materials  which  are 
employed  for  producing  black  are  used,  only  in 
smaller  quantity.  'I'lie  tints  are  modified  into 
yellowish,  bluish,  reddish  grey,  &c,,  by  the  addition  of 
quercitron, fiLstic,  Brazil  wood,  logwood,  catechu,  &c. 

Brown  colours  are  generally  obteined  by  a mixture 
of  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  'Phus,  quercitron  may  be 
dyed  on  a tin  mordant,  fixed  by  sumach,  and  the 
colour  be  raised  by  means  of  Brazil  wood  and  log 
wood.  Or  the  cotton  is  first  dye<l  with  annottfi,  then 
worked  in  a decoction  of  sumach  and  fustic,  passed 
through  an  iron  mordant,  and  the  colour  raised  in  a 
decoction  of  logwood  and  Brazil  wood. 


The  Dyeing  ok  Wool  and  Silk. — All  substantive 
colours  dye  wool  and  silk  without  the  intervention 
of  a mordant ; but  in  several  cases  mordants  are 
used,  because  it  has  been  found  that  the  colours  thus 
obtained  are  brighter  and  faster. 

Adjective  colours  always  require  a mordant,  which 
may  be  applied  in  two  different  ways  : — 

(1)  The  mordant  is  first  fixed  on  the  wool  or 
silk,  which  are  then  worked  in  a solution  of  the  dye 
stuff. 

(2)  The  wool  or  silk  is  dyed  in  a bath  containing 
the  colouring  matter  and  mordant  in  solution  to- 
gether. The  chemical  process  taking  place  in  this 
case  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  example, 
which  also  serves  to  show  the  different  affinity  of 
wool  and  cotton  for  colouring  matters  : — 

Dissolve  a few  grains  of  flavin  in  boiling  water, 
and  add  some  drops  of  a solution  of  stannous  chloride 
(tin  spirits).  A yellow  precipitate  will  be  formed, 
consisting  of  a compound  of  flavin  and  tin  oxide. 
Add  now  a little  oxalic  acid  or  tartaric  acid  : the 
precipitate  will  completely  dissolve,  and  a colourless 
solution  will  be  obtained.  Immerse  then  in  the 
boiling  solution  some  wool  and  some  cotton  ; the 
wool  will  very  soon  assume  a bright  yellow  shade, 
while  the  cotton  will  remain  perfectly  white. 

We  thus  see  that  Organic  acids  have  the  property 
of  dissolving  the  compound  of  flavin  and  stannous 
oxide  ; but  wool  has  the  power  to  take  it  up  from 
such  a solution,  and  of  combining  permanently  with 
it,  while  cotton  does  not  posse.ss  this  property. 

The  mordants  used  in  the  dyeing  of  wool  and  silk 
are  the  same  as  those  employed  in  the  printing  and 
dyeing  of  ealico.  But  there  is  one  specific  mordant 
for  wool  which  must  be  mentioned  here.  This  is 
potiissium  dichromate  (bichromate  of  potash),  which 
has  the  property  of  combming  with  wool,  which 
takes  it  up  from  an  acid  solution,  probably  partially, 
in  the  form  of  chromic  oxide.  Potassium  dichromate 
is  used  chiefly  as  a mordant  for  browns,  olives,  greys, 
and  blacks ; and  produces  very  full  colours,  evidently 
on  account  of  its  oxidizing  properties. 

Preparation  o)  Wool  for  Dneiup. — The  first  process 
to  which  spun  wool  is  subjected  is  to  remove  all  the 
I oil  with  which  the  wool  beeomes  saturated  in  spin- 
ning. nds  is  effected  by  washing  it  in  a warm  bath 
(not  exceeding  50°  C.)  containing  a solution  of  soap 
and  ammonia,  or  soda  crystals,  or  soap  only.  After 
being  well  washed,  the  wool  is  thoroughly  washed 
in  running  water,  and  is  then  ready  for  dyeing. 

Preparation  of  Silk  for  Di/eing. — Raw  silk  is  pre- 
pared for  tlyeing  by  scourinej  it,  or  f)assing  it  through 
a hot  soap  solution,  which  removes  the  gummy 
matters.  After  washing,  it  is  bleached  by  gaseous 
sulphurous  acid,  then  passed  through  a hot  solution 
of  tartar,  and  finally  well  washeil  with  warm  water. 

Silk  has  not  the  same  attraction  for  colours  as  wool 
has.  Some  of  them  go  much  more  readily  on  the 
former,  others  more  easily  on  the  latter ; the  methods 
used  for  dyeing  these  fibres  are  therefore  not  always 
the  same,  but  in  most  cases  similar  enough  to  allow 
us  to  consider  them  together.  Many  methods  em- 
ployed for  dyeing  wool  cannot  be  used  for  silk  at  all. 
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because  it  does  not  stand  such  rough  treatment 
as  wool,  being  a much  more  delicate  material. 

Aniline  Colours. — The  salts  of  rosaniline,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  different  methyl  and  ethyl  violets 
(Hofmann’s  & Paris  violets)  are  mostly  soluble 
in  water,  and  the  dyeing  of  them  on  wool  is  a very 
easy  operation ; the  yarn  is  simply  suspended 
in  a hot  and  not  too  concentrated  solution  of  the 
colour,  until  it  has  assumed  the  required  shade. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  colour  should  be  com- 
pletely in  solution,  as  undissolved  particles  would 
attach  themselves  to  the  fabric  and  produce  spots.  A 
very  good  plan  is  to  mix  the  colour  with  glycerin  by 
grinding,  boiling  the  mixture  with  water,  and  filtering 
tlirough  woollen  cloth.  Another  simple  method 
which  some  dyers  use  is  the  following : — A woollen 
filter  is  placed  in  one  corner  of  the  dye  beck,  so  that 
its  bottom  dips  some  inches  under  the  liquid.  In 
the  filter  the  required  quantity  of  colouring  matter 
is  placed,  tied  up  in  a bag  of  flannel ; the  colour  then 
dissolves  only  slowly,  and  being  filtered  through  two 
layers  of  wool,  the  solution  is  free  from  any  undis- 
solved particles  and  impurities. 

In  dyeing  wool  the  solution  is  usually  hotter  than 
that  used  for  silk.  To  produce  even  shades  the 
solution  of  the  colour  is  only  gradually  added,  and 
before  each  addition  the  fabric-  must  be  taken  out, 
and  only  put  back  after  the  bath  has  been  well 
stirred  up. 

The  phenyl  violets  and  blues  (spirit  blue)  are 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  wood  spirit.  To  dye  with  them  an 
alcoholic  solution,  generally  mixed  with  glycerin,  is 
added  gradually  to  hot  water,  in  wliich  the  wool  is 
suspended.  The  addition  of  glycerin  has  been  found 
of  advantage,  because  it  increases  the  solubility  of  the 
colour,  which,  moreover,  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
alcohol  would  be  precipitated  on  the  wool  too  rapidly 
and  unequally.  By  adding  to  the  bath  stannic  chlo- 
ride and  tartar  or  bisulphate  of  soda,  the  brightness 
of  this  colour  is  much  increased. 

Silk  is  best  dyed  in  a soap  bath,  and  the  colour 
brightened  by  a passage  through  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Alkali  Bines  are  best  fixed  on  silk  and  wool  by 
adding  to  a hot  solution  of  the  colour  a little  borax 
or  soda  crystals.  The  wool  takes  up  the  salts  in  an 
almost  colourless  state,  but  fixes  them  completely ; 
when  it  has  taken  up  sufficient,  which  is  easily 
seen  by  dipping  a little  of  it  in  acidulated  water,  the 
whole  is  washed  with  water,  and  the  colour  raised  in 
a bath  of  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

The  soluble  blues  may  also  be  dyed  on  wool  by 
the  following  process 

10  lbs.  of  wool  are  boiled  for  half  an  hour  or  more 
in  a bath  containing  J lbs.  of  taitar,  i lb.  of 
aluminium  sulphate.  5 oz.  of  .solid  stannic  chloride, 
and  J to  1 lb.  of  sulphuric  acid  at  l.'<0°  Tw.,  and 
then  dyed  in  a boiling  solution  of  the  blue,  to  which 
some  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added. 

loiline  Green. — Wool  is  dyed  by  two  methods : — 

1.  It  is  prepared  in  a b.ath  containing  3 lbs.  of 
hyposulnhite  of  soda  and  1^  lb.  of  hydrochloric 
acid;  and  being  heated  to  50°  C.,  the  temperature  is  | 

gradually  raised  to  70°  C.,  and  then  the  wool  is  washed 
with  cold  water. 

To  the  dye-bath  some  acetic  acid  is  added,  and 
the  dyeing  commenced  at  .50°  C.,  and  the  temperature 
gradually  raised  to  70°  C. 

2.  Two  baths  are  prepared,  one  containing  the 
colour  and  some  ammonia,  in  which  the  wool  is 
slowly  boiled  until  it  assumes  a greyish-green  shade, 
which  is  brightened  in  the  second  bath  containing 
acetic  acid,  and  heated  to  40°  C. 

Silk  will  dye  in  a warm  aqueous  solution,  to  which 
some  picric  acid  is  added  if  a yellowish  shade  be 
required.  It  may  also  be  dyed  in  a soap  bath,  and 
the  colour  brightened  in  a bath  containing  acetic 
acid,  and  if  necessary,  some  picric  acid. 

Sajfranin,  which  produces  a beautiful  pink  and 
rose,  is  simply  dyed  in  a dilute  aqueous  solution, 
both  on  wool  and  silk. 

Magdala  red  produces  a similar  shade,  but  the 
colour  exhibits  a beautiful  fluorescence. 

Manchester  brown  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  to 
which  for  one  part  of  the  colour  half  a part  of  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added. 

Picric  acid  fixes  very  easily  on  wool  and  on  silk 
in  an  aqueous  solution.  To  obtain  brighter  and 
faster  shades  wool  is  previously  mordanted  with 
alum  and  cream  of  tiirtar,  while  a fast  yellow  on 
silk  will  be  obtained  by  passing  it  after  dyeing 
through  a warm  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  and 
brightening  the  colour  in  a weak  soap  solution. 

Naphthalene  yellow  dyes  a very  pure  yellow,  not 
showing  the  greenish  tinge  which  is  imparted  by 
picric  acid.  It  is  therefore  also  much  employed 
for  dyeing  orange  or  scarlet  on  silk  and  wool.  To  a 
boiling  dilute  solution  of  the  colour  the  required 
quantity  of  pure  magenta  is  added,  the  proportions 
varying  according  to  shade — a good  scarlet  being 
obtained  by  using  30  parts  of  the  yellow  to  1 part  of 
magenta. 

Eosin  dyes  on  wool  and  silk,  pink,  rose  showing 
a beautiful  scarlet  reflection,  and  very  bright  but 
yellowish  scarlets.  It  is  fixed  on  wool  by  dyeing  in 
a boiling  aqueous  solution,  containing  a little  acetic 
acid,  and  raising  the  colour  in  a boiling  solution, 
containing  for  100  parts  of  wool  2 parts  of  oxalic 
acid,  and  2 parts  of  acetate  of  alumina. 

Silk  is  first  softened  in  boiling  water  and  dyed  in 
a soap  solution,  which,  for  the  lighter  shades,  is 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  and  for  deeper  ones  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

Aurin  or  yellow  corallin  produces  on  wool  a bright 
and  fast  orange.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  alkalies;  but  is  not 
taken  up  by  wool  from  such  a solution.  Therefore, 
to  dye  witli  it,  acetic  (or  some  other  acid)  is  carefully 
added  to  a boiling  alkaline  solution  of  the  colour, 
until  the  liquid  begins  to  become  turbid,  d he 
alk.ali  is  now  completely  neutralized,  and  the  colour 
quickly  absorbed  by  the  wool.  Another  good  method 
is  to  add  first  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aurin  to 
boiling  soap  - water,  and  then  an  acid,  until  the 
liquid  becomes  turbid.  Tliis  bath  is  also  used 
for  silk. 
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Peotiine  or  lied  aurin  is  dyed  in  the  same  way,  and 

to  50°  C.  The  addition  of  madder  to  these  vats  is 

produces  a fine  scarlet. 

believed  to  produce  darker  colours,  having  a violet 

Purree  yields  different  yellow  and  orange  shades, 

tint.  Tills,  however,  appears  to  be  merely  fancy. 

and  may  be  used  for  silk  and  wool.  To  obtain  the 

because  it  is  very  improbable  that  under  these 

darker  shades  the  colouring  matter  is  dissolved  in 

conditions  the  colouring  matter  of  madder  could  be 

the  smallest  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution 

fixed  on  the  wool.  The  utility  of  madder  is  un- 

diluted  with  water.  Yellow  shades  are  obtained  by 

doubtedly  due  to  the  sugar  and  other  fermentable 

dissolving  purree  in  a solution  of  borax  and  sal- 

bodies  which  it  contains. 

axnujoniac. 

(f)  Gentian  Vat. — This  is  prepared  by  heating 

Aunolta  is  also  much  used  for  dyeing  orange  tints. 

water  to  60°  to  60°  C.,  and  adding  first  soda  crystals. 

chiefly  on  silk,  which  is  simply  worked  in  a warm 

bran  and  indigo,  and  then,  when  the  fermentation 

solution  of  the  dyestuff  and  soda  crystals,  to  which 

has  well  set  in,  some  lime.  To  quicken  the  fermen- 

sometimes  some  soap  is  added.  After  washing  in 

tation  molasses  is  often  added,  and  lately  it  has  been 

warm  water,  the  colour  may  be  brightened  by  pass- 

proposed  to  substitute  the  bran  by  ground  turnipis 

ing  the  silk  through  a dilute  solution  of  tartaric  acid. 

or  other  similar  roots,  or  fleshy  fruit. 

Hafflower  is  fixed  on  wool  and  silk  in  the  same 

The  dyeing  in  these  vats  is  very  simple;  the  goods 

way  as  on  cotton.  The  only  precaution  whicli  has 

after  being  well  wetted  are  suspended  in  the  liquor 

to  be  taken  is  to  employ  a safflower  precipitate 

for  one  or  two  hours,  and  well  agitated  all  the  time 

which  is  completely  freed  from  the  yellow  colouring 

to  insure  a uniform  colour.  On  taking  them  out 

matter,  or  else  the  latter  would  also  fix  on  the 

they  rapidly  colour  blue,  and  if  the  required  shade 

animal  fibre,  and  spoil  the  pure  rose-tint. 

has  not  been  obtaiiied  the  goods  are  again  repeatedly 

Archil  and  French  purple  were,  before  the  dis- 

immersed.  They  are  then  washed,  first  in  dilute 

covery  of  the  aniline  colours,  much  used  for  dyeing 

acid,  and  next  with  running  water. 

different  shades  of  purple,  violet,  lilac,  lavender,  &c. 

The  colours  dyed  by  the  vat  are  very  fast,  but 

By  employing  an  acid  at  the  same  time  the  redder 

dull,  and  are  chiefly  applied  to  knitting  wool  and 

shades  are  obtained,  while,  in  presence  of  an  alkali. 

the  cloth  used  in  the  army  and  navy. 

the  shades  become  bluer. 

(2)  Dyeing  with  Indigo-sulphuric  Acid. — The  blue 

Indigo. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  colours 

thus  obtained  is  brighter,  but  less  stable,  than  the  vat 

for  woollen  goods,  being  very  fast  and  stable,  and 

blue.  It  has  now  been  almost  completely  superseded 

not  affected  by  alkalies  nor  by  most  acids.  There 

by  aniline  blue.  Formerly  each  dyer  prepared  his 

are  two  methods  for  fixing  indigo  on  wool 

own  indigo  solution  by  dissolving  1 part  of  indigo 

(1)  Indigo  Vat,  or  Hot  Vat. — This  style  of  dyeing 

in  4 to  5 parts  of  Nordhausen  acid,  and  dyeing  from 

is  very  similar  to  the  dyeing  of  cotton  by  indigo, 

this  solution  after  diluting  it  with  water.  The  shades 

the  wool  being  immersed  first  in  an  alkaline  solution 

thus  obtained  are  not  pure  and  bright,  because  indigo 

of  indigo  white,  and  then  exposing  it  to  the  air. 

contains  also  reddish  and  brown  colouring  matters. 

But  the  preparation  of  the  vat  is  quite  different ; 

which  readily  fix  on  wool.  To  avoid  that,  wool  is 

none  or  only  little  lime  being  used,  nor  any  ferrous 

boiled  with  the  solution  of  indigo-sulphuric  acid 

sulphate,  the  constituents  of  the  vat  being  the  carbon- 

until  it  is  saturated  and  assumes  a deep  bluish-black 

ates  of  potassium  or  sodium,  or  the  caustic  alkalies. 

colour.  It  is  now  washed  and  boiled  with  a weak 

and  some  organic  matter,  which  readily  undergoes  a 

solution  of  soda  crystals  (3  parts  to  lOUO  parts  of 

peculiar  kind  of  fermentation,  by  wliich  hydrogen  is 

indigo).  The  pure  blue  colour  now  dissolves  again. 

evolved.  This  combines  with  the  indigo  blue  and 

while  the  wool  retains  the  dirty  reddish  and  brown 

forms  indigo  white,  wiiich  dissolves  in  the  alkali. 

colours.  The  blue  solution  thus  obtained  dyes. 

'I’he  different  kinds  of  vats  which  are  used  are  the 

after  being  acidulated,  much  purer  shades  than  a 

following,  which  are  all  worked  hot : — 

solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid. 

(o)  Wood  and  Pastel  Vat. — Formerly  the  only 

ITiese  two  preparations  of  indigo  are  now  replaced 

indigo-yielding  constituent  of  this  kind  of  vat  was 

by  indigo  carmine  (the  sodium  salt  of  indigo- 

woad,  but  now  finely -ground  indigo  is  always  added. 

sulphuric  acid).  The  wool  is  first  boiled  in  a solu- 

The  colouring  matter  of  woad  undoubtedly  adds  to 

tion  of  alum  and  tartar,  and  then  dyed  with  an 

the  effect,  but  its  principal  use  is  in  furnishing  the 

acidulated  solution  of  the  carmine.  The  blue  thus 

fermentable  matters.  Pastel  is  a kind  of  woad 

produced  is  chiefly  used  for  producing  a brilliant  green 

growing  in  France  ; it  is  richer  in  indigo  blue  than 

with  picric  acid,  which  is  simply  added  to  the  dye- 

common  woad,  but  is  also  now  only  used  in  combiria- 

bath  as  soon  as  the  wool  has  taken  up  a quantity  of 

tion  with  indigo.  To  prepare  a woad  vat,  water  is 

the  blue.  Silk  is  dyed  with  indigo  in  the  same  way. 

heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  oO  parts  of  woad,  3 

To  obtain  a bright  green  the  dyeing  must  not  be 

of  madder,  3 of  bran,  and  9 of  pearl-ash  are  introduced. 

done  in  tin,  but  in  copper.  To  dye  10  lbs.  of  wool 

and  then  3 parts  of  indigo.  The  mixture  assumes, 

with  picric  green,  the  water  is  first  boiled  with  1 or 

after  standing  for  eight  to  ten  hom-s,  a greenish- 

2 lbs.  of  aluminium  sulphate;  then  1 lb.  of  crystallized 

yellow  colour,  and  changes  into  a brown  by  the 

alum  and  1 lb.  tartar  is  added.  It  is  now  dyed 

addition  of  4 to  5 parts  of  slicked  lime. 

with  indigo  cjirmine,  and  as  soon  as  the  blue  has  gone 

(Ii)  Indian  or  Potash  cat  is  prepared  by  using  equal 

on  the  wool,  a sufficient  quantity  of  picric  acid  is 

parts  of  indigo,  bran,  and  madder,  and  three  times  as 

added  to  the  bath.  A good  imitation  of  French  purple 

much  pe;irl-ash,  and  heating  the  mixture  with  water 

is  obtained  in  the  following  way: — 
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50  lbs.  of  yarn  are  boiled  in  a tinned  vessel  with 
8 lbs.  of  alum,  2i  of  tartar,  and  5 of  tin  solution. 
The  wool  is  removed,  some  cold  water  is  added,  and 
a sufficient  quantity  of  indigo  carmine  ; the  wool 
is  dyed  in  this  solution  at  a boiling  heat,  and  left 
over  night.  It  is  now  washed  and  dyed  at  75°  C.  in 
a bath  containing  10  lbs.  of  violet  mordant,  and 
a sufficient  quantity  of  magenta  crystals. 

'I’he  tin  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  12  lbs. 
of  granulated  tin  in  a mixture  of  60  hydrochloric  acid 
and  9 nitric  acid. 

The  violet  mordant  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
16  lbs.  of  potassium  dichromate,  and  adding  a mixture 
of  62  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  at  160°  Tw.,  and  32  lbs. 
of  water,  and  then  very  gradually  12  lbs.  of  methylated 
or  wood  spirits.  The  solution  thus  obtained  con- 
tains chrome  alum  ; and  it  appears  therefore  much 
more  rational  to  use  this  salt,  which  is  now  prepared, 
or  rather  obtained  as  a bye-product,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  artificial  alizarin. 

Red  Indigo  Carmine,  Indigo  Purple,  is  the  sodium 
salt  of  indigo-purpuric  acid  (see  Indigo).  It  dyes 
a deep  violet,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  modifying  the 
shades  produced  by  archil  and  French  purple. 

Cochineal  is  a most  important  materi;d  for  dyeing 
wool,  producing  a splendid  bright,  pure,  and  fast 
scarlet.  It  is  also  employed  for  dyeing  orange,  pink, 
rose,  purple,  &c. 

Scarlet  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  wool  with  ground 
cochineal,  stannouscchloride,  and  cream  of  tartar  or 
oxalic  acid. 

To  produce  a bright  scailet,  the  water  must  be  first 
purified.  This  is  done  by  heating  it  to  75°  to  90°  C., 
and  then  adding  J to  1 lb.  of  perchloride  of  tin.  Soon 
a yellowish-grey  thick  scum  appears  at  the  surface, 
w'hich  is  removed ; the  water  must  all  the  time  be 
kept  near  the  boiling  point,  but  must  not  boil.  After 
it  is  perfectly  clear,  for  each  10  lbs.  of  wool,  1 lb.  cream 
of  tai’tar,  \\  lbs.  soli  1 chloride  of  tin,  and  1 to  2 lbs. 
ground  cochineal  are  added,  and  the  wool  left  in  the 
hot  solution  for  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

In  the  place  of  cream  of  tartar  oxalic  acid  may  be 
used ; but  in  this  case  the  water  must  not  contain 
lime  salts,  or  if  so,  they  must  be  carefully  removed,  or 
else  oxalate  of  lime  is  precipitated  on  the  wool,  and 
the  colour  becomes  dull. 

Lac  iJge  is  employed  in  a similar  way:  for  10  lbs. 
of  wool  are  required,  according  to  shade,  1 to  2 
lbs.  of  cochineal ; 1 lb.  of  chloride  of  tin  solution ; 

lb.  of  tartar;  and  3 to  6 lbs.  of  a mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  lac  dye  and  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  kejit 
ready  for  use. 

'i  as  scarlet  is  not  so  bright  as  cochineal  scarlet, 
and  has  a yellow  tinge,  but  is  much  u.sed  because  it 
it  is  a very  fast  colour,  which  is  not  much  altered 
by  fulling. 

The  tin  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  5 parts 
of  solid  j)erchloride  of  tin,  and  1 part  of  tin  crysfids 
in  so  much  water  that  it  stands  at  34°  Tw. 

Yellowish  scailets  are  obtained  by  adding  to  the 
dye  beck  a decoction  of  fustic,  while  by  the  addition 
of  red  woods,  archil  or  logwood,  darker  or  brownish 
shades  are  produced. 


Cochineal  Roue  and  Pink  are  dyed  with  ammoniacal 
cochineal;  the  mordants  beingalum,  stannous  chloride, 
and  cream  of  tartar. 

In  order  to  obtain  bright  cochineal  pinks,  the  yarn 
is  first  treated  with  a cold  solution  of  1 Ib.  of  soda 
crystals  in  10  lbs.  of  water,  and  then  very  well 
washed.  It  is  mordanted  in  a tinned  boiler  in 
a solution  of — 

1 lb.  of  alum. 

^ lb.  of  tartar. 

1 lb.  of  till  solution. 

and  dyed  in  a hot,  but  not  boiling  solution  of  ammoni- 
acal cochineal,  to  which  some  tin  solution  has  been 
added. 

To  obtain  a scarlet  on  silk,  it  is  first  dyed  orange  with 
annotta,  and  then  dyed  with  ammoniacal  cochineal. 

In  dyeing  with  cochineal,  as  well  as  with  other 
colours,  a most  important  point  is  to  stir  the  dye- 
bath  well  up  after  the  dyestuff  has  been  introduced. 
If  the  dyed  wool  appears  spotted  or  streaky,  it  is  in 
ninety  cases  out  of  a hundred  the  fault  of  the  dyer, 
who  has  not  paid  the  required  att,.ntion  to  this  point, 
and  was  in  too  great  a hurry  to  commence  dyeing 
before  the  dye  bath  had  been  thoroughly  mixed. 

Brazil  wood  and  the  other  red  woods  are  used  for 
obtaining  a bright  but  not  a fast  scarlet.  For  this 
purpose  the  wool  is  first  mordanted  in  a boiling 
solution  of  alum  (which  must  be  free  from  iron), 
cream  of  tartar,  stannic  chloride,  and  copper  sul- 
phate, for  one  or  two  hours.  After  washing,  the 
yarn  is  left  lying  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
dyed  in  a boiling  decoction  of  Brazil  wood,  to  which, 
according  to  shade,  some  logwood  may  be  added. 

The  following  recipe  yields  a very  bright  red : — 

Fill  a copper  boiler  with  water,  and  add  to  the  boiling 
liquid — 

4j  lb<5.  of  pure  alum. 

6 oz.  of  tartar. 

oz.  of  blue  vitriol. 

6 oz.  of  till  tolutioii. 

Bnil  for  eight  minutes,  add  a little  cold  water,  and  boil  the 
yam  for  one  and  a half  hours,  ar.il  allow  it  to  remain  in  the 
liipiid  lor  two  or  ihree  days.  Wash  and  dye  for  two  hours  in 
a bo'ling  decoction  of  Lima  wood. 

In  the  place  of  tartar  cheaper  substances  are  often 
used,  principally  acid  sodium  sulphate  (bisulphate 
of  soda). 

A faster  colour  produced  by  Brazil  wood  is  chrome 
brown,  which  is  ob'ained  by  first  mordanting  the 
wool  in  a boiling  solution  of  potassium  dichromate 
and  tartar  or  sulfihuric  acid,  and  after  leaving  it 
hanging  in  the  air  for  some  hours,  washing  it  quickly 
with  a little  water.  'I'he  yarn  is  then  dyed  in  a 
boiling  solution  of  Brazil  wood,  to  which,  according 
to  the  shade  required,  either  fustic  or  logwood  is 
added. 

Cheap  reds  on  silk  are  obtained  by  passing  the  goods 
first  through  a solution  of  extract  of  Brazil  wood, 
then  airing  them  and  passing  them  again  through 
the  bath,  to  which  a solution  of  stannic  chloride  has 
been  added.  Different  shades  are  produced  by  the 
addition  of  logwood  or  fustic. 

Logwood  is  chiefly  used  for  dyeing  greys  and  blacks. 
Formerly  these  colours  were  produced  by  means  of 
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salts  of  iron,  but  now  chrome  Hack  is  almost  exclu- 
sively used  for  wool.  The  yarn  is  either  first  boiled 
with  logwood  and  then  passed  into  a hot  solution 
of  potassium  dichromate,  or  the  wool  is  first  mor- 
danted with  chrome,  and  then  dyed  in  a decoction 
of  logwood  and  fustic. 

A good  black  is  obtained  by  boiling  wool  for  an 
hour  and  a half  in  a solution  containing  5 parts  of 
potassium  dichromate,  2 parts  of  copper  sulphate, 
and  1 part  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  leaving  it  over 
night  in  the  bath.  The  dye  bath  consists  of  a de- 
coction of  100  parts  of  logwood,  10  parts  of  fustic, 
and  11  of  ammonia. 

Logwood  is  also  used  for  giving  a violet  shade  to 
goods  dyed  in  the  indigo  vat,  the  mordant  being  a 
tin  salt. 

Logwood  black  on  silk  is  obtained  by  mordanting 
with  ferric  nitrate,  and  then  dyeing  in  logwood 
liquor,  to  which  fustic  is  added  if  a brownish  black 
be  wished  for.  Very  often  an  indigo-blue  ground  is 
first  dyed  on  the  silk. 

Fustic  and  quercitrrm  were,  before  the  artificial 
colours  were  known,  the  only  yellow  dyestuffs  of 
importiince  which  were  used  for  the  dyeing  of  wool 
and  silk.  'J'hey  are  fixed  in  a way  very  similar  to 
that  in  use  for  cochineal ; quercitron  requiring  the 
same  mordants,  while  for  fustic  alum  is  used,  generally 
with  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  prevents 
the  colour  going  on  the  fibre  too  rapidly.  'I'his  is 
essential  for  deeper  shades,  which  else  would  become 
dull  and  patchy. 

F ustic  was,  before  the  use  of  pieric  acid,  generally 
employed  for  dyeing  green  on  an  indigo-blue  ground. 

It  is  also  employed,  as  well  as  quercitron,  for 
shading  the  colours  produced  by  red  woods,  logwood 
and  archil,  and  chiefly  for  the  latter,  with  which  it 
gives  different  bronze  and  olive  shades. 

The  following  proportions  produce  a bright  and 
full  yellow  on  10  lbs.  of  wool : — Clear  the  water  by 
boiling  it  with  4 ozs.  of  aluminium  sulphate,  then 
introduce  4 lbs.  of  quercitron,  tied  up  in  a bag,  and 
3 pieces  of  glue ; boil  one  hour  with  the  wool, 
remove  the  bag  and  add  ^ lb.  of  aluminium  sulphate, 

lb.  of  tartar,  and  1 lb.  of  tin  chloride,  which  is  pre- 
pared as  follows : — To  55  lbs.  of  a solution  of  per- 
chloride  of  tin  at  110°  to  115°  Tw.,  add  5 lbs  of 
tin  crystals,  and  so  much  water  that  it  stands  at 
3»°  I’w. 

Orange  tints  are  produced  by  adding  cochineal. 

Turmeric  and  weld  serve  j)rincipally  for  shading 
green  and  olive  colours,  while  aimotta  is  used  in  con- 
junction with  fustic,  redwood,  cochineal,  aniline  red, 
&c.,  for  (bfferent  shades  of  yellow  and  orange. 

Cattrhii-liroirn  is  j)roduced  on  wool  by  pas.sing  it 
through  a boiling  decoction  of  catechu  for  some 
time,  then  adding  to  the  bath  a copper  salt  or  potas- 
sium diehromate,  and  working  the  wool  in  it  until 
it  hiis  acquired  the  proper  shade. 

Tuuuiu-black  on  wool  is  obtained  by  using  an  iron 
salt  as  mordant,  and  then  dyeing  in  a decoction  of 
nut-galls,  sumach,  or  any  other  astringent.  The  so- 
called  Stdaii-lilack  is  produced  by  imparting  to  the 
wool,  first,  a blue  ground  by  the  indigo  vat,  and 


then  boiling  it  with  sumach  and  logwood.  It  is  then 
aired  and  brought  back  into  the  bath,  to  which  some 
ferrous  sulphate  has  been  added.  These  operations 
must  be  repeated  until  the  desired  black  is  obtained. 
Sometimes  copper  sulphate  is  added  to  the  bath, 
while,  if  a more  brownish-black  be  desired,  fustic  is 
also  used. 

To  obtain  a good  black  on  silk  it  is  first  galled  in 
an  infusion  of  nut-galls  or  sumach,  and  then  worked 
in  iron  liquor.  The  silk  thus  treated  becomes  hard 
and  rough  ; it  is  therefore  worked  in  an  emulsion, 
obtained  by  mixing  caustic  soda  and  oil,  or  in  a soap 
solution. 

A good  black  is  also  produced  by  mordanting 
with  ferric  nitrate,  and  passing  successively  through 
sumach  liquor  and  soap  solution.  By  repeating  the 
mordanting  and  soaping,  a very  large  quantity  of 
ferric  oxide  is  fixed  by  the  silk.  This  is  called 
weighting,  and  is  necessary  for  good  black  silk,  which 
without  a certain  amount  of  mineral  matter  would 
not  possess  that  crispness  which  is  required.  How- 
ever, the  w'eighting  of’ silk  is  often  carried  on  too 
far,  and  becomes  an  adulteration.  There  is  found 
black  silk  in  the  market  leaving  on  incineration  an 
ash  amounting  to  80  per  cent,  and  more  of  the 
original  weight.  But  it  is  not  only  black  silk  which 
is  thus  charged  w'ith  mineral  matters;  the  weighting 
is  also  carried  out  in  the  dyeing  of  other  colours  by 
charging  the  silk  with  stannic  oxide,  of  which  it  can 
be  made  to  take  up  a very  large  quantity  by  immers- 
ing it  in  a solution  of  stannic  chloride,  and  keeping 
the  liquid  neutral. 

A cheap  black  may  be  produced  by  mordanting 
silk  twice  with  iron  nitrate,  and  dyeing  it  in  a de- 
coction of  logwood,  to  which  some  quercitron  and 
blue  vitriol  has  been  added.  The  silk  is  then  washed, 
and  passed  first  through  a solution  of  soap  and  then 
through  a solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead.  Thus 
the  silk  becomes  weighted  with  a conq)Ound  of  lead 
with  the  fatty  acids  of  the  soap,  and  on  exposing 
this  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  black  lead  sulphide  is 
formed. 

Aniline  black  is  also  employed  for  the  dyeing  of 
silk  and  w'ool. 

Prussian  hhte  is  generally  fixed  on  wool  by  dissolv- 
ing yellow  prussiate  of  potash  in  water,  adding  one- 
fourth  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  passing  the  wool  into 
the  solution,  which  is  gradually  heated  from  60°  to 
90°  C.  The  wool,  which  has  now  a bluish -green 
colour,  is  then  passed  through  hot  dilute  sulj)huric 
acid,  to  which  some  stannous  chloride  has  been 
added  to  give  a purple  tinge  to  the  blue.  Since  the 
introduction  of  aniline  blue,  Prussian  blue  is  not 
much  used  for  dyeing  wool ; not  only  because  the 
former  is  a much  more  stable  colour,  but  also  be- 
cause the  dyeing  of  Prussian  blue  is  a dangerous 
operation,  on  account  of  the  prussic  acid  set  free, 
which  often  overpowered  the  workmen  if  they  did 
not  take  sufficient  care. 

The  peculiar  shade  of  Prussian  blue  is  well  imi- 
tiited  by  the  following  process  : — 

10  Its.  of  yfirn  are  toiled  for  half  an  hour  in  a tinned 
vessel  willi  j lb.  of  alum,  l J of  tartar,  and  J lb  of  snliihiiric 
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acid,  at  130°  Tw.,  and  sufficient  water.  Tlie”  iiuligo  carmine 

The  Pi'intiiKj  of  Delaines. — Delaine  is  a mixed 

and  a sufficient  quantity  ot  aniline  violet  is  added. 

fabric,  of  which  the  warp  is  cotton  and  the  weft 

Prussian  blue  on  silk  is  obbiined  by  mordanting 

wool.  As  these  two  materials  possess  such  a different 

it  in  ferric  nitrate,  to  which  sometimes  stannic 

attraction  for  colours,  great  experience  is  required 

chloride  is  added,  and  working  it  in  a solution  of 

to  obtain  the  two  threads  of  the  same  shade.  The 

yellow  prussiate.  It  is  then  washed  and  passed 

colorist  must  be  able  to  produce  colour  mixtures  in 

through  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

which  the  colours  do  not  interfere  with  each  other. 

After  having  discussed  the  principles  on  which 

and  which  dejiosit  uniformly  both  on  the  animal  and 

the  dyeing  of  wool  and  silk  depends,  the  printing  of 

the  vegetable  fibre.  Cotton  is  best  mordanted  and 

woollen  goods  deserves  a short  notice. 

dyed  in  neutral  liquids,  and  at  a moderate  tempera- 

'I  he  Fnatiiuj  q;  Wool. — Well  waslied  and  bleached 

ture  ; while  on  wool  the  colour  fixes  better  at  a high 

wool  always  possesses  a faint  yellowish  tint;  but  as 

temperature,  and  in  the  presence  of  a little  free  acid. 

in  printed  goods,  bright  colours  appear  oidy  in  all 

To  equalize  the  attraction  of  the  fibres  as  much  as 

their  purity  if  they  are  in  contrast  with  a perfectly 

possible,  they  are  always  first  impregnated  with 

white  ground,  the  fii'st  preparation  which  wool  for 

oxide  of  tin.  Frequently  the  delaine  colours  are 

printing  has  to  undergo  is  to  ibje  it  white.  This  is 

composed  of  two,  one  capable  of  fixing  itself  on  the 

done  by  passing  it  through  a warm  solution  of 

wool,  and  the  other  on  the  cotton. 

soap,  to  which  a little  indigo  carmine  has  been 

A good  example  of  such  a colour  is  a mixture  of 

added.  Thus  the  yellow  and  blue,  being  comple- 

steam  Prussian  blue  for  the  cotton,  and  indigo 

mentary  colours,  neutralize  each  other ; and  by 

carmine  for  the  wool. 

varying  the  quantity  of  indigo  carmine,  greenish  or 

When  delaine  colours  are  unskilfully  mixed,  the 

bluish  whites  may  be  obtained.  The  wool  is  now 

two  threads  assume  different  shades,  and  threadiness 

placed  in  the  sulphur  chamber,  and  then  passed 

is  thus  produced. 

through  a warm  solution  of  soda-ash.  The  next 

The  Testing  oj'  Colours  on  Di/ed  and  Printed  Fabrics. 

operation  is  aluininfi.  or  working  the  wool  in  a tepid 

— The  detection  of  organic  colours  on  dyed  or 

solution  of  alum.  The  colours  produced  on  wool 

printed  goods  is  in  some  cases  very  easy,  and  in 

by  printing  are  all  steam  colours.  The  steaming 

others  very  difficult.  If  only  simple  colours  are 

is  not  only  required  for  fixing  the  colours,  but  also 

present,  a few  tests  are  generally  sufficient  to  deter- 

to  obtain  pure  and  bright  shades.  Without  steam- 

mine  the  nature  of  the  colour ; but  when  the  colour 

ing  the  colours  are  dull  and  unsightly. 

is  a mixture  of  two  or  more  bodies,  it  requires  great 

The  following  examples  will  be  sufficient  for 

practice  to  detect  them. 

illustrating  the  methods  which  are  used  in  the  print- 

In  the  following  we  give  only  those  tests  by  which 

ing  of  wool : — 

the  more  important  colours  may  be  distinguished 

(a)  Aidline  colours  are  simply  printed  by  using  a 

from  each  other. 

thickened  aqueous  solution  of  the  colour,  and  steam- 

(1)  Red  Colours. 

ing  the  printed  goods. 

RosanUine  or  Aniline  red  changes  into  yellow  by 

(//)  Logwood  black  is  produced  by  using  a solution 

moistening  it  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 

of  the  extract,  to  which  is  added  copper  sulphate  or 

becomes  red  again  by  washing  with  water.  Dilute 

potassium  chi  ornate  as  oxioizing  agent,  alum  and 

caustic  soda  bleaches  it  very  slowly,  and  ammonium 

ferric  nitrate  as  mordants,  and  oxalic  acid  to  keep 

sulphide  more  quickly.  Acetic  acid  restores  the  colour. 

the  combination  of  mordant  and  colour  in  solution. 

S ijfranin  becomes  blue  by  treating  it  with  strong 

and  thus  enable  it  to  penetrate  the  wool. 

hydrochloric  acid  : washing  with  water  restores  the 

(c)  Coclihicai  reds  of  varying  shades  are  obtained 

colour.  It  is  not  changed  by  dilute  caustic  soda. 

by  using  either  a decoction  of  cochineal  or  ammonia- 

and  may  thus  be  readily  distinguished  from  safflower. 

cal  cochineal,  to  which  stannic  chloride  and  tartaric 

which  alkalies  change  into  yellow,  while  dilute  acids 

or  oxalic  acid  are  added. 

restore  the  colour. 

(d)  Green  is  obtained  by  using  indigo  carmine 

Saffranin  may  also  be  detected  by  extracting  it 

and  extract  of  fustic,  quercitron,  or  berries,  together 

with  alcohol,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  and 

with  alum,  chloride  of  tin,  and  tai-taric  or  oxalic 

treating  the  residue  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water. 

acid.  Fustic  is  generally  used  instead  of  quercitron. 

as  described  under  Saffranin. 

because  it  is  cheajier,  and  the  advantages  which  the 

I'urkeij  red  is  readily  recognized  by  its  brilliant 

latter  has  in  dyeing  are  not  so  conspicuous  in  printing. 

shade,  and  is  distinguished  from  all  other  red  colours 

Sometimes  a little  cochineal  is  added,  to  correct  the 

by  not  being  changed  by  dipping  it  for  a few 

greyness  of  the  indigo  blue. 

moments  into  a very  dilute  boiling  solution  of 

(r)  ViUow  and  red  Aurin  yield  orange  and  red 

bleaching  powder,  by  which  all  other  reds  are  dis- 

shades,  which  may  be  produced  in  different  ways. 

charged.  It  is  also  not  altered  by  dilute  hydro- 

Thus,  on  adding  chloride  of  zinc  to  an  alkaline  solu- 

chloric  acid.  By  exhausting  the  tissue  with  ether. 

tion  of  aurin,  an  orange  lake  is  precipitated,  which 

and  evaporating  the  solution,  a brilliant  scarlet  fat 

is  fixed  by  mixing  it  with  oxalic  acid  and  gum,  and 

is  left  behind ; and  this,  when  boiled  with  strong 

steaming  the  goods  after  printing.  Or  aurin  is  mixed 

caustic  soda,  yields  a purplish-blue  solution,  from 

with  calcined  magnesia,  water,  and  a little  glycerin. 

which  acids  precipitiite  alizarin  in  orange  flak.s. 

and  the  colour  fixed  by  steaming.  Thus  a fine  red. 

The  fabric,  after  being  treated  with  ether,  exhibits  a 

a compound  of  magnesia  and  aurin,  is  obtained. 

dull  cheny-red  colour. 
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Madder  Red  and  Pink  leave  on  incineration  an  ash 
which  is  rich  in  alumina.  The  colour  is  not  discharged 
by  boiling  with  soap  and  water.  On  treating  the 
colour  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  it  becomes 
yellow,  and  after  washing  dilute  caustic  soda  dissolves 
it  with  a purplish-blue  colour.  If  this  solution  be  not 
too  dilute,  pure  alizarin  may  be  obtained  from  it  by 
adding  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  collecting  the 
precipitate  on  a filter.  The  washed  residue  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol,  and  on  adding  a solution  of  copper 
acetate  a purple  precipitate  is  obtained. 

Brazil  (1  ood,  &c. — Tissues  dyed  by  it  or  other  red 
woods  leave  an  ash  containing  alumina  or  tin  oxide. 
A boiling  soap  solution  changes  the  colour  into 
yellow.  By  treating  the  colour,  first  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  then  with  milk  of  bine,  and 
passing  through  a solution  of  soap,  a violet  is  pro- 
duced, which  soon  disappears  again.  Concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  changes  the  colour  into  a bright  cherry 
red,  and  dilute  sulphuric  into  a bright  orange;  on 
boiling  with  a solution  of  aluminium  sulphate,  the 
liquid  colours  orange. 

Cochineal  red  leaves  also  an  ash  containing  tin 
oxide  or  alumina.  Dilute  caustic  soda  changes  it  into 
purple,  and  concentrated  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
into  yellow.  Boiling  soap  solution  discharges  the 
colour.  On  boiling  with  aluminium  sulphate,  a 
bluish-red  solution  is  obtained. 

Amnmniacal  cochineal  is  not  changed  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid. 

rURFLF.  AND  ViOLET  COLOURS. 

Hofmann' a and  Paris  Violets  bxq  only  slowly  changed 
by  alkalies ; and  if  the  colour  be  more  or  less  dis- 
charged, it  is  restored  by  acetic  acid.  Dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  turns  it  yellow,  but  on  washing  with 
water  the  colour  appears  again. 

Pheiajl  violets  are  not  changed  by  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  quickly  discharged  by  dilute  caustic 
soda ; dilute  hydrochloric  acid  restores  the  colour. 

Mauve  is  not  changed  by  dilute  soda,  and  is  turned 
into  blue  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 

Archil  or  French  purple  assumes  a bluish  tint,  by 
treating  it  with  dilute  alkalies.  Dilute  acids  change 
the  blue  into  a rea ; ferric  cl.loride  weakens  the 
colour,  and  gives  it  a yellowish  tinge. 

Madder  purple  and  lilac  leave  an  ash  containing 
ferric  oxide.  The  other  tests  are  the  same  as  for 
madder  red. 

Lopwood  blue  or  violet  leaves  an  ash  containing 
alumina.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  changes  it  into 
yello.v  or  red,  which  by  the  action  of  iduminate  of 
soda  becomes  blue  again.  On  boiling  with  milk 
of  lime,  and  then  with  soap,  the  colour  is  discharged. 
In  boiling  aluminium  sulphate,  it  dissolves  with 
a pur])le  colour;  when  boiled  with  potassium  dichro- 
mate the  colour  changes  into  brown  or  black. 

Orange  and  YT;llow  Coi.ours. 

Yellow  aurin  on  a tissue  is  changed,  when  boiled 
witli  soap,  into  a reddish  shade ; washing  with  water 
restores  tlie  colour.  Dilute  alkalies  discharge  the 
colour,  a magenta-red  solution  being  obtained.  Lime 
water  is  coloured  pink  by  it. 

Annotta  is  changed  into  a bluish-green  by  boiling 


sulphuric  acid;  this  test  is  best  effected  by  exhaust- 
ing the  colour  with  alcohol,  evaporating  solution 
to  dryness,  and  treating  the  residue  with  the  acid. 

Picric  Acid. — The  wool  or  silk  is  exhausted  with 
hot  dilute  ammonia,  and  the  deep-yellow  solution 
concentrated  on  a water  bath  ; on  adding  potassium 
cyanide  to  the  residue,  a blood-red  colour  is  produced. 

Naphthalene  yellow  gives  almost  the  same  reactions; 
but  it  can  be  distinguished  from  picric  acid  by 
heating  with  ainmoniacal  copper  solution  and  washing. 
The  colour  of  naphthalene  yellow  is  then  changed 
into  olive  green,  and  picric  acid  into  bluish  green. 

Turmeric  becomes  brown  by  moistening  it  with 
dilute  soda ; acids  restore  the  colour.  On  moistening 
the  colour  with  a solution  of  boric  acid,  and  drying, 
it  becomes  orange ; and  by  treating  it  now  with  dilute 
soda  it  becomes  blue,  which  soon  changes  into  a 
dirty  grey. 

Fustic. — When  boiled  with  aluminium  sulphate,  a 
yellow  solution  is  obtained,  showing  a strong  bluish- 
green  fluorescence.  The  colour  becomes  very  dark 
by  treating  it  with  a dilute  boiling  soap-solution, 
while  quercitron,  Persian  berries,  and  weld  do  not 
change  ; but  on  boiling  with  stannous  chloride,  then 
the  colour  changes  into  orange. 

(2)  Blue  Colours. 

Aniline  or  Phenyl  blue  gives  the  same  reactions  as 
phenyl  violet.  The  colour  is  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  and  is  discharged  by  bleach- 
ing powder.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  boibng  alum- 
inium sulphate. 

Andine  blue  is  often  mixed  with  indigo  or  indigo- 
sulphuric  acid.  To  analyze  such  a mixture  boil 
the  tissue  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  aniline 
blue.  Then  boil  the  same  portion  with  aluminium 
sulphate,  which  dissolves  only  the  indigo-sulphuric 
acid.  If  the  cloth  still  remains  blue,  it  indicates  the 
presence  of  indigo. 

Indiyo  is  neither  changed  by  alkalies  nor  hydro- 
chloric acid,  nor  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  but  dissolves 
a little  in  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid.  Bleaching 
powder  discharges  the  colour. 

Indiyo-snlplmric  acid  is  coloured  brown  or  yellow 
by  cold  ammonium  sulphide. 

Prussian  blue  is  not  changed  by  acids,  but  readily 
by  alkalies,  the  residue  on  the  cloth  consisting  of 
ferric  oxide,  while  the  solution  contains  a ferro- 
cyanide,  which  can  be  detected  by  adding  hj^dro- 
chloric  acid  and  ferric  chloride. 

(3)  Green  Colours. 

Aniline  or  Iodine  (jreen  dissolves  in  strong  hot 
alcohol.  On  boiling  it  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
it  turns  blue  or  purple.  Potassium  cyanide  bleaches 
the  colour. 

The  other  green  colours  are  generally  mixtures 
of  aniline  or  Prussian  blue,  or  indigo,  with  yellow 
colours.  They  may  be  tested  as  follows : — 

Boil  with  strong  alcohol. 

(«)  The  alcohol  is  coloured  yellow  and  the  tissue 
blue.  Indigo  or  Prussian  blue  is  present.  Tne 
residue  is  wjished  .and  tested  for  these  colours  as 
alrciidy  indicated.  The  alcohol  is  also  tested  for 
yellows  as  directed  above. 
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(h)  The  alcohol  i.s  coloured  green  ; aniline  blue  is 
present.  Boil  another  part  of  the  substance  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid ; it  will  change  into  blue, 
and  a yellow  solution  is  obtained,  which  is  examined 
for  the  yellows. 

Black  Cniom-x. — Aniline  hlack  is  recognized  by  its 
peculiar  velvety  tint.  It  is  not  changed  by  alkalies; 
acids  change  it  into  a dark  green ; alkalies  restore 
the  colour.  Bleaching  powder  turns  it  into  a 
garnet  red. 

Madder  black  is  tested  like  madder  purlple. 

Lofiwooil  hlack  leaves  an  ash  containing  either 
ferric  oxide  or  chromic  oxide.  It  is  coloured  red 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  blue  on  the  subsequent 
treatment  with  aluminate  of  soda.  Bleaching  powder 
discharges  the  colour. 

Tannin  hlack  leaves  a residue  of  ferric  oxide,  and 
is  discharged  by  hydrochloric  acid;  the  residue  gives 
neither  the  tests  for  logwood  nor  madder. 

Natural  and  Artijiciul  Alizarin. — J.  Webeii  states 
that  if  the  tissue  is  steeped  in  permanganate  of  pot- 
ash, and  then  in  an  acid  solution,  the  red  produced 


by  extract  of  madder  turns  a reddish-yellow,  whilst 
that  produced  by  artificial  aliza:-in  becomes  a rose 
colour.  Or,  by  treating  the  cloth  successively  with 
potassium  dichromate  and  nitric  acid,  the  m.adder  red 
is  discharged,  whilst  alizarin  red  still  retains  some 
colour.  If  then  boiled  in  soda  liquor  of  18°  Beaume, 
washed,  and  dipped  in  hydrochloric  acid  at  20°  B., 
alizarin  red  becomes  a light  yellow,  but  madder  red 
a dirty  orange. 

The  swatches  are  dipped  in  a solution  of  1 gramme 
of  permanganate  of  potash  in  200  cc.  of  water,  and 
are  then  washed,  and  plunged  into  hydrochloric  acid 
at  3°  B.,  agiin  washed,  and  a second  time  dipped  in 
the  permanganate  of  potash,  after  which  they  are 
washed  and  passed  through  oxalic  acid  at  1°  Beaume. 
Or,  the  swatches  are  steeped  in  a solution  con- 
taining 10  grammes  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  200 
grammes  of  water,  drained,  passed  through  nitric 
acid  at  fi°  B.,  and  washed. 

Professor  W.  Stein  has  published  the  following 
analytical  tables  for  the  detection  of  the  different 
orgauic  colours  on  tissues  ; — 


UEl)  COLOURS. 


Hkat  with  Ammo- 
nium Sui.ruiDK. 


The  colour  changes 
into  greenish  or 
bluish. 


Aloes  ptirple ; may  he 
coiifinned  by  boiling 
with  baryta  water, 
which  changes  the 
colour  into  green. 
If  at  the  same  time 
tile  liquid  becomes 
purple,  archil  is  also 
present. 


Boll,  WITH  A Solution  of  Alu.mi.mum  Sulphate. 


The  liquid 
colours  red, 
and  shows  a 
beetle  green 
reflection. 


Madder. 


The  liquid  becomes  red  without  showing  a reflection.  On  arlding  an  equal  volume 
of  acid  sodium  sulphite — 


It  is  bleached 


Brazil  wood,  santul,  magenta,  corullin,  saf~ 
flovxr. 


Boil  with  alcohol  of  80  per  cent. 


I’he  liquid  colours  dis- 
tinctly 


bluish 

red. 


M igenta. 


yellowish 

red. 


Saatal;  is 
changed  by 
lime  water 
to  brown, 
and  it  col- 
ours hot 
acids  red. 


Liquid  colours  but 
little  or  not  at  all. 


Brazil  wood,  coralliu, 
safflower. 


Heat  with  lime  water, 
which  shows. 


No 

colour. 


Safflower. 


Red 

colour. 


Brazil 

woorl. 

corullin. 


Heat  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid. 


Tissue 

colours 

oranxe. 


Brazil 

woods. 


Tissue 

turns 

yellow. 


Corullin. 
Copper 
chloride 
changes 
the  colour 
into  grey. 


It  is  not  bleached 


Cochineal,  lac -dye,  kermes,  archil. 


Boil  with  alcohol. 


Liquid  becomes 
red. 


A rchil. 


Does  not  colour, 
or  only  faintly. 


Cochineal.  lac- 
dye,  kermes. 


Heat  with  baryta  water. 


Liquid  remains 
colourless. 


Lac-dye. 


Liquid  becomes 
red. 


Cochineal, 

kermes. 


Heat  with  lime  water. 


Tissue  colours, 
brownish  red. 


Kermes. 


Tissue  becomes 
violet. 


Cochineal, 
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VIOLET  AND  PURPLE  (XILOUKS. 


Hkat  with  Ammonium  (-ui.phiiie 


Tissue  is  bleached. 

Tissue  colours  brownish  red. 

Turns  olive 
brown 

Hardly  any  change. 

Soluble  aniline  violet^  magenta 
with  indigo  carmine. 

Mauve,  Hofmann's  violets. 

Alcnnnet. 

Archil,  ditto  with  indigo,  logwood,  madder. 

Boil  with  alcohol,  which 
colours 

Add  cold  dilute  h>drochloric 
acid,  which  colours 

Boil  with  alcohol. 

Liquidcoloiirs 
]iiiik  or 
blown  ; 
ammonia 
changes  it 
into  violet. 

Liquid  remains  almost  colour- 
less. 

Violet. 

Red. 

Yellowish. 

Purple. 

Soluble  violet. 

Magenta. 

Hofmann's 

violet. 

Mauve. 

YELLOW  COLOURS. 

Archil,  with 
or  without 
indiqn.  II 
indigo  is 

present,  hot 
chlorolorni 
will  colour 
blue. 

Heat  with  dili 
acid,  which 

Red. 

Jngwood;  if 
indigo  be 
Iuesent,hot 
cliloroform- 
will  colour 
blue. 

(e  hydrochloric 
joiours 

Not,  or  yellow. 
Madder. 

Heat  with  a Dilute  on  Ai.coholi  : Solution  of  Nkuteal  Feuhic  Chloiiide. 


The  colour  is  not,  or  only  very  little,  altered. 


Annottn,  turmeric,  aniline  yellow,  picric  acid,  naphthalene  yelloto. 


Place  one  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  tissue. 


A blue  or 
green  spot 
is  produced. 


Annotta. 


The  spot  becomes  at  once,  or  after  some  time, 
more  or  less  brown  or  red. 


Turmeric,  aniline  yellow,  picric  acid,  naphthalene 
yellow. 


Add  alcohol,  with  a few  drojis  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  some  boric  acid. 


Liquid 

Intensely 

pink. 

colours 
Pale  pink. 

No  change 

Turmeric. 

On  adding 
an  equal 
volume  of 
water  both 
liquid  and 
tissue  col- 
our red- 
dish - ytd- 
low. 

Aniline 

yellow. 

Tissue  col. 
ours  violet, 
and  on  add- 
ing water, 
criinton  ; 
while  the 
liquid  as- 
sumes a 
deepercol- 
our. 

Picric  acid,  naphtha- 
lene yellow. 

Heat  with  an  ammo- 
niacal  copper  solu- 
tion, and  wash. 

Colour  ch 

Bluish- 

green. 

inges  into 

Olive- 

green. 

Ihcric  add. 

Naphtha- 
lene  ifetloio. 

Tissue  colours  more  or  less  yellowish-green,  olive-green, 
brown,  or  almost  black. 


Madder  yellow,  f untie,  fustet,  quercitron,  fluvin.  berries,  weld. 

Boil  with  aluminium  sulphate,  and  add  an  equal  volume  of 
water. 


Liquid 
becomes 
red,  and 
has  a 
green 
reflec 
tion. 


Madder- 
yetlnw  ; 
contains 
till  as 
mordant. 


Liquid 
yellow, 
with  a 
bhiish- 
green 
reflec- 
tion. 


Fustic. 


Liquid  yellow,  without  reflection. 


Fustet,  quercitron,  flavin,  berries,  well. 


Heat  with  baryta-water  or  lime-water. 


Tissue 

colours 

red. 


Fustet. 


Tissue  colours  a little  darker. 


Quercitron,  flavin,  berries, 
weld. 


Boil  with  glacial  acetic  acid  ; 
after  cooling,  the  solution 
shows — 

A distinct 
green 
reflec- 
tion. 

No,  or  only  a faint 
reflection,  and  is 
hardly  coloured. 

English 
flavin. 
The  liquid 
isyellow. 

Boil  with  basic 
lead  acetate. 

Colourof 

tissue 

scarcely 

changed. 

Tissue 

colours 

orange- 

brown. 

Weld. 

Querci- 

tron, 

berries. 
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BL'  E COLOURS. 


Heat  with  alcohol  ot'fO  per  cent.,  and  a few  drops  of  liydrochloric  acid. 


Liquid  and  tissue  become  red. 

‘ colours  blue. 

No  change. 

Logwood. 

Aniline  blue^  or  indigo  •nuU 
pUuric  acid. 

Imligo,  or  Prussian  blue. 

Put  one  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  the  tissue. 

No  change. 

Colour  changes  into  a yellow- 
ish or  reddish  brown. 

Indigo-sulphuric  acid. 

Aniline  blue. 

Heat  .with  a solution  of  sodium  carbonate. 

No  change. 

Colour  becomes  yellow  or 
brown. 

Indigo. 

Prussian  blue. 

GREEN  COLOURS. 


I.  Boil  with  a moderately  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  cyanide. 


Colour  changes  into  brown  or  yellow. 

Does  not  change,  or  changes  into  a brownish 
or  yellowish  green. 

Aniline  green,  green  containing  indlgo-sutphnrie  acid  (carmine  green). 

Green,  containing  indigo  with  or  without  car- 
mine green. 

IL  .Add  to  solution  thus  obtained  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  then  a solution  of  aluminium  sulphate,  until  an  abundant 
precipitate  is  formed;  but  avoid  an  e.xcess.  Filter  and  wash. 


Filtrate  is  yellow 
or  reddish. 


Aniline  green. 


Filtrate  is  blue  ; precipitate  after  washing  is  ; — 

Filtrate  colourless, 
precipitate  yellow. 

Filtrate  blue. 

Colourless. 

Yellow. 

Only  indigo. 

Indigo-sulphuric  acid. 

Carmine  green^  with  pic 
ric  acid. 

Carmine  green^  with  a 
vegetable  yeituw. 

Precipitate  is — 

Colourless  j Coloured 

111.  Dissolve  yellow  |irecipitate  in  water, add  a little 
sulphuric  acid,  and  filter. 

Picric  acid.  1 regetnble 
1 yeUaw. 

Pioceed  as  in  III. 

fcfoliition  has  a green  fluor- 
escence. 

No  fluorescence. 

Fustic. 

Weld,  turmeric. 

Heat  anoiher  portion  with 
alcidiol.  add  boric  and 
hydrochloric  acids. 

Idiluid  colours. 

Pink. 

Not. 

Turmeric 

Weld. 

Bibanow  has  also  lately  investiijated  the  reactions 
of  similar  colours  — viz.,  Hofmann’.s  violet,  Paris 
violet,  dimethylaniline-violet,  diphenylamine-blue, 
methyldiphenylamine  blue,  iodine  green,  dimethyl- 
aniline  green,  saffranin,  and  magdala  red. 

With  these  colours  he  dyed  patterns  of  silk, 
wool,  and  cotton.  The  silk  was  not  mordanted, 
excepting  that  dyed  with  iodine  green,  which  was 
fixed  by  tannin.  The  wool  was  also  only  mordanted 
with  sulphur  (lA,,  sodium  hyposulphite  and  dilute 


sulphuric  acid)  for  dyeing  the  two  greens.  The 
mordants  for  cotton  were  tannin  and  albumin.  Di- 
plienylamine-  and  methyldiphenylamine-  blue  were 
dyed  in  an  alcoholic  solution  without  mordants. 
The  reagents  which  BiBANOWused  were — acetic  acid 
of  spec.  grav.  P05G  ; hydrochloric  acid  of  spec.  grav. 
I'lOO;  nitric  acid  of  spec.  grav.  1’245;  chromic  acid 
solution  (1  : 20);  caustic  soda  of  spec.  grav.  1'085; 
solution  of  sodium  sulphide  (1  ; 10);  solution  of 
stannous  chloride  (1 : 10);  solution  of  ferric  chloride 
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(1  : 10);  solution  of  bleaching'  powder  (1 : 10),  and 
common  ammonia. 

He  moistened  by  means  of  a glass  rod  the  different 


samples,  and  after  some  time  washed  them  with  water. 
In  the  following  tables,  the  sign  0 means  tliat  no 
change  has  taken  place. 


HOFMANN’S  'VIOLETS, 


Reagents. 

Cotton  Mo 
With  Albumin. 

KDANTED  j 

1 Wool. 

With  Tannin,  j 

Silk. 

Fine  oluisli  violet. 

Same.  j Same. 

Dahlia  purple. 

A ETIC  ACID. 

Bine,  after  washing,  or- 
iginal colour. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Hydrochloric  acid. 

Pale  yellow ; on  the 
margin  green  or  blue ; 
on  washing,  green, 
blue,  and  at  last  violet. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Nitric  acid. 

Pale  yellow;  on  wash- 
ing, lilue,  green,  and 
violet. 

Same. 

Pale  yellow. 

Same. 

Chromic  acid. 

Yellowish-brown;  on 
washing,  pale  violet. 

Same. 

Brown. 

Brown. 

Soda. 

Gradually  a dirty  grey ; 
after  washing,  pale 
violet. 

Brown  J after 

washing,  light 
grey. 

Brown ; washing 
re-itores  the 

original  colour. 

Violet,  then  red- 
dish violet; 
washing  re- 
stores the 
colour. 

Ammonia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sodium  sulphide. 

Gradually  changed  into 
light  grey. 

Same. 

Gradually 

bleached. 

Gradually 

bleached ; on 
washing  again, 
violet. 

Stannous  chloride. 

Blue ; after  washing, 
pale  violet. 

Greeidsh  blue ; 
after  washing 
blue. 

Blue. 

Blue;  alter  wash- 
ing, violet. 

Ferric  chloride. 

Blue  ; after  washing, 
original  colour. 

Bluish-green ; 
after  washing, 
black. 

0 

Blue;  after  wash- 
ing, violet. 

Bleaching  powder. 

Gradually  bleached. 

Same. 

blowly  changed  | 
into  pale  grey.  : 

POIRIER’S  METHYL  VIOLET 


Reagents. 

Cotton  Mor 
With  Albumin. 

DANTKU 

With  Tannin. 

Wool. 

Silk. 

Acetic  acid. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hydrochloric  acid. 

Pale  yellow,  with  green 
and  blue  margin;  on 
washing,  bluish  - green 
and  then  violet. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Nitric  acid. 

Pale  yellow;  on  washing, 
green,  blue,  and  then 
violet. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Chromic  acid. 

Yellowish-brown;  after 
washing,  pale  yellow. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

VOL.  :.  83 
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POIRIER’S  METHYL  VIOLET— (Contouef/). 

Reagents.  | 

Cotton  Mor 
With  Albumin. 

DANTED 

With  Tannin. 

Wool. 

Silk. 

Soda. 

Gradually  lisht  brown; 
after  washing,  pale 
violet. 

Brown ; after  wash- 
ing, pale  vio.et. 

Brown;  after  wash 
ing  reddish- violet. 

Gradually  pale 
grey;  after  wash- 
ing, original 

colour. 

Ammonia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sodium  sulphide. 

Pale  grey. 

Same. 

Gradually 

bleached. 

Gradually  pale 
grey;  after  wash- 
ing, violet. 

Stannous  chloride. 

Blue ; after  repeated 
washing,  violet. 

Blue. 

Blue. 

Blue. 

Ferric  chloride. 

Green  ; after  washing, 
original  colour. 

Black. 

Greenish  ■ grey ; 
after  washing, 
original  colour. 

Blue ; after  wash- 
ing, original 

colour. 

Bleaching  powder. 

Bleached. 

Same. 

Slowly  bleached. 

Gradually 

bleached. 

POIRIER’S  DIMETHYLANILINE  VIOLET. 

Reagents. 

Cotton  Mou 
With  Albumin. 

DANTED 

With  Tannin, 

Wool. 

Silk. 

Bright  purple. 

Bright  purple. 

Violet,  with  a faint 
greyish  tint. 

Rich  purple. 

Acetic  acid. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hydrochloric  acid. 

Pale  yellow ; margin 
green  or  blue ; on 
washing,  green,  blue, 
and  at  last,  violet. 

0 

Same. 

0 

Nitric  acid. 

Pale  yellow  ; on  wash 
ing,  green,  blue,  and 
violet. 

Same. 

Pale  yellow. 

Like  cotton. 

Chromic  acid. 

Yellowish-brown ; after 
washing,  ]iale  yellow. 

b ame. 

Y'ellowish  brown. 

Brown. 

Soda, 

Gradually  pale  brown ; 
j alter  washing,  pale 
violet. 

Brown  ; after 
washing,  pale 
violet. 

Brown  ; after 
washing,  violet. 

Gradually  greyish 
violet;  washing 
restores  the 

original  colour. 

Ammonia. 

0 

( 

0 

0 

0 

- Sodium  sulphide. 

1 

! 

Pale  grey. 

Pale  grey. 

Gradually 

bleached. 

Gradually  p.-ile 

grey  ; washing 
restores  the 

colour. 

Stannous  chloride. 

Blue. 

Blue. 

Blue  ; washing 
restores  the 

colour. 

Same. 

Ferric  Chloride. 

1 Greenish  blue  ; washing 
] restores  the  colour. 

Greenish  blue  ; 
after  washing, 
black. 

Grey  ; washing 
restores  the 
colour. 

Greenish -blue ; 
washing  restores 
the  colour. 

Bleaching  powder. 

Gradually  bleached. 

More  quickly 
bleached. 

Slowly,  hut  com- 
pletely bleached. 

Same. 
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DIPHENYLAMINE  BLUE. 

Beagemts. 

1 

t 

Cotton,  dyed  in  an 
Alcoholic  Solution. 

Wool. 

Silk. 

Grejish-blue. 

Blue,  with  a greyish  tinge. 

Same. 

Acetic  acid. 

0 

0 

Colour  more  bright. 

HtOKOCHLOKIC  AClIl. 

0 

0 

0 

Nitric  acid. 

Gradually  grey. 

Dark,  dirty  green. 

Yellowish  grey. 

Chromic  aci;>. 

Greenish  - yellow  ; after 
washing,  grey. 

Brown  ; after  washing,  green- 
ish-yellow. 

Greenish-yellow. 

Soda. 

Gradually  discoloured  ; 
washing  restores  the 
colour. 

Very  slowly  changed  into 
grey. 

Like  cotton. 

Ammonia,  sodium 

SL  KrillUK,  AND  STAN- 
NOUS CULOKIUli:. 

0 

0 

0 

Ferric  chloride. 

Green  ; washing  restores 
the  colour. 

Same. 

Same. 

Bleachi.ng  powder. 

Very  slowly  bleached. 

Same. 

Same. 

METHYLDIPHENYLAMINE  BLUE  (PREPARED  WITH  OXALIC  ACID). 

Reagents. 

Cotton,  dyed  in  an 
Alcoholic  Solution. 

Wool. 

Silk. 

Beautiful  blue. 

Blue  with  greenish  tinge. 

Beautiful  Idue. 

Acetic  acid. 

0 

0 

0 

Hydrochloric  acid. 

0 

Violet  ; wash  ng  restores  the 
original  colour. 

0 

' Nitric  acid. 

Brownish  - black  ; after 
washing,  dark  green. 

Brownish-black  in  reflected 
light,  and  a dark  reddish- 
violet  in  transmitted  light ; 
after  washing,  dirty  blue. 

Like  wool;  but  after  wash- 
ing, yellowish-green. 

Chromic  acid. 

Same  as  nitric  acid. 

Same  ; after  washing,  dirty 
blue. 

Black  ; after  washing, 
dirty  green. 

Soda. 

Grey  ; after  washing, 
original  colour. 

First,  reddish-  violet,  then 
dirty  orange,  and  at  last 
yellow. 

Reddish  - violet  ; after 
washing,  blue. 

{ Ammonia. 

1 

0 

Pale  green;  after  washing,  blue. 

Same. 

SoDH'M  SL'LPHIDE. 

Colour  becomes  pale. 

Green,  ereenish-yellow.  pale 
jellow  ; on  washing,  blue. 

Same. 

Stannoi's  chloride. 

0 

0 

0 

Ferric  chloride;. 

Greenish -Mue  ; washing 
restores  the  colour. 

Green  ; washing  restores  the 
colour. 

Same. 

Bleaching  powder. 

Slowly,  but  completely 
bleached. 

Gradually  green  ; aftei  wash- 
ing, greenish-blue. 

Changes  gradually  into 
yellowish-grey. 

— — — 
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IODINE  GREEN. 

Reagents. 

CO'ITON  Moi 
With  Albumin. 

DANTED 

With  Tannin, 

1 

1 

Wool-  j Silk. 

! 

Bright  green. 

Somewhat  bluish- 
green. 

Bluish-green. 

Very  pure  green. 

Acetic  acid. 

Bluish-green. 

Bluish-green. 

0 

Bluish  - green  ; 
wasliing  restores 
the  colour. 

Hydrochlokic  acid. 

Yellow ; after  washing, 
green. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Nitric  acid. 

Like  cotton. 

Same. 

Yellow. 

Yellow. 

Chromic  acid. 

Yellowish-brown ; after 
washing,  pale  yellow. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Soda. 

Pale  yellow  ; after 
washing,  colourless. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Ammonia. 

Bluish-green.  | Same. 

Paler. 

Paler. 

Sodium  sulphide. 

Bleached. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Stannous  chloride. 

Yellowish-green. 

Same. 

0 

0 

Ferric  chloride. 

Yellowish  green ; wash- 
ing restores  the  colour. 

Black. 

0 

Black  (tannin  being 
present). 

Bleaching  powder. 

Gradually  bleached. 

Same. 

Incompletely 

bleached. 

Gradually 

bleached. 

DIMETHYLANILINE  GREEN. 

1 

1 

Reagents.  j 

1 

Cotton  MoR 
With  AlBumin. 

DANTED 

With  Tannin. 

Wool. 

Silk. 

Pale  greyish-green. 

Bright  green. 

Bluish-green. 

Bright  green. 

Acetic  acid. 

Bluish  green. 

Same. 

0 

Bluish-green. 

Hydrochloric  acid. 

Yellow  ; after  washing, 
green. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Nitric  acid.  ^ 

Like  hydrochloric  acid. 

Same. 

Yellow. 

Yellow. 

Chromic  acid. 

Yellowish-brown  ; after 
washing,  pale  yellow. 

Same. 

Yellowish-brown ; 
after  washing, 
greenish-yeliow. 

Same  as  wool. 

Soda. 

Flesh-colour,  then  pale 
yellow ; after  washing, 
almost  colourless. 

Same. 

Colour  becomes 
very  much  |ialer, 
and  disappears 
oil  washing. 

Like  cotton  with 
albumin. 

Am. MON  I A. 

Paler. 

Paler. 

Colourless ; after 
washing,  green. 

Paler. 

SODIU.M  sulphide. 

Bleached. 

Bleached. 

Only  completely 
bleached  after 
washing. 

Same  as  wool. 

Stannous  chloride. 

Yellowish  green ; colour 
restored  by  washing. 

Yellowish  green. 

0 

Yellowish-green. 

Ferric  chloride. 

Like  stannous  chloride. 

Black. 

0 

Like  cotton  with 
albumin. 

Bleaching  powder. 

Bleached. 

More  slowly 
bleached.  1 

1 

Only  slowly’  and 
incompletely 
bleached. 

Gradually 

bleached. 
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SAFFKANIN. 

Reagents. 

Cotton  Mordanted 
With  Albu.min.  With  Tannin. 

Wool. 

Silk. 

Beautitnl,  but  not  in- 1 
' leiise  crimson.  *. 

Intense  crimson. 

Beautitnl,  but  not 
intense  crimson. 

Acetic  acid. 

Colour  bee  iniea 

brijrhter,  but  after 
WHshiii''  it  ap)>eurs 
iinidtered. 

Same. 

0 

0 

Hydrochloric  acid. 

Blue,  after  wushiug  red 
again. 

Same. 

Same. 

Nitric  acid. 

Like  hydrochloric  acid. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Chromic  acid. 

Yellowish-brown. 

Same. 

Same. 

Yellowish-red. 

Soda. 

0 

0 

U 

0 

Ammonia. 

U 

0 

0 

0 

Sodium  sulphide. 

Yellowish  - red  : after 

washing,  original 

colour. 

Yellowish-brown, 

. 

0 

0 

Stannous  chloride. 

Yellowish  ; after  wash-  ' p, 

ing,  pale  red.  ! 

0 

0 

Ferric  chloride. 

Yellowish-brown  ; after  ! ->1  1 ■ u 1 

, ■ 1 ’ 1 Blackish-browii. 

washing,  red. 

0 

0 

Bleaching  powder. 

Brown,  grey,  yellow,  | j, 

and  at  last  colourless. 

0 

Gradually 

bleached. 

MAGDALA  RED. 

Reagents. 

Cotton  Mor 
With  Albumin. 

DANTKD 

With  Tannin. 

Wool. 

Silk. 

Bright  pink. 

Pink,  having  a 
faint  purplish 
tinge. 

Like  cotton,  with 
tannin. 

Bright  pink. 

Acet  c acid. 

0 

0 

0 

Colour  more  vivid; 
hm  after  wash- 
ing, original 

shade. 

Hvdkochi.ouic  acid. 

0 

0 

0 

Blighter. 

Nitric  acid. 

Grey,  yellowi>h-grey, 
yellowish  ; afler  wash- 
ing, yellowish-red. 

Same. 

Grey,  then  yel- 
lowish; after 

Washing,  yellow. 

0 

Chromic  acid. 

Yellow  ; afler  washing, 
pale. 

Same. 

Y'ellow. 

Yellow. 

Soda,  ammonia,  so- 
DICM  SUI.l’IIIDK,  and' 
1 STANNOUS  CIILOKIDK. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 ,, 

rKKKIC  (HLOHIi>K. 

Brown. 

Black. 

0 

0 

Bleaching  powder. 

Quickly  bleached. 

Same. 

Gradually 

bleached. 

Same. 

Tlie  two  samples  of  cotton  were  dyed  in  an  alcoholic  solution. 

The  most  practical  method  of  estimating  the  valne  Thus  an  aniline  colour  may  be  tested  in  the  follow- 

of  a dye  stuff,  is  to  tlye  a certain  given  shade  on  ing  way : — 

a weighed  quantity  of  wool,  silk,  or  cotton,  and  com-  5 decigrammes  of  the  colour  are  dissolved  in  warm 

paretiiequantityofcolourusedwithasfcindardcolour.  spirits  of  wine,  and  when  cold,  the  solution  is  made 
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up  to  50  c.c.  Heat  now  in  a porcelain  basin  some 
water  nearly  to  the  boiling  point;  add  one  gramme  of 
white  best  wool,  and  let  it  get  thoroughly  wetted ; 
remove  it  with  a glass  rod,  and  add  to  the  water 
1 to  2 c.c.  of  the  colour;  mix  well  and  dye  the  wool 
in  this  solution.  When  it  has  taken  up  all  the 
colour,  add  gradually  more  until  it  attains  the  proper 
shade.  Suppose  now  that  7 c.c.  were  required  to 
produce  the  same  shade  as  5 c.c.  of  the  standard 
colour,  then  the  value  of  the  colour  will  be  f of  the 
standard. 

In  a similar  way  most  other  colours  may  be  tested, 
as  for  instance,  flavin,  cochineal,  &c.  A proper  dye- 
bath  is  made  containing  a given  weight  of  colour; 
in  a portion  of  it  a given  weight  of  wool  is  dyed,  and 
gradually  more  colour  is  added  until  the  proper 
shade  has  been  attained. 

If  metric  weights  or  measures  are  not  at  hand, 
grains  and  fluid  grains  are  used.  Thus  in  the  above 
example  10  grains  of  the  colour  are  dissolved  in  100 
fluid  grains  of  spirits,  and  with  this  solution  20 
grains  of  wool  are  dyed  by  adding  gradually  to  the 
boiling  water  the  solution  of  the  colour,  as  described 
above. 

Calico  Printing. — Calico  (from  Calicut,  a town 
in  Northern  India),  is  a kind  of  cloth  made  en- 
tirely from  cotton ; but  the  term  calico  printing  has 
usually  a broader  meaning  than  simply  printing  calico, 
and  is  generally  applied  to  the  printing  of  any  kind 
of  tissue  used  for  garments,  whether  made  from 
cotton  alone,  or  mixed  with  other  fibres,  or  made 
of  linen,  wool,  or  silk. 

Historical. — A few  passages  occur  in  ancient  writers 
which,  though  vague  and  general,  make  it  certain 
that  there  existed  in  very  remote  times,  say  2000  B.C., 
some  method  of  colouring  cloth  with  designs  repre- 
senting figures  of  plants  and  animals;  but  it  is  only 
in  Pliny  that  there  is  any  distinct  reference  to  the 
methods  employed,  and  he  describes  in  a dozen  lines 
the  dyeing  of  mordanted  cloth,  as  seen  by  him 
practised  in  Egypt,  in  very  much  the  same  terms 
that  an  intelligent  but  non -technical  observer  might 
describe  at  this  day  the  operations  of  a madder  dye 
house.  The  only  remains  of  ancient  textile  fabrics 
which  have  been  preserved  to  modern  times  are  the 
wrappings  of  mummies.  These  are  shown  to  be 
made  of  linen,  and  not  of  cotton  ; and  though  Mr 
Thompson  of  Primrose  proved  tolerably  well  that 
both  indigo  and  safflower  had  been  used  to  dye 
some  portions  of  mummy  cloth,  no  appearances  of 
printing  have  been  discovered  on  these  wrappings. 
All  printed  textile  fabrics  are  in  their  nature  so 
perishable  and  intrinsically  of  so  little  value,  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  there  are  very  few  examples 
of  them  to  be  found  bearing  old  dates.  Nevertheless 
we  are  not  quite  without  illustrations  of  respectable 
antiquity.  In  the  South  Kensington  Museum  there 
is  a very  early  and  rare  specimen  of  block-printed 
silk  of  the  thiiteenth  century,  of  Sicilian  origin  (No. 
1251);  there  are  also  several  specimens  of  Flemish 
block-printed  linens  ascribed  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury ; and  an  examjile  of  Byzantine  printing  on  a 
niixed  cotton  and  silk  tissue  of  the  same  date.  No 


doubt  the  art  of  printing  or  painting  designs  on  cloth 
was  always  practised  more  or  less  in  civilized  commun- 
ities where  textile  fabrics  were  manufactured ; and  we 
may  conclude  that  in  the  middle  ages  Sicily,  Italy, 
and  Flanders  were  countries  where  the  process  was 
carried  on,  and  whence  it  spread  to  other  places. 
The  introduction  of  calico  printing  into  England 
W'as  stated  by  Thojipson  to  date  from  1C90,  when 
a Frenchman,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  Huguenot 
refugees,  established  a small  wmrk  on  the  'riiames  at 
Richmond.  This  statement  was  adopted  by  Baines 
in  his  history  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  is 
repeated  with  additions  by  Potter,  Persoz,  and 
every  other  writer  upon  this  subject.  But  it  w'ill  be 
seen  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  this  supposed 
introduction  by  a Frenchman,  and  that  printing  was 
practised  in  England  at  much  earlier  dates  than  1690. 
The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked  by  Louis  XIV. 
in  1(185,  and  Doi.lfus  Ausset,  in  remarking  upon 
Thomfson’s  statement,  says  tlrat  if  it  be  true  that  the 
exiled  Huguenots  introduced  printing  into  England 
or  elsewhere,  they  must  have  learned  their  business 
somewhere  out  of  France,  for  there  were  noprintw'orks 
in  France  before  the  year  1746,  when  the  Kcechlins 
established  their  firm  at  Mulhouse,  and  they  received 
their  knowledge  of  blocks  and  mordants  from  Ham- 
burg. In  the  South  Kensington  Museum  there 
is  a specimen  of  English  block-printed  chintz  of 
early  date.  No.  1622,  and  Canon  Rock  believes 
that  still  earlier  specimens  are  to  be  found ’in  the 
chapter  library  at  Durham.  The  very  earliest  account 
known  of  printing  shows  that  the  art  was  practised 
in  England  before  the  year  1410;  it  is  to  be 
found  in  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  Bibliothcque 
Royal  in  Paris,  some  of  wdiich  have  been  printed,  and 
some  translated  by  Mrs.  MehI!I1TELD  in  her  w'ork 
on  painting.  In  the  manuscript  of  Jehan  de  Begue, 
under  date  of  11th  February,  1410,  there  is  an 
account  in  old  French  given  by  one  Theodore, 
a native  of  Flanders,  to  Johannes  Alcherius,  of  the 
composition  of  certain  topical  colours,  which  the  said 
Theodore  had  himself  made  and  used  in  England 
for  painting  upon  cloth,  probably  of  linen.  'I'hese 
colours  are  composed  of  materials  and  would  pro- 
duce effects  similar  to  those  in  use  for  low-class 
printing  at  this  day ; iron  liqttor,  alum,  brtizil  wood, 
kermes,  walnut  peel,  galls,  indigo,  lime,  honey,  and 
orpiment  are  prescribed.  None  of  the  recipes  give 
any  thickening  matters,  and  it  may  be  gathered  that 
these  dyes  were  applied  by  a brush  or  pencil  upon 
cloth  prepared  with  gum  water.  The  earliest 
English  patent  referring  to  printing  is  dated  1619, 
and  there  are  others  in  1675,  1676,  and  1692,  yvhich 
clearly  show  that  printing  was  a business  well  known 
and  practised  in  England  before  the  Huguenot 
exodus  took  place ; this,  with  the  previous  evidence, 
leads  to  the  belief  that  it  w^as  introduced  into 
England  from  Flanders  some  time  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

Like  most  other  industries,  that  of  calico  printing 
had  to  struggle  against  mistaken  fiscal  regulations. 
Not  only  the  importation,  but  the  home  manufacture 
of  cotton  prints,  was  for  a time  interdicted  to  serve 
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tlie  interests  of  other  manufactures.  Later  on,  the 

hairs  which  can  be  seen  when  a piece  of  grey  calico 

printing  of  calico  was  permitted  under  a heavy  duty, 

is  held  on  a level  with  the  eyes.  If  these  hairs  were 

which  was  reduced  eventually  to  3J^/.  per  square 

left  on  they  would  interfere  seriously  with  the 

yard,  equivalent  to  5s.  per  piece  on  all  the  calico 

printing  operations.  A well-singed  cloth  receives  the 

printed  in  the  last  year  of  the  imposition  of  this 

colours  impressed  upon  it  directly  on  the  warp  and 

duty,  which  was  1830,  when  the  amount  obUined 

weft  threads  which  form  the  tissue  ; and  nothing 

was  £1,897,265  7s.  \d.  (Potter  On  Copyright,  1840.) 

short  of  the  turning  of  these  threads  in  the  after 

ITie  hislory  of  calico  printing  from  that  date  is  to 

operations  will  disturb  the  clear  outline  and  unifor- 

be  found  in  the  following  pages  in  connection  with 

mity  of  shade  of  the  finest  line.  On  an  unsinged 

the  various  processes  and  machines  employed. 

cloth  the  result  is  different;  the  colour  is  deposited 

The  practical  treatment  of  the  subject  of  calico 

in  part  upon  the  shifting  hairs.  So  long  as  these  hairs 

printing  as  a manufacture  may  be  conveniently 

remain  where  the  printing  operation  has  fixed  them 

divided  into  the  following  sections ; — 

no  considerable  defect  is  to  be  observed;  but  when 

1.  Processes  preparatory  to  Printing;  these  include 

the  cloth  comes  to  be  wetted,  the  hairs  float  about  to 

marking,  singeing,  bleaching,  and  shearing,  with 

the  extent  of  their  tether,  and  upon  drying  occupy 

winding  on. 

different  places — the  coloured  ones  lying  over  the 

2.  Printing  Processes ; including  the  various  means 

white,  and  the  white  ones  over  the  coloured  places 

by  which  the  design  is  reproduced  upon  the  cloth 

of  the  print,  blurring  the  outline,  and  destroying  all 

by  pencilling,  stencilling,  block  printing,  and  cylinder 

clearness  and  sharpness  of  effect.  In  dark-ground 

printing,  with  a few  special  methods. 

prints  defective  singeing  is  very  injurious,  since 

3.  Preparation  of  the  colours  for  printing,  embrac- 

it  usually  happens  that  the  unsinged  hairs  are  less 

ing  the  routine  of  the  colour  house,  and  a study  of 

coloured  than  the  body  of  the  cloth,  and  destroy  the 

thickeners  and  mordants. 

uniformity  of  the  dark  colour.  Nevertheless  there 

4.  Treatments  of  the  cloth  after  printing,  to  fix 

are  some  styles  of  coarse  prints  in  which  it  is  nearly 

or  develop  the  colour,  amongst  which  are  ageing. 

indifferent  whether  the  cloth  be  singed  or  not,  and 

steaming,  chroming,  &c. 

there  are  other  styles  in  which  a good  fuU  face  on 

5.  Dyeing  processes,  including  dunging,  soaping. 

the  calico  is  more  valued  than  clearness  of  outline. 

washing,  and  clearing. 

F or  such  styles  singeing  may  be  omitted,  but  for  aU 

6.  Finishing  processes,  including  starching,  stretch- 

better  class  styles  it  is  indispensable. 

ing,  mangling,  degging,  and  calendering. 

No  mechanical  method  of  removing  these  hairs 

On  the  Marking  of  the  Grey  Calico. — In  the  manage- 

in  a satisfactory  way  has  been  discovered;  they  have 

ment  of  a print  works,  it  is  desirable  to  be  able 

not  sufficient  resistance  to  be  cut  off  by  any  shear- 

to  tiace  backwards  the  couise  of  any  given  piece 

ing  process;  and  as  the  term  singeing  expresses,  they 

of  calico.  To  this  end  the  first  process  is  to  stamp 

are  bui-nt  off  by  some  one  of  the  arrangements  after- 

every  lot  of  cloth  with  some  number  or  distinctive 

wards  to  be  described.  The  methods  of  singeing 

mark.  The  best  substance  at  present  knowm  is  gas 

are — (1),  by  red-hot  plates;  (2),  by  flame  of  gas. 

tar ; most  oil  colours,  as  n d lead  paint,  printers’  i)ik. 

alcohol,  or  other  combustible;  and  (3),  by  a com- 

or  common  black  jiaint  can  be  used,  and  will  leave 

bination  of  flame  and  red-hot  plate.  The  ordinary 

sufficient  traces  upon  the  cloth  after  bleaching,  but 

singeing  stove  consists  of  a long  and  narrow  fire- 

there  is  nothing  known  which  will  stand  the  bleach- 

grate,  covered  over  with  a copper  plate,  which  is 

ing  ]>rocesses  in  a perfect  manner.  Aniline  black 

bent  to  a curvilinear  form;  the  fire  heats  this  jilate 

comes  out  perfectly  distinct  under  favourable  circum- 

red  hot,  and  the  cloth  is  drawn  over  it,  and  in  con- 

stances,  but  it  is  uncertain  and  unmanageable.  In 

tact  with  it,  in  a swift  and  regular  manner.  A 

the  last  century  IIal'SMANN  investigated  the  subject. 

drawing  of  a singe  plate  is  given  at  p.  367,  Bleaching. 

and  after  trying  copal  varnish  with  pigments,  which 

One  passage  over  such  a plate  does  not  generally  singe 

stood  pretty  well,  recommended  manganese  salts 

cloth  sufficiently  well.  If  the  plate  could  be  kept  at 

fixed  by  alkali,  as  capable  of  withsttindiug  all  the 

a uniform  bright  red  heat,  a single  passage  might 

bleaching  operations.  The  applicfition  of  a fixing 

be  enough ; but  that  is  hardly  possible  on  account  of 

agent  would  be  highly  inconvenient,  and  the  process 

the  rapid  cooling  action  of  the  cloth  upon  the  metal. 

was  probably  never  put  into  practice.  AVeft  dyed 

which  soon  reduces  the  temperature  below  the 

in  manganese  brown  has  been  used  as  a heading,  but 

singeing  point.  When  the  plate  is  long  enough  to 

it  is  not  pennanent,  often  disappearing  completely 

allow  the  cloth  to  be  traversed  from  the  cooled  part 

before  the  end  of  the  bleaching. 

to  a hotter  part,  and  then  back  again,  something  can 

Setring  of  the  IHicex  for  Bleaching. — A loose  strong 

be  done  by  a skilful  man  ; but  the  general  result  of 

stitch  is  required.  The  quality  of  the  thread  is  of 

such  treatment  is  uneven  singeing,  one  edge  of  the 

importance ; for  the  breaking  out  of  an  end  in  bleach- 

piece  singed  and  the  other  half  singed.  And  yet  it 

ing  entails  great  loss  of  time  and  interruj)tion  to  the 

is  very  undesirable  to  singe  twice  over,  on  account 

process.  Hard  thread  may  cut  the  cloth  in  the 

of  not  only  the  labour,  but  the  danger  of  fire.  To 

squeezers,  and  should  be  avoided. 

meet  this  difficulty  two  phites  can  be  arranged  side 

Singeing. — This  isthe  first  manufacturing  operation 

by  side,  and  may  be  heated  by  the  same  fire,  either 

in  a print  works.  It  is  known  also  under  the  names 

directly,  or  the  flue  from  the  fire  under  one  plate 

of  firing,  dressing,  and  perhaps  some  others ; the 

can  be  led  round  under  the  other;  in  this  case,  one 

object  is  to  remove  the  numerous  ends  of  cotton  1 

plate  is  usually  much  less  heated  than  the  other. 
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The  best  arrangement  is  to  heat  each  plate  by  a 
separate  fire,  so  that  both  can  be  kept  at  a proper 
singeing  heat.  For  it  is  probable  that  passing  the 
piece  across  a dull  red  or,  as  it  often  occurs  with 
bad  stoves,  over  a black  plate,  does  no  good  at  all, 
but  rather  harm,  by  flattening  down  the  hairs,  which 
are  then  not  so  readily  burned  by  the  second  plate. 
The  speed  with  which  the  cloth  should  pass  across 
the  plates  depends  upon  the  degree  of  heat  of  the 
plates,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  varying  the 
speed.  The  most  convenient  way  of  doing  this  is 
by  driving  with  an  independent  small  engine,  but 
there  are  other  well-known  means  of  doing  it  from 
gearing.  Two  plates  in  good  order  will  singe  cloth 
at  the  rate  of  from  120  to  150  yards  per  minute,  two 
pieces  in  width  being  singed  at  the  same  time.  A 


Fig.  1. 


singe  of  this  description  answers  for  good  ordinary 
prints.  But  sometimes  much  more  labour  and  care 
is  given  to  the  singeing.  In  the  case  given,  only 
one  side  of  the  piece  is  singed,  but  many  singe  both 
sides,  and  sometimes  the  cloth  is  sent  throe  times 
across  the  plates — twice  on  the  side  intended  to  be 
printed,  and  once  on  the  back  of  the  piece. 

Siiifjciiu/. — Soon  after  the  introduction  of  gas 
for  illuminating  purposes  it  was  applied  to  singeing 
calico.  Hall’s  patents  are  dated  181S  and  1823  ; his 
process  consisting  in  drawing  the  cloth  through  a 
gas  flame,  the  action  of  which  was  assisted  by  a 
chimney  over  the  flame.  Many  modifications  of  the 
original  plan  were  carried  into  practice,  but  without 
any  marked  success.  The  chief  complaint  was,  that 
when  the  cloth  wiis  fairly  well  singed,  it  was  at  the 


same  time  much  impoverished,  owing  to  the  gas 
flame  penetrating  the  tissue  and  burning  the  threads, 
making  them  thinner  and  weaker.  It  was  evident 
that  this  could  be  prevented  by  making  the  cloth 
pass  over,  and  in  close  contact  with,  a metallic  sur- 
face while  the  gas  flame  played  against  it.  The 
difficulty  here  consisted  in  getting  a proper  combus- 
tion of  the  gas,  and  this  was  attempted  more  or  less 
successfully  by  mi-ving  air  with  the  gas.  Probably 
the  best  arrangement  for  singeing  yet  produced  is 
that  of  Tulpin,  Fig.  1,  patented  in  England  in  1862. 
It  consists  essentially  of  two  rows  of  ordinary  gas- 
burners,  each  row  the  width  of  the  piece  to  be  singed. 
The  cloth  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  flame  by 
means  of  two  metal  rollers  of  small  diameter,  and 
near  to  one  another,  one  on  each  side  of  the  row  of 
gas  flames;  the  flame  passes  between  the  rollers, 
and  the  cloth  is  twice  singed  by  each  row  of  gas- 
burners,  so  that,  with  two  rows  of  gas-burners,  the 
cloth  is  subjected  four  times  to  the  singeing  flame, 
which  may  act  each  time  on  the  same  side,  or  twice 
on  the  face  and  twice  on  the  back.  The  steady 
bin  ning  of  the  gas  is  secured  by  an 
exhaust  fan,  p,  properly  connected 
with  the  burners  by  tubes,  and 
the  products  of  combustion  are 
at  the  same  time  carried  away  in  a 
very  perfect  manner. 

Fig.  1 shows  the  construction 
of  this  apparatus,  and  how  it  may 
be  threaded  to  give  different  kinds 
of  singeing.  'Fhc  rows  of  gas 
burners  are  supported  on  ti  e 
arm,  J J,  which  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  as  required.  The  flame 
of  the  gas  passes  between  the 
small  metal  rollers,  u,  u,  U,  u. 
which  are  provided  with  an  ad- 
justment permitting  the  distance 
between  each  pair  to  be  increased 
or  diminished.  The  products  of 
combustion,  along  with  detached 
carbonaceous  matters,  are  carried 
upwards  into  the  hoods,  K and  k', 
which  extend  the  whole  wddth  of 
the  machine,  whence  they  are 
drawn  by  the  action  of  the  fan,  N, 
up  the  tubes  and  expelled  into  the  external  air.  In 
the  machine  as  shown  the  cloth  is  entering  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  over  the  scrimp  bar,  T,  then 
passing  under  the  roller,  a,  and  over  iq  down  to 
the  metal  roller,  u",  where  it  first  comes  into  con- 
tact with  the  gas  flames;  then  pa.ssing  over  the 
rollers,  and  Pg,  and  down  to  the  small  metal 
roller,  u'",  it  passes  a second  time,  and  on  the  same 
side,  through  the  flame;  then  carried  by  the  rollers, 
and  lig,  down  to  the  second  pair  of  small  metal 
rollers,  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  flame  of  tin' 
second  row  of  gas-burners,  but  exposing  the  reverse 
side  of  the  piece  to  its  action.  By  the  rollers,  i:,. 
and  R-,  it  is  led  again  to  the  flame,  and  is  a second 
time  singed  on  the  'reverse  side,  and  passing  be- 
tween the  roller,  H,  which  is  kept  wet  by  water  in 
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the  trough,  G,  and  the  draw  roller,  E,  it  is  taken  by 
the  wince,  C,  and  laid  down  in  folds  by  the  plaiter 
arm,  D.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  system  of  threading 
that  the  cloth  is  singed  twice  on  the  face  side  and 
twice  on  the  reverse  side.  The  outline  at  a shows 
how  the  cloth  can  be  threaded  so  as  to  be  singed 
four  times  on  one  side,  and  in  the  arrangement  b 
the  cloth  is  singed  twice  only  on  one  side. 

Sinfieing  by  Flame  and  Plate  Combined. — In  18G2 
a patent  was  granted  to  Eddi.eston  and  Gi.ediiill 
for  an  apparatus  to  singe  cloth  by  means  of  flame 
arising  from  burning  coke  or  other  combustible. 
The  arrangement  consists  of  a narrow  furnace  of 
fire-brick,  open  above,  and  so  closed  below  that  a 
blast  from  a f,an  or  blower  travels  tlirough  the 
burning  coke  and  produces  a large  flame  above.  The 
cloth  to  be  singed  is  drawn  over  or  through  this 
flame  by  ordinary  contrivances.  When  the  furnace 
is  in  good  condition  and  burning  coke,  a voluminous 
and  smokeless  flame  is  produced,  which,  when  play- 
ing against  tlie  cloth,  covers  several  feet  of  it  at 
once.  It  would  appear  that  this  system  of  singeing 
was  first  intended  for  woollen  goods,  and  when  ap- 
plied to  cotton  cloth  was  found  deficient  in  power  ; 
but  at  this  time  it  is  used  in  conjunction  with  a 
copper-plate  singeing  furnace,  and  said  to  give  good 
results — the  cloth  passing  first  over  or  through  the 
coke  flame,  and  then  immediately  over  the  red-hot 
plate.  The  pass;ige  through  the  flame  evidently 
dries  and  warms  the  cloth,  as  well  as  singes  off  the 
longer  hairs , and  tlie  single  plate,  working  after  the 
coke  flame,  can,  it  is  said,  be  easily  kept  at  a good 
singeing  heat  all  the  day;  and  thus  the  chief  diffi- 
culty in  singeing  by  the  plate  is  avoided.  Of  course 
this  is  only  another  way  of  using  giis,  but  probably 
the  most  economical  way  that  could  be  devised ; 
and  when  coke  is  the  fuel  employed,  there  can  be  no 
carburetted  hydrogen  in  the  gas,  .and  consequently 
no  smoke  and  no  discolouring  of  the  cloth  by  soot. 
For  a drawing  of  the  furnace,  but  notin  conjunction 
with  the  singeing  plate,  see  the  patent.  No.  197, 
January  25,  18G2. 

Of  these  three  methods  of  singeing,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  which  is  preferable.  Gas  is  much  cle.anlier, 
and,  on  the  whole,  freer  from  danger  of  fire  than 
the  plate ; but  it  is  generally  more  expensive,  and, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  never  so  thorough  or 
complete  in  its  action.  AVith  TuH’in’s  machine,  and 
probably  with  other  g.as  machines,  a very  fair  singe 
cm  be  got,  and  it  is  easily  managed  .and  pleasant  to 
work  with  ; but  the  writer  had  every  opportunity  of 
comparing  it  with  goods  singed  by  two  plates,  .and 
j)referred  the  latter.  In  Eddi.eston  and  Glediiii.i.’s 
patent,  whatever  may  be  its  merits  practically,  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  plate  which  does  tlie 
singeing,  the  fliiming  only  preparing  for  and  helping 
the  plate.  Tuumn’s  machine,  .according  to  a paper 
by  SciiUETZ  (/!«//.  dc  Midh.  37,  533),  was  tried  at 
Steinu-VCH-Koeciilin’s  at  AVesserling ; 1000  metres 
of  Cidieo  required,  in  one  trial,  1.331  litres  of  gas, 
and  in  another,  1480  litres.  In  a trial  near  Man- 
chester, 25,000  yards  of  c.alico  were  singed  in  seven 
hours,  with  a consumption  of  1330  cubic  feet  of  gas 
VOL.  I. 


— the  French  experiment  taking  somewhat  less  gas 
than  the  English.  At  Wesserling  the  opinion  was, 
thiit  there  was  not  much  difference  in  the  expense 
between  g.as  .and  plate  singeing;  but  that  is  a ques- 
tion depending  upon  the  reLative  prices  of  gas  .and 
fuel.  In  other  places  the  gas  cost  three  times  as 
much  as  the  plate.  In  the  plate-singeing,  the  wear- 
ing out  of  the  plates  is  a large  item  of  the  expense. 
There  is  a great  difference  in  copper  plates  : some 
wear  away  much  quicker  than  others.  One  plate 
that  I noted  singed  2.400,000  yards  of  calico  before 
it  was  taken  out.  AVith  careless  firing  and  with 
sulphurous  coal  plates  are  soon  worn  out.  One 
pound  of  coal  can  singe  from  80  to  120  yards  of 
calico  of  narrow  width. 

General  Itemarkxu/mn  Singeiny. — AA^hichever  method 
of  singeing  be  adopted,  there  are  some  genenil  points 
to  be  attended  to.  While  endeavouring  to  get  as 
perfect  a singe  as  possible,  it  is  evident  the  cloth 
must  not  be  burned  or  over-singed.  Double  edges 
are  liable  to  be  burned,  on  account,  probably,  of 
being  pressed  closer  to  the  plate  than  the  body  of 
the  cloth.  If  the  plate  is  much  worn  in  the  middle, 
the  two  edges  of  the  cloth  are  liable  to  be  injured ; 
and  if  the  plate  becomes  much  thinner  in  one  p.art 
than  another,  that  part  will  be  much  hotter  than  the 
rest.  Fire  must  be  carefully  guarded  against. 
Ends  of  threads,  and  knots  from  defective  weaving, 
and  ends  of  the  sewing  thread,  are  particularly 
liable  to  carry  over  sparks  ; and  in  dry  singeing,  as 
for  back  greys,  some  contrivance  must  be  adopted 
to  extinguish  them.  The  best  plan  is  to  pass  the 
goods  through  a box  where  a good  jet  of  steam  from 
a perforated  pipe  jiKays  against  the  whole  width  of 
the  piece,  and  keeps  the  box  full  of  steam,  .and  con- 
sequently cools  down  the  piece  ; and  by  excluding 
atmospheric  air,  generally  extinguishes  all  sparks. 
To  secure  this  a strong  current  of  steam  is  required: 
a feeble,  low  pressure  is  of  little  use.  After  making 
all  allowances  for  the  possibility  of  sparks,  there  are 
cases  of  goods  firing  which  seem  due  to  spontaneous 
combustion.  If  a spark  is  unextiuguished,  and 
carried  over  with  hot  cloth,  it  will  cause  fire  in  a 
few  minutes ; but  there  are  cases  where  the  fire 
has  not  developed  itself  until  some  hours  after  the 
goods  were  laid  down.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
some  spot  of  grease  or  flour  size,  or  other  foreign 
matter  on  the  clotli,  is  the  origin  of  such  a fire  with- 
out any  actu.al  sparks  being  there.  It  should  always 
be  remembered  that  the  calico  after  singeing  is  very 
hot  and  dry,  and  therefore  liable  to  take  fire  from 
the  smallest  sparks.  If  there  is  a good  ventilation 
in  the  singeing  stove,  and  a hood  to  carry  off  the 
fumes  and  sparks,  little  danger  can  arise  from 
floating  sp.arks ; but  no  one  can  be  too  careful  of 
the  very  inflammable  fluffy  matter  which  collects 
about  the  brickwork,  and  some  of  which  is  occasion- 
ally carried  on  to  the  piece.  In  fact,  dry-singed 
goods  c.annot  be  considered  safe  until  they  .are  cool ; 
and  wherever  it  is  possible  should  be  cooled  by 
running  over  a series  of  rollers,  or  by  being  pulled 
over  a mil. 

Goods  which  go  straight  on  to  the  bleachhouse 
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are  efficiently  protected  from  fire  by  being  made  to 
pass  through  a trough  of  water,  and  between  rollers 
which  are  lapped  with  some  stuff  which  is  kept  satu- 
rated with  water. 

Good  printer’s  cloth  is  now  woven  with  very  little 
size  in  it;  but  not  very  long  ago  managers  Avere 
liable  to  be  troubled  with  cloth  containing  20  or  30 
per  cent,  of  -flour  size,  and  this  is  a great  hindrance 
to  singeing.  It  cakes  upon  the  plate  and  cakes  upon 
the  cloth,  and  causes  many  stoppages  and  inconveni- 
ence, and  in  fact  cannot  be  properly  singed.  In 
passing  judgment  upon  the  singeing,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  some  kinds  of  cloth  have  much 
more  face  on  than  others  (a  printers  cloth  ought  to 
have  no  face  on),  and  are  much  more  difficult  to  singe 
clean,  and  that  cloth  from  low,  short-stapled  cottons, 
even  if  it  be  well  singed,  seems  nearly  as  bad  as  ever 
after  bleaching.  This  remark  leads  naturally  to  the 
question  of  why  not  singe  after  bleaching,  instead 
of  before  ? For  the  calico  is  knocked  about  a good 
deal  in  the  process  of  bleaching,  and  many  ends 
of  hairs  are  loosened  by  the  necessary  movements 
of  the  cloth,  undoing,  as  it  were,  what  the  singeing 
had  done  for  it.  The  only  reason  is  the  discolor- 
ation of  the  white  which  would  take  place  by  the 
carbonaceous  particles  of  the  charred  hairs  adhering 
to  the  fabric ; and  though  this  discoloration  is  of 
a mere  physical  or  mechanical  pigment,  it  cannot 
be  removed  except  by  vigorous  treatments,  which 
would  again  leave  the  cloth  as  bad  as  before,  or  nearly 
so.  But  practically  it  is  not  unusual  to  singe  after 
bleaching  for  particular  styles  where  a slight  dis- 
coloration of  surface  is  of  no  consequence,  as  in  dyed 
and  soaped  styles ; or  sometimes  as  in  heavy  dark 
blotches,  the  goods  are  singed  after  dyeing  even, 
to  remove  the  white  hairs  which,  if  left  on,  make 
this  style  so  unsightly.  But  this  after-singeing  is 
additional  to  the  first  singeing,  and  should  be  done 
with  gas  or  coke  flame,  so  as  to  reduce  the  discolor- 
ation of  the  white  to  a minimum  amount. 

Bleaching  for  Calico  Printing. — The  next  step 
after  singeing  is  bleaching.  This  word  means  whit- 
ening, but  in  calico  printing  it  has  a wider  signifi- 
cation ; it  means  a thorough  cleaning  and  purifying 
of  the  cloth  from  extraneous  matters.  It  is  an  oper- 
ation of  the  utmost  importance : for  with  a well 
and  soundly  bleached  cloth  to  work  upon,  all  styles 
of  printing  may  be  attempted  with  hope  of  success; 
but  against  bad  bleaching  it  is  vain  to  contend.  The 
best  skill  and  the  best  materials  are  thrown  away 
upon  badly  bleached  cloth,  and  irregulanty  and 
inferiority  wall  pervade  every  result.  It  is  therefore 
a subject  which  demands  all  the  attention  and  con- 
sideration wdiich  can  be  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  bleaching  arrangement  which  is  now  almost 
exclusively  employed  is  calleil  “ the  continuous  pro- 
cess ; ” the  whole  number  of  pieces  of  calico  to  be 
treated  are  sewn  end  to  end^  forming  one  or  two 
unbroken  lengths  of  cloth,  which  may  extend  from 
fifteen  to  forty  miles,  according  to  the  quality  and 
width  of  the  calico  and  capacity  of  the  kiers  or 
boiling  vessels.  The  ends  of  the  pieces  are  not 
unsewn  until  the  bleaching  operations  are  quite 


finished,  and  this  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the  term 
continuous,  for  in  practice  the  operations  are  inter- 
mittent, and  the  cloth  is  laid  down  and  taken  up 
many  times  in  the  course  of  the  bleaching.  The 
number  and  purposes  of  such  movings  of  this  long 
riband  of  calico  are  here  shown  in  tabular  arrange- 
ment, and  each  one  may  be  considered  as  a distinct 
step  in  the  bleaching,  and  naturally  subdividing  the 
subject  into  so  many  heads. 

1.  Wetting  out  and  steeping  of  the  calico  in  water. 

2.  First  washing. 

3.  Liming  and  heiling  with  lime. 

4.  Washing  out  of  the  lime. 

5.  Souring  or  acid  treatment  after  lime. 

6.  Wasliing  out  of  the  acid. 

7.  Boiling  with  soda  ash  and  rosin. 

8.  Washing  out  of  the  soda-ash. 

9.  Treating  with  hleachitig  liquor  or  chloride  of  lime. 

10.  Souring  after  chloride  of  lime. 

11.  Final  washing  and  drying. 

Wetting  ovt,  Steeping,  lint  Steep. — ^Tlte  first  opera- 
tion is  to  impregnate  the  goods  thoroughly  with 
Avater.  This  is  usually  done  in  conjunction  Avith  the 
singeing,  and  has  for  its  chief  object  the  softening 
and  loosening  of  the  starchy  matters  contained  in 
the  calico.  Ordinary  grey  calico  repels  liquids  so 
strongly,  that  a bit  may  be  dipped  in  water  and 
removed  almost  Avithout  being  wetted.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  if  calico  singed  on  one  side  is  passed 
quickly  through  water,  the  singed  side  takes  the 
water  pretty  Avell,  AA’hile  the  other  side  is  scarcely 
moistened.  A second  object  in  washing  out  is  to 
prevent  this  temporary  impermeability  from  pro- 
ducing irregularity  in  the  liming,  Avhich  would  cer- 
tainly take  place  if  the  grey  cloth  Avas  passed  into  it 
Avithout  previous  treatment.  The  older  bleachers 
attached  much  importance  to  the  steeping  of  the 
calico,  which  from  the  fermentation,  or  one  might 
say  putrefaction,  Avhich  was  set  up  in  the  mass,  Av.as 
generally  called  the  rot  steep.  They  believed  that 
good  results  could  not  be  obtained  if  the  pieces  were 
moved  before  a pretty  active  fermentation  had  taken 
place,  and  to  insure  this  bran  and  other  easily  fer- 
mentiscible  bodies  were  mixed  Avith  the  water  to 
promote  the  desired  action. 

They  Avere  probably  right  in  their  time,  for  they 
had  to  deal  Avith  a printer's  cloth  of  a veiy  different 
kind  to  that  now  supplied,  and  they  had  not  the 
means  of  giAung  the  effective  subsequent  treatments 
Avhich  were  afterwards  discovered.  The  displace- 
ment of  hand-loom  cloth,  Avith  all  its  abominations  of 
domestic  sizing,  by  the  clean  r power-loom  calico, 
and  the  gradual  simplification  of  the  sizing  of  this 
latter,  combined  Avith  a more  rapid  transfer  from  the 
loom  to  the  bleachhouse,  have  done  much  towards 
making  bleaching  easier  and  more  certain  than  it 
Avas  formerly. 

At  the  present  time  an  enlightened  bleacher  at- 
taches no  importance  to  fermentation,  except  to 
carefully  avoid  too  much  heating  of  the  wetted 
cloth  when  circumstances  have  compelled  him  to 
leave  it  in  a heap  longer  than  necessary,  and  if  it 
becomes  heated,  to  cool  it  doAvn  either  by  moving  it 
or  by  application  of  cold  water.  Grey  calico,  but 
slightly  Avetted,  may  become  much  injured  from 
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heating;  if  entirely  submerged  in  water  there  is 
little  or  no  fear  of  its  beeoining  heated  to  a dangerous 
point.  While  there  is  an  undoubted  advantage  in 
leaving  the  cloth  several  hours  in  steep,  there  is  no 
absolute  necessity  for  it ; and  if  the  routine  of  opera- 
tions require  it,  the  thoroughly  wetted  cloth  may  be 
at  once  passed  on  to  the  washing  machine.  Since 
it  was  discovered  that  diastiise,  which  exists  in  a 
decoction  of  malt,  had  the  property  of  rapidly  trans- 
forming starch  into  soluble  gum-like  compounds,  it 
hiis  been  proposed  to  use  it  in  the  steeping  water; 
but  even  if  effective,  it  is  expensive  and  unnecessary. 

Fir^t  WaMng. — The  object  of  this  washing  is  to 
remove  whatever  is  soluble  in  water,  or  can  be  de- 
tached by  agitation  in  it  These  matters  are  maiidy 
the  weavers  size  or  a portion  of  it,  and  the  salts 
which  may  have  been  added  to  it,  as  acetate  of  lead, 
sulphate  of  copper,  with  glycerine,  and  probably 
soap,  and  the  soluble  saline  constituents  of  the  cot- 
ton proper,  which  are  very  small  in  amount.  The 
washing  is  not  pushed  far,  for  no  practical  time  or 
quantity  of  cold  water  would  remove  all  these  mat- 
ters; the  bleacher  is  content  just  to  take  off  what 
comes  away  easily,  and  what  might  form  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  liming.  Whatever  washing  machine  may 
be  employed,  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  cloth  a good 
squeeze  as  it  leaves  it,  so  that  as  little  water  as  pos- 
sible may  remain  in;  for  well  squeezed  cloth,  or  if 
squeezing  is  not  practicable,  well  drained  cloth,  is 
easier  to  lime  than  very  wet  cloth. 

Application  of  the  Lime  to  the  Cloth. — Lime  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  water.  The  milky  fluid  called  milk  of 
lime  consists  of  particles  of  hydrate  of  lime 
meclianically  suspended  in  lime  water.  If  the  milk 
of  lime  is  left  at  rest,  these  particles  soon  subside 
and  leave  a clear  liquid,  which  contains  but  a small 
quantity  of  lime — not  more  than  one  part  in  weight 
to  7U0  parts  of  water : a fluid  far  too  weak  for 
bleaching  jnirposes.  That  a sufficient  quantity  of 
lime  may  be  applied  to  the  cloth,  it  has  to  be  used 
in  the  milky  state,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is 
applied  with  tolerable  uniformity  to  the  mass  of 
cloth  to  be  bleached.  Formerly  the  lime  was  thrown 
on  the  cloth  as  it  was  deposited  in  the  boiling  kier 
by  buckets  or  scoops,  or  run  in  by  a spout.  An 
improvement  was  to  play  tlie  milk  of  lime  upon  the 
cloth  with  a hose  pipe  and  nozzle ; but  these  plans 
were  defective,  on  account  of  the  irregular  and 
unequal  distribution  of  the  lime  : some  parts  got  an 
excess  and  some  too  little.  A uniform  impregnation 
is  efvsily  obtained  by  means  of  the  modem  liming 
machine,  the  cloth  passing  tlirougli  a box  or  cistern 
of  milk  of  lime  on  its  way  to  the  kiers,  and  the  ex- 
cess being  squeezed  out  by  pressure-rollers.  It  is 
well  to  have  the  lime  slacked  some  time  before  it  is  j 
wanted,  to  insure  the  perfect  absorption  of  the  ! 
water  by  the  lime,  and  the  absence  of  any  bits  of  ; 
uuslaeked  lime.  Lime  slacked  to  the  consistence  of 
a jmste  that  can  be  taken  up  with  a spade  will  | 
keej)  good  for  a long  time,  if  it  is  in  pits  where  it 
will  not  dry,  and  is  not  much  expo.sed  to  t!ie  air.  In 
this  state  it  is  well  adapted  for  bleaching.  But  it 
is  not  always  convenient  to  connect  such  places  with 


a bleachhouse ; and  lime  will  not  run  through 
small  pipes,  nor  can  it  be  pumped  satisfactorily ; 
therefore  the  slacking  is  generally  done  in  the  bleach- 
house  or  close  to  it,  so  that  the  milk  of  lime  can 
run  to  the  liming  machine  through  a spout  or 
culvert  by  its  own  gi-avity.  But  still  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  here  in  having  a reserve,  so  that  the 
lime  for  a boiling  should  be  slacked  at  least  twelve 
hours  before  it  is  wanted. 

During  the  liming  the  milk  of  lime  must  be  kept 
in  constant  agitation,  or  its  strength  will  vary  very 
materially.  This  can  be  done  by  hand,  or  prefer- 
ably by  a mechanical  stirrer.  If  the  lime  is  of  a 
quality  that  slacks  well — that  is,  fine  and  soft — it 
may  be  nearly  all  used  up,  except  the  stones  and 
unburnt  pieces ; but  there  are  some  kinds  of  lime 
which  give  a large  portion  of  a heavy,  granular 
hydrate,  causing  much  waste ; for  it  is  no  use 
stirring  the  lime  so  violently  as  to  bring  up  these 
heavy  particles : they  either  settle  in  the  trough  or 
at  the  bottom  of  the  liming  box,  and  do  not  get  on 
the  cloth  at  all,  or  if  the  cloth  takes  them  up,  it  is 
in  an  irregular  manner.  A good  milk  of  lime  has  a 
translucent  appearance  in  thin  layers  by  reflected 
light,  as,  for  example,  when  seen  running  down  a 
trough  into  the  machine.  An  opaque,  starchy- 
looking  milk  of  lime  is  to  be  feared  as  weak  and 
inactive. 

The  length  of  time  which  the  cloth  is  in  contact 
with  the  milk  of  lime  in  the  machine  must  depend 
on  circumstances.  A great  deal  of  bad  bleaching 
has  been  owing  to  insufficient  liming,  from  want  of 
time  in  the  lime.  At  first  it  was  thouglit  that 
simply  going  down  into  a box  about  3 feet  deep,  up 
again,  and  through  the  squeezers,  was  sufficient; 
then  an  additional  box,  with  three  or  four  rollers, 
was  put  before  the  .‘■queezers  ; but  experience  has 
shown  that  cloth  of  average  quality  does  not  get 
lime  enough  unless  it  has  two  or  three  nips  at  least, 
and  as  many  passages  through  the  box,  before  the 
last  squeeze.  In  fact,  the  cloth  cannot  be  too  long 
in  the  milk  of  lime  ; and  if  the  bleacher  can  spare  a 
washing  machine  for  liming,  his  work  will  be  all  the 
better ; for  it  must  be  considered  that  the  cloth 
going  into  the  lime  is  saturated  with  water.  It  has 
no  desire  to  take  up  any  more ; and  all  that  can  be 
expected  is  tliat  the  milk  of  lime  will  displace  a 
portion  of  the  water  already  in  the  piece,  and  take 
its  place.  This  cannot  be  done  instantly,  and  can- 
not be  well  done  in  any  time  that  can  practically 
be  allowed  without  the  assistance  of  two  or  three 
squeezes  of  the  cloth. 

Amount  of  Lime  to  he  Used. — Lime  was  at  first 
used  with  gre.at  timidity  by  bleachers,  at  tempera- 
tures far  below  boiling,  and  the  proportion  to  the 
cloth  relatively  very  small.  AVe  find  indicated  in 
earlier  recijies,  1 lb.  of  lime  to  150  of  cloth,  then 
1 to  50,  and  later,  1 lb.  to  35  of  cloth  ; increiis- 
ing  up  to  1 lb.  of  lime  to  15  of  cloth,  which  is 
jicrhaps  the  largest  proportion  which  can  be  profit- 
ably employed.  Bleachers  differ  so  much  in  their 
practice  in  this  respect,  that  there  cannot  be  said  to 
be  any  precise  rule  ; but  as  lime  is  cheap,  and  an 
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excess  is  not  injurious,  there  are  no  inducements  to 
keep  to  a minimum  quantity.  Whatever  be  the 
quantity  of  lime  i mployed  for  a boiling — suppose 
600  lbs.  for  10  000  lbs.  of  cloth — it  is  clear  that  to 
insure  success  it  must  be  as  evenly  as  possible 
divided  amongst  the  cloth.  This  is  secured  by 
keeping  the  milk  of  lime  in  a box  at  a regulated 
strength.  For  practical  purposes,  the  indications  of 
the  hydrometer  are  sufficiently  close  when  observed 
with  some  degree  of  skill.  Although  this  instru- 
ment is  only  intended  for  showing  the  specific 
gravity  of  actual  solutions,  it  can  be  profitably  em- 
ployed in  several  cases  of  mixtures  of  suspended 
matters ; but  the  result  must  be  read  off  quickly, 
before  the  insoluble  matters  settle  down.  Though 
the  distribution  of  the  lime  over  the  cloth  can  be 
regulated  from  the  box,  the  only  proper  way  of 
testing  the  strength  of  lime  that  is  going  into  the 
kier  is  by  wringing  the  fluid  out  of  the  cloth  as  this 
latter  is  being  deposited  in  the  kier. 

The  use  of  dilute  acids  will  be  found  safer  as  a 
method  of  testing  and  controlling  the  milk  of  lime 
than  the  hydrometer — commercial  muriatic  acid 
reduced  to  say  two  degi'ees  of  Twaddle,  and  strongly 
tinged  with  litmus ; logwood  or  cochineal  answers 
very  well.  A stock  of  this  should  be  kept,  and  all 
that  is  required  is  a phial  marked  with  a file,  at  say 
half  or  quarter  oz.  distances  from  the  bottf>m.  Some 
of  the  lime  liquor  either  from  the  box,  or  wrung  out 
of  the  piece  after  leaving  the  box,  is  caught  in  the 
phial,  and  a given  mark  is  reached ; then  the  dilute 
acid  is  added  by  degrees,  with  shaking  until  the 
colour  shows  that  the  lime  is  neutralized,  and  the 
quantity  required  will  indicate  the  strength  of  the 
lime.  The  absolute  strength  of  the  acid  is  not  import- 
ant ; what  the  bleacher  requires  to  know  is,  whether 
the  cloth  is  getting  regularly  limed  or  not  with  the 
proportion  of  lime  which  experience  has  shown  him 
to  be  the  best.  In  a given  case,  the  milk  of  lime  in 
the  box  was  at  b°  Twaddle,  and  it  required  rather 
less  than  2 oz.  of  the  muriatic  acid  at  2°  to  neutralize 
1 oz.  of  it ; the  liquor  wrung  out  of  the  cloth  as  it 
was  going  into  the  kiers  marked  about  2°  Twaddle, 
and  3 oz.  of  it  were  neutralized  by  2 oz.  of  the  acid. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  it  requires  some  care  to 
keej)  up  this  or  any  other  ratio  between  the  liquor  in 
the  box,  and  the  liquor  actually  carried  away  by  the 
cloth,  for  it  is  liable  to  vary  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ent quantities  of  water  carried  into  the  box  by 
the  wet  cloth,  and  by  the  amount  of  set  upon  the 
pressure  rollers.  For  the  latter  half  of  a boiling 
the  lime  in  the  box  must  be  stronger  than  for  the 
first  half ; and  all  through  the  squeezer  rollers  must 
be  set  so  as  to  allow  the  cloth  to  come  through 
tolerably  full  of  liquor,  and  so  wet  that  a slight 
wringing  causes  it  to  yield  the  limy  liquid  in  abun- 
dance, but  not  so  wet  as  to  cause  the  draw  winces 
to  splash  it  about  the  bleachhouse. 

IJoiliiifi  u-ith  the  Lime. — The  cloth  thus  uniformly 
impregnated  with  milk  of  lime  is  led  directly  from 
the  liming  machine  into  the  boiling  vessels,  commonly 
called  kiers.  Great  care  is  token  to  arrange  and  p.ack 
the  cloth  with  regularity;  boys  lay  the  long  riband 

of  calico  at  the  bottom  of  the  kier,  by  means  of 
sticks,  and  tread  down  the  cloth  with  their  feet  unt.l 
the  kier  is  filled,  and  it  is  then  run  up  full  with  water. 
The  next  s'ep  varies  according  to  the  kind  of  kier  in 
use  ; but  whichever  of  the  many  systems  of  boiling 
described  further  on  may  be  employed,  the  object 
is  to  submit  every  portion  of  the  cloth  to  a long-con- 
tinued boiling  heat.  The  time  of  heating  varies  from 
nine  to  eighteen  hours,  and  even  longer,  according 
to  the  construction  of  the  kier,  the  pressure  capable 
of  being  applied,  and  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  cloth  operated  upon.  If  the  boiling  in  lime  has 
been  successfully  carried  out,  a sufficient  amount 
of  lime  used,  and  well  distributed  over  the  cloth,  the 
heating  sufficient  and  regular,  and  the  cloth  well  laid 
down  in  the  kier,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
bleaching  has  been  overcome ; the  cloth,  to  use 
a bleacher’s  phrase,  has  been  well  bottomed,  and  the 
subsequent  operations  rendered  easy  and  certain. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  from  neglect  of  any  of  these 
conditions  of  success,  the  lime  boil  has  not  been 
effective,  the  after  processes  cannot  correct  the  error, 
and  if  the  cloth  goes  on  it  will  turn  out  bad.  If  it  is 
known  that  something  has  interfered  to  prevent  full 
justice  from  being  done  to  the  boil,  it  is  better 
to  lime  and  boil  over  again  than  to  try  anything  else. 

When  the  boiling  is  completed,  it  is  usual  to  run 
the  hot  liquid  off,  and  fill  up  the  kier  with  cold  water, 
for  it  is  thought  that  injury  may  result  to  the  cloth 
if  left  in  contact  with  the  heated  kier  and  the  lime 
liquor.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  well  to  cool 
the  pieces,  and  then  they  may  be  safely  left  until 
it  is  convenient  to  wash  them,  for  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  is  any  danger  of  iron  rust  from  the  lime 
kier ; however,  the  bleacher  will  get  them  washed  as 
soon  as  he  can,  so  as  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

Washing  after  Liming. — The  pieces  are  passed 
through  an  ordinary  washing  machine  to  remove  the 
excess  of  lime  and  other  removable  matters;  the 
cloth  may  be  considered  sufficiently  washed  when  the 
water  wrung  from  it  is  clear,  or  it  may  be  testeil  more 
exactly  by  red  litmus  paper,  which  changes  to  blue 
on  contact  with  lime. 

Sourutg  after  Lime. — The  next  step  is  to  treat  the 
cloth  with  a dilute  acid.  The  term  “sour”  for 
weak  acids,  and  “souring”  for  the  process  of  treat- 
ing cloth  with  these  acids,  come  to  us  from  the  old 
linen  bleaching  process,  in  which  the  linen  was 
steeped  for  four  or  five  days  in  the  sour  fluids 
resulting  from  fermentation  of  bran  or  rye  meal,  or 
from  sour  milk,  or  what  was  thought  best  of  all, 
butter  milk.  Dr.  Home,  who  paid  much  attention 
to  linen  bleaching  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
has  many  curious  particulars  about  the  souring  pro- 
cess, which  he  considered  was  principally  called  for 
to  remove  earths,  into  which  a portion  of  the  alkali 
was  changed  by  continual  waterings  and  dryings  of 
the  cloth.  Though  wrong  in  this  point,  he  had  the 
sagacity  to  observe  that  the  mineral  acids,  especially 
sulphuric,  were  quite  as  effective  and  much  cheaper 
and  cleaner  tlian  the  sour  vegetable  and  animal 
liquids  then  in  use.  He  used  “ oil  of  vitriol  in  the 
proportion  of  half  an  ounce,  or  at  most  three 
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quarters,”  to  a frallon  of  water,  and  found  the  cloth 
was  better  with  four  hours’  treatment  of  these  sours 
than  with  five  days  of  the  old  sours ; he  proved  also 
satisfactorily  that  vitriol  sours,  properly  used,  had  no 
injurious  action  upon  linen ; and  from  this  time, 
and  from  his  recommendations,  may  be  dated  the 
displacement  of  the  old  sours.  The  sours  now  used 
are  made  by  mixing  either  sulphuric  acid  or  muri- 
atic acid  with  water,  and  they  are  applied  to  the 
cloth  at  a strength  of  from  1°  to  2°  of  Twaddle’s 
hydrometer.  As  the  strong  acids  are  destructive  to 
the  cloth,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  mixture  is 
properly  made  ; and  though  it  may  seem  superfluous 
to  say  that  the  strong  acid  and  water  should  be  well 
stirred  together  in  the  mixing  cistern,  yet  serious 
damage  has  been  known  to  arise  from  a neglect  of 
th.is  simple  operation. 

'Die  mixed  acid  and  water,  at  a strength  double 
or  treble  of  that  required  for  actual  application,  may 
be  kept  in  stone  or  lead-lined  cisterns,  from  which 
leaden  pipes  with  gutta-percha  stop-cocks  communi- 
cate with  the  souring  box  or  souring  cisterns.  The 
most  modern  method  of  souring  is  by  running  the 
cloth  through  a machine  similar  to  the  liming 
machine.  The  pieces  pass  four  or  six  times  into 
and  out  of  the  sours,  then  between  compressing 
rollers,  and  are  then  piled  upon  a stillage  or  laid 
down  in  a box  for  three  or  four  hours.  The  older 
plan  was  to  steep  the  cloth  in  the  sours  in  stone 
cisterns,  and  by  a pump  bring  up  the  liquid  from 
the  bottom  and  distribute  it  over  the  pieces.  This 
system  was  perfectly  effective  if  the  cloth  was  well 
packed,  so  that  none  of  it  escaped  the  action  of  the 
acid ; and  the  sours  could  be  used  for  several  suc- 
cessive lots  of  cloth  by  strengthening  up  until  they 
got  too  dirty  to  be  used.  The  souring  machine  is, 
however,  an  improvement,  for  the  cloth  is  sure  to  be 
uniformly  soured  if  the  strength  in  the  box  is  kept 
up.  There  may  be  a failure  in  this  point  if  the 
hydrometer  alone  is  trusted  to,  because  a good  deal 
of  lime  and  other  matters  come  off  the  cloth,  and 
the  liquid  may  mark  3°  or  4°  when  there  is  not  half 
a degree  of  effective  acid  in  it.  A solution  of  caustic 
soda  tinted  with  litmus  or  cochineal  may  be  advan- 
tageously employed  to  control  the  strength  of  the 
acid.  Caustic  soda,  about  or  rather  less  than  3°  Tw., 
will  neutralize  an  equal  bulk  of  sulphuric  acid  sours 
at  about  2°  Tw.  A stock  of  this  may  be  kept  in  the 
bleachhouse,  and  a small  narrow  phial,  marked 
with  a file  at  a capacity  of  1 oz.  from  the  bottom, 
and  higher  up  at  another  ounce,  is  all  the  app.aratus 
required.  To  test  the  sours  the  bleacher  fills  up  to 
the  1 oz.  mark  with  the  sours,  and  then  adds  the 
coloured  soda  until  the  colour  ceases  to  be  changed. 
Of  Course  the  more  soda  it  takes  the  stronger  the 
sours,  and  the  less  the  weaker.  A skilful  bleacher 
will  run  his  sours  rather  stronger  for  the  last  half  of 
a batch,  both  because  the  cloth  is  wetter  as  it  enters 
the  sours,  it  loses  some  sours  by  draining  in  the  heap, 
while  the  lower  part  of  the  soured  heap  gets  the 
drain  ngs,  and  also  because  it  has  the  least  time  in 
the  sour.  Of  the  two  acids  used  for  sours  there  is 
no  doubt  that  muriatic  acid  is  preferable  in  a 

chemical  point  of  view ; the  compound  it  forms 
with  lime  is  extremely  soluble,  and  it  has  for  the 
same  strength  a keener  action  upon  insoluble  oxides, 
such  as  iron  and  copper,  than  any  other  acid.  Sul- 
phuric acid  is,  however,  generally  used  for  econo- 
mical reasons,  and  it  does  not  in  practice  present 
the  disadvantages  which  from  theoretical  grounds 
might  be  predicated.  The  amount  of  sulphate  of 
lime  formed  on  the  cloth  is  not  considerable ; and 
though  it  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  it 
has  nearly  no  attraction  for  the  fibre,  and  is  easily 
washed  off.  Souring  after  lime  is  not  to  be  looked 
uj)on  as  of  absolute  necessity,  but  all  bleachers  are 
agreed  that  it  is  a very  useful  step,  and  contributes 
powerfully  to  the  regularity  of  the  process.  If  it  is 
omitted  a great  deal  of  dirty  stuff  goes  into  the  next 
boil ; this  could  be  in  great  part  removed  by  extra 
washing  instead  of  souring,  but  the  cost  of  acid  is 
so  trifling,  and  the  additional  security  so  great,  that 
a departure  from  this  process  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended either  on  grounds  of  economy  or  despatch. 

Washing  after  Souring. — This  is  performed  in  the 
ordinary  machine,  and  is  simply  to  remove  the  acid 
and  all  otlier  matters  rendered  soluble  or  non- 
adherent  by  its  action.  Of  course  no  sours  should 
be  left  in  the  cloth,  as  they  would  neutralize  the 
alkali  in  the  following  boil,  precipitate  rosin  upon 
the  cloth,  and  give  rise  to  iron  stains  by  contact 
with  the  kier  sides  before  the  alkali  was  run  in  ; and 
some  of  these  effects  are  liable  to  take  place  if  even 
a very  small  quantity,  inappreciable  to  the  taste, 
remains  in  the  calico.  The  cloth  should  be  tested 
with  blue  litmus  paper. 

Boiling  with  Soda-ash  and  Rosin. — The  quantity  of 
soda-ash  to  be  employed  will  vary,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  water  and  the  kind  of  cloth,  from  1 
to  3 per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  calico — 3 cwts.  to 
10,000  lbs.  of  cloth  being  about  the  maximum  pro- 
portion. There  are  two  ways  of  applying  the  rosin ; 
the  first,  to  dissolve  the  criule  rosin  in  the  soda-ash 
just  before  using;  and  the  second,  to  dissolve  in  the 
solution  of  soda-ash  a previously  prepared  rosin 
soap.  If  the  bleacher  uses  crude  rosin  the  proceed- 
ing is  as  follows : — The  requisite  quantity  of  soda- 
ash  is  dissolved  in  an  iron  cistern,  which  is  provided 
with  a steam-pipe,  and  which  should  be  placed  so 
high  above  the  kiers  that  the  contents  can  be  run 
into  them  by  gravitation.  The  liquid  is  heated  to 
boiling,  and  the  scum  which  rises  to  the  top,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  earthy  salts ' of  the  water,  is 
removed,  and  the  rosin,  broken  up,  is  added.  The 
boiling  is  continued  with  stirring  until  the  rosin  has 
been  completely  dissolved  and  no  particle  is  visible; 
this  requires  several  hours ; if  necessary,  the  liquid 
is  skimmed  again  to  remove  insoluble  matters,  which 
if  carried  on  to  the  cloth  might  give  rise  to  stains. 
The  quantity  of  rosin  used  may  amount  to  one 
half  the  weight  of  the  soda-ash,  and  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  exceed  that  proportion,  though  any  quantity 
less  nuiy  be  used. 

If  prepiired  rosin  or  rosin  soap  be  employed,  the 
required  quantity  is  simply  mixed  with  the  warm 
solution  of  soda-ash,  and  dissolved  by  heating  and 
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stirring,  which  take  very  little  time.  In  this  case 
the  proportion  of  soda- ash  is  reduced  by  the  amount 
represented  by  the  alkali  in  the  rosin  soap.  When 
the  solution  of  rosin  and  alkali  is  prepared  it  is  run 
upon  the  cloth,  which  has  been  previously  closely 
packed  in  the  kier,  and  the  boiling  is  proceeded  with 
and  carried  on  for  from  eight  to  sixteen  hours, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  cloth  or  kind  of  kier 
used.  When  the  boiling  is  terminated,  the  spent 
liquid  is  run  off  and  the  cloth  washed  as  soon  as 
possible  to  avoid  iron  stains,  which  are  readily 
formed  if  the  cloth  in  this  state  lies  for  a length  of 
time  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  kier.  If  the 
cloth  cannot  be  taken  out  and  washed  within  a 
reasonably  short  time,  it  is  well  to  leave  the  liquor 
in  it,  and  not  run  off  until  shortly  before  it  can  be 
moved.  The  conditions  necessary  for  success  in 
this  part  of  the  bleaching  process  are  sufficiency  of 
alkali,  and,  of  course,  a proper  boiling. 

Washing  out  of  the  Soda-ash.  — A single  passage 
through  the  washing  machine  should  be  sufficient  to 
remove  all  soluble  matters;  it  is  important,  however, 
that  the  cloth  should  be  well  washed,  and  free  from 
rosin  especially ; for  the  after  processes  will  have  no 
power  to  remove  it,  but  rather  tend  to  fix  it. 

Treatment  with  Chloride  o f Lime  or  Bleaching  TJqnor. 
— Dry  bleaching  powder  is  best  dissolved  by  first 
making  a thick  cream  of  it  with  lukewarm  water,  and 
beating  it  well  together  to  secure  its  uniform  wetting ; 
for  it  is  rather  repellent  of  water,  and  if  not  well 
mixed  at  first,  small  balls  form,  which  are  dry  in  the 
interior,  and  interfere  with  the  settling  and  clearing 
of  the  solution.  (There  is  a machine  for  mixing  in 
use  upon  the  Continent).  It  may  be  made  to  mark 
from  6°  to  8°  of  Twaddle’s  hydrometer,  and  should 
form  a clear  limpid  solution,  which  generally  has  a 
sea-green  colour  in  deep  vessels.  Formerly  the 
goods  were  treated  with  the  bleaching  liquor  in  large 
stone  cisterns,  but  in  the  modern  continuous  system 
of  bleaching  it  is  applied  by  a machine  similar  to 
that  used  for  liming  and  souring.  The  chemicking 
machine,  as  it  is  usually  calle  1 in  Lancashire,  is  con- 
nected with  the  reservoir  of  bleaching  liquor  by 
leaden  pipes,  and  a sufficient  quantity  is  allowed  to 
run  in  and  mix  with  the  water  in  the  box  of  the 
machine,  and  the  strength  is  kept  up  by  a continuid 
addition  of  strong  liquor.  The  strengtli  of  the 
solution  in  the  box  will  vary  according  to  the  work 
from  to  1°  of  Twaddle’s  hydrometer,  and  what- 
ever strength  may  be  decided  upon  by  the  bleacher 
should  be  carefully  maintained  for  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  cloth,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  latter 
portion  of  a pile,  which  coming  into  the  machine 
wetter  than  the  earlier  portion,  and  remaining  less 
time  under  its  action,  requires  the  bleaching  liquor 
to  be  a shade  stronger.  The  hydrometer  is  not 
a trustworthy  guide  for  dilute  solutions ; practical 
men  are  often  guided  by  their  sense  of  taste,  but 
it  is  far  better  to  adopt  one  of  the  jilans  of  testing 
given  further  on,  which  may  be  trusted  to  give 
exact  results.  The  cloth  is  left  with  the  bleaching 
liquor  in  it  for  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  and  is 
tlieu  soured ; or  if  time  jiermits  it  is  washed  before 


souring,  by  which  the  unchanged  chloride  of  lime  is 
in  great  part  removed,  to  the  great  convenience  of 
the  hands  employed  in  souring. 

Souring  after  Chloride  of  Lime. — This  souring  is 
conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  souring  after 
lime ; but  as,  in  nearly  all  cases,  there  is  liberation 
of  chlorine  gas,  the  souring  machine  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a hopper  and  tube  to  carry  the  greater 
portion  of  it  away.  The  soured  goods  themselves 
will  sometimes  smell  so  strongly  as  to  seriously 
inconvenience  the  boys  engaged  in  laying  them 
down.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  such  a case, 
there  has  been  too  much  bleaching  liquor  used, 
probably  to  cover  a fault  in  one  of  tlie  boilings ; or 
else  the  cloth  has  not  lain  long  enough  in  the 
bleaching  liquor  before  souring.  This  last  souring 
is  important,  and  must  be  carefully  attended  to ; the 
strength  of  the  sours  must  be  kept  up.  so  that  no 
part  of  the  cloth  is  undersoured ; and  it  is  clear  that 
the  other  extreme  of  oversouring  must  be  carefully 
avoided,  or  there  will  be  difficulty  in  washing  the 
sours  out.  The  sours  both  in  the  box  of  the  souring 
machine,  and  as  they  are  expelled  by  wringing  the 
cloth,  should  be  tested  at  frequent  intervals  by  the 
alkaline  test  liquor.  A strength  of  1°  to  '1°  Twad- 
dle in  the  box,  and  of  1°  to  in  the  cloth,  is  about 
right  for  regular  printing  cloth.  The  cloth  is  left 
with  the  sours  in  for  not  less  than  an  hour,  ajid 
longer  if  Cf'nvenient. 

Final  Washing  out  of  Sou.r.s. — All  that  is  required 
in  this  washing  is  that  there  shall  not  remain  any 
trace  of  the  sours  in  the  cloth  ; and  the  bleacher 
ought  to  ascertain  from  time  to  time  that  this  is  the 
case  by  testing  the  cloth  with  blue  litmus  paper;  and 
if  there  is  the  least  uncertainty  about  it,  the  cloth 
should  be  rewashed.  AVith  a good  supply  of  water, 
and  ordinary  care  that  the  cloth  is  not  too  tight,  one 
passage  in  the  wasliing  machine  is  sufficient.  The 
calico  now  only  requires  squeezing  and  drying. 
The  squeezers  should  have  a water  box  fitted  up  in 
front,  say  3 feet  long,  and  furnished  with  rollers 
above  and  below,  so  that  the  cloth  may  have  the 
advantage  of  a final  rinse  before  it  goes  to  the 
drying  machine.  AVarm  water  is  sometimes  used 
in  this  box,  and  warm  condensed  water  has  been 
recommended  as  softening  the  cloth.  If  the  con- 
densed water  is  free  from  grease  and  iron,  no  doubt 
it  is  a good  thing ; but  experience  shows  it  to  be  a 
risky  refinement,  on  account  of  probable  impurities 
from  the  boiler  or  pipes.  . 

High  and  Low  Pressure  Bleaching  and  Working  of 
Kiers. — Although  there  are  sufficient  indications  that 
high  pressure,  or  the  employment  of  temperatures 
higher  than  could  be  obtained  by  boiling  in  open 
vessels,  was  aimed  at  and  actually  used  by  Chaptal 
and  others  in  the  last  century,  the  process  was  not 
put  into  a practical  form  until  about  twenty  years 
ago  by  Pendlebluiy  and  Baulow.  Up  to  that  time 
boiling  was  all  done  by  low  pressure  steam,  and  the 
kiers  were  either  quite  uncovered  or  only  lightly 
closed.  At  the  present  time  the  high  pressure  sys- 
tem is  preferred,  as  being  more  rapid  and  economi- 
cal, and  its  use  is  spreading ; but  there  are  still 
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many  and  important  works  where  the  low  pressure 
kiers  are  in  use,  and  where  the  souring  and  chloring 
are  performed  in  sunk  boxes  or  pits.  In  point  of 
quality  there  is  no  difference.  One  system  of  bleach- 
ing is  as  good  as  the  other ; and  the  low  pressure 
bleachers  express  their  belief  that  the  cloth  is  less 
harassed,  and  not  less  perfectly  bottomed,  by  their 
system  tlian  by  high  pressure.  The  frightful  acci- 
dents which  have  resulted  from  the  explosion  of 
high  pressure  kiers  had  the  effect  of  causing 
managers  for  a time  to  reduce  the  working  pressure 
from  50  lbs.  per  square  inch  to  30  or  35  lbs.  The 
writer  has  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  the  kiers 
must  not  be  worked  at  any  greater  pressure  than 
30  lbs.,  there  is  no  great  advantage  in  having  high 
pressure  arrangements.  At  50  lbs.  the  boilings  may 
be  effected  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  time,  or  even 
in  one-half  of  the  time,  necessary  for  low  pressure 
boiling,  and  this  chiefly  owing  to  the  greater  rapidity 
with  which  the  mass  of  cold  wet  calico  can  be 
heated  to  the  boiling  point  by  the  forcing  of  the  hot 
fluids  and  steam  through  it ; whereas 
in  the  low  pressure  kiers  the  steam  is 
turned  on  several  hours  before  the 
mere  gravitation  of  the  heated  liquid 
falling  from  the  throw- up  pipe  causes 
it  to  effectually  percolate  and  influence 
the  bulk  of  the  cloth. 

Fig.  2 shows  one  modification  of 
Pendlebuky’s  high  pressure  system ; 
the  cut  and  description  of  the  method 
of  working  are  taken  from  an  excellent 
paper  of  AL  Emile  Burnat,  in  the 
thirty-eighth  volume  of  the  Bulletin  de 
la  6ociete  Induntrielle  de  Mitdiouae,  which 
shows  the  method  of  working  at 
the  great  calico  printing  works  of 
Dollkls-Miegs.  The  cloth  kier.  e,  is 
about  13  feet  high  and  6^  feet  in 
diameter,  and  will  hold  about  8000 
lbs.  weight  of  calico.  The  liquor  kier, 

D,  is  about  8^  feet  high  and  about  4J 
feet  in  diameter,  and  holds  from  900 
to  1000  gals,  of  liquid.  The  cloth  is 
“ entered  ” and  the  man-holes  secured, 
and  it  was  the  custom  to  commence 
by  blowing  steam  through  the  cloth 
until  it  escaped  at  G.  This  took  twenty  minutes, 
and  the  pressure  on  the  upper  part  of  the  kier 
indicated  from  20  tq  30  lbs.  The  object  of  this 
blowing  through  was  to  heat  the  cloth  and  expel 
air ; but  it  has  led  to  frequent  accidents  in  tossing 
about  the  cloth,  and  it  is  now  usually  dispensed 
with.  The  liquor  kier,  D,  filled  with  w.ater  and  soda 
up  to  g,  is  now  heated  by  the  steam  from  a,  which 
passes  to  the  bottom  of  the  kier  through  the  pipe  h ; 
the  liquor  is  then  forced  into  tlie  cloth  by  shutting 
the  tap  A,  and  opening  the  t'.ijis  K and  B.  This  is  a 
departure  from  the  originid  method  of  working  which 
was  found  advantageous.  It  bikes  about  twenty 
minutes  to  pass  the  liquid  over  the  first  time,  and  then 
the  pressure  in  E will  be  found  about  52  lbs.,  and 
the  pressure  in  D about  60  lbs.  The  valve,  F,  is 


now  closed,  and  C and  B are  opened,  so  as  to  raise 
the  pressure  in  E somewhat  higher  than  in  D (it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  open  the  waste-pipe,  m,  to 
relieve  D,  but  not  usually).  When  this  is  accom- 
plished, B and  c are  shut,  and  A is  opened,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  put  E into  connection  with  D by 
means  of  the  pipe,  </c,  going  from  the  bottom  of  E. 
The  liquid  being  cooled  by  the  cloth  in  E,  enters  D 
slowly  at  first,  but  condensing,  the  steam  forms  a 
vacuum  which  speedily  draws  the  whole  liquid  con- 
tents of  E over.  The  liquor  is  again  heated  by 
steam  coming  through  a ; and  when  the  pressui-e  is 
up,  it  is  driven  over  into  E by  a repetition  of  the 
first  process,  and  so  on  until  the  cloth  gets  so  hot 
that  the  Lquor  coming  into  D does  not  form  any 


suitable  rarefaction ; and  then  the  tap  F is  not 
further  uf  ed,  but  the  whole  managed  by  the  three- 
way  tap,  a.  An  expert  workman  can  drive  the 
liquor  in  and  out  of  D.six  times  in  an  hour.  When 
the  boiling  has  been  sufficiently  protracted,  the  let- 
off  tap  G is  opened,  and  the  liquor  driven  out ; the 
man-hole  covers  removed,  and  the  cloth  taken  out 
as  soon  as  it  is  cool  enough  to  handle. 

Many  varieties  of  kiers  have  been  introduced,  but 
none  others  than  those  mentioned  have  been  largely 
used  in  practice.  Attempts,  more  or  less  successful, 
have  been  made  to  work  single  kiers  upon  a circu- 
lating principle ; some  by  naked  fire,  others  by 
allowing  a blow-off  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
kier,  and  others  by  employing  pumps.  Fig.  3 
shows  the  arrangement  of  one  of  the  latter  chisa 
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It  is  a kier  patented  by  M.  Scheurer-Rott,  of 
Thann.  It  requires  no  explanation  but  to  state  that 
the  liquor  is  heated  by  the  steam  from  fas  it  passes 
from  the  pump,  e,  by  means  of  h i,  to  the  top  of  the 
kier.  a is  the  water  gauge,  b a safety  valve, c a pres- 
sure gauge,  d the  pump  crank,  and  <j  the  let-off 
tap.  It  is  said  that  this  kier  works  well  with  soda, 
but  that  with  lime  the  top  pieces  become  tender. 

In  Barlow’s  kiers,  when  boiling  with  lime,  a 
departure  from  the  usual  routine  has  been  advan- 
tageously adopted.  Both  kiers  are  run  up  with 
water  to  a sufficient  depth,  and  for  a couple  of 
hours  the  taps  charged  every  five  minutes,  and  then 
every  twenty  minutes  to  the  end.  This  never  leaves 
the  cloth  in  the  kier  dry,  and  has  proved  in  some 
places  a remedy  for  stains  of  very  uncertoin  origin. 
A drawing  and  description  of  Barlow’s  kiers  is 
given  in  article  Bleaching,  pp.  372,  373. 


Shearing. — The  surface  of  the  calico  is  not  in  a 
fit  state  for  good  printing  as  it  is  received  from  the 
bleachliouse ; upon  close  inspection  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  are  projecting  knots  and  floating  threads 
which  could  not  be  expected  to  be  removed  by  the 
rapid  and  momentary  process. of  singeing;  there  are 
also  abundance  of  fibres,  coarser  than  the  hairs 
taken  off  by  singeing,  all  of  which  together  would 
bo  a hindrance  in  printing,  accumulating  in  the 
colour  box  and  giving  rise  to  bad  cleaning,  or 
remaining  on  the  cloth  only  to  be  detached  or 
moved  in  the  subsequent  operations,  and  leaving 
unsightly  white  specks  where  there  should  be  an 
even  colour.  Until  lately  these  accidental  obstruc- 
tions were  removed  by  drawing  the  wiiole  calico, 
yard  by  yard,  over  a flat  table,  and  cutting  them  off 
with  sharp  scissors  by  hand.  About  1840  the  sliear- 
ing  machine  was  introduced  into  calico  printing ; it 


is  believed  from  America.  A similar  machine  had 
been  for  a long  time  used  in  dressing  woollen  cloth, 
and  but  few  changes  were  required  to  adapt  it  to 
calico.  At  first  it  was  proposed  as  a complete  sub- 
stitute for  singeing,  but  it  was  found  tliat  for  high- 
class  printing  it  was  extremely  defective,  and  it  was 
some  years  before  it  found  its  proper  place  in  the 
business.  All  the  various  makes  of  shearing  machines 
are  constructed  upon  the  same  principle ; a shaft 
of  the  width  of  the  piece  carries  a number  of 
steel  blades  with  serrated  edges ; these  blades  are 
fixed  spirally  on  the  shaft,  and  are  ground  to  a very 
true  cylindrical  shape.  This  shaft  is  driven  at  high 
speed  in  close  proximity  to  a stout  steel  “doctor” 
firmly  fixed  in  the  framing  of  the  machine.  The 
cloth  is  made  to  travel  in  a state  of  tension  over 
the  blunt  edge  of  the  doctor  and  between  it  and 
the  rapit.ly  revolving  cutters  ; the  doctor-blade  is  so 
set  that  the  cutters  just  escape  the  true  surface  of  the 
cloth,  but  intercept,  cut,  and  remove  aU  projecting 
matters.  When  the  cutters  are  in  good  order  they 
not  only  remove  gross  and  bulky  substances,  like 
threads  and  knots,  but  a great  deal  of  downy,  fluffy 
matter,  especially  from  calico  made  from  short  staple 
cotton ; and  it  is  certain  that  this  fluffy  stuff,  if  it 
were  not  taken  off  here,  would  make  its  appear- 
ance in  the  colour  or  on  the  lint-doctor  of  the 
printing  machine. 

In  shearing  calico  made  from  East  Indian  or 
other  Asiatic  cotton,  so  much  matter  is  detached 
by  the  shearing  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  locality 
is  filled  with  downy  particles;  and  unless  some 
effective  system  of  ventilation  exists  by  which  they 
are  removed,  some  portion  settles  down  upon  the 
cloth  and  gives  trouble  afterwards  in  the  machine 
room.  Those  only  who  have  been  compelled  to 
work  where  ventilation  was  impracticable,  and  the 
shearing  machine  placed  near  the  printing,  can 
understand  all  the  difficulty  arising  from  this  cir- 
cumstance. All  good  shearing  machines  are  boxed 
in  their  lower  part,  and  have  receptiicles  to  retain 
the  matters  cut  off,  but  only  a few  have  a connection 
with  an  exhaust  fan,  which  at  once  removes  all 
chance  of  injury  from  fluff. 

WiNUiNG-ON  EOR  PRINTING. — This  is  a simple  pro- 
cess which  is  sometimes  performed  with  the  shearing, 
but  is  usually  a separate  operation,  and  is  combined 
with  a further  cleansing  of  the  cloth.  The  object  is 
to  wind  the  calico  upon  a roll  for  the  printing 
machine.  It  should  be  done  with  an  even  and 
steady  tension,  and  the  selvedges  carefully  guided. 
'ITie  winding-on  “canroy”  is  usually  fitted  with  a cir- 
cular brush  to  catch  loose  threads  or  other  matters, 
and  sometimes  in  foreign  machines  supplied  with  a 
set  of  beating  rods,  to  shake  dust  out  of  the  cloth. 

Fig.  4 shows  the  most  modern  form  of  the  canroy. 
The  cloth  enters  on  the  right  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow  ; the  roller  with  brushes  revolves  against  the 
travelling  cloth,  which  passes  over  sti'etching  and 
scrimp  bars,  and  is  wound  on  a proper  roller.  The 
pressure  upon  the  roller  is  regulated  by  the  tension 
of  a band  passing  in  a circular  groove  of  the  arm 
fixed  on  the  framework  of  the  machine,  the  other 
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end  of  which  boors  upon  the  metal  axis  of  the  roller 
or  sludl.  A curved  gruide  keeps  the  centres  of  the 
drivin"  drum  and  roll  of  cloth  perpendicular  to  one 
another. 

Of  the  other  treatments  of  cloth  previous  to 
printing  little  need  be  said,  as  they  are  exceptional. 
For  fitting  stripes  another  system  of  winding-on  is 
required;  for  printing  check  patterns  the  cloth  is 
better  for  being  prepared  in  a stenting  frame,  by 
which  it  is  made  “square,”  that  is,  all  the  weft 
thn^ads  are  made  to  take  a position  at  right  angles 
to  the  warp  threads,  as  when  they  left  the  loom,  but 
which  in  many  cases  is  materially  changed  by  the 
irregular  and  violent  tension  in  modern  bleaching 
processes.  Those  preparations  of  the  cloth  which 
consist  in  impregnating  it  with  solutions  of  salts 
or  mordants,  are  treated  of  either  in  connection 
with  particular  styles  or  in  the  section  on  mordants 
and  prepares.  The  conditioning  of  calico  for  printing 
by  mechanical  means  is  difficult  and  impracticable 
for  the  most  part.  Cotton  has  so  great  an  avidity 


Fig.  4. 


for  moisture  that  a very  short  time  fits  it  for  print- 
ing, even  if  it  has  been  excessively  over-dried  ; but 
it  is  verj'  desirable  that  the  “white  room”  should  be 
in  a cool  locality,  and  that  there  should  be  always 
twenty-four  hours’  stock  of  cloth  in  it.  It  is  far 
better  for  the  cloth  to  be  over-dry  thiin  the  least 
moist,  for  in  the  latter  case  it  takes  off  the  plane 
parts  of  the  roller  that  small  trace  of  colour  which 
is  left  on  by  the  doctor,  and  the  whites  show  it,  to 
the  great  injurj-  and  even  complete  spoiling  of  the 
print  in  certain  colours. 

Application  ofthf.  Df.sign  to  the  Calico. — It  is 
probable  that  this  was  done  at  first  by  brush  or  pencil. 
It  is  recorded  of  the  celebrated  French  house  of 
Kieciii.in  Frehes  that,  when  they  first  commenced 
operations  as  calico  printers  (1740),  all  their  goods 
were  done  by  pencilling.  The  pencil,  to  fill  in  certain 
colours,  was  extensively  enqaloyed  both  in  France 
and  England  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  in  the 
best  quality  of  prints ; it  was  employed  in  England 
within  the  memory  .of  living  printers,  but  at  the 
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present  time  it  is  not  used  in  any  part  of  Europe ; 
the  name  “ pencil  ” remains  attached  to  one 
colour,  which  coul.l  only  be  successfully  applied  by 
pencil,  the  orpiment  solution  of  indigo,  which  both 
in  French  and  English  is  called  “pencil  blue.” 

The  use  of  blocks  probably  next  followed ; when 
introduced  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Mr.  Merrifield 
concludes  that  blocks  were  not  known  in  England 
at  the  date  of  the  MSS.  of  Jehan  de  Begue,  1410, 
but  it  is  probable  their  use  in  calico  printing  pre- 
ceded their  application  in  book  printing. 

In  modern  calico  printing  the  block-printer  fills  a 
very  subsidiary  position ; 99  per  cent,  of  current 
prints  are  never  touched  by  block,  and  of  the 
remainder  the  block  printer  is  only  required  to 
enter  some  colours  which  cannot  be  conveniently 
printed  along  with  the  main  elements  of  the  design. 
In  some  branches  of  woollen  printing,  and  especially 
witT  heavy  goods,  as  table-covers,  carpets,  and  the 
like,  all  the  printing  is  still  done  by  block,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  Continent,  where  labour  is  cheap 
and  machinery  dear,  certain  qualities  of  ordinary 
calico  pi’ints,  in  five  or  six  colours,  are  worked 
entirely  by  block. 

The  apparatus  of  the  block-printer  consists  first 
in  the  block  upon  which  the  design  is  cut  in  relief ; 
secondly,  of  the  sieve  which  contains  the  colour 
to  be  printed ; and  thirdly,  of  a strongly  made  table 
with  a smooth  surface  of  wood  or  stone  covered  with 
a blanket. 

^ The  block  is  variously  made;  for  objects  of 
^ moderate  thickness  and  simple  arrangement 
^ the  design  is  cut  upon  some  close  and  tough- 
grained w'ood  like  pear  tree  wood ; for  blotch  or 
thick  objects,  the  outline  only  is  cut  on  the 
wood,  and  the  inner  part  is  hollowed  out,  and 
filled  with  fine  cloth  or  felt  called  hatting.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  warping  of  the  block  by 
successive  wettings  and  dryings,  it  is  backed  by 
one  or  two  layers  of  wood,  fixed  with  the  grain 
in  a diffeient  direction,  generally  at  right  angles 
=»»  to  the  grain  of  the  cut  part.  For  finer  lines  or 
prints  the  wood  is  too  fragile,  and  they  are  formed 
by  copper  wire  flattened  or  drawn  to  the  proper 
shape,  and  imbedded  in  the  wood.  Very  elaboi’ate 
and  costly  blocks  are  made  entirely  of  such  copper 
wire  embedded  in  the  wood.  A more  economical 
method  of  attaining  the  same  end  is  by  a modifi- 
cation of  the  stereotype  process  in  letterpress  print- 
ing ! a mould  is  made  by  cutting  or  burning  in 
a block  of  wood,  and  a fusible  alloy  run  into  it ; this 
produces  a casting,  which  is  fixed  upon  a W'oo.len 
block,  and  which  being  trimmed  and  smoothed,  gives 
an  accurate  and  durable  printing  surface. 

The  sieve,  so  called  from  its  external  resemblance 
to  that  article,  is  usually  a round  shallow  wooden 
vessel,  inside  of  which  fits  loosely  a wooden  hoop, 
covered  with  a w'aterproof  cloth,  and  like  a tambou- 
rine; the  outer  vessel  or  tub  is  partly  filled  with 
a pasty  or  gummy  liquid,  usually  old  or  spoiled 
colour,  and  the  w'aterproof  tambourine  swims  on  this 
pasty  mass.  A piece  of  fine  woollen  cloth  free  from 
nap  is  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  tambourine,  and 
85 
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the  colour  to  be  printed  is  spread  by  means  of  a 
brush  on  this  cloth  in  an  even  and  regular  layer. 
Tlie  block  with  the  cut  part  downwards  is  lightly 
pressed  on  this  layer  of  colour;  it  takes  up  a portion, 
which  is  then  transferred  to  the  cloth  to  be  printed. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that  a yielding,  elastic 
surface,  such  as  is  obtained  by  this  contrivance,  is  very 
suitable  for  imparting  colour  to  all  patterns  of  the 
block  which  stand  in  relief,  and  it  is  the  invention  of 
the  sieve  which  enables  very  excellent  effects  to  be 
produced  by  block -printing.  The  Chinese  of  this 
day  are  described  as  using  blocks  for  printing  calico, 
but  not  knowing  or  not  using  the  sieve,  their  process 
is  exceedingly  slow  and  laborious. 

All  the  contrivances  to  print  more  than  one  colour 
by  one  impression  of  the  block,  which  have  met  with 
any  success,  are  based  upon  modific  itions  of  the  sieve. 
There  are  many  methods  of  so  arranging  the  sieve 
that  one  part  of  it  shall  be  supplied  with  one  colour, 
and  another  part  with  another  colour,  to  the  number 
of  six  or  eight;  and  if  the  block  is  cut  and  guided  to 
press  only  upon  these  parts,  it  takes  up  the  colours 
without  confu.sing  or  mixing  them,  and  they  can 
be  transferred  to  the  cloth.  One  of  the  most  usual 
apparatus  is  generally  known  in  the  trade  as  the 
“ Toby  Tub.”  The  sieve  cloth  in  this  case  is  of  an 
open  texture,  and  cemented  to  the  borders  of  a series 
of  canals  cut  in  wood  which  sujiply  the  colours  from 
beneath.  These  canals,  of  which  there  are  as  many 
as  there  are  sep>arate  colours,  are  so  led  under  the 
sieve  cloth  as  to  come  to  the  surface  in  the  proper 
places  for  the  pattern  cut  on  the  block,  and  keep 
these  places  moist  with  the  respective  colours.  The 
reservoir  of  colour  is  usually  an  inverted  bottle  acting 
as  a fountain,  and  keeping  the  supply  always  at  the 
same  level  at  the  heads  of  the  canals.  In  “ peg 
printing”  with  several  colours  at  once,  the  colour 
is  furnished  to  an  ordinary  sieve  by  means  of  a sort 
of  rough  block  with  pjrojecting  pegs;' these  pegs  dip 
into  vessels  of  colour,  and  furnish  the  sieve  from 
which  the  block-printer  supplies  his  block. 

No  fine  printing  can  be  done  by  any  of  these 
arrangements,  and  they  are  restricted  to  putting  on 
solid  objects  mo.stly  within  boundages,  and  where 
exact  outline  is  not  necessary. 

The  block-printer’s  table  requires  little  description; 
for  regular  work  it  is  about  6 feet  long,  but  for  special 
purposes  there  are  tables  30  feet  or  more  in  length, 
so  that  the  whole  of  a piece  can  be  put  into  position 
at  once.  The  attempts  which  have  been  nnute  to 
apply  machineiy  to  block-printing  have  not  been 
productive  of  anything  permanently  useful  to  the 
trade  of  the  garment  printer.  The  machine  which 
has  been  most  widely  employed  is  that  called  the 
*•  I’errotine,”  but  though  a few  of  these  machines  are 
still  in  work  on  the  Continent,  it  is  doubtful  if 
one  has  been  in  use  in  Great  Britain  for  many 
years  p;ist.  The  variety  of  block-printing  called 
surface  printing,  and  consisting  of  a number  of  blocks 
fixed  upon  a cylinder,  and  supplied  with  colour  by 
an  endless  sieve  cloth,  has  almost  entirely  disappeared 
from  regular  calico  printing.  The  great  advance 
which  has  been  made  in  the  art  of  engraving  copper 


rollers  has  made  it  possible  to  produce  effects  by 
their  means,  which  a few  years  ago  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  block  or  surface  roller. 

Stencil  plate  printing  was  foimerly  practised,  as  is 
evidenced  by  Elliot’s  patent  in  1751,  Nichol.son’s 
patent,  1790,  and  others;  the  latest  patent  referring 
to  this  method  of  printing  is  to  Henry  (communi- 
cated from  Despreaux),  5th  December,  1861 ; but 
it  is  only  a very  exceptional  process. 

Roller  or  Cylinder  Printing. — The  earliest 
description  of  a roller  printing  machine  is  contained  in 
a patent  to  Keen  & Platt,  10th  March,  1743 ; it 
describes  a machine  for  printing  three  colours,  a 
separate  bowl  to  each  colour.  A single  roller  printing 
machine  was  patented  in  1772  by  Atkin  ; the  printing 
roller  was  made  of  sycamore,  and  engraved  to  the 
depth  of  ^ of  an  inch.  It  occupied  the  middle  place 
between  two  other  rollers,  running  in  slots  in  upright 
oaken  beams ; the  lower  roller  furnished  the  colour, 
and  the  upper  roller  acted  as  the  bowl — how  the  roller 
was  cleaned  from  excess  of  colour  does  not  appear. 
The  machine  was  driven  by  power  applied  to  the  pro- 
jecting axis  of  the  middle  roller.  Whether  this  and 
similar  machines  were  ever  practically  used  in  the 
trade  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  con- 
tinuous printing  from  circular  surfaces  was  abroad  ; 
and  as  at  this  date  the  engraving  of  flat  copper 
plates,  and  printing  from  them,  was  carried  to 
a high  degree  of  perfection,  the  time  was  come 
for  a radical  change  in  the  system  of  calico  printing. 
The  credit  of  inventing  the  printing  machine,  essenti- 
ally as  we  have  it  now,  is  generally  ascribed  to  Thomas 
Bell,*  whose  first  patent  is  dated  17th  July,  1783. 
He  figures  and  describes  a cylinder  machine  for 
printing  six  colours  at  once.  In  all  the  first  machines 
the  rollers  were  arranged  in  a manner  which  seemed 
quite  natural  to  the  inventors,  but  very  ciuious  to 
modern  printers — upon  the  upper  part  of  the  bowl 
or  cylinder.  In  Bell’s  second  patent,  9th  July, 

1784,  he  describes  a three-colour  printing  machine 
of  the  same  general  construction  as  the  six-colour 
machine  of  the  previous  year.  In  these  patents  occur 
the  fiist  mention  of  “doctors”  and  “box-doctors” 
for  furnishing  colour,  of  scrimp  rails,  iron  man- 
drills, and  copper  shells.  In  Slater’s  patent, 
29th  April,  1784,  for  a surface  printing  machine, 
lapping  is  first  mentioned  for  the  bowl  and  for  the 
furnishing  rollers ; brush  furnishers  are  also  men- 
tioned. In  Paiil’s  patent,  1796,  there  occurs  the 
first  mention  of  box  wheels,  mandrills  with  turned 
necks  to  work  in  steps,  and  made  square  in  the  body 
to  prevent  the  turning  inside  the  roller ; also  a 
traverse  motion  for  the  tearing  brushes.  It  seems 
certain  that  Bell’s  machine  was  applied  at  Livesey, 
Hargreaves,  & Co.’s  works,  near  Preston,  in  the  year 

1785,  and  was  really  the  first  machine  known  to  work 
satisfactorily.  Bell  may  be  considered  the  inventor 
of  the  printing  machine  in  the  same  sense  that  Watt 
was  the  inventor  of  ihe  steam  engine.  They  each 

* Tlie  claims  wliicli  were  formerly  made  in  favour  of  Oiiek- 
KAMi’F,  a French  iirinter  of  the  last  century,  are  now  tjiiile 
withdrawn  hy  all  respectahle  authorities;  although  it  still 
continues,  ]iiohaMy  from  oversight,  to  be  inserted  in  late 
editions  of  Gikardi.n’s  Letfons  de  Chimie. 
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found  something  before  them,  very  clumsy  and 
ineffective,  and  by  their  discoveries  made  it  practical 
and  efficient. 

Plate  I.  shows  the  sectional  elevation  of  a modern 
machine  capable  of  printing  designs  of  twelve  colours, 
or  any  less  number;  the  Plate  shows  it  fitted  with 
rollers  and  colour  boxes  for  the  whole  twelve  colours. 
The  calico  proceeding  from  a,  in  the  white  state, 
is  delivered  at  i.,  im[)rinted  by  each  of  the  twelve 
rollers  with  the  portion  of  the  design  proper  to  each 
roller,  and  with  the  shade  of  colour  required  to 
obtfiin  the  effect  intended.  The  necessary  pressure 
for  printing  is  obtained  by  means  of  screws  and 
levers;  and  in  the  case  of  the  former  there  is  to 
each  nut  through  which  the  screw  passes  a backing 
of  stout  india-rubber  rings,  which  gives  a certain 
amount  of  elasticity,  and  avoids  the  inconvenience 
which  would  result  from  irregularity  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  blanket  acting  upon  a fixed  unyielding 
pressure.  The  back  grey  is  not  seen  entering  the 
machine.  At  the  exit  the  letters,  Ji  N,  should  be 
transpofsed,  the  back  grey  being  next  to  the  printed 
piece.  The  references  engraved  on  the  Plate  will 
explain  fully  the  other  details  of  this  machine. 

Plate  II.  shows  a j)rinting  machine  for  eight  colours, 
by  the  same  makers,  in  front  view,  and  the  method 
of  driving  it  by  an  independent  engine.  Printing 
machines,  especially  when  exceeding  eight  colours, 
are  best  driven  by  separate  engines,  on  account  of 
the  control  which  the  printer  has  over  the  speed  at 
which  it  is  desirable  to  print,  and  the  ease  and  smooth- 
ness with  which  the  machine  can  be  stopped  and 
started.  But  separate  engines  are  of  coin])aratively 
modern  introduction  in  machine  printing,  and  the 
greater  number  of  machines  are  still  driven  by  main- 
shaft  and  cogge  1 gearing  from  the  princi[;al  engine 
of  the  print  works.  By  an  arrangement  of  dift’erent 
sized  cog-wheels  and  levers  for  connecting  them  with 
the  shaft,  the  printer  has  command  of  three  rbfferent 
speeds,  slow,  medium,  and  quick ; but  the  starting 
of  the  machine  and  changing  of  the  speeds  while  at 
work  are  accompanied  by  jerks  and  shocks  of  a dis- 
agreeable kind,  often  giving  rise  to  accidents.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  remedy  this  inconveni- 
ence by  the  adaptation  of  friction  gearing,  but  it  is 
believed  that  none  of  the  systems  in  use  answer  in 
a satisfiictory  manner.  The  continental  machines, 
which  are  not  provided  with  separate  engines,  are 
for  the  most  part  driven  by  broad  straps  and  pidlies, 
and  this  would  seem  the  best  method  of  driving  by 
friction,  for  though  expensive,  and  requiring  much 
attention,  the  starting,  sto[>ping,  and  driving  are 
very  smooth,  and  witliout  shocks. 

The  waste  or  exhaust  steam  from  the  .small  engines 
can  be  utilized  for  heating  the  drying  apparatus 
attached  to  the  machine.  'I'he  drying  apparatus 
consists  of  a number  of  hollow  cast-iron  chests  sup- 
ported on  an  iron  frame.  They  are  heated  by 
steam,  and  the  printed  piece  is  made  to  pass  close 
to,  but  not  in  contiict  with,  the  heated  metal.  The 
speed  of  printing  depends  in  a great  measure  upon 
the  power  of  the  drying  chests,  for  it  is  an  essential 
point  that  the  colour  sliall  be  quite  dried  upon 


the  cloth  before  it  leaves  the  machine.  To  secure 
sufficient  heating  surface  the  steam  chests  are  mul- 
tiplied to  the  number  of  fifty  or  sixty,  and  the 
printed  piece,  as  well  as  the  blanket  and  back  grey, 
led  by  me-ms  of  rollers  up  and  down  among  the 
heated  chests,  so  as  to  utilize  as  much  as  possible 
of  their  heat. 

Plate  III.  shows  an  elevation  of  a twenty-colour 
machine  made  by  Gadd  of  Manchester.  It  is  the 
largest  machine  which  has  yet  been  constructed, 
and  is  now  working  at  the  Castleton  Print  Works, 
near  INIanchester.  There  are  very  few  styles  in 
which  more  than  a dozen  colours  can  be  effectively 
combined  ; but  this  machine,  as  well  as  machines  for 
sixteen  colours,  are  regularly  in  use  for  printing 
elaborate  furnitures  and  hangings,  which  imitate 
very  well  at  a very  low  price  the  costly  productions 
of  block-printing.  Although  this  machine  has  been 
called  the  largest  machine  yet  made,  this  inu.st  be 
understood  only  of  the  number  of  colours  which  can 
be  printed.  There  was  a machine  made  some  years 
ago  by  the  same  makers  for  printing  only  three 
colours,  but  as  the  printing  rollers  were  to  be  each 
5 feet  in  diameter,  instead  of  G or  8 inches  as  in 
the  usual  machines,  the  framework  and  bowl  would 
make  it  the  largest  printing  machine  in  existence. 
It  was  believed  to  be  applied  to  the  printing  of 
imitation  Indian  shawls.  What  success  attended  its 
application,  or  whether  it  is  stOl  at  work,  the  writer 
has  no  knowledge. 

Plates  lY.  and  V.  illustrate  the  most  modern 
make  of  a French  printing  machine  for  printing 
eight  colours,  constructed  by  jMM.  Tulpin  Fkepes, 
of  Bouen.  Plate  IV.  gives  a front  view  and  shows 
the  method  of  drivdng.  The  most  noticeable  feature 
in  this  is  that  the  box-wheels,  instead  of  being  on 
the  mandi  ills.  are  separated  by  shafts  of  3 feet  or  so 
in  length,  which  carry  couplings  to  connect  the 
Inandrills.  This  construction  is  believed  by  conti- 
nental makers  to  give  a truer  motion  to  the  rollers 
and  to  require  less  power,  diminishing  or  destroy- 
ing, by  means  of  the  two  bearings  in  the  intermediate 
frame,  the  twist  produced  by  the  action  of  the  cog 
wheels  upon  the  roller  in  the  usual  English  con- 
struction. Further,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  main  bowl 
is  movable,  and  intended  to  be  raised  entirely  away 
from  the  rollers  by  means  of  the  fly  wheel,  v,  acting 
upon  the  screw,  H (Plate  V.).  Ibis  iirrangement  is 
not  found  in  any  English  machines  of  modern  con- 
struction. It  app;rrently  facilitates  the  labours  of 
the  printer  when  changing  rollers  and  cleaning  up  ; 
and  when  the  machine  is  stopped  for  half  an  hour 
or  so,  without  requiring  to  change  rollers  or  colours, 
the  bowl  is  raised  and  the  rollers  slowly  driven, 
which  perhaps  may  save  some  trouble  at  re-starting, 
by  preventing  the  drying  of  the  colour  on  the  rollers. 
In  Plate  V.  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  rollers  have  a 
lever  pressure,  most  of  them  of  a direct  siihple 
action  ; and  further,  that  the  printer  is  able  to  com- 
mand the  four  rollers  at  the  back  of  the  machine 
without  stirring  from  his  place  at  tlie  front.  Other 
details  ai'C  sufficiently  explained  by  references  on 
the  Plates. 
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Such  is  the  printing  machine  supplied  at  the  pre- 

applied  there  with  success  and  economy,  have  not 

sent  day  to  calico  j rinters.  Its  construction  varies  in 

found  much  favour  in  this  country. 

details  as  made  by  different  houses,  but  not  in  any 

The  blanket  is  the  true  printing  surface,  upon 

important  particular;  and  now  it  remains  to  consider 

which  the  cloth  rests  when  it  is  receiving  the  im- 

the  appui  tenances  which  are  necessary  for  printing, 

pression  ; but  it  is  found  highly  convenient  to  inter- 

and  the  apjilication  and  management  of  which  con- 

pose  a piece  of  calico  between  the  blanket  and  the 

stitute  the  business  of  a practical  machine  printer. 

piece  to  be  printed.  The  principal  reason  for  this 

Lajijnug. — The  bowl  is  first  to  be  lapped  with 

is  to  preserve  the  very  expensive  blanket  from  being 

several  folds  of  cloth,  in  order  to  obtain  a surface 

soiled  by  the  colour,  wdiich  often  passes  right  through 

with  a certain  amount  of  compressibility  and  elas- 

the  printed  piece,  and  also  from  the  colour  on  the 

ticity.  The  ordinaiy  lapping  is  a strong  and  rather 

extreme  ends  of  the  roller,  which  cannot  be  always 

coarse  tissue  made  with  a woollen  weft  and  linen 

cleared  off  by  the  doctor.  Unbleaclied  calico  is 

warp.  There  are  various  qualities  of  it,  differing  in 

usually  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  piece  is 

fineness  according  to  the  style  of  print  required  ; but 

generally  known  as  the  back-yrei).  The  same  pieces 

in  all  the  qualities  it  should  be  made  of  very  good 

may  be  used  tw’o  or  three  times,  and  are  then  sent 

materials,  for  it  has  not  only  to  resist  enormous 

to  be  bleached  and  afterwards  printed  as  white 

pressure,  but  also  a pulling  and  grinding  motion 

calico. 

which  speedily  destroys  inferior  materials.  The 

Blankets  can  be  entirely  dispensed  with  by  u.sing 

first  layer  is  made  to  adhere  to  the  bowd  with  gum 

two  or  three  thicknesses  of  grey  cloth ; and  many 

or  paste,  and  the  additional  layers  smoothly  and 

machines  are  fitted  up  with  what  is  called  grey 

tightly  wrapped  round ; the  ridge  which  would  be 

tackle,  by  means  of  which  the  same  length  of  grey 

left  on  the  last  round  is  softened  and  reduced  by 

cloth  going  from  a roll  is  made  to  pass  in  a double 

drawdng  out  2 or  3 inches  of  the  weft  threads,  and 

or  triple  fold  between  the  lapping  and  the  white 

laying  the  warp  threads  smoothly  down  on  the  pre- 

piece.  This  system,  which  promised  to  relieve 

vious  layer.  The  thickness  of  lapping  to  be  apjdied 

printers  from  the  expense  of  blankets,  is  not  found. 

depends  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  goods  and 

however,  to  be  of  such  general  application  as  was 

kinds  of  colours  to  be  printed,  and  is  a practical 

at  first  predicted,  principally  on  account  of  the 

detail  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  printer. 

large  stock  of  greys  wdiich  would  be  required,  and 

Besides  the  ordinary  lapping,  there  are  lappings 

the  inevitable  though  small  damage  to  the  greys 

made  of  calico  and  other  materials,  coatid  on  one 

themselves. 

side  with  solution  of  india-rubber  and  gutta  percha ; 

Washing  af  Blankets. — The  blanket  in  course  of 

these  have  been  very  j>rofitably  applied  in  many 

w'oiking  gets  incrusted  with  colour  near  the  edges. 

places,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  general  use,  on 

which  must  be  removed  from  it  at  certain  intervals. 

account  of  some  practical  difficulties  connected  with 

necessitating  the  running  of  the  machines  for  two  or 

changes  wdiich  take  place  in  the  india-rubber  by 

three  hours  while  it  is  washed  and  scraped,  or  else 

pressure  and  heat. 

the  taking  the  blanket  out  of  the  machine.  To 

It  has  been  proposed  to  cover  the  bowl  with  a 

avoid  this  some  machines  are  fitted  up  with  blanket- 

fixed  layer  of  gutta  percha,  and  endless  sack  lappings 

washing  apparatus,  which  is  in  continual  action. 

of  elastic  cloth  have  been  made,  which  had  to  be 

Dalolish’s  method  includes  a squirt  pipe,  wdth 

slipped  over  the  end  of  the  bowd,  requiring  the  side 

brushes  and  a scraper;  a revolving  sponge  serves  to 

of  the  machine  to  be  taken  down ; but  these  con- 

absorb  the  water.  There  are  other  methods  simi- 

trivanccs  have  only  a limited  application. 

lar;  but  the  inconveniences  attending  the  use  of 

The  Blanket. — I'his  stands  in  the  place  of  the  table 

such  apparatus  is  so  great  that  they  are  of  very 

blanket  of  the  block-printer.  It  is  a fine,  thick,  strong 

limited  application,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  required. 

woollen  cloth,  made  from  very  good  w'ool,  and  woven 

except  in  working  many-coloured  patterns  in  steam 

in  lengths  of  40  or  .50  yards ; it  is  of  various  widths 

colours  upon  delaines  or  woollens,  wdiere  the  en- 

and  fineness,  and  may  cost  from  9.s'.  to  12.v.  per  yard  ; 

graving  is  very  strong,  and  much  colour  passes 

it  is  fitted  on  the  machine  so  as  to  run  endless. 

through  the  piece. 

and  the  extremities  are  joined  by  careful  drawdng 

Mandrills  and  Rollers. — The  mandrill  is  a shaft  of 

together  with  fine  woollen  or  silk  thread. 

wTought  iron  or  steel  made  to  fit  the  copper  shell 

The  Mackintosh  blanket  was  introduced  in  1840 

which  bears  the  engraving.  It  is  provided  with  a 

by  Leese.  It  consists  of  three  or  four  layers  of 

slot  to  fit  a corresponding  tab  in  the  interior  of  the 

calico  cemented  together  by  solution  of  india-rubber. 

siiell,  so  as  to  prevent  any  turning  of  the  one  inside 

It  is  much  employed  in  machine-printing,  and  pre- 

the  other.  The  ends  of  the  mandrill  are  turned  to 

ferred  to  the  woollen  blanket  for  some  styles. 

fit  the  brass  steps  which  carry  it,  and  it  is  connected 

especially  for  working  with  fine  and  therefore  shal- 

with  the  dri\’ing  wheel  of  the  machine  by  a complex 

low  engraving.  It  is  not  so  soft  as  the  woollen 

cogged  wheel  called  a box  wheel,  which  fits  on  the 

blanket,  and  is  not  so  suitable  for  deep  engravings. 

end  of  the  mandrill,  and  is  secured  on  it  by  a cotter. 

for  printing  massive  objects,  or  generally  when  it  is 

The  attempts  wdiich  have  been  made  to  construct 

required  to  transfer  as  much  colour  as  possible  from 

adjustable  mandrills  have  not  had  much  practical 

the  engraving  to  the  cloth. 

result;  the  parts  have  not  sufficient  strength  to  resist 

Blankets  made  entirelj'  of  cotton  have  also  been 

the  usual  rough  treatment  of  a printing-room,  and 

introduced  from  America,  but  though  said  to  be 

little  change  has  been  made  in  the  mandrill  from  the 
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commencement  of  cylinder  printing.  Steel  man- 
drills are  more  rigid  than  wrought  iron,  and  less 
liable  to  yield  under  the  pressure  biouglit  to  bear  in 
printing;  but  they  are,  on  tlie  other  hand,  more 
brittle,  and  have  been  often  seen  to  give  way  and 
break  at  the  shoulder,  near  the  step. 

The  copper  roller,  which  is  engraved  with  the 
design  to  be  printed,  is  a hollow  cylinder  having  a 
thickness  of  copper  varying  from  inch  to  less 
than  i inch.  Engraved  copj'er  cylinders  are  men- 
tioned in  a patent  granted  to  Fkyeii  in  17G4,  twenty 
years  previous  to  Bell’s  patent  for  the  cyliniler 
printing  machine;  but  it  is  believed  that  all  the 
•copi  er  cylinders  used  at  that  time,  and  long  after- 
wards, were  merely  plates  of  copper  bent  round  a 
mandrill,  and  the  edges  secured  by  soldering  or 
brazing.  The  production  of  rollers  from  solid  ingots 
of  co|)per  by  drawing  and  boring  seems  to  date 
from  1811,  the  jjrocess  being  describeil  in  Fother- 
gill’s  patent  of  that  year.  Many  efforts  have  been 
made  to  make  use  of  thin  copper  shells  instead  of 
the  heavy  and  costly  roller  ; but  unless  used  with  a 
Iicrmanent  mandrill,  and  very  well  secured  to  that, 
they  get  speedily  injured  in  working.  Covering 
iron  or  cheap  metals  with  a coating  of  copper,  by 
electricity  or  other  means,  has  also  been  attempted, 
but  as  yet  without  any  practically  useful  results. 
Brass  rollers  arc  employed  to  a limited  extent ; but 
the  metal  is  never  so  compact  and  homogeneous  as 
copjier,  and  presents  difficulties  both  in  engraving 
and  printing. 

Eit<imvin<i. — Tlie  engraving  of  rollers  is  sometimes 
earned  on  in  the  print  works,  but  more  generally  out- 
side, by  special  engraving  establishments.  It  is  an  art 
of  itself,  which,  with  copper  roller  making,  is  carried 
to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  in  Great  Britain. 
In  every  print-works  there  should  be  means  of  re- 
pairing damaged  engraving,  polishing  rollers,  touch- 
ing up  defective  parts,  and  deepening  where  the 
engr.iving  has  become  too  shallow.  Only  a brief 
and  elementary  account  of  the  methods  employed  in 
engraving  for  calico  printing  can  be  attempted  here. 

Engraving  by  hand  by  burning  is  now  ex- 
tremely limited.  It  is  only  used  in  designs  of  very 
large  sketch,  such  as  for  liangings,  furniture,  and 
shawls. 

Mill  engraving  is  employed  for  designs  of  small 
sketch — that  is,  where  the  same  object  or  figure  is 
repeated  at  short  distances  in  the  design.  The 
figure  to  be  engraved  is  cut  by  hand  upon  a small 
cylinder  of  softened  steel.  M’hen  completed,  the 
metal  is  hardened,  and  an  impression  in  relief  is 
obtained  from  it  upon  another  cylinder  of  soft  steel 
by  a very  j)owerful  rolling  pressure.  This  cylinder 
being  somewhat  hardened,  is  the  mill,  and  is  used  to 
produce  the  engraving  upon  the  comparatively  soft 
copi)er  by  pressure  in  a si>ecially  construeted 
machine,  in  which  the  roller  to  be  engraved  is  made 
to  receive  the  impression  all  over,  or  in  certain  p;irts 
onlv. 

Engraving  by  etching  with  acids  wis  practised  at 
very  uistant  periods  for  fine  art  })uipos,s,  but  was 
not  largely  used  for  (xdico  printing  until  after  the 


j discovery  of  the  Pentagraph  machine.  The  system 
of  engraving  by  etching  consists  in  covering  the 
\ pl.iin  copper  roller  with  a layer  of  bituminous 
' varnish,  capable  of  resisting  for  some  time  at  least 
the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid.  The  varnisL  is 
removed  by  a sharp  pointed  instrument  in  every 
place  where  the  design  requires  it.  The  roller  is 
then  placed  in  a bath  of  nitric  acid,  which  etches  or 
eats  into  the  bared  metal  to  a depth  sufficient  to  carry 
colour.  It  is  then  washed,  the  varnish  removed, 
and  with  some  little  polishing  is  fit  for  the  printer, 
j The  Pentagraph  is  a machine  for  quickly  and 
j accurately  moving  the  sharp  points  which  cut  the 
design  through  the  varnish  ; and  where  diamond 
points  are  used,  the  surface  of  the  coj)))er  itself  is 
slightly  abraded  at  the  same  time,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  etching  action  very  much  facili- 
tated. This  most  ingenious  and  valuable  machine 
, could  not  be  described  witliout  detailed  drawings. 
By  it  an  unskilled  hand,  by  causing  a tracing  point 
to  follow  an  enlarged  drawing  of  the  design  upon  a 
metal  jilate,  makes  diamond  points,  varying  from  six 
, to  forty-eight  in  number,  simultaneously  to  move 
and  cut  through  the  varnish  on  the  roller  in  the 
most  regular  and  exact  manner,  reproducing  on  a 
diminished  scale  the  drawing  traced  over.  It  is  only 
necessary  further  to  mention  that  punches,  ruling 
machines,  and  electrical  deposition  of  copper,  are 
also  employed  in  producing  engraved  effects  on 
rollers. 

Doctors. — The  doctor  blade  used  for  scraping  the 
excess  of  colour  from  the  roller  is  usually  made  of 
steel.  It  may  be  from  a sixteenth  to  the  twenty- 
j fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  2 to  3 inches  broad, 

! and  somewhat  longer  than  the  length  of  the  roller.  It 
is  very  uniform  in  thickness  and  in  quality  of  metal, 
finely  tempered  enough  to  take  a keen  edge,  but  not 
; so  hard  as  to  be  difficult  to  cut  with  a good  file.  It 
[ is  supported  by  being  screwed,  for  all  its  length  and 
I J inch  of  its  depth,  between  two  plates  of  iron, 

I usually  called  the  doctor  shears,  which  have  bearings 
at  the  ends  to  fit  in  steps,  and  are  also  provided  with 
means  of  connection  with  the  traverse  motion. 

Conqiosition  doctors  are  made  of  brass,  and  are 
used  for  some  colouis  which  act  rapidly  upon  steel. 
The  so-called  silver-nickel  doctors  are  supposed  to 
be  still  less  e;is  ly  acted  upon  than  composiuon 
doctors.  Neither  of  these  can  be  tempered  to  so 
e.xact  a degree  as  steel.  They  are  always  soft,  do 
not  wear  well,  and  do  not  clean  so  reliably, 
j If  there  is  one  point  more  than  another  about  a 
I printing  machine  which  tests  the  skill  of  the  printer, 
it  is  shown  in  his  knowledge  of  the  management  of 
the  doctor.  IW-ll  used,  it  produces  clean  work,  full 
, impressions,  and  preserves  the  engraving ; unskil- 
I fully  enqiloyed,  the  prints  show  streaks  and  smears, 

: the  impression  is  bare  and  uneven  by  the  colour 
I being  dragged  out  of  the  engraving,  and  the  en- 
graving becomes  so  torn  up  and  worn  out  as  to 
I be  unfit  to  jirint  in  a very  short  time.  The  whetting 
' of  the  doctor,  the  nature  of  the  e<lge  to  be  put  on, 
the  angle  at  which  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  roller, 
tlie  weight  to  bo  hung  on  the  shears  to  keep  it  in 
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contact  with  the  roller,  the  thickness  of  the  doctor 
blade,  and  other  like  ]>oints,  are  only  to  be  learned  by 
experience  and  observation,  since  they  must  vary  for 
different  styles  of  engraving,  thickness  of  colour,  and 
style  of  work. 

The  traverse  motion  of  the  doctor  is  obtained  in 
various  ways,  and  very  important  improvements 
have  been  made  in  it  of  late  years.  In  the  older 
machines  the  traverse  was  obtained  from  the  blanket 
roller,  and  consisted  in  a simple  backward  and 
forward  movement  of  a fixed  and  unchangeable 
range ; in  the  modern  machines  the  traverse  is  a 
very  complicated  movement,  though  obtained  by 
simple  means,  and  is  so  managed  that  any  given 
points  of  the  doctor  and  roller  fall  in  the  same  line 
only  at  considerable  intervals.  The  effect  is,  that 
the  wearing  of  the  doctor  edge  is  made  much  more 
uniform,  and  the  destructive  action  upon  the  en- 
graving is  reduced  to  a minimum  amount. 

Fitting  of  Patterns. — When  designs  of  two  or  more 
colours  are  to  be  printed  the  question  of  fitting 
comes  into  consideration ; that  is,  the  placing  and 
keeping  the  different  rollers  in  positions 
so  that  the  parts  of  tlie  design  fall 
accurately  in  their  right  places.  Sup- 
posing the  engraving  to  have  been  well 
done,  the  following  are  the  princijial 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  printer  for 
fitting.  Marks  called  iiitch-points  are 
usually  made  near  the  ends  of  the  rollers 
at  first;  the  rollers  to  be  fitted  being 
placed  in  the  machine,  the  printer  roughly 
fixes  them  so  that  the  mark  made  by 
the  pitch-point  on  the  first  roller  falls 
as  near  as  may  be  on  that  made  by 
the  second  roller,  and  so  on  for  the 
remaining  rollers;  and  t!ien  the  box- 
wheels  being  fixed  on  and  geared,  the 
adjustment  is  completed  by  the  box- 
wheel,  which  enables  the  printer  to  turn 


the  roller  and  mandrill  to  a limited  extent  forward  or 
backwards  in  relation  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
piece  travels.  To  obtain  a change  of  lateral  position 
the  steps  carrying  the  mandrill  are  made  movable,  and 
by  a screw  the  mandrill  can  be  forced  to  the  i-iglit 
or  left  as  required,  and  a further  range  can  be 
obtained  by  raising  or  dropping  the  steps,  but  good 
printers  very  rarely  use  this  means,  e.xcept  to  a very 
limited  extent.  Notwithstanding  all  the  care  and  accu- 
racy which  are  spent  upon  the  machine,  it  is  evident 
that  the  lapping,  blanket,  or  even  the  bowl  itself,  and 
the  driving  wheels,  can  only  be  approximately  true  ; 
and  as  in  some  close-fitting  patterns  a hair’s- breadth 
out  of  truth  spoils  the  work,  the  printer  cannot 
leave  his  machine  for  a minute  when  it  is  printing, 
but  with  the  screw-key  in  his  hand  watches  closely 
the  progress  of  the  piece,  and  is  incessantly  moving 
about,  backwarding  this  roller,  forwarding  the  other, 
moving  this  slightly  to  the  right  and  the  other  to 
the  left,  raising  one  end  a little  and  dropping 
anotlier,  thus  counteracting  the  inequalities  and 
inevitable  defects  of  the  macliine,  blanket,  and  cloth. 
The  engraver  does  all  that  is  possible  to  make  the 


fitting  easy,  and  takes  advantage  of  all  the  points  in 
the  design  whei-e  any  overlap  can  be  allowed,  or 
where  one  colour  can  fall  without  injury  upon 
another;  an  allowance  is  made  for  the  stretching 
and  narrowing  which  the  calico  undergoes  by  the 
tension  it  is  subjected  to  between  the  first  and 
second  rollers,  and  even  beyond  that.  It  is  plain 
that  the  calico  must  enter  the  machine  at  a constant 
state  of  tightness ; this  is  attended  to  by  having  it 
carefully  wound  on  beams,  and  fed  into  the  machine 
well  stretched  by  means  of  scrimp  rails  and  friction 
bars ; and  this  duty  occupies  the  whole  time  of  an 
assistant,  whose  place  being  at  the  back  of  the 
machine,  is  generally  called  the  back-tenter. 

Colour  Mixing  for  Printing. — The  mechanical 
operations  in  the  colour  shop  will  vary  in  different 
places,  but  they  may  be  said  to  consist  in  mixing, 
boiling,  and  straining  the  colours.  It  is  not  intended 
in  this  part  to  enter  into  details  of  particular 

Fig.  5. 


colours,  but  in  addition  to  the  routine  practical 
operations,  it  will  be  necessary  to  study  the 
general  character  of  thickeners,  vehicles,  and 
mordants. 

Boiling  Apparatus.  — Mo.st  of  the  materials  for 
making  colours  are  supplied  to  the  colour-mixer  in 
the  liquid  state,  or  he  finds  it  desirable  to  dissolve 
them  himself ; and  to  bring  them  to  a suitable  con- 
sistency for  printing  they  must  be  incorporated 
with  some  thickening  matter,  which  is  usually  per- 
formed by  heat.  The  pans  of  a colour  shop  are 
made  of  copper,  double  cased,  and  heated  by  steam ; 
other  modes  of  boiling  are  quite  exceptional.  The 
modern  colour  shop  range  consists  of  a number  of 
these  double-cased  pans  of  various  sizes,  fixed  in  a 
cast-iron  frame  and  connected  witli  steam  pipes  for 
heating,  water  pipes  for  cooling,  and  mechanical 
agitators  for  stirring.  In  the  French  system  the 
pans  are  not  fixed  in  a frame,  but  are  separate  and 
suspended  on  an  axis,  through  which  the  steam 
passes;  this  permits  the  workman  to  get  somewhat 
closer  to  his  work,  and  allows  tlie  emptying  of  tlie 
pan  by  upsetting.  Figs.  5 and  6 show  an  elevation 
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ami  plan  of  a colour  pan,  with  agitators,  as  con- 
structed by  Tuli’IN  Fricrks  of  Rouen. 

Fig.  7 shows  a range  by  G.‘\dd,  and  Fig.  9,  one 
by  SiLMNKR,  both  of  Manchester.  The  nature  of  the 
agitators  are  seen  in  the  two  sectional  elevations  of 
se])arate  pans  of  Tulimn’s  and  Gadd’s  construction, 
Fig.  6 and  8,  while  still  a third  variety  is  seen  in  Fig.  9. 

The  French  system  presents  some  conveniences, 
but  the  pans  do  not  long  keep  steam  tight  at  the 
movable  parts,  an  1 give  rise  to  lo.ss  of  steam  and 
annoyance.  It  is  found  economical  to  fit  steam  traps 
to  the  waste  pipes  of  the  pans,  to  prevent  a waste  of 
steam  by  blowing  through,  and  to  collect  condensed 
water,  which  is  useful  for  many  purposes  in  the 
colour  shop. 


The  mechanical  agitators,  to  replace  stirring  by 
hand,  are  of  recent  introduction ; and  when  well 
made  and  carefully  managed  are  both  economical 
and  effective.  They  are  not  full  and  complete 
substitutes  for  hand  stirring,  especially  with  thick 
paste  colours,  because  they  cannot  be  made  to  go 
very  close  to  the  pan  sides,  and  a thick  pasty  mass 
forms  out  of  their  reach  which  has  to  be  moved 
from  time  to  time  by  the  stick. 

There  are  very  few  intelligible  instructions  which 
can  be  given  about  boiling;  the  process  is  simple, 
and  what  peculiarities  there  are  in  it  are  special  to 
particular  colours.  In  starch  and  paste  thickenings 
the  material  is  first  made  into  a homogeneous  mass 
free  from  lumps,  with  a small  quantity  of  the  liquor 


to  be  thickened,  and  then  the  remainder  of  the 
liquor  added  and  the  boiling  proceeded  with.  Gums 
do  not  require  this  preliminary  mixing ; if  the 
colour  will  stand  long  boiling,  as  in  making  gum 
water,  the  solution  will  be  effected  perfectly ; but  in 
mixtures  of  gum  and  starch  it  is  well  to  beat  up  the 
mixture  with  a portion  of  the  liquid  before  adding 
the  whole.  The  steam  should  be  turned  on  with 
ctiution,  and  not  too  powerfully  at  first;  the  boiling 
should  not  be  continued  too  long,  the  only  object  j 
aimed  at  being  to  obtain  a smooth  consistent  mass  | 
for  printing,  and  too  long  boiling  injures  some 
thickenings.  In  all  ordinary  cases  it  is  a great  con- 
venience to  be  able  to  cool  down  the  boiled  colour 
quickly,  and  this  is  done  in  the  modern  ranges  by  1 
turninsr  on  cold  water  instead  of  steam,  and  con-  ! 
tinning  the  movement  of  the  agitating  arms  until  , 


the  temperature  is  reduced  to  the  point  desired, 
either  for  addition  of  chemicals  or  for  straining. 

Gum  water  is_  often  prepared  by  simply  boiling 
up  in  a suitable  vessel,  and  with  a naked  steam 
pipe,  the  mixture  of  gum  and  water,  allowing  for 
the  water  condensed  in  the  ves.sel. 

titraiiiiiif/  of  Colours. — The  continental  colourists 
have  generally  adhered  to  the  system  of  passing  the 
colours  through  sieves  of  wire  or  haircloth,  using 
tlie  hand  or  a brush  to  force  thick  colours  through. 
I'he  colour  is  brouglit  by  this  means  into  a very 
suitable  state  for  printing ; but  it  is  a very  slow  and 
wasteful  method,  and  wliere  the  brush  is  used  stray 
bristles  are  continually  found  by  the  printer  under 
his  doctor.  The  usual  hand  process  in  this  country 
is  to  pour  the  colour  into  a square  of  a strong  and 
open  calico,  called  straining  cloth,  and  then  gather- 
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ing  up  the  comers,  by  twisting  and  pressing  forcing 
the  colour  through.  For  thick  colours  this  is  a very 
laborious  process,  and  often  tests  the  strength  of 
both  the  workman  and  the  straining  cloth  beyond 
proper  bounds.  An  apparatus  for  straining  by  cloth 


has  been  recently  introduced  to  imitate  the  move- 
ments of  the  human  strainer.  The  colou*’,  being 
inclosed  in  the  cloth,  is  pressed  by  being  pulled 
against  two  small  copper  rollers,  and  the  twisting  is 
accomplished  by  an  iron  arm  moving  in  a frame. 


The  fir.st  fairly  successful  attempt  to  apply  me- 
chanical power  to  straining  is  described  in  Kay’s 
patent  (communicated  from  Dollkus-Mieg),  9tli 
July,  1856.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a copper 
cylinder,  supported  upon  centres  in  a vertical  frame ; 
it  is  provided  at  the  lower  end  with  a brass  or 
copper  grid  to  support  straining  cloth  or  wire- 
gauze,  and  above  with  a closely  fitting  piston,  con- 
nected with  a rack  and  pinion,  which  may  be  moved 
either  by  hand  or  power  to  force  the  pistm  on  the 
colour  in  the  cylinder,  and  drive  it  through  the 
straining  material.  With  a good  quality  of  starch 
for  thickening  this  straining  apparatus  works  very 
well ; with  inferior  qualities  of  starch  and  flour  it  is 
not  so  satisfactory,  forcing  many  impurities  througli 
the  sieve,  which  were  better  left  on  the  oth.er  side. 
Straining  by  raising  a hollow  piston  covered  with 
straining  cloth  in  a cylinder  filled  with  colour,  as  in 
Rippen’s  patent,  or  using  hydraulic  pressure,  as  in 
Ridge’s  patent,  may  be  considered  as  modifications 
of  the  above. 

Figs.  10,  11,  12  illustrate  the  working  of  Ridge’s 
straining  apparatus,  which  is  favourably  reported  upon 
by  some  firms  who  have  it  in  use.  The  eolour  to  be 
cleaned  is  placed  in  is.  Fig.  11,  and  the  balanced  lid, 
A,  close  ! find  secured.  The  pump  being  set  to  work, 
the  piston,  D,  which  carries  the  straining  surface,  c, 
is  forced  up  into  the  cylinder,  and  the  colour  falls  into 
the  receiver,  G,  and  thence  into  a mug  or  tub,  i.  Fig. 
12  sufficiently  elucidates  the  nature  of  the  straining 
surface,  C.  H is  a door  on  the  shoot  G. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  strain  colours 
by  atmospheric  pressure,  but  they  have  not  met  with 
much  success,  unless  the  arrangement  described  by 
Rosenstiehl,  and  improved  by  Glanzmann  and 
Witz  in  the  present  year,  should  be  found  upon 
further  experience  to  corroborate  tlie  very  favourable 
accounts  given  of  it.  The  apparatus  (Fig.  13)  consists 
of  a strong  riveted  wrought-iron  vessel.  A,  having  a 
capacity  of  about  130  gallons  of  water.  It  is  fitted 
with  a pressure  and  vacuum  gauge  and  four  pipes ; B 
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is  in  connection  with  a supply  of  cold  water,  c is  a 
steam  pipe,  D is  the  suction  jiipe,  and  E is  the  dis- 
charge or  blow-off  pipe ; the.  pipe,  D,  is  in  connection 
with  a cast-iron  vessel;  this  iron  vessel  contains  the 
copper  or  other  vessel,  a,  to  receive  the  strained 


colour;  the  sieve  frame,  F,  consists  of  a short  wide 
copper  funnel,  which  contains  the  wire-gauze  or 
.straining  cloth,  properly  supported,  and  is  fitted  to 
go  on  the  iron  vessel  in  an  air-tight  manner ; k shows 
details  of  the  sieve  frame.  J,  H,  and  i show  respec- 
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obtained.  The  colour  bciu"  place  ! in  tbe  strainer, 
the  tap,  I),  is  opened  full  for  thick  colours,  but  only 
partly  for  thin  colours,  so  that  the  colour  may  not 
run  through  the  strainer  faster  than  a workman  can 
kee))  up  tlie  supply.  One  operation  gives  a vacuum 
suHieieiit  to  strain  from  f)U  to  (iU  gallons  of  thin 
colour,  but  only  from  25  to  80  giJlons  of  thick 

Vlll„  I. 


integral  part  of  the  colour,  just  as  much  as  the 
oil  veliicles  of  an  artist ; they  remain  upon  the  cloth 
when  it  is  finished,  and  are  the  cau.se  of  the  fixity 
and  stability  of  the  colour.  To  the  first  class  belong 
the  starches  and  gums,  which  are  soluble  in  hot  or 
cold  water;  to  tlie  second  belong  albumin,  lacta- 
rine,  drying  oils,  and  resinous  gums  insoluble  in  water. 
As  the  apjdication  of  the  second  class  involves  fewer 
sub.sequent  treatments  of  the  print  than  the  first, 
they  may  be  conveniently  considered  at  this  point. 

I here  are  only  two  thickenings  of  this  class  of 
any  practical  importance,  viz.,  albumin  and  lacta- 
rine.  The  other  thickenings  and  vehicles  which 
have  been  tried  are  gluten,  solution  o intlia-rubber, 
boiled  oils,  varnishes,  and  solutions  of  resins ; they 
have  never  been  largely  employed,  and  do  not  call 
for  further  notice. 

• For  full  (Ictaib,  see  Rosexstikhl.  in  Bull.  <h  Miilhonse, 
43,  430;  ab.i  Bull,  tie  Boueii,  April  ami  June,  lS7.i;  ami 

TextUe  Colourist,  I,  p.  1'2. 
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tively  a water  pipe  for  cleansing  the  sieve,  the  sieve 
as  placed  upon  a support  for  washing,  and  a washing 
off  cistern. 

'I'he  operations  consist  in  making  a vacuum  in  the 
wrought-iron  ve.«sel,  as  follows: — The  discharge  tap, 
E,  is  opened,  and  then  the  steam  tap,  C,  until  steam 

Fig.  10. 


issues  from  the  end  of  E;  the  steam  is  then  shut  off 
and  the  discharge  tap  left  open  a moment  !o  permit 
the  excess  of  steam  to  esc  ij>e,  and  then  closed; 
water  is  now  admitted  by  ojiening  the  tap  of  is  for  a 
minute,  ana  in  twenty  or  thirty  seconds  a rarefaction, 
amounting  to  as  much  as  2?^  inches  mercury,  is 


colour.  The  process  can  be  rapidly  repeated,  so 
that  25  gallons  of  paste  colour  can  be  strained  every 
five  or  six  minutes;  in  the  course  of  one  hour  eight 
or  ten  different  kinds  of  colour  could  be  strained  to 
the  total  amount  of  200  gallons.  The  expense  of 
sieving  cloth  or  wire-gauze  for  three  month’s  work 
was  three  francs.* 

Thickemiifi  Matters. — A certain  degree  of  viscosity 
is  necessary  in  colours  for  printing,  if  for  no  other 
reason  that  they  may  not  run  or  spread  beyond  the 
limits  assigned  to  them  in  the  design.  The  thicken- 
ing mediums  employed  in  calico  printing  may  be 
divided  into  two  clas.ses.  First  in  importance 
are  those  in  most  general  use,  and  which  are  only 
employed  to  enable  the  printer  to  obtain  a good 
impression  from  the  engraving,  and  to  hold  up  in 
suspension  the  insoluble  matters  which  are  con- 
stituents of  so  many  colours ; those  of  the  second 
class  are  more  limited  in  number,  and  not  only 
give  viscosity,  but  cause  the  colour  to  adhere, 
and  to  be  fixed  to  the  cloth  by  some  change 
which  they  undergo  in  subsequent  operations. 
The  thickenings  of  the  first  class  have  only  a 
passing  or  temporary  use;  they  have  to  be 
removed  from  the  cloth  in  some  stage  of  its 
treatment,  are  generally  a difficulty  and 
hindrance  to  the  full  development  of  the 
colour,  and  the  finished  print  bears  no  traces  of 
them.  Those  of  the  second  class  constitute  an 

Fig.  12. 
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Albumin  was  at  first  obtained  from  whites  of  eggs. 
It  was  used  for  fixing  artificial  ultramarine  in  the 
year  1845.  At  the  commencement  the  fluid  wliite 
of  egg  was  used,  afterwards  the  dried  white,  as 
being  more  convenient  and  less  perishable.  In 
1854  PiLLANS  patented  a process  for  obtaining 
albumin  from  blood.  The  first  ))roducts  were  little 
suited  to  replace  egg  albumin  ; but  experience  has 
at  length  enabled  the  manufacturer  to  supply  it  in  a 
degree  of  purity  hardly  inferior  to  the  best  samples 
of  egg  albumin,  and  possessing  some  properties 
which  render  it  in  many  cases  preferable.  Some 
calico  printers,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  have  them- 
selves undertaken  the  extraction  of  albumin  from 
blood.  This  can  only  be  advisable  where  the  local 
conditions  are  favourable.  As  this  does  not  often 
occur,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  description  of 
the  process  in  tlie  Bulktin  of  the  Industrial  Society  of 
Muthouse,  vol.  fit),  p.  214. 


The  solution  of  albumin  is  prepared  by  stirring 
the  powder  in  cold,  or,  what  is  better,  in  slightly 
warm  water ; hot  water,  of  course,  coagulates  it. 
Blood  albumin  thickens  better  than  egg  albumin, 
requiring  a less  quantity  per  gallon  of  water.  From 
4 to  5 lbs.  per  gallon  of  egg  albumin  should  give  a 
sufficiently  thick  solution.  To  a certain  extent  the 
addition  of  Senegal,  or  other  gum  water,  does  not 
conspicuously  injure  the  fixing  power  of  albumin 
for  either  ])igments  or  dyes.  With  one-fourth  of 
gum  water,  or  even  one-third,  those  colours  which 
only  require  cold  washing  or  slight  soaping  are  good. 
Mixing  with  an  equal  volume  of  gum  water  does  not 
destroy  the  fixing  powers  of  albumin  ; but  the 
colours  will  not  wear  well,  and  are  only  fit  for  low 
class  work.  For  the  application  of  pigment  colours 
along  with  alizarin,  or  any  other  colour  that  re- 
quires soaping  to  finish  it,  the  use  of  egg  albumin 
without  gum  water  is  recommended,  lilood  albumin 


in  these  styles  may  be  employed,  but  it  is  not  so 
good  as  egg,  neither  holding  the  colours  so  firmly 
nor  showing  them  so  brightly  at  the  end,  probably 
because  this  kind  of  albumin  seems  to  take  colour 
from  tinged  soap  liquors  more  freely  than  egg 
albumin. 

Albumin  solutions  are  liable  to  enter  into  putre- 
faction and  smell  very  offensively,  and  there  is  no 
perfectly  effective  means  of  preventing  or  arresting 
this  decomposition ; but  the  putrefaction  must  be 
very  far  advanced  before  tlie  albumin  is  unfit  for 
use.  Solutions  which  are  opaque  from  insoluble 
matters  become  much  clearer  by  slight  decomposi- 
tion, which  clianges  the  cellular  tissue  into  a soluble 
but  non-coagulable  substance,  leaving  the  albumin 
practically  uninjured. 

The  working  of  albumin  colours  in  the  machine  is 
sometimes  attended  with  considerable  difficulty  from 
excessive  frothing,  and  from  the  pigments  sticking  in 


the  engraving.  The  fault  lies  either  in  the  albumin 
being  inferior  or  containing  much  insoluble  matter, 
or  from  the  solution  being  unskilfully  prepared,  or 
from  the  pigments  being  incompletely  incorporated 
with  the  solution.  The  two  last  faults  can  be  cor- 
rected by  attention  and  care  ; the  first  admits  only 
of  alleviation,  by  dissolving  the  albumin  as  hot  as 
can  be  done  without  coagulating,  settling  and  strain- 
ing well,  and  adding  a considerable  dose  of  ammonia, 
turpentine,  or  naphtha,  as  circumstances  seem  to 
require  and  the  nature  of  the  colour  permits.  The 
pigment  green  (IVr<  (iniynct)  is  a colour  which 
has  given  much  trouble  by  sticking  in  the  engraving, 
and  it  has  been  thougl.t  necessary  to  use  a brush 
furnisher,  set  with  tolerable  pressure  against  the 
roller.  This  contrivance  prevents  the  accumulation 
of  the  pigment  in  the  engraving,  and  renders  it 
possible  to  continue  printing ; but  it  does  no  more 
than  keep  constantly  cleaning  out  a deposit  which 
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ousrlit  never  to  form,  and  wliich,  if  it  forms  to  a 

cloth  into  boiling  water,  and  it  is  thought  that  finer 

notable  extent,  makes  the  impression  very  inferior 

shades,  especially  of  ultramarine  blue,  are  thus 

in  fulness  and  smootliiiess.  In  tliis  and  every 

obtiined. 

similar  case  the  colour-mixer  is  bound  to  try  and 

The  other  thickening  matters  in  use  in  the  colour 

supply  the  printer  with  a colour  which  will  work 

shop  consist  of  Hour,  various  kinds  of  starches,  and 

without  a furnisher,  or  with  an  ordinary  plain 

mixtures  of  flours  and  starches,  natural  and  artificial 

furnisher.  To  continue  the  case  of  the  pigment 

gums. 

green,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  print  say  50 

The  paste  thickenings  are  those  in  which  the  thick- 

pieces  at  once  without  changing  the  colour  and 

ening  matter  swells  up  upon  being  heated  with  water. 

without  brush  furnisher,  the  impression  being  all 

and  ai'e  principally  represented  by  wheaten  starch 

that  could  be  desired ; and  with  the  same  materials 

and  wheaten  flour. 

put  together  by  another  hand,  it  is  impossible  to 

Wheaten  starch  of  good  quality  is  one  of  the  most 

print  3 yards  without  brush  fui'nisher,  and  helped 

reliable  thickenings  in  use.  It  thickens  sufficiently 

by  the  printer  brushing  the  roller  by  hand,  and  after 

well  at  about  Ij  lb.  per  gallon  of  water,  and  next 

all  giving  a very  inferior  impression.  This  is 

to  tragacanth  offers  the  least  resistance  to  the  reaction 

evidently  a fault  in  manipulation : other  faults  in 

of  the  constituents  of  complex  colours,  and  the  least 

the  materials  may  occur.  It  happened  the  writer 

obstruction  to  the  passage  of  mordants  from  it  on  to 

had  to  use  a cheaper  kind  of  the  pigment  green  ; and 

tlie  cloth.  It  is  essentially  a watery  thickening,  con- 

with  good  albumin  solution  the  printer  could  not 

taining  only  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  solid  matter. 

print  three  turns  of  the  roller  without  the  engraving 

has  a large  capacity  for  dissolving  salts,  and  pene- 

being  tilled.  The  new  pigment  was  examined,  and 

trates  the  cloth  to  a considerable  depth,  even  passing 

found  to  effervesce  with  acids.  Dilute  nitric  acid 

through  the  usual  thicknesses  of  printing  cloth. 

was  carefully  added  to  a quantity  of  the  albumin 

Unless  combined  with  a considerable  portion  of 

colour,  and  the  colour  sent  to  be  tried  again.  This 

soluble  salts,  as  in  some  steam  colours,  or  unless 

hajilmard  remedy  was  perfectly  successful,  and 

mixed  with  some  of  the  soluble  thickenings,  it  is 

afterwards  acetic  acid  was  used  in  all  cases  when  a 

difficult  to  wash  off  from  the  cloth  after  hard  drying; 

similar  difficulty  occurred.  But  no  skill  sutlices  to 

it  is  therefore  chiefly  used  for  those  styles  which  can 

get  good  results  from  some  materials,  and  there  is 

bear  a fair  amount  of  washing  as  good  steam  colours. 

nothing  left  for  the  colour-mi.'cer  but  to  show  clearly 

or  for  dyed  styles  which  can  be  submitted  to  a hot 

which  of  the  materials  employed  is  defective. 

water  treatment. 

Albumin  may  be  bad  from  imperfection  in  its 

The  quality  of  a sample  of  starch,  or  its  fitness  for 

manufacture  or  from  adulteration.  There  are  no 

use  as  a thickener,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  trial ; 

accurate  methods  of  testing  small  samples  chemi- 

but  the  characters  of  a good  starch  may  be  defined 

cally,  the  only  trustw  orthy  test  being  by  comparison 

as  consisting  in  a taste  free  from  acidity,  colour  not 

with  a known  good  quality. 

necessarily  bright  white,  but  uniform  and  free  from 

Lactarine,  or  caseine,  is  the  dried  curd  of  milk. 

specks,  a fracture  not  too  flinty  if  in  so-called  cry.stals. 

It  was  introduced  by  Pattison  in  1848.  Unlike 

and  a freedom  from  sand  or  mineral  matter.  Care- 

albumin,  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  swells  out 

lessly  made  starch  contains  msoluble  substances 

into  a state  of  quasi  solution  under  the  influence  of 

which  interfere  with  printing;  these  are  hr.  n,  hmsks. 

ammonia.  It  forms  a smooth  white  jiaste.  which. 

and  straw.  They  can  be  detected  by  mixing  the  starch 

w hen  in  good  condition,  prints  vm-y  well.  Pigments 

with  cold  water,  and  observing  the  floating  matter. 

and  dyes  applied  to  lactarine  are  sufficiently  fast  for 

and  what  settle.s  at  the  very  bottom,  and  what  on  the 

many  purposes,  but  are  inferior  to  th.ose  fixed  by 

top  of  the  starch.  Starch  which  contains  glutinous 

albumin.  The  lactarine  solution  is  liable  to  spon- 

matters  is  very  unreliable  ; it  is  very  fermentiscible. 

taneous  coagulation  from  unknown  causes.  It 

and  docs  not  give  a tenacious  thickening.  Very 

sometimes  goes  curdy  in  the  colour  box  while  work- 

white  starch  is  sometimes  found  weak,  probably 

ing,  and  seldom  keeps  good  for  twenty-four  hours 

injured  by  chemicals  used  to  bleach  it.  If  such 

together,  so  that  a colour  which  has  been  once  used 

a starch  requires  If  to  2\  lbs.  to  thicken  a gallon  of 

in  the  machine  can  seldom  be  employed  a second 

water,  the  colour  mixer  may  expect  a great  disturb- 

time.  This  uncertdnty  has  much  restricted  its  use  ; 

ance  in  all  his  colours  arising  from  that  fact.  If  there 

but  with  care  and  intelligence  it  can  be  profitably 

are  complaints  of  bad  working  of  starch  colours  in 

employed  in  the  lower  classes  of  prints,  or  for  those 

the  machine,  an  intelligent  examination  of  the  starch 

styles  which  do  not  need  much  washing  off.  A liigh 

will  generally  indicate  the  cause,  and  the  best  remedy 

temperature  is  injurious  to  lactarine  solution,  and  it 

is  to  change  the  suj)ply.  I'he  printer  of  this  day. 

should  be  kept  in  the  coolest  place  available. 

working  fine  colours  like  alizarin  red,  pink,  and 

'I’he  fixing  of  colours  made  with  albumin  and 

purple  as  topical  colours,  should  sjiare  no  trouble 

lactarine  is  by  steaming,  and  is  due  to  these  thicken- 

or  expense  to  secure  a first-rate  quality  of  starch. 

ings  becoming  insoluble  in  water  by  the  heat,  and 

for  it  simplifies  very  much  the  whole  process  of 

so  cementing  the  colours  to  the  fibre  that  they  adhere 

printing. 

witli  great  tenacity.  Applied  in  large  nia.ssi  s to  the 

Other  starches  than  wheaten  starch  have  been 

cloth,  they  give  it  an  objectionable  harshness  and 

projiosed  for  use,  but  none  are  so  suitable;  the 

stiffness,  which  can  be  partially  removed  by  washing. 

various  paste  thickmiings  in  the  trade  are  indefinite 

These  colours  are  sometimes  fixed  by  running  the 

mixtures  of  different  feculous  matters,  the  suitabi'itv 
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of  which  for  particular  purposes  can  only  be  known 
by  j'ractice  and  experience. 

A4’ beaten  flour  as  a thickener  is  nearly  restricted 
to  dyed  styles  and  to  mordants  of  a simple  nature, 
such  as  red  liquor  and  iron  liquor,  or  mixtures  of 
these  two.  For  this  purpose  it  is  extensively  em- 
ployed, as  being  an  economical  and  perfectly  safe 
thickener.  The  flour  should  be  of  a good  quali  y, 
finely  sieved,  free  from  grit,  and  while  not  too  rich 
in  gluten,  should  be  capable  of  yielding  a tenacious 
sound  gluten  when  kneaded  in  a current  of  water. 
Flours  which  contain  a high  percentage  of  gluten 
never  work  well;  the  paste  is  too  tough,  and  in 
working  some  gluten  is  liable  to  separate  and  get 
into  the  engraving.  Flour  in  which  the  gluten  has 
been  injured  by  the  weather  or  bad  storage,  gives  a 
poor,  short,  watery  paste,  incapable  of  fine  printing. 
The  complex  constitution  of  flour  makes  it  unfit  for 
thickening  colours  containing  active  chemical  agents; 
and  its  tenacious  adherence  to  the  fabric,  and  resist- 
ance to  gentle  washing,  confine  its  use  to  those 
styles  which  have  to  be  dunged,  dj^ed,  or  soaped. 

Tragacanth,  though  called  a gum,  is  properly 
reckoned  among  the  paste  thickenings.  It  is  the 
most  powerful  thickening  material  we  have,  1 
lb.  of  it  giving  sufficient  thickness  for  printing 
to  4 gallons  of  water.  When  of  good  quality,  it 
yields  a very  smooth  and  evenly  pasty  mass,  which 
when  price  permirs  maj^  be  advantageously  emploj'ed 
in  many  styles  of  printing.  Containing  so  much  water, 
it  is  of  course  deficient  in  what  is  called  solidity,  does 
not  answer  for  outlines,  penetrates  the  cloth  very 
freely,  and  offers  so  little  obstruction  to  the  communi- 
cation of  the  mordant  or  colour  to  the  cloth,  that 
with  it  the  very  darkest  sliades  can  be  obtained  of 
all  colours.  It  washes  off  well,  and  on  account  of  the 
very  slight  stiffness  and  harshness  which  it  leaves 
iqjon  the  cloth,  it  is  very  suitable  for  those  styles 
which  are  eitlier  not  to  be  washed  off,  or  which 
permit  of  but  a very  slight  washing. 

Tragacanth  is  much  i mployed  by  continental  colour- 
ists in  small  proportion  along  with  starch  and  gum 
thickenings.  It  is  believed  by  them  to  communicate 
very  valuable  properties  to  other  thickenings,  and 
is  found  in  a vast  number  of  recipes  where  it  is 
never  used  in  English  colour  mixing. 

Natural  gums  have  been  used  from  time  imme- 
morial as  thickeners  for  calico  printing,  and  are  still 
extensively  used  when  scarcity  and  a high  market 
price  does  not  drive  the  printer  to  substitutes  in  the 
shape  of  artificial  gums.  'I'he  typo  of  the  natural 
gum  is  gum  arabic,  which  is  entirely  soluble  in 
water,  and  gives  a smoot!)  oily  fluid,  running  uni- 
formly and  without  pastiness  ; the  cheaper  gums 
used  in  the  trade  are  called  gum  ir-enegal,  gum 
Gedda,  Turkey  gum.  East  India  gum,  &c.  They  are 
all  exudations  from  similar  shrubs  and  trees,  and 
should  only  differ  from  one  another  by  the  respec- 
tive amounts  of  impurity  acquired  in  a more  or  less 
difficult  or  careless  gathering  of  the  gums.  In  so 
far  the  value  of  these  gums  might  be  estimated  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  insoluble  matter,  such  as 
s-nid,  gravel,  sticks,  and  leaves,  contained  in  them. 


But  there  are  trees  which  yield  gummy  exu.iations 
of  quite  another  character,  and  so  nearly  resembling 
in  external  characteristics  the  soluble  gums,  as  not  to 
be  easily  distinguished  from  them,  and  they  are  used 
to  mix  and  adulterate  the  proper  gums.  A good 
gum  dissolves  completely  in  cold  water,  but  the 
inferior  gums  only  swell  out  and  give  clots  and 
semi-pasty  masses,  stringy  and  glutinous.  By  them- 
selves these  pseudo-gums  could  not  be  used,  but 
when  boiled  up  with  a proportion  of  genuine  gum 
they  become  diffused  through  the  mass;  and  such 
mixtures  may  be  employed  for  certain  colours  and 
styles  where  great  clearness  of  colour  or  smoothness 
of  impression  is  not  required. 

Natural  gums,  unless  hand-picked,  always  contain 
so  much  sand  that  they  cannot  be  safely  used  for 
macliine  printing  except  first  made  into  gum  water ; 
as  tlie  gum  water  while  hot  is  thin,  the  sand  easily 
settles  out.  The  gum  water  is  made  by  simply 
boiling  the  gum  and  water  together,  about  6 lbs. 
per  gallon  for  thin,  and  as  high  as  12  lbs.  per  gallon 
for  thick  gum  water.  The  acidity  which  developes 
in  gum  water  in  warm  weather  appears  to  be  owing 
to  the  formation  of  acetic  acid,  and  is  not  usually 
detrimental  to  any  of  the  colours  or  mordants  for 
winch  gum  water  is  employed. 

The  natural  gums  are  usually  employed  for  the 
lighter  shades  in  steam  colours,  and  for  catechu  brown 
in  dyeing ; for  block-printing  they  can  be  used  for 
all  colours,  except  the  darkest;  being  soluble  they 
wash  off  easily,  and  leave  the  cloth  soft  and  fine  to 
the  touch. 

I Artificial  gums  or  gum  substitutes  were  intro- 
duced in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and  have 
proved  at  various  times  a great  relief  when  circum- 
stances have  caused  an  interruption  in  the  supply  of 
the  natural  gums.  They  are  made  by  roasting,  or 
calcining,  as  it  is  called,  the  various  kinds  of  starches 
or  farinas,  as  wheaten  starch,  rice  starch,  potato 
I starch,  sage  flour,  &c.  By  some  change  which  takes 
place  the  globules,  which  were  quite  insoluble  in 
water,  are  rendered  almost  completely  soluble ; 
they  no  longer  produce  pastes  upon  boiling,  but 
gummy  solutions,  but  does  this  at  a great  expense 
of  material.  Wheaten  starch,  which  gives  a good 
paste  at  1:|-  lbs.  per  gallon,  yields  a gum  water  which 
requires  five  times  that  amount  per  gallon  of  water, 
and  of  other  starches  even  a greater  relative  piopor- 
tion  is  required  to  produce  a suitable  thickne.ss. 
j 'I'he  chief  artificial  gums  in  use  are  calcined  farina, 
British  gum,  and  light-coloured  soluble  gums 
I Calcined  farina  is  made  from  potato  starch  ; it  is 
j a weak  gum,  requiring  from  8 to  10  lbs.  per  gallon 
of  water;  when  properly  made  it  is  the  most  gummy 
of  all  the  substitutes,  and  remains  fluid  for  several 
weeks;  from  its  density  and  smoothness  it  is  an 
excellent  printing  medium,  reproducing  accurately 
tlie  finest  lines  and  stipplings  of  the  engraving,  and 
for  dyed  work  giving  soft  and  agreeable  shades. 
'I'he  weight  of  solids  in  the  thickening  renders  it 
inqiossible  to  obtain  dark  colours  from  it,  and  it  is 
hardly  ever  employed  exce[)t  for  iron  mordants 
intended  to  yield  light  shades  of  purple  in  madder 
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and  alizarin  dyeing.  Its  dark  colour  is  objectionable 
for  topical  application ; it  might  be  made  much  lighter 
than  it  is  usually  sold  with  advantage ; being  very 
soluble,  it  easily  washes  off. 

British  gum  is  made  from  wheaten  starch,  roasted 
either  light  or  dark,  giving  rise  to  what  in  the  first 
case  is  caked  light  British,  and  the  second  to  dark 
British  gum.  The  light  gum  thickens  at  from  2^  lbs. 
to  4 lbs.  per  gallon  ; it  is  half  pasty  and  half  gummy, 
and  very  suitable  for  mixing  with  piiste  thickenings 
and  for  a large  class  of  steam  colours.  Unless  when 
used  with  metiillic  salts  in  excess,  it  easily  washes 
off ; but  in  this  property  regard  must  be  paid  to  the 
amount  of  unaltered  starch  which  it  contains,  and 
which  is  very  variable. 

Dark  British  gum  thickens  at  from  5 lbs.  to  6 lbs. 
per  gallon  of  water,  and  finds  its  principal  employ- 
ment in  dyed  styles ; it  is  an  excellent  thickener  for 
heavier  shades  of  purple  from  iron  liquor  mordants ; 
as  a thick  gum  water  it  is  useful  to  add  in  certiin 
proportion  to  flour  or  starch  thickenings ; it  is  the 
proper  thickener  for  the  alkaline  aluiiiinate  mordant, 
and  generally  suits  well  for  all  shades  which  have  to 
be  raised  cold,  as  iron  buffs  and  other  metallic 
colours.  Compared  with  calcined  farina  it  is  some- 
what puffy,  and  does  not  yield  as  fine  an  impression  ; 
and  when  made  from  inferior  qualities  of  starch  is 
liable  to  contain  black  particles  difficult  ta  strain  out, 
which  stick  in  the  engraving  and  spoil  the  printing ; 
it  is  also  particularly  liable  to  frothing  while  working. 

The  light  soluble  gums  are  made  from  different 
starches  by  the  aid  of  weak  acids  or  acid  salts,  and 
with  a much  slighter  roasting  than  is  employed  in 
the  case  of  the  gums  just  described.  When  of  good 
quality  they  are  quite  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  the 
solution  is  not  more  coloured  than  a solution  of 
natural  gum  of  the  same  strength.  They  are  em- 
ployed in  cases  where  a coloured  gum  is  objec- 
tionable, as  in  printing  woollens,  delaines,  and  papei’, 
and  also  where  a thickening  is  desired  which  will 
easily  wash  off.  These  gums  are  very  variable  in  ! 
thickening  power,  and  generally  of  an  unreliable 
nature  witli  colours  which  contain  metallic  salts, 
excepting  alumina,  which  does  not  seem  much  influ- 
enced by  the  saccharine  and  acid  principles  con- 
tained in  most  qualities  of  soluble  gums.  They 
should  never  be  used  for  mordants ; and  generally 
every  fresh  supply  should  be  practically  tested 
before  using,  on  account  of  the  variation  in  the 
degree  of  acidity  and  other  objectionable  fe.itures 
of  this  article. 

Of  the  various  other  thickenings  sold  in  trade 
nothing  need  be  said ; whatever  names  they  may 
bear,  they  will  be  found  to  consist  of  one  of  the 
gums  described,  or  mixtures  of  them  with  flour  or 
some  kind  of  starch. 

The  fitness  of  a colour-mixer  depends  so  much 
upon  his  ability  in  managing  the  thickenings  he  h.as 
to  employ,  that  he  cannot  give  too  much  attention 
to  this  point,  nor  study  too  minutely  their  jn-oper- 
ties  and  behaviour  with  mordants  and  the  cloth  to 
be  printed.  The  first  thing  in  a colour  is  that  it 
shall  work  well,  give  a good  mark,  and  not  trouble 


the  printer.  If  it  docs  not  fulfil  these  conditions 
there  is  something  wrong  in  the  thickening.  It  may 
be  that  the  thickening  itself  is  of  a bad  quality,  or 
that  unsuitable  thickenings  have  been  used,  or  they 
have  been  put  unskilfully  together.  It  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  go  into  complete  detail  upon  this 
point.  There  are  hundreds  of  colours  used  in  print- 
ing, and  each  one  has  its  own  peculiar  properties ; 
some  generalities,  however,  may  be  touched  upon 
with  advantage. 

Frothing  in  gum  colours  may  be  traced  to  the 
thickening;  it  is  usually  kept  down  by  means  of  oil, 
naphtha,  turpentine,  petroleum,  tallow,  &c.  The 
non-volatile  oils  must  be  used  with  caution  in  mor- 
dants for  dyeing,  as  they  influence  the  shades,  espe- 
cially purples  in  madder  dyeing. 

Scratching  of  the  roller  is  due  to  grit  or  sand, 
or  other  hard  particles,  as  crystals  of  potash  salts, 
burned  starch,  &c.  There  is  hardly  any  remedy  for 
fine  grit  in  the  gum  or  storch  ; it  cannot  be  strained 
out;  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  choose 
thickenings  as  free  as  possible  from  it.  To  ascer- 
tain beforcdiand  the  amount  of  grit,  sand,  and  gene- 
rally insoluble  bodies  likely  to  prove  troublesome  in 
a gum,  boil  it  with  water  containing  sufficient  muri- 
atic acid  to  take  all  the  thickness  out  of  the  gum, 
and  examine  the  sediment  which  deposits  after  a 
sufficient  interval.  Crystals  will  be  found  to  be 
generally  sulphate,  bitartrate,  or  chlorate  of  potash. 
The  remedy  is  to  use  the  colour  a little  warm,  or  not 
to  let  it  cool  down  to  the  crystallizing  point  before 
using. 

The  corrosion  of  the  doctor  edge,  and  consequent 
injury  of  the  roller,  is  a very  troublesome  defect, 
and  its  cause  generally  difficult  to  trace.  Probably 
cl'.lorine  in  a nascent  state  exists  in  such  colours  as 
aniline  black,  catechu  brown,  or  steam  colours 
where  metallic  nitrates,  chlorides,  chlorates,  and 
free  acids  are  present ; and  these  are  the  colours 
which  act  upon  the  doctor.  Cases  where  the  doctor 
! edge  is  roughened  by  such  simple  colours  as  madder 
red  or  black  not  unfrequently  occur;  they  are  im- 
possible to  explain,  and  are  generally  cured  by  making 
fresh  colour,  or  even  changing  the  colour  to  another 
machine,  where  probably  some  slightly  different 
arrangement  of  the  parts  prevents  or  gives  rise  to  a 
different  electrical  condition  of  the  roller;  for  to 
such  condition  of  the  roller  or  doctor  it  is  usual  to 
ascribe  these  otherwise  in  xjjlicable  accidents.  Where 
very  active  chemical  salts  are  present,  such  as  cop- 
per salts  and  chlorates,  the  point  to  attend  to  is  to 
use  the  least  possible  quantity  of  the  salts,  to  put 
them  into  the  least  active  condition,  and  have  as 
dense  a tliickening  as  the  colour  will  permit. 

Sticking  in  the  engraving,  previously  referred  to 
when  treating  of  pigment  colours,  only  takes  place 
when  insoluble  matters  are  in  the  colour,  and  when 
the  thickening  is  not  of  a suitably  adherent  nature. 
I'he  colour  tiiken  up  by  the  engraving  is.  so  to  speak, 
filtered  by  the  cloth  at  the  moment  of  the  printing, 
and  the  soluble  and  insoluble  parts  separated ; the 
soluble  penetrates  the  cloth,  some  of  the  insoluble 
rests  on  the  face  of  the  cloth,  and  some  remains  in 
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the  engraving,  and  the  result  is  more  or  less  inferior. 
This  defect  is  common  to  all  pigment  colours,  to 
cateehu  brown  and  many  steam  colours.  Something 
can  be  done  to  remedy  this  by  the  printer  using  less 
lapping,  and  printing  with  the  least  possible  weight; 
but  the  colour  mixer  should  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
most  perfect  division  of  the  insoluble  matter  pos- 
sible, so  that  every  particle  or  molecule  may  be  sur- 
rounded with  a sphere  of  the  thickening,  which  must 
be  dense  enough  to  hold  it  in  suspension. 

A colour  w'orking  thick  in  the  machine  is  owing  to 
bad  thickening  or  bad  boiling.  There  is  a thin  gum 
and  a thick  gum  or  paste  badly  combined  and  not 
completely  dissolved,  and  they  separate  under  the 
doctor,  the  thin  gradually  leavi'  g the  colour,  which 
becomes  thicker  and  unworkable. 

1'he  depth  of  shade  giv'en  by  a fixed  proportion  of 
mordant  or  colour  bears  a close  n lation  to  the  weight 
of  thickening  employed ; the  smaller  the  weight  of 
thickening  the  darker  the  colour;  hence  tragacanth 
and  starch  give  deeper  eolour  than  gums.  The  depth 
to  which  a colour  jienetrates  is  governed  in  a great 
measure  by  the  same  conditions ; tlie  more  watery 
the  thickening  the  greater  the  penetration,  a j)oint 
worthy  of  consideration  for  dyed  styles,  where  the 
amount  of  dyestuff  to  be  used  is  regulated  by  the 
d gree  of  penetration  of  the  mordant.  The  colour 
mixer  and  the  printer  should  aim  at  keeping  colours 
as  much  on  the  surface  as  iiossible ; only  very  deep 
colours  are  improved  by  jienetrating  the  cloth,  all 
otlieis  are  injured. 

Steaming  Teocesses  and  Steam  Coi.orns.— Dr}"^- 
ing  after  printing  by  machine  is  usually  aecomplished 
by  means  of  steam  chests,  of  which  t'lere  are  a 
sufficient  number  (from  fifty  to  sixty)  to  insure 
tlie  thorough  drying  of  the  heaviest  patterns.  The 
English  steam  chests  are  of  cast  iron,  small,  and 
very  heavy;  the  continental  steam  cl  ests  are  of 
wrought  iron,  riveted,  witli  not  more  than  1 inch 
of  steam  space,  and  are  made  G or  8 feet  long, 
and  may  be  curved.  Ihe  point  to  be  attended  to 
is  that  the  pieces  are  quite  dry,  yet  not  heated  to 
an  unneee.ssary  extent;  that  is,  the  number  of  chests, 
the  amount  of  steam  on,  or  the  speed  of  )irinting, 
must  be  so  arranged  that  the  piece  has  not  to  pass 
over  or  close  to  more  than  two  or  three  chests  after 
it  is  dried,  and  this  because  many  colours  and  mor- 
dants are  greatly  injured  by  over  drying.  On  the 
other  hand,  under  drying  mu.st  be  carefully  avoided 
as  the  greater  evil  of  the  two. 

After  drying  the  course  taken  by  the  printed 
piece  depends  upon  what  has  been  printed  upon  it ; 
and  as  ive  gave  precedence  amongst  thickenings  to 
ti  e vehicles  for  pigment  colours,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  proceed  as  if  the  ])ieces  had  been  printed  with 
pigment  colours,  or  other  colours  requiring  steam- 
ing witliout  the  necessity  of  ageing,  and  the  sub- 
sequent processes  which  belong  to  dyed  styles. 

It  is  believed  that  the  process  of  steaming  for  fixing 
and  developing  colours  is  an  English  invention,  prac- 
tically applied  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  It 
was  probably  independently  discovered  in  France 
about  the  same  time,  for  after  the  close  of  the  wars. 


and  the  renewal  of  peaceful  intercourse  in  181.'),  we 
have  it  recorded  that  two  Frenchmen  came  to  sell 
the  discovery  of  steaming  to  the  British  printers, 
but  were  met  everywhere  with  the  statement  that 
the  thing  was  old  and  well  known.  The  one  chief 
way  of  steaming  pieces  now  practised  is  to  have  a 
steaming  box,  house,  cottage,  or  kennel,  generally 
constructed  of  iron  and  preferably  of  boiler  plate 
riveted,  and  of  a circular  or  oval  form,  provided 
with  a door  which  can  be  securely  and  tightly 
dosed,  and  pipes  to  admit  and  let  off  steam.  The 
goods  to  be  steamed  are  hung  by  various  contrivances 
upon  a frame  which  can  be  rolled  into  the  steaming 
house,  and  are  there  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
steam. 

Besides  these  moles  of  working,  arrangements 
have  been  devised  for  continuous  steaming,  but  they 
are  too  recent  in  their  application  to  enable  anyone 
to  say  whether  they  will  turn  out  of  practical  ad- 
vantage to  the  trade.  Reference  may  be  made  to 
the  patents  of  Cordillot  & Mather,  Feb.  9,  1875; 
Smith,  April  10,  1875 ; Jones,  August  21, 1865  ; and 
also  Thierry-Miegs  process,  April  29,  1875.  (See 
Textile  Colovrist,  vol.  i.  pp.  97,  98,  106,  400.) 

Fig.  14  shows  a sectional  elevation  of  steaming 
cottage  xvith  the  goods  hung  on  the  frame,  which 
travels  on  a railway.  Fig.  15  is  an  end  view  of  the 
s'uiie  with  the  door  elosed.  The  wheel  on  the  left 
of  tlie  door  is  connected  with  a light  shaft  running 
! the  length  of  the  frame,  and  geared  to  each  of 
the  suspending  rollers.  By  turning  the  wheel  the 
I position  of  the  cloth  is  changed,  and  irregularities 
from  contact  with  the  rollers  in  great  measure 
avoided. 

Figment  colours  fixed  by  albumin  are  the  simplest 
of  all  colours  to  steam  ; they  require  nothing  but 
thoroughly  heating  through,  and  they  are  not  easily 
injured  bj"^  carelessness  or  unskilfulness.  Yet  this 
facility  has  led  frequently  to  under  steaming,  which 
is  shown  when  the  goods  are  washed  off,  by  the 
loss  of  colour  all  the  length  of  the  piece  in  its  centre, 
while  it  is  perfectly  fixed  at  the  edges.  For  other 
colours  on  calico  tlie  steaming  operations  may  pre- 
sent more  or  less  difficulty,  according  to  the  number 
of  colours  on  the  print  and  the  delicacy  of  the  shades 
to  be  obtained.  Only  a few  cases  can  be  cited  and 
general  rules  given.  The  great  bulk  of  colours  on 
calico  require  nothing  but  a suflieient  quantity  of 
low  pressure  and  moderately  damp  steam.  Most 
of  the  inferior  results  traceable  to  steaming  are 
owing  to  having  the  steam  too  dry  and  too  hot,  and 
this  is  sometimes  difficult  to  avoid  if  the  steam  be 
siqiplied  at  a pressure  superior  to  say  10  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch.  There  may  be  water  at  the  bottom  of 
the  steamingbox,  and  the  steamer  supposes  that  there- 
fore the  steam  must  be  wet ; but  notwithstanding 
this  the  steam  may  be  so  dry  that  the  goods  never 
get  really  softened,  and  the  colours  are  not  in  a 
position  to  develop  themselves  or  combine  with  the 
cloth.  It  is  desirable  that  the  steaming  boxes  should 
be  supplied  from  low  pressure  boilers,  working  at 
from  G lbs.  to  8 lbs.;  or  if  there  is  only  a high  pres- 
sure supply  it  is  useful  to  have  a receiver  of  strong 
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boilcr-plnte,  having  a capacity  of  several  cubic  feet, 
pitted  between  tlie  boiler  and  steaming  box,  pro- 
vided with  valves  and  gauges,  so  tliat  tlie  steam  may 
be  reduced  under  the  eye  of  the  steamer  himself. 
This  arrangement  is  in  use  on  the  Contiiunt,  and  it 
is  a ptilliative,  but  nothing  more ; for  dry  steam  does 
not  become  damp  with  that  rapidity  whicli  would 
at  first  sight  seem  likely,  and  ciinnot  instantly  satu- 
r;ttc  itself,  even  in  contact  witii  water.  Many  of 
the  modern  styles  of  steam  colours,  especially  those 
in  which  extract  of  madder  and  artificial  alizarin 
occupy  a principal  place,  do  not  require  a tempera- 
ture higher  than  '212°  Fahr.  in  the  steaming,  and 
they  require  the  steam  to  be  perfectly  saturated 
i\  ith  moisture,  so  much  so  that  good  work  cannot 
be  done  with  any  other  kind  of  steam ; and  it  has 
been  found  useful,  in  works  possessing  many  small 
high-pressure  engines,  to  employ  the  exhaust  from 


these  engines  for  steaming  madder  extract  and 
alizarin  goods,  and  thus  insure  a really  moist  steam. 

In  some  cases  of  mixed  and  woollen  goods,  with 
dark  colours,  a high  pressure  of  steam  is  thought 
desirable  for  at  least  a portion  of  the  time  during 
which  the  goods  are  under  treatment. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  liberated  acids  or  other 
vapours  from  injuriously  affecting  fine  colours,  a 


Fig.  14. 


large  volume  of  steam  should  be  allowed  to  blow 
through  during  the  first  ]iart  of  the  steaming.  In 
steaming  alizarin  styles  well  covered  with  colour, 
a very  large  quantity  of  acetic  ,acid  is  set  free,  which 
may  influence  other  colours,  and  even  rapidly  cor- 
rode the  iron  ])latcs  of  the  steaming  box.  Vessels 
full  of  slaked  lime  have  been  jdaced  at  the  bottom 
of  the  box  to  .absorb  this  acid,  and  greys  padded  in 
a chalk  mixture  wound  on  with  the  pieces,  but 
it  is  preferable  to  have  a free  current  of  steam 
blowing  off. 

'I'he  time  to  be  allowed  for  ste  ining  varies  from 
half  an  hour  to  three  hours,  deiiending  U]ion  the 
styles,  the  quantity  of  cloth,  and  the  )iressnie  or 
volume  of  stiam  ; those  coloui-s.  such  as  dark  cho- 
colates, cochineal  sca.rlets.  blacks,  and  c.'.tract  and  i 
j alizarin  colours,  which  do  not  contain  a large  pro- 
I j ortiou  of  soluble  salts,  and  which  dye,  so  to  speak,  j 
the  fibre,  demand  the  longest  time  in  steaming;  but  ^ 


the  composition  of  these  colours  can  be  largely 
varied,  and  no  general  rule  can  be  given. 

To  avoid  unevenness  much  care  is  required  in 
some  style.s,  and  steaming  boxes  are  usually  provitled 
with  apparatus  by  which  the  cloth  can  be  moved 
without  interrupting  the  steaming,  so  that,  as  far  as 
po.ssible,  every  part  may  receive  a due  allowance  of 
steam ; and  in  .some  cases  the  pieces  are  hooked 
on  a frame  or  suspended  by  cords,  in  order  that  the 
steam  may  pass  fi\  ely  through  every  fold. 

To  prevent  marking  off  a grey  piece  is  frequently 
wound  on  with  the  printed  piece.  It  is  desirable  to 
ascertain  the  absence  of  matters  in  the  grey  which 
might  injure  the  colour. 

Colours  contiiining  copper  and  lead  are  liable  to 
become  darkened  by  inquire  steam  containing  sul- 
phurettt'd  hydrogen.  d’his  fault  is  in  the  boiler, 
and  no  good  can  be  done  until  the  boiler  is  cleaned ; 
some  relief,  however,  is  obbiined  by  hanging  up 
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calico  saturated  with  acetate  of  lead.  A certain 
metallic  lustre,  apparently  not  due  to  sulphur,  is 
frequently  developed  in  some  dark  steam  colours ; 
this  arises  from  the  colour  itself,  and  is  generally 
remedied  by  addition  of  sal-ammoniac  to  the  colour. 
The  darkening  and  sometimes  almost  decolorizing 
of  pigment  orange  made  from  minium,  is  owing  to 
acid  in  the  steam,  which  decomposes  the  colour, 
forming  the  puce-coloured  oxide  of  lead.  This 
does  not  occur  with  orange  made  from  the  chromate 
of  lead. 

i\ccidents  from  drops  of  condensed  water,  or 
running  caused  by  undue  condensation  of  steam 
upon  the  cloth,  are  to  be  guarded  against  by  prac- 


tical precautionary  measures,  such  as  warming  the 
box  before  commencing,  seeing  that  the  cloth  is  not 
too  cold  in  entering,  and  covering  exposed  parts  with 
thick  woollen  blanket. 

The  majority  of  steam  colours  are  simply  washed 
in  water  after  steaming,  and  require  only  finishing, 
others  require  special  treatments,  which  are  more 
properly  considered  further  on. 

Mordants  for  Dyed  Styi.es. — AVe  now  proceed 
with  the  dyed  styles,  the  colours  or  mordants  on  which  | 
require  some  kind  of  ageing,  fixing,  and  dyeing,  and  | 
as  the  successful  working  of  these  styles  depends 
greatly  upon  a knowledge  of  mordants,  it  is  desirable 
at  this  point  to  consider  them.  j 


The  various  fibres  used  in  manufacturing  textile 
fabrics  differ  considerably  in  their  behaviour  to 
chemical  agents,  and  it  is  impossible  to  treat  them 
generally  as  having  the  same  character.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  are  to  be  considered  as  applied  to 
cotton  goods  when  other  fibrous  matters  are  not 
expressly  named. 

Of  all  the  organic  colouring  matters  which  exist  in 
nature,  and  all  those  which  modern  chemistry  has 
manufactured  by  art,  there  are  hardly  half  a dozen 
which  give  a tolerably  full  shade  to  cotton  without 
the  assistance  of  some  intermediary  agent ; and  with 
the  exception  of  indigo  blue  and  aniline  black,  both 
of  which  are  applied  to  cotton  in  an  unformed  state, 
they  are  all  of  the  most  fugitive  and  unstable  char- 
acter. The  most  powerful  and  most  valuable  colour- 
ing matters,  as  madder,  alizarin,  logwood,  brazil 
wood,  cochineal,  quercitron,  baik,  and  fustic,  how- 
ever applied  to  cotton,  communicate  to  it  only  a 
dull  stain,  which  can  be  nearly  all  washed  out  with 
water,  and  which  is  incapable  of  resisting  the  action 
of  air  and  light.  At  a very  early  period  it  was 
discovered  that  certain  mineral  salts,  and  some 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  were  capable  of 
contracting  a very  intimate  alliance  witli  cotton ; 
and  though  these  substances  themselves  possessed 
little  or  no  colour,  they  enabled  the  cotton  to  retain 
the  colour  from  dyestuffs  in  a very  perfect  manner. 
In  modern  times  the  number  of  these  interme  iiary 
substances  has  been  increased  by  some  additions, 
and  they  constitute  the  cla.ss  of  mordants,  which 
name  is  properly  applied  to  any  matter  which  has 
tlie  power  of  combining  at  the  same  time  with  the 
clotli  and  the  colouring  matter. 

'i'he  mordants  may  be  divided  into  three  classes 
— finst,  those  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom; 
secondly,  those  from  the  vegetable  kingdom ; and 
thirdly,  those  from  the  mineral  kingdom. 

The  animal  mordants  are  albumin,  lactarine  or 
caseine,  and  gluten.  It  will  be  observed  that  tliese 
are  all  highly  nitrogenous  bodies,  and  of  complex 
composition ; they  are  soluble  in  water  or  alkalies, 
and  by  heating  become  insoluble,  and  thus  can  be 
securely  fixed  on  the  cloth.  Their  use  as  mordants 
is  but  limited,  and  at  the  present  time  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  application  of  aniline  colours. 
'I'he  treatment  is  very  siinjile;  a solution,  say  of 
albumin,  is  made,  and  the  colouring  matter  added 
in  proper  proportions ; the  mixture  printed  and 
steamed,  when,  if  required,  the  goods  may  be  washed 
or  sligh'.ly  soaped.  If  the  albumin  alone  were 
printed  and  steamed,  and  then  the  goods  dyeil  in 
a solution  of  the  colouring  matter,  the  albumin 
would  bo  found  to  act  as  a mordant;  but  it  is  not 
advantageously  used  in  this  way.  'I'he  solution  of 
lactarine  has  been  largely  used  to  mordant  or  pre- 
pare calico  and  mixed  goods  for  printing  steam 
colours  upon,  and  very  pleasing  effects  were  pro- 
duced; but  the  expense  was  considerable,  and  the 
processes  now  little  used;  lactarine  is  a suitable 
mordant  and  thickening  for  the  topical  application 
of  the  coal-tar  colours,  which  are  not  injured  by 
alkalies.  Instead  of  the  commercial  lactarine,  inferior 
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qualities  of  cheese  made  from  skim  milk,  and  de- 
prived of  fat,  may  be  dissolved  in  soda  or  ammonia. 
Gluten  has  been  apjdied,  but  does  not  seem  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose. 

Glue  or  gelatine  might  be  included  in  the  animal 
mordants,  but  its  properties  differ  considerably  from 
the  others;  it  does  not  become  fixed  or  insoluble 
without  the  aid  of  some  vegetable  or  mineral  sub- 
stance. 

The  vegetable  mordants  are  of  a dubious  nature, 
and  hardly  any  of  them  can  be  said  to  satisfactorily 
fulfil  the  real  conditions  of  a mordant,  and  it  is 
probable  tliat  further  research  may  remove  them 
out  of  the  class  altogether;  they  are  confined  to  the 
various  astringent  substances,  Avhose  type  is  tannic 
acid,  and  to  fatty  matters,  represented  by  olive 
oil.  Both  astringents  and  oils  can  combine  in 
an  intimate  manner  with  cotton,  and  they  have  a 
certain  but  very  restricted  affinity  for  colouring 
matters,  and  only  act  as  perfect  mordants  for 
the  majority  of  colouring  matters  when  they  are 
used  in  conjunction  with  mineral  mordants.  How- 
ever, tannin  or  tannic  acid  is  employed  to  fix 
several  of  the  aniline  or  coal-tar  colours  by  simply 
thickening,  printing,  and  steaming ; the  result  is  not 
very  good,  whether  regarded  as  a fast  colour  or  a 
brilliant  one.  By  passing  the  steamed  goods  through 
metallic  salts,  such  as  tai-tarized  antimony,  as  in 
Li.oyd  and  Dale’s  process,  some  farther  degree  of 
stability  is  attained ; but  on  the  whole,  this  use  of 
tannin  matter  is  very  limited  in  printing,  though 
very  extensively  employed  in  piece  dyeing,  either 
with  or  without  other  mordants. 

The  use  of  oily  compounds  to  fix  the  aniline 
colours  seemed  at  one  time  to  promise  useful  results. 
The  oleate  of  ammonia  was  employed  with  some 
succes.s,  but  it  has  not  satisfied  practical  requirements. 
'I'he  mixture  of  oil  with  the  majority  of  colours  for 
printing  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  power  as  a mor- 
dant, although,  as  before  stated,  its  mordanting 
powers  sometimes  intei-fere  in  a hurtful  manner. 

'I'he  use  which  is  made  of  oil  in  turkey  red  dyeing 
is  only  remotely  connected  with  this  subject;  it  is  but 
little  understood,  or  cannot  be  used  in  a similar  way 
in  Cidico  printing.  It  has  often  been  proposed  to 
j rejiare  calico  for  printing  various  colours  by  a 
modification  of  the  oiling  process  used  in  j;urkey  red 
dyeing;  but  it  is  not  proved  that  any'  advantages 
have  resulted  from  the  attempts  thus  made  to  give 
increased  stability  or  brilliancy  to  topically  applied 
colours. 

'I'he  mineral  mordants  are  those  most  employed 
for  general  dyeing  purposes,  as  also  for  calico 
printing,  and  consist  of  salts  of  the  metals,  and  chiefly 
those  of  alumina,  iron,  tin,  and  chromium. 

Alum  and  salts  of  alumina  have  been  in  use  from 
ancient  times,  though  it  Ciinnot  be  clearly  shown 
that  the  acetate  of  alumina,  as  at  present  employed, 
was  known  more  than  about  a hundred  years  back  ; 
the  oldest  recipes  contain  several  ingredients  of 
apparently  a useless  nature,  such  as  arsenic  ; but  it 
is  only  stated  in  a few  cases  that  the  arsenic  was  to 
be  dissolved  in  potash,  which  quite  changes  the 
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nature  of  the  addition,  and  with  the  use  of  vegetable 
acid  solutions  at  the  same  time  produced  a species  of 
mordant  approaching  to  tlie  modern  red  liquor.  In 
1742  there  was  a patent  granted  to  Daniel  Chaprel 
for  a mordant  composed  of  alum,  arsenic,  white 
argol,  chalk,  and  saccharum  saturni  (acetate  of  lead), 
all  mixed  together  in  liquor  thickened  with  gum 
arabic.  If  the  proper  proportions  were  used,  and  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  arsenic  and  argols,  a perfect 
red  mordant  for  light  reds  at  least  could  be  made  by 
the  patented  process,  which  contains  the  first  dis- 
tinct mention  known  of  the  use  of  acetates  to  decom- 
pose alum. 

Alumina  may  be  considered  as  the  perfect  type  of 
a mordant.  It  is  itself  colourless,  and  has  therefore 
no  physical  or  complementary  optical  influence  upon 
the  shade  produced  by  its  combination,  and  is 
capable  of  being  saturated  to  a high  degree  with 
most  colouring  principles,  and  giving  distinctive  and 
definite  hues  with  nearly  all  dj'e  woods. 

The  acetate  of  alumina  of  the  jirinters  is  prepared 
from  alum,  or  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  acetate  of 
lead  or  lime  ; the  proportions  to  be  used  may  vary 
within  narrow  limits,  and  lor  s]iecial  styles  par- 
ticular additions  are  made  generally  without  any 
necessity.  It  is  sufficient  to  give  here  two  practical 
recipes  for  each  of  the  ingredients  for  red  mordants 
which  have  been  in  use  for  several  years,  and  which 
properly  thickened  and  reduced  have  satisfied  every 
requirement  for  reds,  pinks,  and  chocolates.  A 
strong  red  liquor  is  .made  by  taking  100  gallons  of 
boiling  water,  480  lbs.  of  alum,  and  384  lbs.  of  white 
sugar  of  lead ; this  should  stand  at  about  20°  '1' waddle, 
and  is  the  strongest  red  liquor  that  need  be  made. 
Another  standing  at  about  12°  Twaddle  is  composed 
of  150  gallons  of  water,  460  lbs.  of  alum,  and  an 
equal  weight  of  acetate  of  lead.  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  red  liquors,  besides  their  difference  in 
strength,  must  have  an  essentially  different  internal 
composition,  and,  it  may  be  concluded,  a very 
different  behaviour  in  the  various  conditions  in  which 
they  are  placed  in  practice.  This  is  undoubtedly  so, 
but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  might  be  imagined. 
'I'he  second  red  liquor  was  found  to  be  very  well 
suited  for  full  reds,  as  well  as  for  chocolates;  but  it 
is  on  the  whole  what  may  be  called  an  unstable 
mordant,  and  could  not  be  depended  upon  when 
reduced  with  four  or  five  volumes  of  water  for  light 
reds  and  pinks,  even  with  a free  addition  of  acetic 
acid.  'I’he  first  red  liquor  was  found  of  very  general 
apjilicability  in  dyed  styles,  and  was  used  with 
confidence  for  all  colours,  and  preferred  for  eveiy- 
thiiig  except  fora  full  bright  red,  for  which  particular 
colour  it  never  gave  so  good  a result  as  the  other. 
It  is  not  unusual  in  making  red  liquors  from  acetate 
of  lead  to  add  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  alum  of  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda,  after  the 
principal  ingi’edients  have  been  well  mixed,  or  an 
equivalent  amount  of  ground  chalk ; on  the  large 
scale  this  addition  may  be  found  economical,  but  for 
colour  shop  practice  it  is  generally  considered  safer 
to  use  a little  more  acetate  of  lead,  if  necessary, 
than  trust  to  the  effect  of  either  soda  crystids  or 
87 
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chalk.  Acetate  of  lime  is  largely  used  as  a substitute 
for  acetate  of  lead,  and  would  answer  nearly  as  well 
if  its  quality  could  be  depended  upon  with  as  much 
confidence  as  can  be  reposed  on  the  acetate  of  lead ; 
but  acetate  of  lime,  either  dry  or  in  solution,  is  liable 
to  variations  in  composition,  which  have  produced 
very  disagreeable  irregularities  in  practice.  Sulphate 
of  alumina  is  also  used  instead  of  alum,  but  like 
acetate  of  lime  it  does  not  present  any  external 
appearances  by  which  its  purity  or  strength  can  be 
determined ; it  is  not  constant  in  composition,  and 
cannot  consequently  be  depended  upon  with  the  same 
certainty  as  the  well-defined  cryst  ds  of  alum.  For 
these  reasons  the  majority  of  colour-mixers,  who 
make  their  own  red  mordants,  adhere  to  alum  and 
white  acetate  of  lead ; but  witli  sufficient  chemical 
knowledge  to  ascertain  the  real  value  of  the  materials, 
perfectly  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained  from 
acetate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  there  is 
some  economy  in  employing  them.  Two  red  liquors 
which  have  been  in  use  for  many  years,  in  which 
acetate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  alununa  are  employed, 
were  made  as  follows:  — 50  gdlons  of  acetate  of 
lime  liquor  marking  24°  Twaddle,  placed  in  a copper 
pan,  and  heated  up  to  140°  Fahr.,  and  200  pounds  of 
ammonia  alum  in  a crushed  or  roughly  powdered 
state  added.  The  temperature  is  maintained  at  140° 
Fidrr.,  and  the  mixture  kept  constantly  stiired  until 
the  alum  is  perfectly  dissolved,  which  may  take  two  or 
three  hours,  then  12  lbs.  of  ground  chalk  ai-e  added 
in  small  portions  with  stirring.  The  resulting  red 
liquor  should  mark  about  20°  Twaddle,  and  should 
be  good  for  all  dyed  reds  and  pinks.  It  Will  be  more 
or  less  darkly  coloured  according  to  the  colour  of 
the  acetate  of  lime  ; the  sulphate  of  lime  bottoms  are 
very  bulky  compared  with  sulphate  of  lead  bottoms, 
and  retain  a great  quantity  of  mordant,  which  can  be 
sej)arated  either  by  pressing  or  washing.  Another 
red  liquor  was  made  from  90  gallons  of  the  same 
acetate  of  lime  liquor,  and  272  lbs.  of  sulphate  of 
alumina,  with  addition  of  34  lbs.  of  ground  chalk, 
using  the  same  general  j)roccdure.  The  resulting  red 
liquor  marks  about  16°  Tw. ; it  is  capable  of  yielding 
good  reds  and  chocolates,  and  was  found  to  work 
well  with  considerable  addition  of  tin  crystals  in  the 
case  of  reds  required  to  resist  covers  of  purple  or 
chocolate. 

The  only  other  alumina  mordant  in  use  for  dyed 
styles  is  the  aluminate  of  potash.  Its  use  was  sug- 
gested at  a comparatively  remote  date,  but  it  has 
never  come  into  general  employment.  The  usual 
method  of  preparing  it  is  by  adding  powdered  potash 
alum,  or  sulphate  of  alumina,  to  boiling  caust  c 
potash ; for  each  gallon  of  the  latter  marking  about 
54°  Tw.,  3 to  3^  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  alumina  may  be 
employed.  The  heating  and  stirring  is  maintained 
until  the  salt  has  quite  disappeared ; upon  cooling 
sulphate  of  potash  crystallizes  out,  and  the  clear 
liquor  is  the  mordant.  It  cannot  be  properly  thick- 
ened by  starch,  flour,  or  the  natural  gums ; it  is  best 
thickened  with  well  calcined  wheaten  starch.  In 
some  works  it  is  considered  that  aluminate  of  potash 
is  the  most  preferable  mordant  for  pinks ; but  the 
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opinion  is  by  no  means  general,  and  as  the  fixing 
requires  special  means  not  in  use  for  the  general  run 
of  dyed  goods,  it  is  not  largely  employed.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  advantage  it  has  over  the  acetate 
of  alumina  mordant  for  madder  or  alizarin  pinks, 
except  in  the  printing.  It  gives  a very  clear  impres- 
sion, but  what  is  most  important,  it  is  not  injured  by 
too  much  heating  in  the  steam  chests.  The  weak 
acetate  of  alumina  mordants  intended  for  pinks, 
whether  thickened  with  paste  or  gum,  require  very 
great  care  in  drying  after  printing — if  too  much  heated 
the  mordant  is  greatly  injured ; with  aluminate  of 
potash  mordants  the  hardest  drying  does  no  injury. 
In  other  respects  the  aluminate  is  more  delicate  and 
sensitive  than  the  acetate,  more  easily  injured  in  the 
fixing,  and  more  easily  takes  up  impurities,  organic 
or  inorganic,  from  inferior  qualities  of  water. 

The  nitrate  and  hydrochlorate  of  alumina  are  used 
to  a small  extent  in  steam  colours,  and  in  certain 
combinations  the  oxalate  and  tartrate  of  alumina  occur. 

Mordants  of  iron  are  of  ancient  use ; the  only  one 
of  special  importance  in  calico  printing  is  the  acetate 
of  iron,  known  generally  as  iron  liquor,  or  black 
liquor.  The  first  ciude  acetate  of  iron  was  probably 
made  by  steeping  old  iron  in  the  sour  acetous  liquids 
derived  from  the  fermentation  of  rice  or  flour : such 
mordants  were  used  by  the  Hindoos.  The  making 
of  iron  liquor  was  patented  in  1780  byFuGiiT;  he 
directs  iron  to  be  steeped  in  “ water  drawn  from  tar  or 
tar  oil,  and  the  liquor  mixed  with  starch,  flour,  or 
gum,  to  give  blacks  and  purples ; ” by  this  water  we 
may  understand  pyroligneous  acid,  and  this  process 
may  be  said  to  be  the  one  used  at  the  present  day  for 
making  the  best  quality  of  iron  mordant.  Two  years 
later,  in  1782,  Boothman  patented  the  method  of 
steejjing  iron  filings,  iron  liooks,  or  other  thin  iron, 
in  a mixture  of  water  with  wheat,  flour,  bailey,  bran, 
or  any  other  vegetable  that  will  produce  an  acid 
wlien  mixed  with  water,  being  practically  the  method 
used  at  earlier  periods  by  native  Indian  printers. 
On  the  Continent  iron  liquor  is  yet  made  in  certain 
parts  from  sour  beer.  No  form  of  acetic  acid  seems 
so  suitable  as  the  pyroligneous  for  making  iron 
liquor,  if  the  acid  does  not  contain  too  much  non- 
volatile matter.  The  small  amount  of  organic  matter 
present  appears  to  be  useful  in  preventing  the  too 
rapid  oxidation  of  the  iron,  which  would  be  injurious 
for  all  delicate  shades  ; hence  the  pyroligneous  acid  is 
preferable  to  pure  acetic  acid,  for  in  the  latter  case  it 
is  found  that  dilute  solutions  are  very  easily  oxidized 
and  decomposed,  the  iron  takes  the  form  of  the 
peroxide,  and  the  solution  loses  available  iron,  or 
becomes  very  uncertain  in  its  composition,  and 
irregular  in  its  results ; while  the  pyrolignite  keeps 
well,  as  it  does  not  appear  tliat  the  iron  ever  attains 
the  maximum  degree  of  oxidation. 

Iron  liquor  is  seldom  made  in  any  print  works  in 
Great  Britain ; it  is  found  in  commerce  as  a dark- 
coloured  fluid,  marking  from  24°  to  28°  Tw.  On 
the  Continent  it  is  to  be  found  in  a very  concentrated 
syrupy  state,  about  three  times  the  strength  of  t!ie 
ordinary  home  siqiply,  perfectly  mi.scible  with  water, 
and  of  excellent  quality. 
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Iron  liquor  can  be  thickened  with  any  of  the  usual 
thickeninos  of  good  quality,  but  its  jiowers  of  fixing 
on  fibre  are  very  niucli  weakened  by  the  pre  sence  of 
any  sugar  or  saccharine  jirinciples  in  the  thickening; 
therefore  wheaten  flour,  injureel  by  heat  and  elainp, 
or  those  gums  anel  other  thickenings  made  by  means 
of  acids,  may  be  found  to  give  very  inferior  results 
with  diluted  iron  mordants. 

No  other  iron  morelant  is  used  in  calico  printing ; 
the  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  iron  are  largely  used  in 
piece  dyeing.  The  iron  buff  of  the  calico  printers  is 
very  rarely  used  as  a mordant;  it  is  an  acetate  or  | 
sulpho-acetate  of  iron  made  from  sulphate  of  iron 
and  acetate  of  lead.  For  the  to]iioal  application  of 
extract  of  madder  or  alizarin  purples  or  lilacs, 
although  good  results  can  be  obtained  from  a fair 
quality  of  commercial  iron  liquor,  the  colour  mixer 
will  find  it  Jidvantageous  to  prepare  his  own  liquor 
from  sulphate  of  iron  and  acetate  of  lime,  or  acetate 
of  lead;  the  white  acetate  of  lime  being  j)referable, 
ami  used  in  slight  excess,  so  as  to  have  some  acetate 
of  lime  in  solution. 

'I'in  mordants  are  very  rarely  used  in  calico  print- 
ing in  the  way  that  iron  and  alumina  mordants  are 
used.  The  oxides  and  salts  of  tin  do  not  belong  to 
the  same  chemical  group  as  those  of  alumina  and 
iron,  and  th.ough  they  possess  strong  attinities  for 
both  fibre  and  colouring  matter,  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  found  possible  to  prepare  any  mordant  of  tin 
which  can  be  thickened  and  applied  to  calico  in  the 
sjune  way  that  the  salts  of  the  other  two  metals  can 
be  used  for  dyeing.  An  apparent  exception  to  this 
statement  is  the  so-called  garancin  orange,  made 
from  a salt  of  tin,  an  acetate,  and  decoction  of  Per- 
sian berries,  which  being  printed  along  with  other 
mordants,  goes  through  the  dunging  and  cleansing 
process,  and  is  dyed  up  in  garancin  with  them.  In 
this  case  it  might  be  sujiposed  that  an  acetate  of  tin 
was  acting  as  a real  mordant,  the  same  as  the  acetate 
of  alumina,  and  producing  a different  shade  of 
colour ; but  it  is  evident  that  the  garancin  orange 
is  little  more  than  a spirit  yellow,  which  by  care  can 
be  made  to  stand  the  garancin  dye,  and  absorbing 
some  red,  yields  an  orange  hue  of  but  little  st.ibility 
compared  with  the  other  colour.s.  When  chloride  of 
tin  is  added  in  moderate  proportion  to  acetate  of 
alumina  mordant  a complex  reaction  takes  place, 
which  is  pot  fully  understood  ; but  the  mixture  has 
some  of  the  properties  of  th.e  chloride  of  t'n,  it  can 
resist  and  even  discharge  iron  mordants,  while  it 
dyes  up  good  and  full  shades  of  red  with  madder 
and  garancin.  Upon  analysis  of  the  mordant  re- 
maining upon  the  cloth,  a certain  quantity  of  tin  is 
founil  along  with  the  alumina,  forming  a compound 
mordant,  which  is  believed  to  have  a greater  affinity 
for  colouring  matter  and  fibre  than  eitlier  metal 
separately,  because  the  mordant  cannot  be  discharged 
completely  by  the  same  acids  which  would  discharge 
an  alumina  mordant;  but  in  point  of  fact  it  is  the 
tin  only  which  resists  these  acids.  The  alumina  is 
ea.sily  dissolved  out,  and  the  amount  of  tin  remain- 
ing is  insullicient  to  dye  up  anything  which  can  be 
properly  ciUled  a colour.  The  powers  which  tin  salt 


exercises  in  what  are  called  resist  reds  is  in  great 
measure  due  to  its  deoxidizing  powers,  and  con- 
verting a certain  portion  of  the  acetate  into  the 
muriate  of  alumina.  If  calico  be  prepared  with 
chlorate  of  potash,  as  it  is  for  some  purposes,  it  will 
be  found  that  a resist  red,  which  is  quite  capable 
of  throwing  off  purple  covers  when  printed  upon 
ordinary  calico,  fails  to  resist  them  when  it  is  printed 
upon  the  prepared  calico,  and  this  clearly  because 
the  'tin  is  raised  by  the  chlorate  to  its  maximum 
degiee  of  o.xidation. 

Although  salts  of  tin  cannot  be  used  in  calico 
printing  for  dyeing,  they  are  extensively  used  in  steam 
! colours  as  rnortlants,  and  are  also  largely  employed  in 
preparing  or  mordanting  the  whole  surface  of  the 
calico  previous  to  printing  steam  colours. 

The  chief  compounds  of  tin  in  use  are  the  crystals 
of  tin,  called  also  muriate  of  tin,  chloride  of  tin,  and 
stannous  chloride  ; a solution  of  the  same  salt  called 
liquid  muriate  of  tin ; the  liquid  bichloride  of  tin, 
stannic  chloride,  is  not  much  used;  the  oxymuriate 
of  tin,  which  is  generally  a mixture  of  the  two 
chlorides,  is  used  for  spirit  colours  ; and  the  stannate 
of  soda,  which  is  tlie  principal  salt  used  in  prepjaring 
or  mordanting  cloth  before  printing. 

The  preparation  of  calico  with  tin  is  important  for 
the  major  ity  of  steam  colours  ; it  is  simple  and  certain, 
if  good  materials  and  oi'dinary  care  are  employed. 
The  cloth  is  saturated  with  a solrrtion  of  stannate  of 
soda  of  a strength  jiroportioned  to  the  styles  to  be 
printed  ; it  is  then  passed  iirto  dilute  sirlphuric  acid, 
washed  and  dried.  'I'lie  points  to  be  attended  to  are 
an  even  unifonrr  impregnation  of  the  stannate,  a 
sufficient  qirantity  of  suljrhuric  acid,  a gentle  and  not 
too  hard  drj-ing  after  washing.  Badly  prepared  cloth 
may  be  usually  traced  to  an  inferior  qrrality  of  stan- 
nate, or  to  a deficient  quarrtitj'  or  strength  of  sours. 
For  styles  requiring  a very  strong  prepare  the  process 
of  passing  in  stonnate  and  acid  may  be  repeated  two 
or  three  times,  the  moisture  of  the  cloth  being  as 
much  as  possible  expressed  between  the  treatments. 
For  woollen  mixed  goods  there  are  various  methods 
of  preparing.  Some  systems  employ  the  stannate  only, 
others  the  acid  salts  only ; others  again  prepare  in 
stannate,  and  then  over  again  in  bichloride  or 
oxymuriate,  the  object  being  to  deposit-  as  great  a 
quantity  of  oxide  of  tin  upon  the  cloth  as  can 
possibly  be  retained  by  it. 

The  salts  of  chromium  present  much  analogy  in 
their  chemical  constitution  to  those  of  iron  and 
alumina,  and  have  been  prepared  as  mordants;  but 
until  these  few  years  2>ast  have  bad  but  a very 
restricted  a^qilication,  and  even  at  the  present  time 
are  scarcely  ever  used,  exceid  as  constituents  of 
steam  colours.  Although  chrome  alum  is  an  article 
of  commerce,  and  it  could  be  emj)ldyed  in  the  same 
way  as  alumina  alum  to  make  the  chromium  mor- 
dants, the  colour-mixer  usiudly  prefers  to  operate 
iqion  the  bichromate  of  pot:)sh  as  the  more  convenient 
source  of  chromium  for  his  purposes.  The  usual 
mordants  of  this  metal  in  use  are  the  acetate  and 
nitrate,  and  they  may  be  prep.ired  by  one  of  the 
following  methods: — For  acehvte  of  chromium,  26 
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lbs.  of  bichromate  are  dissolved  in  5 to  6 gallons  of 
boiling  water  in  an  earthenware  vessel,  and  32  lbs. 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid  carefully  added,  then  6y  lbs. 
of  wheaten  starch  are  added  in  small  portions,  so  as 
to  keep  the  effervescence  within  controllable  limits ; 
when  the  action  is  complete,  and  the  liquor  somewhat 
cooled,  a solution  of  50  lbs.  of  white  sugar  of  lead 
in  5 gallons  of  hot  water  is  well  mixed  with  it,  the 
sulphate  of  lead  deposits,  and  the  clear  liquid  floating 
above  is  the  acetate  of  chromium. 

Nitrate  of  chromium  may  be  made  as  follows : — 
17  Ib.s.  of  bichromate  dissolved  in  2 gallons  of  boiling 
water,  and  27^  lbs.  of  nitric  acid  added,  then,  by 
small  portions,  lbs.  of  ordinary  moist  sugar,  which 

has  been  previously  dissolved  in  gallon  of  water. 

Upon  cooling  crj'stals  of  nitrate  of  potash  will  separ- 
ate, and  the  clear  liquor  is  the  so-called  nitrate  of 
chromium. 

AVitz  gives  the  following  modification,  which  may 
be  called  the  aceto-nitrate  of  chromium ; — In  an 
earthenware  vessel  6 lbs.  of  bichromate  in  coarse 
powder  are  dissolved  in  9 lbs.  of  boiling  water  and 
half  a gallon  of  nitric  acid  at  36°  B. ; and  then  a 
mixture  of  23  ounces  measure  of  white  glycerine, 
marking  28°  B.,  and  8j  lbs.  by  measure  of  acetic  acid 
at  7°  B.  are  added  slowly  at  first,  but  afterwards 
sufficiently  quickly  to  maintain  the  heat  of  the 
reaction  at  a high  point,  otherwise  the  decomposition 
is  incomplete,  and  the  liquid  will  remain  brown 
coloured.  AAlien  the  decomposition  is  finished  the 
liquor  is  transferred  to  a pan  and  boiled  for  a few 
minutes,  until  a portion  viewed  in  a thin  layer  has 
a beautiful  green  colour ; it  is  then  transferred  to  the 
pot  and  left  all  night  to  cool.  A con.siderable  crystal- 
lization of  saltpetre  takes  place,  the  clear  liquor  is 
decanted,  and  the  crystals  washed  with  a little  cold 
water,  and  the  whole  mordant  brought  to  a strength 
of  about  30°  B.  ^J’he  samples  of  colours  appended 
to  the  paper  of  AA^itz,  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  InduMrial  Societi/  of  lioiicn,  and  obtained  from 
this  mordant  with  logwood,  prussiate,  berries,  catechu, 
and  alizarin,  by  steaming  and  soa^ung,  are  all  ex- 
cellent of  their  kind. 

Other  mordants  than  those  enumerated  are  only 
employed  for  special  styles  and  colours,  and  most  of 
them  will  come  under  consideration  when  treating 
of  the  method  of  fixing  mordants. 

The  only  real  mordants  for  general  dyeing  pur- 
poses in  calico  printing  are  the  acetates  of  alumina 
and  iron ; these  two  compounds  have  been  shown 
by  Ckum  and  other  chemists  to  possess  most  curious 
and  exceptional  properties,  which  have  no  doubt 
important  bearings  upon  their  ajiplication  as  mor- 
dants. Crum  showed  that  the  acetate  obtained  by 
decomposing  pure  sulphate  of  alumina  with  acetate 
of  lead  was  in  all  probability  not  a teracetate,  re- 
sembling the  sulphate  in  its  constitution,  but  a mix- 
ture of  biacetate  of  alumina  with  an  atom  of  free 
acetic  acid ; upon  quick  but  careful  evaporation  by 
regulated  heat  a residue  of  biacctate  of  alumina  was 
obtained  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  By  boiling  the 
acetate  of  alumina  the  whole  of  the  alumina  is 
deposited,  combined  with  two-thirds  of  the  acetic 

acid,  the  remaining  third  being  left  in  the  liquid. 
AVhen  the  solution  of  the  biacetate  of  alumina  is 
exposed  to  heat  for  several  days,  it  is  seemingly 
split  up  into  acetic  acid  and  a modified  alumina, 
which  is  soluble  in  water,  but  which  is  incapable  of 
acting  as  a mordant;  and  when  forced,  as  it  were,  to 
combine  with  colouring  matters,  it  gives  translucent 
lakes  quite  different  from  the  dense  opaque  lakes 
which  ordinary  alumina  gives  with  the  same  colour- 
ing matters.  The  peracetate  of  iron  presents  analo- 
gous properties,  which,  however,  do  not  seem  to 
extend  to  the  protoacetate  which  is  used  by  printers 
and  dyers.  These  properties,  and  especially  the 
existence  of  a modification  of  both  alumina  and 
iron,  which  do  not  act  as  mordants,  may  throw 
some  light  upon  accidents  in  printing  which  from 
time  to  time  occur  and  perplex  the  inexperienced 
colourist. 

The  practical  precautions  in  printing  acetate  of 
alumina  mordants  are  chiefly  connected  with  the 
drying.  If  too  quickly  or  too  strongly  heated  in 
the  drying,  they  are  so  much  injured  for  dyeing 
good  shades  that  no  after  care  will  succeed  in 
obtaining  full  and  saturated  colours.  This  defect, 
which  is  less  observed  in  strong  reds  and  chocolates, 
is  very  conspicuous  in  light  reds,  and  especially 
where  the  red  liquor  is  for  pale  pinks,  and  reduced 
to  a strength  of  less  than  2°  Tw.  In  such  a case,  if 
the  temperature  of  the  cloth  reaches  212°  Fahr.  by 
actual  contact  with  a metallic  surface  of  that  tem- 
perature, the  deposition  of  the  mordant  becomes 
irregular,  and  only  inferior  results  can  be  obtained 
in  d_>eing.  To  reduce  the  excessive  sensitiveness  of 
these  dilute  mordants,  it  is  usual  to  employ  a con- 
siderable excess  of  free  acetic  acid  in  the  colour;  and 
to  provide  against  too  much  heating  of  the  cloth, 
the  steam  chests  are  so  arranged  that  the  cloth  shall 
not  touch  them,  and  sometimes  the  first  range  is 
further  covered  with  cloth.  In  printing  strongly 
acid  alumina  mordants  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
chests  and  rollers,  which  may  be  touched  by  the  yet 
moist  colours,  are  clean  and  free  from  iron  rust  or 
dust,  which  nearly  always  contains  iron.  It  has 
happened  in  padding  pink  that  a tinned  iron  roller 
at  the  top  of  a set  of  chests,  the  existence  of  which 
had  been  overlooked,  was  the  cause  of  serious 
damage  to  the  work  by  communicating  iron  to  the 
cloth,  which  dyed  up  in  specks  of  dark  purple  all 
over  the  piece.  And  on  another  occasion  a lot  of 
pad  pinks  were  rendered  inferior  by  the  dust  from 
the  brushing  down  of  an  adjoining  set  of  chests 
while  the  pads  were  being  printed. 

Iron  mordants,  even  when  very  dilute,  can  be 
printed  with  much  less  risk  of  injury  than  alumina 
mordants;  but  as  they  are  sometimes  used  so  dilute 
as  1 of  iron  to  150  of  water,  it  is  evident  that  every 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  cloth,  for 
veiy  small  causes  would  prevent  the  fixation  of  so 
feeble  a solution.  It  is  to  guard  against  irregulari- 
ties which  might  proceed  from  acid  exhalations 
adhering  to  the  cloth,  or  other  resisting  and  destruc- 
tive agents,  that  some  of  the  best  printers  prepare 
all  their  cloth  for  pad  purples’  with  a preparation  of 
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clilorate  of  potash,  either  witii  or  without  addition  of 
alkaline  arsenite  or  arseniate. 

Ageing. — .\fter  the  j>rinting  and  drying  the  calico 
is  submitted  to  what  is  called  “ageing.” 

ITie  method  of  ageing  has  passed  through  many 
phases,  which  ar<^  probably  not  yet  complete.  It  was  at 
an  early  period  called  stoveing,  because  the  pieces  after 
printing  were  hung  up  in  rooms  highly  heated  by 
means  of  stoves,  and  apparently  without  any  provi- 
sion for  keeping  the  air  moist.  The  usual  process  in 
Imgland.  until  within  the  last  few  years,  was  to  hang 
the  goods  up  in  rooms  freely  e.xposed  to  the  currents 
of  external  air,  and  without  any  provision  for  either 
heating  or  moistening  the  air.  Ageing  under  these 
conditions  was  slow  and  irregular ; a period  of  tliree 
days  and  nights  was  thought  necessary  for  light 
styles  of  covered  purples ; heavier  work,  as  garan- 
cins,  were  not  unfrequently  hung  up  for  a week  or 
more.  In  the  usual  moist  atmosphere  and  temperate 


travels  through,  and  is  exposed  to  a warm  and  moist 
atmosphere.  The  form  and  dimensions  of  this  room 
must  vary  according  to  the  conveniences  of  the 
works ; but  it  must  be  of  such  dimensions  tliat  a 
given  portion  of  a piece  shall  be  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  minutes  in  traversing  the  room,  and 
that  the  rate  of  delivery  shall  be  rapid  enough  to 
meet  the  quantity  of  goods  printed.  Fig.  l(i  is  a 
sectional  elevation  of  an  ageing  machine,  and  Fig. 
17  is  a j)lan  of  an  ageing  machine. 

'J’he  temperature  of  the  air,  and  its  degree  of 
humidity,  may  vary  within  considerable  limits  with- 
out injury  to  the  work ; but  the  higher  the  tem- 
|ierature,  and  the  more  saturated  the  air,  the  more 
effective  is  the  ageing.  In  practice,  however,  it  is 
not  found  convenient  to  go  higher  than  100°  Fahr. 
for  the  dry  bulb  thermometer;  and  if  the  wet  bulb 
be  at  s.ay  94°  or  9.">°,  the  atmosphere  is  in  a favour- 
able state  for  rapid  ageing.  Temperatures  of  20° 


climate  of  these  countries,  the  only  inconvenience  of 
this  system  was  the  length  of  time  required  to  be 
certain  of  the  ageing.  In  the  case  of  dry  winds  and 
frosty  weather  the  ageing  was  retarded,  and  some- 
times to  such  an  extent,  that  the  printing  was  stop- 
ped for  days  together  until  the  accumulated  goods 
were  disposed  of.  'I'he  Alsatian  printers  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  to  introduce  closed  ageing  rooms 
with  an  artificially  moistened  atmosphere,  and  the 
idea  of  continuous  ageing  is  due  to  John  ' ho.m 
of  Birkacre,  but  then  of  Mayfield,  who  patented  the 
machine  in  1849 ; it  was,  however,  not  much  used, 
except  as  a sulphuring  machine,  until  AValter  Crum 
of  Thornliebank,  some  years  later,  worked  out 
the  process,  and  showed  the  conditions  necessary  to 
success. 

I'he  ageing  machine,  as  usually  constructed,  is  a 
room  provided  with  a series  of  rollers  above  and 
below,  by  means  of  which  the  cloth  to  be  aged 


lower  than  these  may  also  be  found  suitable  for 
lighter  work,  or  even  20°  or  30°  higher  may  be 
u.sed  with  advantage.  Upon  this  point  the  local 
position  of  the  machine  is  the  only  true  guide.  If 
in  a warm  place,  as  over  the  drying  room  of  the 
machines,  and  surrounded  by  warm  air,  a higher 
temperature  and  a closer  saturation  can  be  employed ; 
but  in  such  situations  the  difficulty  will  be  found  to 
consist  in  keeping  the  atmosphere  sufficiently  moist. 
In  other  localities  where  the  external  atmosphere  is 
not  heated,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  work  at 
conqiaratively  low  temperatures,  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  drops  of  watrr  condensed  from  the  steam 
either  in.side  or  outside  the  machine.  The  external 
indications  of  the  machine  working  In  a suitably 
warm  and  moist  atmospliere,  are  in  the  soft  feeling 
of  the  cloth  as  it  is  delivered  at  the  exit,  the  amount 
of  acetic  acid  evolved,  and  the  development  of 
colour  as  seen  in  catechu  brown.  An  experienced 


Fig  16. 
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foreman  can  tell  very  well  upon  puttin  his  face 
inside  the  machine  whether  it  is  in  good  working 
order  or  not;  the  condensation  of  moisture  upon 
the  skin,  and  the  feel  of  the  air  on  the  lungs,  are 
sufficient  indications  for  him. 

After  having  passed  through  the  ageing  machine, 
the  pieces  are  bundled  up  and  placed  in  a room 
kept  warm  and  moist,  and  are  left  there  for  a niglit  j 
or  longer  before  going  on  to  the  dye  house,  or  before 
being  passed  a second  time  through  the  ageing 
machine. 

The  action  of  the  warm  and  moist  air  upon  the 
printed  cloth,  and  upon  the  mordants,  is  in  the  first 
place  to  restore  the  water  naturally  existing  in  calico, 
which  has  been  expelled  by  drying;  then  to  bring  the 
thickening  into  what  may  be  called  a normal  state  of 
moisture  from  the  hard  dried  state  in  which  it  left 
the  drying  part  of  the  printing  machine;  and  then  to 
commence  a chemical  action  upon  the  mordants, 
which  is  partly  an  oxidation,  and  partly  a decom- 
position. That  there  is  oxidation  direct  or  indirect 
(even  from  the  air  or  from  the  constituents  of  the 
colour)  is  visible  upon  comparing  cloth  printed  with 
catechu  brown,  iron  buff,  or  anibne  black,  before  and 
after  passing  through  the  machine ; that  there  is 
decomposition  of  the  acetates  is  apparent  from  the 
torrents  of  acetic  acid  liberated  from  heavy  mordants 
of  red  or  chocolate,  which  make  it  impossible  to 
support  the  atmosphere  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
ageing  machine.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
useful  action  of  the  ageing  machine  is  neaily  all  con- 
fined to  giving  a jiroper  amount  of  moisture  to  the 
dried  cloth  and  colours.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  send 
out  anything  heavy  direct  from  the  ageing  machine 
into  the  dye  house ; it  is  found  beneficial  in  all  cases, 
and  necessary  in  some,  to  leave  the  jn  inted  cloth,  as 
before  mentioned,  some  hours  longer  in  a proper 
atmosphere.  Ciu;.M  held  that  the  bundling  up 
of  the  cloth  did  not  interfere  with  the'  oxidation 
supposed  to  be  necessary,  for  that  the  power  of  [ 
diffusion  of  gases  was  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
necessary  circulation,  even  when  the  cloth  was  pretty 
tightly  wrapped  uj).  The  experienee  of  practical 
men  will  hardly  support  this  view,  for  in  the  rare 
cases  where  the  action  of  oxidation  is  at  all  visible,  it 
is  evident  that  it  is  much  more  apparent  on  tiie 
exterior  of  the  bundles  and  edges  of  the  pieces.  In 
such  a colour  as  catechu  brown,  which  may  be  said 
to  carr  , a good  deal  of  its  reejuired  oxygen  in  the 
nitrate  of  copper,  it  is  not  very  perceptible,  except 
in  heavy  masses ; it  is  plainly  seen  in  strong  iron 
buffs,  or  most  of  all  in  aniline  black.  If  ageing  was 
chiefly  or  entirely  a matter  of  oxidation  or  of  chemical 
action,  the  ageing  machine  would  be  a failure,  for 
there  is  very  little  oxidation,  and  very  little  evolution 
of  acetic  acid,  when  the  pieces  have  left  the  ageing 
machine.  But  it  is  supposed  that  the  most  essential 
action  of  ageing  consists  in  putting  the  thickening 
into  a soft  or  plastic  state,  and  keeping  it  so  for  such 
a length  of  time  as  will  enable  the  mordant  to  get 
into  intimate  contact  with  tlie  fibre. 

Although  the  ageing  machine  is  very  generally 
employed,  still  ageing  by  hanging  is  much  practised, 


! and  found  to  be  very  safe,  and  sometimes  more 
i economical  than  the  machine.  For  this  purpose  an 
artificially  wanned  and  moistened  atmosphere  is 
nearly  universally  employed ; to  obtain  a regular 
distribution  of  moistened  air  in  large  rooms  is  not 
difficult  by  means  of  jets  of  steam,  but  in  confined 
spaces  it  requires  some  care. 

The  following  is  a simple  and  effective  injection 
method A wooden  pipe,  about  9 inches  square 
inside,  and  as  long  as  the  room,  was  laid  down  on 
the  floor,  or  suspended  against  the  wall ; it  was 
bored  at  intervals  of  a foot  on  one  of  its  sides  with 
holes  an  inch  in  diameter ; one  end  of  the  pipe  was 
closed,  and  a steam  jet  from  a nozzle  of  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  or  less  introduced  at  the  open  end,  blow- 
ing in  the  dii’ection  of  the  length  of  the  wooden  pipe. 
The  steam  jet  di’ew  in  a vast  volume  of  air,  which 
became  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  steam,  and  was 
expelled  with  force  from  the  lateral  openings,  which 
were  so  directed  as  not  to  make  the  current  impinge 
upon  the  goods,  but  sti'ike  against  the  floor  or 
ceiling.  By  having  the  open  end  of  the  wooden 
pipe  outside  the  room  fresh  air  and  ventilation  were 
secured,  and  by  a large  steam  pipe  inside  the  tube, 
or  so  placed  that  the  air  and  steam  passed  over  it, 
the  necessary  temperature  was  obtained.  (O’Neu.l.) 

The  temperature  and  degree  of  moisture  in  ageing 
rooms  varies  very  much  in  different  places.  It  is  usual 
to  keep  the  temperature  so  low  that  operatives  can 
work  in  it  without  inconvenience;  another  method, 
which  was  much  followed  on  the  Continent,  and  with 
good  results,  consisted  in  filling  the  room  with  goods, 
say  a thousand  pieces  or  more,  then  closing  it  and 
turning  on  the  steam  both  in  the  warming  jripes  and 
moistening  jets,  until  the  temperature  reached  110° 
or  120°  Fahr.,  and  the  air  ne,arly  saturated  with 
moisture.  The  writer  has  been  in  such  I’ooms  for  the 
few  minutes  it  was  possible  to  endure  the  tempera- 
ture, and  felt  the  pieces,  wliieh  were  quite  soft,  and 
seemed  to  threaten  the  running  of  the  colours,  which, 
however,  he  was  told  never  happened.  When  the 
heating  has  gone  on  for  some  hours  the  jets  of  steam 
are  turned  off,  the  heating  pipes  being  kept  on.  and 
after  a while  the  room  opened  and  the  goods  token 
down. 

Ageing  machines  have  been  constructed  to  work 
at  temperatures  of  150°  to  170°  Fahr.,  and  have  been 
found  to  answer  very  well  for  garanein  styles,  but 
generally  to  finish  the  ageing  after  the  pieces  had 
been  hung  a day  or  tovo.  To  keep  up  this  high 
temperature,  and  to  prevent  drops  of  water,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  ceiling  of  such  a machine  com- 
posed of  steam  chests  ; the  time  of  exposure  may  be 
reduced  to  three  or  four  minutes,  and  consequently 
smaller  machines  are  made  than  the  usual  low 
tenqierature  machines. 

'I'he  use  of  chemical  gases  to  assist  ageing  has 
given  no  good  practical  results.  In  those  cases  where 
I ammonia  gas  is  employed  the  action  cannot  be 
! properly  compared  with  ageing;  it  is  more  correctly 
I a fixing  or  a neutralizing  action,  and  generally  follows 
1 the  ageing  correctly  so  called. 

Ageing  liquors  made  from  chlorate  of  potash  and 
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alkaline  arsenites  have  been  used  to  assist  the  fixing 

much  used,  and  for  some  purposes  preferred  by 

of  black  and  chocolate  mordants;  they  are  mixed 

intelligent  dyera.  It  is  only  a matter  of  conjecture 

with  the  colour,  and  fire  somewhat  uncertain  and 

as  to  what  portion  of  the  cow  dung  acts  usefully, 

caj)ricious  in  their  action. 

and  what  the  action  is  upon  the  mordants ; this 

Dunging  and  Fixing. — The  ageing  is  followed  by 

excrement  is  of  a very  complex  nature,  and  chemists 

the  process  called  dunging,  cleansing,  or  fixing. 

have  not  succeeded  in  their  attempts  to  define  the 

I’he  dunging  jirocess  is  carried  out  in  quadrangular 

constituents  upon  which  its  efficacy  as  a cleansing 

vessels  preferably  made  of  cast  iron,  which  are  fur- 

or  fixing  agent  depend.  Practically  it  is  found  that 

nished  with  rollers  above  and  below,  some  of  which 

if  the  pieces  after  ageing  were  passed  into  unmixed 

are  driven  by  power.  It  is  usual  to  have  a series  of 

water,  wann  or  cold,  the  colours  after  dyeing  would 

three  vessels  or  dunging  dollies,  and  at  the  end  of 

not  be  full  or  saturated,  and  the  whites  would  be 

each  a wince  or  draw  rollers  driven  by  power  to 

very  bad  after  a few  pieces  had  been  passed  through 

draw  the  pieces  through  the  liquid,  the  pieces  having 

the  vessel  of  hot  or  cold  water ; both  these  effects 

been  previously  sewn  together. 

being  due  to  the  fact  that  no  practicable  agency  can 

Fig.  18  shows  two  of  the  three  cisterns  or  dollies  of 

fix  the  whole  of  the  mordants  printed  on  calico,  that 

the  first  dunging  arrangement ; the  cloth  proceeds 

on  passing  through  water  the  unfixed  mordant  dis- 

from  right  to  left,  and  is  made  finally  to  pass  through 

solves  in  it,  and  that  after  a while  the  water  is 

a small  cistern  of  cold  water,  and  is  then  taken  off 

converted  into  a dilute  mordant,  which  fixes  more  or 

by  the  wince  either  to  go  on  directly  to  the  second 

less  completely  over  the  whole  surface,  spoiling  both 

dunging  or  to  be  washed. 

whites  and  colours.  If  thoroughly  aged  cloth  be 

The  substance  which  has  been  used  from  time 

washed  off  after  printing  in  a running  stream,  where 

immemorial  in  tliis  process  is  cow  dung,  and  although 

the  water  in  contact  with  the  cloth  is  perpetually 

several  effective  substitutes  have  been  found  it  is  still 

renewed,  the  inconveniences  described  above  ai-e 

-ji  — i'-B  — i — 

reduced  to  a minimum,  and  fair  work  can  be  pro- 

much  acid,  a high  temperature,  say  180°  Fahr.,  is 

duced ; so  that  it  might  be  said  that  the  use  of  cow 

required ; and  it  is  useful,  and  may  be  necessary,  to 

dung  and  substitutes  is  to  enable  the  dyer  to  wash  off 

add  a few  pounds  of  ground  chalk  to  each  of  the 

a great  quantity  of  mordanted  cloth  in  a limited 

dunging  cisterns,  especially  for  patterns  with  acid  in. 

quantity  of  water  without  injuring  the  colours. 

This  refers  to  the  first  dunging,  into  which  the  pieces 

Supposing  that  cow  dung  is  the  substance  used. 

go  at  full  width,  and  which  occupies  from  one  to 

the  procedure  is  as  follows : the  dunging  cistern  is 

three  minutes.  The  dung  and  clndk  are  kept  up  to 

filled  with  water  to  the  height  of  the  top  rollers,  the 

the  first  strength  by  additions  made  at  stated  intervals 

steam  is  turned  on,  and  while  the  water  is  heating  a 

of  time,  or  according  to  the  number  of  pieces  passed 

quantity  of  cow  dung  is  stirred  up  in  it , this  quantity 

through. 

varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  dung,  and  the 

Fig.  19  shows  one  of  the  second  dunging  becks. 

styles  to  be  dunged,  from  1 to  5 per  cent,  of  the 

of  which  there  may  be  three  or  more  side  by  side ; 

quantity  of  water.  The  temperature  of  dunging  is 

the  cloth  no  longer  at  full  width,  but  as  dyers  say  in 

regulated  by  the  styles  ; light  styles  and  light  colours 

the  rope,  passes  in  a spiral  manner  continuously  and 

require  only  a low  temperature,  say  about  140°  Fahr. 

without  interruption  through  the  whole  series,  and 

Alumina  mordants  for  pink,  and  especially  for  bark 

is  then  washed. 

yellows,  should  be  dunged  at  as  low  a temperature 

Dyers  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  the 

as  uill  suffice  to  dissolve  out  the  thickening;  for 

goods  should  be  washed  between  the  first  and  second 

yellows,  in  the  neutral  style,  to  be  dyed  in  bark,  and 

dunging  or  not.  If  the  washing  nmehine  be  con- 

for  red  liquor  pinks  from  madder,  where  there  is  not 

veniently  placed,  this  does  not  involve  much  trouble 

nmcli  colour,  washing  off  in  cold  water  in  a stream 

or  expense,  and  it  keeps  the  second  dung  becks 

without  dunging  is  the  best  preparation  for  dye- 

clean  for  a longer  time;  but  in  the  majority  of  styles 

ing.  For  dark  styles  jirinted  with  pa.ste  colours,  as 

there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  it,  and  it  is  better 

the  usual  garancin  styles,  and  for  styles  conbiining 

even  that  the  pieces  from  the  first  dunging  should 
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not  be  cooled  by  passing  through  cold  water,  but 
that  they  should  go  straight  on,  hot  as  they  are,  into 
the  second  dunging. 

The  effect  of  the  first  dunging  is  to  dissolve  off 
the  more  soluble  matters  in  the  colours  or  mordants. 
Most  of  the  unfixed  oxides  are  removed,  and  held  in 
such  a state  of  solution  or  suspension  in  the  dung 
liquor  as  not  to  be  hurtful  to  other  mordants  and 
the  whites ; but  the  action  is  incomplete,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  starch  or  flour  thickening  is 
not  dissolved  off,  and  a good  deal  of  unfixed  mor- 
dant is  still  mechanically  adhering  by  means  of  this 
unremoved  thickening.  The  object  of  the  second 
dunging  is  to  complete  the  cleansing  of  the  cloth 
from  these  matters.  The  temperature  of  the  second 
dunging  must  also  vary  with  the  styles.  Generally 
paste  thickenings  must  have  a high  temperature,  but 
notexceedingl70°Fahr.;  iron  mordants  and  chocolate 
mordants,  containing  a large  proportion  of  iron, 
seem  to  be  uninjured  even  by  an  excessive  amount 
of  dunging.  It  is  not  so  with  alumina  mordants. 


which  are  seriously  affected  if  the  strength  of  dung, 
temperature,  or  time,  pass  a certain  given  limit,  and 
these  styles  demand  a close  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  dyer. 

The  main  object  of  dunging,  it  is  seen,  is  to  re- 
move the  thickening  matters  emploved  by  the  colour- 
mixer  ; with  them  the  unfixed  mordant  comes  away, 
and  the  cloth  goes  into  the  dye  beck  clean,  without 
any  loose  mordants  which  may  be  detached  in  the 
dyeing  process,  and  cause  trouble  and  irregularity  in 
the  dye  beck.  The  complete  removal  of  some  paste 
thickenings  is  nearly  impossible.  They  may  be  re- 
peatedly dunged  and  washed,  and  upon  drying  a 
fent  it  is  found  still  stiff  with  thickening,  and  if 
tested  by  iodine  in  the  laboratory  the  presence  of 
starch  is  readily  detected.  If  inferior  work  is  the 
consequence  the  dyer  cannot  be  justly  blamed ; the 
fault  is  either  in  the  quality  of  the  thickening  used, 
or  in  a baking  of  the  prin  ts  on  the  steam  chests  of 
the  drying  machine.  In  case  of  such  a difficulty,  the 
experienced  dyer  will  give  the  longest  dunging  and 


Fig.  19. 
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the  best  washings  that  the  styles  will  support  and 
if  possible  leave  the  goods  wet  all  night,  and  wash 
again  before  entering  into  the  dye,  and  so  mitigate 
as  much  as  possible  the  inferiority  which  is  inevitable. 
For  in  the  course  of  the  two  hours  rime  the  goods  are 
running,  say  in  garancin,  alizarin,  or  madder,  the 
obstinate  thickening  is  gradually  giving  way  and 
being  dissolved  in  the  beck.  The  mordant  which  it 
has  held  becomes  diffused  in  the  dye  liquor,  and 
absorbs  the  colouring  element  which  ought  to  be  re- 
served solely  for  the  design,  and  unless  an  excess  of 
colouring  matter  has  been  used  the  goods  are  under- 
dyed ; the  beck  liquor,  which  ought  to  be  clear,  is 
highly  coloured  and  opaque,  and  first-class  work 
cannot  be  obtained.  Twenty  minutes  to  half  an 
hour  is  the  longest  time  that  should  be  required  in 
the  second  dunging,  and  this  is  followed  by  two, 
three,  or  four  passages  through  the  washing  machine. 
The  practical  test  of  a well-dunged  cloth  is  to  take 
an  end  and  rub  or  beat  it  in  the  hand,  and  squeeze 
out  the  water.  If  the  water  comes  clean,  the  pre- 
sumption is  tliat  the  cloth  is  well  dunged  and 


washed.  The  disappearance  of  the  sightening  is  not 
a reliable  guide.  In  some  cases  of  dunging  with 
substitutes  the  logwood  sightening  of  red  liquor 
mordants  dissolves  out.  and  dyes  the  whole  piece 
of  a light  slate  colour  ; but  no  harm  was  ever  known 
to  follow  this  appearance. 

There  have  been  a great  number  of  chemical  pre- 
parations used  as  substitutes  for  cow  dung,  but  only 
two  are  of  sufficient  impoi  tance  to  require  mention- 
ing, and  these  are  the  arseniate  and  the  silicate  of 
soda. 

The  solution  of  arseniate  of  soda,  made  at  about 
28°  Tw.,  may  be  used  in  proportions  of  1 part  to 
100  of  water  for  the  stronge.st  dunging  liquor,  and 
1 to  300  of  water  for  the  weakest,  adding  chalk  for 
most  styles.  When  of  good  quality  the  arseniate  is 
a perfect  substitute  for  cow  dung,  and  much  more 
reliable  and  more  pleasant  to  work  with.  The 
writer  was  at  one  time  so  placed  that  cow  dung 
could  not  be  got  without  great  expense  and  difficulty, 
and  for  three  years  employed  nothing  but  arseniate 
of  soda,  and  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results.  The 
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only  point  in  which  it  yielded  to  cow  dung  seemed  to 
be  in  the  finer  shades  of  madder  pink,  which  after 
experience  showed  could  be  obtained  of  a purer  and 
fuller  tone  with  cow  dung.  Alumina  mordants  are, 
so  to  speak,  backened  by  the  arseniate,  and  if  a piece 
containing  red  be  dunged  in  cow's  dung,  and  another 
piece  of  the  same  printing,  but  dunged  in  arseniate, 
be  dyed  together,  the  latter  is  found  to  be  much 
slower  in  absorbing  colour,  requires  a higher  tem- 
perature, and  is  never  quite  so  fully  saturated  as  the 
cow-dunged  sample.  For  iron  mordants  and  for 
chocolates  the  arseniate  is  at  least  not  inferior  to 
cow  dung.  Many  dyers  who  use  arseniate  consider 
they  could  not  succeed  with  it  unless  a certain  mix- 
ture of  cow  dung  was  mixed  in  the  cisterns  .and  becks 
along  with  it.  Such  a mixture,  although  not  in- 
jurious, is  quite  unnecessary  with  goo  1 thickenings. 
It  may  serve  a useful  purpose  in  helping  to  scour 
off  thickenings  by  friction  of  its  insoluble  matters, 
but  as  a chemical  agent  it  is  entirely  eclipsed  by  the 
arseniate. 

Arseniate  of  soda  is  of  variable  quality,  and 
some  qu.alities  are  quite  unfit  for  dunging.  The 
binarseniate  is  acid,  and  should  be  neutralized  before 
using ; the  dyer  generally  uses  chalk ; caustic  soda 
would  be  preferable  if  there  were  no  risk  of  using 
an  excess.  The  ordinary  .arseniate  is  sometimes  sent 
out  strongly  alkaline ; this  is  a great  fault,  and 
may  lead  to  the  dam.age  of  goods.  A case  came 
under  the  writer’s  observ.ation,  when  fifty  or  sixty 
pieces  of  pinks  were  utteily  spoiled  by  using  an 
alkaline  arseniate.  The  lightest  pink  was  dissolved 
almost  completely  out,  and  the  others  seriously 
injured  and  of  a very  bad  shade,  and  this  although 
the  temperature  of  the  dunging  was  not  higher  than 
120°  Fahr.  Upon  discovery  of  the  cause  the  alkaline 
arseniate  was  rectified  by  adding  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  gave  the  usual  good  results. 

The  silicate  of  soda,  though  not  a favourite  in 
Great  Britain,  may  be  said  to  be  the  chief  dung 
substitute  employed  on  the  Continent,  .and  it  is 
used  successfully  for  all  styles.  It  is  made  of  very 
good  quality,  quite  without  free  alkali,  .and  is  s.afe 
for  the  most  delicate  pinks,  as  well  as  puiples  and 
heavier  colours.  Common  makes  of  silicate  contain 
almost  invariably  free  caustic  or  carbon.ate  of  soda, 
which  act  upon  alumina  mordants  very  powerfully 
and  destructively,  and  cannot  be  safely  used  as  dung 
substitutes. 

In  treating  of  cow  dung  nothing  was  said  upon 
the  fixing  projierties  which  it  is  supposed  to  possess. 
If  it  does  actually  enjoy  the  jiower  of  fixing  or  ])ie- 
cipitiiting  any  unfixed  mordant  upon  the  fibre,  it  is 
Old}'  to  a viry  small  extent.  But  this  is  not  the 
case  with  tlie  two  substitutes  imaitioned,  which  can 
be  made  into  real  fixing  age)  ts : that  is,  they  can 
(leeomi)ose  such  salts  as  aeet..te  of  iron  or  sulphate 
of  alumina,  with  abstraction  of  their  acids  and  pre- 
cipitation of  their  b:ises,  combined  with  the  arsenic 
and  silicic  acids.  'I’he  degree  of  dilution  in  which 
the.se  salts  are  employed  as  dung  substitutes  renders 
it  very  doubtful  whether  they  do  exercise  any  fixing 
or  precipitation  of  oxide  upon  the  fibre  or  not ; pro- 
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bablyall  their  action  is  confined  to  making  insoluble, 
and  therefore  inert,  all  the  possible  soluble  oxides 
remaining  after  ageing.  It  is  thought  by  many  that 
that  portion  of  the  salts  of  iron  or  alumina  which 
has  not  been  fixed  by  a proper  ageing  had  better 
not  be  fixed  in  the  dunging  process,  which  should  be 
limited  to  a cleansing  action. 

Fixiiir/. — Here  it  is  proper  to  notice  various  opera- 
tions of  real  fixing  of  mordants  and  colours,  which  are 
carried  on  in  the  same  or  similar  apparatus  as  dunging, 
and  at  the  same  stage  of  the  progress  of  the  piece  ; 
such  are  fixing  lead  for  orange,  iron  buffs,  aniline 
blacks,  and  generally  what  are  often  called  soda 
colours  and  chromed  shades.  Without  entering 
into  details  of  the  various  styles  a description  of 
the  fixing  agents  would  hardly  be  intelligible,  the 
object  generally  being  to  precipitate  the  mordanting 
salt  or  colouring  oxide  upon  the  cloth  by  decompos- 
ing the  salt  with  some  powerful  .agent.  For  example, 
to  obtain  a chrome  orange  a thickened  solution  of 
acetate  and  nitr.ate  of  lead  is  printed,  and  may  be 
submitted  to  the  ageing  process,  but  neither  of 
these  lead  salts  undergo  any  chemical  change  by 
ageing,  nor  show  any  affinity  for  the  fibre,  and 
would  be  almost  entirely  washed  away  if  passed 
through  any  of  the  dunging  solutions  or  substitutes. 
The  cloth  must  be  passed  into  a fixing  liquor,  which 
may  be  either  a strong  and  hot  solution  of  sulphate 
of  soda  or  a cold  and  moderately  strong  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid  with  water;  the  soluble  lead  salts  are 
cohipletely  changed  into  the  insoluble  sulphate, 
which  adheres  to  the  cloth  and  is  a real  mordant,  to 
be  dyed  up  by  a real  colouring  matter,  the  chromic 
acid  in  bichromate  of  potash.  In  the  case  of  iron 
buff,  which  is  usually  a mixture  of  acetate  and  sul- 
phate of  iron,  a portion  of  the  iron  is  fixed  by 
ageing  and  a portion  not.  To  complete  the  fixing 
the  cloth  is  passed  through  lime  and  water,  through 
solution  of  soda  ash,  or  through  dilute  caustic  soda, 
and  the  depth  of  shade  obtained  is  proportioned  to 
the  strength  and  activity  of  the  fixing  solution : so 
with  other  metallic  colours,  as  manganese,  chromium, 
&c.  'I'his  is  often  called  raising  the  colour,  and  is 
.ajiplied  with  many  modifications  to  the  various 
classes  of  colours  requiring  it ; and,  as  before  stated, 
the  operation  is  carried  out  exactly  like  the  first 
dunging  of  the  usual  dyed  styles. 

]Vaskin(/. — AVashing  after  dunging  is  a very  import- 
ant step  which  is  often  neglected,  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  eolours.  In  dunging  with  cow  dung,  the 
absence  of  visible  remains  of  the  dung  on  the  piece 
was  taken  as  a test  of  sutticient  washing;  but  with 
the  substitutes  there  is  no  .similar  test,  and  the  dyer 
must  use  other  means  of  ascertaining  whether  justice 
has  been  done  in  this  respect.  Defective  washing 
in  modern  washing  machines  m.ay  be  generally  traced 
either  to  want  of  a sulficient  siqiply  of  water,  or  to 
the  cloth  being  so  tight  that  some  parts  of  it  never 
get  into  free  contact  with  the  water. 

AN’iishing  in  earlier  times,  and  even  yet  in  some  places, 
wiis  I ffected  in  running  streams,  and  various  machines 
have  been  devised  to  supplant  hand  labour  in  draw- 
ing the  goods  through  the  water,  and  giving  them 
88  
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such  a degree  of  pressure  and  friction  as  will  best  \ 
facilitate  the  removal  of  adhering  matters.  But  i 
njost  dyers  have  to  work  with  a limited  supply  of  | 
water.  Of  all  the  washing  machines  ever  used,  pro-  j 
bably  none  excelled  the  ilash  wheel  for  efficiency,  | 
and  it  was  the  principal  machine  in  use  up  to  about  ' 
1856,  when  it  began  to  yield  to  more  rapid  methods  j 
of  washing.  The  drawback  to  the  dash  wheel  was 
its  slowness,  the  large  quantity  of  water  it  required, 
and  the  great  power  it  took  to  drive.  There  are 
many  excellent  modern  machines,  and  it  would  be 
invidious  perhaps  to  say  that  any  one  had  conspicuous 
advantage  over  the  rest;  but  it  may  be  laid  down  as 
a general  principle,  that  a good  washing  machine 
should  work  with  a minimum  quantity  of  water,  that 
the  piece  should  be  frequently  pressed,  batted,  or 
shaken  in  its  passage  through  the  water,  that  there 
should  be  some  seem-ity  that  the  piece  will  be  opened 
out  of  the  ro^je  so  much  and  so  frequently  that  there 


is  reasonable  certainty  that  every  part  of  it  will  be 
exposed  to  the  washing  action,  and  that  the  supjily 
of  water  should  be  so  airanged  that  the  clean  water 
conies  in  where  the  piece  goes  out,  and  that  in  the 
body  of  the  machine  the  dirty  water  shall  not  mix 
with  the  cleaner.  In  addition  to  these  practical 
requirements,  it  must,  be  of  such  a construction  as 
not  to  be  liable  to  strain  or  tear  the  pieces,  and  not 
require  too  much  power  to  drive  it. 

Figs.  20  and  21  show  the  end  and  sectional  elevation 


Fig.  20. 


of  a washing  machine  by  Gadd  of  Manchester,  which 
is  well  suited  for  dyehouse  requirements.  The  cloth 
enters  at  i:  between  the  rollers,  and  travels  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  to  a,  where  it  passes  over  the 
square  beater,  and  under  the  water  supply  from  a 
perforated  pipe,  thence  round  a roller  working  under 
water,  and  back  by  the  lower  part  of  the  square 
beater  betw’een  the  rollers  A and  c,  and  so  sjiirally 
jirogressing  until  it  is  delivered  by  is  and  D,  the 
latter  being  a pressure  bowl  to  the  plaiter  down,  E. 
'I'he  action  of  the  .square  beater  is  to  dash  the  cloth 
quickly  and  forcibly  against  the  surface  of  the  water, 
to  keep  it  open,  and  by  this  mechanical  movement 
detach  matters  which  ought  to  be  removed. 

Dyeing  Appaeatus. — The  cloth  is  now  sup- 
posed to  be  ready  for  dyeing,  it  may  be  in 
madder,  artificial  alizarin,  logwood,  garancin,  or 


other  dyestuff,  for  the  general  procedure  is  the 
same  in  all  cases. 

llie  primitive  system  of  dyeing  was  in  copper 
pans  heated  by  naked  fire,  and  provided  with  a 
roller  and  winch  at  the  top  for  keeping  the  goods  in 
movement.  From  this  old  method,  now  only  used  in 
remote  places  and  for  some  kinds  of  woollen  dyeing, 
there  have  come  down  some  trade  terms  yet  heard 
in  dyehouses — a dyer  was  a copper  man,  the  pro- 
cess of  dyeing  was  coppering,  and  stains  w’hich 
became  visible  in  dyeing  were  copper  stains,  'i’he 
application  of  jets  of  steam  to  heat  the  dyeing  vessel 
instead  of  fire  was  made  in  England  early  in  the 
present  century,  and  the  use  of  wooden  dye  becks 
soon  followed,  which  could  be  constructed  of  a more 
convenient  shape  than  copper  pans,  and  were  much 
less  expensive.  'I’he  fir.st  wooden  dye  becks  were. 
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double-bottomed  becks  not  clothed  with  any  non- 
conductinj?  substance  was  immensely  more  than  was 
necessary  for  the  common  becks.  Pieces  run  on 
these  becks  remarkably  smoothly  without  any  mid- 
feather, until  the  beck  is  brought  near  the  boil,  when 
the  absence  of  rail  or  roller  at  the  bottom  is  felt. 

Fig.  22  shows  the  end  section  of  a cast-iron  dye 
beck  for  madder  dyeing,  heated  by  naked  steam 
supplied  by  perforations  in  a pipe  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  beck.  Fig.  23  shows  a front 
sectional  elevation  of  a dye  beck  on  the  continuous 
system,  in  which  the  pieces  are  all  sewn  together 
and  run  spirally. 

'I’he  shape  of  the  dye  beck  is  devised  so  as  to 
permit  the  dyeing  of  the  pieces  with  the  smallest 
po.ssible  quantity  of  liquid,  which  is  important,  in 
order  to  permit  the  mordants  to  exercise  their  attrac- 
tive powers,  and  to  avoid  waste  of  steam,  or  heat  up 
an  unnecessary  quantity  of  water.  'I'he  system  of 
siiiral  dyeing,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  continuous 


I dyeing,  was  introduced  by  Tnoiii'sox  in  1852.  The 
jiieces,  sewn  in  one  length,  are  entered  at  one  end 
I of  the  beck,  and  the  slack  being  divided  as  equally 
! as  possible,  the  piece  is  gradually  advanced  towards 
I the  other  end  by  means  of  the  peg  rails  in  a screw- 
! like  spiral  progression,  and  the  two  extremities  of 
the  length  of  cloth  being  joined,  the  piece,  when  it 
j has  travelled  the  whole  length  of  the  beck,  is  drawn 
I to  tiie  entering  end  over  rollers  guided  by  pot  eyes, 
an  I repeats  the  same  course.  Tho.mpsox’s  plan  in- 
cluded a cylindrical  wince  and  a to[)-])]-essing  roller, 
much  the  same  as  the  modern  continuous  soap  becks. 

I It  did  not  come  into  general  use,  because  the  opera- 
; tive  dyers  objected  to  its  difficult  management,  and 
I it  was  further  believed  that  the  smooth  wince  and 
smooth  roller  pressed  the  dyestuff  into  the  cloth  in 
! a manner  which  was  injurious  to  both  colours  and 
whites.  At  the  juvsent  time  the  toj)  pressing  roller 
is  dispensed  with,  and  substituted  by  a pulley  at  each 
I end  of  the  wince,  which  enables  the  wince  to  be  made 


however,  nothing  more  than  oblong  tubs,  strongly 
made  and  coopered,  with  a wince  sometimes  for  hand 
turning,  which  was  gradually  improved  into  driving 
by  power.  Perhaps  the  next  improvement  was  in 
making  the  beck  ends  of  cast  iron,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  whole  dye  beck  was  made  in  a single 
casting  of  iron,  and  that  material  is  now  preferred. 
Lately  attempts  have  becTi  made  to  introduce  dye 
beeksof  double  cased  copper,  sothatthedyeliquidmay 
be  heated  like  the  contents  of  a colour  pan,  without 
coming  into  contact  wit!i  the  steam,  and  so  avoid  the 
inconveniences  which  may  arise  from  the  impurity 
of  the  steam,  or  the  increase  of  bulk  due  to  its  con- 
densation in  the  dye  beck.  This  principle  of  a dye 
beck,  which  had  been  long  previously  employed  for 
yarns,  was  expected  to  have  great  advantages  in 
madder  dyeing,  and  generally  in  all  cases  of  dyeing 
where  the  proper  extraction  or  transfer  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  required  a long  continued  heating  of  from 
two  to  three  hours ; for  it  was  ingeniously  argued 


that  as  the  dj'eing  ] regressed,  the  amount  of  colour- 
ing matter  diminished,  and  the  volume  of  water 
increased,  making  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  the 
mordants  to  exhaust  the  dyestuff',  wliereas,  in  a ra- 
tional system  of  dyeing,  the  volume  of  water  should 
diminish  in  a ratio  approximative  to  the  diminishing 
quantity  of  colouring  matter  which  remained  to  be 
extracted.  The  writer  confesses  he  was  very  much 
disappointed  after  having  advised  a set  of  four  of 
these  becks  to  be  put  up  at  a veiy  heavy  cost,  that  he 
could  not  get  the  sliglitest  advantage  in  the  way 
of  economizing  dyestuff  by  their  use,  Hundreds  of 
comparative  trials  were  made  with  negative  results, 
not  only  with  madder,  garancin,  and  alizai-in,  but 
also  with  logwood  and  bark ; and  it  seemed  to  be 
clearly  demonstrated  that  heating  with  naked  steam 
was  the  best  when  ju’oper  arrangements  of  steam  pipes 
were  employed,  and  care  taken  that  condensed 
water  from  the  pipes  did  not  enter  the  dye  beck. 
The  amount  of  steam  required  to  heat  one  of  the 
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in  so  far  as  it  secures  uniformity  of  heating;  in  dye 
becks  of  an  iiiferior  construction  there  is  a great 
liability  of  one  end  being  much  hotter  than  another, 
or  of  both  ends  being  hotter  tlian  the  middle,  find 
the  pieces  which  occupy  these  plai;es  are,  of  course, 
unequally  dyed.  In  the  spiral  system,  even  if  this 
defect  exists,  it  cannot  injure  the  work,  because  the 
pieces  have  an  equal  exposure  to  the  liquid  in  every 
part  of  tlie  beck,  and  must  in  this  respect  be  all 
alike. 

Since  the  introduction  of  concentrated  extracts  of 
madder  and  artificial  alizarin,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  dye  the  old  madder  styles  in  an  apparatus 
analogous  to  the  dunging  dolly,  sending  the  pieces 
through  in  the  open  state,  and  employing  a large 
excess  of  colouring  matter.  By  these  means  the 
time  of  dyeing  may  be  reduced  from  two  hours 
down  to  five  minutes ; but  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  plan  is  economically  practicable,  on  account  of 
injury  and  waste  of  tlie  colouring  matter,  which 
more  than  counterbalance  the  saving  in  time. 

The  most  ordinary  method  of  dyeing  for  calico 
printing  is  to  enter  the  pieces  into  the  dye  beck, 
either  in  a number  of  single  lengths  or  spirally,  and 
while  they  are  running  over  the  wince  the  dyestuff 
is  added  to  the  water;  the  steam  is  turned  gradu- 
ally on,  and  the  heating  carried  on  in  a regular  pro- 
gressive manner  without  stopping,  until  it  is  supposed 
the  pieces  are  sufficiently  dyed,  or  tlie  dyestuff  ex- 
hausted. The  time  and  temperature  required  to 
accomplish  this  vary  for  different  .styles,  and  for 
different  dyestuffs. 

Maddeu  Dyeing. — In  describing  dyeing  for  calico 


of  the  usual  angular  form,  avoiding  the  constant 
squeezing  of  the  jiiece  and  the  necessity  of  a strip- 

Kig.  -2. 


ping  roller,  which  all  round  winces  require  in  slack 
dyeing. 

The  spiral  system  insures  regularity  in  the  dyeing 
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printing,  it  was  formerly  necessary  to  consider  it  being  far  more  important  than  all  others,  and  the 
specially  with  regard  to  madder  dyeing,  th.it  branch  one  mc>st  difficult  and  complicated.  But  the  last 
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five  years  have  witnessed  the  introduction  and  ex- 
tension of  the  application  of  artificial  alizarine,  which 
has  so  far  supplanted  madder,  that  establishments 
which  formerly  consumed  two  tons  of  madder  roots 
per  day  in  the  dye  house,  have  now  either  entircdy 
ceased  to  use  it  or  employ  it  in  very  few  cases  of 
dyeing.  All  the  history  and  analyses  of  the  proxi- 
mate principles  of  madder  root,  which  have  occupied 
many  celebrated  chemists,  as  Sciilnck,  Debis, 
IlOCHLEDER,  IIlGGlNS,  KUHLMANN,  StRECKEU,  and 
others,  and  which  were  supposed  to  be  in  some 
way  or  other  connected  with  its  colouring  matter, 
and  to  influence  its  application  in  the  arts,  have  lost 
their  interest  to  the  technical  man.  Kubian,  ery- 
throzym,  and  xanthin,  with  a score  of  other  bodies, 
may  or  may  not  exist  in  this  or  that  sample  of  madder 
root,  or  may  or  not  be  the  cause  of  colouring  matter  in 
the  madder ; that  is  now  a question  of  remote  scien- 
tific interest.  What  is  certain  is  that  anthracene  can 
be  transformed  into  alizarin,  and  the  successive 
steps  of  the  transformation  can  be  followed  as  clearly, 
as  easily,  and  as  certainly,  as  if  we  were  going  through 
a simple  equation  in  algebra ; and  we  come  across 
none  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  subsidiary  madder  pro- 
ducts which  ingenious  chemists  formerly  tried  to 
conneet  together  by  linking  them  with  alizarin. 

The  revolution  effected  by  the  introduction  of 
artificial  alizarin  has  been  much  more  complete 
upon  the  Continent  than  in  this  country.  Here  the 
dye  house  is  still  occupied,  though  the  d}'eing  pro- 
duct be  an  artificially  made  fluid  or  pjistc,  and  not 
the  natural  root  of  a plant;  but  abroad  the  madder 
dye  house  has  no  more  dyeing  to  do,  the  colours  are 
all  applied  topically  and  steamed,  and  there  only 
remains  washing  and  soapiiig  to  be  completed  after 
the  old  system.  Whether  madder  dyeing  is  to  be 
succeeded  by  alizarin  dyeing  as  carried  out  in  Eng- 
land, or  by  making  a topical  colour  of  it  and  fixing 
by  steaming  as  on  the  Continent,  is  a question  that 
cannot  yet  be  Answered,  and  the  solution  of  uliich 
will  in  great  measure  depend  upon  economical  con- 
siderations This  much  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
Continental  colourists  have  already  arrived  at  a 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  topical  application  of 
these  colours  in  plate  pinks,  pad  pinks,  dark  reds, 
lilac  shirtings,  and  covered  purples,  which  is  scarcely 
credited  by  the  English  printer,  and  with  which  he 
can  barely  compete  either  in  {>rice  or  quality. 

In  the  present  state  of  affairs  the  pui-pose  of  this 
article  will  be  best  fulfilled  by  treating  here  of 
madder  and  alizarin  colours  together,  whether  the 
latter  are  obfiuued  by  dyeing  or  by  steaming,  for  it 
will  be  found  that  the  principles  involved,  and  in 
fact  many  of  the  treatments,  are  identical  or  very' 
similar. 

Madder  styles  may  require  from  a ^ lb.  to  7 lbs. 
or  <S  lbs  of  the  root  for  the  average  piece,  having 
from  G lbs.  to  7 lbs.  weight  of  cotton ; the  smaller 
quantity  is  for  the  lighter  styles  of  purple,  with  very 
little  colour  on  the  design,  and  the  heavier  for  pink 
designs  well  covered,  or  j>ad  pinks.  There  are 
various  qualities  of  madder  possessing  different 
amounts  of  colouring  matter.  The  French,  Dutch, 


and  Turkey  madders  do  not  differ  greatly  in 
tinctorial  power,  though  having  some  distinctive 
properties ; the  Derbent  or  Caucasian  madder  is 
nearly  twice  as  strong  as  the  average  quality  of 
French,  but  it  is  rarely  employed  in  this  country. 
Derived  from  madder  we  have  also  garancin,  garan- 
ceux,  the  so-called  commercial  alizarin,  and  lastly, 
the  flowers  of  madder.  They  have  all  the  same 
colouriirg  principle,  and  their  history  and  chemical 
properties  are  given  in  another  place.  They  are 
mentioned  now  to  state  that  the  process  of  dyeing  is 
the  same  for  all ; the  subsequent  treatments  differ, 
but  their  behaviour  in  the  dye  beck  is  subject  to 
the  same  general  rules,  and  requires  the  same  pre- 
cautions and  treatments.  The  artificial  alizarin 
may  also  be  included  in  the  list. 

The  amount  of  water  employed  in  the  dye  beck  is 
to  be  the  smallest  quantity  necessary’  for  the  proper 
circulation  of  the  calico  ; there  must  be  sufficient  for 
the  goods  to  move  easily,  and  to  hold  the  dyestuff 
in  suspension,  without  any’  approach  to  thickness. 
An  excess  of  water  is  against  the  dyeing,  and  to  be 
avoided,  because  no  water  is  so  pure  as  not  to  con- 
tain some  salts  which  are  of  an  injurious  tendency, 
and  gi’eat  dilution  wastes  colouring  matter.  In  those 
styles  which  require  more  than  5 lbs.  of  madder  per 
piece  it  is  best  to  dye  at  twice,  on  account  of  the 
gelatinous  state  the  liquor  is  likely  to  assume  when 
there  is  too  much  madder  in  it;  taking  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  required  quantity  of  madder  for  the 
first  dyeing  and  the  remainder  for  the  second.  The 
results  in  heavy  reds  and  pinks  is  more  regular  than 
if  the  dyeing  be  attempted  at  one  operation. 

The  heating  of  the  beck  is  to  be  as  regular  as 
possible,  never  letting  the  temperature  descend 
from  a point  once  reached.  Allusion  has  been  made 
to  the  unequal  heating  of  becks  ; this  is  owing  to  a 
bad  arrangement  of  the  steam  pipes,  or  to  the  holes 
from  which  the  steam  issues  in  the  beck  being  too 
large  ; iiregularities  may  also  happen  from  tlie  becks 
not  being  set  level  in  their  foundations,  and  one  end 
being  deeper  in  water  than  the  other. 

d'lie  temjierature  for  madder  dyeing  may  be 
quickly  raised  to  about  120°  Fahr.,  and  then  gra- 
dually advanced  to  the  temperature  determined 
upon.  For  the  usual  run  of  work  the  time  is  two 
hours,  and  the  highest  temperature  about  180°  to 
200°;  for  fine  reds  and  pinks  it  is  not  desirable  to  go 
higher  than  170°,  and  the  time  may  be  increased  to 
three  hours;  for  fine  purples  the  temperature  should 
not  pass  180°.  Garancin  styles,  with  chocolate  red 
and  black,  may  be  advantageously  heated  to  the 
boiling  point  for  the  last  half  hour. 

The  points  that  the  dyer  has  to  attend  to  in  the 
running  of  the  pieces  are  merely  mechanical,  and  the 
oidy  accidents  i)roper  to  the  dye  beck  are  torn  pieces 
iind  turned  threads,  which  may  result  from  a stoppage 
of  the  circulation  of  the  pieces,  and  the  dragging  of 
the  wince  against  the  stationary  cloth.  Turned 
threads,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  called  ‘‘ screeves,” 
show  most  plainly  upon  padded  or  close  covered 
I styles,  the  printed  side  of  the  warp  having  been  so 
I pulled  and  twisted  as  to  turn  it  out  of  its  position  on 
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the  cloth,  and  to  show  the  hack  or  un printed  side 
on  the  face.  This  fault  may  happen  after  dyeing,  in 
soaping,  or  even  in  washing,  and  is  not  necessarily 
due  to  the  dyer’s  negligence.  If  pieces  stand  in  the 
beck  through  any  stoppage  while  the  steam  is 
blowing  freely  against  the  cloth,  light  places  will 
often  be  observed.  Pieces  near  the  side  of  the  beck 
are  sometimes  badly  stained;  this  may  be  owing  to 
impurities  brought  in  with  the  steam,  d'he  pre.sence  of 
much  condensed  water  in  the  steam  pip(‘S,  which  finds 
its  way  into  the  dye  beck,  is  frequently  a cause  of 
inferior  results  in  madder  dyeing. 

The  dyeing  being  completed,  the  pieces  are  taken 
out  either  into  a waggon  to  go  to  the  washing  machine, 
or  placed  upon  a stillage  from  which  the  washing 
machine  can  draw  them ; or  as  was  formerly  usual, 
they  are  taken  direct  from  the  dye  beck  into  a pit 
of  cold  water,  where  they  are  turned  once  or  twice 
by  the  wince,  to  rinse  and  cool  them,  and  thence  to 
the  washing  machine. 

The  washing  after  dyeing  may  be  effected  in  the 
same  machine  as  was  used  after  dunging.  It  is 
advisable  to  wash  well,  even  for  work  which  has  to 
be  .soaped  ; and  tor  garaiiciii  and  similar  styles  which 
are  not  submitted  to  the  so.aping  process,  the  wash- 
ing must  be  of  a very  complete  nature,  and  may 
require  three  or  more  passages  through  the  washing 
machine.  AVhen  the  washing  is  completed,  the  cloth 
ought  not  to  give  any  coloured  liquor  when  a 
portion  is  rubbed  in  the  hands,  and  the  water  wrung 
out. 

For  some  kinds  of  work  no  more  dye-house  treat- 
ment is  required,  but  for  a good  class  of  work  even 
in  garancins,  alizarins,  and  logwood  blacks,  it  is 
usual  to  pass  the  pieces  through  hot  water  and 
give  another  light  wash.  This  is  found  beneficial, 
because  the  best  washing  in  cold  water  leaves  a hurt- 
ful amount  of  loose  colouring  m itters  or  dye  wood 
embedded  in  the  fibres,  which  is  either  dissolved  out 
or  loosened  by  hot  water  and  a slight  subsequent 
washing. 

All  styles  of  madder  and  artificial  alizarin  work 
require  further  treatments  in  order  to  clear  the 
white  parts  of  the  design,  and  to  brighten  and  im- 
prove the  colour. 

IMadder  puri>les  are  now  usually  submitted  in  the 
first  place  to  a ])assage  through  cold  and  veiy  dilute 
solution  of  bleaching  powder,  so  weak  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  perceived  by  tasting.  This  pas.sage  may 
la.st  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  and  is  best  done  in  a 
beck  working  on  the  spiral  system,  the  cloth 
entering  at  one  end  and  going  through  to  the  other, 
and  then  passed  through  a beck  of  clean  water, 
which  gives  a sufiicient  amount  of  washing. 

The  soaping  of  madder  .styles  is  a very  important 
operation,  for  upon  it  depends  in  a kiigh  degree  the 
beauty  and  permanency  of  the  colour,  and  the  ‘ 
brightness  of  the  white.  The  kind  of  soap  to  be  j 
u.sed  is  one  which  should  not  contain  anything  but 
fatty  matter,  alkali,  and  water;  a certain  pcrccntige  1 
of  rosin  is  not  disadvantageous,  but  a soap  free  from  ; 
rosin  is  on  the  whole  to  be  preferred,  as  that  alone  I 
can  be  relied  upon  for  the  best  quality  of  work,  j 

There  are  a great  variety  of  soaps  in  use  by  printers, 
which  show  considerable  differences  of  composition 
in  analysis  even  of  those  kinds  which  are  known  to 
be  good.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  important  what 
kind  of  fatty  matter  is  employed,  so  that  the  fat  is 
well  combined  with  the  alkali;  and  upon  the  whole, 
it  appears  that  a slight  e.vcess  of  alkali,  above  that 
required  to  form  a neutral  soap,  is  an  advantage. 
The  pure  curd  soaps  do  not  work  well  nor  economi- 
cally in  average  qualities  of  water ; to  use  a dyer’s 
term,  they  break  too  easily,  and  do  not  lather 
sufficiently.  The  best  printers  prefer  a palm  oil  soap 
made  fi  om  the  unbleached  oil.  and  entirely  free  from 
rosin  or  silicate  of  soda,  and  with  an  amount  of 
alkali  very  slightly  over  the  amount  indicated  by 
theory.  But  very  good  soaps  are  made  from  cheap> 
fats,  as  bone  tallow,  oleine,  and  vegetable  oils,  and 
they  have,  generally  an  advantage  in  being  of  a soft 
nature,  and  readily  soluble  in  water.  Many  of  the 
varieties  of  printers’  soatis  are  sold  in  a highly 
hydrated  state,  and  confining  saline  matters  of  an 
entirely  useless  character,  and  though  offered  at  a low 
price,  prove  in  practice  less  economical  than  higher 
juiced  and  purer  qualities.  The  action  of  soap  upon 
niaddcr  work  may  be  considered  to  be  of  twm  differ- 
ent kinds^ — there  is  the  scouring  and  cleansing’action 
to  remove  the  impurities  and  the  false  dye  principles 
which  have  fixed  ujron  the  mordants,  and  which 
hide  or  disguise  the  true  colour;  for  this  probably 
a very  inferior  quality  of  soap  might  suffice : the 
second  action  is  of  a more  obscure  and  perhaps 
questionable  natui'c;  it  consists  in  the  aj)propriation 
by  the  mordant  of  a certain  amount  of  fatty  matter 
from  the  soap,  and  the  retention  and  incorporation 
of  it  as  an  essential  con.stituent  of  the  colouring 
compound  which  is  to  remain  ujion  the  cloth,  ’i'o 
fulfil  the  latter  function,  it  is  evident  to  the  chemist 
that  the  soap  emj)loyed  must  be  of  a very  neutral 
nature,  and  nicely  balanced  in  its  proportion  of  fatty 
acid  and  alkali;  for  if  it  is  demonstrated  that  in  such 
a colour  as  madder  red,  as  it  exists  in  a finished 
print,  there  is  found  a definite  jrroportion  of  fatty 
acid,  and  that  this  fatty  acid  is  an  e.'sential  con- 
stituent of  the  colour,  it  is  clear  that  the  dyer 
cannot  hope  to  succeed  in  forming  such  a combin- 
ation from  inferior  or  batlly  made  soaps,  and  there- 
fore cannot  hope  to  produce  the  best  kind  of  colour. 

Purjiles  and  lilacs  of  the  best  qu  ility  can  be 
obtained  from  several  madder  products  without  the 
use  of  soap,  although  soaped  work  has  a softer  .and 
better  appe.arance  ; but  for  madder  reds  and  pinks, 
or  with  alizarin,  the  use  of  soap  seems  up  to  the 
jn-esent  time  a matter  of  absolute  necessity,  and  it 
is  quite  certain  that  full  and  strong  reds  do  actually 
absorb  a huge  proj)ortion  of  fatty  matter  from  the 
soap;  so  much  so  that  highly-.so<aj)ed  reds  may  be 
observed  to  mark  off  in  steaming,  and  the  marking 
has  a decidedly  greasy  character ; and  the  presence 
of  fatty  matter  in  the  colour  c.an  be  proved  to 
demonstration,  while  the  uneoloured  parts  of  the 
jirint  have  at  most  absorbed  a very  trifling  amount 
of  it. 

The  modern  .system  of  soaping  madder  work  is  in 

— _ __ 
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a series  of  connected  becks,  six  or  eight  in  number ; 
tliey  are  similar  in  the  body  to  dye  becks,  but  the 
I angular  wince  is  rejilaced  by  a cylindrical  solid  or 
j hollow  wooden  bowl,  provided  with  a smaller  press- 
I ing  roller  at  top,  and  a stripping  wince  below  to 
I take  the  cloth  off  the  large  bowl,  to  which  it  has  a 
tendency  to  adhere.  'J'he  cloth  is  entered  at  the 
first  beck,  and  progresses  in  a spiral  manner  through 
j the  whole  series ; the  last  beck  may  be  in  connec- 

I tion  with  a washing  machine.  There  are  many 

modifications  in  details  of  the  continuous  soa]jing 
j arrangement,  but  most  of  them  are  of  too  minute 
, a nature  to  need  entering  upon.  The  chief  diftieidty 
in  working  is  when  soaping  at  or  near  the  boiling 
j point ; theJi  the  pieces  are  very  subject  to  become 
j entangled,  and  come  up  in  “ lumps,”  interrupting  in 
a verjf  annoying  manner  the  progress  of  the  work. 

^ The  best  meehanieal  arrangement  to  avoid  this 
I ineonvenience  is  to  have  several  mid-feathers  in  the 
Leek,  so  as  to  keep  the  pieces  as  much  as  possible 


under  their  proper  peg-rails;  having  the  draw- 
rollers  fixed  at  a height  of  say  3 feet  or  more  above 
the  level  of  the  fluid  is  also  a great  assistance,  for 
the  greater  the  distance  between  the  beck-level  and 
the  nip,  so  much  more  the  chance  of  knots  and  folds 
shaking  themselves  free  before  they  arrive  at  the 
nip ; there  is  of  course  a loss  of  heat  by  the  pieces 
passing  through  the  cold  air,  but  that  is  amply  com- 
pensated for  by  ease  and  regularity  in  working. 
The  inclination  of  the  holes  and  depth  of  the  steam 
pipe  also  influence  the  running  of  the  pieces ; the 
pipe  should  be  as  high  in  the  liquid  as  it  can  be 
safely  placed,  and  the  direction  of  the  steam  should 
be  at  an  angle  of  4,5°  upwards  and  towards  the 
back  of  the  beck,  influencing  by  its  currents  the 
piece  only  as  it  is  leaving  the  liquor. 

By  an  intelligent  observance  of  these  and  other 
precautions,  the  continuous  system  can  be  advan- 
tageously applied  to  most  styles  of  work,  for  the 
temperature,  time,  and  strength  of  soap  are  as  com- 


pletely under  control  as  in  the  old  interrupted 
system,  and  there  is  a notable  saving  of  labour  and 
damage  to  cloth  'lie  last  beck  of  the  series  is 
kei  t supplied  with  l ot  water  and  soap,  so  as  to 
maintain  it  clean,  while  the  first  beck,  which  wants 
a good  deal  of  attention,  must  be  so  kept  supplied 
with  extra  soap  when  required  that  there  is  always 
some  lather  on  the  top.  'I’lie  pieces  fresh  from  the 
washing  destroy  a good  deal  of  soaj),  and  if  the  first 
heck  is  allowed  to  break  it  may  dirty  the  jiieces  and 
cause  some  trouble  afterwards ; the  exhausted  and 
dirty  soap  liquor  is  allowed  to  run  freely  away  from 
tl  e first  beck. 

Figs.  24  and  2,")  show  the  elevation  and  plan  of  a 
range  of  three  soaping  becks  working  upon  the 
continuous  S])iral  system. 

Further  remarks  upon  .soaping  are  general,  and  do 
not  refer  to  any  sjiecial  method  or  ap|)aratus:  and 
wlien  second  or  third  soaping  is  mentioneil,  the 
ngle  beck,  or  old  .system,  which  is  still  the  most 
j,ely  followed,  is  mat  which  is  meant. 


The  madder  pink  style  requires  the  greatest 
amount  of  soaping  and  the  most  care,  and  will  be 
first  considered.  'I'he  preliminary  soaping  for  pinks 
is  done  at  a temperature  which  should  not  pass 
140°  F'ahr.,  and  which  sl.ould  be  continued  long 
enough  to  cleanse  the  cloth  and  colour  from  all  the 
impurities  not  removed  by  the  washing  machine. 
If  a much  higher  temperature  be  employed  in  the 
preliminarj'  soaping,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
reducing  or  cutting  of  the  pinks  afterwards  is  less 
perfect  and  sati.sfactory ; and  if  tlie  temperature  be 
much  lower,  or  the  time  or  quantity  of  soap  allowed 
not  sutticient,  there  will  be  an  unnecessary  loss  of 
colour  and  a jirobable  injury  to  the  whites  in  the 
subsequent  processes. 

'File  next  treatment  of  pinks  is  peculiar  to  this 
style.  It  consists  in  passing  them  through  an  acid 
solution  until  the  colour  changes  from  the  crimson 
shade  into  a scarlet  or  orangc-ioned  red.  'Fhi.s 
operation,  which  is  called  “avivage"  in  French,  lies 
no  fixed  name  in  English,  but  is  widely  known  a 
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“ cutting.”  Various  acids  and  acid  bodies  have  been 
employed,  as  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  but  the  pre- 
ference is  given  to  a strongly  acid  solution  of  tin 
called  the  oxyniuriate  of  tin.  I'liis  preparation  is 
found  in  trade,  but  frequently  made  on  the  print 
works  by  taking  say  16  lbs.  of  the  crystals  of  tin, 
melting  them  in  their  water  of  ciystallization,  and 
adding  by  small  portions  20  lbs.  of  ordinary  nitric 
acid.  There  is  a violent  effervescence  and  evolution 
of  red  fumes,  and  the  oxyniuriate  is  left  as  a dense 
somewhat  opaque  fluid.  The  quantity  of  this  solu- 
tion necessary  to  be  employed  varies  with  the  quality 
of  water  and  the  depth  of  colour  dyed.  The  tem- 
perature and  time  also  have  to  be  left  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  the  dyer.  Sometimes  the  cutting  can 
be  done  witli  cold  water  (that  is  when  the  pinks 
have  been  dyed  at  a low  temperature  and  soaped 
also  very  lightly)  ; at  other  times  a high  temperature 
must  be  used.  The  dyer  is  guided  by  the  change  of 
colour  which  takes  place,  and  arrests  the  operation 
when  it  is  sufficiently  advanced.  For  the  finest  and 
most  delicate  pinks  the  change  of  colour  is  pushed 
on  until  the  hue  is  decidedly  orange,  but  it  is  mostly 
preferred  to  do  this  at  twice,  with  a soaping  be- 
tween ; for  fuller  and  redder  pinks  the  dyer  stops 
the  cutting  when  the  colour  has  only  undergone  a 
slight  change  towards  the  orange  shade.  'I  he  pieces 
are  washed  out  of  the  acid  liquid,  and  then  sub- 
mitted to  solution  of  soap  at  or  near  the  boiling 
point.  A great  deal  of  colour  is  dissolved  off  by  the 
soap,  and  the  boiling  with  soap  is  protracted  for  an 
hour  or  more,  or  repeated  with  a fresh  bath.  The 
beauty  of  fine  reds  and  pinks  depends  greatly  upon 
the  soaping,  and  it  is  soinetiines  repeated  again  and 
again  as  long  as  the  shade  continues  to  improve. 
When  the  pieces  have  been  freed  from  all  loose 
colour  they  are  frequently  boiled  with  soap  in  a close 
pan  to  give  the  best  possible  improvement  to  the 
shade.  For  this  purpose  a good  quality  of  soap  is 
absolutely  necessary ; and  when  the  shade  of  pink  is 
desired  to  be  very  bright  and  fiery,  a certain  amount 
of  tin  crystals  is  dissolved  in  the  soap.  This  “pan- 
ning” is  sometimes  done  under  a pressure  of  5 lbs. 
of  steam,  and  is  protracted  for  five  or  six  hours. 

This  introduction  of  an  acid  tin  salt  in  the  madder 
styles  may  be  traced  back  to  the  turkey  red  dyers, 
but  its  adoption  for  printed  pink  goods  is  due  to  the 
Alsatian  printers.  It  dates  from  the  early  years  of 
this  century,  and  gave  them  a distinct  advantage  in 
these  colours,  which  were  for  long  known  under  the 
name  of  Swiss  pinks.  The  French  printers  may  be 
said  as  a rule  to  prescribe  or  recommend  the  addition 
of  a certain  amount  of  tin  salt  to  soai)ing  for  all 
styles  of  work  ; and  their  belief  is  that  some  tin 
soap  is  formed,  which  becomes  part  of  the  colour. 
Whether  this  be  the  real  result  of  such  addition,  or 
wdiether  the  action  be  to  form  a neutral  or  acid 
soap,  wdiich  more  easily  parts  with  its  fatty  matter, 
or  whether  it  is  merely  a corrective  for  a too  alkaline 
soap,  is  difficult  to  say.  This  much  may  be  said 
from  personal  experience,  that  while  a really  well 
made  soap  is  so  influenced  by  addition  of  tin  as  to 
exercise  a more  active  impression  upon  reds  in 


brightening  and  yellowing  them,  its  cleansing  powers 
are  much  diminished  ; and  to  obtain  a good  result,  an 
increased  quantity  must  be  employed.  In  fact,  a 
lengthened  and  varied  practice  has  not  convinced 
the  writer  that  there  is  any  real  advantage  in  using 
tin  crystals  along  with  soap  for  any  kind  of  madder 
work  w’here  a good  quality  of  soap  is  employed. 

As  before  stated,  the  liberal  use  of  soap  seems  to 
be  a necessity  for  all  good  reds  from  madder  and 
its  derivatives  and  from  artificial  alizarin.  Good 
dark  reds  can  be  dyed  from  garancin  and  garanceux, 
but  they  do  not  stand  the  cutting  process;  and  to 
obtain  them  of  a lustre  and  depth  approaching 
madder  red,  they  require  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  soaping — five  or  six  soapings  of  an  hour  each  not 
being  too  much. 

Artificial  Alizarin  yields  a good  heavy  red  by 
dyeing.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  improved  by  cut- 
ting, and  requires  a good  soaping  to  yield  a fair 
colour.  The  p>rocess  of  dyeing  with  artificial  aliz- 
arin is  carried  out  the  same  as  for  madder  ; the  same 
mordants  somewhat  reduced  are  employed,  and  the 
subsequent  treatments  are  the  same. 

The  employment  of  artificial  alizarin  or  extract  of 
madder  in  dyeing  possesses  several  advantages  over 
ground  madder,  which  arise  from  the  pure  and  con- 
centrated state  of  the  colouring  matter.  The  dyeing 
can  be  accomplished  in  a shorter  time.  If  the  dyer 
jterceives  that  the  goods  are  likely  to  be  underdyed 
from  an  insufficient  amount  of  colouring  matter  being 
used,  it  is  possible  to  remedy  the  defect  by  adding  a 
fresh  supply  of  alizarin  or  the  extract.  This  could 
not  be  done  with  madder  without  danger  of  irregu- 
larity, and  the  only  safe  remedy  was  to  repeat  the 
dyeing.  A less  amount  of  water  can  be  used  in 
dyeing ; the  washing  is  more  easily  effected ; baths 
not  quite  exhausted  can  be  used  for  a fresh  dye  by 
strengthening  up;  the  soap  liquors  are  cleaner,  and 
througl’.cut  it  is  found  that  there  is  much  less  labour 
and  much  less  fuel  required.  It  appears  that  the 
colours  are  not  quite  as  fast  from  artificial  alizarin 
as  from  madder,  and  it  is  found  desirable  or  neces- 
sary to  steam  them  between  dyeing  and  soaping. 
This  necessitates  drying,  and  some  dyers  believe 
that  the  goods  should  be  padded  in  the  soap  and 
rosin  solution  u.sed  for  pinks,  while  others  believe 
that  simply  steaming  is  sufficient.  If  this  addition.al 
operation  is  found  indispensable,  there  will  be  styles, 
such  as  while  ground  purples,  and  other  light  prints 
not  requiring  much  dyestuff,  wdiich  it  may  be  found 
economical  to  dye  with  madder,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  delay  and  expense  of  the  intennediate  steaming. 

As  the  topical  applications  of  artificial  alizarin 
and  extract  of  madder  yield  the  same  styles  as 
madder,  and  require  the  saine  after  treatments,  it  is 
proper  to  treat  of  them  here.  The  recipes  for  alizarin 
colours  differ  considerably  in  detail.  Some  selections 
are  here  given  of  English  and  German  origin,  and  varia- 
tions and  modifications  are  afterwards  noticed : — 

The  thickeninj;  paste  is  prepared  in  advance  from — 

1 gal.  of  water. 

3 “ acetic  aci<i,  at  8°  Tw. 

8 lbs.  whealen  starch. 

Boiled  together,  and  allowed  to  go  cold. 
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Dark  Red  Alizarin. 

2 gals,  of  thickening. 

IJ  “ of  alizarin,  at  10  per  cent. 

2 pints  acetate  of  alumina  as  below. 

3 oz.  olive  or  Gallipoli  oil. 

Light  Red  Alizarin. 

6 quarts  Senegal  gum  water. 

2 “ acetic  acid. 

2 “ alizarin,  at  10  per  cent. 

1 pint  acetate  of  alumina. 

Dark  Purple  Alizarin. 

2 gallons  of  thickening. 

3 quarts  of  alizarin. 

3 i>ints  of  acetic  acid. 

1 pint  of  iron  liqiior  at  21°  Tw. 

' Light  Purple  Alizarin. 

8J  quarts  gum  water. 

3 “ acetic  acid. 

2 “ alizarin. 

J pint  acetate  of  iron  at  24°  Tw. 

]J  “ acetic  acid. 

Acetate  of  Alumina  for  Alizarin. 

1 gallon  boiling  water. 

6 lbs.  white  acetate  of  lead. 

6 lbs.  alum. 

The  above  colours  are  of  English  adaptation,  and 
intended  for  Perkins’  alizarin ; they  present  the 
simplest  form  of  composition  for  these  colours,  and 
are  more  suitable  for  working  with  pigments  in  five 
or  six  coloured  patterns  than  the  more  difficult  style 
of  covered  pinks.  They  are  directed  to  be  steamed 
for  two  hours,  the  first  hour  and  half  with  moist 
and  low  steam,  and  the  last  half  hour  with  high  and 
dry  steam.  The  following  recipes  are  slight  modi- 
fications of  some  furnished  by  Gessert  Brothers  of 
Elberfeld,  and  are  all  to  be  made  with  an  alizarin 
paste  containing  15  per  cent,  of  dry  matter: — 

Single  Red  Grounds  Alizarin. 

4 lbs.  alizarin,  15  per  cent. 

5 lbs.  acetic  acid,  10  Tw. 

1 gallon  water. 

1 lb.  olive  or  Gallipoli  oil. 

1 lb.  acetate  of  lime  at  17°  Tw. 

2J  lbs.  whealen  starch. 

These  ingredients  are  well  boiled,  cooled,  and  then  is 
added — 

1 lb.  acetate  of  alumina  at  24°  Tw. 

Dark  Red  Alizarin. 

Z\  lbs.  alizarin,  15  per  cent. 

1 gallon  of  thickening. 

7 oz.  nitrate  of  alumina,  24°  Tw. 

10  oz.  acetate  of  alundna,  20’  Tw. 

8 oz.  acetate  of  lime,  24°  Tw. 

Red  for  Pigment  Style  Alizarin. 

2J  lbs.  alizarin,  15  per  cent. 

1 gallon  of  thickening. 

5 oz.  nitrate  of  alumina,  24°  Tw. 

10  oz.  acetate  of  alumina,  20°  Tw. 

7 oz.  acetate  of  lime,  24°  Tw. 

The  thickening  for  reds  is  as  follows : — 

Thickening  for  Red  Alizarin. 

6 lbs.  wheaten  starch. 

2 gallons  water. 

4 lbs.  acetic  acid,  10°  Tw. 

1 gallon  tragacanth  gum  water. 

1^  lbs.  olive  or  Gallipoli  oil. 
well  boiled  together, 
voi,.  I. 

For  dark  red,  covered  with  pink,  the  colour  is  composed  as 
follows: — 

1 gallon  of  thickening. 

2 lbs.  of  alizarin,  15  per  cent. 

10  oz.  acetate  of  alumina,  18°  Tw. 

5 oz.  acetate  of  lime,  24°  Tw. 

The  pink  for  covering  is  made  by  reducing  the  red 
with  the  above  thickening,  according  to  the  depth 
of  colour  required,  or  the  strength  and  closeness  of 
the  engraving. 

The  acetate  of  alumina  to  be  used  for  these  colours 
is  not  prepared  by  double  decomposition  of  alum 
and  acetate  of  lead,  but  by  dissolving  precipitated 
alumina  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  This  is  a troublesome 
process,  and,  accorduig  to  the  writer’s  experience, 
not  at  all  necessary  for  obtaining  good  colours.  The 
process  is  as  follows:— The  alum  is  dissolved  in  a 
tub  of  hot  water,  and  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda 
added  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  produced.  The 
2)recipitate  is  washed  six  or  eight  times  by  the  de- 
cantation method — well  understood  in  colour  shops — 
drained  on  a calico  filter,  and  then  pressed,  to  obtain 
it  as  dry  as  pos.sible,  when  it  should  contain  15  per 
cent,  of  dry  matter.  This  pressed  paste  is  then  dis- 
solved at  a temperature  of  80°  Fahr.  in  the  strongest 
acetic  acid.  On  the  Continent  the  glacial  acetic  acid 
is  used  by  all  the  most  successful  works  for  topical 
alizarin  colours.  This  acetate  of  alumina  is  a very 
unstable  mordant,  and  in  a short  time  will  deposit 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  alumina  in  its  insoluble 
modification,  rendering  the  mordant  useless.  It  is 
better  to  use  purified  sulphate  of  alumina,  quite  free 
from  iron  and  acetate  of  lead,  in  the  manner  used  for 
making  ordinary  red  mordants. 

The  nitrate  of  alumina  is  made  from  one  gallon 
of  water,  5 lbs.  of  alum,  and  5 lbs.  nitrate  of  lead. 

The  making  and  printing  of  alizarin  colours 
requires  the  greatest  care  and  cleanliness,  because 
the  purity  of  the  shades  is  injured  by  the  least  con- 
tamination with  metals  or  other  colours.  The  reds 
are  seen  to  be  very  strongly  acid,  and  the  thicken- 
ing cannot  be  safely  boiled  in  copper  pans,  unless 
these  have  been  previously  cleaned  with  the  most 
scrupulous  exactness.  It  is  recommended  to  use 
enamelled  copper  or  iron  pans,  or  to  boil  the  thick- 
ening in  an  earthenware  vessel.  In  working,  a 
wooden  colour-box  is  to  be  employed,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, a composition  or  silver-nickel  doctor,  instead 
of  a steel  one.  If  only  a steel  doctor  will  clean  the 
roller,  it  may  be  covered  with  engravers’  varnish  on 
the  side  next  the  colour,  up  to  within  a quarter  of 
an  inch  of  the  edge,  and  the  mandrill  must  be  lapped 
near  the  roller,  so  that  the  colour  will  not  come  in 
contact  with  it.  If,  during  the  working  of  a pink 
cover,  the  machine  be  stopped  for  twenty  seconds, 
the  doctor  shows  a dark  mark  all  across  the  piece, 
and  for  a yard  or  more  the  shade  is  perceptibly 
injured  by  the  action  of  the  iron  dissolved  from  the 
doctor. 

The  pieces  may  be  steamed  immediately  after 
printing.  If  covered  pinks  are  being  worked  the 
dark  pink  never  comes  up  with  satisfactory  distinct- 
ness unless  it  is  steamed  separately,  that  is,  before 
8!) 
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covering;  a half-hour’s  steam  is  sufficient.  For  the 
dark  pink  the  time  of  steaming  is  usually  two 
hours ; and  though  many  different  ways  of  steaming 
have  been  proposed,  it  seems  proved  tliat  no  method 
is  better  than  having  an  abundance  of  low  and  quite 
damp  steam.  In  endeavouring  to  get  the  steam  low 
and  moist  from  a high  pressure  supply,  care  must  be 
taken  that  there  is  sufficient  of  it  to  make  certain 
that  the  cloth  is  speedily  heated  up  to  212°  Fahr., 
and  kept  at  that  temperature  during  the  whole  time : 
any  higher  temperature  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
very  likely  to  yield  dull  flat  colours,  which  cannot 
be  brightened  by  soaping. 

After  steaming,  the  goods  may  be  hung  in  the 
ageing  room  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  they  may  pass 
on  directly  to  the  dye  house.  There  are  different 
methods  of  commencing  the  treatment  in  the  dye 
house.  In  some  cases  the  goods  are  passed  in  the 
dunging  dolly  through  warm  water  and  chalk. 
Silicate  of  soda  is  also  employed ; and  for  purples, 
arseniate  of  soda  is  sometimes  used,  and  frequently 
nothing  but  water  is  used.  The  pieces  are  only 
from  one  to  two  minutes  in  the  dunging  dolly,  and 
it  may  be  looked  upon  as  only  a convenient  method 
of  wetting  out  preparatory  to  washing.  The  wash- 
ing must  be  continued  until  the  loose  matters  are 
removed ; for  if  the  pieces  go  imperfectly  cleaned 
into  the  soap,  the  liquid  becomes  very  dirty,  and 
the  whites  and  colours  are  injuriously  affected. 

The  soaping  is  commenced  at  about  140°  Fahr.,  and 
there  must  of  coarse  be  sufficient  soap  to  give  a free 
lather.  Here,  as  in  other  cases  referred  to  previously, 
the  Continental  colourists  insist  upon  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  addition  of  tin  crystals  to  the 
soaping  liquor ; and  here,  as  before,  the  writer  never 
could  satisfy  himself  that  there  was  any  advantage 
in  it,  while  it  certaiidy  destroys  soap.  During  the 
first  soaping  the  dyer  can  form  a tolerably  correct 
idea  as  to  whether  the  colour  will  turn  out  good  or 
not.  If  the  red  and  pink  seem  hard,  that  is,  resist 
the  action  of  the  soap,  and  if  the  soap  liquor  only 
acquires  a brownish  and  not  a full  red  colour,  an 
inferior  result  may  be  predicated.  Either  the  colour 
has  not  been  well  made,  and  the  proportion  of  mor- 
dant has  been  too  great  for  the  alizarin,  or  the 
printing  has  not  been  successful,  not  full  enough, 
and  probably  accompanied  by  sticking  in  and  a 
separation  of  the  colouring  principle  from  the  mor- 
dant, or  the  steaming  has  been  too  high,  or  something 
else  wrong  has  occurred.  If  the  soap  liquor  be- 
comes fairly,  even  deeply  coloured,  and  the  colours 
themselves  seem  softening  and  yielding  to  the  action 
of  the  soap,  a good  result  may  be  anticipated.  The 
temperature  must  not  be  pushed  much  beyond  140° 
Fahr.  for  half  an  hour ; for  in  well  charged  patterns 
much  colour  is  removed,  and  the  soap  liquor  becomes 
very  dirty.  The  soaping  is  repeated  at  least  twice 
more  for  reds  and  pinks,  and  at  a higher  temperature 
(say  up  to  180°  Fahr.)  ; and  if  it  seems  desirable  the 
goods  are  boiled  in  clean  soap  for  an  hour  or  longer. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  artificial  alizarin 
applied  topically  requires  as  much  soaping,  and  pro- 
bably longer  soaping,  than  the  same  styles  from 


madder,  in  order  to  obtain  a colour  similar  to  that 
from  madder.  Setting  aside  those  designs  in  which 
pink,  red,  and  purple  from  alizarin  are  combined 
with  black,  blue,  green,  and  orange  from  aniline  or 
pigments,  and  in  which  there  is  no  question  of  com- 
parison between  madder  and  alizarin,  it  may  be 
asked  what  are  the  advantages  derived  from  the 
employment  of  alizarin  in  the  old  madder  styles. 
The  advantages  are — first,  in  the  cost,  which  may, 
however,  be  only  a temporary  advantage ; and 
secondly,  in  the  facility  of  ajrplication,  owing  to 
which  establishments  that  were  never  able  to  do  the 
highest  class  of  madder  work,  either  in  pinks  or 
purples,  can  produce  a very  close  imitation  of  them, 
and  supply  the  wants  of  the  market.  In  other  re- 
spects it  may  be  said  that  though  artificial  alizarin 
gives  results  very  similar  to  madder,  the  best  aliz- 
arin colours  arc  not  equal  in  solidity  or  beauty  to 
the  best  madder  colours ; and  apart  from  the  cost 
of  the  primary  material,  the  expenses  of  application 
are  rather  in  favour  of  madder,  the  alizarin  colours 
requiring  more  steam  and  more  soap  than  madder 
colours. 

With  regard  to  the  composition  of  alizarin  colours 
the  following  notes  may  be  recorded ; — Nitrate  of 
alumina  tends  to  give  a yellower  red  than  the 
acetate.  The  nitrate  cannot  of  course  be  used  with- 
out acetate  of  alumina  or  acetate  of  lime  in  con- 
junction, on  account  of  its  destructive  action  upon 
the  cloth.  The  use  of  acetate  of  lime  is  believed 
to  improve  the  regularity  and  the  fastness  of  the 
colour.  Tragacanth  gum  water,  which  is  not  much 
used  in  this  country,  is  of  very  extended  use  on  the 
Continent  for  many  colours,  and  is  thought  to  con- 
tribute to  their  easy  working  in  the  printing 
machine.  The  large  amount  of  oil  employed  in  the 
alizarin  colours  is  with  the  intention  of  improving 
the  working,  and  causing  at  the  same  time  a fixing  of 
it  upon  the  cloth  to  assist  as  a mordant.  The  oil 
should  be  of  good  quality.  It  is  sometimes  recom- 
mended to  use  the  emulsive  oil,  as  employed  in 
turkey  red,  but  it  possesses  no  superiority  over  the 
ordinary  oil. 

Alizarin  gives  a pleasant  shade  of  chocolate  with 
chromium  mordant  by  steaming;  but  it  is  rarely 
employed,  requiring  as  much  colouring  matter  as 
strong  red  to  obtain  full  shades. 

The  soaping  of  madder  purples  requires  no  par- 
ticular notice.  They  require  a good  quality  of  soap ; 
and  though  not  absolutely  requiring  the  presence  of 
fatty  matters,  they  are  much  improved  by  them,  and 
the  colours  apparently  raised  as  if  in  relief  upon  the 
surface  of  the  cloth.  This  effect  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  the  free  use  of  a well  made  soap.  The 
temperature  for  ordinary  bold  pur23les  should  not 
exceed  180°  Fahr.  For  a softer  and  more  delicate 
shade  of  purple  the  goods  may  be  “ panned  ” or 
boiled  with  soap  in  a close  vessel  for  one  or  two 
hours,  and  in  this  case  the  addition  of  crystals  of  tin 
has  a decided  influence  in  reducing  the  tone  of  the 
colour. 

Garancin  and  pincoffin,  or  commercial  alizarin 
dyed  goods,  are  sometimes  slightly  soaped  to  improve 
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the  colours ; garancin  reds  are  improved  by  steam- 
ing after  dyeing.  Madder  pinks  are  also  often 
steamed  after  dyeing  and  before  soaping;  this 
hardens  the  colour,  and  is  useful  in  cases  where 
the  light  pink  is  not  well  up.  For  general  w'ork 
it  is  not  to  be  recommended,  because  it  injures 
the  shade. 

Flowers  of  madder  behave  in  every  respect  like 
madder,  but  do  not  stain  the  whites  so  much,  and 
do  not  require  so  much  soaping  to  bring  up  the 
colours. 

Clearing  of  Whites. — Formerly  the  dye  house 
operations  concluded  by  passing  the  goods  in  a 
warm  and  very  dilute  solution  of  bleaching  powder, 
to  remove  the  tinge  of  colour  on  the  whites.  This 
operation  is  now  seldom  performed  in  the  dye  house, 
and  the  clearing  may  be  said  to  be  universally 


accomplished  by  the  padding  machine  and  steam 
box,  which  should  be  in  connection  with  a drying 
machine.  After  the  final  washing  in  the  dye  house 
the  goods  are  therefore  passed  through  the  squeezers, 
to  remove  as  much  water  as  can  be  expressed  by 
mechanical  means,  or  in  the  non-continuous  process 
they  are  partially  dried  by  the  hydro-extractor; 
and  those  goods  which  do  not  require  much  clearing 
are  at  once  sent  on  to  the  drying  machine,  or  in 
the  still  wet  state  they  are  chlored  and  dried.  But 
generally  the  chloring  in  the  wet  state  is  confined 
to  garancin  styles  which  have  strong  colours,  and 
the  whites  of  which  require  strong  treatment  to 
clear  them,  and  they  are  chlored  again  a second 
time  in  the  dry  state. 

The  chloring  machine  consists  essentially  of  a 
box  to  contain  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime, 


Fig.  27. 


and  two  rollers  w'orking  in  a frame  and  placed 
immediately  over  this  box ; the  upper  roller  is 
covered  with  thick  india-rubber,  and  the  lower 
may  be  of  brass  or  copper.  The  cloth  either 
passes  directly  between  the  rollers,  receiving  the 
bleaching  liquor  from  the  under  roller,  which, 
revolving  in  the  fluid,  carries  up  a sufficient  portion, 
or,  what  is  much  preferable  on  the  ground  of 
regularity  and  certainty,  the  box  is  provided  with 
a roller  or  fixed  rail  near  the  bottom,  and  the  piece 
passes  under  this  and  consequently  right  into  the 
bleaching  liquor,  and  then  between  the  metal  and 
india-rubber  covered  roller,  to  express  the  excess 
out.  Attention  must  be  directed  to  the  state  of 
the  india-rubber  roller,  which  must  be  kept  in  good 
order,  or  else  there  will  be  an  unequal  amount 
of  the  bleaching  liquor  on  different  parts  of  the 
cloth,  with  the  probable  result  of  the  middle  or 


sides  of  the  piece  being  either  under  or  over  cleared. 
The  cloth  passes  directly  into  the  steaming  box, 
which  is  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  frame 
and  rollers.  This  box  is  provided  with  small  cop- 
per rollers  in  the  interior,  by  means  of  which  the 
piece  travels  three  or  four  times  backwards  and 
forwards ; and  steam  is  admitted  by  perforated  pipes 
so  arranged  that  it  blows  directly  upon  the  whole 
width  of  the  piece ; and  the  steam  must  be  in  such 
quantity  as  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  piece 
almost  instantly  to  the  boiling  point,  and  be  in  such 
excess  that  it  blows  out  freely  and  forcibly  at  the 
slits  which  serve  for  the  entering  and  exit  of 
the  cloth. 

Fig.  26  shows  a chloring  arrangement  combined 
with  a starching  mangle;  and  Fig.  27  shows  the 
drying  machine  which  is  connected,  and  over  which 
the  shirched  goods  pjiss  to  be  dried. 
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The  strength  of  tlie  solution  of  bleaching  powder 
must  evidently  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  goods 
under  treatment ; for  heavy  garancin  styles  it  may 
be  as  strong  as  1°  Tw.,  or  stronger,  while  for  deli- 
cate shades  of  purple,  and  for  some  of  the  aniline 
colours,  it  must  not  be  one-fiftieth  of  that  strength. 
Some  difference  will  arise  from  the  quantity  of 
liquor  which  the  piece  is  allowed  to  carry  vdth  it, 
depending  upon  the  set  of  the  rollers,  but  as  a rule 
the  piece  should  have  a good  nip,  and  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  have  a smaller  quantity  of  a strong 
liquor  than  a large  quantity  of  weak  liquor. 

In  the  beat  arrangements  of  machinery  the  cloth 
is  passed  on  without  stopping  into  the  water  mangle, 
where  it  passes  tlirough  a trough  of  water  to  wash 
out  the  remains  of  the  bleaching  liquor;  then 
between  wooden  bowls  and  a brass  roller  to 
straighten  and  squeeze  it;  and  lastly,  on  to  the 
tins  of  the  drying  machine. 

Finishing  Opekations. — With  the  exception  of  tur- 
key red,  and  sometimes  heavy  blue  styles,  all  prints 
are,  as  a rule,  submitted  to  a finishing  operation, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  stiffen,  smooth,  and  press 
them  for  the  market.  This  final  process  does  not 
involve  any  chemical  principles,  and  might  seem 
so  subsidiary  to  an  outsider  as  not  to  call  for  any 
detailed  notice ; but  it  is  a matter  of  the  first 
importance  in  the  trade,  and  at  times  a subject 
of  much  trouble  and  anxiety.  When  the  artist, 
the  chemist,  and  the  machinist  have  together  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  an  elegant  print,  good  in 
design,  perfect  in  execution,  and  rich  and  fast  in 
colour,  they  might  think  their  work  done;  but 
unless  the  finisli  be  satisfactory,  they  will  find  all 
their  labour  and  skill  have  been  thrown  away  on 
unsaleable  goods.  The  fastidiousness  and  capri- 
ciousness of  buyers  from  different  markets,  the 
importance  they  attach  to  the  degree  of  stiffness, 
the  amount  of  gloss  and  the  peculiarity  of  feel  of 
a finished  print,  the  difficulty  of  conveying  their 
meaning  in  words,  and  the  apparently  contradictory 
and  incompatible  qualities  they  demand,  are  a fre- 
quent perplexity  to  the  print  works  manager,  and 
he  has  to  caU  to  his  aid  experience,  machinery, 
and  complex  processes  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the 
market.  Nearly  every  market  has  its  own  favourite 
finish,  but  we  can  only  give  general  ideas  and  hints 
as  to  how  various  kinds  of  finish  are  produced, 
so  as  to  communicate  the  desired  stiffness,  gloss, 
and  feel,  without  injuring  the  colours. 

As  above  stated,  some  styles  are  sent  to  market 
unstiffened,  but  this  is  exceptional.  In  the  case 
of  turkey  reds  the  lustre  and  fine  softness  of  the 
colour  is  so  much  injured  by  starching,  that  in 
most  markets  they  are  sold  either  entirely  without 
stiffening,  or  with  very  slight  stiffening,  and  the 
only  finishing  operation  they  are  subjected  to  is  a 
slight  calendering  or  mangling,  to  lay  the  cloth 
smooth  and  free  from  creases.  The  employment  of 
the  water  mangle,  and  the  squeezing  of  the  pieces 
full  width,  contribute  greatly  to  giving  an  even 
and  uniform  surface  to  calico.  Navy  blues,  for 
similar  reasons,  are  completed  with  a soft  finish,  and 
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to  heighten  the  depth  of  colour  are  sent  as  damp  as 
possible  to  the  market.  Other  prints  are  rarely 
made  up  without  some  stiffening,  but  are  sometimes 
required  by  certain  markets.  To  the  genuine  con- 
noisseur and  critic  the  colours  on  a print  never  look 
so  well  as  when  unstiffened. 

The  home  market  in  Great  Britain  takes  ordinary 
good  prints  with  a medium  amount  of  stiffening,  and 
does  not  require  any  glaze  or  lustre  on  the  surface. 
The  old  starching  apparatus,  and  one  still  much  in 
use,  consisted  of  a framework  holding  three  rollers, 
the  full  width  of  the  calico  to  be  finished,  the  centre 
roller  of  small  diameter  of  copper  or  brass,  and  the 
two  large  rollers  of  hard  wood,  usually  sycamore  or 
maple.  The  starch  boiled  up  in  a pan,  and  mixed 
with  blue,  is  contained  in  a trough ; the  calico  to  be 
finished  is  drawn  through  the  starch,  and  the  excess 
pressed  out  by  causing  the  cloth  to  pass  between 
the  wooden  and  metallic  rollers.  Sometimes  only  one 
wood  and  one  metal  roller  are  used;  and  in  other 
cases  the  cloth  is  not  drawn  through  the  starch,  but 
removes  a sufficient  quantity  of  it  from  the  large 
wooden  roller  which  revolves  in  it.  After  receiving 
the  starch,  the  calico  passes  over  the  drying  machine, 
and  then  is  passed  between  wooden  and  metal  rollers 
to  smoothen  or  mangle  it,  as  much  pressure  being  put 
on  as  the  apparatus  will  bear.  The  remaining  oper- 
ations are  measuring,  folding,  and  making  up. 

In  this  somewhat  old-fashioned  method,  the 
points  to  be  attended  to  are  the  thickness  of  starch, 
the  quality  of  the  starch,  and  the  quantity  put  on  the 
cloth.  The  thickness  of  the  starch  varies  according 
to  the  amount  of  stiffness  required,  and  the  quality 
of  the  caheo ; for  superior  kinds  of  calico  it  is  used 
thin,  for  low  qualities  it  is  used  thicker,  in  order  to 
give  it  more  weight  and  a substantial  appearance. 
The  kind  of  starch  to  be  employed  depends  in  a great 
measure  upon  the  kind  of  finish  required.  Perhaps 
the  general  demand  in  the  trade  is  for  a finish  which 
gives  the  appearance  of  fulness,  without  feeling  stiff; 
what  is  called  the  “clothy”  feel.  Sago  flower  and 
potato  starch  are  good  bases  to  go  upon,  and  there 
are  several  mixtures  of  starches  sold  in  the  trade 
under  the  name  of  “ finishing  starches,”  which  are 
of  various  composition,  being  mixtures  of  sago  starch, 
potato  starch,  maize  flour,  rice  starch,  and  other 
similar  products,  which  are  found  more  or  less  suit- 
able for  the  purposes  of  printers.  In  the  boiling  of 
the  starch,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  lower 
the  temperature  at  which  the  starch  can  be  dissolved, 
the  better  it  is  for  finishing ; if  the  starch  be  over 
boiled,  it  acquires  a gummy  character,  and  the  calico 
is  found  to  have  a thin,  hard,  and  flinty  finish,  w'ith 
a tendency  to  curl  up  wdien  left  in  a dry  place.  To 
counteract  the  stiffness  and  harshness  which  inferior 
starch  or  too  much  starch  communicates  to  the  cloth, 
it  is  customary  to  mix  some  fatty  matter,  or  glycerine, 
or  soap,  with  the  boiled  starch ; tallow,  stearine, 
bone  fat,  or  the  so-called  finishing  pastes,  which  are 
usually  nothing  but  very  watery  soaps,  can  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  In  finishing  prints  contain- 
ing delicate  shades,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  soap 
or  printing  pastes  are  not  too  alkaline  in  their  nature. 
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for  many  fine  shades  are  dulled  by  a trace  of  free 
alkali.  Glycerine  is  useful  as  giving  a softer  feel  to  | 
the  finish,  and  preserving  it  somewhat  humid ; some  ' 
finishes  where  great  weight  is  required  in  the  cloth 
have  been  made  entirely  of  colourless  soluble  gum, 
with  a large  proportion  of  glycerine.  In  order  to 
improve  the  whites,  and  in  some  cases  even  to  give 
a distinct  blue  tinge  to  the  whites,  ultramarine 
blue  is  mixed  with  the  starch ; other  kinds  of  blue, 
such  as  Prussian  blue  or  aniline  blue,  may  be  used, 
but  preference  is  given  to  a very  fine,  specifically 
liglit  variety  of  ultramarine.  It  may  be  noted,  that 
though  bluing  gives  a brighter  appearance  to  the 
finished  print,  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  an  extra 
quantity  of  blue  in  the  starch  will  neutralize  or  over- 
power bad  whites;  it  is  only  a good  white  which 
shows  up  the  agreeable  azure  tinge  of  the  blue  used 
in  finishing. 

The  inconveniences  of  the  old  method  of  stiffening 
prints  was  first  felt  when  dark  garancin  style  came 
into  vogue  some  twenty  years  ago.  The  colours, 
after  finishing,  looked  dull  and  flat  compared  with 
the  unstarched  print,  and  this  was  soon  found  to  be 
a defect  inherent  to  the  system  of  applying  the 
starch  in  stiffening.  The  layer  of  starch,  which 
covered  the  face  as  well  as  the  back  of  the  piece,  not 
only  obscured  the  colours  by  its  partial  opacity,  but 
destroyed  the  bloom  by  pasting  together,  so  to  speak, 
the  velvety  surface  of  the  cloth.  To  obtain  the 
necessary  stiffness  of  the  calico  without  covering  the 
colours,  it  was  evident  that  the  starch  should  be 
applied  only  upon  the  back  of  the  tissue,  and  this 
could  be  accomplished  by  various  means,  the  most 
convenient  of  which  at  first  was  by  padding  in  the 
printing  machine  with  an  engraved  roller.  This  was 
followed  by  the  introduction  of  the  back-starching 
machine,  patented  by  Jones,  of  Rhodes  Printworks. 
Tire  means  used  in  this  machine  were  chiefly  an 
engraved  copper  roller  revolving  in  a trough  of 
starch,  the  excess  of  starch  removed  by  a doctor,  and 
the  cloth  drawn  with  a slight  pressure  over  the 
engraved  roller,  which  revolved  rapidly  in  a direction 
opposite  to  the  motion  of  the  cloth.  By  this  con- 
trivance an  uniform  layer  of  starch  was  spread  over 
the  back  of  the  piece,  and  as  but  little  direct  pressure 
was  acting  upon  it,  only  a small  portion  was  forced 
through  to  the  face  to  interfere  with  the  colours  of 
the  dye.  The  drying  of  the  cloth,  thus  smeared  with  a 
superficial  layer  of  starch,  presented  some  difficulties ; 
it  could  not  be  run  upon  the  drying  tins  like  cloth 
uniformly  impregnated  with  starch,  for  when  the 
starched  side  touched  the  heated  metal  the  starch 
formed  a thin  semi-solid  sheet,  for  which  the  metal 
hiid  more  attraction  than  the  calico,  and  it  either 
adhered  to  the  surface  of  the  drying  tins,  or  came  off 
in  semi-transparent  films  and  flakes,  but  a small 
portion  remaining  on  the  cloth.  To  avoid  this  a 
series  of  about  four  skeleton  drums,  called  “ lagged 
rollers,”  were  arranged  above  the  drying  tins,  and 
the  face  of  the  cloth  only  came  into  contact  with  the 
steam-heated  cylinders,  and  by  passing  over  four  or 
five  of  these  the  starch  was  sufficiently  consolidated 
to  permit  the  piece  to  be  dried  by  the  usual  back 


and  front  passage  on  the  remaining  tins  of  the  drying 
I machine.  To  insure  a prosier  adhesion  of  the  starch 
' by  means  of  a sufficiently  rapid  drying,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  drying  machine  be  worked  at  a 
pressure  of  say  1.5  lbs.  of  steam  in  the  tins. 

Figs.  28  and  29  show  the  elevation  and  plan  of 
the  back-starching  arrangement  as  constructed  by 
Gadd  of  Manchester. 

It  is  evident  that  by  this  process  of  applying 
starch  it  would  be  possible  to  mix  with  it  perfectly 
opaque  materials,  such  as  china  clay  or  barytes,  and 
this  is  frequently  done  with  low  qualities  of  cloth  to 
give  them  the  weight  and  feel  of  a better  article. 

In  the  bleaching  and  dyeing  operations  calico  is 
elongated  to  a certain  extent,  and  becomes  narrower 
in  proportion ; in  order  to  restore  a portion  of  the 
width  lost  it  is  now  usual  to  subject  it  to  the  action 
of  certain  apparatus,  which  are  known  as  w'idening 
or  breadthening  machines.  There  are  several  differ- 
ent arrangements  for  this  purpose,  but  the  tendency 
is  to  employ  a modification  of  one  long  in  use  by  the 
white  finishers,  which  consists  of  two  rollers  with 
circular  grooves  revolving  one  over  the  other,  the 
raised  parts  of  one  roller  fitting  into  the  depression 
grooves  of  the  other.  The  cloth  is  passed  between  the 
two  rollers,  and  the  edges  or  selvedges  being  held  by 
a rope  running  in  a gi’oove,  the  effect  of  the  action  of 
grooved  rollers  is  to  press  the  already  tightened  piece 
into  the  depressions,  and  so  stretch  it  in  the  direction 
of  its  width.  This  operation  is  usually  performed 
after  the  starching,  and  before  the  mangling  or 
calendering.  Stark  of  Thornliebank  has  recently 
patented  an  arrangement  in  which  these  grooved 
rollers  are  combined  with  the  drying  machine,  and 
the  widened  cloth  immediately  passes  from  the 
grooved  rollers  on  to  the  drying  tins,  and  the 
breadthening  effect  is  made  more  permanent.  Den- 
nison’s machine,  also  much  used,  consists  of  two  large 
pullies  set  upon  an  axis  in  such  a way  that  instead  of 
being  vertical  and  parallel  they  are  oblique,  and 
incline  to  one  another  for  one-half  the  diameter,  and 
diverge  from  one  another  for  the  other  half,  so  that 
revolving  on  one  shaft  the  edges  of  the  pullies  are,  in 
one  position,  nearer  to  each  other  than  in  the  opposite 
position.  The  cloth  to  be  widened  is  fed  on  to  the 
pullies  at  the  point  where  they  are  nearest,  and  the 
selvedges  being  held  by  a strong  travelling  band  of 
gutta-percha  the  cloth  is  forcibly  stretched,  and  its 
width  may  be  safely  increased  about  one-fifteenth. 

For  some  special  classes  of  prints  there  are  special 
finishing  apparatus.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  “ stentering  ” finish  used  for  muslins  and  fine 
cambrics,  sometimes  also  for  ordinary  cloth  bearing 
check  patterns  or  cross  stripes.  The  stentering 
frame  is  commonly  a long  framework  upon  wliich 
travel  endless  bands  bearing  fine  pin  points.  The 
selvedges  of  the  cloth  to  be  finished  are  held  by 
these  pins;  a to  and  fro  motion  of  the  endless  bands 
serves  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  weft-threads 
of  the  fabric,  and  provision  is  made  for  applying  the 
starch  or  size  for  stiffening,  and  also  for  drying  the 
tissue,  while  it  is  still  held  distended  by  the  pins  and 
I travelling  onwards. 
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It  has  been  stated  that  the  usual  finish  for  the 
home  market  in  Great  Britain  is  given  by  as  forcible 


a pressure  as  can  be  obtained  from  wooden  bowls 
acting  upon  a brass  roller,  and  between  which  the 
cloth  is  passed ; but  several  foreign  markets  require 
a higher  finish,  that  is,  a gloss  or  glaze  upon  the 
surface  of  the  print.  To  communicate  tliis  finish 


the  wooden  bowls  are  neither  close  enough  in  tex- 
ture nor  strong  enough  in  material  to  resist  the 
enormous  pressure  required ; and  bowls  are  made 


by  compressing  paper  or  cotton  upon  iron  centres 
by  hydraulic  rains,  until  these  usually  soft  or  fragile 
substances  acquire  a density  and  hardness  almost 
inconceivable.  AVhen  these  paper  or  cotton  bowls 
ai'e  mounted  on  a suitable  framework,  along  with 
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rollers  of  the  hardest  iron,  the  machine  is  called  a 
calender. 


The  Swissing  calender,  as  seen  in  Figs.  30  and 
31,  consists  of  two  paper  bowls,  with  an  inter- 


purpose made  hollow,  and  heated  either  by  steam 
or  by  placing  in  it  heated  irons  of  a suitable  shape. 

When  the  starched  and 
damped  goods  are  passed 
through  this  calender,  the 
surface  next  to  the  metal 
acquires  a gloss  or  polish 
by  the  flattening  down  of 
the  threads,  and  the  heavy 
pressure  bi’ought  to  bear 
upon  it. 

When  the  highest  degree 
of  gloss  is  required,  as  for 
some  kinds  of  furniture  prmts, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  the  friction  calender.  The 
friction  calender  has  the  me- 
tallic bowl  usually  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  two  paper 
bowls,  and  is  driven  by  a 
separate  wheel.  The  driving 
wheels  are  so  speeded  that 
the  iron  bowl  moves  faster 
than  the  paper  bowl,  and 
being  pressed  with  an  enorm- 
ous weight  upon  it  there  is  a 
frictional  or  rubbing  effect  in 
addition  to  the  dead  pres- 
sure. The  iron  bowl  may 
travel,  say  40  inches,  while 
the  paper  bowl  immediately  in  contact  wdth  it 
travels  only  39  inches ; the  iron  bowl  is  therefore 
dragged  over  the  cloth  which  is  between  them, 
and  thus  communicates  a high  degree  of  lustre 
or  glaze  to  the  cloth.  To  prevent  the  cloth  being 
torn  asunder  by  this  dragging,  the  iron  bowl  is 
highly  polished,  and  usually  kept  lubricated  with 
a minute  portion  of  wax  or  similar  matter,  applied 
to  its  surface  by  a properly  arranged  pail. 

Receipts — Mordants. — In  the  preparation  of  the 
mordants  we  distinguish  two  stages : the  manu- 
facture of  the  red  liquor,  or  acetate  of  alumina, 
and  its  subsequent  adaptation  for  printing  by 
admixtnre  with  thickeners. 

Standard  Red  Liquoi — 


Alum, 

40 

lbs. 

White  sugar  of  lead, 

Boiling  water, 

10 

gals. 

Strong  Red  Liquor — 

Alum, 

11 

kilos. 

White  sugar  of  lead, 

82-t 

Boiling  water, 

32 

litres. 

mediate  iron  bowl,  and  the  weight  is  applied  by 
means  of  screws  and  levers ; in  most  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  heat  the  iron  bowl,  which  is  for  that 


Five  fourths  Red  Liquor — 

Alum, 62.5 

Sugar  of  lead, 4C.0 

Boiling  water, 2 

Resist  Red  Liquor — 

Acetate  of  time  at  24°  Tw., 90 

Sulphate  of  alumina, 272 

Ground  chalk, 34  “ 

Another  Resist  Red  Liquor — 

Water, 1 Ral. 

Alum, 5 Uis. 

Sugar  of  lead, 24  “ 

Soda  crystals, 4 “ 


grams. 

litres. 


gals. 

lbs. 
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The  subjoined  formulae  have  a great  reputation 
for  madder- work  in  France : — 


A.  B.  c. 

Alum, 16  kilos.  ..  8-0  kilos.  ..  10  kilos. 

Sugar  of  lead, ..  12  “ ..  8-5  “ ..10  “ 

Boiling  water, ..  62  “ ..  6-0  “ ..20  “ 

Bed  Liquor  for  Oarancin  Worh  (to  stand  at  15°  Tw.) — 

Alum, 25  kilos. 

Sugar  of  lead, 19  “ 

Water, 80  litres. 

Strong,  ditto — 

Alum, 25  kilos. 

Sugar  of  lead, 20  “ 

Water, 63  litres. 


All  red  liquors  should  be  prepared  from  the  purest 
materials,  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  alum  being 
especially  to  be  avoided.  None  of  them  should  be 
made  in  very  great  quantity,  as  they  are  apt  to 
undergo  changes  in  their  composition  on  long  stand- 
ing. This  relates  especially  to  the  stronger  kinds. 

The  following  are  a selection  of  mordants,  or  as 
they  are  technically  called  colours,  as  thickened  and 
made  ready  for  use ; — 


Bed  liquor  at  13° 

Bark  Ked. 

Medium. 

Light. 

Tw., 

1 litre. 

, . 1 litre. 

. 1 litre. 

Water, 

1 “ 

,.  4 “ 

. 15  “ 

Starch,  

240  grms. 

. . 0 grms.  , 

. . 0 grms. 

Calcined  starch,.. 
Gallipoli  oil, .... 
Peach  liquor, .... 

60  “ 
30  “ 

164  » 

. . 2 kilos.  . 

, . 6 kilos. 

Another  Bed — 


Garancin  red  liquor  at  15°  Tw.  (see 

above), 1 litre. 

White  starch, 110  grms. 

British  gum, 75  “ 

Bright  Bed — 

Strong  red  liquor  (see  above), 1 litre. 

Acetic  acid  at  1|°  Tw., 4 litres. 

British  gum-water,  750  grms.  per  litre,  9 “ 

Pipe  clay  water,  1 kilo,  per  litre, 5 “ 

Deep  Bed  (for  fine  patterns) — 

Bed  liquor  at  9°  B., I'O  litre. 

Water, 6-0  “ 

Brazil  wood  liquor lO'O  litres. 

Acetic  acid  at  1J°  Tw., 5'0  “ 

Alum, 2J  kilos. 

Crude  sugar  of  lead,  2j  “ 

White  starch, 3 “ 

Gallipoli  oil, 375  grms. 

Nitrate  of  copper  at  109J°  Tw., 375  “ 


Another  Bed — 

White  starch 

British  gurn, 

Strong  mordant, . . . 
Lima  wood  liquor,. 

Gallipoli  oil, 

Pyroligneous  acid, . 

Muriatic  acid, 

Pyrolignite  of  lime. 
When  cold  add— 

Tin  crystals, 


2 kilos. 

4 “ 

10  litres. 

i litre. 
5 “ 

5 litres. 
J litre. 

1 kilo. 

750  grms. 


Boses  or  Pinks — 

Boiling  water, 30J  litres.  .. 

Acetic  acid  at  11J° 

Tw., “ •• 

Mordant,  5-4th, 8 “ 

Dark  calcined  starch,  20  kilos.  . . 

Gallipoli  oil, 375  grms.  .. 

Oil  of  turp'entine,.. . . 375  “ 


38  grms. 

2 “ 

2J  “ 

20  kilos. 
375  grms. 
375  “ 


Besist  rcd,  Dark — 

Eesist-red  liquor  at  18°  Tw., 12  gals. 

Flour 24  lbs. 

Boil  well,  and  when  cold  add  tin 
crystals, 12  lbs. 

This  is  used  to  resist  chocolate  “ covers.” 

Besist-red,  Dark — 

Kesist-red  liquor  at  18°  Tw., 6 gals. 

Flour, 12  lbs. 

Boil,  and  add  when  cool  tin  crystals,...  3 “ 

This  serves  to  resist  purple  “ covers.” 

Purple  8.  Purple  32. 

Boiling  water, 48  litres.  ..  48  litres. 

Black  liquor  at  10°  B.  6 “ . . 1 J “ 

British  gum, 36  kilos.  . . 30  kilos. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  ...  375  grms.  ..  375  grms. 

Purple  P'ixing  Liquor — 

Arsenious  acid, 22J  lbs. 

Soda  crystals, 25  •* 

Water 2 gals. 

Boil  till  dissolved.  Add  to  pyrolig- 
neous acid  heated  to  120°, 50  “ 

Let  stand  till  all  tarry  matters  are 

settled,  and  add  muriatic  acid, 3 quarts. 

Black — 

Pyrolignite  of  iron  at  10°  B., 32  litres. 

Calcined  starch, 10  kilos. 

Water, 24  litres. 

Bark  liquor  at  18°  B., 2 ” 

Logwood  liquor  at  17°  B., 2 “ 

Olive  oil, J “ 


Browns  and  Chocolates — 

In  preparing  these  the  following  red  liquors  are  era' 


ployed  : — 

Z.  Alum, 10  kilos. 

Sugar  of  lead, 10  “ 

Water, 20  litres. 

y.  Alum, 144  kilos. 

Sugar  of  lead, 144  ‘‘ 

Water, 660  •* 

Soda  crystals, 4 

AVith  these  are  compounded — 

Mordant  Z, 8 litres. 

Black  liquor  at  10°  B 4 “ 

Bark  liquor  at  20°  B 4 “ 

White  starch, 2‘5  kilos. 

British  gum, 250  guns. 

Gallipoli  oil, 90 

Another — 

Mordant  Y, 12  litres.  ..  16  litres. 

Black  liquor  at  10°  B.,  2 ” . . 4 “ 

Bark  liquor  at  20°  B.,..  ? “ • - ^ “ 

White  starch, 3 kilos.  ..  4 kilos. 

British  gum, 375  grms.  . . 375  grms. 

Gallipoli  oil, 125  ” ..  125  “ 

Brown,  for  Garancin — 

Catechu, 2 lbs. 

Water, 53  ozs. 

Sal-ammoniac, GJ  “ 

Boil,  strain,  and  add  gum-water, 106  grms. 

. Nitrate  of  copper  at  80°  Tw., 16^  ozs. 

Acetate  of  copper, | pint. 


If  a redder  tone  is  needed  red  liquor  may  bo 
added. 


Chocolate — 

Black  liquor  at  24°  Tw., 3 gals. 

Red  liquor  at  18°  Tw., 9 “ 

Flour, 24  lbs. 

Oil 1 pint. 
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Chocolate  for  Garancin — 

Red  liquor  at  18°  Tvv., 2 gals. 

Black  liquor  at  8°  Tw., 5 quarts. 

Flour, 5 lbs. 

Logwood  decoction,  to  sighten, J pint. 

Drab — 

Brown  standard, 2 gals. 

Muriate  of  iron  (proto)  at  9°  Tw., 2 quarts. 

Acetate  of  copper  mixture, 6 “ 

Gum-substitute  water  (4  lbs.  per  gal.),  J gal. 

If  this  is  to  be  used  for  garancin  the  quantity  of 
gum-substitute  water  is  increased  to  2 gallons. 

Brown  Standard,  referred  to  above — 

Water, 25  gals. 

Catechu, 100  lbs. 

Boil  for  about  6 hours,  and  add  acetic 
acid 2J  gals. 

Water  to  make  up  to  25  gals.  Let  it 
stand  for  two  days  and  run  off  the 
clear  liquid.  Heat  it  to  130°  Fahr., 
and  add  sal-ammoniac, 48  “ 

Let  stand,  after  dissolving  for  two  days,  run  off  the  clear, 
and  thicken  it  with  4 lbs.  gum  Senegal  per  gallon. 

Acetate  of  Copper  Mixture — 

Blue  vitriol, '. . . 2 lbs. 

Sugar  of  lead, 2 “ 

Boiling  water, 2 quarts. 

Dissolve,  let  settle,  and  let  down  with  water  to  18°  Tw, 

Stannous  Mordants. — The  only  preparations  of  tin 
used  by  English  calico  printers  are  : — 

1.  Tin  crystals  (protochloride  of  tin). 

2.  Double  muriate  at  120°  Tw.  (protochloride 

of  tin  in  solution). 

3.  Bichloride  of  tin  in  solution  at  120°  Tw. 

(known  also  as  perchloride,  permuriate,  and 

oxyniuriate). 

4.  Pink  salt  (double  chloride  of  ammonium  and 

tin,  amnionic  perchloride  of  tin). 

5.  Stanuate  of  soda. 

Of  these  compounds  one  only,  the  stannate  of 
soda  (otherwise  known  as  “ preparing  salts  ”),  is  in 
practicid  use,  the  stannates  of  potash  and  lime  and 
the  stannites  being  rarely,  if  ever,  employed.  On 
the  small  scale  the  stannate  of  soda  is  obtained  by 
treating  a strong  solution  of  perchloride  of  tin  with 
concentrated  soda  lye  till  the  precipitate  which  falls 
at  first  is  reprecipitated.  As  thus  prepared  it  con- 
tains, of  course,  chloride  of  sodium  as  an  impurity. 
Greenwood  and  Mercer  obtain  the  stannate  by 
putting  22  lbs.  of  caustic  soda,  1 gallon  weighing  13^ 
lbs.,  into  an  iron  crucible  set  over  a fire,  and  heated 
to  low  redness.  "When  steam  is  no  longer  given  off, 

8 lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  and  4 lbs  of  common  salt  are 
added.  When  the  mixture  is  near  the  melting  point 
10  lbs.  of  feathered  tin  are  added,  and  stirred  in. 
The  mixture  grows  red-hot  and  assumes  a pasty 
consistence.  When  cold  it  is  dissolved  in  water; 
allowed  to  stand,  protected  from  the  air  till  the 
impurities  subside,  when  the  clear  liquid  is  drawn  off 
and  evaporated  down.  In  hydrated  or  crystalline 
stannate  there  is  present  from  20  to  27  per  cent,  of 
water,  ^ommon  salt  is  sometimes  added  as  an  adul- 
terant to  a very  considerable  extent 

Compound  preparing  salts,  such  as  silico-stannates, 
arsenio-stuiuates,  phospho-stmnates,  and  alumino- 
stanuates,  have  been  from  time  recoumieuded  on  high 
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authority,  but  they  have  never  come  into  general 
use  in  the  trade. 

Spirit  or  Fancy  Colours. — ^The  following  are  a few 
of  the  colours  in  use : — 

Blach^^ 

Logwood  liquor  at  8°  Tw., 2 quarts. 

Water 2 “ 

Copperas 5 ozs. 

btarch, lbs. 

After  boiling  stir  in  nitrate  of  iron  at  79°  Tw.,  5 ozs. 
(measure). 

Blue — 

Water, 2 gals. 

Yellow  prussiate, 2 lbs. 

Alum, 12  ozs. 

Starch, lbs. 

After  boiling  and  cooling  down  to  110°  Fahr.,  add — 

Nitrate  of  iron  at  82°  Tw., pint. 

Oxychloride  of  tin  at  100°  Tw......  3 pints. 

Chocolate — 

Sapan  liquor  at9°  Tw., IJ  qu.art. 

Bark  liquor  at  13°  Tw., 1 pint. 

Logwood  liquor  at  10°  Tw., 1 quart. 

Starch, 1 lb. 

After  boiling,  cool  down  to  108°  Fahr.,  and  add — 
Oxymuriate  of  tin  at  100°  Tw., ....  J pint. 

Nitrate  of  copper  at  80°  Tw., J “ 

Olive  oil, J “ 

Pinh — 

Sapan  liquor  at  1.5°  Tw., 2 quarts. 

Gum-water,  6 lbs.  per  gal., 2 “ 

Sal-ammoniac, 4 ozs. 

Bichloride  of  tin  at  120°  Tvv., ^ pint. 

Pink  for  Blocking  Madder  Work — 

Brazil  wood  liquor  at  9°  Tw., 2J  gals. 

Sal-ammoniac, I5  lb. 

Pink  salt, lbs. 

Sulphate  of  copper, 1 lb. 

Oxalic  acid, 2g  ozs. 

Water  (measure), 18  “ 

Gum  Senegal  water  (6  lbs,), 2|  gals. 

Bichloride  of  tin,  120°  Tw., 1 pint. 

Purple — 

Logwood  liquor  at  9°  Tw., 2 quarts. 

Water, 2 “ 

Copperas, 5 ozs. 

Starch, 1 lb. 

After  boiling,  add — 

Muriate  of  iron  at  80°  Tw., J pint. 

Oxymuriate  of  tin  at  120°  Tw ^ “ 

Bed — 

Sapan  liquor, gal. 

Verdigris, | lb. 

Sal-ammoniac, | “ 

Starch, 2^  lbs. 

Boil,  let  cool,  and  add — 

Oxalic  acid 8 ozs. 

Pink  salt, 2^  lbs. 

Yellow — 

Berry  liquor  at  10°  Tw., J gal. 

Alum, 4 ozs. 

Starch, 8 “ 

After  boiling,  add — 

Double  muriate  of  tin, § pint. 

Colours  to  be  Fixed  by  Steaniiny : — 

Black  (Cylinder) — 

Logwood  liquor  at  12°  Tw., 1 gal. 

Gall  liquor  at  9°  Tw., 1 quart. 
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Mordant  (as  given  below), 1 quart. 

Flour, 2 lbs. 

Starch, 6 ozs. 


Boil  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  then  stir  in  half  a pint  of 
nitrate  of  iron. 

Mordant  referred  to — 

Acetic  acid,  

Acetate  of  copper  at  3°  Tw 
Black  liquor  at  24°  Tw.,  . 

Bed  liquor  at  20^  Tw., .... 

Bine,  Darh  [Cylinder] — 


Water, 3J  gals. 

Starch, 7"  lbs. 

Sal-aiumoniac, 1 lb.  6 ozs. 

Boil,  and  add  whilst  still  hot — 

Yellow  priissiate,  ground, 6 lbs. 

Bed  prussiate,  ground, 3 “ 

Tartaric  acid, 3 “ 

When  quite  cool,  add — 

Oil  of  vitriol, 8 ozs. 

Oxalic  acid, 8 “ 

(Previously  dissolved  in  2 lbs.  boiling  water.) 

Tin  pulp  (a.s  below), 3 gals. 


To  prepare  the  tin  pulp  make  a concentrated 
solution  of  protochloride  of  tin  (which  may  be  done 
by  dissolving  tin  crystals  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  water,  and  adding  muriatic  acid  in  just 
sufficient  quantity  to  clear  the  solution),  and  add 
as  much  yellow  prussiate  in  solution  as  will  throw 
down  all  the  tin  as  a prussiate.  "Wash  by  decanta- 
tion, and  drain  on  the  filter  to  a stiff  paste. 

A liyht  hliie  may  be  produced  by  adding  to  1 gallon 
of  the  dark  blue  just  given  3 gallons  of  gum  substi- 
tute water  at  4 lbs.  to  the  gallon. 

Brown,  Light — 


Brown  standard  (see  below), 2 quarts. 

Guni-water  (4  lbs.  per  gall.), 2 “ 

Bed  liquor  at  18°  Tw., ^ pint. 

In  itrate  of  copper, 1 “ 


After  printing  let  lie  four  nights,  and  run  through 
a weak  solution  of  arseniate  of  soda,  heated  to  180° 
Fahr.  Wash  in  hot  water,  pass  through  very  weak 
chloride  of  lime,  and  dry. 

Brotcii,  Dark'. — The  same  colour  as  the  above., 
After  printing,  steam  for  half  an  hour,  age  for  tw'O 
nights,  wash  off  in  a weak  solution  of  bichrome,  wash 
well,  and  dry. 

Brown  Standard  (as  above  mentioned) — 

Cubic  catechu, 25  lbs. 

Water, 32  quarts. 

Boil  for  eight  hours,  and  add — 

Acetic  acid, 2J  quarts. 

Then  dissolve  sal-ammoniac,  10  lbs.,  in  water,  15 
lbs.  Mix  both  these  liquids  well,  let  them  settle, 
draw  off  the  clear  liquid,  and  thicken  with  gum- water. 


Another  Brown — 

Berry  liquor  at  3°  Tw 2 gals. 

I’eachvvood  liquor  at  8°  Tw., 1 “ 

Bogwood  liquor  at  8°  Tw., J pint. 

Nitrate  of  copper,  dry, 3 lbs. 

Alum, 3 “ 


Buff- 

Madder  liquor, 14  gals. 

Bark  liquor  at  10°  Tw., 2 quarts. 

Bed  liquor  at  14°  Tw., 1 gal. 

Starch, 3J  lbs. 

Boil  well,  and  add — 

Crystals  of  tin, 1 oz. 

Chocolate — 

Logwood  liquor  at  1 2°  Tw., 3 quarts. 

Sa|)an  liquor  at  12°  Tw ^ gal. 

Nitiate  of  alumina  (see  below) 1 quart. 

Bark  liquor  at  12°  Tw., 1 jiint. 

Water, 1 gal. 

Starch, 4^  lbs. 

Boil,  and  add — 

Chlorate  of  potash, 2 ozs. 

Bed  prussiate, 10  *• 

Nitrate  of  Mumina  (referred  to  above) — 

Boiling  water, 2 gals. 

Nitrate  of  lead,  crystallized, 6 lbs. 

Alum, 6 “ 

Soda  crystals, 1^  lb. 


Dissolve,  let  the  mixture  settle,  and  draw  ofi  the  clear 
liquid  for  use. 


Cinnamon — 

Cochineal  liquor  at  8°  Tw., 2 quarts. 

Logwood  liquor  at  8°  Tw., 2 ‘‘ 

Berry  liquor  at  10°  Tw., 2 “ 

Alum, 3J  lbs. 

Cream  of  tartar 4 lb. 

Starch, 1 “ 

Boil,  and  while  yet  warm,  add — 

Tin  crystals, 6 ozs. 

Drub — 

Lavender  liquor  (see  below), 1 gal. 

Blue  standard, 1 “ 

Bark  liquor  at  8°  Tw., 1 quart. 

Gum-water, from  10  to  17  gals. 

Lavender  Liquor  (above  mentioned) — 

Bed  liquor  at  18°  Tw.,  4 gals. 

Ground  logwood, 12  lbs. 


Steep  for  48  hours,  and  strain  off  the  clear.  To  obtain  a 
stronger  quality  increase  the  amount  of  logwood. 


Blue  Standard  (above  mentioned) — 

Water, 2 gals. 

Alum, IJ  ib. 

Oxalic  acid, 9 ozs. 

Yellow  prussiate 4J  lbs. 

Gum-substitute  water 2 gals. 

Green  (cylinder  work) — 

Berry  liquor  at  12°  Tw 7 gals. 

Yellow  prussiate 15  lbs. 

Alum, 8 “ 

Gum-substitute, 28  “ 

After  boiling,  add— 

Tin  crystals, 2 lbs. 

Oxalic  acid, 2 “ 

Dissolve  and  stir  w'ell  together. 

Green  (block) — 

Yellow  prussiate, 14  lbs. 

Boiling  water, 3 gals. 

Meanwhile  mix  in  another  vessel — 

Water, 1 gal. 

Double  muriate  of  tin,  120°  Tw., 2 quarts. 

Gum  Senegal  water  (G  lbs.  per.  gal.),..  5 gals. 


Mix  the  two  liquids  thoroughly  by  pouring  them  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  stirring  the  whole  very  carefully.  When 
thoroughly  mixed  and  clear,  add — 


1 gal. 

H “ 

IJ  « 

1 “ 
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Terry  liquor  at  10°  Tw., 6 cals. 

Tartaric  acid, 5 lbs, 

O.xalic  acid  (dissolved  in  2J  gals,  water),  “ 

Acetic  acid, 3 pints. 

Extract  of  indigo, 12J  ozs.  mea. 


Green  for  Blotch  Grounds — 

Bark  liquor  at  10°  T\v., .. 
Staich, 

Boil  well  together,  and  add — 

Alum, 

Yellow  prussiate, 

Tartaric  acid, 

Oxalic  acid, 

Tin  pulp, 


4 gals. 
6 lbs. 


2J  lbs. 

6 

3 “ 

i 

1 quart. 


Steam  greens  are  frequently  “ raised,”  i.e.,  briglit- 
ened  after  printing,  by  passing  through  a weak 
solution  of  bichrouie. 


Darh  Grey — 

Gum-water, 2 gals. 

I.ilac  standard  (see  below;, 1 '* 

Yellow  prussiate, 2 lbs. 

Hot  water, 1 gal. 

Lilac  SL.ndard — 

Logwood  liquor  at  12°  Tw., 4 gals. 

Bed  liipior  at  18°  Tvv 4 “ 

Oxalic  acid, 2 lbs. 

Sal-ammoniac, 2J  •* 

Verdigris,  crystallized 20  ozs. 

Lavender — 

Lavender  liquor  (see  above), 2 gals. 

Blue  standard  (see  above), 2 “ 

Gum-water,  to  shade, 12  to  24  gals. 

Lilac — 

rink  standard  (see  below) 3 gals. 

Purple  standard  (see  below), 1 “ 

Gum-water, 3 “ 

Pink  Standard — 

t 

Cochineal  liquor  at  G°  Tw., 2 gals. 

A1  in, 1 11). 

Cream  of  tartar, 1 “ 

Oxalic  acid, 4 ozs. 


Tliis  standard,  thickened  with  2 gallons  of  strong 
gum  Senegal  water,  serves  for  a pink  steam  colour. 

Purple  Standard — 


Logwood  liquor  at  12°  Tw., I gal. 

Alum, 6 ozs. 

Bed  prussiate, 4 “ 

Oxalic  acid, 2 “ 


If  thickened  with  4 g.allons  of  gum-substitute 
water  this  mi.xture  is  a good  steam  j^urple  for 
cylinder  work.  If  for  block  work  C gallons  of  gum- 
water  are  needed. 


Pink  (Sapan) — 

t-apan  liquor  at  3°  Tw., 1 gal. 

Pink  salt ] lb. 

Sal-ammoniac, 8 ozs. 

Oxalic  acid, 1 oz. 

Blue  vitriol, 1 “ 

Thick  gum- water, 1 gal. 

PinL,  Cochineal — 

Cochineal  liquor  at  8’ Tw., 2 gals. 

Starch, 2.J  lbs. 

Boil  a short  time  and  add — 

Oxalic  acid, 6 ozs. 


Dissolve  and  strain.  After  printing  steam  for  forty  min- 
utes at  a ]>ressure  of  3 lbs.,  let  lie  o\er  night,  run  through 
Very  weak  alum  water,  and  finish. 


Puiple,  Deep — 

Logwood  liquor  at  16°  Tw. 

Soda  crystals, 

Red  liquor  at  20°  Tw., . . . 

Red  prussiate, ,. 

Oxalic  acid 

Gum  Senegal 

Sapan  liquor  at  8°  Tw.,  . .. 
Bark  liquor  at  12°  Tw.,. . , 

Nitrate  of  alumina, 

Alum, 

Chlorate  of  potash, 

Starch,  


2 gals. 
Jib. 

2 gals. 
1 lb. 

1 “ 


124  lbs. 

1 gal. 

5 ozs.,  mea. 
23  “ 

10  “ weight, 

li  “ 

1 lb.  14  ozs. 


Stone-colour — 


Lavender  liquor, 2 gals. 

Blue  standard, 3 “ 

Black  liquor  at  12°  Tw., 2 quarts. 

Gum-water,  to  shade, 20  to  35  gals. 

Fall  Yellow — 

Berry  liquor  at  4°  Tw., 2 gals. 

Flour, 2J  lbs. 

Boil,  and  add — 

Alum, 18  ozs. 

When  cool,  stir  in 

Tin  crystals, 6 ozs. 


When  all  is  dissolved,  strain.  After  printing,  steam  for 
thirty  minutes  at  3 lbs.  pressure,  let  lie  one  night,  run  through 
a weak  solution  of  alum,  and  finish. 


The  coal-tar  colours,  certain  extracts  of  madder, 
and  the  pigments  are  generally  also  fixed  by  the 
steaming  process.  The  following  are  examples  of 
their  use : — 


Aloes  Green — 

Chrysammide, 2 grms. 

Gum-water  to  shade. 


This  mixture,  after  steaming,  gives  a pleasing 
moss  green  shade,  not  affected  by  boiling  water  or 
by  madder  or  garancin  becks.  Thus  a green  design 
may  be  printed  on,  or  a green  ground  may  be 
padded  in.  Iron  and  alumina  mordants  may  then 
in  either  case  be  blocked  in,  and  the  piece  dyed  up 
in  the  madder  or  garancin  beck.  Novel  and  pleas- 
ing effects  may  thus  be  obtained. 


Aloes  Rose — 

Gum-water, 1 litre. 

Chrysammic  acid 2 grms. 


This  mixture  gives  a rose  on  cottons,  woollens,  or 
silks  without  steaming  on  pieces  previously  prepared 
with  stannate  of  soda.  By  steaming,  the  rose  may 
be  converted  into  a violet. 


Aurine  Orange — 

Aurine  solution, 8 ozs. 

Lactarine  thickening, 1 gal. 

Mix  well.  To  prepare  the  thickening  take — 

YVater  at  80°  Fahr., 7 pints. 

Ammonia, 1 jiint. 

Lactarine, 2 lbs. 

Stir  till  perfectly  dissolved.  After  printing,  steam  for 


twenty  minutes. 

Coralline  Red — 

Coralline, 100  grms. 

Alcohol, 000  “ 

Dissolve  and  add — 

Solution  of  caseine, 2250  grms. 
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To  prepare  this  solution  take  : — 

Caseine 100  grms. 

Water 300  “ 

Ammonia, 20  “ 

Stir  till  dissolved. 

Coralline  YeUoio — Dissolve  }'ellow  coralline  in  dilute  am- 
monia till  the  solution  stands  at  32°  Tw.  To  1 measure  of 
this  liquid  take  4 measures  ol'  starch-paste,  at  14  lbs.  per 
gallon.  After  printing,  dry  and  steam  for  one  hour. 

Eosine  links  and  Buses — Eosine  may  be  applied  in  the 
same  manner  as  aurine  and  coralline. 

Saffranin  Pink — Mix  half  a pint  of  saiFranin  paste  with 
10  pints  of  the  following  thickening; — 


“ Acetate  of  alumina  standard,” 1 gal. 

Water, 1 “ 

Starch, 2 lbs. 


After  boiling  cool,  and  add  1 pint  of  “ arsenic  and  glycerine 
standard.” 

Acetate  of  Alumina  Standard  (above  mentioned) — Boiling 
water,  2 quarts ; alum,  20  ozs.  ; dissolve  and  add  white 
sugar  of  lead,  14  lb.  Dissolve,  settle,  and  take  the  clear 
for  use. 

Arsenic  and  Glycenne  Standard — Boil  1 lb.  arsenious  acid 
in  1 quart  glycerine  till  dissolved,  and  filter. 

After  the  sallranine  is  printed,  the  pieces  are  steamed  for 
thirty  minutes. 

Aldehyde  Green — 


Gum-water, 1 litre. 

Paste  green, J kilo. 

Bisulphite  of  soda, 150  grms. 


Dissolve  in  the  water-bath,  and  let  stand  for  three  or  four 
days  before  use.  It  may  be  steamed  after  iirinting,  but  it 
succeeds  better  upon  animal  fibres  than  upon  calico. 

Garnet  Brown — 

Solution  of  magenta,  50  grms  per  litre 


of  alcohol, 25  centilitres. 

Gnn;-water,  75  “ 

0.xalic  acid, 50  grms. 

Chlorate  of  potash, 25  “ 

Aniline  Grey — 

Aniline  grey  (Gris  Castelhaz), 1 quart. 

Reduction  paste, 1 gal. 

To  prepare  the  reduction  paste  take  : — 

Acetate  of  alumina, 1 gal. 

Water, 1 “ 

Starch, 3 lbs. 

Boil  till  dissolved,  cool,  and  add — 

Arsenic  and  glycerine  standard, 1 pint. 


Mix  well  together.  After  printing,  steam  for  thirty  mintites. 

The  aniline  colours  in  general,  such  as  magenta, 
Hofmann’s  violet,  &c.,  may  be  fixed  upon  calico  in 
various  metliods.  Schultz  mixes  one  quarter  litre 
acetate  of  alumina  at  10°  B.  with  20  grins,  arsenite 
of  soda  per  every  4 grms.  of  magenta,  &c.,  employed, 
and  thickens  with  starch  which  has  been  previously 
boiled  to  a paste  separately,  using  the  more  thick- 
ening the  ligliter  the  intended  shade.  The  colour 
is  then  added,  and  the  pieces,  after  printing,  are 
steamed. 

Another  process  is  to  dissolve  gelatine  in  the  pro- 
portion of  50  grms.  per  litre  of  water.  Solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash  is  then  very  gradually  added 
till  the  liquid  is  of  a straw  colour.  The  aniline  dye 
is  then  added,  and  the  mixture  thickened  with  dex- 
trine. After  printing  the  goods  are  exposed  for 
some  hours  to  light,  which  renders  the  gelatine 
insoluble  when  in  contact  with  chrome.  Instead  of 


gelatine  lactarine  may  be  used,  dissolved  in  a little 
ammonia.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  action 
of  light  is  apt  to  injure  many  anUine  colours. 

The  most  general  method  is  to  mix  the  colour 
with  albumin  or  lactarine.  The  former  is  the  more 
expensive  of  the  two,  but  gives  better  results.  For 
the  lightest  shades  egg  albumin  is  preferred,  but  for 
heavy  shades  blood  albumin  may  be*  substituted. 
Both  kinds  are  dissolved  in  cold  water  in  proportions 
varying  from  about  8 lbs.  down  to  2 lbs.  per  gallon. 
It  is  scarcely  needful  to  remark,  that  colours  con- 
taining albumin  must  not  be  exposed  to  heat.  After 
printing  they  are  fixed  by  steaming. 

The  following  examples  may  serve  to  illustrate 
this  method: — 

Dark  Magenta — 

Fine  flour 1 lb. 

Palest  British  gum 8 ozs. 

Water, 2^  lbs. 

Magenta  liquor, 1 pint  to 

Boil  thoroughly,  and  when  cold  stir  in  40  ozs.  measure  of 
egg-albumen  solution  at  8 lbs.  to  the  gallon  of  water. 

The  magenta  liquor  is  obtained  by  taking — 


Magenta  crystals, 10  ozs. 

Methylated  spirit  (free  from  shellac),..  7 quarts. 

Wliite  glycerine, 1 quart. 

Water, 1 gal. 

Dark  Violet — 

Water, J gal.  ■■ 

Fine  flour, 4 lbs. 

Palest  British  gum, 2 lbs. 

Strong  solution  of  methyl-violet  in 

spirit, 5 quarts. 

Boil  well,  and  after  cooling  add— 

Egg-albumen  liquor,  at  8 lbs., 4 S«'^b 


The  following  are  mstructions  for  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial alizarin ; — 

Bed — 


Alizarin  paste  (20  ]ier  cent.), 2J  lbs. 

Thickening, 16  “ 

Red  liquor  at  15°  Tw., 1 lb. 

Acetate  of  lime  at  25°  Tw., J “ 

The  thickening  is  preptared  as  follows : — 

Wheat  starch, 12  lbs. 

Water, 10  gals. 

Acetic  acid  at  9°  Tw, 1 gal. 

Gum  tragaciinth, IJ  lb. 

Olive  oil, 2 “ 


Boil  the  whole  -well  together,  and  stir  till  the 
mixture  is  quite  cold. 

Pinks. — The  same  colour  as  directed  for  reds,  but 
diluted  with  2 to  3 parts  of  thickening  according  to 
shade. 

For  styles  where  two  reds  are  used,  the  deeper 
shade  being  jirinted  on  first,  the  goods  are  steamed 
one  hour  before  the  second  printing.  Afterwards 
they  are  again  steamed  for  one  hour,  and  aged  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  passed  through  one  of  the 
subjoined  baths  at  a temperature  of  120°  to  140° 
Fahr.,  not  being  left  in  the  bath  longer  than  from 
one  to  one  and  a half  minute. 

Water, 250  gals. 

Chalk, 60  lbs. 

Tin  crystals, 3 “ 
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Or, 

Water 250  gals. 

Chalk, 40  lbs. 

Arscniate  of  soda 10  “ 

The  pieces  are  then  ■washed,  and  brightened  or 
cleared  as  follows; — For  10  pieces  of  60  yards  each 
take — 

1st.  soaping  at  120°  Fahr.,  3 lbs.  soap,  J lb* 
tin  crystals. 

2nd.  soaping  at  160°  Fahr.,  3 lbs.  soap. 

3rd.  soaping  at  175°  Fahr  , 3 lbs.  soap. 

The  pieces  are  washed  between  each  soaping. 

lied  for  Mosaics — 

Alizarin  paste  at  10  per  cent., 8 lbs. 

Thickening,  2J  gals. 

Nitrate  of  alumina  at  23°  Tw., 9^  ozs. 

Ked  liquor  at  15°  Tw., 19  “ 

Acetate  of  lime  at  25°  Tw., 13  “ 

Or, 

Alizarin  paste  (10  per  cent.), 10  lbs. 

Thickening, 2J  gals. 

Nil  rale  of  alumina  at  23°  Tw., 13  ozs. 

Bed  liquor  at  15°  Tw 19  “ 

Acetate  of  lime  at  25°  Tw., 16  “ 

Red,  without  Oil — 

Alizarin  paste  (10  per  cent.), 8J  lbs. 

Acetic  acid  at  12°  Tw., 9J  “ 

Wheat  flour, 3J  “ 

Water, 2|  quarts. 

Boil  well,  and  stir  till  quite  cold,  and  then  add — 

Acetate  oflime  at  29°  Tw., 1 lb. 

Nitrate  of  alumina  at  23°  Tw., 2 “ 

Hyposulphite  of  lime  at  13°  Tw., 3 “ 

Purple — 

Alizarin  paste  (10  per  cent.), '. . 3 lbs. 

I’urple  thickening 2§  gals. 

Pvrolignite  of  iron  at  18°  Tw., 6 ozs. 

Bed  liquor  at  25°  Tw 12  “ 

niicJxrdng  for  Purples — 

Starch, 19  lbs. 

Water, 10  gals. 

Acetic  acid, 3 quarts. 

Gum  tragacanth, IJ  lb. 

Olive  oil, 2 “ 

Boil  well  together,  and  stir  till  quite  cold. 

Broicn — 

Alizarin  paste  at  15  per  cent., 13J  lbs. 

Thickening 2|  gals. 

Nitrate  of  alumina  at  29°  Tw., 2 lbs. 

Bed  liquor  at  19°  Tw., 15  ozs. 

Bed  prussiate  of  potash,  dissolved  in 

water, 15  “ 

Acetate  of  lime  at  29’  Tw., 17  “ 

If  a yellower  shade  is  required,  add  to  every  quart 
of  the  mixed  colour  1 oz.  of  bark  liquor  at  20°  Tw. 
Red  colours  which  are  spoiled  or  too  old  may  be 
conveniently  used  as  browns  by  adding  per  quart  of 
mixed  colour  f oz.  to  1 oz.  of  red  prussiate,  dissolved 
in  water. 

The  mordants  used  in  the  above  artificial  alizarin 
colours  tire  prepared  as  follows  : — 

Red  Liquor. — Stir  into  G quarts  of  acetic  acid  .30 
lbs.  hydrate  of  alumina,  warm,  filter,  and  let  down 
with  water  to  the  specific  gravity  required. 

'I’he  hydrate  of  alumina  is  obtiiined  by  dissolving 
separately  72  lbs.  of  alum  and  G2  lbs.  soda,  each  in 
100  gallons  of  water.  Mix  the  two  solutions,  wash 

the  precipitate  eight  times  by  decantation,  collect  it  on 
a filter,  and  press  it.  It  must  be  dissolved  before  it 
gets  dry. 

Nitrate  of  Alumina — 

Nitrate  of  lead 2 lbs. 

Alum 2 lbs. 

Water, i gab 

Dissolve  the  ingredients,  mix,  filter  off  the  clear 
liquid  from  the  precipitate,  and  dilute  to  the  strength 
required.  Nitrate  of  alumina  gives  a yellower  red 
than  does  red  liquor,  and  when  it  is  used  more  acetate 
of  lime  is  required. 

Acetate  of  Lime. — A solution  of  acetate  of  lime  at 
25°  Tw.  contains  one-fourth  its  weight  of  the  dry 
substance.  One-tenth  of  the  weight  of  the  alizarin 
paste  is  generally  required.  With  fresh  qualities  of 
artificial  alizarin  it  is  best  to  determine  the  amount 
needed  by  an  experiment  on  a small  scale. 

Dari:  Bed  from  Artificial  Alizarin — 

Alizarin  paste  at  10  per  cent.,  12  lbs. 

Wheat  starch, 7 “ 

Acetic  acid  at  80°  Tw., 2J  “ 

Gum  tiagacanth  mucilage  (1  lb.  per 

gallon), 1 lb. 

Acetate  of  lime  at  80°  Tw., 1^  gal. 

Water, 2 “ 

Olive  oil, J “ 

Boil  well,  let  cool,  and  add  red  liquor 

at  11°  Tw., 10  quarts. 

The  red  liquor  here  specified  is  made  by  dissolving 
4 lbs.  alum  and  4 lbs.  sugar  of  lead  in  4 quarts  of 
water,  and  takmg  the  clear  liquid. 

Another  Darh  Red — 

Alizarin  paste  at  10  per  cent 1 quart. 

Acetic  acid  at  12°  Tw 15  oz.  (meas.) 

Starch  paste  at  2 Its.  per  gallon,. . . 3i  pints. 

Acetate  of  lime  at  20°  Tw., | “ 

Bed  liquor  (as  in  last  receipt), 12j  oz.  (meas.) 

Olive  oil, 1 pint. 

Light  Red — 

Alizarin  paste  (from  Meister,  Lucius, 

and  Buu.mnq),  at  lu  per  cent.  2}  quarts. 

Acetic  acid  at  12°  Tw.,  ij  “ 

Starch  paste  at  2 lbs.  per  gallon,...  “ 

Acetate  of  lime  at  20°  Tw., 1 “ 

Bed  liquor  as  above, IJ  “ 

Olive  oil, 3 pints. 

Purple — 

Artificial  alizarin  as  in  last  receipt,  2 lbs. 

Acetic  acid  at  8°  Tw., 1 pint. 

Gum  gedda  water  at  4 lbs  per  gal.  7 “ 

Black  liquor  at  10°  Tw., ^ “ 

Acetate  of  lime  at  20°  Tw., j “ 

The  following  method  may  be  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a shade  resembhng  turkey  red  from 
artificial  alizarin.  The  paste  colour,  containing  25 
per  cent,  of  di’y  material,  is  dissolved  in  five  times 
its  weight  of  spirit,  and  the  solution  is  at  once  mixed 
with  a strong  solution  of  muriate  of  alumina,  the  pure 
chloride  of  aluminium  in  which  should  be  equal  in 
weight  to  one-third  of  the  colouring  matter.  The 
mixture  is  tlien  thickened  as  needful  with  mucilage 
of  gum  tragacanth.  To  every  half  litre  of  the  solu- 
tion is  then  added  30  cubic  centimetres  of  a solution 
of  best  olive  oil  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  alcohol  in  the 
proportions  of  15 ; 1 : 15,  and  very  well  stirred  in. 
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The  colour  must  be  as  thin  as  possible,  so  as  not  to 
run.  The  pieces  before  being  printed  with  this 
colour  are  first  prepared  with  red  liquor  at  about 
8"'  R.,  dried  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  two  days, 
passed  through  a soap-beck  made  up  with  30  grins, 
of  Marseilles  soap  per  litre  of  water,  washed  well, 
and  dried.  After  printing  the  goods  are  steamed  at 
a moderately  high  pressure  in  ammoniacal  steam, 
passed  through  a weak  soap-beck,  washed  in  a cur- 
rent of  water,  and  brightened  by  passage  through 
the  following  solutions  : — 1.  Cold  nitric  acid  sours,  3 
cubic  centimetres  of  acid  to  1 litre  of  water.  2.  Wash 
in  current  of  water.  3.  Cold  nitric  acid  sours,  5 cubic 
centimetres  per  litre.  4.  Half  a grm.  tin  crystals  per 
litre,  water  at  30°  C.  6.  Wash  in  current  of  water. 
G.  15  cubic  centimetres  of  chloride  of  soda  at  8°  B. 
per  litre  of  cold  water.  7.  Thorough  washing.  The 
shade  is  now  thoroughly  developed,  and  resists  light, 
air,  and  soap-lyes  like  a turkey  red. 

The  muriate  of  alumina  used  in  this  process  is 
made  by  mixing  sulphate  of  alumina  with  chloride 
of  barium,  an  excess  of  the  latter  being  carefully 
avoided.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  the 
clear  liquid  is  run  off  from  the  sediment. 

Natural  alizarin,  and  other  improved  preparations 
of  madder  now  in  the  market,  are  fixed  upon  the 
fibre  in  the  same  manner  as  artificial  alizarin. 

Figment  Colours,  which  now  play  a very  important 
part  in  printing,  and  are  made  to  produce  some 
very  beautiful  effects,  are  generally  mixed  with 
albumin,  lactarine,  or  gluten,  and  steamed  after 
printing.  The  following  are  e.xamples  of  a few  of 
the  principal  of  these  colours : — 


Ultramarine  Blue — 

Water 7 pints. 

Lactarine, 3 lbs. 

Stir  up  well,  and  add — 

y^mmonia.  at  sp.  gr.  0’88, 5 ozs.  nieas. 

Soda  lye  (caustic)  at  32^  Tw 10  ozs. 

Meantime  work  up 

Ultramarine, 6 lbs. 

Water, 2|  pints. 

And  mix  with  the  other  ingredients. 

Ultramarine  Blue  with  Albumin — 

Ultramarine, 2 lbs. 

Water, 1 pint. 

Glim  tragacanth  water  at  10  ozs.  per 

gat 1 pint. 

Egg-albumin  liquid  at  8 lbs.  per  gal...  1 quart. 


Green  (Guigxet’s) — Grind  up  13  lbs.  of  Guignkt’s  }iasfe 
preen  with  1 gallon  of  blood  albumin  solution  at  3 lbs. 
per  gallon,  add  to  it  when  thoroughly  smooth  1 gallon  more 
ol  the  same  solution. 

In  like  manner  scarlets  are  produced  avith  Ver- 
million and  ultramarine,  grey  with  lamp-black, 
orange  with  chromates  of  lead,  browns  with  burnt 
sienna,  ultramarine,  and  ochre,  the  finest  roses  with 
oi'flinary  cochineal  carmine,  &c.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered tliat  no  acids  or  acid  vapours  should  be  allowed 
to  come  in  contact  with  ultramarine  work. 

Aniline  Black. — We  may  here  append  a notice  of 
aniline  black,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  inter- 
esting improvements  ever  introduced  into  the  art  of 


calico  printing.  This  black,  originally  invented  by  the 
late  Mr.  J.  Lightfoot  of  Accrington,  is  unattacked  by 
soap  or  by  the  action  of  light.  Strong  acids  turn  it  to 
a dark  green,  but  alkalies  restore  the  black  in  its  origi- 
nal fulness.  Chloride  of  lime  turns  it  a deep  brown ; 
but  here  again  the  colour  may  be  brought  back  by 
washing  with  water.  It  can  be  printed  along  with 
madder  colours,  steam  colours,  &c.,  thus  producing 
a variety  of  novel  effects. 

The  following  process  was  patented  by  the  inven- 
tor in  1871 


Chocolate  paste, 1 gal. 

Ba^ic  muriate  of  aniline, 48  ozs.  meas. 

Sulphide  ot  copper, 1 pint. 

To  make  the  basic  muriate  of  aniline,  take — 

Aniline  oil, 4 quarts. 

Best  muriatic  acid  at  34°  Tw., 3 quarts. 

And  nii.x  well  together. 

To  prepare  the  sulphide  of  copper,  take — 

Flowers  of  sulphur, 2 lbs.  2 ozs. 

Caustic  soda  at  70"  Tw llj  lbs. 


8tir  well  till  dissolved,  but  without  applying  heat,  and  add 
it  to  sulphate  of  copi>er,  10  lbs.,  previously  dissolved  in  20 
gals,  boiling  water.  Wash  by  decantation  till  the  washings 
are  neutral  to  test-paper,  and  strain  till  the  bulk  of  the  pulp 
is  reduced  to  I gal.  For  the  chlorate  paste,  take— 


Water, 10  gals. 

Wheat  starch 23  lbs. 

Sal  ammoniac, 5^  Ins. 

Chlorate  of  potash, 4 lbs. 


t-oliition  of  chlorate  ot  soda,  as  below,  2 gals. 

Boil  and  cool. 

The  solution  of  chlorate  of  soda  is  prepared 
from — 


Caustic  soda,  at  70°  Tw 1 gal. 

Tartaric  acid lbs. 

Previously  distolved  in  water 3J  gals. 

Heat  to  170°  F.,  and  add  chlorate  of 

j)Otash, 12  lbs. 

Dissolve  and  add  a solution  of  tartaric 

acid, 71  lbs. 

In  water, 6j  quarts. 


Stir  till  cold,  strain,  press  the  sediment  with  a board  on 
which  weights  are  laid.  Stir  it  up  again  with  6 quarts  of 
cold  water,  strain  and  press  again,  and  mix  the  filtered  liquors, 
which  are  then  set  at  28°  Tw. 

Kcechlin  boils  together : — 


Water 10  litres. 

Starch, 2 kilos. 

Calcined  starch, 2 “ 

Aniline, 2 “ 

t-al-amniouiac 4 “ 

Chlorate  of  potash,  1 “ 

When  about  to  be  tised,  add  cold — 

Sufidiide  of  copper  paste, 1 " 

Tartaric  acid, 2 “ 


As  a general  rule,  it  must  be  observed  that  tlie 
sulpthide  of  copper,  or  any  other  compound  used  in 
its  stead,  should  only  be  added  immediately  before 
printing.  Salts  of  cerium  have  been  proposed  as  a 
substitute  for  copper,  and  found  to  give  even  superior 
results,  but  their  liigh  price  will  probably  prevent 
their  pr.actical  application. 

The  following  French  receipt  has  been  extensively 
useful 

Dissolve  300  gnus,  starch  in  2 litres  of  water. 
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1.50  grms.  gum  tragacanth  in  another  2 litres,  and 
750  grms.  of  light  torrefied  starch  in  a third  2 litres. 
Equal  weights  of  tliese  three  solutions  are  then 
mixed  together,  adding,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  chlorate 
of  potash  to  the  extent  of  or  the  weight  of 
this  solution,  and  twice  as  much  muriate  of  aniline 
as  chlorate  of  potash.  When  the  colour  is  going  to 
be  used  add  sulphide  of  copper  equal  in  weight  to 
the  chlorate  of  potash. 

Aniline  blacks  are  not  dried  hard  after  printing, 
except  when  basic  salts  of  ammpnia  are  used,  but 
merely  enough  to  prevent  the  colour  from  smear- 
ing. They  are  then  hung  up  for  twenty-four  hours 
at  a temperature  of  70°  Fahr.,  with  about  8°  differ- 
ence between  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers. 

If  the  aniline  black  is  the  only  colour  printed  on 
the  goods  the  colour  is  raised  by  passing  through 
boiling  soap-lye,  or  through  a carbonate  of  soda  beck, 
2 ozs.  per  gallon,  at  160°  Fahr.,  or  through  milk  of 
lime.  If  a browner  tone  is  required  they  are  passed 
through  a weak  and  hot  bichromate  of  potash  beck. 

If  the  aniline  black  is  accompanied  with  steam- 
colours  the  pieces  are  passed  through  ammonia 
a/kr  the  ageing  process,  but  before  steaming.  When 
aniline  black  is  accompanied  by  the  mordants  for 
madder  work  it  is  sufficiently  raised  by  the  dunging 
process. 

For  preparing  aniline  blacks,  Hartmann  advises 
the  use  of  sanqjles  of  aniline  which  boil  at  from  180° 
to  185°  C.  Such  as  boil  above  192°  C.  are  found  to 
give  dirty  browns. 

A recent  suggestion  is  the  use  of  the  ferrocj-anide 
and  ferricyanide  (prussiates)  of  aniline  instead  of 
the  muriate. 

Printing  Woollen  Stuffs. — The  great  attraction 
which  the  fibre  of  wool  has  for  colouring  matters 
enables  the  printer  to  dispense  with  the  preliminary 
mordanting  which  is  in  general  given  to  calicoes, 
even  to  preparing  them  for  steam-colours.  The 
greatest  care,  however,  is  required  in  the  bleaching 
or  sulphuring  of  the  wool,  and  more  especially  in  the 
azuriiig  which  constitutes  a part  of  that  process.  If 
salts  of  copper  or  tin  are  present,  these  w'ill  infallibly 
combine,  under  the  action  of  the  steam,  with  the 
sulphur  adhering  to  the  wool,  unless  it  has  been 
bleached  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  spots  or 
discolorations  will  be  found  after  the  steaming, 
which  will  be  ruinous  to  the  whole  process.  (See 
Bleaching.) 

CiiEVREUL  has  clearly  established  that  these  spots 
or  stains  are  generally  due  to  the  presence  of  a com- 
pound of  copper,  or,  more  rarely,  to  that  of  a com- 
pound of  tin  with  the  sulphur  of  the  wool,  and  that 
these  stains  are  developed  during  the  steaming,  by 
the  mutual  action  of  the  wool  and  a salt  of  copper 
in  presence  of  steam. 

The  quality  of  the  sulphate  or  acetate  of  alumina, 
which  is  the  base  of  many  steam-colours,  must  also 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Sometimes  ordinary 
alum  is  used,  sometimes  acetate  of  alumina;  and 
though  it  is  of  little  importance  in  the  printing  of 
calicoes  whether  the  acetate  of  alumina  has  been 
prepared  directly,  or  by  the  double  decomposition 


of  alum  and  acetate  of  lead,  it  is  different  in  the 
printing  of  woollen  goods  ; for  that  which  is  derived 
from  the  acetate  of  lead  always  retains  a certain 
quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  leaf  which,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  colour,  may  act  on  the  wool,  and 
give  it  a brown  tint,  by  reason  of  the  sulphur  which 
it  contains. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  printing  of 
woollen  and  cotton  goods  consists  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  colouring  mixtures  applied.  The  woollen 
fibre  resists  the  action  of  acids  better  than  cotton, 
and  hence  in  the  mixtures  for  steam-colours  for 
woollen  goods  a greater  proportion  of  free  acid  is 
introduced,  which  has  the  effect  of  dissolving  the 
lake,  or  the  oxide  of  the  mordant,  and  thus  of  pro- 
ducing a more  intimate  and  a more  uniform  fixation, 
imparting  at  the  same  time  a higher  lustre  to  the 
shades.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  mixing  steam- 
colours  for  woollens,  a eonsiderable  quantity  of 
tartaric  or  oxalic  acid  is  almost  always  employed, 
whether  the  mordant  mixed  with  the  colour  is  per- 
chloride  of  tin,  protochloride  of  tin,  or  alum.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  certain  that  even  insoluble 
bodies,  such  as  charcoal  powder,  often  adhere  firmly 
to  wool,  and  dye  it  a durable  and  brilliant  colour 
without  undergoing  solution.  The  most  vivid  colours 
on  wool  are  generally  obtained  by  protochloride  of 
tin,  with  either  oxalic  or  tartaric  acid.  To  show  the 
composition  of  the  mixtures  for  such  colours,  a few 
examples  may  be  given. 

The  reds  for  woollen  stuffs  are  all  formed  with 
cochineal  and  preparations  of  tin.  Thus  for  a poppy- 
red,  take  1 gallon  of  cochineal  liquor,  made  with  21 
lbs.  of  pulverized  and  prepared  cochineal ; thicken, 
hot,  with  Ij  lb.  of  starch,  and  while  still  tepid  add 
half  a pound  of  oxalic  acid,  and  1 lb  of  a composition 
formed  by  adding  2 ozs.  of  tin  to  9 ozs.  of  hydrochloric 
acid  mixed  with  5 ozs.  of  nitric  acid. 

For  a /the  red — boil  for  five  minutes  in  1 gallon  of 
water  5 lbs.  of  crushed  cochineal ; thicken  with  half 
a pound  of  starch,  and  when  the  mixture  has  been 
well  boiled,  withdi’aw  it  from  the  fire  and  dissolve 
in  it  1 lb.  of  oxalic  acid  and  10  ozs.  of  gum  arabic ; 
when  cold,  add  7 ozs.  of  chloride  of  tin  at  106°  Tw. 

Steam-yellows  for  woollens  are  formed  like  the 
yellows  for  calico,  by  decoctions  of  Persian  berrj% 
quercitron,  or  weld,  and  have  generally  the  oxide  of 
tin  along  with  alumina  for  their  base,  llius.  for  an 
orange  yellow,  take  1 gallon  of  decoction  of  Persian 
berries  at  14°  Tw. ; thicken  with  2 lbs.  of  starch,  and 
add  to  the  mixture  10  ozs.  of  alum,  8 ozs.  of  chloride 
of  tin,  and  2^  ozs.  of  oxalic  acid. 

Two  kinds  of  blue  are  in  use  for  printing  on  w'oollen 
stuffs ; the  one  formed  with  soluble  indigo ; the  other 
with  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  Both  have 
alumina  for  their  base,  and  to  promote  its  solution 
not  only  oxalic  acid,  but  likewise  a certain  propor- 
tion of  tartaric  acid  is  introduced.  To  fix  Prussian 
blue  on  wool,  the  red  cyanide  is  decomposed  by  a 
suitable  proportion  of  tartaric  acid  to  set  free  the 
cyanide  of  iron,  and  a preparation  of  tin  is  added,  the 
object  of  which  is  not  so  much  to  fix  the  colour,  .as  to 
give  it  that  fine  shade  known  by  the  name  of  royal  blue. 
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For  a good  indk/o  blue,  dissolve  in  1 gallon  of  warm 
water  5 ozs.  of  the  soluble  indigo  of  commerce ; 
thicken  with  3^  lbs.  of  gum,  add  4 ozs.  of  alum,  5 ozs. 
of  oxalic  acid,  and  3 ozs.  of  tartaric  acid. 

For  a Prussian  blue,  in  1 gallon  of  water  dissolve 
12  ozs.  of  alum  and  1 lb.  of  oxalic  acid;  thicken  with 
7^  lbs.  of  gum,  then  add  to  the  tepid  mixture  half  a 
pound  of  chloride  of  tin,  lbs.  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium,  and  12  ozs.  of  nitrate  of  iron  at 
76°  Tw. 

Woollen  goods  are  sometimes  steamed  at  two 
operations,  to  prevent  the  flowing  of  the  colours  by 
a too  prolonged  exposure ; but  goods  printed  with 
detached  figures  are  generally  exposed  to  a single 
steaming  of  forty  or  fifty  minutes’  duration.  The 
washing  and  dyeing  of  the  woollen  stuffs,  after  being 
j)rinted  and  steamed,  are  two  operations  requiring 
some  management.  The  ordinary  washing  machines 
soak  the  goods  too  much,  and  render  the  subsequent 
drying  too  slow.  The  best  method  is  to  subject  the 
goods  to  a rapid  wincing  in  a bath  fitted  with  a reel 
like  that  of  the  ordinary  dye  beck,  and  capable  of 
receiving  a very  rapid  motion.  The  goods  are  then 
rapidly  dried  by  means  of  the  hydro-extractor. 

Delaines. — The  printing  delaines,  which  are  formed 
of  a mixture  of  cotton  and  wool,  presents  greater 
difficulty  than  is  involved  in  the  printing  of  either  of 
the  fibres  separately.  This  will  be  obvious  from  the 
fact  that  the  composition  or  mixture  of  the  colours 
which  is  most  suitable  for  cotton  is  less  adapted  for 
wool,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  acids 
which  is  put  into  the  colour  mixtures  intended  for 
printing  on  pure  woollens,  would  in  many  cases  burn 
or  injure  the  cotton  fibre.  There  are  some  colours, 
also,  easily  fixed  on  wool,  but  which  have  very  little 
adlierence  to  cotton  stuffs ; and  as  a general  rule  it 
must  be  obvious  that  the  greater  attraction  of  the 
woollen  fibre  for  the  colouring  matters  must  tend  to 
create  an  inequality  of  shade  in  the  colour  or  colours 
imparted  to  the  two  materials  composing  the  printed 
stuff.  The  sulpho-indigotate  of  potassium,  or  soluble 
blue  of  commerce,  affords  a striking  example  of  a 
colour  which,  when  printed  on  delaines,  communi- 
cates a strong  shade  to  the  wool,  but  only  an  imper- 
fect coloration  to  the  cotton  contained  in  the  fabric ; 
and  the  mode  in  which  this  inequality  is  corrected  will 
show  how  the  difficulty  is  surmounted  in  most  cases. 
It  consists  in  mixing  with  the  indigo  blue  for  the 
wool  a suitable  proportion  of  steam  blue  for  the 
cotton,  prepared  by  a mixture  of  yellow  or  red  prus- 
siate  of  potash  with  tartaric,  oxalic,  or  sulphuric  acid, 
and  alum.  In  one  peculiar  style  of  fancy  dyeing, 
the  woollen  thread  only  is  dyed,  and  the  cotton  is 
afterwards  perfectly  bleached  by  exposing  the  dyed 
delaines  to  a dilute  solution  of  bleaching  powder. 

Delaines  for  printing  are  now  generally  prepared 
in  the  following  manner : — After  being  thoroughly 
bleached  the  pieces  are  twice  padded  in  stannate  of 
soda,  in  a machine  with  wooden  rollers.  Next  they 
are  winced  through  sulphuric  acid  sours  at  3°  Tw., 
washed  slightly,  dried  imperfectly,  and  then  twice 
padded  in  sulpho-inuriate  of  tin  at  4°  Tw. 

The  sulpho- muriate  of  tin  is  prepared  by  taking 


Double  muriate  of  tin  at  120°  Tw.,...  3 quarts. 
Sulphuric  acid,  full  strength, 2 “ 


Mix  gradually,  and  add  an  equal  measure  of  ordinary 
muriatic  acid  at  32°  Tw. 

After  padding  the  pieces  are  run  at  once  into  a 
large  beck  fitted  with  rollers,  and  containing  cliloride 
of  lime  solution  at  Tw.  They  are  then  washed, 
whizzed,  and  dried.  Just  before  printing  they  are 
padded  in  gum  Senegal  water,  half  a pound  per 
gallon,  and  dried  again. 

The  steaming  is  performed  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  woollens,  and  either  by  the  column  or  cham- 
ber, but  generally  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  only. 
This  is  a point,  however,  for  which  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  fixed  rule,  as  the  time  must  vary 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  steam  is 
applied,  the  dimensions  of  the  chamber,  and  the 
quantity  of  acid  in  the  mixtures.  With  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  acid,  such  as  is  best  adapted 
for  woollen  stuffs,  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  e.specially 
become  weakened  by  too  long  exposure. 

As  specimens  of  the  colours  used  for  delaines  we 
may  take  the  following : — 


Blach— 

Logwood  liquor  at  12°  Tw., 6 quarts. 

Starch, lbs. 

Boil  together,  and  when  it  has  cooled  down  to  90°  F.  add — 

Nitrate  of  iron  at  86°  Tw., 1 pint. 

Eoijal  Elite — 

Water, 2 gals. 

Starch, 5 lbs. 

Solution  of  red  prussiate  at  30°  Tw.,..  2 gals. 

Gum  tragacanth  water, 1 quart. 

Boil  and  add — 

Tin  pulp, 6 quarts. 

Tartaric  acid, 36  ozs. 

. Oxalic  acid, 6 “ 

Add,  when  cold — 

Yellow  prussiate, 8 lbs. 

Tartaric  acid, 10  “ 

Brown — 

Sapan  liquor  at  9°  Tw., 2 quarts. 

Beri'y  liquor  at  18°  Tw.,  2 “ 

Archil  liquor  at  12°  Tw 1 “ 

Starch, 1 lb. 

Boil  and  add — 

Alum, 12  ozs. 

Sal-ammoniac, 2 “ 

Verdigris, 1 “ 

Chocolate — 

Sapan  liquor  at  20°  Tw., 1 gal. 

Nitrate  of  alumina, 1 “ 

Logwood  liquor  at  30°  Tw., 3 pints. 

Bark  liquor  at  30°  Tw., 1 quart. 

Ground  gum, 14  lbs. 

Chlorate  of  potash, 10  ozs. 

Dissolved  in — 

Boiling  wafer, 3 quarts. 

Blue  vitriol, 3 ozs. 

Green — 

Berry  liquor  at  12°  Tw., 2 gals. 

Alum, IJ  lbs. 

Starch, 3 “ 

Boil  and  add — • 

Ground  yellow  pmssi.ate, 3 lbs. 

Tin  crystals, 8 ozs. 

Oxalic  acid, 8 “ 

Extract  of  indigo  (measure), 37  “ 
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Orjiuje — 

Bark  liquor  at  19°  Tw., 1 quart. 

Starcli, 10  ozs. 

Water  (measure) 25  “ 

Boil  and  add — 

Cochineal  liquor  at  8°  Tw., J pint. 

Tin  crystals 4|  ozs. 

PM— 

Ammoniacal  extract  of  cochineal  at 

10°  Tw., 1 gal. 

White  tartar, 2 ozs. 

Alum, 8 ozs. 

Gum, 4 Ihs. 

Scaiiet — 

Cochineal  liquor  at  12°  Tw., 1 gal. 

■Starch, 2 lbs. 

After  boiling  add — 

Oxalic  acid, 2 ozs. 

bait  of  sorrel, 2 “ 

Pink  salt, 4 “ 

Tin  crystals 4 “ 

Yellow — 

Berry  liquor  at  10°  Tw., 2 gals. 

Starch, 2 lbs.  10  ozs. 

Pale  British  gum, 8 ozs. 

Tin  crystals, 14  . “ 

Iodine  Green — 

Acetic  acid, 3 pints. 

Gum  gedda  solution, 6 quarts. 

Solution  of  blood  albumin  (6  lbs.  per 

gallon), 4 gals. 

Arsenical  glycerine,  standard, 3 ])ints. 

Iodine  paste  green, 2 quarts. 

Violet — 

Hofmann’s  or  methyl  violet,  dis- 
solved in  spirit 20  ozs. 

White  gum  liquor  (3  lbs.), quarts. 

Blood  albumin  liquor  (G  lbs.), 1 pint. 


The  delaines,  after  printing,  are  hung  up  to  cool, 
steamed,  and  after  steaming,  washed,  whizzed,  dried 
at  a steam  heat,  and  hung  for  a day  or  two  in  a 
cool  room.  Preparatory  to  steaming  a piece  of  grey 
calico,  previously  padded  in  a weak  beck  of  sugar 
of  lead  and  dried,  is  wound  on  the  reel  along  with 
each  piece  of  delaine,  to  absorb  any  sulphur  com- 
pounds liberated  from  the  wool,  and  prevent  stains. 

PuiNTiNG  ON  Silk  Stuffs  and  Chalis. — The 
printing  of  steam  colours  on  silks  is  similar  to 
printing  on  woollens,  except  that  the  acids  must  be 
tised  more  sparingly. 

The  madder  style  is  only  partially  applicable  to 
silks.  Red,  blacks,  and  chocolates  are  produced  by 
a method  closely  analogous  to  that  applied  to  calico, 
the  mordants  being  printed  on,  aged,  and  dunged,  and 
tlie  goods  after  dyeing  being  soaped  and  w’ashed  in  the 
usual  manner.  Purples  do  not  succeed. 

Silks  are  generally,  however,  printed  in  the  steam- 
style,  in  which  the  whites  retain  their  lustre  unim- 
))aired.  The  pieces  are  first  prepared  by  steeping 
about  four  hours  in  a weak  bath  of  sulpho-muriate 
of  tin,  generally  at  2°  Tw.  This  mordant  is  less 
acid  than  that  used  for  delaines,  being  prepared 
by  dissolving  1 lb.  of  tin  crystals  in  water,  adding 
very  gradually  1 lb.  of  sulphuric  acid  at  full  strength, 
and  letting  down  with  water  to  the  strength  required. 

The  silks  before  steeping  are  boiled  for  about  two 
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hours  with  neutral  curd  soap,  to  the  amount  of  1 lb. 
for  every  4 lbs.  of  goods.  After  the  treatment  with 
sulpho-muriate  of  tin,  the  pieces  are  washed  in  pure 
water  and  dried.  The  colours  are  generally  similar 
to  those  used  for  woollens,  but  they  require  less 
acid,  and  a less  amount  of  thickening.  None  of  the 
gum  substitutes  or  artificial  gums  should  be  used  in 
silk  printing,  as  they  leave  a harsh  feel.  Steam 
is  generally  applied  at  a rather  low  pressure  for 
about  half  an  hour. 

As  examples  of  the  colours  for  silks  we  give  : — 


Blade — 

Logwood  liquor  at  14°  Tw., 1 gal. 

Starch, 10  ozs. 

Gum, 1 lb.  10  ozs. 

Boil,  and  when  cold  add — 

Nitrate  of  copper  (crystals)  10  ozs. 

Nitrate  ot  iron, 8 “ 


Blue. — The  royal,  logwood,  and  indigo  blues  are 
almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  aniline  blues, 
which  show  to  the  greatest  advantage  upon  sUks. 
The  spirituous  solution  of  the  colour  is  thickened 
with  gum  Senegal  water,  at  3 lbs.  per  gallon,  using 
more  or  less  according  to  shade.  No  albumin  or 
lactarine  is  required,  as  the  colomt  has  a strong 
affinity  for  silks. 


Chocolate — 

Sapan  liquor  at  12°  Tw., 1 gal. 

Logwood  liquor  at  12°  Tw., 5 pints. 

Dark  liquor  at  15°  Tw., 1 piut. 

Sal-ammoniac, 12  ozs. 

Alum 1 lb. 

Gum  Senegal, 7 lbs. 

Green,  Darh — 

Berry  liquor  at  14 j°  Tw., 2 quarts. 

Gum, 1 lb. 

Dissolve  and  add — 

Extract  of  indigo, 3|  ozs. 

Solution  of  tartaric  acid  at  36°  Tw.,  2 “ 

Oxymuriate  of  tin  at  80°  Tw., 1 “ 


In  greens,  however,  the  methyl  and  iodine  greens 
have  nearly  superseded  all  others,  as  they  retain 
their  tone  by  artificial  light.  They  are  fixed  by  the 
process  of  Sevez,  as  given  for  cotton,  but  are  much 
more  satisfactory  upon  sUk.  If  a yellow  shade  is 
required,  picric  acid  may  be  added. 

Orange  (coralline) — ■ 

Coralline, 2 kilos. 

Add  soda  lye  at  10°  B.,  enough  to  dissolve  it ; 
dilute  with  water,  add  proto-chloride  of  tin  (double 
muriate)  at  40°  B.,  apply  heat,  and  filter.  The 
precipitate  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with 

Magnesia, 100  grms. 

Oxalic  acid, 260  “ 

Gum,  ground, 2000  “ 

Water  enough  to  make  up  10  litres. 

The  whole  is  mixed  well,  heated,  and  strained. 
After  printing  it  is  then  hung  up  for  ten  hours,  and 
then  steamed  for  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes. 


Pink— 

Sapan  liquor  at  6°  Tw., 2 gals. 

Ground  gum, 6 lbs. 

Bichloride  ol  tin  at  120°  Tw 8 ozs. 
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The  finest  pinks,  and  light  roses  upon  silks,  are 
produced  by  means  of  saffranin,  no  mordant  being 
required. 


Purple — 

Logwood  liquor  at  3 Tw., 2 quarts. 

Peachwood  liquor  at  3 Tw., 2 “ 

Alum, 2 lbs. 

White  sugar  of  lead, “ 


Much  superior  purples  and  violets  are  obtained 
with  the  aniline  violet,  Hof.mann’s,  Perkin’s  Britan- 
nia, the  methyl,  &c.  For  a so-called  dark  vrimula 
1 pint  of  the  solution  of  Hofmann’s  violet  is  let 
down  with  20  pints  of  gum  Senegal  water,  at  3 lbs. 
per  gallon.  For  paler  shades  a proportionately  larger 
volume  of  gum-water  is  taken. 

Red — 

Cochineal  liquor  at  4°  Tw., 

Bark  liquor  at  12°  Tw.,  . . . 

Starch 

Boil,  and  after  cooling  add — 


Oxalic  acid, 5 ozs. 

Tin  crystals, 5 “ 


Magenta,  Deep. — 1 pint  of  Brock,  Simpson,  and 
Spieler’s  roseine  (No.  2),  and  C pints  of  gum 
Senegal  water  (3  lbs.).  For  lighter  shades  increase 
the  gum-water. 


Scarlet — 


Cochineal  liquor  (strong), 

Starch 

IJ  gals. 
1 lb. 

After  boiling  add— 

Fustic  liquor  at  15°  Tw., 

2 ozs, 
2*  “ 

Salt  of  sorrel, 

Tin  crystals, 

Bichloride  of  tin  at  100°  Tw., 

7 “ 

11  “ 
s|  lbs. 

Yellow — 

Water, 

Turmeric, 

Berries, 

2 gals. 

3 lbs. 

3 “ 

Boil  down  to  1 gallon,  strain,  and  add — 

Tin  crystals, 

Alum, 

Gum,  more  or  less, 

Jib. 
i “ 
2‘  “ 

The  steam-colours  for  chalis,  or  mixed  fabrics  of 
wool  and  silk,  are  necessarily  similar  to  those  applied 
to  silks  individually,  because,  if  the  acids  were 
present  in  a free  state,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
with  which  they  are  mixed  with  wool  colours,  the 
texture  of  the  silk  in  the  fabric  could  not  fail  to 
be  weakened.  'When  this  precaution  is  taken  the 
printing  of  mixed  fabrics  of  silk  and  wool,  both  of 
which  are  animal  fibres  and  have  nearly  the  same 
affinity  for  the  colouring  matters,  is  not  attended 
with  the  same  difficulty  as  that  of  delaines,  or  a 
mixture  of  wool  and  cotton. 

Dyeing  Processes. — Before  proceeding  to  give  a 
series  of  practical  receipts  for  producing  the  various 
colours  upon  animal  and  vegetable  fibres,  and  for 
the  requisite  subsidiary  operations,  a few  general 
remarks  will  be  useful. 

AV^ool  may  be  taken  as  the  tjqie  of  the  animal 
fibres  which  come  under  the  hands  of  the  dyer.  It 
contains  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  both  of  which  have 


been  supposed  to  play  an  important  part  in  determin- 
ing its  relation  to  colouring  matters.  Its  affinities 
for  dyes,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  are  strong. 
Thus,  it  takes  up  without  any  mordant  the  bulk  of 
the  coal-tar  colours,  the  preparations  of  archil, 
sulphate  of  indigo,  &c.  Even  the  so-called  adjective 
colours,  which  require  the  aid  of  a mordant,  stain 
it  to  a certain  extent,  though  not  with  the  fulness 
and  body  required  to  constitute  a true  dye.  Wool 
is  generally  dyed  in  acidulated  liquids,  and  at  tem- 
peratures at  or  near  212°  Fahr.  But  though  little 
affected  by  dilute  acids,  it  is  readily  injured  by 
alkaline  solutions,  especially  if  hot ; nor  can  it,  as  a 
rule,  take  up  either  mordants  or  colouring  matters 
from  alkaline  solutions. 

The  principal  mordants  used  in  woollen  dyeing 
are — alum,  from  which  wool  is  able  at  a boiling  heat 
to  take  a portion  of  alumina ; bitartrate  of  potash 
(argol  or  tartar)  is  generally  used  as  an  adjunct  to 
alum  and  the  salts  of  tin,  which  it  renders  more 
easily  decomposable  by  the  fibre.  The  chromates 
of  potash  are  very  important  mordants ; and  along 
with  logwood  and  astringents  form  the  greater  part 
of  the  black  dyes  now  used  upon  woollens.  Iron  is 
little  employed  as  acetate  or  nitrate,  but  frequently 
as  copperas.  The  preparations  of  tin  used  in  woollen 
dyeing  are  chiefly  protosalts ; the  protochloride, 
which  in  its  different  stages  of  concentration  forms 
the  single  and  double  muriates  of  tin  and  tin  crystals, 
being  the  chief.  It  is  mixed  in  various  proportions 
with  sulphuric,  tartaric,  and  oxalic  acids,  to  subserve 
special  purposes,  and  is  sold  under  a variety  of 
fanciful  names. 

Persalts  of  tin,  commonly  called  oxymuriate,  per- 
muriate,  nitro-muriate,  and  the  like,  are  but  little 
used  by  woollen  dyers.  The  sesquisalt,  known  for 
want  of  a better  name  as  nitrate  of  tin,  is  frequently 
employed,  especially  for  scarlets  and  other  cochineal 
colours.  Here,  more  than  in  the  case  of  cotton,  the 
result  of  the  coal-tar  colours  has  been  to  diminish 
the  scope  for  metallic  mordants.  The  astringents, 
galls,  catechu,  sumach,  &c.,  which  play  so  important 
a part  in  cotton  and  even  silk  dyeing,  have  here  no 
place.  INIineral  colours,  properlj'  so-called,  such  as 
chrome  yello  » s,  manganese  browns,  and  iron  buffs, 
are  not  employed  in  wool  dyeing,  and  if  attempted, 
give  utterly  unsatisfactory  results.  Even  Prussian 
blues  upon  wool  are  produced,  not  by  working  the 
goods  alternately  in  solutions  of  iron  and  of  prussiate 
of  potash  (as  in  case  of  cotton  and  silk),  but  by 
heating  in  a solution  of  the  latter  substance  in 
presence  of  an  acid  mixture  known  as  “ royal  blue 
spirits.” 

Indigo  is  very  extensively  applied  to  wool  in  the 
vat.  But  the  vats  required  for  dyeing  animal  fibre 
are  different  in  their  composition  from  that  used  in 
cotton  dyeing,  and  much  more  difficult  to  manage. 
The  vats  for  wool  are  kept  warm,  whilst  the  cotton 
vat  is  worked  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  is 
hence  spoken  of  as  the  “ cold  vat.” 

The  affinity  of  wool  for  many  colouring  matters 
being  very  strong,  there  is  often  a difficulty  in  pre- 
venting them  from  working  on  to  the  fibre  too 


1 gal. 
§ imit. 
1 lb. 
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quickly,  aud  in  consequence  irregularly.  To  prevent 
this  substances  are  added  to  moderate  the  excessive 
affinity  of  the  colours  for  tlie  fibre.  Of  these  sub- 
stances, known  as  “ levellers,”  the  sulphate  of  soda 
is  the  most  generally  useful.  In  some  cases  a level 
shade  is  obtained  by  the  mode  of  manipulation. 
The  pieces  are  made  to  pass  through  the  dye  beck 
with  very  great  velocity.  Sometimes  also  the  entire 
amount  of  colour  necessary  to  dye  a given  weight  of 
materials  is  not  put  into  the  beck  at  once,  but 
added  by  degrees,  the  goods  being  of  course  with- 
drawn from  the  liquid  at  every  such  addition. 

The  colours  of  woollens  axe  generally  expected  to 
be  faster  and  more  permanent  than  those  of  cotton 
tissues.  During  the  process  of  manufacture  many 
woollens  are  exposed  to  the  operation  of  fulling  or 
milling — in  principle,  severe  friction  and  percussion 
in  concentrated  soap-lyes.  When  they  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  consumer,  they  are  expected  to  retain 
their  colour  and  lustre  longer  than  cotton  wares, 
whilst  exposed  to  air,  sunshine,  damp,  perspiration, 
and  other  colour-destroying  influences. 

Wool  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  dyer  in  its 
unwashed  state,  as  yam,  and  as  pieces.  Each  of 
these  conditions  necessitates  variations  in  the  plant 
and  manner  of  working,  and  to  some  extent  also  in 
the  mixture  of  the  dye  wares.  Each  of  them  also 
has  its  especial  advantages  and  its  peculiar  difficulties. 
A large  quantity  of  wool  is  dyed  loose  in  its  unmanu- 
factured state,  though  freed,  of  course,  from  all 
grease  and  dirt.  This  kind  of  dyeing  is  performed 
in  large  fixed  pans,  which  according  to  the  colour  to 
be  produced,  and  the  materials  to  be  employed,  may 
be  made  of  iron,  copper,  or  block-tin.  Provision  is 
always  made  for  the  application  of  heat,  either  by  a 
small  furnace  directly  beneath  the  pan,  or  by  means 
of  steiim  blown  into  the  liquid  by  a pipe  pierced  full 
of  holes.  When  steam  heat  is  used,  metal  pans  may 
be  replaced  by  stone,  slate,  or  wooden  cisterns.  The 
mass  of  wool  is  duly  turned  about  in  the  liquid  with 
the  dyers’  pole,  no  mechanical  arrangement  having 
been  yet  devised  to  supersede  manual  labour  in  this 
department.  Each  of  the  two  methods  of  heating 
has  its  disadvantages.  The  open  fire  beneath  the 
dye  pan  may  char  a portion  of  the  wool  or  of  the 
dye  wares  that  come  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the 
pan,  just  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  On  the 
other  hand,  a current  of  steam  rushing  into  the  pan 
or  cistern  may  under  certain  circumstances  pro- 
duce a regular  rotatory  motion  of  the  wool  which 
promotes  felting;  in  other  words,  which  causes  the 
fibres  of  the  wool  to  adliere  together  in  a compact 
mass,  not  to  be  separated  without  injury  to  the 
quality  and  great  labour. 

\\'ool  dyeing  is  considered  on  certain  grounds 
preferable  to  yarn  and  piece  dyeing.  Eveiy  fibre  of 
the  wool  is  brought  equally  and  thoroughly  in 
contact  with  the  dye  liquor,  no  part  being  shielded 
by  others.  Hence  the  shades  produced,  other  things 
being  equal,  are  more  solid  and  permanent.  Hence, 
especially  for  goods  which  are  required  to  resist 
considerable  wear  and  tear,  wool-dyed  qualities  are  in 
demand,  and  fetch  a higher  price.  If  wool-dyed  cloth 


is  cut,  the  section  will  show  the  same  depth  of  colour 
as  the  outer  surface,  which  is  not  necessarily  the 
case  in  piece-dyed  goods.  Wool-dyed  cloths,  there- 
fore, do  not  “ wear  grey.” 

On  the  other  hand,  wool  dyeing  necessitates  extra 
care  and  expense  in  every  stage  through  which  it  has 
to  pass  before  leaving  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer. 
It  must  not  come  in  contact  with  any  substance 
which  would  injure  the  colour,  or  would  leave  a stain 
that  cannot  be  removed  without  inflicting  an  injury. 
Hence  wool  dyeing  is  more  adapted  for  full  dark  shades 
and  for  permanent  colours,  than  for  light  shades  and 
fugitive  colours.  AVool-dyed  goods  are  also  less 
brilhant  than  such  as  are  piece  dyed.  The  more 
superficial  a colour,  the  brighter  it  appears.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  no  dye  is  absolutely  opaque, 
and  that  the  outer  surface  of  a superficially  dyed 
article  is  lit  up  by  the  light  reflected  from  the  white 
fibre  below.  But  if  the  whole  thickness  of  the  tissue 
is  thoroughly  dyed,  and  every  fibre  saturated  with, 
colour,  such  a reflection  of  light  cannot  take  place. 

Rags  and  shoddy  are  dyed  in  the  same  manner  as 
loose  wool.  The  chief  difference  is  that  the  former 
are  not  w'hite,  like  new  wool,  but  retain  more  or  less 
the  colours  with  which  they  have  been  previously  dyed, 
and  which  it  is  often  impossible  entirely  to  remove. 
Two  general  methods  prevail  in  rag  dyeing.  The 
rags  may  either  be  stripped  of  their  former  colour,  as 
far  as  possible,  by  the  alternate  applications  of  soap- 
lyes,  soda,  and  dilute  acids,  and  then  sorted  out  to  be 
dyed  such  colours  as  they  admit ; * or  the  already 
existing  colours  may,  without  stripping,  be  converted 
into  the  desired  shades.  To  give  a sample  instance 
of  such  a conversion,  black  rags,  dyed  with  logwood 
and  a salt  of  iron,  may  be  converted  into  a claret  by 
boiling  with  so-called  “ claret  spu’its,”  a solution  of 
protochloride  of  tin.  In  this  operation  the  tin  cuts 
out  the  iron,  and  takes  its  place  in  the  fibre,  thus 
changing  the  colour  from  a black  to  a claret. 

We  may  here  suitably  advert  to  the  variable 
appetite  of  different  samples  of  wool  for  colours  and 
mordants.  If  it  is  found  that  a given  sample  of  wool 
can  be  dyed  to  a required  shade  with  a given  weight 
of  dye  wares,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  same 
shade  can  be  produced  upon  another  sample  with  the 
same  quantities.  On  the  contrary,  wool  from  a 
different  breed  of  sheep,  from  a different  soil  or 
climate,  will  probably  differ  in  shade,  and  possibly 
also  in  tone.f  Hence  woollen  manufacturers  who 
have  a reputation  for  goods  of  some  particular  colour, 
and  who  have  them  dyed  on  their  own  premises,  are 
careful  to  buy  year  by  year  the  same  growths  of  wool. 
On  the  other  hand,  a public  dyer  who  takes  in  work 
from  all  quarters,  finds  himself  constantly  obliged  to 
vary  liis  dye  wares  in  accordance  with  the  changing 
quality  of  the  wool. 

* For  instance,  an  unremoved  Hue  tint  in  rags  would 
permit  them  to  he  dyed  purple,  violet,  or  crimson,  but  would 
utterly  prevent  the  successl'ul  dyeing  of  an  orange,  scarlet, 
ponceau,  or  even  cerise. 

■f  The  technical  use  of  these  words  may  need  explaining. 
Blue  varies  in  shade  from  one  bordering  on  white  to  one 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  black.  It  varies  in  tone  accord- 
ing as  It  approaches  violet  on  the  one  hand,  or  green  on  the 
other. 
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A large  quantity  of  wool  is  dyed  in  the  state  of 
yarn.  Wool  and  worsted  dyed  in  this  state  are 
largely  used  for  knitting  and  embroidery  yarns,  for 
carpets,  for  table  covers,  curtains,  fancy  waistcoat- 
ings  and  dress  pieces,  shawls,  tartans,  &c.,  having  a 
pattern.  Similar  articles,  however,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  wool  or  worsted  and  cotton,  and  having 
a pattern  of  two  colours  only,  can  be  piece  dyed,  as 
will  be  further  explained  below. 

Yarn  dyeing  holds  a middle  place  between  wool 
and  piece  dyeing,  the  fibre  being  less  readily  and 
thoroughly  penetrated  than  in  the  former,  but  more 
so  than  in  the  latter.  Great  care  is  requisite  that  no 
loose  colour,  capable  of  smearing,  be  left  on  the 
yarns.  .Otherwise  the  patterns  produced  by  the  loom 
are  seriously  damaged,  the  dark  shades  soiling  the 
adjacent  light  ones. 

The  manipulations  in  woollen-yarn  dyeing  are 
simple.  The  hanks,  secured  on  rods,  are  immersed 
in  the  dye  liquids,  and  turned  frequently  to  secure 
equal  action  on  all  parts  of  the  yarn. 

Piece  dyeing  is  a style  very  extensively,  and  it  may 
be  said  increasingly,  used  for  a great  variety  of 
woollen  cloths  and  worsted  stuffs,  such  as  doeskins, 
diagonals,  merinos,  camlets,  serges,  &c.,  not  to  speak 
of  goods  with  cotton  warps.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  most  economical  method  of  dyeing,  other 
things  being  equal.  The  wool  can  be  spun  and 
woven  in  the  most  expeditious  manner,  without  any 
especial  arrangements  to  escape  soiling,  and  the 
pieces  may  then  be  cleaned  once  for  all  before  being 
taken  to  the  dye  house.  The  great  difficulty  in  piece 
dyeing  is  to  insure  a perfectly  even  or  level  shade 
over  the  whole  of  the  piece.  If  in  wool  dyeiag  any 
small  portion  should  take  the  colour  either  more  or 
less  readily  than  the  rest,  the  defect  disappears  in 
the  subsequent  processes,  by  which  the  wool  is 
thoroughly  mixed  up  together  ; but  in  piece  dyeing 
any  part  of  the  surface  left  darker  or  lighter  tl.an 
the  rest  is  at  once  detected.  Unevenness  of  colour 
may  be  occasioned  by  grease  or  any  other  kind  of 
dirt,  which  acts  as  a resist,  and  prevents  the  colour 
from  working  on  ; by  particles  of  aniline  colours 
not  thoroughly  dissolved,  and  coming  in  contact 
with  some  portion  of  the  piece ; by  the  use  of  ill- 
prepared  mordants  ; by  immersing  the  goods  in  the 
dye  beck  without  their  being  previously  perfectly 
wetted  out,  or  by  entering  them  at  too  high  a tem- 
perature, or  allowing  them  to  remain  too  long  in 
one  position,  &c.  Another  difficulty,  especially  in 
thick  goods,  is  to  insure  thorough  penetration 
through  the  whole  body  of  the  piece.  If  this  is  not 
effected,  and  if  the  dye  is  deposited  on  the  outer 
surface  alone,  it  wears  off  where  most  exposed  to 
friction.  The  plant  required  for  piece  dyeing  con- 
sists of  pans  or  becks,  capable  of  being  heated  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  fitted  with  rollers,  by  means  of 
which  the  pieces  can  be  2iassed  raj^idly  in  and  out  of 
the  liquid.  Facilities  for  thus  wincing  at  a high 
speed  are  very  requisite,  as  promoting  evenness  of 
sh.ade. 

Garment  dyeing  may  be  considered  as  a branch  of 
2>icce  dyeing,  from  which  it  differs  merely  in  the 


fact  that  the  garment  dyer,  instead  of  Avorking  upon 
new  Avhite  materials,  operates  upon  old  and  worn 
tissues,  upon  which  he  is  required  to  jAroduce  either 
their  original  colour  or  a ncAV  one.  To  obtain  a 
level  shade  under  these  eircumstances  is  often  diffi- 
cult, and  sometimes  impossible.  For,  even  suppos- 
ing that  the  garment  to  be  re-dyed  is  perfectly  freed 
from  dirt  and  evenly  stripped  from  the  former 
eolour,  some  parts  of  it  will  always  be  found  to  have 
been  roughened  in  the  course  of  wear  more  than 
others.  Now,  wherever  such  roughening  or  abra- 
sion has  taken  place,  there  the  eolour  AA’ill  work  on 
more  heavily.  On  the  other  hand,  the  garment 
dyer  has  one  great  advantage : he  does  not  ordinarily 
work  to  pattern.  He  is  merely  required  to  dye  a 
garment  sent  him,  e./j.,  a good  blue.  The  manufac- 
turer’s dyer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  called  on  to  dye 
say  100  j)ieces  blue,  “ as  per  pattern  accompanying.” 
If  the  result  is  darker  or  lighter,  brighter  or  duller, 
more  inclining  to  the  violet  or  to  the  green  than  the 
pattern  sent,  he  fails  in  giving  satisfaction. 

In  Avoollen  dyeing  a peculiar  complication  arises 
from  the  presence  of  so-called  “ burls  ” or  “ birls.” 
These  are  small  portions  of  vegetable  substances, 
bits  of  straw,  down  of  seeds,  and  the  like,  whieh 
become  entangled  in  the  fleece  of  the  sheep,  and  are 
not  thoroughly  dislodged  by  all  the  processes  to 
which  wool  is  submitted.  Like  all  ordinary  vegetable 
matter,  their  affinity  for  dyes  is,  as  a rule,  feebler  than 
that  of  wool.  They  therefore  remain  colourless, 
or  nearly  so,  when  the  cloth  comes  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  dyer,  and  when  numerous  give  it  a spotty 
appearance.  To  deal  with  these  blemishes  four 
different  methods  may  be  adopted.  The  burls  may 
be  plucked  out  of  the  cloth  Avith  a kind  of  tAveezers, 
an  operation  Avhich  if  not  very  carefully  performed 
is  aj3t  to  damage  the  surface  of  the  tissue.  Or  the 
spots  are  covered,  by  means  of  a blunt  pen,  Avith  a 
peculiar  preparation  knoAvn  as  “burling  ink,”  of 
Avhich  there  are  different  kinds  made  to  suit  the 
colour  of  the  cloth.  The  pieces  are  stretched  out 
over  a kind  of  frame  in  a Avell-lighted  room,  and  the 
operation  is  jAerformed  by  women  knoAvn  as  “ bur- 
lers.”  As  soon  as  all  the  spots  on  one  length  of 
cloth  have  been  covered  and  rendered  inAUsible  a 
fresh  length  is  draAvn  on  to  the  frame,  till  the  entire 
liiece  has  been  gone  over.  Without  great  care  on 
the  part  of  the  burler  some  of  the  sj^ots  are  apt  to 
escape. 

A good  burling  ink  should  exactly  agree  in  shade 
and  tone  with  the  cloth  in  question.  It  must  not, 
Avhen  diy,  leave  a glazed  shining  spot  on  the  surface, 
and  it  must  have  no  action  upon  the  colour  of  the 
Avool. 

Where  the  burls  are  very  numerous,  the  Avhole 
pieee  is  submitted  to  an  especial  dyeing  process, 
adajAted  to  vegetable  fibre,  being  in  fact  treated  as  if 
it  Avere  a mixture  of  avooI  and  cotton.  To  “ burl-dye  ” 
black  cloths  the  jAieces  are  steeped  in  dilute  nitrate 
of  ii’on,  and  then  in  a beck  of  myrobalans  or  log- 
Avood,  or  both.  In  many  places  an  especial  quality 
of  nitrate  of  iron,  knoAvn  as  “burling  iron,”  is  made 
for  this  purpose.  Its  preparation  is  a matter  of  some 
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nicet}'.  It  must  contain  no  hydrochloric  acid,  or 

in  pure  water.  All  shades  of  reds,  yellows,  greens. 

the  iron  will  be  deposited  upon  the  wool.  It  must 

blues,  oranges,  violets,  as  well  as  lavenders,  doves, 

not  contiiin  an  excess  of  free  acid,  otherwise  the  dye 

greys,  &c.,  can  now  be  produced  upon  silks  with  the 

on  the  wool  may  be  partially  stripped,  or  at  least 

coal-tar  colours,  as  cheaply,  and  far  more  beauti- 

altered  in  tone.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not 

fully  and  sinq^ly  than  with  the  older  dye  wares. 

be  supersaturated  or  overloaded  witli  iron,  or  the 

Silk  is  dyed  in  three  states — in  the  hank,  in  the 

wool  will  contract  rusty  stains  which  are  not  easily 

piece,  and  as  waste  and  rags.  In  all  these  conditions 

removed  without  damage  to  the  dye. 

the  plant  and  the  manipulations  are  generally  simOar 

A fourth  method  of  dealing  with  the  burls  con- 

to  those  required  in  woollen  .dyeing.  That  a lower 

sists  in  passing  the  wool,  cleaned  but  not  dyed. 

temperature  is  usual  has  been  already  mentioned. 

through  very  weak  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards 

Garment  dyeing,  or  re-dyeing,  on  account  of  the 

exposing  to  a gentle  heat.  Under  these  circumstances 

high  value  of  the  material,  plays  a still  more  im- 

the  vegetable  matter  is  charred  and  broken  up,  so  as 

portant  part  with  silk  than  with  wool.  To  re-dye 

to  be  subsequently  removed  by  washing  without  any 

the  weighted  silks  now  so  generally  sold  is  rarely 

marked  damage  to  the  wool.  This  method  is  much 

practicable.  They  may  be  expected  to  break  up  on 

more  generally  employed  in  France  than  in  England. 

an  attempt  being  made  to  clean  them  previously  to 

Alpaca,  vicuna,  goat’s  hair,  and  all  other  true 

dyeing. 

animal  fibres,  fire  dyed  substantially  in  the  same 

Cotton. — Of  the  vegetable  fibres  used  in  textile 

manner  as  wool. 

manufactures  cotton  may  serve  as  the  type.  Its 

Silk,  for  dyeing  purposes,  is  intermediate  between 

affinities  for  dyes  are  much  feebler  than  those  of  the 

wool  find  the  vegetable  fibres.  Like  wool  it  has  a strong 

nitrogenous  fibres,  wool  and  silk.  Hence,  with  few 

affinity  for  colouring  matters,  and  can  be  dyed  with 

exceptions,  of  which  carthamin  is  perhaps  the  most 

the  bulk  of  the  coal-tar  and  orchella  preparations 

important,  colours  can  only  be  made  to  combine 

without  the  intervention  of  a mordant.  But  it  is 

with  it  by  the  intervention  of  mordants.  Even  with 

less  able  than  wool  to  bear  the  action  of  strongly 

their  aid  several  colours  can  only  be  deposited  upon 

acid  mordants,  and  is  in  most  cases  dyed  at  tempera- 

cotton  to  a slight  extent,  and  in  a very  loose  manner. 

tures  below  the  boiling  point.  Like  wool,  it  cannot 

Vegetable  fibre  is  capable  of  bearing  treatment  with 

be  bleached  by  the  action  of  chlorine  and  the  hypo- 

alkaline  solutions  of  considerable  strength,  but  it  is 

chlorites,  such  as  bleaching-lime,  but  turns  yellow. 

easily  damaged  by  acids.  Hence  cotton  is  generally 

It  is  also  very  readily  injured  by  solutions  of  alkalies. 

dyed  in  neutral  solutions.  The  application  of  a 

in  which,  indeed,  it  may  be  readily  dissolved.  Its 

boiling  temperature  is  rarely  found  advantageous. 

affinity  for  astringents  and  for  iron  is  very  great. 

It  is  therefore  dyed  either  cold,  or  at  most  at  a so- 

By  taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance  the  weight 

called  hand-heat.  Cotton  has  a great  affinity  for 

of  black  silks  is  fraudulently  increased  to  more  than 

tannin,  as  occurring  in  galls,  sumach,  myrobalans. 

100  per  cent.  Weighted  silks,  it  must  be  remem- 

divi-divi,  &c.  By  being  worked  in  in  the  extracts 

bered,  are  very  seriously  modified  both  in  their 

of  these  substances  its  affinity  for  many  colours  is 

mechanical  and  their  chemical  properties.  The  fibre 

greatly  increased.  It  also  combines  eagerly  with 

is  deprived  of  its  toughness  and  elasticity,  and 

certain  metallic  oxides  or  subsalts.  It  is  thus  dyed 

becomes  brittle.  Pure  silk  is  almost  incapable  of 

black  by  successive  working  in  an  astringent  and  in 

decay  under  the  influences  of  air  and  moisture,  but 

a solution  of  iron ; yellow  by  being  alternately 

weighted  silk  undergoes  a process  of  eremacausis,  or 

steeped  in  a solution  of  lead  and  in  that  of  a solu- 

gradual  oxidation,  and  moulders  away.  Sometimes, 

ble  chromate.  The  mordants  for  cotton  require  to 

when  lying  in  heaps  in  a warehouse,  the  absorption 

be  nicely  balanced,  the  base  not  being  held  in  solu- 

of  oxygen  has  been  so  rapid  that  a great  develop- 

tion  by  an  excess  of  any  powerful  acid.  Thus,  when 

ment  of  heat  ensued,  resulting  in  spontaneous  com- 

alum  or  suliihate  of  alumina  is  employed  in  cotton 

bustion. 

dyeing,  it  is  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda,  until 

The  preparation  of  tin  mordants  for  silks  was  a 

a permanent  precipitate  begins  to  appear.  In  this 

matter  of  great  nicety,  the  sesqui  and  persalts  being 

state  the  alum  is  enabled  to  yield  up  a portion  of 

preferred.  But  since  the  introduction  of  the  coal- 

its  alumina  to  the  fibre.  Very  frequently,  however. 

tar  colours  the  scope  for  these  preparations  may  be 

alumina  is  used  for  mordanting  cotton  in  the  state 

said  to  be  at  an  end.  For  these  colours  no  mordant 

of  acetate,  known  technically  as  red  liquor.  Acetic 

is  ordinarily  required  in  silk  dyeing.  Indeed,  one 

acid  being  much  feebler  than  sulphuric,  and  being 

of  the  chief  dilficulties  to  be  overcome  in  their 

also  volatile  at  common  temperatures,  parts  more 

application  to  silk  was  their  excessive  affinity  for 

readily  with  its  base.  The  chief  compounds  of  iron 

the  fibre,  which  caused  them  to  work  on  unevenly. 

used  in  cotton  dyeing  are  the  acetate,  known  also 

This  evil  was  overcome,  at  the  suggestion  of  ]\lr. 

as  black  liquor,  and  tlie  nitrate,  more  jiroperly  called 

Pkkkins,  by  mixing  the  solution  of  the  dye  in  a 

nitro-sulphate.  The  crude  sulphate  of  iron  (cop- 

weak  soap-lye.  This  moderates  the  affinity  of  the 

l>eras)  and  the  chloride  have  comparatively  limited 

colour  for  the  silk,  and  permits  the  production 

applications.  Various  preparations  of  tin  are  also 

of  level  shades.  If  the  resulting  softness  of  the 

used  in  mordanting  cottons.  They  are  chiefly  sesqui 

goods  is  objected  to,  they  can  be  rendered  hard. 

or  persalts,  and  must  be  neutralized  as  far  as  prac- 

or  as  it  is  technically  called,  scroop,  by  passing  it 

ticable,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  must  be  “ well 

through  very  weak  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  rinsing 

killed.” 

’ 
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Lead  compounds,  such  as  the  acetate  and  nitrate, 
are  also  used  in  cotton  dyeing.  They  have  been 
employed  in  fixing  murexide  and  certain  coal-tar 
colours'  upon  the  vegetable  fibre,  and  more  exten- 
sively in  dyeing  chrome  yellows. 

Lead  and  tin  can  also  be  used  in  cotton  dyeing  in 
alkaline  solutions,  as  the  so-called  plumbate  and 
stannate  of  soda.  They  yield  their  base  to  the  fibre 
freely,  and  may  be  safely  used  for  mordanting 
cotton  unmixed  with  wool.  If  wool  be  present 
they  are  unsafe,  as  the  sulphur  which  it  naturally 
contains  combines  with  the  soda,  and  reacting  upon 
the  metal,  causes  a black  or  dark-brown  sulphuret 
to  be  deposited  upon  the  fibre,  and  thus  stains  the 
goods.  Aluminate  of  soda  is  also  occasionally  used 
with  a good  effect  in  cotton  dyeing. 

Cotton  is  dyed  sometimes  as  cotton  wool,  but 
generally  in  yarn  (hanks),  or  when  woven.  The 
manipulation  and  the  apparatus  required  are  in 


Fig.  32. 


general  similar  to  those  used  in  woollen  dyeing. 
For  cotton  pieces,  however,  and  especially  for  the 
cotton  warps  of  mixed  piece  goods,  such  as  delaines, 
(fee.,  the  mordants  and  colours  are  now  generally 
applied  by  the  aid  of  the  padding  machine.  By 
this  the  solutions  are  mechanically  pressed  into  the 
texture  of  the  piece,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  pene- 
trate the  fibre,  and  combine  with  it  more  thoroughly 
and  uniformly  than  could  be  effected  by  mere  steeping 
or  wincing  in  and  out  of  the  liquid. 

The  accompanying  sketch.  Fig.  32,  however,  shows 
an  arrangement  used  in  small  dyeworks,  which  is 
fairly  effective. 

It  must  be  noted  as  a distinctive  feature  in  cotton 
dyeing,  that  the  mordant  and  the  colouring  matter 
are  not  applied  simultaneously,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  woollen  dyeing,  but  in  succession,  the  mordant 
first,  and  the  dye  afterwards.  ^Vere  the  two  placed 
in  the  beck  together,  the  general  result  would  be 


the  deposition  of  the  colour  not  in  or  upon  the  fibre 
to  be  dyed,  but  as  a lake  or  precipitate  at  the  bottom 
of  the  beck. 

Cotton  garments,  save  when  mixed  with  wool  or 
silk,  are  rarely  considered  of  sufficient  value  to  be 
redyed.  From  a similar  reason  cotton  rag  dyeing 
is  not  a branch  of  tinctorial  industry. 

Linen,  China  grass,  jute,  hemp,  &c.,  are  dyed, 
when  requisite,  on  the  same  general  principles  as 
cotton. 

Mixed  Goods. — ^The  warp  consisting  of  cotton  or 
linen,  and  the  weft  of  silk,  wool,  or  alpaca,  are  dyed 
in  the  piece  to  an  enormous  extent.  Sometimes  it 
I is  required  to  produce  in  this  manner  a pattern  of 
two  colours,  say,  for  instance,  a scarlet  design  on 
a yellow  ground.  If  the  portions  to  be  coloured 
consist  of  wool  or  worsted,  they  are  dyed  scarlet  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  which  takes  no  effect  upon  the 
cotton.  Tliis  is  then  dyed  a gold-yellow  with 
turmeric  at  a low  temperature.  In  this  manner 
a great  variety  of  two-colour  designs  can  be  produced 
more  easily  than  either  by  printing  or  by  weaving  the 
pattern  with  dyed  yarns.  Shot  effects  are  also  easily 
produced  upon  mixed  goods  of  this  nature.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  before  long  shot  effects  of  a 
far  superior  character  will  be  produced  upon  tissues 
of  one  kind  of  fibre  only,  by  means  of  colours  having 
the  property  of  dichroism.  Eosin  is  a dye  which  may 
be  said  to  point  in  this  direction,  as  it  imparts 
to  a thread  or  a woven  fabric  shades  which  vary 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  they  are  viewed. 

In  general,  however,  the  object  in  dyeing  pieces 
of  mixed  fibre  is  not  to  produce  figures  or  shots,  but 
to  obtain  a uniform  colour  over  the  whole  surface. 
As  a rule,  the  wool  or  worsted  is  dyed  first  at  a boil, 
and  the  cotton  afterwards  in  the  cold,  or  at  a hand- 
heat.  Great  care  is  required,  and  certain  processes 
which  would  produce  the  shade  required  upon  either 
the  wool  or  the  cotton  singly  are  not  admissible 
when  the  two  are  woven  together. 

Djjeinrj  on  Wool. — Indigo  is  fixed  on  wool  by 
plunging  it  in  an  alkaline  solution  of  indigo  white, 
and  then  exposing  it  to  contact  with  the  air.  The 
solution  is  prepared  in  a vessel  usually  from  8 to  9 
feet  in  depth,  and  6 or  7 feet  in  diameter,  made  of 
wood  or  copper,  and  bearing  the  name  of  vat.  These 
vats  are  covered  with  wooden  lids,  divided  into  two 
or  three  equal  segments,  and  covered  over  with  thick  • 
blankets.  AVithout  this  precaution  the  bath  would 
be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  a portion  of  the 
indigo  would  absorb  oxygen,  and  be  precipitated. 

A most  necessary  operation,  and  one  of  frequent 
recurrence,  consists  in  agitating  the  deposit  of  vege- 
table and  colouring  matter  formed  in  the  vat,  and 
intimately  mixing  it  in  the  bath.  For  this  purpose  a 
rake,  which  is  sometimes  formed  of  a strong  square 
piece  of  wood,  set  on  a long  handle,  is  employed. 

Before  the  tissue  is  dipped  into  the  dye  bath,  it  is 
soaked  in  tepid  water,  and  then  hung  up  and  beaten 
with  sticks.  In  this  state  it  is  plunged  into  the  vat, 
and  thus  introduces  less  air  into  the  bath,  while  the 
fibre  is  more  uniformly  penetrated  by  the  solution. 
The  cloth  is  now  kept  in  a depth  of  from  2 to  3 feet 
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below  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  by  means  of  an  open 
bag  or  piece  of  network  fi.xed  in  the  interior  of  an 
iron  ring,  which  is  suspended  by  cords,  and  fixed  to 
the  outside  of  the  vat  by  means  of  two  small  iron 
hooks ; the  bag  is  thus  drawn  backwards  and  for- 
wards without  pennitting  it  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  air.  When  this  operation  has  been  con- 
tinued for  a sufficient  length  of  time,  the  cloth 
is  wrung,  and  hung  up  to  dry. 

Flock  wool,  when  dyed,  is  inclosed  in  a fine  net, 
which  prevents  the  least  particle  from  escaping,  and 
which  is  fixed  in  the  bath  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
foregoing  case. 

In  England  iron  vats  are  chiefly  used.  These  are 
fixed  in  brickwork,  which  extends  half  way  up  their 
surface,  whilst  a stove  is  so  constructed  at  this 
elevation  that  the  flame  shall  play  around  their 
upper  part.  By  this  means  the  vat  is  heated,  and 
kept  at  a proper  temperature. 

The  potash  vats  are  usually  formed  of  conical- 
shaped coppers,  suri’ouuded  by  a suitable  furnace. 
These  may  be  constructed  with  less  depth,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  less  precipitation  induced  in  the  liquor. 
By  using  steam  for  heating  the  vats,  the  employment 
of  copper  vessels  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  those 
of  wood  adopted. 

The  vats  employed  for  dyeing  wool  are  known 
under  the  names  of  the  pastel  vat,  the  woad  vat,  the 
potash  vat,  the  tartar  lye  vat,  and  the  German  vat. 

The  methods  of  dyeing  by  woad  or  pastel  are 
given  by  Dumas  as  follows : — 

7’a.ste/  Vat. — The  first  care  of  the  dyer,  in  preparing 
the  vat,  should  be  to  furnish  the  bath  with  matters 
capable  of  combining  with  the  oxygen,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  of  giving  hydrogen  to  the 
indigo.  These  advantages  are  found  in  pastel  and 
woad.  bladder  is  used  along  with  the  woad. 

The  pastel  vat  ordinarily  contains  from  18  to  22 
lbs.  of  indigo ; 11  lbs  of  madder  might  suffice  for 
this  proportion,  but  the  large  quantity  of  water 
which  has  to  be  charged  with  oxidizable  matters  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Even  20  lbs.  to  a vat 
of  this  size  have  been  employed,  invariably  with  the 
best  results.  Bran  is  apt  to  excite  lactic  fermen- 
tation, and  should,  therefore,  not  be  employed  in  too 
large  a quantity ; 7 to  9 lbs  will  be  found  amply 
sufficient. 

IVoad  is  rich  in  oxidizable  principles,  and  putrifies 
with  facility.  Some  dyers  use  it  very  freely ; but  in 
this  bath  an  equal  quantity  of  it  to  that  of  the  bran 
is  commonly  employed. 

In  most  dye  houses  the  pastel  is  pounded  before 
introducing  it  into  the  vat.  The  effect  of  the  dye- 
stuff, when  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  is  more 
uniform ; but  this  state  of  division  must  render 
its  alterations  more  rapid.  When  the  bath  has 
undergone  the  necessary  ebullition,  the  pastel  should 
be  placed  in  the  vat,  the  liquor  decanted,  and  at 
the  same  time  7 or  8 lbs.  of  lime  added,  so  as 
to  form  an  alkaline  lye  capable  of  holding  the 
indigo  in  solution.  The  whole  having  been  well 
sthred,  it  should  be  .allowed  to  repose  for  four  hours, 
80  th.at  the  little  pellets  may  have  time  to  become 


thoroughly  soaked,  and  thus  be  prepared  for  fermen- 
tation. Some  thick  coverings  are  to  be  spread  over 
the  vessel,  so  as  to  prevent  contact  with  the  atmosphere. 
After  this  Lapse  of  time  it  is  again  agitated.  Iffie 
bath  at  this  moment  presents  no  decided  character ; 
it  has  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  matters  which  are 
held  in  suspension  and  solution,  and  has  a yellowish- 
brown  hue. 

Ordinarily,  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  but 
sometimes  after  fifteen  or  sixteen,  the  fermentative 
process  is  well  marked.  The  odour  becomes  ammo- 
niacal,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  peculiar  smell  of 
pastel  is  easily  perceived.  The  bath,  hitherto  of  a 
brown  colour,  now  assumes  a decidedly  yellowish- 
red  tint.  A blue  froth,  which  results  frem  the 
newly-liberated  colour,  floats  on  the  liquor  as  a 
thick  scum.  A brilliant  pellicle  covers  the  bath; 
and  beneath  blue  or  almost  black  veins  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, owing  to  the  indigo  of  the  pastel  having 
an  ascendant  tendency.  If  the  menstruum  be  now 
agitated,  the  small  quantity  of  indigo  which  is  formed 
floats  on  the  surface  of  the  bath.  On  exposing  a 
few  drops  of  this  mixture  to  the  air  the  golden -yel- 
low hue  quickly  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  the 
blue  tint  of  the  indigo.  This  phenomenon  is  due 
to  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  by  the 
indigo  white  of  the  pastel.  Wool  might  be  dyed 
even  at  this  juncture  without  any  further  addition 
of  indigo ; but  colours  furnished  at  this  period  are 
devoid  of  brilliancy  and  vivacity  of  tone,  while  the 
bath  becomes  quickly  exhausted. 

The  signs  above  described  announce  in  a most 
indubitable  manner  that  fermentation  is  established, 
and  that  the  vat  has  now  the  power  of  supplying 
to  the  indigo  the  hydrogen  which  is  required  to  ren- 
der it  soluble,  and  this,  consequently,  is  the  proper 
moment  for  adding  the  pr^lverized  indigo. 

The  ordinary  guide  of  the  dyer  is  the  odour,  which, 
according  to  circumstances,  becomes  more  or  less 
ammoniacal.  The  vat  is  said  to  be  either  soft  or 
harsh;  if  the  former  is  the  ease,  it  is  requisite  to  add 
a little  more  lime.  The  fresh  vat  is  always  soft ; it 
exhales  a feeble  ammoniacal  odour,  accompanied 
with  the  peculiar  smell  of  pastel,  and  lime  is  there- 
fore introduced  along  with  the  indigo — from  5 to  6 
lbs.  are  usually  employed — and  after  having  stirred 
the  vat,  it  is  carefully  covered.  The  indigo,  incap- 
able of  solution  except  by  its  combination  with 
hydrogen,  gives  no  sign  of  being  dissolved  until  it 
has  rem.oined  a certain  time  in  the  bath.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  hard  indigoes,  as  those  of  Java, 
require  more  than  six  hours  for  their  solution.  The 
vat  should  be  again  examined  three  hours  after  add- 
ing the  indigo.  The  odour  is  generally  by  this  time 
weakened ; a further  quantity  of  lime  is  again  added, 
sometimes  less,  but  mostly  about  equal  in  amount  to 
the  first  portion ; it  is  then  re-covered,  and  again 
left  for  three  hours. 

After  this  lapse  of  time  the  vat  will  be  found 
covered  with  an  abundant  froth,  and  a veiy  evident 
pellicle  of  a coppery  hue ; the  veins  which  flo.at  upon  its 
surf.ace  are  Larger  and  more  distinct  than  they  were 
previously ; the  liquor  becomes  of  a deep  yellowish- 
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red  tinge.  On  dipping  the  rake  into  the  bath,  and 
allowing  the  liquid  to  run  off  at  the  edge,  its  colour, 
if  viewed  against  the  light,  is  a well-marked  emerald- 
green,  which  gradually  disappears,  in  proportion  as 
the  indigo  absorbs  oxygen,  and  leaves  in  its  place  a 
mere  drop,  rendered  opaque  by  the  blue  of  the 
indigo.  The  smell  of  the  vat  is  strongly  ammonia- 
cal,  but  the  peculiar  scent  of  the  pastel  is  at  the 
same  time  discernible.  When  so  obvious  a character 
as  this  is  found  in  the  newly-formed  vat,  the  stuff 
intended  to  be  dyed  may  fearlessly  be  plunged  in ; 
but  the  tints  given  during  the  first  working  are 
never  so  brilliant  as  those  subsequently  obtained. 
This  is  owing  to  the  yellow  tinctorial  matters  of  the 
pastel,  which,  aided  by  the  heat,  become  fixed  on 
the  wool  at  the  same  time  as  the  indigo,  and  thus 
communicate  to  it  a greenish  tint.  This  accident  is 
common  both  with  the  pastel  and  the  woad  vats, 
though  it  is  less  marked  in  the  latter. 

When  the  goods  have  been  immersed  for  about 
an  hour  in  the  vat  they  should  be  withdrawn ; it 
would,  in  fact,  be  useless  to  leave  them  there  for  a 
longer  time,  inasmuch  as  no  more  of  the  colouring 
principle  could  be  taken  up.  They  are  hung  uj)  to 
dry,  when  the  indigo  white,  by  attracting  oxygen, 
becomes  insoluble,  and  acquires  the  well-known 
blue  colour.  If  the  stirff  be  now  again  plunged  into 
the  vat,  the  shade  will  immediately  become  deeper, 
owing  to  renewed  absorption  of  indigo  by  the  wool. 
By  repeating  these  operations  very  deep  shades  may 
be  communicated. 

The  pastel  in  the  foregoing  mixture  may  last  for 
several  months  ; but  the  indigo  must  be  renewed  as 
it  becomes  exhausted,  at  the  same  time  adding  both 
bran  and  madder.  In  general  the  following  propor- 
tions are  employed : — 

11  to  13  lbs.  of  good  indigo  for  100  lbs.  of  fine 
wool. 

9 to  11  lbs.  of  good  indigo  for  100  lbs.  of  common 
wool. 

9 to  11  lbs.  of  good  indigo  for  131  yards  of  cloth 
dyed  in  the  piece. 

Woad  Vat. — These  vats  were  extensively  em- 
ployed in  the  manufactories  of  the  north  of  France. 
The  bath  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the 
pastel  vat.  The  finely-cut  woad  is  introduced  into 
the  copper  along  with  2 lbs.  of  pulverized  indigo,  9 
lbs.  of  madder,  and  15j  lbs.  of  slaked  lime.  The 
liquor  is,  after  the  necessary  ebullition,  poured  upon 
the  woad.  This  substance  contains  but  a very  small 
quantity  of  the  colouring  principle ; and  some  indigo 
must  therefore  be  added  when  preparing  the  vat,  so 
as  to  indicate  the  precise  instant  when  the  mixture 
arrives  at  the  point  of  fermentation  requisite  for 
imparting  hydrogen  to  the  tinctorial  matter,  and  for 
rendering  it  soluble.  A large  quantity  of  lime  must 
also  be  employed,  since  the  woad  contains  no 
ammonia  resulting  from  previous  decomposition. 
When  the  vat  is  in  a suitable  state  of  fermentation, 
a rusty  colour  becomes  manifest,  in  addition  to  the 
signs  already  described  in  speaking  of  the  pastel  vat ; 
besides  the  ammoniacal  odour,  the  bath  always  re- 
tains the  peculiar  smell  of  the  woad.  The  pounded 


indigo  is  now  added,  and  the  operator  proceeds  in 
the  manner  already  detailed  to  reduce  it  to  a state 
of  solution  fit  for  dyeing. 

The  vats  prepared  by  means  of  pastel  have  greater 
durability  than  those  made  with  woad ; but  it  is 
thought  that  the  colours  given  by  the  latter  are  more 
brilliant  than  those  obtained  from  the  former. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  pastel  and  woad 
vats  are  becoming  more  and  more  superseded  by  the 
vats  to  be  described  below. 

The  so-called  Indian  vat  was  till  lately  set  as 
follows : — Add  8 lbs.  of  finely-ground  indigo  to  a 
bath  of  water  containing  bran,  3^  lbs.,  the  same 
weight  of  madder,  and  12  lbs.  of  potash.  Keep  the 
mixture  at  200°  Fahr.  for  some  hours,  and  then  cool 
down  to  100'’  Fahr.,  when  fermentation  sets  in.  In 
about  forty-eight  hours  the  indigo  becomes  soluble, 
having  been  reduced  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
saccharine  matter,  &c.,  in  the  madder.  The  colour 
of  the  vat  is  of  a greenish-yellow,  more  or  less 
covered  with  a coppery  scum. 

The  use  of  madder  has  now  been  abandoned  on 
account  of  its  expense.  The  present  method  is  to 
add  to  water  at  200°  Fahr.  20  pails  of  bran,  26  lbs. 
of  soda  crystals,  5 lbs.  slaked  lime,  and  12  lbs.  indigo. 
The  temperature  is  kept  up  for  five  hours,  and  is 
then  allowed  to  fall  to  100°  Fahr.,  when  fermenta- 
tion and  solution  occur  as  before.  These  vats  are 
generally  of  a conical  shape,  and  are  so  fixed  that  a 
small  fire  can  be  maintained  around  them,  or  else 
the  temperature  is  maintained  by  means  of  a steam 
jacket.  The  Indian  vat  requires  renewing  more 
frequently  than  the  woad  and  pastel  vats,  from  the 
indigo  being  more  difficult  to  dissolve  after  a certain 
lapse  of  time.  They  should  be  maintained  at  a 
moderate  temperature  whilst  working.  They  are  more 
easily  managed  than  the  woad  and  pastel  vats,  the 
fermentation  being  much  more  under  control  and 
less  liable  to  change  its  character. 

Potash  Vat. — This  species  of  vat  is  extensively  em- 
ployed at  Elbeuf  for  the  dyeing  of  wool  in  the  flock. 
It  presents  in  all  respects  a perfect  analogy  with  the 
Indian  vat ; in  fact,  the  action  of  the  tartar-lye  in  the 
latter  preparation  depends  entirely  on  the  carbonate 
of  potash  which  it  contains.  The  ingredients  used 
in  the  preparation  of  the  potash  vat  are  bran,  madder, 
and  the  potassium  carbonate  of  commerce. 

Deep  shades  are  obtained  in  this  species  of  vat 
with  greater  celerity  than  in  all  others,  a fact  which 
undoubtedly  depends  on  the  greater  power  which 
potash  has  of  dissolving  indigo  than  is  possessed  by 
lime.  Experience  proves  that  the  potash  vat  has  the 
advantage  in  point  of  celerity  of  nearly  a third  ; but 
this  is  balanced  by  the  inconvenience  resulting  from 
the  darker  shade,  which  must  be  attributed  to  the 
large  quantity  of  colouring  matter  of  the  madder 
dissolved  by  the  alkaline  lye  becoming  fixed  on  the 
stuff  with  the  indigo. 

To  obtain  this  vat  in  its  most  favourable  state,  the 
indigo  should  be  made  to  undergo  a commencement 
of  hydrogenation  before  turning  it  into  the  mixture. 
For  this  purpose  a bath  analogous  to  that  in  the  vat 
is  prepared  in  a small  copper,  to  which  the  pounded 
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indigo  is  added.  Tliis  bath  is  maintained  for  twenty- 
four  hours  at  a moderate  heat,  taking  care  to  stir  it 
from  time  to  time.  The  indigo  assumes  a yellowish 
colour,  dissolves,  and  m this  state  is  turned  into  the 
vat.  IMany  delays  and  losses  are  thus  avoided  in  its 
preparation  ; and,  indeed,  it  would  be  desirable  if  a 
similar  plan  were  adopted  with  all  these  compounds. 

German  Vat. — ^This  vat  is  of  nearly  similar  dimen- 
sions to  that  used  for  woad,  being  three  times  the 
size  of  the  potash  vat.  Its  diameter  is  about  6^ 
feet,  and  its  depth  8^  feet.  Having  filled  the  copper 
with  water,  it  is  to  be  heated  to  200°  Fahr. : 20  pail- 
fuls bran,  22  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  soda,  11  lbs.  of 
indigo,  and  lbs.  of  lime,  thoroughly  slaked  in 
powder,  are  then  added.  The  mixture  is  well  stirred, 
and  left  for  two  hours.  The  workman  should  con- 
tinually watch  the  progress  of  the  fermentation, 
moderating  it  more  or  less  by  means  of  lime  or  car- 
bonate of  soda,  so  as  to  get  the  vat  in  a working 
state  at  the  end  of  twelve,  fifteen,  or,  at  the  most, 
eighteen  hours.  The  odour  is  the  only  test  by  which 
the  workman  is  enabled  to  judge  of  the  good  state 
of  the  vat.  lie  must  therefore  possess  considerable 
tact  and  experience. 

In  the  process  of  dipping,  84,  106,  or  even  130 
lbs.  of  wool  are  introduced  in  a net  bag,  similar  to 
that  used  in  the  woad  vat,  taking  care  that  the  bag 
is  not  allowed  to  rest  against  the  sides  of  the  copper. 
AVhen  the  wool  has  sufficiently  imbibed  the  colour 
the  bag  containing  it  is  removed,  and  allowed  to 
drain  for  a short  time  over  the  vessel.  In  this  way 
two  or  three  qxiantities  are  operated  upon  in  suc- 
cession. The  vat  is  then  left  for  two  hours.  The 
workman  must  be  careful  to  replace  the  indigo 
absorbed  by  the  wool,  as  also  to  add  fresh  quantities 
of  bran,  lime,  and  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  so 
as  to  keep  the  fermentation  at  a suitable  point. 

The  German  vat  affords  a remarkable  saving  as 
compared  with  the  potash  vat,  but  it  requires  great 
care  and  is  more  difficult  to  manage.  It  also  econo- 
mizes labour;  one  man  is  amply  sufficient  for 
each  vat. 

Management  of  the  Fafs. — A good  condition  of  the 
vat  is  recognized  by  the  following  characters : — The 
tint  of  the  bath  is  of  a fine  golden  yellow,  and  its  sur- 
face is  covered  with  a bluish  froth  and  a copper- 
coloured  pellicle.  On  dipping  the  rake  into  the 
bath  there  escapes  bubbles  of  air,  which  should 
burst  very  slowly;  when  they  vanish  quickly  it 
becomes  an  indication  that  more  lime  must  be 
added.  The  paste  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  green 
at  the  moment  of  its  being  drawn  up,  should  become 
brown  in  the  air ; if  it  remain  green,  this  is  a further 
sign  that  more  lime  is  required.  Lastly,  the  vat 
should  exhale  the  odour  of  indigo.  The  operator 
usually  completes  the  assurance  of  the  vat  being  in 
a good  state  by  plunging  into  it,  after  two  hours’ 
respite,  a skein  of  wool,  which,  on  being  withdrawn 
after  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  shoidd  present  a 
green  colour,  but  change  directly  to  blue.  The 
materials  of  the  vat  are  then  once  more  mixed,  and 
two  hours  after  it  may  be  considered  ready  for 
dyeing. 
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The  heat  of  the  vat  should  never  be  allowed 
to  fall  below  130°  Fahr.  After  each  operation 
the  bath  must  be  well  stirred  and  fresh  lime 
added;  generally  speaking,  1 lb.  a day  will  suffice; 
the  indigo  is  re-established  about  every  second 
day.  When  once  this  vat  is  well  set,  if  the  opera- 
tor is  careful  to  examine  its  working,  from  two  to 
four  batches  a day  may  be  dyed  with  it. 

When  the  stuffs  have  acquired  the  desired  shade, 
they  are  first  to  be  washed  in  common  water,  and 
then  in  a very  weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
about  1 part  in  1000;  after  this  they  are  again 
rinsed  in  pure  water. 

When  exposed  to  the  influence  of  putrid  fermen- 
tation indigo  is  decomposed  and  loses  its  colour. 
If  rendered  soluble,  it  obeys  the  impulse  communi- 
cated to  the  nitrogenized  matters  with  which  it  is 
brought  into  contact,  although,  if  macerated  in  pure 
water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  it  is  itself  decom- 
posed with  great  difficulty. 

Pastel  and  woad  are  very  prone  to  the  putrid 
fermentation,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of 
nitrogenous  matters  which  are  contained  in  them ; 
they  require,  therefore,  considerable  care  in  their 
employment. 

When  a vat  is  set,  if  the  fermentation  be  allowed 
to  continue  unchecked,  after  the  appearance  of  the 
blue  froth  and  the  other  signs  already  indicated, 
the  liquor  will  acquire  a yellow  colour  similar  to  that 
of  beer ; the  froth  will  become  white ; it  will  give 
out  a stale  smell  and  lose  its  ammoniacal  odour ; 
after  a few  days  it  will  turn  whitish,  and  exhale  a 
smell  at  first  similar  to  that  of  putrid  animal  matter, 
then  it  will  acquire  the  smell  of  rotten  eggs,  and  set 
free  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  lime  in  the  pastel 
and  the  woad  vats,  and  the  tartar-lye  and  potash  in 
the  other  mixtures,  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  these  accidents. 

Besides  the  oxidized  compound  which  is  formed 
by  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  the  extractive 
matters,  there  is  a production  of  carbonic  acid  which 
saturates  the  alkaline  lye,  and  forms  a carbonate  of 
lime  in  the  pastel  vat.  This  is  found  attached  to 
the  sides  of  the  vat  in  such  quantity  that  the 
inside  of  these  vessels  becomes  encrusted  with  it  to 
a considerable  depth.  If  a piece  of  woollen  tissue 
be  plunged  into  a vat  which  has  been  recently 
stirred  it  will  acquire  a dark  colour,  and  will  be 
found  covered  with  brown  stains,  which  are  with 
difficulty  removed.  "When  the  woad  or  pastel  vat 
has  been  stirred  it  need  be  left  two  or  three  hours 
only  before  plunging  in  the  stuff,  at  least  during 
the  early  months  of  its  working,  inasmuch  as  the 
pastel,  being  but  slightly  divided  and  attenuated, 
is  readily  precipitated ; but  when,  by  reason  of  its 
extreme  division  in  consequence  of  repeated  opera- 
tions, it  is  thrown  down  with  less  facility,  the  dip- 
ping should  not  be  performed  oftencr  than  three 
times  in  the  day. 

The  Indian  vat  requires  less  time  than  the  others  ; 
it  may  be  used  an  hour  after  stirring  the  mixture. 
The  potash  being  soluble,  forms  no  precipitate ; 
while  the  fibre  of  the  madder  and  the  pellicles  of  the 
92 
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bran  become  deposited  with  great  facility.  One  can 
also  dip  with  these  vats  much  oftener  than  with  those 
made  by  pastel  or  woad. 

Cotton  Vat. — The  common  blue  vat  for  the  dyeing 
of  cotton  is  made  up  as  follows : — The  indigo  is  first 
ground  in  water  to  an  impalpable  paste,  of  the  con- 
sistence of  cream.  A quantity  of  this  paste  is  put 
into  a vessel  of  water,  and  a quantity  of  copperas 
and  slaked  lime  added,  the  latter  in  excess.  The 
whole  is  well  mixed  by  the  rake.  When  cotton  is 
dipped  into  this  solution,  the  fibres  become  filled  with 
white  indigo.  When  lifted  out  and  exposed  to  the 
ail’,  the  white  indigo  imbibes  oxygen,  and  becomes 
converted  into  blue  indigo  within  the  fibre,  and  con- 
stitutes the  dye — a beautiful  example  of  .chemistry 
applied  to  art. 

The  following  vat,  based  upon  a novel  principle, 
has  been  proposed  by  Messrs  Sciiutzenbep.gku  & De 
Lalande,  and  has  given  very  satisfactory  results 
upon  the  large  scale : — 

A cask,  capable  of  being  closed  at  top  so  as  to 
exclude  the  air,  is  filled  with  loosely  lying  feathered 
zinc,  upon  which  is  run  a solution  of  bisul2ihate  of 
soda  at  about  30°  Beaume  (=  spec.  grav.  1-26  to 
1’30).  Here  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  about  an  hour, 
and  it  is  better  to  agitate  occasionally  by  means  of 
suitable  machinery.  The  liquid  is  then  run  off  into 
milk  of  lime,  which  throws  down  all  the  zinc  that 
is  in  solution.  After  thoroughly  stirring,  the  whole 
is  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear  liquid  is  drawn  off 
for  use.  The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  during  all 
these  p>rocesses  to  avoid  any  needless  access  of  air. 
The  clear  liquid  thus  obtained  contains  hyposulphites 
of  soda  and  lime.  To  it  is  now  added  finely  ground 
indigo,  and  enough  milk  of  lime  to  dissolve  the  reduced 
indigo  and  form  a yellow  solution,  which  contains  no 
insoluble  matter  exce^Jt  what  was  present  as  inqjuri- 
ties  in  the  indigo.  1 lb.  of  indigo  may  thus  be 
dissolved  in  4 to  6 quarts  of  liquid. 

For  use  the  vat  is  filled  with  water,  the  solution 
of  indigo  is  added  in  quantity,  according  to  the 
shades  required,  and  the  dyeing  can  be  at  once 
begun.  Cotton  is,  as  usual,  dyed  in  the  cold,  and 
wool  and  silk  at  about  80°  to  90°  Fahr.  The  vat 
must  be  kept  slightly  alkaline  by  adding  from  time 
to  time  a little  milk  of  lime.  If  an  addition  of  lime  is 
needed,  the  vat  looks  black  instead  of  a greenish- 
yellow.  If  too  much  lime  is  present,  the  wool  will 
be  hard,  and  the  indigo  will  be  fixed  very  loosely 
upon  the  fibre.  This  evil  may  be  corrected  by  the 
cautious  addition  of  a little  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

(Some  practical  authorities  recommend  the  follow- 
ing modification  of  the  proportions  given  above : 
100  litres  of  bisulphite  of  soda  at  5°  B.,  poured  into 
an  air-tight  stirring  cask  along  with  7 lbs.  of  zinc 
powder,  and  agitated  for  twenty  minutes.  Of  the 
clear  liquor,  40  litres  are  taken  to  1 kilo,  ground 
indigo,  and  heated  to  60°  C. ; 1 or  2 litres  of  milk  of 
lime  are  added,  and  if  needful  a few  litres  more 
hydrosulphite  till  the  mixture  is  a fine  yellow. 

Leuchs,  of  Nuremberg,  enqfioys  as  reducing 
agtnits  in  the  indigo  vat,  pectose,  pectine,  and 
pcctic  acid,  which  may  be  had  in  the  greatest  quau- 
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tity  in  turnips.  He, heats  200  lbs.  soda-lye,  of  spec, 
grav.  1-35,  to  170°  Fahr.,  and  adds  2 lbs.  of  indigo 
ground  to  a j>ulp.  In  the  liquid  he  then  susiiends  a 
wire  basket  containing  from  30  to  40  lbs.  of  sliced 
turnips,  and  raises  to  a boil,  air  being  as  far  as 
possible  excluded.  The  cold  liquor  thus  obtained 
is  then  mixed  with  4 gallons  water,  and  is  ready  for 
use : 9 lbs.  turnips  reduce  1 lb.  indigo. 

The  vats  used  for  dyeing  cotton  cloth  are  similar 
to  those  used  for  woollen  and  silk ; but  as  no 
heat  is  required,  they  are  sunk  in  the  ground  to 
a depth  eonvenient  for  the  operators  to  work  at. 
This  size  of  vat  is  also  used  by  some  for  dyeing 
yarn,  but  more  generally  wine  pipes  or  other  large 
casks  are  employed  for  this  purpose.  Five  vats 
constitute  a set,  and  are  worked  together  and  kept 
of  the  same  strength.  The  yarn  being  wrought  in 
quantities  of  100  lbs.,  20  lbs.  are  passed  through 
each  vat.  These  vats  arc  made  uj)  as  follows : — 
Each  is  filled  about  three-fourths  with  cold  water, 
and  there  is  then  added  8 lbs.  indigo,  16  lb.  suljihate 
of  iron  (copjDeras),  and  24  lbs.  newly-slaked  lime. 
The  whole  is  well  stirred  with  the  rake  for  half  an 
hour,  and  this  is  repeated  every  hour  and  a half  for  the 
first  day.  The  time  to  stop  this  agitation  is  known 
by  the  solution  becoming  of  a rich  oak-yellow, 
having  large  blue  veins  running  through  it,  and 
a fine  indigo  froth  on  tlie  surface.  AVhen  these 
signs  are  all  favourable,  the  vat  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  several  hours  till  all  the  solid  matters  settle, 
when  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  reason  for  employing 
such  deep)  vessels  for  vats  is  to  allow  room  for  the 
collection  of  the  pji’ecipoitate  formed  by  the  sulpfiiate 
of  lime  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which,  were  they 
to  touch  the  goods,  would  deteriorate  the  colour. 
The  mode  of  dyeing  by  this  vat  consists  in  simply 
immersing  the  goods,  and  working  them  in  tlie 
liquor  for  fifteen  minutes,  taking  out  and  wringing 
or  prressing,  and  then  expjosing  to  the  air.  If  the 
tinge  is  not  sufficiently  deep  by  one  immersion 
or  dip,  this  opei'ation  is  repeated,  but  generally  in 
a different  vat,  ami  so  on  until  the  required  deprth 
is  obtained.  The  practice  is  to  begin  the  dye  in 
the  weakest  and  oldest  vats  and  finish  in  the  newest 
and  strongest,  which  gives  the  finest  bloom  as  a 
finish.  All  the  liquor  pressed  or  wrung  out  from 
the  goods  is  put  back  into  the  resp>ective  vats,  and 
when  the  operations  are  finished  the  vat  is  raked 
and  allowed  to  stand  till  next  day.  The  yarn  is 
well  washed  in  cold  water,  and  then  dried.  In  some 
cases  it  is  pjassed  through  a tub  of  water  acidulated 
with  vitriol  till  it  tastes  acid,  and  then  washed, 
which  adds  a little  brilliancy  to  the  colour  when 
the  shade  is  very  deep,  and  tends  to  remove  some 
of  the  iron  which  may  have  been  fixed  upron 
the  fibre. 

The  quantity  of  liquid  in  one  of  these  vats  may 
amount  to  100  gallons,  so  that,  by  keeping  the 
proportions  stated,  any  quantity  of  dyeing  solution 
may  be  made  upj.  Sometimes,  from  defects  in  the 
materials,  such  as  impurities  in  the  indigo,  lime,  or 
copperas,  or  from  other  causes,  the  exact  appear- 
ances stated  may  not  come  up  satisfactorily ; but 
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a very  little  practice  will  enable  the  operator  to 
vary  the  process,  or  add  the  proper  ingredient,  so 
as  to  produce  a good  vat.  This  is  a matter,  indeed, 
depending  more  on  experience  than  on  any  instruc- 
tions that  can  be  given.  If  the  indigo  is  of  inferior 
quality  a greater  quantity  will  have  to  be  used.  If 
the  sulphate  of  iron  is  new  and  watery,  not  only 
more  of  that  substance,  but  the  addition  of  lime 
will  be  necessary ; and  if  the  lime  is  not  newly 
slaked  it  may  not  be  found  very  effective,  as  lime 
that  has  stood  for  some  time  absorbs  carbonic  acid, 
and  is  thus  deteriorated  for  the  vat. 

Figs.  33,  34,  and  3.5  depict  a very  convenient 
apparatus  for  dyeing  cotton  with  indigo.  The  calico 
is  attached  by  hooks  to  the  frame  shown  in  eleva- 
tion in  Fig.  34  and  plan  in  Fig.  35.  This  frame  is 
attached  to  a rope,  as  in  Fig.  33,  and  by  means  of  a 
pulley  is,  wheu  loaded  with  cloth,  dipped  into  the 

Fig  33. 


indigo  beck.  After  eight  or  ten  minutes  immersion 
it  is  withdrawn,  and  the  cloth  exposed  to  the  air  for 
a few  minutes  to  blue  it,  and  then  again  plunged  in 
the  dye  beck.  It  is  finally  Avashed  with  much  water. 

Mineral  Dyes  and  Mordants. — Alum. — Alumina 
has  a strong  attraction  for  organic  colouring  matters, 
and  hence  is  used  for  fixing  them  upon  fabrics ; 
but  in  order  to  have  the  alumina  fixed  within 
the  fibres  of  the  stuff  to  be  dyed,  it  must  pre- 
viously be  obtained  in  solution,  and  this  can  only 
be  effected  by  converting  the  alumina  into  a salt; 
hence  the  dye  produced  may  be,  and  generally  is, 
not  the  pure  tinctorial  matter  adhering  to  the 
alumina,  but  in  the  state  in  Avhich  it  is  chiinged 
and  fixed  by  the  salt,  the  acid  element  of  which 
acts  an  important  part  in  altering  the  tint  of  the 
colour.  Thus,  pure  alumina  put  into  a decoction 
of  logwood  will  become  deeply  coloured,  but  the 
shade  of  the  hue  will  be  different  from  that  obtained 
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by  putting  into  a similar  decoction  a solution  of 
alum  or  acetate  of  alumina.  Even  the  tints  obtained 
by  these  last  two  mentioned  substances  Avill  differ 
from  each  other.  This  is  a circumstance  which  the 
dyer  must  ever  bear  in  view,  in  regulating  his 
tints  either  by  mordants  or  alterants ; and  it  is 
this  chemical  affinity  of  the 
colour  with  the  salt  of  the 
base  that  renders  it  so 
essential  to  good  results  that 
the  mordant,  whatever  it 
may  be,  should  be  perfectly 
pure.  Alum  containing  the 
slightest  trace  of  iron  is  un- 
suitable for  general  use  in 
a dye  house. 

Alum  is  prepared  for  the 
dye  house  by  simply  dis- 
solving it  in  water.  About 
1 lb.  of  alum  to  1 gallon  of 
water  makes  a good  solution. 

It  is  not  much  used  as  a 
mordant  for  cotton,  in  con- 
sequence, doubtless,  of  the 
strong  attraction  which  sul- 
phuric acid  has  for  alumina ; 
but  it  is  extensively  u.sed  in 
dyeing  both  silks  and  avooI- 
lens,  the  fibres  of  which  seem 
to  act  more  powerfully  in  re- 
taining and  fixing  the  base. 

Very  nice  shades  of  lavender  and  lilac  may  be 
dyed  by  making  a strong  decoction  of  logwood,  and 
adding  to  it  1 lb.  of  alum  to  1 lb.  of  logwood.  After 
standing  for  a day  the  cotton  is  Aviought  in  this 
solution  and  wrung  out.  Light  shades  are  dyed  by 
adding  some  of  this  liquor  to  hot  Avater,  AA'orking 
the  cotton  in  it  for  a time,  and  then  finishing.  This 
preparation  is  known  as  the  “alum  plum  tub,”  or 
“ lavender  liquor.”  It  is  principally  used  for  light 
cotton  cloth. 

Alumina,  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  is  extensively 
used  as  a mordant  for  cotton  in  various  processes 
of  dyeing,  and  is  knoAvn  in  the  trade  as  “ red  liquor.” 
The  processes  for  its  preparation,  and  the  different 
results  obtained,  ha\'e  already  been  described  under 
Acetale  of  Alumina,  to  Avhich  the  special  attention 
of  the  dyer  is  called.  The  modes  of  using  it  Avill 
be  referred  to  under  the  particular  processes  in 
Avhich  its  use  is  required. 

Arsenic. — This  metal  and  its  oxides  have  been 
already  described.  Except  as  a test,  it  is  not  very 
extensi\'ely  employed  in  the  dye  house.  The  prin- 
cijial  use  to  Avhich  it  Avas  formerly  applied  Avas  for 
dyeing  Avhat  are  technic<ally  called  “arsenic  sages,” 
tlie  colouring  principle  of  Avhich  is  Scheele’s  green, 
dyed  by  Avorking  the  cotton  through  an  arseuite 
of  sodium  or  potassium,  and  sulphate  of  copper. 

(’hromium  (atomic  Aveight,  d'2-2;  symbol,  Cr.) — 
'I’ll  is  metal  Avas  first  discovered  by  Vauquelin  in 
1797.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  compounds 
being  all  of  a brilliant  colour,  but  as  a metal  it 
resembles  cast  iron  in  appearance.  Hitherto,  how- 
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ever,  it  has  only  been  obtained  in  the  state  of  a 
powder.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fuse,  and  is  not 
subject  to  oxidation  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It 
resists  the  direct  action  of  common  acids — sulphuric, 
hydrochloric,  and  nitric.  It  is  found  native  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  combination  with  lead  and 
iron.  The  latter  combination,  termed  chrome  iron 
ore,  is  its  principal  source,  and  is  found  in  America, 
in  different  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in 
Scotland.  The  general  composition  of  the  ore  is 
one  portion  of  oxide  of  iron  and  one  of  chromium 
sesquioxide,  or  chromic  oxide,  Cr.,Qjj. 

It  is  capable  of  combining  with  two  portions  of 
oxygen,  forming — 


Sesquioxide, 00,03 

Clii'omium  trioxide, Or03. 


The  latter  oxide  in  combination  with  water  forms 
chromic  acid,  HCrO^.  The  sesquioxide  is  a beautiful 
green-coloured  compound,  and  is  generally  obtained 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  acid  by  processes 
about  to  be  described. 

The  acid  is  a brilliant  scarlet-red  coloured  com- 
pound, and  is  prepared  directly  from  the  chrome  ore 
by  crushing  the  ore  very  fine,  mixing  it  with  a 
quantity  of  dried  nitrate  and  carbonate  of  potas- 
sium, and  then  subjecting  the  whole  to  a strong 
heat  in  a reverberatory  furnace.  In  this  case  the 
nitrate  of  potassium  is  decomposed,  supplying 
oxygen  to  the  chromic  oxide,  which  is  thus  con- 
verted into  chromium  trioxide ; and  this  combines 
with  the  alkali,  forming  chromate  of  potash,  which 
is  afterwards  dissolved  out  by  water.  This  chro- 
mate is  then  converted  into  the  bichromate  by  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid,  which  takes  tqo  half  of  the 
potassium.  The  bichromate  is  next  crystallized  from 
its  solution,  and  constitutes  the  beautiful  red- 
coloured  salt  so  extensively  used  in  dyeing,  and 
known  in  the  trade  as  “ chrome.’’ 

The  modes  of  pi’eparing  these  salts,  with  the 
later  improvements  introduced,  will  appear  under 
the  article  Potassium  and  its  Salts.  Reference  will 
here  be  made  only  to  the  uses  and  applications  of 
the  bichromate  in  dyeing.  The  introduction  of  this 
salt  into  the  dye  house  effected  a complete  revolu- 
tion in  certain  departments  of  the  art,  and  it  still 
continues  to  make  inroads  upon  old  processes  by 
new  and  more  extensive  applications.  Its  first  use 
was  the  production  of  yellow  with  the  salts  of  lead. 
By  passing  the  goods  through  a solution  of  acetate 
or  nitrate  of  lead,  and  then  from  that  through  a 
bath  of  bichromate  of  potash,  a beautiful  yellow  is 
obtained,  but  some  free  nitric  acid  is  accumulated 
in  the  chrome  solution.  The  same  kind  of  reaction 
takes  place  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  this  not  only 
induces  a strong  tendency  to  change  the  shade  of 
colour,  but  is  hurtful  to  the  fibre,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  process  is  not  economical.  These  cir- 
cumstances produced  a variety  of  improvements, 
which  consisted  in  first  converting  the  lead  salt 
into  a subsalt,  where  two  proportions  of  lead  were 
in  combination  Yvith  one  of  acid,  which  met  one  of 
the  difficulties. 


In  the  dyeing  of  green,  where  the  cotton  was  first 
dyed  by  the  blue  vat,  as  already  described,  and  then 
dyed  yellow,  the  free  acid  had  a very  prejudicial 
effect  upon  the  indigo ; hence  it  was  one  of  the 
most  difficult  dyes  to  produce  of  an  equal  tint.  The 
subsalt  of  lead  did  away  \Gth  this  difficulty  to  a 
certain  extent ; but  the  solution  of  lead  iqion  the 
fibre,  mixing  with  the  chrome,  caused  a great  pre- 
cipitation of  chromate  of  lead,  producing  a rusty 
colour  and  a loss  of  material ; and  consequently 
different  solutions  of  lead  were  used,  and  also 
different  matters  put  mto  the  solution  of  chrome, 
which,  after  these  remarks,  the  reader  will  be  able 
to  appreciate  by  the  processes  appended  to  this 
article  for  dyeing  yellows,  &c. 

Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  the  chrome 
yellow  dye,  the  dyeing  of  orange  by  the  same  salts 
came  into  practice,  and  was  effected  as  follows  : — A 
strong  deep  yellow  was  dyed  upon  the  cotton ; 
after  which  it  was  passed  through  lime-water  brought 
nearly  to  the  boiling  point.  This  jiroduced  chromate 
of  lime  and  subchromate  of  lead,  which  latter  pos- 
sesses a rich  orange  hue. 

The  different  improvements  effected  in  the  dyeing 
of  yellow  have  been  adopted  for  orange.  The 
object  aimed  at,  with  a view  to  the  effective  dyeing 
of  this  colour,  is  to  obtain  a large  quantity  of 
chromate  of  lead  fixed  upon  the  goods,  so  as  after- 
wards to  produce  a rich  orange.  The  formation  of 
subsalts  of  lead,  by  boiling  the  acetate  of  lead  wdth 
litharge,  has  consequently  been  largely  practised 
for  the  dyeing  of  this  colour. 

Bichromate  of  potash  is  also  extensively  used, 
along  with  catechu,  for  dyeing  browns,  fawns 
drabs,  and  a great  variety  of  other  shades  upon 
cotton.  It  has  of  late  been  much  employed  in 
dyeing  woollens  several  shades  of  browns,  blacks, 
drabs,  and  slates.  With  this  fabric  it  acts  the  part 
of  a mordant,  probably  by  the  chromic  acid  being 
reduced  to  the  state  of  chromic  oxide  (Cr,,Og). 

Some  dyers  reduce  the  chromic  acid  into  the  state 
of  chromic  oxide  previous  to  using.  'Ihe  following 
method  has  been  recommended  for  effecting  this 
reduction  : — Dissolve  9 lbs.  of  bichromate  of  potash 
in  5 gallons  of  boiling  water;  then  put  10  lbs.  of 
arsenious  acid  into  a boiler  containing  about  25 
gallons  of  water ; boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
allow  the  liquor  to  settle  ; decant  the  clear  portion 
into  a large  vessel  w'hile  the  liquor  is  still  hot,  and 
then  add  to  this  clear  solution  the  solution  of  bi- 
chromate of  potash,  stirring  all  the  time ; allow  the 
whole  to  stand  till  perfectly  cold.  It  is  now  put 
through  a filter,  upon  which  is  collected  the  sesqui- 
oxide of  chromium  as  a beautiful  green -coloured 
precipitate.  This  oxide  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  may  be  used  as  the  dyer  finds  it  con- 
venient, either  as  a mordant  or  otherwise.  The 
method  of  dissolving  it  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  to 
dilute  the  acid  with  waiter  until  it  no  longer  gives 
off  fumes ; it  is  then  heated,  and  when  hot  as  much 
of  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  added  as  the 
acid  will  dissolve ; the  whole  is  then  left  to  settle, 
and  the  clear  portion  is  decanted.  Any  free  acid 
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which  may  still  remain  is  neutralized  by  adding 
gradually  a solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  until  the 
chromic  oxide  begins  to  be  precipitated.  The  solu- 
tion thus  prepared  has  a dark-green  colour. 

This  oxide  is  not  mueh  used  for  cotton,  although 
some  beautiful  light  drabs  can  be  produced  by  a mix- 
ture of  this  solution  with  carbonated  alkalies ; and  a 
variety  of  shades,  varying  from  blue-blaek  to  grey, 
may  be  obtained  by  working  cotton  in  the  above- 
neutralized  solution  of  chromic  oxide  and  then  add- 
ing a decoction  of  logwood.  The  strength  of  the 
solution  and  log^vood  must  be  regulated  to  suit 
the  depth  of  colour  and  the  particular  tint  required. 
The  appended  receipts  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
use  and  vidue  of  chrome  as  a dyeing  agent,  pre- 
mising that  the  quantities  given  are  for  dyeing  10 
lbs.  weight  of  cotton.  Of  course  the  operator  may 
either  enlarge  or  reduce  the  proportions,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  goods  to  be  dyed : — 

Licjlit  Straw. — To  a tub  of  cold  water  add  4 ozs. 
of  acetate  of  lead,  previously  dissolved;  work  the 
goods  through  this  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  wring 
out ; into  another  tub  of  water  add  2 ozs.  bi- 
chromate of  potash ; work  the  goods  through  this 
ten  minutes,  wring  out,  and  pass  again  through  the 
lead  solution  for  ten  minutes  ; wash,  and  dry. 

Lemon  Colour. — Into  a tub  of  cold  water  put  1 lb. 
of  acetate  of  lead,  previously  dissolved ; work  the 
goods  in  this  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  wring  out ; 
into  another  tub  of  cold  water  put  G ozs.  bichro- 
mate of  potash  in  solution;  work  the  goods  for 
fifteen  minutes  through  this,  and  wring  out ; then 
jjut  back,  and  work  ten  minutes  in  the  lead  solution ; 
wring  out,  wash,  and  dry. 

Deep  Yellow. — To  a tub  of  cold  water  add  1 lb. 
acetate  of  lead  and  1 lb.  nitrate  of  lead  in  solution ; 
work  the  goods  in  this  for  half  an  hour,  and  wring 
out ; then  in  a tub  of  warm  water  add  12  ozs. 
“chrome,”  and  work  the  goods  from  the  lead 
through  this  for  fifteen  minutes ; expose  to  the  air 
for  half  an  hour,  then  pass  again  through  the  lead 
and  chrome,  working  the  same  time  in  each  as 
before,  and  allow  an  hour’s  exposure  out  of  the 
chrome  the  second  time ; then  pass  through  the 
lead ; wring  out,  wash,  and  dry.  If  not  deep  enough, 
a third  dip  may  be  given,  observing  the  same  rules. 

Deep  Amber  Yellow. — Put  into  a tub  of  water  1 
lb.  acetate  of  lead,  and  to  this  add  gradually  caustic 
potash  or  soda  until  the  precipifiitc  formed  be  re- 
dissolved, taking  care  not  to  add  more  alkali  than 
is  required  for  this  solution.  The  goods  are  then 
wrought  through  this  for  half  an  hour ; wring  out, 
and  then  add  8 ozs.  chrome  in  another  tub  of  water, 
and  work  the  goods  in  this  for  fifteen  minutes; 
wring  out,  wash  and  dry.  2 or  3 ozs.  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  may  be  added  to  the  chroixie  solution  with  good 
effect.  If  a red  deep  amber  be  reepured,  add  to  the 
chrome  solution  half  a pint  of  muriatic  acid. 

Chrome  Green. — Dye  a blue  by  the  vat  already 
described ; then,  on  the  top  of  the  blue,  dye  a 
yellow,  by  the  last  receipt.  Of  course  the  depth  of 
blue  anil  yellow  will  regulate  the  tint  of  green,  so 
that  the  proportions  named  for  the  yellow  may  be 


smaller,  and  the  dips  or  immersions  repeated  more 
or  less  frequently,  as  required.  The  prmcipal 
difficulty  is  when  a particular  depth  or  shade  of 
green  is  wanted,  to  ascertain  the  exact  shade  of  blue 
to  be  given,  as  blue  cannot  be  added  upon  the 
yellow,  niis  is  a matter,  indeed,  which  can  only 
be  learned  by  practice  ; but  a very  short  experience 
will  suffice. 

A few  receipts  are  annexed  for  dyeing  with  bi- 
chromate of  potash  upon  woollens,  the  quantities 
stated  being  for  5 lbs.  of  woollen,  either  in  thread, 
cloth,  or  wool.  It  ought  to  be  premised  that  the 
woollen  must  always  be  well  cleaned  before  dyeing, 
and  that  the  dyeing  must  always  be  performed  at  a 
boiling  heat: — 

Black. — Work  for  an  hour  in  a bath  with  8 ozs. 
bichromate  of  potash,  6 ozs.  alum,  4 ozs.  fustic ; 
lift,  and  expose  to  the  air  for  a short  time ; wash 
well,  and  then  work  for  an  hour  in  another  bath 
with  4 lbs.  logwood,  4 ozs.  barwood,  4 ozs.  fustic ; 
lift,  and  add  4 ozs.  copperas  in  solution ; work  half 
an  hour  in  this,  and  then  wash  and  dry. 

Blue-Black  is  first  dyed  blue  by  vat,  or  by  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  or  yellow  prUsdate.,  as  will  be 
afterwards  described,  and  then  proceeded  with  as  di- 
rected in  the  above  receipt,  only  using  less  materials. 

Fast  Lavender. — The  following  dye  for  wool  is  highly 
recommended: — For  150  lbs.  wool,  take  3j  lbs.  bi- 
chromate of  potash  and  dissolve  in  sufficient  water, 
in  which  boil  the  wool  for  an  hour.  In  another  pan 
put  8 lbs.  logwood  and  4 lbs.  cudbear  loose,  and 
boil  them  for  a few  minutes ; then  enter  the  wool, 
and  boil  for  an  hour.  Finish  by  adding  1 quart 
oxalate  of  tin  to  2 gallons  water,  and  add  this  by 
degrees,  stirring  all  the  time. 

Brown. — Work  for  half  an  hour  in  8 ozs.  of  chrome ; 
lift,  and  expose  tUl  cold ; then  into  a new  bath  work 
an  hour  in  2 lbs.  fustic,  4 ozs.  madder,  3 ozs.  cud- 
bear, 4 ozs.  tartar,  2 ozs.  logwood  ; lift  out,  and  dry ; 
or  it  may  be  washed  before  drying. 

Fdch  Yelloiu  Brown. — Work  for  an  hour  in  the 
following  bath : — 2 ozs.  bichromate  of  potash,  2 ozs. 
argol,  2 ozs.  alum  ; wash  from  this  bath  ; then  work 
for  about  forty  minutes  in  another  bath  made  up 
with  2 lbs.  fustic,  1 lb.  madder,  8 ozs.  peachwood, 
4 ozs.  logwood ; wash  out  of  this,  and  dry.  This 
gives  a very  beautiful  brown  ; and  a great  variety  of 
tints  and  shades  may  be  made  by  varying  the  quan- 
tities of  the  last  bath  with  the  same  preparation  as 
the  first  bath. 

llicli  Yelloic. — Work  for  half  an  hour  in  a bath 
with  3 ozs.  chrome,  2 ozs.  alum  ; lift,  and  expose  tOl 
well  cooled  and  drained;  then  work  for  another 
half  hour,  without  previous  washing,  in  another  bath 
with  5 lbs.  fustic ; wash  out,  and  dry. 

Bottle  Green. — Work  for  an  hour  in  a bath  with  2 
ozs.  chrome  and  4 ozs.  alum  ; lift  out,  and  expose  to 
the  air  for  some  time  till  the  goods  are  cold  ; then 
work  for  an  hour  in  a second  bath  with  3 lbs.  fustic, 
1 ^ lb.  logwood ; wash  out,  and  dry. 

Invisible  Green. — Work  for  an  hour  in  a bath  with 
3 ozs.  chrome,  4 ozs.  alum  ; lift,  and  e.xpose  to  the 
air  for  some  time ; then  work  for  an  hour  in  a second 
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batli  with  2 lbs.  fustic,  3^  lbs.  logwood ; wash  out, 
and  dry. 

By  comparing  these  two  last  receipts  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  different  shades  are  produced  by  vary- 
ing the  proportions  of  the  same  stuffs. 

Olive. — Work  for  an  hour  in  a bath  with  4 ozs. 
chrome,  2 ozs.  alum  ; lift,  and  expose  for  some  time 
to  the  air ; then  work  for  an  hour  in  a bath  with 
3 lbs.  fustic,  1 j lb.  camwood,  1 lb.  logwood ; lift 
out,  and  diy. 

Purple.— Work  the  goods  half  an  hour  in  a bath 
with  1 oz.  chrome,  1 oz.  alum ; lift  out,  and  wash  in 
cold  water ; and  then  work  half  an  hour  in  a bath 
with  2 lbs.  logwood,  1 lb.  peachwood ; lift,  and  add 
1 oz.  of  alum  in  solution ; work  in  this  for  twenty 
minutes  ; wash,  and  dry. 

If  a light  and  redder  shade  be  required,  use  less 
logwood  and  more  peachwood  ; and  if  a darker 
shade,  more  of  each. 

liic/i  Green  Drab. — To  the  dye  bath  add  1 oz. 
bichromate  of  potash,  half  an  oz.  alum,  half  an  oz. 
tartar,  and  work  the  goods  in  this  half  an  hour ; 
lift  out,  and  wash  through  cold  water.  IMake  up  a 
new  bath  of  water,  and  add  4 ozs.  logwmod,  2 ozs. 
fustic,  1 oz.  barwood,  or  half  an  oz.  peachwood  ; work 
the  goods  again  through  this  second  bath  half  an 
hour  ; wash,  and  dry. 

Shades  of  this  can  also  be  varied  by  using  different 
proportions  of  stuffs. 

Rich  Drab. — Dissolve  half  an  oz.  of  bichromate,  and 
add  the  required  quantity  of  water ; work  in  this 
for  half  an  hour  ; lift  the  goods,  and  add  half  an  oz. 
of  logwood ; work  again  for  half  an  hour ; lift  out, 
Avash,  and  dry. 

Different  shades  of  this  drab  may  be  made  by 
varying  the  quantities  of  the  dyestuffs. 

These  receipts  might  be  greatly  multiplied;  but 
those  which  have  been  given  will  serve  as  a guide 
for  practice,  and  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  ex- 
tensive use  to  which  bichromate  of  potash  has  been 
applied  in  dyeing.  These  directions  are  also  so 
simple  and  easy,  that  even  an  amateur  may  put  them 
in  practice  without  risk  of  failure.  The  quantity  of 
water  to  be  used  is  immaterial ; this  will  be  regu- 
lated according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
number  of  goods  to  be  dyed;  but  there  should 
always  be  enough  of  water  to  cover  the  goods  with- 
out the  necessity  of  pressing  them  down.  Rules  for 
making  up  decoctions  and  other  manipulations  wUl 
be  given  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

A great  variety  of  effects  are  produced  by  the  use 
of  the  neutral  or  yellow  chromate  of  potash,  of  the 
acetate  of  chrome,  and  of  chrome  alum.  The 
acetate  of  uranium  also  produces  pleasing  grey 
shades  with  extracts  of  madder,  commercial  and 
artificial  ultramarine. 

Copper  Salts. — These  are  not  very  extensively 
used  in  dyeing.  They  have  a peculiar  influence  in 
many  opei’ations,  from  their  property  of  yielding 
oxygen,  and  thus,  for  many  purposes,  they  act  a very 
important  part,  well  known  to  practical  men,  but 
not  yet  easily  defined  on  scientific  principles.  They 
are  very  little  used  in  the  dyeing  of  cotton  goods. 
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Sulphate  of  copper  is  used  among  catechu  for 
destroying  the  gummy  principle  in  that  drug ; it  is 
also  employed  with  copperas  for  certain  tints  and 
shades  of  black  and  brown  upon  cottons  and  woollens. 

Iron  Salts. — Copperas.  An  important  application 
of  sulphate  of  iron  has  been  already  referred  to 
when  treating  of  the  common  blue  vat.  The 
quality  of  copperas  used  for  this  purpose  is  a highly 
important  consideration.  There  is  a Avatery-looking 
pea-green  coloured  crystal  very  common  in  the 
Scotch  market,  and  which  is  not  a good  copperas  for 
the  blue  vat.  When  tested,  it  invariably  exhibits  a 
deficiency  of  iron,  and  a higher  proportion  of  acid 
than  theory  allows ; and  when  such  copperas  is  used 
for  a vat,  a greater  quantity  of  it  is  required,  and 
also  more  lime.  The  precipitate  in  the  vat  takes  a 
much  longer  time  to  subside,  producing  what  is 
technically  termed  “swimming,”  which  affects  the 
dye,  and  is  an  annoying  circumstance  to  the  dyer. 
The  copperas  best  suited  for  the  blue  vat  should 
have  a dark  rusty-green  colour,  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  it  contains  no  impurities,  such  as  copper, 
zinc,  or  alumina,  as  the  presence  of  these  matters 
neutralizes  the  effects  of  iron  in  reducing  the 
indigo. 

The  dyer  shoirld  be  acquainted  with  the  means 
of  testing  the  quality  and  value  of  his  ingredients. 
The  following  are  a few  simple  rules  for  cop- 
peras : — Dissolve  100  grains  of  the  crystals  in  4 
ozs.  of  distilled  water  in  a glass  or  china  vessel,  add 
to  the  solution  one  quarter  oz.  of  nitric  acid,  and  bring 
the  whole  to  ebullition ; this  converts  the  iron  to 
the  state  of  sesquioxide.  Divide  the  solution  into 
four  equal  parts.  To  one  part  add  an  excess  of 
caustic  potash,  and  boil  for  ten  minutes ; pass  the 
whole  through  a filter,  and  fill  the  filter  several 
times  with  water  to  Avash  the  precipitate,  Avhich 
may  afterAvards  be  thrown  away.  To  the  clear 
solution  add  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  until 
it  reddens  blue  litmus  paper;  then  add  ammonia 
tin  the  solution  smells  of  that  liquid,  and  allow  it 
to  stand  over  for  half  an  hour.  If  a Avliite  precipi- 
tate appears,  either  immediately  or  after  standing, 
then  alumina  is  present,  and  the  copperas  should 
not  be  employed  for  the  blue  vat. 

To  another  part  of  the  original  solution  add  am- 
monia in  excess,  and  filter,  washing  the  precipitate 
as  before ; but  this  precipitate  is  not  to  be  thrown 
away.  If  copper  be  present  the  solution  Avill  have  a 
bluish  tint,  and  the  copperas  should  not  be  used  for 
the  vat;  if  no  blue  tint  shows  itself,  and  no  alumina, 
dry  the  filter  with  the  precipitate,  and  then  burn  the 
Avhole  at  a red  heat  for  ten  minutes,  or  until  the  filter 
is  all  consumed ; sesquioxide  of  iron  remains,  and 
this  naist  be  carefully  weighed ; then,  as  eighty  of 
this  is  equal  to  seventy-two  protoxide  of  iron  (ferrous 
oxide),  so  will  the  Aveight  of  the  residue  obtained  be 
equal  to  the  protoxide  originally  in  the  copperas ; 
and  the  quantity  of  the  solution  being  a fourth  of 
the  100  grains,  the  result  is  multiphed  by  four  for 
the  percentage. 

The  following  is  the  theoretical  composition  of 
copperas : — 
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Ferrous  oxide, 25'9 

stance  that  it  reduces  the  ferric  oxide  of  iron  in  the 

Sulphuric  acid, 28'8 

Water, 45'3 

mordant,  forming  a colourless  and  soluble  gallate  of 
protoxide  of  iron.  3.  That  gallic  acid  has  the  pro- 

100-0 

perty  of  dissolving  iron,  and  thus  lays  claim  to  the 
character  of  a true  acid,  whilst  tannin,  not  having 

So  that,  if  the  quantity  of  ferrous  oxide  be  less  than 

this  action,  appears  to  be  in  reality  a neutral  sub- 

2C  per  cent,  the  eopperas  is  inferior ; it  ought  to  be 

stance.  These  observations,  some  of  which  had 

nearer  to  27  for  good  old  copperas. 

been  previously  pointed  out  by  Napier,  must  be  of 

To  the  third  portion  of  the  original  solution  add  a 

considerable  importance  to  the  dyer,  and  they  agree 

solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  so  long  as  there  is 

with  experience. 

any  precipitate  formed,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for 

Copperas  is  also  used  as  a mordant  for  dyeing 

half  an  hour ; then  filter,  and  wash  the  filter  till  a 

blue  by  ferricyanide  of  potassium.  Thus,  10  lbs.  of 

little  of  the  water  passing  through,  caught  in  a clean 

cotton  may  be  dyed  a good  rich  blue  by  working  it 

gliiss,  gives  no  precipitate  with  sulphuric  acid;  when 

for  fifteen  minutes  in  a solution  of  4 lbs.  of  copperas, 

thus  washed  the  filter  with  its  contents  is  dried,  and 

wringing  from  this,  and  then  working  through  a 

then  burned  in  the  same  way  as  the  iron  precipitate; 

solution  of  4 ozs.  of  the  ferricyanide ; finally,  wash- 

the  remainder  is  weighed,  and  calculated  by  this 

ing  in  cold  water  containing  an  ounce  of  alum  in 

equation  : — As  116  sulphate  of  barium  is  equal  to  40 

solution. 

sulphuric  acid,  so  is  the  weight  obtained  to  the  sul- 

Copperas  is  also  used  as  a dye  by  the  oxidation  of 

phuric  acid  present  in  the  copperas ; the  result  mul- 

the  iron  within  the  fibre,  thus: — 

tiplied  by  4 gives  the  percentage,  which  should  not 

Iron  Buff  or  Nankeen. — Take  2 lbs.  of  sulphate  of 

exceed  29  per  cent.,  as  given  above.  If,  as  is  often 

iron  and  dissolve  them  in  warm  water,  and  then  add 

the  case,  the  result  be  30  per  cent.,  there  is  some- 

the  requisite  quantity  of  water  for  working  the  goods; 

thing  wrong. 

work  in  this  for  twenty  minutes,  and  wring  out,  and 

Copperas  is  extensively  used  in  the  dye  house  for 

put  them  immediately  into  a sejparate  vessel  filled 

a variety  of  purposes,  from  the  property  it  possesses 

with  lime  water,  and  work  in  this  for  fifteen  minutes ; 

of  forming  black  compounds  with  vegetable  astringent 

wring  out,  and  expose  to  the  air  for  half  an  hour, 

substances,  such  as  gallic  acid  and  tannin  ; and,  as 

when  the  goods  will  assume  a buff  colour.  If  the 

already  stated,  many  of  the  vegefcible  dyes  contain 

colorir  is  not  sufficiently  deep,  this  operation  may  be 

astringent  matters.  Iron  is  consequently  of  universal 

repeated,  working  through  the  same  copperas  solu- 

use,  both  as  a mordant  or  base,  and  as  an  alterant. 

tion,  but  using  fresh  lime  water  each  time.  The 

and  from  its  sombre  effect  when  used  as  an  alterant 

goods  are  then  washed  through  clean  warm  water. 

it  has  got  the  significant  epithet  of  “ saddening.” 

and  dried. 

In  this  salt,  as  with  alumina,  although  the  oxide 

Chloride  of  Iron  is  another  salt  seen  in  the  dye 

of  iron  has  a powerful  attraction  for  the  vegetable 

house,  and  is  prepared  for  use  thus : — To  4 parts  of 

matters,  still  the  acid  which  is  in  union  with  the 

hydrochloric  acid  add  2 parts  of  water,  and  apply  a 

oxide  exercises  a strong  resistance.  Thus,  copperas 

gentle  heat,  then  add  iron  in  pieces  or  filings,  so  long 

having  an  excess  of  acid  will  not  give  so  deep  a dye 

as  it  continues  to  be  dissolved ; then  pour  off  the 

upon  cotton  with  the  same  quantity  of  sumach  as 

clear  liquid  into  a basin,  and  evaporate,  when  green- 

dry  neutral  copperas,  nor  will  either  give  so  deep  a 

ish-coloured  crystals  of  chloride  will  be  obtained ; 

tint  as  the  same  quantity  of  ferrous  o.xide  if  held  in 

but  this  salt  ci-ystallizes  with  difficulty,  and  deli- 

solution  by  acetic  acid.  Hence  acetate  of  iron  is  a 

quesces  in  the  air,  and  should  not  be  exposed. 

more  powerful  mordant  than  copperas.  IMoreover, 

Instead  of  evaporating  and  crystallizing,  the  solution 

the  reaction  of  acetic  acid  upon  the  other  colouring 

may  be  put  into  a bottle  and  reserved  for  use. 

matters  that  are  often  present  in  the  vegetable  dyes 

This  salt  is  used  for  dyeing  silks  and  woollens  of 

renders  that  salt  of  iron  much  more  useful  than 

a deep  blue,  and  is  preferred  for  that  purpose  to 

copperas  for  many  purposes.  The  latter,  however,  is 

coj)peras. 

most  generally  used  in  the  dye  house.  It  is  much 

To  dye  5 lbs.  of  silk  a rich  deep  blue,  add  to  water 

cheaper,  and  can  be  applied  with  greater  facility. 

required  to  work  the  silk  2 pints  of  chloride  of  iron, 

Solutions  of  copperas  are  liable  to  become  slightly 

and  1 pint  “ double  muriate  ’’  or  chloride  of  tin  ; 

changed  by  attracting  oxygen,  and  the  metal  being 

work  in  this  half  an  hour ; lift,  and  work  in  a solu- 

converted  into  the  sesqui.  Iron  does  not  in  that 

tion  of  8 ozs.  ferrocyanide.  If  the  colour  be  now 

state  suit  well  for  dyeing  with  astringent  matters. 

the  required  depth,  wash  out  in  w-ater  in  which  2 

as  the  ferric  oxide  (Fe^Og)  reacts  upon  the  vege- 

ozs.  of  alum  have  been  dissolved ; but  if  not  suffi- 

table  dye,  and  causes  loss. 

ciently  deep,  put  it  again  through  the  iron  and 

Upon  this  reaction,  and  the  effect  of  iron  salts 

fen'icyanide  solutions,  and  then  w-ash  out.  The 

upon  tannin  and  gallic  acid  generally.  Cr.\CE  Cal- 

preparation  of  nitrate  of  iron,  so  as  to  suit  various 

VERT  made  some  interesting  investigations.  The 

purposes,  is  fully  described  further  on. 

conclusions  at  which  he  arrived  were  these:  — 1. 

Prussian  blues,  and  especially  the  variety  known  as 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tannic  acid  is  the  mat- 

royal  blues  upon  woollens,  are  dyed  upon  a different 

ter  in  tanning  substances  which  produces  black  with 

1 principle  from  that  followed  in  the  case  of  cotton. 

iron  mordants.  2.  That  the  reason  why  gallic  acid 

1 Alternately  working  the  goods  in  solutions  of  iron 

produces  no  black  dye  is  to  be  found  in  the  circum- 

! and  of  prussiate  of  potash  leads  to  no  satisfactory 
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results.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  work  the  wool 
in  a solution  of  prussiate  red  or  yellow,  to  which  an 
acid  mixture  has  been  added.  This  decomposes  the 
prussiate,  and  causes  Prussian  blue  to  be  deposited 
upon  the  fibre.  As  a specimen  of  this  method  we 
give  the  following  receipt,  suitable  for  producing  a 
fast  blue  upon  100  lbs.  of  wool  or  flannel: — Dissolve 
8 lbs.  red  prussiate,  2 lbs.  tartaric  acid,  2 lbs.  oxalic 
acid,  and  the  following  spirit  in  water  at  208°  Fahr., 
and  in  it  work  the  goods  well  for  ninety  minutes. 
Lift,  drain,  rinse,  and  dry. 

For  the  spirit  take  1 lb.  of  granulated  tin,  10  lbs. 
nitric  acid  at  36°  B.,  the  same  sveight  muriatic  acid 
at  22°  F.,  and  10  lbs.  sulphuric  acid  at  66°  B.,  pre- 
viously diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water. 

This  is  a German  process.  In  England  the  prus- 
siate is  generally  decomposed  by  means  of  a mixture 
known  as  “ royal  blue  spirits.”  In  case  of  yellow 
prussiate,  the  acid  mixture  used  may  be  sulphuric 
acid  at  90°  Tw.  1 gallon,  muriatic  acid  at  32°  Tw.  half 
a gallon,  and  double  aquafortis  at  64°  Tw.  1 quart. 
These  ingredients  should  be  put  together  in  the 
open  air,  and  no  large  stock  should  be  mixed  at 
once.  When  the  red  prussiate  is  intended  to  be 
used  the  nitric  acid  is  quite  needless. 

The  goods  are  finally  bloomed  by  the  addition 
of  some  “royal  blue  finishing  spirits,”  for  which 
puiqiose  an  oxalate  of  tin  (see  below)  is  employed. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  both  for  silks  and 
woollens,  the  Prussian  blues  of  every  shade  are 
being  more  and  more  superseded  by  aniline  blues, 
and  that  they  will  soon  have  a merely  historical 
interest. 

For  Sky  Bine. — The  cotton  should  be  previously 
bleached,  then  to  a tub  of  cold  water,  sufficient  to 
Avork  the  goods  in  easily,  add  half  a pint  nitrate  of 
iron,  and  then  work  in  this  for  twenty  minutes ; 
wring  out,  and  pass  through  one  tub  of  clean  water. 
Into  another  tub  of  cold  Avater  add  4 ozs.  feiTocyanide 
of  potassium  in  solution,  and  about  aAvine-glassful  of 
sulphuric  acid;  work  the  goods  in  this  for  fifteen 
minutes ; wring  out,  and  Avash  through  cold  water 
in  Avhich  is  dissolved  1 oz.  of  alum ; wring  out  and 
dry. 

To  dye  lighter  or  darker  shades  of  sky-blue  use 
less  or  more  of  the  iron  and  ferrocyanide ; or  should 
the  shade  be  too  light  after  passing  through  the 
processes  described,  by  repeating  the  operations 
through  the  same  tubs,  only  adding  an  ounce  more 
ferrocyanide,  the  shade  Avill  be  deepened  nearly 
double. 

Napoleon  Blue. — ^The  cotton  to  be  bleached  before 
dyeing.  Into  a tub  of  cold  Avater  add  1 imperial 
pint  of  nitrate  of  iron  and  2 gills  hydrochloric  acid, 
then  add  3 ozs.  crystals  of  tin,  or  a pint  of  “ double 
muriate ; ” stir  well,  and  immediately  enter  the 
goods,  and  Avork  for  thirty  minutes ; Avring  out,  and 
put  directly  into  the  “ prussiate  tub,”  made  up  Avith 
Avater,  into  which  is  put  a solution  of  1 2 ozs.  ferro- 
cyanide and  1 Avine  - glassful  of  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
work  in  this  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  AA'ash  out  in 
clean  Avater  in  Avhich  is  dissolved  2 ozs.  alum.  If  a 
deeper  shade  of  blue  is  required  than  these  quantities 


Avill  give,  the  goods  are  washed  from  the  prussiate 
tub,  without  alum,  in  Avater,  and  passed  again 
through  the  iron  and  ferrocyanide,  and  then  washed 
out,  as  above,  Avith  alum  in  last  water. 

Royal  Blue. — This  is  dyed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  above ; but  the  liquors  are  stronger — using  2 
pints  iron,  2 gills  hydrochloric  acid,  and  4 ozs.  tin 
crystals.  The  prussiate  tub  is  made  up  by  dissolving 
in  it  1 lb.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  adding  1 
Avine-glassful  of  sulphuric  acid  and  1 glassful  hydro- 
chloric acid.  All  the  other  operations  are  the  same  as 
the  preceding.  If  not  sufficiently  dark  with  puttmg 
once  through,  repeat. 

For  5 lbs.  of  silk  the  folloAving  projrortions  of 
stuffs  are  used : — 

Sky  Blue. — To  a sufficient  quantity  of  cold  water 
to  Avork  the  goods  add  half  a pint  of  nitrate  of  iron  ; 
work  in  this  for  twenty  minutes,  then  wash  out  in 
cold  water. 

Into  another  vessel  of  cold  water  add  3 ozs.  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  in  solution,  and  1 oz.  by 
measure  of  strong  sulphuric  acid ; Avork  through  this 
for  ten  minutes,  then  wash  in  cold  water,  in  \?hich 
an  oz.  of  alum  has  been  dissolved,  and  finish. 

Royal  Blue. — Into  a vessel  with  cold  Avater  add  2 
pints  of  nitrate  of  iron  ; then  take  1 pint  water  and 
half  a pint  hydrochloric  acid,  and  to  this  add  3 ozs. 
crystals  of  tin ; when  dissolved,  add  this  to  the 
vessel  containing  the  iron,  or  1 pint  double  muriate 
of  tin ; stir  Avell,  and  enter  the  goods  immediately, 
and  work  for  half  an  hour. 

Into  another  tub  dissolve  8 ozs.  of  the  ferrocyanide, 
and  add  to  it  2 ozs.  by  measure  of  sulphuric  acid  ; 
the  goods  are  Avrung  out  of  the  iron  solution,  and 
put  directly  into  the  second  vessel  Avith  the  ferro- 
cyanide, AA'orking  for  fifteen  minutes;  then  Avash  out 
in  cold  Avater,  having  2 ozs.  of  alum  dissolved  in  it, 
and  finish. 

Should  the  shade  not  be  sufficiently  deep,  instead 
of  Avashing  in  the  alum  water,  they  may  be  put  b;ick 
into  the  iron  solution,  and  again  through  the  ferro- 
cyanide in  the  same  Avay,  and  work  the  same  time  as 
first,  only  adding  2 ozs.  of  the  latter  salt  before 
entering  the  second  time  into  that  vessel ; then  finish 
as  stated. 

Deeper  shades  are  obtained  by  using  more  iron 
and  tin,  or  by  giving  several  dips. 

Some  wash  out  the  iron  solution  before  going  into 
the  ferrocyanide  in  one  Avater,  and  also  Avash  it  out 
before  putting  back  into  the  iron ; the  shade  by  this 
Avill  not  be  so  deep  Avith  the  same  stuff,  but  there  is 
less  risk  of  an  unequal  colour. 

The  finest  royal  blue  on  avooI  and  Avorsted  is  dyed 
thus : — for  36  lbs.  of  goods  take  4 lbs.  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash  and  6 lbs.  of  oxalic  acid.  Dis- 
solve, and  enter  the  goods  <at  100°  Fahr.,  and  Avork 
two  hours,  raising  the  temperature  gradually  to 
180°  Fahr.  Lift  and  cool.  Cool  the  dye-liquor  also 
Avith  tAvo  pails  of  Avater  ; add  21  lbs.  alum,  and  work 
for  half  an  hour,  add  three-quarters  pint  yelloAV  spirits, 
and  Avork  for  another  hour,  raising  the  temperature 
gradually  to  180°  Fahr.  again,  at  Avhich  heat  Avork 
for  an  hour  and  a quarter  longer. 
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Lift  and  add  1 or  2 pints  nitrate  of  iron,  according 
to  shiide ; re-enter  the  goods,  and  give  five  or  six 
turns.  Take  out,  ccol,  and  wash  very  well.  If  a 
very  dark  shade  is  required,  add  a little  logwood 
liquor  to  the  nitrate  of  iron. 

Tliis  blue  is  almost  equal  in  bloom  and  lustre  to 
aniline  blue,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  it  is  an  expensive 
colour. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  different 
quantities  will  give  various  depths  of  colour. 

Nankeen  or  buff  colours  are  dyed  directly  upon 
cotton  by  the  nitrate  of  iron.  To  a tub  of  hot  water 
add  1 pint  of  nitrate  of  iron,  and  work  in  this  for 
half  an  hour  10  lbs.  of  cotton  previously  bleached  ; 
wash  out  in  water,  and  dry.  No  process  could  be 
more  simple  and  easy,  and  tliis  produces  a perma- 
nent dye. 

These  few  receipts  will  show  the  importance  of 
iron  as  a dyeing  agent.  Its  further  use  in  the  dye- 
ing of  blacks,  slates,  &c.,  will  be  given  at  the  close 
of  this  article. 

Acetate  of  Lead. — Sec  Acetates. 

Basic  salts  of  the  acetate  of  lead  are  prepared  for 
dyeing  oranges,  and  several  deep  shades  of  yellow, 
by  boiling  a solution  of  acetate,  either  white  or 
brown,  and  adding  to  it  a quantity  of  litharge,  which 
is  taken  up,  forming  salts  having  two,  three,  and 
sometimes  six  proportions  of  oxide  of  lead  to  one  of 
acid.  These  are  found  to  be  more  suitable  than  the 
simple  acetate.  The  only  use  of  these  lead  salts  in 
the  dye  house  is  for  dyeing  yellows,  greens,  and 
oranges.  They  have  therefore  no  application  apart 
from  bichromate  of  potash,  which  has  been  already 
given. 

Mangane.se. — !Many  years  ago  the  salts  of  this 
metal  were  introduced  as  a dyeing  agent  in  the  pro- 
duction of  browns,  depending  entirely  upon  the 
formation  of  an  o.xide  of  the  metal  within  the  fibre 
of  tlie  stuff. 

The  salts  of  manganese  belong  to  the  protoxide  ; 
but  when  the  acid  which  is  in  union  with  the  oxide 
is  removed  the  protoxide  passes  into  tlie  peroxide, 
which  has  a deep  brown  colour  apiiroaching  to  black. 
So  that  when  cotton  was  steeped  or  worked  for  a 
time  in  a solution,  say,  of  jjrotosulphate  of  manganese, 
and  then  through  a weak  solution  of  an  alkali,  the 
acid  and  alkali  combined  and  were  dissolved,  while 
the  oxide  was  left  on  the  cotton.  Hence,  by  ex- 
posure to  air,  it  absorbed  more  oxygen,  and  passed 
to  a brown  ; or  by  passing  the  cotton  through  a 
little  bleaching  liquor  the  oxid.ation  of  the  manganese 
was  immediately  effected,  and  thus  brown  and  fawns 
of  various  shades  and  depths  were  dyed,  according 
to  the  strengtli  of  the  manganese  salt,  or  tlie  number 
of  times  the  operation  was  repeated.  The  colours 
produced  by  this  means  had  a heavy  dull  appearance, 
and  are  now  very  seldom  dyed,  having  been  super- 
seded by  catechu,  which  produces  similar  colours  of 
a lively  ricli  hue. 

Prussian  Bi.ue. — For  the  manufacture  of  red  and 
yellow  prussiate  see  article  Potassium  Salts.  Here 
tlie  use  of  these  salts  in  the  dye  hou.se  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Prussian  blue  will  be  dwelt  upon.  The 
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salts  of  iron  have  a kind  of  reciprocal  action  upon 
these  two  salts  of  potassium,  so  that  with  the  sesqui- 
oxide  and  yellow  prussiate  there  is  produced  the 
same  deep  blue  colour  as  with  the  protosalts  of  iron 
and  red  prussiate.  This  kind  of  action  occurs  with 
several  metals,  and  gives  the  dyer  a considerable 
power  of  varying  his  processes  and  tints.  The 
following  table  exhibits  these  reactions ; — 


Red  Prussiate.  Yellow  Prussiate. 

Protos.ilts  of  man;;a)iese,  Brown, White,  becoming  red. 

Le,id No  precipitate,  AVhite. 

Ferric  saits,  No  jirecipitate,  Dee|i  blue. 

Ferrous  salts, Deep  blue,....  Bluish-white. 

Copper Yellow-green,  Brown. 

Stannous  salts, | ; ^ 

Stannic  salts, ) ’ 

Persalts  of  tin, No  {irecipitate.  Yellow. 

Zinc, Orange-yellow,  While. 

Bismuth, Yellow, White. 

Cadmium, Y'ellow, White. 

Cobalt, Red-brown,. ...  Green. 

Nickel, Yellow-green,.  Greenish-white. 


These  two  salts — yellow  and  red  prussiate,  i.e., 
ferro-  and  ferri-cyanide  of  potas.sium — are  of  the 
utmost  value  to  the  dyer.  From  the  above  table  it 
will  be  seen  that  different  colours  may  be  produced 
by  using  different  metallic  salts ; as,  for  example, 
copper  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  By  working 
the  goods  in  a solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
then  passing  them  through  a yellow  solution  of 
yellow  prussiate,  a rich  brown  is  produced  of  great 
IJermanency,  and  this  method  is  occasionally  practised. 

The  principal  use  of  these  prussiate  salts,  however, 
is  in  dyeing  blues  by  the  salts  of  iron,  examples  of 
which  have  been  given  just  above ; other  instances 
will  also  be  appended,  but  in  order  to'  explain  the 
nature  of  the  process  by  which  the  colour  is  pro- 
duced, the  yellow  prussiate  may  be  defined  as  a 
double  salt  of  iron  and  potassium,  combined  with 
cyanogen,  namely,  one  part  cyanide  of  iron  and  two 
parts  cyanide  of  potassium. 

The  mere  introduction  of  oxide  of  iron  into  a 
solution  of  yellow  prussiate  will  not  convert  the  iron 
into  Prussian  blue ; and  therefore,  if  a piece  of 
calico,  having  its  fibres  saturated  with  oxide  of  iron, 
were  passed  through  a solution  of  pure  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium,  there  would  be  no  blue  dye  obtained, 
as  the  potassium  would  retain  the  cyanogen,  and 
prevent  it  combining  with  the  iron.  The  jiresence 
of  an  acid  is  requisite  to  unite  with  the  alkali  metal, 
thus  setting  the  cyanogen  free.  YA'hen  the  goods 
are  dyed  by  lifting  them  out  of  the  iron  solution, 
and  putting  them  directly  into  the  solution  of  yellow 
prussiate,  in  that  case  the  acid  of  the  iron  seizes  the 
liotassium,  and  a mutual  transference  ensues. 

M hen  the  clotli  is  charged  with  the  iron  salt,  and 
the  acid  is  removed  either  by  washing  or  passing 
through  an  alkali,  as  is  often  done,  in  that  case  aciil 
must  be  added  to  the  prussiate  solution  to  liberate 
the  cyanogen.  If  care  is  not  taken  in  practising  this 
process,  a certain  loss  will  occur.  When  the  acid  is 
added  to  the  prussiate  solution,  a great  quantity'  of 
the  cyanogen  p.asses  off  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
forms  a new  compound  of  iron  and  the  liberated 
cyanogen.  This,  indeed,  is  also  a species  of  Prussian 
i)3 
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blue,  but  the  product  is  far  short  in  colour  of  what 
would  be  obtained  if  no  acid  had  been  added. 
These  observations  will  guide  the  intelligent  dyer  in 
his  mode  of  proceeding  with  this  agent.  The  same 
remarks  apply  also  to  red  prussiate  in  its  practical 
application.  Colours  dyed  by  the  prussiate  should 
be  dried  by  the  air  alone ; for  heat  and  moisture 
have  a strong  action  on  Prussian  blue,  producing 
first  a reddish  tint,  which  passes  into  lavender  and 
then  into  grey,  and  if  the  action  is  continued,  the 
tint  is  completely  destroyed.  It  is  easily  affected 
also  by  the  sun’s  rays,  and  likewise  by  washing- 
in  distilled  or  rain  water.  All  alkaline  matters 
destroy  it.  In  the  deeper  shades  of  Prussian  blue, 
where  tin  salts  are  used  along  with  the  iron,  the 
colour  is  much  more  permanent.  All  kinds  of  fabrics 
— cotton,  silk,  and  woollen — admit  of  being  dyed 
Prussian  blue. 

Tartar. — Argol — Cream  of  Tartar — Bitartrate  of 
Pota.sh. — This  salt  is  much  used  as  an  adjunct  in  the 
dyeing  of  woollen  stuffs.  It  is  seldom  employed 
alone,  but  mostly  with  alum,  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
chloride  of  tin.  Its  use,  along  with  these  bodies,  is 
very  important,  owing,  as  is  generally  supposed,  to 
a decomposition  taking  place,  in  whicli  the  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  alum  and  iron,  and  the  chlorine  of  the 
tin,  unite  with  the  potash  of  the  tartar,  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  a tartrate  of  alumina,  iron,  or 
tin,  which  combines  more  easily  with  the  woollen 
stuff.  With  reference  to  this  action  Dumas  has  the 
following : — 

“ Cream  of  tartar,  or  bitartrate  of  potash,  constitutes 
by  itself  a very  feeble  mordant,  but  which  is  often 
used  in  dyeing  light  woollen  stuffs,  to  which  one 
may  wish  to  give  a delicate  but  brilliant  shade.  It 
is  also  employed  in  the  dyeing  of  ordinary  woollen 
goods,  but  here  it  is  associated  with  alum,  sulphate 
of  iron,  chloride  of  tin,  &c.  Its  influence  under 
these  circumstances  consists  evidently  in  determin- 
ing a double  decomposition,  from  which  a sulphate 
of  potash  or  chloride  of  potassium  is  produced, 
whilst  the  tartaric  acid  combines  with  the  alumina, 
the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  or  the  oxide  of  tin.  Now, 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  colouring  matters  remove 
the  alumina,  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  or  the  oxide  of 
tin,  more  readily  from  tartaric  than  from  sulphuric 
acid.  Moreover,  the  presence  of  free  sulphuric  acid 
would  certainly  prove  injurious,  as  well  to  the  stuff 
as  to  the  colouring  matter,  wdiilst  free  tartaric  acid 
can  exercise  no  unfavourable  action  over  them.” 

The  operation  of  subjecting  wool  to  the  alum 
mordant  is  always  effected  at  the  boiling  point ; the 
mixture  used  in  this  process  is  a compound  of  alum 
and  of  cream  of  tartar.  One  of  the  objects  of  this 
addition  is  to  free  the  bath  of  the  carbonate  of  lime 
which  the  water  generally  retains  in  solution,  and 
which,  acting  on  the  alum,  would  determine  its 
partial  decomposition  by  producing  an  insoluble 
aluminous  sulphate  of  aluminium  and  potassium, 
and  this  accumulating  on  the  stuff,  and  becoming 
rnicqually  fixed  upon  its  surface,  would  lead  to 
stains  or  blotches  on  passing  the  material  through 
the  dye  bath.  But,  uidepeudently  of  the  above 

effect,  which  might  bo  produced  by  any  acid, 
cream  of  tartar  appears  to  be  capable  of  effecting 
a further  object,  by  inducing  a double  decompo- 
sition, which  transforms  the  alum  into  a tartrate  of 
aluminium.  However  this  may  be,  after  one  or  two 
hours  boiling  in  the  alum  bath,  the  cloth,  which 
should  be  constantly  agitated  so  as  to  cause  a more 
equal  application  of  the  mordant,  is  withdrawn  from 
the  copper,  and  after  thoroughly  draining,  it  should 
be  put  aside  for  two  or  three  days,  when  it  is  wished 
to  dye  it  with  any  full-bodied  colour.  Experience 
has  proved  that  this  repose  after  the  use  of  the 
mordant  greatly  favours  the  union  of  the  latter  with 
the  stuff.  In  applying  the  tin  mordants,  use  is  also 
made  of  cream  of  tartar.  It  is,  moreover,  an  indis- 
pensable addition  where  it  is  desired  to  fix  the  salts 
of  iron  previously  to  dyeing  in  black. 

Woollen  cloth  on  being  dipped  into  a cold  aqueous 
solution  of  alum  appropriates  to  itself  a part  of  this 
salt,  but  without  undergoing  any  very  sensible  altera- 
tion. MM.  Thenard  and  Roard  have,  indeed, 
proved  that  cloth,  when  thus  treated  by  a cold 
solution  of  alum,  gives  up  this  salt  to  boiling  water, 
and  that  after  a few  washings  performed  at  the 
boiling  point  it  will  have  parted  with  the  whole  of 
the  alum  which  it  had  received  in  the  col  l bath. 
When,  however,  cloth  is  boiled  in  a solution  of  alum, 
it  yields  to  this  liquid  a portion  of  its  organic 
matter,  which  becomes  dissolved  ; but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  absorbs  an  equal  amount  of  the  alum. 

It  will  now  merely  be  necessary  to  show  tlie 
action  which  wool  undergoes  when  brought  into 
contact  with  alum  and  cream  of  tai-tar  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  It  is  very  possible  that  there  may 
be  in  this  case  a simidtaneous  fixing  of  alum,  as  well 
as  of  the  double  tartrate  of  aluminium  and  potassium, 
and  of  tartaric  acid.  The  presence  of  alum  in  the 
cloth  when  taken  from  the  boiling  solution  is  very 
evident ; that  of  tartrate  of  aluminium  and  potassium 
and  of  free  tartaric  acid  is  only  presumable. 

Tartar  is  often  adulterated  when  sold  to  the  dyer. 
Its  adulterations  are  generally  sand,  carbonate  of 
lime,  alum,  and  sulphate  of  potassmm.  By  boiling 
100  grains  of  the  tartar  in  a solution  of  carbonate  of 
potash  or  borax,  the  sand,  if  any  be  present,  will 
remain  as  an  insoluble  residue,  and  may  be  weighed. 

Take  another  100  grains  of  the  same,  finely 
ground,  to  which  add  a little  water,  and  then  a little 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ; if  chalk  be  piesent,  there 
will  be  effervescence.  After  allowing  it  to  stand 
for  half  an  hour,  add  ammonia  till  the  solution  smells 
of  that  alkali ; then  put  the  whole  upon  a filter,  and 
wash.  To  the  clear  filtrate  add  a solution  of 
ammonium  oxalate,  which  will  precipitate  the  lime  ; 
this,  when  filtered  and  burned,  gives  the  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  lime  in  the  sample. 

Dissolve  another  portion  in  water,  with  a little 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  filter ; to  a part  of  the  filtrate 
add  a few  drops  of  chloride  of  barium ; if  a white 
precipitate  is  formed,  sulphuric  acid  is  present.  To 
the  other  portion  of  the  filtrate  add  ammonia ; if  no 
precipitate  is  formed  by  this,  then  the  adulterant 
will  be  sulphate  or  bisulphate  of  potassium  ; but 
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sliould  there  be  a white  gelatinous  precipitate  by- 
ammonia,  alum  is  present  in  the  tartar.  The  latter 
salt  is  not  injurious  to  the  process  to  which  the 
tartar  is  applied  by  the  dyer  ; but  it  is  well  that  he 
should  know  the  quality  of  the  stuff  before  using  it. 

Tin. — The  oxides  of  this  metal  have  been  long 
known  as  a mordant  for  dyeing,  as  stated  in  the 
course  of  the  historical  remarks  ; and  the  salts  of  tin 
are  still  among  the  most  useful  and  extensively  used 
of  any  substances  in  the  art.  The  oxides  have  a 
strong  affinity  for  vegetable  colouring  matters,  and 
also  a strong  tendency  to  combine  with  or  become 
insoluble  within  the  fibres  of  the  goods  submitted  to 
their  action,  thus  rendering  them  peculiarly  suitable 
as  mordants.  Tin  combines  with  oxygen  in  differ- 
ent proportions,  while  its  oxides  combine  with  acids, 
and  give  rise  to  a series  of  salts  of  distinctive 
quidities,  but  all  more  or  less  useful  in  dyeing. 
These  oxides  have  the  following  composition  ; — 


Mono.aule  or  stannous  oxide, SnO 

Ses(]uioxi(le, S11.JO3 

Dioxide  or  stannic  oxide,  . . S11O2 


The  first  and  last  of  these  form  with  acids  per- 
manent salts,  wliicli  are  distinguished  as  stannous 
and  stannic  salts.  The  sesquioxide  salts  are  used  in 
dyeing  under  the  name  of  “bowl  spirits”  or  “nitrate 
of  tin.” 

Hjldraled  stannous  chloride,  tin  salt,  SnC1.2,2Il20, 
is  obtained  in  the  market  in  the  form  of  white  pris- 
matic crystals,  which,  according  to  Penny,  contain 
two  equivalents  of  water,  and  are  therefore  com- 
posed of — 


Tin, .')2 

I.  hlorine, 32 

Water, 16 


100 

Other  chemists,  however,  have  assigned  three 
atoms  of  water,  in  which  case  the  composition  will 
be — 


Tin 481 

Chlorine, 2t)-.5 

Water, 22 -4 


100-0 

The  quantity  of  tin  found  in  the  salts  of  commerce 
generally  agrees  better  with  the  latter  analysis  than 
the  former.  When  these  salts  are  put  into  water 
they  produce  a milky-coloured  solution,  owing  to 
the  formation  of  an  oxychloride  of  tin,  which  is 
insoluble.  A little  hydrochloric  acid  put  into  the 
water  prevents  this  to  a large  extent. 

Resides  these  crystals  of  tin,  there  are  also  ob- 
tained in  the  market  solutions  of  dichloride  of  tin, 
under  the  name  of  “ single  ” and  “double  muriate.” 
The  former  is  a solution  of  tin  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  excess  of  acid,  and  the  whole  diluted  with 
water.  The  quantity  of  tin  in  good  single  muriate 
is  12  per  cent. — SnCl^  (stannous  chloride). 

Dduhle  muriate  is  a strong  solution  of  the  proto- 
chloride, SnCl^ ; it  contains  about  25  per  cent,  of 
tin.  Both  these  .salts  vary  very  much  in  quality, 
and  should  always  be  subjected  to  a testing  process. 


That  recemmended  by  Penny  is  very  easy  and 
simple,  and  also  very  correct  in  its  results. 

Dichloeide  of  tin  is  extensively  employed  by 
dyers  and  printers  under  the  names  of  crystals,  or 
salt  of  tin,  and  single  and  double  muriate  of  tin ; 
the  first  is  the  salt  in  its  crystallized  state,  and  the 
others  are  solutions  of  it  in  water,  with  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  consumption  of  these  articles 
is  very  considerable.  In  Glasgow  alone  the  pro- 
duction of  crystals  of  tin,  in  the  course  of  a year, 
is  estimated  at  from  150  to  200  tons ; and  in  INIan- 
chester  and  its  neighbourhood  the  annual  consump- 
tion is  even  greater  than  this,  being  perhaps  not 
less  than  from  250  to  300  tons. 

The  principal  adventitious  matters  contained  in 
the  crystallized  chloride  are  water  and  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  arising  from  imperfect  drainage 
of  the  crystals.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
fibrous  or  feathery  crystals,  which  have  the  power 
of  retaining  mechanically  a considerable  proportion 
of  the  mother  liquor. 

The  value  of  tin  salts,  as  respects  the  several 
purposes  to  which  they  are  applied  in  dyeing, 
depends  evidently  on  the  amount  of  tin  they  con- 
tain ; it  being  a'so  essential  that  the  metal  should 
exist  exclusively  in  the  state  of  stannous  chloride. 

The  agent  which  Penny'  was  the  first  to  propose 
to  employ  is  bichromate  of  potash.  Its  application 
is  based  upon  the  fact  th«,t  chromic  acid,  in  presence 
of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  converts  dichloride  of  tin 
into  tetrachloride,  the  chromic  acid  becoming  ses- 
quichloride  of  chromium.  The  details  of  the  process 
will  be  found  below. 

Sesquicldoride  o;  tin  (stannous  - stannic  chloride, 
Sn^Clg)  may  be  prepared  by  putting  into  a solution 
of  dichloride  of  tin  a quantity  of  newly  precipitated 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  when  a double  decomposition 
takes  place.  Two  parts  of  dichloride  of  tin  and  1 
part  of  the  sesquioxide  give  2 of  monochloride  of 
iron  and  1 of  sesquioxide  of  tin. 

This  sesquioxide  of  tin  is  precipitated,  collected, 
washed  free  of  iron,  and  then  redissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  forming  a stannous-stannic  compound 
of  chlorine.  This  salt  has  several  distinctive  pro- 
perties in  its  reaction  with  other  bodies  ; and  in 
many  practical  operations  in  dyeing  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  this  class  of  salts  plays  an  important 
part.  It  Yvill  be  seen,  under  the  head  Iron  in  this 
article,  that  some  of  the  blues  there  mentioned  are, 
in  all  probability,  dependent  upon  the  formation 
of  this  salt  for  their  peculiar  tint. 

Stannic  salts  are  produced  by  the  solution  of  the 
dioxide  in  an  acid.  The  principal  acid  salt  of  this 
sort  used  in  the  dye-house  is  the  dichloride.  AVhen 
tin  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  nitric  acid 
present,  and  the  temperature  is  allowed  to  rise,  a 
tetrachloride  will  be  formed.  Dyers,  in  dissolving 
for  mordants,  generally  use  a mixture  of  hydro- 
chloric and  nitric  acids.  If  care  be  taken  to  keep 
the  solution  cool  a dichloride  is  formed,  notwith- 
stiuiding  the  presence  of  nitric  acid ; but  should  tin 
bo  added  in  too  great  quantity  at  a time,  the  heat 
will  be  so  much  increased  by  the  rapid  action  that  a 
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tetrachloride  ■will  be  the  result ; and  there  is  often 
produced,  in  the  preparation  of  these  salts,  a mix- 
ture of  monosalts,  sesquisalts,  and  disalts.  Hence 
the  cause  of  the  irregularity  of  tint  produced  by  tin 
mordants  thus  prepared;  very  great  care  must 
therefore  be  taken  in  the  preparation  of  such  salts. 

Tetrachloride,  SnCl^,  is  often  desirable  as  a mordant, 
and  in  that  case  it  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  some 
crystals  of  the  salts  of  tin,  or  a quantity  of  single 
or  double  muriate,  and  passing  through  the  solution 
a current  of  chlorine  gas  (see  Chlorine),  or  by 
heating  the  solution,  and  adding  to  it  when  hot 
some  nitric  acid.  Care  mrs:  be  taken  in  this  last 
process  not  to  add  the  acid  in  too  great  quantity 
at  a time,  as  violent  effervescence  ensues,  and  the 
contents  will  boil  over,  causing  loss.  The  technical 
name  of  the  tetrachloride  of  tin  or  stannic  chloride 
is  “ oxychloride.” 

Potash  and  soda 

Ammonia, 

Cai'lioiiate  of  the  alkalies, 

Yellow  )inissiate, 

Ked  pi'ussiate, 

Galls 

Gold 

Sulpliides  of  the  alkalies, 

Besides  the  acid  salts  of  tin  there  is  a series 
of  alkaline  salts,  in  which  the  stannic  oxide  com- 
bines with  rdkalies  in  the  same  manner  as  an  acid, 
and  forms  definite  compounds,  named  stannates. 
The  stannate  of  soda  has  been  of  late  years  exten- 
sively used  as  a dyeing  agent.  The  mode  of  its 
preparation  has  been  the  subjeet  of  several  patents. 
The  general  method  is  to  fuse  the  oxide  of  tin  with 
soda,  either  caustic  or  carbonate,  at  a red  heat,  then 
dissolving  the  fused  mass  in  water,  and  crystallizing. 
When  metallic  tin  is  used  instead  of  o.xide,  a quan- 
tity of  nitrate  of  potassa  is  put  in  with  the  alkali, 
which  by  decomposition  converts  the  tin  into  an 
oxide.  The  following  extracts  from  the  specification 
of  James  Young’s  patent  will  give  a general  idea  of 
the  methods  by  which  such  salts  are  to  be  prepared, 
including  stannates  and  stannites  of  the  alkalies; — 

Firstly.  To  make  stannate  of  soda,  he  jiuts  a 
quantity  of  tin  ore,  or  what  is  commonly  known  in 
Cornwall  by  the  name  of  black  tin,  reduced  to  powder, 
into  an  iron  pot,  along  v'ith  a solution  of  caustic 
soda,  and  sets  the  pot  on  a fire  to  boil.  The  pro- 
jiortions  in  which  he  uses  these  ingreebents  vary 
with  their  respective  qualities.  If  the  ore  contain 
70  per  cent,  of  tin,  he  employs  about  two  and  a half 
times  its  weight  of  caustic  soda  liquor,  containing 
about  22  per  cent,  of  soda,  increasing  or  diminishing 
the  proportion  of  the  liquor  employed  according  as 
it  is  desired  to  produce  a stannate  with  a greater  or 
less  excess  of  alkali.  The  materials  are  kept  well 
stirred  and  the  heat  gradually  raised  up  to  between 
500°  and  600°  Fahr.,  at  which  temperature  the  ore 
is  acted  upon  by  the  soda,  and  the  tin  or  oxide  of 
tin  contained  therein,  or  the  greate;  part  thereof, 
combines  witli  the  alkali.  The  progress  of  the  oper- 
ation may  be  kuoxvn  from  time  to  time  by  taking  out 
of  tlie  pot  a small  portion  of  the  mass,  and  ascer- 


The  acid  preparations  of  tin  used  in  dyeing  are 
called  “ spirits,”  ■ndth  a term  prefixed  to  each,  denot- 
ing their  particular  application,  as  red  spirits,  bar- 
wood  spirits,  plum  spirits,  &c.  Their  preparation 
is  performed  by  melting  the  tin  in  an  iron  pot 
and  pouring  the  metal  from  some  height  into  a 
vessel  filled  with  cold  water,  which  granulates  the 
tin  into  lamellar  masses.  ITiis  process  is  termed 
“ feathering  ” the  tin. 

Acetufes  and  oxalates  of  tin,  are  also  used  occasion- 
ally for  dyeing  purposes  by  adding  a solution  of  acetate 
of  sodium  or  potassium  to  chloride  of  tin  for  the 
acetate,  and  a solution  of  oxalate  of  soda  or  potassa 
for  the  oxalate  of  tin.  In  both  cases  a double 
decomiiosition  takes  place,  the  chlorine  combining 
with  the  alkali  and  the  acid  with  the  tin.  The 
reactions  and  the  precipitates  of  the  acid  salts  of 
tin,  with  other  reagents,  are  as  follow : — 

Disalta. 

White,  soluble  in  excess. 

White,  soluble  in  excess. 

White,  soluble  iu  caustic  alkalies. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Yellow,  soluble  in  caustic  potassa. 

taining  how  much  of  it  dissolves  in  water,  and  how 
much  of  the  ore  has  been  left  unacted  upon.  The 
hot  mass  is  then  transferred  from  the  pot  to  another 
vessel,  and  set  to  cool.  And  wlien  cooled  it  is  mixed 
with  water,  when  any  insoluble  matters  which  may 
have  remained  in  it,  unaffected  by  the  caustic  soda, 
are  easily  separated  by  filtration  or  by  subsidence. 
The  clear  liquor  which  remains  is  the  stannate  re- 
quired, which  may  be  either  employed  in  that  state 
or  evaporated  to  dryness,  or  crystallized,  the  solid 
salt  being  dissolved  as  required  for  use. 

Secondly.  This  chemist  also  prep  ires  stannate  of 
soda  by  mixing  a quantity  of  tin  ore,  redueed  to 
powder,  with  one  and  a half  times  its  weight  of 
.nitrate  of  soda,  subjecting  the  mixture  to  a red  heat 
in  an  iron  vessel,  passing  a current  of  steam  over  it, 
and  keeping  it  constantly  stirred  during  the  opera- 
tion, in  order  to  expose  fresh  portions  of  it  to  the 
action  of  the  steam.  Nitric  and  nitrous  acids  are 
given  off  in  fumes,  which  may  be  condensed  with 
water,  and  collected  as  collateral  products — reducing 
thereby  the  cost  of  the  stannate.  Stannate  remains, 
M'hich  may  be  freed  from  its  insoluble  impurities  by 
mixing  it  with  water,  and  filtration  or  subsidence,  as 
in  the  process  first  before  described;  and  it  may  be 
also  left  either  in  a state  of  solution,  or  crystallized 
or  evaporated,  as  aforesaid. 

Thirdly.  He  substitutes  for  the  nitr.ate  of  soda 
employed  in  the  last  preceding  process  chloride  of 
sodium — common  salt — using,  however,  equal  weights 
of  the  salt  and  tin  ore ; and  pursuing  the  same 
method  in  all  other  respeets,  he  also  obtains  thereby 
stannate  of  soda,  with  hydrochloric  acid  as  the  col- 
lateral product. 

Fourthly.  He  procures  by  the  following  process 
both  stannite  of  soda  and  stannate  of  soda.  He 
subjects  to  a red  heat  a quantity  of  metallic  tin. 


Monos-tlts. 

White,  soluble  iii  excess, 

Wliite,  insoluble  iu  excess, 

White,  soluble  in  caustic  alkalies. 

White, 

White, 

Slight  yellow, 

Deep  purjile 

Lrowu, 
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mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  solid  hydrate  of 
caustic  soda  (which  may  be  obtained  by  boiling 
down  caustic  soda  liquor,  say  3^  cwts.  of  the  liquor 
containing  22  per  cent,  of  soda  to  about  1 cwt.  of 
the  hydrate),  stirring  the  materials  well  during  the 
operation ; whereupon  the  water  of  the  sodium 
hydrate  becomes  decomposed,  and  parts  with  its 
oxygen  to  the  tin,  and  the  stannous  oxide  so  formed, 
uniting  with  the  soda,  forms  a stannite  of  soda,  suit- 
able for  some  dyeing  and  printing  purposes.  To 
convert  this  stannite  of  soda  into  a stannate  of  soda, 
it  is  boiled  in  water,  on  which  a portion  of  metallic 
tin  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a black  powder, 
and  the  solution  remaining  is  stannate  of  soda.  Or, 
20  parts  of  metallic  tin  are  taken,  1(1  parts  of  solid 
hydrate  of  caustic  soda,  and  3 parts  of  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, all  by  weight,  and  subjected  to  a red  heat 
in  an  open  pot,  keeping  the  mixture  constantly 
agitated,  and  allowing  a free  access  of  air.  So 
small  a portion  of  oxide  of  manganese  as  is  con- 
tained in  this  mixture  would  be  quite  insufficient  of 
itself  to  further  oxidize  all  the  tin,  but  this  oxide  of 
manganese  is  converted  by  the  heat  and  absorption 
of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  into  a manganate  of 
sodium,  which  salt  becomes  decomposed  by  the  tin, 
and  part  of  it  goes  to  form  dioxide  of  tin,  leaving  a 
residuum  of  oxide  of  manganese  ; this  becomes  once 
more,  by  a new  absorption  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  a 
manganate,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  tin  as  before, 
yielding  a fresh  accession  of  binoxide  of  tin ; and  so 
the  process  goes  on  until  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  tin 
has  become  stiinnic  acid  and  combined  with  the  soda. 
The  mass  in  the  pot  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  solution  clarified  by  filtration  or  subsidence. 
Tlie  supernatant  liquid  is  a solution  of  stannate  of 
soda,  which  may  be  either  left  as  it  is,  or  crystallized, 
or  evaporated  to  dryness,  as  aforesaid.  The  preci- 
pitated oxide  of  manganese  may  be  collected  and 
used  over  again  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  stannite  formed  in  the  first  of  the  processes 
described  under  this  branch  of  Young’s  specification, 
may  be  changed  into  stannate  of  soda  by  merely 
keeping  it  freely  exposed  at  a red  heat  to  the 
atmosphere  for  a sufficient  length  of  time  ; but  pre- 
ference is  given  to  manganese  as  the  oxidizing  agent, 
being  more  expeditious,  and,  on  the  whole,  cheaper. 

Fifthly.  lie  also  employs  for  the  formation  of 
stannate  of  soda,  oxide  of  tin,  which  is  obtained  by 
heating  metallic  tin  to  redness  in  an  iron  vessel, 
keeping  it  well  stirred,  and  passing  a current  of 
steam  or  air  over  it.  And  this  oxide  of  tin  is  treated, 
along  with  caustic  soda,  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  the  ore  has  been  before  directed  to  be  managed. 

Sixthly.  Stannate  of  jiotash  is  manufactured  by 
each  and  every  of  the  methods  before  described  of 
manuf.icturing  stannate  of  soda,  substituting  only 
in  each  case  where  caustic  soda,  or  nitrate  of  soda, 
or  chloride  of  sodium  is  directed  to  be  employed,  an 
equivalent  of  caustic  potash,  or  of  nitrate  of  potash, 
or  of  the  chloride  of  potassium,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Seventhly.  This  chemist  also  manufactures  stannite 
of  ])otash  by  the  same  process  as  stannite  of  soda  is 
before  directed  to  be  produced,  substituting  for 


the  hydrate  of  soda  an  equivalent  of  hydrate  of 
potash. 

Another  preparation  of  tin  with  alkalies  has  been 
introduced  into  dyeing  operations — a double  salt  of 
soda  with  arsenic  and  stannic  acids,  termed  arseno- 
stannate  or  arseno-stannite  of  soda.  Unless  applied 
to  some  purpose  for  which  no  substitute  could  be 
used  with  anything  like  the  same  advantage,  the  use 
of  these  deadly  poisons  should  be  avoided.  At  all 
events,  a higher  motive  should  exist  than  mere 
economy  in  producing  a certain  tint  upon  a dyed  or 
printed  article. 

Stannate  of  soda  is  used  as  a mordant  in  print  and 
dye  works.  Numerous  experiments  have  been  made 
with  it  on  a large  scale,  to  decide  whether,  in  calico 
printing  or  dyeing,  the  hydrated  dioxide  of  tin  alone 
would  be  preferable  to  au  arseniate  of  the  same 
oxide  as  a mordant.  The  result  of  comparative 
trials  leads  to  the  preference  of  hydi-ated  stannic 
oxide  alone,  the  various  shades  being  more  brilliant 
and  less  liable  to  unevenness  than  when  arsenic  acid 
is  present.  It  would  be  desirable  to  substitute  in 
commerce  a purer  stannate  of  soda  for  that  at  pre- 
sent sold,  as  well  as  for  that  containing  arseniate  of 
soda. 

Zinc. — The  only  salt  of  this  metal  used  in  the  dye 
house  is  the  sulphate — white  copperas  or  white 
vitriol — and  even  this  is  not  used  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, nor  for  the  direct  purpose  of  a dye  or  mordant, 
but  for  certain  qualities  which  the  oxide  possesses  in 
reacting  upon  other  mordants , and  as  the  precipi- 
tate with  zinc  salts  are  mostly  all  white,  the  sulphate 
is  occasionally  used  to  modify  the  action  of  stronger 
agents,  by  a double  decomposition,  where  the  oxide 
formed  does  not  affect  the  tint,  as  in  bichromate  of 
potash  in  dyeing  yellows.  Further,  as  it  parts  with 
a portion  of  its  oxygen  when  in  contact  with  de- 
oxidizing agents,  it  is  made  to  serve  a purpose  in 
some  of  the  processes  in  calico  printing. 

Organic  Colouring  Matters. — The  majority  of 
these  are  sufficiently  described  in  the  introduction  to 
this  article;  it  is  only  needful  here  to  give  a few 
manipulative  details  respecting  the  most  important 
of  them. 

ARCHiLor  Orchil.  — Ormlle,  French;  Pejsio,  German. 
— A violet-coloured  paste  prepared  from  different 
species  of  lichens,  particularly  Roccella  tinctoria, 
I!,  corallina. 

Orchil  may  be  regarded  as  the  English,  cudbear  as 
the  Scotch,  and  litmus  as  the  Dutch  name  for  one  and 
the  same  substance ; the  first  being  generally  fabri- 
cated m the  form  of  a liquid  of  a beautiful  reddish  or 
purple  hue,  the  second  chiefly  in  that  of  a powder  of 
a lake  or  red  colour,  whUe  the  third  is  in  that  of 
small  blue  parallelopipeds  or  cakes.  The  latter 
variety  tliffers  in  the  greatest  degree  from  the  others 
in  colour  and  consistence ; its  tinge  is  imparted  by 
the  addition  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  sometimes, 
as  an  adulteration,  of  indigo ; and  its  consistence 
by  the  presence  of  thickening  iigents,  such  as  gypsum, 
starch,  chalk,  or  various  silicious  and  argillaceous 
matters. 

^Vrchil,  cudbear,  and  litmus  arc  now  manufactured 
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in  England,  either  from  the  same  species  of  dye- 
lichen,  or  from  a variety  of  kinds,  by  altering  the 
process  of  manufacture. 

The  lichens,  which  are  principally  collected  on 
rocks  adjacent  to  the  sea,  are  cleaned  and  ground 
into  a pulp  with  water ; ammoniacal  liquors  are  from 
time  to  time  added,  and  the  mass  is  frequently  agitated, 
to  expose  it  as  much  as  possible  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  colouring  matter  is  thus  expressed. 
Chalk,  plaster  of  Paris,  or  other  substance,  is  some- 
times added  to  it  to  increase  its  consistency. 

In  the  most  recent  process  the  lichens,  previously 
sorted  and  washed  several  times  with  cold  water, 
are  gTound  up  to  a somewhat  liquid  paste.  This 
paste  is  exliausted  by  washing  several  times  with 
cold  water.  The  liquids  obtained  are  filtered 
through  a peculiar  kind  of  loosely-woven,  felty, 
woollen  tissue,  which  retains  the  ligneous  matter, 
but  admits  of  the  passage  of  the  partly  dissolved, 
p>artly  suspended  colorable  acids.  By  the  addition 
of  a small  quantity  of  bichloride  of  tin  the  colouring 
matters  are  coagulated  and  collected  on  filters  made 
of  stout  linen  tissue  After  having  been  once  more 
washed  with  water  the  mass  is  dissolved  in  ammonia, 
and  placed  in  properly-constructed  tanks,  wherein, 
by  the  aid  of  a suitable  temperature  and  frequent 
stirring,  the  material  is  converted  into  orchil.  The 
operation  is  one  which  occupies  a long  time.  Its  pro- 
gress is  tested  by  dyeing,  with  a certain  weight  of 
the  orchil,  a certain  size  of  woollen  tissue. 

Archil  Paste. — The  ordinary  method  of  preparing 
archil  paste  is  as  follows : — The  apparatus  used  is  a 
wrought-iron  horizontal  cylinder,  made  very  smooth 
within,  about  6 feet  in  length  and  3 feet  in  diameter. 
The  lowest  third  part  of  the  circumference  for  the 
entire  length  is  fitted  with  a steam  jacket  for  the 
application  of  heat.  A shaft  runs  through  the 
cylinder  axially  from  end  to  end,  with  a movable 
lid  for  introducing  the  charge  of  weed  and  ammonia. 
There  are  also  a few  small  slides  for  regulating  the 
supply  of  air. 

A cylinder  of  the  dimensions  given  is  charged  with 
100  lbs.  of  weed  and  540  lbs.  of  ammonia  at  5° 
of  the  common  ammonia  glass,  which  corre.sponds 
almost  exactly  with  BeaujiiVs  hydrometer  for  liquids 
lighter  than  water.  The  charge  can  be  ready  in  three 
days,  but  the  quality  is  improved  if  worked  for  a 
week.  Steam  is  admitted  into  the  casing  by  a pipe 
at  the  end  opposite  the  man-hole,  and  the  tempera- 
ture is  kept  up  to  such  a height  that  the  paste  feels 
slightlj^  uncomfortable  to  the  hand — about  140°  Fahr. 
(60°  C.).  The  agitator  is  kept  gently  revolving 
during  the  whole  time. 

The  yield  for  the  quantity  above  given  is  540  lbs., 
or  three  times  the  weight  of  the  weed  employed. 

An  excess  of  ammonia  renders  the  colour  less 
stable,  impairing  its  affinity  for  the  fibre.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  blue  shade  makes  its  appear- 
ance first,  and  by  proper  management  the  change 
can,  if  desired,  be  arre.sted  at  this  point.  The  red 
shade  appears  when  the  joint  action  of  air  and 
ammonia  is  allowed  to  proceed  to  a greater  length. 

Archil  Liquor. — The  weeds  arc  boiled  out  with 


water  and  strained ; the  extract  is  concentrated  to 
cS°  to  10°  Tw.,  and  then  reheated  and  agitated  with 
ammonia  at  24°  of  the  ammonia  glass.  Continual 
agitation  is  here  not  necessaiy. 

The  arrangements  for  extracting  the  weeds  are 
various.  It  is  generally  boiled  in  three  successive 
waters,  the  first  and  second  liquors  being  mixed  and 
concentrated,  whilst  the  third  serves  for  the  first 
extraction  of  a fresh  quantity  of  the  woad. 

The  weeds  for  paste  and  liquor  should  not  be 
ground  too  fine,  put  should  be  bruised  under  edge- 
stones  rather  than  pulverized.  Certain  additions  are 
frequently  made  by  manufacturers. 

Small  quantities  of  red  prussiate  (potassium  ferri- 
cyanide)  gives  the  archil  a redder  tone,  whilst  a slight 
addition  of  a fixed  alkali  (generally  carbonate  of 
potash)  gives  an  extra  blue  shade.  A little  tartar  or 
white  argol  imjiroves  the  bloom  and  brilliancy. 

Cudhear. — Archil  paste,  made  as  above  described, 
is  dried  at  a steam-heat,  and  afterwards  ground  to  a 
fine  powder  in  a lac-mill.  It  is  very  generally 
weighted  with  common  salt,  and  its  appearance  is 
often  factitiously  improved  by  the  addition  of  a little 
magenta. 

Archil  is  sometimes  fraudulently  mixed  with  ex- 
tracts of  logwood,  sapan,  &c. 

When  the  amount  of  logwood  extract  in  archil  is 
considerable,  it  will  be  indicated,  on  the  addition  of 
alum  or  protochloride  of  tin,  by  the  shade  produced, 
as  compared  with  pure  orchil  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  These  reactions,  however,  are  not  decisive, 
and  are  of  value  only  when  taken  together  with 
others. 

When  about  50  drops  of  pure  archil,  diluted  with 
3 ozs.  of  water,  and  slightly  acidified  by  means  of 
acetic  acid,  are  mixed  with  50  drops  of  fresh  solution 
of  protochloride  of  tin — 1 part  of  the  salt  in  2 of 
water — and  heated  in  a flask  upon  a sand-bath,  the 
colour  is  almost  entirely  destroyed  when  the  liquid 
is  at  the  boiling  point,  presenting  only  a yellowish 
tinge. 

A drop  of  logwood  extract,  diluted  with  3 ozs.  of 
water,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner,  produces  a 
distinct  violet,  which  remains  unaltered  after  several 
hours’  boiling. 

The  violet  colour  produced  by  logwood  extract  is 
capable  of  indicating  the  presence  of  logwood,  even 
when  it  does  not  amount  to  more  than  3 or  4 per 
cent,  of  the  orchil.  The  boiled  liquid  has  then  a 
permanent  grey  tint. 

YTen  the  adulterating  substance  is  extract  of  lima 
or  sapan  wood,  the  boiled  liquid  retains  a red  hue. 

Blue  archil,  when  mixed  with  a small  quantity  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  acquires  all  the  properties 
of  the  red.  The  presence  of  the  ferrocyanide  does 
hot  interfere  with  the  above  method  of  testing  for 
wood  extracts. 

Archil  and  cudbear  are  extensively  used  in  dyeing 
woollen  for  a great  many  colours,  as  purple,  lavender, 
lilacs,  also  in  browns,  chocolate,  &c.  It  is  also  used 
for  silk,  for  several  tints  of  lavender,  violets,  and  as 
a ground  for  crimsons,  &c. ; but  it  is  not  used  for 
cotton,  having  no  affinity  for  that  fibre. 
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Brazil  wood. — Bois  de  Pernamhmic,  French ; 
Brazilicriholz,  German. — There  are  several  varieties 
of  this  wood,  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the 
name  of  the  locality  where  they  are  obtained,  as  P er- 


Fig.  36. 


Fig.  37. 

nambuco,  Santa  Marta,  Sapan,  &c.  By  the  dyers  they 
are  often  all  named  peachwood,  from  an  inferior 
sort  much  in  use,  and  procured  from  Campeachy. 

The  Brazil  wood  tree,  botanically  tenned  Cxsalpinia 
crista,  is  a production  of  America.  The  Portuguese 
government  early  discovered  its  value,  and  made  it  a 
royal  monopoly;  hence  was  derived  its  obsolete  and 
nearly  forgotten  name  of  Queen-wootl.  It  mostly 
vegetates  in  dry  places  and  amongst  rocks ; its  trunk 
is  large,  crooked,  and  knotty. 

The  wood  known  in  commerce  as  Pernambuco  con- 
tiiiiis  a larger  amount  of  colouring  matter  than  the 
others,  and  is  most  esteemed.  It  is  hard,  and  is  yel- 
low when  newly  cut,  but  becomes  red  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  Lima  wood  is  much  the  same  in  quality. 
S<apan  wood  grows  in  Japan,  and  stands  next  in  value 
to  tlie  two  before  mentioned.  It  is  not  abundant,  but 
is  much  prized  for  a certain  shade  of  red,  affording 
a clear,  fine  colour.  Peach,  or  Nicaragua,  some- 
times called  Santa  Marta  wood,  is  inferior  in  quality, 
but  for  some  i>urposes  is  preferred,  although  the 
amount  of  colouring  principle  is  not  so  great. 


Brazil  wood  is  distinguished  from  logwood  by  its 
paler  colour,  and  by  the  precipitates  which  it  gives 
with  acetate  of  lead,  protochloride  of  tin,  and  lime- 
water,  which,  instead  of  being  violet  as  with  logwood, 
are  crimson.  Both  their  infusions  are  rendered  yel- 
low by  the  addition  of  one  or  two  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid. 

Brazil  wood,  or  its  colouring  matter,  is  employed 
in  dyeing  in  many  ways. 

The  wood  itself,  either  reduced  to  shavings,  rasp- 
ings, or  powder,  serves  for  the  production  of  red, 
rose-red,  amaranth  colour,  and  carmine  red;  some- 
times the  wood  is  mixed,  in  smaller  or  larger 

proportion,  with 
garancin,  for  the 
dyeing  of  the  so- 
called  garancin 
colours.  The  wood 
is  used  in  a me- 
chanically divided 
state  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the 
decoction  and 
concentrated  ex- 
tracts. 

Decoction,  or 
liquor  of  Brazil 
wood,  is  obtained  by 
boiling,  by  means  of 
steam,  the  raspings  of 
the  wood  with  from  18 
to  20  times  its  weight 
of  water,  or  by  the 
exhaustion  of  the  wood 
by  displacement  with 
boiling  water.  This 
liquor  is  used  for  dye- 
ing, for  the  preparation  of  concentrated  extracts, 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Brazil  lakes. 

Concentrated  extracts  are  now  made  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1'075,  IT 62,  or  are  even  evaporated 
to  solidity.  The  process  used  is  much  the  same  for 
all  dyewoocls. 

Extracts  of  the  Bbod.s’. — This  manufacture  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date ; it  has  sprung  up  with 
the  more  extensive 
use  of  the  wood 
dyes,  which  in  the 
raw  state  are  not 
well  fitted  for  calico 
printing. 

By  means  of  suit- 
able machinery  (of 
which  the  engine 
shown  in  Figs.  36, 

37, 38  may  be  taken 
as  a convenient  form),  the  woods  are  reduced  to  a 
coarse  powder,  or  to  small  chips,  cut  generally  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  their  fibres.  This  opera- 
tion requires  a large  amount  of  motive  power. 

The  machine  to  be  described  was  designed  by 
WiLLMER,  and  is  extensively  used  on  the  Continent. 
It  is  shown  in  plan  in  Fig.  36,  and  in  longitudinal 
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section  in  Fig.  37.  Fig.  38  displays  the  mechanism 
by  ■which  the  wood  is  pushed  forward  to  the  cutting 
or  rasping  wheel.  (The  same  letters  apply  to  each 
engraving.)  The  driving  wheels,  z z,  are  put  in 
motioir  by  a band  from  a steam  engine  or  water 
wheel;  they  work  the  cog  wheels,  X and  Y,  and  thus 
cause  the  axle,  w,  to  revolve,  which  latter  carries 
upon  it  the  rasping  or  cutting  cylinder,  D.  An  iron 
bed,  N B,  serves  for  the  reception  of  the  -wood  to 
be  rasped. 

The  wood  is  conveyed  to  the  rasping  cylinder 
by  a constant  pressure  being  exerted  upon  it  by 
the  plate,  C,  which  is  itself  forced  forward  by  the 
two  screws,  S S,  parallel  to  the  bed,  N B N,  upon 
which  the  plate,  C,  travels.  (One  of  these  screws  is 
shown  in  Fig.  37.) 


C Fig.  39. 


The  movement  of  the  screws,  S S,  is  effected  by 
the  toothed  wheels,  M M (Fig.  38),  upon  the  main 
wheel,  R,  which  is  itself  moved  by  the  endless  screw, 
T,  upon  the  axle,  Q.  When  it  becomes  necessary 
to  refill  the  bed  with  wood,  the  plate,  C,  is  rapidly 
drawn  backwards  by  the  cog  wheel  above  R,  which 
is  started  and  stopped  when  desired  by  the  loose 
and  fixed  pulleys,  u,  upon  the  axle,  P p. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  blocking  up  of  the  cutters 
of  the  wheel,  d,  by  pieces  of  wood  fixing  themselves 
upon  the  spikes  of  the  cylinder,  Willmer  recom- 
mends that  the  pressure  plate,  C,  be  set  parallel 
with  the  tangent  line,  E .i.  Fig.  37. 

The  wood  will  be  ground  much  finer  if  a layer  of 
long  logs,  A (Fig.  3C),  is  disposed  lengthwise  on  the 
top  of  the  shorter  pieces,  as  movement  of  the  blocks 
under  the  rasp  is  thus  rendered  Less  easy. 

The  coarse  powder  or  chips  thus  obtained  are 


Fig.  40. 


directly  exhausted  by  means  of  water,  or  are  left 
exposed  in  heaps,  in  a moist  state,  to  a kind  of 
oxidizing  fermentation,  whereby  the  solubility  of 
the  colouring  matter  is  increased,  and  the  subse- 
quent exhaustion  by  water  is  rendered  more  easy. 

It  is  important  to  carry  on  the  exhaustion  of  the 
woods  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  water, 
because  the  greater  part  of  that  vehicle  has  to  be 
afterwards  got  rid  of  by  evaporation.  Some  manu- 
facturers carry  on  their  operations  in  open  tanks, 
applying  water  at  60°  to  100°  C. ; but  others  prefer 
to  work  at  a temperature  above  100°  C.,  and  this 
has,  of  course,  to  be  done  in  closed  vessels. 

The  annexed  sketches  (Figs.  39  and  40)  show  the 
construction  of  steam-extraction  vessels.  The  cop- 
per vessel,  C,  in  which  the  extraction  is  effected,  is 
pear-shaped,  and  rests  upon  two  hollow  wrought- 
iron  axles,  a a,  supported  between  two  cast-iron 
columns,  DD,  so  that  c, 
at  the  top  of  the 
figure,  can,  by 
turning  the  boiler 
round,  be  brought 
to  where  p stands 
in  Fig.  39,  and  be 
reversed  again  if 
required.  6 is  a 
manhole,  her- 
metically closed 
by  means  of  the 
screw,  c,  running 
through  the  frame, 
which  is  bolted  to  the  neck  of  the  pan  at  dfl.  In 
the  interior  of  the  pan  is  a false  copper  bottom,  /i 
perforated  with  fine  holes,  and  held  in  its  place  by 
screws  at  i i,  fig.  40  ; above  this  is  fastened  a piece 
of  brass  wire  - gauze  of  narrow  gauge.  On  this 
rests  the  perforated  worm  tube,  k,  which  by  means 
of  the  pipe,  h /,  communicates  with  a steam-boiler. 
The  pipe,  g,  which  runs  into  the  cavity,  f,  beneath  the 
false  bottom,  is  in  connection  with  tliree  tube.s,  m, 
7),  and  0 (the  latter  is  not,  however,  visible  in  the 
cut,  being  placed  in  front  of  and  before  //) ; »i  serves 
for  the  introduction  of  pure  water.  The  pipes  n and 
0 convey  the  extracted  dyestuff  to  barrels  or  vats  by 
the  steam  pressure  on  the  pan.  The  large  tap,  p, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  is  for  the  removal  of  the 
dregs  before  the  vessel  is  refilled  with  wood. 

The  mode  of  working  is  thus : — All  the  taps  are 
closed,  and  the  cap,  b,  lifted  off  by  its  handles,  e e,  and 
the  finely-ground  wood  introduced.  The  tap,  p,  is 
opened,  and  water  is  then  run  into  the  pan  through  the 
tap,  in,  until  it  begins  to  flow  out  at  the  small  tap,  /> ; 
both  taps  are  then  closed,  the  cap,  h,  replaced,  and 
secured  by  the  screw,  c.  The  steam  tap,  /,  is  next 
opened,  and  steam  of  the  pressure  of  half  an  atmo- 
sphere allowed  to  enter  and  diffuse  itself  amongst 
the  contents  of  the  pan.  In  about  half  an  hour  the 
first  extraction  will  be  finished;  during  this  time  the 
level  of  the  water  must  be  kept  between  the  two 
small  taps,  p and 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  operation  the  tap,  n,  is 
opened,  and  the  dyestuff  forced  by  the  steam 
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pre.ssure  through  the  pipe,  g,  into  the  pipe,  n,  and 
thence  to  the  barrels  or  vats.  AYater  is  again  let 
into  the  pan,  and  a second  extract  made,  which  is 
sent  after  the  first.  A third  extract  is  also  made, 
but  being  far  inferior  in  quality  it  is  not  mixed  with 
the  first  two,  but  is  forced  through  the  pipe,  o,  to  be 
dealt  with  separatoly.  The  dregs  of  the  d3’^e  liquor 
are  then  drawn  off  by  opening  the  top,  p,  and  after 
draining  the  boiler,  the  cover  5,  is  token  off,  and  the 
exhausted  dyewood  emptied  out  by  turning  the  pan 
upside  down. 

The  evaporation  of  the  liquors  obtained  from  the 
exhaustion  of  the  dj'ewoods  with  water  is  effected  in 
Vimious  ways ; sometimes  vacuum  pans  are  used,  but 
they  do  not  answer  the  purpose  well  for  extracts 
which  have  to  be  concentrated  above  the  specific 
gravity  1T34,  on  account  chiefly  of  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  the  bubbles  of  aqueous  vapour  in 
escaping  from  a mass  of  viscous  liquid ; the  evapora- 
tion is  therefore  most  frequently  carried  on  in  double 
bottomed  shallow  pans  heated  by  steam. 

Catechu — C«cAo«,  French;  7lasc/i«,  German ; Ca- 
techu, Latin — is  an  extract  of  the  Khair-tree  (^Acacia 
caUchu  or  Mimosa  catechu)  of  Bombay,  Bengal,  and 
other  parts  of  India.  It  was  long  regarded  as  of 
earthy  origin,  and  bore  the  name  of  terra  Japonica,  or 
Japan  earth. 

As  soon  as  the  trees  are  felled  the  whole  of  the 
exterior  white  wood  is  carefully  removed,  and  the 
interior  coloured  portion  cut  into  fragments,  which 
are  placed  in  narrow-mouthed  unglazed  pots,  and 
water  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  them. 
Heat  is  then  applied  and  maintained  till  the  decoc- 
tion is  half  evaporated,  when,  without  being  strained, 
it  is  transferred  to  a shallow  earthen  vessel,  and 
further  reduced  two-thirds  by  boiling.  It  is  next 
left  at  rest  in  a cool  situation  for  a day,  and  is  after- 
wards evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  being 
occasionally  stirred  during  that  time. 

The  extract  thus  prepared  yields  three  varieties  of 
catechu,  viz.: — 

Pegu  Catechu. — ^The  cutch  or  leaves  met  with  in 
the  trade  in  cakes  weighing  from  35  to  45  kilos., 
packed  in  large  leaves.  It  is  a dry,  glossy,  brownish- 
red  or  blackish-brown  substance,  of  uniform  tex- 
ture throughout,  and  of  a specific  gravity  1-39. 

Brown  Cutch. — ^'I'his  is  a less  pm-e  article ; it  is  cast 
in  sand  or  clay  moulds. 

Brown  Catechu. — This  kind  of  cutch  is  imported 
from  Java,  Singapore,  Begu  (via  Calcutta).  It  is 
sold  in  cubic-shaped  cakes,  packed  in  coarse  bags, 
weighing  from  35  to  40  kilos,  per  cake. 

Bengal  Cutch  is  obtained  by  a similar  process  to 
that  above  described  from  the  fruit  of  the  areca 
I)alm  (.Ireca  catechu),  a tree  widely  spread  over  the 
tropical  portion  of  Asia.  It  is  met  with  in  com- 
merce in  cubical  cakes,  each  side  measuring  from  3 
to  4 centimetres.  The  colour  of  Bengal  cutcli  is 
brighter  than  that  of  the  cutch  shipped  at  Bombay 
(the  mixed  produce  of  the  Acacia  catechu  and  areca 
nut),  the  colour  being  chocolate  brown,  with  deep 
and  light  coloured  bands.  It  exhibits  a dull  appear- 
nce  when  broken,  and  is  very  dry  and  saiuly, 
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although  sand  is  not  necessarily  present.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  l'i!8. 

Yellow  Cutch,  Cubical  Cutch,  or  Gamhir,  is  the  extract 
obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  Viicaria  gamhir  and 
Uncaria  acida,  shrubs  belonging  to  the  family  of  the 
Kuhiacex,  tribe  of  the  cinchonas,  abundantly  met 
with  in  Sumatra,  Malacca,  Pulo-Fenang,  Singapore, 
and  the  Sunda  Islands.  This  kind  of  cutch,  known 
very  generally  as  “gambir,”  occurs  in  commerce  in 
the  shape  of  flat  cakes,  externally  brown,  internally 
yellow,  fracture  dull,  taste  bitter  and  astringent. 

Catechu  is  often  adulterated  with  various  other 
astringent  principles,  or  by  the  incorporation  of  clay, 
sand,  ochre,  and  similar  bodies.  AVhen  other  extracts 
have  been  mixed  with  it,  it  has  often  a dark  and 
almost  black  colour,  with  a shining  appearance,  and 
occasionally  feels  glutinous  or  clammy. 

The  reactions  of  catechu  are  so  varied,  that  it  is 
now  used  for  most  compound  colours,  as  black, 
brown,  green,  drab,  and  fawn ; and  its  permanency 
renders  it  of  high  value. 

It  was  first  used  for  dyeing  brown  upon  cotton, 
which  is  dyed  by  a very  simple  process.  A little 
catechu  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  a small  por- 
tion of  nitrate  or  sulphate  of  copper  added  to  it ; the 
cotton  is  wrought  or  steeped  in  this  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  then  taken  out  and  wrought  through  a hot 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  which  produces  a 
brown  of  very  great  richness : it  is  washed  from  this, 
and  then  passed  through  a little  soap  and  water, 
which  softens  the  fibre. 

Chica  is  a red  colouring  principle,  used  by  some 
Indian  tribes  for  staining  the  skin,  and  is  extracted 
from  the  Bignonia  chica  by  boiling  its  leaves  in  water, 
decanting  the  decoction,  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  when 
a red  matter  falls  down,  which  is  formed  into  cakes 
and  dried. 

The  Indian  tribes  of  South  America  boil  the 
leaves  of  the  chica,  and  then  produce  a separation  of 
the  fecula  by  adding  pieces  of  the  bark  of  a tree, 
common  to  that  part  of  the  world,  called  argana ; it 
is  then  washed  and  formed  into  round  cakes,  about 
2 inches  thick  and  5 or  6 inches  in  diameter,  which 
are  dried  and  considered  fit  for  use.  In  this  state 
the  chica  dye  is  now  occasionally  met  with  in  com- 
merce; it  gives  to  cotton  and  woollen  an  orange- 
yellow  colour. 

Indigo. — This  valuable  dyestuff  is  derived  from 
a genus  of  leguminous  plants  found  in  India,  Africa, 
and  America,  named  Indiejofera.  Botanists  have 
described  about  sixty  species  of  this  genus,  all  yield- 
ing indigo ; but  those  from  which  it  is  usually 
obtained  are  the  I.  anil,  the  I.  argentea,  the  I.  tinctoria, 
and  the  I.  disperma.  It  is  also  extracted  from  a tree 
very  common  in  Ilindoston  (Nerium  tinctorium),  and 
from  the  woad  plant  {Isatis  tinctoria),  which  is  a 
native  of  Great  Britain  and  of  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  colouring  matter  of  these  plants  is  wholly  in  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  leaves,  as  a secretion  or  juice ; 
not,  however,  in  the  blue  state  in  which  one  is  accus- 
tomed to  see  indigo,  but  as  a colourless  substance, 
which  continues  white  so  long  as  the  tissue  of  the 
leaf  remains  perfect:  when  this  is  by  any  means 
94 
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destroyed,  oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  principle  becomes  blue. 

In  the  East  Indies,  after  having  ploughed  the 
ground  in  October,  November,  and  the  beginning  of 
December,  the  seed  of  the  indigo  plant  is  sown  in 
the  last  half  of  IMarch  or  the  beginning  of  April.  A 
light  mould  answers  best ; and  sunshine,  with 
occasional  light  showers,  are  most  favourable  to  its 
growth ; when  much  rain  falls,  however,  the  plants 
grow  too  rapidly.  Twelve  pounds  of  seeds  are 
sufficient  for  sowing  an  acre  of  land. 

As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  sufficiently  for- 
ward they  are  replanted  in  regular  jrarallel  rows, 
care  being  taken  to  weed  out  from  the  soil  any  use- 
less parasitic  plants. 

The  plants  grow  rapidly,  and  will  bear  to  be 
cut  for  the  first  time  at  the  beginning  of  July  ; in 
some  districts  even  so  early  as  the  beginning  of 
June.  The  indications  of  maturity  are  the  bursting 
forth  of  the  flower-buds  and  the  expansion  of  the 
blossoms,  at  which  period  the  plant  abounds  most 
in  the  dyeing  jrrinciple ; another  token  is  taken 
from  the  leaves,  the  breaking  across  of  which,  when 
doubled  flat,  is  accepted  as  a sign  of  ripeness ; 
but  this  characteristic  is  somewhat  fallacious,  and 
depends  much  upon  the  poverty  or  richness  of 
the  soil. 

The  flower-buds  are  pulled  off  before  they  are 
fully  developed,  experience  having  taught  that  by 
so  doing  the  leaves  of  the  shrub  become  larger  and 
yield  more  indigo,  the  colouring  matter  being  chiefly 
in  the  leaves.  In  some  localities  the  leaves,  which 
have  becoiwe  bluish  green,  are  pidled  from  the 
plant  and  gathered,  but  in  most  cases  the  entire 
jilant  is  cut  down  close  to  the  ground  about  the 
months  of  June  or  July,  when  the  few  flower-buds 
left  have  begun  to  open. 

The  first  cropping  of  the  plants  is  the  best ; after 
two  months  a second  is  made ; after  another  inter- 
val a third,  and  even  a fourth  ; but  each  of  these  is 
of  diminished  value.  There  are  only  two  cuttings 
in  America. 

Two  methods  are  pursued  to  extract  the  indigo 
from  the  plant:  1.  By  fennentation  of  the  fresh 
leaves  and  stems;  2.  By  maceration  of  the  dried 
leaves ; the  latter  process  being  deemed  most  ad- 
vantageous. 

In  the  indigo  factories  of  Bengal  there  are  two 
large  stone  or  brickwork  cisterns,  lined  with  cement, 
the  bottom  of  the  first  being  nearly  on  a level  with 
the  top  of  the  second,  to  allow  the  liquid  contents 
to  be  run  out  of  the  one  into  the  other.  The  upper- 
most is  called  the  fermenting  vat  or  steeper;  its 
area  is  20  feet  square,  and  its  depth  3 feet;  the 
lower  cistern,  called  the  beater  or  beating  vat,  is  as 
broad  as  the  other,  but  one-third  longer.  There  are 
two  rows  of  these  tanks.  Pure  water  in  large 
quantity  is  an  absolute  requisite  in  an  indigo 
factory.  The  water  is  brought  by  conduits  into 
large  ponds,  and  after  having  become  clarified  by 
settling,  is  conducted  into  large  tanks,  which  are  on 
a level  with  the  masonry  tanks  just  described. 

The  plant  being  cut  down  in  the  forenoon,  is 


delivered  in  neatly  made  up  bundles  at  the  factory 
in  the  afternoon. 

The  cuttings  of  the  plant,  as  they  come  from  the 
field,  are  stratified  in  the  steeper  till  it  is  filled 
within  5 or  6 inches  of  its  brim.  In  order  that  the 
plant  during  its  fermentation  may  not  swell  and 
rise  out  of  the  vat,  beams  of  wood  and  twigs  of 
bamboo  are  braced  tight  over  the  surface  of  the 
plants,  after  which  water  is  pumped  upon  them  till 
it  .stands  within  8 or  4 inches  of  the  edge  of  the 
vessel.  It  is  essential  that  there  should  be  left  as 
little  open  space  as  possible,  to  insure  the  proper 
progress  of  the  fermentation. 

An  active  fermentation  speedily  commences,  which 
is  completed  within  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours,  a little 
longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  the  prevailing  winds,  the  quality  of  the 
water,  and  the  ripeness  of  the  plants.  Nine  or  ten 
hours  after  the  immersion  of  the  plant  the  condition 
of  the  vat  must  be  examined ; frothy  bubbles  appear, 
which  are  at  first  white,  but  soon  become  gi-ey-blue, 
and  then  deep  purple-red.  The  fermentation  is  at 
this  time  violent,  the  fluid  is  in  constant  commotion, 
apparently  boiling,  innumerable  bubbles  mount  to 
the  surface,  and  a dense  scum  of  a cupreous  hue 
covers  the  whole.  As  long  as  the  liquor  is  thus 
agitated  it  must  not  be  interfered  with,  but  when 
it  becomes  more  tranquil  it  is  to  be  drawn  off 
into  the  lower  cistern.  Great  care  is  required  at 
this  point  of  the  operation,  for  should  the  fermen- 
tation be  pushed  too  far  the  quality  of  the  whole 
indigo  is  deteriorated ; it  is  even  better  to  cut  it 
short,  in  which  case  there  is  indeed  a loss  of  weight,  but 
the  article  is  better  and  the  returns  more  profitable. 
The  liquor  now  possesses  a glistening  yellow  colour, 
which,  when  the  indigo  precipitates,  changes  to 
green.  The  average  temperature  of  the  liquid  is 
commonly  8.o°  Fahr. 

As  soon  as  the  liquor  has  been  run  into  the  lower 
cistern  men  are  set  to  work  to  beat  it  with  oars  or 
paddles,  about  4 feet  long,  called  “ busquets.” 
Paddle-wheels  have  also  been  employed  for  the 
same  purpose.  Meanwhile  other  labourers  clear 
away  the  compressing  beams  and  bamboos  f>'om  the 
surface  of  the  upper  vat,  remove  the  exhausted 
matter,  set  it  to  dry  for  fuel,  clean  out  the  vessel, 
and  stratify  fresh  plants  in  it.  The  fermented  plant 
still  appears  green,  though  it  has  lost  three-fourths 
of  its  bulk  in  the  process,  or  from  12  to  14  per  cent, 
of  its  weight,  chiefly  water  and  extractive  matter. 

The  liquid  in  the  lower  vat  must  be  strongly 
beaten  for  an  hour  and  a half,  when  indigo  begins 
to  agglomerate  in  flocks,  and  to  precipitate.  If  the 
fermentation  has  been  defective  much  froth  arises 
during  the  agitation,  which  must  be  allayed  with  a 
little  oil,  and  then  a reddish  tinge  appears.  If  large 
round  granulations  are  formed,  the  beating  is  con- 
tinued to  make  them  smaller,  if  possible.  Should 
they  become  as  small  as  fine  sand,  the  water  at  the 
same  time  clearing  up,  the  indigo  is  allowed  quietly 
to  .subside.  In  case  the  vat  was  over  fermented,  a 
thick  fat-looking  crust  covers  the  liquor,  which  does 
not  disappear  by  the  introduction  of  a flask  of  oil. 
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In  such  a case  the  beating  must  be  moderated. 
Whenever  tlie  granulations  beeome  round  and  begin 
to  subside,  and  the  liquor  clears  up,  the  beating 
must  be  diseontinued.  The  froth  or  scum  diffuses  itself 
spontaneously  into  separate  minute  particles,  which 
moves  about  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  and  are  marks 
of  an  excessive  fermentation.  On  the  other  hand, 
a rightly  fermented  vat  is  easy  to  work ; the  froth, 
though  abundant,  vanishes  as  soon  as  granulations 
make  their  ajipearance.  The  colour  of  the  liquor, 
when  drawn  out  of  the  steeper  into  the  beater,  is 
bright  gi-een,  but  as  soon  as  the  agglomeration  of 
the  indigo  commences  it  assumes  the  colour  of 
Madeira  wine ; and  speedily  afterwards,  during  the 
beating,  a small  round  grain  is  formed,  the  separation 
of  wliich  makes  the  water  transparent,  and  causes 
the  disappearance  of  all  the  turbidity  and  froth. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  precipitation,  lime-water 
is  occasionally  added  to  the  fermented  menstruum 
in  the  progress  of  beating,  but  it  is  not  indispen- 
sable, and  has  been  supposed  to  deteriorate  the 
indigo.  Two  or  three  hours  after  the  agitation  the 
supernatant  liquor  is  run  off.  and  by  its  condition 
affords  a good  indication  of  the  success  of  both  the 
processes.  A labourer  then  enters  the  vat,  sweeps 
all  the  precipitate  into  one  corner,  and  empties  the 
liquor  into  a spout  leading  into  a cistern,  situated 
beside  a boiler,  20  feet  long,  3 wide,  and  3 deep. 
When  all  the  deposit  is  once  collected  it  is  pumped 
through  a bag,  for  retaining  the  impurities,  into  the 
boiler,  and  heated  to  ebullition,  to  check  further 
fermentation,  which  would  turn  the  indigo  black, 
d'lie  froth  soon  subsides,  and  shows  an  oily-looking 
film  upon  the  surface.  The  indigo  is  by  this  means 
not  only  freed  from  the  yellow  extractive  matter, 
but  enriched  in  the  intensity  of  its  colour  and 
increased  in  weight.  Some  manufacturers,  how- 
ever, prefer  retaining  it  at  a moderate  temperature 
tl.rougliout,  and  affirm  that  a deeper  hue  is  produced. 

From  the  boiler  the  mixture  is  run,  after  two  or 
three  hours,  into  a general  receiver,  called  the 
drijiping  vat,  or  table,  which,  for  a factory  with 
twelve  pair  .of  preparation  vats,  is  20  feet  long,  10 
wide,  and  2 deep,  having  a false  bottom  2 feet 
below  the  top  edge.  This  cistern  stands  in  a basin 
of  masonry,  made  water-tight  with  hydraulic  cement, 
the  bottom  of  which  slopes  to  one  end  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  drainage.  A thick  woollen  web  is 
stretched  along  the  bottom  of  the  inner  vessel  to 
act  as  a filter.  As  long  as  the  liquid  passes  through 
turbid  it  is  pumped  back  into  the  receiver,  but  as 
soon  as  it  runs  clear  the  latter  is  covered  with 
another  piece  of  cloth  to  exclude  the  dust,  and  per- 
colation is  allowed  to  proceed  spontaneously.  Next 
morning  the  drained  magma  is  put  into  a strong  bag 
and  squeezed  in  a pre.ss.  The  indigo  is  then  care- 
fully taken  out,  and  cut  with  a br;iss  wire  into  pieces, 
of  about  3 cubic  inches  each,  which  fvre  dried  either 
in  a stove  upon  boards,  or  in  an  airy  room  upon 
shelves  of  wicker  work.  Or,  the  pasty  and  still  very 
soft  mass  which  remains  upon  the  cloth  is  removed 
to  small  wooden  boxes,  perforated  with  holes,  and 
lined  inside  with  a stout  and  strong  cotton  tissue. 


These  boxes  having  been  filled,  and  a lid  having 
been  put  on  the  top,  likewise  perforated,  and  so 
constructed  as  to  fit  in  and  not  on  the  boxes,  care 
being  also  taken  to  place  a piece  of  cotton  on  the 
top,  the  boxes  are  placed  under  a screw  press,  and 
pressure  having  been  gently  and  gradually  applied, 
the  water  is  squeezed  out  as  much  as  possible,  the 
liquid  being  again  run  into  the  filter  tank  to  collect 
any  indigo  it  may  yet  contain.  The  pressure  hav- 
ing been  withdrawn  the  boxes  are  opened,  and  the 
contents,  shaped  bke  blocks  of  soap,  are  placed  in 
the  drying  room. 

The  drying  should  take  place  very  slowly,  and  it 
takes  from  three  to  five  days  to  dry  the  contents 
of  each  box.  During  the  drjiiig  a whitish  efflo- 
rescence appears  upon  the  pieces,  which  must  be 
carefully  removed  with  a brush.  In  some  localities, 
particularly  upon  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  the 
dried  lumps  of  indigo  are  allowed  to  effloresce  in 
a cask  for  some  time,  and  Avhen  they  become  hard 
they  are  wiped  and  packed  for  exportation. 

The  other  method  of  extracting  the  indigo  from 
the  plant  differs  from  that  described  only  in  the 
first  operations.  Instead  of  putting  the  plant  into 
the  vat  when  newly  cut,  it  is  spread  out  to  dry  in 
the  sun  for  two  days,  and  then  thrashed  to  separate 
the  leaves  from  the  .stems.  The  former  are  kept 
until  they  have  changed  from  a green  to  a bluish- 
grey  or  lavender  colour,  after  which  they  are  put 
into  the  first  vat  with  warm  water,  and  kept  stirred 
till  the  leaves  are  so  completely  wetted  as  to  sink. 
The  liquor  is  then  instantly  let  off  into  the  beating 
vat,  where  it  is  treated  as  already  described. 

Indigo,  as  it  occurs  in  commerce,  is  usually  met 
with  in  cubical  lumps  or  cakes,  friable,  more  or  less 
brittle,  and  of  various  shades  of  a peculiar  deep  blue, 
passing  into  violet  purple.  When  rubbed  with  a 
smooth  hard  body  it  acquires  a beautiful  glossy  and 
cupreous  appearance,  and  always  affords,  on  grind- 
ing, an  intensely  blue  powder.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  sometimes  greater,  but  at  other  times  less,  than 
that  of  water;  this  depends  principally  on  its  admix- 
ture with  or  freedom  from  foreign  matters,  but 
also  upon  the  treatment  of  the  paste  in  the  opera- 
tions of  boiling,  pressing,  and  di-ying.  The  best 
samples  are  those  which  are  lightest  in  weight  and 
most  copper  coloured. 

The  trade  in  Bengal  indigo  is  chiefly  carried  on  in 
Calcutta;  its  varieties  are  very  numerous. 

Coromandel  indigoes  of  the  best  quality  correspond 
to  those  of  Bengal  of  medium  value,  and  are  met 
with  in  square  masses,  having  an  even  facture,  but 
are  more  difficult  to  break;  indeed,  these  are  harder 
to  disrupture  than  any  other  variety.  The  inferior 
kinds  are  heavy,  of  a sandy  feel,  having  a blue  colour 
bordering  on  green,  grey,  or  even  on  black;  they  are 
not  uufrequently  found  having  a greenish  grey  hue. 

The  productions  of  ^ladras  have  a grained  rough 
fracture,  and  are  of  a cubical  figure.  The  superior 
qualities  liave  no  rind,  and  are  more  light  and  friable 
than  those  of  Coromandel.  These  kinds,  when  of 
the  best  quality,  are  very  light,  thougli  not  equal  in 
this  respect  to  the  superfine  blue  of  Bengal.  The 
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middling  classes  have  a very  slight  copper  tinge. 
The  colour  of  the  inferior  qualities  is  a dark  or 
muddy  blue,  black,  or  even  grey,  and  greenish. 

The  ISIanilla  indigoes  present  the  mark  of  the 
rushes  upon  which  they  have  been  dried.  They  are 
of  a closer  consistence  and  lighter  hue  than  those  of 
hladras,  but  not  so  compact  as  the  produce  of  Ben- 
gal. The  better  qualities  are  often  in  flat  and  elon- 
gated masses,  somewhat  porous,  and  consequently 
light.  Medium  kinds  are  of  a violet  colour,  but  are 
inferior  to  the  violet  of  Bengal. 

Java  indigo  occurs  in  flat  square  masses,  sometimes 
of  a lozenge  shape.  The  superior  qualities  appear 
as  flne  as  the  blue,  violet,  or  red  indigoes  of  Bengal, 
but  thej'  are  not  so  in  reality. 

The  superior  classes  of  Egyptian  indigo  are  super- 
fine and  fine  violet  blues.  They  are  light,  but  their 
structure  is  not  veiy  compact,  and  they  often  con- 
tain sand.  The  squares  are  rather  flatter  than  those 
of  Bengal. 

Senegal  indigoes  are  of  good  qudity,  but  con- 
tain more  earthy  matter  than  anj'  othei-s  in  the  trade. 

The  indigoes  of  Guatemala,  of  the  Caraccas,  and 
of  Mexico,  are  of  various  kinds.  The  best  are  a 
bright  blue,  remarkably  light  and  fine.  These  are 
esteemed  equal  to  the  best  Bengal.  The  hiferior 
qualities  are  of  a violet  hue,  but  in  general  are  more 
mixed  than  the  Bengal  kinds. 

The  Brazil  indigoes  are  in  small  rectangular 
parallelopiped  masses,  or  in  irregular  lumps,  of  a 
greenish-grey  colour  externally,  having  a smooth 
fracture,  a firm  consistence,  and  a cupreous  tint  of 
greater  or  less  brilliancy. 

The  Carolina  product  is  in  small  square  masses, 
having  a grey  exterior.  The  best  qualities  have  a 
dull  copper  colour,  bordering  on  violet  or  blue. 
The  common  kinds  are  almost  always  of  a greenish- 
blue  ; they  are  rarely  found  of  a cupreous  hue. 

The  following  trade  terms  are  in  use  in  tlie  indigo 
trade : — Sandy  indir/o,  containing  a large  quantity  of 
earthy  matter.  Ribbon  iiidiyo  has  bands  of  colour  of 
different  shades.  Sjtnited  indiyo.  Burnt  indigo,  this 
variety  falls  to  pieces  when  pressed  by  the  hand. 
Large  squared  indigo,  cakes  broken  into  large  lumps. 
Half  broken  indigo,  cakes  broken  into  two  pieces. 
Coarse  granulated  indigo,  small  lumps.  Cold  indigo, 
when  the  substance  does  not  adhere  to  the  tongue. 
Fig  indigo,  a very  low  quality  used  by  makers  of 
laundry  blue. 

Logwood. — Bois  de  Campeche,  Bois  bleu,  French  ; 
Blanhoh,  German ; Hxmatoxglum,  Latin. — This  wood 
is  obtained  in  great  abundance  in  Jamaica  and  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  and  is  im- 
ported into  this  country  in  small  pieces  or  blocks. 
The  wood  from  the  two  localities  produces  different 
qualities  of  dye;  on  this  account  the  name  of  its 
habitat  is  affixed  to  each,  and  the  two  kinds  are 
distinguished  in  commerce  as  Campeachy  and  Jamaica 
logwood.  The  former  is  superior  to  the  latter,  and 
consequently  fetches  a higher  price  in  the  nurrket. 
The  logwood  tree  is  called  by  botanists  Ilxinatoxyluni 
campcchkonan.  In  a favourable  position  it  grows  to 
a very  large  size.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  smooth  i 


and  thin,  and  furnished  with  thorns,  its  leaves  resem- 
bling those  of  the  common  laurel.  The  wood  is  very 
hard  and  close  in  the  fibre,  and  is  capable  of  taking 
on  a fine  polish  ; it  is  somewhat  heavier  than  water, 
and  consequently  sinks  when  put  into  that  liquid. 

Logwood  Ls  very  hard  and  close  in  the  fibre. 
When  used  chipped  in  small  pieces  it  requires  long 
boiling  to  extract  the  colouring  principle.  To  obviate 
this,  the  wood  is  now  generally  ground  fine,  by  a 
machine  such  as  that  already  described  (see  Brazil 
Wood),  by  which  means  the  operation  is  much  facili- 
tated. To  avoid  loss  by  dust  in  grinding,  owing  to 
the  dryness  of  the  wood,  it  is  moistened  by  water, 
which  greatly  enhances  the  appearance  of  the  wood, 
by  producing  a richer  coloim  upon  it,  and  does  not 
affect  its  dyeing  properties. 

Madder — Garance,  French;  Faberrbthe.  Gecmm — 
is  the  root  of  the  Rnbia  tinctorum.  It  is  common  in  the 
South  of  Europe  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Levant,  and 
is  largely  cultivated  in  Holland  ; it  attains  to  about  3 
feet  in  height,  and  has  a long  spreading  fibrous  root, 
which  is  the  part  used  in  dyeing.  The  best  roots  are 
of  the  size  of  a wTiting  quill,  or,  at  most,  of  the  little 
finger.  They  are  semi-transparent,  reddish,  have  a 
strong  odour,  a smooth  bark,  and  should  be  of  two 
or  three  years  growth.  The  root  is  taken  from  the 
ground,  picked,  and  dried,  in  order  to  be  ground  and 
preserved.  In  warm  climates  it  is  dried  in  the  open 
air ; elsewhere,  stoves  are  made  use  of.  The  stringy 
filaments  and  epidermis,  termed  nmlle,  as  also  the 
pith,  are  removed,  leaving  nothing  but  the  ligneous 
fibres. 

The  roots  are  dried  in  a stove  heated  by  a furnace, 
from  which  the  air  is  allowed  to  issue  only  at  the 
moment  when  it  is  judged  to  be  saturated  with 
aqueous  vapour.  Above  the  furnace  flue,  whicli 
occupies  a great  portion  of  the  floor,  are  three  gratings, 
on  which  the  roots  are  arranged  in  layers  of  about  8 
inches.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  those  on  the 
first  grated  floor  directly  above  the  stove  ai-e  dry, 
and  are  taken  away  and  replaced  by  those  of  the 
higher  floors.  The  aried  roots  are  then  thrashed 
with  a flail,  passed  through  fanners  similar  to  t'lose 
employed  for  eorn,  and  shaken  upon  a coarse  sieve. 
The  finer  particles  are  again  winnowed  and  passed 
through  a still  finer  sieve.  These  operations  are 
repeated  five  times,  using  sieves  successively  finer 
and  finer,  and  putting  aside  eaeh  time  the  portion 
whieh  remains  on  the  sieve.  The  matter  which 
finally  passes  through  is  rejected  as  sand  and  dust. 
After  these  manipulations,  the  whole  of  the  fibrous 
substances  remaining  are  cleaned  with  common 
fanners,  and  all  foreign  matters,  which  had  not  been 
before  removed,  are  now  separated.  The  roots  are 
then  divided  into  different  qualities,  for  whieh  a brass 
sieve  is  used,  the  meshes  of  whieh  are  from  one-fourth 
■to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  finest 
portion  is  rejected,  while  the  coarsest  is  considered 
of  the  best  quality.  These  roots,  thus  separated,  are 
carried  into  a stove  of  a eonstruction  somewhat 
different  from  the  first.  They  are  spread  out  in 
layers  of  about  4 inehes  in  thickness,  on  large  lattice- 
work  frames,  and  the  drymg  is  known  to  be  complete 
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when,  on  taking  up  a handful  and  squeezing,  tlie 
roots  bre:ik  easily.  On  quitting  the  stove  the  madder 
is  placed,  still  hot,  into  a inacliine,  where  it  is  cut 
small,  and  the  portion  of  the  bark  reduced  to  powder 
is  separated.  This  operation  is  repeated  three  or  four 
times,  after  which  resort  is  had  to  the  bolter.  The 
madder  which  passes  through  the  brass  meshes  of  the 
bolter  is  considered  as  common,  and  that  issuing  from 
the  extremity  of  the  bolter  is  called  the  flour.  Lastly, 
the  madder,  after  being  subjected  to  these  processes,  is 
ground  in  a mill  with  vertical  stones,  and  after- 
wards passed  through  sieves  of  different  degrees  of 
fineness.  The  madder  of  Alsace  is  reduced  to  a very 
fine  powder,  and  it  requires  a much  longer  boiling 
to  extract  its  tinctorial  matter  than  is  necessary  for 
the  “lizari”  of  the  Levant.  The  prepared  madders 
ought  to  be  carefully  preserved  from  humidity,  as 
they  readily  imbibe  moisture,  in  which  case  fermen- 
tation injures  their  colour.  D’Ambournev  and 
Beckmann  consider  that  it  is  better  to  employ  the 
fresh  root  of  madder  than  that  which  has  been 
stove-dried. 

Iti  commerce,  the  name  of  “ lizari”  has  for  a long 
time  been  restricted  to  the  entire  roots  of  the  mad- 
der, while  that  of  “madder”  is  applied  to  the  pul- 
verized roots. 

Lizari  is  very  little  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
dyeing,  and  there  is  hardly  any  but  that  of  Avignon 
which  is  met  with  in  the  markets  of  F' ranee. 

Dutch  mmlder  has  a strong  and  nauseous  odour; 
its  taste  is  sweet,  but  with  a mixture  of  bitterness , 
its  colour  varying  according  to  the  marks,  and  pass- 
ing from  a brownish  to  an  orange-red.  'Phe  brown- 
ish-red tint,  however,  is  applicable  only  to  the 
“ mulle”  madder  of  each  kind.  The  term  “mulle,” 
or  “ bilon,”  is  applied  to  the  inferior  quality  of 
madder,  which  consists  of  a mixture  of  the  smallest 
roots,  of  the  fibres  and  epidermis  of  the  larger 
roots,  of  earthy  matters,  and  of  the  refuse  from 
the  sieves. 

In  general,  its  powder  is  stringy,  that  is  to  say, 
its  sbvte  of  division  is  sufficiently  large  to  exhibit 
the  structure  of  the  root.  Exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  it  readily  absorbs  moisture,  and 
when,  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  its  quality,  it  is 
exjiosed  to  humid  air,  its  orange-red  becomes  bright, 
rich,  and  deep.  This  madder,  to  use  a commercial 
term,  “works”  more  than  others:  that  is,  it  presents 
more  decided  modificcations  of  colour  on  exposure  to 
moisture. 

Dutch  madder  is  either  stripped  or  the  contrary. 
In  the  first  case,  the  roots  have  been  freed  from 
their  epidermis,  which  gives  greater  brightness  to 
the  powder ; in  the  second,  they  have  been  tritu- 
rated without  undergoing  this  operation,  when  the 
powder  is  of  a more  sombre  hue.  'Phis  madder 
cannot  be  used  while  fresh ; it  must  at  le.ast  be  a 
year  in  the  cask. 

The  pak  jiowder,  or  that  of  the  first  year,  having 
a yellow  aspect,  soon  undergoes  fermentation ; the 
divided  particles  then  unite  with  each  other,  agglo- 
merate, and  increase  in  volume  to  such  a degree 
that,  after  from  one  to  two  years,  the  dilation  is  so  ! 


great,  that  the  bottoms  of  the  casks  present  a very 
marked  convex  fonn.  The  madder  is  then  so  hard 
that,  in  order  to  take  it  out  of  the  cask,  a mallet  or 
chisel  must  be  used. 

It  keeps  several  years  after  having  attained  its 
greatest  tinctorial  power ; but  after  about  three 
years  the  layers  which  line  the  sides  of  the  casks 
then  begin  to  lose  their  brightness ; the  madder 
assumes  a pale-brown  colour,  and  enters  into  de- 
composition, the  process  of  which  is  slow  but  cer- 
tain ; it  subsequently  becomes  quite  extinct,  and 
the  madder  has  a brown-red  hue.  When  partially 
decomposed  it  may  still  be  used  for  brown  grounds 
or  light  colours ; but  when  age  has  affected  all  the 
tinctorial  principles  it  can  only  serve  as  “ mulle.” 
The  term  “grappe,”  signifying  bunch,  is  employed 
when  age  has  given  consistence  to  the  powder,  and 
designates  its  state  of  agglomeration. 

Alxatian  madder  has  a penetrating  smell  and  a 
bitter  taste,  and  its  colour  varies  from  brown  to 
bright  yellow.  It  easily  absorbs  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere  by  exposure,  and  changes  from  yellow  to 
a dark  red. 

It  is  not  employed  while  fresh,  and  is  in  the  best 
condition  when  about  two  years  old. 

Madder  of  Avignon  is  most  generally  used  at  the 
present  time,  and  even  preferred  to  the  other  kinds, 
because  the  dyer  and  the  calico-printer  find  it  easier 
to  modify  the  reds  according  to  wish. 

The  characters  of  this  powder  are — odour  agree- 
able, slightly  penetrating ; taste,  sweetish  bitter : 
colour,  either  rose,  bright-red,  or  brown -red,  ac- 
cording to  the  roots  employed  in  the  preparation, 
and  to  the  degree  of  mixture ; state  of  division  very 
fine  ; powder  dry  to  the  touch. 

When  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
it  absorbs  moisture  less  readily  than  the  other 
species,  but  it  does  not  work  less,  and  subsequently 
affords  a pale  or  very  dark  red,  according  to  whether 
the  powder  operated  on  was  “rosy”  or  “ palus.” 

In  Avignon,  the  name  Palus  is  given  to  some 
tracts  of  land  anciently  covered  with  marshes ; these 
grounds,  enriched  by  animal  and  vegetable  remains, 
are  eminently  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  madder ; 
the  roots  they  produce  being  almost  all  red,  and  of 
a superior  quality;  whilst  other  kinds  of  soil  yield 
rose-coloured  roots. 

The  powder  from  the  palus  madder  is  of  a rather 
unsightly  red,  but  on  drying  it  becomes  blood-red, 
and  the  shade  may  be  varied  at  pleasure. 

The  powder  from  the  “rosy”  is  of  a bright  red, 
bordering  a little  upon  yellow. 

Avignon  madder  may  be  used  immediately  on 
leaving  the  mills;  but  that  which  has  been  preserved 
in  casks  for  a year  is  decidedly  preferable.  It  keeps 
well,  cand  undergoes  little  or  no  fermentation;  it 
does  not  cohere  in  a mass;  after  several  years,  how- 
ever, it  is  decomposed  with  nearly  the  same  symptoms 
as  the  other  kinds:  but  is  still  fit  for  use. 

^Ialvace.e. — The  petals  of  the  plant  known  as 
AUhim  rosea,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Mal- 
rareie,  conbiins  a peculiar  colouring  matter,  soluble 
in  w;vter  and  alcoliol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  The 
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aqueous  solution  of  the  petals,  freed  previously  from 
the  calix  and  stamens,  exhibits  a violet-red  colour, 
which  is  turned  crimson  by  the  addition  of  acids  and 
green  by  alkalies.  The  alcoholic  tincture  of  the 
leaves  is  purplish  red,  and  leaves  on  evaporation  a 
deepened  residue,  free  from  nitrogenous  matter. 

Cotton  mordanted  with  iron  is  turned  blue  or 
bluish  black  by  an  aqueous  infusion  of  the  petals. 
With  an  aluminous  mordant  a violet  blue,  and  with 
tin  mordants  a bluish  violet,  is  produced. 

Woollen  fabrics,  previously  mordanted  with 
bichloi-ide  of  tin,  assume  a deep  violet,  and  when 


mordanted  with  iron  a bluish  black  or  grey;  if  mor- 
danted with  antimonic  acid  salts,  a bluish  violet  is 
obtained. 

Silk  mordanted  with  tin  salts  takes  a violet. 

For  calico  printing  the  alcoholic  extract  suits 
better  than  the  aqueous  infusion.  The  apparatus 
employed  by  E Kopp  to  prepare  the  alcoholic  extract 
is  shown  in  Fig.  41.  The  bowers  are  placed  in  a 
vertical  wire-work  cage,  i,  which  is  contained  in  the 
stcam-jacketted  cylinder,  c.  A pad  of  woollen  cloth 
is  then  placed  above  the  bowers,  and  the  whole  closed 
in  by  a tightly  btting  iron  plate.  The  spirits  of  wine 


are  contained  in  the  globular  retort,  -B,  placed  in 
the  cast-iron  steam  chest,  A.  The  alcohol  is  vola- 
tilized by  steam  conveyed  into  A,  through  the  tap,  </. 
The  alcohol  vapour  passes  through  the  tap,  5,  into 
the  condensing  worm  in  the  cold-water  cistern,  D, 
and  is  then  forced  under  the  pressure  of  the  mercury 
contained  in  the  pressure  tube,  e,  through  the  tap, 
(,  into  the  wire  cage  containing  the  bowers.  The 
steam  jacket,  C,  is  at  the  same  time  heated  by  steam 
passing  through  the  tap,  e.  The  extract  bows  back 
into  the  retort,  B,  where  it  is  caused  to  part  with  its 
spirit,  which  makes  another  circuit  of  the  apparatus. 
The  tap,  rn,  serves  to  take  samples.  When  the 
operation  is  juilged  to  be  completed,  the  taps,  fl, 
c,  and  i,  are  closed,  and  the  tap,  n,  opened,  in  order 
to  clear  the  steam  chest.  A,  of  steam.  The  taps,  / 
and  h,  are  next  opened,  in  order  by  a momentary 
rush  of  steam  to  drive  over  the  last  remnants  of 
alcoholic  extract.  The  tap,  f,  is  then  closed,  and  the 
taps,  g and  /,  opened,  upon  which  the  extract  bows 
into  the  receptacle,  /.  The  taps,  k and  c,  are  to 
run  off  condensed  water  when  necessary. 

Safflower;  Bastard  Saffron,  Carthamiis,  Cartha- 
mns  tiiictor/us.  It  is  a native  of  Egypt,  and  tlie 
warmer  climates  of  Asia.  It  has  been  cultivated  in 
Europe,  near  Alsace,  and  also  around  Lyons.  The 
Chinese  have  long  known  its  use,  and  produce  from 
it  their  bnest  red.  The  colour  called  by  them  Inng, 
which  is  used  by  the  Japanese  ladies  as  a cosmetic,  is 
made  from  it,  and  is  kept  in  little  porcelain  cups 
similar  to  those  retailed  in  this  country  as  pink  snneers. 

It  is  obtained  mostly  from  the  East  Indies  and 
Turkey ; the  former  is  considered  the  best. 

The  Carthamvs  tinctorins  is  an  annual  plant,  with  an 
upright,  brm,  smooth  stem,  of  a light  grey  colour. 
It  grows  to  about  3 feet  in  length,  when  it  divides 
into  several  branches,  bearing  leaves  of  an  oval  form, 
and  edged  with  small  spines.  Each  of  the  branches 
is  terminated  by  a large  bower-head,  composed  of 
several  bowerets  of  a deep  red  colour.  The  plant 
is  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are  sown  early  in 
spring.  It  is  from  the  bower  that  the  dye  is  obtained ; 
the  richest  colour  is  produced  when  the  bowers  are 
gathered  before  being  fully  blown.  AVhen  collected, 
they  are  dried  in  the  shade,  and  carefully  preserved 
from  any  moisture,  which  would  injure  the  colour. 

As  soon  as  the  bowers  are  collected  they  are 
pressed  between  two  stories,  so  as  to  deprive  them 
of  a portion  of  their  juice ; they  are  then  washed 
several  times  with  sjiring  Avater,  which  contains  a 
little  common  salt  in  solution.  On  being  taken  out 
of  the  Avater  they  are  pressed  between  the  hands,  and 
then  spread  out  on  mats  upon  terraces,  and  allowed 
to  dry  slowly,  being  covered  by  mats  during  the 
day  and  e.Aposed  again  at  night.  They  are  turned 
over  from  time  to  time,  and  Avhen  found  to  be 
properly  dried  are  preserved  for  sale. 

Safflower  is  found  in  the  market  in  dry  hard  cakes. 
To  prepare  it  for  dyeing,  a quantity  of  these  cakes 
are  steeped  in  clean  cold  water.  Hard  or  spring 
Avater  is  preferable  for  this  purpose.  A cover  is  put 
upon  the  top  of  the  cakes,  and  is  subjected  to  a 
gentle  pressure  to  keep  them  under  the  water.  They 
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are  allowed  to  lie  in  tin's  condition  till  thorougldy 
wet  and  penetrated  by  the  water,  when  the  cakes 
expand  and  open  up,  under  the  influence  of  the 
moisture,  into  fine  fibres.  The  whole  is  now  re- 
moved by  small  quantities  at  a time,  and  placed  upon 
a fine  hair  sieve,  when  water  is  passed  through  until 
it  ceases  to  be  coloured  yellow.  The  washings  are 
allowed  to  flow  away,  and  the  red  fibres  are  then 
placed  into  a vessel  sufficiently  large  to  hold  a gallon 
of  water  for  each  pound  of  safflower.  To  this  water  is 
added  from  3 to  4 ozs.  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda 
for  each  pound  of  safflower ; the  whole  is  well  stirred, 
and  the  Stirling  repeated  every  half  hour.  After  six 
or  seven  hours  the  safflower  has  lost  its  red  colour, 
and  has  acquired  a dun  tint;  the  whole  is  again 
passed  through  a hair  sieve  ; but  on  this  occasion  the 
liquor  passing  through  is  carefully  preserved,  as  it 
contains  the  dye ; a little  clean  Avater  is  poured  over 
every  sieve -charge  of  the  exhausted  fibre,  to  wash 
out  all  colouring  matter.  The  fibre  is  then  pressed 
as  dry  as  possible,  and  thrown  away.  The  liquor 
has  now  a brownish-red  colour,  and  is  ready  to  dye 
cotton. 

Turmeric. — Turmeric,  or  Indian  saffron,  is  a yellow 
dye  obtained  from  the  roots  of  Cnrcmna  lomja.  This 
plant  is  indigenous  to  the  East  Indies  and  other 
parts  of  Asia,  and  to  IMadagascar.  It  has  been  culti- 
vated Avith  some  success  in  Tobago,  and  samples 
from  that  island  have  been  found  superior  to  that 
usually  imported  from  India.  Our  supplies  are 
brougiit  from  the  East  Indies,  China,  and  Java  ; of 
these,  the  Chinese  turmeric  is  the  best. 

The  roots  of  the  Curcuma  hmja  spread  far  into  the 
ground ; they  are  long  and  succulent,  and  about 
half  an  inch  in  thickness.  These  roots  are  exter- 
nally of  a colour  inclining  to  grey,  but  internally  of 
a deep  yellow  colour ; they  are  reduced  to  poAider 
previous  to  being  employed  as  a dye. 

Ei.D  or  Woi.D  is  a biennial  plant,  called  by 
botanists  Reseda  luteola.  This  plant  is  Avell  known 
throughout  Europe,  and  is  indigenous  to  England ; 
it  is  found  groAving  Avild  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  AA’as  once  cultivated  for  its  colouring  pro.luce  in 
Several  counties  of  England,  such  as  Kent,  Hereford- 
shire, and  near  Doncaster,  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  A^ery 
extensively  culti\'ated  around  Paris,  and  in  other 
parts  of  France.  The  plant,  after  being  gathered,  is 
carefully  dried  and  tied  up  iu  bundles,  in  Avhich 
state  it  is  sold  to  the  dyer. 

W OAD — iMtifi  satira— is  a plant  knoAvn  mid  used 
for  the  purposes  of  dyeing  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  ancient  Britons,  Avhen  invaded  by  tlie  Ivomans, 
are  described  as  having  their  bodies  stained  Avith  the 
colouring  matter  of  this  plant.  It  is  cultivated  in 
the  Azores  and  the  Canary  Islands,  in  Italy,  in 
Sivitzerland,  in  parts  of  Germany,  SAveden,  and  in 
A'arious  districts  of  France.  It  is  likcAvise  indigenous 
to  England,  and  is  still  cul  ivated  in  Lancashire. 
For  many  centuries  it  Avas  a most  important  branch 
of  British  industry.  It  is  still  used  as  a dye  for  blue 
in  Avoollcn  and  silk  studs,  often,  hoAveA'er,  accom- 
jianied  Avith  indigo,  the  colouring  matters  of  these 
substances  being  similar.  A superior  quality  of  this 
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dye,  Avhich  is  principally  produced  in  the  South  of 
France,  is  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  Pastel. 

The  Isatis  satira  is  a biennial  plant,  having  a large 
Avoody  root,  Avhich  penetrates  deep  into  the  ground ; 
the  stem  is  from  3 to  4 feet  high,  and  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  divided  into  several  branches.  Three  or  four 
crops  are  usually  obtained  in  one  year.  The  plants 
are  movA'ed  with  a scythe,  and  as  soon  as  collected 
are  washed  in  a stream  of  Avater  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
This  must  be  rapidly  done,  otherwise  the  Avoad  Avill 
be  impaired  in  quality.  When  dried,  it  is  conveyed 
to  a mill  and  ground  into  a smooth  paste,  Avhich  is 
laid  in  heaps,  pressed  close  together,  and  covered  to 
protect  them  from  rain.  If  any  crack  appear  in 
these  heaps,  care  is  taken  to  unite  them,  as  that 
Avould  also  impair  the  quality  of  the  Avoad.  After 
remaining  for  a fortnight  in  heaps,  the  paste  is 
rubbed  together  and  formed  into  solid  balls,  which 
are  pressed  into  a compact  substance  in  wooden 
moulds  and  dried  Good  balls  are  distinguished  by 
their  superior  weight,  and  by  having  a violet  colour 
Avithin.  These  balls  are  further  prepared  for  dyeing 
by  being  beaten  with  wooden  mallets  on  a stone 
floor  until  they  are  reduced  to  a coarse  poAvder, 
Avhich  is  then  heaped  up  in  the  middle  of  the  apart- 
ment and  moistened  Avith  water.  Fermentation 
arises,  and  after  about  tAvelve  days  it  is  pretty  well 
dried  by  being  turned  over,  and  then  it  is  made  into 
a heap  for  the  use  of  the  dyer. 

Pr.-actical  Operations. — For  many  of  the  receipts 
herein  contained  AA'e  ai’e  indebted  to  the  Moniteur  de 
la  Teiutiire,  Rehnaun's  Fdrher-zeitung,  Muster-zeitung, 
Chemical  Review,  Dingler's  Pohjtech.  Journal,  &c.,  &c. 

The  dye  Avoods  may  be  used  either  (a)  in  the  state 
of  cold  infusions,  made  by  steeping  the  ground  wood 
in  Avater  without  the  application  of  heat ; or  (li)  in 
the  state  of  a Aveak  extract,  made  by  putting  upon  a 
coarse  flannel  strainer  1 lb.  of  the  ground  wood  for 
each  gallon  of  liquid  required,  and  pouring  over  the 
same  boiling  Avater  till  the  liquor  runs  through  nearly 
colourless;  or(c)  as  a concentrated  liquor  or  extract, 
marking  from  8°  to  24°  Tav.  ; and,  lastly  (d)  as  a 
solid  extract,  formed  by  evaporating  the  liquid 
extract  down  to  dryness.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  properties  of  these  four  different  states  are 
identical.  Where  bright  light  shades  are  required, 
(n)  or  (li)  Avill  be  found  preferable  ; whilst  for  heaAy 
shades,  especially  of  sad  colours,  (c)  and  (d)  should  be 
employed.  For  all  purposes  Avhere  great  concentra- 
tion is  needed  (n)  and  (5)  are,  of  course,  inadmissible. 

BarAVOod,  caniAvood,  and  red  sanders  are  always 
used  in  the  ground  state,  the  Avood  being  put  into 
the  dye  beck  along  Avith  the  goods. 

To  prepare  Annotta.  — Into  2 gallons  of  water 
put  1 lb.  anuotta,  4 ozs.  pearl-ash,  and  2 ozs.  soft 
soap,  and  apply  heat,  and  stir  until  the  Avliole  is 
dissolved.  When  conA'enieut  it  is  best  to  boil  the 
solution. 

Tu  prepare  Catechu. — To  7 or  8 gallons  of  water 
put  1 lb.  of  catechu,  and  boil  till  all  is  dissolved  ; 
then  add  2 ozs.  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  stir, 
Avhen  it  is  ready  for  use.  Xitrate  of  copper  may 
also  be  used,  taking  one  Aviue  glassful  of  the  solution 
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prepared  as  under: — ^To  1 part  by  measure  nitric 
acid,  and  2 parts  water,  add  metallic  copper  so  long 
as  the  acid  will  dissolve  it,  then  bottle  the  solution 
for  use.  Perfectly  distinct  and  valuable  results  may 
be  obtained  by  grinding  and  extracting  with  cold 
water.  Very  fine  greenish  drabs  are  thus  produced. 
The  part  insoluble  in  cold,  if  boiled,  yields  shades 
differing  from  those  given  by  the  decoction  of  the 
entire  ware. 

Sulphate  of  Indigo. — The  indigo  must  be  broken  into 
small  pieces  about  the  size  of  hazel  nuts,  covered 


with  water,  and  left  in  steep  for  about  twenty-four 
hours.  It  is  then  reduced  to  a fine  paste  in  a mill 
Fig.  42  is  an  indigo  mill  in  which  the  colour  is  ground 
by  cannon  balls,  c,  which  traverse  an  iron  channel, 
being  forced  round  by  the  pallets,  x,  ?/,  firmly  attached 
to  the  axle,  /,  by  a framework,  e is  a handle  which 
rotates  the  arrangement  by  means  of  the  cogwheels,  n 
and  m.  To  secure  regularity  of  motion,  two  heavy 
globes,  0 0,  are  screwed  on  the  central  axle  at  r,  and 
made  to  rotate  with  it. 

Another  form  of  indigo  mill  is  given  in  Figs.  43  and 
Fig.  43.  Fig.  44. 


44.  The  vessel,  a,  is  a four-sided  iron  tank,  2 feet 
11  inches  long,  19  inches  broad,  and  18  inches  deep, 
cylindrical  or  rounded  in  the  bottom,  and  resting 
upon  gudgeons  in  a wooden  frame.  It  has  an  iron 
liJ,  consisting  of  two  leaves,  between  which  the 
rod,  f,  moves  to  and  fro,  receiving  a vibratory  motion 
from  the  crank,  d.  By  this  airangement  a framework, 
e,  can  bo  maile  to  vibrate  about  the  axis,  e',  and  to 


impart  its  swing  motion  to  six  iron  rollers,/,/,/, 
four  inches  in  diameter,  three  of  Avhich  are  on  each 
side  of  the  frames.  These  triturate  the  indigo  into 
a fine  paste.  This  mill  is  capable  of  grinding  1 cwt. 
of  indigo  at  a time.  So  soon  as  the  paste  is  uniformly 
gi'ound,  it  is  drawn  off  by  the  tap,  g,  which  had  been 
previously  stopped  by  a screwed  plug,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  of  the  indigo  from  lodging  in  the  cock, 
and  thus  escaping  the  action  of  the  rollers. 

To  make  the  sulphate  of  indigo  : into  5 lbs.  of  the 
most  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  stir  in  by  degrees 
1 lb.  of  the  best  indigo,  finely  ground ; expose  this 
mixture  to  a heat  of  about  1GU°  Fahr.  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  stirring  it  occasionally ; a little  rubbed 
upon  a window  pane  should  assume  a purple- 
blue  colour. 

This  preparation  is  now  sold  in  the  market  in  the 
state  of  a paste,  under  the  name  of  Indigo  Extract, 
which  is  prepared  by  proceeding  exactly  as  stated 
for  sulphate  of  indigo,  and  then  diluting  with  about 
4 gallons  of  hot  water,  after  which  the  whole  is  put 
upon  a thick  woollen  filter,  over  a large  vessel,  and 
hot  water  poured  upon  the  filter  until  it  passes  through 
nearly  colourless;  the  blaekish  matter  retained 
upon  the  filter  is  thrown  away,  and  the  solution 
passed  through  is  transferred  to  a leaden  vessel, 
and  evaporated  to  about  3 gallons,  to  Avhich  is 
added  about  4 lbs.  chloride  of  sodium,  and  xvell 
stirred ; the  Avhole  is  again  put  upon  a xvoollen 
filter  and  allowed  to  drain.  The  extract  remains 
as  a thin  pasty  mass  uj)on  the  filter,  and  is  ready 
for  use. 

The  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid,  without 
any  further  addition,  is  known  as  “ chemic  ” or  “ sour 
extract.’’  It  is  generally  made  from  refined  indigo. 
The  paste  extract,  where  more  or  less  of  the  acid  is 
neutralized  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda,  is 
called  “sweet”  or  “free  extract.”  Finally,  if  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  entirely  neutralized, 
the  j)i’oduct  is  a dry  poAvder,  and 
is  sold  as  “ soluble  indigo,”  occa- 
sionally as  “ free  extract,”  and  on  the 
Continentvery  frequently  as  “indigo 
carmine  ” — a misleading  name.  In 
any  extract  of  indigo  it  is  essential 
that  all  the  indigo  should  be  per- 
fectly dissolved.  Any  particles  which 
may  escape  solution  are  very  apt  to 
produce  specks  on  the  dyed  goods. 
It  is  also  requisite  that  the  green 
and  broAvn  colouring  matters  natu- 
rally present  in  the  indigo  should 
have  been  removed.  The  more  acid 
extracts  are  employed  in  avooI  and 
Avorsted  dyeing,  Avliilst  the  more 
neutral  modifications  serve  for  silks. 

These  preparations  of  indigo  are  noAV  very 
rarely  employed  for  the  production  of  pure  blues, 
for  Avhich  purpose  they  have  been  eclipsed  by  the 
aniline  blues.  Their  chief  scope  is  now  in  com- 
pouiul  colours.  Tlicre  is  hence  the  less  need  for 
a detailed  account  of  the  precautions  necessary 
to  obtain  them  in  jierfection. 
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To  make  Red  Lifjuor. — Into  1 gallon  hot  water 
place  2 lbs.  of  alum ; dissolve  in  a separate  vessel 
2 lbs.  acetate  of  lead  in  1 gallon  of  water;  in  a 
third  vessel  dissolve  half  a pound  crystallized  soda ; 
mix  all  the  solutions  together  and  stir  well  for  some 
time,  then  allow  to  stand  over  night;  decant  the 
clear  solution,  which  is  ready  for  use. 

Caustic  potash  and  soda  can  now  be  readily  pur- 
chased on  the  large  scale  and  of  good  quality.  They 
are  now  consequently  rarely  prepared  even  in  the 
largest  dye  works. 

To  Make  Lime-  Water. — ^Take  some  well  and  newly- 
burned  limestone,  and  pour  over  it  some  water  so 
long  as  the  stone  seems  to  absorb  it,  and  allow  it 
to  stand;  if  not  breaking  down  freely,  sprinkle  a 
little  more  water  over  it.  A small  quantity  is  best 
done  in  a vessel,  as  an  old  cask,  in  which  case  it 
may  be  covered  with  a board  or  bag.  After  being 
slaked,  add  about  1 lb.  of  this  to  every  10  gals,  of 
cold  water,  then  stir  well  and  allow  to  settle;  the 
clear  liquor  is  what  is  used  for  dyeing.  This  should 
be  made  up  just  previous  to  using,  as  lime-water 
standing  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  which 
tends  to  weaken  the  solution. 

To  Make  Bleaching  Liquor. — Take  a quantity  of 
bleaching  powder,  and  add  to  it  as  much  water  as 
will  make  it  into  a thin  cream  ; take  a flat  piece  of 
wood,  and  break  all  the  small  pieces  by  pressing 
them  against  the  side  of  the  vessel,  then  add  2 gals, 
of  cold  water  for  every  pound  of  powder;  stir  well, 
put  a cover  upon  the  vessel,  and  allow  the  whole  to 
settle.  This  will  form  a sort  of  stock  vat  for  bleach- 
ing operations. 

To  Make  a Sour. — To  every  gallon  of  water  add 
1 gill  of  sulphuric  acid,  stir  thoroughly ; goods 
steeped  in  this  should  be  covered  with  the  liquor, 
as  pieces  exposed  become  dry,  which  deteriorates 
the  fibre  ; if  left  under  the  liquor,  the  cloth  is  not 
hurt  by  being  long  in  the  sour;  but  on  being 
taken  out  every  care  should  be  taken  to  wash  out 
the  liquor  thoroughly,  otherwise  the  goods  will  be 
made  tender. 

To  Make  Cochineal  Liquor  or  Paste. — Put  8 ozs. 
ground  cochineal  into  a bottle,  and  add  to  it  8 ozs. 
by  measure  ammonia  and  8 ozs.  w’ater ; let  the 
whole  simmer  together  for  a few  hours,  when  the 
liquor  is  ready  for  use. 

To  Make  Iron  Liquor. — See  Acetates,  or  small 
quantities  may  be  made  as  follows  : — Put  pieces  of 
iron,  or  filings,  into  pyroligneous  acid,  and  allow  it 
to  stand  for  several  days,  stirring  occasionally;  a 
gentle  heat  assists  the  action. 

To  Kiike  Nitrate  oj  Iron. — Place  in  a good-sized 
cask,  holding  not  less  than  130  gals.,  one  quarter  ton 
of  clean  copperas,  free  from  damp.  Pour  upon  it  130 
lbs.  of  doable  aquafortis  at  65°  Tw.,  and  stir  up  the 
whole  well  that  the  acid  may  touch  every  portion 
of  the  copperas.  To  avoid  injury  from  inhaling  the 
fumes,  the  cask  should  stiind  in  an  open  shed  or 
under  a draught-hood  connected  with  a chimney. 
In  the  evening  stir  up  again,  not  with  a violent 
circular  motion,  but  seeking  to  turn  over  all  the 
copperas  from  the  bottom.  The  next  day  stir  in 
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the  same  manner  both  morning  and  evening,  and 
again  in  the  morning  of  the  third  day.  The  third 
night  the  copperas  will  be  found  totally  dissolved, 
at  most  a few  pounds  remaining.  The  liquid  is 
let  down  with  water  to  about  80°  Tw.,  stirred  up, 
let  settle,  and  bottled  off.  Like  all  varieties  of 
nitrate,  or  rather  nitro-sulphate  of  iron,  it  must  be 
screened  from  light  and  preserved  from  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  This  quality  is  well  adapted  for 
dyeing  a blue  with  prussiate  upon  cotton  yarns  and 
unmixed  cotton  pieces.  For  mixed  piece  goods  it 
should  not  be  used. 

For  a nitrate  of  iron  for  blacks  the  same  process 
may  be  followed,  but  the  double  aquafortis  should 
be  reduced  to  120  lbs.  per  quarter  ton  of  copperas. 
Some  dyers  prefer  to  add  to  black  nitrate  of  iron  a 
proportion  of  brown  acetate  of  lead  (crude  sugar  of 
lead),  which  should  not  reach  70  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  copperas  originally  employed. 

A nitrate  of  iron  for  sky-blue,  or  for  conversion 
into  green  by  topping  with  a yellow  dye,  may  be 
made  by  letting  down  common  aquafortis  with 
water  to  32°  Tw.  To  this  clean  scrap  iron  is  then 
gradually  added  as  long  as  it  is  dissolved  with  the 
escape  of  an  orange  gas.  The  solution,  when  satur- 
ated and  cold,  stands  about  43°  Tw. 

For  full  bloomy  royal  blues  on  the  cotton  warps 
of  mixed  piece  goods  the  following  formula  may  be 
used  : — Dissolve  16  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  in  13  gals,  of 
water.  Weigh  out  20  lbs.  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  add 
it  by  degrees,  along  with  as  much  clean  scrap  iron 
as  is  needed.  Do  not  let  the  mixture  get  too  hot. 
This  nitrate  should  not  be  made  in  large  amounts 
at  once,  as  it  soon  deposits  a sediment,  especially  in 
hot  weather.  The  presence  of  muriatic  acid  is  very 
objectionable  in  any  nitrate  of  iron  employed  to  dye 
mixed  goods,  as  it  has  the  tendency  to  throw  the 
iron  upon  the  wool  or  worsted. 

The  following  compound,  which  is  an  “iron  alum,” 
is  used  and  recommended  by  some  dyers : — Dissolve 
78  lbs.  red  oxide  of  iron  in  117  lbs.  sulphuric  acid  ; 
let  down  with  water;  add  17  lbs.  of  sulphate  of 
potash,  and  let  crj’stallize. 

To  Make  up  a Blue  Vat. — Take  1 lb.  of  indigo,  and 
grind  in  water  until  no  grittiness  can  be  felt  between 
the  fingers ; put  this  into  a deep  vessel — casks  are 
generally  used — with  about  12  galls,  of  water;  then 
add  2 lbs.  copperas  and  3 lbs.  newly-slaked  lime,  and 
stir  for  fifteen  minutes ; stir  again  after  two  hours,  and 
repeat  every  two  hours  for  five  or  six  times ; towards 
the  end  the  liquor  should  be  of  a greenish-yellow 
colour,  with  blackish  veins  through  it,  and  a rich 
froth  of  indigo  on  the  surface.  After  standing  eight 
hours  to  settle,  the  vat  is  fit  to  use. 

Pi’.EPARATiON  OF  SPIRITS. — Although  most  if  not 
all  the  mordants  required  in  dyeing  may  be  pur- 
chased, it  is  very  important  for  the  dyer  to  be 
acquainted  with  their  preparation. 

Single  Muriate  of  Tin.  —Dissolve  grain -bar  tin, 
previously  feathered  or  granulated,  in  commercial 
muriatic  acid,  till  the  specific  gravity  rises  to  50°  to 
60°  Tw.  The  strength  of  the  acid  to  begin  with  is 
generally  32°  Tw.  In  some  establishments  it  is 
95 
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let  down  with  water  to  20°  or  22°  Tw.  before  adding 
tlie  tin,  in  which  case  a greater  amount  of  metal 
must  be  dissolved  to  bring  the  solution  up  to  any 
required  strength.  It  contains  from  1 to  2 ozs.  of 
tin  to  the  lb. 

Double  Muriate  of  Tin  is  sometimes  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  a persalt.  It  is  merely  a solution  of 
the  protochloride,  like  single  muriate,  but  of  greater 
strength,  ranging  from  about  70°  to  120°  Tw.,  and 
containing  from  2y  to  6 ozs.  metallic  tin  per  lb.  The 
weaker  qualities,  at  from  70°  to  90°  Tw.,  are  used  in 
woollen  dyeing ; and  the  stronger,  which  of  course 
contain  a relatively  smaller  proportion  of  acid,  for 
cotton  dyeing. 

Some  of  the  most  useful  mixtures  of  muriate  of 
tin  with  other  acids  are  the  following  ; — 

Bancroft's  Scarlet  Spirit.  — Mix  spirits  of  salt  at 
32°  Tw.,  2 lbs ; oil  of  vitriol,  3 lbs. ; and  dissolve 
14  ozs.  in  the  mixture.  This  spirit  is  in  less  demand 
than  formerly,  as  the  grain  and  lac  scarlets  dyed  with 
it  generally  take  a somewhat  brownish  shade. 

Yellow  and  Oran/je  Spirit. — Mix  oil  of  vitriol,  2 lbs. ; 
water,  2 lbs.  When  cool  add  the  mixture  to  65  lbs. 
good  double  muriate.  On  this  spirit  W.  Crookes 
remarks  that  the  more  tin  and  the  less  free  acid 
exist  in  the  muriate  the  more  the  cloth  will  exhibit 
a beautiful  greenish  reflection  if  held  up  to  the  light 
and  viewed  horizontally. 

Another  Yellmc  Spirit. — Spirits  of  salts,  3 parts  ; oil 
of  vitriol,  1 part ; water,  1 part ; feathered  tin,  as 
much  as  it  will  take  up.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
whilst  the  tin  is  dissolving  the  heat  shall  not  rise 
above  60°  Fahr. 

Amaranth  nrit. — Spirits  of  salt,  95  lbs.;  oil  of 

vitriol,  5 lbs. ; mix,  and  dissolve  4J  lbs.  of  tin.  This 
preparation  is  used  by  some  dyers  for  reddish-violet 
wood  shades. 

Scarlet  Finishing  Spirit. — Take  3 pints  muriate  of 
tin  at  54°  Tw.,  and  add  2 ozs.  oxalic  acid,  dissolved 
in  hot  water  enough  to  bring  the  mixture  to 
40°  Tw. 

It  is  used  for  raising  cochineal  or  lac  scarlets  which 
have  been  previously  grounded  with  the  “ bowl 
spirit  ” or  “ nitrate  of  tin  ” to  be  mentioned  b(  low. 
Some  dyers  replace  half  the  oxalic  acid  directed  with 
tartaric  acid.  In  some  establishments  this  spirit  is 
employed  for  scarlets  at  once,  without  the  previous 
grounding  with  nitrate  of  tin,  and  without  tartar. 
This  method  is  used  for  hard  worsted  trimmings. 
For  softer  materials  the  strength  of  the  muriate  may 
be  preferably  60°  or  70°  Tw.  This  variation  is 
especially  adapted  for  cochineal  oranges,  maizes,  and 
similar  shades. 

Another  Receipt. — Add  to  4 gals,  muriate  of  tin  at 
54°  Tw.  1 pint  oil  of  rdtriol,  previously  mixed  with 
3 pints  of  water,  and  allowed  to  cool.  Then  dissolve 
1 lb.  of  oxalic  acid  in  a gallon  of  water,  and  add  the 
solution  to  the  other  ingredients.  Tartar  is  required 
when  this  spirit  is  used  in  dyeing  scarlets. 

Puce  Spirit. — Take  4 gals,  muriaie  of  tin  at  70° 
Tw.,  and  add  2 gals,  of  sulphuric  acid  previously  let 
down  with  water  to  28°  Tw.,  and  let  cool. 

Oxalate  of  Tin. — The  mordant  commonly  so  named 


is  really  a muriate  of  tin,  to  which  oxalic  acid,  oxa- 
late of  potash,  and  generally  sulphuric  acid,  have 
been  added  in  very  variable  proportions. 

It  may  be  made  by  adding  1 oz.  of  oxalic  acid, 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  to  1 gal.  of  the  “puce  spirit,” 
just  mentioned.  It  is  employed  as  a royal  blue 
finishing  spirit  for  blooming  blacks,  as  a scarlet 
spirit  with  cochineal  or  lac,  and  as  an  orange  spirit, 
with  cochineal  and  flavin  or  young  fustic.  Where 
extra  brightness  is  required,  the  oxalic  acid  may  be 
increased  to  2 ozs.  per  gallon.  Such  an  increase  is 
not  required  for  topping  blacks. 

With  the  exception  of  the  stronger  kinds  of  double 
muriate,  the  above-mentioned  preparations  are  used 
in  woollen  dyeing,  and  are  not  suited  for  vegetable 
fibre. 

Tin  crystals,  the  solid  muriate  of  tin,  are  obtained 
by  evaporating  down  the  strongest  solution  of  the 
metal  in  muriatic  acid  till  it  crystallizes.  The  crys- 
tals are  generally  sold  in  stoneware  jars,  containing 
from  2 to  3 cwts.,  and  should  be  protected  as  far  as 
possible  from  contact  with  the  air.  They  generally 
form  a somewhat  milky  solution  with  water,  which, 
however,  becomes  clear  on  the  addition  of  a few 
drops  of  muriatic  acid.  They  .are  sometimes  adul- 
terated with  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  sulphate  of 
zinc,  a fraud  which  is  easily  detected  by  dissolving 
a small  portion  of  the  sample  in  pure  muriatic  acid, 
diluting  with  distilled  water,  and  adding  a little  of  a 
solution  of  the  chloride  of  barium.  If  any  sulphate 
is  present  a white  turbidity  is  occasioned.  If  it  be 
required  to  find  the  quantity  of  tin  present  in  either 
tin  crystals  or  single  or  double  muriate  it  may  be 
ascertained  as  follows: — Weigh  out  100  grs.  of  the 
sample,  and  mix  them  with  20  ozs.  pure  water,  and 
half  an  oz.  of  muriatic  acid.  Dissolve  in  hot  water 
83|-  grs.  pure  bichromate  of  potash,  and  fill  a burette 
with  the  solution.  Drop  this  liquid  from  the  burette 
into  the  solution  of  tin,  which  gradually  turns  green. 
Continue  adding  the  bichromate  solution  very  gradu- 
ally until  a drop  taken  out,  and  placed  upon  a white 
saucer,  gives  a yellow  colour  when  tested  with  a 
drop  of  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  Every 
degree  of  the  bureite  consumed  until  this  effect  is 
produced  represents  1 gr.  of  metallic  tin  in  the 
weight  of  the  sample  operated  upon. 

Tin  crystals  are  used  for  very  much  the  same 
purposes  as  the  stronger  kinds  of  double  muriate, 
liiey  are  also  frequently  employed  along  with  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  or  with  chlorine 
gas,  in  preparing  the  persalts  of  tin,  stannic  chloride 
or  tin  perchloride,  in  a state  of  greater  or  less  purity. 

The  sesquisalts  of  tin,  which  we  next  mention, 
are  used  both  for  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

Nitrate  oj  Tin,  otherwise  known  as  “scarlet  spirits’" 
and  “bowl  spirit,”  is  prepared  .as  follows: — Into  a 
large  clear  bowl  is  put  a known  weight  of  so-called 
“ single  aquafortis,”  a kind  specially  prepared  for 
this  use,  marking  from  32°  to  34°  Tw.,  and  perfectly 
free  from  sulphuric  acid  and  from  nitrous  fumes. 
It  contains,  however,  a certain  proportion  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  this 
use.  Grain-bar  tin  of  the  best  quality,  and  in  the 
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rod,  not  feathered,  is  weighed  out  in  the  proportion 
of  1 lb.  metal  to  8 lbs.  of  acid.  A number  of  these 
rods,  varying  according  to  the  temperature  and  to  the 
make  of  the  acid,  are  put  in  and  allowed  to  dissolve. 
In  average  weather  four  or  five  rods  may  thus  be 
entered.  In  a short  time,  if  the  operation  is  rightly 
conducted,  the  liquid,  which  was  previously  coloim- 
less,  “ turns,”  that  is,  assumes  a deep  amber  colour. 
The  remainder  of  the  tin  is  then  gradually  added, 
taking  care  that  the  action  does  not  become  too 
violent,  and  that  no  bubbles  of  orange-coloured  gas 
are  formed.  In  hot  weather  one  or  two  bars  are 
quite  sufficient  in  the  outset,  whilst  in  frost  eight  or 
ten  may  be  needful.  If  the  temperature  is  very  high 
half  a pint  of  nitrate  of  tin  from  a previous  lot  should 
be  added  to  the  aquafortis  at  the  outset,  and  the 
spirit  may  then  be  started  with  a handful  of  clean 
and  dry  feathered  tin.  Rods  are  then  gradually 
added  when  the  process  has  been  fairly  commenced. 

This  spirit  has  an  amber  colour.  It  should  mark 
from  58°  to  60°  Tw.,  and  contain  2^  to  2i  ozs.  of  tin 
per  lb.  It  is  used  both  for  woollen  and  cotton 
dyeing. 

Purple  Spirit  (for  certain  woad  purples  upon 
woollens  and  worsteds).— Take  nitrate  of  tin  as 
above  described,  freshly  made  and  good.  Set  the 
bowl  containing  it  in  a larger  vessel  of  hot  water, 
and  add  as  much  grain-bar  tin  in  the  rod  as  it  will 
dissolve.  It  should  stand  at  about  80°  Tw. 

Auiliue  Spirit. — Mix  5 gallons  of  single  aquafortis 
at  32°  Tw.,  with  half  the  quantity  of  muriatic  acid 
at  the  same  strength,  and  enter  gradually  12  lbs.  of 
best  grain  bar  tin,  not  feathered.  Do  not  let  the 
mixture  get  very  hot.  This  spirit  contains  nearly 
2 ozs.  metallic  tin  to  the  1 lb.  of  mixed  acids, 
and  if  properly  worked  will  be  of  a dark  amber 
colour.  It  gives  a white  precipitate,  which  quickly 
turns  black.  The  resulting  liquid,  sometimes  mixed 
with  oxalic  acid,  is  used  by  some  dyers  for  dyeing 
cochineal  scarlets,  and  gives  good  results. 

The  persidts  of  tin,  used  chiefly  in  cotton  and 
silk  dyeing,  are  prepared  either  by  dissolving  the 
metal  in  a mixture  of  nitric  and  muriatic  acid  in 
which  the  latter  predominates,  or  by  dissolving  tin 
crystals  in  a similar  manner.  The  compounds 
obtiiined  in  these  methods  are  apt  to  vary.  The 
nitric  acid  is  never  entirely  expelled,  and  appears 
to  combine  with  some  of  the  tin  and  to  modify  its 
action.  Further,  a part  of  the  tin  generally  remains 
in  a state  of  protosalt  (stannous  chloride).  To 
obtain  a pure  perchloride  of  tin  (stannic  chloride), 
the  most  effectual  process  is  to  dissolve  tin  crystals 
in  the  very  smallest  possible  quantity  of  muriatic 
acid,  and  to  pass  chlorine  gas  through  the  solution 
till  a drop  taken  out  and  mixed  with  a solution  of 
the  jterchloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate)  no 
longer  gives  a white  precipitate  which  turns  black 
on  standing.  A pure  perchloride  thus  obtained 
can  be  either  used  alone  as  a mordant  or  may  be 
mixed  with  the  muriate  (protoehloride)  in  any 
required  proportion,  and  the  effects  thus  obtained 
can  always  be  exactly  reproduced.  Still  there  are 
cases  where  the  spirits  made  with  mixtures  of  nitric 


and  muriatic  acids  produce  peculiar  and  desired 
effects,  and  we  therefore  give  a selection  of  receipts 
for  their  preparation. 

Red  Cotton  Spirits. — 


Muriatic  acid  at  32°  Tw., 7 gals. 

Double  aquafortis  at  62°  Tw., 1 “ 

Water, 1 “ 


Tin  in  the  rod  is  then  gradually  added  till  6 lbs. 
have  been  dissolved.  Avoid  excess  of  heat.  The 
amount  of  muriatic  acid  may  be  reduced  as  low  as 
3 gallons,  different  proportions  producing  a spirit 
suitable  for  different  colours. 

A somewhat  different  spirit  is  made  with — 


Muriatic  acid  at  32°  Tw., 17  gals. 

Double  aquafortis  at  62°  Tw., 3 “ 

Tin  enout(h  to  raise  the  strength  to 
54°  Tw. 

Bichrome, 2 ozs. 


It  is  chiefly  used  for  the  cotton  warps  of  mixed 
goods  which  are  to  be  dyed  in  aniline  colours,  or 
are  to  receive  certain  compound  shades,  such  as 
clarets,  from  the  woods. 

Various  preparations  are  used  as  mordants,  which 
consist  chiefly  of  stannic  chloride  or  tetrachloride  of 
tin,  formerly  known  as  bichloride.  They  figure  in 
technological  works  and  in  trade  catalogues  under 
many  names,  such  as  “composition,”  tin-solution, 
oxyinuriate,  permuriate,  nitro-muriate,  &c. 

Banoood  Spirit—- 


Muriatic  acid, 5 gals, 

l.ouble  aquafortis, 1 “ 

Tin,  1 oz.  per  lb.  of  the  acids. 

Plum  Spirit — 

Muriatic  acid, 6 gals. 

Double  aquafortis, 1 “ 

Tin,  1^  oz.  per  lb. 


The  so-called  plum  tub  is  made  by  adding  from 
1 pint  to  pint  of  plum  spirit  to  a gallon  of  strong 
logwood  liquor.  It  dyes  silks  and  cottons  without 
any  further  preparation,  and  was  formerly  in  great 
demand,  but  since  the  introduction  of  the  aniline 
violets  and  purples  it  has  fallen  very  much  into 
abeyance  as  far  as  silks  are  concerned. 

Purple  Cotton  Spirits — 


Muriatic  acid, 5 lbs. 

Double  aquafortis, 1 “ 

Tin,  2 ozs.  per  lb. 

Pansy  Spirit — 

White  argol, 5 lbs. 

Granulated  tin, 5 “ 

Muriatic  acid, 5 “ 


Add  15  lbs.  oil  of  vitriol,  previously  diluted  with  a gallon  of 
water,  and  finally  add  very  gradually  2 lbs.  of  double  aquafortis. 

Chemical  analysis  throws  very  little  light  upon 
the  practical  value  of  these  compound  spirits,  the 
mere  amount  of  tin  being  of  less  importance  than  its 
condition.  The  greater  or  less  speed  with  which  the 
tin  is  added  to  the  acid,  and  the  temperature  at- 
tained, greatly  affect  the  quality  of  the  result.  If 
the  heat  be  too  great,  a part  of  the  tin  is  often 
deposited  in  an  insoluble  and  useless  state,  and  even 
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when  this  does  not  happen,  its  affinity  for  the  fibre 
is  often  destroyed.  Spirits  which  have  been  injured 
in  these  manners  are  said  to  have  been  “ fired.” 

Aceto-nitrate  of  Chrome. — Select  a stone-ware  bowl 
holding  30  litres,  and  set  it  upon  supports  in  the 
open  or  under  a draught-hood,  so  that  it  may  be 
gently  heated.  Put  into  it  3 kilos,  of  chromate  of 
potash  in  coarse  powder,  4*4  litres  of  boiling  water, 
2-6  litres  of  nitric  acid,  at  36°  B.  Mix  well  together, 
and  add  gradually  0'72  litre  of  white  glycerine 
at  28°  B.,  and  4-28  litres  acetic  acid  at  7°  B.  When 
all  is  dissolved,  pour  into  a double-bottomed  pan, 
and  heat  rapidly  to  a boil  by  means  of  steam.  This 
is  kept  up  until  the  liquid  appears  of  a pure  green  in 
thin  layers.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool  in  a stone- 
ware bowl,  decanted,  and  the  deposit  of  saltpetre  is 
washed  with  0'8  litre  of  cold  water,  and  the  washings 
added  to  the  first  part  of  the  Liquid. 

For  Copperas. — See  Iron  Salts,  ante. 

For  Blue-Stone — sulphate  of  copper. — See  Copper 
Salts,  ante. 

In  making  solutions  of  these  salts,  such  as  copperas, 
blue-stone,  chrome,  &c.,  there  is  no  fixed  rule  to  be 
followed.  A quantity  of  the  ci-ystals  are  put  into  a 
vessel,  and  boiling  water  poured  upon  them,  and 
stirred  till  dissolved.  Some  salts  require  more  water 
than  others  when  saturated  solutions  are  wanted ; 
but  in  the  dye  house  a certain  degree  of  saturation 
is  not  essential,  and  therefore  there  is  always  used 
ample  water  to  dissolve  the  salt.  In  all  cases,  how- 
ever, the  proportions  are  known,  so  that  the  operator, 
when  adding  a gallon  or  any  quantity  of  liquor  to 
the  dye  bath,  knows  how  much  salt  that  portion 
contains.  From  a half  to  1 lb.  per  gallon  is  a 
common  quantity. 

To  Remove  Oil  Stains. — ^AVhen  oil  spots  are  upon 
goods,  and  so  fixed  or  dried  in  that  steeping  in  an 
alkaline  lie  will  not  remove  them,  rub  a little  soft 
soap  upon  the  oil  stain,  and  let  it  remain  for  an  hour, 
then  rub  gently  with  the  hand  in  a lather  of  soap, 
slightly  warmed,  and  then  wash  in  water ; for  cotton, 
a little  caustic  lie  will  do  equally  well  for  removing 
the  oil,  but  the  soap  is  the  preferable  process,  and 
seldom  fails.  Benzine  is  largely  used  by  dress  dyers 
to  remove  recent  stains ; care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
it  from  fire  of  any  kind,  as  its  volatility  is  exceedingly 
great.  It  is  essential  that  all  oil  or  grease  be  re- 
moved before  dyeing. 

To  Remove  Iron  Stahis. — Take  a little  hydrochloric 
acid  in  a basin  or  saucer,  and  make  it  slightly  -warm, 
then  dip  the  iron  stain  into  the  acid  for  about  one 
minute,  which  will  dissolve  the  oxide  of  iron ; the 
cloth  must  be  well  washed  from  this,  first  in  water, 
then  in  a little  soda  and  water,  so  as  to  remove  all 
trace  of  acid.  A little  oxalic  acid  may  be  used 
instead  of  hydrochloric,  but  more  time  is  required, 
and  with  old  fixed  spots  it  is  not  so  effective.  The 
same  precautions  are  necessary  in  washing  out  the 
acid,  as  oxalic  acid  dried  in  the  cloth  injures  it. 

To  Remove  Mildew  from  Cotton. — Broceed  with  the 
stains  by  rubbing  in  soap  or  steeping  in  a little  soda, 
washing,  and  then  steeping  in  bleaching  liquor  the 
same  as  in  the  process  of  bleaching,  or  by  jmtting  a 


wine-glassful  of  the  stock  liquor  as  prepared  above  in 
1 pint  of  water,  afterwards  wash,  and  pass  through 
a sour,  and  wash. 

To  Remove  Indelible  Ink  Marks. — Steep  the  marking 
in  a little  chlorine  water,  or  a weak  solution  of 
bleaching  liquor,  for  about  half  an  hour,  then  wash 
in  ammonia  water,  which  will  obliterate  the  stain ; 
the  goods  to  be  washed  from  this  in  clean  water. 
Or  they  may  also  be  removed  by  spreading  the  cloth 
with  the  ink  mark  over  a basin  fiUed  with  hot  water, 
then  moisten  the  ink  mark  with  the  tincture  of 
iodine,  and  immediately  after  take  a feather  and 
moisten  the  parts  stained  by  the  iodine  with  a solu- 
tion of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  caustic  potash  or 
soda,  until  the  colour  is  removed,  then  let  the  cloth 
dip  into  the  hot  water;  after  a while  wash  well 
and  dry. 

To  Detect  Animal  and  Vegetable  Fibres. — In  order 
to  detect  the  different  fibres  in  fabrics,  they  may  be 
first  gently  heated  with  caustic  soda,  which  will  only 
dissolve  wool  and  silk,  while  cotton  or  linen  is  left 
behind.  If  the  alkaline  liquid,  on  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  acetate  of  lead,  assumes  a brown  or 
black  colour,  wool  is  present.  Another  portion  is 
then  treated  with  a cold  neutral  solution  of  zinc 
chloride,  by  which  only  the  silk  is  dissolved.  Or, 
treat  the  fabric  with  tetrachloride  of  tin  heated  to 
from  130°  to  150°  Fahr.,  when  the  cotton  and  linen 
become  black,  and  wool  and  silk  remain  unchanged. 

To  Delect  Mixed  Fabrics  q?  Cotton  and  Wool. — Dip 
a piece  of  the  suspected  cloth  in  bleaching  liquor ; 
after  a little  the  woollen  tums  yellow  and  the  cotton 
white,  and  consequently  may  be  easily  distinguished. 

To  Detect  Colton  in  Linen. — The  piece  to  be  tested 
is  boiled  to  remove  all  dressing,  and  then  dried ; a 
portion  of  the  piece  is  put  into  common  vitriol  for 
about  one  minute,  it  is  then  taken  out,  washed  in 
water  several  times,  and  then  in  a weak  solution 
of  soda  or  potash,  and  all  gummy  matter  formed 
is  removed  by  gentle  rubbing ; by  this  process  the 
cotton  is  dissolved  out  and  the  linen  remains,  or 
what  portion  of  the  cotton  is  not  dissolved  becomes 
opaque  white ; the  linen  is  transparent,  and  is  thus 
easily  detected.  By  comparing  the  portion  of  cloth 
immersed  with  a similar  portion  not  tried,  the 
quantity  of  cotton  present  may  be  easily  estimated. 
Or,  take  a small  piece  of  the  cloth,  boil  in  water  and 
dry ; then  take  3 parts,  by  weight,  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  2 parts  of  crushed  nitrate  of  potash ; the  dry  piece 
of  cloth  is  put  into  this  for  six  or  seven  minutes, 
and  then  washed  from  this  till  there  is  no  taste 
of  acid ; dry  at  a gentle  heat ; then  put  it  into  a 
mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  which  will  dissolve 
the  cotton  and  not  the  linen.  If  the  piece  be 
weighed  before  putting  into  the  ether  and  alcohol, 
and  after,  the  quantity  of  cotton  in  the  fabric  may 
be  thus  ascertained. 

The  presence  of  cotton  in  linen  may  also  be  ascer- 
tained by  dipping  the  fabric  into  a solution  of  one 
part  of  magenta  in  20  parts  of  spirits  of  wine  and 
washing  with  water,  which  will  remove  the  colour 
completely  from  cotton,  but  not  completely  from 
linen.  Instead  of  magenta,  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
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aurin  may  be  used,  which  after  w^ashing  the  yarn  or 
cloth  with  a concentrated  solution  of  soda-crystals, 
produced  a pink  on  linen,  while  cotton  becomes 
colourless. 

Cotton-  and  Wool. — Take  a small  piece  of  the  cloth 
and  boil  in  caustic  soda,  when  the  wool  will  be 
dissolved  and  the  cotton  remain.  If  the  threads 
have  been  previously  counted,  their  relative  mixture 
may  be  thus  ascertained. 

Cotton  with  Silk  and  Wool. — Put  a piece  of  the 
cloth  into  chlorine  water  or  bleaching  liquor.  The 
cotton  is  whitened  by  the  liquor,  and  the  silk  and 
woollen  become  yellow.  These  changes  will  be 
easily  distinguished  by  the  use  of  a small  pocket  lens. 

Another  Method. — Take  a small  piece  and  unravel 
the  threads  and  inflame  them ; the  cotton  burns 
away  freely,  with  little  or  no  black  charcoal ; the 


equal  to  36,  and  will  be  rolled  up  into  6 sixes,  or  all 
sixes,  as  it  is  termed,  or  4 nines,  10  lbs.  being  inva- 
riably named  a bundle. 

After  banding,  cotton  is  boiled  in  water  for  two 
or  three  hours  until  thoroughly  w'et.  The  bundles 
are  then  loosed,  and  each  roll  of  yarn  is  put  upon  a 
wooden  pin,  about  3 feet  in  length  and  about  1^ 
inch  thick,  six  pins  or  sticks  forming  a bundle,  or 
four  sticks,  according  to  the  division  made  by  the 
bander. 

An  ingenious  machine  for  dyeing  skeins  has  been  ‘ 
devised  by  M.  Deshayes.  A rectangular  dye  beck, 

D (Fig.  4.5),  which  may  be  constructed  of  wood, 
metal,  or  brickwork,  and  is  heated  by  steam  forced 
into  it,  contains  the  dye  liquor.  By  means  of  rack- 
work,  FF,  the  frame,  CC,  which  holds  the  rods  with 
the  bundles  of  yarn,  is  at  pleasure  elevated  and 
depressed,  so  as  to  dip  the  cotton  into  the  dye. 
These  rods,  EE,  have  a triangular  section,  and  have 
one  of  their  faces  slightly  curved.  A Vaucanson’s 
chain  works  upon  a series  of  toothed  wheels  at  the 
ends  of  the  rods,  and  imparts  to  them  a continuous 
circular  motion.  To  prevent  entanglement  of  the 
hanks  alternate  rods  are  moved  in  opposite  directions. 


w'oollen  and  silk  shrivel  up,  leave  a black  charcoal, 
and  give  a strong  smell. 

Dyeing  Cotton  Y^arn. — Cotton  is  generally  brought 
to  the  dye  house  in  bundles  of  5 lbs.  or  10  lbs., 
made  up  of  heads,  each  head  having  10  hanks, 
except  when  the  y,arn  is  very  coarse,  when  each 
head  has  only  6 hanks ; or  very  fine,  when  each 
head  has  20  hanks.  The  number  of  heads  indi- 
cates the  grist  of  thread,  called  “the  number.” 
Thus,  10  lbs.  of  No.  60  will  have  60  heads  of 
10  hanks,  or  30  heads  of  20  hanks.  These  heads 
are  made  up  into  spindles  of  18  hanks  by  the 
dyer,  and  through  each  spindle  is  tied  a piece  of 
stout  thread  or  twine,  termed  a band ; the  bundle, 
when  banded,  is  divided  into  four  or  six  quantities, 
and  rolled  up  and  tied  into  bundles  for  boiling. 
Thus,  No.  60  will  give  35  siiindles  and  12  hanks, 


After  a sufficient  immersion  the  frame  is  raised 
and  the  hanks  drained,  after  which  they  are  wrung 
by  passing  them  between  the  two  cylinders,  L,  H, 
the  one  of  which  is  of  wood,  the  other  of  vulcanized 
india-rubber.  The  lower  cylinder  is  provided  with 
a vessel,  k,  running  beneath  it  to  catch  the  waste 
dye  liquor. 

After  passing  through  the  wringing  cylinders  the 
yarn  is  again  arranged  to  undergo  a second  dyeing. 
The  operation  is  repeated  until  a sutficient  depth  of 
colour  has  been  attained. 

CC  is  the  movable  frame,  ee  are  the  rods  which 
hold  the  yarn,  F F the  rackwork  set  in  motion  by  the 
gear  work,  G G,  moved  by  the  handle,  M.  L,  H, 
are  the  wringing  cylinders,  p.’essure  upon  which  is 
maintained  by  the  levers,  .r  J. 

The  frame,  C C,  is  lowered  on  lifting  the  arm,  N, 
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by  treading  on  the  lever,  p,  when  the  pauls,  0 0,  set 
free  the  wheels,  GG.  The  diagonal  frame  at  the 
end  of  the  dye  beck  is  for  the  purpose  of  tilting  the 
vessel,  K,  and  so  returning  the  surplus  liquor  into 
the  bath. 


After  dyeing,  the  hanks  are  washed.  A machine 
for  this  purpose,  which  is  of  almost  universal  use  in 
Germany,  is  the  circular  washing  machine  invented 
by  C.  G.  Haubold.  A glance  at  Fig.  46  will  enable 
the  reader  to  understand  its  mode  of  working. 


Fig.  46. 


Pure  water  flows  in  at  the  end  at  which  the  banks 
are  taken  off,  and  runs  away,  bearing  with  it  the  sur- 
plus dye,  at  the  place  where  the  workman  feeds  the 
machine. 

A wringing  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  47. 


To  dry  banks  rapidly,  especially  in  the  case  of 
wool,  the  hydro-extractor  is  much  used.  The  par- 
ticular arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  48  is  due  to 
Burdin,  who  has  done  much  to  perfect  this  kind  of 
machine. 


A plane  circular  disc,  D,  is  set  in  rapid  rotation  by 
a band  on  the  pulley,  p.  A friction  roller,  running 
lengthwise  in  a horizontal  groove,  bears  upon  the 
surface  of  the  disc,  and  can  be  made  to  exercise  a 
greater  or  less  resistance  by  bringing  it  nearer  to  or 


farther  from  the  centre.  The  central  axle.  A,  carries 
a second  friction  roller,  which  also  bears  against  the 
disc,  D.  By  means  of  these  two  friction  rollers  the 
speed  of  rotation  of  the  axle,  A,  can  be  regulated 
with  great  nicety. 
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The  axis,  a,  carries  a cage,  into  which  the  stuffs  to 
be  dried  are  put.  It  is  then  set  in  rapid  rotation, 
upon  which,  by  centrifugal  force,  the  water  is  dashed 
through  the  interstices  of  the  cage  into  the  outer 
envelope,  c c. 

If  the  colour  to  be  dyed  be  dark,  such  as  brown, 
black,  orange,  deep  blue,  &c.,  the  yarn  is  at  once 
ready  for  the  dyeing  operation ; but  if  for  light 
shades,  such  as  pink,  sky-blue,  &c.,  it  must  be 
bleached  previous  to  being  dyed,  which  is  done 


tlius : — A vcsse*  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  the 
cotton  being  wrought  in  it  freely  without  pressing 
is  filled  about  two -thirds  with  boiling  water; 
add  1 pint  of  bleaching  liquor  from  the  solution 
made  up  as  described  above  for  every  gallon  of 
water  in  the  vessel,  then  work  the  yarn  in  this  for 
half  an  hour.  Into  another  vessel  of  similar  size, 
filled  two-thirds  with  cold  water,  .add  a wine  glassful 
of  sulphuric  acid  for  every  2 g.als.  of  water ; stir 
well,  and  then  put  the  yam  from  the  bleaching 


solution  into  this  and  work  ten  minutes,  and  then 
wash  from  this  until  all  acid  is  removed. 

This,  in  general,  will  produce  a white  of  sufficient 
purity  for  all  light  shades. 

But  if  the  cotton  is  to  be  finished  white,  in  that 
case  the  process  is  conducted  as  under : — 

The  yarn  when  banded  is  boiled  for  three  hours 
in  caustic  lye,  either  potash  or  soda,  made  by  adding 
1 gill  of  the  caustic  lye,  prepared  as  described  above, 
for  each  gallon  of  water  in  the  boiler ; wash  well 
from  this  lye,  and  lay  the  yam  to  steep  in  a 
bleaching  liquor  made  up  as  in  last  receipt, 
but  with  cold  water ; after  four  or  five  hours 
lift  and  steep  for  an  hour  in  a sour  of  1 
wine  glassful  of  vitriol  to  the  gallon  of  water, 
lift  and  wash  well,  then  boil  again  in  a lye 
of  haK  the  strength  of  the  first  for  two  hours, 
and  wash  from  this,  and  steep  again  four 
hours  in  bleaching  liquor ; wash  from  this, 
and  steep  for  an  hour  in  a clean  sour ; w,ash 
well  from  this,  and  dry.  A little  smalt  blue 
is  put  into  the  last  washing  water  to  clear 
the  white. 

To  prcpnrc  Cotton  Cloth  for  Di/ehu/. — The 
cloth  is  taken  out  of  the  fold  and  hanked  up 
by  the  hand,  taking  the  end  through  the  hank 
and  tying  it  loosely,  technically  termed 
“kinching;"  it  is  then 
steeped  in  old  alk.aline 
lye  overnight,  which  loos- 
ens and  removes  the  oil, 
grease,  and  dressing 
which  it  has  obtained  in 
weaving ; it  is  then 
thoroughly  washed  in 
c clean  water.  AVhere  there 

is  a dash  wheel  it  should 
be  used  for  this  washing. 

From  these  liquors 
often  fermenting  with 
the  paste  in  the  cloth, 
this  process  has  been 
technically  termed  the 
“ rot  steep.” 

If  the  colours  required 
upon  the  goods  be  dark, 
no  other  preparation  is 
necessary  ; but  if  light, 
the  cloth  has  to  be 
ble.ached,  which  is  done 
by  boiling  after  the  “ rot 
steep  ” in  caustic  lye,  of 
the  strength  of  one  gill 
of  stock  lye  to  the  gallon  of  water,  for  three 
hours ; wash  out  the  boil,  and  steep  in  bleach- 
ing liquor  for  six  hours,  same  strength  as  given  for 
yarn ; wash,  and  steep  an  hour  in  a strong  sour  of 
one  wine-glassful  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  gallon  of 
w'ater ; w.osh  well  from  this  before  drying  or  dyeing. 
If  the  cloth  be  very  heavy,  one  operation  m.ny  not 
be  enough ; in  such  c.ases  proceed  .as  at  the  beginning, 
by  boiling,  steeping,  and  souring.  In  bleaching 
cloth  for  dyeing,  care  has  to  be  taken  that  it  is 
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all  equally  white,  otherwise  it  will  show  in  the 
colour. 

If  the  goods  be  old,  and  have  been  previously 
dyed,  and  if  the  shade  required  be  a deep  shade,  and 
the  colour  of  the  goods  light,  in  that  case  uothiiig  is 
generally  required  but  steeping  to  remove  any  grease 
or  starch  ; but  if  the  dye  upon  the  cloth  be  dark,  the 
best  method  is  to  proceed  as  if  they  were  grey  goods, 
and  subject  them  to  a process  of  bleaching.  The 
quantity  of  water  used  in  the  operation  is  simply  as 
much  as  will  allow  the  pieces  or  the  yarn  ample  room 
to  be  put  under  the  fluid  easily  without  pressure. 

Receipts. — In  the  following  receipts,  where  not 
otherwise  specified,  the  quantity  of  wares  is  for  10 
lbs.  of  cotton,  whether  yarn  or  cloth.  Of  course  any 
quantity  may  be  dyed  by  proportioning  the  dyeing 
materials  to  the  fabric ; but  when  small  articles  are 
dyed — such  as  ribbons,  gloves,  handkerchiefs,  or  a 
dress — a little  more  of  the  stuff  may  be  used  without 
affecting  the  general  tint  of  the  colour,  as  small 
quantities  cannot  be  dyed  with  the  same  economy  as 
on  the  large  scale.  Where  washing  is  referred  to, 
it  is  always  in  cold  water,  unless  hot  be  mentioned. 

Common  Black. — Steep  the  goods  in  a decoction  of 
3 lbs.  sumach  while  it  is  hot,  and  let  them  lie  over 
night ; wring  out  and  work  for  ten  minutes  through 
lime-water,  then  work  for  half  an  hour  in  a solution 
of  2 lbs.  copperas.  They  may  either  be  washed  from 
this,  or  wrought  again  through  lime-water  for  ten 
minutes — the  former  gives  the  preferable  shade,  but 
must  be  well  affused ; work  them  for  half  an  hour 
in  a warm  decoction  of  3 lbs.  logwood,  adding  a half- 
pint of  chamber  lye  ; before  entering  the  goods,  lift 
and  raise  with  2 ozs.  of  copperas  in  solution ; work 
ten  minutes,  then  wash  and  dry. 

Jet  Black. — The  goods  are  proceeded  with  exactly 
as  last ; but  along  with  the  logwood  is  added  1 lb. 
fustic,  and  finished  as  above. 

In  both  these  blacks,  if  3 pints  iron  liquor  be  used 
instead  of  the  copperas,  or  in  part  mixed  with  the 
copperas,  it  makes  a richer  shade  of  black,  but  cop- 
peras is  most  generally  used ; if  mixed,  use  half  the 
quantity  of  eacli. 

Blue  Black. — Dye  the  goods  first  a good  shade  of 
blue  by  the  vat,  and  then  proceed  exactly  as  for 
common  black ; but  should  the  blue  be  very  deep,  as 
is  often  the  case,  then  half  the  quantity  of  the 
materials  given  above  will  suffice. 

Spirit  Brown. — The  goods  are  dyed  first  a spirit 
yellow,  and  washed ; they  are  then  wrought  for  half 
an  hour  in  a decoction  of  2 lbs.  lima  or  peach  wood 
and  1 lb.  logwood ; lift  up  and  add  3 ozs.  alum  in 
solution,  and  work  fifteen  minutes ; wash  and  dry. 
By  varying  the  proportions  of  logwood  and  lima  wood, 
a variety  of  shades  can  be  produced. 

Mordant  Broion. — Dye  a yellow,  then  work  for 
half  an  hour  through  a decoction  of  2 lbs.  lima  wood 
and  8 ozs.  logwood,  lift  and  raise  witli  2 ozs.  alum  in 
solution  ; work  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  wash  and  dry. 

This  method  is  well  adapted  for  cloth  goods,  is 
better  than  the  spirits,  and  more  easily  performed  by 
the  non-practical  man.  The  spirit  brown  is  best  for 
yarn. 


Cinnamon  Brown. — Dye  a dark  spirit  yellow,  and 
work  for  twenty  minutes  in  3 i lbs.  lima  wood  and  half 
a pound  logwood ; then  raise,  by  adding  2 ozs.  of  alum 
in  solution ; wash  in  cold  water,  and  dry. 

Uvanterin  Brown. — Dye  a spirit  yellow,  and  then 
work  for  twenty  minutes  in  a decoction  of  1 lb. 
lima  wood  and  1 lb.  fustic ; lift  and  raise  by  adding 
half-pint  red  liquor ; work  ten  minutes  in  this ; wash 
in  cold  water,  and  dry. 

Fawn  Brown. — Take  1 part  annotta  liquor  and  1 
part  boiling  water ; stir  well,  and  work  the  goods  in 
this  for  ten  minutes ; wring  out  and  wash  in  two 
waters ; then  work  for  twenty  minutes  in  a decoction 
of  2 lbs.  fustic  and  1 lb.  sumach ; lift  and  add  3 ozs. 
copperas  in  solution  ; stir  well,  and  work  for  twenty 
minutes  longer ; wash  from  this  in  two  waters ; then 
work  for  twenty  minutes  in  a decoction  of  8 ozs. 
lima  wood,  8 ozs.  fustic,  and  4 ozs.  logwood ; lift  and 
raise  with  1 oz.  alum ; work  ten  minutes ; wring  out, 
and  dry. 

Catechu  Brown. — Work  the  goods  at  a boiling  heat 
for  two  hours,’  or  steep  for  several  hours  if  the  liquor 
is  allowed  to  cool,  in  2 lbs.  catechu,  wrmg  out,  and 
then  work  for  half  an  hour  in  a hot  solution  of  6 ozs. 
bichromate  of  potassa ; wash  from  this  in  hot  water. 
If  a little  soap  be  added  to  the  washing  water,  the 
colour  is  improved. 

Any  depth  of  shade  of  brown  may  be  dyed  by  re- 
peating the  operation. 

Catechu  Chocolates. — Dye  a brown,  as  last,  then 
work  fifteen  minutes  in  a decoction  of  1^  lb.  log- 
wood ; lift,  and  add  8 ozs.  alum  in  solution  ; work  ten 
minutes  longer ; wash  out,  and  dry. 

By  this  process  a great  variety  of  browns  and 
chocolates  may  be  produced,  both  by  using  different 
quantities  of  logwood,  and  by  different  depths  of 
brown  before  the  logwood  is  applied. 

Chocolate  or  French  Brown. — Dye  a spirit  yellow, 
then  work  for  half  an  hour  in  a decoction  of  3 lbs. 
logwood ; lift,  and  raise  with  half  a pint  of  red 
liquor,  and  work  ten  minutes  longer  ; wash  and  dry. 

Another  shade  of  deeper  chocolate  will  be  obtained 
by  adding  1 lb.  fustic  with  the  logwood. 

Catechu  Fawns. — Work  the  goods  fifteen  minutes 
in  hot  water,  to  which  has  been  added  2 pints  of  the 
catechu ; wring  from  this,  and  work  fifteen  minutes 
in  hot  water,  in  which  has  been  d'ssolved  1 oz.  of 
bichromate  of  potash  ; wash  from  this,  and  dry. 

Catechu  Fawns — Another  method. — Work  in  the 
solution  of  catechu  the  same  as  last ; wring  out,  and 
then  work  for  fifteen  minutes  in  warm  water,  to 
which  has  been  added  2 ozs.  acetate  of  lead  previously 
dissolved  ; wash  in  cold  water,  and  dry. 

Catechu  Fawns — Another  method. — Work  for  fifteen 
minutes  in  warm  water,  to  which  has  been  added 
four  pints  of  catechu ; lift,  and  add  2 ozs.  copperas 
in  solution,  and  work  for  other  fifteen  minutes; 
wash  from  this  in  one  tub  water,  and  finish  through 
warm  water,  in  which  as  much  soap  has  been  dis- 
solved as  will  raise  a lather,  and  dry  out. 

Common  Bed. — Put  the  goods  into  a decoction  of 
3 lbs.  sumach  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  made, 
and  let  them  steep  till  the  liquor  is  cold,  say 
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over  night ; wring  out,  and  work  for  an  hour  in  red 
spirits  diluted  to  from  2°  to  2‘5°  Twaddle’s  hydro- 
meter, or  about  one  gill  spirits  to  each  gallon  water ; 
wring  out,  and  wjish  well,  and  make  a decoction  of 
3 lbs.  lima  wood  and  1 lb.  fustic  ; work  the  goods  in 
this  for  half  an  hour  at  a heat  that  the  hand  may  be 
held  in  without  pain,  lift  up  and  raise  by  adding  1 
gill  red  spirits ; return  the  goods,  and  work  fifteen 
minutes  longer ; wash  out,  and  dry. 

Bancood  lied. — ^To  a decoction  of  2 lbs.  sumach 
add  a wine-glassful  of  vitriol,  and  steep  the  goods  in 
this  decoction  for  at  least  six  hours  ; wring  out  and 
work  in  spirits,  diluted  to  2-5°  Tw.,  for  an  hour; 
wring  out  and  wash,  then  pass  through  a tub  of  warm 
water ; put  10  lbs.  of  barwood  into  a boiler  with 
water,  and  bring  it  near  to  the  boil,  into  which  the  \ 
goods  are  entered  and  wrought  amongst  the  wood 
grains  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour ; lift  out, 
wash,  wring,  and  dry.  Deeper  shades  may  be  dyed 
by  using  greater  quantities  of  stuffs  in  each  operation. 

Common  Crinmn. — To  a decoction  of  3 lbs.  sumach, 
the  goods  steeped  in  it  over  night,  and  then  spirited 
at  2°  Tw. ; wash,  and  work  through  a decoction  of 
3 lbs.  lima  wood  and  1 lb.  logwood  for  thirty  minutes, 
then  raise  with  a gill  of  red  spirits ; work  for  fifteen 
minutes  more  ; wash  out,  and  finish. 

15y  using  only  lima  wood  without  logwood,  a beau- 
tiful red  crimson  is  obtained,  and  by  varying  the 
proportions  and  quantities,  a great  diversity  of  tints 
will  be  dyed  by  the  same  proportion  of  sumach  and 
spirits. 

Light  Slraic. — To  a tub  of  cold  water  add  4 ozs. 
of  acetate  of  lead,  previously  dissolved,  work  the 
goods  through  this  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  wring 
out ; into  another  tub  of  water  add  2 ozs.  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash ; work  the  goods  through  this  ten 
minutes,  wring  out,  and  pass  ag;iin  through  the  lead 
solution  for  ten  minutes  ; wash,  and  dry. 

Leghorn. — Proceed  and  finish  exactly  as  last,  but 
along  with  the  chrome  add  a half-pint  annotta  liquor. 

Different  depths  and  tints  may  be  obtained  by 
using  more  or  less  of  these  stuffs,  without  varying 
the  mode  of  working. 

Annotta  Orange. — Heat  the  annotta  solution  to 
working  heat — about  140°  Fahr. ; work  the  goods  in 
this  for  twenty  minutes  ; wring  tightly  out,  in  order 
not  to  lose  much  stuff ; wash  in  a couple  of  waters, 
and  dry. 

If  this  colour  is  passed  through  water  made  to 
taste  sour  by  an  acid,  a very  red  orange,  bordering 
on  scarlet,  is  produced  ; but  the  hue  is  very  fugitive. 

Logwood  Blue. — Dye  first  a light-blue  with  the  vat, 
tlien  lay  in  a liot  decoction  of  2 lbs.  sumach  for 
several  hours,  and  keep  working  for  fifteen  minutes 
through  water,  to  which  hiis  been  added  1 pint  | 
acetate  of  alumina  (red  liquor)  and  1 pint  acetate  of 
iron  (iron  liquor) ; wash  from  this  in  two  tubfuls  of 
hot  water,  then  work  twenty  minutes  in  a decoction 
of  2 lbs.  logwood  ; lift,  and  raise  with  half  a pint  of 
red  liquor  ; work  ten  minutes  longer ; wash,  and  dry. 

L’u.stic  Green  on  Yarn. — Dye  a vat  blue,  wash  and 
wring,  and  then  pass  through  the  acetate  of  alumina 
at  6°  Tw. ; wash  through  a tub  of  hot  water,  and 
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then  work  for  twenty  minutes  in  a decoction  of  4 
lbs.  fustic  ; lift  and  raise  with  2 ozs.  alum  in  solution, 
work  fifteen  minutes,  wash,  and  dry. 

Bark  Green  on  Cloth. — The  goods  after  being 
cleaned,  not  bleached,  are  wrought  for  ten  minutes 
in  red  liquor  at  7°  Tw.,  wrung  out,  and  passed 
through  a tub  of  hot  water,  and  then  wrought  for 
half  an  hour  in  a decoction  of  3 lbs.  bark,  lifted,  and 
raised  with  half  a pint  red  liquor,  and  wrouglit  ten 
minutes  longer,  then  lifted  and  drained.  Into  a tub 
of  cold  water  add  5 gallons  of  “ chemic  ” — neutral- 
ized sulphate  of  indigo  ; work  the  yellow  in  this  for 
twenty  minutes,  wring  out,  and  dry.  Of  course  any 
depth  of  shade  may  be  made  in  this  way  by  varying 
the  quantity  of  stuff  used. 

Fmtic  Green  on  Cloth. — Work  the  goods  in  acetate  of 
aluminiumat6°Tw.,  and  dry  inastove  or  hotchamber; 
then  wet  out  in  hot  water,  and  work  for  twenty 
minutes  through'  a decoction  of  3 lbs.  fustic ; lift, 
and  raise  with  2 ozs.  alum  in  solution  ; work  fifteen 
minutes  ; wring  out,  and  then  work  in  the  “ chemic  ” 
neutralized  sulphate  of  indigo  ; wring  out,  and  dry. 

Green  with  Prussian  Blue. — Dye  a good  Prussian 
blue,  same  way  as  sky,  according  to  the  depth  of 
green  required;  and  then  work  ten  minutes  in 
acetate  of  alumina  at  6°  Tw. ; wash  in  a tubful  of 
warm  water,  and  work  for  half  an  hour  in  a decoc- 
tion of  3 lbs.  fustic ; lift,  and  raise  with  2 ozs.  of 
alum  in  solution;  work  ten  minutes  longer;  wash, 
and  dry. 

Bark  may  be  substituted  for  fustic  in  this  green. 
If  so,  the  bark  should  not  be  wrought  very  warm ; 
and  thus  a finer  tint  is  obtainable. 

Sage  Great. — Dye  a Prussian  blue,  same  as  sky, 
and  work  ten  minutes  in  a solution  of  2 lbs.  alum ; 
wring  out,  and  work  fifteen  minutes  in  a decoction 
of  1 lb.  fustic ; lift,  and  add  a pint  of  the  alum 
solution  formerly  used  ; work  ten  minutes,  and  then 
wash  and  dry. 

Olive  or  Bottle  Green. — Dye  a good  shade  of  Prus- 
sian blue,  then  mordant  by  working  ten  minutes  in 
acetate  of  alumina  at  7°  Tw. ; wring  out,  and  wash 
in  hot  water ; work  for  half  an  hour  in  a decoction 
of  3 lbs.  of  fustic  and  1 lb.  of  sumach  ; then  add  half 
a pint  iron  liquor,  and  work  fifteen  minutes  ; then 
wash  in  one  tub  water  having  2 ozs.  alum  dissolved 
in  it,  and  dry. 

Olive  or  Bottle  Green — Another  method. — Work  the 
goods  in  red  liquor  at  7°  Tw.,  wash  in  warm  water, 
and  work  half  an  hour  in  a decoction  of  3 lbs. 
bark  and  1 lb.  sumach  ; lift,  and  add  half  a pint  iron 
liquor,  work  fifteen  minutes ; wring  out,  and  then 
work  fifteen  minutes  in  the  “chemic;”  wring  out 
of  this  and  dry. 

Olive  Green. — Dye  a Prussian  blue,  then  work 
for  ten  minutes  in  red  liquor  at  6°  Tw. ; wash  in  hot 
water,  and  work  in  a decoction  of  3 lbs.  bark  and  1 
lb.  logwood ; lift,  and  raise  with  half  a pint  of  red 
liquor,  and  work  ten  minutes;  wash  from  this,  and 
dry. 

A great  variety  of  shades  of  green  may  be  obtained 
by  varying  the  proportions  of  bark  and  logwood. 
Fustic  may  also  be  used  instead  of  bark. 
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If  the  goods  be  yam,  a light  vat  blue  may  be  dyed 
instead  of  the  Prussian  blue,  and  proceeded  with 
afterwards  in  the  same  manner  as  above. 

Puce  or  Lilac. — Work  for  an  hour  in  red  spirits 
made  down  to  2°  Tw. ; wring  out,  and  wash,  then 
work  half  an  hour  in  a decoction  of  3 lbs.  of 
logwood  at  w'orking  temperature,  about  140°  Fahr. ; 
lift  up,  and  add  1 gill  red  spirits,  work  for  twenty 
minutes  ; wash  from  this,  and  dry.  Half  a pint  of  red 
liquor,  or  2 ozs.  alum,  may  be  added  to  the  logwood 
as  raising,  instead  of  red  spirits. 

Another  Method. — Work  the  goods  for  fifteen 
minutes  in  red  liquor  at  7°  Tw. ; wring  out,  and 
wash  in  one  tub  warm  water,  then  work  for  half  an 
hour  in  a decoction  of  2 lbs.  of  logwood  at  working 
heat ; lift,  and  raise  with  half  a pint  red  liquor,  or  2 
ozs.  alum ; work  ten  minutes  in  this,  and  wash  in  a 
tub  of  lukewarm  water ; wring  out  and  dry. 

Light  Purple  or  Adelaide. — The  goods  are  laid 
in  a decoction  of  2 lbs.  sumach,  wrung  out,  and 
wrought  half  an  hour  through  the  “sihrit  plum;” 
wring  out  and  wash  in  clean  cold  water  till  no  taste 
of  acid  is  felt  on  the  goods,  and  dry. 

IVhen  working  with  the  “spirit  plum,”  it  is  best 
to  take  the  plum  liquor  into  a tub  or  separate  vessel, 
and  work  the  goods  in  this,  returning  the  liquor 
afterwards  to  the  plum  tub. 

Another  Method. — The  goo  Is  are  laid  in  2 lbs. 
sumach,  wrung  out,  and  wrought  for  twenty  minutes 
in  red  spirits  at  2°  Tw. ; wash  well  from  this,  then 
work  in  the  spirit  plum  in  the  same  manner  as  last ; 
wash  out  till  no  taste  of  the  acid  is  on  the  goods, 
and  dry. 

Purple. — Steep  in  2 lbs.  of  sumach  till  cool ; 
work  in  red  spirits  at  2°  Tw.  for  an  hour,  and  wash 
in  cold  water ; then  w'ork  for  half  an  hour  in  decoc- 
tion of  3 lbs.  of  logwood  at  working  heat ; then  lift, 
and  add  1 gill  of  red  spirits,  and  work  for  ten 
minutes  more ; wash  in  cold  water,  and  dry. 

A variety  of  purple  shades  may  be  dyed  by  this 
process,  by  slightly  varying  the  proportions  of  the 
stuffs.  If  a browner  tint  is  required,  give  a little 
more  sumach ; if  a bluer  tint,  less  sumach,  and 
increase  the  log^wood,  and  raise  with  half  a pint  red 
liquor,  or  2 ozs.  alum,  instead  of  red  sj)irits. 

Larender  or  Peach. — Work  the  goods  for  twenty 
minutes  through  the  spirit  plum,  wring  out,  and 
wash  in  clean  cold  water  till  no  taste  of  acid  is 
perceived,  and  dry. 

iMgicood  TJlac  or  Puce. — Dye  the  goods  a good 
shade  of  Prussian  blue,  then  work  for  fifteen  minutes 
in  a decoction  of  1 lb.  of  logwood  at  working  tem- 
perature ; lift  up,  and  add  4 ozs.  alum  ; work  ten 
minutes,  and  then  wash  in  cold  w'ater,  and  dry. 

Another  Method. — Dye  a sky  blue,  then  in  a tub 
of  warm  water  add  1 gal.  alum  plum,  and  work  in 
this  fifteen  minutes;  wring  out,  and  dry. 

Sajjhwer  Lavender. — Dye  the  goods  a sky-blue, 
then  dye  a safflower  pink  on  the  top  of  the 
blue,  with  1 lb.  safflower;  but  in  dyeing  the  pink, 
the  sulphuric  acid  must  be  added  to  the  safflower 
liquor  previous  to  theblue  beingentered  into  it,  other- 
wise the  alkali  of  the  safflower  will  destroy  the  blue. 


It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  different  depths  of 
colour  and  different  hues  will  be  obtained  by  vary- 
ing the  shade  of  blue  and  the  quantity  of  safflower. 
Deep  blue  with  a little  safflower  give  a lilac,  or  puce ; 
while  a light  blue,  with  4 lbs.  of  safflower,  wiU  give 
a peach  colour. 

Safflower  Lavender — Another  Method. — Dye  a pink 
with  2 lbs.  of  safflower,  then  proceed  and  dye  a 
sky  blue  over  this,  and  finish  exactly  as  described 
for  sky  blue. 

Of  course  the  remarks  made  on  last  receipt,  in 
reference  to  different  shades,  apply  equally  to  this 
method  ^ but  more  safflower  is  required  by  tliis 
method  than  the  other. 

Common  Drab. — AA'ork  the  goods  for  fifteen  min- 
utes in  a decoction  of  half  a pound  sumach ; lift, 
and  add  1 oz.  copperas  in  solution  and  work  for 
fifteen  minutes ; wash  out  in  a tub  of  cold  water,  then 
work  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a decoction  of  4 ozs. 
fustic,  2 ozs.  lima  wood,  and  1 oz.  logwood ; lift,  and 
raise  with  1 oz.  alum  in  solution ; work  ten  minutes 
longer,  wring  out,  and  diy. 

A great  variety  of  shades  can  be  produced  by  this 
means,  varying  the  proportion  of  the  lima  wood, 
fustic,  and  logwood  ; and  different  depths,  by  vary- 
ing the  quantities  of  sumach  and  copperas. 

Olive  Drab. — Work  fifteen  minutes  in  half  a pound 
sumach,  then  add  1 oz.  copperas,  and  work  in  this 
for  fifteen  minutes ; wash  in  one  tub  water,  and 
work  in  half  a pound  fustic  for  twenty  minutes,  and 
raise  with  1 oz.  alum ; work  ten  minutes,  and  dry  out. 

Drab. — ^To  a tub  of  hot  water  add  1 pint  of  an- 
notta,  which  gives  a light  salmon  colour,  then 
proceed  with  this  exactly  as  last  for  olive  drab ; or, 
by  varying  the  quantities  in  last  operations,  a great 
variety  of  drabs  may  be  dyed. 

Stone  Colour.— \y ork  the  goods  twenty  minutes 
in  a decoction  of  1 lb.  sumach ; lift  and  add  1 oz. 
copperas  in  solution ; work  fifteen  minutes,  and 
wash  in  one  tub  cold  water ; then  work  ten  minutes 
in  warm  water,  to  which  half  a pint  alum  plum  has 
been  added ; wring,  and  dry. 

This  gives  a reddish  tint ; but  if  this  tint  be  not 
required,  the  alum  plum  may  be  dispensed  with, 
using  half  an  ounce  alum  in  the  water. 

Catechu  Stone  Drab. — Work  the  goods  for  fifteen 
minutes  m 2 pints  catechu  in  hot  water;  lift,  and 
add  2 ozs.  copperas  in  solution ; work  for  fifteen 
minutes,  and  wash  in  one  tub  of  water.  Into 
another  tub  of  warm  water  add  a decoction  of  2 
ozs.  logwood ; work  the  goods  in  this  for  ten 
minutes ; lift,  and  raise  with  half  an  ounce  alum ; 
work  ten  minutes  longer,  wring  out,  and  dry. 

Catechu  Drab.—\\ovk  the  goods  for  fifteen  min- 
utes in  hot  water,  to  which  has  been  added  1 pint 
catechu,  then  lift,  and  add  1 oz.  copperas ; work 
ten  minutes,  and  wash  out  and  dry. 

Fafit  Black  to  bear  milling  (100  lbs.)  — Boil  in 
water  8 lbs.  of  solid  extract  of  logwood  and  lb. 
extract  of  bark,  and  boil  the  yarn  in  this  one  and  a 
half  to  two  hours,  and  longer  if  needful.  Enter  in 
a cold  beck  of  1 lb.  chromate  of  potash  and  12^  ozs. 
of  blue  vitriol,  and  give  it  six  or  seven  turns.  Then 
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return  to  the  extr.aot  beck,  in  which  lbs.  soda  have 
been  dissolved  meantime  ; give  five  turns,  let  stand 
a while,  give  two  more  turns,  and  lift.  This  beck  is 
used  at  a hand  heat.  Then  add  2 lbs.  copperas  ; re- 
enter, and  give  five  more  turns. 

Sumach  Slack  (50  kilos). — Prepare  with  10  kilos,  of 
sumach  over  night  at  a boil ; enter  in  a fresh  beck  of 
7 kilos,  copperas  and  1 kilo,  precipitated  chalk ; work 
cold  for  an  hour,, take  out,  and  air.  !Make  up  a fresh 
beck  with  3 kilos,  quicklime,  and  work  tiU  it  ap- 
pears an  even  brown  all  over ; rinse  well,  and  dye 
in  a fresh  beck  at  75°  C.  with  25  kilos,  of  Domingo 
logwood  and  5 kilos,  bark ; sadden,  lastly,  in  the 
same  beck  with  1 kilo,  copperas. 

Black  jur  Yarns,  not  to  Smear  (5  kilos.). — Boil  1 
kilo,  sumach,  and  steep  the  goods  in  the  boiling 
liquid  for  six  hours  ; lift,  steep  thirty  minutes  in 
black  liquor ; lift,  and  return  to  the  sumach  beck, 
give  five  turns,  and  re-enter  in  the  black  liquor ; 
expose  to  air  for  two  hours.  Dissolve  170  grms. 
chromate  of  potash,  and  make  up  a cold  beck ; work 
in  this  for  ten  minutes,  and  rinse.  Extract  1 kilo, 
logwood  and  a quarter  kilo,  bark  in  boiling  water  ; 
make  up  a beck  at  62°  C. ; work  in  this  for  fifteen 
minutes  ; lift,  rinse,  and  dry. 

Fine  Black  on  a Tat  Ground  (12J  kilos.). — Give  a 
blue  in  the  vat,  take  out,  and  treat  with  3 kilos, 
sumach  ; take  through  nitrate  of  iron,  and  then 
through  weak  lime  - water  without  rinsing  ; and, 
lastly,  dye  in  logwood. 

Blue  Black  for  Cotton  Velrets  (10  lbs.). — Take 
through  a beck  of  soda  at  a boil,  which  if  cold  would 
mark  2°  B. ; rinse,  and  steep  over  night  in  the  decoc- 
tion of  2 lbs.  myrobalans,  lift,  drain,  and  work  for 
fifteen  minutes  in  iron  liquor  at  5°  B.  Work  then 
for  fifteen  minutes  in  a cold  beck  of  1 lb.  alum  and 
1 lb.  blue  vitriol ; rinse,  and  dye  at  50°  C.  with  2 
lbs.  logwood  and  half  a lb.  bark  for  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes. 

To  soften  the  goods  take  them  through  an  emul- 
sion of  half  a lb.  olive  oil  and  2v}  ozs.  potash,  and  dry. 

Light  Blue  :ur  Cotton  Wool  (50  kilos.). — Prepare 
at  a boil  with  10  kilos,  sumach,  lift,  whiz,  and  work 
for  thirty  minutes  in  a beck  with  a quarter  kilo. 
Nicholson  blue  at  70°  C. ; take  out,  dissolve  in  the 
same  beck  5 kilos,  of  alum,  re-enter,  work  at  60° 
C.  for  fifteen  minutes,  whiz,  and  dry. 

Logwood  Blue  jor  Yarns  (5  kilos.) — Dissolve  half  a 
kilo,  solid  extract  of  logwood  in  hot  water,  and  make  up 
a beck  at  36°  C. ; enter,  and  give  seven  turns  ; lift, 
and  ex()Ose  to  air  for  eight  hours.  Return  to  same 
beck,  and  give  seven  more  turns,  and  niiike  u}i  a new 
beck  with  340  grms.  blue  vitriol ; enter  in  this,  give 
seven  turns ; wring  out,  and  return  to  the  logwood 
beck  in  which  half  a kilo,  sulphate  of  alumina  has  pre- 
viously been  dissolved;  give  seven  turns,  return  to 
the  blue  vitriol  beck,  rinse  well,  and  dry. 

Vat  Blue,  with  Catechu  Ground  (10  lbs.). — Boil  1 
lb.  catechu  in  water,  dissolve  in  it  5 ozs.  tin  crystals, 
and  work  in  this  for  two  hours  at  62°  C. ; wring  out, 
and  enter  in  a beck  of  2i  ozs.  chromate  of  potash 
at  25°  C. ; lastly,  dye  to  shade  in  a common  cold  vat. 

Dark  Blue  on  Vat  Ground  Jor  Twills  and  Fustians 


(17^  kilos.). — Boil  for  two  hours  with  1 kilo,  of  soda 
ash,  wring,  and  rinse  ; give  it  a light  blue  in  the 
copperas  vat,  and  take  through  water  at  50°  C. 
acidified  with  1 kilo,  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  rinse. 
Make  up  a cold  beck  with  5 kilos,  nitrate  of  ir  on  and 
90  grms.  tin  crystals,  and  work  the  goods  in  it  for 
I one  hour,  and  then  dye  in  a fresh  cold  beck  with  5 
kilos,  logwood  and  IJ  kilo.  alum.  If  a darker 
shade  is  required,  put  in  the  spent  logwood  bath  the 
solution  of  40  grms.  chi’omate  of  potash,  re-enter 
the  goods,  and  work  for  half  an  hour. 

To-'ning  for  Vat  Blue  Yarns  (10  kilos.). — Dye  in 
the  cold  vat  a medium  blue,  if  a dark  shade  is 
required,  and  a light  blue  for  a medium  shade. 
Then  take  through  a cold  beck  with  a half  kilo,  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

Enter  in  a fresh  cold  beck  made  up  ■with  2i  kilos, 
logwood,  work  forty-five  minutes,  and  transfer  to 
another  beck  of  half  a kilo.  alum.  Work  here  for 
an  hour,  lift,  add  100  grms.  tin  crystals,  stir  up 
well,  re-enter  and  work  for  an  hour,  and  finally  pass 
thi'ough  water. 

Brown  for  Yarns  and  Pieces  (12|  kilos.). — Prepare 
with  sumach,  and  steep  over  night  in  a beck  made 
up  with  1^  kilo,  sulphate  of  alumina.  Dye  with  5 
kilos,  peachwood  and  1|  kilo,  fustic,  saddening 
finally  with  decoction  of  logwood. 

Fast  Red  Brown  (5  kUos.) — Boil  1 kilo,  cutch  in 
water,  settle,  and  in  the  clear  dissolve  100  gnus, 
blue  vitriol.  Work  the  yarns  at  a boil,  and  make 
up  a fresh  beck  at  a boil  with  130  gi’ins.  chromate 
of  potash.  Work  for  fifteen  minutes  and  rinse. 
Boil  Ij  kilo,  sumach  in  water,  work  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour  in  the  liquid  at  85°  C.,  lift,  and  dissolve 
80  grms.  tin  crystals  in  the  beck.  Re-enter,  work 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  wring  out.  Make  up 
a fresh  beck  of  1 kilo,  peachwood  and  250  grms. 
alum.  Work  in  this  for  an  hour  at  36°  C. 

Brown  (100  lbs.). — Boil  20  lbs.  of  catechu  in 
water ; dissolve  in  the  solution  10  lbs.  of  alum ; 
let  settle ; enter  the  yarns  in  the  hot  liquid,  and 
after  working  it  take  out  and  enter  in  a fresh  beck 
at  212°,  made  up  with  4 lbs.  chromate  of  potash. 
Rinse  and  soften  with  oil  and  soap. 

Fast  and  Bright  Brown  (10  lbs.). — Boil  in  water 
2 lbs.  genuine  Pegu  cutch ; dissolve  in  the  liquid  3 
ozs.  of  blue  vitriol,  and  make  up  with  water  to  70 
litres.  Let  settle ; heat  the  clear  liquid  to  a boil, 
enter  the  yarn,  and  steep  for  two  hours.  Lift,  and 
enter  in  a fresh  boiling  beck  of  half  a pound  of 
bichrome.  Give  six  tiuns,  take  out,  and  rinse  in 
cold  water. 

For  a finer  shade  make  up  a fresh  beck  at  37°  C. 
with  half  a pound  of  alum  and  1 oz.  tin  crystals,  and 
raise  the  yarn  in  it,  adding,  if  needful,  a little 
magenta. 

Chamois  for  Cotton  Wool  (25  kilos.). — Work  in  a 
cold  beck  with  2 kilos,  nitrate  of  iron  at  50°  B.,  for 
ten  minutes.  Lift,  whiz,  loosen,  work  in  a luke- 
warm beck  with  2^  kilos,  soda  for  ten  minutes,  take 
out  and  rinse. 

Crimson  'Gr  Yarns  (5  kilos.). — "Work  in  a weak 
sumach  beck,  and  morilant  with  a quarter  kilo,  of 
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sulphate  of  alumina.  Dye  with  2 kilos,  of  peach- 
wood  for  an  hour ; lift,  and  add  to  the  beck  half 
a kilo,  of  nitro-muriate  of  tin ; re-enter,  steep  four 
hours,  wash  and  dry. 

Fast  Chrome  Green  for  Yarns  (5  kilos.). — Ground 
from  pale  to  medium  blue  in  a moderately  sharp 
vat ; sour  with  250  gnus,  sulphuric  acid,  rinse,  take 
through  warm  water  at  62°  C.,  enter  in  a cold  beck 
of  80  grms.  chromate  of  potash,  and  give  a couple 
of  turns.  Lift,  and  add  to  the  beck  250  grms.  sul- 
phuric acid,  stir  up,  re-enter  the  yarn,  and  work 
till  even.  Rinse  and  dry. 

Light  Grey  on  Pieces  (60  lbs.). — -Boil  IJ  lb.  solid 
extract  of  logwood  and  half  a pound  of  extract  of 
bark  in  water.  Run  the  pieces  six  to  eight  times 
through,  press,  and  run  through  a fresh  beck  of 
5 lbs.  copperas.  Rinse  and  finish  with  the  follow- 
ing mixture : — 45  lbs.  farina.  3 lbs.  wax,  and  6 lbs. 
cocoanut  oil  are  boiled  to  a stiff  paste.  The  pieces 
are  calendered  out  of  this  mixture  and  pressed. 

Aledinm  Grey  (60  lbs.). — Increase  the  extract  of 
logwood  to  2^  lbs.  and  the  bark  extract  to  three 
quarters  of  a pound,  and  use  10  lbs.  of  coppera.s. 

Dark  Grey. — 4 lbs.  extract  of  logAvood  and  lbs. 
bark  extract,  15  lbs.  copperas.  Add  to  the  finish- 
ing mixture  logwood  liquor  and  copperas  enough  to 
colour  it  slightly.  If  a yellow  tone  is  required  add 
more  bark  liquor,  and  for  a reddish  shade  take  some 
extract  of  sapan. 

Mode  Grey  (5  kilos.).  — The  yarn,  previously 
cleaned,  is  worked  for  two  hours  in  the  decoction 
of  1 kilo,  sumach  and  130  grms.  fustic.  Take  out  and 
dye  in  a fresh  beck  with  130  grms.  copperas.  Top 
in  clear  solution  of  gentiana  or  methyl  violet. 

Dark  Macarat  (10  lbs.). — Boil  2 lbs.  catechu  in 
water ; in  the  solution  dissolve  5 lbs.  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  work  the  goods  in  this  at  a boiling  heat. 
Leave  them  over  night  in  the  liquor,  take  out  in  the 
morning,  and  pass  them  through  a beck  of  half  a 
pound  of  chromate  of  potash  at  a boil.  Lift,  and 
soak  for  30  minutes  in  tin  solution  at  25°  B. 
Lift,  and  top  with  the  decoction  of  2 to  3 lbs.  of 
logwood  at  a hand  heat.  Work  in  this  for  an  hour, 
lift,  add  1^  oz.  tin  crystals,  re-enter,  work,  wring, 
and  dry. 

Light  Olive  (5  kOos.). — Boil  1^  kilo,  fustic  in  water, 
make  up  a beck  with  the  extract,  dissolve  in  it  half 
kilo,  alum,  enter  and  steep  for  an  hour : take  out  and 
dissolve  in  the  beck  32  grms.  extract  of  indigo, 
re-enter,  and  work  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Medium  Olive  (5  kilos.). — Extract  250  grms.  sumach 
in  boiling  water,  enter  in  the  clear  liquid,  steep,  and 
make  up  a fresh  beck  with  250  grms.  copperas. 
Entertheyarn  previously  wrung  out,  workitforflfteen 
minutes,  wring  out  and  enter  in  a fresh  beck  acetate 
of  alumina  at  1°  B.,  give  twelve  turns  at  62°  C. , 
wring  out,  and  work  for  half  an  hour  in  a fresh  beck 
of  kilo.  bark. 

Dark  Olive  Eeseda  (5  kilos.). — Boil  out  half  a kilo, 
sumach,  and  work  for  an  hour  in  the  clear  liquid. 
JIake  up  a fresh  beck  with  three-quarters  kilo, 
copperas,  work  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  wring  out; 
give  twelve  turns  in  a fresh  beck  of  red  liquor  at 


1°  B.  at  62°  C.  Take  out  and  work  for  an  hour  at 
62°  C.  with  2^  kilos,  bark. 

Light  Olive  (10  lbs.). — Boil  1 lb.  bark  in  water. 
In  another  kettle  boil  half  a lb.  turmeric,  and  mix  the 
two  decoctions,  and  dissolve  in  them  5 ozs.  alum, 
and  1.^  oz.  extract  of  indigo  or  more,  as  the  shade 
requires.  Soak  the  yarn  in  this  liquid  at  31°  C.,  and 
top  with  extract  of  Brazil  wood. 

Fine  Orange  for  Yarn  (5  kilos.).— I.  Boil  630  gnus, 
annotta  in  the  solution  of  320  grms.  of  soda  crystals, 
and  work  in  the  hot  clear  liquid  for  half  an  hour. 
Take  out  and  pass  through  a fresh  beck  of  half  a kilo, 
of  alum  at  28°  C.  If  a redder  shade  is  required,  add 
solution  of  magenta.  II.  Steep  the  bleached  yarn 
over  night  with  180  grms.  of  tannin.  Take  out  and 
dye  in  a fresh  beck  at  62°  with  aniline  orange 
(chrysaniline  or  phosphine). 

Yellow  on  Yarn  (5  kilos.). — Make  up  a mordant  of 
red  liquor  at  5°  B.,  and  steep  the  clean  yarn  in  it 
over  night.  Boil  out  2^  kilos,  of  bark  in  water,  and 
dye  to  shade  in  the  liquid  at  75°  C.  If  a brighter 
shade  is  required,  add  50  grms.  tin  crystals  to  the 
bark  beck. 

Light  Rust  Yellow  (50  kilos.). — The  yarn  previously 
bleached  is  washed  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a cold  beck 
made  up  with  2^  kilos,  nitrate  of  iron  at  50°  B. 
Take  out  and  enter  in  a fresh  cold  beck  made  up  of 
2^  kilos,  of  soda-ash.  Work  for  fifteen  minutes, 
hang  out  to  the  air,  and  rinse.  For  heavier  shades 
repeat  these  operations  twice. 

Dark  Rust  Yellow  (50  kilos.). — Boil  up  5 kilos,  of 
yellow  rosin,  soap  with  2 kilos,  annotta  and  1 kilo, 
young  fustic.  Steep  the  goods  for  thirty  minutes  in 
the  boiling  liquid. 

Blue  Black  on  Velvets  (50  kilos.). — After  cleaning 
lay  the  goods  for  three  hours  in  a hot  beck  of  5 
kilos,  sumach  ; lift,  and  steep  thirty  minutes  in  cold 
black  liquor  at  3°  B.  Lift,  spread  out  to  air,  and 
enter  in  a fresh  cold  beck  with  70  grms.  chromate  of 
potash.  Rinse,  and  dye  in  a fresh  beck  with  1 kilo, 
logwood,  entering  at  75°  C.,  and  raising  the  tem- 
perature by  degrees. 

New  Colours  on  Cotton — Alizarin  Puce. — Pre- 
pare a chrome  mordant  as  follows : — Set  up  a stone- 
ware bowl,  holding  30  litres,  in  the  open  air  or 
under  a good  draught,  and  heat  gently.  Put  into  it 
3 kilos,  chromate  of  potash  in  coarse  powder,  4-4 
litres  of  boiling  water,  2-6  litres  of  nitric  acid  at  36° 
B.  Stir  well  together,  and  add  gradually  0-72  litres 
of  white  glycerine  at  28°  B.,  and  4-28  litres  of  acetic 
acid  at  7°  B.  When  the  whole  is  dissolved  pour 
into  a double-bottomed  copper  pan,  and  heat  to  a 
boil  with  steam.  Keep  up  the  heat  till  the  liquid 
in  thin  layers  appears  of  a fine  green.  Then  allow 
it  to  cool  in  a stoneware  bowl,  decant,  w'ash  the  de- 
posit of  saltpetre  in  0‘8  litre  of  cold  water,  and  add 
the  washings  to  the  clear  liquid.  The  cotton  is 
worked,  or  in  case  of  pieces  padded  in  this  liquid, 
dried,  passed  through  water  containing 
monia,  washed,  and  dyed  with  alizarin. 

Aniline  Blacks. — With  regard  to  these  colours, 
Roscoe  says* : — 

* Royal  Institution  Proceedings,  June,  1876. 
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“In  the  year  I860  John  Lightfoot,  calico  printer, 
of  Accrington,  applied  to  the  processes  of  calico 
printing  a black  colouring  matter  which  had  been 
previously  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  mauve 
from  aniline  by  Roberts,  Dale,  & Co.,  of  Manchester. 

“ This  black  colouring  matter  is  invariably  formed 
when  either  aniline  or  toluidine,  or  mixtures  of  these 
two  substances,  are  subjected  to  oxidizing  actions; 
but  in  spite  of  several  researches  which  have  recently 
been  published  on  aniline  black,  we  are  as  yet  unac- 
quainted with  its  chemical  formula,  nor  indeed  can 
we  say  that  it  even  possesses  a constant  chemical 
composition. 

“ In  order  that  a colouring  matter  shall  be  fixed  or 
permanent,  it  must  be  fastened  in  some  way  to  the 
fibre  of  the  cloth.  In  the  case  of  cotton  this  is 
generally  effected  (1)  either  by  the  precipitation  of  the 
soluble  colouring  matter  in  the  fibre  by  means  of  a 
mordant,  which  forms  an  insoluble  compound  termed 
a lake  with  the  colour,  as  in  madder  dyeing  and  steam- 
colour  printing ; or  (2)  by  the  fixation  of  the  colour 
by  means  of  albumin,  as  in  pigment  printing ; or  (3) 
by  the  gradual  oxidation  and  consequent  precipita- 
tion of  the  colouring  matter  in  the  fibre,  as  in  indigo 
printing.  It  is  to  this  latter  class  of  processes  that 
aniline  black  dyeing  or  printing  belongs ; for  the 
aniline  salt  under  the  action  of  certain  oxidizing 
agents  passes  more  or  less  quickly  from  the  condition 
of  a colourless  solid  readily  soluble  in  water,  into  that 
of  a black  amorphous  insoluble  powder  not  to  be 
distinguished  at  first  sight  from  soot.  Hence  if  the 
cloth  can  be  impregnated  with  the  aniline  and  with 
the  oxidizing  agent  at  the  same  time,  and  if  the  pro- 
cess of  oxidation  can  be  allowed  to  go  on  in  the  fibre, 
the  black  will  be  formed,  and  will  be  permanently 
fixed  in  the  fabric. 

“Many  oxidizing  agents,  such  as  chlorine,  ozone,  or 
electrolytic  oxygen,  have  the  power  of  transforming 
aniline  into  this  black  pigment.  In  most  cases  a high 
temperature  is  needed  for  this  purpose.  Thus,  for 
instance,  if  aniline  is  heated  with  chlorate  of  sodium, 
and  if  then  hydrochloric  acid  be  carefully  added,  a deep 
black  almost  solid  mass  is  produced.  In  order,  how- 
ever, that  the  process  may  be  employed  in  dyeing 
and  calico  printing,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid 
high  temperatures  as  well  as  the  action  of  strong 
acids,  because  when  exposed  to  these  the  cloth 
invariably  is  rotted  or  becomes  “ tender.”  If  a mere 
mixture  of  aniline  salt  and  chlorate  of  potash  be 
heated  strongly  enough,  the  black  is  formed ; but 
the  heat  necessary  to  produce  the  colour  is  sufficient, 
together  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  which  is  at  tlie 
same  time  liberated  by  the  decomposition,  to  make 
the  cloth  rotten,  and  therefore  to  render  this  j^rocess 
useless. 

“ It  w,as  found  by  Lightfoot  that  if  an  addition  of 
4 ozs.  of  nitrate  of  copper  solution  w'as  made  to  the 
pound  of  aniline  and  to  the  chlorate,  tlie  oxidation 
of  the  aniline  went  on  at  a lower  temperature  than 
when  the  copper  salt  was  absent,  and  hence,  wdien 
carefully  worked,  the  black  could  be  formed  by  this 
process  without  tendermg  the  cloth.  Certiiin  tech- 
nical objections  to  this  process,  however’,  soon  arose  ; 


and  in  1865  Lauth  proposed  to  use  the  insoluble 
copper  sulphide  instead  of  the  soluble  nitrate,  by 
which  means  he  prevented  the  deposition  of  the 
copper  on  the  “ rollers  ” and  on  the  “ doctors  ” which 
took  place  in  Lightfoot’s  process.  The  method 
thus  modified  has  been  and  now  is  extensively  used 
for  the  production  of  black,  and  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  objection  which  can  be  urged  against  it  is  that 
the  black  thus  obtained  is  not  perfectly  permanent, 
but  is  liable  to  become  green  wdien  exposed  to 
reducing  agents,  such  as  the  sulphurous  acid  con- 
tained in  the  impure  air  of  our  towns.  This  is,  how- 
ever, a serious  drawback,  and  one  which  those  practi- 
cally engaged  in  solving  such  problems  have  not  been 
able  to  remove.  So  much  so  indeed  is  this  the  case, 
that  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  property  of 
aniline  black  to  become  green  when  exposed  to 
sulphurous  acid,  and  to  return  to  the  black  when 
treated  with  alkalies,  is  an  esssential  property  of  the 
substance,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  property 
of  litmus  to  change  colour  in  presence  of  acids  and 
alkalies. 

“That  the  aniline  black  can  not  only  be  produced 
in  presence  of  copper,  but  also,  as  Lightfoot  showed 
in  the  year  1871,  in  presence  of  vanadium  salts,  and 
that  by  vanadium  alone  can  the  black  be  obtained 
of  the  requisite  permanent  character,  has  now  been 
proved  beyond  doubt.  Moreover,  the  quantity  of 
the  vanadium  necessary  in  order  to  produce  the 
oxidation  of  the  aniline  is  about  one  thousand  times 
less  than  that  of  the  copper.  Thus,  if  a piece  of 
calico  be  dipped  into  a solution  of  2’5  grains  of 
vanadate  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  1 gallon  of  water 
and  then  dried,  the  cloth  thus  prepared  is  capable  of 
producing  an  intense  black  if  treated  with  the  mix- 
ture of  aniline  salt  and  chlorate.  In  the  same  way 
if  1 gallon  of  colour  be  made  containing  20  ozs.  of 
aniline  hydrochlorate,  10  ozs.  of  chlorate  of  soda, 
and  3 grains  of  vanadate  of  ammonia,  a mixture  is 
obtained  with  which  no  less  than  from  20  to  25 
pieces,  or  from  500  to  600  yards  of  cloth,  such  as 
that  exhibited,  can  be  thus  printed  of  a permanent 
black. 

“In  dyeing,  also,  the  vanadium  will  be  extensively 
used ; and  in  the  same  way  only  mere  traces  of  this 
rare  metal  are  requisite,  whereas  the  copper  black 
cannot  be  used  for  dyeing.  Thus,  for  instance,  1 
gallon  of  colour  intense  enough  to  dye  40  lbs.  of  cot- 
ton yarn  black  is  obtained  by  mixing  8 ozs.  of  aniline 
hydrochlorate,  4 ozs.  of  sodium  chlorate,  and  8 grs. 
of  vanadate  of  ammonia.  Cotton,  wool,  or  silk 
dipped  twice  into  this  mixture  and  then  aged,  or 
allowed  to  oxidize,  and  “raised”  in  a solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  is  dyed  a deep  rich  and  permanent 
blue  black.  The  goods  may  also  be  allowed  to  steep 
in  a bath  of  the  above  strength  for  three  days,  then 
well  washed  in  wann  water,  or  boiled  in  a weak  solu- 
tion of  acetic  acid,  to  remove  any  bronze  colour 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  silk  or  wool.  The  per- 
manent black  is  then  formed,  and  the  fibre  found  to 
be  quite  strong. 

“The  part  jilayed  by  vanadium  in  the  fonnation  of 
the  black  colour  may  be  easily  explained,  when  we 
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remember  the  ease  with  which  the  metal  passes 
from  one  degree  of  oxidation  to  another ; thus  from 
V2OJ  the  highest  degree,  to  V,0^,  and  vice  versa. 
In  this  way  it  doubtless  acts,  as  M.  Guyard  has 
suggested,  as  a carrier  of  the  oxygen  of  the  chlorate 
to  the  aniline,  being  alternately  reduced  and  reoxi- 
dized, so  that  an  infinitely  small  quantity  of  vana- 
dium compound  will  convert  an  infinitely  large 
quantity  of  aniline  salt  into  aniline  black,  reminding 
one  of  the  action  of  nitrous  fumes  in  the  leaden 
chamber. 

“Some  time  after  the  discovery  of  aniline  black, 
Robert  Pinkney,  of  the  firm  of  Blackwood  & Co., 
of  London,  disco%mred,  independently  of  Lightfoot, 
that  vanadium  can  be  most  advantageously  substi- 
tuted for  copper  in  the  formation  of  aniline  black ; 
and  he  employed  this  reaction  for  the  preparation 
of  a permanent  marking  ink  termed  ‘ Jetoline,’  of 
which  many  thousand  of  bottles  have  been  sold.  A 
few  grains  of  vanadium — say  from  seven  to  twelve 
— are  sufficient  to  produce,  together  with  hydro- 
chlorate of  aniline  and  chlorate  of  soda,  a gallon  of 
marking  ink. 

“The  subject  of  the  use  of  vanadium  as  a valuable 
dyeing  agent  was  next  taken  up  by  the  Magnesium 
Metal  Company,  of  Patricroft,  near  Manchester; 
and  thanks  to  the  unwearied  exertions  of  S.  Mellor, 
this  firm  have  now  succeeded  not  only  in  securing  a 
very  considerable  supply  of  the  rare  element  which 
occurs  in  the  Keuper  sandstone  as  the  new  mineral 
Mottramite,  but  are  now  in  a. position  to  produce  a 
vanadium  black  for  both  calico  printing  and  dyeing 
which  is  perfectly  permanent.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  up  to  this  time  no  aniline  black 
made  with  copper  has  been  produced  in  commerce 
which  will  withstand  the  reducing  action  of  sulphur- 
ous acid. 

“As  the  result  of  a large  number  of  experiments 
made  with  various  qualities  of  commercial  aniline, 
and  by  varying  the  strengths  of  solutions,  propor- 
tions of  aniline  and  sodium  chlorate  employed,  and 
also  by  altering  the  temperature  and  the  conditions 
of  ag'eing,  Mellor  has  found  (1.)  that  within  certain 
limits  the  purer  the  aniline  used  the  deeper  and  more 
permanent  is  the  black  obtained.  (2.)  That  there 
is  a maximum  density  of  colour,  beyond  which,  if 
larger  proportions  of  aniline  salt  and  chlorate  are 
used,  corresponding  advantages  of  colour  are  not 
obtained.  This  maximum  colour  is  yielded  by  16 
ozs.  to  20  ozs.  of  hydrochlorate  of  aniline  per  gallon 
of  colour.  (3.)  That  for  the  formation  of  a perma- 
nent black,  the  amount  of  aniline  salt  and  sodium 
chlorate  used  for  1 gallon  of  colour  must  bear  a 
definite  relation  to  each  other,  the  weight  of  sodium 
chlorate  being  about  one  half  that  of  the  aniline 
hydrochlorate  used.  (4.)  That  the  permanency  of 
the  black  depends  very  much  upon  the  care  and  skill 
shown  in  ‘ageing’  the  cloth.  If  the  cloth  is  aged 
in  a moist  atmosphere  a blue-black  is  developed, 
which  is  very  fleeting ; but  if  aged  in  a dry  air,  and 
at  a high  temperature,  a permanent  black  is  obtained.  I 
It  is  also  interesting  to  learn  that  for  other  colours  j 
also,  the  use  of  vanadium  appears  to  be  of  value,  as  I 


in  the  production  of  catechu  browns  as  well  as  in 
some  of  the  brighter  aniline  dyes.” 

Aniline  Black.  — The  following  processes  are  at 
present  in  use.  The  goods  are  stretched  out 
tightly,  and  exposed  to  the  spray  of  solutions  of  a 
salt  of  aniline  and  of  the  bichromate  of  potash.  The 
spray  is  applied  by  means  of  a horizontal  brush,  to 
which  a reciprocating  motion  is  given  by  suitable 
machinery.  The  cotton  takes  at  first  an  intense 
green,  but  becomes  a full  black  on  washing  and 
passing  through  a soap  beck.  A mixture  of  equal 
measures  of  bisulphate  and  bimuriate  of  aniline 
gives  the  best  results,  and  the  bichromate  solution 
should  contain  10  per  cent,  of  the  solid  salt. 

Aniline  Black. — Muller-Pack  prepares  proto- 
chloride of  iron  by  dissolving  3 parts  of  iron  in  a 
mixture  of  10  parts  muriatic  acid  and  10  of  water, 
and  lets  the  solution  down  to  17°  Tw.  In  this  the 
yarn  is  steeped  for  two  hours,  and  is  then  aired  for 
twelve  hours.  Meantime  a solution  is  made  of  3 
parts  aniline  in  5 parts  muriatic  acid  and  water,  and 
2y'^  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash  are  added,  previously 
dissolved  in  30  parts  of  water.  In  this  mixture  the 
yarn  is  steeped,  and  is  then  heated  in  a covered 
vessel  gradually  to  from  30°  to  50°  C.,  and  is  then 
hung  out  to  the  air.  It  is  next  taken  through  a beck 
of  bichromate  of  potash.  If  this  black  is  passed 
through  weak  sulphuric  acid  and  then  through  water 
and  weak  caustic  soda  it  takes  a bluish  tone. 

Aniline  Blues. — If  about  to  dye  with  diphenylaraine 
blue  (the  sulpho-conjugated  salt  of  the  blue  being  a 
compound  of  lime  or  baryta),  work  the  cotton  in 
solution  of  tannin  at  3 per  cent. ; pass  through  the 
solution  of  the  blue,  dye  in  water,  and  dry. 

If  alkaline  blues  are  employed,  the  sulpho-conju- 
gated salts  of  which  are  soda  or  ammonia  compounds, 
take  for  10  kilos,  of  cotton  a solution  of  tannin  con- 
taining 3 per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  cotton  ; boil 
for  fifteen  minutes,  wring,  and  pass  into  a beck 
of  Ij  kilo,  alum,  a quarter  tartar  emetic,  three 
quarters  soda  crystals,  and  a quarter  tartaric  acid. 
These  wares  are  all  dissolved  separately,  and  the 
solution  of  the  blue  is  added  last.  Heat  to  65° 
to  70°  C.,  enter  the  cotton,  and  dye,  letting  the 
temperature  sink  by  degrees.  The  beck  may  be 
used  continuously,  adding  more  mordant  as  it  be- 
comes spent.  It  is  best  to  dye  first  heavy  shades  in 
the  beck,  then  mediums,  and  then  light  shades. 

For  s;iffranin  and  the  aniline  greens  the  goods  are 
passed  first  into  a beck  of  perchloride  of  tin  at  2° 
B.,  wrung,  passed  into  a tannin  beck,  wrung  again, 
and  entered  in  the  dye  beck. 

Cotton  may  also  be  mordanted  in  a solution  of 
nitrate  of  urea  (2  grms.  per  litre  of  water),  boiled, 
wrung,  passed  into  a solution  of  biphosphate  of  lime 
(5  grms.  per  litre  of  water),  wrung,  and  entered  in 
the  dye  beck.  From  this  manner  very  bright  shades 
may  be  obtained  with  almost  all  the  anilines. 

Guernseji  Blue  for  Yarns  (10  lbs.). — Prepare  with  2 
lbs.  sumach,  and  dye  at  32°  C.  with  the  solution  of 
2 lbs.  Guernsey  blue ; lift,  add  1 lb.  alum,  give  the 
yarn  a few  more  turns,  take  out,  and  dry. 

Fast  Aniline  Blue  for  Yarns  (5  kilos.). — Steep  for 
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tliree  hours  in  a hot  beck  of  250  gi'ms.  of  tannin  ; 
wring,  and  enter  in  bichloride  of  tin  at  4°  B.  for  two 
hours  ; rinse,  and  let  lie  over  night.  The  next  day 
enter  in  a beck  of  half  a kilo,  curd  soap  at  75°  C ; work 
for  an  hour,  lift,  and  make  up  the  dye  beck  with 
aniline  blue  (not  Nicholson’s)  and  a little  sulphuric 
acid.  Ilcat  to  50°  C. ; and  enter,  raising  slowly  to  a 
boil.  Dye  rather  darker  than  the  pattern ; wring, 
and  pass  through  a bock  of  half  a kilo,  curd  soap  at 
75°  C. ; rinse,  and  take  through  a beck  of  half  a 
kilo,  alum  ; dye  without  rinsing. 

Dn'P  Biimiarck  Brown  on  Velnteens  (40  to  45  lbs.). 
— Run  through  decoction  of  catechu  at  4°  Tw.  and 
180°  Fahr. ; raise  with  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash  at  2°  Tw.  and  150°  Fahr. ; wash  off,  and  take 
through  60  gals,  fustic  liquor ; lift,  drain,  and  stove 
dry ; singe,  and  repeat  the  catechu,  chrome,  and 
fustic,  and  stove  as  before.  Enter  in  a beck  of 
Blackley  brown  at  170°  to  180°  Fahr. ; 8 to  10  ozs. 
of  colour  gives  a good  red  shade.  The  fustic  liquor 
should  contain  1 lb.  fustic  to  3 gals,  water. 

Eosin  Pinks  and  Roses  (10  lbs.). — Work  in  a hot 
beck  made  up  with  1 lb.  of  curd  soap,  and  then  soak 
in  a fresh  beck  of  4 lbs.  sugar  of  lead.  Repeat 
both  these  processes  twice  or  thrice,  according  to 
the  shade  required.  Lastly,  work  in  the  colour 
dissolved  in  water. 

Pomona  Green. — Work  in  a tannin  beck,  or  in  an 
extract  of  gall-nuts  or  myrobalans.  Lift,  and  run 
through  a very  dead  double  muriate  of  tin.  Take 
through  cold  water,  and  then  work  in  a cold  solution 
of  tlie  colour. 

Linen  is  steeped  for  twelve  hours  in  a beck  made 
up  of  tannin  or  decoetion  of  galls.  Next  work  in 
acetate  of  alumina,  and  then  dye  to  shade  in  a beck 
of  iodine  green. 

Iodine  Green. — Prepare  with  tannin,  rinse,  and 
dye  at  50°  C.  The  colour  should  be  dissolved  at 
60°  C.,  avoiding  higher  temperatures. 

Nujht  Green  on  Velveteens  (1  piece). — Boil  3 lbs. 
of  galls  in  4 gals,  water.  Settle,  draw  off  the  clear, 
mix  with  20  gals,  water,  heat  to  150°  Fahr.  in  the 
jigger,  and  run  the  piece  six  times  through.  Add  1 
j)int  of  double  muriate  to  the  solution,  and  run  the 
piece  through  again.  Wash,  and  run  it  six  times 
through  a beck  of  4 gals,  fustic  liquor  and  20  gals, 
water.  Then  add  4 quarts  of  alum  liquor,  at  8° 
Tw.,  and  run  the  piece  several  times  through  this; 
lift  and  dry.  iMako  up  a jigger  with  20  gals,  water 
and  half  a pound  of  pomona  paste  previously  dis- 
solved. Run  througli  till  all  the  colour  is  taken  up. 

Tnrken  Red  with  Artificial  Alizarin. — Give  one 
oiling  less  than  if  the  goods  are  to  be  dyed  with 
madder  or  garancin.  The  tannin  bath  is  also  dis- 
pensed with.  The  aluining  is  performed  in  the 
ordinary  manner  wuth  the  following  mordant; — To 
50  kilos,  of  crystallized  alum  take  15  kilos,  of  soda 
cry.stals  and  mix  their  solutions  in  water,  stirring 
well.  The  clear  liquid  is  finally  set  at  5°  B.  The 
yarns  are  steeped  for  one  day  in  this  liquid  and  are 
then  very  carefully  washed  and  wrung  out,  and  are 
ready  for  the  dye  beek.  This  is  made  up  of  alizarin 
and  tannin,  half  a kilo,  of  the  latter  to  every  50 


kilos,  of  cotton.  If  the  water  contains  no  lime, 
100  grins,  of  chalk  are  added  for  every  50  kilos,  of 
cotton.  Begin  to  dye  with  a perfectly  cold  beck, 
raise  the  temperature  gradually  for  two  hours  to 
the  boiling  point,  and  finally  boil  for  one  hour.  The 
dyed  yarn,  without  any  clearing,  is  at  once  bloomed 
with  curd  soap  and  annotta.  Treatment  with  tin 
crystals  is  only  needed  for  rose  shades. 

Saffranin  Ponceau  and  Scarlet  (5  kilos.). — Prepare 
a boiling  hot  beck  with  half  a kilo,  turmeric,  and 
work  the  cotton  in  it  for  an  hour.  Lift,  drain,  and 
take  through  a beck  with  half  a kilo,  sulpliuric  acid. 
Work  for  three  hours  at  a boil  with  1 kilo,  sumach, 
wring  and  dye  in  a fresh  beck  at  a hand-heat,  with  a 
clear  solution  of  saffranin. 

Saffranin  Pinks  and  Roses. — Wash  well  wdth  soap 
and  work  for  two  hours  in  a cold  solution  of  sugar 
of  lead  at  from  5°  to  6°  Tw.  Wring  out,  and  work 
in  a strong  soap  beck  at  60°  C.  Rinse,  and  dye  in 
the  solution  of  saffranin  in  water  at  65°  C. 

Saffranin  Rose  for  Yams  (5  kilos.). — Mordant 
with  1 kilo,  sumach,  and  dye  in  a clear  solution  of 
saffranin.  If  a more  blue  shade  is  desired  add  50 
to  76  grins,  of  tin  crystals  to  the  sumach  beck. 

Croissart  and  Bretonniere's  Patent  Colours. — When 
using  these  colours  for  grey,  silver  grey,  and  brown, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  shades  uneven. 
It  seems  further  as  if  the  fibre  becomes  animalized, 
and  forms  a ground  upon  which  aniline  grey  or 
other  aniline  colours  take  readily. 

Silver  Grey  (20  kilos.). — Two  becks  are  required, 
both  at  a boil.  Beck  I. — Patent  colour  No.  1 of 
the  Gottingen  works,  more  or  less  according  to 
shade.  II.  Fixing  Beck. — 1 litre  of  red  liquor  at 
10°  B.  Enter  in  I.,  then  in  II. ; lift,  add  aniline 
grey,  and  dye  to  shade. 

Grey  (25  kilos.).— 2|  kilos,  of  patent  colour  No.  1. 
Fixing  beck:  2 kilos,  copperas  and  1 kilo,  blue 
vitriol. 

The  flat  is  preserved,  and  strengthened  with  100 
grnrs.  of  patent  colour  No.  1 for  the  next  lot. 

Broivn  (25  kilos.).  — 3 kilos,  of  patent  colour 
No.  18.  Let  steep  over  night  in  the  hot  liquid. 
Lift,  and  take  through  the  clear  solution  that  remains 
when  a quarter  of  a kilo,  of  chromate  of  potash 
and  half  a kilo,  of  copperas  are  mixed  and  allowed 
to  settle. 

Sky  blue  with  Lo-kao. — Dissolve  in  a bath  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda.  A fast  light  blue  is  obtained,  not 
affected  by  light.  In  an  ammoniacal  solution  it 
gives  a violet  on  cotton  without  a mordant. 

Linen  and  Jute. — Bleaching  Linen  (lUO  lbs.). — 
Make  up  a boiling  solution  of  25  lbs.  quicklime  and 
12  lbs.  soda  ash.  Let  cool,  enter  the  j'aru,  and  steep 
in  the  cold  for  twelve  hours.  Take  out,  rinse,  and 
pass  through  weak  sulphuric  acid.  Rinse  again  ; 
stir  up  8 lbs.  good  chloride  of  lime  in  water,  let 
settle,  and  enter  the  yarn  and  steep  till  perfectly 
white.  Lift,  rinse,  and  pass  through  weak  muriatic 
acid.  Dissolve  2 lbs.  curd  soap  in  boiling  water, 
add  as  much  ultramarine  as  may  be  required  for 
a blue  tint ; stir  well  up,  enter  the  bleached  yarn, 
take  out,  and  dry. 
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Black  Linen  (40  lbs.). — The  goods  are  made  per- 

For  a medium  brown,  to  the  same  quantity  of 

fectly  clear  and  steeped  for  an  hour  in  the  solution 

yarn  use  5 lbs.  catechu,  8 ozs.  of  blue  stone,  and  12 

of  4 lbs.  solid  extract  of  logivood.  Squeeze  well, 

ozs.  bichrome. 

and  take  eight  times  through  a cold  beck  of  7|  ozs. 

Dark  Brown  on  Jute  (25  lbs.). — AA^ork  hot  with  5 

bichromate  and  12  ozs.  blue  vitriol.  Squeeze,  and 

lbs.  catechu,  6 ozs.  alum,  8 ozs.  blue  vitriol,  and  4 

dissolve  in  the  first  bath  1 lb.  soda  a.sh.  Heat  to 

lbs.  logwood.  Lift,  and  give  two  or  three  turns  in  a 

76°  C.,  squeeze  again,  and  dissolve  in  the  bath  1 lb. 

beck  of  from  8 to  12  ozs.  bichrome.  If  not  dark 

copperas.  AVork  for  half  an  hour,  and  rinse.  To 

enough,  enter  in  a logwood  beck  with  one  quarter 

hinder  the  goods  from  smearing,  take  through 

lb.  alum.  If  a redder  tone  is  required  top  with 

water  in  which  a little  gum  has  been  dissolved. 

magenta  in  a separate  beck. 

Greeniah  Mode  Grey  Linen  (10  kilos.). — Dissolve 

Aniline  Green  on  Jute  (25  lbs.). — Prepare  with  5 

one -half  kilo,  soda-ash  in  water,  and  make  up  so 

lbs.  myrobalans;  then  work  in  a red  liquor  made 

that  the  linen  can  lie  in  the  liquid,  and  boil  for 

from  4 lbs.  alum  and  22^  lbs.  sugar  of  lead,  using 

an  hour.  Wash,  and  take  through  a beck  of  one- 

the  clear  only;  wring,  and  dye  in  the  solution  of 

half  kilo,  sulphuric  acid,  and  wash'  again.  1 kilo. 

aniline  green. 

chloride  of  lime  is  stirred  up  to  a cream  with  water. 

Light  Green  on  Jute  (5  kilos.). — Boil  out  one  quar- 

let  settle,  and  the  linen  is  steeped  in  the  clear  liquor 

ter  kilo,  sumach,  and  steep  for  three  hours  in  the 

for  six  hours,  with  occasional  turning.  Lift,  and 

clear  boiling  liquid.  Lift,  and  make  up  a cold  beck 

take  through  cold  water  to  which  1 kilo,  muriatic 

with  methyl  green.  Enter  the  jute,  and  work  till 

acid  has  been  added.  This  preparation  is  needed 

the  .colour  is  even.  For  yellower  shades  add  picric 

for  all  light  colours.  Boil  out  oue  quarter  kilo. 

acid. 

sumach,  and  1 kilo.  bark.  Work  in  the  clear  liquor 

Prussiate  Green  on  Jute  (5  kilos.). — Make  up  a 

for  one  hour,  wring,  and  put  in  a fresh  beck  of  one 

boiling  beck  with  1 kilo,  extract  of  bark,  and  as  much 

quarter  kilo,  copperas.  Work  for  fifteen  minutes. 

alum.  Steep  for  an  hour,  Uft,  and  prepare  the  two 

and  pass  through  water.  Top  in  a beck  of  1 kilo. 

following  becks : — I.  250  grms.  nitrate  of  iron ; 

alum  at  50°  C.,  and  add  by  degrees  very  small 

40  grms.  tin  crystals.  II.  136  grms.  yellow  prus- 

doses  of  bark  liquor  and  extract  of  indigo,  till 

siate.  AA^’ork  in  I.,  then  give  five  turns  in  II.,  lift. 

the  shade  is  obtained.  Rinse,  and  dry. 

and  add  to  II.  250  grms.  sulphuric  acid,  and  give  five 

Magenta  on  Linen  Yarn. — Prepare  with  5 lbs.  olive 

turns.  AA^ork  for  thirty  minutes  in  acetate  of  alumina 

oil,  1 lb.  sulphuric  acid,  10  lbs.  water,  and  10  lbs. 

at  2°  B.,  and  dye  up  in  a fresh  beck  of  extract  of 

methylated  spirit  at  about  60°  Fahr.,  and  let  steep 

indigo  and  a little  bark. 

for  three  hours,  wring,  and  drain.  Then  add  one- 

Aniline  Green  for  Jute  Yarn  (45  lbs.). — AA^ork  for 

quarter  lb.  vitriol,  and  pass  the  yarn  five  times 

an  hour  in  the  hot  decoction  of  5 lbs.  myrobalans; 

through  the  liquid,  wring,  and  enter  in  a magenta 

mordant  with  4 lbs.  alum  and  2J  lbs.  acetate  of  lead. 

beck  at  140°  Fahr. 

using  the  clear  only.  Let  it  steep  for  two  hours. 

Red,  Fa.st  Sanders,  on  Linen  Yam  (100  lbs.). — 

and  then  dye  with  the  solution  of  aniline  green. 

Ground  slightly  with  annotta ; mordant  by  steeping 

Orange  on  Jute. — Mordant  the  yarns  with  basic 

over  night  in  perchloride  of  tin  at  8°  B.  Rinse,  and 

acetate  of  lead ; wring,  enter  in  lime-water,  give  six 

wring,  and  enter  in  a beck  made  up  with  5 lbs.  of 

turns,  and  wring  again.  Enter  in  a bichrome  beck 

Sanders,  and  work  at  a boil  for  twenty  minutes. 

of  li  lb.  to  2 lbs.,  with  Ib.  sulphuric  acid.  AA'ring, 

Take  through  sulphuric  acid  at  ^°  Be.\ujik,  wring. 

and  enter  in  boiling  lime  water ; give  three  turns. 

and  rinse. 

lift,  and  wash. 

Brown  on  Jtde  (5  kilos.). — Boil  out  1 kilo,  catechu 

Red  on  Jute  (5  kilos.). — Steep  for  an  hour  in  the 

in  water,  and  dissolve  in  the  clear  liquid  100  grms. 

decoction  of  250  grms.  tannin  at  90°  C.  Lift,  and 

of  blue  vitriol.  Steep  the  jute  in  this  at  a boil  for 

make  up  a beck  with  80  grms.  aniline  orange  at  60° 

two  or  three  hours.  Lift,  and  make  up  a beck  at  a 

C.,  and  dye.  Lift,  add  the  clear  solution  of  40  grms. 

boil  with  one  quarter  kilo,  chromate  of  potash ; take 

saffranin  to  the  beck,  re-enter,  and  dye  to  shade. 

the  jute  through  this,  and  then  through  water.  Top 

(An  expensive  colour.) 

in  a fresh  beck  with  5 grms.  Bismarck  brown  (ani- 

Yellow  on  Jnte  (5  kilos.). — Bleach,  and  enter  in  a 

line),  130  grins,  alum,  and  one  half  kilo,  logwood. 

cold  beck  of  80  grms.  sugar  of  lead,  and  work  for 

Cherry  Brown  (5  kilos). — Boil  1 kilo,  of  sumach. 

fifteen  minutes.  Lift,  and  work  for  the  .same  time 

and  work  for  an  hour  in  the  clear  boiling  liquid. 

in  a cold  beck  of  80  grms.  cliromate,  and  rinse.  If 

Lift,  and  dissolve  in  the  beck  50  grms.  tin  crystals ; 

a redder  tone  is  required,  work  lastly  in  weak 

enter  again,  and  work  for  fifteen  minutes.  Lift,  and 

magenta. 

make  up  a fresh  beck  with  1 kilo,  logwood,  80  grms. 

Preparing  and  Dyeing  of  Silk. — Silk  is  banded 

magenta,  and  400  grins,  alum.  AV^ork  for  an  hour 

in  the  same  manner  as  cotton,  using  no  particular 

in  the  cold  liquid,  lift,  add  to  the  same  beck  80  grins. 

number  of  hanks,  but  in  quantities  convenient  for 

chromate  of  potash,  re-enter,  work  for  thirty  minutes. 

making  up  into  skeins  when  finislied.  After  band- 

and  rinse. 

ing,  it  is  carefully  tied  up  and  put  into  fine  canvas 

Light  Brown  on  Jnte  (25  lbs.). — Dye  hot  with  2^ 

bags,  and  seethed  in  these  in  a strong  solution  of 

lbs.  catechu  and  4 ozs.  blue  vitriol.  Lift,  and  enter 

soap  for  three  or  four  hours,  until  all  the  gum  is 

into  a hot  beck  of  from  4 to  6 ozs.  bichreme,  accord- 

boiled  off.  If  the  silk  be  yellow  gum,  it  is  put  upon 

ing  to  shade,  and  give  two  or  three  turns. 

sticks  like  the  cotton,  and  wrought  in  a solution  of 
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soft  soap,  at  a temperature  just  approaching  the 
point  of  ebullition,  for  about  an  hour,  when  it  is 
tied  up  as  the  white  gum  silk,  and  put  into  bags 
and  boiled  till  all  the  gum  is  removed ; when  boiled, 
it  is  washed  from  the  soap,  and  “ stiched  ” for  dye- 
ing, putting  six  or  eight  heads  of  silk  on  each  stick. 
This  is  all  that  new  silk  requires  before  dyeing. 

The  first  operation  with  goods  to  be  re-dyed  is 
steeping  in  a strong  saponaceous  solution  at  nearly 
Fahr.  for  a few  hours,  in  order  to  remove  stains 
of  oil  or  grease ; they  are  afterwards  washed  in 
water,  and  if  the  colour  remaining  upon  them  after 
this  operation  be  light  and  equal,  and  the  tint 
wanted  be  dark,  then  no  more  is  required  ; but  if 
unequal,  they  should  be  put  into  a sour  for  fifteen 
minutes,  then  washed  out,  and  proceeded  with  for 
the  colour  required. 

The  quantities  of  dyestuffs  given  in  the  receipts 
that  follow  are  for  dyeing  5 lbs.  weight  of  silk. 
In  cases  where  the  silk  is  very  hard  spun,  as  in 
some  ribbons  and  dresses,  a little  more  dyestuff 
may  be  used  than  the  quantities  given,  and  also  a 
little  more  time.  Some  kinds  of  goods  will  be 
bulkier  than  others  of  the  same  weight ; in  such 
cases,  less  or  more  water  may  be  used  accordingly. 
The  quantity  of  water  must  always  be  sufficient  to 
allow  the  goods  to  be  quite  loose  when  immersed 
under  the  surface. 

When  goods  are  washed  from  the  dye,  it  is  alwaj's 
in  cold  water,  except  otherwise  mentioned  in  the 
prescription. 

Black. — Work  for  an  hour  in  a solution  of  8 ozs. 
of  copperas,  and  w’ash  well  out  in  cold  water ; then 
work  an  hour  in  a decoction  of  4 lbs.  of  logwood, 
adding  to  it  half  a pint  of  urine ; lift  out,  and  add 
to  the  logw’ood  liquor  2 ozs.  copperas  in  solution ; 
work  fifteen  minutes,  wash,  and  dry. 

This  will  give  a good  black,  not  very  deep.  If  a 
deep  black  is  required,  add  to  the  copperas  solution 
2 ozs.,  by  measure,  nitrate  of  iron  ; indeed,  for  re- 
dyes, it  will  be  better  to  add  this  at  all  times.  If  a 
blue  shade  is  desired,  instead  of  adding  urine  dis- 
solve a little  white  soap  in  the  logwood  liquor,  and 
add  no  copperas. 

Full  Deep  Black. — Work  an  hour  in  1 lb.  copperas 
and  2 ozs.  nitrate  of  iron;  wash,  and  work  for  an 
hour  in  a decoction  of  5 lbs.  logwood  and  1 lb. 
fustic ; lift,  and  add  2 ozs.  copperas,  work  ten 
minutes ; wash,  and  finish. 

If  the  colour  is  not  deep  enough,  add  a little  more 
logwood  before  raising  with  the  copperas. 

French  Black. — '\\'ork  an  hour  in  1 lb.  copperas 
and  4 ozs.  alum  ; wash  well,  and  then  work  an  hour 
in  a decoction  of  4 lbs.  logwood,  in  which  a little 
white  soap  has  been  added  ; wash  out,  and  finish. 

Bine  Black  by  Pnmiate. — Dye  a deep  Prussian 
blue  as  already  described,  and  work  from  the  prus- 
siate  for  half  an  hour  in  8 ozs.  copperas ; wash  well 
from  this  in  cold  water,  and  then  work  for  half  an 
hour  in  a decoction  of  2 lbs.  logwood,  using  neither 
urine  nor  soap  in  it ; lift,  and  add  a little  of  the 
copperas  solution  with  which  the  goods  were  mor- 
danted ; work  other  ten  minutes,  then  wash  and  dry. 

VOI-I. 


Deep  Hal  Black. — Work  the  silk  fifteen  minutes 
in  a decoction  of  2 lbs.  fustic  and  1 lb.  bark ; lift, 
and  add  in  solution  6 ozs.  acetate  of  copper  and  6 
ozs.  copperas  ; work  for  another  fifteen  minutes,  and 
then  sink  the  whole  under  the  surface,  and  let  it 
steep  for  several  hours,  say  over  night ; lift,  and 
wash  from  this,  then  make  a decoction  of  5 lbs. 
logwood ; dissolve  in  it  as  much  white  soap  as  will 
make  a lather,  and  work  in  this  for  an  hour ; wash 
out,  and  dry. 

Brown.  — Dye  an  orange  with  annotta  ( see 
Orange') ; then  work  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a solu- 
tion of  8 ozs.  copperas ; wash  from  this  in  two 
waters,  and  then  work  half  an  hour  in  a decoction 
of  3 lbs.  fustic,  8 ozs.  logwood,  and  1 pint  archil 
liquor ; lift,  and  add  half  a pint  alum  solution  ; work 
ten  minutes,  wash,  and  dry. 

One  pound  of  Brazil  or  peach  wood  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  archil  liquor,  with  nearly  the  same 
results.  A variety  of  this  shade  of  brown  may  be 
dyed  by  varying  the  cjuantity  of  each  stuff. 

Brown. — Dye  an  orange  by  annotta  (see  Orange) ; 
and  then  work  for  twenty  minutes  in  a decoction  of 
3 lbs.  fustic,  8 ozs.  sumach,  8 ozs.  peachwood;  lift 
up,  and  add  3 ozs.  of  copperas  in  solution ; work 
another  fifteen  minutes,  wash  out  in  two  waters,  using 
half  a pint  of  alum  solution  in  the  last  water. 

If  the  particular  tint  required  is  not  obtained  by 
the  above  proportions,  it  may  be  given  in  the  wator 
with  the  alum,  using  it  a little  warm.  If  yellowness 
is  required,  add  fustic.  If  redness  is  wanted,  add 
peachwood.  If  depth  or  blueness,  add  logwood. 

A great  many  particular  hues  of  brown  may  be 
dyed  by  this  method;  as,  for  instance,  by  using 
only  fustic  and  sumach  in  the  second  operation,  a 
California  brown  is  obtained,  &c.,  as  just  referred 
to,  so  that  any  intellig’ent  workman  will  easily  re- 
gulate his  colours  and  tints. 

Red  Browns. — Dye  a deep  orange  by  annotta  (see 
Orange) ; then  work  for  fifteen  minutes  through 
the  spirit  plum  liquor  (which  see)  wash  well,  and 
dry. 

Particular  tints  may  be  given  by  adding  either 
logwood,  peachwood,  or  fustic  in  the  last  washiugs, 
as  described  in  last  receipt. 

Another  Method. — Steep  the  silk  in  an  alum  solution 
of  8 ozs.  to  the  gallon  for  an  hour,  and  wash  out  in 
warm  water ; then  work  half  an  hour  in  a decoction 
of  lb.  fustic,  1^  lb.  peachwood,  8 ozs.  logwood; 
lift,  and  add  1 pint  of  the  alum  solution,  work  ten 
minutes  ; wash,  and  dry. 

Chocolate  Brown. — Steep  the  silk  for  an  hour  in 
alum,  1 lb.  to  the  gallon  of  water;  wash  once  in 
warm  water,  and  then  work  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
decoction  of  3 lbs.  peachwood  and  1 lb.  logwood ; 
lift,  and  add  1 pint  of  the  alum  solution ; work  in 
this  for  fifteen  minutes;  wash  out,  and  dry. 

Deeper  shades  of  chocolate  are  obtained  by  using 
a smaller  quantity  of  peachwood  and  more  log- 
wood, in  equal  proportions.  A little  fustic,  say  4 
ozs.,  may  be  added,  which  will  give  a still  deeper 
hue  if  required. 

Bronze  Brown. — Work  fer  half  an  liour  in  a 
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decoction  of  8 ozs.  fustic,  to  which  4 ozs.,  by 
measure,  of  archil  liquor  has  been  added ; then  lift, 
and  add  2 ozs.  of  the  solution  of  copperas ; work 
fifteen  minutes,  wash  in  cold  water,  and  finish. 

Pink. — Prepare  the  safflower  as  already  described  ; 
then  take  a quantity  of  solution  equal  to  1 lb.  of 
safflower  originally  used ; add  to  this  solution  1 oz., 
by  measure,  of  sulphuric  acid;  enter  the  silk,  and 
work  for  half  an  hour ; then  wash  in  a vessel  with 
warm  water  in  which  about  1 oz.  cream  of  tartar  has 
been  dissolved ; wring  out,  and  finish.  Lighter  or 
darker  shades  may  be  dyed  by  using  less  or  more 
safflower;  when  more  is  used,  a little  more  time 
will  be  required. 

If  safflower  extract  be  used,  which  is  simply  the 
red  colouring  matter  precipitated  by  an  acid,  add 
about  a pint  of  the  extract  to  warm  water,  with  half 
a wine-glassful  of  sulphuric  acid ; stir  well ; work 
the  goods  in  this,  and  proceed  as  above. 

Cochineal  Crimson. — To  every  gallon  of  water  used 
add  about  2 ozs.,  by  measure,  bichloride  of  tin 
(double  muriate)  ; allow  any  sediment  to  settle,  and 
take  the  clear  solution,  and  ajiply  heat ; when  warm, 
work  the  goods  in  it  for  an  hour  or  more. 

Boil  in  a bag  2 lbs.  of  cochineal,  by  suspending  it 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  for  half  an  hour ; add 
this  to  the  proper  quantity  of  water  for  working  the 
goods,  the  whole  being  at  hand-heat ; wring  the  silk 
from  the  spirits,  and  work  it  in  this  cochineal  solu- 
tion for  half  an  hour,  when  it  is  let  steep  for  several 
hours,  keeping  well  under  the  liquor ; wash  well  out 
of  this  in  cold  water.  If  the  shade  is  not  blue 
enough,  a little  cochineal  dissolved  in  ammonia  maj’ 
be  added  to  the  water ; and  after  working  in  this 
for  ten  minutes,  wring  out  and  dry. 

Common  Ited. — Make  a decoction  of  2 lbs.  peach- 
wood  and  1 lb.  fustic,  work  the  goods  in  this  for 
fifteen  minutes ; lift  up,  and  add  4 ozs.,  by  measure, 
red  spirits  ; work  again  fifteen  minutes ; wash  in  cold 
water,  and  finish. 

A variety  of  tints  may  be  dyed  in  this  w'ay  by 
altering  the  proportions ; and  by  adding  a little  log- 
wood, clarets  and  such  shades  can  be  produced  ; but 
these  common  colours  do  not  stand  the  air  well. 

Cochineal  Pink. — This  hue  is  dyed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  crimson,  only  using  much  less  cochi- 
neal ; about  half  a pound  will  make  a good  colour. 
Different  shac.es  of  pink,  rose,  and  crimson  can  be 
dyed  by  this  method,  by  varying  the  quantities  of 
stuff  used. 

Cochineal  Scarlet. — Dye  a deep  orange  by  annotta  ; 
and  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  for  crimson,  passing 
through  the  spirits,  and  then  cochineal,  as  stated  above. 

Different  sliades  of  common  reds  and  crimsons 
may  be  dyed  by  mixing  up  the  following: — ilake  a 
strong  decoction  of  lima  or  Brazil  wood  by  boiling, 
using  at  the  rate- of  1 lb.  wood  to  the  gallon  of  water. 
When  the  boiling  has  ceased  and  the  wood  settled 
to  the  bottom,  decant  the  clear  and  allow  it  to  cool 
for  twenty-four  hours,  then  decant  again  from  any 
sediment  that  may  have  collected,  and  to  every 
gallon  of  liquor  add  half  a pint  plum  spirits, .stir  well, 
and  let  stand  for  several  hours,  when  it  is  fit  for  use. 


Common  Crimson. — Into  a copper  or  stoneware 
vessel  put  some  of  the  above  liquor,  work  the  goods 
in  it  for  half  an  hour ; then  wash  out  in  cold  water 
until  no  toste  of  spirits  is  perceptible  in  the  cloth  ; 
wring,  and  dry. 

Common  Scarlet. — Dye  the  goods  an  orange  by 
annotta  (see  Orange')  ; and  then  work  in  the  peach- 
wood  preparation  in  the  same  way  as  dyeing  common 
crimson  ; wash  out,  and  dry. 

Ruhjs,  Maroons,  §-c. — Take  1 lb.  of  cudbear  and  bo>il 
for  fifteen  minutes  in  a bag;  work  the  silk  in  this 
solution  for  half  an  hour.  If  the  shade  required  be 
of  a bluish  tint,  lift,  and  add  3 ozs.,  by  measure, 
liquid  ammonia ; work  ten  minutes,  and  -wring  and 
dry. 

If  the  shade  required  be  of  a red  hue,  lift,  and  add 
2 ozs.,  measure,  red  spirits ; work  ten  minutes ; wash 
out,  and  dry. 

If  a brown  hue  is  wanted,  u.se  along  with  the 
cudbear  a decoction  of  4 ozs.  fustic ; work  in  this, 
and  raise  with  2 ozs.  red  spirits,  as  above. 

If  a deep  violet  hue  is  desired,  employ  along  with 
the  cudbear  a decoction  of  4 ozs.  logwood ; work  in 
it,  and  raise  with  2 ozs.  red  spirits,  as  above. 

Sky  Blue. — To  1 pint  of  sulphate  of  indigo  add  two 
or  three  gallons  boiling  water ; then  put  into  this  a 
piece  of  w'oollen  cloth,  such  as  an  old  blanket ; after 
steeping  for  a day,  take  it  out  and  wash  in  cold  water. 

If  the  sky  blue  required  be  very  light,  make  up  a 
vessel  with  warm  -watei’,  about  98°  Fahr.,  steep  the 
blue  cloth  in  this  for  a few  minutes,  and  wring  out, 
w'hen  as  much  blue  will  be  dissolved  off  as  will  dye 
the  silk  ; add  an  ounce  of  alum  in  solution,  and 
work  the  silk  in  this  for  tw'enty  minutes  ; wring  out, 
and  dry. 

If  the  blue  required  be  deep,  then  to  the  warm 
w’ater  in  which  the  blanket  is  put  add  1 oz.  of  pearl 
ash,  and  proceed  as  detailed  ; but  before  adding  the 
silk  a few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  poured  in 
with  the  alum  to  neutralize  the  alkali. 

If  indigo  extract  be  used,  then  the  blanket  or 
wmollen  cloth  is  not  required,  but  to  the  requisite 
quantity  of  w'ater  add  half  an  oz.  of  extract  with  1 
oz.  of  alum  in  solution,  and  work  the  silk  as  stated  ; 
less  or  more  of  the  extract  is  used  according  to  the 
depth  of  shade  required. 

Lacender. — Into  as  much  w’ater  as  will  serve  to  work 
the  goods  in  easily  put  1 pint  of  spirit  plum  liquor;  stir 
■well,  and  w'ork  the  goods  in  tliis  for  twenty  minutes, 
then  wash  out  in  cold  water,  and  dry. 

Darker  or  lighter  shades  can  be  dyed  by  using  less 
or  more  of  the  plum  liquor. 

If  a blue  tint  of  lavender  is  required,  add  to  the 
plum  liquor  solution,  before  putting  in  the  goods,  two 
or  three  drops  of  sulphate  of  indigo,  or  extract,  and 
proceed  as  stated. 

Lacender  — Another  method. — Into  a vessel  with 
warm  water  as  hot  as-  the  hand  can  bear  dissolve  a 
little  white  soap,  enough  to  raise  a lather  ; then  add 
1 gill  archil  liquor,  and  work  the  goods  in  this  for 
fifteen  minutes  ; wring  out,  and  dry. 

Boil  1 oz.  of  cudbear,  and  add  the  solution  to  the 
soap  and  -water,  instead  of  archil,  which  will  give  a 
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lavender  having  a redder  tint  than  that  with  the 
archil.  If  a still  redder  shade  of  lavender  be  re- 
quired the  soap  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Wine  Colour,  Violet,  Lilac,  — Into  a copper  pan 

or  stoneware  vessel  put  as  much  of  the  plum  liquor 
as  will  work  the  goods  in  ; then  work  in  this  for 
twenty  minutes ; wash  out  in  two  or  three  waters, 
or  until  the  goods  have  no  taste  of  thb  plum,  then  dry. 

If  a richer  blue  tint  is  required,  add  to  the  plum 
1 oz.,  by  measure,  sulphate  of  indigo  or  extract.  If 
a red  tint  is  desired,  dye  the  cloth  first  a lavender  by 
cudbear  without  soap  ; then  work  through  the  plum 
liquor  without  indigo. 

The  plum  liquor  used  for  this  colour  is  not  thrown 
away  ; it  is  either  put  back  into  the  stock  tub  or  into 
another  vessel  kept  for  that  purpose,  when  it  may  be 
used  over  again.  If  indigo  has  been  taken  it  must 
not  be  put  back  again  into  the  stock  plum,  or  it  will 
give  the  whole  a blue  shade  : all  such  mixture  should 
be  kept  separate. 

French  and  Pearl  White. — Into  hot  water  dissolve 
a quantity  of  white  soap,  as  much  as  makes  a lather, 
ami  then  add  about  half  an  oz.,  by  measure,  archil ; 
work  the  goods  in  this  for  ten  minutes,  and  finish 
out  the  soap. 

A little  cudbear  may  be  used  instead  of  archil,  less 
or  more  according  to  the  shade  required. 

Another  Method. — Into  a vessel  of  cold  water  add 
about  1 oz.,  by  measure,  of  plum  liquor ; work  the 
goods  for  ten  minutes  ; wash  out,  and  dry. 

For  these  shades  the  goods  should  be  perfectly 
white  previous  to  dyeing. 

Weld,  Yellow. — Work  the  silk  for  an  hour  in  a 
solution  of  alum,  about  1 lb.  to  the  gallon,  wring 
out,  and  wash  in  a vessel  with  warm  water.  Roil  2 
lbs.  weld,  strain  the  liquor,  and  work  the  alumed 
silk  in  this  for  half  an  hour,  then  add  1 pint  of  the 
alum  solution  to  the  weld  bath,  and  return  the  silk; 
work  for  ten  minutes  longer,  and  wring  out  and  dry. 

This  gives  a rich  lemon  yellow  ; by  adding  more 
weld  deeper  shades  are  produced  ; or  by  using  a little 
snnottii  amber  and  straw  tints  are  obtained. 

(jold  and  Straic. — Into  warm  water  with  white 
soap  add  2 pints  annotta  liquor ; work  in  this  fifteen 
minutes  ; wash  out,  and  then  work  twenty  minutes 
through  a decoction  of  8 ozs.  bark ; lift,  and  add  1 
oz.,  by  measure,  red  spirits  ; work  other  ten  minutes, 
wash  out,  and  finish. 

Different  tints  of  these  colours  may  be  dyed  by 
varying  the  quantity  of  annotta  bottom  and  bark. 

Salmon,  Fie.di,  \unl.(en.  Buff  , tVe. — iMake  a solution 
of  white  soap  in  warm  water,  and  to  tliis  add  1 pint 
of  annotta  liquor  ; work  twenty  minutes,  wring  out, 
and  finish.  If  the  shade  is  not  deep  inough,  add  a 
little  more  annotta. 

If  a red  tint  is  required,  such  as  salmon  or  flesh 
colour,  the  goods  are  washed  out  of  the  soap  and 
finished  in  water,  in  which  2 ozs.  of  alum  are 
dissolved. 

Orunye. — The  silk  is  wrought  for  fifteen  minutes 
in  a strong  solution  of  annotta  made  warm  ; then 
wash  in  warm  water,  and  dry. 

'I’he  annotta  made  up  for  silk  should  be  with  soft 


soap,  instead  of  potash  or  soda,  or  only  a very  little 
of  these  alkalies  should  be  added. 

Yellow  Drab. — Into  a vessel  with  warm  water  add  1 
pint  annotta  liquor ; work  in  this  for  fifteen  minutes, 
and  wash  ; then  work  another  quarter  of  an  hour 
into  a decoction  of  half  a lb.  sumach  and  1 lb.  fustic; 
lift  up,  and  add  4 ozs.  copperas  in  solution  and  1 oz. 
alum ; work  ten  minutes,  and  wash  in  cold  water, 
and  dry. 

A diversity  of  shades  of  drab  may  be  dyed  in  this 
way,  by  varying  the  proportions  of  the  stuff,  and 
adding  with  the  fustic  small  quantities  of  log  and 
peachwood. 

Drab. — Work  the  goods  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a 
decoction  of  8 ozs.  sumach,  and  the  same  of  fustic ; 
lift,  and  add  4 ozs.  copperas  ; -work  twenty  minutes, 
and  wash  out  in  cold  water.  In  another  vessel  with 
wai-m  water  add  half  a pint  archil  liquor ; work 
fifteen  minutes  in  this,  and  dry  out. 

If  a greenish  tint  be  required,  add  a decoction  of 
4 ozs.  fustic  to  the  archil  and  half  an  oz.,  by  measure, 
of  “chemic.”  If  a purple  tint  is  sought,  add  instead 
of  the  chemic  1 oz.  of  alum  in  solution. 

A great  variety  of  tints  may  be  produced  by  a 
slight  alteration  in  some  of  these  ingredients. 

Slate  or  Sto?ie  Colour. — Into  a decoction  of  1 lb. 
sumach,  4 ozs.  fustic,  and  4 ozs.  logwood,  work  the 
silk  for  half  an  hour ; lift,  and  add  a solution  of  4 
ozs.  copperas ; work  other  thirty  minutes,  wash  in 
cold  water,  and  finish. 

A variety  of  tints  can  be  produced  by  this  method 
by  taking  different  proportions  of  the  stuffs. 

Common  Green. — Steep  for  an  hour  in  an  alum 
solution  of  1 lb.  to  the  gal. ; w'ash  in  -warm  water, 
and  work  for  thirty  minutes  in  a decoction  of  6 lbs. 
fustic ; then  add  2 ozs.,  by  measure,  indigo  extract ; 
work  other  thirty  minutes ; wash  and  finish. 

Should  the  shade  be  too  yellow,  as  the  extract 
often  varies  in  quality,  add  more  extract  to  the 
fustic  before  finishing. 

Deeper  and  lighter  shades  are  dyed  by  this 
method,  by  using  more  or  less  of  each  stuff. 

Another  Method. — AVork  for  forty  minutes  in  a 
decoction  of  4 lbs.  fustic ; lift,  and  add  1 lb.  alum 
in  solution,  and  2 ozs.  by  measure  of  indigo  extract; 
work  for  half  an  hour  in  this ; wash  out  in  cold 
water,  having  in  it  half  a pint  of  alum  solution, 
and  finish. 

Pen  Green. — Steep  the  silk  for  an  hour  in  an  alum 
solution  of  8 ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  and  then 
wash  out  in  warm  water ; boil  4 lbs.  ebony  wood 
chips  for  an  hour ; take  the  clear  and  work  the  silk 
in  it  for  thirty  minutes ; lift,  and  add  1 oz.  indigo 
extract;  work  ten  minutes;  wash  in  cold  w.ater, 
having  half  a pint  of  alum  solution  in  it,  and  dry. 

Care  has  to  be  taken  in  adding  the  extract,  lest 
the  quantity  given  be  too  much  for  the  shade 
required  ; it  may  be  better  to  add  less,  and  if  found 
not  enough,  lift,  and  add  more. 

Bottle  G'ma.— Dissolve  2 lbs.  alum  and  1 lb. 
copperas;  work  the  silk  in  this  for  an  hour,  and 
wash  out  in  waim  water;  then  work  for  liaif  an 
hour  in  a decoction  of  G lbs.  lustic ; lift,  and  add 
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2 ozs.,  by  measure,  indigo  extract;  work  twenty 
minutes,  wash  out,  and  finish. 

Another  Method. — Proceed  exactly  as  described  for 
common  green,  but  add  1 lb.  of  logwood  to  the 
6 lbs.  of  fustic,  and  operate  in  every  way  the  same. 

If  a deeper  shade  be  requmed,  a little  more  log- 
wood may  be  added. 

Olive. — Work  the  silk  for  half  an  hour  in  a solu- 
tion of  1 lb.  of  copperas  and  4 ozs.  of  alum ; wash 
out  in  hot  water,  and  then  work  half  an  hour  in  a 
decoction  of  2 lbs.  fustic  and  4 ozs.  of  logwood ; 
lift,  and  add  half  a pint  alum  solution  or  2 ozs. 
dissolved ; work  ten  minutes  in  this ; wash,  and  dry. 

If  the  shade  looked  for  have  more  of  a green  hue 
than  pattern,  add  a little  chemic  to  the  last  water, 
and  work  ten  minutes,  and  dry  out. 

Licjht  Olive. — Dye  a light  Prussian  blue  (see  Sky 
hlue),  then  work  for  twenty  minutes  in  a decoction 
of  2 lbs.  fustic  and  half  a pint  archil  liquor;  lift, 
and  raise  with  half  a pint  alum  solution,  or  1 oz. 
dissolved  ; work  ten  minutes,  and  finish. 

Neiv  Black. — Prepare  a beck  of  neutral  sugar  of 
lead  by  dissolving  20  lbs.  litharge  in  about  5 lbs. 
pyroligneous  acid  and  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  till 
the  clear  liquid  at  104°  Fahr.  marks  44°  to  45°  B. 
Prepare  also  some  nitrate  of  iron  by  dissolving 
clean  scrap  iron  in  nitric  acid.  The  silk  to  be 
dyed,  after  first  being  well  boiled  and  washed, 
is  worked  in  a nitrate  of  iron  beck  for  fifteen 
minutes.  Then  lift,  expose  to  the  air,  and  rinse 
in  water,  when  the  silk  takes  a rusty  yellow. 
Repeat  these  operations  twice.  Make  up  a logwood 
beck  with  the  addition  of  a little  bark  or  fustic 
liquor,  and  heat  to  86°  Fahr.,  and  add  a little  blue 
vitriol,  previously  dissolved  in  water.  Enter  the 
silk,  and  work  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  or  till 
quite  even,  and  allow  it  to  steep  for  some  time 
longer.  AV^ash,  and  lay  in  a tub  of  water  containing 
olive  oil  previously  saponified  with  soda.  Work 
for  a few  minutes  and  wring.  Enter  in  the  sugar 
of  lead  beck  at  144°  Fahr. ; work  well,  and  steep 
for  some  time.  Lift,  wring,  and  dry  in  a closed 
room  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

Black  for  Silk  PkceD. — After  the  pieces  have  been 
cleaned  in  the  usual  manner,  take  them  singly 
through  a hand-warm  beck  containing  a little  tur- 
meric and  sulphuric  acid.  Let  them  then  steep 
over  night  in  a beck  of  nitrate  of  iron  at  6°  B. 
M'ash,  and  enter  in  a beck  of  logwood  and  fustic, 
gradually  raising  the  heat.  If  the  pieces  on  leaving 
this  beck  appear  rusty,  take  them  through  a very 
weak  sour.  Otherwise  enter  at  once  in  a beck  at  a 
hand-heat,  in  which  have  been  dissolved  2 lbs.  soda 
crystals  and  3 lbs.  double  muriate  of  tin.  Let  steep 
till  the  black  is  fully  developed. 

Black  for  bilk  Garments  (1  lb.). — Boil  1 lb.  galls 
in  sufficient  water  to  dye  the  silk.  Strain  the  decoc- 
tion, and  Lay  in  the  goods  thoroughly  cleaned,  and 
steep  over  night.  In  the  morning  lift,  dry,  and 
enter  in  a warm  beck  with  half  a pound  of  muriate 
of  iron  and  half  a pound  of  blaci-  liquoi’.  Work  till 
deep  enough ; wash,  and  take  through  water  at  a 
hand-heat,  slightly  soured  uith  muriatic  acid.  If 


the  goods  have  a cotton  warp  the  sour  must  be 
still  weaker. 

Black  fur  Garments  (2{>  kilos.). — AVash  with  soda 
and  soap  ; rinse,  and  pass  through  a cold  bath  con- 
taining one  quarter  kilo,  sulphuric  acid ; rinse  again, 
and  steep  over  night  in  cold  nitrate  of  iron  at  7°  B. 
Lift,  rinse  twice,  and  dye  for  forty-five  minutes  in 
the  decoction  of  half  a kilo,  of  fustic  at  75°  C. 
Enter  in  a fresh  beck  made  up  with  1 kilo.  130  grms. 
of  logwood  and  1 kilo,  curd  soap,  raising  the  heat 
gradually  from  a hand- heat  to  a boil.  AA^ork  till 
the  silk,  on  being  held  up  to  the  light,  appears  a 
dark  greenish  blue.  Rinse,  and  finish  with  mucilage 
of  gum  tragacanth. 

Black  on  Silk  Waste  (5  kilos.). — Wet  out  in  hot 
water ; enter  in  nitrate  of  iron  at  10°  B.,  and  steep 
five  hours;  rinse,  and  enter  in  afresh  beck  of  nitrate 
of  iron  of  the  same  strength  for  five  hours,  rinse,  and 
whiz.  Dissolve  one  half  kilo,  of  solid  bark  extract 
in  water,  heat  it  to  55°  C.,  enter  the  silk,  and  work 
till  it  is  a dark  green ; lift,  and  whiz.  Make  up  a 
new  beck  with  2 kilos,  logwood,  1 kilo,  curd  soap, 
and  130  grms.  extract  of  bark.  Heat  to  37°  C., 
enter  the  silk,  and  raise  slowly  to  a boil.  Rinse  well. 

Aniline  Bine.— Dye  in  a beck  of  1 part  of  the  soap- 
lye  used  for  ungumming  the  silk,  mixed  with  2 parts 
water.  To  this  add  as  needed  a solution  of  aniline 
blue  in  alcohol,  and  a little  tartaric  acid.  When 
dyed,  wash  and  raise  in  water,  to  which  a little  sul- 
phuric acid  has  been  added,  and  dry. 

Gros  Bleu  (5  kilos.). — AA^ork  for  two  hours  in 
nitrate  of  iron  at  10°  B.,  lift,  and  stretch  out.  AVork 
in  a lye  of  1 kilo,  of  curd  soap  at  92°  C.,  and  stretch 
again.  AVork  for  two  hours  in  nitrate  of  iron  at  20° 
B.,  and  soap  again  in  the  old  lye,  to  which  one  half 
kilo,  of  soap  has  been  added.  Take  seven  times 
through  solution  of  prussiate  at  35°  C.,  lift,  add  2^ 
kilos,  of  muriatic  acid,  re-enter,  and  work  till  level. 
Rinse,  and  enter  in  a beck  of  5 kilos,  catechu  and 
250  grms.  tin  crystals  at  75°,  and  steep  for  three 
hours.  Enter  in  black  liquor  at  5°  B.,  rinse,  and 
place  it  at  37°  C.  in  a clear  beck  of  1^  kilo,  logwood 
liquor  and  1 kilo,  of  alum.  AVork  in  this  seven 
times,  lift,  heat  to  75°  C.,  re-enter,  and  dye  up  to 
shade.  Rinse,  and  soften  in  a mixture  of  potash  and 
olive  oil. 

This  formula  is  given  as  a specimen  of  what  should 
be  avoided.  It  is  intended  rather  to  weight  than  to 
dye  the  sUk.  For  tlie  latter  purpose  the  iron  is 
excessive,  and  the  catechu  totally  superfluous. 

Bronze  on  Silk  Garments. — Keep  each  dress  three 
or  four  hours  in  water  containing  one  half  lb.  alum 
in  solution ; lift,  rinse,  and  dye  with  3 quarts  log- 
wood liquor,  5 quarts  sapan,  and  5 quarts  of  fustic 
liquor,  at  a hand-heat.  Let  steep  for  thirty  to 
forty-five  minutes ; add  a little  soap,  give  three  or 
four  more  turns,  wring,  wash,  and  finish. 

Reddish  Broirn. — Boil  up  to  4 ozs.  archil  and  6 
ozs.  turmeric,  add  oz.  vitriol  to  the  decoction, 
enter  the  silk,  and  work  till  it  is  a bright  orange. 
Lift,  wash,  and  enter  in  a nitrate  of  iron  beck, 
where  it  is  left  for  fifteen  minutes.  AAhosh,  and  dye 
cold  in  fustic  liquor. 
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If  a deeper  shade  is  required  steep  longer  in  the 
nitrate  of  iron,  add  a little  bark  to  the  fustic  beck, 
and  raise  gradually  to  a boil. 

A peculiar  red  is  produced  by  topping  with  ma- 
genta when  the  silk  comes  out  of  the  archil  and 
turmeric  beck. 

Brown  (5  kilos.). — Steep  the  ungummed  silk  over 
night  in  solution  of  alum  at  30°  B. ; take  out  the 
the  next  morning  and  dye  in  a beck  of  logwood, 
peach  wood,  and  fustic,  as  the  shade  requires.  For 
medium  shades  600  grnis.  of  each  of  the  three  woods 
suffices.  The  beck  is  kept  at  75°  to  93°  C.,  and  the 
goods  are  handled  from  thirty  to  sixty  minutes. 

Gold  Colour  (2  lbs.). — Boil  1 lb.  annotta  for  half 
an  hour  with  2 lbs.  soda  crystals,  and  strain  off  the 
liquid.  Of  this  add  to  the  dye  beck  more  or  less, 
according  to  shade;  enter  the  silk,  previously  un- 
gunimed,  and  dye  up  to  shade.  Lift,  and  pass 
through  a solution  of  alum,  10  grms.  per  litre.  If 
a redder  tone  is  required  add  a little  magenta  to  the 
alum  beck. 

Aniline  Green. — Dye  with  aldehyde  green  at  45°  to 
50°  C. ; wash,  and  top  in  a fresh  beck  with  iodine 
green  and  picric  acid,  to  which  a little  acetic  acid  is 
added. 

Iron  Grey  for  Thread  (5  kilos.). — The  silk  after 
boiling  is  twice  washed  and  mordanted  in  half  a kilo, 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  1 kilo,  nitrate  of  iron,  if  the 
shade  be  light.  For  medium  shades  2 kUos.  nitrate 
of  iron  are  used,  and  for  heavy  shades  4 kilos.  Pass 
the  silk  seven  to  nine  times  through  the  beck,  and  wash 
twice.  It  is  then  dyed  at  43°  C.  in  a beck  made  up 
of  logwood,  peach  wood,  and  fustic,  according  to 
shade,  and  finally  finished  off  in  a fresh  beck  at  50°, 
and  washed. 

Grk  (lAniline  (Nigrosine.). — This  colour  plays 
a very  important  part  in  silk  dye-works,  being  used 
for  all  greys,  modes,  dark  blues,  plums,  and  Prussian 
greens.  The  shades  are  not  costlier  than  similar 
shades  from  the  woods,  and  the  same  beck  can  be 
used  for  days  in  succession.  The  gris  d’anilme 
soluble  in  alcohol  is  preferable  to  the  kind  soluble 
in  water,  which  gives  flat  shades.  The  silk  is  dyed  at 
a boil,  with  the  addition  of  soap  and  sulphuric  acid. 
I\dth  the  addition  of  archil  and  young  fustic  or 
berries  all  tones  of  grey,  mode,  and  olive  can  be 
produced. 

For  dark  greens,  turmeric  is  used  with  aniline 
blues,  and  gris  d’aniline  greens  may  be  brightened 
by  topping  with  picric  acid  in  a fresh  beck.  Dark 
blues  are  got  with  aniline  blue  and  gris  d'aniline. 

In  dissolving  the  colour,  filter  carefully  before  use. 
Per  kilo,  silk  take  a pail  of  soap-lye,  make  up  the 
beck  with  water,  add  65  grins,  of  sulpluiric  acid,  and 
heat  to  60°  C.  Add  the  dissolved  colour,  enter  the 
silk,  and  raise  to  a boil ; wash  well  afterwards. 

J’oncean. — Enter  in  a slightly  acid  beck  of  3’ellow 
coralline  at  75°  C.,  and  dj-e  to  shade.  Rinse,  and 
enter  in  a fresh  beck  of  magenta,  with  a yellowish 
tone,  at  40°  to  50°  C. 

Cochineal  Scarlet  on  Silk  in  one  operation  (1  lb. 
ungummed  silk.). — Enter  in  a beck  of  14  to  2 ozs. 
annotta,  previously  dissolved.  Raise  to  about  150° 


Fahr.,  and  in  this  work  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes, 
increasing  the  heat  nearly  to  a bod.  Wash  and  dye 
as  follows : — Enter  in  a lukewarm  beck  of  4 ozs.  tin 
solution  and  8 ozs.  cochineal  liquor.  Give  a few 
turns  and  steep  for  eight  hours.  Lift,  and  wash  in 
water. 

The  tin  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  8 ozs.  tin 
in  a mixture  of  1 lb.  nitric  acid  at  30°  B.,  and  2 lbs. 
muriatic  acid  at  22°  B. 

The  cochineal  liquor  is  made  by  boiling  ground 
cochineal  for  an  hour,  adding  for  each  pound  of  cochi- 
neal 6 ozs.  of  tartar  crystals,  and  then  boding  for 
another  half  hour.  Strain  for  use. 

Unyumminy  Silk. — Make  up  a beck  with  a quarter 
lb.  soap  per  lb.  of  silk,  and  work  in  this  on  rods  till 
the  varnish  is  removed,  without  raising  to  a boil. 
Turn  the  hanks  inside  out,  so  that  the  part  which 
lay  next  to  the  rods  may  be  fully  exposed  to  the  lye. 
Enter  in  a second  soap-bath,  containing  3 ozs.  soap 
per  lb.  of  silk,  and  work  for  fifteen  minutes. 

White  on  Silk  Waste  (5  kilos.).— Boil  with  kdo. 
curd  soap,  rinse,  and  tint  in  a cold  fresh  beck  of  400 
grms.  soap,  to  which  a suitable  quantity  of  methyl 
violet  has  been  added- 

Yellow  on  Silk  Waste  (5  kilos.).  — I.  Fast. — Boil 
with  1 kdo.  curd  soap,  rinse,  and  enter  in  red  liquor 
at  10°  B.,  and  steep  for  five  hours.  Lift,  rinse,  and 
dye  in  a cold  decoction  of  5 kilos,  young  fustic,  ris'ng 
slowly  to  a bod.  II.  Inferior. — Boil  with  soap  as 
above ; rinse,  and  dye  in  a fresh  beck  with  180  grms. 
of  picric  acid. 

French  Parp/e.— Mix  the  paste,  as  sold,  with  an 
equal  weight  of  oxalic  acid,  boil  in  water,  and  filter. 
The  colouring  matter  goes  through  in  solution.  The 
dye  beck  is  made  slightly  aramoniacal,  and  to  it  the 
dye  liquid  is  then  added.  Sdk  is  then  dyed  by 
simple  immersion. 

Wool  maj'  be  dyed  in  the  same  manner,  but 
cotton  and  linen  must  be  either  treated  with 
albumin  or  prepared  as  for  turkey  red. 

Preparation  and  Dyeing  of  Woollen  Stuffs. — 
AVoollen  is  banded  with  twine  into  spindles  in  the 
same  way  as  cotton  and  silk,  previous  to  being  put 
under  operations  for  S30uring  or  dyeing.  It  is  then 
steeped  over  night  in  soap  lye  or  old  alkaline  solutions, 
and  then  scoured  through  clean  soap  to  remove  all 
oil  or  grease  that  may  be  upon  the  wool ; or,  what 
is  more  common,  a scouring  liquor  is  prepared  with 

1 lb.  of  soft  soap  and  1 lb.  of  common  soda,  or  half 
a pound  o^  soda  ash,  in  10  gallons  water,  and  scoured 
through  this. 

This  is  the  only  preparation  that  new  wool  is  sub- 
jected to  previous  to  dyeing. 

For  re-dj'es  every  care  should  be  taken  to  remove 
all  grease  or  oil  first,  or  no  good  dj'e  can  follow. 
This  is  done  by  steeping  and  scouring  in  soap  and 
soda.  If  the  remaining  colour  be  unequal  or  dark, 
the  goods  are  steeped  or  wrought  for  a little  in  a 
sour  made  up  of  bisulphate  of  potash — dissolving 

2 ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  w.ater. 

Woollen  is  always  dyed  hot;  the  liquid  usually 
being  near  to  the  boiling  point,  which  necessitates  its 
being  dyed  in  a boiler.  Iron  vessels  are  not  used  for 
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this  purpose.  Copper,  and  tinned  copper,  is  most 
generally  used.  The  dyestuffs,  such  as  ground  wood, 
are  generally  put  into  the  boiler  and  the  goods 
wrought  with  it,  but  it  is  cleaner  to  make  a decoction 
and  use  the  clear  liquor. 

All  washings  are  made  in  cold  water,  except  warm 
be  specified  in  the  directions. 

In  the  following  receipts,  where  not  otherwise 
specified,  the  quantity  of  goods  referred  to  is  10 
lbs.,  whether  in  cloth  or  yarn  : — 

Black  (100  lbs.).  — Boil  for  an  hour  and  a half 
with  lbs.  chromate  of  potash,  2 lbs.  argol,  and 

three-quarters  lb.  blue  vitriol.  Cool  in  the  liquor. 
Dye  for  an  hour  and  a half  at  a boil  with  70  lbs. 
logwood  and  7 lbs.  fustic.  Sadden  with  2 lbs. 
copjieras. 

Black  for  Fulling  (50  kilos.) — Boil  for  two  hours  in 

Logwood, 25  kilos. 

Fustic, 10  “ 

Sumach 10  “ 

Argol,  red, 2^  “ 

Sprinkle  it  with  the  solution  of — 

Copperas 2|  “ 

Blue  vitriol, l|  “ 

and  boil  again  for  an  hour.  If  the  black  is  to  have 
a blue  tone  cool  down  the  kettle,  and  bloom  with 
2J  kilos,  ammonia.  Rinse,  and  dry.  If  a jet  black 

is  required,  add  instead  of  ammonia  1 J kilo,  chromate 
of  potash,  and  boil  for  fifteen  minutes  longer. 

Black  for  Knitting  Yarns  (25  kilos.). — Boil  for 
forty-five  minutes  with  875  grms.  chromate  of  potash, 
100  grms.  blue  vitriol,  100  grms.  argol,  200  grms. 
sulphuric  acid.  Take  through  water  and  boil  with 
15  kilos,  logwood  for  forty-five  minutes. 

Black. — Work  for  twenty  minutes  in  a bath  witii 
8 ozs.  camwood ; lift,  and  add  8 ozs.  copperas ; work 
another  twenty  minutes : then  withdraw  the  fire 
from  the  boiler,  and  submerge  the  goods  in  the 
liquor  over  night;  then  wash  out.  Into  another 
bath,  with  5 lbs.  logwood  and  1 pint  chamber  lye, 
work  for  an  hour ; lift,  and  add  4 ozs.  copiperas ; 
work  in  this  half  an  hour  longer;  wash,  and  di-y. 

Brown. — W'ork  for  an  hour  in  a bath  made  up 
with  2 lbs.  of  fustic,  2 lbs.  of  madder,  1 lb.  of  peach- 
wood,  4 ozs.  of  logwood;  then  lift,  and  add  to  the 
bath  a solution  of  2 ozs.  of  copperas,  and  work 
half  an  hour  in  this ; wash  out,  and  dry. 

Brown. — Work  for  an  hour  in  a bath  of  4 lbs.  of 
fustic,  2 lbs.  of  camwood,  half  a pound  of  logwood ; 
lift,  and  add  to  the  bath  4 ozs.  of  copperas ; work 
half  an  hour  in  this  ; wash,  and  dry. 

Amaranth  (12^  kilos.). — Make  up  a beck  with 
50  grms.  magenta  and  350  grms.  picric  acid.  Enter 
cool,  and  raise  gradually  to  a boil. 

Superior  Amaranth  (5  kilos.). — Make  up  a beck 
with  380  grms.  perchloride  of  tin ; steep  the  goods 
for  forty-five  minutes  at  a boil,  and  for  four  to  five 
hours  longer  as  it  cools.  Rinse,  and  dye  as' above. 
Pass  through  a solution  of  150  grms.  gum  arable,  or 
260  grms.  glue,  and  dry. 

Crimson. — IVork  in  a bath  for  one  hour  with 
1 lb.  cochineal  paste,  6 ozs.  dry  cochineal,  1 lb. 


of  tartar,  1 pint  of  dichloride  of  tin  (“single 
muriate  ”)  ; wash  out  this,  and  dry. 

Fast  Bed  Brown  (5  kilos.). — lYork  for  fifteen 
minutes  in  a boiling  solution  of  1 j kilo,  lime ; boil 
for  twenty  minutes  with  Ij  kilo,  alum,  340  grins, 
argol,  70  grms.  bran.  The  next  day  rinse,  and  dye 
for  an  hour  at  a boil  with  400  grm.s.  cochineal  and 
340  grms.  argol.  Rinse  again,  and  boil  for  thirty 
minutes  in  the  decoction  of  2 kilos,  peachwood  and 
170  grms.  cudbear.  Bloom  in  the  same  beck, 
adding  670  grms.  soda. 

Red  Brown  (5  kilos.). — Prepare  by  boiling  forty- 
five  minutes  with  80  grms.  chromate  of  potash, 
16  blue  vitriol,  375  argol,  32  sulphuric  acid.  Dye 
with  one  quarter  kilo,  fustic  and  1|  kilo,  peachwood 
at  a boil.  Sadden  by  gradually  adding  the  clear 
decoction  of  one  quarter  kilo,  logwood. 

Darker  Brown  (5  kilos.). — Prepare  as  above,  and 
dye  for  thirty  minutes  at  a boil  with  2 kilos,  peach- 
wood and  one-fourth  kilo,  fustic,  adding,  as  required, 
the  decoction  of  1 kilo,  logwood. 

Sang  de  Bxuf  (5  kilos.). — Same  prepare ; dye  at 
a boil  for  thirty  minutes  with  the  clear  decoction  of 
2 kilos,  peachwood  and  120  to  150  grms.  logwood. 

Dark  Sang  de  Beenf  (5  kilos.). — Prepare  with 
130  grms.  bichrome,  40  grms.  blue  vitriol,  380  grms. 
argol,  40  grms.  sulphuric  acid.  Let  cool  in  the 
liquid,  and  dye  by  boiling  thirty  minutes  with 
2 kilos,  peachwood,  one-fourth  kilo,  fustic,  • and 
1^  kilo,  logwood.  The  woods  are  used  in  the  form 
of  clear  decoctions,  and  added  by  degrees. 

Yellowish  Brown  (100  lbs.).  — Boil  for  an  hour 
with  3 lbs.  chromate  of  potash,  and  dye  in  a fresh 
kettle  with  20  lbs.  fustic,  40  lbs.  sauders,  10  lbs. 
turmeric,  boiling  for  another  hour. 

Fast  Cherrg  Brown  for  Yarns  (10  lbs.). — Boil  for 
an  hour  with  2 ozs.  chromate  of  potash,  2 ozs.  argol. 
Let  cool  in  the  liquid ; lift,  rinse,  and  enter  in  a 
fresh  beck  with  3^  lbs.  sanders,  a quarter  of  a pound 
turmeric,  and  half  an  ounce  magenta,  and  boil 
to  shade. 

Bronze  Brown  (50  kilos.). — Prepare  for  one  hour 
with  12  kilos,  alum  and  5 kilos,  argol.  Let  it  grow 
cold  in  the  liquid,  rinse,  and  dye  with  10  kilos, 
fustic,  2g  kilos,  peachwood,  and  2 kilos,  logwood. 
These  preparations  are  modified  according  to  the 
shade. 

Havanna  Brown  (50  kilos.). — Prepare  as  above, 
and  dye  with  5 kilos,  peachwood  and  2j  kilos, 
fustic.  Sadden  to  shade  witli  logwood  liquor. 

Bismarck  Brown,  Fast  (5  kilos.). — Make  up  a beck 
with  2;j  kilos,  fustic,  1^  kilo,  madder,  375  grms. 
camwood,  and  250  sumach.  Enter,  and  steep  for 
an  hour  at  85°  C.  Lift,  and  add  to  the  beck 
125  grms.  blue  vitriol.  Cool  down  to  75°  C.,  and 
steep  till  the  shade  is  reached.  A block-tin  dye  pan 
is  recommended. 

Bismarck  Brown,  Lferior  (5  kilos.). — Take  250 
grms.  sulphate  of  soda,  160  gnus,  sulphuric  acid, 
32  grms.  picric  acid,  320  grms.  archil,  and  extract 
of  indigo  to  shade.  Boil,  cool  down  to  75°  C., 
enter,  and  work  for  an  hour.  A wooden  dye  beck 
may  be  used. 
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Bi.wuirrk-,  for  Yarns  (10  lbs.). — Prepared  tartar 

1 lb.,  sulphuric  acid  oz.,  turmeric  lb.,  archil 

2 lbs.,  extract  of  indigo  3 ozs.  Boil  up,  cool,  enter, 
and  work  to  shade. 

Red  Brown  on  Yarns  (2.5  lbs.). — Make  up  a beck 
with  2^  lbs.  argol  and  9 lbs.  archil ; boil  up,  cool, 
enter  the  yarn,  and  dye  at  a boil.  If  too  bright  add 
a little  extract  of  indigo ; if  a yellower  tone  is  desired 
add  extract  of  fustic. 

Chamois  Brown  (100  lbs.). — Boil  for  an  hour  with 
7J  ozs.  galls,  2 lbs.  argol,  2^  lbs.  madder,  and  7^ 
lbs.  cudbear,  and  sadden  with  half  a lb.  copperas. 

Brown  (10  lbs.). — Dye  at  a boil  with  2l  ozs.  ex- 
tract of  indigo,  4 lbs.  archil,  and  a quarter  lb.  to 
half  a lb.  turmeric,  adding  2 lbs.  sulphate  of  soda 
and  1 lb.  sulphuric  acid. 

Reddish  Dark  Brown  (200  lbs.). — Boil  for  one  and 
a half  hour  with  60  lbs.  fustic,  12  lbs.  logwood,  4 
lbs.  turmeric,  GO  lbs.  sanders,  5 lbs.  argol,  and 
sadden  with  8 lbs.  copperas. 

Dark  Brown  (100  lbs.). — Boil  for  an  hour  with  2^ 
lbs.  chromate  of  potash,  2-^  lbs.  argol,  and  the  same 
weight  of  blue  vitriol , let  cool  in  the  liquor ; take 
out,  and  dye  with  15  lbs.  fustic,  1:^  lb.  logwood,  10 
lbs.  sanders,  and  5 lbs.  madder ; boil  for  an  hour, 
and  then  sadden  with  20  to  24  ozs.  of  copperas. 

Brown  (for  piece  goods,  2 pieces). — Boil  for  an 
hour  with  1 lb.  chromate  of  potash,  1 lb.  prepared 
tartar,  and  1 lb.  sulphuric  acid  ; pass  through  cold 
water,  and  dye  in  a fresh  beck  with  80  lbs.  peach- 
wood,  6 lbs.  fustic,  and  logwood  if  needful 

Brmen  on  Merino  (25  kilos.). — Take  8 kilos,  log- 
wood, 2 kilos,  fustic,  1 kilo,  sulphate  of  soda,  1 kilo, 
argol,  1 kilo,  sulphuric  acid ; boil  the  goods  in  this 
mi.xture  for  forty-five  minutes ; add  a little  more 
logwood,  and  if  needful  sadden  with  extract  of 
indigo. 

Bronze  Brown  (25  kilos.). — Add  to  the  above 
mixture  1 kilo,  sulphate  of  alumina,  a little  extract 
of  indigo,  1 kilo,  tartaric  acid,  '2^  kilos,  fustic,  1 kilo, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  boil  as  above. 

Brown  on  Alpaca  (5  kilos.). — Boil  with  a quarter 
kilo,  chromate  of  potash  and  a quarter  kilo,  argol ; 
dye  in  2 kilos,  peachwood ; rinse,  and  pass  through 
a beck  of  stannate  of  soda  at  2°  B. ; enter  in  a log- 
wood beck  at  24°  B.,  and  fiijcally  sadden  with  chro- 
mate of  potash. 

Cerise Jor  Yarn  (10  lbs.). — Sanders,  4 lbs.;  cud- 
bear, 1^  lb.  Boil  for  one  and  a half  hour;  lift,  and 
add  three  quarters  lb.  alum ; re-enter,  and  work 
for  fifteen  minutes  without  rising  to  a boil ; lift,  and 
top  in  a fresh  beck  with  1 oz.  to  oz.  magenta. 

Chamois  for  Knitting  Yarns  (5  kilos.). — Boil  up 
the  beck  with  cldoride  of  tin,  and  bike  250  grms. 
oxalic  acid,  200  grins,  tin  crystals,  and  cochineal  to 
shade ; no  flavin. 

Dark  Crimson  (100  lbs.). — Boil  for  ninety  minutes 
with  50  lbs.  fustic,  10  lbs.  sanders,  3 lbs.  turmeric, 

2 lbs.  madder,  6 lbs.  argol,  and  sadden  to  shade  with 
1 to  2 lbs.  copperas. 

Scarlet  (12  lbs.). — Boil  together  1 lb.  cochineal 
and  7 ozs.  bark;  add  12  ozs.  tartar  and  1 pint  scarlet 
spirits  ; enter  at  200°  Fahr. ; boil  for  one  hour,  and 


wash.  The  goods  before  dyeing  should  be  scoui’ed, 
and  then  washed  in  one  water. 

Light  Greg  for  Yarns  (10  lbs.). — Boil  with  0-3  kilo, 
argol,  0'15  kilo,  alum,  and  0’3  kilo,  ground  logwood, 
and  sadden  with  0'076  kilo,  copprt'as. 

Mode  Grey  on  Yarns  (10  lbs.). — Fast.  Boil  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  with  1 lb.  white  argol,  2^ 
ozs.  ground  galls,  a quarter  oz.  sanders,  and  sadden 
with  half  an  oz.  copperas ; boil  for  half  an  hour 
longer ; take  out,  rinse,  and  dry. 

Inferior. — Boil  with  2 lbs.  sidphate  soda,  2 lbs. 
prepared  tartar,  2\  ozs.  archil,  half  an  oz.  extract  of 
indigo,  and  about  an  eighth  oz.  picric  acid. 

SHrer  Grey  (pieces,  1 piece  1 ell  wide). — Make  up 
a beck  with  2 ozs.  alum,  2 ozs.  tartar  crystals,  half 
an  oz.  soda  ash  ; add  logwood  liquor  till  the  shade  is 
reached  ; dye  at  75°  C.  After  dyeing  take  rapidly 
through  cold  water.  For  a redder  tone  add  cudbear, 
and  for  a yellower,  decoction  of  fustic. 

Red. — Work  half  an  hour  in  a bath  with  1 oz.  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  1 oz.  of  alum  ; wash  out  this 
through  cold  water ; then  work  for  half  an  hour  in 
another  bath  with  3 lbs.  of  peach  or  lima  wood  ; lift, 
and  add  1 oz.  of  alum  ; work  in  this  for  twenty 
minutes  ; wash,  and  dry. 

Claret  /’cd.— Work  for  an  hour  in  5 ozs.  of  cam- 
wood ; lift  out,  and  expose  until  the  goods  are  well 
drained  and  cold  ; in  the  interim  add  to  the  bath 
with  the  camwood  4 ozs.  of  copperas,  2 ozs.  of  alum, 
8 ozs.  of  logwood ; work  the  goods  in  this  for  half  an 
hour  ; wash,  and  dry. 

Mailder  Red  (12J  kilos.). — Add  to  the  needful 
quantity  of  water  kilo,  of  scarlet  composition 
and  as  much  sulphate  of  alumina,  with  one  half 
kilo,  bran  and  one  half  kilo,  ground  white  argol. 

For  the  dye  beck  stir  up  2^  kilos,  of  good 
French  madder,  and  pour  into  a fresh  beck  of  water. 
Heat,  enter,  work  for  one  hour,  and  take  out  and 
rinse. 

Rouge  de  Gravehtte. — This  is  merely  a cochineal 
red,  got  up  in  the  common  way  with  cochineal,  tin 
crystals,  and  oxalic  acid,  and  topped  with  magenta, 
or  preferably  with  saffranin. 

Rose  de  Chine. — Dissolve  gladioline  in  boiling 
water,  and  filter.  Add  the  solution  to  the  dye 
beck.  Dye  hot,  and  then  add  a solution  of  aniline 
orange. 

Rose  and  Crimson. — Dye,  according  to  shade,  at 
75°  C.,  in  a mixture  of  2 parts  magenta,  2 parts 
silicate  of  soda,  1 part  sulphate  of  soda,  and  a little 
picric  acid.  After  dyeing  handle  the  yarns  for 
fifteen  minutes  in  a fresh  cold  beck,  with  2 parts 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Deep  Rose  (5  kilos.). — Boil  with  one  quarter  kilo, 
sulphate  of  alumina,  300  grms.  bichloride  of  tin, 
330  grms.  tartar,  and  dye  at  a boil  in  a fresh  beck 
with  200  grms.  ammoniacal  cochineal. 

Scarlet  with  I.ac,  Alpaca  (24  lbs.).  — Grind  the 
lac-dj'e  fine,  put  4 lbs.  in  a stoneware  mug,  and 
add  to  it,  sturing  all  the  time,  4 lbs.  lukewarm 
water,  acidified  with  tlireo-quarters  of  a lb.  vitriol. 
Let  settle  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  add  to  it, 
stirring  well,  2i  lbs.  muriate  of  tin.  After  some 
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hours  prepare  for  dyeing;  add  to  the  dye  beck  1 lb. 
of  bran,  and  when  boiling  put  to  it  1^  lb.  of  tartar 
in  powder,  and  6 ozs.  muriate  of  tin.  Skim  care- 
fully, and  add  half  the  lac-dye  liquor,  boil  a few 
minutes,  and  enter  the  wool.  Boil  for  half  an  hour, 
take  out  the  wool,  and  pour  in  the  remaining  dye 
liquor;  re-enter  the  wool,  and  boil  for  forty-five 
minutes  longer. 

Lac  Scarlet. — Work  for  half  an  hour  in  a bath 
with  1 lb.  of  tartar,  8 ozs.  of  sumach,  2 lbs.  of  lac ; 
lift,  and  add  about  a gill  of  bichloride  of  tin 
(double  muriate),  and  work  in  this  for  half  an  hour; 
lift,  wash,  and  dry. 

Lead  Colour  (125  kilos.). — Boil  for  an  hour  with 
10  kilos,  logwood,  1 kilo,  myrobalans,  one  half  kilo, 
fustic,  one  quarter  kilo,  argol,  and  one  half  kilo, 
alum;  then  sprinkle  the  solution  of  1:^  kilo,  into  the 
beck,  and  boil  for  thirty  minutes  longer. 

Pink. — Work  one  hour  in  a bath  with  1 lb.  of 
tartar,  8 ozs.  of  alum,  1 lb.  of  cochineal  paste,  1 gill 
measure  of  red  spirits ; wash  out  in  cold  water,  and  dry. 

l\uiceau  for  Pieces  (2  pieces). — Boil  for  an  hour 
with  1 lb.  chromate  of  potash.  1 lb.  prepared  tartar, 
and  1 lb.  suliihuric  acid.  Take  through  cold  water, 
and  dye  in  a fresh  beck  with  the  extract  of  20  lbs. 
fustic,  adding  peachwood  as  needed.  Wash,  and  dry. 

Fast  Ponceau  for  Piece  Goods  and  Loose  Wool 
(50  kilos.). — I.  Boil  for  fifteen  minutes  one  quarter 
kilo,  bichloride  of  tin  and  1^  kilo.  bark.  Add  2 
kilos,  oxalic  acid,  1^  kilo,  tin  crystals,  one  half  kilo, 
white  tartar,  and  kilos,  ground  cochineal.  Boil 
well,  cool  down,  enter  the  wetted  pieces,  and  boil 
from  forty-five  to  sixty  minutes. 

II.  Mix  5 kilos,  nitric  acid  and  3 kilos,  muri- 
atic, and  dissolve  in  the  mixture  5 kdos.  grain- 
bar  tin  ; then  dissolve  in  the  liquid  tin  crystals 
till  it  marks  50°  B. ; 2j  kilos,  of  this  spirit  and 
2^  of  white  argol  constitute  the  prepare.  Boil 
the  goods  in  this  for  an  hour,  let  cool  in  the 
liquor,  di-ain,  and  dye  with  5 kilos,  cochineal  and 
2^  young  fustic.  Rinse  gently.  Ponceaus  for  mill- 
ing must  be  made  two  shades  yellower  than  the 
jiattern,  and  a very  acid  prepare  must  be  used. 

Ponceau  fn-  Kidttinfi  Yarn  (25  kilos.).  —Dye  in  an 
old  chamois  beck,  adding  l:f  kilo,  o.xalic  acid,  1 kilo, 
tin  crystals,  and  3 kilos,  cochineal. 

Yelloir. — ^^'ork  for  twenty  minutes  in  a bath  with 
8 ozs.  of  tartar,  8 ozs.  of  alum , lift,  and  add  to  the 
bath  2 lbs.  of  bark,  8 ozs.  of  sumach,  8 ozs.  of  fustic, 
1 pint  of  red  spirits ; work  in  this  for  forty  minutes ; 
wash  out,  and  dry. 

Dark  Yellow  (5  kilos.). — Prepare  with  170  grins, 
sulphate  of  alumina,  250  grins,  tartar,  500  grins, 
siilpho-muriate  of  tin.  Place  in  the  same  beck 
kilo,  of  bark  tied  up  in  a bag,  and  a little  glue. 
Skim  carefully,  and  when  all  dirt  is  removed  take 
out  the  bag  and  enter  the  wool.  Sadden,  if  needed, 
with  cudbear.  A greenish  reflection  may  be  pro- 
duced with  arsenite  of  soda. 

Yellow  for  Sliodilii  (100  lbs.). — Clear  out  the  beck 
with  a little  bichloride  of  tin,  and  boil  50  lbs.  of  bark 
for  thirty  minutes.  Then  add  half  a lb.  of  white 
glue,  previously  dissolved  in  hot  water.  Boil  up 


again,  and  skim.  In  the  clear  liquid  dissolve  3 lbs. 
oxalic  acid,  3 lbs.  tin  crystals,  and  1 lb.  perchloride 
of  tin,  and  boil  the  goods  for  an  hour. 

Straiv  Colour  (10  lbs.). — Boil  for  forty-five  minutes 
with  6 ozs.  alum,  3 ozs.  argol,  half  a lb.  fustic,  and 
half  a lb.  madder. 

Orange.— WoA  for  forty  minutes  in  a bath  with 
2 lbs.  of  sumach,  3 ozs.  of  cochineal  dry,  1 lb.  of 
fuistic,  8 ozs.  of  tartar,  1 pint  of  red  spirits ; wash 
out  this,  and  dry. 

Orange  for  Shoddy. — Boil  with  15  lbs.  bark,  1 lb. 
cochineal,  3 lbs.  argol,  3 lbs.  tin  crystals,  and  3 lbs. 
tin  composition. 

Sky  Blue. — Work  in  a bath  for  half  an  hour  with 
8 ozs.  of  argol,  1 lb.  of  alum,  1 gill  of  indigo  extract; 
wash  out  this,  and  dry. 

Different  depths  of  shade  may  be  made  by  varying 
the  quantities  of  indigo  extract. 

Wood  Blue  on  Yarns  (5  kilos.). — Boil  for  half  an 
hour  with  667  grins,  alum,  320  grins,  argol,  200 
grins,  extract  of  indigo.  Take  out,  run  off  half  the 
contents  of  the  kettle,  and  dye  at  50°  C.,  with  1 to 
1-^  kilos,  of  logwood. 

Dark  Blue  to  hear  milling  on  Cloth  for  Ladies'  Paletots 
(180  kilos.). — Ground  slightly  in  the  vat,  rinse,  and 
enter  in  a beck  made  up  with  2^  kilos,  of  soluble 
iodine  violet.  Begin  cool,  boil  for  an  hour,  and 
steep  for  three  hours  longer  without  boiling.  Take 
through  pure  water  to  which  18  kilos,  sulphuric  acid 
has  been  added  ; wash,  whiz,  and  dry. 

Fast  Dark  Blue  (50  kilos.). — Ground  in  the  vat, 
take  through  warm  water,  and  boil  for  an  hour  with 
chromate  of  potash,  half  a grm.  ; alum,  5 kilos. ; blue 
vitriol,  a quarter  Idlo. ; tin  crystals,  180  grins.  Dye 
with  10  kilos.  Domingo  logwood,  adding  half  a 
kilo,  sulphuric  acid ; rinse,  and  dry. 

Iloyed  Blue  (for  pieces  60  lbs.). — Boil  for  an  hour 
with  2 lbs.  red  prussiate  and  1 lb.  bichloride  of  tin, 
and  add  gradually  while  boiling  4 lbs.  sulphuric  acid. 
Boil  for  forty-five  minutes-  longer ; take  out,  rinse, 
and  bloom  with  magenta  in  a fresh  beck  at  75°  C. 

Navy  Blue  for  Pieces,  Yarn,  or  Rags  (10  lbs.). — 
First  Method. — Wash  with  soap,  and  boil  with 
5 ozs.  argol  and  5 ozs.  chromate  of  potash.  Rinse, 
and  dye  at  a simmer  with  1 lb.  logwood  and  a quarter 
oz.  aniline  blue. 

Second  Method. — Boil  at  once  with  a quarter  oz. 
aniline  blue,  1 oz.  extract  of  indigo,  1^  lb.  alum,  and 
a half  lb.  oil  of  vitriol.  Darken,  if  requisite,  with 
archil. 

Bright  Reddish  Blue  to  hear  milling  (10  lbs.). — 

I.  Dye  up  a light  blue  in  the  vat,  rinse,  take 
through  a bran  beck,  and  rinse  again.  Boil  for 
thirty  minutes  with  half  a pound  of  perchloride  of 
tin,  and  dye  in  a fresh  beck  with  methyl  violet. 

II.  Boil  forty-five  minutes  with  1 oz.  chromate  of 
potash,  half  an  oz.  blue  vitriol,  half  a lb.  argol, 
half  a lb.  alum,  and  half  an  oz.  tin  crystals.  Let 
cool  in  the  liquor ; lift,  rinse,  and  make  up  a fresh 
beck  with  1 lb.  logwood.  Add  2^  ozs.  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  boil  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Pigeon  Blue. — IVork  in  a bath  for  forty  minutes 
with  2 ozs.  of  chrome,  4 ozs.  of  alum,  1 oz.  of  tartar ; 
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wash  from  this  in  cold  water,  and  then  work  for 
half  an  hour  in  another  bath  with  3 lbs.  of  logwood  ; 
lift,  and  add  1 oz.  of  verdigris ; work  for  fifteen 
minutes,  and  wash  and  dry. 

Modes  on  Alpaca  and  Vicuna  (100  lbs.). — Shade  1. 
— Boil  with  2 lbs.  argol,  3 lbs.  madder,  three 
quarters  of  a lb.  fustic,  one  quarter  lb.  ground  log- 
wood, half  a lb.  galls,  half  a lb.  cudbear,  and  2 ozs. 
extract  of  indigo.  Sadden  with  one  quarter  lb. 
copiieras. 

Shade  2. — 2 lbs.  argol,  5 lbs.  madder,  ground 
fustic,  half  a lb.  galls,  half  a lb.  cucbear,  and  1 lb. 
ground  logwood.  Sadden  with  1 oz.  copperas. 

Shade  3. — Boil  with  1|  lb.  bichromate  of  potash 
and  1 lb  argol.  Dye  up  with  three  quarters  of  a 
lb.  ground  logwood,  1 lb.  ground  fustic.  8 lbs. 
madder,  and  4 ozs.  galls.  Sadden  with  1 oz. 
copperas 

Shade  4. — Boil  with  8 lbs.  madder,  3 lbs.  caliatur 
wood,  1 oz.  galls,  1 lb.  argol,  and  1:|-  lb.  ground 
fustic.  Sadden  with  2 ozs.  copperas  and  4 ozs. 
cudbear. 

Shade  5. — 1 lb.  argol,  4 lbs.  madder,  lb.  ground 

fustic,  1 oz.  galls,  and  8 ozs.  cudbear.  Sadden  with 

oz.  copperas. 

Shade  6. — Boil  with  4 lbs.  alum  and  1 lb.  argol, 
and  dye  with  2^  lbs.  ground  fustic  and  4 ozs. 
madder.  Sadden  with  copperas,  1 oz. 

Maroon  for  Yam  (10  lbs.). — Boil  for  an  hour  with 
2 ozs.  chromate  of  potash,  2 ozs.  sulphuric  acid. 
Let  cool  in  the  liquid,  rinse,  and  dye  in  2g  lbs. 
fustic,  3^  lbs.  Sanders,  1 lb.  madder.  If  the  shade 
is  not  dark  enough,  sadden  with  chromate  of  potash. 
Lift  and  rinse. 

Fant  Maroon  (50  kilos.). — Boil  up  10  kilos,  of 
catechu  in  water;  make  up  a beck  and  add  the 
decoction  of  5 kilos,  logwood  and  2J  kilos,  argol. 
Boil  the  goods  for  two  hours,  lift,  and  add  to  the 
beck  2 kilos,  chromate  of  potash,  1 kilo,  blue  vitriol ; 
re-enter  the  wool,  boil  from  thirty  to  sixty  minutes, 
and  rinse. 

Mnlherry  (5  kilos.). — Boil  for  an  hour  and  a half 
with  80  grms.  chromate  of  potash,  200  grms.  alum, 
48  grms.  blue  vitriol,  and  160  grms.  prepared  tartar. 
Let  cool  in  the  liquor,  or  rinse  immediately.  Then 
dye  in  a beck  of  875  grms.  logwood,  2-^  kilos,  cam- 
wood, and  half  a kilo,  cudbear,  boiling  for  an  hour 
and  a quarter. 

Apple  Green. — Work  for  half  an  hour  in  a bath 
with  1 oz.  of  chrome,  1 oz.  of  alum ; wash  through 
cold  water,  and  then  work  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
second  bath  with  2 lbs.  of  fustic  and  8 ozs.  of  log- 
wood ; wash,  and  dry. 

A variety  of  this  shade  can  be  obtained  by  diver- 
sifying the  proportions  and  quantities. 

Green. — Work  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a bath  with 
5 lbs.  of  fustic,  2 ozs.  of  argol,  5 ozs.  of  alum  ; lift, 
and  add  1 gill  of  indigo  extract ; and  then  work 
for  half  an  hour,  and  dry. 

If  the  green  seem  too  yellow,  a little 'more  extract 
of  indigo  may  be  mixed  with  the  others. 

Fast  Green. — This  is  first  dyed  blue  in  the  indigo 
or  woad  vat,  according  to  the  depth  of  green 
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required,  and  then  work  for  an  hour  in  a bath  with 
4 lbs.  of  fustic,  2 lbs.  of  alum,  and  dry  out. 

Dyeing  the  blue  lighter  than  is  required  for  the 
green,  and  adding  to  the  bath  with  the  fustic  a 
little  logwood,  will  give  the  required  depth  and  a 
good  shade ; but  the  colour  is  not  so  fast. 

Feist  Green  fir  Yarns  (10  lbs.).  — Sulphate  of 
alumina  1^  kilos.,  argol  0-2  kilo.,  extract  of  indigo 
0'3,  and  sulphuric  acid  0T25.  Dye  the  yarn  a blue 
in  this  mixture ; lift,  add  decoction  of  fustic  as 
required,  re-enter,  and  dye  to  shade. 

Dark  Blue  Green  (10  lbs.). — Prepared  tartar  0’5 
kilo.,  sulphate  of  alumina  1 kilo.,  sulphuric  acid  one- 
fourth  of  a kilo.,  extract  of  indigo  half  a kilo.,  picric 
acid  one-fourth  of  a kilo.  Boil  up  together,  enter 
the  wetted  yarns,  and  boil  for  an  hour. 

Russian  Green  (100  lbs.). — Boil  for.  90  minutes 
with  1-g^  kilo,  chromate  of  potash,  1 kilo*,  blue  vitriol, 
and  1-^  kilo.  alum.  Take  out,  cool,  and  dye  in 
10  kilos,  logwood  and  6 to  7 fustic. 

Olive. — Work  for  an  hour  in  a bath  with  10  ozs. 
of  fustic,  8 ozs.  of  logwood,  4 ozs.  of  madder, 
2 ozs.  of  peach  wood ; lift,  and  add  to  the  same 
bath  4 ozs.  of  copperas  in  solution,  and  work  for 
half  an  hour,  and  di-y. 

Olive  (100  lbs.). — I.  Logwood  10  lbs.,  fustic 
20  lbs.,  alum  21,  argol  5 lbs.,  turmeric  5 lbs.  Boil 
for  twenty-five  minutes,  and  sadden  in  the  same 
liquor  with  3 lbs.  copperas.  The  yellower  the  shade 
the  more  turmeric  must  be  added.  II.  Give  a light 
blue  ground  in  the  vat,  and  boil  for  two  hours  with 
2 lbs.  alum,  1 lb.  argol,  12  lbs.  turmeric,  and  90  lbs. 
fustic.  Sadden  in  tlie  same  with  2 lbs.  copperas. 

Olive  on  Yarns  (5  kilos  ). — Boil  with  prepared 
tartar  384  grms.,  blue  vitriol  80  grms.,  archil  1.^ 
kilo.,  turmeric  200  grms.,  sulphate  of  indigo  ICO  grms. 

TlViiC  Colour. — Work  the  goods  for  an  hour  in  a 
bath  with  4 lbs.  of  cudbear,  and  dry. 

If  a darker  shade  be  required,  give  more  cudbear ; 
if  the  tint  be  desired  bluer,  add,  after  half  an  hour's 
working,  1 gill  of  ammonia ; if  a redder  tint  is 
wanted,  add  a wine  glassful  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

If  the  acid  be  added,  the  goods  should  be  washed 
before  drying. 

Liijht  Violet. — AVork  for  an  hour  in  a bath  with 
4 ozs.  of  cudbear,  4 of  logwood,  2 of  barwood  or 
camwood,  2 of  peachwood ; lift,  and  add  2 ozs.  of 
alum  in  solution,  and  work  half  an  hour,  and  dry. 

Puce. — AA'ork  in  a bath  for  one  hour  with  10  ozs. 
of  logwood,  1 oz.  of  camwood,  8 lbs.  of  cudbear ; 
lift,  and  add  2 ozs.  of  copperas  in  solution ; work 
half  an  hour,  and  dry. 

Drah  (100  lbs.). — Boil  for  two  hours  with  1 lb. 
argol,  4 lbs.  fustic,  6 ozs.  logwood,  12^  ozs.  tur- 
meric, and  2^  lbs.  madder.  Sadden  with  copperas 
as  needful. 

Broivu  Drah. — To  the  dye  bath  add  2 ozs.  ground 
madder,  1 oz.  peachwood.  2 ozs.  of  logwood,  C of 
fustic,  and  work  in  this  for  thirty  minutes ; lift  up, 
and  add  3 ozs.  of  copperas  in  solution  ; mix  well, 
and  work  the  goods  in  this  for  other  thirty  minutes ; 
wash,  and  dry. 

This  shade  can  be  greatly  varied,  either  by  alter- 
98 
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ing  the  quantity  of  stuffs,  or  the  proportions  of  any 

wool  at  160°  Fahr.  till  thoroughly  wetted.  Mean- 

of  tliem ; if  a redder  tint  be  required,  add  more 

time  dissolve  the  colour  in  a little  cold  water  ; add 

peachwood  or  madder ; the  latter  gives  the  drab 

the  clear  solution  very  gradually  to  the  beck,  and 

hue : if  more  yellow,  add  fustic ; if  more  slate  or 

work  the  wool  till  the  required  shade  has  been 

black,  add  logwood,  and  vice  versa. 

reached.  To  judge  of  the  proper  point  some  spare 

Stone  Drab. — Into  the  proper  proportion  of  water 

swatches  are  dyed  in  the  same  beck,  and  one  of  them 

add  1 oz.  of  peach  or  lima  wood,  2 ozs.  of  logwood. 

is  from  time  to  time  taken  out  and  steeped  in  very 

half  an  oz.  of  fustic ; work  in  this  for  twenty 

dilute  acetic  acid,  which  renders  the  colour  visible. 

minutes,  and  then  lift  out,  and  add  to  the  dye  bath 

When  the  shade  is  reached,  lift  and  place  the  wool 

1 oz.  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  solution  ; stir  well,  and 

in  a beck  of  very  dilute  acetic  acid  at  160°  Fahr.,  to 

work  in  this  for  another  half  hour ; lift  out,  and 

which  a little  tannic  acid  has  been  added.  If  a 

expose  to  the  air  for  a short  time  ; wash,  and  dry. 

yellower  tone  is  required,  a little  picric  acid  may  be 

A diversity  of  shades  may  be  dyed  by  altering  the 

added. 

quantities  and  the  proportions  of  the  dyestuffs 

For  alpaca  take  per  5 lbs.  of  goods  2 ozs.  aniline 

Slate. — Work  for  half  an  hour  in  a bath  with 

green,  2 ozs.  strong  ammonia,  and  the  same  weight 

8 ozs.  of  logwood,  1 oz.  of  fustic ; lift,  and  add  to 

of  silicate  of  soda.  Wash  in  this ; lift,  and  take 

the  bath  a solution  of  1 oz.  of  alum,  half  an  oz.  of 

through  a tannin  beck ; return  to  the  colour  beck ; 

copperas  ; work  in  this  half  an  hour ; wash,  and  dry. 

and  lastly,  raise  in  moderately  strong  acetic  acid. 

Different  tints  of  this  colour  can  be  obtained  by 

Methylaniline  Green. — This  colour  is  not  decom- 

varying  the  stuff ; if  more  blue  be  required,  use  less 

posed  by  boiling,  and  dyes  wool,  worsted,  and  silk 

alum  and  more  copperas  ; if  more  to  the  purple,  less 

without  any  mordant. 

fustic  and  more  alum ; and  so,  by  a very  little  prac- 

Aniline  greens  are  sometimes  sold  as  insoluble 

tice,  any  particular  hue  can  be  dyed. 

tannates.  These  are  dissolved  in  exceedingly  weak 

New  Colours  on  Wool,  &c. — Atnine  Oraiuje. — 

sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  dyes  wool  and  silk. 

Dissolve  the  colour  in  water  to  which  a little  soda 

Dale  recommends  to  prepare  wool  with  a dilute 

has  been  added.  Now  add  acetic  acid  till  the  beck 

solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  when  it  bikes  up  the 

begins  to  grow  turbid.  In  this  state  it  dyes  wool 

colour  better. 

readily. 

Bnrl-Di/eing  irith  Aniline  Green  for  Light  Green 

Another  process  is  to  add  the  colour  to  boiling 

Cloth  (5  kilos.). — Boil  out  H kilo,  sumach  in  water. 

soap  lye,  and  then  to  add  gradually  an  acid  till  tur- 

and  steep  for  two  hours  in  the  clear  liquid  at  80°  R., 

bidity  appears.  This  method  is  also  applicable  to 

turning  it  frequently.  Take  out,  wring  out,  and 

silk. 

dye  in  a fresli  beck  at  a hand  lieatw'ith  methyl  green 

Coralline  (peonine)  scarlets  may  be  obtained  in 

and  a little  picric  acid. 

the  same  manner. 

Methyl  Green  (yarns). — Ground  with  Nicholson 

Aniline  Black  (2  lbs.). — Dissolve  3 ozs.  perinan- 

blue,  and  top  with  a mixture  of  methyl  green  and 

ganate  of  potash  and  4^  ozs.  Epsom  salts  in  b gals. 

picric  acid  according  to  shade. 

of  hot  water.  When  cold,  enter  the  wool,  and  allow 

Pansy.  Bright  (aid  Fast  (100  lbs.). — Ground  to  shade 

it  to  steep  till  the  liquid  only  looks  slightly  j^ellowish ; 

in  the  vat,  and  dye  in  a fresh  beck  with  a clear 

wring,  and  enter  in  a cold  beck  made  up  with  12  ozs. 

solution  of  methyl  violet,  adding  1 lb.  nitrate  of  tin. 

aniline  oil,  20  ozs.  muriatic  acid,  and  2 gals,  water ; 

Pansy  Blue  to  stand  milling  on  Cloth  for  Ladies' 

lift,  press,  and  wash  in  water  containing  a little  soda. 

Paletots  (200  kilos.).— I.  Ground  in  the  vat;  rinse. 

Enter  in  a solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  con- 

and  dye  wdth  4 kilos,  iodine  violet ; enter  cool,  boil 

taining  one  third  oz.  bichromate  to  2^  gals,  until  it 

for  an  hour,  and  let  it  remain  three  hours  below 

acquires  a deep  black  ; wash,  and  diy.  The  aniline 

boiling ; take  through  pure  cold  water  to  which  20 

beck  should  be  preserved,  and  if  portions  of  aniline 

kilos,  sulphuric  acid  have  been  added ; rinse,  whiz, 

oil  are  added  from  time  to  time  may  be  used 

and  dry. 

separately. 

II.  Mordant  with  24  kilos,  alum,  6 kilos,  chromate 

Eosin  Pinks  and  Poses  (100  lbs.). — Dye  in  the 

of  potash,  4 kilos,  suljdiuric  acid,  and  boil  for  two 

watery  solution  at  a boil,  a little  acetic  acid  having 

hours  ; let  cool  in  the  liquid,  and  dye  with  15  kilos. 

been  added ; then  boil  in  water  containing  2 lbs.  of 

logwood  and  4 kilos,  soluble  iodine  violet;  boil  for 

oxalic  acid  and  2 lbs.  acetate  of  alumina. 

ninety  minutes,  and  let  it  remain  in  the  beck  for  two 

Nicholson  Blue  (5  kilos.). — boil  the  wool  in  the 

hours  longer  without  boiling. 

alkaline  beck  to  shade  in  the  usual  manner,  using 

Aniline  ]'iolet  to  been-  milling  (5  kilos.). — Make  up 

about  oOgrms.  of  Nicholson  blue  and  150  grins,  soda 

a beck  w’ith  half  a kilo,  bicliloride  of  tin,  and  add 

ash  ; whiz,  and  then  boil  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a 

clear  solution  of  methyl  violet  as  required.  Enter 

beck  with  half  a kilo,  alum  and  a quarter  kilo,  tartar. 

the  goods,  and  keep  for  forty-five  minutes  near  212° 

Avoid  excess  of  colour. 

Fahr.  without  actually  boiling  ; lift,  whiz,  and  dry. 

If  a very  greenish  shade  is  desired,  then  instead 

Pansy  on  Alpaca  and  Vicuna  (10  lbs.). — Boil  the 

of  boiling  in  the  above  mixture  use  a cold  beck  of 

yarn  in  bundles  ; let  it  soak  for  some  hours,  and 

a quarter  kilo  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  not  prudent  to 

wash  in  soap  and  soda ; rinse,  and  enter  in  a beck 

use  silicate  of  soda  in  place  of  soda  ash. 

at  212°  Fahr.  in  which  has  been  dissolved  1 lb.  tannin. 

Pmnona  Green. — Make  up  a beck  with  silicate  of 

and  steep  four  to  five  hours ; wring,  and  steep  for 

potash  enough  to  give  it  a soapy  feel.  Wash  the 

two  hours  in  bichloride  of  tin  at  2°  B. ; rinse,  wring. 
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and  d)'e  to  shade  in  methyl  violet  B B B B at  a hand- 

muriate  ” (bichloride  of  tin) ; wash  from  this. 

heat. 

and  dry. 

Green,  Woollen  Garments  (5  kilos.). — Cleanse  with 

In  this  way  almost  any  two  colours  may  be  dyed 

soap,  and  rinse  ; boil  forty-five  to  sixty  minutes 

upon  cotton  and  woollen,  although  woven  together. 

with  1 kilo,  alum,  a quarter  kilo,  argol,  130  grms. 

by  proceeding  as  the  receipt  for  the  tint  required  on 

sulphuric  acid,  1 kilo,  fustic,  and  180  grms.  indigo 

each  sort  of  fibre  ; and  except  as  in  last  receipt. 

extract. 

where  cotton  is  dyed  by  the  blue  vat,  and  con- 

Bluish  Claret  (j>  kilos.). — Wash  well  with  soaji ; 

sequently  fast,  the  woollen  is  always  to  be  dyed  first. 

rinse,  and  bod  for  forty-five  minutes  with  half  a kilo. 

The  same  rule  is  applicable  to  silk  and  woollen. 

alum,  130  grms.  argol,  and  40  grms.  perchloride  of 

The  two  have  to  be  dyed  separately,  although 

tin ; let  cool  in  the  liquid ; rinse  slightly,  and  dye 

in  many  cases  the  silk  becomes  more  imbued  during 

with  280  grins,  peachwood  and  750  grms.  archil. 

the  dyeing  of  the  woollen  than  the  cotton  is. 

Instead  of  the  peachwood,  50  grms.  magenta  may 

A mixture  of  silk  and  cotton,  when  required 

be  used. 

of  two  shades,  has  also  to  be  done  in  the  same 

Brl(/ht  Brown  (5  kilos.).— Soap,  rinse,  and  boil 

manner ; but  it  is  much  more  difficult,  and  cannot  be 

forty-five  minutes  with  1 kilo,  prepared  tartar,  1 kilo. 

done  with  all  kinds  of  colours  ; it  is  a process,  how- 

archil,  a quarter  kilo,  turmeric,  and  1'8  kilo,  extract 

ever,  seldom  resorted  to.  But  the  inteiligent  dyer 

of  indigo ; lift,  and  rinse.  The  shade  may  be 

will  be  able  to  dye  any  two  tints  by  following  the 

modified  by  adding  magenta. 

rules  and  receipts  given. 

Yellowish  Brown  (5  kilos.). — Boil  in  180  grms. 

Mixed  Fabrics  Dyed  One  Colour. — Should  the 

chromate  of  potash,  20  grms.  blue  vitriol,  130  grms. 

mixed  fabrics  be  required  all  of  one  colour,  the  same 

sulphuric  acid,  and  250  grms.  sulphate  of  soda.  Let 

double  process  has  often  to  be  adopted,  especially 

cool  in  the  liquid,  take  through  water,  and  dye  at 

when  the  fabrics  are  cotton  and  woollen ; as,  for 

a boil  with  320  grms.  peachwood  and  1^  kilo,  fustic 

instance. 

for  thirty  minutes.  Darken  if  needful  with  decoction 

Black  on  Cotton  and  Woollen. — The  woollen  is  dyed 

of  logwood. 

first,  and  then,  to  dye  the  cotton,  the  goods  are  laid 

Violet  (5  kilos.). — IMake  up  a beck  with  half  a kilo. 

in  sumach,  and  dyed,  and  so  on  for  any  colour 

sulphate  of  magnesia  and  as  much  solution  of  methyl 

of  these  mixed  fabrics. 

violet  as  needful.  Enter,  and  raise  slowly  to  a boil ; 

Brown  on  Cotton  and  Woollen  hy  one  Process. — 

rinse,  and  dry. 

Work  the  goods  for  two  hours  in  catechu,  then  work 

For  dyeing  woollen  blue  in  vats — see  article  Vats 

for  an  hour  at  boiling  heat  with  8 pzs.  of  chrome  and 

— -which  serve  both  for  woollen  and  silk ; the  opera- 

2 ozs.  of  tartar ; lift  out,  and  work  an  hour  in  2 lbs. 

tion  is  simply  dipping  or  working  in  the  vat,  and 

of  fustic  and  8 ozs.  of  cudbear ; wash,  and  dry. 

then  exposing  to  the  air. 

Should  a deeper  shade  be  required,  or  a tint  more 

Mixed  Fabrics  Dyed  Two  Colours. — Mixed 

of  the  chocolate  hue,  add  with  the  cudbear  4 ozs. 

fabrics  of  cotton  and  woollen,  as  coburgs  and  damasks. 

of  logwood. 

are  very  common ; these  are  either  dyed  all  of  one 

Black  on  Silk  and  Woollen  hy  one  Pi-oces.s. — M'ork 

hue,  or  the  cotton  and  woollen  are  dyed  of  different 

an  hour  in  a solution  of  8 ozs.  of  tartar  and  8 ozs.  of 

colours.  This  last  is  seldom  done,  except  with  new 

copperas,  and  wash  out ; work  for  fifteen  minutes  in 

goods,  or  in  cases  where  very  light-coloured  goods 

a decoction  of  4 lbs.  of  logwood ; lift,  and  add  1 oz. 

are  wanted  a dark  shade,  in  which  case  a light  and 

bichromate  of  potash  ; work  half  an  hour,  and  dry. 

dark  tint  may  be  communicated.  The  process  for 

Black  on  Cotton,  Silk,  and  Woollen,  hy  one  Process. 

doing  this  is  very  simple.  As  the  process  used  for 

— Steep  for  six  hours  in  2 lbs.  of  sumach,  then  work 

Avoollen  will  seldom  produce  the  same  colour  on 

for  an  hour  in  a solution  of  6 ozs.  of  tartar,  C ozs.  of 

cotton,  the  two  have  to  be  dyed  separately.  For 

sulphate  of  copper,  and  C ozs.  of  copperas  ; wash 

most  colours  it  is  necessary  to  dye  the  woollen  first. 

from  this,  and  work  half  an  hour  in  decoction  of  4 

and  then  the  cotton ; in  a few  the  cotton  is  dyed 

lbs.  of  logwood ; lift,  and  raise  with  1 oz.  of  copperas  ; 

first.  In  most  cases  the  processes  given  will  serve 

work  ten  minutes;  wash,  and  dry. 

the  pmq)o.se ; as,  for  instance — 

Should  a very  deep  black  be  required,  add  1 lb.  of 

Green  and  Pink. — The  woollen  is  finst  dyed  a 

bark  with  the  logwood  ; all  else  the  same. 

green  by  any  of  the  processes  described  above,  and 

Drcdis  on  Cotton,  Silk,  and  Woollen,  hy  one  Process. 

then  the  cotton  is  dyed  pink  by  the  process. 

— Work  half  an  hour  in  8 ozs.  of  sulphate  of  iron 

Green  and  Crimson. — Dye  the  woollen  by  working 

and  4 ozs.  of  tartar ; lift,  and  drain ; tlien  work  for 

for  an  hour  in  2 lbs.  of  tartar,  4 lbs.  of  alum,  (i  lbs. 

half  an  hour  in  4 ozs.  of  logwood  and  1 oz.  of  bichro- 

of  fustic,  and  then  add  half  a pint  of  indigo  extract. 

mate  of  pofiush ; wash  out,  and  dry. 

wash  out,  and  lay  over  night  in  G lbs.  of  sumach ; 

By  varying  the  quantity  of  these  stuffs,  or  by  using 

work  half  an  hour  in  red  spirits  made  to  2°  Tw.  ; 

a little  fustic  or  peachwood  in  the  last  bath,  a great 

wash,  and  work  for  an  hour  in  5 lbs.  of  peachwood 

variety  of  shades  of  drab,  slates,  or  fawns  may  be 

at  hand  heat ; raise  with  alum ; wa.sh,  and  finish. 

produced,  the  different  fibres  being  equally  dyetl. 

Blue  and  Oraneje. — First  dye  the  cotton  a blue  by 

Black  (H  O lbs.). — Boil  40  lbs.  logwood,  10  lbs. 

the  blue  vat,  w'ash,  and  then  dye  the  woollen  by 

fustic,  20  lb.s.  myrobalans,  and  3 lbs.  red  argol. 

working  one  hour  in  2 lbs.  of  tartar,  8 ozs.  of 

Cool,  enter  the  pieces,  and  boil  for  an  hour.  Lift, 

cochineal,  2 lbs.  of  fustic,  and  2 pints  of  “double  i 

and  add  G lbs.  copperas  and  4 lbs.  blue  vitriol. 
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Boil  again  for  an  hour;  lift,  cool,  and  shade  in  the 
same  liquor  with  5 lbs.  ammonia  and  2 lbs.  soda  ash. 

If  for  redying  garments,  take  per  2 lbs.: — 1 lb. 
logwood,  one  half  lb.  fustic,  one  quarter  lb.  sumach, 
oz.  argol,  and  afterwards  2 ozs.  copperas,  Ij  blue 
vitriol,  and  lastly,  oz.  ammonia. 

N^avi/  Blue  for  Pieces  and  Rags  (10  lbs.). — I. 
Boil  with  3 ozs.  argol  and  3 ozs.  chromate  of  pot- 
ash. Rinse,  prepare  with  2 lbs.  of  sumach,  and  dye 
at  a gentle  boil  with  1 lb.  logwood  and  one  quarter 
oz.  aniline  violet.  Lift,  and  work  at  a hand  heat  in 
a beck  of  2 lbs.  logwood  for  half  an  hour.  Lift, 
drain,  and  sadden  in  a fresh  beck  with  one  half  lb. 
blue  vitriol.  Lift,  and  rinse  well. 

II.  Prepare  with  2 lbs.  sumach ; drain,  take 
through  black  liquor  at  2°  B.:  rinse,  and  dye  at  a 
hand-heat  with  2J  ozs.  methyl  violet.  For  darker 
shades  use  stronger  black  liquor. 

Red  Brown  on  Mixed  Goods  (5  lbs.). — Clean,  and 
wash ; boil  for  an  ho’ur  with  alum  1 lb.,  argol  2 ozs., 
tin  solution  1 oz.,  and  turmeric  4 ozs.  Wash,  and 
enter  in  a lukewarm  sumach  beck  (one  half  lb.),  and 
steep  for  two  hours.  Lift,  drain,  and  enter  in  a bath 
of  red  liquor  at  16°  Tw.  Give  a few  turns,  and  let 
steep  over  night.  In  the  morning  air  for  an  hour  or 
two ; wash,  and  enter  in  a cold  beck  of  peachwood, 
raising  the  temperature  slowly  to  160°Fahr.,  but  not 
to  a boil.  Lift,  and  finish  with  2 ozs.  glue  and  2 
ozs.  starch. 

Light  Green  for  Satins  with  Cotton  Warp  (5  kilos.). 
— Prepare  as  for  magenta  with  Ig  kilo,  sumach  or 
300  grins,  tannin ; "lift,  whiz,  and  dye  in  a fresh  beck 
of  methyl  green  and  a little  picric  acid,  at  62°  C. 
Finish  as  for  magenta,  colouring  the  gum  with  methyl 
green. 

Magenta  for  Satin  with  Cotton  Warp  (p  kilos.).— 
Boil  forty-five  minutes  with  1 kdo.  curd  soap,  rinse 
•in  warm  water,  and  stove  for  six  hours.  Pass 
through  soda  at  1°  B. ; rinse  again,  take  through 
muriatic  acid  at  ^°  B.,  and  rinse  again.  If  the 
materials  have  been  already  cleansed  and  stoved 
these  ojierations  are  needless.  Mordant  at  a boil 
for  one  hour  with  one  half  kilo,  sumach,  or  100 
grins,  tannin.  Take  out  and  whiz.  Make  up  a 
beck  with  35  grins,  of  magenta  at  93°  C.,  and  dye 
to  shade.  To  finish,  dissolve  one  quarter  kilo, 
gum-arabic  in  water,  and  colour  it  with  a little 
dissolved  magenta.  Take  through  this  solution,  dry, 
and  calender. 

) ciluivish  Mode  for  Mixed  Pieces  and  Rags  (10  lbs  ). 
— Boil  1 lb.  of  good  catechu  in  water,  let  settle,  and 
di  solve  in  the  clear  liquid  1^  oz.  of  blue  vitriol. 
Raise  to  a boil,  and  work  the  goods,  first  at  that  heat, 
and  then  for  an  hour  at  62°  C.  Lift,  drain,  and 
make  up  a cold  beck  with  one  half  lb.  nitrate  of  iron. 
IVork  for  an  hour,  drain  in  the  centrifugal,  and  make 
up  a fresli  boiling  beck  with  1^  oz.  chromate  of  pot- 
ash. IVork  for  fifteen  minutes,  rinse,  and  dry.  For 
yellower  tones  add  a little  fustic  and  alum,  and  for 
redder,  peachwood  and  magenta. 

Dyes  for  Mixed  Garments. — Fast  Black  (10 
lbs.). — Wash  well,  and  steep  over  night  in  the  de- 
coction of  2 lbs.  myrobalans.  Lift  in  the  morning. 


and  work  for  half  an  hour  in  (black)  nitrate  of  iron 
at  5°  B.  Rinse,  and  take  through  a very  weak 
solution  of  soda.  Boil  for  ninety  minutes  with  one 
quarter  of  a lb.  chromate  of  potash  and  three 
quarters  of  a lb.  red  argol,  and  let  cool  in  the  beck. 
Lift,  and  dye  with  logwood  and  fustic  as  requisite. 

Black  (5  kilos.). — Steep  with  soda,  rinse,  and  work 
for  an  hour  in  the  warm  decoction  of  2^  kilos, 
sumach.  Boil  out  3 kilos,  logwood  and  one  half 
kilo,  fustic,  and  make  up  a cold  beck  with  the 
extracts.  Enter  the  goods  without  rinsing,  raise 
slowly  to  a boil,  and  keep  at  that  heat  for  ninety 
minutes.  Lift,  and  dissolve  in  the  beck  three 
quarters  kilo,  copperas  and  375  grms.  blue  vitriol. 
Re-enter,  and  boil  forty-five  to  sixty  minutes,  and 
take  out.  If  the  wool  is  too  heavy  and  looks 
bronzed,  run  off  half  the  liquor,  cool  down  with 
cold  water,  and  add  1 litre  ammonia.  Work  the 
goods  for  another  thirty  minutes,  lift,  and  rinse  in 
cold  water.  If  the  cotton  shows,  when  dry  work 
afresh  with  2^  kilos,  myrobalans,  lift,  drain,  &c., 
without  rinsing,  enter  in  a fresh  beck  of  2 kilos, 
copperas,  and  work  for  thirty  minutes.  Take  out, 
and  without  rinsing  pass  into  a cold  beck  of  16 
grms.  bichromate  of  potash.  Rinse,  and  enter  in  a 
cold  beck  of  1-^  kilo,  logwood,  and  heat  by  degrees 
to  37°  C. 

Nicholson  Blue  (10  lbs.). — Boil  5 lbs.  pale  myro- 
balans, and  dissolve  in  the  clear  liquor  a quarter 
of  a lb.  curd  soap,  and  steep  the  goods  over  night. 
In  the  morning  wring,  and  dye  in  a boiling  beck 
with  2|  ozs.  Nicholson  blue;  wring,  and  take  through 
lukewarm  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Rinse,  take  through 
size  or  gum  tragacanth  water,  and  finish. 

Dark  Aniline  Blue  (10  lbs.). — Make  a decoction  of 
5 lbs.  sumach,  strain,  and  steep  the  goods  over 
night  in  the  clear  lukewarm  liquor.  Make  up  a 
beck  with  a solution  of  aniline  blue.  Lift  the  goods 
from  tlie  sumach  beck,  wring  out,  enter  in  the  dye 
beck,  and  turn  constantly  whilst  the  dye  is  slowly 
raised  to  a boil. 

A swallow-blue  may  be  obtained  by  subsequently 
saddening  the  goods  in  a fresh  beck  with  alum  and 
logwood. 

Sea  Blue  (5  kilos.)  —Steep  over  night  in  the  clear 
hot  solution  of  1 kilo,  sumach,  in  which  has  been 
dissolved  half  a kilo,  of  soap.  Wring  out  well  in 
the  morning,  and  dye  to  shade  with  a clear  solution 
of  15  to  30  grms.  Nicholson  blue,  adding  half  a 
kilo,  of  soda  crystals.  Wring,  and  wash.  Pass 
through  a cold  beck  of  130  grms.  sulphuric  acid,  and 
bloom,  if  required,  with  a little  methyl  violet.  If 
a sadder  shade  is  required,  take  the  goods  through 
a beck  of  20  to  30  grms.  copperas  after  the 
sumach. 

Brown  on  Mixed  Silk  and  Cotton. — Boil  a quarter 
lb.  of  catechu  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and 
make  up  a beck  at  37°  C.  Steep  the  goods  in  the 
clear  liquor  for  five  hours,  turning  them  frequently. 
Lift,  wring  out,  and  take  through  a weak  chrome 
beck  at  50°  C.,  using  half  an  oz.  of  chromate  of 
potash  to  each  article.  Work  in  this  bath  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  wash,  and  dry.  If  the 
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cotton  appears  too  pale  it  may  be  darkened  in  a 
decoction  of  lojjwood. 

This  brown  may  be  converted  into  a Bismarck 
shade  by  working  in  a cold  solution  of  magenta. 

Chamois  (10  lbs.). — Wash  well  with  soap  and 
rinse.  Boil  2 ozs.  annotta  in  tlie  solution  of  one 
half  oz.  potash ; let  settle,  and  make  up  a beck 
with  the  clear  liquor.  Enter,  heat  to  a boil,  and 
keep  up  this  heat  for  half  an  hour.  Lift,  and  wring 
slightly.  Raise  in  a beck  of  water  at  a hand  heat, 
to  which  C ozs.  sulphuric  acid  have  been  added. 

Another  Chamois  (5  kilos.). — Boil  the  goods,  pre- 
viously cleaned,  in  a beck  of  1 kilo,  alum,  one 
quarter  kilo,  young  fustic,  and  a little  magenta,  for 
30  minutes.  Let  cool  in  the  liquor,  take  out,  and 
rinse. 

Green  (2  lbs.). — Extract  If  lb.  of  bark  at  a boil, 
strain,  and  dissolve  2 ozs.  alum  in  the  clear  liquid. 
Steep  in  this  with  frequent  turning  for  three  hours. 
Make  up  a dye  beck  with  3 ozs.  alum  in  hot  water 
and  the  clear  solution  of  2 ozs.  of  indigo  carmine. 
Take  up  the  goods,  press  slightly,  and  steep  in  the 
above  bath  for  half  an  hour,  turning  frequently. 
Then  raise  to  near  a boil,  and  as  soon  as  the  weft 
and  warp  appear  even  lift,  cool,  rinse,  dry,  and 
finish.  Avoid  giving  too  blue  a tone. 

Green  on  Old  Mixed  Silks. — Boil  out  100  grms. 
sumach  in  water,  strain  the  liquid,  and  steep  over 
night  in  the  hot  clear  liquor.  Lift  the  next  morn- 
ing, press  out,  and  dye  in  a fresh  cold  beck  of 
methyl  green.  If  a yellower  shade  is  required 
picric  acid  is  added. 

Magentas  are  prepared  in  an  analogous  manner, 
and  also  pansies ; dyeing  in  the  first  case  with  cold 
solution  of  the  best  roseine,  and  in  the  latter  with 
cold  solution  of  methyl  violet. 

Bright  Medium  Green  (10  lbs.). — Wash  and  rinse, 
and  boil  for  forty-five  minutes  with  2 lbs.  alum,  3 
lbs.  fustic,  and  half  a lb.  extract  of  indigo.  Rinse, 
and  work  for  an  hour  in  a beck  made  up  with  3 lbs. 
pale  myrobalans  at  87°  C. ; wring,  and  dye  up  to 
shade  in  a fresh  cold  beck  with  3 ozs.  aniline  blue. 

Another  Green  (5  kilos.). — After  dyeing  the  wool 
or  worsted,  enter  in  a beck  at  84°  C.,  made  up 
with  half  a kilo,  of  alum  and  the  same  weight 
of  fustic.  Work  for  an  hour,  lift,  drain,  and 
enter  in  a fresh  beck  with  1 kilo,  sumach.  Steep 
for  two  hours,  turning  frequently,  wring  well 
out,  and  dye  up  in  a fresh  cold  beck  with  methyl 
green.  Darken,  if  needful,  by  adding  decoction  of 
logwood  to  the  last  beck. 

Rose  (.5  kilos.). — Prepare  at  a boil  with  1 kilo, 
sumach  ; lift,  make  up  a fresh  beck  with  saffranin, 
enter,  raise  slowly  to  a boil,  and  cool  in  the  beck. 

Violet  (5  kilos.). — AVash  and  steep  over  night  in 
a hot  beck  of  1-|  kilo,  sumach,  or  180  grms.  tannin. 
Lift  next  morning,  and  work  for  half  an  hour  in 
perchloride  of  tin  at  1°  B.  Make  up  a fresh  beck 
with  one  quarter  kilo,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
add  clear  solution  of  methyl  violet  of  the  tone  re- 
quired. Enter  the  goods  at  a hand-heat,  and  raise 
slowly  to  a boil.  AVhen  the  wool  or  worsted  is  well 
dyed,  allow  the  beck  to  cool,  add  more  methyl 


violet,  and  work  till  the  cotton  is  of  the  right  shade. 
Rinse,  and  finish  with  gum  tragacanth  water. 

Yelloio  (2  lbs.). — Boil  up  2 ozs.  turmeric  in  water, 
strain  the  liquid,  and  steep  the  goods  aU  night.  In 
the  morning,  lift,  and  add  2 ozs.  alum.  When  quite 
dissolved,  enter  the  goods.  The  addition  of  half 
an  oz.  muriatic  acid  improves  the  shade.  If  the 
wool  has  not  taken  the  colour,  heat  to  a boil  and 
keep  turning. 

These  few  receipts  for  dyeing  mixed  fabrics  will 
show  the  care  required  in  such  operations ; neverthe- 
less, by  a little  practice  they  all  become  simple,  and 
new  methods  and  modifications  are  continually  being 
introduced. 

Finishing. — After  the  completion  of  the  dyeing, 
properly  so  called,  the  pieces  are,  as  a rule,  saturated 
Avith  an  excess  of  uncombined  colouring  matters,  from 
which  they  require  to  be  freed  by  copious  Avashing. 
This  was  formerly  effected  by  suspending  the  goods 
in  a clear  running  stream.  Since  in  manufacturing 
districts  the  rivers  are  now  more  adapted  to  soil 
than  to  cleanse  anything,  this  primitive  method  of 
Avashing  has  given  place  to  mechanical  arrangements. 
The  pieces,  on  leaving  the  dye  beck,  enter  a large 
tank  of  Avater,  where  they  are  well  agitated ; hence 
they  pass  between  two  cylinders,  under  a torrent  of 
water  discharged  upon  them  from  above ; they  next 
descend  into  a narrower  tank,  from  which  water 
falls  from  a wide  pipe  ; they  are  then  passed  between 
a second  pair  of  cylinders,  still  exposed  to  a copious 
shower  of  water. 

The  process  of  drying  is  conducted  in  various 
manners,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  goods. 
Cloth  is  generally  stretched  out  in  “ tenters  ” (ex- 
tenders) in  the  open  air,  or  in  large  sheds  heated 
by  steam-pipes.  Certain  colours  very  susceptible 
to  light,  such  as  safflower  shades  on  any  kind  of 
material,  are  best  dried  in  the  dark,  by  means  of 
a current  of  cold  air  driven  over  them  by  means 
of  a fan.  AVorsted  and  mixed  stuffs,  such  as  coburgs, 
merinos,  delaines,  &c.,  are  uiied  by  passing  over 
rollers  heated  by  steam. 

The  process  of  finishing  has  of  late  attained 
unsatisfactory  proportions.  Goods,  both  Avhite  and 
coloured,  are  made  to  depend  to  a great  extent  for 
their  appearance,  and  even  for  their  body,  not  so 
much  upon  textile  fibres  (Avhether  vegetable  or 
animal),  as  upon  a variety  of  dressings,  finishings, 
and  Aveightings,  for  which  the  wool,  cotton,  or  silk 
serves  mainly  as  a kind  of  framework. 

Gums,  Iceland  moss,  starches,  glue,  sulphates  of 
lime  and  baryta,  Epsom  salts,  and  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium, dexterously  mixed  and  introduced,  hide 
a multitude  of  deficiencies.  These  additions  are 
made  most  largely  to  cotton  goods : woollen  cloths 
are  Aveighted  to  some  extent  Avith  the  chloride  of 
manganese. 

Stuffs,  previous  to  finishing,  are  moistened  with 
an  extremely  fine  shoAver,  produced  by  alloAving 
AA'ater  to  descend  through  a sieve  of  silk.  They  are 
then  passed  over  the  finishing  machine,  a French 
form  of  Avhich  is  shoAvn  in  Fig.  49.  The  machine  fig- 
ured is  in  use  at  the  dye  Avorks  of  M.  Francillon,  at 
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Piiteaiix,  for  muslins,  poplins,  and  the  like.  A is 
a sheet-iron  box  containing  the  dressing ; a,  the 
roller  which  takes  up  the  dressing  and  distributes  it 
over  the  cloth;  B B,  five  cylinders,  heated  by  steam, 
round  which  the  stuff  passes ; c is  a large  tube, 
from  whence  issue  brass  pipes  to  convey  steam  to 
the  rollers,  B ; D is  the  guide  roller  to  E,  the  receiv- 
ing roller  for  the  finished  stuff ; F F is  the  muslin 
on  its  way  through  the  machine. 

Turkey  Red. — The  principal  use  of  madder  is  to 
dye  cotton  cloth  different  shades  of  red.  This  hue 
is  known  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent  by  the 
name  of  Turkey  or  Adrianople  red,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  durable  colours  known.  The  method  of  dyeing 
this  tint — the  characteristic  of  whicli  consists  in  pre- 
viously impregnating  the  goods  with  an  oily  or  fatty 


substance — was  first  discovered  in  India,  where  the 
natives  have  been  wont,  from  time  immemorial,  to 
steep  the  yarns  which  they  intend  to  dye  in  liquids 
containing  fatty  matter — such  as  milk,  for  example. 
The  art  was  first  introduced  into  France  towards  the 
middle  of  the  lastcentmy.  In  1747,  MM.  Ferquet, 
Goudard,  and  dTIaristoy  brought  a party  of  Greek 
dyers  into  that  country,  and  formed  two  establish- 
ments— one  at  Darnetal,  near  Rouen,  and  the  other 
at  Aubenas,  in  Languedoc.  Nine  months  later  a 
person  named  Flachat,  who  had  long  resided  in  the 
Ottoman  empire,  brought  over  workmen,  with  whom 
he  formed  at  St.  Chamont,  near  Lyons,  a third  estab- 
lishment for  the  dyeing  of  Adrianople  rod — so  called 
from  the  high  celebrity  then  enjoyed  by  the  pro- 
ductions of  that  city.  But  these  foreigners  could 
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not  long  keep  their  art  secret;  they  had  soon  | 
numerous  imitators;  and  in  17G5  the  French  govern- 
ment, convinced  of  the  va'ue  and  importance  of  this 
method  of  dyeing,  made  the  processes  known  to  the 
public.  Many  establishments  were  formed  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  country;  but  it  appears  that  the 
only  successful  ones  for  some  years  were  those  at 
Rouen.  From  these  parts  the  Turkey  red  dye 
gradually  made  its  way  into  Alsace,  Switzerland, 
Great  Britain,  and  different,  parts  of  Germany.  At 
first  the  cotton  was  only  dyed  in  the  5^arn;  and  it 
was  not  till  1810  that  the  cloth  itself  was  dyed 
directly  of  this  colour  at  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
IvcECiiLiN,  Mulhausen,  and  that  of  L.  ''Veber. 

It  is  stated  by  the  late  Dr.  Tho.mson  of  Glasgow 
and  other  authorities,  that  the  first  Turkey  red  works 
in  Great  Britain  were  established  in  that  city  about  i 


the  end  of  the  last  century  by  IM.  Parillon.  It 
appears,  however,  from  a paper  on  the  Art  of  Dyeing 
read  before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Manchester  by  jMr.  Thos.  Henry,  in  178G,  and 
quoted  by  Mr.  Baines  in  his  History  of  the  Cotton 
IManufacture,  that  M.  Borelle,  another  Frenchman, 
introduced  the  art  of  dyeing  Turkey  red  at  IMan- 
chester,  probably  some  years  previous  to  its  iiitro- 


' from  Government  for  the  di.sclosure  of  his  plans,  as 
M.  Parillon  afterwards  did  from  the  commis- 
sioners and  trustees  for  manufactures  in  Scotland; 
but  the  method  of  the  latter  obtained  the  most 
decided  success.  It  was  in  the  year  1783  that  ilr. 
David  Dale  and  IMr.  George  Macintosh  engaged 
Parillon,  who  was  a dyer  at  Rouen,  to  settle  in 
Glasgow,  and  he  there  founded  and  carried  on  for 
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many  years  in  partnership  with  him  a Turkey-red 
business.  The  period  having  expired  in  1803  when 
the  process  was  to  be  divulged,  the  commissioners 
and  trustees  above  mentioned  laid  a complete  account 
of  it  before  the  public.  Since  that  period  Turkey 
red  dyeing  has  been  conducted  in  Glasgow,  and  also 
in  Lancashire,  on  a very  extensive  scale. 

The  following  is  the  process  given  by  Dr.  Thom- 
son, and  followed  by  the  most  skilful  Turkey  red 
dyers  in  Glasgow: — 

1.  The  cloth  is  steeped  in  a weak  alkaline  lie  to 
remove  the  weaver’s  dressing.  This  is  technically 
called  the  rot  steep.  From  4 to  5 lbs.  of  caustic 
potassa  are  generally  employed  for  every  100  lbs. 
of  cloth.  The  temperature  of  the  solution  is  from 
100°  to  120°  Fahr.  The  cloth  is  kept  in  the  steep 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  well  washed. 

2.  From  7 to  10  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  soda  are  dis- 
solved in  a sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  keep  the 
cloth — always  supposed  to  be  100  lbs. — wet.  In 
this  solution  the  cloth  is  boiled  for  some  time. 

3.  It  is  upon  the  third  process  that  the  beauty  of 
the  colour  depends  more  than  on  any  other.  With- 
out it  the  dye  cannot  be  produced  on  new  cloth. 
But  when  old  cotton  cloth  has  been  frequently 
washed — a cotton  shirt,  for  example — -is  to  be  dyed, 
this  process  may  be  omitted  altogether. 

A liquor  is  composcl  of  the  following  ingredients : — 

One  gallon  Gallipoli  oil ; 

One  gallon  and  a half  of  soft  sheep’s  dung ; 

Four  gallons  of  a solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  of 
the  specific  gravity  1-06 ; 

One  gallon  of  solution  of  pearl  ashes,  of  the 
specific  gravity  1-04. 

These  are  mixed  up  with  a sufficient  quantity  of 
cold  water  to  make  the  whole  mixure  amount  to  22 
gallons.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  liquor  should 
be  from  1'020  to  1'025. 

This  liquor  has  a milk-white  appearance,  and  is  in 
fact  a kind  of  imperfect  soap.  It  is  put  into  a large 
wooden,  open,  cylindrical  vessel,  called  the  “liquor 
tub”  and  is  kept  constantly  in  motion,  to  prevent 
subsidence,  by  wooden  levers  driven  round  in  it  by 
machinery;  it  is  then  conveyed  by  tin  pipes  to  a 
kind  of  trough,  in  what  is  called  the  “padding 
machine,”  where  the  cloth  is  thoroughly  soaked  in 
it.  The  longer  the  cloth  is  allowed  to  remain  im- 
pregnated with  this  solution,  the  better  does  it  take 
the  dye.  Fourteen  days  is  tlie  least  period  that 
this  impregnation  is  allowed  to  remain. 

The  padding  machine  is  similar  in  principle  to 
that  employed  for  starching,  already  described,  and 
other  forms  of  it  were  described  in  connection  with 
the  “padding  style”  of  calico  printing. 

The  sheep  dung  gives  the  cloth  a green  colour,  and 
is  found  materially  to  assist  the  bleaching  process,  to 
which  it  is  iifterwards  subjected.  It  is  found  to  in- 
crease the  rapidity  of  the  bleaching,  especially  when 
the  cloth  is  exposed  on  the  grass  between  the  dif- 
ferent operations 

4.  In  favourable  weather  the  cloth  impregnated 
with  the  imperfect  soap  of  No.  3 is  spread  upon  the 
grass  to  dry.  But  in  rainy  weather  it  is  dried  in  the 
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stove  or  “hot  flue.”  This  method  of  drying  dyed 
and  printed  goods  is  fully  described  in  connection 
with  Calico  Printing. 

5.  The  cloth  thus  dried  is  a second  time  impreg- 
nated with  the  oleaginous  liquid  of  No.  3.  It  is  then 
dried  again. 

The  impregnation  and  drying  are  repeated  a third 
time. 

6.  The  cloth  is  steeped  in  a weak  solution  of  pearl 
ash,  of  a specific  gravity  from  1-007.5  to  1-01,  heated 
to  the  temperature  of  120°.  From  this  liquor  it  is 
wrung  out,  and  again  dried. 

7.  A mixture  is  made  of  the  following  substances ; — 

One  gallon  Gallipoli  oil. 

Three  gallons  soda  lye,  of  specific  gravity  1-04, 
diluted  with  as  much  water  as  will  make  up  the 
whole  to  22  gallons.  In  this  liquid  the  cloth  is 
soaked  as  it  was  in  that  of  No.  3. 

The  cloth  thus  impregnated  is  in  fine  weather 
dried  on  the  grass,  in  rainy  weather  in  the  stove. 

8.  The  process  No.  7 is  repeated  thrice,  and  after 
each  soaking  the  cloth  is  exposed  for  some  hours  on 
the  grass,  and  finally  dried  in  the  stove. 

9.  The  cloth  is  steeped  in  a mixed  lye  of  pearl  ash 
and  soda,  of  the  specific  gravity  1 01  to  10125, 
heated  to  the  temperature  of  120°.  It  is  allowed  to 
drain  for  some  hours,  and  then  well  washed;  it  is 
then  dried  in  the  stove.  The  object  of  this  process 
is  to  remove  any  superfluous  oil  which  might  adhere 
to  the  cloth.  Should  any  such  oil  be  present,  the 
succeeding  process,  the  “gulling,”  could  not  be 
accomplished. 

10.  For  the  galling,  18  lbs.  of  Aleppo  galls  are  to 
be  boiled  for  four  or  five  hours  in  25  gallons  of  water, 
till  the  bulk  is  reduced  to  about  20  gallons.  This 
liquid,  after  straining,  is  strong  enough  to  impregnate 
100  lbs.  of  cloth  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  nut- 
galls.  Of  late  years  sumach  from  Sicily  has  been 
substituted  for  nutgalls;  33  lbs.  of  the  former  being 
reckoned  equivalent  to  18  lbs.  of  the  latter.  Some- 
times a mixture  of  9 lbs.  of  nutgalls  and  16-^  lbs  of 
sumach  is  employed. 

In  this  liquor,  heated  to  80°  or  100°  Fahr  , the  cloth 
is  fully  soaked.  The  sumach  gives  the  cloth  a yellow 
colour,  which  serves  to  imjirove  the  madder  red,  by 
rendering  it  more  lively. 

11.  The  next  step  is  to  fix  the  alumina  on  the  cloth. 
This  process  is  essential,  because  without  it  the  mad- 
der dye  would  not  remain,  but  would  be  washed  off 
by  water. 

In  this  country  alum  is  used  by  the  manufacturers, 
but  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent  acetate  of  alumina 
is  employed.  'I’o  form  the  alum  liquor  of  the  Tur- 
key-red dyers,  to  a solution  of  alum  of  the  specific 
gravity  1-04,  as  much  pearl  ash,  soda,  or  chalk  is 
added  as  is  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  alumina  con- 
tained in  the  alum.  Through  this  muddy  liquor, 
which  should  h.ave  a temperature  of  from  100°  to 
120°  Fahr,  the  cloth  is  passed,  and  steeped  for  twelve 
hours.  The  alumina  is  imbibed  by  the  cloth,  and 
combines  with  its  fibres. 

12.  The  cloth  thus  united  with  alumina  is  stove- 
dried,  and  then  washed  out  of  the  alum  liquor. 
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13.  These  essential  preliminary  steps  having  been 
taken,  the  cloth  is  ready  to  receive  the  red  dye. 

From  1 to  3 lbs.  of  madder,  reduced  to  the  state 
of  powder,  are  employed  for  every  lb.  of  cloth  ; the 
quantity  depending  upon  the  shade  of  colour  wanted 
The  cloth  is  entered  into  the  boiler  while  the  water 
is  cold.  It  is  made  to  boil  an  hour,  and  the  boiling 
continues  for  two  hours.  During  the  whole  of  this 
time  the  cloth  is  passed  through  the  dyeing  liquor  by 
means  of  the  wince. 

For  every  25  lbs.  of  cloth  dyed  1 gallon  of  bullock’s 
blood  is  addled.  This  is  the  quantity  of  cloth  dyed 
at  once  in  a boiler.  The  addition  of  the  blood  is 
indispensable  for  obtaining  a fine  red  colour.  Many 
unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  leave  it 
out.  It  seems  probable  that  the  colouring  matter  of 
blood  is  fixed  on  the  cloth. 

14.  Madder  brown  by  this  process  is  fixed  on  the 
cloth  as  well  as  madder  purple  or  madder  red.  This 
gives  the  cloth  a brownish-red  and  rather  disagreeable 
colour.  But  the  brown  tinge  not  being  nearly  so 
fixed  as  the  red,  it  is  got  rid  of  altogether  by  the 
next  process  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
“ clearing  ” process.  The  cloth  is  boiled  for  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours  in  a mixture  of  5 lbs.  soda,  8 lbs. 
soap,  and  from  16  to  18  gallons  of  the  residual  liquid 
of  No.  9,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  water.  By 
this  seething  the  brown  colouring  matter  is  mostly 
removed,  and  the  cloth  begins  to  assume  the  fine 
tint  which  characterizes  Turkey-red  dyed  cloth.  It 
is  still  further  improved  by  the  next  process. 

15.  5 or  6 lbs.  of  soap,  and  from  16  to  18  ozs.  of 
dicbloride  of  tin,  “ single  muriate,”  in  crystals,  are 
dissolved  in  water  in  a globular  boiler,  into  which 
the  cloth  is  put.  The  boiler  is  then  covered  with  a 
lid  which  fits  close,  and  the  ebullition  is  conducted 
under  the  pressure  of  two  atmospheres,  or  at  a tem- 
perature of  250'5°  Fahr.  The  boiler  is  furnished 
with  a safety  valve  and  a small  conical  pii^e,  the 
extremity  of  which  has  an  opening  of  about  three- 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  from  which  there 
issues  a constant  stream  of  steam  during  the  opera- 
tion. The  salt  of  tin  is  found  materially  to  improve 
the  colour.  Probably  the  oxide  of  tin  conibines  with 
the  oleaginous  acid  of  the  soap  fixed  in  the  cloth 
This  insoluble  soap  doubtless  unites  with  the  red 
colouring  matter  of  the  madder,  and  alters  the  shade. 

16.  After  all  these  processes  the  cloth  is  spread 
out  on  the  grass,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a few 
days,  which  finishes  the  clearing. 

Such  is  a sketch  of  the  Turkey  red  dyeing,  as 
practised  in  the  principal  works  in  Glasgow  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  shorten  these  tedious 
processes,  but  hitherto  without  success.  The  impreg- 
nation with  oil,  or  rather  soap,  is  essential.  If  one, 
two,  or  three  immersions  be  omitted,  the  red  is 
inferior  in  proportion  to  these  omissions.  Doubtless 
this  soap  combines  with  and  remains  attached  to  the 
cloth.  And  the  same  remark  applies  to  common  soap. 

Cloth  bleached  by  means  of  bleaching  powder  does 
not  produce  a good  red.  Probably  the  fibres  of  the 
cotton  wool  combine  with  lime,  or  rather  with  sul- 
phate of  lime,  which,  by  decomposing  the  oleaginous 


soap,  prevents  it  from  combining  with  the  cloth. 
But  cloth  bleached  by  the  old  process — namely,  boil- 
ing in  lie  or  soap,  and  exposure  to  the  action  of  the 
sun,  answers  perfectly.  The  colours  would  be  as 
good  without  the  galls  as  with  them.  But  there 
would  be  considerable  difficulty  in  sufficiently  im- 
pregnating the  cloth  with  the  alum  liquor  without 
its  being  previously  passed  through  the  gall  decoction, 
especially  if  the  cloth  be  in  the  least  degree  greasy. 

French  Process. — The  following  process  is  given 
on  the  authority  of  Persoz  as  generally  practised 
in  France : — 

1.  Oiling  the  Goods. — Assuming  that  the  goods  to 
be  dyed  are  1000  kilos.  (2200  lbs.)  of  cotton,  and 
that  they  have  been  previously  well  washed  and 
scoured  in  a soap  bath,  a liquor  composed  of  the 
following  ingredients  is  employed: — 1287  to  1430 
lbs.  of  fat  oil,  3300  lbs.  or  330  gallons  of  water,  hold- 
ing in  solution  20  to  22  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  potash. 

The  oil,  the  water,  and  the  carbonate  of  potash, 
in  these  proportions,  are  divided  into  three  equal 
parts,  with  which  3 parts  of  white  liquor  are  formed 
successively  as  required,  incorporating  with  the  oil 
in  small  portions  at  a time  the  quantity  of  alkaline 
solution  necessary  to  produce  an  emulsion.  One 
third  of  the  goods  to  be  oiled  is  padded  in  the  first 
portion  of  this  white  liquor,  and  after  this  operation 
the  pieces  are  laid  together  in  a heap  in  a fresh  and 
cool  place,  where  they  ai-e  left  for  ten  to  twelve 
hours ; they  are  then  put  to  dry  in  an  atmosphere 
heated  to  140°  Fahr. 

While  the  drying  of  the  first  portion  of  goods  is 
in  progress  operations  are  commenced  on  the  second, 
which  are  passed  into  the  second  portion  of  white 
liquor ; and  when  these  are  soaked,  macerated,  and 
put  to  dry,  the  same  operations  are  performed  with 
the  third  portion  of  goods  in  the  remaining  portion 
of  white  liquor.  By  this  means  the  process  is  carried 
on  without  intermission  ; for  while  the  pieces  last 
padded  are  lying  at  rest,  others  are  in  the  drying 
room,  and  others  are  being  steeped  in  the  liquor. 

After  each  padding  in  the  white  bath,  followed 
by  the  lying  of  the  goods  in  a heap  and  the  subse- 
quent drying  process,  the  different  portions  of  goods 
are  returned  to  their  respective  white  liquors,  in 
which  they  are  again  worked.  When  the  bath  be- 
gins to  fail,  either  a little  tepid  water  is  added  or  a 
certain  quantity  of  “old  white  liquor”  pi’oceeding 
from  the  washings;  and  this  operation  is  repeated 
several  times,  according  to  the  quantity  of  oil  which 
it  is  desired  to  fix  on  tlie  stuff. 

The  number  of  paddings  in  the  white  bath,  which 
are  always  performed  in  the  same  manner  — that  is 
to  say,  followed  by  a period  of  rest  and  then  desicca- 
tion in  a heated  atmosphere — is  generally  seven  or 
eight.  Ihe  next  process  is  what  is  termed  tlie 
“ degraissage,”  or  the  removal  of  the  superfluous  oil, 
which  is  performed  by  macerating  the  goods  twice, 
successively,  for  twenty-four  hours  each  time,  in  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  at  1‘2°  Tw.  The 
liquid  which  is  wrung  or  pressed  out  of  them  con- 
stitutes the  “ old  white  liquor,”  which  is  employed 
again  in  the  oihng  operations.  The  goods  being 
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carefully  rinsed,  are  now  ready  to  receive  the 
galling. 

Galling  or  Mordanting. — This  operation  is  per- 
formed on  two  occasions ; first,  before  the  first 
maddering,  and  again  before  the  last  maddering. 
22  lbs.  of  bruised  gall-nuts  are  subjected  to  several 
boilings  till  well  drawn  ; and  sufficient  water  is 
added  to  the  product  to  form  in  the  whole  about 
60  gallons,  in  which  35  lbs.  of  alum  are  dissolved  with 
the  assistance  of  heat.  This  liquor  is  introduced 
hot  into  the  padding  maehine,  and  kept  at  the  tem- 
perature of  about  160°  Fahr.  during  the  whole  time 
that  the  goods  are  worked  in  the  bath.  This  quan- 
tity of  gallo-aluminous  liquid  is  about  sufficient  to 
mordant  one  half  of  the  goods  under  treatment; 
that  is  to  say,  500  kilos.,  or  1100  lbs.  of  cotton. 
On  taking  the  goods  from  the  padding  machine, 
they  are  suspended  for  two  days  in  a drying-room 
heated  to  about  112°  Fahr.,  and  then  passed  into  a 
hot  concentrated  bath  of  chalk.  As  there  is  a large 
proportion  of  undecomposed  alum  on  the  cloth,  and 
the  base  of  which  onlv  becomes  adherent  by  the 
intervention  of  saturating  substances,  if  the  goods 
were  unequally  immersed  in  this  bath,  there  would 
necessarily  follow  infiltrations  and  flowings,  pro- 
ducing belts  or  lines  which  would  entirely  destroy 
the  beauty  of  a fine  red  ground.  Care  must,  there- 
fore, be  taken  to  avoid  this.  The  mordant  being 
thoroughly  fixed,  the  goods  are  washed,  and  present 
a fawn-coloured  appearance. 

The  Dyeing. — The  dyeing  is  performed  on  ten 
pieces  at  a time,  with  proportions  of  madder  which 
vary  according  to  the  breadth  and  length  of  the 
pieces,  from  13,  15,  17,  to  20  lbs.  a piece.  As  in 
the  preceding  process,  the  madder  is  divided  into 
two  equal  portions.  That  which  is  to  serve  for  the 
first  maddering  is  mixed  with  the  quantity  of  water 
required — 330  to  400  gallons — and  the  ten  pieces  are 
introduced  into  this  bath,  brought  to  a tepid  state, 
and  are  kept  in  it  three  hours,  progressively  raising 
the  temperature  during  two  hours  and  three-quar- 
ters, till  the  bath  arrives  at  a state  of  ebullition, 
which  is  not  to  be  continued  more  than  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  On  coming  out  of  this  bath  the  fabric  is 
washed,  then  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  cleans- 
ing machines,  rinsed,  and  dried. 

Second  Galling  or  Aluming. — After  this  first  mad- 
dering, steep  again  in  the  gallo-aluminous  pre- 
paration ; dry,  and  pass  into  the  chalk  bath,  as  after 
the  first  galling. 

Second  Dyeing. — This  dyeing  is  performed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  first,  but  without  the  addition 
of  chalk,  enough  of  which  remains  in  the  goods. 

FirM  Clearing. — This  first  clearing,  as  well  as  those 
that  follow,  is  performed  in  the  close  boiler,  filled 
two-thirds  with  water,  oontaining  in  solution — 

13  lbs.  of  soap, 

3ji  lbs.  carbonate  of  potash. 

Ibe  boiling  must  be  continued  for  eight  hours. ' 

Second  Clearing. — This  is  done  with — 

14}  lbs.  of  soap, 

14  ozs.  dichloride  of  tin — “ single  muriate.” 

VOI..  T. 


Third  Clearing. — Same  as  the  foregoing. 

After  this  third  clearing,  which  is  only  required 
for  very  bright  reds,  the  goods  are  exposed  for  some 
time  to  the  air ; and  after  this  exposure  are  worked 
through  a bran  bath,  which  exalts  the  brightness  of 
the  eolour.  The  red  is  then  finished. 

The  process  which  has  just  been  described  is 
slightly  modified  by  some  French  dyers:  thus,  as  a 
long  experience  has  proved  that  the  oil  is  better 
fixed  in  the  stuff  when  the  drying  is  not  performed 
too  rapidly,  there  are  some  who,  when  the  season 
does  not  admit  of  exposing  the  goods  to  the  air, 
heap  the  pieces  together,  after  the  oiling,  in  a drying- 
room  heated  to  95°  Fahr.,  taking  the  precaution  to 
turn  them  over  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  their 
becoming  heated  to  an  injurious  extent.  Some 
French  dyers  also  have  introduced  the  use  of  ox- 
blood,  employing  it  in  the  proportion  of  40  lbs.  to 
100  lbs.  of  madder. 

Fries’  Process. — Persoz  gives  the  subjoined 
process  as  one  which  had  long  been  employed  with 
success  by  this  eminent  dyer : — 

The  cottons  to  be  dyed  were  lixiviated  in  lime, 
passed  into  acid  at  1-2°  Tw.,  w'ashed  in  the  dash- 
wheel,  submitted  to  the  action  of  a lye  of  carbonate 
of  soda  containing  53  lbs.  of  the  soda  salt  to  880 
lbs.  of  the  cotton,  and  lastly,  again  washed  and 
dried. 

For  the  treatment  of  100  pieces  of  calico  of 
40  yards  in  length,  or  about  4000  yards,  two  large 
wooden  vessels.  A,  B,  were  used,  each  of  110  gallons 
capacity.  90  gallons  of  water,  holding  in  solution  36 
lbs.  of  earbonate  of  potash,  were  introduced  into  the 
vessel  A,  and  into  the  vessel  B 190  lbs.  of  fat  od, 
slightly  heated  if  in  winter,  and  to  which  the  alkaline 
liquor  of  the  vessel.  A,  was  added  by  small  portions 
at  a time,  and  carefully  stirring  till  the  oil  formed  a 
perfect  emulsion.  The  pieces  were  then  padded  in 
this  emulsion,  and  if  the  operation  was  conducted 
with  care,  the  quantity  of  white  liquor  formed  was 
sufficient  for  the  one  hundred  pieces.  These  were 
then  put  into  a heap  till  next  day,  or  exposed  on  the 
grass  in  fine  weather;  otherwise  they  were  dried  in 
a moderate  heat,  not  exceeding  105°  Fahr.  On 
coining  from  the  drying -room  they  w'ere  padded 
again  m a second  white  bath,  exposed  on  the  grass 
in  favourable  weather,  or  if  the  weather  was  un- 
favourable put  again  into  the  drying -room,  heated 
this  time  to  113°  or  115°  Fahr. 

These  two  white  baths  having  been  given,  wdiat 
remained  of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel,  B,  was  poured 
into  the  vessel.  A,  which  was  filled  up  with  water 
proceeding  from  the  operation  for  removing  the 
superfluous  oil,  or,  in  default  of  that,  with  W'ater 
holding  in  solution  carbonate  of  potash  marking 
1'2°  Tw. ; in  this  species  of  white  liquor  the  goods 
were  worked  five  or  six  times  successively,  taking 
care  to  expose  them  on  the  field  after  each  ojicra- 
tion  ; they  w'ere  then  put  into  the  drying-room, 
gradually  raising  the  heat,  but  not  to  exceed  120° 
Fahr. ; after  the  last  immersion  they  were  kept  in 
the  drying-room  for  eighteen  to  twenty  hours,  at  a 
temperature  of  100°  to  120°  Fahr. 
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The  Degi'aissafje. — This  operation  for  removing  the 
superfluous  oil  was  performed  as  follows : — On  with- 
drawing the  goods  from  the  stove  they  were  put 
into  a vessel  and  sprinkled  with  enough  of  tepid 
water  at  90°  Fahr.  to  wet  them  thoroughly;  a work- 
man with  wooden  shoes  then  tramped  them  well, 
turning  them  over  three  or  four  times  to  multiply 
the  points  of  contact,  and  lastly  wrung  them,  care- 
fully collecting  the  lactescent  water  so  expressed. 
This  is  termed  “ the  water  of  degraissage.”  After 
this  operation  the  goods  were  submitted  to  the 
action  of  cleansing  machines,  in  which  they  were 
rinsed  till  the  water  came  out  perfectly  clear.  They 
were  then  dried  to  receive  the  galling  or  mordanting 
in  the  next  process. 

First  Galling. — bh  lbs.  of  nut-galls  were  boiled  four 
hours  in  44  gallons  of  water,  and  the  decoction  left 
to  settle.  The  clear  portion  was  then  taken,  and 
enough  of  water  added  to  it  to  form  110  gallons, 
dissolving  in  this  decoction — 

110  lbs.  of  purified  alum,  and 
8 lbs.  of  acetate  of  lead. 

The  goods  were  put  into  the  padding  machine  in 
this  gallo-aluminous  decoction,  used  hot,  but  taking 
the  precaution  not  to  give  too  much  pressure.  When 
thus  padded  with  mordant,  they  were  exposed  in  a 
drying  chamber  to  a moderate  temperature,  where 
they  were  left  at  least  three  days,  and  afterwards 
passed  into  a chalk  bath  at  90°  Fahr.  This  last 
operation  was  performed  in  a tub  on  four  pieces  at 
a time,  to  which  four  double  turns  were  given,  em- 
ploying for  the  fii’st  four  pieces  4J  lbs.  of  chalk,  and 
only  lbs.  for  eacli  of  the  other  four.  Neverthe- 
less, to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  too  much  chalk 
in  the  bath,  it  ought  to  be  renewed  after  passing 
twenty-four  pieces  through  it.  On  coming  out  of 
the  bath  the  goods  are  washed  in  the  dash  wheel. 

First  Maddering. — For  eight  pieces  of  40  yards  in 
length  the  bath  contained — 

70  lbs.  of  Palus  madder, 
lbs.  of  Sicilian  sumach. 

The  temperature  of  the  madder  bath  was  regulated 
so  as  to  reach  212°  Fahr.  in  two  hours  and  a half, 
and  was  kept  at  this  temperature  one  hour,  which 
gave  for  the  duration  of  the  dyeing  three  hours  and 
a half.  After  the  maddering,  the  goods  were  rinsed, 
carefully  scoured,  and  dried  in  the  air  or  on  the 
grass. 

Second  Gallimi  or  Aluming. — In  this  operation  the 
process  of  the  first  galling  was  exactly  repeated ; the 
mordant  was  the  same , the  only  precaution  to  be 
taken  was  not  to  work  the  goods  at  too  high  a 
temperature : it  should  be  such  that  the  hand  may 
be  held  in  the  solution  without  inconvenience.  The 
goods  were  then  left  at  rest  three  days ; then  passed 
into  chalk,  and  rinsed  wdthout  scouring. 

Second  Maddering. — This  was  given  like  the  first, 
and  followed  by  a rinsing  in  running  water. 

First  Clearing  or  Brightening. — In  a covered  boiler, 
containing  330  gallons  of  water,  the  following  in- 
gredients were  dissolved : — 


174  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
lbs.  of  white  soap. 

Ten  pieces,  oiled  and  maddered,  were  put  into  this 
liquid,  kept  at  boil  five  hours,  and  on  being  taken 
out,  rinsed  in  running  water. 

Second  Brightening. — Still  using  the  same  covered 
boiler,  the  same  number  of  pieces  were  put  into  a 
similar  quantity  of  water  with  these  ingredients — 

174  lbs.  of  soap. 

3|  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  potash, 

1 lb.  of  dichloride  of  tin  (single  muri.ate). 

This  liquid  was  brought  to  ebullition,  and  kept  in 
that  state  five  or  six  hours. 

Third  Brightening. — In  the  same  quantity  of  water 
were  put  only — 

9 lbs.  of  soap, 

14  ozs.  of  carbonate  of  potash, 

14  ozs.  of  dichloride  of  tin  (single  muriate). 

After  five  hours  ebullition,  the  goods  were  taken  out 
of  the  covered  boiler,  scoured  with  the  washing 
machines,  and  exposed  on  the  grass  eight  or  ten  days, 
turning  them  over  three  or  four  times  daily. 

When  the  cloth  which  had  passed  through  these 
different  operations  was  intended  to  be  sent  into  the 
market  with  a plain  ground,  it  was  passed  into  a 
water  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
then  rinsed. 

When  the  goods  to  be  brightened  were  sparingly 
oiled,  they  received  only  two  brightenings — the  first 
with  9 lbs.  of  soap  and  5^  lbs.  of  carbonate  of 
potash ; the  second,  with  10  lbs.  of  soap,  and  14  ozs. 
of  single  muriate  (dichloride  of  tin). 

Such  was  the  course  followed  and  the  proportions 
of  ingredients  used  for  a first  portion  of  the  goods ; 
for  the  remaining  portions  the  quantity  of  oil  was 
diminished,  and  also  that  of  the  carbonate  of  potash, 
in  consequence  of  using  the  waters  of  “degraissage” 
from  the  preceding  operations.  The  quantities  em- 
ployed were  therefore — 


For  the  second  portion, 3.5J  lbs.  of  oil, 

For  the  third  portion, 33  “ “ 

For  the  fourth  portion, 28J  “ “ 


added  to  the  water  of  the  vessel  A,  IJ  oz.  carbonate 
of  potash  for  each  pound  of  oil  introduced  into  the 
vessel  B. 

The  two  preceding  processes  for  dyeing  Turkey 
red  differ  only  in  the  degree  of  temperature  at  which 
the  goods  are  dried,  in  the  quantity  of  acetate  of 
lead  added  to  the  alum  to  give  it  a greater  tendency 
to  fix  itself  on  the  stuff,  and  lastly,  in  the  addition  of 
sumach  to  the  madder  bath.  These  differences, 
however  trifling  they  may  appear,  often  lead  in 
practice  to  results,  the  importance  of  which  entitles 
them  to  consideration. 

Swiss  Turkey  Red  Process. — Switzerland  has  long 
enjoyed  celebrity  for  its  Turkey  reds.  Their  success, 
says  Persoz,  may  be  attributed  to  the  great  reduc- 
tion which  has  been  effected  by  the  dyers  of  that 
country  in  the  quantity  of  oil  and  weiglit  of  madder 
employed.  The  quantity  of  oil  formerly  used  was  at 
least  equal  to  half  the  weight  of  the  cotton,  whereas 
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it  is  now  reduced  to  a fourth ; and  the  madder  used, 
from  being  double  the  weight  of  the  cotton,  is  now 
reduced  by  many  dyers  to  the  same  weight — that  is 
to  say,  100  lbs.  of  madder,  instead  of  200  lbs.  as 
formerly,  are  now  taken  for  dyeing  100  lbs.  of  cotton ; 
and  yet  the  results  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

There  is  not  anything  essentially  new  in  the  pro- 
cess followed  in  Switzerland  ; its  excellence  consists 
only  in  the  application  of  several  seattered  data,  the 
uniting  of  which  in  the  same  process  conduces  to 
results  of  the  most  satisfactory  character.  It  is 
to  the  same  circumstance  that  Elberfeld  owes  the 
superiority  of  its  products  in  this  department  of 
dyeing. 

Oiling. — In  the  process  commonly  followed  in  Swit- 
zerland, the  white  baths  are  given  at  a temperature 
of  80°  to  8.5°  Fahr.,  adding  to  the  ingredients,  already 
stated  as  usual  in  the  French  process,  cow  dung  in 
a stiite  of  fermentation. 

For  a portion  consisting  of  200  kilos.,  or  440  lbs., 
of  cotton,  the  foOowing  ingredients  are  employed : — 

29J  lbs.  of  fat  oil, 

,‘)5  gallons  of  carbonate  of  potash,  in  solution, 
at  39 '2°  Tw., 

13J  gallons  of  cow  dung,  fermented,  and  brought 
into  a pulpy  state  with  a little  cow  urine. 

The  cow  dung  is  mixed  with  50^  gallons  of  water 
heated  to  98°  or  100°  Fahr.,  the  oil  is  added,  and  the 
whole  is  formed  into  an  emulsion  by  introducing,  in 
successive  portions,  4|  gallons  of  carbonate  of  potash 
in  solution,  at  39‘2°  Tw.  The  temperature  of  the 
liquid  being  then  brought  to  the  desired  point,  the 
goods  are  padded  in  the  usual  manner.  They  are 
then  introduced  into  a wooden  trough,  in  which  they 
are  left  to  themselves  for  twelve  or  eighteen  hours 
to  set  up  a fennentation,  which  is  often  carried  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  not  a rare  occurrence  to  see 
myriads  of  small  worms  developed  in  that  short 
period.  They  are  then  dried  in  the  open  air,  and 
exposed  during  eight  or  ten  hours  in  a stove  heated 
to  145°  Fahr. 

After  this  first  bath,  they  receive  a second,  a third, 
and  a fourth,  always  fresh  prepared,  adding  to  the 
residue  of  each  of  them  the  proportions  indicated 
above,  so  that,  after  these  four  oilmgs,  the  440  lbs. 
of  cotton  have  consumed — 

117J  lbs.  of  oil, 

220  gallons  of  carbonate  solution, 

51J  gallons  of  cow  dung ; 

and  after  each  bath  the  goods  are  exposed,  first  to 
the  air,  and  then  in  the  stove  heated  to  14.5°  Fahr. 

These  four  oilings  are  followed  by  other  four,  per- 
formed in  the  same  manner,  but  in  tepid  water, 
holding  in  suspension  the  residues  of  the  four  original 
white  baths,  and  the  “old  liquors”  from  the  “de- 
graissage.”  After  each  of  these  immersions  they 
are  dried  in  the  open  air  and  stoved,  as  after  each 
passage  through  the  white  bath,  but  at  lower  tem- 
peratures— namely,  at  140°  Fahr.  after  the  fifth  and 
sixth  baths,  and  about  132°  after  the  seventh  and 
eighth,  with  which  this  operation  is  concluded. 

The  next  process  is  the  “ degraissage  ” or  “ unoil- 
ing," by  the  method  indicated  in  the  last  process. 

The  “old  liquor”  is  collected  during  this  operation, 
and  the  goods  are  then  cleaned  by  the  dash-wheel, 
from  which  they  are  taken  out  to  be  wrung,  and 
then  dried  in  the  stove  at  the  temperature  of 
120°  Fahr. 

Galliiig. — The  galling  is  also  performed  in  two 
operations ; for  the  first,  in  which  no  alum  is  used, 
the  following  ingredients  arc  boiled  for  one  hour  in 
44  gallons  of  water ; — 

16J  lbs.  gall-nuts, 

H lbs.  Sicilian  sumach. 

To  allow  this  decoction  to  clear,  it  is  left  to  itself  for 
twenty-four  hours  after  passing  it  through  the  sieve ; 
then  decanted  and  heated  to  110°  Fahr.  The  goods 
are  then  padded  with  this  liquor,  dried  in  the  open 
air,  and  afterwards  stoved  at  the  temperature  of 
120°  Fahr. 

The  second  galling  is  performed  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  first,  except  that  the  sumach  is 
kept  back  and  alum  added. 

In  485  gallons  of  water  heated  to  115°  dissolve — 

47  lbs.  of  purified  alum,  saturated  with 

77  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  potash,  in  solution,  at  39-2°  Tw. 

After  passing  the  goods  through  this  bath,  they 
are  wrung  or  pressed  out,  and  left  in  a heap  dur- 
ing six  hours ; they  are  then  put  into  the  stove 
— heated  to  80°  Fahr. — to  be  dried,  without  a cur- 
rent of  air;  they  are  next  “ventilated”  for  three 
days,  and  afterwards  passed  through  the  stove  heated 
to  120°  Fahr.  Then,  as  the  alum  is  only  partly  satu- 
rated, they  are  passed  through  a chalk  steep  raised 
to  the  temperature  of  120°,  using  5i  lbs.  of  chalk  for 
40  lbs.  of  cloth.  'When  rinsed  and  dried  after  com- 
ing out  of  this  bath,  the  goods  are  ready  for  dyeing. 

The  Dyeing. — This  is  performed  in  one  operation, 
taking  for  44  lbs.  of  the  fabric  from 

44  to  66  lbs.  Palus  madder, 

6 lbs.  sumach, 

3-74  gallons  ox  blood. 

The  temperature  of  the  bath  is  progressively  raised 
during  two  hours  and  a half,  and  the  boiling  is  kept 
up  half  an  hour;  the  pieces  are  then  rinsed,  and 
submitted  to  two  brightenings,  which  they  receive 
in  the  covered  boiler,  where  they  are  boiled  six 
hours,  namely: — 

For  the  first  operation,  with  11  lbs.  of  soap,  66 
lbs.  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  44  lbs.  of  dichloride 
of  tin  (stannous  chloride). 

For  the  second  brightening,  with  11  lbs.  of  soap, 
44  lbs.  of  dichloride  of  tin,  and  286  of  nitric  acid. 

After  these  brightenings,  the  goods  are  exjrosed 
on  the  grass  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  passed 
into  a boiling  bran  bath. 

This  process  is  essentially  distinguished  from  the 
preceding  ones,  in.asmuch  as  all  the  operations  tend 
to  provoke  a fermentation  among  the  different  sub- 
stances which  are  found  in  presence  of  each  other, 
and  to  determine  the  metamorjrhosis  of  the  fatty 
body.  "While  recognising  the  necessity  of  reaching  a 
certain  degree  of  heat,  it  evinces,  at  the  same  time, 
a full  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  giving  due 
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scope  to  the  action  of  the  air.  This  action  is  exerted 
so  innch  the  better  on  the  cotton  in  proportion  as 
the  latter  contains  a certain  quantity  of  water,  whilst 
a too  rapid  drying  withdraws  it  from  the  influence 
of  the  agent  which  is  called  to  perform  the  principal 
part  in  the  reaction.  It  is  doubtless  for  this  reason 
that  the  dryings  in  the  stove  - chamber  are  always 
preceded  by  exposures  in  the  open  air. 

Turkey  Red,  Nitric  Acid  Process.  — In  the 
process  which  has  just  been  detailed  a small  portion 
of  nitric  acid  is  used  in  the  briglitening ; but  in  that 
which  follows  it  enters  in  considerable  quantity  into 
the  oibng.  The  process  has  been  used  with  good 
results  by  Gastard,  to  whom  dyers  are  indebted  for 
the  direct  application  of  the  colouring  matter  of  mad- 
der. The  following  are  the  details  of  this  method, 
as  communicated  by  that  gentleman  to  Persoz  : — 

Preparation  of  the  Goods. — After  leaving  the  goods 
for  a period  of  twenty-four  hours  in  water  heated  to 
70°  or  80°  Fahr.,  they  are  worked  through  it,  and 
then  boiled  four  hours  in  water  containing  CG  to  70 
gallons  of  old  white  liquor ; they  are  left  in  the  same 
boiler  till  next  day.  when  they  are  again  well  sodden, 
rinsed  twice,  and  dried. 

For  sixty  pieces  of  cotton  weighing  233  to  240  lbs., 
the  white  bath  is  composed  as  follows : — 

7-7  lbs.  of  fat  oil. 

2-C  gals,  of  sheep  or  cow  dung. 

Oiling. — With  the  substances  above  mentioned, 
incorporate  a solution  of  carbonate  of  potasli  at  5'4° 
Tw.,  till  a perfect  emulsion  is  produced,  sufficient  to 
impregnate  the  whole  of  the  fabric.  Pad  the  pieces 
in  this  emulsion,  expose  them  to  the  air  in  the  sun, 
if  the  weather  permit ; if  not,  hang  them  up  to  dry. 
When  the  desiccation  is  nearly  finished,  introduce  for 
four  or  five  hours  into  the  drying  stove,  heated  to 
150°  or  1C0°  Fahr. ; on  coming  out  of  the  stove 
they  are  twice  worked  through  water,  acidulated 
with  nitric  acid  at  1'2°  Tw.,  and  then  dried  in  the 
air,  but  not  now  in  the  hot  stove,  where  they  would 
infallibly  be  burned.  They  afterwards  receive — 

1.  A second  white  bath  like  the  fir.st,  followed  by 
exposure  to  the  air  and  in  the  hot  stove  ; 

2.  A second  passage  through  nitric  acid  at  12° 
Tw.,  followed  by  drying  in  the  open  air; 

3.  A third  white  bath  similar  to  the  first,  and 
followed  in  like  manner  by  an  exposure  to  the  air 
and  in  the  hot  stove ; 

4.  A third  passage  through  nitric  acid  at  1-8°  Tw., 
followed  by  drying  in  the  open  air ; 

5.  A fourth  white  bath  similar  to  the  first,  followed 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  stoving  at  the  temperature 
of  150°  to  ] G0°  Fahr. ; 

G.  A fourth  and  last  treatment  with  acid,  to  which 
succeeds  a drying  in  the  open  air. 

For  the  last  two  oilings  the  dung  may  be  omitted. 

Degraissage. — After  all  these  operations,  the  goods 
are  passed  into  a solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  at 
6°  Tw. ; they  are  then  wrung  out,  collecting  the  old 
white  bath,  dried  in  the  air,  left  to  steej)  in  water 
for  two  hours,  and,  lastly,  rinsed  and  dried  twice  over. 

Galling. — The  galling  is  also  given  in  two  oper- 


ations : the  first,  in  a perfectly  clear  decoction  of  36 
lbs.  of  Sicily  sumach  ; the  second,  in  a decoction  of 
nut-galls.  • 

In  both  operations  the  liquor  is  used  hot,  and  the 
two  are  followed  by  drying. 

Firiit  Aluming. — In  the  quantity  of  water  required 
to  impregnate  these  240  lbs.  of  cotton,  dissolve— 

2G’8  lbs.  of  alum,  and  add 
1‘65  lbs.  of  acetate  of  lead, 

4'4:  gals,  of  solution  of  carbonate  potash  at  5'P  Tw.  ; 

pad  the  goods  in  the  liquor,  which  should  be  used 
cold,  and  after  it  has  cleared  by  settling,  it  ought  to 
indicate  5'4°  Tw.  The  goods  are  then  laid  in  a heap, 
and  left  in  that  state  twelve  to  fifteen  hours,  after 
which  they  are  dried,  and  then  put  to  steep  in  water 
four  hours ; finally,  they  are  rinsed  twice  in  running 
water. 

First  Maddering. — ^To  madder  the  sixth  part  of  the 
quantity  of  goods  indicated,  or  about  ten  pieces,  use — 

37  lbs.  of  madder, 

2-2  to  2'6  gals,  of  ox  blood, 

4-4  to  6-7  lbs.  of  sumach. 

The  dyeing  is  effected  in  three  hours,  gradually 
raising  the  liquid  to  the  boiling  point.  On  coming 
out  of  this  bath  the  goods  are  washed,  scoured,  and 
dried. 

Second  Aluming. — This  aluming  is  performed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  first,  except  that,  when  the 
goods  are  dried,  they  are  passed  at  the  temperature 
of  120°  Fahr.  into  a bath  of  cow  dung  impregnated 
with  chalk,  and  then  rinsed. 

Scconil  Maddeiing. — Same  as  the  first. 

First  Brightening.- — For  thirty  pieces,  or  116  to  120 
lbs.  of  the  stuff  under  operation,  pour  into  a boiler 
of  suitable  capacity,  half  filled  with  water,  11  to  13 
lbs.  of  carbonate  of  potash,  66  to  70  gallons  of  old 
white  liquor ; boil  four  or  five  hours,  and  leave 
the  goods  in  the  boiler  till  next  day;  then  take  them 
out  to  be  rinsed  and  beaten ; and,  lastly,  spread 
them  on  the  grass,  where  they  are  left  exposed  four 
or  five  days  according  as  the  colour  develops. 

Second  Brightening. — Pour  into  the  clearing  boiler, 
along  with  the  quantity  of  water  required,  a decoction 
of  2'2  lbs.  of  bran  ; when  the  liquid  is  in  full  ebulli- 
tion add  to  it  a solution  of  16'5  lbs.  Marseilles 
white  soap,  and  then,  by  small  portions  at  a time  and 
stirring  well,  a solution  of  1 lb.  of  dichloride  of  tin 
in  1 gallon  of  water,  acidulated  with  half  a lb.  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  1^  to  2 ozs.  of  nitric  acid, 
according  as  it  is  desired  to  give  to  the  fabric  a more 
or  less  scarlet  tint.  The  goods,  previously  wetted, 
are  then  introduced  into  the  boiler,  in  which  they 
are  boiled  for  an  hour,  and  left  in  it  till  next  day. 

Persoz  remarks,  that  if  clnalk  does  not  appear  jjro- 
minently  among  the  agents  employed  in  this  process, 
this  may  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
waters  employed  by  M Gastard  were  essentially 
calcareous.  He  calls  attention,  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  fact  that  tlie  consumption  of  oil  is  greatly 
reduced  by  this  method,  since  30  lbs.  of  that  sub- 
stance suffice  for  the  oiling  of  240  lbs.  of  cotton  ; 
and  what  is  remarkable,  he  affirms  that,  notwith- 
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standing  the  small  quantity  of  fatty  matter  employed, 
he  found  the  results  fit  to  be  compared  with  the 
finest  samples  produced  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

Violets  on  the  Turkey  Red  System. — By  mor- 
danting the  oiled  goods  with  an  iron,  instead  of  an 
aluminous  mordant,  violets  of  great  beauty  and 
peculiar  lustre  are  obtained.  For  this  colour  it  seems 
to  be  essential  to  employ  sheep  dung,  and  to  pad  the 
cloth  with  an  iron  mordant  at  its  maximum  of  oxi- 
dation ; the  nitro-sulphate  is  used  for  this  purpose. 
Persoz  affirms,  as  the  result  of  his  own  experience, 
that  very  fine  violets  may  be  obtained  by  mordanting 
the  oiled  goods  in  -a  solution  of  ferric  sulphate, 
obtained  from  the  calcination  of  ferrous  sulphate, 
and  marking  4°  Tw,,  mixed  with  7 to  8 per  cent,  of 
chloride  of  ammonium.  On  coming  out  of  this  bath, 
the  goods  are  dried,  then  passed  into  another  bath 
of  arseniate  of  lime  and  potash,  as  in  fixing  ordinary 
mordants. 

The  Turkey-red  proce.ss  is  far  too  important  to 
be  passed  over  without  some  attempt  to  explain  the 
action  of  the  different  ingredients  employed,  which 
result  in  producing  the  most  beautiful  and  perma- 
nent of  dyes. 

First,  with  reference  to  the  “ oiling,”  Persoz 
remarks  that  to  oil  the  goods  for  this  purpose,  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  cover  them  with  some  fatty  body, 
since  experience  proves  that  a spot  of  oil  or  grease, 
which  is  not  modified  in  some  manner,  acts  as  a 
resist  or  reserve  on  the  part  of  the  stuff  which  it 
covers,  and  prevents  the  mordants  of  iron  or  alumina 
from  adhering  to  it.  Tlie  nature  of  tliis  body  must 
therefore  be  modified  by  the  aid  of  alkalies  or  alkaline 
compounds,  under  the  threefold  influence  of  water, 
heat,  and  air.  Nevertheless,  there  is  not  in  this  case 
a simple  saponification,  as  some  have  maintained ; I 
for  if  so,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  use  soaps  having  | 
for  their  base  olive  or  common  oil,  to  impregnate  | 
the  fabric  with  these,  and  then  to  set  the  fatty  acids  ! 
at  liberty,  in  order  to  bring  the  goods  to  a state  ! 
capable  of  being  dyed  a rose  colour  in  a madder  bath.  | 
But  this  is  not  tlie  case,  for  the  oiling  operation  never 
succeeds  better  than  when  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  | 
of  potash  or  soda  is  used,  the  saponifying  action  of  ' 
which  substances  at  the  common  temperature  is  not  to  i 
be  compared  with  that  of  caustic  alkalies.  The  cause  i 
miust  therefore  be  sought  in  another  direction.  The 
oil  and  the  bicarbonates  are  doubless  the  principal 
substances  of  this  operation  ; but  the  former  must  | 
not  be  a drying  oil — it  must  be  of  that  kind  winch  is  ' 
termed  in  commerce  “ fat  oil,”  and  use  must  be  made  j 
of  certain  matters,  such  as  sheep  or  cow  dung,  xvhich  ; 
it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  dispense  with.  . 
Gallipoli  oil  is  generally  used  in  this  country ; that  ■ 
employed  on  the  Continent  is  of  the  same  nature,  | 
and  is  termed  in  France  “ huile  tournante  ” from  its  j 
tendency  to  become  rancid,  and  from  the  circum- 
stance tliat,  when  mixed  with  a solution  of  carbonate 
of  potash  or  soda,  it  immediately  produces  a milky  ^ 
emulsion,  coloured  slightly  yellow.  These  oils  are  | 
obtained  from  olives  which,  before  being  pressed,  j 
are  submitted  to  the  action  of  hot  water,  and  are  con-  | 
sequently  strongly  charged  with  extractive  matters.  | 


After  being  padded  with  the  white  liquor,  con- 
sisting of  a mixture  of  the  fat  oil,  bicarbonate  of  soda 
or  potash,  and  excrementitious  matter,  the  goods  are 
dried,  as  has  been  stated,  either  by  exposure  to  the 
si.n  or  in  the  hot  stove.  During  this  drying  process 
the  fatty  body  experiences  a modification  which 
renders  it  insoluble  in  weak  alkalies,  and  acquires  in 
a very  high  degree  the  property  of  strongly  auhering 
to  the  fabric ; but  as  this  modification  begins  at  the 
surface  of  the  goods,  and  the  external  portion  of 
each  coating  of  the  white  liquor  is  easily  detaclied, 
not  having  entered  into  combination  with  the  stuff, 
the  operation  of  passing  througli  the  white  bath  is 
repeated  till  the  fabric  is  sufficiently  impregnated 
with  the  oil.  The  number  of  passages  through  the 
white  liquor  is  regulated  both  by  the  season  and  the 
temperature  of  the  stove  in  which  the  goods  are 
dried,  as  well  as  by  the  nature  of  the  oil  employed. 
Formerly,  eight  to  fourteen  baths  were  given;  the 
number  is  now  much  reduced. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  and  of  the  weather  exercises 
a very  great  influence  on  the  goods  when  dried  in  the 
air.  In  autumn,  in  winter,  and  in  spring,  much  more 
difficulty  is  experienced  than  during  the  summer 
season  in  modifying  and  fixing  the  fatty  substance. 
When  the  goods  ai'e  exposed  in  a drying  chamber, 
the  effects  of  the  artificial  heat  are  not  less  marked, 
and  if  the  proper  temperature  is  not  attained,  impor- 
tant differences  are  observed  in  the  intensity  of  the 
shades  produced. 

'J’he  modification  which  the  fatty  substance  under- 
goes when  it  is  submitted,  in  contact  with  the  fabric, 
to  the  threefold  influence  of  the  air,  of  heat,  of  the 
alkaline  carbonates — the  products  into  which  it  is 
metamorphosed ; in  a word,  the  rationale  of  this 
mysterious  operation — have  not  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  Welssberger,  one  of  Persoz’s  pupils, 
found  that  the  oiled  stuffs,  which  give  up  their 
modified  fatty  substance  to  oil  of  turpentine,  yield 
it  also  to  acetone  ; and  by  availing  himself  of  this 
property,  and  afterwards  evaporating  the  acetone  in 
the  water  bath,  he  found  as  the  residue  a viscous 
liquid  of  a fatty  nature,  which  separated  itself  into 
two  strata,  the  one  solid,  the  other  liquid,  and  capable 
of  being  kept  a long  time  in  the  same  state.  The 
modified  fatty  substance  having  been  extracted  by 
the  acetone  from  the  cloth  which  had  passed  through 
the  wlilte  bath,  Weissberger  ascertained  that,  in 
proportion  as  this  substance  was  abstracted,  the  cloth 
lost  its  power  of  attracting  and  combining  with  the 
madder  dye.  Desirous  of  knowing  whether  this 
viscous  liquid  still  possessed  the  essential  property 
of  the  fatty  body  by  which  it  was  generated,  he 
saponified  it  with  powerful  bases,  and  finding  no 
ti-ace  of  glycerine  in  the  products  of  the  saponification, 
he  was  forced  to  conclude  that  this  substance  had 
disappeared.  Lastly,  he  showed,  and  Persoz  him- 
self repeated  and  verified  the  experiment  several 
times,  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  apply  on  a stuff  a 
suitable  quantity  of  this  modified  fatty  body,  so 
abstracted  by  acetone,  to  obtain  with  the  madder  the 
deepest  and  purest  sliades ; and  from  his  experiments 
on  this  subject  Persoz  concludes,  that  so  soon  as 
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this  fatty  body  can  be  directly  prepared,  the  nse 
of  the  aluminous  mordants  may  be  dispensed  with. 
This  observation,  which  seems  at  first  rather  extra- 
ordinary, is  supported  by  another  made  by  Chevreul 
on  a particular  “ Turkey  red  ” which  he  analyzed,  and 
from  which  he  could  only  extract  a very  small  quantity 
of  alumina,  although  a large  proportion  of  that  sub- 
stance had  been  used  in  the  dyeing  process.  If  the 
glycerine  disappears  in  this  operation,  it  is  by  under- 
going an  oxidation  and  a transformation,  the  former 
being  produced  by  the  united  action  of  the  air  and 
the  conditions  of  temperature  at  which  the  oiling  is 
performed ; the  latter  by  the  use  of  nitrogenized 
substances  indispensable  for  putting  the  organic 
matter  in  motion.  Persoz  thinks  that  to  these 
substances  must,  doubtless,  be  attributed  in  great 
part  the  necessity  of  using  excrementitious  matters  ; 
he  conceives  also  that  the  phosphates  which  exist  in 
the  latter  in  considerable  quantity  may  exercise  an 
important  influence. 

The  object  of  the  alkaline  washing,  which  follows* 
the  white  baths,  is  to  remove  that  portion  of  the 
fatty  body  which  has  not  undergone  the  requisite 
modification,  and  also  that  portion  which,  although 
modified,  is  not  in  a state  of  adherence  to  the  fabric ; 
for  if  these  portions  of  the  organic  mordant  were 
not  removed,  the  inorganic  mordant  next  applied 
would  not  be  fixed  on  the  goods  in  an  equal  and 
uniform  manner,  in  consequence  of  the  unmodified 
fatty  substance  acting  the  part  of  a resist. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  in  the  process  of 
oiling,  the  fatty  body  is  better  modified  and  fixed  on 
the  stuff  in  proportion  as  the  latter  is  longer  e,xposed 
to  the  air  with  the  humid  oily  j:)reparation  upon  it, 
but  under  protection  from  the  rain  and  the  too 
powerful  action  of  the  solar  raj'S,  and  also  in  propor- 
tion as  the  stoving  is  conducted  at  the  proper 
temperature.  It  appears  best  to  impregnate  the 
fibre  only  at  its  surface,  for  otherwise  the  shade 
becomes  too  deeii,  and  it  is  difficult  to  pass  it  through 
the  brightening  process  without  diminishing  the 
liveliness  of  the  tint.  By  cutting  a piece  of  cloth 
which  has  been  dyed  the  finest  red,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  interior  of  the  fibre  is  white,  which  proves 
that  the  oil  and  the  aluminous  mordant  penetrate 
only  imperfectly  into  the  centre.  This  application  of 
the  colour  to  the  surface  of  the  stuff  gives  a peculiar 
lustre  to  the  shade,  which  the  colourless  or  slightly 
coloured  interior  of  the  cloth  naturally  renders  clearer 
and  more  transparent. 

AMien  the  goods  have  been  oiled,  great  care  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  slow  or  spontaneous  com- 
bustion of  the  fatty  body  with  which  the  stuff  is 
chaiged : in  the  former  case  the  charge  is  always 
more  or  less  injured  ; in  the  latter,  the  establishment 
is  in  danger  of  being  set  on  fire. 

The  slow  combustion,  as  u ell  as  the  spontaneous, 
proceeds  from  either  too  much  oil  in  the  stuff,  or 
from  too  little  carbonate  of  potash  having  been  em- 
ployed to  saturate  it.  The  first  is  determined  by 
the  exposure  of  the  goods  in  too  powerful  sun-heat, 
or  by  the  heat  which  is  developed  from  their  lying 
too  long  in  a heap ; the  second  is  produced  by  the 
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action  of  the  oxygen  on  the  free  oil  wdiich  covers 
the  goods  when  in  the  stove.  Turkey  red  dyers 
who  employed,  in  other  respects  with  success,  drying 
oils  from  seeds,  were  compelled  to  give  up  the  use 
of  such  oils  in  consequence  of  the  accidents  of  this 
kind  to  which  they  led. 

When  the  goods  have  been  perfectly  scoured  after 
the  oiling  operations,  which  is  known  by  wringing 
them  at  one  end,  and  observing  whether  the  water 
comes  out  perfectly  clear,  they  are  covered  evenly 
over  with  inorganic  mordant.  Alum  or  acetate  of 
alumina  is  used  for  red  mordant,  nitro-sulphate  of 
iron  for  violet  mordant ; but  the  preparations  do  not 
perform  what  is  required  of  them  in  the  same  con- 
ditions, for  the  affinity  of  the  modified  fatty  bodies 
for  alumina,  however  great  it  may  be,  is  yet  insuf- 
ficient to  determine  the  total  decomposition  of  the 
alum,  and  the  complete  fixation  of  its  base  on  the 
stuff,  for  which  purpose  it  requires  to  be  saturated. 
Hence,  while  some  dyers  are  satisfied  with  padding 
their  goods  in  acetate  of  aluminium,  to  give  them  the 
proj)ortion  of  that  base  necessary  for  the  fixation  of 
the  colouring  matters,  those  who  use  only  alum — 
the  general  practice  in  this  country — must  necessarily 
interpose  other  bodies  to  favour  the  adherence  of  the 
alumina  to  the  stuff.  They  have,  therefore,  recourse 
to  galling,  perhaps  without  being  aware  of  its  use, 
although  it  is  in  fact  a preliminary  operation  to 
which  all  goods  were  formerly  submitted  that  re- 
quired to  be  mordanted.  It  follows  that  there  are 
two  methods  of  mordanting,  one  of  which  consists 
in  padding  the  goods  purely  and  simply  with  acetate 
of  aluminium,  the  other  in  impregnating  them  with  a 
decoction  of  nut-gall  or  sumach,  an  operation  properly 
termed  “ galling,”  and  which  is  most  generally  con- 
founded with  that  of  aluming,  by  previously  making 
an  astringent  decoction  which  should  mark  from  1 1° 
to  12°  Tw.,  and  in  which  the  alum  is  dissolved. 
Daniel  Kucchlin,  who  used  acetate  of  aluminium, 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  interposition  of  the 
nut-gall  has  no  influence  on  the  shade  of  the  red  ; its 
only  advantage,  he  believed,  was  in  giving  the  colour 
more  solidity,  especially  when  the  goods  have  to 
pass  into  a solution  of  bleaching  powder.  When 
padded  with  the  gallo-aluminous  solution,  they  are 
dried  and  passed  into  a chalk  bath,  to  saturate  the 
alum  and  render  it  cubical,  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
yielding  up  its  base  to  the  stuff. 

The  next  process  is  the  “dyeing”  or  “madder- 
ing,”  which  is  not  performed  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  in  all  establishments.  In  some  it  is  done  at 
one  operation,  in  others  at  two ; the  first  dyeing  is 
termed  in  France  the  “retirage,”  and  the  second 
“ bouillissage.”  Again,  the  pro[)ortions  of  madder 
required  vary  between  a quantity  equal  to  the 
weight  of  cotton  employed  and  twice  that  quanti;y, 
along  with  a certain  proportion  of  chalk.  It  is 
impossible  to  obtain  fine  rose  tints  which  have  no 
tendency  to  pass  to  a violet  shade,  -ftithout  the 
interveniion  of  this  last-named  substance.  The 
effect  of  lime  has  long  been  known  to  give  a pecu- 
liar beauty  and  durability  to  colours. 

Independently  of  the  chalk,  a certain  quantity  of 
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sumach  is  often  mixed  with  the  red  to  economize 
the  madder.  It  results,  in  fact,  from  the  experi- 
ments of  J.  M.  Haussmann,  that  an  addition  of 
sumach  and  nut  gall  to  the  madder  bath  contributes 
to  the  development  of  a much  larger  quantity  of 
colouring  matter.  But  Edouard  Schwartz,  who 
has  corroborated  this  advantage  so  far  as  regards 
the  amount  of  colour  produced,  is  convinced  that 
the  reds  dyed  in  this  manner  are  infinitely  less  fixed, 
and  consequently  ill  fitted  for  those  styles  which 
required  to  be  passed  through  the  chloride  of  lime 
liquor. 

Besides  the  sumach,  bullocks’  blood,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-fourth  of  the  madder  employed,  is 
sometimes  added  to  the  madder  bath  ; or  a certain 
quantity  of  Cologne  glue,  which  is  mixed  with  the 
sumach  in  equal  parts,  and  amounts  to  the  fourth 
part  of  the  madder. 

In  some  dye  houses  the  maddering  is  performed 
over  an  open  fire,  in  others  the  vessels  are  heated 
by  steam ; but  as  for  this  kind  of  dyeing  the  tem- 
perature must  be  kept  at  the  boiling  point,  and 
there  is  a large  condensation  of  water,  some  dyers 
have  recourse  to  a convoluted  pipe  for  circulating 
the  steam  to  heat  the  bath. 

The  “ brightening  ” constitutes  the  last  series  of 
operations,  and  these  will  be  considered  first  with 
reference  to  the  agents  employed,  and 
secondly  as  regards  the  apparatus  re- 
quired. 

The  brightening  or  clearing  of  Turkey 
red  differs  essentially  from  that  of  ordinary 
reds  in  this  respect,  namely,  that  for  com- 
mon reds  the  first  operations  tend  chiefly 
to  fix  the  fatty  body  of  the  soap,  and  to 
render  it  a constituent  part  of  the  lake 
which  is  formed  at  the  surface  of  the  stuff, 
to  give  it  in  this  way  all  the  stability 
and  brightness  possible ; whereas,  m 
the  brightening  of  Turkey  red,  the  fabric  being 
saturated  with  fatty  matter,  the  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced consists,  first,  in  removing  the  excess  of  that 
fatty  matter,  and  secondly,  in  substituting  for 
tlie  alumina  (the  base  of  the  red  lake),  a certain 
quantity  of  oxide  of  tin,  which  modifies  its  shade 
and  gives  it  that  fiery  tint  which  is  characteristic 
of  'I'urkey  red,  and  is  so  opposite  to  that  of  the 
common  red,  which  inclines  to  amaranth. 

The  substances  which  serve  for  the  brightening 
are  carbonate  of  potash,  soap,  and  stannous  chloride. 
Getierally  the  soap  and  carbonate  only  are  used  for 
the  first  brightening,  and  the  dichloride  of  tin  is 
introduced  in  those  that  follow.  After  the  first 
opi'ration  the  soap  and  chloride  of  tin  are  alone 
employed.  The  part  performed  by  these  subsfiinccs 
is  easily  understood ; the  carbonate  of  potash  and 
soa[)  effect  the  solution  of  the  fatty  body  in  excess, 
and  dissolve  at  the  same  time  a pretty  large  pro- 
portion of  the  colouring  matter  wliich  is  found 
remaining  in  the  batli.  As  regards  the  dichloride 
of  tin,  it  undergoes  decomposition,  and  oxide  of  tin 
is  produced,  which  disi)laces  a portion  of  aluminous 
oxide,  hikes  its  place,  becomes  oxidized,  and  con- 


verts the  red  into  a fiery  shade,  by  reason  of  the 
orange  tint  which  the  compounds  of  tin  assume  in 
the  madder  bath. 

When,  after  the  clearing  operations,  the  red 
assumes  a rose  shade,  this  is  a proof  that  the  cotton 
has  not  been  sufficiently  saturated  with  oil,  or  that 
the  quality  of  this  oil  has  not  been  suitable,  or  that 
the  white  baths  have  been  mismanaged,  or,  lastly, 
that  the  dryings  have  not  been  performed  at  the 
temperature  required  for  the  modification  of  the 
fatty  body. 

With  reference  to  the  apparatus  used  in  the 
brightening  processes,  the  liquor  is  heated  in  a 
covered  boiler  of  about  220  to  260  gallons  capacity, 
containing,  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  water  and 
soap,  any  amount  up  to  700  yards  of  cotton  goods, 
oiled  and  maddered ; they  are  left  to  boil  under  a 
certain  pressure  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours,  and 
are  brightened  a second,  or  even  a third  time, 
according  to  the  degree  of  intensity  which  it  is 
desired  that  the  red  should  possess. 

To  avoid  the  loss  of  steam  which  results  from  the 
daily  use  of  the  common 
covered  boiler,  Schwartz 
devised  an  arrangement  for 


economising  the  waste  steam.  This  arrangement  is 
shown  in  Fig.  50.  Contiguous  to  the  ordinary  boiler, 
A,  is  placed  another,  B,  which  communicates  with 
the  former  by  means  of  a jointed  tube,  P,  fitted  with 
a stopcock,  1,  by  which  the  steam  disengaged  from 
the  boiler.  A,  passes  into  the  boiler,  b,  under  the  false 
copper  bottom,  D.  This  false  bottom  is  perforated 
like  a colander,  and  rests  on  the  support,  E ; on  this 
bottom  the  goods  in  this  boiler  are  placed.  Both 
boilers  are  furnished  with  safety  valves,  M,  Ji,  with 
discharge-cocks  for  the  steam,  N,  N,  and  with  stop- 
cocks below  for  discharging  the  fluid  contents. 

0 is  a flange,  which,  by  arresting  the  water  of  con- 
densation that  runs  down  the  lid,  prevents  it  from 
falling  on  the  heated  sides  of  the  boilers.  The  objeet 
of  the  stopcock,  H,  is  to  second  the  operation  of  the 
safety  valve,  and  to  enable  the  attendant  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  operation,  ^^'hen  .steam  escapes 
on  the  opening  of  the  stopcock  all  is  right ; but 
when  water  comes  out,  this  is  a proof  that  a valve 
which  is  placed  at  R is  not  working,  and  that  the 
steam  must  make  a passage  for  itself  by  the  safety 
vidve. 

It  is  easy  to  work  these  boilers.  When  the  quantity 
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of  water  required  for  one  operation  has  been  pumped 
into  the  boiler,  a,  and  brought  to  ebullition,  the 
agents  employed  in  the  brightening  process,  and  the 
quantity  of  goods  to  be  subjected  to  their  action,  are 
introduced  ; the  lid  is  then  fixed  on,  with  the  pipe, 
P,  attached  to  it,  carrying  at  the  joining,  r,  a valve 
which  opens  upward.  The  stopcock,  i,  is  then 
opened,  and  the  steam  which  passes  into  the  boiler, 
B.  brings  the  liquid  in  that  boiler  to  ebullition  in  the 
space  of  three  hours.  The  latter  is  then  charged  in 
the  same  manner  iis  the  first  boiler,  covered  over, 
and  the  steam  allowed  to  enter  during  seven  hours. 
The  goods  in  the  generating  vessel  thus  receive  a 
boiling  of  ten  hours  ; those  in  the  other  only  seven 
hours.  When  the  boiler,  a,  ceases  to  give  out 
steam,  the  valve  of  the  boiler,  b,  is  shut,  that  no 
steam  may  be  lost.  The  latter  preserves  so  much 
heat  that  the  goods  may  be  left  in  it  two  hours  longer, 
at  the  end  of  which  period  it  has  still  a certain 
pressure.  And  as  it  is  the  custom  to  give  a shorter 
time  to  the  goods  at  the  second  and  third  brighten- 
ing, the  boiler,  a,  is  specially  employed  for  the  first 
operations,  which  are  kept  up  longer,  and  the  boiler, 
B,  for  what  is  profierly  called  the  “ rosing.” 

Old  copper  vessels  may  be  employed  for  the  boilers, 

A,  which  do  not  receive  the  direct  action  of  the  fire. 
To  prevent  the  condensation  of  the  steam,  especially 
in  cold  weather,  it  is  necessary  to  surround  the  boiler, 

B,  with  a casing  of  some  non-conducting  substance, 
such  as  felt,  &c. 

During  the  process  of  brightening  great  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  tube  and  safety-valve  do  not  get 
out  of  order  ; negligence  in  these  matters  has  often 
produced  heavy  losses,  and  sometimes  even  the 
death  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  conducting  the 
operation. 

Such  is  a general  review  of  the  process  of  dyeing 
Turkey  red,  as  conducted  in  almost  all  the  establish- 
ments in  which  it  is  carried  on,  both  on  the  Continent 
and  in  this  country.  Another  process  was  proposed 
by  J.  M.  IIaussmann,  which  differs  in  some  import- 
ant particulars  from  any  of  the  common  methods. 
It  consisted  in  dissolving  1 part  alum  in  2 parts 
wai  m water,  and  while  in  a state  of  ebidlition  intro- 
ducing into  this  liquor  enough  of  concentrated  ! 
caustic  potash  lye  to  precipitate  and  redissolve  tlie  [ 
alumina  of  the  alum.  By  cooling  and  allowing  to 
settle,  a great  part  of  the  sulphate  of  potash  was 
deposited,  and  the  clear  liquor  being  decanted  off, 
he  added,  by  small  portions  at  a time,  to  33  parts  of 
this  solution  of  alumina  and  potash  1 part  of  linseed 
oil,  thereby  forming  an  emulsion  with  which  the 
goods  were  impregnated.  The  cotton  thus  prepared 
was  dried  under  shelter  from  the  rain  in  summer, 
and  in  winter  in  a hot  chamber ; after  twenty-four  ; 
hours  they  were  rinsed  and  again  dried ; tlien  they  j 
were  padded  in  the  alkaline  emulsion  a second  time, 
quickly  dried  in  the  air,  and  so  on  till  the  stuff  had  : 
received  the  number  of  emulsions  required.  IIal’SS-  ! 
MANN  said  that  two  impregnations  of  the  alkaline 
solution  of  alumina  mixed  with  linseed  oil  sufficed 
for  obtaining  a fine  red ; but  by  continuing  to  im- 
pregnate the  goods  a second  and  even  a fourth  time 


under  the  same  conditions  as  the  first,  the  colours 
were  extremely  brilliant. 

By  this  process  he  oiled  and  mordanted  his  cottons 
at  one  operation,  and  had  only  tlien  to  proceed  with 
the  dyeing,  which  was  performed  in  this  case  also  with 
the  addition  of  a quantity  of  chalk  equal  to  one-sixth 
of  the  weight  of  the  madder,  and  using  tliirty  or  forty 
times  that  weight  of  water.  The  dyeing  was  per- 
formed differently  from  the  usualmanner.  Hebrought 
the  bath  gradually  during  the  space  of  an  hour  to  such 
a temperature  as  just  admitted  of  the  hand  being  held 
in  it  without  inconvenience ; he  then  left  the  cotton  in 
it  two  hours  longer,  which  gave  a duration  of  three 
hours  to  the  operation.  After  the  dyeing,  the  stuff, 
being  thorougldy  washed  and  scoured,  was  passed 
through  a bran  bath,  adding  to  it  soap  and  carbonate 
of  potassa,  when  it  was  desired  that  the  goods  should 
have  a crimson -rose  shade. 

Oiled  Rose  Grounds. — Besides  the  red  and  violet 
grounds  obtained  by  the  preceding  processes,  rose 
grounds  are  also  given  to  oiled  stuffs.  For  this 
purpose,  after  oiling  the  goods  as  equally  as  possible, 
and  in  the  same  way  as  for  reds,  suppressing  some- 
times one  or  two  of  the  oilings,  and  then  subjecting 
the  goods  to  the  usual  “ degi’aissage  ” process,  two 
methods  are  followed.  Some  dyers  then  pass  them 
into  a very  weak  aluminous  mordant,  scour,  and  dye 
in  madder  in  the  usual  way;  others,  who  by  this 
method  obtain  weaker  but  much  purer  shades,  put 
them  directly  into  the  boiler  in  which  they  brighten 
the  goods  for  red  shades.  The  colouring  matter 
that  has  been  detached  from  the  latter  is  found  suffi- 
cient to  saturate  the  organic  mordant,  and  to  give 
it  the  desired  tint.  For  pale  colours  no  process 
can  be  better ; for  if  the  cloth  be  saturated  with  oil, 
the  quantity  of  aluminous  mordant  employed  will 
always  be  too  great,  however  weak  it  may  be,  and 
the  shade  will  always  be  too  deep.  Now,  to  degrade 
it  would  be  to  destroy  its  lustre,  while,  if  the  oiling 
be  diminished,  the  tints  will  return  more  or  less  to 
ordinary  reds,  and  will  not  stand  the  brighten  ings 
which  are  indispensable  to  bring  them  to  the  natural 
tone  of  the  Turkey  red. 

DYNAMITE,  See  Nitro-Glycerine. 

ELECTRO  - METALLURGY.  — Galrano  - plaatique, 
French  ; (lah-ano-plastic,  German. — The  art  of  work- 
ing in  metals  by  means  of  electricity.  This  is  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  word  at  the  head  of  the 
article,  and  it  suits  the  purpose  better  than  either 
the  French  or  German  equivalent,  for  both  of  these 
synonyms  imply  moulding  into  form,  whereas  that 
is  only  one  of  the  many  developments  of  the  art. 
The  only  portion  of  the  subject  to  which  “galvano- 
plastic”  can  apply  is  electrotypy,  and  it  does  not 
perfectly  apply  to  that,  for  plasticity  implies  moulda- 
bility  into  form  by  pressure,  in  which  the  ultimate 
figure  to  be  attained  is  arrived  at  by  a gradual 
and  approximative  process ; in  electrotypy,  on  the 
contrary,  the  figure  is  obtained  in  a comparatively 
short  time  and  perfectly,  the  main  portion  of  the 
duration  of  the  operation  being  devoted  to  thicken- 
ing the  metal  that  constitutes  the  product ; again, 
the  plastic  art  is  an  original  work,  but  electrotypy 
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is  only  capable  of  copying  works  of  art  already 
wrought  by  other  means. 

The  word  “electro-metallurgy”  was  originally 
used  by  Alfred  Smee,  in  his  classical  work  on 
the  subject.  Another  word,  more  expressive  than 
galvano-plastic,  is  “ electro-deposition this  title, 
however,  only  covers  electrotypy  and  electro-coat- 
ing metals,  and  leaves  electro  - etching  and  the 
electro-reduction  of  metals  from  tlieir  ores  out  of 
the  category.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article, 
working  in  metals,  or  with  metals,  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity, comprises  electro-coating  metals,  electrotypy, 
electro -etching,  electro  - reduction  of  metals,  and 
other  operations. 

Gener.\l  View  of  the  Method  of  AVorking. — The 
fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  practice  of 
this  art  depends  is,  that  if  an  electric  current  be 
piissed  through  the  acpieous  solution  of  a metallic 
salt,  that  surface  by  means  of  which  the  current 
departs  from  the  solution  will  receive  a coating 
of  the  metal  in  solution.  The  second  principle, 
that  acts  contemporaneously  with  the  first,  is  that 
the  surface  by  means  of  which  the  current  enters 
the  solution  is  dissolved  in  the  solution.  These  two 
statements  presuppose  that  the  plate  of  entrance, 
called  the  anode,  as  well  as  the  plate  by  which  the 
current  departs,  called  the  cathode,  are  conductors 
of  the  electric  current ; they  also  imi^ly  that  the 
anode  can  be  made  to  dissolve  in  the  solution  by 
the  action  of  the  current.  AVhen  these  conditions 
exist,  when  the  anode  is  of  the  same  metal  as  that 
in  solution,  and  when  the  anode  and  cathode  expose 
the  same  area  in  the  liquid,  or  nearly  so,  the  solu- 
tion may  be  so  made  that  it  keeps  in  nearly  the 
same  condition  as  before  it  was  submitted  to 
the  action  of  the  current ; that  is  to  say,  in  a given 
time  the  solution  of  the  anode  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  deposition  of  metal  on  the  cathode  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  made  about  the  same  in  weight. 

Obviously,  to  do  any  given  kind  of  work,  say  to 
electro-silver  a German  silver  spoon,  the  electric 
current  must  first  be  provided.  This  can  be  done 
in  several  ways,  but  the  simplest  method  is  by  the 
galvanic  battery. 

A single  galvanic  arrangement,  or  “cell,”  as  it  is 
technically  tenned,  may  be  simply  made  by  soldering 
to  the  extremities  of  a copper  wire  or  strip  two 
plates,  namely,  a zinc  plate  to  one  extremity,  and  a 
copper  plate  to  the  other  extremity.  If  these  plates 
be  brought  parallel  to  each  other,  and  immersed  in  a 
weak  solution  of  sul[)huric  acid,  .an  electric  current 
will  be  established  in  the  wire,  its  direction  being 
from  the  end  that  is  joined  to  the  cojtper,  towards  the 
end  that  is  joined  to  the  zinc.  In  this  view,  the 
solution  of  the  zinc  by  the  .acid  m.ay  be  said  to 
liberate  the  electric  force  from  it,  whence  it  proceeds 
through  the  liquid  to  the  copper  plate,  and  back  ag.ain 
to  tlie  zinc  through  the  connecting  wire. 

The  diagrams.  Figs.  1 and  2,  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  .action  of  the  current  of  a g.alv.anic  cell. 

In  Fig.  1,  z represents  the  zinc  plate,  .and  c the 
copper  pl.ate  of  the  galvanic  arrangement ; these 
plates  are  placed  in  the  acid  with  which  the  cont.aining 
vm.  I. 


Fig.  1. 


vessel  is  ch.arged,  and  have  their  upper  ends  connected 
by  means  of  the  conducting  strip  of  copper,  s.  During 
the  entirety  of  the  conductor,  s,  the  zinc  plate,  z,  will 
be  dissolved,  and  the  electricity 
thereby  evolved  will  pass  across  the 
exciting  liquid  to  the  copper  pl.ate,  C, 
thence  along  the  conductor,  s,  back 
.again  to  the  zinc  plate,  z,  as  shown 
by  the  arrows ; tlms  the  circuit  of 
electric  force  which  is  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  a current  is  estab- 
lished. 

The  flow  of  electricity  along  a 
conductor  m.ay  be  compared  to  the 
flow  of  water  through  a tube.  To 
est.ablish  a flow  in  a tube  that  joins 
two  reservoirs  of  water,  it  is  sufficient  to  raise  the 
reservoir  from  which  the  flow  is  to  take  place ; the 
flow  will  be  from  the  higher  reservoir  to  the  lower 
one,  until  the  upper  reservoir  is  completely  emptied. 

The  analogous  action  in  this  hydraulic  com- 
parison is  set  forth  in  Fig.  2.  z represents  a 
closed  cistern,  nearly  full  of  water,  and  C an 
empty  or  nearly  empty  cistern  also  closed.  These 

Fig.  2. 
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similar  cisterns  are  connected  underneath  by  me.ans 
of  a tube  as  shown,  and  at  the  top  by  another 
tube ; the  former  tube  is  full  of  water,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent the  ease  of  .an  inverted  syphon,  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  two  cisterns ; the  latter  tube  is 
an  air  tube.  When  the  top  or  cock,  b,  is  turned  full 
on,  the  air  in  the  respective  cisterns  can  be  exchanged, 
and  a current  of  water  is  established  in  the  lower 
tube,  .also  one  of  air  in  the  upper  tube,  .as  shown  by 
the  arrows,  for  the  w.ater  in  Z seeks  to  descend  until 
tlie  tube,  C,  is  filled  to  the  same  height.  AVhen,  .as  at 
b',  the  tap  is  turned  off,  no  interchange  of  air  can 
bike  place,  the  circuit  is  destroyed,  and  the  w.ater 
in  Z cannot  descend,  neither  can  the  w.ater  in  C rise. 

So  it  is  with  the  typicjil  gahauiic  cell  in  Fig.  1. 
AVhilst  the  strip,  s,  rem.ains  intact,  and  has  a good 
100 
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metallic  connection  with  the  plates  z and  C,  the  I 
solution  of  the  zinc  plate  by  the  acid  causes  the  | 
efflux  of  electric  force  from  the  zinc  plate  into  the  j 
liquid  and  into  the  copper  plate,  thence  the  current  | 
proceeds  in  an  uninterrupted  manner  across  the  strip 
to  the  zinc  plate,  whence,  by  continuous  action  of  the 
acid,  it  again  comes  away  from  the  zinc  plate,  and  so 
produces  a continuous  flow,  in  a definite  direction  of 
electric  power,  until  the  zinc  plate  is  dissolved.  The 
full  cistern  is  analogous  to  the  zinc  plate,  the  lower 
tube  to  the  amour  t of  acid  which  has  access  to  the 
plates,  and  the  empty  cistern  to  the  copper  plate. 
The  air  tube  corresponds  to  the  conducting  strip.  If 
the  electric  conduction  in  the  strip,  s,  be  interrupted 
by  cutting  the  metal  through  (at  b for  instance),  the 
circuit  is  destroyed  and  the  electric  current  ceases  to 
flow.  By  means  of  this  analogy  not  only  is  the  flow 
or  non -flow  of  the  electric  current  realized,  but  it 
furnishes  a never-failing  method  of  remembering  the 
direction  of  an  electric  current  as  furnished  by  a 
galvanic  arrangement,  together  with  certain  other 
data,  as  wfll  hereinafter  more  fully  appear. 

To  construct  a practicable  galvanic  cell,  and  thus 
to  verify  the  results  obtained  from  the  arrangement 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  the  following  points  must  be  duly 
attended  to  : — The  strip  or  wire  must  not  be  a mere 
shred  or  fine  thread,  but  it  must  be  of  the  same 
sectional  area  at  all  parts  of  its  length,  and  propor- 
tioned to  the  amount  of  electric  current  that  the 
plates  can  furnish.  It  should  be  long  enough  for 
subsequent  operations.  Tlie  strip  or  wire  is  soldered 
to  the  plates,  that  it  may  be  connected  with  them  by 
a truly  metallic  junction  ; for  an  electric  current  can 
only  traverse  with  facility  a metallic  way  or  road ; 
any  rust,  oxide,  or  other  non-metallic  substance, 
opposes  the  free  flow  of  the  cuirent.  The  copper 
plate  should  be  brightened  by  means  of  emery  cloth, 
and  the  zinc  plate  should  be  amalgamated  or  coated 
with  mercury.  The  amalgamation  may  be  effected  by 
thoroughly  cleansing  tlie  plate  from  grease,  immers- 
ing it  in  a solution  composed  of  1 part  of  sulphuric 
acid  (by  measure)  to  1.5  parts  of  water,  and  then  rub- 
bing some  merciuy  over  the  wet  plate  with  a flannel. 

The  liquid  in  the  cell  may  be  made  by  adding 
very  gradually,  and  with  stirring,  1 pai-t  (by  measure) 
of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  to  20  parts  of  water. 
If  the  sulphuric  acid  were  added  hastily  to  the  water, 
the  heat  evolved  might  crack  the  vessel,  which,  for 
easy  observation,  should  be  of  glass.  These  arrange- 
ments being  satisfactorily  completed,  and  the  plates 
being  immersed  in  the  acid  solution,  bubbles  of  gas 
are  seen  to  be  copiously  evolved  from  the  surface  of 
the  copper  plate.  The  strip  may  now  be  cut  about 
midway  between  its  junctions  with  the  plates. 
Instantly  the  evolution  of  bubbles  of  gas  from  the 
copper  plate  ceases,  showing  that  an  action  at  work 
during  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  has  stopped, 
and  that  the  current  is  no  longer  in  existence. 

To  further  test  the  existence  of  an  electric  current, 
and  to  exemplify  the  two  fundamentid  principles 
enunciated  at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  the  free 
ends  of  the  cut  wire  may  be  soldered  to  two  other 
equal-sized  clean  copper  plates,  each  to  its  own 


plate.  If  these  plates  be  placed  in  another  vessel 
similar  to  that  containing  the  galvanic  arrangement, 
and  if  a strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue 
vitriol)  be  poured  therein,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  the 
electro-deposition  of  beautiful  pink  cojiper  will 
immediately  commence  upon  the  plate  connected 
with  the  zinc,  and  the  plate  connected  with  the  copper 
of  the  galvanic  cell  will  be  seen  to  become  dull  and 
oxidized.  IMoreover,  if  after  some  hours  each  plate 
be  weighed,  the  anode  (p)  will  be  found  to  have  lost 
weight,  and  the  cathode  (n)  to  have  gained  weight. 
Tlie  anode  is  called  the  positive  or  dissolving  plate, 
and  the  cathode  the  negative  or  receiving  plate. 

The  single  galvanic  arrangement  just  described 
has  been  called  a cell.  When  several  cells  are  joined 
together  by  their  conductors  in  such  a way  that 
the  zinc  of  the  first  cell  has  its  wire  free,  and  that 
the  copper  of  this  cell  is  connected  with  the  zinc 
of  the  second  cell,  the  copper  of  the  second  cell  with 
the  zinc  of  the  next,  and  so  on,  the  arrangement  is 
called  a galvanic  battery,  and  the  cells  are  said  to  be 
joined  in  series.*  The  area  of  the  zinc  must  be  pro- 


Fig.  3. 


portioned  to  the  area  of  the  article  or  articles  to  be 
coated.  A number  of  cells  is  employed  when  the 
solution  does  not  conduct  electricity  freely. 

The  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  adopted  in 
Fig.  3,  is  known  as  M'ollaston’s  cell ; it  is  described 
further  on  with  details  that  make  it  applicable  to  a 
large  scale. 

To  return  to  our  typical  example  of  the  German- 
silver  spoon  that  is  to  be  electro-coated  with  silver. 

• A source  of  electricity  is  first  provided,  say  a 
galvanic  battery  of  the  kind  just  described,  the 
effective  area  of  whose  zinc  plate  in  each  cell  is  at 
least  one-sixth  of  the  area  of  the  spoon  to  be  coated, 
and  consisting  of  three  cells  arranged  in  series;  then 
a solution  is  made,  containing  cyanide  of  potassium 
and  silver,  and  silver  plates  to  serve  as  anodes  are 
placed  therein. 

Before  being  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  de- 
positing vat,  the  spoon  must  be  perfectly  clean,  and 
in  such  a state  that  adhesion  of  the  deposited  metal 
is  not  a matter  of  doubt,  but  of  certainty.  This  is 

* Some  workers  call  this  method  of  joining  the  cells 
“ connection  for  intensity.” 
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best  accomplished  by  first  boiling  it  in  an  alkaline 
lye,  then  washing  with  abundance  of  w'ater,  dipping 
into  dilnte  nitric  acid,  washing,  dipping  into  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  washing,  and  finally 
placing  in  the  plating  solution.  The  wire  to  convey 
the  electric  current  to  it  may  be  attached  after  the 
dipping  into  the  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  free  extremity 
of  the  wire  being  connected  by  a metallic  connection 
with  the  conductor  from  the  zinc  plate  of  the  battery, 
the  spoon  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  solution 
until  the  required  thickness  of  metal  is  deposited. 
This  is  ascertained  by  weighing  the  article  before 
and  after  dej)Osition.  The  spoon  may  remain  in  the 
depositing  solution,  constantly  in  contact  with  the 
conductor,  as  explained  above,  for  about  six  or  seven 
hours ; at  the  end  of  which  time,  if  every  part  of  the 
operation  has  been  properly  performed,  the  article 
will  be  found  to  be  coated  with  silver  of  a chalky 
whiteness  to  the  extent  of  1 oz.  or  1-^  ozs.  to  every 
square  foot  of  surface,  or  the  thickness  of  ordinary 
writing  paper.  On  being  token  out  of  the  solution, 
the  spoon  may  be  well  washed  in  running  water, 
then  immersed  in  boiling  water,  and  dried  by  being 
buried  in  hot  sawdust.  The  chalky  whiteness  is 
then  removed  by  scratch-brushing  the  article,  that 
is,  submitting  it  to  the  rubbing  action  of  rotating 
brushes  of  fine  brass  wire  and  stale  beer.  The 
brushes  are  mounted  in  the  chuck  of  a scratch-brush 
lathe,  and  their  action  gives  the  appearance  to  the 
spoon  of  bright  metallic  silver. 

Solutions  forElectuo-depositingMetals.— From 
the  General  View  of  the  Method  of  Working  in  electro- 
metallurgy already  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  to 
deposit  one  metal  upon  another  certain  arrange- 
ments are  common  to  all  deposits,  such  as  a means 
of  obtaining  electric  power,  methods  of  preparation, 
chiefly  of  producing  a perfectly  clean  surface  to  the 
article,  and  finishing  the  article  after  immersion  in 
the  depositing  vessel;  these  points  are  modified  to 
suit  each  application  of  the  art  of  electro-deposition, 
but  the  principal  agent  is  the  solution  employed  to 
precipitate  the  metal.  The  method  of  preparing 
each  solution  will  now  be  described  under  the  head 
of  the  metal  to  be  deposited. 

Copper. — Solution  No.  1.  The  normal  solution  for 
electrotyinng,  and  for  depositing  upon  certain  metals, 
is  composed  of : — 

Sulphate  of  copper, 1 lb.  avoirdupois. 

Sulphuric  acid, 1 lb.  “ 

Water, 1 gal. 

Sulphate  of  copper,  as  obtained  in  commerce, 
often  contains  a considerable  .amount  of  iron  salts. 

To  test  for  the  presence  of  iron,  make  a dilute 
solution  of  the  salt,  and  .add  strong  liquid  ammonia 
to  it ; the  light  blue  precipitate  at  first  formed  ought 
to  dissolve  entirely,  forming  a purple-blue  solution. 
If,  on  the  further  addition  of  ammoni.a,  any  precipi- 
tate remains  on  stonding,  it  is  iron  in  the  form  of 
hydrated  oxide.  In  this  case  the  .salt  may  be 
cruslied  very  fine,  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  some 
time  in  a flat  disli  th.at  has  a sheet  of  p.aper  or  other 
cover  suspended  over  it  at  a little  distance  to  keep 
off  dust.  This  powder  may  be  dissolved  in  water  in 

the  above  proportions,  and  the  solution  allowed  to 
stand  until  the  oxide  of  iron  has  all  fallen  to  the 
bottom.  The  supernatant  liquid,  which  is  clear, 
may  then  be  drawn  off  by  means  of  k syphon,  and 
the  lower  portion,  which  is  thick  and  muddy,  may  be 
filtered.  The  sulphuric  acid  should  be  entirely  free 
from  nitric  acid ; it  may  now  be  added  gradually. 
The  whole  quantity  of  liquid  should  form  about  a 
giillon.  According  to  this  proportion  any  number 
of  gallons  of  liquid  may  be  prepared,  and  every 
gallon  will  contain  about  4 ozs.  of  copper.  This 
solution  is  intended  to  be  used  when  a separate 
source  of  electricity  is  connected  with  a depositing 
eell,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

Solution  No.  2.  This,  like  solution  No.  1,  is  an 
acid  solution,  and  is  used  for  similar  purposes.  Its 
composition  is  ■ — 

Snlph.ate  of  copper, 2 lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Sulphate  of  zinc, 2 ozs.  “ 

Water,  1 gal. 

As  sulphate  of  copper  is  soluble  in  four  times  its 
weight  of  w.ater  at  60°  Fahr.,  the  2 lbs.  of  cupric  salt 
m.ay  be  dissolved  in  8 lbs.  of  water,  and  the  rem.ain- 
ing  2 lbs.  of  water,  or  about  that  weight,  added 
thereto,  so  as  to  make  up  the  whole  solution  to  a 
gallon  when  it  is  to  be  used.  Generally,  and  it  is 
true  in  this  case,  the  solution  of  a salt  is  facilitated 
by  powdering  it,  by  warmth,  and  by  suspension  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  solvent;  the  latter  may  be 
accomplished  by  placing  the  crystals  in  a canvas 
b.ag  which  is  supported  at  the  top  of  the  liquid, 
d'he  crystals  of  sulphate  of  zinc  may  be  allowed  to 
dissolve  in  the  solution  after  the  rest  of  it  is  made. 
This  solution  contains  about  8 ozs.  of  copper  per 
g.allon,  and  it  is  used  principally  for  electrotyping 
purposes  by  means  of  “ the  single  cell  process.” 

Solution  No.  3.  This  solution  is  alkaline,  and  is  used 
for  coating  articles  of  iron  an  1 zinc  ; it  contains  ; — 

Cvauide  of  potassium, 2 lbs. 

Cyanide  ol  copper 3 ozs. 

Water, 1 gal. 

According  to  one  method,  the  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium may  be  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  the  cyanide 
of  copper  may  be  added  gradually  to  the  solution ; it 
will  be  found  to  dissolve  entirely,  and  to  leave  suffi- 
cient free  cyanide  of  potassium  to  dissolve  the  anode 
when  under  electrical  influence.  The  solution  is  of 
a light  yellow  colour,  and  contains  about  2 ozs.  of 
copper  per  gallon. 

The  cyanide  of  potassium  is  obtained  commercially 
in  the  form  of  white  cakes  or  lumps ; these  are  never 
pure  cyanide,  but  any  s inqjles  containing  less  than 
40  per  cent,  real  cyanide  (KCN  = KCy)  should  be 
rejected.  The  impurities  consist  of  carbonate  and  sul- 
phate of  potash,  chloride  of  potassium,  cyanate  of  pot- 
ash, ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  silica.  This  salt 
is  very  soluble,  20  parts  by  weight  dissolving  in  23 
parts  of  water  at  60°  Fahr.  It  should  be  preserved 
from  air  and  moisture  in  a well  stopjDed  jar,  other- 
wise a part  of  it  will  decompose  into  ammoniacal 
compounds. 

The  cyanide  of  copper  may  be  obtained  as  a yel- 
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lowisli  green  j^owder  from  the  manufacturing  chemist, 
and  it  should  be  of  recent  make.  This  material, 
however,  is  used  to  the  greatest  advantage  while  in  a 
wet  state,  aftfer  washing  and  filtering  from  the  solu- 
tion in  which  it  is  precipitated.  It  is  best  obtained* 
by  adding  a dilute  solution  of  cyanide  of  pofiissium 
gradually  to  a dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
as  long  as  any  precijiitate  falls,  each  solution  being 
cold.  No  more  cyanide  should  be  added  than  is 
necessary,  as  the  precipitate  dissolves  in  the  precipi- 
tant. During  the  precipitation  great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  inhale  the  gas  which  is  evolved,  which 
is  very  poisonous,  and  large  operations  should  be 
conducted  in  a free  current  of  air.  When  the  pre- 
cipitation is  finished,  the  precipitate  should  be  washed 
in  a great  many  waters,  until  the  wash  water  gives 
no  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium:  the  precipi- 
tate is  allowed  to  subside  after  each  washing,  the 
water  poured  off,  the  vessel  again  filled,  the  precipi- 
tate stirred,  and  so  on,  until  the  operation  is  finished. 
About  9 ozs.  of  sulphate  of  copper  will  be  required 
to  yield  the  above-mentioned  3 ozs.  of  cyanide  of 
copper.  The  cyanide  of  copper  as  practically  pro- 
duced no  doubt  contains  impuriiies;  it  is  more 
soluble  in  the  wet  than  in  the  dry  state. 

This  electro  - depositing  solution  may  be  used 
cold,  but  it  is  preferable  to  heat  it. 

Solution  No.  4.  The  making  of  this  solution 
depends  upon  a principle  not  yet  alluded  to,  but 
which  will  now  be  explained.  If  the  depositing  cell 
in  Fig.  3 were  charged  with  sulphuric  acid  only,  of 
the  strength  1 part  od  of  vitriol  to  8 parts  of  water, 
and  if,  instead  of  the  anode  and  cathode  being 
equal  in  area,  the  anode  were  of  considerable  size 
and  the  cathode  as  small  as  would  suffice  to  carry 
off  the  electric  current,  say  a simple  wire,  the  anode 
would  dissolve  in  the  solution  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  metal  would  precipitate  on  the  cathode, 
and  the  result  would  be  that  the  solution  would  be 
charged  with  metal  after  a few  hours  constant 
action  of  the  electric  current.  Although  a very 
pure  solution  would  be  procured  by  this  method,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  employ  it  to  obtain  sinqjly  an 
acid  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  for  the  pure 
salt  can  be  bought  very  cheaply,  and  the  manipula- 
tion necessary  for  its  solution  is  neither  troublesome 
nor  tedious.  It  is  quite  the  opposite,  however,  with 
the  solution  of  copper  in  cyanide  of  potassium,  and 
the  mere  precipitation  of  the  copper  salt  to  dissolve 
in  the  cyanide  requires  some  chemical  aptitude. 

To  carry  out  this  principle  in  making  the  alkaline 
solution  of  copper  required  to  deposit  upon  iron 
and  zinc,  a solution  is  first  taken  (called  the  “ sol- 
vent solution  ”)  composed  of — 


Cyanide  of  potassium, 2 lbs. 

Water, 1 gal. 


If  a copper  anode  of  about  the  area  of  a square 
foot  be  immersed  in  the  lower  part  of  this  solution, 
and  a small  plate  or  wire  be  placed  at  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  solution  as  a cathode,  the  anode  will 
dissolve  rapidly,  and  gas  will  be  freely  evolved  from 
* Compt.  liend.  xxxvi.  1099.— Dufau. 


the  cathode,  the  latter  becoming  coated,  as  the 
process  progresses,  with  copper  in  a thread-like  or 
wiry  form.  In  a few  hours  from  1|  to  2 ozs.  of 
copper  will  have  entered  the  liquid  and  combined 
with  it;  the  solution  is  then  fit  to  be  used.  The 
electric  power  may  be  from  six  to  twelve  cells  of  the 
arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  3,  or  the  same  number  of 
SiiEE's  cells,  or  three  or  four  Grove’s  cells,  or  equival- 
ent power  from  any  other  source,  and  the  solution 
may  be  heated  towards  the  end  of  the  p>rocess.  To 
ascertain  the  amount  of  copper  in  the  solution,  the 
anode  and  cathode  should  be  accurately  weighed 
before  and  after  the  operation,  giving  a ceriain 
difference  in  each  case.  The  loss  of  weight  of  the 
anode,  less  the  increase  of  the  cathode,  is  the  amount 
in  solution.  The  electrolytic  action  which  has  taken 
i place  during  the  making  of  the  solution  may  pro- 
bably be  represented  by  the  formula — 

2(KCy)  -b  3Cu  + 2(H20)  = CugCva  + 2(KHO)  -t- 

showing  that  there  is  an  excess  of  potash  in  the 
resulting  solution.  Finally,  the  solution  should  be 
tested  by  electrodes  of  ec[ual  size,  and  an  electro- 
motive power  equal  to  three  cells  of  the  arrangement 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  This  method  of  making  the  solu- 
tion may  be  called  the  electrolytic  method. 

Silrer. — Solution  No.  1.  The  solution  generally 
used  for  electro-plating  consists  of : — 


Cyanide  of  potassium i 'b- 1 

Cyanide  of  silver, ozs. 

Water, 1 gal. 


The  cyanide  of  potassium,  in  the  form  of  white 
cakes  or  lumps,  is  dissolved  in  the  water  and  allowed 
to  settle  ; it  is  then  filtered.  The  cyanide  of  silver, 
a white  powder,  is  then  gradually  added  to  the 
alkaline  cyanide  solution  in  the  above  proportion  ; 
it  will  dissolve  on  stirring,  and  the  result  is  the 
electro-plating  solution  desired.  It  contains  1 oz.  of 
silver  to  the  gallon. 

The  cyanide  of  potassium  should  be  of  good 
quality,  containing  not  less  than  70  per  cent,  real 
I cyanide.  The  cyanide  of  silver  is  precipitated  from 
the  nitrate  by  cyanide  of  potassium,  added  in  just 
I sufficient  quantity  for  the  purpose  and  no  more,  and 
the  jjrecipitate  is  washed.  This  precipitate  need  not 
be  dried  if  it  is  for  immediate  use.  If  it  be  desired 
to  make  the  cyanide  of  silver  from  the  silver  itself, 
1T2  ozs.  of  strong  nitric  acid  will  dissolve  1 oz.  of 
silver,  and  the  cyanide  will  be  completely  i>recipitated 
therefrom  by  the  aeldition  of  about  0'95  ozs.  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  of  the  quality  mentioned  above.  The 
depositing  room  should  be  maintained  at  a tempera- 
ture of  from  60°  to  65°  Fahr. 

Solution  No.  2.  This  is  the  solution  of  silver 
which  is  most  easily  prepared  ; it  is  also  the  cheapest, 
and  there  is  neither  time  nor  labour  spient  in  pre- 
paring the  silver  salt  for  solution  in  the  cyanide 
solution.  The  metliod  employed  to  make  the 
solution  is  the  same  as  that  above  described  for 
copper  as  the  electrolytic  method. 

The  materials  employed  are  : — 

t Tliis  solution  is  said  to  oe  most  successfully  in  use  in 
Clerkeiiwell. 
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Cyanide  of  potassium, J lb. 

Water, 1 gal. 


Tliis  solution  is  placed  in  a large  vessel,  and  a 
similar  solution  is  placed  in  a flat  porous  vessel, 
which  is  supported  in  the  larger  vessel,  so  that  the 
liquid  is  the  same  heiglit  in  each  vessel.  In  the 
porous  vessel  is  put  a small  and  clean  piece  of  iron, 
and  in  the  outer  vessel  a large  and  thick  sheet  of 
pure  silver,  the  iron  being  so  fixed  that  the  conductor 
in  contact  witli  it  does  not  enter  the  solution,  and 
the  silver  being  supported  entirely  in  the  liquid  by 
means  of  thick  silver  wires.  When  these  details  are 
properly  arranged,  the  silver  plate  and  the  iron  plate 
are  so  connected  with  the  source  of  electric  power 
that  tlie  electric  current  proceeds  from  tlie  silver  to 
the  iron.  The  size  of  the  silver  plate  may  be  half  a 
square  foot,  and  the  electric  power  employed  may 
be  equivalent  to  six  Sjiee’s  cells,  each  with  an 
effective  area  of  18  square  inches.  In  a few  hours 
the  silver  plate  will  have  lost  an  ounce  of  metal ; the 
deposition  of  metal  on  the  cathode  is  prevented  by 
the  use  of  the  porous  vessel.  The  liquid  in  the 
porous  vessel  may  contain  some  silver ; this  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  addition  thereto  of  muriatic  acid. 
Although  there  is  free  caustic  potash  in  this  solution, 
which  by  contact  with  the  air  becomes  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  although  the  resulting  solution  is  not 
quite  so  conductive  of  electricity  as  solution  No.  1, 
it  is  a very  good  solution  in  practice,  and  is  said  to 
be  less  likely  to  deposit  non-adherent  metal,  or  in 
technical  terms  metal  “that  will  strip,”  than  many 
others. 

Gold. — Solution  No.  1.  The  usual  electro-gild- 
ing solution  contains : — 


Cyanide  of  potassium, 1 Ib. 

Cyanide  of  gold, 1‘132  oz. 

Water, 1 gal. 


The  cyanide  of  potassium  is  dissolved  in  the  water 
(which  shoul  1 be  distilled) ; the  solution  is  allowed 
to  settle,  and  then  filtered.  The  cyanide  of  gold,  a 
lemon -yellow  crystalline  powder,  is  then  dissolved 
in  the  cyanide  of  potassium  solution.  I'liis  solution 
contains  1 oz.  of  gold  to  the  gallon  of  depositing 
solution. 

The  cyanide  of  potassium  for  electro-gilding 
purposes  is  sold  commercially  under  the  name  of 
“gold  cyanide  ; ” it  should  contain  not  less  than  80 
per  cent,  of  real  cyanide.  Cyanide  of  gold  is  pre- 
pared by  heating  auro-cyanide  of  potassium  with 
nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

llie  solution  is  used  hot,  from  130°  to  150°  Fahr. 

Solution  No.  2.  The  electrolytic  process  of  pre- 
paring the  gold  solution  gives  a cheai)  solution 
readily  made;  the  solvent  solution  used  is: — 


Cyanide  of  potassium, lib. 

Water, 1 gal. 


The  arrangement  with  the  flat  porous  cell  and  the  iron 
cathode,  as  set  forth  in  the  description  of  solution 
No.  2 for  silver,  may  be  used  in  this  case.  The  size 
of  the  gold  plate,  however,  may  be  one  quarter  of  a 
square  foot,  and  the  effective  area  of  each  cell 
9 square  inches ; four  Smee’s  cells,  arranged  in  series. 


will  charge  the  liquid  with  gold  in  about  an  hour, 
the  solution  being  kept  at  a temperature  of  150°  Fahr. 

As  this  operation  proceeds  quickly,  and  as  gold  is 
valuable,  the  process  should  be  watched,  and  the 
anode  weighed  from  time  to  time  to  ascertiin  the 
amount  of  metal  in  solution.  Finally,  the  condition 
of  the  solution  may  be  tested  by  connecting  the  con- 
ducting wire  from  the  zinc  of  the  battery  with  a 
bright  copper  plate,  and  using  it  as  a cathode, 
reducing  the  effective  area  of  the  anode  accordingly; 
if  the  deposit  be  reguline  and  of  a good  colour,  the 
solution  is  finished. 

In  all  operations  with  gold  solutions,  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  save  the  wash  waters,  and  to  deposit 
the  gold  therefrom,  by  the  addition  of  a solution  of 
protosulphate  of  iron  thereto.  The  liquid  should 
be  made  distinctly  acid  by  means  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  should  contain  no  free  nitric  acid.  The 
precipitate  which  falls  is  collected,  washed,  dried,  and 
fused  with  borax  and  nitrate  of  potash.  A button 
of  impure  gold  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible. 

Brass. — Solution  No.  1.  For  some  time,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  art,  considerable  interest  was 
attached  to  electro-depositing  alloys,  and  more 
especially  to  depositing  brass.  There  are  many 
solutions  for  the  purpose,  most  of  them  defective, 
and  incapable  of  depositing  a coating  of  metal  of  any 
great  thickness,  containing  uniform  proportions  of 
copper  and  zinc  throughout.  One  of  the  principal 
solutions  is  the  following ; like  other  brass  solutions, 
it  is  alkaline,  and  is  capable  of  coating  iron  and  zinc  ; 
the  ingredients  and  their  numerical  proportions  by 
weight  are : — 

CyaniJe  of  potassium, 12  parts.* 

Carbonate  of  potash, 610  „ 

Sulphate  of  zinc, 48  „ 

Chloride  of  copper, 25  „ 

Nitrate  of  ammonia, 305  „ 

Water, 5000  ,, 

The  cyanide  of  potassium  is  dissolved  in  120  parts 
of  water.  The  other  salts  (excepting  the  nitrate  of 
ammonia)  are  dissolved  in  the  remainder  of  the 
water  by  heating  the  mixture  to  from  144°  to  172° 
Fahr.  When  these  are  perfectly  in  solution  the 
nitrate  of  ammonia  is  added;  and  the  liquid  must  be 
undisturbed  for  twenty  hours,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  cyanide  solution  is  mixed  with  it.  When 
the  whole  mixture  has  cleared  by  standing,  the 
supernatant  liquid  is  drawn  off  for  use.  This  solu- 
tion contains  0-300  oz.  of  copper  per  gallon  and  0-349 
oz.  of  zinc  per  gallon.  A temperature  of  77°  Fahr. 
is  used  to  work  this  solution. 

Solution  No.  2.  This  solution  is  made  by  the 
electrolytic  process.  The  solvent  solution  is  com- 
posed of : — 


Cyanide  of  potassium, 1 lb.  f 

Sesqiii-carbonate  of  ammonia, 1 “ 

Water, 1 gal. 


When  the  above  materials  are  completely  dissolved, 
* See  Specilication  of  Patent,  No.  11,878  (old  law),  filed 
by  Charles  de  la  Salzede,  and  dated  Se])teinber  30,  1847. 

t See  S]>ecitication  of  Patent.  No.  1032,  filed  by  Timothy 
Morris  and  William  Johnson,  and  dated  December  11,  1852. 
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the  solution  is  charged  with  brass  by  means  of  a 
large  brass  anode  and  a cathode  only  just  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  carry  the  electric  current.  The  anode 
should  be  four  or  five  times  the  effective  area  of  the 
zinc  plates  in  each  cell  of  the  battery  employed,  and 
a power  equivalent  to  from  six  to  twelve  Smee’s  cells 
may  be  advantageously  employed.  As  the  charging 
proceeds,  the  solution  may  be  heated  up  to  150° 
Fahr.  This  solution  may  be  charged  with  the  alloy 
until  from  half  an  oz.  to  2 ozs.  of  metal  are  dis- 
solved. If,  upon  trial,  the  deposited  brass  be  too 
pale,  cyanide  of  potassium  should  be  added  to  the 
liquid  : if  it  be  too  red,  sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia 
may  be  supplied.  Generally  speaking,  at  low  tem- 
peratures the  brass  is  of  light  colour,  and  as  the  heat 
rises  the  deposit  becomes  redder.  We  have  found 
in  practice  that  the  power  of  the  electric  current 
influences  the  colour  of  the  deposit.  To  keep  the 
solution  in  working  order  it  should  not  be  worked 
at  a temperature  less  than  150°  Fahr.,  and  it  requires 
a large  anode. 

Bronze. — A solution  that  will  deposit  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  tin  consists  of  the  same  ingredients  and 
the  same  proportions  as  those  used  in  No.  1 Brass 
solution,  except  that  25  parts  of  chloride  of  tin  are 
substituted  for  the  sulphate  of  zinc.  Therefore  it 
contains : — 


Cyanide  of  potassium, 12  parts.  * 

Carlioiiate  of  potash, 610  “ 

Chloride  of  tin, 25  “ 

Chloride  of  copiier, 25  “ 

Nitrate  of  ammonia, 305  “ 

Water, 5000  “ 


The  method  of  mixing  is  similar  to  that  used  in 
making  No.  1 Brass  solution.  A bronze  anode  is 
used  to  work  this  solution.  It  contains  0‘300  oz.  of 
copper  per  gallon,  and  0'3G3  oz.  of  tin  per  gallon. 

German  Silrer. — This  alloy  contains  nickel,  zinc, 
and  copper.  A solution  for  electro-depositing  German 
silver  is  made  by  the  electrolytic  process,  and  with  a 
solvent  solution  similar  to  that  used  in  No.  2 Brass 
solution.  Its  constitution  is  therefore — 


Cyanide  of  potassium, 1 lb.  j- 

Sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia, 1 ‘‘ 

Water, 1 gal. 


This  solution  is  charged  by  means  of  a large 
German  silver  anode  and  a small  bright  cathode, 
until,  upon  testing,  a deposit  of  good  colour  is 
obtained.  The  addition  of  sesqui-carbonate  of  am- 
monia brings  down  the  zinc  more  freely,  and  that 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  brings  down  the  copper  in 
greater  quantity. 

Iron. — Solution  No.  1.  The  electro-deposition 
of  iron  is  useful  to  protect  engraved  copper  plates, 
or  copper  electrotypes,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
give  a large  number  of  impressions ; it  has  also 
been  used  for  electrotypy.  The  following  solution 
deposits  iron  upon  copper  or  brass,  and  the  coating 
has  a silver  colour : — 

* See  Specification  of  Patent,  No.  11,878  (old  law),  filed  by 
Charles  de  la  Salzede,  and  dated  September  30,  1847. 

t See  S()ecitication  of  Patent,  No.  1032,  filed  by  Timothy 
Morris  and  William  Johnson,  and  dated  December  11,  1852. 
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Protosnlphate  of  iron 1 lb. 

Water,  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric 

acid, 1 gal. 


Protosulphate  of  iron  is  in  crystals  of  a light 
green  colour ; in  solution,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
deposits  a basic  salt  of  iron,  unless  it  is  slightly  acid. 
The  solution  contains  about  3^  ozs.  to  the  gallon. 

This  solution  maybe  used  in  a more  concentrated 
form,  namely,  2 lbs.  of  crystallized  salt  to  the  gallon. 

Solution  No.  2.  The  chemicals  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  this  solution  are  : — 

Sulphate  of  iron  in  solution,  J 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  in  solution. 

Sulphuric  acid  in  solution. 

Tlie  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  added  to  the  sul- 
phate of  iron,  thus  precipitating  the  iron  as  carbonate, 
which  in  the  presence  of  air  becomes  an  oxide.  The 
precipitate  is  dissolved  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  avoid- 
ing an  excess.  The  resulting  solution  is  used  as 
highly  concentrated  as  can  be ; it  is  inclined  to  get 
acid  during  the  depositing  process,  as  the  cathode 
has  more  metal  deposited  upon  it  than  is  dissolved 
from  the  anode.  This  may  be  prevented  by  conjoin- 
ing a copper  plate  with  the  iron  anode. 

Solution  No.  3.  This  solution  consists  of  a double 
sulphate  of  iron  and  magnesia,  of  specific  gravity 
1T55.  § It  should  be  neutral,  and  gives  iron  of 
a good  quality,  that  may  be  of  considerable  thickness. 

Nickel. — Lately  this  metal  has  been  used  to  pro- 
tect iron  work  from  rust.  The  scabbards  of  swords, 
household  utensils,  and  other  like  articles,  are  now 
successfully  coated  or  plated  with  this  metal. 
Nickel  has  also  been  used  to  protect  the  silvered 
surface  of  mirrors.  The  solution  used  is  com- 
posed of : — 

The  double  sulphate  of  nickel  and  ammonium, 

Water. 

The  amount  of  water  used  is  such  as  to  have 
2 ozs.  of  nickel  to  the  gallon  in  solution. 

Blutinum. — It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  a 
reguline  deposit  of  this  metal ; it  is  said,  however, 
that  the  following  solution  will  accomplish  it : — 


Bichloride  of  platinum, 169-7  parts. 

Chloride  of  sodium, 68-5  “ 

Water. 


The  platinum  salt  and  the  common  salt  are  to  be 
dissolved  in  the  water.  The  difficulty  in  obtaining 
reguline  metal  arises  from  the  tendency  of  the  pla- 
tinum to  be  deposited  as  a black  powder. 

Tin. — A form  of  tin  coating  has  lately  been  pro- 
posed for  architectural  castings  in  iron.  The  metal 
is  difficult  to  deposit,  but  the  following  solution  is 
said  to  answer  well : — 


I’yrophosph'ite  of  potash  or  soda, 11  ozs.  || 

I'rotochloride  of  tin, 

Water 17^  lbs. 


X See  Chemical  Hei'js,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  119,  1873 — Klein’s 
Process. 

§ Chemical  News,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  137 — Klein’s  Process, 
worked  by  W.  Chandler  lloberts,  F.R.S. 

II  See  Siiecificalion  of  Patent,  No.  13,020  (old  law),  filed 
by  Alfred  Guillaume  Roseleur,  and  dated  March  23,  1850. 
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The  pyrophosphate  is  first  dissolved  in  the  water, 
then  the  protochloride  is  added.  The  pyrophos- 
phate of  soda  may  be  formed  by  heating  to  redness 
diphosphate  of  soda.  This  solution  contains  rather 
more  than  oz.  of  tin  per  gallon. 

Zinc. — Owing  to  the  coating  of  iron  with  zinc  by 
immersion  in  the  molten  metal,  improperly  called 
“ galvanizing”  the  iron,  being  a cheap  and  ready  pro- 
cess, the  electro-coat  of  this  metal  has  not  received 
much  attention.  A solution  which  may  be  used  for 
depositing  upon  iron  contains : — 

Sulphate  of  zinc, 2 lbs. 

Water, 1 gal. 

The  sulphate  of  zinc  may  be  crystallized  from  a 
spent  battery  liquid — say  Smee’s.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  solution  is  not  acid;  and  in  order 
to  prevent  this,  carbonate  of  soda  should  be  added 
to  it  until  a precipitate  appears,  but  no  longer.  This 
precaution  is  more  especially  requisite  when  iron  is 
to  be  coated.  Chemically  pure  zinc  may  be  electro- 
deposited  from  this  solution.  The  solution  contains 
about  ozs.  of  zinc  to  the  gallon. 

Palladium. — Tlie  following  solution  has  been  used 
to  fix  daguerreotype  pictures  by  the  electro-deposi- 
tion of  a thin  coat  of  palladium.  The  method  is 
said  to  give  them  a finer  tone  than  the  usual  plan 
by  means  of  gold.  The  solution  contains : — 

Cyanide  of  potassium, 

Cyanide  of  palladium. 

Water, 

The  cyanide  of  palladium,  as  a precipitate,  is  dis- 
solved in  the  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  to 
saturation,  and  a little  free  cyanide  is  added. 

Cadmium.  — This  metal  has  been  proposed  for 
coating  iron  and  other  metallic  surfaces,  as  it  is  a 
white  metal  not  prone  to  oxidate  in  the  air,  and 
not  very  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acids.  The  solution  is  composed  of : — 

Cyanide  of  potassium,* 

Carbonate  of  cadmium. 

Water. 

A solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  used  to 
dissolve  the  carbonate  of  cadmium,  then  one-tenth 
more  of  the  cyanide  solution  is  added  to  form  free 
cyanide.  The  solution  is  made  up  so  as  to  contain 
6 Troy  ozs.  of  metal  to  the  gallon.  Heat  is  used 
to  deposit  cadmium,  namely,  100°  Fiihr. 

Aluminium.  — The  following  solution  will  coat 
articles  of  copper,  brass,  or  Gennan  silver,  with 
aluminium.  The  materuds  necessary  for  preparing 
the  solution  are  : — 

Sulphuric  acid,t 

Water, 

Pipe  clay  (silicate  of  alumina,  more  or  less  pure). 

Half  an  oz.  of  pipe  clay  is  taken  to  every  pint  of 
water ; the  clay  is  rubbed  with  the  water  until  the 

* See  Specification  of  Patent,  No.  12,526  (old  law),  filed  by 
Thomas  Henry  Uussell  and  John  Steven  Woolrich,  and  dated 
March  19,  1819. 

t I’hiloao2>hical  Mugaxine,  vol.  vii.  pp.  227,  228 — George 
Gore. 

two  are  perfectly  mixed ; the  acid,  in  equal  measure, 
is  then  added,  and  the  mixture  is  boiled  for  one  hour 
in  a covered  glass  vessel.  When  the  liquid  has 
settled  a porous  vessel  is  immersed  in  the  hot  super- 
natant liquid.  The  porous  vessel  is  previously 
charged  with  a mixture,  by  measure,  of  1 part  of  ’ 
sulphuric  acid  to  10  parts  of  water.  An  amalga- 
mated zinc  plate  in  the  porous  cell  forms  the  anode 
of  the  arrangement.  By  this  means  the  aluminium 
is  deposited  on  the  article  to  be  coated  in  a regu- 
line  foi-m. 

Silicium. — The  metal  silicium  is  the  base  of  which 
flint  or  silica  is  the  oxide ; it  may  be  electro - 
deposited  by  means  of  the  following  materials ; — 

Hydrofluoric  acid  (by  measure),  | f oz. 

Hydrochloric  acid, \ “ 

Precipitated  silica,  or  fine  white  sand, ..  50  grains. 

These  ingredients  are  to  be  boiled  together  for  a 
few  minutes,  until  no  more  silica  is  dissolved.  The 
solution  thus  obtained,  upon  being  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  clay  solution  in  the  deposition  of 
aluminium,  yields  a fine  white  deposit  of  metallic 
silicium. 

Antimony. — The  solution  recommended  for  depo- 
siting antimony  is  made  by  the  electrolytic  method. 
The  solvent  solution  is  hydrochloric  acid.  § 

A current  from  several  cells,  connected  in  series, 
is  passed  through  this  acid  by  means  of  a large 
anode  of  antimony  ; the  solution  is  nearly  colourless. 

Bismuth. — The  solution  which  is  preferred  con- 
tains : — 

Nitrate  of  bismuth. 

Dilute  nitric  acid. 

The  nitrate  is  dissolved  in  the  acid.  The  solution 
may  be  made  to  yield  reguline  metal  of  a faint 
pinkish  tint. 

Cohalt.  — This  reddish  - white  metal  has  been 
electro-deposited  from  an  alkaline  solution  of  its 
chloride.  |1 

Lead. — The  materials  and  proportions  used  to 
electro-deposit  this  metal  are ; — 

Lead  in  the  metallic  form, 6 parts.H 

Caustic  potash, 60  “ 

Water, 1000  “ 

The  caustic  potash  and  the  water  form  a solvent 
solution,  and  this  is  charged  with  the  above-men- 
tioned proportion  of  lead  by  the  electrolytic  process. 

Tungsten.  —To  electro-deposit  tungsten  the  mate- 
rials employed  are  : — 

Tungstic  acid.  *• 

Carbonate  ot  soda  solution  (density  21°  Beaume). 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  in  solution. 

if  See  American  Polytechnic  Journal,  vol.  iv.  pp.  357—359 ; 
also  Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  vii.  pp.  227,  228 — George 
Gore. 

§ Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  i.x.  pp.  73,  71 ; and  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  1858,  pj).  185-198;  1859,  pp.  797-808 ; 
1862,  pp.  323-331 — George  (jure. 

II  St;e  Che7ivcal  ^'ews,  vol.  vi.  p.  126,  Becqiierel  and 
Becquerel,  1862. 

H See  Specification  of  Patent,  No.  103,  tiled  by  Charles 
Beslay,  and  dated  January  12,  1859. 

**  See  Specification  of  Patent,  No.  1183.  filed  by  Claude 
Joseph  Ednie  Junot,  and  dated  December  28,  1852. 
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The  metallic  acid  is  dissolved  by  boiling  in  the 
carbonate,  the  acid  being  gradually  added  until  the 
solution  is  completely  saturated.  The  liquid  is 
removed  from  the  fire,  filtered,  and  diluted  with 
distilled  water  until  it  marks  a density  of  8°  Beal'jik  ; 
the  liquid  is  again  boiled,  and  3 per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  in  solution  is  added  thereto. 

Molybdenum.— The  materials  employed  are — 

Mol}’bdic  acid,* 

Carbonate  of  soda  solution  {density  24°  Beaume), 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  in  solution. 

The  materials  are  treated  in  a manner  exactly 
similar  to  that  described  for  tungsten.  Each  solu- 
tion is  used  at  a temperature  of  40°  C. 

In  the  case  of  tungsten,  molybdenum,  and  similar 
rare  metals,  a platinum  (and  therefore  indestructible) 
anode  is  used,  and  a bag  containing  the  metallic 
salt,  hung  in  the  liquid,  supplies  it  with  metal  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  by  deposition  on  the  cathode. 

Chromimn. — A solution  for  depositing  chromium 
is  formed  by  means  of — 


Chloride  of  soda  and  ammonia, 1 kilo,  f 

Metallic  chromium, 100  grms. 

Distilled  water, 10  litres. 


The  metal  is  dissolved  in  the  solution  of  the  salt. 
The  strength  of  the  solution  is  kept  ujj  by  a bag  of 
the  metallic  salt,  and  a temperature  of  40°  C.  is 
employed  to  work  it. 

Titanium. — The  materials  employed  to  form  a 
solution  for  depositing  titanium  are  : — 


Metallic  titanium 100  grms.  J 

f-uli)hiiric  acid,  sufBcient  to  dissolve  the  titanium. 

Sulphate  of  soda  and  ammonia, 1 kilo. 

Distilled  water, 10  litres. 


The  titanium  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  double 
sulphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  is  dissolved  in  the 
distilled  water,  and  the  titanium  salt  is  dissolved 
therein.  This  solution  is  worked  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  chromium  solution. 

Thallium.— The  metal  § is  readily  obtained  in  the 
metallic  stote  by  transmitting  an  electric  current 
through  a solution  of  its  sulphate.  Tlatinum  elec- 
trodes are  used. 

Some  solutions  that  are  described  here  refer  to 
metals  that  have  no  extended  use,  as  metals,  at 
present ; but  it  has  happened,  and  notably  in  electric 
science,  that  the  toy  of  the  past  age  is  the  practical 
apparatus  of  the  present. 

Electric  Power  Suitable  for  Depositing 
IMetals.  — Galvanic  Baticrieii.  — In  the  General 
View  of  the  Method  of  AVorking  in  electro- 
metallurgy the  action  of  a galvanic  battery  has  been 
described.  Every  galvanic  arrangement  consists,  at 
least,  of  three  essential  2Jarts  or  elements — namely, 

* See  Specification  of  Patent,  No.  1183,  filed  by  Claude 
Joseph  Edme  Juiiot,  and  dated  December  28,  1852. 

t See  Siiecification  of  Patent,  No.  1183,  filed  by  Claude 
Joseph  Edme  Junot,  and  dated  December  2S,  18.52. 

J See  Specification  of  Patent,  No.  1183,  filed  by  Claude 
Joso)ih  Edme  Junot,  and  dated  December  28,  1852. 

§ See  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  xii.  p.  438 — 
William  Crookes. 


the  positive  metal  or  dtesolving  plate,  the  exciting 
liquid,  and  the  negative  or  receiving  plate.  Some 
galvanic  batteries  have  two  liquids,  separated  from 
each  other  by  a porous  vessel  or  diaphragm — one 
liquid  to  act  on  the  positive  jilate  (generally  of 
amalgamated  zinc),  and  the  other  to  prevent  the 
generation  of  hydrogen  gas  at  the  negative  plate. 
The  iDorous  vessel  or  diaphragm  also  jirovides  against 
the  transference  of  the  solution  that  contains  the 
zinc  to  the  negative  plate.  Single-fluid  batteries 
demand  our  first  attention,  then  double-fluid  batteries. 

Coppci — Zinc  Battery. — Each  cell  consists  of  a 
sheet  of  zinc,  mounted  in  a toj)  frame,  together  with 
a copiper  plate  on  each  side.  This  combination  is 
immersed  in  a solution  composed  of  1 part  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  20  parts  of  water  (by  measure). 
Tlie  two  copper  plates  are  connected  together  by 
means  of  a conducting  strip  or  wire  of  cojDper,  fi.xed 
thereto  by  means  of  binding  screws,  and  the  wire  is 
continued  a sufficient  length  to  connect  it  by  a 
metallic  connection  with  the  dissolving  plate  in  the 
depositing  vat.  The  zinc  jilate  is  connected  by 
means  of  a similar  binding  screw  and  conducting 
wire  to  the  articles  that  are  to  receive  the  deposit. 
The  three  plates  are  supported  vertically  in  the 
liquid.  They  should  be  secured  at  a small  distance 
only  from  each  other  (say  1 inch  aj^art  in  large  ajipara- 
tus)  and  should  be  nearly  fiarallel,  but  rather  closer 
at  the  bottom  than  the  top.  A good  way  of  fixing 
the  ’plates  in  large  batteries  (say  having  zinc  plates 
6 feet  square)  is  to  place  them  in  grooves  made  in 
the  rectangular  trough  that  contains  the  plates. 
The  trough  may  be  of  wood,  with  a lining  of  pitch, 
and  it  should  be  deeper  than  the  pilates  to  allow  of 
free  circulation  of  the  liquid  beneath  them.  The 
amount  of  acid  liquid  ih  the  cells,  to  w’ork  any  con- 
siderable time  without  renewal  of  liquid,  should  be 
2 gallons  to  every  effective  square  foot  of  zinc.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  battery  liquid,  as  soon  as  it 
has  cooled,  after  mixing  at  G0°  Fahr.,  is  1D54°  Twl, 
or  1-0577  times  the  weight  of  its  volume  of  water. 
As  soon  as  it  gets,  by  use,  to  the  sjiecific  gravity 
1-36  (72°  Tw.),  or  as  soon  as  it  shows  a disposition 
to  crystallize,  it  is  spent,  and  may  be  evaporated  to 
obtain  therefrom  crystals  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  A 
fresh  charge  of  acid  liquid  is  then  supi^lied  to  the 
cells.  To  prevent  the  solution  of  the  zinc  pl.ates 
unless  the  work  of  deposition  is  going  on,  they  are 
coated  with  pure  mercury  (or  amalgamated),  as  set 
forth  in  the  General  View  of  the  Method  of 
AVorking.  This  is  best  accomplished  on  a large 
scale  by  selecting  a zinc  jilate  fresh  from  the  rolling 
mills,  and  placing  it  in  a stoneware  jian  of  sufficient 
size  to  allow  the  plate  to  lie  flat  in  it.  The  pan 
contains  enough  acid  liquid  (1  part  of  suljihuric  acid 
to  10  parts  of  water,  by  measure)  to  completely 
cover  the  {date  when  it  is  horizontal.  The  pan  is 
then  tilted,  and  mercury  jioured  into  its  lower  part 
in  such  a manner  that  the  zinc  jilate  does  not  touch 
the  mercury.  The  mercury  is  then  taken  uf>,  by 
means  of  some  clean  cotton  waste  tied  to  the  end  of 
a stick,  and  rubbed  over  the  wet  plate.  AAlien  the 
whole  of  the  {ilatc  has  assumed  a bright  aiqiearance. 
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it  is  washed  in  running  water,  and  set  vertically  to 
drain  in  a pan.  This  may  be  done  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  so  that  the  plate  has  all  night  to  get  rid  of  its 
superfluous  mercury.  In  the  case  of  thick  plates, 
and  none  should  be  thinner  than  one  eighth  of  an 
inch,  the  process  may  be  repeated  with  advantage. 
The  mercury  remaining  in  the  pan  and  that  drained 
from  the  plates  may  be  used  for  future  amalgama- 
tions. In  very  large  operations,  instead  of  a pan,  a 
well-made  shallow  trough  of  red  pine  may  be  em- 
ployed for  .amalgamation.  Napier,  in  his  “ Electro- 
metallurgy,” states  that  for  every  effective  square 
foot  of  zinc  ozs.  of  mercury  are  necess.ary  in  the 
first  operation,  and  for  the  second  and  all  subsequent 
operiitions  upon  the  same  plate  half  th.at  weight. 
We  have  tried  this  upon  a large  scale,  and  find  it  to  be 
correct.  This  form  of  galvanic  bjittery  was  invented 
by  William  Hyde  Wollaston,  doctor  of  medicine, 
in  the  year  1815.*  In  its  original  shape  each  surface 
of  the  zinc  plate  was  opposed  to  two  copper  plates, 
thus  making  the  whole  surface  of  the  zinc  electri- 
cally effective.  Although  it  has  since  been  improved, 
and  the  use  of  amalgamation  f has  been  generally 
adopted,  it  still  goes  by  the  name  of  Wollaston’s 
battery. 

Plutinized-ailrer  Zinc  Battery. — In  this  arrange- 
ment it  is  sought  to  provide  for  the  free  evolution 
of  the  hydrogen  gas  given  off  at  the  negative  plate 
during  the  action  of  Wollaston’s  and  other  like 
batteries,  and  to  keep  the  negative  plate  clean  and 
uniform  by  coating  a pLate  of  silver  with  platinum. 
Virtually,  therefore,  this  battery  is  not  a silver-zinc, 
but  a platinum-zinc  combination.  The  phatinum  is 
deposited  upon  a plate  of  thin  silver  foil  as  a black 
powder,  strongly  adherent,  and  forming  a surface 
composed  of  a great  number  of  fine  points.  To  a 
top  frame,  and  on  each  side  of  it,  vertically,  an 
amalgamated  zinc  plate  is  clamped,  by  the  same  screw 
that  serves  to  attach  the  eonducting  wire  to  the 
plate.  The  silver  plate  is  mounted  in  a 'vertical 
frame  (as  in  the  frame  of  a picture)  attached  to  the 
top  frame  and  between  the  zinc  plates.  In  large 
batteries  the  frame  may  be  made  in  half,  vertically, 
so  that  the  silver  plate  can  be  laid  between  and  the 
two  halves  fixed  together  by  means  of  wooden  pegs 
||  or  tree-n.ails.  Mahogany  is  a suitable  wood  to 
make  the  fr.ames  of,  as  it  will  stand  the  .acid  if  the 
wooden  pieces  be  baked  and  then  well  payed  over 
with  a solution  of  shell.ac  in  pyroxylic  spirit  prior 
to  being  made  up  into  frames.  The  only  practical 
method  of  preparing  the  silver  plate  is  to  put  the 
cleansed  and  roughened  plate  into  a vessel  contain- 
ing a solution  of  chloride  of  platinum.  In  this 
liquid  a porous  eell  eontaining  .an  amalgamated  zinc 
pl.ate  is  placed.  The  liquid  in  the  porous  cell  is 
wc.ak  sulphuric  acid — 1 part  by  nie.asure  of  acid  to 
20  parts  of  water.  The  same  acid  mixture,  con- 
taining per  fluid  oz.  a few  drops  of  neutr.al  chloride 

* See  Philosophical  Transactions,  1815,  p.  363. 

t Invented  by  Kemp  (li'iuid  amalgam)  in  1828,  and 
Sturgeon  (rolled  zinc  plates  amalgamated)  in  1830.  See 
Sturgeon’s  Annals  of  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and  t'hemis- 
try,  vol.  i.  p.  81  ; also  Sturgeon’s  Lectures  on  Galvanism, 
p.  135. 
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of  platinum,  is  the  outer  liquid.  On  connecting  the 
zinc  plate  to  the  silver  by  a conducting  wire,  an 
electric  current  is  generated,  and  passes  from  the 
zinc  to  the  silver,  depositing  the  platinum  upon  the 
s Iver  in  the  state  of  a fine  black  powder.  This 
method  of  generating  an  electric  current  in  the 
same  vessel  as  that  in  which  the  deposition  of  metal 
occurs  is  called  the  “ single  cell  process.”  It  has 
been  alluded  to  in  the  description  of  the  second 
solution  for  depositing  copper.  The  silver  plate 
thus  prepared  should  not  be  touched  by  the  hand. 
It  may  be  again  platinized  when  requisite.  In  this 
battery,  the  exciting  solution  best  adapted  for  electro- 
metallurgic.al  purposes  is  the  same  as  that  employed 
in  Wollaston’s  battery.  It  should  be  used  with 
the  same  restrictions  as  to  saturation  as  those 
attended  to  in  working  Wollaston’s  battery.  A 
good  method  of  using  the  platinized-silver  zinc 
battery,  when  it  is  to  be  kept  long  in  action,  con- 
sists in  having  the  vessel  in  which  the  plates  are 
phaced  more  than  double  the  height  of  the  plates. 
In  this  case,  during  the  action  of  the  battery,  the 
heavy  sulphate  of  zinc  descends  to  the  bottom  of 
cell  as  fast  as  it  is  produced,  and  an  equal  volume  of 
unused  acid  solution  rises.  The  battery  being  fixed 
on  a shelf,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  without  disturbance, 
the  height  of  the  saturated  solution  increases  until 
half  of  the  vessel  is  occupied  therewith.  This  may 
be  ascertained  by  means  of  a glass  bulb  of  suitable 
specific  gravity,  which  will  rise  with  the  strong 
solution,  and  will  always  remain  at  its  surface. 
When  the  vessel  is  half  full  of  the  saturated  solution, 
the  saturated  portion  may  be  drawn  off  by  means  of  a 
syphon,  placing  the  short  leg  near  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  The  vessel  may  then  be  filled  up  with  new 
acid,  and  worked  again  until  h.alf  the  liquid  is 
saturated,  and  so  on  continuously.  The  platinized- 
silver  zinc  battery  was  invented  in  the  year  1840,  t 
by  Alfred  Smee,  surgeon  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  it  is  known  by  his  name. 

Iron-zinc  Battery. — The  presence  of  free  hydrogen 
on  the  negative  plate  of  a battery  cell  causes  a rapid 
diminution  of  the  original  electric  current.  This 
effect  is  due  to  .an  opposed  electro-motive  force.  In 
other  words,  when  bubbles  of  hydrogen  gas  remain 
persistently  in  contact  with  the  negative  pl.ate,  instead 
of  rising  to  the  surface  as  they  do  in  Smee’s  battery, 
or  instead  of  being  absorbed  in  the  liquid,  as  they 
.are  in  some  batteries,  as  will  be  seen  further  on, 
such  as  Daniell’s  or  Grove’s,  this  condition  pro- 
duces, or  tends  to  produce,  a current  in  the  galvanic 
cell  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  main  current. 
That  such  a current  exists  may  be  shown  by  taking 
a copper-zinc  cell  with  two  copper  neg.ative  plates 
separated  from  each  other,  and  passing  the  current 
from  one  of  the  copper  plates  in  combination  with 
the  zinc  jilatc  through  the  coil  of  a galvanometer, 
an  instrument  to  measure  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent, which  will  subsequently  be  described  ; if  after 
this  b.attery  current  has  circulated  in  the  galvano- 
meter some  short  time,  the  g.alvanoineter  be  disen- 

J See  Philosophical  Magazine  for  April,  1840. 
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gaged  from  the  battery,  and  its  terminals  connected 
with  the  two  copper  plates  only,  the  plate  which  has 
been  in  use  will  act  as  a zinc  plate  to  the  new  one 
brought  into  work,  and  the  direction  and  strength  of 
this  reflex  current  will  be  marked  by  the  galvanometer. 
As,  in  the  usual  galvanic  arrangements  with  one  fluid 
only,  neither  a highly  oxygenated  liquid  can  be  used, 
nor  a liquid  with  any  metal  in  solution  that  will 
absorb  the  hydrogen  as  fast  as  it  would  otherwise 
be  formed,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  construct  a 
cell  with  one  fluid  only  that  will  not  become  subject 
to  the  action  of  this  reflex  current.  The  action  of 
the  reflex  current  is  called  polarization. 

About  the  year  1830  IYilliam  Sturgeon,*  late  lec- 
turer on  science  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Gallery  of  Prac- 
tical Science  at  IManchester,  invented  a single-fluid 
battery  with  cast  - iron  and  amalgamated  zinc, 
excited  by  weak  sulphuric  acid.  This  battery  is 
found  to  be  very  constant,  and  its  hydrogen  is 
freely  given  off,  even  when  the  battery  is  out  of 
action,  for  the  iron  is  dissolved  by  the  acid ; but  this 
constiint  charging  of  the  acid  solution  with  sulphate 
of  iron,  together  with  the  continual  diminution  of 
the  iron,  has  prevented  it  from  being  used  exten- 
sively. AV.alenn  states  that,  having  experienced 
the  benefits  of  Sturgeon’s  battery,  he  sought  to 
remedy  these  defects,  and  to  effect  other  improve- 
ments, wliich  he  believes  he  has  succeeded  in 
doing,  t The  fo!low-ing  arrangement  is  the  one 
which,  after  some  experience  on  a large  scale,  he  has 
found  to  work  well.  The  plates  are  mounted  as  in 
Wollaston’s  battery,  in  a top  frame,  the  amalga- 
mated zinc  plate  being  between  two  cast-iron  plates; 
the  solution  used  is  a half-saturated  solution  of 
protosulphate  of  iron,  with  a slight  addition  of  sul- 
plmric  acid.  The  cast-iron  plates  sliould  be  of 
metal  that  contains  a considerable  amount  of  carbon, 
and  is  what  the  workmen  call  “keshy.”  This  metal 
runs  very  freely,  and  thin  plates  of  it  (say  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness)  are  easily  cast. 
Prior  to  use  in  the  battery,  the  plates  may  be  left 
twenty-four  hours  in  weak  sulphuric  acid,  to  take  off 
the  skin  and  to  establish  the  kind  of  surface  upon 
them  tliat  gives  the  best  result ; this  surface  should 
not  afterwards  be  interfered  witli.  The  zinc  plates 
are  not  amalgamated  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  are 
coated  with  lead  as  well  as  with  mercury.  The 
best  way  to  accomplish  the  coating  is  to  dissolve 
bichloride  of  mercury  in  weak  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  to  add  tliereto  a solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
about  equal  weights  of  the  salts  being  used ; the 
zinc  jdates,  already  cleansed,  are  dipped  into  this 
conij)Oiind  solution,  and  they  receive  a coating  of 
mercury  and  of  lead  at  the  same  time.  'The  mer- 
cury should  be  in  excess  of  the  lead.  A battery  thus 
constructed  is  remarkably  constant,  and  does  not 
decline  in  power  from  the  effects  of  polarization. 
If  an  ordinary  amalgamated  zinc  plate  be  substi- 
tuted for  that  described  above,  it  will  be  found,  on 
galvanometric  measurement,  that  the  electro-motive 

* See  Stui'g;eon’9  Lcot>ires  on  Galvanism,  pp.  13.5-37. 

t See  Keport  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Britisli  Association  at 
Biniiiugham  in  18tU;  Transactions  of  the  Sections,  p.  45. 


force  of  the  latter  arrangement  is  exactly  half  that 
given  by  the  cell  with  the  leaded  plate.  During 
action,  iron  is  electro-deposited  upon  the  negative 
plate ; when  the  battery  is  inactive,  solution  of  the  iron 
slowly  goes  on.  A good  method  of  using  this  battery 
on  a large  scale  is  to  place  the  iron  and  zinc  plates  in 
grooves  in  a wooden  trough,  and  to  run  off  the  liquid 
into  another  spare  trough  when  it  is  not  wanted.  'J’his 
galvanic  arrangement  will  bear  further  investigation. 

Single-cell  Appamtns. — ^This  is  a galvanic  cell  and 
depositing  apparatus  in  one.  The  article  to  be 
coated  constitutes  the  negative  plate  of  the  battery, 
and  the  coating  solution  forms  at  the  same  time  a 
second  solution  in  the  galvanic  circuit,  a porous 
partition  being  between  the  solution  that  excites 
the  zinc  plate  and  that  which  aids  the  electric  cur- 
rent, and  at  the  same  time  deposits  metal.  For 
electrotypy  this  apparatus  has  especial  advantages ; 
the  arrangement  used  is  an  outer  cell  containing  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copperf  and  an  inner  cell, 
or  several  inner  cells,  containing  weak  sulphuric 
acid  or  a half  - saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
zinc.  The  zinc  plate  is  amalgamated,  and  is  con- 
nected by  a single  conductor  to  the  object  to  be 
electro-coated.  The  single-cell  apparatus  is  noticed 
in  this  place  as  a source  of  electric  power ; it  forms 
a connecting  link  between  single  - fluid  galvanic 
arrangements  and  double -fluid  batteries. 

Copper-zinc  Donhle-Jiuid  Batter;/. — The  most  gene- 
ral form  of  this  apparatus  is  a porous  cell  containing 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  jdaced  in  an  outer  vessel  contain- 
ing an  acid  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  An  amalga- 
mated zinc  rod  forms  the  positive  element  in  the 
porous  cell,  and  a hollow  cylinder  of  copper  forms 
the  negative  element  in  the  outer  vessel.  In  this 
battery,  as  well  as  in  the  single -cell  apparatus  for 
the  electrotype,  a perforated  shelf,  near  the  top  of 
the  outer  vessel,  and  inclosing  the  top  of  the  porous 
cell  as  by  a ring,  serves  to  supply  crystals  of  sulphate 
of  coppe«'  to  the  solution,  in  the  place  where  they  are 
most  likely  to  equalize  the  density  of  the  solution, 
namely,  at  the  top  thereof.  The  electrolysis  of  the 
sulphate  of  zinc  solution  causes  the  acid  of  the  sul- 
phate to  attack  the  zinc  plate,  the  base  (zinc)  at  the 
porous  cell  finds  another  proportion  of  acid  to  unite 
with,  this  being  supplied  from  the  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, and  the  copper  is  continually  reduced  upon  the 
negative  plate  in  the  metallic  form  during  the  action 
i of  the  battery ; thus  a constantly  renewed  and  per- 
! fectly  clean  surface  is  provided  for  the  conduction 
j of  the  current,  and  no  polarization  can  take  place, 
for  no  hydrogen  or  other  substance  foreign  to  the 
I negative  plate  is  produced  there.  The  chief  reason 
I why  this  battery  has  full  description  here  is,  that  the 
I principles  of  its  action  most  tersely  illustrate  the 
j laws  of  electro-deposition  and  of  electrolysis,  for  it 
I is  a depositing  cell  as  well  as  a galvanic  battery.  It 
is  the  most  constant  of  all  galvanic  combinations  at 
present  known.  The  copper-zinc  double-fluid  bat- 
tery was  invented  by  Professor  Uaniell§  of  King's 

I 

J See  the  head.  Solutions  for  Electro-deiiositing  Metals — 
CorruR. 

§ See  I’hilosojjhical  Transactions,  1836. 
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College,  London,  in  1836,  and  it  is  universally  known 
by  the  name  of  Daniell’s  battery. 

Platinum  - zinc  Douhk-Jlnid  Battery. — A porous 
vessel  containing  a sheet  of  platinum  immersed  in 
strong  nitric  acid  is  placed  in  an  outer  vessel  contain- 
ing an  amalgamated  zinc  plate,  together  with  weak 
sulphuric  acid.  The  nitric  acid  yields  up  some  of  its 
oxygen  to  the  hydrogen  that  would  otherwise  be 
evolved,  and  forms  water ; thus  all  tendency  to  polari- 
zation is  avoided,  and  the  platinum  plate  being 
indestructible  in  nitric  acid,  constantly  keeps  clean. 
This  battery  is  the  most  powerful  arrangem  nt 
known ; unfortunately  the  decomposition  of  the 
nitric  acid  in  the  presence  of  air  yields  peroxide  of 
nitrogen,  a red  gas  of  very  poisonous  qualities.  This 
galvanic  battery  is  known  as  Grove’s  battery ; it 
was  invented  in  the  year  1839  by  Professor  Grove, 
now  Sir  William  Rorert  Grove,  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Carhon-zinc  Douhlc-Jitad  Battery. — This  combin- 
ation is  a modification  of  Grove's,  in  which  a rod  of 
carbon  is  substituted  for  the  platinum.  A solution 
that  is  sometimes  used  with  this  battery  is  made  b}^ 
mixing  together  equal  measures  of  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids.  This  battery  is  sometimes  employed  to 
electro-deposit  copper  and  brass  iqion  iron.  This 
arrangement  is  by  M.  Bonijol  ; it  is  a modification 
of  Professor  Bunsen’s  plan,  in  which  the  carbon  is  a 
hollow  cylinder  outside  the  porous  ve.ssel.  Professor 
Bunsen  published  this  invention  in  1842. 

Galvanic  batteries  have  been  treated  of  at  some 
length,  because  of  their  intimate  connection  with  the 
subject  of  electro-metallurgy.  Not  only  is  the  single- 
cell apparatus  a particular  case  of  a D.vniell’s  battery, 
but,  in  series,  any  battery  cell  that  is  more  charged 
with  zinc  than  others  may  become  a depositing  cell. 
The  amount  of  zinc  consumed  in  each  cell  of  a 
battery  in  a given  time  is  a direct  measure  of  the 
work  done  in  the  electro-depositing  trough  in  the 
same  time.  The  history  of  the  subject  is,  moreover, 
intimately  bound  up  with  that  of  the  galvanic  battery 
(in  preference  to  any  other  generator  of  electric 
force),  for  the  penny  piece  that  Spencer  substituted 
for  the  negative  plate  of  a Daniell’s  battery,  in 
1837,  was  the  forerunner  of  all  electro- metidlurgical 
discovery. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  galvanic  battery, 
the  old  and  tried  but  somewhat  expensive  and  rather 
troublesome  fricnil  of  the  electro-deiiositor,  is  its 
continuity  and  constancy.  For  experimental  and 
laboratory  operations,  perhaps,  it  will  never  be  entirely 
discarded,  for  it  can  be  adjusted  with  readiness  and 
ease  to  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done. 

Mayneto-electric  Machine.^. — The  excitation  of  elec- 
tric power  by  means  of  mechanical  labour,  combined 
with  magnetic  force,  is  a result  of  the  discovery  by 
Faraday,  in  1831,  that  when  a steel  permanent 
magnet  is  introduced  into  a hollow  cylindrical  coil  of 
insulated  wire,  a current  of  electricity  is  induced  in 
the  wire  of  the  coil,  and  during  the  withdrawal  of 
the  magnet  from  the  coil  a current  in  the  opposite 
direction  is  induced.  This  projierty  may  be  stated 
in  a more  practical  form,  namely,  that  if  a soft  iron 


bar  (or  core)  surrounded  by  a coil,  be  approached  to 
one  of  the  poles  of  a permanent  magnet,  an  electric 
current  will  traverse  the  coil,  and  if  it  be  withdrawn 
from  the  same  pole  the  current  will  be  in  the  reverse 
direction  through  the  coil.  Then,  if  these  reverse  and 
alternate  currents  jiass  through  a suitably  arranged 
set  of  springs  and  contact  pieces,  they  may  both 
be  made  to  issue  from  fixed  binding  screws  in 
the  same  direction.  Upon  tins  principle,  an  ajipar- 
atus  may  be  constructed  to  give  out  a constant 
stream  of  electricity,  provided  that  by  appropriate 
motive  power,  and  by  means  of  governing  apparatus, 
a constant  and  uniform  movement  of  the  coils  before 
the  magnetic  poles  is  maintained ; the  only  limit  to 
the  number  of  magnets  and  of  coils  in  a given 
machine  is  the  space  occupied  by  them,  and  the 
power  required  to  drive  them.  The  power  required 
to  drive  these  machines  is  much  more  than  would  be 
supposed  upon  a cursory  view  of  the  subject ; the 
weight  of  the  masses  of  copper  wire  and  soft  iron 
cores  that  form  the  coils  is  consideiable,  but  besides 
the  friction  due  to  the  motion  of  these  heavy  parts, 
the  magnetism  of  the  magnets  tends  to  make  each  coil 
(as  it  passes),  stop  opposite  to  a magnetic  pole.  It 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a limit  to 
the  electro-motive  lorce  which  these  machines  can 
produce,  this  limit  being  independent  of  the  perfection 
of  insulation  and  of  mechanical  resistance  ; there  is 
a sensible  time  occupied  in  changing  the  magnetic 
polarity  of  the  soft  iron  cores,  and  in  reversing 
the  direction  of  the  electric  current  through  the  coils. 
If  the  speed  be  increased  beyond  that  at  which  the 
greatest  change  of  magnetisation  occurs,  the  electro- 
motive force  will  fall  off  instead  of  increasing.  In 
spite  of  these  drawbacks,  of  the  original  cost  of  the 
machines,  and  of  other  peculiarities  which  attend  the 
use  of  a complicated  mechanical  apparatus,  the  intro- 
duction of  this  source  of  electilc  power  into  electro- 
metallurgical work  has  increased  the  productive 
powers  of  the  art,  and  tends  to  cheapen  the  process, 
especially  on  a large  scale.  The  power  is  compara- 
tively inexpensive,  for  it  is  derived  from  the  combus- 
tion of  coal ; it  is  more  in  conformity  with  the 
mechanical  genius  of  the  engineer  than  is  the 
chemistry  and  constant  manipulation  of  the  galvanic 
battery,  and  it  is  able  to  be  used  at  any  time  by  the 
application  of  adequate  motive  power. 

Many  plans  have  been  devised  to  provide  for  the 
necessary  alteration  of  magnetic  induction,  or  for  the 
cliange  of  polarity  in  the  cores  of  the  coils  of  magneto- 
electric machines.  The  following  may  be  noted  : — ■ 
'WiiEAT.S'iONE*  mounts  pairs  of  coils  on  the  same  axis 
longitudinally,  and  rotates  them  between  the  poles 
of  fixed  permanent  magnets.  II.VTCiiERt  breaks 
contact  between  the  core  and  the  permanent  magnet. 
DujardinJ  breaks  contact  between  the  fixed  perma- 
nent magnet  and  its  armature,  the  ends  or  poles  of 


* See  Specification  of  Patent.  No.  9022  (old  law),  filed  by 
Charles  AVheatstone,  and  dated  July  7,  1841. 

■f  See  Specification  of  Patent,  No.  il,G84  (old  law),  filed  by 
William  Henry  Hatcher,  and  dated  March  23,  1847. 

J See  S|)ecilication  of  I’atent,  No.  11,894  (old  law),  filed  by 
Pierre  .Antoine  Jose[]h  Dtijar<lin,  and  dated  October  7,  1847. 
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the  magnet  being  enveloped  by  the  coils.  Nollet* * * § 
mounts  his  cores  in  the  rim  of  a wheel,  and  rotates 
them  in  front  of  similarly  placed  fixed  pennanent 
magnets.  BAiNf  revolves  the  permanent  magnets. 
AllanJ  has  radial  coiled  cores  revolving  between  per- 
manent magnets  placed  in  the  circumference  of  a 
circle.  Henley  § short-circuits  every  alternate 
current.  Hjorth  1|  employs  coiled  cores  amongst 


the  fixed  permanent  magnets,  and  excites  their 
! magnetism  by  a portion  of  the  current  from  the 
moving  coils.  HoLiiESl”  has  a symmetrical  arrange- 
ment of  coils  and  magnets,  the  coils  being  in  a ring 
between  rings  of  fixed  permanent  magnets.  Henley,** 
in  a further  invention,  uses  armatures  (not  coiled), 
revolving  in  front  of  the  coiled  cores  and  permanent 


magnets.  Since  these  inventions,  other  principles 
have  been  successfully  brougiu  to  bear,  so  as  to 

* See  Specification  oi  Patent,  No.  13,302  (old  law),  filed  by 
Edward  Clarence  Shepard  (a  communication  from  Floris 
Nollet),  and  dated  October  24,  1850. 

t See  Specification  of  Patent,  No.  14,146  (old  law),  filed  by 
Alexander  Bain,  and  dated  May  29,  18.52. 

J See  Specification  of  Patent,  No.  14,190  (old  law),  filed  by 
Thomas  Allan,  and  dated  June  24.  1852. 

§ See  Specification  of  Patent,  No.  2846,  filed  by  William 
Thomas  Henley,  and  dated  December  8,  18.53. 

|]  See  Provisional  Specification,  No.  2198,  filed  by  Soren 
Hjorth,  and  dated  October  14,  1854. 


assist  in  perfecting  the  magneto-electric  machine. 
The  chief  improvements  that  have  taken  place  are 
based  upon : — 1st.  The  principle  of  accumulation. 
2nd.  Continuous  magnetization. 

Wilde's  Machiue.^^ — The  principle  of  accumulation 
is  employed  in  this  powerful  apparatus.  According 
to  this  principle,  the  electric  current  from  a small 

^ See  Specification  of  Patent,  No.  573,  filed  by  Frederick 
Hale  Holmes,  and  dated  March  7,  1856. 

**  See  Specification  of  Patent,  No.  2769,  filed  by  William 
Thomas  Henley,  and  dated  November  22,  1856. 

ft  See  Philosophical  Transactions,  1867,  vol.  157,  p.  89. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  6.  ^ 
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magneto -electric  machine  (which  may  be  called  excite  the  magnet  of  a larger  machine  (No.  3); 
No.  ]),  is  made  to  excite  the  electro-magnet  of  a that  from  No.  3 may  excite  the  magnet  of  a still 
large  machine  (No.  2)  ; the  current  from  No.  2 may  , larger  machine  (No.  4),  and  so  on  until  the  required 


Fig.  8. 


power  is  obtained  ; the  electric  current  for  depositing 
metals  or  for  otlier  use  is  taken  from  the  moving 
coil  or  coils  of  the  last  machine.  The  advantage 
gained  by  this  arrangement  is  very  considerable, 
owing  to  the  remarkable  fact  that  a much  greater 
amount  of  mag^ietism  is  developed  in  the  electro- 
magnet than  that  which  exists  in  the  permanent 
magnet  of  the  magneto-electric  machine  employed 
to  excite  it.  Practically,  only  two  machines  are 
required,  and  a portion  of  the  eurrent  from  the 
small  machine  is  used  to  increase  the  magnetism  of 
its  permanent  magnet,  by  converting  it  into  an 
electro-magnet.  The  small  machine  is  generally 
mounted  on  the  top  of  the  large  machine,  as  shown 
in  Figs.  4 and  5.  The  armature  is  a Sie.mens’ 
armature,*  that  is  to  say,  the  coil  is  wound  on 
a biir  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  (i.e.,  longitu- 
dinally), instead  of  round  its  axis.  This  is  shown 
in  the  longitudinal  elevation  of  the  armature.  Fig.  6; 
the  outer  casing  is  partly  removed  to  show  the  coil. 
Fig.  7 is  a transverse  section  tlirough  A n,  in  Fig.  6. 
A machine  of  this  descrij)tion,t  with  an  armature 
3^  inches  in  diameter  and  18  inches  effective  length, 

* See  Provisional  Specification,  No.  2107,  filed  by  Charles 
William  Siemens,  and  dated  September  10,  18.')6. 

t The  following  Sl)ecifications,  filed  by  Henry  Wilde, 
relate  to  magneto-electric  machines  of  the  accumulative 
kind:— No.  516,  1863  ; No.  3006,  1863;  No.  1412,  1865; 
No.  2762,  1865;  No.  3209,  1866;  No.  842,  1867;  No. 
618,  1873. 

Professor  Wheatstone,  Dr.  Werner  Siemens,  Mr.  Ladd,  and 
some  others  have  added  their  quota  of  experience  and  work  to 
])crfecting  accumulative  machines. 


will  deposit  28  ozs.  of  sOver  per  hour,  when  it  is 
driven  at  a speed  of  about  2000  revolutions  per 
minute  by  means  of  a two  horse  power  steam-engine. 


The  principle  of  accumulation  may  be  adopted  m 
the  same  machine,  instead  of  using  more  than  one 
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machine  for  the  purpose.  Even  if  the  permanent 
magnetism  in  the  inducing  magnet  be  very  weak  in 
the  first  instance,  if  a part  of  the  current  generated 
ill  the  moving  coil  or  coils  be  passed  through  a coil 
that  encompasses  the  inducing  magnet,  the  motion  of 
the  machine  produces  a current  which  reacts  upon 
the  magnetism  of  the  inducing  magnet,  and,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  may  be  made  to  increase 
until  the  resistance  of  the  coils,  as  they  pass  the 
poles,  balances  the  driving  power.  The  most  practical 
form  of  this  machine  is  one  in  which  there  are  many 
coiled  armatures,  for  by  this  arraiigen  ent^he  heat 
manifested  in  the.  coils  is  diss  minated  and  dispersed, 
and  some  of  the  coils  may  be  especially  devoted  to 
generating  the  current  that  increases  the  power  of 
the  fixed  magnets;  this  current  is  called  the  minor 
current,  the  current  useful  for  external  work  being 
the  major  current.  A machine  Vv'ith  multiple  coiled 
armatures  is  shown  in  Figs.  8 and  9;*  Fig.  8 is  a 
front  elevation,  and  Fig.  9 an  end  elevation.  This 
machine  consists  of  a vertical  cast-iron  disc,  mounted 
on  a horizontal  driving  shaft,  and  carrying  sixteen 
coils,  which  project  on  both  sides  of  the  disc,  so  as 
to  form  thirty-two  armatures.  The  disc  is  placed 
between  two  circles  of  fixed  magnets,  each  circle 
consisting  of  sixteen  magnets  projecting  inwards  from 
the  framing.  The  two  circles  of  magnets  have  their 
poles  opposite  to  each  other,  and  in  one  position  the 
coils  are  between  opposite  poles  of  the  magnets. 
The  ends  of  the  cores  are  terminated  with  iron  plates 
of  a circukr  form,  which  answer  the  double  purpose 
of  retaining  the  helices  surrounding  tlie  cores  in 
their  places,  and  overlapping,  for  a short  distance, 
the  spaces  between  the  poles  of  the  adjacent  magnets. 
The  fixed  magnets  are  coiled  with  wire,  through 
which  a portion  of  the  current  is  made  to  circulate, 
and  their  initial  magnetism  is  imparted  to  them, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  another  magneto-electric 
machine.  They  retain  sufficient  permanent  mag- 
netism to  enable  it  to  be  exalted  to  the  required 
degTee  by  the  working  of  the  machine,  and  the  major 
current  may  be  used  for  electro-metallurgical  or 
other  purposes.  The  minor  current  is  furnished  by 
four  of  the  armature  coils.  The  major  current  is 
kept  separate  from  the  minor  current,  and  has  a 
separate  arrangement  of  springs  and  contact  pieces 
to  bring  the  opposite  and  alternate  currents  into  one 
current,  which  is  practically  continuous.  The  speed 
of  the  central  shaft  may  be  from  300  to  1000  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  A is  the  vertical  circular  framing 
of  the  machine  ; B B,  stay  rods ; C,  bridge  ; D,  heavy 
disc ; E,  E,  driving  shaft ; F,  insulated  bearing ; 
G,  G,  G,  G,  cores  or  armatures;  ii,  the  springs  and 
contacts,  or  “commutator”  for  the  minor  current; 
h',  the  commutator  for  the  major  current.  A machine 
with  multiple  annatures  is  now  in  use  by  INIessrs. 
Elkington.  This  powerful  apparatus  is  of  the  size 
indicated  in  the  scale  to  Figs.  8 and  9,  and  has  more 
than  thirty-one  times  the  power  (to  deposit  metals) 
of  the  machine  shown  in  Fig.  4;  it  deposits  4^  cwts. 
of  copper  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours. 

Gramme's  Machine.  — This  machine  differs  from 
* See  Philosophical  Mayazim,  June,  1873. 


all  other  magneto  - electric  machines  at  present 
known,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only  one  that  gives  a 
continuous  current  in  one  direction.!  The  current 
from  this  macliine  depends  upon  the  uninterrupted 
travelling  of  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  core  in  a 
circle,  that  is,  upon  continuous  magnetization.  An 
engraving  of  two  examples  of  this  machine  is  shown 
in  Plate  I.,  figs.  1 and  2.  If,  instead  of  introducing  a 

Fig.  10. 


magnet  into  a coil,  as  in  Faraday’s  ex  periment  of  183 1 , 
one  pole  of  a magnet  be  presented  to  the  outside  of 
a coil  containing  a soft  iron  core,  the  magnet  being 
at  right  angles  to  the  core,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10, 
a uniform  electric  current  will  be  generated  in  the 
coil  during  the  uniform  movement  of  the  magnet 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  coil — say  from  left  to  right, 


Fig.  11. 


as  indicated  by  the  arrow.  This  current,  however,- 
will  cease  when  the  magnet  arrives  at  the  extremity  of 
the  coil,  as  shown  in  dotted  lines.  To  make  it  con- 
tinuous. it  is  necessary  to  make  the  core,  together 
with  its  coil,  continuous.  This  can  be  done  by 
bending  the  core  and  coil  into  the  form  of  a ring  or 
annulus.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  11 ; and  if  the  mag- 

* See  Specifications  of  (he  following  Patents: — No.  1GG8, 
filed  by  Zenobe  Theojihile  Gramme  and  Eardley  Louis  Charles 
D'lvernois,  and  dated  June  9.  1870  ; also  No.  1254,  filed  by 
John  Henry  Johnson  (a  communication  from  Zenobe  Theo- 
phile  Gramme  and  Eardley  Louis  Charles  D'lvernois),  and 
dated  April  2G,  1872, 


j.  B.  lipphtcott  & co,  Philadelphia. 
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net,  SN,  were  to  rotate  round  the  annulus,  its  path 
being  the  circumference  of  a circle  concentric  to  the 
annulus,  a continuous  electric  current  would  circu- 
late in  the  coil  when  the  extremities  of  the  coil  were 
joined.  This,  however,  would  be  a very  unmechani- 
cal method  of  constructing  a machine,  and  in  practice 
the  magnet  is  fixed  and  the  annular  core  revolves ; 
moreover,  it  is  best  to  use  both  the  poles  of  the 
magnet,  and  not  merely  the  south  pole,  as  shown  in 
Figs.  10  and  11.  This  is  the  form  in  which  the 
machines  sliown  in  Plate  L,  figs.  1 and  2,  are  con- 
structed, and  which  is  represented  as  a diagram  in 
Fig.  12.  In  the  machines  figured  in  Plate  I.  a part  of 
the  current  is  used  to  magnetise  the  magnet;  and  the 
necessity  to  utilize  the  north  pole  as  well  as  the 
south  of  the  inducing  magnet  causes  two  continuous, 
simultaneous,  and  opposite  currents  to  be  generated 
in  the  annular  coil,  one  current  being  in  that  part 
of  the  coil  under  the  influence  of  south  magnetism. 


Fig.  12. 


and  the  reverse  current  being  in  the  other  half  of 
the  coil  As  will  be  seen  presently,  by  an  illustra- 
tion, this  condition  obliges  the  coil  to  be  made  round 
the  annulus  in  a perfectly  continuous  manner,  and 
the  current  for  useful  purposes  is  taken  from  fixed 
points  that  lie  in  the  line  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
joining  the  magnetic  poles.  Practically  this  is  done 
by  taking  from  the  coil  equidistant  radii,  and  con- 
necting them  to  separate  longitudinal  metallic  strips 
on  the  surface  of  a non-conducting  drum.  Springs 
at  the  fixed  points  press  against  these  revolving 
strips,  and  binding  screws  upon  the  springs  enable 
conductors  to  proceed  conveniently  from  the  ma-  t 
chine  to  the  work  to  be  done.  If  it  be  asked.  How 
is  it  that  in  a continuous  metallic  circuit  two  electric 
currents  in  opposite  directions  can  exist  at  the  same 
time,  so  as  to  bo  available  for  use  outside  the  closed  ! 
circuit,  a reference  to  the  diagram.  Fig.  13,  will 
answer  the  question.  The  constant  and  local  ex- 
citivtion  of  the  upper  magnetic  pole  upon  its  half  of 
the  annulus  may  be  compared  to  the  upper  galvanic 


pair  in  the  figure,  and  the  state  of  the  lower  half  of 
the  annulus  may  be  compared  to  the  lower  galvanic 
pair,  the  arrows  indicating  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent in  each  half  circle.  It  is  easily  seen  that  this 
arrangement  is  only  that  which  is  common  in  gal- 
vanic batteries,  and  known  (in  old  language)  as 
quantity  connection  and  (in  recent  nomenclature) 
as  connection  in  multiple  arc,  and  is  the  same  as  if 
in  two  galvanic  batteries  both  zincs  were  connected 
to  form  a double  zinc,  and  both  coppers  were  joined 
to  form  a double  copper.  But  this  is  equivalent  to 
a single  cell  with  double  the  area  of  plate  of  each  of 
the  cells  in  question ; thence  by  analogy  it  will  be 
readily  perceived  that  the  powers  of  each  half  of  the 
annulus  are  added  together  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  interfering  with  one  another,  and  that,  thanks 
to  the  fixed  points,  they  furnish  a continuous  and  a 
double  current. 

The  machine.  Fig.  1,  Plate  I.,  weighs  4 cwts.,  and 
at  400  revolutions  per  minute  deposits  1 lb.  of  silver 


Fig.  13. 


per  hour,  when  driven  by  a small  fraction  of  a horse 
power.  That  marked  Fig.  2 weighs  12  cwts.,  and 
deposits  6 lbs.  of  silver  per  hour ; this  machine 
requires  two  horse  power,  and  is  driven  at  a speed 
of  300  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  peculiarities  of  magneto-electric  machines  are 
their  great  power,  economy,  and  readiness  of  action. 

'Thermo-electric  Batteries.  — If  bars  of  dissimilar 
metals  be  joined  at  their  extremities,  and  made  a 
part  of  a closed,  insulated,  metallic  circuit,  which 
may  be  an  electric  circuit,  the  heating  of  the  place 
of  junction  of  the  metals  generates  a current  of 
electricity  in  the  circuit;  and  as  the  current  is 
due  to  heat,  the  electricity  furnished  thereby  is 
called  thermo-electricity.  This  fact  was  discovered 
in  1823  by  SeereCK  in  relation  to  bismuth  and 
copper;  he  found  that  the  current  went  from  the 
bismuth  to  the  copper  across  the  heated  junction. 
Since  then  bismuth  and  antimony  have  been  used, 
and  a number  of  other  thermo-electric  pairs  have 
been  tried.  All,  more  or  less,  are  subject  to  certain 
drawbacks.  If  the  alternate  junctions  be  cooled,  say 
by  means  of  ice,  the  power  of  the  current  is  increased. 
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for  in  general  it  bears  a direct  ratio  to  the  difference 
of  temperature  between  neighbouring  junctions ; 
tlierefore,  unless  specific  arrangements  are  made  to 
supply  at  the  proper  place  definite  amounts  of  heat 
and  cold,  the  strength  of  the  current  varies.  The 
whole  circuit  being  metallic,  and  therefore  a good 
conductor  of  heat,  the  general  tendency  of  the 
arrangement,  if  kept  for  some  time  in  action,  is  to 
the  equalization  of  the  heat,  and  therefore  the  declen- 
sion of  the  electric  power.  The  contacts  of  the 
metals,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  are  liable  to 
become  in  time  more  and  more  imperfect.  These 
circumstances,  combined  with  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  met  ils  are  altered  in  physical  constitution  under 
the  influence  of  heat  or  cold,  have  made  the  con- 
struction of  thermo-electric  arrangements  for  prac- 
tical purposes  a very  difficult  matter. 

The  electro-motive  force  of  tliermo-electric  bat- 
teries, or  “ thermo-piles,”  is  small  in  comparison 
with  that  of  voltaic  arrangements.  Although  in 


Fig.  14. 


other  respects  very  efficient,  a thermo-pile  of  iron  and 
German  silver  must  have  700  elements  to  render 
it  of  the  same  power  as  a single  Daniell’s  cell. 
By  using  carefully  constructed  heating  and  cooling 
arrangements,  an  antimony-bismuth  pile  may  be 
constructed  so  that  only  ten  alternations  are  re- 
quired to  produce  the  same  power,  but  this  instru- 
ment is  liable  to  get  out  of  onler.  M.  Clamond 
began  to  publish  his  experiments  in  1873,*  and 
in  1874 1 the  Thermo  - Electric  Generator  Com- 
pany was  formed  to  work  his  patents.  One  form 
of  Clamond’s  thermo-pile  is  shown  in  Fig.  14.  In  a 
paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Telegraj)!)  Engine- 
ers,f JSIr.  Latimer  Clark  describes  the  latest  form 
of  this  apparatus.  The  negative  metal  (eorres- 
jjonding  to  the  copper  in  Seeueck’s  arrangement, 

* See  L’Ablife  Moigno’s  Ixs  Monties,  October  9,  1873. 

t See  Specification  of  I’atent,  No.  1199,  filed  by  Charles 
Clamond,  and  dated  Aijril  G,  1874. 

X See  Tdtgraphic  Jour.ial  of  June  1,  187G,  p.  154. 


I and  to  the  copper  plate  in  a Wollaston’s  battery) 

; is  composed  of  an  alloy  of  2 parts  of  antimony  and 
I 1 of  zinc,  and  the  positive  element  is  a piece  of 
j ordinary  tinned  sheet  iron.  In  this  plan  any  split- 
ting of  the  metals  or  of  the  contacts  is  prevented 
I by  casting  the  bars  of  negative  metal  in  moulds 
j almost  at  the  temperature  of  the  molten  alloy,  and 
I cooling  them  very  slowly.  The  sheet  iron,  after 
j being  stamped  out,  is  fixed  into  the  mould  into 
j which  the  melted  alloy  is  poured.  The  bars  are 
j arranged  in  a radial  manner  round  a central  heat 
I passage,  the  insulations  being  accomplished  by  means 
i of  mica  and  a cement  containing  powdered  asbestos 
and  silicate  of  potash.  Each  circle  of  bars  is  insulated 
from  the  one  above  it  by  a ring  of  dry  asbestos,  and 
tlie  entire  structure  is  consolidated  by  means  of  cast- 
iron  frames,  drawn  together  by  bolts  and  nuts.  In 
the  central  heat  passage  a Bl'NSEn’s  burner  (which 
burns  a mixture  of  gas  and  air)  supplies  the  heat, 
which  should  be  about  40U°  Fahr.  at  the  junctions 
of  the  inner  bars,  and  about  200°  Fahr.  at  the  outer 
junctions.  According  to  the  latest  improvement,  a 
closely  fitting  movable  cover  is  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  pile ; the  heated  gases  pass  to  the  top  of  the 
heat  passage,  then  descend  outside  the  passage, 
between  it  and  the  elements,  to  the  chimney,  by 
which  they  have  exit  into  the  open  air.  In  piles 
with  small  elements  the  consumption  of  gas  is  about 
1 cubic  foot  per  hour  for  each  D.aniell’s  cell  in 
electro-motive  force;  that  is,  for  each  twenty  ele- 
ments of  the  pile. 

A machine  of  100  bars,  with  a consumption  of 
5 cAbic  feet  of  gas,  deposits  about  1 oz.  of  silver  per 
hour.  The  same  apparatus,  arranged  in  multiple 
arc.  will  deposit  about  1 oz.  of  copper  in  the  same 
time.  400  large  bai’s,  consuming  2 lbs.  of  coke  per 
hour,  will  deposit  about  four  times  the  above  quan- 
tities in  the  same  period  of  time. 

In  some  respects  it  would  seem  that  the  electricity 
of  the  future,  for  electro-metallurgical  purposes, 
would  be  derived  from  thermo-electric  arrangements 
in  preference  to  all  others ; for  though  the  thermo- 
electric apparatus  of  IM.  Clamond  is  still  susceptible 
of  improvement,  it  is  able  to  supply  electricity  in  gi’eat 
quantity,  and  of  sufficient  electro- motive  force  to 
overcome  electro-chemical  resistances ; this  machine 
gives  a very  constiint  current,  is  easily  put  into  and 
out  of  action,  and  is  apparently  indestructible. 

To  compare  the  means  of  generating  the  electric 
current  from  each  source,  and  the  expense  of  pro- 
ducing electricity  that  will  do  a given  amount  of 
work  in  each  case : the  galvanic  battery  is  continually 
wasting  in  itself,  the  waste  being  the  consumption  of 
metallic  and  liquid  portions  thereof,  which  have  to 
be  replaced  from  time  to  time  ; the  magneto-electric 
machine  consumes  motive  power  instead  of  chemical 
force,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  consumption  of 
coal  in  a furnace,  the  supply  of  water  to  a boiler, 
and  the  wear  and  tear  of  complicated  parts,  some  of 
which  are  at  rest  and  subject  to  deterioration  from 
heat,  and  some  in  motion,  therefore  subject  to  be 
worn  away  by  friction  ; the  thermo-electric  appara- 
tus feeds  on  heat  alone,  either  of  gas  or  coal,  and 
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is  the  single  remarkable  example  of  the  direct  trans- 
formation of  tlie  energy  of  heat  into  electric  force, 
apparently  without  any  otlier  waste  than  that  result- 
ing from  the  supply  of  the  heat  itself,  all  its  parts 
being  rigid  and  fixed. 

Management  of  Electric  Power. — ^The  method 
of  putting  into  action  a galvanic  cell  has  been  already 
explained  under  the  head  of  Electric  Power  suitable 
for  Depositing  Metals.  In  order  to  apply  this  power, 
it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  proportion  the 
size  of  the  cell  to  the  size  of  the  surface  to  be  coated, 
and  the  number  of  cells  arranged  in  series  to  the 
resistance  to  be  overcome  in  the  solution  to  be  em- 
ployed, together  with  the  resistance  of  the  wire 
circuit  through  which  the  current  passes. 

Direction  of  the  Gedcnnic  Current. — In  the  General 
View  of  the  Method  of  Working,  it  is  shown  that 
the  direction  of  the  current  from  a galvanic  battery 
is  always  from  the  zinc  or  ]>ositive  plate  to  the  cop- 
per or  otlier  negative  plate  within  the  battery,  and 
in  the  metallic  circuit,  or  other  circuit  outside  the 
battery,  it  is  from  the  negative  plate  to  the  positive. 

In  works  on  the  subject  this  law  is  sometimes 
indicated,  as  in  Fig.  15,  by  + and  — marks,  -b  stand- 
ing for  the  positive  or  giving  out 
point  or  surface,  and  — representing 
the  negative  or  receiving  point  or 
surface.  The  free  extremity  of  the' 
wire  from  the  negative  plate,  c,  is 
called  the  positive  pole,  and  the  free 
extremity  of  the  wire  from  the  zinc 
plate,  z,  is  called  the  negative  pole. 
This  method  of  describing  the  direc- 
tion of  the  electric  current  from  a 
galvanic  cell  also  holds  good  for  any 
number  of  cells  arranged  in  series ; 
this  is  shown  in  Fig.  16,  which  repre- 
sents four  cells  arranged  in  series.  Itis  essential  to  note 
this,  for  if,  as  in  Crl'ICKshanks’  arrangement  in  series 
(Fig.  17),  the  conducting  wires  between  each  cell  be 

Fig.  16. 


Fig.  15. 


Fig.  17. 

dispensed  with  by  making  each  plate  double  (every 
zinc  plate  being  soldered  to  a copper  plate),  and 
tlius  making  the  plates  serve  as  divisions  between 
one  cell  amt  the  next,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  series  two  plates  will  serve  the  purpose  of  one ; 
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and  although  the  zinc  plate  is  the  last  in  the  series 
at  one  end,  and  the  copper  plate  the  last  in  the  series 
at  the  otlier  end,  this  particular  zinc  plate  might 
have  been  left  out,  and  the  particidar  copper  plate 
might  have  been  dispensed  with  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  altering  the  electrical  effect  of  the 
arrangement;  for  they  are  simply  conductors  from 
tlie  plates  in  contact  with  the  exciting  solution,  and 
the  direction  of  the  current  is  as  shown  in  Fig.  16, 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  zinc  to  the  copper  in  the 
battery,  and  from  the  effective  copper  plate  to  the 
effective  zinc  plate  in  the  external  electric  circuit. 

Connection  oj  the  Battery  with  the  Depositing  Troufih. 
— In  the  depositing  cell,  in  all  cases,  the  positive  pole 
is  to  be  connected  to  the  anode  or  dissolving  plate, 
and  the  negative  pole  to  the  cathode  or  article  to  be 
coated.  In  the  General  View  of  the  Method  of 
"W^orking  this  point  has  been  put  forward  in  other 
terms. 

Insulation  of  Batteries. — In  arranging  batteries  for 
work  it  is  highly  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
they  should  be  insulated,  that  is,  placed  in  such  a 
position,  and  so  surrounded  with  non-conductors  of 
electricity,  that  no  chance  may  exist  of  the  current, 
or  even  a portion  of  it,  returning  to  the  battery 
without  having  done  its  full  amount  of  work  in  the 
depositing  cell.  In  small  arrangements  this  point 
docs  not  require  much  attention,  for  the  cells  are 
generally  formed  of  earthenware  or  other  non-con- 
ducting material ; but  even  in  this  case  it  is  as  well 
to  ascertain  that  the  liquids  are  not  spilt  about  or 
over  the  cells,  that  the  table  or  shelf  is  quite  dr}', 
and  that  the  wires  do  not  touch  or  cross  each  other. 
The  larger  arrangements,  especially  when  wooden 
troughs  are  used,  should  be  well  examined  in  this 
respect,  for  they  are  generally  placed  on  the  floor, 
or  even  on  the  bare  ground.  The  best  way  of 
mounting  the  troughs  is  upon  a horizontal  open 
framework  of  dry  baulks  of  timber  with  gutta  percha 
in  sheet,  or  vulcanized  india-rubber  in  sheet,  for 
the  troughs  to  rest  upon.  If  the  wood  be  dry,  and 
in  a dry  place,  that  will  often  be  sufficient  for  prac- 
tical purposes ; but  the  insulation  between  each 
cell,  and  between  the  battery  and  the  earth,  should 
be  verified  by  means  of  a galvanometer,  the  needle 
giving  no  deflection  when  the  insulation  is  good.  If 
conducting  plates  be  placed  in  turn  in  cells  of  a 
series  (so  as  not  to  touch  the  battery  plates),  and  a 
conducting  wire  be  taken  from  each  plate  to  one 
terminal  of  a testing  apparatus,  there  should  be  no 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle.  The  testing 
ajiparatus  consists  of  a galvanometer  and  twelve- 
cell battery,  which  may  be  of  Smee’s  construction, 
and  half-j)int  cells.  Fig.  18  represents  this  arrange- 
ment, G being  the  galvanometer,  B the  testing  bat- 
tery, and  c,  c,  c,  c the  cells  whose  insulation  is  to  be 
verified;  the  dotted  lines  show  the  shifting  of  con- 
ducting plates  to  test  the  cells  in  turn.  In  testing 
for  the  insulation  of  the  battery  from  the  earth,  one 
of  the  conducting  plates  should  in  turn  be  placed  in 
each  cell,  and  the  other  conducting  plate  in  the 
ground,  moist  earth  being  round  it,  and  the  galvan- 
ometer and  testing  battery  being  in  the  circuit. 
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M e lay  great  stress  upon  testing  the  insulation  of  I Size  of  Batterij  Plates. — The  size  of  baTery  to  do  a 
the  cells  in  operations  on  a large  scale,  for  want  of  given  quantity  of  work  is  estimated  by  the  effective 
insulation  has  in  such  a case  given  us  much  trouble,  area  of  zinc  surface  in  each  cell,  the  effective  surface 
and  caused  considerable  waste  of  electric  j)ower.  I being  that  portion  of  the  zinc  plate  which  is  immersed 


Fig.  18. 


in  the  exciting  liquid,  and  wliich  is  opposite  to  a 
negative  battery  plate.  In  the  usual  arrangement 
of  a Wollaston’s  battery  (one  zinc  between  two 
coppers),  both  surfaces  of  the  zinc  plate  are  effective ; 
but  in  Smee’s  battery  (pdatinized  silver  between  two 
zincs),  only  one  surface  of  each  zinc  p)late  is 
effective.  The  size  of  the  zinc  jrlate  depiends  upon 
the  battery  used  and  the  metal  to  be  deposited. 
For  depositing  copper  from  an  acid  solution,  by 
means  of  a separate  battery  (IVollaston’s),  the  area 
of  the  cathode  in  the  depositing  trough  may  be  twice 
the  area  of  the  zinc  jilate  in  the  cell,  especially  if 
more  than  one  cell  in  series  be  used ; or  it  may  be 
half  the  area  of  the  zinc  plate.  For  a cyanide  solu- 
tion of  silver,  in  depositing  from  which  three  cells  in 
series  are  used,  the  area  of  the  cathode  may  be  from 
six  to  eight  times  that  of  the  zinc  plate  in  each  cell. 
The  relative  piower  of  the  batteries  in  common  use 
to  deposit  metals  may  be  stated  approximativeiy, 
although  much  depends  upon  the  metal  to  be  de- 
posited and  the  solution  used.  The  following  juo- 
portions  are  true  for  a sulphate  of  copper  solution 
in  which  the  electrodes  are  double  the  size  of  the 
zinc  battery  plates : — 


Kiud  of  Battery. 

Ill  action  for 
one  hour. 

In  action  fur 
.seven  hum’s. 

Inverse  pro- 
portions. 

Grove, 

5-78 

•o'lG 

0-19 

Single  cell, 

3-41 

3-4fi 

0 29 

Daniell, 

1-83 

2-52 

0-40 

Smee, 

1-22 

1-07 

0'94 

Wollaston 

1-00 

1-00 

1-00 

The  inverse  proportions  represent  very  nearly  the 
effective  area  of  zinc  in  each  cell,  that  will  do  the 
same  amount  of  work  in  a given  dejiositing  trough. 

Quantity  ofElectricity  anrl  Eketro-nwtire  Force. — The 
ability  of  a given  quantity  of  electric  force  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  work  in  a given  time,  to  deposit 
metals,  depends  upon  how  much  of  the  force  which 
the  battery  is  capable  of  generating  can  pass  through 
the  depositing  liquid.  This  varies  with  the  kind  of 
liquid,  the  heat  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  the 
distance  between  the  anode  and  cathode.  Acid 
liquids  are  more  conductive  of  electricity  than  alkr- 
line  liquids,  that  is,  they  oppose  less  resistance  to  tl  e 
passage  of  a given  current.  Hot  liquids  are  more 
easily  traversed  than  cold  solutions,  and  a near 


: approach  of  anode  and  cathode  favours  conduction. 
For  this  reason,  when  one  cell  in  series  is  sufficient 
j for  depositing  copper  from  a solution  of  the  sulphate, 
it  requires  three  cells  to  deposit  silver  from  a solu- 
I tion  of  the  cyanide;  and  six  cells  is  a good  power  to 
i use  with  the  ordinary  alkaline  coppering  or  brassing 
1 solutions  already  described,  each  cell  being  coupled 
! with  the  next  in  series,  as  put  forward  in  Fig.  16. 
Owing  to  the  increase  of  power  from  the  easier 
passage  of  tlie  current  due  to  arrangement  of  cells  in 
series,  a somewhat  smaller  cell  may  be  used  in  the 
case  of  a number  of  cells  being  so  coupled  up.  The 
coupling  up  of  cells  in  series,  however,  has  only  this 
collateral  relation  to  the  area  of  the  cathode,  the 
direct  relation  being  the  effective  area  of  the  zinc 
plate  in  each  cell.  For  this  reason,  in  the  old 
nomenclature  of  electro-metallurgy,  a galvanic  battery 
coupled  ujr  in  series  is  said  to  be  arranged  for 
intensity.  The  foregoing  action  of  a battery  arranged 
in  series  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  such  an  apjiaratus, 
the  weight  of  zinc  consumed  in  a given  time  in  each 
cell  bears  an  exact  ratio  to  the  weight  of  the  metal 
deposited,  and  the  weight  of  zinc  consumed  in  a 
given  time  in  each  cell  is  exactly  the  same.  For 
instance,  for  every  65  parts,  by  weight,  of  zinc  con- 
sumed in  each  cell,  there  are  63‘5  parts  of  copper 
deposited  upon  the  cathode,  and  216  parts  of  silver 
deposited. 

M'hen  large  surfaces  are  to  be  coated,  the  whole 
of  the  effective  zinc  surface  cannot  be  conveniently 
placed  in  one  cell ; an  arrangement  like  that  shown 
in  Fig.  19  is  therefore  employed.  In  the  diagram. 
Fig.  19,  four  cells  of  equal  size  are  shown  in  plan, 
arranged  so  that  the  same  conductor  is  connected  to 
all  the  zinc  plates,  the  other  conductor  being  con- 
nected to  all  the  copper  plates.  The  effect  of  this 
method  of  coiqrling  up  cells  is  the  same  as  that  of  a 
single  cell  with  plates  four  times  the  area  of  each  of 
the  cells  so  coupled  up.  It  used  to  be  called  tlie 
connection  for  quantity,  now  it  is  called  the  con- 
nection in  multiple  arc.  The  practical  advantage  of 
such  a method  is  manifest  when  the  cleaning  or 
platinizing  of  the  plates  is  taken  into  account ; all 
the  cells  should  be  alike  and  the  exciting  liquid  kept 
at  the  same  specific  gravity  in  each;  it  is  possible, 
however,  to  work  with  cells  of  different  sizes,  pro- 
vided that  the  proportion  of  exciting  liquid  to  area 
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of  zinc  plate  in  each  cell  be  kept  the  same.  In  this 

case,  if  Oj,  a.^,  Og,  a^, a„,  be  respectively 

tlie  effective  areas  of  the  zinc  plates  in  n cells  so 
coupled,  the  total  effective  area  of  the  combination 

will  be  -b  a,g  + Ug  -t-  a^  -|- -f  a„.  or 

the  sum  of  the  areas  of  all  the  zinc  plates  employed. 

A combination  of  the  arrangement  of  cells  in 
series  and  in  multiple  arc  is  often  used  where  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a specific  electro-motive  force  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  solution,  as  in  silver 
plating,  and  where  the  article  or  articles  to  be  coated 
demaml  a certain  effective  area  of  zinc  plates  to 
enable  the  work  to  be  done.  This  is  shown  in  Fig 
20,  in  which  batches  of  four  cells  connected  in 
multiple  arc  are  connected  in  a series  of  three, 
making  in  all  twelve  cells. 

Putting  aside  for  a moment  the  point  of  how 
much  metal  is  deposited  by  a given  galvanic  arrange- 
ment, and  only  regarding  the  substitution  of  one 
kind  of  battery  for  another,  in  respect  to  the  number 
of  cells  of  each  kind  of  battery  required  to  overcome 
resistance  (and  therefore  arranged  in  series),  if  a 
given  resistance  can  be  well  overcome,  or  what  is 


the  same  thing  in  electro-metallurgy,  if  a good 
quality  of  metal  can  be  deposited  in  a fairly  short 
time  by  a Grove’s  cell  of  a given  size,  it  will  require 
three  and  three-quarter  cells  of  a Wollaston  battery 
of  the  same  size,  arranged  in  series,  to  do  the  same 
quality  of  work  in  the  same  time,  or  three  cells  of 
Smee’s  construction.  In  other  words,  the  intensity, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  available  electro- 
motive force  of  a Grove’s  battery  is  three  times  that 
of  a Smee’s  battery,  and  three  and  three-quarter 
times  that  of  a AVollaston’s  battery. 

In  arranging  galvanic  cells  in  series  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  all  be  exactly  alike.  This 
requirement  is  necessary,  otherwise,  instead  of  the 
work  done  by  the  combination  bearing  a relation  to 
the  area  of  plate  in  each  cell,  it  will  only  be  pro- 
portional to  the  effective  area  of  the  smallest  zinc 
plate.  Another  reason  for  the  preservation  of  this 
similarity  is,  that  if  any  ceU  be  more  charged  than 
the  rest  with  sulphate  of  zinc  in  solution,  it  has  a 
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strong  tendency  to  become  a depositing  cell  in  the 
series,  and  to  throw  down  its  zinc  on  the  negative 
plate,  thus  lowering  the  available  power  of  the  whole 
arrangement. 

Management  of  Battery  Lvptuh  for  Continuance. — 
In  the  account  of  Smee’s  cell,  under  the  head  of 
Electric  Power  Suitable  for  Depositing  Aletals,  an 
admirable  plan  is  described  for  managing  a battery 
liquid  when  the  battery  is  required  to  be  in  action 
for  some  time.  This  pliin  may  be  used  with  other 
battery  arrangements.  Another  plan,  which  we  have 
used  successfully  in  large  ojicrations,  is  to  make  the 
exciting  licpiid  traverse  from  a large  upper  tank 
through  the  series  of  cells  to  a lower  tank;  from  the 
lower  tank  the  liquid  may  be  pumped  up  to  the 
upper  tank,  and  the  circulation  may  be  thereby 
continued  until  the  liquid  is  exhausted.  The  lower 
bulk  should  be  of  sutiicient  cubical  content  to  con- 
tiiin  the  whole  of  the  liquid  which  is  in  the  cells  at 
oue  time. 

Treatment  of  Buttery  Plates. — Tlie  plates  of  a battery 


require  attending  to  from  time  to  time,  especially 
when  no  provision  is  made  for  the  circulation  of  the 
liquid,  or  for  the  removal  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  in 
solution  from  proximity  to  the  negative  plates. 

In  a battery  that  is  in  constant  work  the  zinc 
plates  should  be  taken  out  every  evening,  and  brushed 
with  a stiff  hair  brush.  If  any  dark  places  or  spots 
free  from  mercury  be  found,  these  should  be  treated 
with  weak  sulphuric  acid  and  mercury,  so  as  to  render 
the  amalgamation  perfect.  The  plates  coated  with 
lead  as  well  as  with  mercury,  as  explained  under  the 
head  of  the  iron-zinc  battery,  do  not  require  attention 
so  often.  The  zinc  plates  should  never  touch  the 
negative  plates  whilst  they  are  wet. 

The  copper  plates  of  a AA'^ollaston’s  battery  should 
be  examined  every  week.  If  they  appear  dark  they 
should  be  scrubbed  with  emery  cloth  till  they  are 
quite  bright.  Especial  care  should  be  taken  to  re- 
move any  zinc  deposit  that  may  be  upon  them,  and 
I spots  of  mercury  should  be  removed  by  heat.  It  is 
a good  plan  to  heat  them  red-hot,  and  to  quench 
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them  in  “ dipping  liquid  ” (a  compound  of  nitric  and 
nitrous  acids  with  sulphuric  acid),  used  by  brass 
finishers. 

Tlie  platinized  silver  plates  of  Smee’s  battery  may 
be  re-platinized  by  the  battery  process  with  advan- 
tage every  two  or  three  months  of  constant  working. 
Any  zinc  that  lias  been  reduced  upon  them  may  be 
removed  by  immersion  in  a strong  solution  of  sul- 
phuric acid. 

The  platinum  plates  of  Grove’s  battery  may  be 
occasionally  cleaned  by  heating  them  red-hot. 

The  iron  and  carbon  plates  of  batteries  seldom 
require  attention.  To  revive  the  activity  of  a carbon 
plate  after  re-burning  it  in  a closed  crucible,  it  is 
very  advantageous  to  electro-deposit  upon  it  platinum 
in  the  form  of  a black  powder. 

In  cells  of  large  dimensions,  to  avoid  taking  them 
to  pieces  oftener  than  is  necessary,  it  is  advisable  to 
ascertain,  by  sight  and  by  hearing,  whether  any 
hydrogen  gas  is  given  off  from  the  zinc  plates  when 
the  battery  is  out  of  action ; a zinc  plate  which  gives 
off  hydrogen  requires  re-amalgamating.  Test  plates 
in  each  cell  are  very  useful.  In  a Wollaston’s  bat- 
tery a strip  of  copper  may  be  suspended  near  to  the 
copper  plate,  but  not  touching  it,  and  electrically 
connected  to  it  by  a conducting  wire ; the  strip  should 
be  1 inch  wide  and  as  deep  as  the  negative  plate. 
A similar  strip  of  amalgamated  zinc  may  be  similarly 
connected  to  the  zinc  plate.  These  plates  can  be 
taken  out  and  examined  from  time  to  time  without 
interfering  with  the  general  arrangement,  and  their 
condition  is  a fair  indication  of  the  state  of  the  bat-» 
tery  plates.  If  the  power  of  a battery  be  found  to 
decline  prematurely  or  unexpectedly,  each  cell  should 
be  separately  tested  with  a quantity  galvanometer, 
and  the  weak  cell  restored  to  the  power  of  the  rest 
by  removing  any  cross  connections  that  may  have 
got  in  the  way,  or  by  strengthening  the  acid,  its 
si>ecific  gravity  having  been  previously  ascertained 
by  the  hydrometer.  Possible  leakage  of  solutions, 
exhaustion  of  cupric  solution  in  Daniell’s  battery, 
and  broken  or  corroded  connections,  should  be 
looked  for  as  causing  the  loss  of  power. 

Connections^  irb'es,  and  Binding  Screws. — The  con- 
nections between  the  cells  of  a battery,  and  from 
the  battery  to  the  depositing  trough,  are  of  great 
importance.  In  our  experience,  we  have  seen  much 
inconvenience  and  loss  of  power  accrue  from  want 
of  2>roper  attention  to  this  point,  and,  in  general, 
much  greater  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  connec- 
tion from  cell  to  cell  of  the  battery  than  upon  the 
rest  of  the  circuit.  The  analogy  between  tlie  flow 
of  water  through  pipes  and  the  flow  of  electricity 
through  conductors  should  always  be  borne  in  mind. 
Even  in  some  large  electro-plating  establishments 
fine  and  long  conducting  wires  are  sometimes  used 
where  thick  and  short  conductors  are  required,  thus 
only  using  a part  of  the  total  current  of  the  battery. 

Although  electricity  flows  fast  and  copiously 
through  conductors  of  suitable  metal,  having  suffici- 
ent area  in  ci’oss  section,  and  being  well  mounted 
so  as  to  prevent  leakage,  there  is  no  force  which  is 
capable  of  such  instantaneous  stoppage. 


For  electro-depositing  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  flow  of  a voltaic  current  of  considerable 
amount  to  and  from  the  depositing  trough  without 
sensible  diminution  from  the  resistance  it  may 
encounter  in  the  metallic  part  of  the  circuit.  Strips 
of  soft  malleable  copper  are  far  preferable  to  wir  ;s ; 
they  are  easier  placed  in  the  j^ositions  required,  for 
a wire  must  be  of  some  thickness  to  convey  a strong 
current,  and  thick  wires  are  not  easy  to  manijiulate; 
the  strifis  also  are  easier  to  fix  than  round  wires. 
In  large  operations  rods  may  be  used  that  are  self- 
supporting;  the  same  care  must  be  fiiken  to  insulate 
these  as  to  insulate  the  battery  cells  and  the  deposit- 
ing troughs,  for  a leakage  or  cross  connection  in 
any  part  influences  the  whole  circuit.  The  battery 
should  be  as  near  to  the  depositing  trough  as  con- 
venient. In  circuits  which  are  necessarily  long,  say 
several  hundred  feet,  proportionately  thick  strips 
will  have  to  be  emidoyed.  In  a Wollaston’s  bat- 
tery of  five  cells  in  series,  having  an  effective  area 
of  144  square  feet  of  zinc  surface  in  each  cell,  and 
the  circuit  to  and  from  the  depositing  trough  being 
altogether  about  200  feet,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
use  strips  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  and  4 inches 
wide  throughout  the  circuit.  Here  it  may  be  ijointed 
out  that  it  is  not  advantageous  to  have  a thick  wire 
at  one  jiart  of  the  circuit  and  a thin  wire  at  another 
j)art,  except  for  convenience,  and  in  that  case  the 
thin  wire  of  itself  must  be  of  sufficient  size  to  carry 
the  whole  current.  The  best  method  of  ascertaining 
the  dimension  of  the  wire  practically  is  by  means  of 
a quantity  galvanometer ; if  the  wires  are  of  the 
right  dimension  the  long  circuit  to  and  from  the 
dej)Ositing  trough  gives  the  same  deflection  (or  very 
nearly  so)  as  the  shortest  circuit  through  thick  con- 
ductors near  to  the  battery.  The  strips  may  be 
fastened  by  studs  to  lengths  of  dried  wood  fixed  in 
the  most  available  course  from  the  battery  to  the 
depositing  trough,  taking  care  to  make  no  earth 
connections,  and  to  keep  the  return  strip  away  from 
the  forward  strip.  In  cases  where  the  battery  has  to 
be  a long  tune  in  uninterrupted  action  it  is  advisable 
not  to  use  the  whole  jrower  that  the  battery  can  give, 
but  to  use,  say,  three-fourths  of  it,  and  to  retain  the 
other  fourth  to  make  up  for  weakening  of  the  total 
power,  or  for  contingencies  in  depositing;  this  is 
accomplished  by  interjiosing  a thin  and  long  iron 
strip  in  a part  of  the  circuit  reserved  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  sijecially  provided  with  fixtures  for  alter- 
ing the  strip  that  is  interf)osed.  This  method  permits 
of  the  continuity  of  the  circuit  being  maintained, 
even  whilst  changing  the  strips,  and  of  jilenty  of 
jDower  being  in  reserve  for  unforeseen  occasions,  a 
rule  to  be  observed  in  electro-metallurgy  as  strictly 
as  in  mechanics. 

In  making  a connection  between  the  plates  of  a 
battery  and  the  conducting  wires,  respectively,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  electric  current 
passes  through  pure  metallic  conductors  much  more 
easily  than  it  does  through  rust,  oxides,  or  other 
conqiound  substances,  although  they  may  be  in  jiart 
metallic.  The  surest  way  of  making  electric  connec- 
tion is  by  soldering,  but  this  is  only  resorted  to  when 
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tl)C  connection  is  to  be  permanent,  or  to  be  broken 
at  very  long  intervals.  The  usual  Avay  of  making  | 
electrical  connections  in  a circuit  is  to  employ  clamp  j 
screws  that  are  especially  suited  to  the  purpose  for  j 
which  they  are  designed.  For  small  apparatus,  a 
short  tube  with  a screw  through  the  side  serves 
to  join  one  wire  with  another;  for  wide  strips  a 
^ ! -shaped  clamp  screw,  faced  on  the  part  of  the 
clamp  opposite  to  the  screw,  and  having  a loose  plate 
for  the  screw  to  work  in,  as  in  Fig.  21,  is  employed. 

The  figure  shows  the 
zinc  plate  of  a battery 
attached  to  the  con- 
ducting wire  by  this 
means.  In  SSmee’s 
battery  it  is  usual,  in 
small  sizes,  to  clamp 
and  fasten  the  zinc  | 
plates  to  the  top  frame 
by  the  same  screw  that 
is  conneeted  to  the 
conductor ; this  plan 
should  not  be  em- 
plo3’ed  on  a large  scale, 
but  zinc  plates  of  more 
than  4 inches  square 
should  be  bolted  to 
the  top  frame  independently  of  the  electrical  con- 
nections. It  is  often  important  to  have  the  plates 
of  a battery  supported,  so  that,  when  all  electric 
connections  are  removed,  they  still  remain  fixed  in 
their  places.  It  may  here  be  memioned  that  for 
ordinary  operations  one-eighth  of  <an  inch  is  a suit- 
able thickness  for  zine  plates ; for  plates  6 feet  square 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  is  the  least  thickness  that  is 
useful.  The  copper  plates  in  a Wollaston’s  battery 
may  be  only  just  thick  enough  to  support  themselves 
in  position  without  bending  or  buckling.  A binding 
screw,  for  large  works,  to  fix  to  a table  by  bolts,  so 
as  to  allow  of  a breakage  or  adjustment  of  the  electric 
current  at  a suitable  place,  is  shown  in  Fig.  22.  It 
is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  contact  surfaces, 
or  bearing  plates,  of  binding  screws  quite  bright  and 
free  from  even  the  thinnest  film  of  rust  or  tarnish, 
which  is  done  best  by  scrubbing  the  face  Avith  enieiy 
cloth ; for  this  reason  binding  screws  should  be  kept 
out  of  the  way  of  the  exciting  liquids  of  the  battery, 
or  of  the  gases  given  off  from  the  battery.  The 
contact  surface  of  binding  screws  to  carry  powerful 
currents  may  be  one,  two,  or  more  square  inches,  the 
Avhole  surface  being  brought  into  contact  by  the 
pressure  of  the  screw.  In  all  cases  contact  in  the 
circuit  should  be  made  with  mebil  against  metal. 

The  lijitteiicc  of  Heat  upon  Galrunic  Batteries. — 
The  influence  of  heat  is  to  increase  the  action  of  a 
galvanic  cell,  and  to  produce  a stronger  current 
than  the  same  cell  Avould  give  at  the  ordinary  tern-  i 
j)erature.  Tavo  causes  conduce  to  this  result ; in  the 
first  place,  the  application  of  heat  increases  the  con- 
ductivity of  the  liquid  and  reduces  the  internal 
resistance  of  the  api)aratus ; it  also  increases  the 
chemical  activity  of  the  battery,  causes  a greater  1 
weight  of  zinc  or  other  positive  clement  to  be 


dissolved  in  a given  time,  and  therefore  a more 
I powerful  action  to  deposit  metals  from  their  solu- 
j tions.  James  Dickson*  has  made  use  of  these 
j principles  to  construct  a double  or  triple  fluid  gal- 
vanic battery,  in  which  alkaline  sul[)hides  are  next 
to  the  positive  plates,  and  strong  oil  of  vitriol  next 
to  the  negative  plates;  when  there  is  a third,  or 
intervening  liquid,  it  may  be  dilute  sulphuric  acid ; 
the  whole  arrangement  is  heated  by  means  of  steam 
chambers  or  otherwise.  This  principle  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  selecting  a place  for  a battery ; 
it  should  not  be  exposed  to  great  variations  of  tem- 
perature, and  should  not  be  at  any  time  lower  than 
fiU°  Fahr.  The  position  of  the  battery  should  be 
such  that  dust  or  metallic  particles  from  a factory 
do  not  fall  into  it;  it  should  be  fully  protected  from 
the  Aveather,  and  so  placed  that  pulley  blocks,  or 
: other  mechanical  appliances,  can  be  used  to  raise 
and  loAver  the  plates  if  they  are  large. 

Gaivanometers. — The  range  of  electric  power  that 
may  be  used  in  depositing  from  a good  solution  is 
generally  very  great,  and  the  best  test  of  its  being 
able  to  do  the  work  required  of  it  is  by  the  articles 
that  are  coated  by  it.  In  coating  large  objects, 
however,  or  Avhen  the  battery  requires  to  be  in 
action  for  a long  time,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have 
from  time  to  time  some  ready  means  of  ascertaining 
the  poAver  exerted.  The  ready  indication  of  the 
quantity  of  electricity,  and  of  its  electro -motive 
force,  is  also  very  convenient  Avhen  a new  battery, 
or  other  source  of  electric  power,  is  being  used. 
Such  an  instrument  exists  in  the  galvanometer,  for 
it  shoAvs  comparative  values  by  simple  inspection. 
The  galvanometer  depends  upon  the  principle  that, 
if  a Avire  conducting  an  electric  current  be  placed  in 
the  magnetic  meridian,  it  will  canse  a magnetic 
needle  freely  suspended  above  it  to  deflect  from  the 
magnetic  north  and  south  points ; the  amount  of 
deflection  bears  a relation  to  the  quantity  or  amount 
of  electricity  traversing  the  circuit,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  deflection  depends  upon  the  direction  of 
the  electric  current. 

A galvanometer  Avith  a very  small  needle,  and 
Avith  the  conductor  separated  into  tAvo  parts,  each 
of  which  forms  a ring  or  circle,  the  horizonial  axis 
of  Avhich  passes  through  the  centre  on  Avhich  the 
needle  is  free  to  vibrate,  is  called  a tangent  galvano- 
meter, because  the  current  is  proportional  to  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  of  deflection.  The  best  arrange- 
ment of  the  tAvo  parts  of  the  conductor,  or  vertical 
rings,  is  Avhen  they  are  in  parallel  planes  separated 
by  a distance  equal  to  one-half  their  diameter. 
In  the  form  most  available  for  electro-metallurgy 
each  ring  is  formed  of  solid  metal,  split  across  at 
the  loAver  portion,  each  of  the  ends  thus  made  being 
connected  to  a binding  screw.  The  diameter  of  the 
1 ring  may  be  18  inches,  and  the  thickness  of  metal 
should  be  such  that  there  is  no  appreciable  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  the  electric  current.  The  quantity 
of  metal  deposited  in  a given  time  by  the  current 

• See  Specification  of  Patent,  No.  340,  filed  by  James 
: Dickson,  and  dated  February  10,  1862;  also,  No.  2101,  tiled 
: by  James  Dickson,  and  dated  July  24,  1862. 


Fig  21. 
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measured  by  this  instrument,  when  it  (the  galvano- 
meter) is  made  a part  of  the  circuit,  is  proportional 
to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  deflection  of  the 
needle ; it  may  be  called  a quantity  galvanometer. 
It  is  important  that  no  other  conductors,  magnets, 
or  pieces  of  iron,  should  be  near  the  instrument, 
otherwise  its  indications  will  be  interfered  with. 
If  the  electric  power,  whether  galvanic,  magneto- 
electric,  or  thermo-electric,  be  constant  during  electro- 
deposition, the  variations  of  this  instrument  will 
indicate  changes  in  the  conductibility  of  the  solution. 

By  using  a considerable  number  of  cells  in  series, 
the  character  of  the  metal  deposited  is  altered.  In 
magneto-electric  machines  it  tlierefore  becomes  of 
importance  to  know  what  number  of  cells  in  series 
corresponds  to  the  current  fui-nished  by  the  machine. 
This  is  ascertained  by  a means  entirely  different 
from  that  set  forth  above.  The  instrument  used  is 
composed  of  similar  parts  to  that  described  above, 
similarly  arranged,  but  instead  of  the  rings  being 
made  of  short  thick  bands,  they  consists  of  long  coils 
of  very  fine  insulated  wire.  To  compare  two  sources 
of  electricity  by  this  instrument,  which  is  sometimes 
called  an  intensity  galvanometer,  a Wollaston’s 
cell,  say,  has  its  poles  connected  to  the  binding 
screws  of  the  galvanometer.  This  operation,  with 
any  cell  of  ordinary  size,  will  be  found  to  give  a 
considerable  deflection,  doubtless  between  80°  and 
90°.  To  make  the  instrument  serviceable  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  deflection  to  an  angle  that 
can  be  conveniently  read  off,  but  which  is  small, 
say  5°.  This  is  done  by  including  in  the  circuit  a 
resistance,  which  is  conveniently  accomplished  in 
the  following  manner : A stout  glass  tube,  half  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  2 feet  long,  is  completely  filled 
with  pure  water,  long  and  sound  corks  being  inserted 
at  each  end.  Through  the  centre  of  each  cork  a 
stout  copper  wire  is  made  to  pass  with  friction,  so 
that  the  wires  will  remain  in  any  relative  position  ' 
in  which  they  may  be  placed.  It  is  best  to  attach  a '< 
copper  disc,  of  nearlj-  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  to 
the  end  of  each  wire  that  is  in  the  tube.  includ- 
ing these  wires  in  the  circuit  to  be  tested,  and  ; 
drawing  the  discs  apart  until  the  initial  deflection  | 
is  obtained,  the  requisite  resistance  is  introduced 
into  the  circuit,  and  this  resistance  must  not  be  ' 
altered  during  the  trial.  If  the  IVollaston’s  cell 
be  taken  out  of  the  circuit,  and  the  poles  of  a 
magneto-electric  machine,  say,  be  introduced  in  its 
stead,  the  proportional  electro-motive  force  of  the 
magneto-electric  machine  will  be  shown  by  the  tan-  | 
gent  of  the  angle  of  its  deflection  in  comparison  with 
the  tangent  of  5°.  If,  for  instance,  the  deflection 
with  the  electro-magnetic  machine  in  circuit  were 
63|°,  since  tan.  5°  = 0'087,  and  tan.  03^°  = 2'000, 
the  proportion  stands  0'087  : 2'000 : : 1 : the  number 
of  cells  required. 

By  reducing  this  proportion  it  appears  that  the 
electro-motive  force  of  the  magneto-electric  machine 
is  rather  less  than  twenty-three  cells  of  AVollaston’s 
batteiy.  The  value,  thus  obtained,  is  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  area  of  the  zinc  plate  in  the  cell,  or 
of  the  size  of  the  cathode  that  can  with  advantage 


be  coated  by  the  magneto-electric  machine.  The 
relation  of  area  coated  by  each  source  of  electricity 
can  be  ascertained  in  a similar  manner  by  the  quan- 
tity galvanometer,  taking  care  to  have  the  minimum 
resistance  in  the  metallic  part  of  the  circuit. 

To  teU  the  direction  of  a gdven  electric  current  by 
means  of  the  galvanometer,  the  following  law  must 
be  applied: — The  pole  ahox'e  tvhich  the  current  enters  is 
turned  to  the  cast,  under  which  to  the  west.  For  instance, 
in  a AFollaston’s  cell,  if  the  copper  plate  be  con- 
nected with  the  coil  or  band  of  metal  which  passes 
over  the  needle  in  the  direction  from  north  to  south, 
and  the  zinc  plate  with  the  other  extremity  of  the 
coil,  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  will  be  deflected 
towards  the  east.  A serviceable  galvanometer  for 
this  purpose,  and  even  for  estimating  electric  currents, 
may  consist  simjily  of  a compass  box  placed  over  a 
sti’ip  of  conducting  wire  that  is  fixed  on  a table,  or 
otherwise,  in  the  true  magnetic  meridian.  Numerical 
proportions,  and  thence  a series  of  values,  in  weight 
of  copper  deposited  per  hour,  may  be  assigned  to  the 
angles  of  deflection  by  direct  experiment.  AA'hen  tlie 
deflection  is  small,  say  below  10°,  equal  increments 
of  electric  power  are  very  nearly  indicated  by  the 
angle  of  deflection  in  degiees,  both  in  this  instrument 
and  in  the  tangent  galvanometer. 

If,  eitlier  on  the  forward  or  return  wire  from  tlie 
battery  to  the  depositing  trough,  another  circuit  be 
established,  the  current  in  such  a circuit  is  called  a 
derived  current,  and  it  may  be  made  of  any  given 
projiortion  to  the  main  circuit  by  proportioning  the 
resistance  in  the  derived  circuit  accordingly.  AA’^e 
have  used  such  a circuit  to  indicate  upon  a galva- 
nometer at  a distance  the  proportional  current 
circulating,  and  with  the  advantage  that  a small 
galvanometer  could  be  used  at  a distance  from  the 
operations  caivied  on  in  the  main  circuit,  in  an 
office  many  hundred  feet  from  the  depositing 
trough.  In  sucli  a case  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
that  the  small  galvanometer  is  at  least  sufficiently  far 
from  the  main  circuit  as  to  be  unaffected  thereby. 
The  derived  current  may  be  used  to  deposit  with, 
either  for  experiment  or  for  practical  use. 

It  is  important,  in  using  a galvanometer,  to 
deflect  the  needle  both  ways,  especially  when  it  is 
fixed  for  use,  in  order  that  the  deflection  may  be 
precisely  ascertained ; the  instrument  should  be  so 
jrlaced  that  the  deflections  on  each  side  arc  equal. 

Management  of  Magneto-electric  Machines. — These 
machines  are  put  into  action  by  means  of  a steam 
engine  or  other  equivalent  motive  2Jower,  the  coils 
being  rotated  in  the  right  dmection  and  at  the  proper 
speed. 

The  direction  of  the  current  is  best  ascertained  by 
the  galvanometer,  care  being  taken  to  jilace  the  in- 
strument out  of  the  range  of  the  influence  of  the 
magnets.  The  direction  de^iends  upon  the  polarity  of 
the  magnets,  the  direction  in  which  tlie  coils  are  wound 
round  the  cores,  and  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the 
machine.  These  data  are  not  easily  ascertained  in  a 
machine  which  is  suiqilied  to  the  electro-jilatcr  ready 
for  use,  but  if  they  be,  it  is  well  to  verify  the  result 
arrived  at  by  an  ap^ieal  to  experiment. 
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The  electro-motive  force  of  a machine  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  fine-wire  galvanometer  already 
described,  and  the  quantity  of  electricity  it  is  capable 
of  affording  in  a given  time  by  means  of  a sulphate 
of  copper  depositing  cell  or  a quantity  galvanometer. 
The  electro-motive  force  varies  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
speed  at  which  the  apparatus  is  driven.  In  a machine 
for  depositing  upon  large  surfaces  at  one  time  the 
coils  are  made  with  thick  wire.  Each  separate  coil 
in  a machine  with  more  coils  than  one  may  be  looked 
upon  as  analogous  to  a galvanic  cell,  and  the  coils 
may  either  be  coupled  together  in  series  or  in 
multiple  arc.  In  the  fonner  case,  which  is  rarely 
required  in  electro-metallurgy,  the  positive  pole  of 
one  coil  is  connected  to  the  negative  pole  of  the 
next,  and  so  on  throughout  the  series ; in  the  latter 
case,  all  the  positive  poles  are  brought  to  one  thick 
metallic  rod  in  connection  with  one  portion  of  the 
commutator,  and  all  the  negative  poles  to  another 
thick  metallic  rod  similarly  connected  with  the  other 
portion  of  the  commutator. 

From  the  principles  just  enunciated,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  highly  important  to  provide  a governor,  or 
other  suitable  means  for  keeping  the  speed  of  a 
machine  constant.  In  most  large  machines  500 
revolutions  a minute  is  a suitable  speed;  small 
machines  may  be  driven  faster.  The  bearings  should 
be  kept  cool  and  well  oiled,  and  the  commutators 
kept  quite  clean  in  the  cavities  between  the  contact 
pieces.  The  insulation  of  these  machines  is  of  even 
more  consequence  than  in  the  case  of  galvanic 
batteries;  all  the  connections  should  be  carefully 
insulated,  and  at  a sufficient  distance  from  one 
another  to  prov'ide  against  the  touching  of  conduct- 
ing wires,  &c.  To  prevent  slip  of  tlie  driving  bands, 
broad  bands  and  band  wheels  should  be  used.  All 
the  permanent  steel  mag;nets  should  occasionally  have 
their  magnetic  power  tested,  and  when  the  machine 
is  out  of  use  their  poles  should  be  joined  by  keepers. 

Much  that  has  been  explained  about  binding  screws, 
brightness  of  connections,  and  size  of  wires,  applies 
likewise  to  any  apparatus  for  generating  or  inducing 
electricity,  and  certainly  to  magneto-electric  machines. 
These  machines  should  be  kept  away  from  acid  or 
other  fumes  from  the  depositing  rcoai. 

Maiiofitmeiit  oj  Thermo-electric  Balteriex. — In  small 
machines  with  gas  jets  the  power  is  developed  soon 
after  the  lighting  of  the  gas. 

As  in  magneto-electric  machines,  the  best  plan  to 
ascertain  the  direction  of  the  current  from  a thermo- 
pile is  by  experiment. 

The  electro-motive  force  as  v'cll  as  the  depositing 
power  may  be  ascertained  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  magneto-electric  machines. 

Arrangements  are  usually  made  for  the  elements 
to  be  coupled  either  in  series,  in  multij)le  arc,  or  in 
a combination  of  these  methods  of  working.  Rind- 
ing screws  for  this  purpose  are  placed  in  front  of  the 
machine. 

It  is  important  to  keep  the  heat  at  or  near  the 
same  degree ; with  gas  tins  is  easy.  T’he  inventor 
recommends  a “ cheny-red  heat’’  for  the  burner  of 
battery.  A distant  fire,  or  the  opening 

of  a window,  produces  a sensible  effect  upon  a 
thermo-pile,  and  when  two  or  more  piles  are  worked 
together  they  should  be  ke;  t as  far  apart  as  possible. 

The  instrument  should  be  placed  upon  a shelf  a 
little  above  the  head,  to  enable  the  products  of  com- 
bustion to  be  freely  carried  off. 

The  points  to  be  observed  respecting  contacts, 
connection,  and  conduction,  that  have  been  noticed 
in  relation  to  galvanic  batteries  and  magneto-electric 
machines,  are  also  to  be  attended  to  in  thermo- 
electric machines. 

Modific.\tions  of  Solutions,  and  Methods  of 
Working  them. — The  most  usual  way  of  aiTanging 
the  depositing  trough  in  connection  with  the  source 
of  electricity  has  been  already  described ; the 
poles  of  the  galvanic  battery  are  directly  connected 
to  the  depositing  trough.  If  there  be  plenty  of 
electro-motive  force  available,  and  the  contents  of 
a series  of  troughs  are  alike,  and  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  a similar  time  to  the  operation,  the 
troughs  may  be  arranged  in  series;  the  anodes  of 
one  trough  being  connected  to  the  cathodes  of  the 
next  throughout  the  series.  This  plan  is  not 
often  used,  because  of  the  conditions  of  similarity 
above  alluded  to.  At  first  sight  it  Avould  seem  that 
this  method  is  economical,  since,  if  one  battery  cell  is 
used,  the  same  consumption  of  zinc  serves  to  deposit 
an  equivalent  weight,  say,  of  copper  in  each  trough  ; 
that  is,  for  every  G5  parts  of  zinc  dissolved,  63‘5  parts 
of  copper  are  deposited  in  each  trough.  Not  only  is 
there  a limit,  however,  to  the  number  of  troughs 
that  can  be  employed  (for  each  trough  introduces  a 
resistance  into  the  circuit),  but  the  time  occupied  in 
the  work  is  increased  in  proportion,  and  the  quality 
of  the  deposit  is  affected.  Moreover,  when  the 
electro-motive  force  is  very  low,  the  electrie  current 
seems,  in  small  quantity,  to  pass  through  the  solu- 
tion without  depositing  the  copper  therefrom. 
According  to  another  plan,  if  the  electric  power 
available  be  great  in  quantity,  and  a number  of  small 
troughs  are  to  be  worked  therefrom,  all  the  anodes 
may  be  connected  to  the  positive  pole  of  the  source 
of  electricity,  and  all  the  cathodes  to  the  negative 
pole,  as  in  arranging  batteries  for  quantity,  that  is, 
in  multiple  arc.  This  is  a much  more  practical  plan 
than  the  arrangement  in  series,  as  similarity  in  the 
work  to  be  done  in  each  trough  is  not  necessary. 
By  proportioning  the  resistance  in  the  circuit  to  each 
trough,  the  right  amount  of  electric  power  may  be 
supplied  to  it,  and  the  troughs  may  be  of  different 
sizes,  and  may  have  various  solutions  and  articles  in 
them.  The  fine-wire  resistance  and  galvanometer 
are  useful  to  make  these  arrangements.  Now  that 
electric  power  can  be  obtained  more  cheaply  than 
formerly,  and  in  greater  amount,  it  seems  that 
some  such  plan  as  the  use  of  tlie  multiple-arc  dis- 
tribution of  electricity  is  inevitable  in  large  factories. 
T he  fouith  plan  is  to  utilize  the  current  that  has 
already  been  described  as  existing  in  the  derived 
circuit,  proportioning  the  current  thereto  by  suitable 
resistances ; this  is  principally  available  as  a test  of 
vhat  is  going  on  in  the  main  circuit,  or  for  small 
experimental  work.  The  advantage  of  the  derived 
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circuit  is  that,  whatever  changes  may  occur  therein, 
it  never  interferes  with  the  work  in  the  main  circuit. 

We  have  employed  with  success  on  a large  scale,  i 
a method  of  testing  the  work  done  without  the  j 
disturbance  of  the  arrangement,  or  of  the  articles 
in  the  vat.  This  simply  consists  of  attaching  by  a 
fine  wire  to  the  anode  and  cathode  respectively, 
strips  of  the  metal  that  is  being  deposited,  these 
strips  proceeding  to  the  bottom  of  the  bath,  and 
being  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  distance  apart 
as  the  main  electrodes.  Sometimes  the  cathode  is  of 
the  same  metal  as  the  larger  cathode  to  which 
it  is  attached;  this  is  advantageous  in  depositing 
upon  iron. 

Copper  Solutions — workirir/  them. — ^The  solutions  to 
electro-deposit  copper  are  divisible  into  three  classes. 
Each  class  depends  upon  a somewhat  different  prin- 
ciple for  the  result  produced,  and  is  for  the  most 
part  to  fulfil  distinct  conditions  which  the  other  two 
classes  cannot  so  well  attain.  The  first  class  is  acid 
in  reaction,  and  is  intended  to  be  used  with  a sepa- 
rate source  of  electricity,  that  is,  in  a trough  that  is 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  electric  power  generated, 
and  which  has  positive  plates  or  anodes  therein  that 
supply  the  metal  as  fast  as  it  is  deposited.  The 
second  class  refers  to  what  is  known  as  the  single- 
cell process ; in  this  case  the  metal  is  supplied  to  the 
liquid  by  the  solution  of  the  salt  that  is  used  to 
make  the  bath.  For  this  purpose,  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  depositing  trough,  in  the  case  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  pockets  or  perforated  shelves  are  formed,  in 
which  crystals  are  placed ; as  the  solution  weakens 
by  the  deposition  of  the  metal,  it  replenishes  itself 
by  dissolving  the  crystals.  The  third  class  is  alkaline 
in  reaction ; to  this  class  belong  Woolrich’s* * * §  sulphite 
of  potash  solution,  the  ordinary  cyanide  solutions,  f 
and  the  ammonio-cyanide  solutions,  f 

The  ordinary  acid  solutions  are  prone  to  deposit 
their  copper  in  botryoidal  masses,  instead  of  evenly, 
upon  the  cathode ; to  prevent  this  various  plans 
have  been  tried.  Napier  uses  a small  proportion  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  dissolved  in  the  solution  ; Watts 
employs  arsenious  oxide  (white  arsenic)  or  chloride 
of  tin  ; and  Walenn  recommends  an  ounce  or  two  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  to  the  gallon,  combined  with  a few 
drops  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  § to  be  added  to  the 
acid  cupric  solution. 

The  alkaline  solutions  are  liable  to  deposit  the 
metal  they  have  in  solution  as  a white  precipitate 
upon  the  anode,  and  even  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trough ; if  the  oxide  of  the  metal  can  be  kept  in 
solution  this  great  drawback  is  obviated.  For 
this  purpose  glycerine  |1  may  be  used,  although  it 

* See  Specification  of  Patent,  No.  9431  (old  law),  filed  by 
John  Stephen  Woolrich.  and  dated  August  1,  1842. 

t For  probably  the  fir^t  cyanide  solution  of  copper,  see 
Specification  of  Pateiit,  No.  9077  (old  law),  tiled  by  Oglethorpe 
Wakelin  Parratt,  and  dated  September  8,  1841. 

t For  probably  the  first  ammonio-cyanide  solution,  see 
Specification  of  Patent,  No.  13.21(5  (old  lawl,  tiled  by  Joseph 
Steele,  and  dated  August  9,  1850. 

§ See  Specification  of  Patent,  No.  3930,  filed  by  William 
Henry  Walenn,  and  dated  December  24.  1868. 

II  See  Siiecification  of  Patent,  No.  497,  filed  by  FredSric 
Weil,  and  dated  February  29,  1864. 


makes  the  solution  somewhat  less  conductive  of 
electricity;  another  plan  is  to  use  about  1 oz.  per 
gallon  of  the  neutral  tartrate  of  ammonium.^ 

The  battery  power  required  by  the  acid  solutions 
is  comparatively  small ; one  cell  of  Wollaston’s 
battery  may  suffice  when  a separate  battery  is  used ; 
but  for  quickness  of  work  it  is  better  to  use  three 
cells  of  Wollaston’s  or  one  cell  of  Bunsen’s  arrange- 
ment. When  the  single-cell  arrangement  is  employed, 
that  is,  when  a part  of  the  depositing  trough  is  parti- 
tioned off  by  a porous  plate  for  the  zinc  plate  and  its 
solution,  this  is  practically  equal  to  rather  more  than 
two  Wollaston’s  cells.  For  alkaline  baths  the 
electro-motive  force  may  range  from  one  to  four 
Bunsen’s  cells. 

The  acid  solutions  have  a great  tendency  to  get 
stronger  at  the  bottom  than  they  are  at  the  top. 
To  obviate  this  it  has  been  proposed  to  constantly 
move  the  articles  in  the  bath;  and  although  this  plan 
is  successful  with  some  solutions,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  advantageous  in  copper  solutions.  If  the  article 
be  cylindrical  it  may  be  supported  in  the  solution 
horizontally,  and  turned  round  its  axis  one  quarter  of 
a revolution  once  or  twice  a day ; if  it  be  flat  its  plane 
surface  should  be  horizontal ; and  in  all  cases  the 
anode  and  cathode  should  be  near  each  other  in  all 
parts,  that  is,  their  cavities  and  projections  should 
correspond  to  each  other  in  position. 

This  peculiarity  does  not  exist  in  the  alkaline 
solutions,  for  they  are  employed  in  a heated  state, 
and  the  equable  character  of  liquid  that  the  heat 
produces,  by  causing  continuous  and  uniformly  distri- 
buted circulation,  gives  an  even  deposit,  and  one  of 
good  grain.  It  might  be  well  to  try  the  effect  of 
moderate  and  regulated  heat  upon  acid  solutions ; 
but  this  plan  is  somewhat  difficult,  especially  when 
gutta  percha  moulds  are  used  in  electrotypy.  I'lie 
alkaline  cyanide  solutions  may  be  worked  from  1.50° 
Fahr.  to  boiling  point,  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  a 
boiling  solution  gives  a coating  that  is  extremely 
tenacious  and  tough. 

AVhen  a separate  battery  is  used  to  work  an  acid 
solution,  the  replenishing  of  the  solution  with  cojiper 
is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  anodes.  I’hese 
should  be  high  up  in  the  liquid,  and  at  least  equal 
in  area  to  the  surface  of  the  cathode ; they  may 
have  double  the  area  of  the  cathode  with  advan- 
tage. If  the  deposit  is  to  continue  for  several  days 
it  is  advisable  to  stir  the  solution  once  a day ; if  the 
strength  of  the  solution  has  declined,  sulphate  solu- 
tion should  be  added,  and  if  it  has  increased  water 
may  be  supplied ; this  condition  may  be  ascertained 
soon  after  stirring,  and  by  means  of  the  hydrometer. 
The  tendency  of  the  solution,  apart  from  evapora- 
tion, is  to  increase  in  volume  if  its  saturation  be  kept 
up  by  a shelf  or  shelves  containing  crystals  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  as  W'ell  as  by  the  anodes. 

In  a single-cell  arrangement,  a number  of  round 
porous  cells,  each  containing  its  zinc  plate  and  acid 
solution,  are  often  preferable  to  the  above-mentioned 
porous  partition  ; for  the  cells  can  be  disposed  in  the 

^ See  Specification  of  Patent,  No.  1540,  filed  by  William 
Henry  Walenn,  and  dated  June  1,  1857. 
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vat  according  to  the  configuration  of  the  article  or 
articles  which  form  the  cathode.  The  zinc  surface 
should  always  be  large  in  proportion  to  the  surface 
to  be  coated,  and  it  may  be  twice  as  large.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  height  of  the  liquid  in  the 
porous  cells  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  depositing 
solution.  Napier  points  out  that  sulphate  of  zinc 
may  with  advantage  be  used  in  the  porous  cell,  care 
being  taken  to  keep  the  solution  at  half  saturation. 

In  alkaline  solutions,  the  area  of  the  anodes  may 
be  as  much  as  five  times  the  area  of  the  cathodes,  the 
heat  and  the  battery  power  should  be  kept  uniform, 
and  the  loss  by  evaporation  should  be  made  up  every 
evening  by  the  addition  of  a weak  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium,  about  4 ozs.  to  the  gallon,  with  stirring. 
In  general,  during  deposition,  alkaline  solutions  give  off 
hydrogen  gas  copiously ; this  may  be  entirely  stopped. 
For  this  purpose,  if  the  solution  be  not  of  the  normal 
strength,  oxide  of  copper  or  cyanide  of  copper  may 
be  added,  and  if  this  fails  or  only  partially  succeeds, 
strong  ammoniuret  of  copper  may  be  added  if 
necessary,  until  the  solution  has  a slight  green  tinge. 
The  advantage  of  stopping  the  evolution  of  hydrogen 
is  at  least  two-fold : in  the  first  place,  it  insures 
non-porosity  in  the  coating;  and  in  the  second  place, 
it  enables  the  electric  power  that  liad  been  employed 
to  evolve  hydrogen  to  be  usefully  occupied  in 
depositing  mefcd,  thereby  saving  electric  power. 
Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  best  method  of 
making  ammoniuret  of  copper  is  to  precipitate 
sulphate  of  copper  with  caustic  potash,  leaving  a 
slight  excess  of  potash,  and  add  the  wet  hydrated 
oxide  thus  obtained  to  ammonia-water  of  specific 
gravity  0'880,  shaking  the  whole  up  in  a Winchester 
quart  bottle,  until  the  solution  is  saturated  with  the 
oxide.  The  specific  gravity  of  a cyanide  solution 
may  vary  from  18°  Tw.  to  29°  Tw.  without  influencing 
the  deposit  obtained.  When  a solution  is  working 
well,  the  less  it  is  interfered  with,  except  to  make 
up  for  evaporation,  the  better.  If  any  crystals 
have  subsided  to  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  they 
should  be  scraped  up  and  dissolved  in  ammonia,  or 
if  that  is  impracticable,  in  nitric  acid,  and  in  the  latter 
case  the  copper  recovered  by  precipitation  by  a rod  of 
zinc ; the  ammoniacal  solution  may  be  added  to  the 
depositing  solution. 

A single-cell  arrangement  may  be  used  to  work  an 
alkaline  solution.  The  amalgamated  zinc  in  the 
porous  cell  must  be  in  contact  with  an  alkaline 
solution.  In  this  case  the  solution  may  be  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  air. 

For  acid  solutions,  in  all  small  operations,  a glass 
depositing  trough  is  preferable  to  any  other.  'I'he 
material  known  by  the  name  of  stoneware  is  also 
very  serviceable.  For  work  on  a large  scale,  a 
wooden  vat  made  in  the  style  of  a brewer’s  vat, 
and  lined  with  gutta  percha,  may  be  used  with 
advantage.  For  electrotyping  large  objects,  the 
tank  may  be  built  in  brickwork,  coated  with  cement 
and  lined  with  gutta  percha. 

For  alkaline  solutions  glass  or  stoneware  vessels 
may  be  used  on  a small  scale,  and  copper  or  iron 
troughs  on  a large  sccole.  Some  manufacturers  use 
vm,.  I. 

copper  troughs,  and  by  connecting  them  with  the 
copper  plate  of  the  battery  make  them  into  the 
anode  of  the  arrangement.  This  method,  however,  is 
false  in  principle,  for  there  is  no  means  of  propor- 
tioning the  size  of  the  anode  to  the  surface  to  be 
coated,  and  the  vessel  is  continually  diminishing  in 
thickness  in  an  irregular  manner.  The  best  trough 
for  use  on  a large  scale  is  decidedly  a trough  made 
of  wrought-iron  plates  rivetted  together  in  a similar 
manner  to  an  ordinary  steam  boiler,  and  having  a 
steam  jacket  provided  with  a supply  steam  pipe,  and 
a waste  pipe  to  carry  off  the  condensed  water ; by 
this  means  heat  is  supplied  to  the  trough,  and  the 
temperature  can  be  adjusted  with  the  greatest  nicety. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  connect  the  trough  with 
either  battery  pole,  and  as  much  care  should  be  taken 
to  insulate  the  depositing  trough  as  to  insulate  any 
other  part  of  the  circuit.  This  is  often  troublesome 
on  account  of  steam  connections,  &c. ; but  a short 
length,  say  6 inches,  of  strong  vulcanized  india-rubber 
tubing,  at  the  place  where  the  steam  pipe  enters  the 
vat,  is  amply  sufficient  to  insulate  the  trough  from 
the  steam  boiler. 

The  round  porous  cells,  as  well  as  the  porous 
slabs  or  partitions,  are  best  made  of  biscuit  ware. 

The  vat  in  general  should  be  made  of  such  a pro- 
portion as  to  afford  the  workman  an  opportunity  of 
getting  to  all  parts  of  the  trougli  from  one  side ; 
that  is,  supposing  that  the  size  of  the  article  to  be 
operated  upon  permits  it.  Two  feet  in  depth  is 
convenient ; less  will  do  if  horizontal  electrodes  are 
adopted.  The  width  may  be  2 or  3 feet,  and  the 
length  from  3 to  20  feet. 

From  numerous  experiments  tried  in  1870  and 
1871,  Walenn  states  that  he  discards  three  materials 
as  being  utterly  prejudicial  to  the  formation,  from 
neutral  or  acid  solutions,  of  a thick  homogeneous 
coating  of  copper;  these  are  iron  salts,  sodic 
salts,  and  nitric  acid,  either  combined  or  not.  The 
iron  salts,  even  in  sm.all  quantity,  tend  to  the  foi'- 
mation  of  pores  pure  and  simple.  The  sodic  salts 
induce  a crystalline  structure,  the  crystals  being 
hemihedral  with  separated  apices ; the  space  be- 
tween the  apices  is  never  filled  up.  Nitric  acid 
is  the  worst  of  all,  for  it  favours  the  formation  of 
conical  nodules  that  can  be  picked  out,  or  that  fall 
out,  sometimes  leaving  a space  of  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  cube.  From  an  ordinary  acid  solution, 
and  particularly  when  considerable  electro-motive 
force  is  used,  the  natural  condition  of  the  deposit 
is  like  that  of  mortar  spread  upon  a brick  with  a 
trowel ; the  metal  appears  to  be  deposited  in  planes 
parallel  to  the  surface  to  be  coated,  with  an 
inclination  to  become  botryoidal  at  the  edges, 
judging  from  thick  deposits.  From  solutions 
containing  positive  metals  the  plane  of  depo.si- 
tion  is  turned  through  a right  angle,  an  i the  metal 
is  ma.ssed  together  in  bundles  like  the  hairs  in 
a hair-brush.  This  is  very  noticeable  when,  with 
the  ordinary  acid  solution  of  the  sulphate,  an  excess 
of  zinc  salt  is  present.*  1 or  at  most  2 ozs.  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  in  the  copper  solution  works  well, 

* Sea  riiilusopldcal  Jrliigiixiiie,  \o\.  x\i  pp.  41-44. 
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and  nullifies  the  botryoidal  character  of  the  deposit; 
but  4 ozs.  to  the  gallon  produces  an  exaggerated 
vertical  deposit  (that  is,  a series  of  isolated  tufts) 
which  is  porous.  When  bisulphide  of  carbon  is 
used  with  1 oz.  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  the  gallon, 
a solid  silky  texture  is  given,  but  only  if  the 
bisulphide  be  present  in  exceedingly  small  quantity, 
say  a few  drops  to  the  gallon  ; one  drop  in  10  gals,  is 
sufficient  to  show  the  effect,  and  if  the  bisulphide  be 
present  in  large  quantity  the  coating  becomes  porous. 

In  alkaline  solutions  of  copper  two  phenomena 
occur ; one  is  that  the  deposit  is  vertical,  like  the  hairs 
in  a hair-brush  ; the  other  is  that,  except  especial 
processes  be  adopted,  hydrogen  gas  is  copiously 
given  off  during  the  deposition  of  regulLne  metal.* 
If  the  means  above  pointed  out  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  namely,  the 
addition  of  ammoniuret  of  copper,  the  coating  from 
the  cyanide  of  potassium  solution  is  bright,  without 
being  at  all  porous ; if  this  means  be  not  adopted, 
before  the  coating  has  become  one-hundredth  of  an 
inch  thick  an  abnormal  deposit  is  very  apparent, 
and  manifests  itself  in  tufts  at  the  corners  and  edges 
of  the  cathode,  each  fibre  of  the  tuft  having  a shin- 
ing button  of  metal  at  its  apex. 

In  regard  to  the  speed  of  the  electro-deposition 
of  copper,  although  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a thick- 
ness of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  three  days  under 
favourable  circumstances,  and  by  using  twelve  cells 
of  Smee’s  batteiy  or  equivalent  magneto-electric 
force,  the  coating  will  scarcely  be  homogeneous, 
and  it  is  better  to  use  less  electro-motive  force,  and 
to  take  ten  or  twelve  days  to  do  the  work. 

HUver  Solutions — working  them. — The  use  of  cyanide 
of  potassium,  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Elkington,! 
has  not  been  superseded  in  practice,  although  (in 
consequence  of  its  poisonous  qualities)  many  other 
solutions  have  been  proposed  for  electro-depositing 
silver.  Nevertheless,  some  useful  variations  for 


specific  purposes  have  since  been  employed,  the 
difference  between  these  solutions  in  the  propor- 
tions of  water,  free  cyanide,  and  silver  cyanide,  and 
also  by  the  addition  of  other  ingredients  to  the 
solution  being  very  marked. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  enters  so  much  into  the 
practical  work  of  so  many  operations  in  electro- 
metallurgy that  this,  the  first  and  largest  use  for 
it,  seems  to  be  a fit  place  for  describing  its  manufac- 
ture. The  best  way  of  making  it  in  large  quantities 
is  by  Liebig’s  process,  which  is  as  follows: — 
Carefully  dried  and  pulverized  ferro-cyanide  of 
potassium  (yellow  prussiate  of  potash)  is  thoroughly 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash  (also  dried  care- 
fully) in  the  proportion  of  8 parts,  by  weight, 
of  the  ferrocyanide,  to  3 parts  of  the  carbonate. 
The  mixture  is  heated  rapidly  in  an  iron  vessel 
with  a cover  to  it ; the  heat  is  continued  until 
the  contents  melt  into  a clear  liquid,  which  evolves 
gas  from  its  surface,  and  is  maintained  for  about 
fifteen  minutes,  until  a white  sample  can  be  obtained 
from  the  molten  mass  by  means  of  a cold  iron  rod, 
and  no  longer.  The  vessel  may  now  stand  for  a 
few  minutes  to  allow  the  iron  to  subside,  and  for 
assisting  this  part  of  the  operation  it  may  be  occa- 
sionally tappe  I.  The  colourless  liquid  may  then 
be  poured  off  into  a cold  iron  pan,  to  allow  it  to 
solidify  by  cooling.  The  white  cakes  formed  in 
this  manner  are  broken  up  whilst  warm,  and  pre- 
served in  a well-stopped  jar.  The  success  of  the 
operation  greatly  depends  upon  the  iron  vessel  being 
kept  covered  as  much  as  possible ; with  attention 
to  the  above  details  it  is  possible  to  make  cakes  of 
this  material  that  contain  80  per  cent,  of  pure 
cyanide  (KCy),  although  some  of  the  material  that 
enters  the  market  scarcely  gives  more  than  40  per 
cent,  of  real  cyanide. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  proportions  of 
silver  solutions,  with  remarks  thereon  : — 


Name. 

Silver. 

KCy. 

Water. 

Elkington  (No.  8447),  .... 

0T6 

1-.50 

160 

Napier, 

l-OO 

0-62 

I GO 

(< 

1-00 

1-23 

IGO 

De  Rnolz, 

1-2'J 

lG-00 

160 

Gore 

1 00 

1-00 

160 

Parkes  (No.  8SK15), 

0-50 

800 

160 

Gore, 

1-00 

1-41 

160 

In  these  proportions  the  water  is  placed  at  ICO, 
because  there  are  160  ounces  to  a gallon  of  water, 
and  the  ratios  therefore  become  easy  to  adopt  in 
practice.  The  numbers  appended  to  the  first  left- 
hand  column  refer  to  patent  specifications.  The 
second  column  gives  the  proportion  of  metallic 
silver,  and  the  third  column  that  of  ordinary  com- 
mercial cyanide  of  potassium.  The  salt  of  silver 
employed  to  make  each  solution  is  noticed  in  the 
remarks. 

* See  Eeport  of  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Liverpool  in  1870 — Transactions  of  the  Sections;  also  Chemi- 
cal News  for  .Inly  1,  1870,  )ip.  1,  2. 

t See  .''pcciticatioii  of  Patent,  No.  8447  (old  law),  filed  hy 
George  Uichards  Elkington  and  Henry  Elkington,  and  dated 
March  25,  1840. 


Remarks. 


The  first  practical  solution  (oxide  of  silver). 

A common  method  (cyanide  of  silver). 

The  electrolytic  method  (oxide  of  silver). 

Used  in  France  (cyanide  of  silver). 

Practical  method  of  making  a large  quantity  (cyanide  of  silver). 
Solid  dejiosition  (oxide  of  silver). 

A good  plating  litiuid  (cyanide  of  silver). 


To  produce  cyanide  solutions  of  silver  fit  for 
electroplating,  other  salts  have  been  used  besides 
the  oxide  and  the  cyanide,  such  as  the  chloride,  the 
carbonate,  and  the  acetate.  When  dissolved  in  the 
cyanide  of  potassiutn  these  salts  become  cyanides, 
leaving  in  solution  the  corresponding  salt  of  potas- 
sium, which  more  or  less  acts  as  an  adulterant,  and 
impedes  the  perfect  action  of  the  solution. 

The  dead  white  deposit  of  .silver  which  is  given 
by  the  above  solutions  is  not  always  that  which  is 
wanted  in  practice.  A bright  deposit  of  silver, J 
which  does  not  require  manipulation  after  the  article 

X See  S]iecification  of  Patent.  No.  11,032  (old  law),  filed  by 
Morris  Lyons  and  William  Millvvard,  and  dated  March  23, 
1847. 
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has  left  the  bath,  is  obtained  by  adding  bisulphide 
of  carbon  in  very  small  proportion,  and  well  mixed 
with  the  solution.  The  mixture  is  made  gradually, 
a gallon  of  the  cyanide  solution  being  first  impreg- 
nated with  a few  ounces  of  the  bisulphide,  and  an 
ounce  or  two  of  this  mixture  is  then  well  stirred  with 
20  gallons  of  the  plating  solution ; about  one  drop 
of  the  bisulphide  is  thus  disseminated  in  every  gal- 
lon of  silvering  liquid. 

The  addition  of  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  iodide 
of  potassium  to  every  gallon  of  cyanide  solution  is 
said  to  insure  a complete  covering,  together  with 
absolute  cohesion  of  the  deposited  metal  to  the 
underneath  surface ; it  gives  a durable  texture  to 
the  deposit. 

Three  cells  of  Smee’s  battery  is  a very  good 
electro-motive  force  to  plate  with ; this  assertion 
is  true  for  all  solutions  excepting  “ bright  ” solu- 
tion. One  or  two  cells  will  suffice  for  bright 
solution. 

As  nearly  all  silver  solutions  are  woiked  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  there  is  some  ten- 
dency in  them  to  become  stronger  at  the  lower  part 
than  at  the  top,  especially  in  strong  solutions.  This 
is  for  the  most  part  obviated  by  stirring  them  every 
evening ; but  it  is  found  quite  practicable  to  adapt 
machinery  to  the  tanks  to  move  the  articles  to  and 
fro  therein,  and  thus  to  equalize  the  thickness  of  the 
deposit  and  the  strength  of  the  liquid.  One  of  the 
most  successful  of  these  arrangements  consists  of  a 
metal  frame  upon  which  the  articles  are  suspended, 
which  has  four  small  wheels  that  run  upon  four 
inclined  planes  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  vat ; steam 
power  and  even  clockwork  can  be  used  to  impart 
motion  to  the  apparatus.  Another  obvious  arrange- 
ment is  to  suspend  the  metal  frame,  that  carries 
the  articles,  from  the  roof  or  from  a cross  framo, 
by  means  of  a rope,  independent  of  the  vat,  and 
so  that  vibration  can  be  given  to  it  by  means  of 
a crank  and  connecting  rod  attached  to  the  shaft  of 
a steam-engine  or  other  prime-mover. 

The  best  uniform  temperature  for  electro-plating 
is  6U°  Fahr.  In  hot  weather  silver  solutions  in 
general  are  apt  to  give  some  trouble ; less  electric 
power  is  then  required.  If,  however,  it  is  desired 
to  simply  whiten  clock  faces,  or  like  articles,  very 
quickly,  a weak  cyanide  solution,  containing  chloride 
of  silver,  may  be  worked  at  a temperature  of  180° 
Fahr. ; in  this  case  a smaller  surface  of  anode  than 
usual  must  be  used. 

Although  the  single-cell  arrangement  was  origi- 
nally used  to  work  silver  solutions,  they  are  not 
operated  in  tluat  way  now,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  separate  battery  system  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  single-cell  plan  The  surface  of  the 
anodes  in  a trough  may  be  equal  to,  or  even  less  than, 
the  surface  of  the  articles  to  be  plated.  The  anodes 
are  mounted  vertically  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  upon  light  iron  frames. 

The  general  method  of  managing  silver  solutions 
is  to  stir  them  every  evening  after  plating.  If  the 
depositing  liquid  requires  fresh  cyanide,  which  may 
be  known  by  the  dull  yellow- grey  colour  of  the 

anode,  a solution  of  the  potassium  salt  is  added 
about  half  an  hour  before  stirring.  To  ascertain  the 
amount  of  free  cyanide  present  in  a given  solution, 
either  Liebig’s  method,  or  Glassfokd  and  Napieu’s 
plan,  may  be  employed. 

The  depositing  vessels  for  manufacturing  purposes 
are  troughs  made  of  a convenient  height  and  width, 
and  any  desired  length  from  3 to  20  feet.  Wooden 
troughs  supported  on  horizontal  trussed  framing,  and 
lined  with  lead,  are  generally  used ; the  framing 
enables  the  troughs  to  be  emptied  by  means  of  a 
syphon  or  otherwise,  the  bottom  of  the  trough  being 
raised  from  the  floor  about  6 inches.  The  propor- 
tion of  solution  to  the  area  of  articles  to  be  coated 
is  from  7 to  10  gallons  to  every  square  foot. 

To  some  extent  the  principal  varieties  of  metal 
that  silver  solutions  afford  have  been  set  forth.  To 
preserve  a solution  in  a uniform  state  from  time  to 
time,  even  working  and  a constant  electric  power  are 
necessary  ; in  this  way  a solution  may  last  for  years. 
The  ordinary  dead  silver  may  be  deposited  hard  by 
using  eight  or  nine  Smee’s  cells,  or  an  equivalent 
electro-motive  force ; ordinarily  it  is  soft,  and  its 
dead  appearance  may  be  removed  by  scratch-brushing. 
The  metal  produced  when  bisulphide  of  carbon  is 
added  to  the  liquid  to  form  “bright”  solution  has 
veiy  much  the  appearance  of  fused  metal.  If  an 
article  be  removed  and  replaced,  it  may  or  may  not 
receive  a bright  deposit ; even  the  disturbance  of  the 
solution  may  cause  the  brightness  to  cease.  The 
smoothness  and  brightness  commences  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  cathodes ; it  then  appears  at  the  lower 
part  and  the  two  portions  meet.  Similar  effects 
have  been  observed  in  other  dep.artments  of  electro- 
metallurgy. 

The  average  rate  of  deposit  of  silver  is  about  1^ 
oz.  of  silver  per  square  foot  in  a day  of  about  seven 
hours ; it  may,  however,  for  certain  purposes,  be 
deposited  at  four  times  this  rate,  and  yet  give  a 
reguline  coating. 

Gold  Solutiont! — xcorkhuj  them. — ^The  use  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  as  the  menstruum  or  solvent  solution 
for  dissolving  gold  which  is  afterwards  to  be  electro- 
deposited  therefrom  is  due  to  Messrs.  Elkington, 
and,  like  the  silver  solution,  hasnever  been  superseded. 

Other  salts  besides  the  cyanide  may  be  dissolved 
in  cyanide  of  potassium  to  form  the  electro-deposit- 
ing liquid,  notably  the  oxide,  the  ammoniuret,  and 
the  hydrosulphate  as  thrown  down  by  hydrosulphate 
of  ammonium.  The  oxide  may  either  be  throwm 
down  from  the  trichloride  by  caustic  potash,  by 
magnesia,  or  by  zinc  oxide ; in  the  latter  case  the 
zinc  can  be  separated  by  nitric  acid.  The  ainmoni- 
uret  is  formed  by  precipitating  the  gold  with 
ammonia ; this  compound  explodes  when  heated  to 
212°  Fahr.,  or  when  struck  upon  an  anvil  with  a 
hammer. 

An  electro-motive  force  equivalent  to  four  of 
Smee’s  cells  will  work  a gilding  solution  when  it  is 
heated  to  130°  up  to  150°  Fahr.  One  cell  wall 
suffice  if  the  solution  be  worked  at  boiling  point. 

Upon  the  first  immersion  of  the  articles  to  be 
gilt,  they  may  be  moved  about  with  advantage  ; they 
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may  be  allowed  to  rest  for  the  remainder  of  the 
process. 

All  gilding  solutions  require  to  be  worked  hot, 
the  temperatures  varying  from  130°  Fahr.  to  boiling 
point.  The  heat  may  be  supplied  either  by  a stove, 
by  gas  jets,  or  by  boiling  water. 

In  electro-gilding  especial  care  must  be  taken  to 
have  electrodes  of  equal  area.  The  amount  of  free 
cyanide  in  a given  solution  may  be  ascertained  by 
means  of  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper.  Every 
night  the  amount  of  evaporation  during  the  day  must 
be  made  up,  ready  for  the  next  day,  by  the  addition 
of  distilled  water  to  the  liquid.  The  anodes  used  in 
the  depositing  trough  should  be  entirely  immersed 
ui  the  liquid ; they  may  be  supj)orted  by  platinum 
conductors. 

Glass  and  earthenware  vessels  may  very  well  be 
used  for  electro-gilding.  An  iron  pan,  enamelled  in 
its  interior,  is  useful  for  working  on  a large  scale. 

The  varieties  of  metal,  to  outward  appearance, 
that  electro-gilding  solutions  afford  are  rather 
numerous.  The  addition  of  a little  ammoniuret  of 
gold  to  the  liquid  just  before  the  articles  are  immersed 
gives  them  a deep  rich  orange  colour.  AV'hen  tlie 
precipitate  that  is  dissolved  in  the  cyanide  solution, 
during  the  manufacture  of  the  gilding  solution,  is 
formed  by  adding  protosulphate  of  iron  to  the 
trichloride  solution,  a rich  colour  is  produced,  but 
more  yellow  than  that  described  above.  The  addition 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon  to  a gilding  solution  causes 
it  to  deposit  bright  metal.  By  regulating  the  heat  of 
a gilding  solution,  and  by  charging  it  with  a small 
and  ascertained  amount  of  copper  from  a large  anode, 
several  varieties  of  colour  may  be  obtained  in  the 
deposited  metal. 

It  is  important  to  observe  cleanliness  and  orderly 
working  in  operating  with  gold  solutions ; uniform 
results  are  insured  thereby,  and  saving  of  gold  is 
effected.  A few  minutes’  immersion  of  the  article 
suffices  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  it  is  in  all  cases 
highly  necessary  to  ascertain  by  weigliing  the  amount 
of  gold  deposited ; otherwise,  it  often  happens  that 
a deposit  which  we  think  will  last  for  years  disap- 
pears in  a comparatively  short  time. 

Brass  Solutions  — workvifi  them.  — ■ The  ordinary 
solutions  for  throwing  down  brass  by  means  of 
electricity,  including  those  mentioned  under  the 
head  of  Solutions  for  Electro-depositing  Metals, 
require  considerable  power,  and  only  throw  down 
a film  which  does  not  exceed  one-hundredtli  of 
an  inch  in  thickness  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances.  Nevertheless,  the  examples  given 
are  the  best  of  their  class.  Although  very  difficult 
to  manage,  they  are  moie  constant  umler  work 
than  many  others ; but  unless  they  are  continually 
attemled  to  are  liable  in  constant  working  to 
deposit  copper  only  or  zinc  only,  and  that  generally 
in  some  abnormal  form.  For  producing  tlie  same 
coloured  brass  under  the  same  conditions,  they  can 
only  be  used  by  an  experienced  hand.  Sometimes 
in  large  flat  surfaces,  or  in  the  hollows  of  ornaments, 
an  ugly  dark  green  streak  will  commence  at  tlie 
top,  and  soon  after  another  from  the  bottom  ; this 


condition  can  only  be  alleviated  by  almost  making 
the  solution  over  again.  At  other  times  the  streak 
is  of  a brick-red  colour.  Strong  ammonia  added 
freely  will,  however,  effect  the  requisite  correction 
in  some  instances ; but  this  cannot  be  added  while 
the  solution  is  hot.  A little  cyanide  of  potassium 
solution  may  also  be  added. 

Walenn  has  described  a certain  class  of  solu- 
tions for  electro-depositing  brass,  and  the  means  of 
preserving  them  in  good  condition  under  working, 
which  he  states  produces  thick  deposits  of  uniform 
colour.  A solution  discovered  in  1857  fulfils  some 
of  these  conditions,  but  is  not  perfect;  it  however 
paved  the  way  for  a more  practical  result  in  1868.* 
By  the  latter  method,  or  rather  by  the  two  methods 
in  combination,  he  states  that  a thick  and  uniform 
coating  of  reguline  brass  can  be  deposited  by  means 
of  comparatively  small  electric  power. 

The  solution  which  comprises  the  first  invention 
has  the  following  materials  and  proportions  by 
weight : — 


Cyanide  of  potassium  (commercial), 1 lb. 

Tartaric  acid  (in  ]iowder), 12  ozs. 

Ammonia  water  (specific  gravity  -880),  about  10  “ 
Water,  about 1 gal. 


The  cyanide  is  to  be  dissolved  in  half  a gallon  of 
water  in  one  vessel,  and  the  tartaric  acid  is  dissolved 
in  one-third  of  a gallon  of  water  in  another  vessel  ; 
at  least  as  much  of  the  ammonia  water  is  to  be 
added  to  the  tartaric  acid  solution  as  will  neutralize 
it.  The  ammoniaeal  solution  is  then  to  be  added  to 
the  cyanide  solution,  the  whole  made  up  to  1 gallon 
by  the  addition  of  water,  and  the  mixture  charged 
with  brass  by  means  of  two  or  three  Bunsen’s  cells  in 
connection  with  a large  brass  anode,  until  a good 
deposit  is  obtained  on  trial,  heat  being  gradually 
applied  as  the  process  of  charging  proceeds.  Good 
yellow  brass  should  be  deposited  at  a temperature 
of  130°  Fahr.,  with  but  little  evolution  of  hydrogen 
when  a single  Bunsen’s  cell  is  used.  It  is  important 
to  notice  that  the  neutral  tartrate  of  ammonia,  which 
is  a constituent  portion  of  the  above  mixture,  is  not 
the  tartrate  of  ammonia  of  commerce  ; the  tartrate 
of  ammonia  of  the  shops  is  acid  tartrate,  and  the 
addition  of  this  salt  to  the  cyanide  of  potassium 
would  be  the  surest  way  to  charge  the  apartment 
in  which  the  mixture  took  place  with  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas,  thus  wasting  the  materials  and  poisoning 
the  manipulator.  With  only  ordinary  attention  this 
solution  will  deposit  a thickness  of  uniform  brass  of 
three-hundredths  of  an  inch,  without  any  signs  of 
deterioration. 

Tlie  second  invention  consists  mainly  of  a method 
of  stopping  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  during 
deposition  ; this  he  conceives  to  have  been  the  bane 
of  all  ordinary  electro-brassing  solutions,  since,  as  the 
bubbles  of  hydrogen  gas  are  electro-deposited  upon 
during  their  progress  aw.ay  from  the  cathode,  they 
produce  channels  or  pores  that  in  many  cases 
occlude  a iiortion  of  the  solution,  and  cause 
exudation  in  spots  upon  the  surface  of  an  article 

* See  Specification  of  Patent,  No.  3930,  filed  by  William 
Henry  Walenn,  and  dated  Ueceniber  24,  1808. 
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hours  after  it  has  been  finished.  In  order  to  make 
up  for  the  waste  of  electric  power  in  evolving 
hydrogen  as  well  as  depositing  questionable  metal, 
a considerable  electro-motive  force  is  required  to 
do  the  whole  work.  The  evolution  of  hydrogen 
being  stopped,  the  metal  may  be  deposited  to  any 
thickness.  Good  work  can  be  done  with  a single 
AVollaston’s  cell.  No  spots  or  stains  appear  on  the 
work  after  it  is  finished.  To  effect  this  desirable 
result  (namely,  stopping  the  evolution  of  hydrogen 
gas),  the  best  way  is  to  take  1 part  by  weight  of 
zinc  oxide  and  2 parts  by  weight  of  oxide  of 
copper,  placing  them  in  separate  vessels ; am- 
monia water  is  added  to  each,  so  as  to  dissolve 
them,  and  the  two  solutions  are  mixed.  The  addi- 
tion of  this  compound  in  the  cold  to  the  solution 
described  as  the  first  invention,  prevents  the  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen  therefrom  during  deposition ; if 
necessary,  sufficient  of  the  ammoniacal  solution  may 
be  added  to  make  the  original  solution  green  in 
colour.  This  second  invention  also  comprises  a solu- 
tion which  is  compounded  as  follows : — 

Cyanide  of  potassium, 1 Ib. 

hull  liate  of  ammonia, 1 “ 

Nitrate  of  ammonia, 1 oz. 

Water, 1 gal. 

The  above  forms  the  solvent  solution  to  be 
charged  with  brass  by  the  electrolytic  method.  The 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  the  sulphate  of  ammonia 
should  be  dissolved  separatelv  in  half  a gallon  of 
water.  When  perfectly  dissolved  they  are  mixed 
in  the  cold  and  the  nitrate  added  thereto ; or 
the  nitrate  is  dissolved  in  a separate  portion  of 
water,  and  its  solution  added  to  the  main  solution. 
The  above  may  be  heated  during  charging.  If 
required,  the  pre^^ously  described  ammoniacal  com- 
pounds of  zinc  and  copper  may  be  added  to  this 
solution  to  stop  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  during 
deposition. 

Another  portion  of  the  second  invention  refers  to 
the  employment  of  a single-cell  arrangement  in  the 
electro-deposition  of  brass,  an  alkaline  salt  being 
used  to  excite  the  amalgamated  zinc  plate.  This 
combination  has  produced  good  thick  deposits  of 
brass  from  cold  solutions. 

In  many  of  the  ordinary  and  old  brassing  solutions 
the  least  change  of  battery  power,  of  heat,  or  of  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  liquid  by  stirring,  or 
tiiking  out  an  article  therefrom,  is  likely  to  cause  a 
change  of  colour  in  the  brass,  and  may  cause  either 
zinc  or  copper  to  be  thrown  down  instead  of  brass. 
Wai.ENN  states  that  in  the  above  solutions  a small 
change  of  electro-motive  force,  or  of  the  relative 
area  of  the  anode  and  cathode,  does  not  alter 
the  character  of  the  deposit ; although  there  is 
some  latitude  in  respect  to  heat,  the  alteration  of 
the  heat  of  the  solution  may  properly  be  used  to 
regulate  the  colour  of  the  brass.  At  low  heats  the 
brass  is  yellow,  and  is  still  yellow  up  to  about  l;5U° 
Fahr. ; golden  tints  succeed,  then  red  brass  at  boiling 
point. 

'llie  battery  power  used  in  ordinary  brassing  solu- 


tions is  two  cells  of  Bunsen’s  or  from  six  to  twelve 
cells  of  Smee’s  construction.  For  the  new  solutions 
just  described,  Walenn  considers  that  one  cell  is 
quite  sufficient,  though  it  is  better  to  use  three  of 
Smee’s  cells  to  economise  time.  If  less  than  three 
Smee’s  cells  are  used  with  ordinary  brassing  solu- 
tions, brass  is  not  deposited,  but  only  copper  or 
zinc. 

The  effect  of  motion  upon  electro-brassing  liquids 
has  been  already  mentioned.  When  employed  in 
conjunction  with  a brisk  heat  and  plenty  of  battery 
power,  it  may  be  used  to  correct  a solution.  If 
a solution  manifests  the  slightest  disposition  to 
abnormal  deposits,  its  resuscitation  should  be  taken 
in  hand  at  once,  or  it  may  never  be  recovered. 

Heating  a brass  solution  is  not  only  the  means  of 
regulating  the  colour  of  the  deposit,  but  it  enables 
the  anode  to  dissolve  with  sufficient  speed,  and  with- 
out being  impeded  by  insoluble  saline  precipitates. 

In  general,  a brass  solution  will  bear  a considerable 
amount  of  evaporation  without  its  work  being  altered 
thereby,  say  from  18°  Tw.  to  30°  Tw.  AVhen  the 
volume  of  a solution  has  to  be  made  up  after  use, 
the  addition  of  water  thereto  would  precipitate  some 
of  the  salts  ; the  best  mixture  to  add  is  one  contain- 
ing 4 ozs.  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  2 ozs.  of 
strong  ammonia  to  the  gallon.  In  ordinary  solutions 
the  area  of  the  anode  should  be  at  least  six  times  the 
area  of  the  cathode;  in  the  above  described  new 
solutions  twice  or  three  times  the  area  is  quite 
I sufficient.  In  the  single  cell  arrangement  above 
I alluded  to,  the  oxides  of  the  metals,  dissolved  in 
i ammonia,  are  supplied  from  a tall  porous  cell.  All 
! brass  solutions  should  be  worked  in  an  aj)artment 
j that  has  a free  circulation  of  air. 
i The  best  vessel  on  a large  scale  for  electro-brassing 
is  undoubtedly  a wrought-iron  trough  rivetted  to- 
gether, and  having  an  external  steam  jacket.  On  a 
small  scale,  a sand  bath,  together  with  a stoneware 
or  glass  trough,  may  be  used  with  advantage.  In 
cases  where  heat  is  not  required,  a glass  or  porcelain 
trough  may  be  employed. 

The  quality  of  metal  given  by  ordinary  electro- 
brassing  solutions  is  almost  a misnomer ; it  is  gener- 
ally a skin  of  exceedingly  hard  and  brittle  metal. 
The  presence  of  free  ammonia  or  of  ammoniurets  of 
the  metals  in  the  solution  tends  to  make  the  coating 
less  brittle  ; the  same  result  is  attained  if  the  solution 
will  bear  a high  heat.  * “The  general  characteristic 
of  electro-brassing  solutions,  when  in  good  order,  is 
to  deposit  the  metal  in  needles  at  right  angles  to  the 
surface,  more  or  less  detached  from  one  another, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  solution  and  the 
electric  power  employed.  This  peculiarity  can  be 
traced  to  the  fact  of  alkaline  solutions  being  used  for 
this  purpose,  the  metal  of  the  alkali  being  prone  to 
be  deposited  (for  an  infinitely  small  duration  of  time), 
together  with  the  heavy  metals,  and  to  the  hydrogen 
copiously  given  off  during  deposition.”  The  charac- 
ter of  the  deposit  is  strongly  seen  if  considerable 
electro-motive  force  be  used,  and  the  coating  be 

* See  rhilosophical  Muguzine,  January,  1871,  p.  42. 
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continued  for  some  time.  The  latter  operation  is 
not  an  easy  matter  with  ordinary  solutions,  partly 
because  of  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  and  non- 
conductible  coating  on  the  anode,  and  partly  from 
the  tendency  of  ordinary  brass  solutions  to  deposit 
a sandy  dust  upon  the  top  of  the  reguline  coating, 
after  a time ; the  for  mation  of  the  latter  can  to  some 
extent  be  obviated  by  adding  a portion  of  the  sol- 
vent solution  to  the  depositing  solution.  It  is  to 
bo  remarked  that  the  solvent  solution  of  a given 
depositing  solution  is  the  solution  without  the 
metals  that  are  to  be  deposited  therefrom. 

In  the  new  solutions  the  quality  of  metal  is 
almost  identical  with  that  produced  by  Napier’s 
modification  of  the  normal  sulphate  of  copper  solution. 
With  low  electro-motive  force,  or  with  the  porous 
cell  plan  already  described,  the  metal  is  fairly  soft 
and  tough ; to  deposit  hard  metal,  a high  electro- 
motive force  is  requisite. 

Bronze  Solutions — working  them. — A true  bronze, 
(that  is,  a veritable  alloy  of  tin  and  copper)  can  be 
electro-deposited  from  many  of  the  brassing  solutions 
when  tin  is  substituted  therein  for  zinc.  In  general, 
they  are  even  more  difficult  to  manage  than  brassing 
solutions,  for  besides  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
latter,  the  tin  salt  is  not  so  easily  soluble  in  the  | 
menstruum  as  the  zinc  salt,  and  has  a great  tendency 
to  deposit  upon  the  anode  in  the  form  of  a compact 
non-conducting  layer,  thus  tending  to  stop  the 
electric  current,  producing  non-reguline  deposits 
and  exhausting  the  liquid. 

A deposit  of  pure  bronze,  one  thirty-second  of 
an  inch  thick,  can  be  obtained  from  a solvent  solution 
containing  cyanide  of  potassium  and  neutral  tartrate 
of  ammonium  of  the  same  strength  as  that  used  for 
brass  ; but  instead  of  equal  parts  of  these  salts,  as  in 
the  brass  solvent  solution,  the  salts  should  be  in  the 
proportion : — 


Cyanide  of  potassium, 6 parts. 

Tartrate  of  ammonium, 1 “ 


and  the  solution  should  be  charged  from  a bronze 
anode,  or  from  an  anode  formed  of  the  two  metals, 
tin  and  copper,  clamped  together.  Much  of  the  \ 
bronze  at  present  produced  upon  iron  is  simply  an 
oxidized  copper  deposit  of  extreme  thinnes.s. 

Speculum  metal  is  an  alloy  containing  copper, 
tin,  zinc,  and  silver ; this  has  been  deposited,  from 
the  tartrate  and  cyanide  solutions,  in  proper  propor- 
tions and  beautifully  polished.  AValter  Jones, 
of  AVolverhampton,  was  the  first  to  prove  the  capa- 
bility of  this  solution  to  electro-deposit  this  com- 
plicated alloy,  which  he  did  upon  a brass  speculum 
previously  fashioned. 

The  electric  current  used  for  bronzing  is  about 
the  same  hi  kind  and  degree  as  that  employed  in 
brassing. 

For  the  most  part  bronzing  solutions  are  heated, 
but  we  have  successfully  used  the  tartrate  and 
cyanide  solution  cold. 

The  only  way  in  which  bronze  solutions  have  been 
kept  of  the  same  quality  is  by  means  of  an  anode  of  i 
the  kind  of  metal  to  be  deposited,  or  by  means  of  a ^ 


compound  anode  of  copper  and  tin,  in  which  the 
surfaces  exposed  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  weights  of 
the  components  of  the  reduced  alloy. 

The  dejiositing  vessels  or  vats  may  fitly  be  of  the 
same  materials,  and  similarly  arranged  to  those 
already  described  for  brassing. 

The  metal,  when  deposited  in  proper  form,  is  of 
similar  structure  to  the  brass  deposit. 

German  Silver  Solutions — workincj  them. — The  solu- 
tion that  is  given  under  the  head  Solutions  for 
Electro-depositing  Metals  is  worked  in  a similar 
way  to  brass  solutions,  and  has  similar  peculiarities. 

Iron  Solutions — workbuj  them. — Besides  the  solu- 
tions given  under  the  head  devoted  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  methods  of  making  solutions,  it  has  been  stated 
that  a good  deposit  of  iron  upon  engraved  copper 
plates  is  obtained  from  Joubert’s  invention,  in 
which  chloride  of  iron  is  the  salt  employed. 

According  to  Walenn  the  most  serviceable  solu- 
tion to  electro-deposit  iron  upon  copper  is  a solution 
of  ferrous  sulphate  containing  sulphate  of  am- 
I monia.*  The  addition  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
I lessens  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  from  the  electro- 
I lysis  of  the  sulphate  only.  Ferrous  sulphate  (slightly 
acidulated)  is  remarkable  as  being  an  exception  to 
Smee’s  laws  respecting  the  quality  of  the  metallic 
deposit,  when  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved  during  depo- 
sition from  a metallic  salt.  Although  with  three 
Sjiee’s  cells  hydrogen  gas  comes  off  from  the 
above  (acid)  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  in  copious 
volumes,  the  deposit  has  a white  silvery  appearance. 

Another  solution  for  electro-depositing  iron,  to 
protect  copper  plates  during  printing,  is  made  by 
electrolyzing  a solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
for  a certain  time  with  a large  iron  anode.f 

With  the  double  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  iron 
solution  three  cells  of  Smee’s  can  be  used  with 
perfect  success.  The  solution  of  iron  in  chloride  of 
ammonia  is  said  to  require  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
cells  of  Smee’s,  or  five  pairs  of  Bunsen’s  arrange- 
ment, to  work  it  properly. 

All  iron  solutions  are  worked  at  the  natural  tem- 
perature of  the  air. 

There  appears  to  be  no  difficulty  in  supplying  the 
solution  with  metal  by  means  of  an  iron  anode. 

The  depositing  vessel  may  be  of  glass  or  stone 
ware. 

The  quality  of  metal  reduced  from  any  solution  of 
iron  is  well  worth  study.  It  is  of  a bright  silvery 
lustre,  not  so  liable  to  tarnish  as  ordinary  iron,  and 
is  exceedingly  hard.  Its  texture  is  like  a good 
deposit  of  brass,  or  like  the  kairs  of  a hair  brush  ; 
all  iron  deposits  by  electricity  have  this  character- 
istic strongly  developed. 

Nickel  Solutions — working  them. — The  ammonio- 
chloride  of  nickel  is  said  to  yield  good  metal  when 
electrolyzed  by  two  of  Grove’s  cells.t 

* See  Chemicnl  News,  vol.  xvii.  p.  170. 

t See  Specitieatioii  of  Patent,  No.  607,  filed  by  Edmond 
Aiif^uste  Jaccpiiii  (a  communication  from  Henry  Gamier),  and 
dated  March  t!9,  1858. 

J See  Specification  of  Patent,  No.  3125,  filed  by  William 
Brookes  (a  communication  from  Isaac  Adams),  and  dated 
October  28,  1869;  also  Chemical  News,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  209. 
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A moderate  battery  power  may  be  successfully 
used  to  electro-deposit  nickel.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  use  heat  in  order  to  reduce  the  metal. 

One  of  the  difficulties  that,  until  a comparatively 
recent  period,  have  prevented  the  introduction  of 
this  beautiful  deposit  into  ordinary  use,  is  the  obtain- 
ment  of  the  metal  in  a suitable  form  to  act  as  an 
anode,  nickel  being  exceedingly  difficult  to  fuse,  and  ' 
very  brittle  wlien  cast  into  plates.  We  believe  that 
this  difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  combining  the 
nickel  with  carbon,  and  it  appears  that  a combina- 
tion of  nickel  and  iron  has  been  successfully  used. 

The  vats  may  be  the  same  in  material  and  con- 
struction as  those  used  for  depositing  copper  from 
its  acid  solution. 

The  quality  of  metal  is  hard,  compact,  and  some- 
what silvery  in  appearance ; nickel  is  deposited  with 
ease  in  a bright  form.  The  metal  is  not  prone  to 
tarnish. 

Platinum  Solutions  — working  them.  — The  metal 
platinum  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  deposit  in  a 
reguline  form,  owing  to  its  tendency  to  assume  the 
condition  of  a black  powder.  We  have  been  in- 
formed, however,  that  by  means  of  a solution  of 
nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  only  depositing  the  metal  as 
fast  as  it  comes  into  solution,  a good  deposit  may  be  , 
obtained.  j 

A very  weak  electric  force  is  required,  and  the 
solutions  are  generally  heated. 

Except  in  the  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  solution,  it 
is  not  easy  to  keep  platinum  solutions  2>roperly 
charged  with  metal.  The  usual  plan  is  to  supply 
chloride  of  platinum  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  case  of  the  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  solutions 
the  vessel  must  be  of  glass  or  stoneware,  so  as  to 
withstand  the  action  of  the  acid. 

To  deposit  the  black  powder  of  platinum  it  is 
simply  necessary  to  electrolyze  an  acid  solution  of 
the  bichloride.  Tlie  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  solution 
may  possibly  be  used  to  thicken  a coating  already 
given  to  iron  (for  instance)  by  the  alkaline  solution 
already  described  under  the  head  Solutions  for  j 
Electro-depositing  Metals.  | 

Tin  Solution.s  — working  them.  — All  the  stannate  i 
solutions  of  tin  arc  prone  to  precipitate  a compound  | 
of  the  metal  in  an  insoluble  form.  If  the  solution  | 
is  very  weak  and  contains  cyanide  of  potassium,  no  j 
stannates  can  be  formed,  and  the  metal  can  be 
thrown  down  easily  in  the  reguline  form  upon  iron  j 
and  other  metals.  j 

The  battery  power  for  ordinary  tin  solutions  may  | 
be  moderate,  but  for  the  weak  solution  just  described  j 
it  must  be  weak.  1 

The  ordinary  solutions  of  tin  are  worked  cold,  but  [ 

one  that  contains  soda,  potash,  and  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium is  heated  to  75°  Fahr. 

The  tin  is  supplied  to  the  solution  by  means  of 
an  anode  of  sufficient  size. 

On  the  large  scale  the  vats  may  be  the  same  as 
those  for  electro  - depositing  silver.  The  solution 
that  is  to  be  heated  may  be  worked  in  a wrought- 
iron  vessel  with  a steam  jacket. 

The  deposit  of  fine  white  reguline  tin  is  a matter 


of  some  difficulty.  From  the  chloride,  tin  deposits 
in  long  crystalline  needles,  and  the  resulting  deposit 
has  a fern-like  appearance  of  considerable  beauty. 

Zinc  Solutions  — working  them.  — Having  worked 
with  the  sulphate  solution,  the  making  of  which  has 
been  already  described,  we  can  recommend  it  for 
coating  iron.  Other  solutions  are  known,  especially 
one  containing  cyanide  of  potassium,  ammonia,  and 
carbonate  of  potash,  which  is  said  to  give  good 
results  in  coating  iron  and  steel.* 

To  work  the  first  solution,  a single  cell  of  Wollas- 
ton’s battery  is  sufficient,  but  two  or  three  cells 
may  be  used.  The  cyanide  solution  requires  two 
Bunsen’s  cells,  and  more  than  this  power  may  be 
employed  to  save  time. 

The  motion  of  articles  in  the  latter  solutior 
assists  deposition. 

Both  these  solutions  are  worked  cold. 

The  sulphate  solution  is  replenished  by  means  of 
anodes  of  good  rolled  zinc  of  sufficient  area.  This 
solution  can  be  worked  continuously,  and  is  one  that 
gives  no  trouble  in  respect  to  insoluble  precipitates 
or  deposits  of  an  abnormal  character.  The  cyanide 
solution  is  worked  with  zinc  anodes;  if  the  solution, 
from  being  worked  with  too  small  a surface  of  anode 
or  from  other  causes,  becomes  deprived  of  its  zinc,  it 
may  be  charged  with  zinc  by  the  electrolytic  method, 
using  a porous  cell  containing  cyanide  of  potassium 
solution  to  receive  the  negative  electrode. 

The  deposit  from  the  sulphate  solution  is  of  the 
most  perfect  kind,  not  botryoidal  and  not  in  needles. 
The  cyanide  solution  deposits  vertically,  but  gives  a 
perfectly  coherent  coating. 

Palladium  Solutions  — working  them. — The  cyanide 
solution  already  given  deposits  good  metal  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  but  there  are  two  other  solutions 
published ; the  firstf  contains  chloride  of  sodium, 
alum,  and  cream  of  tartar;  the  secondj  is  compounded 
of  chloride  of  sodium  and  boracic  acid,  or  chloride 
of  sodium  and  tai’taric  acid. 

A moderate  electric  jjower  suffices  for  the  cyanide 
solution,  which  is  used  cold. 

A palladium  anode  may  be  used  with  confidence 
to  produce  reguline  metal,  as  the  solution  acts  upon 
the  anode  with  great  energy,  and  conducts  freely. 
The  management  of  this  solution  is  easy. 

Any  depositing  vessel  that  can  be  used  with  cyanide 
solutions  may  be  employed  in  this  case. 

The  quality  of  metal  from  the  cyanide  solution  is 
said  to  be  very  good,  and  able  to  be  deposited  to  any 
thickness  in  a reguline  form. 

Cadmium  Solutions  — working  them. — The  method 
given  under  the  head  Solutions  for  Electro-depositing 
Metals  is  said  to  be  satisfactory.  The  strength  of 
it  may  vary. 

This  solution  is  worked  with  a moderate  battery 
power,  at  about  100°  Falir.,  and  with  a plate  of 
cadmium  as  an  anode. 

* See  Specification  of  I’atent,  No.  2721,  filed  by  Ale.xander 
Watt,  and  dated  Ueceinber  3,  18o5. 

t See  Specification  of  Patent,  No.  9077  (old  law),  filed  by 
OgletliOi))e  Wakelin  Barratt,  and  dated  September  8,  1841. 

X See  Specifi  ation  of  Patent,  No.  9786  (old  law),  filed  by 
Oglethorpe  Wakelin  Barratt,  and  dated  June  15,  1843. 
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Aluminimn  Solutions — workimj  them. — There  are 
several  cyanide  solutions  of  this  metal.  In  one  case 
the  hydrate  of  alumina  is  dissolved  in  the  cyanide 
by  boiling ; * in  another  instance,  alum  is  added  to 
the  cyanide,  and  dissolved  by  boiling ; in  a third 
plan,  solutions  of  alum  and  salts  of  tartar  are  simi- 
larly combined  with  cyanide  of  potassium ; in  a 
fourth  method,  the  depositing  solution  contains 
hydrate  of  alumina,  salts  of  tartar,  and  cyanide  of 
potassium  ; and  the  ingredients  used  to  form  another 
solution  are  carbonate  of  potash,  alum,  cyanide  of 
potassium,  and  carbonate  of  soda.f 

A single-cell  arrangement  may  be  used  to  work 
the  pipe-clay  solution  already  described  under  the 
head  Solutions  for  Electro-depositing  Metals,  or  other 
equivalent  electric  power.  To  work  the  cyanide 
solution,  an  electric  current  of  considerable  electro- 
motive power  is  required. 

The  pipe-clay  solution  is  used  hot ; it  appears  that 
the  cyanide  solutions  may  be  used  cold. 

The  pipe -clay  solution  is  best  resuscitated  by 
boiling  the  acid  with  the  solid  ingredients.  'Tlie 
cyanide  solutions  may  be  worked  either  with  an 
aluminium  anode,  or  by  an  anode  of  platinum  and  a 
bag  of  alumina  to  replenish  the  solution. 

Glass  or  earthenware  vessels  may  be  used  to 
deposit  from  the  pipe-clay  solution,  and  suitable 
vessels  to  deposit  from  the  cyanide  solutions. 

From  the  acid  solution  a fine  white  deposit  of 
aluminium  is  obtained.  The  quality  of  metal  pro- 
duced by  the  alkaline  solution  is  probably  analogous 
to  other  metallic  deposits  from  similar  solutions, 
such  as  that  of  copper,  but  its  precise  form  is  not 
stated.  Methods  of  depositing  various  alloys  of 
aluminium  are  described  together  with  the  cyanide 
solutions. 

Silicium  Solutions — xoorking  them. — According  to  a 
patented  invention  silicic  acid  is  dissolved  in  a solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda  by  boiling,  and  to  the 
dilute  liquid  is  added  3 per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia.J 

The  method  of  making  a solution  of  silicium  by 
means  of  hydrofluoric  acid  has  been  described  in  the 
pi'oper  place ; this  may  be  woiked  with  three  or 
four  pairs  of  Smee’s  cells,  or  by  the  single-cell  pro- 
cess. The  electric  power  most  suitable  for  the 
alkaline  solution  is  not  stated  by  the  patentee,  but 
it  is  probably  similar  to  that  required  for  other 
alkaline  solutions  of  the  metals. 

The  acid  solution  is  employed  hot;  the  alkaline 
solution  is  heated  to  between  30°  and  40°  C.,  or 
8G°  and  104°  Fahr.,  during  use. 

The  acid  solution  may  be  replenished  by  boiling 
Avith  the  solid  ingredients.  The  alkaline  solution  is 
worked  Avith  an  anode  of  platinum,  and  its  strength 

* See  Specification  of  Patent,  No.  2724,  filed  by  Frederick 
Samson  Tliomas  and  William  Evans  Tilley,  and  daled  De- 
cember 26,  1854. 

t See  Specification  of  Patent,  No.  2756,  filed  by  Frederick 
Samson  Thomas  and  William  Evans  Tilley,  and  dated  De- 
cember 6,  1855. 

X See  Specification  of  Patent,  No.  1183,  filed  by  Claude 
Joseph  Edme  Junot  (a  conimunication),  and  dated  December 
28,  18.52. 

is  kept  up  by  a small  bag  full  of  the  metallic  salt 
immersed  therein. 

Glass  vessels  cannot  be  used  to  contain  the  hydro- 
fluoric acid  solution,  as  they  would  be  attacked  by 
the  acid,  but  platinum  or  leaden  ve-^sels  may  with 
safety  be  employed.  The  patentee  uses  vessels  of 
Avood  to  contain  the  alkaline  solution,  but  it  might 
evidently  be  better  placed  in  an  iron  vessel. 

The  metal  yielded  by  the  acid  solution  is  said  to 
be  a good  Avhite  deposit  of  metallic  silicium. 

Antimony  Solutions — working  them. — George  Gore 
of  Birmingham  has  made  the  subject  of  electro- 
deposited  antimony  entirely  his  own,  and  has 
published  results  of  a practical  nature,  as  well  as  of 
a remarkable  character,  relating  thereto.§  By  far 
the  best  solution  that  this  indefatigable  investigator 
has  tried  may  be  made  by  mixing  together : — 

Potapsio-tartrate  of  antimony, 8 lbs. 

Hydrochloric  acid, 4 “ 

Water, 2 “ 

A weak  battery  poAver  should  be  used  with  the 
chloride,  but  the  potassio-tartrate  solution  will  bear 
a very  great  amount  of  battery  poAver  Avithout  the 
deposit  passing  into  the  state  of  a loose  powder. 

It  does  not  appear  that  heat  is  used  with  the  two 
solutions  that  have  been  selected  for  description  here, 
namely,  the  chloride  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  solu- 
tion of  the  potassio-tartrate. 

As  both  of  these  solutions  conduct  freely,  they 
can  be  easily  worked  Avith  an  antimony  anode. 

Glass-depositing  vessels  may  be  used,  or  any  ves- 
sel that  will  resist  hydrochloric  acid. 

When  deposited  sloAvly  the  metal  has  much  the 
appearance  of  highly  - polished  steel.  When  the 
metal  is  deposited  rapidly  it  is  liable  to  fracture 
upon  being  rubbed  Avith  any  hard  substance  ; the 
fracture  is  accompanied  by  an  explosion,  during 
Avhich  a small  cloud  of  Avhite  vapour  appears,  and 
light  and  heat  are  developed. 

Bismuth  Solutions — working  them. — The  bismuth 
solution  (described  in  its  proper  place)  requires  an 
exceedingly  feeble  current  to  deposit  it  in  a regu- 
line  state  ; its  appearance  when  so  deposited  is  very 
beautiful,  white  with  a faint  pinkish  tint,  and  with 
a fine  silky  lustre. 

Cobalt  Solutiotis — working  them. — For  the  electro- 
lysis of  the  alkaline  chloride. a very  weak  electric 
current  is  used. 

Lead  Solutions — trorking  them. — A weak  solution 
of  either  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead  may  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  electro-deposition. 

The  batteries  used  for  the  caustic  potash  solution 
(already  set  forth)  are  charged  with  caustic  soda  or 
potash.  To  work  the  acid  solutions  only  moderate 
electric  poAver  is  required. 

Either  of  these  solutions  may  be  used  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  air. 

The  alkaline  solution  may  be  kept  charged  Avith 
lead  to  some  extent  by  means  of  an  anode  of  the 
metal,  but  our  experience  with  similar  solutions 

§ See  Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  ix.  p.  73 ; Pharmcuxutical 
Journal,  vol  xv.  p.  413;  Philosophical  Transactions,  1858, 

]).  185 ; 1859,  p.  797  ; and  1862,  p.  323. 
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leads  us  to  infer  that  the  tendency  of  this  class  of 
solutions  is  to  throw  down  an  insoluble  precipitate 
on  the  dissolving  plate.  In  this  case  the  only  way 
to  resuscitate  a solution  that  is  weak  in  metal  is  to 
boil  the  metal  or  its  oxide  in  the  alkaline  solution. 
It  is  possible  that  when  other  metals,  such  as  zinc 
or  tin,  are  in  the  same  solution  as  the  lead  anode, 
or  in  contact  with  it,  as  proposed  in  one  instance  by 
the  inventor,  the  solubility  of  the  anode  may  be 
increased.  There  is  not  so  much  difficulty  in  sup- 
plying the  acid  solutions  with  metal. 

Iron  tanks,  or  tanks  of  any  material  that  will 
withstand  the  action  of  alkalies,  may  be  used  with 
the  alkaline  solution,  but  the  acid  solutions  require 
non-metallic  vessels. 

The  quality  of  metal  from  the  acid  solutions  is 
said  not  to  be  very  serviceable ; that  from  the 
alkaline  solution  seems  practical. 

Tungsten,  Mohjhdenum,  Chromium,  and  Titanium 
Solutions — working  them. — These  solutions  are  worked 
almost  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  the  metal  silicium,  already  treated  of. 

Thallium  Solutions — working  them. — Platinum  ter- 
minals have  been  used  to  precipitate  the  metal  from 
its  sulphate. 

In  concluding  this  portion  of  the  subject  it  is 
important  to  remark  that  absolute  cleanliness  of 
vessels  to  contain  solutions,  and  of  all  other  appur- 
tenances in  the  electro-plating  factory,  is  an  item  of 
great  consequence,  and  requires  constant  attention. 
Chemical  cleanliness,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  should  be  aimed  at,  and  this  requires  a plen- 
tiful and  convenient  supply  of  pure  water,  together 
with  sinks,  cloths,  and  brushes,  suitably  placed. 
For  want  of  due  attention  to  this  matter,  many  solu- 
tions are  spoiled  or  lowered  in  quality.  If  possible, 
distilled  water,  and  certainly  filtered  water,  should 
be  used  for  acid  copper  solutions  and  for  cyanide 
solutions,  otherwise  an  insoluble  precipitate  falls  to 
the  bottom  of  the  trough.  A serviceable  filter  may 
be  made  of  thick  flannel  or  fearnought,  a frame  of 
wood  being  made  to  keep  the  mouth  open,  and  to 
fit  the  top  or  a part  of  the  top  of  the  depositing 
trough.  Some  solutions,  such  as  those  used  to  copy 
copper  plates  by  electvotypy,  should  have  glass  or 
other  serviceable  covers  over  them,  and  aii  iron  cover 
to  the  copper  cyanide  solution  may  be  employed 
with  great  advantage  and  economy.  AVhen  a solu- 
tion is  made  and  works  well  it  should  be  altered 
as  little  as  possible.  Besides  cleanliness,  the  other 
watchword  of  success,  both  in  adherence  to  rules 
and  to  numerical  relations,  is  exactness. 

Al’I’LIC.tTIONS  OF  ElKCTUO- COATING  Mf,TALS. 

Having  defined  the  objects  and  purposes  of  clectro- 
meUllurgy,  and  given  a general  view  of  the  method 
of  working,  together  with  the  methods  of  making 
and  working  solutions,  and  the  nature  of  the  power 
to  be  employed  in  practice,  it  now  remains  to  treat 
of  the  applications  of  the  art.  In  respect  to  electro- 
coating metiils,  the  general  principles  to  be  borne 
in  mind  are,  that  the  metal  to  be  coated  must  be 
ab-solutely  clean,  and  must  expose  a pure  and  per- 
fect metjillic  surface  to  the  solutions  employed;  that 
VOL.  I. 


the  proper  solution  be  selected  to  give  the  required 
result ; and  that  the  finishing  processes  be  efficiently 
and  suitably  performed,  especially  considering  that 
the  final  appearance  and  serviceable  character  of  the 
work  done  depends  in  great  part  upon  the  kind  and 
degree  of  finish  that  the  process  is  designed  for,  and 
that  the  article  is  capable  of  receiving. 

Electro-plating. — This  generic  name  is  given  to 
the  art  of  electro -coating  German  silver,  and  other 
similar  metals,  with  silver  or  gold,  to  stand  in  the 
place  of  solid  silver  or  gold  articles. 

In  electro-silvering  the  electrodes  from  the  source 
of  electricity  are  suitably  connected  to  brass  rods 
that  proceed  across  the  vat,  one  set  of  rods  being 
connected  to  the  light  iron  frames  that  carry  the 
silver  anodes,  and  the  other  set  serving  to  carry  the 
suspending  wires  that  are  attached  to  the  articles, 
the  wires  being  clean  and  tightly  wound  several 
times  round  the  rods.  Either  sheets  of  silver  or 
cast  plates  may  be  used  as  anodes. 

In  electro-plating  household  plate  some  manu- 
facturers heat  the  article  sufficiently  hot  to  decompose 
any  grease  that  may  be  upon  it,  then  scratch-brush 
it  with  stale  beer,  and  wash  it  in  cold  water  that  has 
been  boiled.  Whilst  in  the  water,  and  with  wet 
fingers,  the  suspending  wire  (from  12  to  20  inches 
long  and  one-thirty-second  of  an  inch  in  diameter) 
may  be  adjusted.  Spoons  and  forks  are  hung  upon 
top  frames  shaped  like  gridirons,  and  subjected  for 
the  requisite  time  to  the  action  of  the  depositing 
bath.  If  a strong  coating  be  required  the  articles 
may  be  removed  from  the  bath  after  a few  hours’ 
immersion,  again  scratch-brushed,  and  returned  to 
the  bath  for  the  remainder  of  the  time.  After  being 
coated  the  article  should  be  plunged  into  hot  water, 
scratch-brushed  with  beer,  washed  with  hot  water, 
and  placed  to  dry  in  hot  boxwood  sawdust. 

This  plan  will  answer  for  cruet  frames,  candle- 
sticks, and  other  similar  articles  of  German  silver. 

Instead  of  the  direct  application  of  heat  to  drive 
off  the  grease,  a boiling  alkaline  solution  is  sometimes 
used ; this  may  consist  of  1 lb.  of  caustic  potash  to 
the  gallon,  and  it  is  best  used  in  a wrought-iron 
steam-jacketed  trough  with  a counter-balanced  cover 
to  it.  The  solution  should  have  some  slaked  lime  in 
it  to  keep  the  alkali  in  the  caustic  state.  The  article 
is  then  washed  in  water,  immersed  in  weak  nitric 
acid,  washed,  dried,  dipped  in  strong  nitric  acid, 
again  thoroughly  washed,  and  immersed  in  the  silver 
solution,  from  which  it  is  taken  after  a few  seconds, 
examined,  and  well  scratch-brushed;  this  examination 
is  particularly  necessary  with  a new  solution. 

For  large  articles,  if  made  of  copper,  brass,  or 
German  silver,  some  electro-platers  substitute  a weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  for  the  nitric  acid 
cleansing  solution. 

Britannia  metal,  pewter,  and  alloys  of  lead  and 
tin,  should  be  plated  in  a solution  contiiining  much 
free  cyanide,  and  with  a large  surface  of  anode. 

Iron  and  some  other  base  metals,  such  as  lead, 
zinc,  and  tin,  may  be  successfully  prepared  for 
plating  by  first  electro-coating  them  with  copper  or 
brass  by  means  of  one  of  the  cyanide  solutions. 
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To  merely  whiten  a clock  dial,  a few  minutes  in 
a hot  but  dilute  silver  solution  is  requisite.  The 
heat  may  be  130°  Fahr.  When  coated,  the  dial 
should  be  plunged  into  boiling  water  and  allowed  to 
dry  spontaneously. 

If  the  silver  does  not  adhere  to  the  underneath 
metal  in  any  case,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  it 
(or  “strip”  it) ; this  may  be  done  by  means  of  hot 
oil  of  vitriol  containing  some  nitrate  of  potash. 
Another  plan  is  to  make  the  article  the  anode  in  the 
plating  bath  ; a solution  containing  excess  of  cyanide 
may  be  kept  for  this  purpose. 

Steel  pens,  fish  hooks,  hooks  and  eyes,  and  other 
very  small  articles,  are  suspended  in  a moving  cage  of 
copper  or  silver  wire. 

Different  metals  should  not  be  coated  at  the  same 
time  in  the  same  bath.  It  is  best  to  preserve  one 
batli  for  each  class  of  work.  A “ bright  ” solution 
should  be  carefully  worked,  and  should  not  be  over- 
charged with  bisuljihide  of  carbon. 

The  process  of  gilding  is  often  applied  to  silver 
articles,  or  to  work  coated  with  silver,  care  being 
taken  that  the  metal  is  clean  according  to  one  of  the 
methods  already  set  forth.  A coating  of  brass  forms 
a very  good  basis  for  electro-gilding.  If  there  be  any 
pewter  solder  on  the  article  to  be  coated.  Watt 
recommends  that  a single  drop  of  acid  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper  be  placed  upon  the  solder  and 
copper  precipitated  thereon,  by  touching  it  with 
steel  wire. 

A cojiper  anode  in  a gold  solution  is  used  some- 
times to  gild  cheap  jewellery,  the  solution  being 
supiilied  with  gold  from  time  to  time. 

A thin  film  of  electro-deposited  gold  is  sometimes 
used  to  impart  tone  to  daguerreotypes. 

Electro-gilding  has  been  successfully  applied  to 
the  balance  springs  and  balances  of  watches,  and  to 
the  pivots  of  mariner’s  compasses ; also  to  render  the 
locks  of  burglar  f>roof  safes  acid  proof,  and  to  line 
chemical  vessels. 

After  gilding,  the  article  is  thoroughly  rinsed  in 
hot  water,  and  dried  in  hot  bo.twood  sawdust. 

Copper  and  its  Alloys,  Deposition  of,  upon  Iron  and 
Zinc. — It  is  important,  in  the  hot  cyanide  solutions 
that  are  used,  to  be  careful  not  to  allow  either  of  the 
electrodes  to  have  metallic  contact  with  the  metal  of 
the  bath ; also  the  binding  screws  should  be  placed 
out  of  the  way  of  the  steam  from  the  solution.  A 
wooden  rim  fixed  round  the  top  of  the  bath  facili- 
tates these  arrangements,  and  provides  for  the  fixing 
of  the  anodes  in  a long  bath. 

In  coating  the  cast-iron  ram  of  a hydraulic  press 
in  the  coppering  bath,  it  was  carefully  turned, 
its  surface  was  finished  in  the  lathe  without  the 
use  of  oil,  and  then  protected  by  clean  canvas  bags. 
The  ram  was  about  29  feet  long  and  10  inches  in 
diameter,  and  was  taken  on  two  railway  trucks  (one 
at  each  end)  from  the  lathe  to  the  depositing  trough 
along  a railway  of  some  30  yards  in  length,  being 
delivered  over  the  bath.  Pulley  blocks  then  raised 
the  ram,  the  trucks  were  removed,  and  the  ram 
lowered  into  the  hot  solution.  This  solution,  which 
was  composed  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  tartrate 


of  ammonium  in  the  proportions  already  given,  was 
highly  alkaline,  and  was  allowed  to  act  upon  the 
ram  as  a cleansing  solution  for  about  half  an  hour ; 
the  negative  electrode  of  a powerful  magneto-elec- 
tric machine  was  then  connected  with  various  parts 
of  the  ram  by  means  of  copper  rings  (shifted  from 
time  to  time),  and  the  deposition  was  allowed  to  take 
place  for  two  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time  con- 
siderably over  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch  of  good 
serviceable  copper  was  deposited,  and  the  i-am  was 
removed  and  washed. 

Axial  rotation  was  imparted  to  the  ram  continu- 
ously, but  it  is  quite  a question  whether  it  was 
necessary  to  do  more  than  rotate  it  through  one- 
fourth  of  a revolution  every  three  or  four  hours. 

In  the  year  1873  a plan  for  coppering  ships  was 
proposed.*  According  to  this  plan  the  dock  con- 
taining the  iron  ship  is  composed  of  granite  blocks, 
the  joints  being  filled  in  with  bitumen ; chambers  of 
caustic  alkali  are  connected  with  the  dock,  a porous 
septum  being  between.  The  zinc  plates  that  form 
the  single  cell  arrangement,  by  means  of  which  the 
coating  is  accomplished,  are  placed  in  the  chambers. 
The  jjreparatory  bath  contains : — 


Caustic  soda, 100  lbs. 

Kochelle  salt  (tartrate  of  potash  and  soda).. . 300  “ 
Water, '218  gals. 


When  the  preparatory  or  cleansing  bath  has  done 
its  work  this  is  pumped  out  from  the  dock,  and  the 
coppering  solution  is  admitted.  This  contains : — 


Caustic  soda, 160  lbs. 

Uochelle  salt 300  “ 

Sulphale  of  copper, 70  “ 

Water 218  gals. 


After  a thin  coating  from  this  solution  the  coating 
may  be  completed  by  the  ordinary  acid  sulp’.iate 
solution.  The  caustic  solution  of  the  zinc  cell  may 
be  regenerated.f 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  carrying  out  any 
plan  for  electro-coppering  vessels ; doubtless  those 
of  construction  and  manipulation  may  be  overcome, 
but  the  fundamental  objection  remains  that  sea- 
water- destroys  electro-deposited  copper  with  great 
I energy. 

Wrought-iron  work,  in  the  shape  of  tubes,  rods, 
and  other  ordinary  forms  suitable  for  engineering 
purposes,  can  be  coated  with  copper,  for  the  sake  of 
preservation,  much  easier  than  cast  iron.  The  outer 
skin  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  removed  by  pickling 
the  article  in  weak  sulphuric  acid,  taking  care  that 
the  pickle  is  not  allowed  to  act  longer  than  is 
absolutely  requisite,  and  removing  all  stubborn 
parts  with  a file,  or  hammer  and  chisel.  The  pickle 
consists  of  1 part  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  20  parts,  by 
measure,  of  water.  Before  placing  the  article  in  the 
hot  cyanide  coppering  bath,  the  pickle  should  be 
thoroughly  removed  by  scrubbing  with  sharp  sand 

* See  Specification  of  Patent,  No.  3136,  filed  by  Fred6nc 
Weil  and  Faruliam  Maxwell  Lyte,  and  dated  September  2.5, 
1873. 

t To  precipitate  the  zinc,  sodic  sulidiide  may  be  used : see 
Chemical  News,  vol.  xiii.  p.  1. 
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and  plenty  of  water.  If  the  article  he  large,  and 
some  time  must  necessarily  elapse  between  the 
scrubbing  and  the  immersion  in  the  bath,  the  plate 
may  be  effectually  preserved  from  superficial  rust 
by  being  well  scrubbed  with  some  of  the  depositing 
solution,  or  in  practice,  some  carbonate  of  soda 
solution  may  be  used.  Before  connecting  the  elec- 
trodes witli  the  trough  arrangements  the  article 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  a sufficient  time  to  get 
to  the  same  heat.  If  the  alkaline  deposit  is  to  be 
succeeded  by  a coating  from  an  acid  solution,  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  clean  the  article  thoroughly 
with  plenty  of  sand  and  water  from  all  traces  of 
the  alkaline  solution;  if  possible  it  should  be  sub- 
merged in  pure  boiling  water  for  this  purpose.  If 
any  signs  of  porosity,  such  as  dark-coloured  spots, 
manifest  themselves  after  a few  minutes’  action  of 
the  acid  bath,  it  must  be  again  thoroughly 
washed  and  returned  to  the  alkaline  bath.  The 
finishing  process  consists  in  immersion  in  boiling 
water,  and  drying  by  the  action  of  hot  mahogany 
sawdust. 

Cast-iron  work  is  prepared  for 
coating  in  the  same  manner  as 
wrought  - iron  work,  but  requires 
more  thorough  cleansing  than 
wrought  - iron  work  does  ; this  is 
especially  the  case  with  architec- 
tural mouldings  and  other  pieces 
■witli  much  detail  of  design.  It 
fiejuently  haj)pens  that  one  portion 
of  a casting  will  not  coat  with 
copjier ; this  unfortunate  tendency 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  even  the  best 
castings  occasionally  contain  some 
portions  that  are  not  truly  metallic, 
but  are  more  like  a compact  cinder 
than  anything  else.  A successful 
way  of  treating  such  castings  is  to 
wind  a copj)er  wire  in  wide  helices 
round  the  offending  part,  hiking  care 
that  the  wire  has  an  etlicieut  con- 
nection with  the  negative  pole  of  the 
electric  arrangement ; this  wire  is 
removed  as  soon  as  the  deposit  is 
seen  to  proceed  with  equality  over 
the  whole  casting.  The  mahogany 
sawdust  used  in  the  finishing  pro- 
cess must  be  carefully  removed  by 
a stiff  brush  while  the  work  is  still  hot.  I 

In  this  manner  statuettes,  railings,  trellis  work,  | 
bedsteads,  stoves,  and  other  ordinary  iron  castings,  j 
are  made  to  receive  an  enduring  coating  of  copper.  | 

If  the  underneath  metal  is  zinc,  it  is  cleaned  in  the  j 
same  manner  as  iron  for  the  reception  of  the  copj)cr 
coating. 

The  same  method  of  preparation  is  to  be  used  in 
the  case  of  electro-brassing  as  in  electro-coppering; 
also,  in  most  cases,  the  same  plan  of  finishing  the 
article.  Wrought-iron  work  may,  for  the  most  part, 
be  cleaned  and  at  once  immersed  in  the  brassing 
bath  ; the  same  is  true  of  steel  articles.  For  the 
most  perfect  deposit,  however,  it  is  best  to  electro- 


brass upon  a coating  of  copper.  The  previous 
coating  of  copper  is  absolutely  necessary  in  electro- 
brassing  cast  iron.  Zinc  may  be  coated  at  once 
with  brass,  without  being  previously  coated  with 
copper. 

Bronze  deposits  require  the  same  preparation  and 
after  treatment  as  brass  coating. 

Copper,  brass,  and  bronze  deposits,  of  sufficient 
thickness,  may  be  finished  by  means  of  brass  finish- 
ing pickle. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  exceptions  to  a general 
rule  occurs  in  an  invention  which  has  been  applied 
to  the  ornamentation  of  much  of  the  iron  work  in  the 
city  of  Paris.  This  consists  in  first  covering  the 
statue,  lamp-post,  or  other  similar  article  with  an 
impervious  and  non-conducting  varnish,  coating  this 
varnish  in  a perfect  manner  with  powdered  graphite, 
and  immersing  the  prepared  article  in  the  ordinary 
sulphate  of  copper  solution.*  Fig.  23  shows  the 
method  employed,  the  articles  being  supported  in  a 
wooden  vat  from  cross  beams,  and  the  electric  power 

Fig.  23. 


being  supplied  by  a large  number  of  cylindrical 
porous  cells  containing  the  positive  fluid  and  zinc 
rods.  The  conducting  wires  are  connected  across  to 
tlie  various  parts  of  the  article  under  treatment. 
'I'liis  plan  .affords  a re.ady  means  of  supplying  the 
electric  current  at  the  place  and  in  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  wanted.  Crystals  of  sulph.ate  of  copper 
are  jilaced  in  perforated  boxes  at  the  upper  p.art  of 
the  vat  to  replenish  the  solution.  One  of  the 

* See  Specification  of  Patent,  No.  8'26.  filed  by  Charles 
Francois  Leopold  Oudry,  and  dated  March  25,  1857  ; al>o 
Specification  of  Patent,  No.  2410,  filed  by  .lohii  Henry 
Johnson  (a  communication  Irom  Charles  Francois  Leopold 
Oudry),  and  dated  August  30,  1862. 
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varnishes  (for  instance),  contains  copal,  resin,  sulphur, 
walnut  oil,  benzole,  and  minium.  To  repair  any 
defects  in  the  coating,  a “solder”  may  be  used 
which  contains  galvanic  copper,  wax,  copal,  and  resin. 

Fig.  23  also  serves  to  illustrate  how  any  iron  work 
which  has  already  received  a coating  in  the  bath 
containing  cyanide  of  copper,  may  have  that  coating 
thickened  in  a bath  containing  an  acid  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper. 

Eleclro-nicleling. — Two  inventions  relate  in  part  to 
the  preparation  of  articles  to  be  coated  with  nickel. 
In  the  first,*  a mixture  of  quick-lime  in  powder  and 
rouge  is  used  to  rub  every  part  of  the  article  until 
all  grease  is  removed.  The  articles  are  then  placed 
in  the  nickel  bath  in  a dry  state ; or,  a solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  mixed  with  dry  lime  may  be  used. 
In  the  second  invention,  the  same  method  of  pre- 
paration is  adopted ; the  depositing  solution  con- 
sists of  the  double  tartrate  of  nickel  and  an  alkali. 

Electro-nickeling  is  now  extensively  applied  to 
iron  and  steel  articles  of  the  finer  sort,  and  to  me- 
tallic house  furniture.  I’he  cleaning  of  the  original 
articles  is  the  same  as  for  plating  and  coppering.  In 
this  n)anner  gun  barrels,  swords,  scabbards,  and 
other  military  equipments  are  often  ornamented  and 
protected  from  corrosion. 

Electro-deposition  of  Iron. — This  coating  is  success- 
fully applied  to  covering  engraved  copper  plates,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  yield  a large  number  of 
impressions.f  Joubekt’s  solution  (the  chloride)  is  to 
our  knowledge  used  for  this  purpose  ; by  this  means 
a very  thin  and  uniform  coating  is  given  to  the 
plate,  so  thin  that  the  design  is  practically  unaltered, 
and  the  plate  for  the  time  becomes  a steel  plate. 
The  metal  should  be  quite  bright.  Immediately  on 
taking  the  copper  plate  from  the  bath,  it  is  washed 
by  means  of  jets  of  water,  dried  and  washed  with 
spirits  of  turpentine ; it  is  then  ready  for  printing 
from.  Before  the  coating  of  iron  is  entirely  worn 
away,  it  may  be  removed  by  acids,  and  the  printing 
surface  may  then  be  re-covered  with  an  iron  coating 
as  often  as  may  be  required.  Dilute  nitric  acid  is 
used  to  remove  iron  from  copper. 

The  chief  purpose  of  electro-coating  metals  is  to 
give  them  a perfectly  adherent  metallic  surface  that 
will  be  less  destructible  than  the  underneath  metal, 
and  renders  the  article  more  beautiful.  This  de- 
partment of  electro-metallurgy  enables  a compara- 
tively inexpensive  metal  to  be  used  for  works  of  art, 
and  a material  to  be  selected  that  is  easier  to  work 
than  the  deposited  metal. 

Applications  of  Electiiotypy. — The  distinction 
between  the  art  of  electro-coating  and  that  of 
electrotypy  is,  that  in  the  former  case  the  deposited 
metal  forms  an  intrinsic  portion  of  the  metal  or 
article  operated  upon,  whereas  in  the  latter  case  the 
deposit  is  disunited  from  the  substance  receiving  it, 
and  forms  a separate  and  distinct  work  of  art.  A 

* See  Specification  of  Patent.  No.  1492,  Pled  by  Henry 
John  Brook,  Edward  Good)  ick  Draper,  and  John  Unwin,  and 
dated  April  29.  1874. 

t See  S])ecification  of  Patent,  No.  f>67,  filed  by  Edmond 
Auguste  Jacquin  (a  communication  trom  Henry  Gamier),  and 
dated  March  29,  1858. 


still  more  general  definition  may  be  given  by  saying 
that  the  first  is  covering  or  encasing  one  metal  with 
another,  and  the  second  is  producing  a perfect  copy 
of  a surface,  which  may  be  metallic  and  conductible, 
or  non-metallic  and  non-conductible.  In  the  case  of 
a cast  from  the  original  not  being  conductible,  its 
surface  must  be  made  so  by  special  processes. 

Copying  Coins. — If  the  coin  be  not  a very  precious 
one,  and  will  bear  immersion  in  the  sulphate  of 
copper  solution,  an  electrotype  may  be  taken  from 
one  face  of  the  coin  to  form  a mould,  and  the  elec- 
trotype taken  from  that  mould  will  be  a fac-simile 
of  the  original  face  of  the  coin  that  is  subjected  to 
the  operation.  A fine  copper  wire  is  put  round  the 
edge  of  the  coin  and  fastened  by  twisting,  a suffi- 
cient length  of  wire  being  left  out  for  electrical 
connection.  The  back  part  of  the  coin,  where  no 
deposit  is  required,  is  embedded  in  gutta  percha, 
and  the  cleansed  front  part  is  slightly  greased  with 
olive  oil.  The  greasing  is  best  accomplished  by 
means  of  a camel  hair  pencil,  aii'  1 subsequent  wiping 
off  with  a silk  fabric ; this  operation  is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  deposited  metal  to 
the  face  of  the  coin.  The  free  end  of  the  wire  is 
then  connected  to  the  zinc  plate  of  a single-cell 
apparatus,  and  the  mounted  coin  is  placed  in  its 
outer  vessel,  so  that  the  uncovered  face  of  the  coin 
is  parallel  to  the  flat  surface  of  the  zinc  plate. 
Provided  that  the  relative  sizes  of  the  zinc  plate 
and  of  the  coin  be  adjusted  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  have  been  laid  down,  a beautiful  pink 
deposit  of  copper  immediatedy  commences,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  deposit  depe  nds  upon  the  time  that 
the  apparatus  is  kept  in  action.  Twenty-four  hours 
should  give  a deposit  of  about  -U15  inch  in  thick- 
ness. The  wire  may  then  be  untwisted  from  the 
edge  of  the  coin,  and  the  deposit  detached  from  its 
mould ; the  latter  operation  may  require  the  skilful 
use  of  the  edge  of  a knife. 

The  mould  may  be  similarly  treated  any  number 
of  times,  so  as  to  produce  any  number  of  duplicates 
of  the  face  of  the  coin  ; the  other  face  may  be  simi- 
harly  treated  for  mould  and  duplicates,  and  the  two 
faces  (obverse  and  reverse)  of  each  pair  of  dupli- 
cates may  be  trimmed,  soldered  together,  and  electro- 
silvered  or  electro-gilt,  so  as  to  present  exact  copies 
of  the  original  coin. 

By  the  above  example  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
requirements  of  work  in  electrot)'py  are  : — 

1.  The  cleansed  and  prepared  article. 

2.  The  mould,  metallic  or  non-metallic. 

3.  The  jireparatiou  or  metallization  of  the  mould. 

4.  The  electro-deposition  of  the  metal. 

5.  The  mounting  or  finishing  of  the  cast. 

The  article  must  be  prepared  and  mounted  accord- 
ing to  the  process  for  obtaining  the  mould.  If 
there  be  a number  of  similar  casts  to  be  taken  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  have  an  electro-deposited 
mould,  as  in  the  case  of  the  coin  above  cited.  In 
many  cases,  however,  this  is  inconvenient,  and 
almost  impossible.  In  the  instance  of  a valuable 
medal  or  coin  it  might  not  be  well  to  risk  the  action 
I of  the  solution  upon  it,  or  the  chance  of  the  depo- 
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sited  metal  sticking  to  it.  A plaster  cast,  or  a mould 
by  pressure  in  gutta  percha,  had  better  be  taken. 
If  a mould  be  taken  in  a non-conducting  substance, 
it  requires  metallizing ; this  process  will  be  set  forth 
in  its  place.  To  bike  the  mould  of  a bust  all  in  one 
piece,  elastic  moulding  composition  is  required ; 
this  composition  is  composed  of  4 parts  of  Russian 
glue  and  1 part  of  treacle ; the  glue  is  broken  into 
small  pieces  and  soaked  for  one  or  two  hours,  or 
until  it  is  quite  soft,  in  sufficient  cold  water  to  cover 
it ; the  superfluous  water  is  then  thrown  away,  and 
the  glue,  together  with  the  treacle,  is  heated  in  a 
common  glue  pot  to  nearly  boiling  and  stirred.  To 
take  a mould  of  a coin  it  is  useful  to  surround  its 
edge  with  a strip  of  thin  brass,  in  order  to  confine 
the  plaster  or  gutta  percha  which  is  used  for  the 
mould.  If  the  mould  be  taken  in  plaster  it  must  be 
made  non-porous  by  being  dried  and  allowed  to 
remain  in  melted  wax  until  it  is  quite  saturated 
therewith.  Moulds  may  also  be  taken  in  fusible 
metid,  or  in  a composition  containing  wax  and 
stearine. 

The  operation  of  metallizing  may  be  perfonned 
by  brushing  with  black  lead,  by  means  of  a chemi- 
cal coating  of  gold  or  silver,  or  by  immersion  in  a 
solution  of  phosphorus  in  bLsulphide  of  carbon,  and 
then  into  a solution  of  silver  or  gold.  Elastic 
moulds  may  be  made  to  contain  the  required  amount 
of  phosphorus  to  reduce  the  metal. 

The  metal  may  be  electro-deposited  either  by  the 
single-cell  process  or  by  a separate  source  of  elec- 
tricity ; for  some  articles,  however,  the  single-cell 
process  has  many  advantages.  The  electro-cast, 
when  obtained,  may  be  backed  by  solder,  or  other- 
wise mounted,  and  then  bronzed  on  the  face  by  the 
ajiplication  thereto  with  a brush  of  a platinum  solu- 
tion mixed  with  crocus,  and  sulphide  of  ammonium 
and  colouring  material. 

Resides  the  application  of  electrotyping  to  the 
reduplication  of  works  of  art,  it  has  been  extensively 
ajiplied  to  copying  natural  objects,  engraved  copper 
jilates,  and  to  stereotyping  in  copper.  Photo- 
electrotypy  has  also  been  practised  by  Woodbury 
and  others ; one  of  the  plans  is  to  take  an  electrotype 
from  the  reverse  of  a bichromated  gelatine  mould. 
Electro-casts  of  leather  are  used  to  ornament  the 
binding  of  books,  and  to  furnish  ornamental  surfaces 
for  various  purposes. 

Reducing  Metals  from  their  ores  by  Electro- 
DEFOSiTiON. — Much  that  has  been  enunciated  in 
respect  to  depositing  solutions,  especially  those  rela- 
ting to  the  metids  that  are  comparatively  rare,  may  be  i 
made  available  for  the  reduction  of  metals  from  their  j 
ores  or  other  chemical  combinations.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  in  1807,*  by  his  discovery  of  the  metals  of 
the  alkalies,  started  this  practical  application  of  the 
new  power.  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  in  1837, f produced 
potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium  as  amalgams, 
and  obtained  silicium  in  a metallic  state ; for  this 
purpose  a current  of  low  tension  was  employed 

* See  riiilosopliical  Transaclions,  Kakerian  Lecture,  1807. 

t ^ee  riiilosopliical  Transactions,  1837. 


to  decompose  the  fluoride  of  silicium  and  the 
chlorides  of  the  alkaline  metals.  Andrew  CrosseJ 
reduced  copper  from  a sulphuric  acid  solution  of  the 
calcined  ore  ; a positive  pole  of  platinum  wire-work 
was  placed  in  contact  with  the  ore  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trough,  and  a “ basin  of  wood  ” h'ned  with  sheet 
copper  was  connected  by  its  lining  with  the  nega- 
tive pole  of  the  battery,  the  liquid  being  heated. 
William  Petrie  § put  forward  a method  of  pre- 
cipitating silver,  copper,  &c.,  from  the  solutions 
obtained  in  refining  gold  and  silver ; the  silver  he 
precipitated  by  metallic  copper,  and  the  cupreous 
solution  was  made  to  yield  its  copper  by  electrolysis. 
Charles  Griffin||  electro-deposited  copper  “from 
i its  solutions  formed  by  nature,  or  in  the  various 
processes  of  purifying  cupreous  ores  by  washing 
them  with  water.” 

James  Balleny  Elkington^  more  recently  brought 
out  a plan  (still  in  use)  for  the  manufacture  of 
copper  from  copper  ore.  The  ore  is  treated  in  the 
ordinary  manner  by  heat  till  it  is  brought  to  a 
regulus  or  blister  metal,  previous  to  the  ordi- 
nary refining  process  by  heat.  Then  instead  of 
refining  by  heat,  the  products  are  refined  by 
electric  currents,  by  employing  the  said  products 
as  positive  plates  in  a solution  by  which  the  copper 
in  these  plates  will  be  dissolved  and  deposited  as 
pure  copper  on  the  surfaces  of  the  negative  poles 
employed,  whilst  the  other  metals  previously  com- 
bined with  tlie  copper  in  the  unrefined  plates  at 
the  positive  poles,  will  be  precipitated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trough.  The  blister  copj^er  is  cast  (as  it 
comes  from  the  furnace)  into  plates  which  are 
arranged  in  rows  as  positive  plates  in  a depositing 
trough.  Between  each  row  the  negative  plates  are 
arranged ; these  consist  of  pure  thin  rolled  copper. 
A series  of,  say,  twenty-five  troughs  are  thus  made 
up,  the  negative  plates  of  one  trough  being  in 
connection  with  the  positive  plates  of  the  next,  and 
so  on.  The  solution  in  the  troughs  is  nearly  satu- 
rated sulphate  of  copper.  For  16  square  feet  (both 
j sides)  of  negative  plates  in  each  trough,  the  magneto- 
electric machine  .should  be  such  as  would  be  used  in 
electro-plating  with  a silver  plate  20  square  feet  of 
surface,  or  a machine  having  fifty  permanent  magnets, 
each  weighing  28  lbs. 

From  what  has  been  already  described,  it  will  be 
ajiparent  that  the  application  of  electricity  to  the 
reduction  of  metals  from  their  ores  has  a future 
I which  is  highly  promising  for  the  production  of  jJure 
metal. 

Electric  Etching. — This  is  an  application  of 
electric  power  to  the  engraver’s  art.  By  properly 
preparing  a copper  or  other  plate  for  etching,  and 
placing  it  as  an  anode  in  a solution  which  will  only 
act  upon  it  during  the  passage  of  the  electric  current, 

+ See  S])ecificfttioii  of  Patent,  No.  14,280  (old  law),  filed  by 
Andrew  t.rosse,  and  dated  August  26,  I8.S2. 

§ See  Specification  oi  Patent,  No.  14,346  (old  lawj,  filed  by 
tVilliain  Petrie,  and  dated  November  13,  18.o2. 

II  See  Provisional  Specification,  No.  103.O,  filed  by  Charles 
Grilfiii,  and  dated  Ueceinber  11,  1852. 

^ See  Specification  oi  Patent,  No.  2838,  filed  by  James 
Balleny  Elkingtou,  and  dated  November  3,  1865. 
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the  plate  becomes  engraved  ■with  a great  amount  of 
certainty  and  success. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  method  of  working  will 
be  best  shown  by  the  following  points  in  the  history 
of  the  subject: — Messrs.  Spencer  and  Wilson's 
plan  * * * § consists  in  placing  the  prepared  surface  to  be 
etched  in  connection  with  the  positive  pole  of  a 
voltaic  arrangement  and  in  a vessel  containing  a 
suitable  solution,  opposite  to  a conducting  surface 
which  communicates  with  the  negative  pole  of  the 
battery.  During  the  process  the  engraved  plate 
may  be  withdrawn  and  examined,  and  if  necessary 
replaced.  When  some  of  the  lines  are  required  to 
be  fainter  than  others,  such  parts  of  the  design  may 
be  stopped  out.  Grove,  in  1841,  read  a paper  at 
a meeting  of  the  London  Electrical  Society,  in  which 
he  proposed  to  etch  daguerreotypes  by  the  electric 
current.  The  solution  used  consists  of  moderately 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  S.  B.  Smith  uses  a solution 
of  gutta  percha  as  a stopping  out  varnish  for  electro- 
etching. t 

The  following  is  Theobald  Denny’s  process  t for 
engraving  : — A plate  of  polished  steel  is  covered  with 
a solution  of  india-rubber,  and  is  blackened  by 
passing  over  it  an  ignited  wick.  Heat  is  then 
applied  to  the  plate  till  it  becomes  a bluish-white 
colour ; the  drawing  is  etched  upon  this  surface, 
which  is  then  waxed  with  a slight  film  of  virgin  wax. 
The  plate  is  then  plunged  for  two  seconds  into  a 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  copper  bath  that  contains 
tannin,  and  is  thereby  electro-coppered ; it  is  then 
cleaned  with  alcohol,  electro-silvered,  cleaned,  heated, 
covered  with  a solution  of  colophony,  spread  over 
with  wax,  and  cleaned  again  with  cotton  wadding. 
The  exposed  parts  of  the  steel  plate  are  then  bitten 
out,  by  making  the  plate  (treated  as  above)  the 
anode  in  a concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
and  chloride  of  ammonium.  The  silver  and  copper 
coatings  are  then  removed,  rubbed  down,  and  the 
steel  plate  is  exposed  for  a minute  or  two  to  the 
dissolving  action  of  the  battery  in  the  bath  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  in  order  to 
remove  the  polish  and  lustre  of  the  engraved  sur- 
face, so  as  to  allow  the  printing  ink  to  lay  well. 
§ Devincenzi’s  method  of  obtaining  surfaces  for 
printing  from  is  as  follows : — Impressions  are  ob- 
tained with  some  greasy  matters  on  a metallic  plate, 
and  a varnish  is  applied  to  them  that  is  able  to  resist 
electro-chemical  action.  The  metallic  surfaces  thus 
prepared  are  engraved  by  electro-chemical  action. 
For  steel  or  zinc  engravings  a solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  and  a single  cell  is  used.  To  obtain 
different  degrees  of  depth  in  an  engraving,  the 
portions  that  are  sufficiently  engraved  are  covered 
with  a varnish,  and  the  surface  is  again  submitted 
to  electrical  action.  Modifications  of  this  process, 


involving  electro-deposition,  are  described  by  the 
patentee.  Fontainemoreau’s  plan  ||  is  to  draw  a 
design  in  lithographic  ink  on  a roughened  zinc  plate. 
A resinous  powder  is  then  dusted  over  the  plate, 
and  the  superfluous  powder  removed,  so  that  the 
drawing  alone  is  coated  with  the  above  mixture. 
The  powder,  which  is  composed  of  resin.  Burgundy 
pitch,  and  asphalte,  is  heated  and  thus  converted 
into  a stopping  out  varnish.  The  plate  is  then 
placed  in  a weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and 
etched  by  electrical  means.  Bellford  has  a some- 
what similar  plan^  of  eqgraving,  in  which  the 
operations  of  inking  and  electro-etching  are  alter- 
nately carried  out  This  invention  may  be  applied 
to  making  calico-printing  blocks.  Messrs.  Ernst 
and  Lorberg  transfer  copies  to  a metal  plate  by 
means  of  transfer  ink.  The  plate  is  then  protected 
at  the  back  by  varnish,  and  electro-etched.  By  this 
process  the  design  is  left  in  relief  on  the  surface  of 
the  plate.  In  another  invention  Devincenzi  **  pro- 
duces a grain  on  a metallic  plate,  draws  on  it  with 
varnish,  and  electro-etches  it.  Negre  electro- 
deposits gold  upon  portions  of  the  surface  of  another 
metal,  and  electro-etches  those  parts  of  the  design 
that  ai’e  not  electro-gilt.  The  solution  used  is  a 
neutral  solution  of  a soluble  salt  of  the  underneath 
metal. 

Theory  of  Electro-metallurgy. — The  action  of 
the  various  instruments  used  to  obtain  the  electric 
currents  used  in  electro-metallurgy  having  been 
explained,  it  is  necessary  in  this  place  to  notice 
some  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  electrical  forces ; these  changes  have 
mainly  been  brought  about  by  the  necessity  for  the 
precise  definition  of  numerical  units  for  telegraphic 
purposes.  The  old  terms  quantity  and  intensity  were 
not  used  to  define  any  quality  of  electricity  to  which 
numerical  values  could  be  assigned ; they  were 
conventional  words  that  were  principally  used  to  de- 
fine the  kind  of  electric  current  to  be  used  for  a given 
class  of  electro-metallurgical  work.  Smee  defines 
intensity  as  the  power  which  the  voltaic  fluid  pos- 
sesses of  overcoming  obstacles,  and  quantity  as  being 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  action  on  the  zinc 
plate  of  a battery.  These  notions,  as  mentally 
received  by  some  electro-metallurgists,  are  founded 
upon  the  idea  that  electricity  is  analogous  in  its 
behaviour  to  a bullet  shot  out  of  a gun,  the  weight 
of  the  bullet  representing  the  quantity,  and  the 
velocity  the  intensity,  of  a certain  amount  of  elec- 
tricity passing  in  a given  time.  Electricity  cannot, 
however,  be  said  to  have  speed,  for  the  current  is  a 
constantly  flowing  force,  and  not  a bit  of  a force, 
and  in  a given  circuit  it  grows  gradually  from  a 
minimum  to  a maximum.  The  introduction  of  a 
function  especially  belonging  to  electric  force,  and 


* See  Specification  of  Patent,  No.  Sfi.fiG  (old  law),  filed  by 
Thomas  Spencei' and  John  Wilson,  and  dated  October  7,  1R40. 

I See  Sjiecification  of  Patent,  No.  12.654  (old  law),  filed 
by  Stanhope  Baynes  Smith,  and  dated  June  7,  184‘J. 

J See  S)iecification  of  I’atent.  No.  478,  filed  by  Theobald 
Denny,  and  dated  February  28.  1854. 

§ t-ee  Specification  of  Patent,  No.  8S8,  filed  by  Giuseppe 

Devincenzi,  and  dated  April  13,  1854. 


II  See  Provisional  Specification,  No.  1582.  filed  by  Peter 
Arnuiiid  de  Fontainemureau  (a  communication),  and  dated 
July  18,  1854. 

il  See  Sjiecification  of  Patent,  No.  1079,  filed  by  Auguste 
Kdouard  l.oradoux  Bellford  (a  communication),  and  dated 
July  29,  18.54. 

**  .'-ee  Siiecification  of  Patent,  No.  526,  filed  by  Giuseppe 
I Devincenzi,  and  dated  February  23,  1867. 
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new  to  science,  called  resistance,  by  Dr.  G.  S.  Ohm, 
in  1827,  has  been  the  means  of  reducing  the  data 
that  occur  in  electrical  science  to  exact  numerical 
values.  The  following  definitions  will  make  this 
quite  clear: — 

Electro  ~ motive  force,  the  force  which  causes  or 
tends  to  cause  a transfer  of  electricity.  The  electro- 
motive force  of  a galvanic  cell  depends  upon  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  constructed.  The  electro- 
motive force  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  cells 
joined  in  series. 

Stremjth  of  current,  the  quantity  of  electricity  which 
flows  through  a given  section  of  the  electric  circuit 
in  a given  time.  It  may  be  measured  by  the  amount 
of  electrolysis  in  a given  time. 

Resistance,  the  impediment  to  the  passage  of  a 
current. 

According  to  Ohm’s  law;  — When  a current  is 
produced  in  a conductor  by  an  electro-motive  force, 
the  ratio  of  the  electro-motive  force  to  the  current 
is  independent  of  the  strength  of  the  current,  and  is 
called  the  resistance  of  the  conductor. 

If  C = the  current,  E = the  electro  - motive 
force,  and  R = the  resistance  of  the  conductor, 
E E 

then  C = -j,  or  R = — , or  E = CR. 

AV 

This  deflnition  of  resistance  would  not  be  justi- 
fied if  we  did  not  always  obtain  one  and  the  same 
value  for  R in  any  one  conductor,  whatever  electro- 
motive force  may  be  employed  to  force  a current 
through  it.  The  electrical  resistance  of  a conductor 
is  not  analogous  to  mechanical  resistance,  such  as 
the  friction  which  water  experiences  in  passing 
through  a pipe,  for  this  frictional  resistance  is  not 
constant  when  different  quantities  of  water  are 
being  forced  through  the  pipe ; whereas  the  magnitude 
called  electrical  resistance  is  quite  constant,  what- 
ever quantity  of  electricity  be  forced  through  the 
conductor.  This  fact  leads  to  much  greater  sim- 
plicity in  the  calculations  of  the  distribution  of 
electrical  currents  than  in  calculations  of  the  flow 
of  water. 

It  therefore  follows  that  the  unit  of  resistance 
may  be  defined  by  a wire  of  a given  quality,  length, 
and  weight.  A committee  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  has  determined 
this  unit  to  be  a wire  of  gold-silver  alloy  0'5995 
metres  long,  1 mbtre  of  which  weighs  1 grm.* 
'I'his  unit  is  called  an  ohm.  An  ohm  may  also  be 
defined  as  a resistance  of  485  metres  of  pure  copper 
wire,  1 millimetre  diameter,  at  0°  C. 

By  means  of  a series  of  resistance  coils  made  to 
correspond  to  definite  units  of  resistance,  and  stops 
or  “ shunts  ’’  adapted  thereto,  the  resistance  of  a 
metallic  circuit,  of  a depositing  solution,  or  the 
internal  resistance  of  the  battery  itself,  may  be 
determined  with  the  greatest  exactness.  Few  bat- 
teries h.ave  less  resistance  than  one  ohm;  a Ghove’s 
cell  may  be  constructed,  however,  to  have  only  one- 
fourth  of  an  ohm  resistance. 

The  laws  of  electro-chemic.al  action  arc  : — 

* See  British  Association  Reports  for  1803  and  1864. 
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1.  That  the  consumption  of  zinc  in  each  battery 
cell,  arranged  in  series,  is  the  same  in  every  cell. 

2.  That  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  will 
decompose  equivalent  quantities  of  each  substance 
electroljzed.  The  quantity  of  a substance  which  is 
electrolyzed  by  one  unit  of  electricity  is  called  the 
electro-chemical  equivalent  of  that  substance. 

3.  That  acids  and  similar  substances  go  to  the 
anode  of  a depositing  or  decomposition  ceU. 

4.  That  alkalies,  metals,  and  similar  substances 
go  to  the  cathode. 

The  following  are  examples  of  electrolytic  decom- 
positions which  require  the  same  quantity  of  electricity 
to  effect  them  ; — 


Mass 


Substance  Decomposed. 

Decom- 

posed. 

Masses  of  Products. 

18 

2 hydrogen,  16  oxygen. 

2 hydrogen,  71  chlorine. 
78  potassium,  71  chlorine 
46  sodium,  71  chlorine. 
216  silver,  71  chlorine. 

73 

Potassium  chloride, 

149 

117 

287 

332 

78  ])otassium,  254  iodine. 
78  potassium,  160  bromine. 
40  calcium,  71  chlorine. 

Potassium  bromide, 

Calcium  chloride 

238 

111 

136 

65  zinc,  71  chlorine. 

127 

56  iron,  71  chlorine. 

Ferric  chloride^ 

108J 

198 

37 J iron,  71  chlorine. 

121  copper,  71  chlorine. 
63^  copper,  71  chlorine. 
200  mercury,  71  chlorine. 
78  potassium. 

134J 

271 

Mercuric  chloride 

Potassium  suljjhate, 

174 

16.3 

Lead  nitrate, 

331 

207  lead. 

340 

189 

118  tin,  71  chlorine. 

Stannic  chloride, 

130 

59  tin,  71  chlorine. 

ENAMELS. — Enwux,  French;  Schmelzglas,  German; 
Encausti,  Latin.— Enamels  are  varieties  of  glass,  with 
a varying  degree  of  fusibility  and  opacity.  Tliey  are 
coloured  by  different  metallic  oxides,  to  which  certain 
1 persistent  fusible  salts  are  added,  such  as  the  borates, 

: fluorides,  phosphates,  &c. 

! The  ancients  carried  the  art  of  enamelling  to  a 
i very  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  beautiful  speci- 
I mens  of  their  ingenuity  are  occasionally  found,  of 
! which  neither  the  composition  nor  the  mode  of 
I applying  it  is  known.  Then,  as  at  present,  each 
artizan  made  a mystery  of  the  means  that  succeeded 
I best  with  him,  and  thus  a great  number  of  curious 
processes  have  been  buried  with  their  originator. 
Another  cause  contributes  powerfully  to  the  de- 
clension of  this  art.  Among  the  vast  numbers  of 
j>rescriptions  which  have  been  given  or  published 
for  the  formation  of  enamels,  there  are  several  in 
wliich  substances  are  mentioned  that  can  no  longer 
be  procured,  either  owing  to  a change  of  denomina- 
tion, or  because  they  cannot  now  be  found  in 
commerce,  or  else  because  they  are  not  of  the 
same  nature  as  of  old.  Hence,  in  numerous 
instances,  it  is  found  impossible  to  obtain  satisfac- 
: toiy  results. 

I A singular  circumstance  may  be  here  noticed, 

I which  is,  that  a vdtreous  mass  containing  copper, 
when  removed  from  the  melting  pot,  sometimes  only 
I exhibits  a faint  greenish  hue,  but  whilst  in  this  state 
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a simple  exposure  to  a gentle  heat  brings  forth  a 
brilliant  red. 

Glass  containing  gold  exhibits  the  same  singular 
change  of  tint  under  similar  circumstances. 

Splittberger  made  specimens  of  glass  many  years 
ago  which  contained  chloride  of  gold.  They  were 
white,  but  when  heated  in  the  flame  of  a spirit  lamp 
they  assumed  a deep-red  tinge.  If,  again,  this  red 
glass  was  subjected  to  the  heat  of  a blowpipe,  it  lost 
nearly  all  its  colour.  These  metamorphoses  have 
been  vaguely  attributed  to  different  degrees  of  oxida- 
tion in  the  metal ; but  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  strange 
that  mere  exposure  to  a slight  temperature  can 
effect  a chemical  variation  in  the  interior  of  a solid 
mass  of  glass,  which  has  already  undergone  a heat 
far  more  intense.  Beckmann  found  that  metallic 
gold  gives  the  red  colour  as  well  as  its  oxide.  It  has 
for  many  years  been  known  that  silver  imparts  a 
colour  to  glass  while  in  the  metallic  state,  and  every- 
thing leads  one  to  tlie  supposition  that  the  case  is 
the  same  with  gold. 

The  material  employed  of  old  to  tinge  glass  red 
was  the  suboxide  of  copper ; but  on  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  art  of  glass-painting  the  dependent  manu- 
facture of  ruby  glass  of  course  ceased,  and  the 
process  became  so  entirely  extinct  that  the  idea 
generally  prevailed  that  tlie  colour  in  question  was 
derived  from  gold.  In  1793  the  French  government 
actually  collected  a quantity  of  ancient  glass  with 
the  view  of  extracting  the  gold  by  which  it  was 
supposed  to  be  tinged.  It  is,  however,  perfectly 
true  that  glass  was  formerly  coloured  red  by  gold  ; 
Faraday  found  that  such  glass,  whilst  ruby  by 
transmitted  light,  was  more  or  less  opalescent  by 
reflected  light,  the  colour  being  due  to  the  diffusion 
of  extremely  fine  particles  of  metallic  gold  through 
the  mass  of  the  glass.* 

The  Venetians  possess  the  best  processes  for 
making  enamels,  and  supply  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Enamels  are  distinguished  into  transparent  and 
opaque ; in  the  former,  all  the  components  have  been 
fused  and  run  into  crystal  glass;  whilst,  in  the  latter, 
some  of  them  have  better  resisted  the  action  of  heat, 
so  that  their  particles  retain  sufficient  aggregation  to 
prevent  the  transmission  of  light.  This  effect  is  pro- 
duced particularly  by  the  stannous  oxide  (monoxide 
of  tin),  as  will  be  perceived  when  treating  of  white 
enamel.  The  frits  of  enamels  that  are  to  be  applied 
to  metallic  surfaces  require  greater  fusibility,  and 
should  therefore  contain  more  flux;  and  the  sand 
used  for  these  should  be  calcined  beforehand  with 
one-fourth  its  weight  of  chloride  of  sodium  ; some- 
times, indeed,  metallic  fluxes  are  added,  as  minium 
or  litharge.  For  some  metallic  colours  the  oxides 
of  lead  are  very  injurious ; in  such  a case  other 
fluxes  must  be  used. 

The  following  mixtures  have  been  found  service- 
able for  purples,  blues,  and  some  other  delicate 
colours : — 

Three  pirts  of  silicious  sand,  one  of  chalk,  and 
three  of  calcined  borax;  or  three  of  glass — of  broken 
crystal  vessels — one  of  calcined  borax,  one-fourth  of 
* Royal  Institution  Proceedings,  vol.  iv.  p.  311. 
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a part  of  nitrate  of  soda,  one  part  of  well-washed 
antimoniate  of  potassa.  These  compositions  afford 
a very  white  enamel,  which  accords  perfectly  well 
with  blue. 

The  composition  of  this  primary  matter  may  be 
greatly  varied ; but  one  should  never  lose  sight  of 
the  essential  quality  of  a good  enamel,  which  is,  to 
acquire,  at  a moderate  heat,  sufficient  fluidity  to  take 
a shining  surface  without  running  too  thin.  It  is 
not  perfect  fusion  that  is  wanted,  but  a pasty  state, 
of  such  a degree  as  may  give  it,  after  cooling,  the 
aspect  of  having  suffered  complete  liquefaction. 

The  mode  of  melting  the  materials  for  the 
groundwork  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  ovev  is  round, 
and  is  fed  with  coal  or  coke  ; it  has  an  opening  at 
the  top  covered  with  the  lid,  M ; through  this  opening 
the  materials,  after  being  thoroughly  mixed,  are 


passed  into  the  crucible,  a.  The  crucible  rests  on 
the  cylindrical  tube,  B.  The  brickwork,  C,  forms  an 
air  channel  to  keep  up  the  combustion  of  the  coals 
upon  the  grate,  D.  The  fire  is  lit  at  the  bottom,  as 
the  heat  increases  the  ingredients  are  fused,  and  flow 
down  through  a hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible 
into  a vessel  of  water,  E.  The  granulation  thus 
produced  renders  pulverization  more  easy. 

The  enamel  furnace  for  bijouterie  is  represented 
in  Fig.  2.  After  the  articles  have  been  covered 
with  the  mixtures  to  form  the  glaze,  they  are  inserted 
in  the  muffle,  a,  a thin  clay  vessel  heated  from  with- 
out by  the  fire-place,  B,  of  the  furnace.  The  mouth 
of  the  muffle  exactly  fits  the  aperture,  C.  The 
pierced  plate  of  clay,  dd,  answers  the  purpose  of 
a grate,  and  is  supplied  with  air  by  three  apertures, 
EE,  of  the  ash-pit,  f.  A ledge,  G,  is  erected  for 
convenience  before  the  working-hole,  C,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  cheeks,  H H.  The  aperture,  K,  is  for 
the  purpose  of  stirring  the  fire,  and  can  be  closed 
like  any  one  of  the  others  b a clay  door. 

I Before  the  work  is  begun  the  furnace  must  be 
i made  red-hot ; the  pieces  are  theu  inserted,  and  the 
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aperture,  C,  is  closed  in  such  a manner  as  to  leave  a 
small  cracK,  through  which  the  fusion  can  be  watched. 
The  success  of  the  enamelling  process  depends  upon 
a proper  mean  being  maintained  between  that  tem- 
perature which 
2.  would  cause 

the  enamel  to 
flow,  and  that 
at  which  it 
only  imper- 
fectly softens 
and  its  surface 
remains  rough. 
The  most  com- 
mon defect  in 
tlie  appearance 
of  enamelled 
articles  is 
caused,  how- 
ever, by  air 
bubbles  wliich 
have  not  found 
an  opportunity 
of  fully  ef- 
fecting their 
escape.  These  either  occasion  a protuberance,  or 
when  they  have  burst,  a concavity,  which  frequently 
render  it  necessary,  subsequently,  to  give  a finish  to 
the  piece. 

Dead-white  Enamel. — Great  nicety  is  necessary 
in  the  choice  of  the  materials,  as  it  must  be 
perfectly  free  from  every  kind  of  colour;  hence 
the  frit  employed  in  this  ca.se  should  be  itself 
composed  of  perfectly  pure  ingredients.  But  a frit 
should  not  be  rejected  hastily  because  it  may  be 
somewhat  discoloured,  since  this  may  depend  upon 
two  causes — either  on  some  metallic  oxides,  or  on 
carbonaceous  particles  proceeding  from  vegetable  or 
animal  substances.  Now,  the  latter  impurities 
may  be  easily  removed  by  means  of  small  quantities 
of  binoxide  of  manganese,  which  has  the  property  of 
readily  parting  with  a portion  of  its  oxygen,  and 
of  thus  facilitating  the  combustion  (that  is  to  say, 
the  destruction)  of  the  colouring  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter. Manganese  itself  possesses  a tinctorial  power 
on  glass,  but  only  in  a very  high  state  of  oxidation, 
and  when  reduced  to  the  lower  state,  as  is  done  by 
incombustible  matters,  it  no  longer  tinges  enamel 
combinations.  Hence  the  proportion  of  mangane.se 
should  never  exceed  what  is  requisite ; for  any  sur- 
plus would  cause  colour.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  give  a little  manganese  tinge 
in  order  to  obtain  a more  agreeable  shade  of  white, 
as  a little  azure  blue  is  added  to  linens  to  brighten 
or  counteract  the  dulness  of  tlieir  yellow  tint  ' 

A white  enamel  may  be  conveniently  prepared 
with  a “calcine”  composed  of  2 parts  of  tin  and 
1 of  lead,  ealcined  together ; of  this  combined 
oxide  1 part  is  melted  with  2 parts  of  fine  crystal 
glass  and  a very  little  maiiganesc,  all  previously  j 
ground  together.  'When  the  fusion  is  complete  the 
vitreous  matter  is  to  be  ) oured  or  suffered  to  run 
into  clear  water,  as  in  Fig.  1,  and  the  frit  is  then 
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dried  and  remelted.  The  pouring  into  water  and 
fusion  are  sometimes  repeated  four  times,  in  order 
to  secure  a very  uniform  combination.  The  crucible 
must  be  carefully  screened  from  smoke  or  flame. 
The  smallest  portions  of  oxide  of  iron  or  copper 
admitted  into  this  enamel  will  destroy  its  value. 

Some  enamellers  recommend  the  use  of  washed 
potassium  antimoniate  (from  metallic  antimony  and 
nitre  fused  together)  for  white  enamel ; but  this 
product  cannot  be  added  to  any  j)reparation  of  lead 
or  other  metallic  oxides,  since  it  would  tend  rather 
to  tarnish  the  colour  than  to  clean  it  up,  and  it  can 
be  ixsed,  therefore,  only  with  ordinary  glass  or  with 
saline  fluxes.  For  3 parts  of  white  glass,  without 
lead,  1 part  of  washed  antimoniate  of  potash  is  to  be 
taken  ; the  substances  are  well  ground  together,  and 
fused  in  the  common  way. 

White  enamel,  either  for  earthenware  or  for 
applying  on  metals,  may  also  be  composed  as  fol- 
lows : A mixture  of  lead  and  tin  is  calcined,  which 
may  vary  in  the  following  proportions,  namely,  for 
100  parts  of  lead,  15,  20,  30,  and  even  40  of  tin. 
The  mixture  of  these  two  metals  calcines  readily 
with  the  contact  of  air.  As  soon  as  this  alloy  is 
heated  to  the  point  of  incipient  redness  it  burns  like 
charcoal,  and  calcines  very  fast.  The  best  quantities 
are  those  which,  for  100  of  lead,  contain  20  to  25  of 
tin.  In  proportion  as  the  calcination  is  effected  the 
heated  part  is  withdrawn,  and  the  rest  is  continued 
to  be  oxidized  till  the  whole  becomes  pulverulent. 
As  some  small  grains  always  escape,  the  oxide 
obtained  is  passed  a second  time  into  the  fire  in 
order  to  heat  it  completely,  which  is  known  to  be 
the  case  when  it  no  longer  sparkles  ; that  is  to  say, 
when  one  no  longer  observes  parts  which  burn  like 
coals,  and  the  whole  appears  of  one  uniform  colour. 

When  the  proportion  of  tin  exceeds  25  or  30,  a 
stronger  fire  is  required.  However,  by  varying  the 
power  of  the  fire  one  may  ascertain  that  which  suits 
best  for  the  bodies  operated  upon.  lOU  parts  of  the 
above  mixture  are  usually  taken,  and  the  same  of 
sand : 25  to  30  lbs.  of  chloride  of  sodium  are  now 
to  be  added,  the  whole  well  rubbed  together,  and 
the  mixture  put  to  melt  on  the  furnace  in  which  the 
ware  is  baked.  This  article  is  usually  placed  in 
sand,  or  lime  slaked  in  the  air,  or  on  ashes. 

The  lower  part  of  the  mass  is  pretty  generally  not 
well  melted.  Nevertheless  this  does  not  prevent  it, 
when  crushed  to  powder  and  a'terwards  put  in  the 
goods,  becoming  very  white  in  baking  in  the  furnace. 
When  withdrawn  from  under  the  furnace  it  is  not 
white;  it  is  often  even  rather  black;  usually  it  is 
marbled  a black,  grey,  and  white. 

This  method  of  procedure  is  that  which  is  prac- 
tised in  the  potteries.  In  the  compositions  mtended 
for  such  works  the  proportion  of  25  of  tin  to  100  of 
lead  is  never  exceeded ; even  for  common  earthen- 
ware potters  are  satisfied  with  15  of  tin  to  100 
of  lead. 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  it  be  wished  to  obtain  a 
whiter  and  more  fusible  enamel,  the  quantity  of 
sand  must  be  diminished,  while  that  of  the  chloride 
of  sodium  must  be  increased ; as  the  whiteness  and 
105 
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opacity  depend  on  tlie  quantity  of  tin,  25  or  30  of 
the  “calcine”  may  be  taken  to  100  parts.  For 
example,  100  of  the  mixture.  60  of  the  sand,  and  25 
of  metallic  chloride,  give  a very  fusible  composition. 

Further  manipulations  are  necessary  to  obtain 
enamels  fit  for  being  laid  on  metals. 

In  that  case  crude  sand  is  not  used ; but  the  raw 
sand  is  calcined  with  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of 
chloride  of  sodium  in  a crucible,  on  the  small  scale, 
over  a strong  fire,  or  on  the  large  in  a furnace ; 
further,  if  a very  fusible  enamel  is  desired,  it  is 
mixed  with  minium  or  with  lead  calcined  in  this  first 
operation,  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  with  salt, 
that  is  to  say,  one-fourth ; a white  mass  is  then 
obtained,  half-melted  and  porous,  which  is  pulverized, 
and  is  used  in  the  composition  of  the  enamel  instead 
of  the  sand.  This  substance  may  even  be  diminished 
to  50  per  cent,  if  a very  fusible  enamel  is  desired. 
It  depends  also  on  the  kind  of  “ calcine  ” employed, 
for  that  which  contains  most  tin  is  least  soluble. 

When  fluxes  for  the  colours  are  required,  the 
same  compositions  above  mentioned  are  used,  except 
that  little  or  no  tin  is  put  in  the  lead  In  the  latter 
case  minium  is  usually  taken.  This  flux  is  good  for 
certain  colours,  but  not  for  all.  It  is  found  that 
fluxes  into  which  oxides  of  lead  enter  tarnish ; in 
that  case  other  fluxes  are  formed  without  oxide  of 
lead ; nitrate  of  soda  and  borax  are  usually  employed 
to  make  these  glasses ; no  calcine  of  tin  is  used. 
The  following  results  were  found  by  Clouet  : 3 
parts  of  silicious  sand,  1 of  chalk,  3 of  calcined 
borax,  give  a substance  suitable  to  serve  as  a flux 
for  purples,  blues,  and  other  delicate  colours ; 3 of 
white  glass,  1 of  calcined  borax,  one-fourth  part  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  yield  a very  white  enamel,  which  may 
serve  also  as  a flux  for  purple,  and  especially  for  blue. 

Sixty  parts  or  less  of  enamel  sand,  30  of  alum,  35 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  100  of  minium  or  other 
oxide  of  lead,  yield  a white  enamel  when  the  fluxes 
do  not  predominate  too  much ; and  a gelatinous 
glass  when  the  latter  are  in  large  quantity.  The 
glass  is  good  for  red,  and  the  enamel  does  for  all 
clays  or  earths  which  can  stand  a strong  fire. 

It  is  very  important  to  observe  that  the  sand  used 
for  enamels  must  contain  talc  as  well  as  silica.  It 
requires  nearly  one  part  of  talc  to  three  of  silicious 
sand  to  make  enamels,  colour  fluxes,  &c.  The  choice 
of  the  sand  is  essential  for  success  in  enamelling. 
I'his  sand  can  be  procured  in  places  where  earth- 
enware is  made.  It  is  easily  known  ; independently 
of  the  silica  which  constitutes  the  greater  part  of 
it,  talcy  particles  are  found  in  it  in  great  quantity, 
and,  to  be  good,  it  must  contain  about  one-fourth  : 
when  it  does  not  contain  enough,  the  enamel  which 
it  produces  is  more  difficult  to  melt,  and  does  not 
become  smooth ; it  remains  grainy,  and  makes  what 
is  called  “egg-shell.” 

It  is  essential  that  the  lead  and  tin  destined  to 
make  the  oxide  for  producing  the  white  enamel  be 
melted  and  mixed  together  before  being  calcined ; 
and  if  it  be  desired  that  the  enamel  have  all  its  white- 
ness immediately,  this  calcination  should  be  very 
complete. 


The  principal  characteristic  of  a good  enamel,  and 
which  renders  it  fitted  to  be  laid  on  baked  clays,  earths, 
or  metals,  is  its  facility  in  glazing  with  a moderate 
fire — a cherry-red  heat,  or  a little  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  enamel — without  enter- 
ing into  complete  fusion.  These  are  the  qualities 
possessed  by  enamels  which  are  applied  on  pottery 
or  earthenware  articles.  They  do  not  enter  into 
complete  fusion,  otherwise  they  fail;  they  take  only 
a pasty  state — indeed,  a very  firm  paste ; and  yet, 
when  they  are  baked,  they  appear  as  if  they  had  been 
completely  melted. 

There  are  two  modes  of  painting  on  enamels — on 
the  crude,  or  on  the  baked.  Both  of  these  methods 
may  be  employed  on  the  same  object.  Solid  colours 
may  be  laid  on  which  can  stand  the  fire  necessary  for 
baking  in  melting  the  crude  enamel,  and  the  article 
afterwards  finished  with  delicate  colours.  The  hues 
which  are  laid  on  the  crude  enamel  do  not  require  a 
flux ; there  is  one,  however,  to  which  silica  must  be 
added,  namely,  the  calcine  of  copper,  which  gives  a 
very  fine  green ; but  when  it  is  wished  to  employ  it 
on  the  crude  enamel,  it  must  be  mixed  with  about 
2 parts  by  weight  of  silica,  and  the  heat  raised  till  the 
mixture  enters  into  combination.  The  mass  obtained 
is  afterwards  pulverized  for  use. 

It  is  also  essential,  in  order  to  have  the  enamel 
very  white,  to  make  sure  of  the  purity  of  the  lead 
and  tin.  If  these  metals  contain  copper  or  antimony, 
as  pretty  often  happens,  the  enamel  will  not  be  fine. 
Iron  is  less  hurtful. 

Coloured  En.\mels. — All  the  colours  are  produced 
with  metallic  oxides.  These  are  more  or  less  fixed  in 
the  fire,  according  as  they  hold  more  or  less  strongly 
to  their  oxygen ; thus,  all  the  metals  which  easily 
lose  this  element  cannot  stand  a great  degree  of  heat, 
and  cannot  be  employed  on  the  crude  enamel. 

Purple. — This  colour  is  oxide  of  gold,  which  can  be 
prepared  in  different  manners,  either  by  precipitating 
a solution  of  gold  much  diluted  with  water  with  tin, 
or  by  the  chloride  of  tin.  As  little  as  possible  of  the 
stannic  solution  should  be  used ; it  is  added  gradually 
till  the  purplish  colour  appears,  then  no  more  is 
added,  and  the  colour  is  left  to  deposit,  and  after- 
wards poured  into  a glass  vessel  to  dry  it  slowly. 
The  different  solutions  of  gold,  in  whatever  manner 
precipitated,  provided  the  gold  is  thrown  down  in  the 
state  of  oxide,  give  always  a purple  hue — so  much 
the  finer  the  purer  the  oxide  ; however,  neither  the 
copper  nor  the  silver,  which  usually  exist  alloyed 
with  the  gold,  spoil  this  tint  very  perceptibly.  Iron 
changes  it ; but  the  precipitate  of  gold  which  gives 
the  finest  purple  is,  without  contradiction,  fulminat- 
ing gold,  which  loses  this  property  when  it  is  mixed 
with  fluxes. 

The  purple  is  a powerful  colour ; it  can  bear  much 
flux,  and  in  small  quantity  imparts  its  colour  to  much 
matter. 

It  appears  that  the  saline  fluxes  agree  better  with 
it  than  those  into  which  the  metallic  calcines  enter; 
thus  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  it  those  which  are 
made  with  silica,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  borax ; or 
white  glass,  borax,  a little  white  oxide  of  antimorv. 
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and  nitrate  of  soda.  Purple  can  bear,  or  carry,  from 

therefore  to  be  applied  after  the  fusion  of  the  rest, 

4 to  20  parts,  and  even  more,  of  flux,  according  to  the 

for,  as  it  is  very  fusible  and  easily  changed,  it  would 

shade  desired.  Painters  on  enamels  usually  employ 

deteriorate  with  the  other  colours  ; and  as  the  coat- 

for  purple  a flux  which  they  name  “ brilliant  white  ; ” 

ing  of  silver  which  is  reduced  must  be  taken  off,  the 

this  is  a semi-opaque  white  enamel,  which  is  put  on 

fluxes  would  fix  it,  and  it  could  not  be  removed. 

tubes,  and  afterwards  blown  into  bulbs  at  the 

This  annoyance  does  not  take  place  with  glass,  for 

enameller's  lamp.  The  bulbs  are  afterwards  broken. 

the  silver-yellow  is  laid  on  the  opposite  sides  from 

so  that  this  flux  is  found  in  commerce  in  small  scales. 

the  other  colours.  The  red  calcine  of  iron,  quite 

which  have  the  appearance  of  debris  of  minute  hollow 

alone,  when  it  enters  into  fusion  with  the  glasses. 

spheres.  Painters  in  enamel  mix  this  flux  with  a 

gives  a tint  which  appears  black  ; if  this  be  diffused 

little  nitrate  of  soda  and  borax.  Purple  does  not 

over  a sufficient  quantity  of  glass,  it  becomes  at  last 

stand  a strong  fire. 

a transparent  yellow.  Thus  the  tint  which  is  really 

Yellow. — To  obtain  these  hues  metallic  oxides  are 

given  by  the  iron  combined  with  the  glasses  is  a 

employed,  the  complete  vitrification  of  which  is  pre- 

yellow  one  ; but  which,  being  concentrated,  becomes 

vented  by  mixing  them  with  other  substances,  such 

so  deep  that  it  appears  black. 

as  refractory  earths  or  metallic  oxides  diflicult  of 

Although  yellow  may  be  obtained  directly,  the 

fusion. 

above  compound  yellows  are  preferred,  because  they 

The  metallic  mixtures  which  constitute  the  base  of 

are  of  surer  and  easier  use  than  the  hue  which  may 

the  yellows  are  usually  those  of  lead,  minium,  white- 

be  obtained  directly  from  the  silver. 

lead,  or  litharge ; an  alkaline  antimoniate  is  also 

Green  Enamel. — A green  colour  may  be  produced 

used.  The  following  are  the  different  compositions 

by  a mixture  of  yellow  and  blue,  but  this  is  seldom 

practised:—!  part  of  white  oxide  of  antimony,  1 of  car- 

done,  as  it  can  be  better  obtained  directly  with 

bonate  of  lead,  or  2 or  3 parts  (these  proportions  are 

oxide  of  copper,  or  oxide  of  chromium.  The  latter 

very  variable),  1 part  of  alum,  and  1 part  of  ammo- 

has  the  great  advantage  of  resisting  a strong  heat. 

niacal  salt.  These  substances  are  pulverized  and 

Cupric  oxide  is  blue  in  the  state  of  hydrate,  but 

mixed  well  together ; and  are  then  put  into  a vessel 

blackish-brown  when  dry,  and  colours  green  all  the 

on  a fire  sufficient  to  sublime  and  decompose  tl  e 

vitreous  combinations  into  wdiich  it  enters.  Oxide 

ammoniacal  salt ; and  the  operation  is  finished  wlu  u 

of  copper  requires,  at  most,  one  or  two  proportions 

the  matter  has  taken  a fine  yellow  colour.  The 

of  fiux,  either  saline  or  metallic,  to  enter  into  com- 

oxide  of  lead  mixed,  in  small  quantity,  either  with 

plete  fusion  ; but  a much  smaller  dose  is  commonly 

silica  or  alumina,  also  with  pure  oxides  of  tin,  very 

taken,  and  a little  oxide  of  iron  is  introduced.  To 

white,  gives  likewise  yellows ; 1 part  of  oxide  of 

4 lbs.  of  frit,  for  instance,  2 ozs.  of  cupric  oxide 

lead  is  put  to  2, 3,  or  4 of  the  other  above-mentioned 

of  copper  and  48  grains  of  ferric  oxide  are  used ; 

substances.  Ferric  oxide  may  also  be  taken  for 

and  the  ordinary  measures  are  pursued  for  making  a 

these  different  yellow  compositions.  Different  shades 

very  homogeneous  enamel. 

of  yellow  are  then  obtained,  and  these  may  be  varied 

The  green  produced  by  the  oxide  of  chromium  is 

to  any  desired  extent. 

much  more  solid ; it  is  not  affected  by  a pow^erful 

The  yellows  require  a little  flux  ; 1 part  or  2 

fire,  but  is  not  ahvays  of  a fine  shade.  It  generally 

usually  suffice.  The  saline  fluxes  do  not  agree  with 

inclines  too  much  to  the  dead-leaf  yellow ; this 

them,  especially  those  into  which  nitrate  of  soda 

depends,  however,  on  the  degree  of  oxidation  of  the 

enters. 

chcomium. 

They  must  be  used  with  fluxes  composed  of 

Red  Enamel. — Suboxide  of  copper  (cupreous  oxide) 

enamel  sand,  oxide  of  lead,  and  borax,  suppressing 

affords  a fine  red  colour  when  it  can  be  fixed,  a 

the  chloride  of  sodium.  A yellow  may  also  be  drawn 

result  difficult  to  obtain  on  account  of  its  fugitive 

directly  from  oxide  of  silver,  the  best  way  of  using 

nature,  slight  variations  of  temperature  enabling  it 

which  is  to  employ  it  pure  ; the  enameller  then  tints. 

to  absorb  more  oxygen.  The  proper  point  of  fusion 

not  paints  with  it ; it  is  sufficient  to  put  a slight  film 

must  be  seized  for  taking  it  from  the  fire  whenever 

of  it  in  the  place  to  be  coloured,  and  heat  the  article 

the  desired  hue  is  brought  out;  but  when  a high 

slightly  to  give  it  the  hue ; the  fire  must  not  be  too 

temperature  has  produced  a greater  degree  of  oxida- 

strong;  the  proper  degree  will  be  easily  found. 

tion,  this  may  be  corrected  by  adding  some  combus- 

When  the  ar.icle  has  been  heated  to  the  point 

tible  tleoxidizing  matter,  as  charcoal,  tallow,  tartar,  &c. 

necessary,  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  fire,  and  the 

The  copper  then  returns  to  its  lower  state  of 

coating  of  oxide  of  silver  which  has  been  put  on. 

oxiilation,  and  the  red  colour  which  had  vanished 

and  which  should  be  found  reduced  to  a regulus,  is 

reappears.  It  is  possible  in  this  way,  and  by  pushing 

taken  off,  when  the  place  which  it  occupies  is  seen 

the  heat  a little,  to  accomplish  the  complete  re- 

to  be  tinged  a very  fine  yellow,  and  having  no 

duction  of  a part  of  the  oxide  ; and  the  particles  of 

thickness.  It  is  chiefly  on  transparent  glasses  that 

metallic  copper  thereby  disseminated  in  a reddish 

this  process  succeeds  best;  very  fine  silver  filings 

ground  give  this  enamel  the  aspect  of  the  stone 

produce  also  this  effect.  The  sulifiiate  of  silver 

c.alled  (wantarin.  The  easiest  and  most  certain  method 

succeeds  very  well,  pounded  with  a little  water  to 

of  procuring  suboxide  of  copper  is  to  boil  a solution 

lay  it  on  evenly.  As  the  pellicle  of  silver  which 

of  equal  parts  of  sugar  and  sulphate,  or  acetate 

covers  the  colour  luis  to  be  removed,  it  is  requisite 

of  copper,  in  four  parts  of  water.  The  sugar  takes 

to  avoid  fixing  the  film  with  fluxes;  and  it  ought 

possession  of  a portion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  cupreous 

1 
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oxide,  and  reduces  it  to  the  suboxide,  when  it  may 
be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a granular  powder  of 
a brilliant  red.  After  about  two  hours  of  moderate 
ebullition,  the  liquid  is  set  aside  to  settle ; the 
precipitate  decanted  off,  is  washed  and  dried. 

Pure  red  oxide,  properly  employed  by  itself, 
furnishes  a hue  which  vies  with  the  finest  carmine, 
and  by  its  means  every  tint  may  be  obtained  from 
red  to  orange,  by  adding  a greater  or  smaller  quantity 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

The  preparations  of  gold,  and  particularly  the  oxide 
and  the  puiqile  of  Cassius,  are  hkewise  employed 
with  advantage  to  colour  enamel  red,  and  tiiis 
composition  resists  a powerful  fire  tolerably  well. 

For  some  time  back  solutions  of  gold,  silver,  and 
platinum  have  been  used  with  success  instead  of 
their  oxides ; and  in  this  way  a more  intimate 
mixture  may  be  procured,  and,  consequently,  more 
homogeneous  tints. 

Bhie  Enamel. — This  fine  colour  is  almost  always 
obtained  from  the  oxide  of  cobalt  or  some  of  its 
combinations,  and  these  produce  it  with  such  inten- 
sity that  only  a vei-y  little  can  be  used,  lest  the 
shade  should  pass  into  black.  The  cobalt  blue  is  so 
rich  and  lively  that  it  predominates  in  some  measure 
over  every  other  colour,  and  masks  many  so  that 
they  can  hardly  be  perceived ; it  is  also  most  easily 
obtained.  To  bring  it  out,  however,  in  all  its 
beauty,  the  other  tints  must  be  removed  as  much  as 
poss'ible,  and  the  cobalt  itself  should  be  tolerably 
pure.  This  metal  is  associated  in  the  best  known 
ores  with  a considerable  number  of  foreign  substances, 
as  iron,  arsenic,  copper,  nickel,  and  sulphur,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  separate  them  complete!}' ; but  for 
enamel  blues,  the  oxide  of  cobalt  does  not  require  to 
be  perfectly  free  from  foreign  metals;  the  iron,  nickel, 
and  copper,  being  most  prejudicial,  should,  however, 
be  carefully  eliminated.  This  object  may  be  most 
easily  attained  by  dissolving  the  ore  in  nitric  acid, 
evaporating  the  solution  to  a sirupy  consistence, 
to  expel  the  excess  of  acid  and  separate  a portion  of 
arsenic.  It  is  now  diluted  with  water,  and  a solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda  is  dropped  slowly  into  it 
with  brisk  agitation,  till  the  precipitate,  which  is 
at  first  of  a whitish  - grey,  begins  to  turn  of  a 
rose-red. 

Whenever  this  colour  appears,  the  whole  must  be 
thrown  on  a filter’,  and  the  liquid  which  passes 
through  must  be  treated  with  more  of  the  carbonate 
of  soda,  in  or  der  to  obtain  the  arseniate  of  cobalt, 
which  is  nearly  prrre. 

Metallic  fluxes  are  not  the  most  suitable  for  this 
tint,  because  they  always  commrrnicate  a tinge 
of  greater  or  less  intensity,  which  rrever  fails  to  injrrre 
the  purity  of  the  blue.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  a usefrrl 
addition,  as  it  keeps  the  oxide  at  the  maximum  of  oxi- 
dation, in  which  state  it  prodrrces  the  richest  colour.- 

Black  Enamel. — Black  enamif^.s  are  made  with 
binoxide  of  manganese  or  protoxide  of  iron  (ferrous 
oxide),  to  which  more  depth  of  colour  is  given  with 
a little  cobalt.  Clay  alone  melted  with  aborrt  a third 
of  its  weight  of  protoxide  of  iron  gives  a fine 
black  enamel. 

Violet  Enamel. — The  binoxide  of  manganese,  rn 
small  quantity  by  itself,  furnishes,  with  saline  or 
alkaline  fluxes,  an  enamel  of  a very  fine  violet  hue  ; 
arrd  variations  of  shade  are  easily  had  by  modifying 
the  proportions  of  the  elements  of  the  coloured  frit. 
The  great  point  is  to  maintain  the  manganese  in  the 
state  of  binoxide,  and,  conseqrrcntly,  to  avoid  placing 
the  enamel  in  corrtact  with  any  substance  attractive 
of  oxygen. 

Enamelling  on  Iron. — The  process  most  commonly 
used  was  devised  by  Charles  Henry  Paris  of 
France ; it  consists  in  coating  articles  m ,de  of 
wrought  iron  with  glass  or  vitreous  matter,  so  as  to 
keep  off  the  atmosphere  and  other  fluids  and  matters, 
which  would  cause  an  oxidation  of  the  metal. 
Articles  made  of  sheet  or  of  wrought  iron,  whether 
in  the  form  of  vessels,  trays,  pipes,  or  otherwise,  are 
first  to  have  their  surfaces  cleansed  by  dilute  acid, 
and  dried ; then  a coating  of  gum-arabic,  dissolved 
in  water,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  surface  by  a brush 
or  otherwise ; then  by  means  of  a sieve  the  fine 
powder  of  glass  or  vitreous  matter  is  to  be  sifted  all 
over  the  surfaces.  The  article  is  next  introduced 
into  an  oven  heated  to  212°  to  300°  Fahr.,  and, 
when  dry,  is  removed  into  another  chamber,  and 
elevated  to  a bright  red  heat  till  the  glass  or  vitreous 
matter  is  melted  on  the  surface,  which  can  readily  be 
seen  by  looking  through  a hole  in  the  cover  of  the 
recipient.  The  articles  are  then  removed  into  a close 
chamber,  with  a cover  to  exclude  as  much  as  possible 
the  action  of  the  air,  till  the  whole  is  cooled  down. 
If,  on  examination,  the  coating  is  imperfect,  another 
is  to  be  added  in  like  manner  to  the  first. 

The  following  is  the  vitreous  mixture: — 130  parts 
of  flint  glass  reduced  to  powder,  20j  parts  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  12  parts  of  boracic  acid.  These 
matters  being  intimately  mixed,  are  to  be  placed  in 
a glassniaker’s  crucible,  melted,  then  drawn  off, 
cooled,  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  which  is  to 
be  sifted  through  a fine  sieve — say  about  60  holes  to 
the  inch — and  this  powder  is  to  be  applied  in  the 
dry  state  as  before  described.  It  is  important,  in 
preparing  the  glass  or  vitreous  substance,  that  it 
should  be  free  from  foreign  impurities ; for  this 
reason  steel  stampers  are  employed  for  crushing  the 
matters  into  a powder,  and  before  employing  the 
crucible  Baris  causes  it  to  be  coated  with  glass,  by 
applying  gum-w'ater  to  its  inner  surface,  and  then 
dusting  over  the  powder  of  glass ; and,  after  the 
same  has  been  well  dried,  heated  gradually  up  to 
the  point  of  fusion  of  the  glass,  by  which  the  surface 
of  the  crucible  will  be  coated,  and  will  thus,  when 
used,  prevent  impurities  from  the  crucible  getting 
mixed  up  with  the  glass  or  vitreous  mixture.  If  it 
be  desired  that  the  surfaces  of  the  iron  should  have 
coloured  glass  or  vitreous  matter  applied  thereto, 
then  it  is  first  to  be  coated  with  the  mixture  above 
named,  and  afterwards  a further  coating  of  coloured 
glass  is  applied  to  the  surfaces,  as  may  be  desired. 

Enamelling  on  other  metals  is  generally  performed 
on  plates  of  gold  or  of  copper,  but  seldom  on  silver, 
as  it  is  apt  to  occasion  flaws  in  the  surface  of  the 
enamel.  Copper  is  the  metal  most  generally  used 
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for  tliis  purpose,  coated  witli  the  white  enamel,  on 
which  painting  is  executed  with  colours  whicli  are 
melted  in  the  fire,  where  they  take  a brightness  and 
lustre  like  that  of  glass.  Tliis  kind  of  painting  is 
particularly  prized  for  its  peculiar  brilliancy  and 
vivacity,  which  is  permanent,  the  force  of  its  hues 
not  being  liable  to  be  effaced  or  sullied  by  time,  as 
in  other  painting,  and  continuing  always  as  fresh  as 
when  it  came  out  of  the  workman’s  hands.  This 
metlrod  of  painting  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
miniature:  larger  works  being  liable  to  accidents 
in  the  operation. 

The  most  perfect  kind  of  enamelling  is  practised 
on  plates  of  gold,  the  other  metals  being  less  pure. 
Copper,  for  instance,  sometimes  scales  with  the 
application ; and  silver  turns  the  yellow  white.  To 
obviate  the  cracking  of  the  enamel,  the  plates  are 
generally  made  a little  round  or  oval,  and  rather 
thin.  The  operation  is  usually  commenced  by  laying 
on  a couch  of  white  enamel  on  both  sides  of  the 
plate,  which  prevents  the  metal  from  swelling  and 
blistering ; and  this  first  layer  serves  for  the  ground 
of  all  the  other  tints.  ITie  next  step  is  to  draw  out 
exactly  the  subject  to  be  painted  with  basic  sidphate 
of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  mixed  with  oil  of  lavender, 
marking  all  parts  of  the  design  very  lightly  with  a 
pencil.  After  this  the  colours — very  finely  ground, 
and  mixed  with  the  oil  somewhat  thick — are  to  be 
laid  on,  attention  being  given  to  the  mixtures  and 
colours  which  agree  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
subject. 

'SMien  the  colours  are  all  laid,  the  painting  is  to  be 
gently  dried  over  a slow  fire  to  evaporate  the  oil,  and 
the  colours  are  afterwards  melted  to  incorporate 
them  with  the  enamel,  making  the  plate  red  hot  in  a 
fire  such  as  enamellers  use.  Afterwards,  the  painting 
may  be  retouched,  and  is  then  to  be  committed  a 
second  time  to  the  fire,  and  so  on  till  the  work  be 
completed, 

ETHER. — Ether,  French;  Aether,  German. — The 
volatile  inflammable  liquid  obtained  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid  was  un- 
doubtedly amongst  the  secrets  of  the  alehemists  or 
earlier  chemists,  as  is  evinced  by  various  j)assages  in 
their  writings.  It  is  said  to  have  been  known  to 
K.wmond  Lully,  and  the  method  of  jrreparing  it  is 
given  in  the  dispensatory  of  V.\LERIUS  Cokdus  in 
1540,  from  which  it  was  copied  by  Conrad  Gesner 
into  his  “Thesaurus  Euonymi  de  Kemediis  Secretis,” 
])ublished  in  1552,  who  called  it  “ Oleum  Vitrioli 
Dulce.”  Basil  Valentine  and  Paracelsus  appear 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  and  Boyle  also 
mentions  it;  but  it  was  not  until  1730  that  the 
attention  of  chemists  was  directed  to  it.  for  in  that 
year  Dr.  Frobenius  presented  a quantity  of  it  to 
the  Royal  Society,  and  several  experiments  were 
made  to  ascertain  its  chief  properfies  In  his  j)aper 
he  gives  it  the  name  of  ether,  instead  of  naphtha,  by 
which  it  was  known  amongst  the  German  chemists. 

These  observations  apply  to  ordinary  ether,  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  “sulj)huric  ether;”  but  the 
term  elha-  is  now  used  to  designate,  not  only  the 
volatile  infliunmable  liquid  obtained  by  the  action  of 


sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol,  and  Viuious  other  sub- 
stances whose  properties  and  mode  of  formation  are 
strictly  analogous  to  it,  but  also  to  the  ethereal  salts  or 
“ compound  ethers,”  a class  of  bodies,  some  of  which 
exist  naturally  in  fruits,  and  many  more  may  be 
obtained  by  the  mutual  reaction  of  alcohols  and 
various  acids.  Most  of  these  latter  compounds  have 
a fragrant  odour;  the  peculiar  flavoiu’s  of  the  pine- 
apple, melon,  strawberry,  and  other  fruits,  depending 
on  the  presence  of  a minute  quantity  of  one  or  more 
of  these  ethers. 

Ether,  Sulpfniric  Ether,  or  Ethylic  Oxide  (02115)20. — 
This  is  the  best  known  and  most  important  member 
of  a large  class  of  perfectly  analogous  bodies,  which 
are  related  to  the  coresponding  alcohols  in  a manner 
precisely  similar  to  that  m which  ether  is  related  to 
ordinary  alcohol.  Ether  is  formed  in  a variety  of 
chemical  reactions,  but  in  nearly  all  eases  it  may  be 
ultimately  traced  to  the  action  of  an  acid  on  the 
alcohol.  The  principal  methods  of  formation  are 
the  following : — 

1.  The  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  sodium  ethylate, 
as  represented  in  the  equation— 

Ethyl  iodide.  Sodium  ethylate.  Ether.  Sodium  iodide. 

C,HgI  + C^Hs.UNa  = + Nal. 

2.  On  heating  alcohol  with  ethyl  bromide  or  iodide 
to  200°  C. 

Ethyl  iodide.  Alcohol.  Ether.  Hydriodic  acid. 

CALI  + C.Hj.OH  = (C2H3LO  + HI. 

3.  By  heating  alcohol  with  hydrochloric,  hydro- 
bromic,  or  hydriodic  acid  to  about  240°  C.  Here 
ethyl  ehloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  is  first  formed' 
thus: — 

Alcohol.  Hydriodic  acid.  Ethyl  iodide.  ‘Water. 

+ HI  = C2H5I  + OH2 

and  the  ethyl  iodide  then  acts  on  another  portion  of 
the  alcohol,  as  in  2. 

4.  By  heating  ethyl  iodide  with  water  to  200°  C. 
In  this  case  part  of  the  ethyl  iodide  is  resolved,  by 
the  action  of  the  water,  into  hydriodic  acid  and 
alcohol. 

Ethyl  iodide.  Water.  Alcohol.  Hydriodic  acid. 

C.,HgI  + OH.^  = C.2H5.OH  + HI 

and  tlie  alcohol  then  acts  on  the  remainder  of  tlie 
etliyl  iodide,  as  in  2 

In  a similar  manner  certain  metallic  chlorides, 
when  heated  to  a high  temperature  with  alcohol, 
convert  it  into  ether;  no  doubt  ethyl  chloride  is 
first  formed,  which  reacts  with  a portion  of  the 
alcohol,  forming  ether  in  the  manner  previously 
explained. 

These  processes,  although  interesting  from  a 
theoretical  point  of  view,  are  not  employed  for  the 
manufaeture  of  ether,  which  is  invariably  obtained 
on  the  large  scale  by  the  action  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol.  The  action  which  takes 
place  is  rather  complicated,  but  will  be  fully  dis- 
cussed hereafter. 

Preparation  of  Ether.  — Phillips  gives  the  fol- 
lowing directions; — To  1(!  ozs.  of  .sulphuric  acid 
add  the  same  quantity  of  rectified  spirit,  and  distil 
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over  about  10  fluid  ozs. ; or  continue  the  operation 
until  the  contents  of  the  retort  begin  to  froth  up,  or 
the  residual  liquid  has  a strong  odour  of  sulphurous 
acid ; mix  the  two  products,  and  if  a light  and  heavy 
fluid  apjjear,  separate  them;  add  caustic  potash  to 
the  former  as  long  as  it  dissolves;  separate  the  ether 
from  the  alkaline  solution,  and  distil  about  nme- 
tenths  of  it,  which  may  be  preserved  for  use.  It 
will  have  a specific  gravity  of  0'75.  Preparing  ether 
upon  a larger  scale,  it  was  found  that  14  parts  of 
alcohol  (spec.  grav.  0‘820)  mixed  with  the  same 
quantity  of  suljihuric  acid  (density  1'80)  and  sub- 
mitted to  distillation,  yielded  about  8 parts  of  an 
impure  product  (spec.  grav.  0-770) : 7 parts  of 

alcohol  were  then  added  to  the  residuum,  and  nearly 

8 parts  more  of  impure  ether  drawn  over.  These 
distillates,  when  mixed,  had  a density  of  about 
0-782,  and  when  rectified  by  distillation  over  car- 
bonate of  potassium  afforded  10  parts  of  ether, 
having  a specific  gravity  of  0-735,  and  about  3j 
parts  of  ethereal  spirit,  which  was  employed,  instead 
of  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol,  in  the  succeeding 
operation. 

This  method  of  preparing  ether  by  the  distillation 
of  a mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  has  great 
disadvantages,  since  etherification  only  takes  place 
within  a certain  rather  limited  range  of  temperature. 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  when  a mixture, 
say,  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  is 
heated,  pure  alcohol  first  comes  over,  which,  as  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid  in  the  retort  gradually 
rises  until  it  attains  the  point  at  which  etherification 
commences,  is  succeeded  by  a mixture  of  alcohol, 
water,  and  ether.  As  the  distillation  proceeds, 
however,  the  temperature  still  continues  to  rise,  so 
that  at  last  the  formation  of  ether  ceases,  and  ethy- 
lene or  olefiant  gas,  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  oily 
compounds  of  disagreeable  odour,  are  the  sole  2u-o- 
ducts.  This  inconvenience  has  been  entirely  obviated 
by  the  ju'ocess  devised  by  Boullay,  which,  more- 
over, has  the  advantage  of  being  continuous.  A 
mixture  of  suljihuric  acid  and  alcohol  is  made  in 
such  jrroportions  that  it  will  boil  at  the  temperature 
at  wliicli  etherification  takes  place  readily,  and  then 
a regulated  stream  of  alcohol  is  allowed  to  flow  into 
the  boiling  mixture  at  such  a rate  that  it  boils  con- 
stantly at  the  same  temperature  ; the  distillate  in 
this  case  consisting  almost  entirely  of  ether  and 
water,  mixed  with  a very  little  alcohol  and  oil  of  wine. 

Boi'LLAy’s  method,  with  slight  modifications,  is 
now  universally  adopted  in  the  j)i-eparation  of  ether, 
whether  on  the  large  or  small  scale.  A mixture  of 

9 parts  of  sulifiiuric  acid  with  5 of  alcohol  of  90  per 
cent,  is  introduced  into  a flask,  through  the  cork  of 
which  passes  an  exit  tube  connected  with  a good 
condensing  arrangement,  a thermometer  for  regula- 
ting the  temperature,  and  a second  tube,  which  is 
connected  with  a reservoir  of  alcohol,  and  the  low-er 
end  of  which,  drawn  out  so  as  to  contract  its 
diameter  somewhat,  dips  into  the  liquid  to  about 
two-thirds  of  its  depth.  This  tube  is  provided  with 
a stopcock,  so  as  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  alcohol. 
Heat  is  a]iplied  by  means  of  a sand  bath  ; and  as 


soon  as  the  liquid  begins  to  boil,  and  the  thermo- 
meter indicates  a temperature  of  about  140°  C. 
(284°  Fahr.),  the  stopcock  connected  with  the 
reservoir  is  oiiened,  and  a gentle  stream  of 
alcohol  is  allo-wed  to  run  into  the  flask,  the  flow 
being  regulated  so  as  not  to  check  the  boiling,  and 
to  maintain  the  temperature  constant,  as  near  as 
possible.  When  about  35  parts  of  alcohol  of  the 
above  strength  have  been  passed  into  the  boiling 
liquid,  the  ojieration  should  be  stojiped,  as  the  sul- 
phuric acid  becomes  too  dilute  to  etherify  the 
alcohol  rapidly  and  effectually.  The  alcohol  which 
remains  in  the  mixture  in  the  retort  may  be  re- 
covered by  adding  water  and  distilling.  According 
to  Mohr,  the  celebrated  German  pharmaceutist,  it 
is  better  to  begin  the  operation  with  a mixture  of 
alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  3 of 
the  former  to  4 of  the  latter.  This  begins  to  boil 
at  125°  (257°  Fahr.),  and  the  distillation  is  continued 
until  the  thermometer  marks  135°  (275°  Fahr.), 
■when  the  stopcock  is  opened  to  allow  the  alcohol  to 
flow  into  the  flask ; the  operation  then  being  con- 
tinued in  the  manner  just  described. 

'Fhe  first  portions  of  the  distillate  consist  of  t-wo 
layers,  the  upper  one  of  vdiich  is  ether,  containing  a 
little  alcohol  and  water,  and  the  lower  one  water, 
holding  alcohol  and  ether  in  solution.  As  the  dis- 
tillation continues,  the  upp)er  layer  becomes  com- 
paratively small,  until  at  last  only  one  liquid  is 
observed;  much  more  alcohol  passing  over.  The 
product  now  also  contains  suliihurous  anhydride, 
acetic  acid,  and  a little  oil  of  wine. 

I'he  arrangement  shown  in  the  accompanying 
wood-cut  (Fig.  1)  is  convenient  where  small  quanti- 
ties of  ether  are  required.  It  consists  of  a glass 

tubulated  retort,  a,  heated  by  means  of  a s.and 

bath,  and  connected  with  a Liebig’s  condenser,  c. 
Through  the  cork  in  the  tubulure  a thermometer 
passes,  and  also  a nan-ow  lead  or  glass  tube,  a, 
di]3ping  into  tlie  liquid  in  the  retort.  B is  the 

reservoir  for  the  alcohol,  the  flow  of  which  is 

regulated  by  means  of  the  stopcock,  5.  The  flask, 
D,  serves  to  receive  the  distillate  as  it  comes  over, 
whilst  E represents  a vessel  containing  a siq'>ply  of 
cold  water  for  the  condenser,  C.  The  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  acid  should  be  made  in  an  iron  vessel, 
surrounded  by  cold  water.  As  great  heat  is  evolved 
•during  tlie  act  of  mixing,  it  is  best  to  first  jflace  the 
alcoliol  in  the  vessel,  and  then  cautiously  pour  in 
the  sulp)huric  acid  down  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
or,  better  still,  by  means  of  a funnel  with  a long 
neck  reacliing  to  the  bottom.  By  tliis  means  the 
acid  forms  a layer  beneath  the  alcohol,  and  may  be 
slowly  and  carefully  mixed  by  gently  stirring  it  with 
a glass  rod  or  porcelain  spatula,  taking  care  that  the 
temperature  does  not  rise  to  any  great  extent. 

Ether  is  generally  mauufaetured  on  tlie  large 
scale  in  an  iron  retort  lined  with  lead,  the  ajiparatus 
being  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  2.  A is  an  iron 
retort  lined  with  lead,  placed  on  a layer  of  sand  on 
a hot  plate  heated  by  a suitable  furnace,  B,  the  door 
of  which  should  be  in  another  room  than  the  dis- 
tilling ajiparatus.  This  retort  is  closed  by  a head. 
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and  a small  opening  at  the  bottom  for  discharging 
the  spent  acid,  ordinarily  closed  by  a well-fitting 
stopper. 

The  heiid,  D,  Deiug  removed,  the  retort  is  filled 


D,  connected  with  a worm,  F,  in  the  worm-tub,  E,  retort  is  furnished  with  a gauge,  c,  for  observing 
through  which  a current  of  cold  water  flows.  The  j the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  interior;  a thermometer ; 


about  one-half  or  two-thirds  full  of  the  acid  mix- 
ture, the  head  replaced  and  connected  with  the 
worm,  taking  especial  care  that  all  the  joints  are 
perfectly  tight.  The  other  end  of  the  worm  is  con- 
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nected  v.^ith  the  cask,  G,  to  receive  the  distillate. 
Thi.s,  like  the  retort,  is  furnished  with  a gauge,  h, 
and  stopcock,  i,  for  drawing  off  tlie  crude  ether. 
^ is  a safety  tube  dipping  into  alcohol  contained  in 
the  flask.  The  apparatus  being  charged,  a fire  is 
lighted  to  heat  the  contents  of  the  retort;  and  as 
soon  as  the  thermometer  shows  that  the  liquid  has 
attained  the  proper  temperature,  135°  C.  (275° 
Fahr.),  a stream  of  alcohol  is  allowed  to  flow  in  from 
the  cask,  C,  through  the  tube,  a,  which  reaches 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort.  As  an  ordinary 
mercurial  thermometer  is  somewliat  fragile  and 
delicate  for  ordinary  rough  manufacturing  purposes 
like  the  present,  it  may  be  advantageously  replaced 
by  an  oil  thermometer,  consisting  of  a stout  glass 
tube,  with  a good  sized  bulb  blown  on  the  end,  and 
filled  with  a non-drying  oil,  which  has  previously 
been  strongly  heated  to  expel  moisture.  The  tube 
may  then  be  exhausted  by  means  of  an  air  pump, 
and  hermetically  sealed,  or  simply  closed  with  a plug 
of  cotton  wool,  two  marks  being  made  on  the  tube 
at  the  temperatures  corresponding  to  130°  C.  (266° 
Fahr.)  and  140°  C.  (284°  Fahr.). 

The  distillation  is  continued  uninterruptedly  until 
the  jiroposed  quantity  of  alcohol  has  been  run  into 
the  retort,  the  temperature  being  constantly  main- 
tained between  130°  C.  and  140°  C.  (266°  and  284° 
Fahr.),  but  owing  to  the  volatile  nature  of  the 
product  and  its  great  inflammability,  the  utmost  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  accident.  This  may  occur, 
not  only  from  bringing  a light  near  the  apparatus, 
but  also  from  the  heavy  ether  vapour  flowing  along 
the  ground  until  it  reaches  some  furnace  or  fire  at  a 
distance,  when  an  explosion  inevitably  occurs,  often 
of  the  most  dangerous  nature.  On  this  account  it 
is  better,  instead  of  employing  an  open  furnace,  to 
heat  the  retort  by  means  of  a leaden  coil  through 
which  superheated  steam  or  a high  boiling  point  liquid, 


like  coal-tar  phenol,  is  made  to  flow,  thus  obviating 
the  necessity  of  having  a fire  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  apparatus.  In  order  to  free  the  pro- 
duct from  any  sulphurous  acid  it  may  contain,  it  is 
agitated  with  milk  of  lime  or  a solution  of  soda,  and 
after  separating  it  from  the  aqueous  layer  it  is 
rectified.  The  aqueous  liquid  also  yields  a further 
quantity  of  ether  when  heated. 

Rectification  of  Ether. — In  rectifying  commercial 
ether  by  distilling  it  in  the 
orcUnary  way,  nearly  pure  3- 

ether  passes  over  at  first, 
amounting  to  about  one 
third  of  the  whole,  then 
a mixture  of  ether  and 
alcohol,  afterwards  dilute 
alcohol  containing  oil  of 
wine,  and  finally  water. 

It  is  only  by  frequently 
observing  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  distillate 
that  it  can  be  ascertained 
when  pure  ether  ceases 
to  come  over  unmixed 
with  alcohol ; and  there 
is  considerable  difficulty 
in  recovering  both  the 
alcohol  and  the  ether 
remaining  in  the  residue 
in  the  retort.  Mohr, 
however,  has  devised  an 
apparatus.  Fig.  3,  by  the 
use  of  which  commercial  ether  is  made  to  yield 
at  one  operation,  not  oidy  all  the  pure  ether  it 

1 


contains,  but  at  the  same  time  the  spirit  is  left  through  a condenser,  C D,  kept  at  a temperature  of 
almost  free  from  ether.  This  is  effected  by  passing  ! 38°  C.  (100°  Fahr.)  by  means  of  warm  water;  here 
the  vapour  arising  from  the  boiling  crude  ether  j the  alcohol  is  condensed,  and  runs  into  the  vessel,  G, 
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wliilst  the  vapour  of  the  ether,  which  boils  at  35'6° 
C.  (96°  Fahr.)  piisses  on,  and  is  condensed  by  means 
of  cold  water.  The  accompany- 
*•  ing  illustration.  Fig.  4,  shows 

Moiin’s  arrangement,  a is  a 
copper  retort  heated  by  means 
of  a water  bath,  and  connected 
by  the  adapter,  B,  with  the  alco- 
hol condenser,  c.  This  is  also 
made  of  copper,  and  consists  of 
two  parts,  an  exterior  vessel,  d, 
filled  with  warm  water,  kept  at 
a constant  temperature  by  pour- 
ing in  fresh  when  necessary 
through  the  funnel,  and  with- 
drawing the  excess  at  c.  The 
ether  vapour  entering  at  F,  is 
obliged  to  pass  down  to  G, 
on  one  side  of  the  partition, 
E,  and  then  makes  its  exit 
at  II,  having  parted  with  its 
alcohol  by  being  cooled  to  38° 
C.  (100°  Fahr.),  in  contact  with 
the  comparatively  cool  sides  of 
the  copper  vessel;  this  alcohol, 
containing  a little  ether  in  solu- 
tion, drips  through  D,  into  the  jar,  i,  provided  for 
its  reception.  The  ether  vapour  then  passes  through 
the  condensing  tube,  L,  of  the  Liebig’s  condenser,  k. 


Fig.  6. 


and  flows  into  the  bottle  at  sr.  Fig.  b shows  this 
condenser  in  cross  section.  It  consists  of  a glass 
tube,  A A,  surrounded  by  a brass  tube,  c,  closed  at 
each  end  by  a cork  perforated  to  allow  the  glass 
tube  to  pass  through.  A small  tube,  B,  conveys 
cold  water  to  the  bottom  of  the  annular  space  be- 
tween the  two  tubes,  whilst  the  hot  water  flows  out 
at  the  top  through  D.  The  apparatus  is  supported 
on  a three  legged  stand,  E,  so  as  to  admit  of  a vessel, 
F,  being  placed  underneath  to  receive  the  condensed 
liquid. 

The  ordinary  method  of  first  preparing  ether,  and 
subsequently  submitting  it  to  rectification,  involves 
two  distinct  processes,  causing  some  loss  in  the 
pouring  of  the  liquids  from  one  vessel  to  another, 
besides  requiring  a considerable  amount  of  manual 
labour.  This  may  be  entirely  got  rid  of  by  the  use 
of  an  ingenious  apparatus  invented  by  Soubeiran, 
somewhat  similar  in  principle  to  the  stills  now 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol.  By  liis 
method,  pure  ether  may  be  obtained  from  alcohol  at 
one  operation,  but  the  apparatus  is  more  complicated 
than  that  usually  employed,  and  far  more  costly. 
A mixture  of  30  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  with  20 
of  alcohol  of  85  per  cent  is  run  into  the  still,  a. 
Fig.  6,  and  heated  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  130°  C. 
(266°  Fahr.)  by  means  of  the  furnace,  F.  When 
this  temperature  is  reached,  the  stopcocks,  r and  r", 
are  opened,  and  a .stream  of  alcohol  of  92  per  cent, 
allowed  to  flow  in  at  such  a rate  that  the  tliermometer, 
(,  indicates  a constant  temperature  of  130°  C.  (266° 
Fahr.).  The  reservoir  for  the  alcohol,  M,  of  tinned 
copper,  is  furnished  with  a gauge,  v,  and  is  supported 
by  a bracket,  L,  attached  to  the  wall,  G G,  which 
separates  the  distilling  apparatus  from  the  room 
in  which  the  rectification  takes  place.  The  still 
is  represented  in  Fig.  7 in  section  ; it  is  of  copper, 
and  about  20  inches  high  by  16  wide,  closed  by 
a leaden  head,  B ; the  alcohol  flows  in  tlirough  two 


tubes,  p 17,  p 7,  which  reach  to  the  bottom  of  tlie 
vessel : at  d <l  is  a perforated  plate  of  thick  copper, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  assist  the  perfect  mixing  of 
the  alcohol  with  the  acid  mixture.  A wide  copper 
tube,  _/\/,  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
and  open  at  both  ends,  serves  for  the  introduction 
of  a long  thermometer,  i. 

Tlie  neck  of  the  retort  is  joined  by  means  of  the 


adapter,  a (Fig.  6).  and  the  tube,  5,  with  the  first 
condenser,  D,  also  of  copper,  and  which  is  kept  warm 
by  allowing  the  water  from  the  worm-tub,  S,  to  flow 
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over  the  outside  ; it  is  provided  with  a gauge,  v,  for 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  liquor  in  the  interior, 
aud  with  a stopcock,  ?•,  for  drawing  it  off  when 

Fig.  7. 


required.  Here  the  aqueous  vapour  is  condensed, 
and  also  almost  the  whole  of  the  unattacked  alcohol, 
whilst  the  ether  passes  on  in  the  state  of  vapour 
through  the  tube,  t,  to  the  purifying  vessel,  0, 
shown  in  section  in  Fig.  8. 
This  is  filled  with  fragments 
of  wood  charcoal  saturated 
with  a solution  of  caustic  soda, 
Avhich  serves  not  only  to 
remove  the  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride always  produced  in 
larger  or  smaller  quantity 
during  the  reaction,  but  also 
absorbs  the  oil  of  wine.  The 
vessel,  0,  being  exposed  freely 
to  the  air,  the  small  quantities 
of  alcohol  and  water  which  have  escaped  con- 
densation in  D are  retained  here,  whilst  the  now 
pure  ether  passes  on  through  t',  and  is  condensed  by 
the  worm  in  the  tub,  S,  supplied  by  a stream  of  cold 
water.  The  liquid  ether  runs  out  through  t"  into 
the  receiver,  v.  A safety  tube,  v''\  dipping  into 
water  or  alcohol,  cuts  off  all  communication  be- 
tween the  external  air  and  the  interior  of  the 
apparatus. 

The  use  of  a copper  body  to  the  still  instead  of  a 
leaden  one  possesses  great  advantages,  as  it  can  be 
made  much  thinner  than  when  of  lead ; and  copper 
being  an  excellent  conductor  of  heat,  a change  in 
the  amount  of  heat  produced  in  the  furnace  is 
rapidly  communicated  to  the  contents  of  the  still. 
The  importance  of  this  will  be  at  once  appreciated  j 
when  it  is  considered  that  etherification  only  takes  j 
place  rapidly  and  efficiently  within  a comparatively  j 
small  range  of  temperature ; moreover,  the  acid  j 
mixture  attacks  the  copper  but  very  sliglitly  at  that  ■ 
temperature.  With  an  apparatus  such  as  described 
above,  23  to  2b  gals,  of  alcohol  may  be  converted 
into  pure  ether  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours. 

Tlieorji  of  the  Forimtkm  of  AtZa-r.-^Several  pro- 
cesses by  which  this  compound  is  formed  have  been 
already  noticed,  but  the  one  which  is  specially  inte- 
resting, whether  from  a purely  scientific  point  of 
view  or  from  its  technical  importance,  is  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol.  At  first  sight  the 
reaction  would  seem  to  be  one  merely  of  dehydra- 
tion, due  to  the  great  affinity  of  the  sulphuiic  acid 
for  water,  and  represented  by  the  cquatiou — 


Alcohol.  Ether.  Water. 

2U,H5.0H  = (C.Usl.O  + OH^. 

A little  consideration,  however,  will  at  once  show 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  for  not  only  does  the  pro- 
cess of  etherification  take  place  at  a comparatively 
high  temperature,  but  water  distils  over  simultan- 
eously with  the  ether,  and  is  not  retained  by  the 
sulphuric  acid,  as  it  would  be  on  the  suppositicai 
that  the  reaction  is  one  of  dehydration.  It  is  to 
Williamson  that  we  owe  the  explanation  of  the 
successive  changes  which  take  place  in  the  ordinary 
continuous  process  for  the  production  of  ether.  By 
means  of  an  admirably  conceived  series  of  experi- 
ments he  showed  that  sulphuric  acid  acts  on  alcohol 
to  form  hydric  ethyl  sulphate,  or  sulphovinic  acid, 
with  elimination  of  water. 

Alcohol.  Water. 

C2H3.OH  + = C2H5.H  .04  + OH2, 

and  that  this  sulphovinic  acid,  at  the  temperature 
at  which  etherification  takes  place,  acts  on  a second 
molecule  of  alcohol  with  formation  of  ether  and 
regeneration  of  sulphuric  acid,  thus  : — 

Sulpliovinic  AcM.  Alcohol.  Ether.  Sulphuric  Acid. 

C2H5.I1s04  + C.2H5.OH  = + H2SO4. 

The  regenerated  sulphuric  acid  then  acts  on  a third 
molecule  of  alcohol  to  again  form  sulphovinic  acid, 
which  in  its  turn  is  decomposed,  and  so  on. 

It  will  be  evident  that,  if  these  reactions  actually 
occur  as  represented,  when  we  substitute  for  sulpho- 
vinic acid  a similar  acid  containing  a different  alcohol 
radicle  (amyl-sulphuric  acid,  for  example),  a mixed 
ether  should  be  produced. 

Sulphuiic  Acid. 

C5H11.HSO4  + CJTj.OH  = 

On  making  the  experiment  with  hydric  amylic 
sulphate  (amyl-sulphuric  acid)  and  alcohol,  Wil- 
liamson found  the  result  entirely  in  accordance 
with  what  might  be  predicted  from  theoretical 
considerations.  In  like  manner  a mixed  ether 
was  obtained  on  causing  sulphuric  acid  to  act  on  a 
mixture  of  amylic  alcohol  and  ordinary  alcohol. 

“ Methylated  ether  ” is  now  largely  niiinufactured 
in  England  from  methylated  spirit  by  the  ordinary 
continuous  process ; and  as  this  spiidt  is  a mixture 
of  ordinary  ethylic  alcohol  with  a comparatively 
small  amount  of  methylic  alcohol,  the  ether  pre- 
pared from  it  might  be  expected  to  consist  of 
ordinary  ether,  mixed  with  a small  quantity  of 
the  compound  methyl  ethyl  ether  (C,IIj)(CIl3)0. 
Some  years  ago  Ur.  Hofmann,  as  he  was  rectifying 
a large  quantity  of  this  etlier  over  lime,  observed 
that  an  exceedingly  volatile  liquid  came  over  first, 
before  the  ether  itself  began  to  distil.  On  collecting 
and  examining  this  it  Avas  found  to  be  methyl 
ethyl  ether. 

AV'illiam.SOn’s  experiments  were  confirmed  by  those 
of  Graham.  This  chemist  found  that  on  heating 
sulphovinic  acid  with  water  to  140°  C.  (284°  Fahr.), 

I alcohol  was  formed;  butthat  if  alcohol  was  substituted 
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for  the  water,  the  product  consisted  of  ether,  the 
reactions  being  perfectly  parallel. 

Sulphovinio  Acid.  Water.  Alcohol.  Sulphuric  Acid. 

C2H5.IISO4  + II.OH  = ^2lj5|o  + lljSO^ 

Bulphoviulc  Acid.  AlcohoL  Ether.  Sulphuric  Acid. 

cyi5.nso4  + C2H5.0H,  = + 1I2SO4 

Reynoso  found  that  not  only  does  sulphuric  acid 
effect  the  etherification  of  alcohol,  but  that  many 
sulphates  possess  the  same  property.  Magnesium, 
zinc,  cadmium,  cobalt,  and  ferrous  sulphates  act 
readily ; uranium  oxitie  and  acid  sodium  sulphate 
also  form  a large  quantity  of  ether.  Alcohol  is 
completely  etherified  by  aluminium  sulphate  and  the 
alums  at  200°  C.  (392°  Fahr.),  without  any  formation 
of  permanent  gas.  Copper  and  nickel  sulphates 
form  ether,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  decom- 
posed. In  all  these  cases  it  is  probable  that  sulpho- 
vinates,  or  free  sulphovinic  acid,  and  a basic  salt  are 
first  formed,  which  then  reacts  with  the  alcohol  in 
the  manner  just  described. 

Ordinary  ether,  containing  water,  when  kept  for 
some  time  exposed  to  light  in  a bottle  only  partially 
filled  with  the  liquid,  causes  the  production  of 
hydrogen  peroxide,  as  may  be  readily  shown  by 
agitating  a poition  of  the  liquid  with  a dilute  solution 
of  chromic  acid.  'J'he  ether  unmediately  acquires  the 
beautiful  blue  colour  so  characteristic  of  perchromic 
acid.  If  perfectly  pure  ether  is  agitated  with  water, 
the  aqueous  liquid  does  not  acquire  the  property  of 
showing  the  iodoform  reaction  when  treated  with 
iodine  and  potash  ; the  smallest  trace  of  alcohol, 
however,  is  sufficient  to  give  the  yellow  colour. 
This  purification  may  be  effected  by  drying  the  ether 
and  then  distilling  it  two  or  three  times  from  metallic 
sodium  cut  in  thin  slices. 

Composition  of  Ether. — When  ether  is  submitted  to 
analysis  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  is  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  carbon,  ox)’gen,  and  hydrogen,  in  the 
proportions  represented  by  the  formula  C^IIj^O — 


= 48  .. 

..  64-87 

= 10  .. 

.,  l.'t-.il 

= 16  .. 

..  21-62 

74 

100-00 

And  from  a consideration  of  the  various  methods  by 
which  it  is  produced,  and  the  changes  which  it  under- 
goes, it  has  been  ascertiiined  that  it  bears  precisely 
the  same  relation  to  alcohol  that  the  oxides  of  the 
monad  metals,  such  as  potassium,  have  to  the 
hydrates,  thus — 

Alcohol  Potasslxmi  Hydrate.  Ether.  Potassium  Oxide. 

CjIIs-UH  K.OII  {C.^h)f>  K2O 

Here  the  hjqiothetical  radicle  ethyl,  C,,H,j.  plays  the 
same  part  as  the  metal  potassium,  alcohol  being  the 
hydrate  of  ethyl,  and  ether  the  oxide. 

In  the  Siune  way  the  various  ethereal  salts,  such 
as  ethyl  acetiite,  C.^Hj.CgH.jO ; ethyl  nitrate, 
C.jHj.NO^;  ethyl  chloride,  t'.,HjCl ; ethyl  iodide, 
C^lljl,  &c.,  are  strictly  analogous  iti  their  .structure 
to  potassium  acetiite,  KC2IIJO ; potassium  nitrate, 


KXO3;  potassium  chloride,  KCI;  and  potassium 
iodide,  KI. 

Properties  of  Ether. — Ether  is  a highly  volatile, 
transparent,  colourless,  limpid  liquid,  of  a peculiar 
penetrating  and  agreeable  odour,  and  a pungent  and 
sweetish  taste.  It  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  ; has 
a high  refractive  power  in  regard  to  light ; is  a non- 
conductor of  electricity  ; and  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  9 volumes  of  the  latter  dissolving  1 of  ether. 
It  is  dissolved  by  alcohol  in  all  proportions.  It 
removes  bichloride  of  mercury,  terchloride  of  gold, 
tetrachloride  of  platinum,  and  the  sesquichloride  of 
iron  from  their  aqueous  solutions,  when  agitated 
with  them.  Bromine  and  iodine  are  readily  soluble 
in  ether;  but  the  solutions,  by  keeping,  undergo 
decomposition.  Sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  spar- 
ingly dissolved  by  it.  'I’he  ethereal  solution  of  the 
former  is  luminous  in  the  dark  when  poured  on  hot 
water.  It  dissolves  the  volatile  oils,  most  of  the 
fatty  and  resinous  substances,  some  of  the  vegetable 
alkalies,  urea,  gun-cotton — forming  collodion — and 
caoutchouc. 

Ether  boils  at  96°  Fahr.  (35'6°  C.),  and  produces,  by 
its  evaporation,  a great  degree  of  cold.  At  the  tempera- 
ture 62‘4°  Fall!’.,  the  vapour  of  ether  balances  a column 
of  mercury  15  inches  high,  or  half  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere.  When cooledtominus24°Fahr.itbegins 
to  ci’ystallize  in  brilliant  white  plates ; and  at  minus 
47°  it  becomes  a white  crystalline  solid.  When  i'.s 
vapour  is  made  to  traverse  a red-hot  porcelain  tube, 
it  deposits  within  it  one-half  per  cent,  of  charcoal, 
and  there  is  condensed  in  the  receiver  one.  and  two- 
thirds  per  cent,  of  a brown  oil,  partly  in  crystalline 
scales,  and  partly  viscid.  The  former  portion  is  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  but  the  latter  only  in  ether. 

Ether  takes  fire  readily,  even  at  some  distance 
from  a flame,  and  it  should  not,  therefore,  be  poured 
from  one  vessel  to  another  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a light.  It  may  be  likewise  set  on  fire  by  the  elec- 
tric spark.  It  burns  entirely  away  with  a bright 
smoky  flame.  AVhen  the  vapour  of  ether  is  mixed 
with  ten  times  its  volume  of  oxygen,  it  ignites  with  a 
violent  explosion,  absorbs  si.x  times  its  bulk  of  oxy- 
gen, and  produces  four  times  its  volume  of  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

ScHoNBEiN  found  that  a little  pure  ether  put  into 
a bottle  filled  with  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air,  and 
exposed  to  diffused  light,  the  bottle  being  occasion- 
ally shaken,  had  partially  changed  its  nature  after 
the  lapse  of  four  months.  Although  producing  no 
action  upon  blue  litmus  paper,  it  discharged  the 
colour  of  a solution  of  indigo,  converted  phosphorus 
when  immersed  in  it  into  phosphorous  acid,  elimi- 
nated iodine  from  iodide  of  potassium,  changed 
protosulphate  of  iron  to  basic  and  sesquisulphates, 
transformed  ferrocyanide  into  ferricyanide  of  potas- 
sium, sulphite  of  lead  into  sulphate,  &c. 

Pereira  says  that  the  operation  of  ether  upon  the 
system  is  analogous  to  that  of  alcohol,  but  much 
more  rapid  and  transient.  Sicalloired  in  moderate 
doses,  it  produces  a powerful  impression  on  the 
mouth,  throat,  and  stomach ; allays  spasm,  and 
relieves  flatulence ; but  according  to  some  observers 
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it  augments  neitlier  the  Iieat  of  the  body  nor  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse.  Its  first  effects  on  the  cere- 
bral functions  are  those  of  an  excitant,  but  the 
subsequent  ones  are  of  a depressing  nature.  In 
Romeuliat  larger  doses,  it  produces  intoxication  like 
that  caused  by  alcohol.  In  excessive  doses  it  occa- 
sions nausea,  a copious  flow  of  saliva,  giddiness,  and 
stupefaction. 

The  long  and  habitual  use  of  ether  diminishes  the 
effect  of  this  substance  over  the  system,  and  there- 
fore the  dose  must  be  proportionally  increased.  Dr. 
Christison  mentions  the  case  of  an  old  gentleman 
who  consumed  16  ozs.  every  eight  or  ten  days,  and 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  for  many  years. 
Yet,  with  the  exception  of  an  asthma,  for  which  he 
took  the  ether,  he  enjoyed  tolerable  health.  Buc- 
QT'ET,  who  died  of  scirrhus  of  the  colon,  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  and  of  the  intestines  generally, 
imbibed  before  his  death  a pint  of  ether  daily,  to 
alleviate  his  excruciating  pains. 

When  the  vapour  of  ether,  sufficiently  diluted  with 
atmospheric  air,  is  vdialed,  it  causes  irritation  about 
the  epiglottis,  a sensation  of  fulness  in  the  head,  and 
effects  analogous  to  those  caused  by  the  protoxide 
of  nitrogen — laughing  gas ; moreover,  persons  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  of  the  action  of  the  one,  are  also 
powerfully  affected  by  the  other.  If  the  air  be  too 
strongly  impregnated  with  ether  stupefaction  ensues. 
In  one  case  this  state  continued,  with  occasional 
periods  of  intermission,  for  more  than  thirty  hours ; 
for  many  days  the  pulse  was  so  much  lowered  that 
considerable  fears  were  entertained  for  the  safety  of 
the  patient.  In  another  case,  an  apoplectic  condi- 
tion, which  continued  for  some  hours,  was  produced. 
The  anaesthetic  properties  of  this  vapour  are  well 
known.  They  are  similar  to  those  of  chloroform, 
which  has  almost  entu-ely  superseded  it.  In  surgical 
operations  it  has  been  much  used  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  sensibility;  but  preference  is  generally 
given  to  chloroform.  [Anesthetics.] 

The  effects  of  ether  on  animals  have  been  deter- 
mined by  Orfila,  who  found  that  half  an  ounce 
introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a dog,  with  the  oeso- 
phagus tied,  caused  attempts  to  vomit,  diminislied 
muscular  ])Ower,  produced  insensibility,  and  in  three 
hours  death.  Three  drachms  and  a half  injected  into 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  thigli  caused  death  on  the 
fourth  day.  Jager  found  that  half  an  ounce  of  ether 
acted  as  a fatal  poison  to  a crane ; at  the  end  of 
forty-eight  hours  its  odour  could  be  readily  detected 
in  the  body.  He  made  similar  experiments  on  | 
pigeons  and  ducks.  One  of  the  last-mentioned  ani-  ! 
mals  took  altogether  an  ounce  of  ether,  yet  was  not 
dead  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours. — Pereira. 

Gorup-Besanez  has  published  some  experiments 
upon  the  composition  of  the  blood  before  and  after 
the  inhalation  of  ether.  He  invariably  found  an 
increase  of  water  and  diminution  of  blood  cor- 
puscles. 

U.s't.s'.  — In  medicine,  ether  is  principally  valuable 
as  a speedy  and  powerful  agent  in  spasmodic  and 
l«iinful  affections,  not  dependent  on  local  vascular 
excitement,  and  which  are  accompanied  by  a pale, 


cold  skin,  and  a small,  feeble  pulse.  If  administered 
during  a paroxysm  of  spasmodic  asthma,  it  generally 
gives  relief,  but  has  no  tendency  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  attacks.  In  cramp  of  the  stomach, 
flatulent  colic,  &c.,  its  happy  effects  are  well  estab- 
lished. In  the  latter  stages  of  continued  fever,  ether 
is  sometimes  admissible.  Desbois  de  Rochefort 
administered  it  successfully  in  intermittent  fevers. 
Headache,  of  the  kind  popularly  called  nervous,  that 
is,  unconnected  with  vascular  excitement,  is  speedily 
relieved  by  ether.  In  flatulence  of  the  stomach  it 
may  be  taken  in  combination  with  some  aromatic 
water.  As  an  antidote  against  sea-sickness,  it  should 
be  swallowed  in  a glass  of  white  wine.  Duuande 
recommends  a mixture  of  3 parts  of  ether  and  2 of 
oil  of  turpentine  as  a solvent  for  biliary  calculi. 
Bourdier  employed  ether,  in  infusion  of  male  fern, 
to  expel  tape-worm.  In  faintness  and  lowness  of 
spirits,  it  is  a popular  remedy.  It  has  been  employed 
in  cases  of  poisoning  by  mushrooms  and  by  hemlock. 
The  principal  external  use  of  ether  is  to  produce 
cold  by  its  speedy  evaporation.  Dropped  on  the 
forehead,  or  applied  by  means  of  a piece  of  thin 
muslin,  ether  diminishes  vascular  excitement  by  the 
degree  of  cold  occasioned  by  its  rapid  volatilization, 
and  is  exceedingly  efficacious  in  headache  and  inflam- 
matory conditions  of  the  brain.  In  burns  and  scalds 
it  may  be  employed  as  a refrigerant.  If  its  evapora- 
tion be  stopped  or  checked,  as  by  covering  it  with  a 
compress,  it  acts  as  a local  irritant,  causing  rubefac- 
tion ; and  if  the  application  is  long  continued,  vesi- 
cation ensues.  It  is  used  with  friction  as  a local 
stimulant. — P erei  ra. 

Adulteration. — The  ether  of  commerce  is  generally 
unsophisticated,  but  it  is,  neveitheless,  found  much 
less  pure  or  strong  than  it  should  be.  The  chief 
adulteration  to  which  ether  is  liable  is  by  an  admix- 
ture of  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  soluble  in  all  propor- 
tions. The  presence  of  spirit  of  wine  in  ether, 
however,  is  very  easily  recognized  by  pouring  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  suspected  liquid  into  a gradu- 
ated tube,  and  adding  a small  quantity  of  water, 
which,  dissolving  the  alcohol,  produces  a much  more 
considerable  diminution  of  volume  if  the  ether  con- 
tain that  body,  than  vvhen  it  is  jjure ; of  course,  the 
I mixture  should  be  shaken.  It  should  be  recollected 
I that  10  parts  of  water  dissolve  1 of  ether,  and 
j consequently  that  a diminution  in  that  jiroportion 
will  always  take  place,  even  with  pure  ether,  for 
which  an  allowance  must  be  made. — Noi’.m.vndy. 

Sometimes  ether  also  contains  water,  which  is  the 
case  with  what  is  termed  washed  ether ; and  if  ether 
has  been  long  prepai’ed,  it  is  often  slightly  acid,  and 
leaves  a peculiar  odour  when  rubbed  upon  the  hand. 
In  order  to  procure  from  it  perfectly  pure  ether,  it 
must  be  well  shaken  in  a close  vessel  with  about 
twice  its  bulk  of  water,  and  allowed  to  separate 
upon  the  surface  of  the  mixture;  it  is  then  jioured 
off,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  well-burned  lime 
added  to  it,  whereby  the  water  which  it  had  acquired 
by  the  agitation  is  abstracted ; the  mixed  ether  and 
lime  are  then  distilled,  care  being  taken  to  jirevent 
all  escape  of  vapour,  and  to  keep  the  condensing 
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receivers  cold;  the  first  that  distils  over  may  be 
regarded  as  pure  ether,  free  from  alcohol  and  water. 
— Rrande. 

Methyl  Ether. — This  compound,  which  is  p r- 
fectly  analogous  to  ordinary  ether,  is  methi/l  oxide,  ' 
(CIIj).,©,  and  is  prepared  from  methyl  alcohol, 
CHjj.OII,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a man- 
ner somewhat  similar  to  that  which  has  been  already 
described.  Dumas  and  Peligot  prepared  it  by 
heating  1 part  of  wood  spirit  with  4 of  suljihuric 
acid,  but  Erlemneyer  and  Kkiechbaumer,  who 
have  recently  examined  the  reaction,  find  the  pro- 
portion of  acid  to  be  much  too  large,  a yield  of  only 
27  per  cent,  of  the  ether  being  obtained.  The  best 
process  is  to  heat  a mixture  of  13  parts  of  methyl 
idcohol,  or  wood  spirit,  with  20  of  sulphuric  acid  j 
gradually  to  140°  C.  (284°  Fahr.)  in  a flask  furnished  I 
with  a return  condenser.  The  action  commences  at 
110°  C.  (230°  Fahr.),  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  pass 
the  gas  through  milk  of  lime,  or  a solut'on  of  caustic 
soda,  to  remove  sulphurous  anhydride,  in  order  to 
have  it  pure.  By  the  application  of  a powerful 
freezing  mixture  it  may  be  condensed  to  a thin 
colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  — 20°  C.  ( — 14°  Fahr.).  , 
Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  absorbs  about  six  him-  ' 
dred  times  its  volume  of  the  gas,  but  on  dropping  | 
the  solution  into  water  the  etlier  is  again  liberated 
in  the  gaseous  state.  It  has  been  proposed  to  em-  | 
ploy  this  cthei’,  instead  of  ordinary  ether,  in  a modi-  ‘ 
fied  form  of  ice  machine. 

Chloride  of  Ethyl,  or  Hydrochloric  Ether. — t 
This  compound,  called  sweet  dulcified  spirit  of  salt  ^ 
by  the  older  chemists,  was  supposed  by  them  to  be  : 
endowed  with  peculiar  solvent  powers  in  regard  to  ' 
the  salt  of  gold.  It  may  be  prepared  in  various  ] 
ways,  but  the  most  usual  method  is  to  distil  a mix- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol  with  common  salt, 
or  to  heat  a saturated  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
in  alcohol.  The  proportions  for  the  first  process  are  ' 
1 part  of  highly  rectified  alcohol  and  1 part  of  sul- 
phuric acid  to  2 of  common  salt.  The  acid  and 
alcohol  are  first  mixed,  and  when  the  liquid  is  cold 
it  is  poured  on  the  salt  in  a retort,  and  the  whole 
gently  heated.  At  first  hydrochloric  acid  comes  off 
in  abundance,  but  after  a time  it  is  accompanied  by  : 
a gas  which  is  not  absorbed  by  water,  but  which  is  , 
readily  condensed  by  a freezing  mixture  of  ice  and 
salt  to  a limpid  colourless  liquid ; this  is  the  chloride 
of  ethyl,  which  merely  requires  drying  and  redistilling 
to  be  quite  pure.  For  the  second  process  mentioned 
above,  alcohol  contained  in  a flask,  surrounded  with  | 
cold  water,  is  saturated  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid 
gas.  As  soon  as  the  gas  passes  through  the  liquid 
without  being  absorbed,  the  current  is  stopped,  and  ' 
the  flask  connected  by  means  of  a cork  and  bent 
tube  with  two  Woulfe’s  bottles,  the  first  of  which 
contains  warm  water  to  absorb  the  hydrochloric  acid,  ! 
and  the  second  is  surrounded  by  a freezing  mixture. 
On  applying  heat  to  the  flask,  hydrochloric  acid  at 
first  comes  off  in  torrents,  but  is  absorbed  by  tlie  ' 
water  in  the  first  bottle  ; after  a time  it  is  accom- 
panied by  chloride  of  ethyl,  wliich  passes  on  to  the 
second  bottle,  and  is  there  condensed.  It  may  be 


prepared  far  more  conveniently,  however,  by  passing 
hydrochloric  acid  through  boiling  alcohol  in  an 
apparatus  so  arranged  that  the  alcohol  is  condensed 
and  flows  back  again,  whilst  the  chloride  of  ethyl 
passes  over  in  the  state  of  vapour.  Groves  has 
pointed  out  that  if  about  one  third  of  its  weight  of 
chloride  of  zinc  is  added  to  the  alcohol  before  com- 
mencing to  pass  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  the  whole 
of  the  alcohol  may  be  converted  into  chloride  of 
ethyl.  Its  method  of  formation  is  as  follows ; — 

Alcohol  Hydr^hlonc  Chloride  of 

C2H5.OH  -I-  HCl  = C.^HgCl  -1-  OH.J. 

Methyl  Chloride,  CII3CI,  may  be  prepared  in  a 
similar  way. 

Chloride  of  ethyl,  CgHjCl,  is  a limpid,  mobile, 
colourless  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  0‘920,  and  boils 
at  11°  C.  (6U°  Fahr.).  It  has  a pleasant  ethereal 
odour  and  a sweetish  aromatic  taste.  It  burns 
readily  with  a smoky  green-edged  flame,  giving  off 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol  or  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  but  readily 
in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus,  vola- 
tile oils,  and  many  resins  and  fats. 

Chloride  of  ethyl,  diluted  with  alcohol,  is  used  in 
medicine ; it  has  been  recommended  in  catarrhal 
affections.  Chloride  of  ethyl  is  a highly  diffusible 
stimulant  like  the  other  ethers,  but  is  rarely  em- 
ployed alone,  though  it  has  been  used  as  an  auti- 
spasinodic.  It  is  usually  prepared  by  dissolving 
hydrochloric  ether  in  an  equal  volume  of  rectified 
spirit.  The  action  of  this  compound  seems  to  be 
similar  to  that  of  nitric  ether.  A scruple  of  it 
thrown  into  the  veins  of  a buck  augmented  the 
renal  secretion.  An  oz.  and  a half  injected  into  the 
jugular  vein  of  a dog  coagulated  the  blood,  caused 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  death.  It  has  been  used 
in  dyspeptic  affections  connected  with  hepatic  ob- 
structions. In  hectic  fever  Berends  found  its 
continued  use  beneficial. — Pereira. 

Iodide  of  Ethyl. — This  compound  is  employed  in 
very  large  quantities  in  the  manufacture  of  eertain 
of  the  aniline  colours,  such  as  “ iodine  green  ” and 
“Hofmann  violet,”  although  nitrate  of  ethyl  is  now 
often  substituted  for  the  iodide  in  the  preparation 
of  the  latter. 

Iodide  of  ethyl  is  always  prepared  by  the  mutual 
action  of  phosphorus  and  iodine  on  alcohol,  the 
reaction  being  such  that  iodide  of  ethyl,  ethyl- 
phosphoric  acid,  and  water,  are  the  sole  products. 

Alcohol  Iodine.  Phosphorus.  Ethyl-phosphoric 

6C2H5.OH  + 51  + P = 5C2H5I  + C2H5.H0PO4  + 20H„. 

A very  good  method  when  only  small  quantities 
of  the  iodide  are  required  is  to  place  1 part  of 
phosphorus  and  14  of  alcohol  in  the  flask,  a.  Fig.  9, 
which  should  be  of  such  a capacity  that  it  is  not 
more  than  half  filled  by  the  liquid.  The  lower  end 
of  tiie  adapter,  b,  is  partially  closed  by  means  of 
some  pieces  of  broken  glass,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
iodine  from  falling  through  into  the  flask  below ; 20 
parts  of  iodine  being  employed,  whicli  is  introduced 
into  B in  layers  alternating  with  layers  of  broken 
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glass.  To  the  upper  end  of  B a tube.  C,  about  4 
feet  long,  is  adapted  to  serve  as  a condenser,  or  an 
upright  Liebig’s  condenser  may  be  employed.  The 
flask  is  now  heated  in  a water 
Fig-  9-  bath  until  the  alcohol  boils.  As  it 

condenses  and  runs  back  through 
B,  it  gTadually  dissolves  the  iodine, 
which  is  thus  introduced  into  the 
flask,  where  it  reacts  with  the 
1 alcohol  and  phosphorus,  produc- 

ing iodide  of  ethyl.  The  boiling 
is  continued  until  the  whole  of  the 
iodine  is  dissolved,  and  the  alcohol 
C which  runs  back  into  the  flask 

becomes  colourless.  When  this 
occurs  the  adapter,  b,  is  replaced 
by  a bent  tube  and  condenser,  and 
the  iodide  of  ethyl  is  distilled  off 
on  the  water  bath.  After  being 
washed  once  or  twice  with  small 
quantities  of  water,  dried  over 
calcium  chloride,  and  rectified,  it 
:b|M  is  quite  pure. 

1 11  As  iodine  is  but  slightly  soluble 

\j|/  in  alcohol,  so  that  the  reaction 

JM  only  takes  place  slowly  at  first, 

Hofmann  has  introduced  some 
jM/  slight  modifications  in  the  process, 

which  greatly  facilitate  the  pre- 
M paration  of  the  iodide  when  con- 

if  (Ij  iIIjII  siderable  quantities  are  required. 

jt,  ig  necessary,  however,  to  have  a 
quantity  of  the  iodide  previously  prepared  by  the 
method  just  described.  'Fhe  follciwing  quantities  of 
materials  are  then  taken: — lOUU  gnus,  of  iodide  of 
etliyl,  1000  grins,  of  iodine,  700  of  alcohol,  and  .50 
of  phosphorus.  The  pliosphorus  and  a small  portion 
of  the  alcohol  are  placed  in  a retort  heated  by  means 
of  a wa'.er  bath,  and  connected  with  a condenser. 
Tlie  remainder  of  the  alcohol,  the  iodine,  and  the 
iodide  of  ethyl  are  introduced  into  a bottle  and 
agitated,  whereby  a considerable  quantity  of  iodine 
is  dissolved ; for  although  not  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  it  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  iodide  of  ethyl. 
The  dark-coloured  liquid  thus  obt  iined  is  poured 
into  a globe  furnished  with  a stopcock,  the  neck  of 
which  passes  through  the  tubulure  of  the  retort,  and 
is  then  allowed  to  run  in  a gentle  stream  into  the 
boiling  1 quid  in  the  retort.  Here  the  iodine  reacts 
with  the  phosphorus  and  alcohol,  producing  iodide 
of  ethyl,  which  distils  over  along  with  that  originally  | 
introduced  with  the  iodine  solution.  The  distillate  i 
is  poured  on  to  the  undissolved  iodine  in  the  bottle,  | 
and  the  process  continued  until  the  whole  of  the  i 
iodine  has  been  introduced  into  the  retort.  The  j 
distillate,  consisting  of  iodide  of  ethyl  and  dilute  i 
alcohol,  is  then  treated  in  a manner  similar  to  that  i 
already  described.  In  this  method  c.are  must  be  ! 
taken  not  to  allow  the  iodine  solution  to  flow  too  ! 
rapidly  into  the  retort,  as  from  the  neglect  of  this  | 
precaution  explosions  Irave  occurred ; the  action  of  | 
iodine  on  phosphorus  being  very  violent,  and  cans-  [ 
ing  the  development  of  a large  amount  of  heat,  i 

This  source  of  danger  may  be  entirely  eliminated  by 
the  employment  of  amorphous  phosphorus,  but  in 
this  case  the  reaction  does  not  go  on  so  rapidly. 

When  amorphous  phosphorus  is  used  instead  of 
ordinary  phosphorus,  it  is  far  better  to  change  the 
mode  of  operating.  The  following  gives  good  results : 
050  grms.  of  alcohol  of  at  least  90  per  cent.,  and  70 
grms.  of  amorphous  pho.sphorus,  are  introduced 
into  a retort  placed  in  a vessel  of  cold  water;  1000 
grms.  of  iodine  are  then  added  in  small  portions  at 
a time,  and  at  intervals  of  a few  minutes,  taking 
care  to  agitate  between  each  addition.  The  mixture 
is  then  left  for  twenty-four  hours  and  finally  dis- 
tilled. By  this  method  large  quantities  of  iodide  of 
ethyl  may  be  manufactured  without  risk  of  dan- 
gerous explosions. 

Ethyl  iodide,  C.jH^I,  is  colourless  when  pure,  but 
quickly  acquires  a brown  colour  when  exposed  to 
light.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1'94G,  and  it  boils  at 
72“  C.  (16T6°  Fahr.).  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol 
and  ether. 

Iodide  of  Methfil,  CH,jI,  closely  resembles  the  ethyl 
compound.  Its  specific  gravity  is  very  high,  being 
2'23,  and  it  boUs  at  43'8°  C.  (110'8°  Fahr.).  It  is 
employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  iodide  of  ethyl, 
and  is  prepared  in  a similar  manner,  employing, 
however,  500  grms.  of  methyl  alcohol  or  wood  spirit 
for  every  1000  grms.  of  iodine.  As  it  is  much  more 
volatile  than  the  ethyl  compound,  the  condensing 
arrangements  should  be  as  complete  as  possible. 

Acetate  of  Ethyl,  or  Acetic  Ether. — The  pre- 
paration and  properties  of  this  compound  have 
already  been  fully  described  under  Acetic  Acid. 

Acetate  of  Amiil,  CjHjj.C^H.^O^. — This  ether  be.ars 
the  same  relation  to  amylic  alcohol,  CjHjj.OH, 
that  acetic  ether  does  to  ordinary  ethylic  alcohol, 
C.^Hj.OH,  and  it  is  prepared  in  a very  similar  manner. 
In  the  rectification  of  raw  spirit  prepared  from  grain, 
or  from  the  refuse  of  the  beet  sugar  manufacture,  a 
certain  quantity  of  an  oily  substance  is  obtained,  of 
a high  boiling  point  and  insoluble  in  water,  called 
fusel  oil.  This  is  a mixture  of  alcohols  from  which 
amyl  alcohol  may  be  separated  by  repeated  fractional 
distillation  ; it  boils  at  129°  (264-2°  Fahr.),  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  -818. 

The  acetate  may  be  prepared  by  distilling  a mixture 
of  1 part  of  the  purified  alcohol  with  1 of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  and  2 of  potassium  acetate. 
The  distillate  is  washed  first  with  water,  then  with 
a dilute  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  finally 
rectified,  after  being  dried  over  fused  calcium 
chloride.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  Fehling’s 
method,  which  consists  in  boiling  a mixture  of 
2 parts  of  amylic  alcohol,  2 of  glacial  acetic  acid, 
and  1 of  sulphuric  acid  for  several  hours.  When 
cold,  water  is  added  to  separate  the  ethei’,  which  is 
purified  in  the  manner  above  described.  Pure 
amyl  acetate  is  a colourless  liquid,  of  specific  gravity 
of  8763  at  15°  C.  (59°  Fahr.),  and  boils  at  146°  C. 
(284°  Fahr.).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  miscible 
in  all  proportions  with  alcohol.  The  ether  has  a 
pleasant  ethereal  odour. 
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Butyrate  of  Ethyl,  or  Butyric  Ether — Ethil 
Biitiirate,  Cgllj.C^II^O,. — This  ether  is  prepared 
from  tlie  butyric  acid  formed  when  sugar  is  allowed 
to  ferment  in  contact  with  animal  matter  in  a cer- 
tain stage  of  putrefaction,  such  as  rotten  cheese. 
A very  convenient  process  consists  in  mixing  2 parts 
of  the  acid  with  2 of  the  strongest  alcohol,  then 
adding  1 part  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
heating  the  whole  to  100°  C.  (212°  Fahr.)  for  an  hour 
or  two.  AVhen  cold,  an  equal  bulk  of  water  is  added, 
and  the  supernatant  layer  of  etlier  removed  as  soon 
as  it  has  separated.  It  is  washed  once  or  twice  with 
water,  or,  better  still,  witli  a dilute  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate,  and  rectified.  It  boils  at  119°  C.  (246-2° 
Fahr.),  and  has  a specific  gravity  of  0-902.  It  is 
only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  it  mixes 
with  alcohol  or  ether  in  all  proportions.  Butyric 
ether  is  a colourless  mobile  liquid  possessing  a 
powerful  odour  of  pine  apple,  and  in  consequence 
is  largely  used  for  the  preparation  of  essence  of 
pine  apple.  The  rum  known  as  j)ine  apple  rum  also 
owes  its  agreeable  odour  and  fiavour  to  the  presence 
of  this  ether,  which  is  gradually  formed  in  the  rum 
on  keeping;  the  small  quantity  of  butyric  acid 
present  in  the  freshly-distilled  spirit  slowly  acting 
on  the  alcohol,  and  giving  rise  to  the  fragrant  ether. 

'I'here  is  a preparation  which  occurs  in  commerce 
called  '-  rum  essence this  consists  in  great  part  of 
butyric  ether,  and  is  made  by  saponifying  butter, 
salting  out  the  soap,  and  distilling  this  with  alcohol 
and  sulphuric  acid.  For  this  purpose  lU  lbs.  of 
the  soap,  and  b of  alcohol  of  9U  per  cent.,  are  intro- 
duced into  a still  and  gently  heated  until  the  soap  is 
entirely  dissolved ; 5 lbs.  more  of  cold  alcohol  are 
then  mixed  with  10  lbs.  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  mixture  added  to  the  soap  solution  in 
the  retort.  A reaction,  attended  with  the  develop- 
ment of  heat,  sets  in,  and  a spirituous  liquid  begins 
to  distil.  lle.it  is  now  applied  to  the  retort, 
and  the  distillation  continued  until  the  liquid 
pas.sing  over  begins  to  have  a strong  odour  of 
sulphurous  acid.  This  is  removed  by  allowing  the 
distillate  to  remain  in  contact  with  finely-powdered 
black  oxide  of  manganese  for  a day  or  two,  with 
occasional  agifcition,  and  finally  distilling  it  off 
freshly-ignited  magnesia.  The  liquid  has  then  a 
very  fragrant  odour,  and  consists  of  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  volatile  ethers  of  the  fatty  acids  of 
the  butter. 

Amyl  Butyrate. — CjIIjj.C^II.Og. — This  ether  may 
be  prepared  from  amyl  alcohol  and  butyric  acid  in  a 
manner  precisely  similar  to  that  already  described 
for  the  ethyl  salt,  namely,  by  heating  a mixture 
of  4 parts  of  amyl  alcohol,  3 of  butyric  acid,  and  2 of 
suliihuric  acid,  separating  the  ether  by  the  addition 
of  water,  drying,  and  rectifying. 

Benzoic  Ether,  or  Benzoate  of  Ethyl, 
C.^lIj.C-IIj02. — This  ether  is  formed  by  the  reaction 
of  benzoic  acid  with  alcohol,  but  it  is  not  produced  by 
merely  heating  an  alcoholic  soluticu  of  the  aciil ; in 
order  to  facilitate  the  action,  it  is  necessiry  th.it  a 
strong  mineral  acid  shouid  be  present.  It  may  be 
easily  prepared  by  saturating  a solution  of  2 parts  of 


benzoic  acid  in  4 of  alcohol,  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
and  digesting  the  mixture  for  several  hours  in  an 
apparatus  f urnished  with  a return  condenser.  Instead 
of  passing  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  1 part  of  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  may  be  added  previously 
to  commencing  the  digestion.  When  the  operation 
is  terminated  and  the  liquid  cold,  water  is  added  so 
as  to  separate  the  ether.  As  it  usually  contains 
free  benzoic  acid,  it  must  be  purified  by  washing  it 
with  a solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  distilling 
it  off  lead  oxide.  As  thus  prepared,  it  is  a trans- 
parent colourless  liquid,  of  pleasant  aromatic  odour, 

I and  burns  with  a brilliant  smoky  flame.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  miscible  in  all  propor- 
j tions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  It  boils  at  213°  C. 
I (415-4°  Fahr.),  and  has  a sjiecific  gravity  of  1-056. 

I F ORMic  Ether,  or  Formate  of  Ethyl,  C2II3.CO2H. 

j — This  ether  is  ea.sily  prepared  by  distilling  a metallic 
form.ate  with  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol ; the  pro- 
portions recommended  by  Dobereiner  being  7 parts 
of  sodium  formate,  and  a mixture  of  6 of  alcohol 
with  10  of  sulphuric  acid.  Kopp  uses  8 parts  of  the 
formate,  7 of  alcohol  of  88  per  cent.,  and  11  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Instead  of  using  a foimate,  the 
formic  acid  may  be  derived  from  starch  by  the  action 
of  an  oxidizing  agent,  such  as  manganese  peroxide  ; 
but  in  this  case  the  ether  is  not  so  pure,  being 
contaminated  with  aldehyde,  formed  by  the  simul- 
taneous oxidation  of  the  alcohol.  The  ether  may  be 
prepared  in  this  manner  by  pouring  a mixture  of  15 
parts  rectified  spirit,  15  of  water,  and  30  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  an  intimate  mixture  of  10  parts  of  starch 
and  37  of  binoxide  of  manganese  in  fine  powder,  in  a 
capacious  still,  as  the  mass  is  apt  to  froth  considerably. 
On  applying  a gentle  heat,  the  ether  distils  over 
readily.  Stinde  gives  the  following  modification  of 
this  process  for  manufacturing  the  ether  on  the  large 
scale,  for  use  in  making  “ rum  essence.”  Into 
a large  iron  still  lined  with  lead,  a mixture  of 
9 parts  of  starch  with  29  of  good,  finely  powdered, 
black  oxide  of  manganese,  of  at  least  85  per  cent.,  is 
introduced,  and  on  this  is  poured  a well  cooled 
mixture  of  28  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  5 of  water,  and 
15  of  highly  rectified  alcohol.  Steam  is  now  blown 
into  the  mixture  until  the  liquid  begins  to  distil, 
when  it  is  shut  off,  the  heat  generated  by  the  reaction 
being  sufficient  to  drive  over  all  the  ether.  The 
first  portions  which  come  over  (about  half  a part) 
consist  chiefly  of  unaltered  spirit,  and  should  be 
collected  apart;  the  remainder  is  the  ether,  which  is 
about  equal  in  volume  to  the  alcohol  employed,  and 
is  at  once  fit  for  use.  When  the  distillation  has 
almost  ceased,  ste.un  may  be  again  blown  in,  but 
what  comes  over  must  be  collected  apart.  On  adding 
lime  to  this  and  redistilling,  an  additional  quantity 
of  ether  may  be  obtained,  whilst  a solution  of 
calcium  formate  remains  in  the  retort. 

Formic  ether  may  also  be  obtained  readily  by 
heating  equal  weights  of  dehydrated  oxalic  acid, 
alcohol,  and  glycerine  together,  in  a flask  furnished 
with  an  inverted  condenser,  until  carbonic  anhydride 
ceases  to  be  given  off,  and  then  distilling  cautiously, 
so  as  not  to  decompose  the  glycerine. 
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Formic  etlier  is  a mobile  colourless  liquid,  having 
a strong  aromatic  taste,  and  an  agreeable  odour 
rosembbng  that  of  peach  kernels.  It  boils  at  54° 
C.  (129°  Fahr.),  and  is  lighter  than  water,  having 
a specific  gravity  of  '9188  at  17°  C.  (62°-6  Fahr.)  It 
is  miscible  with  alcohol  or  ether,  and  is  somewhat 
soluble  in  cold  water,  requiring  about  9 parts. 

Oenanthic  or  Pelargonic  Ether,  Pdanjonate 
oj  Ethjl,  C2H5.CgHj^02.  — Liebig  and  Pelouze 
obtained  an  ethereal  oil  from  wiue  by  careful  rectifi- 
cation, and  which  appeal’s  to  be  the  source  of  the 
peculiar  vinous  odour  of  Cognac.  It  was  no  doubt  a 
mixture,  but  consisted  chiefly  of  the  ether  of  pelar- 
gonic acid,  CgIIjg02.  It  may  be  obtained  with  facility 
from  wine  lees,  by  adding  to  them  about  half  a per 
cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  and  a considerable  quantity 
of  ivater,  and  distilling  in  a current  of  steam.  A 
dark  coloured  oil  floats  on  the  surface  of  the 
distillate,  which,  when  separated  and  rectified,  after 
being  washed  with  a solution  of  sodium  carbonate, 
forms  a colourless  mobile  liquid  possessing  a most 
powerful  vinous  odour,  almost  intoxicating  if  strongly 
inhaled.  A drop  or  two  of  this  added  to  a quart  of 
pure  spirit  gives  it  an  odour  identical  with  that  of 
Cognac.  The  ether  is  almost  insoluble  in  water, 
but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  even  when  dilute. 

Pelargbnic  acid  for  the  preparation  of  artificial 
“wine  oil,”  or  “grape  oil,”  is  obtained  from  the 
essential  oil  of  garden  rue  (Jiuta  grareolens).  This 
contains  a methyl  nonyl  ketone,  CIIg.CO.CgHjg, 
whicl),  when  treated  with  oxidizing  agents,  gives  rise 
to  pelargonic  and  acetic  acids.  Gerhardt  and 
Cahours  prepared  the  acid  by  gently  heating  1 part 
of  the  essential  oil  with  a mixture  of  1 of  nitric  acid  and 
2 of  W'ater  ; the  action,  which  is  violent  at  first,  soon 
requires  to  be  assisted  by  the  external  ajiplication 
of  heat.  When  red  fumes  are  no  longer  given  off, 
the  layer  of  oil  is  separated,  washed  slightly  with 
water,  and  treated  with  a dilute  solution  of  potash, 
which  dissolves  the  greater  portion,  leaving  a neutral 
oil  of  very  acrid  odour ; after  this  has  been  separated, 
the  clear  alkaline  solution  is  acidified  strongly  with 
sulphuric  acid,  which  causes  the  separation  of  the 
oily  acid.  It  merely  requires  to  be  rectified  to  be  fit 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  ether.  Instead  of  oxidizing 
the  essential  oil  with  nitric  acid,  a mixture  of 
potassium  bichromate  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  may 
be  employed.  In  order  to  prepare  the  ether,  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  dissolve  the  acid  in  strong 
alcohol,  and  pass  in  hytlrochloric  acid  gas  as  in  the 
preparation  of  benzoic  ether,  or  the  alcoholic  solution 
of  pelargonic  acid  may  be  digested  for  some  hours 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  The  oily  layer 
which  separates  on  adding  water  is  w'ashed  with  a 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate  to  remove  free  acid, 
and  rectified.  Pelargonic  ether  boils  at  about  218° 
C.  (42C°  Fahr.),  and  has  a specific  gravity  of  0’8G. 
There  is  also  a solid  ether  or  mixture  of  ethers 
occurring  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  oenanthic 
ether,  which  is  used  for  flavouring  inierior  varieties 
of  wine,  and  also  in  the  preparation  of  fictitious  wines 
from  beet  root  spiiit.  Its  mode  of  manufacture 
is,  however,  a secret. 


Valerianate  or  Valerate  of  Am’L,  C5lIjj.C5ll902. 
— This  ether  is  formed  together  with  valeric  acid  and 
valeric  aldehyde,  when  aniylic  alcohol  is  treated  with 
an  oxidizing  mixture  of  potassium  dichromate  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  may  easily  be  prepared  by 
pouring  a mixture  of  10  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  with  2 of 
amyl  alcohol  on  11  parts  of  finely  powdered  potassium 
dichromate  and  10  of  water  in  a retort.  A consider- 
able amount  of  heat  is  developed,  and  the  liquid  soon 
begins  to  boil,  so  that  heat  need  not  be  applied  until 
the  action  begins  to  slacken.  The  distillate  consists 
of  two  layers,  the  lower  being  an  aqueous  solution  of 
valerianic  or  valeric  acid,  the  upper  a mixture  of 
valeric  acid,  valeric  aldehyde,  and  amyl  valerate. 
The  latter  may  be  obtained  in  a state  pure  enough 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  fruit  essences,  by 
agitating  it  well  once  or  twice  with  a concentrated 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  remove  the  valeric 
acid,  separating  the  oily  layer,  and  distilling  it.  Tlie 
carbonate  of  soda  solution,  which  contains  much 
valeric  acid,  may  be  added  to  the  aqueous  portion  of 
the  original  distillate,  tlie  whole  concentrated  to  a 
small  bulk,  and  then  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. 
An  oOy  layer  separates,  which  is  valeric  acid;  this 
may  also  be  converted  into  amyl  valerate  by  heating 
31  parts  of  the  acid  with  22  of  amyl  alcohol  and  25 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Valerianic  Ether,  or  Ethyl  Valerate, 
C.jIIj.CjIIgOg. — This  ether  may  be  prepared  from 
valeric  acid  in  a manner  precisely  similar  to  that  just 
described  for  amyl  valerate,  namely,  by  heating  for  a 
considerable  time  a mixtui-e  of  31  parts  of  valeric 
acid  with  12  of  highly  rectified  alcohol  and  25  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  oily  layer,  which 
separates  on  the  addition  of  water,  must  be  agitated 
with  a solution  of  sodium  carbonate  to  remove  free 
valeric  acid,  and  then  distilled. 

Nitrite  of  Ethyl,  or  Nitrous  Ether;  Ethyl 
Nitrite,  C2II5.NO2. — This  ether  was  discovered  in 
1681  by  Kunkel,  who  obtained  it  by  distilling  a mixture 
of  alcohol  and  nitric  acid.  Its  formation  is  almost 
invariably  due  to  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  alcohol, 
although,  as  in  the  method  of  preparation  just 
noticed,  the  nitrous  acid  may  be  produced  by  the 
reduction  of  nitric  acid  in  contact  with  the  alcohol, 
and  even  by  the  alcohol  itself.  On  this  fact  is  founded 
Thenard’s  process,  which  consists  in  gently  heating  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  at  35°  Raujie  and  of 
nitric  acid  of  32°  in  a capacious  retort  connected  with 
tliree  IV'oulffe’s  bottles,  half  filled  with  a satui’ated 
solution  of  common  salt  and  surrounded  by  a refrigera- 
ting mi.\ture.  As  soon  as  the  action  has  commenced 
and  the  contents  of  the  retort  are  m a state  of  brisk 
effervescence,  the  source  of  heat  must  be  withdrawn ; 
otherwise  the  reaction  might  become  so  violent  as  to 
cause  an  explosion.  This  risk,  however,  may  generally 
be  avoided  by  cooling  the  retoib  from  time  to  time 
by  the  application  of  wet  cloths,  or  by  pouring  water 
over  it.  I’he  ether  will  be  found  on  the  surface  of 
the  brine  in  the  Woulffe’s  bottles,  and  may  readily 
be  separated  and  purified  by  rectification  over  quick 
lime.  The  amount,  however,  is  small,  only  about 
one-fifth  of  the  alcohol  employed  being  converted 
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into  the  ethereal  salt,  the  remainder  being  oxidized 

of  which  is  the  ether.  It  is  easily  separated  by 

to  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  numerous 

distillation. 

other  organic  compounds  of  j)urely  scientific  interest. 

The  ether,  as  obtained  by  tiny  of  these  processes. 

When  only  small  quantities  of  the  ether  are 

is  not  pure,  invariably  containing  traces  of  aldehyde. 

required,  the  process  given  by  Black  is  far  better. 

from  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate  it.  It  may 

A tall  glass  bottle  is  taken,  into  which  9 parts  of  al- 

be  purified  to  a great  extent,  however,  by  washing  it 

cohol  of  specific  gravity  -830  are  placed ; 4 parts  of 

with  a small  quantity  of  a weak  solution  of  sodium 

distilled  water  are  now  introduced  by  means  of  a 

carbonate,  diying  it  over  calcium  chloride,  and  redis- 

funnel  reaching  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 

tilling.  Ethylic  nitrite  is  a very  pale  yellow  mobile 

and  then  in  a similar  manner  8 parts  of  concentrated 

liquid,  having  an  odour  resembling  that  of  apples. 

nitric  acid.  In  this  way  the  layer  of  alcohol  which 

It  is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and 

occupies  the  upper  portion  of  the  column  of  liquid 

ether,  but  only  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  is  very 

is  sej)arated  from  the  dense  nitric  acid  by  a layer  of 

volatile,  boiling  at  16‘4°  C.  (6T5°  Fahr.),  according 

water,  so  that  the  two  can  only  mix  slowly  by  dif- 

to  Liebig,  although  Thenard gives  21° C.  (69'8°Fahr.) 

fu.sion.  The  bottle,  which  should  not  be  more  than 

as  the  boiling  point.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 

three-fourths  or  four-fifths  full,  must  now  be  loosely 

in  distilling  it  it  is  necessary  to  cool  the  condensing 

corked  and  put  aside  in  a place  where  the  temperature 

apparatus  as  much  as  possible,  the  use  of  a refriger- 

does  not  exceed  15°  C.  (90°  Fahr.).  A small  quantity 

ating  mixture  being  advisable  in  hot  weather.  Nitrous 

of  gas  is  slowly  evolved,  and  after  the  lapse  of  forty- 

ether  appears  to  decompose  slowly  on  keeping. 

eight  to  sixty  hours  the  bottle  will  be  found  to  contain 

especially  if  water  be  present,  so  that  occasionally 

only  two  layers,  the  upj)er  consisting  of  the  nitrous 

the  vessel  containing  it  is  burst  by  the  pressure  of 

ether,  whilst  the  lower  aqueous  solution  is  strongly 

the  gases  produced. 

acid.  The  ether  prepared  in  this  way,  however,  is 

Nitric  Ether,  or  Nitrate  of  Ethyl  (C.,TIj.N0.3). 

never  pure,  always  containing  more  or  less  aldehyde 

— -This  ether  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 

formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  by  the  nitric 

on  alcohol,  and  may  be  prepared  by  dropping  pure 

acid. 

well-cooled  fuming  nitric  acid  into  absolute  alcohol. 

Nitrous  ether  may  also  be  prepared  by  distilling 

cooled  by  a freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  On 

potiissium  nitrite  with  a mixture  of  alcohol  and 

adding  ice  to  the  mixture  of  acid  and  alcohol,  the 

sulphuric  acid.  GitOsouRDi  recommends  for  this 

ether  separates  and  rises  to  the  surface.  It  is  not  in 

purpose,  that  nitrite  of  potassium  should  be  made 

this  way,  however,  that  ethyl  nitrate  is  usually  pre- 

by  deflagrating  in  a Hessian  crucible  a mixture  of 

pared,  for  alcohol  is  so  readily  oxidized,  that  under 

100  parts  of  potassium  nitrate  and  1 2 of  iron  turnings ; 

ordinary  circumstances,  and  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

50  [larts  of  the  product  in  a finely  powdered  state  are 

the  nitric  acid  is  readily  reduced  by  it  to  nitrous  acid, 

placed  in  a retort  with  20  of  alcohol  of  85  per  cent.. 

and  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  on  the  alcohol,  in 

and  a well-cooled  mixture  of  15  parts  of  alcohol  with 

jirexence  of  nitrous  acid,  soon  becomes  excessively 

24  of  sulphuric  acid  gradually  added.  After  allowing 

violent.  If,  however,  nitrous  acid  be  not  present. 

the  whole  to  stand  for  forty-eight  hours  in  a cool 

alcohol  and  nitric  acid  may  be  boiled  together  without 

place,  it  is  gently  heated,  when  the  nitrous  ether 

any  oxidizing  action  taking  place ; so  that  if  we  could 

distils  over  in  a nearly  pure  state.  Feldiials 

find  a substance  which  will  remove  any  trace  of 

employs  a somewhat  similar  process,  differing  slightly. 

nitrous  acid  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  we  should  have 

however,  in  the  defciils.  He  prepares  the  nitrite  by  j 

no  difficulty  in  preparing  the  nitric  ether.  Such  a 

means  of  lead,  fusing  the  pottissium  nitrate  in  an  iron 

substance  is  urea.  If  then  we  add  urea  to  a mixture 

pot,  and  then  adding  metallic  lead  in  small  portions  1 

of  alcohol  and  concentrated  nitric  acid  we  may  boil 

at  a time  : 500  parts  of  the  fused  potassium  salt,  con-  ! 

the  liquid  with  impunity,  as  was  first  observed  by 

fiiining  68  per  cent,  of  nitrite,  are  mixed  in  the  state 

Millon. 

of  powder  with  1000  of  alcohol  of  45  per  cent.,  and  | 

To  prepare  the  ether,  1 part  of  urea  is  dissolved  in 

a mixture  of  500  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  with  an  1 

10  of  alcohol,  and  a quantity  of  nitric  acid  of  specific 

equal  quantity  of  alcohol  gradually  added.  After  ' 

gravity  1 '45  added,  equal  to  half  the  volume  of  the 

being  allow’cd  to  stand  some  time  it  is  distilled,  when  ' 

alcohol ; the  mixture  is  then  gradually  heated,  and 

it  yields  235  parts  of  the  pure  ether. 

a quantity  of  liquid  distilled  over,  equal  to  about 

By  far  the  best  and  most  economical  way  of  pre- 

two-thirds  of  the  original  bulk.  When  the  contents 

paring  this  ether,  however,  is  to  saturate  highly 

of  the  retort  are  cold,  a fresh  quantity  of  alcohol  and 

reciified  alcohol  with  nitrous  acid,  by  passing  into  it 

of  nitric  acid  may  be  poured  in,  and  the  distillation 

the  gases  evolved  on  heating  a mixture  of  1 part  of 

continued  as  before.  On  adtiing  water  to  the  two 

starch  with  8 of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-20 ; 

distillates,  the  ether  separates,  and  may  be  pmrified 

or  still  better,  the  gas  given  off  on  gently  heating 

by  drying  it  over  calcium  chloride  and  redistilling. 

arsenious  acid  in  lumps  with  concentrated  nitric  acid. 

As,  however,  the  vapour  of  the  ether  explodes 

As  some  heat  is  evolved  during  the  absorption  of  the 

violently  when  heated  considerably  above  its  boiling 

gas,  it  is  neces.«ary  to  keep  the  vessel  cool  which 

point,  great  care  must  be  taken  in  conducting  these 

contains  the  alcohol.  When  saturated,  the  vessel 

distillations. 

must  be  tightly  corked,  and  allowed  to  stand  for 

Bure  nitric  ether  is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with 

twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  when  it  will  be  found 

alcohol  and  ether,  but  is  almost  insoluble  in  water. 

tluit  the  licpiid  has  separated  into  layers,  the  upper  j 

It  has  a very  sweet,  somewhat  nauseous  taste,  and 
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burns  with  a white  flanae.  It  is  heavier  than  water, 
having  a specific  gravity  of  1-112  at  17°  C.  (C2'6° 
Fahr.),  and  it  boils  at  80°  C.  (186'8°  Fahr.) 

Many  of  the  ethers  above  described  are  used  almost 
entirely  in  the  preparation  of  various  flavouring 
essences,  whilst  others  are  employed  in  medicine, 
perfumery,  and  in  the  coal-tar  colour  industiy. 
Besides  the  extensive  use  of  mixtures  of  certain 
ethers  for  improving  the  bouquet  and  flavour  of  poor 
wines,  or  in  fraudulently  imitating  wines,  brandy, 
and  rum,  they  are  employed  in  alcoholic  solution  as 
“ fruit  essences,”  in  which  the  flavour  and  odour  of 
various  fruits  are  more  or  less  successfully  imitated. 


Although  many  of  these  ethers  would  undoubtedly 
produce  deleterious  effects  on  the  human  economy 
if  taken  in  any  large  quantities,  the  actual  amount 
used  in  the  employment  of  the  fruit  essences  for 
flavouiing  is  so  minute  that  all  idea  of  danger  is 
precluded. 

Annexed  are  the  formulEe  for  numerous  essences 
given  in  a tabular  form.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  many 
cases  small  quantities  of  acid  are  employed ; these, 
although  not  absolutely  necessary,  render  the  flavour 
much  more  like  that  of  the  fruit  named.  ITie  numbers 
in  these  cases  refer  to  a cold  concentrated  solution  of 
the  acid  in  alcohol,  of  specific  gravity  ’83 : — 


The  chloroform  and  aldehyde  can  be  omitted  in 
most  cases  without  serious  detriment  to  the  flavour, 
and  the  spirit  used  to  dissolve  the  ether  should  have 
a specific  gravity  of  '83,  and  must  be  quite  free  from 
fusel  oil.  The  numbers  given  in  the  table  indicate 
the  proportion  of  the  ethers  to  be  added  to  lOU  of 
spirit  by  measure — fluid  ounces  of  the  ethers  to  5 
pints  of  alcohol,  for  instance. 

EXPLOSIVES. — The  attempts  to  replace  gunpowder 
as  a mining  and  blasting  agent,  either  by  modifications 
of  that  material  prepared  with  a view  to  economy,  or 
by  explosive  mixtures  more  violent  in  their  action,  i 
have  been  very  numerous;  but  few  have,  however, 
resulted  in  any  permanent  success.  The  substitution 
of  the  comparatively  cheap  sodium  nitrate  for  salt- 
petre. as  in  the  blasting  powders  of  0.xl.\nd.  Davy, 
ScHWAUZ.  and  Dk  Thkt.  has  been  to  some  extent 
successful,  though  the  hygroscopic  character  of  that 
salt  constitutes  an  insuperable  difficulty  to  the  pro- 
duction of  any  but  conqiaratively  weak  powders  with 
it.  'I’he  barium  nitrate  has  also  been  substituted  for 
saltpetre  in  the  so-called  saxi/rayrin  powder  manu- 
factured by  Wynants  of  Brussels,  which  was  origin- 
ally devised  exclusively  for  industrial  puiqioses,  but 
was  afterwards  proposed,  though  without  result,  for 
use  in  heavy  guns,  on  account  of  the  comparatively  ' 
gradual  development  of  its  explosive  force.  Char- 
coal has  been  partly  or  entirely  replaced  in  powder 
by  other  artificial  varieties  of  carbon,  and  also  by 
organic  substances  more  or  less  rich  in  hydrogen. 
It  has  even  been  proposed  to  use  wood-fibre  itself, 
instead  of  the  carbonized  product.  But  the  chief 
direction  which  attempts  to  produce  useful  powder- 
surrogates  has  taken,  is  that  of  applying  the  com- 


paratively very  violent  oxidizing  properties  of  potas- 
sium chlorate.  It  has  been  proposed  to  substitute  this 
salt  entirely  or  in  part  for  saltpetre  in  mixtures  simi- 
lar to  gunpowder,  and  numerous  preparations  con- 
sisting of  the  chlorate  more  or  less  intimately  mixed 
with  oxidizable  substances,  both  mineral  and  organic, 
have  been  experimented  with,  and  in  a few  instances 
have  received  some  amount  of  practical  application. 
Such  are  modifications  of  the  original  white  or  Ger- 
man gunpowder,  that  is,  mixtures  of  sugar  and  the 
prussiates  of  potassium  with  the  chlorate,  as  made 
i by  Reveley;  or  preparations  consisting  of  mixtures 
of  tannin,  powdered  nut-galls,  or  cream  of  tartar, 
with  the  oxidizing  agent,  as  devised  by  Horsley, 
Ehrhardt,  Sharp,  and  Nisser;  others,  such  as 
7 eutonite,  consist  of  a small  proportion  only  of  the 
chlorate,  mixed  with  sulphur  and  metallic  sulphides, 
containing  perhaps  also  free  sulphur.  Exceedingly 
crude  mixtures  of  spent  tan  or  sawdust,  with  salt- 
petre or  other  oxidizing  salts,  together  with  a little 
sulphur,  have  been  devised  apparently  rather  with  a 
view  to  comparative  safety,  than  to  compete  in 
effects  with  gunpowder  (though  the  power  of  vic- 
torious competition  has  been  claimed  for  some); 
Kellow’s  powder,  Pyrolithe,  and  Pudrolithe  are 
' preparations  of  this  kind.  Lastly,  picric  acid  in  the 
form  of  the  potassium  and  ammonium  compounds, 
mixed  with  oxidizing  salts,  has  been  made  the  basis 
of  powerful  explosive  agents,  with  which  experi- 
ments have  been  carried  on  in  France  and  England. 

The  potassium  salt,  when  intimately  mixed 
with  the  chlorate,  furnishes  a product  which,  in 
susceptibility  to  detonation  and  violence  of  action, 
more  nearly  resembles  nitro-glycerine  and  gun-cotton 
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than  any  explosive  mixture  composed  of  solid  sub- 
stances ; it  is,  however,  hardlj'  applicable  to  practical 
uses  on  account  of  the  great  readiness  with  which 
it  is  exploded  by  friction  and  pcrcu.ssion.  M.  Des- 
.siGNOLLE  devoted  much  attention,  a few  years  ago, 
to  the  production  of  safer  explosive  preparations, 
cotitaining  potassium  picrate,  for  use  in  artillery  and 
small  arms.  One  of  these,  in  which  that  salt  was 
mixed  with  charcoal,  saltpetre,  and  potassium  chlo- 
rate, was  experimented  with  at  Le  Bouchet  on  a 
considerable  scale,  with  some  favourable  results ; 
but  the  experiments  were  abandoned  in  consequence 
of  a fearful  explosion  at  a factory  in  Paris,  where  a 
large  quantity  of  potassium  picrate  was  stored. 
Much  more  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained 
in  experiments  carried  on  by  the  English  government 
with  a powder  proposed  by  Abel,  and  devised  at  about 
the  same  time  byM.  Bahbe,  composed  of  equivalent 
proportions  of  ammonium  picrate  and  saltpetre. 
This  mixture'  is  as  safely  and  readily  prepared  as 
gtmpowder,  is  perfectly  stable  in  character,  and  not 
more  susceptible  than  the  latter  to  explosion  by 
friction  and  percussion.  It  has  furnished  satisfac- 
tory results  when  employed  in  shells  and  in  sub- 
marine mines ; the  exjilosive  force  exerted  by  it  is 
not  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  gun-cotton  and 
dynamite. 

The  possibility  of  replacing  gunpowder  to  any 
important  extent,  in  its  application  to  ordnance,  by 
other  explosive  agents,  appears  at  the  present  time 
as  remote  as  it  has  been  at  any  period  during  the 
history  of  this  remarkable  substance. 

Gi’N-cotton. — Since  the  introduction  and  speedy 
abandonment  in  Austria,  about  twelve  years  ago, 
of  gun-cotton,  arranged  in  the  form  of  compactly 
wound  thread,  according  to  Von  Lenk’s  system,  as 
an  explosive  agent  for  field  guns,  attempts  to  use  it 
as  a substitute  for  gunpowder  for  artillery  have 
been  limited  to  experiments  conducted  at  Wool- 
wich in  18G7-68  with  cannon  cartridges  of  com- 
pressed gun-cotton.  Considerable  progress  was 
made  at  that  time  towards  the  production  of  a 
thoroughly  safe  cartridge  for  field  guns,  but  the 
experiments  were  suspended  when  much  evidently 
remained  to  be  accoinpli.shed  before  the  requisite 
uniformity  of  action  would  have  been  secured.  The 
difficulties  since  encountered  in  moderating  and 
regulating  the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder,  when 
employed  in  very  large  charges,  have  shown  how 
remote  is  the  prospect  of  successfully  af>plying 
explosive  agents  of  greater  violence  to  artillery, 
excepting  in  the  smallest  calibres.  Partial  success 
has  on  many  occasions  attended  the  employment,  in 
small  arms,  of  explosive  agents  differing  considerably 
in  character  from  each  other,  but  all  of  them  more 
rapidly  explosive,  and  therefore  more  violent,  than 
gunpowder.  The  chief  advantages  claimed,  and 
more  or  less  established  for  some  of  them  over  gun- 
powder. were  the  production  of  comparatively  little 
or  no  smoke,  the  reduction  of  fouling,  and  increased 
projectile  power,  with  the  euqdoyment  of  compara- 
tively small  charges.  Diminution  of  recoil  has  also 
been  frequently  insisted  upon  as  an  advantjige,  the 

fact  being  lost  sight  of  that  this  result,  arising  out 
of  a greater  r,apidity  of  explosion,  must  be  attended 
by  increased  local  strain  upon  the  weapon.  Many 
preparations  containing  potassium  chlorate  as  an 
ingredient  (such  as  white  gunpowder,  IIocH- 
statter''s  and  Reiciien’s  cartridges)  have  been 
experimented  with,  but  in  no  instance  has  the  rifle- 
powder  of  the  present  day  been  successfully  com- 
peted with,  in  regard  to  uniformity  and  accuracy  of 
shooting  at  different  ranges:  while  the  comparatively 
great  destructive  effects  on  the  weapon  itself  wei’e 
generally  more  or  less  strikingly  demonstrated  dur- 
ing brief  experience  with  such  substances. 

The  first  attempts  to  apply  gun-cotton  in  small 
arms,  soon  after  its  discovery  in  1846,  were  disas- 
trous in  their  results ; and  the  success  which,  long 
afterwards,  was  believed  .to  have  been  achieved  by 
Von  Lenk’s  indefatigable  labours  in  this  direction 
was  not  confirmed  by  experience.  Several  methods 
of  reducing  the  rapidity  and  increasing  the  unifor- 
mity of  action  of  gun-cotton  in  small  arms  have 
since  been  experimented  with  in  England.  Some 
of  these,  which  consisted  in  the  uniform  dilution  of 
gun-cotton,  either  with  ordinary  cotton  or  with  the 
less  explosive  varieties  of  the  material,  have  fur- 
nished tolerably  efficient  cartridges  for  sporting 
purposes ; but  the  only  direction  in  which  substan- 
tial prospect  of  success  has  hitherto  attended  the 
employment  of  gun-cotton  in  arms  of  precision,  has 
been  that  of  converting  the  very  finely-divided  sub- 
stance into  pellets  or  grains,  of  which  the  rapidity 
of  explosion  has  been  retarded  by  their  uniform 
impregnation  with  small  quantities  of  some  perfectly 
inert  material,  each  small  particle  of  gun-cotton 
being  enveloped  and  separated  from  those  suriound- 
ing  it  by  a film  of  non-explosive  substance  (c.//., 
paraffin,  stearine,  or  caoutchouc).  Mention  may 
here  be  made  of  a species  of  pyroxilin  powder,  known 
as  Schl'I.tze’s  powder,  which  has  found  some  favour 
for  sporting  purposes,  and  consists  of  finely-cut 
wood  partially  converted  into  nitro-cellulose,  and 
then  impregnated  with  oxidizing  salts. 

Von  Lenk’s  persevering  efforts  to  improve  the 
manufacture  and  devise  modes  of  application  of 
gun-cotton,  though  in  themselves  not  crowned  with 
any  permanent  success,  have  contributed  import- 
antly to  secure  an  unassailable  position  for  that 
material  as  a valuable  and  safe  explosive  agent,  by 
leading  to  its  systematic  study  in  England,  and  by 
the  consequent  development  of  its  manufacture  and 
discovery  of  its  most  valuable  properties. 

The  results  of  Abel’s  analytical  and  synthetical 
researches  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the  formula 

Cg  I'  *18  representing  the  composition  of 

the  substance  obtained,  in  a condition  approaching 
purity,  by  an  adherence  to  certain  essential  j)re- 
cautions  in  the  production  of  gun-cotton,  with  which 
Von  Lenk  had  suppleuKuited  Sciionbein’s  original 
directions  ; they  demonstrated  the  incorrectness  of 
the  concliusions  arrived  at  by  the  most  recent  French 
investigators  regarding  the  composition  of  gun- 
cotton, and  the  causes  of  the  instability  sometimes 
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observed  in  that  substance,  and  tliey'  conclusively 
traced  its  occasional  liability  to  undergo  spontaneous 
changes  to  the  presence  of  minute  quantities  of 
foreign  substances  (susceptible  of  removal  by 
searching  purification)  of  comparatively  unstable 
character,  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
resinous  or  fatty  substances  retained  by  the  cotton 
fibre. 

The  practical  trials  made,  for  tlie  English  govern- 
ment, of  gun-cotton  in  the  different  forms  proposed 
by  Von  Lenk  for  employment  in  artillery,  shells, 
small  arms,  and  mines,  and  Abel’s  investigations  on 
the  influence  of  the  mechanical  condition  of  gun- 
cotton upon  the  rate  of  its  explosion  under  different 
circumstances,  proved  that  the  control  believed  to 
have  been  obtained  by  Von  Lenk’s  system  of  pre- 
paration, over  the  explosive  power  of  gun-cotton, 
was  very  limited ; and  that,  while  it  was  indispensable 
to  the  development  of  its  full  explosive  force  that  it 
should  be  very  strongly  confined,  even  the  most 
compact  arrangement  of  the  gun-cotton  fibres,  com- 
j)Osing  a cartridge  to  be  used  in  a cannon  or  small 
arm,  did  not  impede  the  almost  instantaneous 
penetration  of  the  heated  gases  produced  by  the 
first  ignition  throughout  the  mass,  and  could  there- 
fore not  be  at  all  relied  upon  to  reduce  tlie  rapidity 
of  explosion  of  gun-cotton  when  ignited  in  a nearly 
closed  chamber,  as  in  the  bore  of  a gun. 

The  system  of  manufacture  devised  by  Abel, 
which  assimilated  gun-cotton  in  its  mechanical  con- 
dition to  gunpowder,  the  finely-divided  material 
being  converted  by  pressure  into  uniformly  compact 
masses  of  any  convenient  form,  led,  as  already  pointed 
out,  to  a great  advance  in  the  safe  and  efficient 
application  of  the  substance  to  small  arms,  and  was 
also  proiluctive  of  promising  results  in  artillery 
experiments,  which  have,  however,  not  advanced  j 
beyond  a preliminary  stage.  Its  development  into 
a manufacturing  process  resulted  in  very  important 
improvements  in  the  directions  of  economy,  facility, 
and  rapidity  of  production,  and  had  the  effect  of 
considerably  raising  the  standard  of  purity  of  the 
material.  The  cheapest  description  of  cotton  (ma-  j 
chinery  waste)  became  available  as  a source  of  gun-  I 
cotton,  and  the  reduction  of  the  fibre  to  a fine  state  j 
of  division  greatly  facilitated  the  application  of  very 
searching  purifying  processes.  Moreover,  the  manu- 
facturing operations  became  absolutely  safe  through- 
out, as  even  the  conversion  of  the  finished  product 
into  the  compressed  masses  of  the  various  forms  in 
which  it  receives  application  is  carried  out  with  the 
material  in  a wet,  and  therefore  perfectly  unin- 
flammable state.  The  minute  state  of  division  of 
the  gun-cotton  also  permits  of  its  being  readily'  and 
intimately  mixed  with  substances  of  a nature  calcu- 
lated to  moderate  the  rapidity  and  violence  of  its 
ex])losion.  or  with  the  full  proportions  of  oxidizing 
salts  required  for  the  attainment  of  the  maximum 
amount  of  work  from  the  carbon  of  the  cellulose. 
Lastly,  the  conversion  of  gun-cotton  into  homogen- 


presently  be  seen,  in  the  establisliment  of  other  most 
valuable  and  previously  unsuspected  properties  of 


gun-cotton.  The  only,  though  very  serious,  check 
which  the  development  of  gun-cotton  has  experienced, 
i namely,  the  severe  explosion  which  occurred  at  the 
, manufactory  of  iMessrs.  Prentice,  at  Stowmarket,  in 
' 1871,  has  been  productive  of  beneficial  results : firstly, 
i becauseavery  searching  inquiry,  instituted  bygovern- 
i ment,  into  the  cause  of  that  explosion  demonstrated 
i that  it  was  quite  unconnected  with  any  defect  in  the 
! stability  of  the  material,  when  purified  according 
to  the  present  system  ; and  secondly,  because  the 
violent  explosion  of  a considerable  store  of  com- 
pressed gun-cotton,  which  in  small  quantities  oidy 
burns  rapidly,  even  when  moderately  confined,  led 
to  an  investigation  of  the  conditions  attending 
violent  explosion  consequent  upon  the  accidental 
ignition  of  gun-cotton  stores. 

The  manufacture  of  compressed  gun-cotton  is 
being  actively  pursued  at  Stowmarket,  and  a 
government  factory  has  also  been  in  operation  at 
the  Royal  Gunpowder  Factory,  Waltham  Abbey, 
since  the  commencement  of  1872  The  following  is 
a brief  outline  of  the  system  of  manufacture  there 
pursued,  which  will  be  readily  understood  by  re- 
ferring to  Plates  I.  and  II : — The  clippings  and 
other  waste  from  cotton  mills  (of  the  description 
in  general  use  for  cleaning  machinery),  after  puri- 
fication from  oil  and  fatty  matters  by  treatment 
with  alkali,  and  removal  of  other  extraneous  sub- 
stances, as  pieces  of  string  or  rag,  are  passed 
through  a machine  somewhat  similar  to  a carding 
engine  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up  the  material, 
and  subsequently  through  a cutting  machine  to 
reduce  it  to  a suitable  condition  for  ready  im- 
mersion into  the  acid.  It  is  then  rapiilly  and 
thoroughly  dried  by  means  of  a powerful  current 
of  heated  air  in  an  automatic  apparatus,  and  is 
weighed  off  while  warm  into  metal  boxes,  con- 
taining 1;J-  lb.  each,  which  are  closed  with  well- 
fitting lids,  and  left  in  a cold  chamber  for  at  least 
twenty-four  hours.  The  contents  of  each  box  are 
afterwards  separately  immersed,  by  small  quantities 
at  a time,  in  a bath  of  the  usual  acid  mixture,  and 
allowed  to  remain  a few  minutes,  the  temperature 
being  kept  down  by  refrigerating  arrangements. 
The  gun-cotton  is  then  removed  from  the  acid 
mixture,  and  submitted  to  pressure  until  it  retains 
only  about  ten  times  its  weight  of  the  liquid.  In 
this  condition  it  is  transferred  to  earthenware  pots, 
closed  with  well-fitting  lids,  in  which  it  remains  for 
I twenty-four  hours,  cold  water  being  made  continu- 
i ally  to  circulate  round  them.  When  as  much  acid 
I as  possible  has  been  afterwards  extracted  by  means 
of  a centrifugal  wringing  machine,  the  gun-cotton 
is  carried,  in  small  quantities  at  a time  and  with 
I great  rajiidity,  into  a capacious  tank  of  water  by 
! means  of  a large  paddle  wheel  revolving  at  very 
high  velocity,  and  is  thus  almost  instantaneously 
! drenched  and  rinsed.  After  two  rinsings  and  very 
I complete  wringing  between  each,  by  means  of  the 
centrifugal  c.xti'actors,  it  is  allowed  to  soak  for  at 
least  twenty-four  hours  in  water,  which  is  maintained 
at  a temperature  approaching  100°  C.  by  the  injec- 
tion of  steam.  The  soluble  impurities  of  unstable 
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character,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  acid  upon 
small  quantities  of  resinous  and  fatty  substances 
wliich  existed  in  the  fibre,  are  very  effectually  ex- 
tracted by  this  treatment,  and  the  gun-cotton,  after 
a further  rinsing,  is  then  transferred  to  a beating  or 
pulping  engine,  of  the  kind  ordinarily  used  in  pre- 
paring paper-pulp.  When  reduced  to  a sufficiently 
fine  state  of  division,  it  piisses  to  a large  washing 
machine  (similar  in  construction  to  the  so-called 
poaching  engine  of  a paper  work).  Here  the  water 
in  which  the  gun-cotton  h;is  been  pulped  is  first 
drained  off,  and  the  pulp  is  very  thoroughly  washed 
by  being  continuously  agitated  together  with  a very 
large  volume  of  water  for  several  hours,  until, 
in  fact,  sam[)les  collected  at  intervals  satisfactorily 
pass  a very  delicate  heat  test  for  purity.  This  final 
washing  process  also  secures  very  considerable 
uniformity  in  the  explosive  power  of  the  finished 
product,  as  10  cwts.  of  gun-cotton  are  washed  in 
one  operation,  and  the  products  of  many  humlred 
distinct  converting  operations  are  thus  thoroughly 
mixed  together.  When  the  purification  is  complete, 
the  finely-divided  gun-cotton  is  intimately  mixed 
with  about  2 per  cent,  of  alkaline  carbonate,  and  is 
then  converted  by  means  of  powerful  hydraulic 
presses  into  compact  cylinders,  slabs,  or  pellets,  the 
density  of  which  is  about  equal  to  that  of  water. 
When  removed  from  the  moulds  these  masses  still 
contain  from  12  to  1.5  per  cent,  of  water,  and  may 
be  held  in  a flame  without  igniting.  At  this  stage 
fuze  holi'S  are  bored  into  them  by  drilling  machines, 
or  the  slabs  are  cut  to  different  sizes  by  means  of 
band  saws  without  any  danger  of  ignition  by  friction. 
Ilefore  being  stored  they  are  allowed  to  soak  in 
water  a few  minutes,  so  as  to  absorb  about  25  per 
cent.,  and  in  this  wet  and  absolutely  uninflammable 
condition  they  are  packed  into  wooden  cases 
with  well-fitting  lids,  and  lined  with  a waterproof 
preparation  of  gutta-percha  and  pitch. 

Gun-cotton  may  be  preserved  either  immersed  in 
water  or  saturated  with  that  liquid  for  any  period 
without  change,  and  the  absolute  safety  of  the  above 
simple  method  of  storage  has  been  established  by 
experiments  on  a large  scale.  Two  strong  brick 
buildings,  each  containing  20  cwts.  of  moist  gun-cotton, 
packed  in  the  usual  manner,  were  filled  with  com- 
bustible material,  which  was  then  inflamed.  The 
contents  of  the  building  were  gradually  consumed, 
the  compressed  gun-cotton  burning  away  slowly 
as  the  surfaces  became  sufficiently  dry  to  be  ignitable. 
Similar  experiments  conducted  with  buildings  con- 
taining comparatively  small  quantities  ((>  cwts.)  of 
diy  gun-cotton  (and  of  dynamite),  resulted  in  some 
cases  in  violent  explosions,  some  portion  of  the 
material  being  raised  to  the  exploding  temperature 
before  any  considerable  quantity  had  been  burned. 
'I'he  gieat  advantage  in  point  of  safety  of  preserving 
gun-cotton  in  the  wet  state  wfis  thus  convincingly 
demonstrated. 

'I'he  drying  of  the  substance,  with  the  aid  of 
steam,  is  a simple  operation,  which  can  be  conducted 
expeditiously  at  the  loixilities  where  it  is  to  be 
employed;  but  the  necessity  for  this  operation  lias 


recently  been  much  diminished,  as  will  presently  be 
shown. 

XiTRO-GEYCERiNf:. — III  1863,  when  the  study  of 
gun-cotton  and  the  attempts  to  apply  it  were  resumed 
in  England.  Nobel  made  known  his  first  attempts 
to  apply  nitro  glycerine  practically.  Ilis  origin.al 
idea  was  to  employ  gunpowder  as  a vehicle  for 
j its  application,  and  the  violently  explosive  mixture 
obtained  by  saturating  powder  grains  with  the 
i liquid  possesses  interest,  as  being  really  the  type  of 
I the  many  nitro-glycerine  jireparations  which  have 
' been  called  into  existence  as  rivals  to  Nobel’s 
dynamite.  'Lhis  first  application  of  nitro-glycerine 
was,  however,  only  partially  successful,  because  of 
i the  uncertainty  of  developing  the  explosive  power 
of  that  substance  by  the  means  of  ignition  ordinarily 
employed.  The  explosion  of  nitro-glycerine  by  simple 
application  of  heat  can  only  be  accomplished  by  so 
! applying  the  source  of  heat,  that  decomposition  is 
j established  in  some  portion  of  the  mass,  and  is 
accelerated  by  the  continued  application  of  heat  to 
that  part.  Chemical  change  then  proceeds  with 
rapidly  accelerating  violence,  and  the  sudden  trans- 
formation of  the  heated  portion  into  gaseous  pr  oducts 
eventually  results,  proceeding  almost  instantaneously 
throughout  the  mass,  so  that  the  confinement  of  the 
substance  is  not  necessary  to  develop  its  full  explosive 
force.  Nobel  first  accomplished  this  result,  though 
not  with  certainty,  by  applying  what  he  te,imed 
heaters  to  some  portion  of  the  niti'o-glycerine ; but 
eventually  he  conceived  the  idea  of  applying,  as  the 
explosive  agency,  the  heat  and  concussion  produced 
by  the  detonation  of  a small  quantity  of  fulminating 
preparation,  strongly  confined  (as  in  a percussion 
cap),  and  closely  surrounded  by  the  explosive  liquid. 
Nobel’s  e.arlier  explanation  of  the  rationale  of  this 
method  of  exploding  nitro-glycerine  was  not  satis- 
factory, but  to  him  belongs  the  merit  of  first  applying 
an  imtiatwe  detonation  as  an  exploding  agency. 

Ex/tlosiou  by  Detonation. — The  development  of 
the  full  power  of  nitro-glycerine,  when  freely 
exposed  to  air,  through  the  medium  of  a detonation, 
was  for  some  time  regarded  as  a peculiarity  of  that 
substance  ; but  it  was  afterwards  shown  by  Browx 
of  Woolwich  that  gun-cotton  could  be  similarly 
detonated,  and  Abel’s  investigations  on  the  sub- 
ject showed  that  no  explosive  compound  or  mixture 
necessarily  requires  confinement  for  the  develop- 
ment of  its  explosive  force,  the  result  being 
in  all  cases  attainable  by  the  application  of  an 
initiative  detonation,  the  magnitude  and  (piality 
of  which  varies  with  different  explosive  materials. 
This  result  is  not  ascribable  to  the  simple  operation 
of  heat  developed  by  the  chemical  change  of  the 
material  used  as  the  exploding  agent,  but  to  the  re- 
j markable  power  possessed  by  the  explosion  of  small 
I quantities  of  certain  bodies  (the  mercury  and  silver 
: fulminates)  to  accomplish  detonation,  though  large 
j quantities  of  other  highly  explosive  substances  are 
incajiable  of  producing  that  result,  and  is  yent rally  due 
to  theamountof  force  .vW(/cii/y  brought  to  bear  on  some 
small  portion  of  the  mass  operated  upon.  'I'he  degree 
of  facility  with  which  the  detonation  of  a substance  will 
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develop  similar  change  in  a neighbouring  explosive 
substance  may  therefore  be  generally  regarded  as 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  force  developed  within 
the  shortest  period  of  time  by  that  detonation,  and  to 
the  resistance  opposed  to  the  mechanical  operation 
of  that  force  at  the  moment  of  its  development,  by  ' 
the  explosive  substance  operated  upon.  Some  re- 
markable exceptional  results,  observed  in  these 
investigations,  indicated,  however,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  explosive  force  by  means  of  initiative 
detonations  is  not  always  ascribable  solely  to  the 
sudden  operation  of  mechanical  force.  Thus,  the 
detonation  of  compressed  gun-cotton  is  accomplished 
by  the  explosion  of  0T3  grtn.  of  confined  mercuric 
fulminate  in  close  contact  with  the  mass,  but  25 
times  that  quantity  of  the  violent  explosive  substance, 
chloride  of  nitrogen,  applied  under  the  same  con-  i 
ditions,  are  required  to  produce  the  same  result.  i 
Again,  the  mechanical  force  exerted  by  the  explosion 
of  nitro-glycerine  is  fully  equal  to  that  developed  by 
the  fulminate,  yet  a quantity  of  nitro-glycerine  250 
times  greater  than  the  minimum  of  the  fulminate 
required  to  detonate  compressed  gun-cotton  fails, 
when  exploded  in  contact  with  the  latter,  to  produce 
any  other  result  than  the  complete  mechanical  dis- 
integration of  the  mass.  By  these  and  similar  results 
Abel  was  led  to  suggest  that  a synciironism  of  the 
vibrations  developed  by  the  explosion  of  particular 
substances  may  operate  in  favouring  the  detonation 
of  one  such  substance  by  the  initial  detonation  of  a 
small  quantity  of  another;  while  in  the  absence  of 
such  synchronism  a much  more  powerful  initiative 
detonation,  or  the  application  of  much  greater  force, 
may  be  needed  to  effect  the  detonation  of  the  material 
operated  upon.  This  view  has  been  supported  by 
more  recent  experiments  of  Abel,  as  well  as  by  those 
of  Champion  and  Pellet,  who  have  demonstrated 
that  the  explosion  of  certain  very  sensitive  substances 
appears  to  be  accomplished  only  by  vibrations  of  a 
particular  pitch,  and  that  particular  explosions  affect 
certain  sensitive  flames,  which  are  unaffected  by 
others,  unless  the  volume  of  the  explosion  is  propor- 
tionately much  increased. 

Dynamite. — Although  the  ready  susceptibility  of 
nitro-glycerine  to  explosion  by  an  initiative  detona- 
tion led  to  its  use  as  a most  powerful  blasting 
agent,  by  whose  employment  great  economy  in  time 
and  labour  could  be  effected,  its  liquid  nature  gave 
rise  to  grave  disadvantages  and  dangers  in  the  em- 
ployment and  transport  of  the  substance,  which  were 
demonstrated  by  the  occurrence  of  numerous  disas- 
trous accidents,  and  were  not  obviated  to  any  effectual 
degree  by  the  adoption  of  special  precautionary 
measures,  such  as  the  transport  and  preservation  of 
nitro-glycerine  in  the  form  of  a solution  in  methylic 
alcohol,  from  which  it  could  be  separated  when 
required  by  the  addition  of  water.  Thus,  in  blasting 
operations,  the  nitro-glycerine  with  which  a hole  was 
charged  might  flow  into  fissures  in  the  rock,  and 
extend  to  places  where  its  existence  would  not  be 
suspected,  and  where  it  might  afterwards  be  accident- 
ally exploded  during  the  boring  of  other  holes. 

The  majority  of  the  accidents  which  have  occurred 


in  different  parts  of  the  world  during  the  transport 
of  nitro-glycerine  are  con.sidered  to  have  been 
due  to  its  leakage  from  the  packages ; the  great 
susceptibility  of  the  liquid  to  detonation,  especially 
during  hot  weather  or  in  tropical  climates,  would 
lead  to  the  detonation  of  such  portions  by  accidental 
concussion  or  comparatively  slight  blows,  and  disas- 
trous explosions  would  thus  be  readily  brought  about. 

Another  source  of  difficulty  and  danger  in  the 
emjiloyment  of  nitro-glycerine  as  a blasting  agent, 
which  also  applies,  though  perhaps  to  a less  extent,  to 
some  of  its  preparations,  arises  out  of  its  property 
of  solidifying  at  a comparatively  high  temperature 
(about  8°  C.),  in  which  condition  its  sensitiveness  to 
detonation  is  so  very  greatly  reduced  that  special 
means  are  then  required  to  insure  its  explosion. 
Its  comparative  inertness  in  the  frozen  state  has  led, 
on  several  occasions,  to  a recklessly  rough  handling 
of  the  material,  which  has  resulted  in  accidental 
explosions.  Moreover,  the  necessity  of  thawing  the 
substance  before  it  can  be  used  with  the  ordinary 
means  of  explosion  has  given  rise  to  the  incautious 
application  of  heat,  and  this  has  been  a fruitful 
source  of  accident. 

Tl'ie  obstacles  to  the  employment  of  nitro-glycerine 
as  a safe  and  thoroughly  efficient  blasting  agent  were, 
however,  removed  by  Nobel’s  observation,  that  its 
ready  susceptibility  to  explosion  by  an  initiative 
detonation  is  not  reduced,  but  on  the  contrary 
insured,  by  its  admixture  with  solid  substances,  even 
if  these  are  perfectly  inert  in  character.  This  led 
Nobel  to  the  manufacture  of  solid  or  more  or  less 
plastic  preparations  of  nitro-glycerine,  the  most  per- 
fect of  which  (called  Dynamite  No.  1)  consists  of  the 
porous  infusorial  siliceous  earth  known  as  kieselguhr, 
which  after  incineration  is  nii.xed  with  about  three 
times  its  weight  of  nitro-glycerine,  the  mixture  being 
converted  by  compression  into  compact  cartridges. 

! Kieselguhr  appears  to  be  one  of  tlie  materials  best 
calculated,  on  account  of  its  porosity,  to  hold  absorbed 
a large  proportion  of  nitro-glycerine,  even  when  the 
mixture  is  submitted  to  considerable  pressure  or 
! to  prolonged  preservation  in  a warm  atmosphere. 
Indeed,  no  other  absorbent  vehicle  has  yet  been 
fouii.l  quite  to  equal  it,  though  during  the  late  siege 
of  Paris  various  substances,  such  as  precipitated 
silica,  kaolin,  tripoli,  precipitated  alumina,  sugar,  and 
the  ash  of  Boghead  coal,  were  more  or  less  successfully 
employed  as  substitutes  for  it. 

The  great  efficiency  and  general  safety  of  No.  1 
dynamite  as  an  ex[)losive  agent  for  industrial  pur- 
poses has  now  beenforsome  time  past  fully  established, 
and  it  is  very  extensively  used  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  as  a valuable  substitute  for  gunpowder  in  many 
industrial  operations.  Thus,  two  of  the  factories  of 
Nobel’s  dynamite  (at  Kriimmel  and  Zamky)  pro- 
duced, even  in  1872, 13,400  cwts.  of  dynamite.  There 
exists,  besides,  several  factories  in  Germany,  Italy, 
Sweden,  France,  California,  and  other  parts  of 
America,  and  an  extensive  factory  has  also  been 
recently  established,  under  Nobel’s  direction,  at 
Ardeer,  in  Scotland. 

' Since  the  idea  of  incorporating  nitro-glycerine 
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with  solid  substances  was  first  conceived  by  Norel, 
several  preparations  of  that  substance  have  been 
devised,  in  all  of  which  the  porous  silica  has  been 
partly  or  entirely  replaced  by  solid  substances  of  an 
explosive  or  semi-explosive  character.  Nobel  himself 
prepares  other  varieties  of  dynamite  (Nos.  2 and  3) 
containing  much  less  nitro-glycerine  than  the  original 
preparation,  and  in  which  mixtures  of  coal,  charcoal, 
or  finely  divided  wood,  with  saltpetre  (or  other 
nitrate),  are  constituents  in  various  proportions,  a 
small  quantity  of  paraffin  or  ozokerit  being  also  intro- 
duced to  guard  against  the  absorption  of  moisture  by 
the  mass.  These  preparations  are  designed  for  blast- 
ing or  quarrying  operations  in  which  a comparatively 
mild  explosive  action,  more  nearly  approaching  that 
of  ordinary  gunpowder,  is  required.  A prepiiration 
of  similar  character  to  these,  but  richer  in  nitro- 
glycerine, is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Krebs  & Co. 
of  Deutz,  under  the  name  of  lithofracteur,  and  was 
to  some  extent  used  by  the  Germans  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  cannon  and  other  operations  of  demolition 
during  the  Paris  siege.  In  other  preparations,  such 
as  Colonia-powder,  Dualin,  Glyoxiline,  Horsley’s 
powder,  Drain’s  powder,  and  the  American  giant 
powder,  the  materials  with  which  nitro-glycerine  is 
incorjiorated  consist  entirely  or  partly  of  explosive 
mixtures  or  compounds,  such  as  gunpowder  itself, 
gun-cotton,  or  partially  nitrated  sawdust,  or  potassium 
chlorate  mixtures.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
the  power  of  retaining  absorbed  a veiy  /orr/e  amount 
of  nitro-glycerine  which  kieselguhr  possesses  (especi- 
ally under  fr.  quent  alterations  of  temperature,  or 
exposure  to  a damp  atmosphere),  is  shared  by  any  of 
the  other  materials  substituted  for  it,  and  this  consti- 
tutes an  important  advantage  in  favour  of  that 
absorbent  medium,  because  any  tendency  to  exuda- 
tion must  obviously  constitute  a source  of  danger. 
I'he  original  No.  1 dynamite  remains,  therefore,  the 
most  generally  efficient  of  these  nitro-glycerine  pre- 
parations, as  well  as  the  most  powerful,  because  the 
explo.sive  fprce  of  the  other  constituents  which  have 
been  made  to  replace  the  inert  kieselguhr  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  higher  proportion  of 
nitro-glycerine  which  can  be  converted  through  its 
agency  into  a suitable  solid  condition  for  safe  and 
convenient  employment. 

Nobel  has  not  only  performed  invaluable  service 
by  initiating  and  developing  the  application  of 
nitro-glycerine  as  a blasting  and  mining  agent ; he 
has  also  secured  the  distinction  of  founding  a branch 
of  industry  which  has  acquired  great  and  continually 
increasing  impoitance,  by  being  the  first  to  elaborate 
i system  of  nianufacture  of  nitro-glycerine.  I’lie 
methods  pursued  at  the  factories  under  Nobel’s 
directions,  or  where  his  system  is  adopted,  and  those 
in  use  at  some  other  works,  differ  in  points  of  detail. 
Thus,  some  manufacturers  prefer  to  carry  on  the 
manufacture  of  glycerine  into  the  nitro  - product 
by  bringing  only  small  quantities  of  that  material 
and  the  acid  together  at  one  time,  and  then  rapidly 
transferring  the  mixture  to  a large  body  of  water, 
and  this  method  would  appear  to  commend  itself  on 
the  score  of  safety  ; but  Nobel  has  adopted  a method 


of  operation,  the  first  attempt  at  which  demanded 
considerable  boldness,  but  which,  so  far  as  present 
experience  goes,  appr>ars  not  to  involve  special  ele- 
ments of  danger  if  properly  applied,  and  no  doubt 
presents  advantages  from  an  economical  point  of 
view,  besides  promoting  the  attainment  of  uniform 
results.  Several  hundredweights  of  ycerine  are 
converted  into  the  explosive  compound  in  a single 
operation,  in  the  following  manner : — A capacious 
cylinder,  lined  with  stout  sheet  lead,  is  fitted  with 
two  spiral  pipes  or  worms  of  lead,  through  which 
iced  water  circulates  continuously  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  contents  of  the  vessel  at  as  low  a tem- 
perature as  possible.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
operation  the  latter  contains  the  requisite  quantity 
of  the  usual  acid  mixture,  into  which  the  glycerine 
is  allowed  to  enter  gradually,  the  two  liquids 
being  maintained  in  agitation  by  a very  efficient 
mixing  arrangement.  Thermometers  are  fixed  into 
the  converting  vessel  at  different  depths,  so  that  in 
the  event  of  an  accidental  rise  of  temperature  to  a 
dangerous  extent  the  contents  may  be  immediately 
allowed  to  flow  into  a very  capacious  reservoir  con- 
taining cold  water.  When  the  proper  quantity 
(about  1500  lbs.)  of  glycerine  has  been  converted, 
the  contents  of  the  cylinder  are  either  allowed  to 
run  into  water,  which  effects  the  separation  of  the 
nitro-glycerine  from  the  acid,  or,  according  to  the 
most  recent  arrangements,  the  mixed  liquids  are 
transferred  to  a settling  tank,  so  constructed  as  to 
admit  of  the  nitro-glycerine  being  very  completely 
drawn  off.  This  tank  is  also  provided  with  arrange- 
ments for  immediately  thoroughly  mixing  the  two 
liquids,  and,  if  necessary,  for  allowing  them  to  flow 
off  into  water  or  into  the  ground,  should  a sudden 
rise  of  temperature  accidentally  occur  during  the 
process  of  separation.  The  nitro-glycerine  is  trans- 
ferred to  very  capacious  washing  vessels  (all  of  these 
receptacles  consisting  of  thick  sheet  lead,  suitably 
strengthened),  where  it  is  maintained  in  most  inti- 
mate mixture  with  alkidine  water  by  the  injection  of 
air  under  considerable  pressure,  and  in  a very  finely 
divided  condition ; it  is  thus  subjected  to  a very 
searching  washing  process,  until  it  answers  to  the 
established  test  for  purity.  After  separation  fi’om 
the  wash-waters  by  filtration,  and  a further  washing 
with  alkaline  water,  the  purified  nitro-glycerine  is 
converted,  by  simple  mixing  operations,  into  dyna- 
mite, or  any  of  the  other  special  preparations 
mentioned,  and  these  are  generally  converted  by 
hand  - compressing  machines  into  small  compact 
cylindrical  cartridges,  which  are  inclosed  in  parch- 
ment paper.  Notwithstanding  the  precautions  taken 
against  the  accidental  rise  of  temperature  during  the 
production  and  washing  of  the  nitro-gly-ccrine,  more 
or  less  serious  explosions  during  its  manufacture 
have  not  been  unfrequent;  but  its  subsequent  con- 
version into  blasting  preparations  appears  to  be 
unattended  by  any  liability  to  accidental  explosions. 

Compressed  Gun-cotton. — In  the  compressed  form 
gun-cotton  is  susceptible,  like  nitro-glycerine  and 
its  prejiarations,  of  explosion  through  tlie  agency  of 
an  initiative  detonation.  Compressed  gun-cotton 
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may  therefore  be  applied  with  the  same  facility  as 
dynamite  and  analogous  substances  in  all  mining 
and  blasting  work,  and  in  such  special  operations  as 
the  breaking  up  of  large  masses  of  iron,  stone,  or 
ice,  the  rapid  demolition  of  bridges,  fortifications, 
&c.  As  the  highest  nitrated  product  of  eellulose 
(trinitro-cellulose)  still  demands  24-24  parts  of 
oxj’gen  for  the  complete  conversion  into  carbonic 
acid  of  the  carbon  in  100  parts,  it  is  evident  that 
the  most  exjjlosive  gun-cotton  producible  must 
be  inferior  in  explosive  power  to  nitro-glycerine, 
which  contains  a very  slight  excess  of  oxygen.  The 
system  of  manufacturing  gun-cotton  introduced 
by  Abel  has,  however,  rendered  the  production 
of  intimately  incorporated  mixtures  containing  the 
amount  of  oxidising  agent  (saltpetre,  &c. ) rc- 
quis.te  for  the  full  development  of  the  explosive 
force  a simple  matter.  The  total  amount  of  work 
which  such  products  can  perform  is  certainly  greater 
tluan  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  pure  gun-cotton, 
and  they  therefore  present  decided  advantage  from 
an  economical  point  of  view  ; but  their  explosion  is 
decidedly  less  rapid  than  that  of  gun-cotton  itself 
or  of  nitro-glycerine,  and  hence,  when  great  local 
action  is  required,  they  do  not  compete  advantage- 
ously with  those  substances. 

Although,  however,  nitro-glycerine  is  in  its 
unmixed  state  decidedly  superior  in  power  to  gun- 
cotton, it  is  not  so  with  the  actual  preparations 
of  nitro-glycerine  which  have  proved  themselves 
practically  useful  explosive  agents.  The  most 
violent  of  these  (Nobel’s  No.  1 dynamite,  which 
consists  of  nitro-glycerine  diluted  with  at  least  one- 
fourth  its  weight  of  inert  material)  has  been  stated 
by  some  experimenters  to  be  somewhat  more  power- 
ful than  gun-cotton  ; but  some  careful  comparative 
experiments  made  by  the  German  engineer  corps 
during  the  recent  siege  operations  and  manoeuvres 
at  Graudenz  with  Nobel’s  dynamite  and  some  of 
Abel’s  compressed  gun-cotton,  manufactured  at  the 
English  government  works,  demonstrated  that  the 
two  materials  were  generally  equal  in  destructive 
power,  there  being,  however,  indications  that  dyna- 
mite produced  somewhat  greater  local  or  shatter- 
ing effects  than  the  gun-cotton.  Many  experiments 
carried  on  in  England  have  indicated  that  these  two 
materials  are  nearly  on  an  equality  in  point  of  de- 
structive power;  but  some  strictly  comparative 
experiments,  carried  out  with  iron  jilates  of  very 
uniform  character,  have  furnished  results  very  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  compressed  gun-cotton.  At 
present  no  other  nitro-glycerine  preparation  has 
been  satisfactorily  pr  oved  to  be  fully  equal  to  No.  1 
dynamite  in  exjdosive  force,  for  the  reason  that  they 
all  neces.sarily  contain  smaller  proportiorrs  of  nitro-  j 
glycerine  (on  account  of  the  higher  absorbent  power  ! 
of  kieselguhr  than  of  any  of  the  solid  materials  by 
which  it  is  partly  or  entirely  replaced),  and  that  the 
consequent  reduction  in  total  explosive  force  or 
violence  of  action,  or  both,  by  the  removal  of  nitro- 
glycerine, is  generally  not  compensated  for  and  i 
never  outweighed  by  the  explosive  power  of  the 
otlier  materials  substituted  for  it. 


The  plastic  condition  of  dynamite  and  similar 
preparations  gives  them  an  advantage  over  the  rigid 
! compressed  gun-cotton  in  some  blasting  operations, 

I as  they  may  be  inserted  more  readily  into  rugged 
and  uneven  bore  holes,  and  may  be  made,  by  appli- 
cation of  pressure,  tlioroughly  to  fill  the  part 
! charged.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  readiness  with 
which  the  nitro-glycerine  preparations  freeze,  the 
slowness  with  which  they  thaw  again,  even  in  tem- 
perate atmospheres,  and  the  necessity  for  using 
special  detonators  or  priming  c<artridges  for  explod- 
ing them  in  the  frozen  condition,  give  to  gun-cotton 
a decided  advantage,  as  its  employment  in  the 
coldest  weather  demands  no  special  preparation  or 
ai^plications. 

Serious  failures  in  the  application  of  dynamite  to 
war  purposes  are  liable  to  arise  from  the  above 
circumstances,  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
accidents  which  have  occurred  with  dynamite  have 
been  due  to  the  necessity  of  thawing  the  frozen 
material,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  guarding  against 
carelessness,  or  of  insuring  the  adoption  of  tlie  simple 
and  safe  modes  of  proceeding  preseribed  by  Nobel. 

One  special  advantage  ascribed  to  nitro-glycerine 
preparations  has  consisted  in  the  possibil.ty  of 
employing  them  in  damp  or  wet  bore-holes;  but  the 
observation  that  compressed  gun-cotton  may  readily 
be  detonated  when  moist  or  wet,  by  very  simple 
means,  has  raised  the  latter  almo.st  to  an  equality 
with  them  in  this  respect,  and  has  considerably 
added  to  the  valuable  proj)erties  of  this  substance. 

Abel  has  investigated  tlie  influence  of  dilution  by 
solids  and  liquids  on  the  susceptibility  of  ex]>losive 
compounds,  generally,  to  detonation,  and  has  demon- 
strated that  if  a finely  divided  solid  explosive  body 
such  as  gun-cotton  be  diluted  with  a solid  inert 
substance,  soluble  in  water,  and  the  mixture  be 
compressed  into  compact  nmsses  with  the  aid  of 
water,  it  is  obtained  in  a condition  of  greater  rigidity 
(by  the  crystallization  of  the  soluble  diluent),  and 
therefore  in  a form  more  susceptible  to  the  detonating 
effect  of  a small  fulminate  charge,  than  when  the 
undiluted  explosive  by  itself  is  very  highly  com- 
pressed, because  the  particles  of  the  hard  mass  oppose 
greater  resistance  to  the  force  developed  by  detonation. 
The  reduction  of  activeness  due  to  even  consider- 
able dilution  is  consequently  almost  counterbalance  1 
by  the  greater  rigidity  of  the  mass  ; and  if  in  the 
case  of  gun-cotton  the  diluent  be  a soluble  oxidizing 
agent  (such  as  saltpetre),  the  predisposition  tochen.ical 
reaction  between  the  two  substances  operates 
in  conjunction  with  the  effects  of  the  crystallized 
salt,  in  imparting  rigidity  to  the  compressed  nuiss, 
and  the  latter  is  consequently  quite  as  sensitive 
to  detonation  as  though  it  consisted  only  of  gun- 
cotton. If  this  substance  is  diluted  with  a liquid, 
its  sensitiveness  to  detonation  is  very  greatly  reduced ; 
thus  a considerably  increased  amount  of  mercuric 

* Preparations  consisting  of  finely-divitled  jfiin-cotton  in* 
corporated  with  a nitrate,  ami  supplied  eitlier  in  thf*  j;raiiulated 
or  pulverized  condition,  vvliich  admits  of  ilieir  safe  compres- 
sion into  tlie  lioies  provided  they  are  U'od  in  a damp 
condition,  have  lecently  been  emj)loyed  in  competition  with 
dynumite  with  tavourable  results. 
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fulminate  is  required  to  detonate  gun-cotton  con- 
taining 10  to  15  per  cent,  of  water,  but  with  suffi- 
ciently powerful  detonation  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
c-xploding  it  even  if  it  contiiins  :K)  per  cent,  of  water,  ! 
a result  which  JluowN  first  obtained  by  applying  the 
explosion  of  an  initiative  charge  of  dry  gun-cotton  [ 
to  the  purjiose.  Provided  that  a piece  of  compressed 
gun-cotton  wliich  is  saluraleil  with  water  is  in  close 
contact  with  a piece  of  air-dry  gun-cotton  of  sufficient 
size,  the  detonation  of  tlie  latter  by  means  of  the 
ordinary  small  detonating  fuze  will  effect  the  explosion 
of  the  wet  material  with  absolute  certainty,  and  the 
detonation  will  bo  transmitted  with  great  sharpness 
from  mass  to  mass  of  similarly  wet  gun-cotton, 
if  these  are  in  contact  with  each  other  at  some  point, 
even  if  freely  exposed  to  air. 

'I'he  readiness  and  cerLiinty  with  which  wet  gun- 
cotton may  be  applied  to  the  various  operations 
hitherto  carried  out  with  dry  gun-cotton,  or  with  nitro- 
glycerine preparations,  have  been  demonstrated  by 
numerous  explosive  experiments,  and  there  is  no 
question  that  for  all  military  purposes  a most 
important  advantagein  point  of  safety  and  simplicity 
has  been  gained,  iis  the  stores  of  this  explosive  agent 
may  not  only  be  kept  in  an  absolutely  uninflammable 
condition,  but  may  be  issued  in  that  state  for  actual 
use.  'I’hus.  the  requisite  material  for  the  rapid 
destruction  of  bridges,  stockades,  or  fortifications, 
may  be  Civrried  out  with  an  army  in  the  field  without 
any  risk  of  accident.  Experiments  which  have  been 
carried  out  by  the  Austrian  artillery  and  engineer 
eommittees,  and  by  the  government  eommittee  on 
gun-cotton  in  England,  have  shown  that  if  ammu- 
nition wagons  containing  packages  of  dynamite  are 
fired  into  from  military  rifles,  even  from  a distanee 
of  1000  paces,  explosion  invariably  results ; dry 
compre.ssed  gun-cotton  under  the  same  conditions 
is  frequently  inflamed  by  the  penetration  of  a bullet  I 
fired  from  a much  shorter  distance,  but  is  never  | 
exploded,  while  wet  gun-cotton  in  a condition  ready  | 
for  service  cannot  possibly  be  ignited  by  the  same 
means,  even  at  the  shortest  ranges. 

The  api>lication  of  compressed  gun  - cotton  to  | 
submarine  mines  hiis  been  made  the  subject  of 
extensive  experiment  in  England ; and  the  com- 
parative force  exerted  at  various  distances  and 
depths  of  immersion,  by  large  and  small  quantities 
of  thiit  material,  confined  in  various  ways,  as  well 
as  of  dynamite  and  other  explosive  agents,  has  been 
examined  by  means  of  the  so-called  crusher  gauges, 
which  have  been  a])plied  to  the  measurement  of  the 
pressures  exerted  by  exj)loding  gunpowder.  Many 
results  of  interest  and  impordince  have  been  obtained, 
of  which  it  may  be  mentioned  that  dry  comfiressed 
gun-cotton  and  Nouei.’s  dynamite  j>rove  to  be  on  an 
equality  with  each  other,  but  that  very  decidedly  i 
greater  effects  were  obtained  by  employing  gun- 
cotton saturated  with  water,  when  closch/  but  not 
stromihj  confined  round  an  initiative  eharge  of  dry  ■ 
gun-cotton.  Another  important  observation  made 
in  these  invest'gations  is  that,  provided  the  wet 
gun-cotton  clo.sely  surrounds  the  detonator  of  dry 
gun-cotton,  any  small  spaces  between  them  and 
vou  I. 


between  the  individual  masses  comprising  a charge, 
may  be  filled  with  water  without  in  any  way  inter- 
fering with  the  transmission  of  detonation  through- 
out, or  with  the  attainment  of  the  maximum  of 
destructive  effect.  Thus,  results  fully  equal  to  the 
highest  ever  obtained  by  the  e.xplosion  of  gun- 
cotton in  strong  metal  cases  under  water,  have  been 
furidslied  by  charges  which  were  simply  held  to- 
gether completely  by  means  of  an  ordinary  fishing  net. 

In  examining  into  the  power  of  water  to  transmit 
the  force  developed  by  detonation,  Abel  was  led  to 
make  ex[)eriments  of  a novel  character  in  hollow 
projectiles,  which  have  furnished  results  of  con- 
siderable interest,  and  have  recently  been  shown,  by 
experiments  carried  on  at  Okehampton,  near  Dart- 
moor, to  possess  great  practical  value.  If  only  a 
small  piece  from  0"25  to  1 oz.)  of  compressed  gun- 
cotton be  exploded,  by  means  of  a detonator,  in  the 
interior  of  a shell  which  is  filled  up  completely  with 
water,  and  closed,  the  force  developed  is  so  suddenly 
and  uniformly  transmitted  in  all  directions  that  the 
thick  hollow  sphere  or  cylinder  is  broken  up  into 
seven  or  fourteen  times  the  number  of  fragments 
produced  by  filling  the  shell  completely  with  gun- 
powder or  a more  violent  explosive  agent  (th.at  is, 
from  30  to  60  times  the  weight  of  the  gun-cotton 
used).  In  this  simple  way  a hollow  projectile  of 
ordinary  construction  may  be  made  to  exercise  tlie 
functions  of  a shrapnel  shell.  Detonations  less 
sudden  than  those  obtained  with  the  small  cylin  er 
of  compres.sed  gun-cotton  produced  much  inferior 
results,  although  considerably  larger  quintities  of 
the  explosives  were  used.  Again,  by  filling  a shell 
completely  with  a mixture  of  water  and  finely- 
divided  gun-cotton,  and  detonating  in  it  a charge  of 
1^  or  2 ozs.  of  dry  gun-cotton,  the  shell  being 
tightly  closed,  the  resistance  opposed  at  the  first 
instant,  by  the  strongly  confined  mixture  of  solid  and 
liquid,  to  the  force  developed,  being  similar  to  that 
offered  by  a powerful  solid  body,  the  small  particles 
of  gun-cotton,  though  enveloped  in  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  water,  are  in  a position  favour- 
able to  detonation,  and  hence  a mixture  absolutely 
harmless  under  all  ordinary  circumstances  becomes 
a most  formidable  exploding  agent  in  shells.  The 
difficulty  of  employing  gun-cotton  in  hollow  projec- 
tiles, arising  out  of  the  liability  of  their  premature 
explosion  by  the  concussion  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject on  firing  the  guns  (and  which  has  been  found 
to  apply  equally  to  dynamite),  appears  thus  to  have 
been  satisfactorily  overcome. 

'I’he  transmission  of  detonation  through  air,  and 
the  circumstances  which  favour  or  impede  it,  have 
also  been  made  a subject  of  investigation  by  .Vbei., 
to  which  he  was  led  by  some  interesting  results  on 
the  transmission  of  detonation  through  tubis,  ob- 
tiiined  by  'I’r.AUZL  with  dynamite  and  by  Cuamimon 
and  Pellet  with  iodide  of  nitrogen.  He  has  traced 
to  very  simple  causes  some  remarkable  differences 
in  the  ai)p:irent  power  of  tubes  of  different  kinds 
to  transmit  detonation,  and  has  furnis’ied  seve- 
ral demonstrations  of  the  influence  of  the  rolnme 
and  quality  of  a detonation  upon  the  results 
108 
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obtained.  He  has  also  proved,  by  small  and 
laroe  experiments,  that  the  explosion  of  a sub- 
stance may  be  brought  about  as  a phenomenon 
distinct  from  that  of  its  detonation,  in  regard  both 
to  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  for  its  development 
and  the  mechanical  effects  produced  by  it.  Lastly, 
he  has  successfully  applied  a Noble’s  electric  chrono- 
scope  to  the  determination  of  the  velocity  with 
which  detonation  is  transmitted  along  a continuous 
mass  or  a row  of  distinct  masses  (either  touching  each 
other  or  spaced)  of  compressed  gun-cotton,  both  dry 
ami  wet,  of  “ nitrated  ” gun-cotton,  of  dynamite  and 
nitro-glycerine.  Trains  or  rows  of  the  materials, 
varying  between  24  and  50  feet  in  length,  were 
employed,  and  the  records  of  the  rate  of  progress  of 
detonation  at  different  parts  of  the  train  were 
generally  remarkably  uniform,  being  mostly  quite  as 
high  at  the  termination  as  at  the  commencement  of 
the  line  of  explosive  material.  The  velocity  with 
which  detonation  is  transmitted  along  continuous 
rows  of  gun-cotton  slabs  or  cylinders  ranged  from 

17.000  to  20,000  feet  per  second,  varying  with  the 
extent  of  contact  between  the  individual  masses 
employed,  and  with  their  density  or  compactness, 
but  being  unaffected  by  their  form  or  by  very  con- 
siderable variations  iii  their  weight.  The  compressed 
mixtures  of  gun-cotton  and  saltpetre  (nitrated  gun- 
cotton) chd  not,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
transmit  detonation  as  rapidly  as  pure  gun-cotton  ; 
but  the  velocity  of  transmission  of  dynamite  was 
somewhat  more  rapid,  ranging  between  19,500  and 
21,500  feet  per  second.  It  was  remarked,  however, 
that  while  the  intervention  of  spaces  of  0'5  inch,  and 
even  more,  between  the  individual  pieces  of  a row 
of  compressed  gun-cotton  masses  of  a particular 
weight  did  not,  or  only  very  slightly,  affect  the  rate 
at  which  detonation  was  transmitted,  a similar 
spacing  of  masses  of  corresponding  weight  of  dyna- 
mite had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  velocity  of  its 
detonation  to  less  than  one-third  that  of  the  velocity 
observed  w'ith  a continuous  row  of  cartridges.  This 
result,  and  others  of  similar  nature  obtained  with 
trains  of  unconfined  nitro-glycerine  itself,  were 
ascribable  to  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  sub- 
stances. Compressed  gun-cotton  saturated  with 
water  transmitted  detonation  with  decidedly  greater 
velocity  than  the  air-dry  material,  a result  which  is 
in  accordance  with  the  greater  sharpness  or  violence 
of  action  observed  in  practical  experiments  with  the 
wet  material,  and  is  due  to  its  increased  rigidity 
at  the  moment  of  its  exposure  to  the  force  of 
detonation,  consequent  upon  the  replacement  of  air 
in  the  pores  by  the  comparatively  incompressible 
liquid.  In  iron  tubes  containing  small  charges  of 
gun-cotton  separated  by  intervals  of  2 and  3 feet, 
the  detonation  was  transmitted  from  the  initiative 
explosion  to  the  first  charge  at  a rate  of  about 

12.000  feet,  but  after  that  it  travelled  from  charge 
to  charge  only  at  an  average  rate  of  about  COOO  feet 
per  second. 

Spkengel  has  recently  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  behaviour  of  exj)losive  mixtures  rvhen  subject 
to  the  influence  of  a detonation,  by  some  interesting 


results  obtained  w'ith  mixtures  of  oxidizing  agents 
and  li(ndd  combustible  substances.  By  mixing  nitric 
acid  with  such  bodies  in  the  proportions  required  for 
their  complete  oxidation,  the  products  are  readily 
detonated  by  the  means  applied  to  the  explosion  of 
gun-cotton,  some  of  them,  such  as  the  nitro-benzene 
mixture,  being  very  violent  in  their  explosive  action. 
It  is  very  questionable,  at  any  rate  at  present, 
whether  mixtures  of  this  kind,  however  violent  their 
exjrlosive  power,  are  susceptible  of  practical  appli- 
cation ; but  another  method  devised  by  Spbengel,  of 
applying  oxidizable  liquids,  in  themselves  non-explo- 
sive, as  explosive  agents,  presents  greater  promise  of 
utility.  He  compresses  powdered  pofcissium  chlo- 
rate, or  a mixtiue  of  it  with  a nitrate,  into  porous 
m:is.ses,  which  he  impregnates  with  carbon  bisulphide 
or  mixtures  of  that  substance  with  nitro-benzene. 
The  existence  of  sulphur  in  these  mixtures  appears 
to  be  indispensable  to  the  development  of  their 
detonation,  unless  a very  powerful  initiative  deton- 
ation be  employed. 

A few  special  processes  for  obtaining  preparations 
of  nitro-cellulose,  for  which  peculiar  merits  are 
claimed  by  their  advocates,  have  been  brought 
forward  publicly  in  England  within  the  last  three 
years,  after  Abel’s  system  of  reducing  gun-cotton 
to  a fine  state  of  division,  and  then  conveiting  it 
into  sheets  of  paper,  into  grains  or  compressed 
masses,  had  been  successfully  developed  by  Messrs. 
Pkentice  of  Stowmarket.  By  one  of  these,  proposed 
by  Muschamp,  preparations  similar  to  gun-cotton 
are  manufactured  from  highly-iDurified  wood  fibre 
by  the  Patent  Gunpowder  Company.  The  other, 
devised  by  PuNSnoN,  consists  in  mi.xing  np  finely- 
divided  gun-cotton  with  sugar,  for  the  purpose  of 
retiirding  its  explosion  (on  the  same  principle  that 
india-rubber,  paraffin,  &c.,  had  previously  been 
applied  to  this  purpose),  a proportion  of  saltpetre 
being  added  with  the  idea  of  oxidizing  the  sugar. 
The  employment  of  saltpetre  or  nitrate  of  baryta, 
together  with  finely-divided  gun-cotton,  in  the 
production  of  granulated  or  pulverulent  explosive 
agents  for  mining  purposes,  has  also  been  recently 
developed  into  manufacturing  proportions  by  the 
Stowmarket  Gun-cotton  Company  and  the  Cotton 
Gunpowder  Company  at  Favensham.  It  is  obvious 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  nitro-glycerine,  gun-cotton  is 
a fruitful  source  of  explosive  preparations,  differing 
little  in  character  from  each  other,  but  for  each  of 
which  some  special  merit  is  likely  to  be  claimed. 
Practical  experience  alone  can  establish  the  most 
effective,  economical,  and  safe  methods  of  applying 
these  two  valuable  explosive  agents  to  technical  uses. 

For  particulars  of  the  manufacture  of  Gunpowder, 
Gun-cotton,  and  Nitro-glycerine,  see  articles 
thus  headed. 

FOOD,  PRESERVATION  OF  ANIMAI.— One  of  the 
problems  which  has  occupied  public  attention  for 
many  years  past  is  the  best  mode  of  preserving,  as 
food  for  the  human  race,  the  animal  substances  which 
are  in  abundance  in  many  countries,  but  scarce  and 
dear  in  the  populous  and  wealthy  states  of  Europe. 

We  were  obliged  to  import  in  1875,  to  supply  our 
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population,  the  following  quantities  of  animal 
food  : — Live  animals  — 263, (!98  head  of  cattle, 
977,863  sheep  and  land)S,  71,988  swine;  and  of 
cured  fininifil  food— hams,  222,1,50  cwts. ; bacon, 
2,407,751  cwts.;  beef,  salted  and  fresh,  216  516 
cwts. ; meat,  preserved  or  fresh,  316,733  cwts. ; 
pork,  salted  or  fresh,  288,392  cwts. ; fish,  cured  or 
salted,  589,575  cwts.;  poultry  and  game,  alive  or 
dead,  of  the  value  of  £328,034.  dTie  aggregate 
value  of  these  foreign  imports  of  animal  food  was 
about  £17,750,000  sterling,  and  this  is  quite  exclu- 
sive of  dairy  produce  (butter  and  cheese)  and  pre- 
served fish  of  various  kinds. 

When  the  vast  herds  and  flocks  of  cattle  and 
sheep  grazing  in  Russia,  North  and  South  America, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa,  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, which  are  in  many  instances  only  valued  for  their 
hii’es  and  tallow  or  wool,  any  effectual  means  of  trans- 
porting the  flesh  to  markets  where  it  can  be  utilized 
as  food  becomes  of  high  impoitance,  not  only  to 
Great  Britain,  but  to  the  various  states  of  Europe. 

For  several  years  the  Food  Committee  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  h1>s  carried  on  extensive  inquiries 
and  examinations  as  to  all  samples  and  processes  of 
food  preservation  brought  under  their  notice,  and 
these  rescfirches,  while  they  have  not  as  yet  led 
to  any  great  and  startling  discovery,  by  which  our 
food  resources  are  likely  to  be  largely  and  per- 
manently increased,  have  still  been  of  considerable 
value,  as  directing  public  attention  to  this  most 
important  subject,  guiding  future  experiment,  and 
encouriiging  those  who  have  worked  earnestly  in 
endeavouring  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view,  the 
general  benefit  of  the  community. 

Transporting  meat  in  a fresh  or  unpreserved  con- 
dition to  this  countrj',  is  a subject  which  has  grown 
in  interest  with  the  increase  of  our  population,  and 
the  greater  means  they  possess  of  late  years  for  pur- 
chasing animal  food.  Notwithstanding  the  excel- 
lence of  meat  preserved  by  the  tinning  process, 
there  has  been  and  still  is  a backwardness  among 
the  labouring  classes  of  Gieat  Biitain  to  receive 
them  into  general  consumption.  And  the  old  pro- 
blem still  comes  up,  “ How  are  we  to  preserve  meat 
by  the  carcase,  and  deliver  it  in  such  a state  in 
British  seaports  as  to  admit  of  its  being  kept  in 
suitable  chambers  on  arrival,  till  required  and  dis- 
tributed over  the  inland  districts?  ” 

Although  more  th<an  200  patents  have  been  taken 
out  in  this  country  for  the  preservation  of  food, 
with  the  exception  of  some  specially  intended  for 
fruit  and  vegetables,  there  has  been  no  really  effi- 
cient and  suitable  process  by  which  the  decomposi- 
tion or  decay  of  animal  substances  in  general  could 
be  prevented.  It  is  true,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Med- 
LOCK,  that,  taking  the  subject  as  a whole,  numerous 
and  important  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
manufacture  of  ice  and  refrigerating  machines,  in 
the  modes  of  pickling  or  salting  meat,  in  the  com- 
j)res.sion  and  sealing  in  tins  of  various  preparations, 
&c.,  but  all  the.se  contrivances,  even  when  most 
successfully  carried  out,  jiresent  some  objections 
which  are  fatal  to  their  general  use  ; they  are  either 

injurious  to  the  flavour  or  destructive  to  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  substances  intended  to  be  preserved ; 
the  processes  themselves  are  too  complicated  in 
action  or  too  uncertain  in  the  results  obtained ; or, 
lastly,  the  co.st  of  the  preserved  substance  is  such 
that  it  is  useful  only  in  an  auxiliary  sense,  and  is 
utterly  inapplicable  to  the  every-day  requirements 
of  the  jieople  at  large. 

Science  has  been  at  work  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  or  more  on  this  important  question,  but 
the  commercial  results  are  as  yet  but  limited,  for  we 
have  only  arrived  at  the  meat  extracts  and  tinned 
cooked  meats.  The  Society  of  Arts  has  for  ten 
years  kept  the  subject  prominently  before  the  public 
by  the  inquiries  of  its  Food  Committee,  by  many 
useful  repoi  ts,  and  by  the  offer  of  premiums.  The 
council  of  the  Society  state  that  they  still  look  hope- 
fully forward  to  the  early  solution  of  the  problen  in 
Australia  or  elsewhere — how  to  preserve  meat,  fresh 
and  in  carcase,  during  its  transport  to  the  port  of 
shipment  to  the  markets  of  this  country,  and  to  find 
themselves  in  a position  to  award  the  prize  so  long 
since  offered,  of  £100,  by  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan, 
with  the  Society’s  gold  medal.  The  Argentine 
government  also,  by  a decree  in  1868,  offered  a 
premium  of  £1600  to  the  discoverer  of  a process  of 
preserving  fresh  meat  on  a large  scale. 

Before  describing  in  detail  the  various  preserving 
processes  that  have  been  commercially  carried  on, 
or  are  now  chiefly  relied  on,  we  shall  briefly  enume- 
rate, for  the  guidance  of  those  interested,  the  chief 
patents  dealing  with  the  preservation  of  animal  food. 

Passing  over  milk  and  other  miscellaneous  animal 
sub.stances,  we  give  a digest  of  the  principal  patents 
that  have  been  taken  out  for  the  preservation  of 
meat,  passing  over  a few  of  those  only  provisionally 
protected,  and  which  wore  not  proceeded  with. 

1807,  January  13,  F.  Plowden. — Coating  butcher’s 
meat  and  other  animal  substances  with  concentrated 
extract  of  meat. 

1810,  August  25,  P.  Durand. — Excluding  air 
entirely,  by  inclosing  in  tin  or  other  vessels,  and 
heating  them  in  a water  bath. 

1817,  August  5,  L.  Graniiolm.— Preserving  in 
melted  fat  or  hot  animal  fluid  jelly,  coating  with 
melted  suet,  &c. 

1819,  March  23,  E.  Morrison. — A modification  of 
Durand’s  process  above  cited;  cooking  food  in  a steam 
or  water  bath,  and  keeping  it  perfectly  air-tight. 

1836,  March  21,  L.  E.  Seignette. — Preserving  in 
brine,  vinegar,  or  carbonic  acid  gas. 

1844,  September  19,  Michael  Fitch. — Producing 
a substance  to  be  used  in  preventing  decomposition 
in  provisions  — pyroligneous  acid,  combined  with 
salt,  vinegar,  or  saltpetre. 

1845,  January  28,  W.  T.  Yule. — Passing  air 
through  chloride  of  calcium  to  keep  animal  sub- 
stances dry,  and  then  inclosing  them  in  vessels  of  tin. 

1846,  March  5,  Robert  AVarrinoton. — Coating 
substances  to  be  preserved  with  gelatine  or  concen- 
trated meat  gravies,  or  otherwise,  by  dipping  them 
in  warm  solutions  of  such  substances,  or  dipping  them 
in  a vessel  containing  thin  cream  or  plaster  of  Paris 
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which,  when  set  hard,  is  saturated  with  melted  suet, 
wax,  or  stearine.  The  substances  may  be  wrapped 
in  water-proof  cloth  or  with  caoutchouc,  or  coated 
with  a varnish  of  elastic  gum.  Further,  preserving 
the  substances  so  coated  by  keeping  them  constantly 
submerged  in  glycerine,  treacle,  oleine,  or  other 
matters  not  liable  to  oxidation. 

1840,  October  17,  John  Ryan. — Preserving  organic 
substances  by  a mixture  of  carbonic  and  hydro- 
chloric acids,  or  of  carbonic  and  acetic  or  pyrolig- 
neous aciJs. 

1847,  May  6,  John  Horsley. — Injecting  acetate 
of  ammonia  or  purified  pyroligneous  acid  into  the 
meat,  which,  being  eminently  volatile,  is  given  off 
in  the  act  of  cooking. 

18.ol,  James  Ml'kdoch. — Injecting  the  carcases  of 
animals  with  saline  liquid,  made  by  dissolving  water 
in  certain  proportion,  chloride  of  aluminium, 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  nitrate  of  potash,  alone  or 
in  conjunction  with  a desiccating  process  in  a closed 
chamber. 

1854,  January  31,  A.  ]\I.  Fatio  and  F.  Verdeil. — 
Meat,  deprived  of  fat  and  bone,  is  cut  in  slices, 
steamed,  and  sprinkled  with  salt,  and  then  dried  in 
a stove  or  vacuum  apparatus. 

1854,  December  7,  Blumenthal  and  Chollet. — 
Preserving  meat  by  drying  or  desiccating  in  small 
portions  either  in  a vacuum  or  by  the  aid  of  heated 
air.  By  grating  or  otherwise  reducing  the  meat, 
previously  dried  in  small  j)ieces,  a powder  is  ob- 
tained, which,  by  being  submitted  to  a second 
drying  process,  is  completely  deprived  of  moisture. 

1855,  January  0,  Delabarre  and  Bonnet. — 
Coating  meat,  poultry,  &c.,  with  a gelatinous 
varnish,  and  exposing  them  to  a dry  current  of  air 
to  desiccate  perfectly. 

1855,  February  5,  E.  IIartnall. — Preserving 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  by  immersing  them 
in  baths  of  gelatine  and  treacle,  or  with  a little 
alcohol  and  isinglass,  and  after  dipping,  coating 
them  witli  charcoal  powder. 

1855,  February  20,  J.  Wothly. — Dusting  the  meat 
with  sugar  and  salt,  pressing  out  the  blood  and 
serous  matter,  and  moderately  cooking  it ; wrapping 
joints  in  greased  paper,  and  packing  with  melted  fat 
in  casks. 

1855,  February  21,  G.  Nasmyth. — Preserving 
animal  or  vegetable  matters  by  discharging  the 
atmospheric  air  from  tin  cases  in  a water  bath  and 
closing  them. 

1855,  July  12,  John  Bethell. — Preserving  meat, 
fat,  &c.,  by  drying  out  of  them  about  80  per  cent. 
oi  the  water  they  usually  contain. 

1855,  September  1'.),  H.  A.  Brooman. — Preserving 
animal  and  vegetable  subst.nces  by  exposing  them 
to  sulphui  ous  acid  gas,  to  air,  and  then  coating  them 
with  a preserving  composition  composed  of  animal 
albumen  dissolved  at  a gentle  heat  in  a strong 
decoction  of  mallow  root,  with  a small  quantity  of 
molasses. 

1855,  October  9,  Stephen  Goldner. — Improve- 
ments in  apparatus  used  in  cooking  and  preserv- 
ing animal  matter ; the  heating  and  arranging  of 


metal  cases  for  steaming  meat,  &c.,  for  preserving 
in  tins. 

1855.  October  27,  Jo.seph  IIand.s. — Preserving 
animal  substances  for  food  by  subiiiitting  them  to 
gaseous  bino.xide  of  nitrogen,  iiitrous  acid  gas,  and 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  eithei-  alone  or  mixed. 

1855,  October  3w,  IMartin  and  Lionac. — Preserv- 
ing animal  substances  by  drying  them  with  a current 
of  hot  air  until  they  lose  about  50  per  cent  of  mois- 
ture, powerfully  compressing  them  into  boxes,  filling 
up  the  interstices  with  concentrated  liquor,  solder- 
ing on  the  lid,  and  submitting  tli,em  to  a temperature 
suiliciently  high  to  produce  steam  in  the  box, 

1850,  January  11,  A.  V.  Newton. — A new  method 
of  curing  meats  and  ventilating  and  cooling  cams, 
vessels.  &c.,  by  circulating  currents  of  air  artificially 
dried  by  ice,  or  its  equivalent. 

1850,  June  4,  C.  L,  Marle, — Improvements  in 
preserving  animal  and  vegetable  substances  suitable 
for  food,  by  hanging  pieces  up  in  a heated  chamber 
in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  then  dipping 
them  in  a bath  of  gelatine,  and  lastly  in  a bath  of 
tannin. 

1850,  August  25,  George  AVarriner. — Preserv- 
ing alimentary  substances  by  subjecting  them  to  a 
vacuum  and  then  covering  them  with  glycerine,  mixed 
with  water  and  common  salt,  alcohol,  or  gelatine,  &o. 

1857,  January  1,  E.  V.  Gorges. — Expulsion  of 
the  gases  from  animal  sub.stances  intended  for  food 
by  heat,  the  temperature  not  to  exceed  70°  C.,  then 
drying  them  by  simple  exposure  to  the  air  or  by 
artificial  means. 

1857,  Februai'y  11,  A.  C.  Dandrant. — Preserving 
alimentary  substances  by  coating  them  with  gums 
or  resins. 

1857,  July  28,  P.  A.  Boboee. — Preserving  animal 
substances  by  coal,  peat,  or  wood  oil,  by  immer- 
sion, fumigation,  or  spontaneous  evaporation,  dis- 
solving the  oil  in  water,  or  mixing  the  oil  with 
inert  bodies. 

1857,  December  10,  Matthew  Semple.  — Pre- 
serving the  meat  and  other  edible  substances  by 
exliau.sting  the  air,  and  receiving  and  admitting 

! antiseptic  gases  or  other  preserving  agents,  and 
hermetically  closing. 

1858,  February  0,  George  Davies. — Improve- 
ments in  the  preservation  of  meat  and  other  animal 
substances,  by  u.sing  talc,  either  in  a dry  powdered 
state  or  made  into  a paste  with  salt  and  vinegar. 
AVhen  the  flesh  is  thoroughly  desiccated  it  may  be 
packed  in  cases  with  diy  wood  sawdust.  The  talc 
is  removed  from  the  meat  by  washing  or  steejiing. 

1801,  August  20,  R.  A.  Brooman. — An  improve- 
ment in  preserving  meat  and  other  animal  sub- 
stances, by  first  subjecting  them  to  the  action  of 
steam  or  hot  air  for  a sufiicient  time  to  coagulate  the 
' albuminous  portions  on  the  surface ; and,  secondly, 
by  immersing  the  meat  after  the  above  treatment  in 
i an  aslringent  or  tannin  solution.  The  meat  is  then 
I plunged  into  a solution  of  gluten  and  sugar  of  lime, 

I or  alkaline  or  acid  s;dt,  and  afterwards  placed  in  a 
I hot-air  stove  at  about  212°  Fahr..  in  order  to  coagu- 
late it.  This  operation  is  repeated  three  or  four 
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times  until  the  meat  is  cased.  If  likely  to  be  exposed 
to  damp,  an  outer  coating  of  varnish  should  be 
applied. 

1862,  December  8,  AVm.  E.  Newton. — Improve- 
ments in  preserving  animal  substances  by  cutting 
them  into  pieces  of  from  1 to  2 lbs.  weight,  and 
depriving  them  of  bone,  tendons,  and  membranes. 
The  fleshy  parts  are  wiped,  hung  over  vessels  to 
receive  any  drippings,  covered  with  a slight  layer  of 
dry  pulverized  nitrate  of  alumina;  the  juices  dis- 
solve the  salt  and  flow  copiously  into  the  vessels 
beneath.  The  pieces  of  meat  are  wiped  and  im- 
mersed in  fat,  and  then  covered  with  a sheet  of 
tinfoil ; over  this,  in  oriler  to  close  the  vessel  her- 
metically, a layer  of  plaster,  mixed  with  water  and 
gelatine,  is  laid. 

1863,  August  2.5,  At.exander  Hett  and  Fued. 
W.  Bassett. — Improvements  in  preserving  animal 
substances  used  for  food,  by  steeping  them  in  a 
solution  of  sulphide  or  nitrate  of  potash  or  soda, 
thickened  by  gum  or  mucilage.  It  is  then  dipped 
into  melted  tallow,  suet,  or  wax,  or  it  can  be  placed 
in  ca.ses  and  casks,  and  the  vacant  spaces  be  filled 
by  pouring  in  such  substances. 

1863,  November  24,  G.  AV.  Yapp. — Improvements 
in  the  preservation  of  animal  substances,  by  cutting 
the  meat  into  pieces  from  2 to  12  lbs.,  and  placing 
them  in  metallic  or  other  ves.sels  impervious  to  air, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid  in 
which  it  is  preserved  The  liquid  ia  either  bouillon 
or  thin  soup,  or  simply  plain  water  with  the  addition 
of  anhydrous  glycerine  in  the  proportion  of  1 to  3 
per  cent,  of  the  liquid  employed,  concentrated 
acetic,  pure  hy^irochloric,  or  other  acid,  and  com- 
mon salt  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  preceding. 
The  meat  and  the  preserving  liquor,  placed  in  tins, 
are  soldered  down  in  the  usual  manner. 

1864,  February  4,  James  Yol'NG. — Improvements 
in  the  preservation  of  animal  matters  by  tlie  em- 
ployment of  the  protoxide  and  carbonate  of  iron  or 
otlier  oxides  and  carbonates  capable  of  absorbing 
oxygen  by  placing  them  along  with  the  animal  mat- 
ter, or  they  may  be  placed  in  a separate  air-tight 
vessel,  which  is  in  communication  with  the  vessel  or 
case  containing  the  animal  matter. 

1864,  April  16,  AA'ieeiam  Clauk. — Improvements 
in  tlie  preservation  of  meat  by  immersing  it  in  a 
solution  of  sulphite,  bisulphite,  hyposulphites,  and 
alkaline  and  other  nitrites  generally',  and  hermeti- 
cally sealing  the  meat  in  closed  oases  containing  the 
preservative  liquids. 

1864,  April  2i),  John  M‘Call  and  Bevan  George 
Sloi’er. — Improvements  in  preparing  and  preserv- 
ing meat  and  poultry,  by  desiccating  and  rasping, 
or  otherwise  breaking  them  into  small  fibres,  and 
mixing  them  with  dried  powdered  vegetables  and 
condiments,  and  subjecting  them  to  strong  pressure  ; 
the  tablets  or  cakes  are  then  covered  with  a gela- 
tinous or  other  protecting  coating,  and  when  dry  the 
food  is  ready  for  market. 

1865,  January  10,  Thomas  Bowerman  Bei.grave. 
— Improvements  in  preserving  meat  by  submitting 
it  to  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  in  a closed 


chamber  until  it  is  saturated.  AAlien  the  meat  is 
required  to  be  cooked  it  is  steeped  in  waater  for 
several  hours.  The  addition  of  a little  alkali,  such 
as  soda  waste  or  common  salt,  to  the  xvater,  facilitates 
the  liberation  of  the  sulphurous  acid  from  the  meat. 

1865,  November  10,  Theopiiilus  Redwood. — 
Preserv.atioii  of  meat  and  concentration  of  its 
juices  by  coating  with  paraffin,  stearic  acid,  and 
other  similar  substances.  Improvements  and  mo  li- 
fications  of  the  process  are  given  in  a subsequent 
patent,  dated  November  23. 

1865,  November  13,  AA^ieliam  Fox. — Improve- 
ments in  preserving  meat  by  withdrawing  oxygen, 
and  introducing  various  acids  having  an  antiseptic 
influence  on  the  meat. 

1865,  November  16,  Richard  Jones. — Improve- 
ments in  the  ajaparatus  employed  for  preserving 
tinned  meats. 

1865,  December  20.  John  Gamgee. — The  internal 
administration  of  certain  tonic,  astringent,  or  anti- 
septic agents  to  animals  during  life,  in  order  to  resist 
putrefaction  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  after 
death.  Packing  the  carcase,  &c.,  in  tallow  or  char- 
coal, or  filling  the  containing  vessels  with  nitrogen 
and  carbonic  acid  gas. 

1866,  January'  15,  F.  Lecocq. — Preserving  the  car- 
cases of  animals  fit  for  food  by  exhausting  the  water 
therefrom  and  reducing  them  to  a dry  state,  and 
subjecting  them  to  a cold  and  constant  or  uniform 
low  degree  of  temperature,  but  not  so  low  as  the 
freezing  point. 

1866,  May  10,  Donald  Nicoll. — ^To  enable  raw 
or  uncooked  meat,  fish,  &c.,  to  be  preserved  in  a 
fresh  state  and  conveyed  to  distant  places  in  a whole- 
some condition,  in  tanks,  filled  with  certain  preser- 
vative chemical  agents. 

1866,  June  27,  II.  Medlock  and  AV.  Bailey. — 
A^’niious  processes  and  solutions  described  for  pre- 
serving animal  substances,  chiefly  bisulphite  of  lime. 

1866,  July  21,  John  Morgan. — Improvements  in 
preserving  animal  substances  by  applying  and  using 
acetate  of  soda,  and  in  sealing  tins  or  cases  con- 
taining preserved  provisions,  and  in  the  apparatus 
employed  therein. 

1866,  September  24  John  and  Arthur  Gajigee. 
— The  use  of  carbonic  oxide  in  the  process  of  pre- 
serving animals  whose  flesh  is  to  be  used  as  human 
food,  whether  by  causing  them  to  inhale  the  gas  as 
tliey  die,  or  by  placing  the  meat  in  chambers  or 
vessels  containing  this  oxide  alone,  or  in  conjunction 
with  other  gases  or  vapours. 

1866,  November  26,  N.  S.  Shaler.— Preserving 
animal  substances  in  a chamber  pervaded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  at  a temperature  as 
near  as  may  be  to  freezing. 

1867,  9th  February,  AV.  Clark.  — Preserving 
animal  substances  wholesome  and  edible  without 
material  loss  or  change  of  their  natural  flavour. 

1867,  23rd  Marcli,  J.  and  S.  Gamgee. — Preserva- 
tion of  animal  substances. 

1867,  15th  July,  T.  Redwood. — Preservation  of 
meat  and  animal  substances. 

1868,  4th  January,  P.  Si’ENCE  and  W.  A.  Smith, 
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— Improvements  in  storing  meat  for  transport, 
whereby  it  may  be  preserved,  and  in  apparatus  con- 
nected therewitli. 

1868,  11th  January,  John  Somervell.  — An 
improved  n)ethod  of  obtaining  and  preserving 
alimentary  substances  in  a highly  concentrated 
form. 

1868,  22nd  February,  John  M'Call. — An  im- 
proved mode  of  preserving  meat. 

1868,  26th  March,  !M.  B.  Orr. — Arrangements 
and  apparatus  for  drying  and  preserving  animal 
substances. 

1868,  7th  April,  Patrick  M‘Mahon. — Destroying 
the  decaying  principle  in  animal  substances  and 
articles  of  food  by  means  of  a railroad  atmospheric 
process. 

1868,  4th  May,  W.  Estor  and  M.  Terrero. — 
Means  of  and  apparatus  for  preserving  animal 
substances. 

1868,  24th  July,  G.  A.  Thibierge. — Preserving 
animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

1868,  4th  August,  II.  A.  Bonneville. — A new  and 
improved  process  of  preserving  meat,  and  the  appa- 
ratus connected  therewith. 

1868,  22nd  August,  G.  H.  Barber. — Improved 
means  of  preserving  meat,  and  in  the  apparatus 
therefor. 

1868,  6th  October,  J.  Jeffreys. — Improvements 
in  freezing,  shipping,  and  preserving  meat,  and  in 
the  machinery  and  apparatus  employed. 

1868,  12th  December,  John  Mii.lward.  — Im- 
provements in  preserving  meat  and  animal  matter, 
and  in  apparatus  employed  for  that  purpose. 

1869,  13th  January.  C.  J.  Gunther. — A communi- 
cation from  Baron  Liebig,  for  salting  and  preserving 
meat. 

1869,  .5th  May,  E.  H.  Richmond. — Improved 
apparatus  and  process  for  preserving  meat  and  other 
animal  food,  and  ingredients  to  be  used  in  combin- 
ation with  the  said  apparatus. 

1869,  23rd  October,  T.  Deichmann. — Improve- 
ments in  preserving  meat. 

1870,  6th  April,  Richard  Jones. — Preserving  of 
animal  food  and  apparatus  for  the  same. 

1870,  26th  September,  Henry  IIighton. — An 
improved  method  of  preserving  meat  and  other 
alimentary  substances. 

1870,  28th  September,  J.  J.  Bengough. — Improve- 
ments in  preserving  animal  substances  in  air-tight 
vessels. 

1871,  May  6,  T.  F.  Henley. — Removing  the 
moisture  from  meat  by  mechanical  pressure  and  heat 
combined,  in  order  to  preserve  both  these. 

1871,  October  11,  AV.  E.  Gedge. — Steeping  meat 
in  a solution  of  chlorhydric  acid  in  water,  then  dry- 
ing and  storing  it. 

1871,  December  4,  Vasquez  and  Rosenberg. — 
Preserving  fresh  meat  by  placing  it  in  casks  con- 
taining a solution  of  acetate  of  lime  of  6°,  made 
slightly  acid  with  acetic  acid. 

1871,  December  16,  R.  Punshon. — mode  of 
preventing  meat  being  over-cooked  by  forcing  into 
the  case,  after  the  meat  is  moderately  cooked, 


through  an  aperture,  boiling  fat,  driving  out  the 
vapour,  and  then  closing  both  apertures. 

1872,  January  29,  AV.  G.  AVathek. — Placing  the 
refrigerating  apparatus  within  the  compartments 
wherein  the  food  is  stored  for  preservation. 

1872,  February  14,  H.  B.  Barlow. — Preserving 
meat  by  steeping  for  twelve  hours  in  a solution  of 
acetate  or  other  salt  of  lime,  or  in  lime  water,  and 
then  drying. 

1872,  March  19,  N.  Prada. — Injecting  into  the 
carcase  acetic  acid  or  an  alkaline  salt. 

1872,  March  19,  R.  Monteith. — Preserving  ani- 
mal substances  by  desiccating  and  operating  upon 
them  in  vacuo. 

1872,  June  19,  Dr.  E.  Abate. — Improvements  in 
preserving  food  by  securing  an  uniform  temperature 
in  the  holds  of  vessels  a little  below  the  freezing 
point. 

1872,  October  25,  Alexander  Alison. — IMeans  of 
preserving  and  curing  meat,  various  plans  : packing  it 
fresh  or  salted  with  liquid  fat,  and  artificially  drying 
raw  meat. 

1872,  November  2,  Peter  Forbes. — Improve- 
ments in  the  means  or  apparatus  for  preservation 
of  food  substances,  by  regulating  the  heat,  pressure, 
&c.,  in  tins  when  cooking. 

1872,  November  13,  F.  N.  Target. — Producing  a 
vacuum,  hermetically  closing,  placing  a layer  of 
charcoal  mixed  with  antiseptic  salts  on  a sheet  of 
tin  above  the  food,  and  filling  melted  lard  or  grease 
into  the  vessels. 

1872,  December  14,  S.  Hick.son.— -Meat  in  a raw 
state,  with  the  surface  dried,  is  placed  in  closed 
cases  and  embedded  with  sugar. 

1873,  January  18,  T.  F.  Henley. — Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  meat  extract. 

1873,  February  26,  Metge  and  Vuibert. — A mode 
of  preserving  meat  in  bulk,  in  its  fresh  or  cooked 
condition,  by  glazing  over  with  a preparation  of 
sugar  and  alcohol,  and  casing  in  a bed  of  fat, 
exhausting  the  air,  and  closing. 

1873,  July  30,  a process  communicated  by  A.  F. 
C.  Reynoso. — Desiccating  by  agitating  with  sulphuric 
acid,  compressing  by  hydraulic  pressure  into  blocks 
after  disintegration. 

1873,  July  30,  AV  J.  Coleman. — Preserving  by 
various  salts  and  acids  and  sugar. 

1873,  August  8,  J.  G.  Petrie. — Nearly  the  same 
as  the  last  mentioned. 

1873,  November  27,  Dr.  C.  A.  Lindemann. — Pre- 
servation of  animal  substances  by  boric  acid  and  its 
various  compounds. 

1874,  September  5,  H.  Bolliter. — Spreading  a 
compound  over  the  meat  consisting' of  two-thirds 
common  salt  and  one  - third  nitre,  heating  in  an 
oven  or  chamber  on  perforated  plates  for  about  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  at  212°  Fahr.,  and  then  hermeti- 
cally closing. 

The  several  methods  of  preserving  flesh  may  be 
conveniently  classed  and  described  under  four  broad 
heads : — 

1.  The  simple  plan  of  drying. 

2.  The  use  of  cold. 
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8.  The  employment  of  cheinic.al  antiseptics. 

4.  The  expulsion  of  atmospheric  air  by  heat. 

1.  The  (Iri/iiif/  process  is  a very  good  one,  but 
can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  a sc.entific  one  in 
connection  with  food  preservation,  though  large 
numbers  of  patents  have  been  token  out  for  its 
application.  Modern  science  has  suggested  several 
improvements  on  the  original  crude  method  of 
drying  in  tlie  sun,  but  no  kind  of  desiccated  meat  has 
yet  found  general  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

The  process  of  desiccation  docs  not  answer  for  fat 
meats,  as  the  fat  will  appear  as  oil  upon  the  surface. 

Either  by  the  entire  removal  of  o.xygen,  or  the  entire 
removal  of  moisture,  the  tendency  to  putrefaction 
is  destroyed,  and  the  food  is  preserved.  Tlie  desic- 
cated food  may  have  its  properties  restored  by 
immersion  in  salt  water  for  one  or  two  daj’s. 

'I'he  South  American  sun-dried  meats,  the  Ham- 
burg hung  beef,  and  other  kinds  of  desiccated  meats, 
are  not  popular  in  this  countr}'.  In  preparing  the 
charqui  or  dried  meat  for  exjiort  in  Chili,  whence 
about  5000  cwts.  are  shipped,  the  bones  and  fat 
are  removed  from  the  flesh,  which  is  cut  into  strips 
a quarter  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  hung 
up  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun  ; in  about  eight  hours 
it  is  dried  as  hard  as  a piece  of  glue. 

It  is  then  packed  in  raw  hides,  which  shrink  upon 
it  and  keep  it  very  tight.  Meat  dried  in  tliis  way 
does  not  putrefy,  but  after  a time  mites  are  found 
in  it.  In  Buenos  Ayres,  where  it  is  first  ]iartially 
salted,  and  afterwards  dried,  the  fat  is  left  and  the 
meat  becomes  rancid ; but  with  the  negro  population 
of  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies  (for  whom  it  is 
intended),  a little  fat  is  an  advantage  in  their  stews 
and  soujis.  The  exports  of  charqui  or  dried  beef 
from  Buenos  Ayres  amounts  to  about  40,000  tons 
annually. 

In  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  under  the  name  of 
dendeng,  the  flesh  and  sinews  of  the  buffalo,  deer,  and 
wild  hog,  similarly  dried  in  the  sun,  form  a consider- 
able article  for  export  to  China  and  Siam. 

Of  the  powdered,  compressed,  or  extracted  meats, 
much  cannot  be  said ; their  applications  are  so 
extremely  limited  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
consider  them  in  relation  to  the  broad  subject  of  food 
for  the  people.  For  travellers,  invalids,  children, 
&c.,  they  are  frequently  of  service  in  the  absence  of 
more  rational  food,  but  their  cost  is  always  triple  or 
quadruple  that  of  the  more  common  but  practically 
wholesome  beef  and  mutton. 

David  Uuquhart,  in  1873,  submitted  to  the 
Food  Committee  samples  of  meat  preserved  by  a 
process  of  desiccation  at  a low  temperature,  by  means 
of  a vacuum. 

Another  process,  Bancroft’s  desiccated  beef  from 
Queensland,  imported  by  Messrs  OuR  & Honey- 
man  of  Glasgow,  was  highly  spoken  of  by  the  Food 
Committee,  anil  the  preservation  is  perfect.  It  is 
prej)ared  by  mincing  the  raw  meat,  drying  it  on  iron 
])lates  heated  by  steam  below,  with  fanners  above,  j 

lbs.  of  meat  being  reduced  to  1 lb.  It  is  then 
ground  to  a powder  and  packed  in  tins. 

The  composition  or  analysis  is, 

Organic  fil)re,wilh  abundance  of  nitrogen  and 

snlpliate, 906 

Water, 7-7 

Mineral  ash,  sulphate  of  potash  chiefly 1'7 

100-0 

It  is  highly  nutritious,  but  requires  a little  soaking 
before  use.  It  would  be  valuable  in  the  preparation 
of  soups,  beef  tea,  potted  meats,  curries,  and  hashes. 
The  Committee  consider  it  likely  to  prove  a valuable 
and  cheap  addition  to  the  food  resources  of  the 
people.  Some,  from  a tin  which  had  been  opened 
upwards  of  two  years,  made  into  soup  with  vege- 
tables, was  stated  to  be  excellent. 

When  submitted  to  the  Food  Committee  in  1872, 
it  was  thus  reported  on  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor,  F.R.S. 
‘"This  sample  contains  all  the  usual  constituents  of 
dried,  uncooked  flesh,  excepting  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  blood.  It  contains  86  per  cent,  of  dried  fibrine, 
albumen,  and  gelatine,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
fibrine.  It  contains  from  60  to  6.5  per  cent,  less 
water  than  is  usually  found  in  fresh  meat  (beef). 
'I'here  is  no  appreciable  amount  of  fat  or  oily  matter. 
It  contains  within  a small  bulk  all  the  usual  consti- 
tuents of  nutritious  animal  food,  and  no  mineral  or 
other  ingredients  to  affect  its  qualities  as  food.  The 
objection  to  it  is,  that  the  process  of  preservation 
deprives  it  of  that  agreeable  flavour  of  meat  which 
stimulates  appetite  and  creates  a desire  for  food,  no 
doubt  owing  to  volatile  matters  lost  in  the  desiccation 
process,  which  no  art  can  restore.  Salt  would  give 
a saline  taste,  but  unless  at  the  same  time  some  such 
article  as  the  Ramornie  or  Liebig’s  meat  extract  is 
used  for  flavouring,  it  would  be  mawkish  and 
repidsive  as  food.  I do  not  doubt  that  it  is  highly 
nutritious,  and  capable  of  supplying  the  waste  of 
tissue  like  other  kinds  of  nitrogenous  animal  food. 
It  cannot  be  regarded  as  a cheap  substitute  for  fresh 
meat,  but  under  dearth  or  privation,  when  all  the 
usual  sources  of  animal  food  fail,  it  would  undoubt- 
edly be  the  means  of  sustaining  life.  Its  j)erfectly 
dried  state  renders  it  as  imputrescible  as  quill,  and  it 
might,  therefore,  be  available  as  food,  in  a highly 
condensed  form,  on  voyages  or  land  expeditions  in 
which  provisions  in  some  form  or  other  must  be 
carried.” 

The  concentration  or  condensing  of  flesh  into 
meat  extract  calls  for  notice,  from  the  importance 
Yvhich  the  business  has  attained  in  Australia  and 
South  America,  chiefly,  however,  the  latter.  In 
1847  LiebiG' occupied  himself  Yvith  researches  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  making  an  extract  of  meat;  and  by 
his  advice  Giebert,  an  engineer  of  Hamburg, 
established  a factory  at  Fray  Bentos  in  Uruguay. 
In  1860  an  Antwerp  company  took  up  the  enter- 
prise, and  in  1865  it  was  transformed  into  an 
English  company,  under  the  title  of  “ Liebig’s 
Extract  of  Meat  Company,  Limited.”  The  opera- 
tions of  this  company  are  carried  on  on  a very  large 
scale.  900  workmen  are  employed,  and  about  402 
head  of  cattle  are  slaughtered  daily.  The  flesh  is 
immediately  cut  up,  after  sefiarating  the  bones, 
membranes,  tendons,  and  fat.  It  is  chopped  up  by 
powerful  machinery,  then  digested  in  large  iron 
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boilers,  each  holding  12,000  lbs.  of  meat,  and  heated 
b}'  steam.  The  fat  is  then  separated,  afterwards 
the  albumen  and  fibrine.  It  is  then  carefully 
evaporated  in  vacuum  pans,  like  those  emj)loyed  in 
sugar  making.  Mechanical  agitators  set  the  liquid 
in  motion,  and  hasten  the  evaporation. 

AVhen  the  extract  is  of  a sutticient  consistency  it  is 
resteamed  and  worked  to  render  it  homogeneous, 
and  after  careful  examination  by  the  chemist  of  the 
establishment,  is  placed  in  large  boxes,  holding  80 
to  100  lbs.,  and  sent  to  Antwerp,  where  it  is  trans- 
ferred into  small  jars  for  general  commerce. 

We  have  not  the  gross  production  for  the  last 
few  years  before  us,  but  up  to  1873  about  050,000 
lbs.  of  extract  of  meat  were  annually  imported  by 
the  company  into  Antwerp,  the  jaroduce  of  about 
150,000  head  of  cattle  slaughtered. 

The  meat  extracts,  however,  are  but  a poor  sub- 
stitute for  the  flesh  itself,  and  far  too  exi>ensive  to  pass 
into  general  u.se,  even  if  they  were  really  nutritious. 
On  the  average,  from  an  ox  which  gives  200  lbs.  of 
flesh  only  10  lbs.  of  meat  extract  can  be  obtained, 
and  from  a sheep  weighing  40  lbs.  to  50  lbs.  but  1 
lb.  of  extract.  Lieuig  himself  remarks  this  mode 
of  dealing  with  animals  goes  but  a small  way 
towards  remedying  the  deficiency  and  high  price  of 
meat  in  the  Eur<)pean  markets;  for  if  six  establish- 
ments, operating  upon  1,000,000  head  of  cattle  and 
10,000,000  of  sheep,  prepare  annually  something 
over  10,000,000  lbs.  of  this  extract,  this  would  only 
be  a ]iound  for  every  three  persons  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  leaving  nothing  for  other  European  states. 

As  was  well  observed  by  Payen  in  his  jury 
report  on  preserved  meats  at  the  Paris  International 
Exhibition  of  18G7 — ‘•This  process  of  manufacture 
leaves  in  the  residue  the  fibrine,  albumen,  and  sul- 
phur, the  cellular  tissues,  the  adipose,  the  tendons, 
the  phosphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  other  consti- 
tuents, which  it  is  hoped  may  some  day  be  utilized 
for  food.  But,  moreover,  in  extracting  the  most 
soluble  substances,  saline  and  org.anic,  by  heat,  the 
changes  which  take  place  are  not  effected  without  in- 
jury. A great  part  of  the  aroma  is  dissipated,  and  the 
colour  becomes  darker,  whilst  a slight  bitterne.ss  is 
the  result.”  It  is  also  found  that  not  more  than  an 
ounee  of  extract  can  be  added  to  a quart  of  water, 
without  greatly  deepening  the  colour  of  the  soup 
and  adding  to  its  unpleasant  burnt  flavour. 

A substance  deserving  incidental  mention  here  is 
Dauby’s  fluid  me.at,  which  is  said  to  contain  more  of 
the  albumen  and  fibi-ine,  representing  the  lean  of 
meat,  than  the  ordinary  meat  exti'acts. 

2.  The  Use  o/  Cold. — That  meat  will  remain  in  an 
undecomposed  condition  for  any  length  of  time,  if 
kept  at  a temperature  under  35°  Fahr.,  has  been 
long  known  ; and  in  Canada  and  Northern  Europe, 
where  six  months  frost  ]>revails,  animals  are  often 
buried  in  the  snow,  or  otherwise  subjected  to  a low 
temperature,  and  so  left  till  they  are  required  for 
food — two,  three,  or  more,  months  after.  AVitli 
this  data  on  record,  it  is  not  surprising  that  processes 
of  refrigeration  have  had  all  the  attention  that 
science  has  been  able  to  give  them.  But  while 


various  chemical  and  mechanical  refrigerators  con- 
tinued to  fail,  other  efforts  of  a more  purely  chemical 
character  were  made.  One  of  these  consisted  in 
plunging  the  meat  while  it  was  still  warm  in  a 
solution  that  would  have  been  injurious  to  human 
health  if  taken  by  itself,  but  which  was  dissipated 
entirely  by  the  heat  required  to  cook  the  meat. 
This,  however,  did  not  answer ; for  although  the 
outer  parts  or  fringes  of  joints  were  perfectly  pre- 
served for  a time,  as  the  solution  would  not  permeate 
the  whole  joint  quickly  enough,  decomposition  be- 
gan in  the  centre,  which  soon,  of  course,  put  an  end 
to  the  experiment.  Then  it  was  tried  under  another 
l>atent  to  force  a similar  solution  into  quarters  and 
joints,  by  subjecting  them  to  pre.ssure  in  a strong 
tank  ; but  this  was  a still  greater  failure,  for  it  was 
found  that  the  pressure  of  fluid  around  joints  so 
closed  the'  tubes  of  the  flesh  that  only  a very  thin 
coating  was  cured  by  the  chemical  action  induced. 

'Fhe  preservation  of  animal  food  products  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  their  transmission  through  various 
temperatures,  by  means  of  ice  and  freezing  mixtures, 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved.  The  advan- 
tages to  the  public  by  this  plan  are  also  considerably 
modified  by  the  fact  that  frozen  animal  food,  when 
exposed  to  a warm  temperature,  'will  putrefy  with 
very  great  rapidity.  According  to  Dr.  Cattell, 
animal  food,  and  more  especially  fish,  is  always  ren- 
dered less  nutritious  by  the  freezing  process,  and  is 
the  cause  of  much  ill  health. 

Refrigeration  has  had  enthusiastic  admirers  since 
1842.  On  the  27th  January  of  that  year  the  first 
p.atent  appears  to  have  been  taken  oi\t  by  IIenuy 
Benmamin  and  IIenby  Gbafton  for  “ preserving 
animal  and  vegetable  matters  by  freezing  or  cooling 
them;”  but  John  Lings,  three  years  later,  seems  to 
have  carried  out  the  idea  more  ju-actically  in  a patent 
for  ‘‘  constructing  safes,  chests,  or  closets  for  the 
reception  of  victuals  and  other  perishable  articles,” 
a low  temperature  being  the  object.  A number  of 
experimenters  followed  in  Ling.s’  wake.  Within 
the  last  few  years  the  idea  has  been  revived  and 
practically  tested,  in  some  few  instances  with  more 
or  less  success. 

The  public  reliance  seems  to  rest  now  mainly  on 
the  freezing  or  cooling  process  for  successful  results. 
When  the  investigation  began,  some  ten  years  ago,  the 
quantity  of  ice  p)roduced  per  ton  of  coal  consumed 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  4 or  5 tons,  and  the 
displacement  of  cargo  on  shipboard  was  excessive ; 
but  by  recent  improvements  in  the  processes  of 
evaporation  and  condensation,  that  quantity  of  ice 
or  its  equivalent  has  been  raised  to  15  or  20  tons. 

There  are  many  patents  for  refrigerating  pro- 
cesses; one  of  them  is  that  of  Ja.mes  IIahhison, 
to  which  Tellieu’s  appears  to  have  some  resem- 
blance. 

The  most  recently  proposed  Australian  process, 
from  which  so  much  is  expected,  is  to  convey 
meat  inside  cylinders,  and  reduce  the  temperature 
by  a machine  on  Moiuiis’  plan,  constructed  by 
RniCE,  which  ultimately  condenses  and  rarifics 
a solution  of  ammoniacal  gas.  In  Tellieii’s  pro- 
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process,  pfitented  August  11,  1874,  wliich  we  shall 
first  describe,  methylated  ether  is  vaporized  and 
again  liquefied. 

d'his  ether  is  gaseous  at  ordinary  teinperature, 
but  liquefies  at  30°  below  zero,  and  distils  at  — 21°. 
The  liquid  ether  flows  in  a sort  of  tubular  boiler ; it 
vaporizes  in  escaping  at  a pressure  of  1 atmo- 
sphere, and  produces  cold.  A solution  of  chloride 
of  calcium  circulates  in  the  tubes  of  the  boiler,  and 
is  the  refrigerating  source.  The  ether  volatilized 
passes  into  a condenser  cooled  by  cold  water.  A 
pump  compresses  anew  the  volatilized  ether  to  7 
atmospheres,  liquefl^s  it,  and  throws  it  back  into 
the  boiler.  The  passage  from  the  liquid  state  to 
that  of  vapour  and  the  condensation  of  the  vapours 
continue  indefinitely,  without  loss  of  ether,  and 
cause  cold.  The  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium 
refrigerated  to  20°  below  zero  is  directed  into  the 
compartment  the  temperature  of  which  it  is  desired 
to  lower,  then  led  back  to  the  refrigerator,  and  so 
the  circulation  of  the  cold  is  continuous  like  that  of 
ether 

M.  Tei.lier  has  constructed  for  his  experiments 
with  pulverized  coke  a chamber  with  non-conduct- 
ing wall ; in  this  there  is  a wooden  conduit  with 
basins  of  superposed  sheet-iron  plates.  The  cur- 
rent of  cold  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  circulates 
in  these  receptacles  before  returning  to  the  refriger- 
ator ; a ventilator  at  the  same  time  takes  the  air  at 
one  extremity  of  the  chamber  and  withdraws  the 
cold  solution  before  its  return  to  its  point  of  depar- 
ture. In  these  conditions  the  temperature  is  always 
at  zero,  or  1°  below. 

Bray’s  refrigerating  process  has  been  tested  in 
America.  As  the  result  of  the  first  experimental 
trial,  meat  w,as  kept  in  a warehouse  quite  sound  for 
153  days.  Following  that  m actual  practice,  two 
cargoes  of  200  tons  each  were  imported  into  New 
Orleans  in  August,  1870,  the  cattle  in  question 
having  been  killed,  transported  by  steamer,  and 
retailed  under  an  average  summer  heat  of  fully  90°. 
The  meat  is  kept  not  only  cool,  but  dry ; in  fact 
so  much  drier  than  ordinary  meat  that  it  is  not  in 
the  least  affected  by  its  transit  on  arrival  from 
Liverpool  to  London. 

The  most  important  experiment  recorded  is  that 
of  James  Harrison,  of  Melbourne,  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  held  in  that  city  in  1872,  and 
fully  recorded  in  a detailed  essay  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bleesdale,  published  in  the  Victoria  reports  for 
the  Vienna  Exhibition.  Harrison  constructed  a 
chamber  after  his  own  plan,  in  which  he  put  ice  in  one 
part  and  quarters  of  beef  and  mutton  in  other  parts. 
The  safe  was  then  sealed  by  the  exhibition  officials, 
and  when  opened  at  the  end  of  forty  days,  and  in 
another  case  eighty-five  diiys,  the  meat  was  found 
perfectly  sweet ; and  on  being  cooked  was  declared 
to  be  equal  to  butcher’s  meat  as  generally  sup- 
plied. But  there  was  more  than  this  proved ; for 
portions  of  these  quarters  of  meat  were  kept  in 
a temperature  of  from  63°  to  68°  before  any  signs  of 
decomposition  appeared.  A gold  medal  was  awarded 
to  Harrison  by  the  Melbourne  Exhibition  com- 
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missioners.  So  well  satisfied  was  Harrison  with 
this  preliminary  experiment  that  he  started,  in 
the  autumn  of  1873,  with  a safe  of  meat  for  this 
country  in  the  ship  Norfolk.  But  from  some  defects 
(as  it  was  said)  in  the  arrangement  of  pipes,  the  ice 
became  exhausted  when  the  vessel  was  within  the 
tropics,  and  this,  of  course,  put  an  end  to  the 
experiment.  The  report  of  the  proceedings  and 
the  result  of  this  trial  are  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  of  November  28,  1873. 

It  has  been  proved  that  fresh  meat  can  be  trans- 
ported any  distance,  so  long  as  a low  temperature 
can  be  maintained  by  refrigeration.  Professor  Gam- 
gee  attempted  to  start  in  1873  The  Fresh  Meat 
Transport  Company,  the  principle  relied  on  being 
the  refrigerating  process,  but  the  project  fell  through. 
It  has,  however,  been  carried  out  since  by  some 
Americans,  who  have  successfully  imported  several 
hundred  tons  of  meat  in  the  early  part  of  1876, 
which  sold  well  in  the  Metropolitan  meat  market.  The 
modus  operaiidi  of  transport  in  this  case  is  as  follows ; 
A chamber  is  fitted  up  in  the  hold  of  the  steamer, 
and  around  the  chamber  tanks  for  holding  ice  are 
placed.  All  being  duly  ready  the  cattle  are  killed, 
and  the  quarters  are  sown  tightly  in  coarse  cotton 
sheets.  These  packages  are  then  hung  in  the  com- 
partment of  the  vessel,  just  close  enough  together 
for  a current  of  air  to  pass  freely  between  them. 
If  they  touched,  and  there  were  no  current  of  air, 
they  would  begin  to  decompose  and  turn  mouldy 
in  a very  short  time.  An  artificial  current  is  pro- 
duced by  a fan,  which  is  driven  by  the  steam  power 
of  the  vessel.  Thus  a cold  dry  air,  of  about  35°  to 
38°,  is  preserved  throughout  the  voyage.  The  meat 
is  not  frozen,  but  it  is  kept  in  just  the  required  con- 
dition to  make  the  lean  firm  and  the  fat  hard, 
whereby  decomposition  is  almost  completely  arrested. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  such  meat 
must  be  consumed  within  a short  time  of  its  land- 
ing, as  it  tends  to  decay  much  more  quickly  than 
ordinary  meat  when  brought  into  a warmer  atmo- 
sphere. 

Thomas  Mort,  in  conjunction  with  Nicolle, 
has  patented  a process  of  refrigeration,  being  an 
application  of  Faraday’’s  discovery  of  the  lique- 
faction of  certain  gases  by  pressure,  and  the 
capacity  of  such  gases  for  the  absorption  of  heat  on 
their  release  from  liquefaction.  It  has  for  its  object 
the  introduction  of  improved  mechanical  arrange- 
ments, whereby  such  gases  may  be  employed  to 
produce  a temperature  sufficiently  low  to  secure  the 
preservation  of  all  articles  of  food.  Although  claim- 
ing the  use  of  other  liquefying  gases,  he  proposes  to 
worK  his  apparatus  by  means  of  ammoniacal  gas, 
which  by  reason  of  its  great  solubility  in  water,  and 
of  the  quantity  of  heat  which  it  absorbs  in  passing 
from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state,  and  on  account 
of  its  safety  for  use  on  shipboard,  appears  to  be  the 
most  suitable  agent. 

The  apparatus  and  process  are  thus  described  in 
the  Sydney  papers.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
apparatus  is  to  be  placed  between  decks,  the  feeders 
and  desiccators,  &c.,  where  the  water  flows,  being  on 
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deck,  and  the  large  meat-receiver  or  receivers  down 
below.  The  material  used  is  the  liquid  ammonia  of 
commerce : this  being  greatly  rectified,  is  put  into 
cylinders  called  separators,  the  quantity  of  absolute 
ammonia  in  such  cylinders  being  indicated  by  glass 
gauges.  From  a small  steam-boiler  the  steam  is  led 
by  a coil  which  passes  into  a closed  cylinder,  called 
a “ separator ; ” the  object  in  using  the  steam  being 
to  heat  the  ammoniacal  solution  in  the  separator,  and 
so  to  cause  the  ammonia  to  be  volatilized,  or  in  other 
words  resolved  into  gas.  The  gaseous  ammonia  is 
driven  off  from  the  water,  and  conveyed,  by  a series 
of  pipes,  through  a number  of  coils,  into  a bath  or 
tank  of  water  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  refrigerate  the  gas,  condeusingthe  aqueous 
vapour  (by  which  the  ammonia  is  accompanied),  so 
that  it  may  return  to  the  separators  below.  This 
particular  portion  of  the  apparatus  is  termed  the 
“ desiccator.”  In  the  employment  of  cold  water  for 
this  purpose,  in  the  bath  of  the  desiccator,  a 
great  economy  is  effected ; the  desired  end,  the 
“ drying”  of  the  gas,  not  being  otherwise  attainable, 
except  by  an  expensive  chemical  process.  The  gas, 
being  thus  dried,  is  forced  by  the  heat  of  the 
steam  into  an  iron  cylinder  immersed  in  a bath  (also 
on  deck),  and  there  by  pressure  on  itself,  being  a 
non-permanent  gas,  it  becomes  liquefied.  'Wiis 
last-named  vessel  is  called  the  “ liquid  gas  receiver.” 
F rom  this  receiver  the  gas,  in  a liquid  state,  is  passed 
by  pipes  into  an  outer  compartment  of  the  “ meat  re- 
ceiver, ” a large  double  iron  cylinder,  as  capacious  as 
may  be  required.  The  meat  receiver  of  the  appara- 
tus at  the  ice  works  is  a huge  affair,  somewhat 
resembling  an  enormous  long  cask  outside,  and  in  its 
interior  not  unlike  a cavern.  The  meat  receiver  is 
made  with  a double  casing,  so  as  to  form  a compart- 
ment intervening  between  the  “cave”  and  the 
outer  surface,  its  walls  perfectly  tight,  to  contain  the 
liquefied  gas  supplied  from  the  liquefied  gas  receiver 
This  ve.ssel  is  to  be  surrounded  with  some  good  non- 
conducting substance,  such  as  charcoal,  felt,  or  gutta 
percha,  inclosed  in  a wooden  covering,  painted  or 
varnished  to  exclude  all  moisture.  The  two  shells 
of  the  cylinder  are  eccentric  to  each  other,  so  that 
the  inner  shell  rests  on  the  bottom  of  the  outer  one, 
leaving  at  the  top  a space  of  about  two  inches.  At 
the  ends  of  the  meat  receiver  are  two  holes,  big 
enough  to  give  entrance  to  a man,  through  which  the 
meat  receiver  may  be  conveniently  emptied  or 
loaded.  These  orifices  are  made  to  be  fastened  up 
with  wooden  covers  or  doors,  which  are  fitted  round 
their  oval  rims  with  gutta  percha,  and  securely 
attached  into  their  proper  places  by  means  of  screws. 
Having  thus  furnished  an  idea  of  the  general  nature 
of  the  apparatus,  a description  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  refrigerated  gas  is  generated  and  conducted 
to  the  compartment  surrounding  the  interior  of  the 
meat-receiver  follows The  gas  having  been  driven 
out  of  the  separator,  the  heated  water  is  first  forced 
by  the  heat  (arising  from  the  action  of  the  steam 
supplied  from  tlie  boiler)  through  two  “coolers.” 
From  the  coolers  it  passes  on,  by  a pipe,  into  an  iron 
cylinder  called  the  “ reabsorber,  ” which  is  immersed 


in  a water  tank.  The  separator  being  now  emptied, 
is  again  supplied  with  fresh  ammoniacal  solution  from 
the  “feeder”  on  deck,  and  the  process  is  repeated. 
The  re-absorber,  now  containing  a weak  solution,  is 
prepared  to  receive  the  gas  coming  into  it  from  the 
compartment  round  the  meat-receiver.  It  must  be 
understood  that  ammoniacal  gas  has  so  great  an 
affinity  for  water  that  water  at  60°  Fahr.  will  take 
up  670  times  its  volume  of  gas.  The  consequence 
of  this  is  that  when,  by  opening  a stopcock,  admission 
for  the  gas  to  the  water  in  the  re-absorber  is  obtained, 
it  rushes  in  with  great  violence,  passing  from  its 
state  of  liquefaction  into  a gaseous  form,  and  carries 
with  it  all  the  caloric  or  heat  contained  in  the  meat, 
&c.,  it  has  been  surrounding.  It  is  in  this  transition, 
when  the  liquid  expands  into  a gaseous  state,  that 
the  freezing,  or  complete  refrigeraton,  takes  place. 
Only  as  much  ammonia  is  required  at  a time  as  will 
fill  one  of  the  series  of  receivers.  From  these  special 
details  of  the  apparatus,  there  is  no  loss  whatever  of 
the  chemical  substance  employed.  The  compartment 
round  the  meat-receiver  is  filled  with  tlie  icy  current 
from  time  to  time,  and  emptied  off  by  the  stopcocks, 
until  all  the  meat,  &c.,  in  the  place  is  frozen  with  as 
much  intensity  as  may  be  desired.  The  ammoniacal 
gas  is  capable  of  freezing  1QU°  below  zero.  Beyond, 
at  103'’  below  zero,  however,  that  gas  itself  becomes 
solidified.  The  freezing  of  a compartment  on  board 
ship  containing  100  tons  of  meat  would  be  accom- 
plished by  Mokt’s  apparatus  at  the  ice  works  in  about 
twelve  hours.  The  particular  apparatus  we  have 
been  describing  would  t;ike  up  about  30  tons  of  cargo 
space  on  board  a ship.  The  refrigerating  power  at- 
tained by  it  is  enormous,  considering  the  small  bulk 
of  the  apparatus.  But  Nicolle  has  discovered 
a modification  which  will  reduce  the  size  of  the 
apparatus  to  one-third,  and  at  the  same  time  increase 
its  refrigerating  power  ten  - fold.  Mout  claims 
eight  things  as  peculiar  to  his  invention.  First,  the 
continuous  operation ‘of  the  apparatus  without  the 
use  of  any  external  force,  beyond  the  occasional 
application  of  heat  from  a steam  boiler ; second,  the 
mode  in  which  he  applies  heat  to  the  separator ; third, 
the  mode  by  which  he  rectifies  the  gases  after  lique- 
faction ; fourth,  the  mode  by  which  he  removes  the 
weak  liquor  from  the  separator  into  the  re-absorber 
by  its  own  pressure ; fifth,  the  mode  by  which  he 
sends  up  into  the  feeder  the  strong  liquor  from  the 
re-absorber ; sixth,  the  mode  by  which  he  returns 
the  strong  liquor  into  the  separator;  seventh,  his 
arrangement  of  the  meat-receiver ; and,  las  ly,  the 
arrangement  he  h;is  made  of  what  he  calls  the 
“portable  meat  preserver.” 

3.  Chemical  AtUkeptics. — In  ordinary  practice,  the 
salting  or  curing  plan  must  of  necessity  rank  fore- 
most, as  it  has  been  in  use  for  centuries,  and  to  a 
moderate  extent  is  convenient,  popular,  and  bene- 
ficial. Salted  fish  is  used  largely  in  almost  every 
clime.  Salt,  however,  is  powerless  to  preserve  meat 
effectually  in  any  but  the  coldest  weather,  unless 
so  large  a quantity  is  employed  that  substances  thus 
treated  are  both  unpleasant  to  the  palate  and 
dangerous  to  health. 
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In  excess  salt  is  also  very  injurious,  and  innocent 
as  it  is  popularly  believed  to  be,  more  than  one  case 
of  poisoning  by  its  use  has  been  recorded  by  Dr. 
Christison  and  others.  Another  and  a grave  dis- 
advantage attending  the  use  of  salt  is,  that  meat 
loses  from  one  quarter  to  nearly  half  of  its  nutritive 
value  in  the  usual  salting  processes,  and  is  almost 
entirely  robbed  of  those  mineral  constituents,  more 
particularly  potash,  the  want  of  which  induces  scurvy 
and  other  diseases. 

Dr.  Maucet’s  plan  of  inclosing  the  meat  in  bladder, 
or  some  similar  material,  before  immersing  it  in 
the  brine,  by  no  means  obviates  these  objections, 
although  to  a certain  extent  an  improvement  upon 
the  old  method  of  salted  meats. 

Salt  in  large  quantity  adds  to  the  insolubility  of 
the  meat,  and  there  are  no  means  by  which  the 
chemist  can  get  it  out  again.  A small  quantity  of 
sdt  is,  however,  beneficial  in  the  preservation  of 
animal  food,  as  chloride  of  sodium,  added  to  the 
other  principles,  tends  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
fungi. 

We  import  on  the  average  210,000  cwts.  of  salted 
beef,  and  262.000  cwts.  of  salted  pork.  But  wluxt 
we  want  is  not  Siilted  but  fresh  meat. 

There  are  very  many  salts,  acids,  and  chemical 
compounds  used  as  antiseptics.  The  fumes  of 
sulphurous  acid  are  powerfully  antiseptic,  and  many 
patents  have  been  taken  out  for  their  employment, 
among  which  may  be  specially  mentioned  that  of 
Lamy,  in  March,  18.54.  Later  in  the  same  year 
Bellford  obtiiined  provisional  protection  for  the 
use  of  sulphurous  acid,  with  about  one  hundredth 
of  its  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  object  being 
to  prevent  the  sulphurous  acid  combining  with  the 
alkaline  salts  of  the  meat,  and  so  giving  it  an  un- 
ple;isant  flavour.  Other  patents  followed  for  the 
use  of  the  acid  in  a gaseous  form ; and  in  the 
specification  of  Demait  (1855^  it  was  directed  that 
the  substance  should  be  preserved  by  hanging  it 
up  in  a chamber,  and  exposing  it  to  the  action  of 
the  gas.  Professor  Gamgee  renewed  this  process 
more  recently,  with  certain  modifications.  It 
is  thus  described  in  his  patents ; — The  animals 
whose  flesh  is  to  be  preserved  are,  where  this  is 
possible,  killed  by  causing  them  to  inhale  carbonic 
oxide  gas,  which  may  be  generated  by  the  action  of  heat 
on  a mixture  of  sulphuric  and  oxalic  acids,  or  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  ferrocyanide  of  potas.sium,  or  by  any 
other  method  which  yields  carbonic  oxide  gas.  The 
animals  are  bled  and  dressed  in  the  usual  way, 
and  the  flesh  may  then  be  sold  as  human  food, 
and  even  if  it  has  travelled  any  distance  it  will  re- 
tiiin  a fresh  and  bright  appearance  longer  than 
ordinary  killed  meat  The  flesh  of  animals  slaugh- 
tered with  the  aid  of  carbonic  oxide  gas  or  of 
animals  slaughtered  in  the  usual  way  may  further  be 
preseiwed  as  follows  : — Firstly,  by  being  placed  in  a 
closed  chamber  or  vessel  containing  carbonic  oxide 
giis  ijlone,  or  a mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and  air,  or 
other  gas  or  vaj)Our,  for  a period  varying  from  two 
to  twenty-four  hours,  with  a view  to  a complete 
action  ou  the  meat  aud  its  juices.  Secondly,  by 

simple  fumigation  of  the  entire  carcase  or  portions 
of  the  carcase,  after  the  action  of  carbonic  oxide,  by 
means  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion with  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 

In  M.  Gorge’.s  process  the  meat  is  partially  dried, 
and  then  steeped  in  successive  waters,  containing 
hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphate  of  soda.  Instead 
of  covering  the  meat  with  the  chemical  solution, 
it  may  be  injected,  as  in  the  patents  of  Long 
(1834),  Horsley  (1847),  Murdoch  (1851),  and 
others.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  antiseptic  yet 
employed  is  the  bisulphite  of  lime.  This  is  very 
eflficacious  in  the  temporary  preservation  of  meat. 
A variety  of  other  experiments  have  been  made  in 
the  antiseptic  line,  and  various  have  been  the  trials 
held  on  the  results  during  the  last  four  years.  We 
have  had  Dr.  Sacc’s  method  of  the  use  of  acetate  of 
soda  (1871),  the  chloralum  process,  Pierre  Koch’s 
method,  and  those  of  A.  Goulstone  and  Mr. 
Leowy,  with  many  others,  of  which  there  was  a 
hope  in  each  instance  that  a valuable  and  practical 
process  had  been  discovered.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  results  have  not  come  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions formed ; and  after  years  of  most  diligent 

chemical  experiments,  there  has  been  as  yet  no  fresh 
meat  brought  to  our  markets,  in  the  way  of  trade, 
preserved  by  means  of  antiseptics  other  than  salt. 

Medlock  and  Bailey  have  adopted  a pro- 
cess of  preservation  of  animal  food  by  a solution 
of  bisulphite  of  lime.  The  proportions  for  the 
steep,  when  the  joints  are  large  and  numerous,  are 
as  follows : — 

Bisiilpliite  of  lime, 2 quarts. 

Common  salt 1 pint. 

Water, 4 gals. 

The  joints  are  to  be  occasional!)'  dipped  into  this 
mixture,  and  in  hot  weather  a cloth,  soaked  in  the 
same  solution,  may  be  wrapped  round  with  advan- 
tage. When  the  meat  is  required  for  cooking,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  lay  it  in  cold  water  for  a few 
minutes,  and  afterwards  to  dry  it  thoroughly  with 
a cloth.  On  a close  inspection  no  odour  or  other 
alteration  whatever  will  be  apparent;  the  lean  will 
not  be  reddened,  nor  the  fat  changed  to  the  deep 
yellow  tint  so  often  apparent  with  “ hung  ” meat, 
and  the  texture  will  be  as  at  first,  firm  aud 
consistent. 

By  Dr.  Medlock’s  process,  to  preserve  meat  in 
the  c.arcase,  it  is  necessary  to  inject  the  bisulphite 
of  lime  into  the  arteries  through  the  aorta  immedi- 
ately after  the  animal  is  slaughtered  and  the  blood 
expelled.  In  the  treatment  of  a joint  of  meat,  it  is 
dipped  into  a solution  of  half  bisulphite  of  lime,  of 
I'UoO  specific  gravity,  and  half  water. 

In  Morgan’s  process,  practised  to  some  extent  in 
Australia,  nitre,  alum,  and  common  salt  are  the 
more  active  agents. 

Robert  C.xi.dwell,  of  IMelbourne,  has  a patented 
process  carried  ou  with  varied  success  by  tlie 
Victoria  Meat  Preserving  Company.  The  meat, 
in  large  pieces,  without  tlie  bone,  is  subjected  to 
the  action  of  a solution  of  bisulphite  of  lime,  and 
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being  then  closely  packed  in  casks  or  tanks,  is  sur- 
rounded with  melted  fat. 

The  various  processes  of  coating  with  a thin  film 
of  some  substance  which  is  air  and  water  proof, 
such  as  wax,  paraffin,  collodion,  gutta-percha,  &c., 
are  inefficient,  for  if  the  protecting  envelope  is  broken 
or  punctured  at  any  one  point,  however  small, 
decomposition  sets  in  immediately. 

Estor’s  process  of  employing  stearine  causes  the 
fatty  acid  to  be  absoi'bed  by  the  meat ; the  preserva- 
tive is  bland,  and  probably  acts  mechanically,  though 
its  introduction  is  brought  about  by  chemical  means. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  effectual,  for  of  some 
shipped  to  Buenos  Ap'es  in  1870,  a part  was  found 
to  be  spoiled,  whilst  the  good  meat  was  bad  in 
colour,  and  the  general  appearance  that  of  smoked 
meat. 

Dr.  Redwood’s  process  consists  in  the  immersion 
of  fresh  meat  in  melted  paraffin,  at  a temperature 
ranging  from  220°  to  240°  Falir.,  for  a time  .sufficient 
to  concentrate  the  juices  of  the  meat  to  a certain 
extent,  and  completely  to  expel  air ; after  which  the 
meat  in  its  condensed  state  is  covered  with  an 
external  coating  of  paraffin,  by  which  air  is  excluded 
and  decomposition  prevented. 

T.  F.  Henley's  process  simply  squeezes  a 
definite  amount  of  juice  out  of  the  fibre,  and  by 
mechanical  desiccation  preserves  the  latter  intact. 
The  pressed  meat  contains  10  per  cent,  of  alcoholic 
extract  and  salt,  and  50  per  cent,  of  fibriue  and 
other  albumenoid  compounds.  The  meat  juice 
contains  about  15  per  cent,  of  alcoholic  extract,  and 
50  per  cent,  of  albumen.  Flesh  in  its  natural  state 
consists  of  about  75  parts  of  water  and  25  parts  of 
solids.  By  powerful  pressure  the  meat  is  turned 
out  in  the  shape  of  highly  dried  pressed  beef,  and 
desiccated  beef  juice. 

Dr.  James  Dewar’s  process  is  the  action  of 
sulphurous  acid,  by  steeping  the  meat  in  the 
mixture  about  six  hours,  the  time  requisite  being 
about  half  an  hour  for  each  pound  of  meat.  It  is 
then  subjected  to  a temperature  not  exceeding  140°, 
so  that  the  albumen  may  be  preserved  simply  in  a 
desiccated  state. 

De  la  Peyrouse’s  process  consists  in  packing  the 
meat  in  barrels  in  a casing  of  fat,  with  some  alkaline 
carbonates.  Some  sent  and  returned  from  Buenos 
Ajwes  in  1873  was  not  a success.  The  drawback  of 
this  process  is  the  rancidity  and  tallowy  condition  of 
the  fat,  imparting  a disagreable  flavour  to  the  meat. 

ISIanning’s  process  of  preserving  i-aw  meat  in  tins 
in  Australia  is  one  of  the  many  methods  in  which 
sulphurous  acid  is  made  available  for  p>reventing 
decomposition.  The  meat  tested  in  two  ways,  fried 
and  as  an  Irish  stew,  though  sound  was  not  con- 
sidered satisfactory  in  flavour. 

Thibierge’s  process  consists  in  dipping  the  joints 
for  five  minutes  into  dilute  sulplmric  acid  of  the 
the  strength  of  about  10  of  water  to  1 of  acid.  The 
meat,  on  being  taken  out,  is  carefully  wiped  and 
dried,  and  then  hung  up  for  keeping.  This  process 
fails  to  prevent  decomposition. 

Bai!ON  Fabrice  of  Paris  has  tested  Shader’s 


process,  which  is  secret,  but  it  is  known  that  the 
meat  is  dipped  in  a vegetable  decoction  of  an 
aromatic  nature,  which  evidently  contains  tannin. 
The  meat  remains  in  the  bath,  and  is  gradually  heated 
to  a temperature  of  about  100°  Fahr.  It  is  then 
taken  out,  dried,  and  hung  up  for  keeping.  Repeated 
experiments  have  not  proved  the  success  of  the 
process. 

4.  Heat. — The  fourth  process  of  preserving  by  the 
expulsion  of  atmospheric  air  is  effected  by  the 
application  of  heat  to  the  sul  stances  to  be  preserved 
when  placed  in  tins  or  other  receptacles.  Though 
there  are  various  modifications  of  the  process,  which 
is  that  invented  by  Appert  in  1810,  and  known 
in  this  countiy  as  the  Aberdeen  process,  the  main 
principle  is  the  same  in  all. 

The  expulsion  of  atmospheric  air  from  vessels 
containing  the  meat,  by  means  of  heat,  is  certainly 
the  most  successful  method  of  preparation  yet 
adopted.  There  are  three  processes  employed, 
known  as  the  ordinary  Aberdeen  process,  the  steam- 
retort  process,  and  the  chloride  of  calcium  process. 

In  some  of  the  systems  the  tins  are  put  into  a 
chloride  of  calcium  bath,  with  a small  pinhole  in  the 
top  of  each  tin  for  the  escape  of  stean),  and  they  are 
kept  at  a temperature  of  about  218°  outside,  so  as 
to  insure  212°  in  the  interior  of  the  meat.  After 
cooking  in  that  way  for  about  four  hours  the  pinhole 
is  soldered  up,  and  the  heat  increased  to  about 
2G5°  outside,  so  as  to  get  a high  temperature  in  the 
centre. 

The  average  cost  of  preparing  about  1,000,000 
lbs.  of  preserved  boiled  beef  annually,  at  the  Royal 
Victoria  Yard,  Deptford,  some  few  years  ago,  was 
found  to  average  about  lO^d.  to  lliJ.  per  lb.  The 
salt  beef  cured  there  cost  on  an  average  £6  15s. 
the  barrel  of  208  lbs.,  or  about  7J(/.  per  lb. 

The  meats  put  up  in  hermetically-sealed  tin  cani- 
sters, either  with  or  without  the  addition  of  salt, 
spices,  or  antiseptics,  have  certainly  been  the  most 
important.  These  preparations  have  proved  of  great 
utility  to  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  explorers,  as  a 
change  from  the  “ odious  salt  meats,”  and  have 
exercised  a marked  influence  upon  the  health,  com- 
fort, and  general  plufsique  of  those  classes  of  our 
countrymen,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a century ; 
but  there  are  still  drawbacks  to  their  general  utility 
in  want  of  flavour  and  nutrition,  costliness,  and  in 
many  cases  a very  unpleasant  metallic  taste,  derived 
from  the  containing  vessel.  Being  prepared  at  a 
temperature  considerably  above  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  they  are  consequently  over  cooked  in  the  first 
instance. 

In  order  to  preserve  meat  for  food,  it  is  important 
that  the  original  properties  of  the  meat  shall  be 
retained  as  much  as  possible.  The  primary  object 
is  not  to  cook  the  meat  entirely,  but  merely  to 
preserve  it.  Dr.  Taylor  considers  that  the  tem- 
perature 170°,  which  will  fix  the  fluid  albumen,  is 
sufficient  for  preservative  purposes,  and  the  fibriue 
and  gelatine  at  the  same  time  remain  unchanged. 
Meat  exposed  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  to 
a temperature  of  220"  or  240°  must  be  considered 
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as  over  cooked.  The  effect  of  excessive  boiling  or 
heating  of  meat  to  a high  temperature  has  a most 
prejudicial  effect  in  driving  out  the  nutritive  pro- 
perties, and  retaining  only  the  indigestible  muscle 
and  insoluble  fibre  of  the  flesh. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a great  improvement 
in  the  meat  preserved  in  tins  received  from  Aus- 
tralia. As  regards  the  quality  of  the  meat,  its  appear- 
ance, and  the  retention  of  nutritive  qualities,  experts 
report  that  there  has  been  satisfactory  progress 
made.  This  process  may  be  regarded  as  furnishing 
a very  valuable  aid  to  other  kinds  of  food,  especially 
where  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  large  a quantity  as 
possible  of  animal  matter  in  a small  compass.  This 
mode  alone  luis  :is  yet  fulfilled  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  bringing  meat  from  a distance  with  fully 
retained  meat  flavour,  without  deterioration  by 
.addition  of  chemical  agents.  No  process  of  the 
latter  kind,  which  has  as  yet  been  tested,  can  be 
said  to  be  thoroughly  successful.  Either  the  texture 
of  the  meat  has  Ifeen  broken  down  or  hardened, 
and  the  flavour  destroyed  or  altered,  and  in  other 
cases  such  a distinct  saline  or  mineral  taste  added 
as  to  preclude  the  adoption  of  such  specimens  as 
articles  of  general  consumption. 

The  imports  of  preserved  meat  from  Australia 
have  largely  declined,  owing  to  an  advance  of  50 
per  cent,  in  the  price  of  sheep.  In  1874  North  and 
South  America  entered  the  field,  and  about  4(),0UU 
tins  of  4 and  6 lbs.  each  were  sent  from  the  liiver 
Plate,  Texas,  California,  «&c. 

The  extent  and  value  of  the  shipments  received 
in  England  have  been  as  follows : — 


1872 17.601  tons,  ....  £006,680 

1873, 13.061  “ 733.848 

1874 13,270  “ 7. 01.709 

1875, 8,587  “ ....  593,054 


Owing  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  sheep  in  Aus- 
tralia, the  shippers  of  preserved  mutton  to  London, 
at  hi.  per  lb.,  sustiiin  a heavy  loss. 

Lastly,  we  may  allude  to  the  preservation  of  fish, 
lobsters,  &c.,  in  tins.  Salmon,  tunny,  sardines,  and 
many  other  kinds,  arc  so  preserved,  and  very  effi- 
ciently, and  are  thus  available  in  all  climates  and 
at  all  seasons.  It  is  principally  in  the  United 
States  and  the  British  American  provinces  that  the 
extensive  preserving  trade  in  salmon,  lobsters,  and 
oysters  is  carried  on. 

The  preservation  of  fish  in  oil  is  by  no  means  new, 
but  has  attained  of  late  years  large  proportions  on 
tlie  Continent,  and  might  be  carried  on  with  great 
advantage  in  many  countries.  Large  quantities 
of  sprats,  small  pilchards,  herrings,  and  otlier 
fish,  are  frequently  wasted,  or  merely  converted 
into  manure,  for  want  of  appliances  to  preserve 
tliem  for  food.  The  annual  value  of  the  sardines 
jireserved  in  France  is  estimated  to  be  about 
£l,000,()t»()  sterling,  and  the  ancliovies  at  .£!(>, UUO 
or  £17,000.  In  the  Cornish  seas  enough  anchovies 
might  be  Ciiught  to  supply  the  British  consumption ; 
and  recently  tlic  conversion  of  small  pilchards  into 
sardines  has  been  carried  on  by  a company  in  Corn- 


wall, which  has  been  awarded  the  medal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts. 

The  Cornish  trade  in  salted  pilchards  to  Europe  is 
considerable,  as  well  as  that  in  cured  herrings  from 
Scotland,  and  these  ordinary  fish  preparations  are 
too  well  known  to  need  description.  The  Americans 
have  commenced  tinning  the  young  of  a species  of 
herring,  locally  called  menhaden. 

FUEL. — Heat  is  the  agent  which  produces  a certain 
well-known  class  of  sensations.  The  condition  of  heat 
of  a body  is  known  from  certain  properties,  wl  ich  are 
those  of  a heated  body.  Heat  can  be  transferred 
from  one  body  to  another,  by  the  former  becoming  less 
hot,  and  in  this  manner  uniform  temperature  may  be 
produced.  Hence  equal  temperatures  of  two  bodies 
may  be  defined  by  there  being  no  tendency  to  a 
transfer  of  heat  between  them.  In  order  to  measure 
temperature,  certain  fixed  temperatures  must  be 
determined  upon.  Those  generally  employed  in 
practice  are  the  melting  point  of  ice  and  the  boiling 
point  of  water  at  the  average  atmospheric  pressure. 
Another  point  is  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature, 
which  may  be  defined  as  the  temperature  corres- 
ponding to  the  disappearance  of  gaseous  elasticity; 
it  has  been  fixed  by  reasoning,  although  it  has  never 
been  measured. 

Sources  of  Heat.  — There  are  various  sources  of 
heat  at  the  disposal  of  mankind.  The  sun  is  sup- 
()osed  to  be  the  origin  of  heat,  as  its  beams  enable 
plants  to  decompose  carbonic  acid,  and  so  to  form  a 
store  of  carbon  known  in  various  forms  as  fuel. 

IVatekston  and  Sir  Willia.m  Thomson  have  specu- 
lated on  the  heat  of  the  sun  being  due  to  a fall  of  a 
shower  of  matter  on  it,  gravitation  being  thus  the 
original  source  of  heat. 

Electricity  is  another  source  of  heat,  and  by  its 
agency  a heat  has  been  produced  so  intense,  as  not 
only  to  fuse,  but  to  volatilize  most  refractory  metals. 

Chemical  action,  or  combustion,  and  mechanical 
action  through  friction,  are  other  sources  of  heat. 

Chemical  action  is,  next  to  the  sun’s  rays,  the  com- 
monest and  most  useful  source  of  heat,  and  the 
methods  of  generating  it  in  this  manner  are  various ; 
but  that  which  is  best  known  and  most  frequently 
resorted  to  is  combustion.  By  comhusliun  is  usually 
understood  that  change  which  a body  undergoes  on 
being  ignited  in  the  air,  and  by  which  light  and  heat 
are  evolved,  whilst  the  substance  itself  disap{)ears. 
Chemically  considered,  however,  combustion  is  the 
union  of  two  or  more  elements,  in  which  heat  is 
disengaged,  and  sometimes  light,  though  not  of 
necessity  in  every  instance.  Thus,  in  numerous 
chemical  combinations,  considerable  heat  is  evolved, 
unattended  with  luminousness.  Aniimd  or  vital 
heat  is  generated  by  the  cliemical  changes  which 
the  food  as  well  as  the  components  of  the  body 
are  constantly  undergoing ; and  the  movements  of 
the  members  contribute  to  its  more  rapid  production. 

Finally,  mechaniad  action,  either  by  percussion  or 
friction,  is  capable  of  disengaging  heat  from  bodies 
in  large  quitntities.  For  instance,  if  a bar  of  iron  be 
struck  with  a hammer,  a certain  amount  of  heat 
will  be  evolved  at  every  stroke ; and  by  vigor- 
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ously  continuing  the  action  the  bar  may  be  made 
red-hot. 

Friction  is  another  mechanical  means  of  producing 
or  developing  heat.  Instances  of  this  are  familiar  to 
engineers  and  workers  in  metal  who  are  engaged  in 
boring,  filing,  &c.  By  rubbing  one  piece  of  ice 
against  another,  at  a temperature  below  32°  Fahr., 
Faraday  produced  sufficient  heat  to  melt  both,  and 
this  took  place  more  or  less  quickly  according  to  the 
amount  of  force  applied  in  the  friction.  Count 
Kumford  ascertained  that  the  heat  liberated  in  boring 
a piece  of  cannon  seven  and  a half  inches  in  diameter, 
the  instrument  making  thirty  revolutions  per  minute 
under  a pressure  of  10,000  lbs.,  was  sufficient 
to  boil  18  lbs.  of  water  in  two  hours  and  a half. 
If  a bar  of  steel  be  forcibly  struck  against  a piece  of 
flint  or  other  hard  body,  the  heat  will  be  sufficient 
to  cause  the  combustion  of  the  particles  of  the 
metal  which  are  disengaged,  and  which  are  seen 
to  fly  off  in  sparks. 

Expansive  Action  of  Heat. — The  effects  of  heat 
upon  matter  are  various ; but  that  which  is  most 
important,  and  which  will  require  to  be  considered 
first,  as  affording  a convenient  measure  of  its  intensity, 
is  its  expansive  action.  In  rendering  solid  bodies 
aeriform  and  liquid,  the  action  of  the  heat  overcomes 
the  cohesive  force  with  which  the  particles  were 
held  together,  and  separates  them  to  a certain 
distance,  dependent  upon  the  temperature. 

The  expansion  or  dilatation  produced  in  bodies  by 
heat  is  a familiar  phenomenon.  V ery  great  difference 
exists,  however,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  divers, 
substances  are  affected  by  the  same  amount  of  heat. 
In  such  compounds  as  are  perfectly  gaseous  no 
opposition  is  offered  to  the  expanding  power  of  the 
heat,  and  the  result  is  that  these  dilate  in  a regular 
and  uniform  ratio,  no  matter  how  hot  or  cold  they 
may  be  when  the  heat  is  communicated.  It  is 
different  with  solids  and  liquids,  in  which  the  resist- 
ance offered  by  the  varying  force  of  cohesion  must 
first  be  overcome  before  any  discernible  repulsion 
of  the  particles  succeeds.  When  this  opposing  force 
is  great,  it  is  evident  that  a much  larger  amount  of 
heat  will  be  required  to  distend  them.  Hence  the 
difference  in  the  rate  of  expansion  of  bodies  produced 
by  this  agency. 

The  Themometer, — The  thermometer,  or  heat 
measurer,  is  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  the 
expansion  of  bodies  by  heat.  It  consists,  in  its  com- 
mon form,  of  a glass  tube  terminating  in  a bulb  con- 
taining mercury  or  some  other  fluid,  which  fills  the 
bulb  and  part  of  the  tube ; and  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  | 
fluid  in  the  tube,  according  as  the  mass  of  it  in  the  ! 
bulb  expands  or  contracts,  indicates  the  change  of 
temperature  in  the  surrounding  medium.  This  most 
indispensable  instrument  was  not  known  previous  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  at  its  first  introduction 
by  the  Florentine  academicians  its  indications  were 
not  very  trustworthy.  At  first  temperature  was 
estimated  by  the  expansion  of  air ; but  this,  although 
in  common  with  other  aeriform  fluids  more  regular 
than  liquids  or  solids  in  its  alteration  of  volume  by 
increased  or  diminished  temperatures,  offered  so 


\ much  inconvenience  in  the  wide  extent  of  its  range, 

I besides  being  largely  affected  by  the  varying  pressure 
I of  the  atmosphere,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
substitute  another  fluid.  The  air  thermometer  is  now 
employed  as  a standard  for  the  comparison  of  mer- 
! curial  thermometers,  and  is  referred  to  in  scientifie 
statements,  but  owing  to  its  large  bulk  it  cannot  be 
employed  in  the  usual  determination  of  temperature. 
Various  liquids,  such  as  linseed  oil  and  spirit  of  wine, 
were  tried  with  good  effect ; but  for  general  purjioses 
mercury  was  found  to  be  the  most  suitable.  The 
range  between  its  points  of  solidification  and  ebulli- 
tion is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  known  fluid;  it 
is  also  a good  conductor  of  heat,  and  is,  consequently, 
rapid  in  its  indications,  and  sensitive  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature.  It  is  true  that  it  experiences, 
like  other  fluids,  as  will  be  explained  afterwards,  a 
constantly  increasing  rate  of  expansion  as  the  tem- 
perature rises,  but  between  the  freezing  and  boiling 
points  of  water  this  irregularity  is  so  minute  as  to  be 
really  of  little  or  no  moment  evSn  in  very  accurate 
investigations ; indeed  the  slight  deviation  which 
takes  place  is  nearly  compensated  by  the  glass, 
which  e.xpands  in  much  the  same  proportion  as 
mercury. 

There  are  three  scales  employed  for  this  instrument. 
Fahrenheit,  whose  thermometer  is  generally  used 
in  this  country,  fixed  the  zero  of  his  scale  at  the  tem- 
perature of  a mixture  of  snow  and  salt,  and  divided 
the  interval  between  this  and  the  boiling  point  of 
water  into  212  equal  parts  or  degrees,  so  that  on  this 
scale  water  freezes  at  32°,  and  there  are  180°  between 
its  freezing  and  boiling  points.  Celsius,  in  con- 
structing his  modification  of  the  thermometer, 
assumed  as  the  zero  of  his  scale  the  freezing  point 
of  water,  and  proceeding  on  the  decimal  principle, 
divided  the  interval  between  this  and  the  boiling  point 
into  100  equal  parts,  so  that  on  this  scale  the  point 
of  ebullition  is  indicated  by  100°.  Hence  his 
instrument,  which  is  used  extensively  on  the  Conti- 
nent, has  been  called  the  Centigrade.  In  Reaumur’s 
scale,  as  in  the  Centigrade,  the  freezing  point  is  the 
zero ; but  the  distance  between  the  freezing  and  boil- 
ing points  is  in  Reau.mur’s  divided  into  80  equal  parts 
instead  of  100,  so  that  on  this  scale  the  boiling  point 
of  water  is  at  80°.  In  each  of  these  thermometers 
the  degrees  of  temperature  under  the  zero  are  indi- 
c itedby  the  sign  minns.  Thus,  ■ — 15°  Fahr.  indicates 
fifteen  degrees  of  that  scale  below  its  zero;  while 
! the  same  notation  on  the  Centigrade  or  Reaumur 
scale  signifies  a temjierature  fifteen  degrees  of  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  scales  below  the  freezing 
point  of  water. 

By  very  simple  formulie  the  degrees  of  any  of  these 
thermometers  may  be  converted  into  the  equivalent 
of  the  others.  The  same  disfiince  is  divided  in  the 
three  thermometers  into  180°  in  Fahrenheit’s,  80°  in 
Reaumur’s,  and  100°  in  the  Centigrade.  Now,  divid- 
ing by  20  it  will  be  seen  that  these  numbers  are  in  the 
ratio  of  9 : 4 : 5;  or,  in  other  words,  nine  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit’s  scale  are  equivalent  to  four  degrees 
Reaumur’s,  and  five  of  the  Centigrade.  Hence,  indi- 
cating the  respective  thermometers  by  the  initials  F., 
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R.,  C.,  the  length  of  a degree  in  each  will  be  as 
follows : — 

1°F.  : 1°R.  : 1°C.  i ; 1 ; 

But  the  temperature  is  measured  by  the  number  of 
divisions  contained  in  equal  portions  of  the  stein  of 
the  respective  thermometers.  Now,  the  zero  point 
of  Fahrenheit’s  is  32°  below  freezing  jjoint.  If,  | 
therefore,  F.°  — 32,  R.°,  C.°,  indicate  the  same  tem- 
perature on  each  of  the  three  thermometers,  one  has 
the  proportion — 

F.°— 32  : C°  : R.°  9 : 5 : 4; 

whence  result  the  following  equations  for  converting 
one  scale  into  another : — 


4 

(F.°- 

-32)  = 

9 

R.° 

5 

-32)  = 

9 

6 

It.- 

4 

0.° 

or. 

i 

(F.»- 

-32)  = 

i 

if 

P 

The  divisions  principally  used  are  those  of  Fahren- 
heit and  the  Centigrade,  and  the  equation  for  passing 
from  the  indications  of  the  Centigrade  to  those  of 
Farenheit,  and  vice  versa  are — 

F.°  = 32  + § C.° 

= 5 (F.«-32) 

that  is,  add  thirty-two  to  nine-fifths  of  the  number 
indicated  on  the  Centigrade,  and  the  result  is  the 
number  which  would  be  indicated  by  Fahrenheit; 
subtract  thirty -two  from  the  number  indicated  by 
Fahrenheit,  and  five-ninths  of  the  remainder  is  the 
number  which  would  be  indicated  by  the  Centigrade. 

When  very  low  temperatures,  under  — 40°  Fahr., 
have  to  be  estimated,  a mercurial  thermometer  can- 
not be  employed,  since  this  metal  solidifies  at  that 
point ; in  such  cases  aleohol  coloured  by  some  mat- 
ter is  used  in  the  bulb  of  the  instrument.  On  the 
other  hand,  mercury  boils  at  about  600°  Fahr.,  and, 
therefore,  when  very  high  temperatures  are  to  be 
estimated,  a different  instrument,  termed  the  pyro- 
meter, is  employed,  which  will  be  described  in  the 
sequel. 

Whatever  be  the  form  of  thermometer,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  indications  are  merely  relative,  and  do 
not  express  the  actual  amount  of  heat  which  a sub- 
stance contains.  The  use  of  the  thermometer,  there- 
fore, is  merely  to  indicate  the  sensible  heat,  or  that 
which  is  capable  of  being  radiated  or  communicated 
from  one  material  to  another ; and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  of  most  important  application  in  various 
branches  of  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

Expansion  of  Solols. — The  rate  of  expansion  in  solid 
bodies  is  greatly  dependent  on  their  state  of  aggrega- 
tion : hence  it  will  be  evident  that  the  same  tempera- 
ture will  operate  differently  on  different  solids. 

The  principal  experiments  made  on  the  expansion 
of  solids  are  those  of  Laplace  and  Lavoisieu.  The 
trough  in  which  the  bar  is  placed  whose  expansion 
is  to  be  determined  is  fixed  between  four  massive 
standards  of  stone.  One  of  the  ends  of  the  bar  is 
firmly  fixed  to  a cross  bar  securely  joined  to  two  of  the 
uprights,  the  other  end  pushes  against  a bar  firmly 
attached  to  an  axis  which  rotates  as  the  bar  expands, 
and  carries  with  it  in  its  rotation  a telescope,  which 


is  directed  toward  a distant  scale.  Ice  is  first  placed 
in  the  trough  and  the  portion  of  the  line  of  sight  of 
the  telescope  on  the  scale  noted.  The  temperature 
of  the  bath  is  then  raised,  aud  the  eorresponding 
increase  of  length  measured. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  rate  of  expansion 
of  a few  solids  when  heated  from  32°  to  212°  : — 


TABLE  OF  EXPANSION  BKTWEE.N  32^  FAHR.  AND  212°  FAHR. 


Linear 

Expansion. 

Cubic 

£xx>auHiou. 

Gold  (Paris  standard),  annealed. 

0 0015153 

0-0045459 

“ “ uuaunealed. 

0 0015515 

0’004Go45 

Steel,  not  tempered, 

0 0010792 

0*0032376 

Tempered  steel  reheated  to  6.5°, 
t'ilver  obtained  by  cupellation. 

0-0012395 

0-0037185 

0-0019075 

0 0057225 

Silver  (Paris  standard), 

0-0019086 

0-0057-258 

Copper, 

0-0017173 

0-0051519 

0-0018782 

0-0056316 

Malacca  tin, 

0-0019376 

0 0058128 

Falmouth  tin, 

Soft  wrought  iron, 

0-00217-29 

0-0065187 

0-00:2-201 

0 0036612 

Round  iron,  wire  drawn, 

0-0012350 

0 0037050 

English  flint-glass, 

0-0008116 

0-00-24348 

Gold,  procured  by  parting, 

0-0014660 

0-0043980 

Platinum, 

0-0009918 

0-00-29754 

Lead,  

French  glass  with  lead, 

0-0088483 

0-0265449 

0-0008715 

0-00-26145 

Sheet  zinc, 

0-00-29416 

0 0088-248 

Forged  zinc, 

0-0031083 

0 -0093-249 

From  the  following  reasoning  the  coefficient  of  ’ 
cubical  expansion  may  be  approximately  deduced 
from  the  linear  expansion,  and  the  method  here 
explained  is  that  by  means  of  which  the  column 
“cubic  expansion”  has  been  calculated  in  the  pre- 
vious table.  Let  a represent  the  coefficient  of  linear 
dilatation,  and  a!  that  of  cubic  dilatation,  or  the 
amount  of  expansion  per  degree  of  the  scale  of  tem- 
perature employed ; also  let  L and  V represent 
the  length  and  volume  of  the  substance  at  the  tem- 
perature of  melting  ice.  Then  L (1  -f  a)  and  V 
(1  -f-  a'}  are  the  length  and  volume  of  the  substance 
at  one  degree  on  the  scale  above  the  melting  point 
of  the  substance.  Then  as  the  body  is  assumed  to 
expand  so  as  to  retain  its  similarity  of  form, 

V ; V (I  -h  «')  = L»  : L3  (1  -F  «)3 
1 : (1  H-  «')  = 1 : (I  + «)^ 

1 -f  «'  = (1  )3  = 1 -F  3«  4-  3«2  -I- 

but  since  a is  a very  small  fraction,  ?a'  and  a?  may 
be  dispensed  with,  and  a!  = 3a,  that  is,  the  cubic 
dilatation  is  three  times  the  linear.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  expansion  is  not  uniform 
for  equal  increments  of  temperature,  for  all  bodies 
tend  to  expand  more  as  the  heat  reaches  a high 
degi’ee. 

Most  solids  return  to  their  original  volume  when 
cooled;  some,  however,  are  incapable  of  doing  so, 
aud  are  permanently  elongated  or  enlarged  every 
time  they  are  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a high 
temperature.  Such  is  the  case,  more  especially,  with 
zinc  aud  lead,  the  particles  of  which,  in  sliding  over 
1 each  other,  are  supposed  to  possess  an  amount  of 
adhesive  friction  which  prevents  their  contraction  to 
the  full  extent  they  had  expanded. 

The  expansion  or  contraction  of  bodies,  occasioned 
by  an  increase  or  diminution  of  temperature,  takes 
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place  with  enormous  force.  The  amount  of  this  has 
been  estimated  by  Barlow,  who  found  that  a bar  of 
metal,  of  one  square  inch  section,  is  elongated  one 
ten-thousandth  of  its  length  by  receiving  an  addition 
to  its  temperature  of  16°  Fahr.;  to  produce  the  same 
effect  mechanically  would  require  a ton  weight  to 
be  suspended  from  it,  or  the  .application  of  an 
equivalent  force.  A careful  attention  to  this  subject 
is  indispensable  in  the  science  of  engineering.  It 
has  been  found  that  within  the  usual  range  of  the 
v.ariation  of  the  temperature  of  England  throughout 
the  year,  a b.ar  of  wrought  iron,  ten  inches  long, 
will  expand  about  two  hundredths  of  an  inch. 
Were  both  its  extremities  secured  firmly  to  other 
objects,  this  change  would  exert  a force,  tending  to- 
wards their  removal,  of  fifty  tons  to  the  square  inch  ; 
hence  it  is  to  be  observed  that  where  beams  of  wood 
are  to  be  replaced  by  iron  ones,  care  should  be  token 


Fig. 1. 


that  room  for  occasion.al 
expansion  should  be  allowed 
them,  otherwise  very  ruin- 
ous consequences  might 
result.  From  the  num- 
erous and  varied  uses  to 
which  iron  is  now  applied, 
this  is  a subject  of  very 
great  importance.  An  ac- 
calculation  must  be  made,  and 
the  structure  so  formed  as  that  the 
expansion  or  contraction  of  the  metol 
shall  not  endanger  its  stobility. 

A very  ingenious  application  of  the 
power  obtoined  by  the  enormous  force 
of  the  contraction  of  metols  w.as  made  by  Molard, 
to  secure  the  iNluseum  of  Arts  and  Manufactures 
in  P.aris,  by  restoring  the  walls,  which  were  giving 
wfiy  outward  owing  to  the  weight  of  the  roof. 
His  method  was  to  insert  bars  of  iron  horizon- 
tally through  the  building,  so  as  to  protrude  a 
little  from  the  walls  at  each  side.  Heat  was  then 
apidied  by  lamps  suspended  over  the  whole  length 
of  the  bars,  and  the  metal  expanded  to  some  extent, 
after  which  iron  nuts  were  firmly  .screwed  on  the 
bars  .at  both  ends,  and  tightened  to  the  wall  as  much 
as  possible ; the  heat  being  now  removed,  the  met;d 
began  to  contract,  and  in  doing  so  it  drew  the  nuts 
closer  together,  which  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
the  walls  nearer  to  the  perpendicular.  By  a repeti- 
tion of  the  heating  of  the  bars,  and  again  tightening 
the  nuts  or  plates,  the  bulges  were  entirely  removed 
and  the  w.alls  were  restored  to  their  vertical  position. 


I In  many  of  the  ordinary  .arts  of  life  a similar  advan- 
tage has  been  token  of  the  effect  of  heat  upon  bodies 
to  render  peculi.ar  service ; the  wheel-wright,  by 
heating  the  tire  and  fitting  it  on  in  an  expanded 
state,  and  then  allowing  it  to  contract,  insures  the 
firmness  and  durability  of  the  wheel ; the  cooper,  in 
like  m.anner,  heats  the  hoops  of  his  casks,  &c., 
when  fitting  them  in  their  proper  place,  so  that  when 
tliey  cool  they  may  bind  the  staves  more  firmly ; and 
the  boiler-maker  uses  red-hot  rivets  as  well  for 
facilitating  their  plating,  as  for  binding  the  sheets 
of  metol  more  tightly  by  their  subsequent  con- 
traction on  cooling. 

The  sudden  application  of  he.at  to  many  bodies  is 
productive  of  fr.acture,  owing  to  a partial  expansion 
of  the  part  he.ated,  while  the  p.art  not  so  affected 
I refuses  to  yield.  Tliis  is  frequently  seen  in  glass 
and  cast-iron  plates.  Indeed,  the  most  delicate  ^.art 
of  the  glassmaker's  business,  as  will  be  seen  m a 
future  article,  is  the  annealing ; or,  in  other  words, 
the  exposure  of  the  goods  to  a gradual  cooling,  which 
renders  them  less  liable  to  crack  when  exposed  to 
sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

In  estim.ating  the  temperature  at  high  degrees  by 
a mercurial  thermometer,  the  observations  m.ade  .as 
to  the  rise  of  the  metol  indicate  only  the  difference 
between  the  expansion  of  the  glass  and  that  of  the 
metal,  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  supposed  to  be 
uniform ; but  owing  to  the  increased  expansion 
which  the  mercury  experiences  at  a high  tempera- 
ture, 572°  F.  on  the  air  thermometer  corresponds  with 
586°  F.  on  the  mercurial  one.  The  same  temperature 
estimated  by  glass  alone  would  be  indic.ated  by  667°  F., 
thus  showing  that  the  dilatotion  of  the  glass  counter- 
acts the  expansion  of  the  fluid  met<al.  At  tempera- 
tures which  liquids  .and  gaseous  bodies  cannot  be 
employed  to  measure,  the  true  indication  of  heat, 
as  compared  with  the  air  thermometer,  is  somewh.at 
difficult  to  ascertain.  A further  obstocle  stands  in 
the  way,  inasmuch  as  the  rate  of  expansion  in  metals 
and  most  solid  bodies  is  unequ.al.  Breguet 
contrived  to  overcome  this  by  constructing  a solid 
thermometer,  composed  of  a compound  ribbon  of 
three  metals — gold,  platinum,  and  silver — rolled  out 
very  thin  and  coiled  spirally.  The  upper  end  of 
these  was  fixed,  and  the  lower  one  .attoched  to  an 
index  which  described  an  arc,  as  the  helix  twisted 
or  untwisted,  by  the  greater  expansion  or  contrac- 
i tion  of  the  silver  band  over  the  platinum  one.  By 
! gradu.ating  the  range  of  the  index,  and  finding  the 
value  of  the  indic.ations  by  comp.aring  them  with 
those  of  a standard  thermometer,  the  instrument 
was  completed. 

DanklVs  Pyrometer. — When  the  temperature  is 
th.at  at  winch  the  more  infusible  metals  melt,  or 
of  a reverberatory  furn.ace,  the  common  ther- 
mometer is  unavailable,  and  other  instruments 
for  estimating  the  heat  h.ave  been  invented,  which 
are  called  pyrometers.  Of  these,  D.vnieli.’s  register 
pyrometer,  represented  in  Fig.  1,  w.as  formerly  much 
used.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  namely,  the  register 
and  the  scale.  The  register  is  a solid  b.ar  of  black 
lead,  A,  highly  baked,  in  the  axis  of  which  is  drilled 
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a hole  reaching  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  end ; 
into  this  hole  a bar  of  iron  or  of  platinum,  a o,  is 
introduced.  A cylindrical  piece  of  porcelain,  c,  suffi- 
ciently long  to  project  a short  distance  from  the 
extremity,  is  placed  endwise  upon  the  iron,  and  the 
former  is  bound  to  the  bar  by  a band  of  platinum, 
d,  passing  round  both,  and  tightened,  if  necessary, 
by  a wedge  of  porcelain,  e.  When  this  instrument 
is  exposed  to  a very  high  heat,  the  whole  increases 
in  bulk  in  proportion  to  its  intensity ; but  the  rate 
of  expansion  of  the  metal  and  of  its  casing  being 
unequal,  the  porcelain  cylinder,  cc,  will  be  protruded 
to  the  extent  of  the  difference. 

To  measure  the  length  of  the  protruded  portion 
the  scale  is  applied.  This  consists  of  two  brass 
rules,  f,  g,  joined  together  by  screws,  to  form  a right  I 
angle,  and  fitting  exactly  upon  the  sides  of  the 
register.  The  plate,  /<,  rests  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  bar,  a,  formed  for  the  platinum  band.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  rule  nearest  this,  an  arm,  d, 
movable  upon  its  centre,  i,  is  fixed ; and  at  the 
other  an  arc  of  a circle,  E,  graduated  into  degrees 
and  thirds  of  degrees.  Upon  the  latter,  at  //,  is 
another  lighter  arm,  C,  carrying  upon  the  end  of  its 
longer  limb  a nonius,  h,  which  moves  upon  the  face 
of  the  arc,  E,  and  subdivides  the  graduations  into 
minutes.  The  other  end  of  this  arm  protrudes 
beyond  the  centre  of  motion,  and  carries  a steel 
knife-edged  bar,  which  fits  into  the  notch  cut  for 
it  in  the  termination  of  the  index. 

The  index  bar  is  pressed  firmly  down  upon  the 
metal  encased  in  the  black  lead,  and  securely  fixed 
there  by  the  wedge  and  band  of  platinum ; the  bar 
is  then  nicely  adjusted  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
two  rules  of  the  scale ; the  plate,  A,  firmly  held 
against  the  shoulder,  and  the  knife  edge,  m,  resting 
in  the  notch  in  the  index  bar ; the  position  of  the 
latter  is  now  noted  on  the  scale,  and  after  the  regis- 
ter has  been  heated  and  allowed  to  cool,  the  scale  is 
again  applied  and  the  result  observed — the  differ- 
ence is  the  value  of  the  expansion  of  the  metal  bar. 
Uy  comparing  this  with  the  indications  given  by  a 
mercuriid  thermometer  between  any  two  points,  say 
that  of  the  freezing  and  boiling  of  water,  an  expan- 
sion in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  seale  may  be  given 
to  any  degree  of  artificial  heat  measurable  by  the 
instrument. 

Siemens'  Electrical  Pgroimter. — The  construction 
and  application  of  this  instrument  depend  upon 
the  increase  of  the  electrical  resistance  of  metallic 
conductors,  with  rise  of  temperature.  The  first 
researehes  made  on  this  subject  are  those  of  Arnd- 
STEN,  Dr.  Werner  Siemens,  and  Dr.  Matthiessen  ; 
they  were  limited  to  temperatures  between  0°  and 
100°  C.,  and  tended  to  show  that  the  electrical 
resistance  of  mebillic  conductors  increased  in  an 
arithmetical  ratio  with  rise  of  temperature.  Dr. 
IUATTIIIE.SSEN,  ill  later  researches,  discovered  a 
divergency  from  this  ratio,  and  expressed  it  by  a for- 
mula which,  however,  has  been  found  not  to  represent 
the  actual  ratio  of  increase  of  re.sistance  with  rise  of 
temperature.  C.  W.  Siemens,  D.C.L.,  F.H.S.,  the 
inventor  of  the  above  pyrometer,  has  made  researches 
you  I. 


in  this  direetion,  and  the  formula  he  has  deduced 
from  them  is  the  one  which  appears  to  be  generally 
accepted  as  representing  the  results  of  experiments, 
so  far  as  they  have  gone.  Platinum,  which  was  the 
metal  chiefly  experimented  on,  is  found  to  vary  in 
its  resistance  with  increase  of  temperature,  according 
as  it  has  been  prepared  by  fusion  in  a De  Ville’s 
furnace,  or  by  forging ; the  latter  method  of  prepara- 
tion giving  the  purer  metal.  The  metals  were  all 
tested  to  within  a few  degrees  of  the  boiling  point 
of  mercury,  every  precaution  being  taken  to  keep 
the  temperature  constant.  The  result  of  a large 
series  of  experiments  on  comparatively  pure  copper, 
fused  iron  (mild  steel),  silver,  aluminium,  and 
platinum,  accord  in  showing  that  the  increase  of 
resistance  takes  place  in  a parabolic  ratio,  expressed 
by  the  following  formula — 

R = »T4  -t-  |ST  + y 

where  R is  the  resistance  at  temperature  T reckoned 
from  the  absolute  zero  ( — 274  C.)  on  the  Centigrade 
scale,  and  «,  /3,  and  y are  constants  which  vary  with 
the  kind  of  metal  and  its  method  of  production. 
The  following  is  a list  of  metals  with  arithmetical 
coefficients : — 

For  platinum — r = •0021448Ti  + •0024187T  + •.8042.') 

r = -ODOSGUTi  -t-  ■00216407T  — -24127 
T = -092183T‘  + •0000778IT  — -5019G 
For  copper — r = -026577X4  + -0031448T  — -297.51 
For  iron— r = -07-2.54.5Ti  + -003813.3T  — 1-23971 
For  aluminium — r = -0.595I43GTi  + -00284G03T  — -76492 
For  silver— r — -00G09O7T4  + -0035538T  — -07456 


Fig.  2. 


It  remjlined  to  be  proved,  however,  whether  the 
same  law  would  apply  to  higher  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture. The  following  is  quoted 
from  a paper  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Society  of 
Telegraph  Engineers. 

“ For  this  purpose  I had 
recourse  to  a pyrometer,  con- 
structed upon  the  supposition 
that  the  specific  heat  of  solids 
and  liquids  is  the  same  at  all 
temperatures.  An  instru- 
ment of  this  description  was 
designed  by  me  some  years 
since,  and  is  used  by  iron- 
masters in  determining  the 
temperature  of  their  hot 
blast. 

“ It  is  represented  at  Fig.  2, 
and  consists  of  a cylindrical 
vessel  of  thin  sheet  copper 
capable  of  containing  an  im- 
perial pint  of  water.  The 
inner  vessel  is  surrounded  by 
two  external  vessels  of  thin 
metal  plate,  the  narrow  space 
between  the  first  and  second 
being  filled  with  air;  and  the  space  between  the 
second  and  third,  or  the  outer  vessel,  with  cow 
hair  or  other  non-conductor  of  heat.  A delicate 
thermometer  is  fixed  ag.ainst  the  side  of  the  inner- 
most vessel,  being  protected  from  injury  by  a 

no 
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perforated  plate.  It  is  provided  with  a sliding  scale 
having  divisions  equal  in  breadth  to  the  degrees  on 
the  thermometer,  but  each  division  counting  as  the 
equivalent  of  50  degrees.  A copper  or  platinum  ball 
is  provided,  the  weight  of  which  is  so  adjusted  that 
the  heat  capacity  of  50  balls  is  equal  to  that  of  an 
imperial  pint  of  water  at  ordinary  temperature.  This 
is  dropped  into  the  vessel,  and  the  sliding  scale  there- 
upon fixed,  so  that  its  zero  index  shall  coincide  with 
the  position  of  the  mercury  level  in  the  thermometer 
tube.  The  copper  or  platinum  ball  is  perforated,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  placed  at  the  end  of  a rod  to  be 
exposed  to  the  heat  which  is  intended  to  be  measured. 

“ Upon  being  fully  heated,  the  ball  is  dropped  into 
the  water,  and  the  reading  indicated  upon  the  sliding 
scale,  added  to  that  of  the  mercury  thermometer, 
gives  the  temperature  of  the  ball. 

*•  Although  a high  degree  of  accuracy  cannot  be 
claimed  for  this  instrument,  its  indications  are, 
nevertheless,  useful  for  obtaining  fixed  ratio  indica- 
tions of  the  higher  temperatures.  It  has  enabled  me 
to  test  the  general  accuracy  of  the  ratio  of  increase 
of  electrical  resistance  beyond  the  limits  of  the  more 
correct  tests  obtained  at  the  lower  temperatures. 
The  accuracy  of  these  corroborative  results  depends 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  specific  heat  of  the 
metal  ball  is  the  same  at  high  and  low  temperatures  ; 
but  although  this  may  not  be  strictly  speaking  the 
case,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  variations 
are  not  of  serious  import,  except  probably  in  nearing 
the  melting  points. 

“The  following  are  some  comparative  results  which 
have  been  obtained  by  placing  in  the  same  heated 
chamber  a copper  ball  of  known  capacity  of  heat,  and 
a coil  of  platinum  wire  wound  in  the  spiral  grooves 
of  a porcelain  cylinder,  and  protected  from  injury  by 
a cylindrical  casing  of  platinum.  Both  the  copper 
ball  and  the  protected  spiral  wire  were  placed  inside 
the  heated  chamber  in  a piece  of  wrought-iron  tubing, 
to  insure  more  complete  identity  of  temperature 
when  the  resistance  of  the  spiral  was  taken,  and  the 
copper  ball  dropped  into  the  apparatus  just  described. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  results  : — 


Observed 
temperature 
by  copj)er  ball 
pyrometer. 

Observed 
resistance  of 
coil  wiieu 
heated. 

Resistance  of 
the  same  coil 
at  0®  C. 

Temperature  of  coil 
according  to  formula 
r •00’J144BT*  4- 
•00^41871  -j-  U’bU425. 

Diflereuce. 

835  C. 

30-5 

10-56 

811’  C. 

—24° 

854  C. 

320 

10-56 

882’  C. 

+ 28° 

810  C. 

29-6 

10-56 

772°  C. 

—38° 

“ It  remains  to  be  proved  whether  the  law  of 
increase  of  electrical  resistance,  which  I have  here 
ventured  to  put  forward,  holds  good  for  all  con- 
ductors ; and  whether  it  may  be  trusted  at  tempera- 
tures approaching  either  the  point  of  absolute  zero 
or  the  melting  point  of  the  metal  under  consideration. 
The  whole  subject,  indeed,  requires  further  and 
fuller  investigation  than  I could  devote  to  it  with 
the  principal  object  of  my  investigation  in  view,  | 
which,  having  been  the  construction  of  a reliable 
instrument  for  measuring  low  and  high  temperatures  ] 
by  electrical  resistance,  I have  followed  up  this  branch  j 


of  the  inquiry  orly  to  such  a point  as  to  supply  a 
tolerably  reliable  basis  for  such  practical  purposes.” 

We  have  given  this  short  abstract  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  be  in  a position  to  judge  of  the 
experimental  basis  upon  which  the  instrument  is 
founded. 

The  first  employment  of  electrical  resistance  for 
the  measurement  of  temperature  was  made  in  1860, 
when  Dr.  Siemens  was  professionally  engaged  by 
Her  Majesty’s  government  in  superintending  the 
examination  of  the  electrical  condition  of  the  Alex- 
andria and  Malta  Telegraph  Cable,  during  manufac- 
ture and  submersion.  By  means  of  insulated  coils 
of  copper  wire  of  standard  electrical  resistance, 
protected  by  iron  casings  which  were  placed  in 
various  parts  of  the  cable,  coiled  in  the  ship’s  hold, 
a rise  of  temperature  was  discovered  which  would 
have  destroyed  the  insulation  had  not  water  been 
copiously  poured  upon  the  cable.  The  result  of 
this  practical  and  important  test  has  been  the  em- 
ployment ever  since  of  watertight  tanks  for  Ciirrying 
submarine  cables.  From  this  has  also  originated 
various  forms  of  electrical  thermometers  for  measur- 
ing temperature  at  a distance,  and  also  beneath 
water  and  underground,  designed  by  Siimens, 
and  which  are  described  in  the  paper  above  re- 
ferred to.  We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  elec- 
trical pyrometer  and  voltameter  in  Siemel«,s’  own 
language. 

The  very  high  degree  of  heat  to  which  pyrometers 
have  to  be  raised  renders  it  necessary  to  construct 
them  as  nearly  indestructible  by  fire  as  possible, 
and  of  a material  which  is  not  liable  to  any  perma- 
nent change  by  sudden  variations  in  and  elevation 
of  temperature.  Platinum  is  a metal  which  is  well 
suited  for  this  purpose  in  every  way,  as  it  does  not, 
when  annealed,  alter  its  specific  electrical  con- 
ductivity by  the  application  of  heat;  whilst  the 
variation  of  its  measured  resistance,  due  to  change 
of  temperature,  is  sufficiently  great  to  allow  of  exact 
readings.  But  special  precautions  had  to  be  observed 
in  providing  a resistance  wire  of  suitable  quality,  and 
in  protecting  the  same  from  the  hot  gases  of  fur- 
naces, which  would  exercise  a chemical  action  upon  it. 

The  pyrometer  coil  which  I prefer  is  made  of  fine 
platinum  wire  of  O'Ol  inch  diameter,  the  resistance 
of  which  averages  3'6  units  per  yard  of  length.  This 
wire  is  coiled  upon  a cylinder  of  hard  baked  pipe-clay 
in  which  a double  threaded  helical  groove  is  formed, 
to  prevent  the  convolutions  from  coming  into  contact 
with  each  other.  The  form  of  pipe-clay  cylinder  is 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  At  each  end  of  the  spiral  portion, 
li  B,  it  is  provided  with  a ring-formed  projecting  lim,  c 
and  c',  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  keep  the  cylinder  in 
place  when  it  is  inserted  in  the  outer  metal  case,  and  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  contact  between  the  case  and 
the  platinum  wire.  Through  the  lower  ring,  c',  are  two 
small  holes,  b //,  and  through  the  upper  portion  two 
others,  a a'.  The  purpose  of  the  upper  holes,  u a’,  is 
for  passing  the  ends  of  the  platinum  wires  through, 
before  connecting  them  with  the  leading  wires.  From 
these  two  holes,  downwards,  platinum  wires  are  coiled 
in  parallel  convolutions  round  the  cylinder  to  the 
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bottom,  where  they  are  passed  separately  through  the 
holes,  h V.  Here  they  are  twisted,  and  by  preference 
fused  together  by  means  of  an  oxy-hydrogen  blow- 
pipe. At  this  end,  also,  the  effective  length  and 
resistance  of  the  platinum  wire  can  be  adjusted, 
which  is  accomplished  by  forming  a return  loop  of 

Fig.  8. 


Fig.  4. 


the  wire,  and  providing  a connecting  screw-link  of 
platinum,  L,  by  which  any  portion  of  the  loop  can 
be  cut  off  from  the  electric  circuit. 

'I'he  pipe-clay  cylinder  is  inserted  in  the  lower 
portion,  a a,  of  the  protecting  case,  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
This  part  of  the  case  is  made  of  iron  or  platinum, 
and  is  fitted  into  the  long  tube,  C C,  which  is  of 
wrought  iron,  and  which  serves  as  a handle.  When 
the  lower  end  of  the  c<osing  is  of  iron,  there  is  a 
platinum  shield  to  [irotect  the  coil  on  the  pipe-clay 
cylinder.  The  purpose  of  the  platinum  casing  is  to 
shield  the  resistance  wire  against  hot  gases  and 
against  accident.  At  the  points,  A A,  Fig.  4,  the  thick 
platinum  wires  are  joined  to  copper  connections, 
over  which  pieces  of  ordinary  clay  tobacco-pipe  tube 
are  drawn,  and  which  terminate  in  binding  screws 
fitted  to  a block  of  pipe-clay,  closing  the  end  of  the 
tube.  A third  binding  screw  is  provided,  which  is 
likewise  connected  with  one  of  the  two  copper  con- 
necting wires,  and  which  serves  to  eliminate  disturb- 
ing resistances  in  the  leading  wire.s. 

If  temperatures  not  exceeding  a bright  red  heat 
are  to  be  measured,  the  platinum  protecting  tube 
maybe  dispensed  with,  and  iron  or  copper  substituted. 

The  pipe-clay  tube  was  found  to  be  highly  insulat- 
ing when  cold;  when  heated,  its  conducting  power 
increases,  though  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  occasion 
any  perceptible  error. 

In  adapting  the  pyrometer  to  the  measurement  of 
high  temperatures,  a W'ide  range  of  resistance  is 
obtained,  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  determine 
these  resistances  with  the  same  precision  as  in 
measuring  slight  variations  of  ordinary  temperature ; 
and  tlie  use  of  galvanometers  employed  in  the 
electrical  thermometers  already  referred  to  is  dis- 
pensed with,  for  which  is  substituted  the  differential 
voltameter,  which  is  thus  described. 

It  consists  of  two  similar  narrow  glass  tubes,  A 
and  B,  of  about  '2  b millimetres  in  diameter,  fixed 
vertically  to  a wooden  frame,  F,  with  a scale  behind 
them  divided  into  millimetres  or  other  divisions. 
The  lower  ends  of  these  tubes  are  enlarged  to  about 
6 millimetres  in  diameter,  and  each  of  them  is  fitted 
with  a wooden  stopper  saturated  with  paraffin  and 


pierced  by  two  platinum  wares,  the  tapered  ends  of 
w hich  reach  about  25  millimetres  above  the  level  of 
the  stopper.  These  form  voltametric  electrodes. 

From  the  enlarged  portions  of  each  of  the  two 
voltameter  tubes  a branch  tube  emanates,  connected 
by  means  of  an  india-rubber  tube,  the  one  to  the 
movable  glass  reservoir,  G, 
and  the  other  to  g'.  Fig. 
5.  These  reservoirs  are 
supported  in  sliding  frames 
by  means  of  friction  springs, 
and  may  be  raised  and 
lowered  at  pleasure.  Ihe 
upper  extremities  of  the 
voltameter  tubes  are  cut 
smooth  and  left  open,  but 
weighted  levers,  L and  if, 
are  provided,  with  india- 
rubber  pads,  which  usually 
press  dowm  upon  the  open  ends,  closing  them, 
but  admitting  of  their  being  raised,  with  a view 
of  allowing  the  interior  of  the  tubes  to  be  in 
open  communication  with  the  atmosphere.  Having 
filled  the  adjustable  reservoirs  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  on  opening  the  ends  of  the  voltameter 
tubes,  the  liquid  in  each  tube  will  rise  to  a level 
with  that  of  its  respective  reservoir,  and  the  latter 
is  moved  to  its  highest  position  before  allowing  tlie 
ends  of  the  tubes  to  be  closed  by  the  weighted  and 
padded  levers. 

The  ends  of  the  platinum  wire  forming  the  elec- 
Fig.  5. 


trodes  may  be  platinized  with  advantage,  in  order  to 
increase  the  active  surface  for  the  generation  of  the 
gases. 

Figure  G represents  the  connections  of  the  volta- 
meter w'ith  tlie  pyrometer,  and  also  shows  the  neces- 
sity for  the  third  leading  wire.  One  electrode  of 


each  voltameter  is  connected  with  a common  binding 
screw,  which  latter  may  be  united  at  will  to  either 
pole  of  the  battery,  whilst  the  remaining  two  elec- 
trodes are,  at  the  same  moment,  connected  with  the 
other  pole  of  the  same  battery;  the  one  through 
the  constant  resistance  coil,  x,  and  the  other 
through  the  unknown  resistance,  x'.  This  unknown 
resistance,  x',  is  represented  to  be  a pyrometer 
coil. 

By  turning  the  commutator  seen  at  Fig.  5 either  in 
a right  or  left  hand  direction  from  its  central  or 
neutral  position  (in  which  position  the  contact 
springs  on  either  side  rest  on  ebonite),  the  current 
from  the  battery  flows  through  the  two  circuits, 
causing  decomposition  in  the  voltameters ; and  the 
gases  generated  upon  the  electrodes  .accumulate  in 
the  upper  portions  of  the  graduated  tubes.  By 


turning  the  commutator  half  round  every  few  seconds  j 
the  current  from  the  battery  is  reversed,  which  pre- 
vents polarization  of  the  electrodes.  When  through 
the  position  of  the  commutator  the  current  flows 
from  the  copper,  it  passes  first  through  the  connected 
electrodes  to  the  voltameters,  where  it  divides,  one 
portion  passing  through  the  constant  resistance,  x, 
through  the  leading  wire,  x,  to  the  pyrometer,  re- 
turning by  the  leading  wire,  C,  to  the  battery,  the 
other  passing  through  x',  through  the  leading  wire, 
x',  through  the  platinum  coil,  returning  by  the  lead- 
ing wire,  C,  to  the  battery.  When  the  current  flows 
from  the  zinc  it  passes  first  through  the  leading  wire, 
C,  the  current  dividing  at  the  pjTometer,  one  portion 
returning  by  the  leading  wire,  x,  through  the  constant 
resistance,  x,  through  one  voltameter  tube  to  the 
battery,  and  the  other  through  the  platinum  coil,  x', 
through  the  leading  wire,  x',  to  the  voltameter  tube. 


and  thence  to  the  battery.  The  value  of  the  third 
leading  wire,  C,  in  eliminating  the  disturbing  effect 
which  long  and  short  leading  wires  with  varj’ing  tem- 
perature would  certainly  have  upon  the  correct  indica- 
tions of  the  instrument,  is  at  once  evident. 

The  action  of  this  instrument  depends  upon  the 
combination  of  Faraday’s  law  of  decomposition — 


t 


I being  the  intensity  of  the  current,  V the  volume 
of  liquid  decomposed,  and  t the  time  of  action  of 
the  cunent,  with  Ohm’s 


where  E represents  the  electro-motive  force,  and  R 
the  resistance  of  the  electric  circuit. 

The  relative  volumes,  v and  v',  of  the  gases  accumu- 
lated in  an  arbitrary  space  of  time  within  each  tube 
must  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  resistances,  R 
and  R',  of  the  branch  circuits,  because 


and,  therefore, 

V : V'  = R'  : R. 

The  resistances,  R and  R',  are  composed,  the  one 
of  the  resistance  C,  plus  the  resistance  of  the  volta- 
meter A,  and  the  other  of  the  unknown  resistance, 
X,  plus  the  resistance  of  the  voltameter,  B.  But 
the  instrument  has  been  so  adjusted  that  the  resist- 
tauces  of  the  two  voltameters  are  alike,  being  made 
as  small  as  possible,  or  equal  to  about  1 mercury 
unit,  to  which  has  to  be  added  the  resistances  of  the 
leading  wires,  which  are  also  made  equal  to  each 
other,  and  to  about  half  a unit;  these  resistances 
may  therefore  both  of  them  be  expressed  by  y. 

AVe  have,  then — 

v' : V = C + 7 : X -b  7, 

or — 

X=l(C  + 7)-7  (1) 

\ 

wdiich  is  a convenient  formula  for  calculating  the  un- 
known resistance  from  the  knowm  quantities  C and 
7,  and  the  observed  proportion  of  v and  v'. 

In  order  to  w’ork  this  instrument  between  wide 
ranges  of  temperature,  it  is  necessary  to  make  C 
variable  and  nearly  equal  to  X.  It  is  necessary  to 
take  the  following  precautions  in  order  to  insure  re- 
liable results : to  employ  dilute  acid  of  the  same 
strength  in  both  tubes,  to  test  after  disuse  by  passing 
a current  through  with  equal  resistances  in  the 
branches,  to  use  battery  power  proportional  to  the 
resistance  (never  less  than  5 Daniell’s  elements,  to 
avoid  large  opposing  electro-motive  force  by  polariz- 
ation), to  use  resin,  cerate,  or  other  waxy  substance 
below  the  india-rubber  pads  to  prevent  escape  of  gas. 
A table  has  been  prepared  which  gives  the  temper- 
ature corresponding  to  tlie  volumes  of  the  gases  of 
decomposition  observed  in  the  tubes,  thus  saving  all 
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calculation  on  the  part  of  the  metallurgist  or  other 
observer. 

Expanxioti  of  Liqnuh. — In  liquids  the  expansion 
produced  by  heat  is  much  more  marked  than  in 
solids;  the}'  also  differ  among  themselves  in  the 
amount  of  expansion  produced  by  equal  increments 
of  heat.  The  most  volatile  liquids,  or  those  of 
which  the  boiling  point  is  low,  are  found  to  be  the 
most  expansible,  as  may  be  observed  from  the 
appended  table,  showing  the  comparative  increase 
ill  volume  of  several  liquids  when  heated  from  32°  F. 
to  212°  F. 

Water 0-0466  Dalton. 

Saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  0 0500  “ 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid 0-0600  “ 

U^drochloric  aciil,  spec.  grav.  1-137, .. . 0 0600  “ 

Nitric  acid,  spec.  grav.  1-40 0-1100  “ 

Alcohol,  spec.  grav.  0-817, 0-1100  “ 

Ether, 0-0700  “ 

Oil  of  turpentine, 0-0700  “ 

Fat  oil, 0-0800  “ 

Mercury, 0 02000  “ 

“ 0-01887  Cavendish. 

With  reference  to  the  second  law  which  governs 
the  expansion  of  liquids,  namely,  that  they  are 
progressively  more  expansive  at  higher  than  at 
lower  temperatures,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in 
this  respect  considerable  difference  exists  between 
different  liquids ; and  in  mercury  the  higher  expan- 
sion at  higher  temperatures  is  less  than  in  any 
other  fluid  body.  Hence  it  is  better  adapted  than 
any  of  them  for  the  construction  of  thermometers. 

Water,  within  the  range  of  its  solidifying  point 
and  that  at  which  it  becomes  an  elastic  vapour,  is 
subject  to  very  great  irregularities.  The  general 
law,  as  before  expressed,  is  that  heat  exerts  an 
expansive  force  upon  all  bodies ; but  within  a cer- 
tain range  water  becomes  an  exception.  If  this 
liquid  be  taken  in  the  solid  state,  or  at  a tempera- 
ture of  32°  F.  before  it  has  solidified,  and  heat  be 
communicated  to  it,  instead  of  expanding  it  actually 
contracts  until  it  marks  about  39'4°  F.,  at  which  it  has 
attained  its  greatest  density.  Above  this  it  expands 
in  the  same  ratio  that  the  contraction  took  place 
for  an  equal  number  of  degrees,  but  beyond  that 
point  it  obeys  the  general  law. 

The  dilatation  of  water,  when  reduced  in  tem- 
perature below  39-4°  F.,  serves  a purpose  of  the 
greatest  consequence  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
namely,  in  preventing  the  transmission  of  cold 
beyond  the  surface  of  the  water  in  very  rigorous 
seasons,  and  preserving  the  chief  bulk  of  the  fluid 
at  such  a temperature  as  is  congenial  to  the  life 
of  the  animals  that  inhabit  it.  The  fusible  alloy  of 
Rose  possesses  properties  in  some  respects  analogous 
to  water.  This  substance  increases  in  bulk  till  it 
reaches  about  111°  F.,  after  which  it  contracts  when 
its  temperature  is  being  raised  from  this  to  156°, 
the  point  of  its  greatest  density,  and  at  which  its 
bulk  is  less  than  when  at  the  freezing  point  of 
water;  after  this,  however,  it  continues  to  expand 
till  it  reaches  its  fusing  point  at  201°  F. 

Expansion  of  Gases. — The  third  class  of  bodies  to 
be  considered  in  relation  to  the  expansive  force  of 
heat  are  gases.  All  these  being,  at  ordinary  tern- 

pcratures,  in  a state  in  which  the  atomical  aggrega- 
tion manifests  a highly  repulsive  tendency,  it  is 
evident  that  they  will  be  influenced  to  a greater 
extent  by  heat  than  either  of  the  foregoing  classes. 
A remai’kable  coincidence  or  uniformity,  however, 
is  found  to  exist  among  the  different  members  of 
this  class ; and  knowing  the  rate  of  expansion  of 
one,  the  same  may  be  taken  as  the  expansive  power 
of  the  other  permanent  gases  when  subjected  to  an 
equal  increase  of  temperature.  By  former  investi- 
gations this  was  found  to  amount  to  about  375  parts 
in  1000  of  air,  when  heated  from  the  freezing  to  the 
boiling  point  of  water;  later  researches,  however, 
have  shown  that  the  true  expansion  of  air  within 
these  limits  is  365  parts,  or  ^ the  whole  for 

each  degree  of  Fahrenheit’s  scale.  Below  the  freez- 
ing and  above  the  boiling  point  of  water  the  expan- 
sion is  in  the  same  ratio.  It  was  found,  however, 
by  SIagnus  and  Eegnault,  that  the  operation  of 
this  law  is  not  perfectly  uniform,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  easily  liquefied  gases,  which  are 
more  expansible  than  air  when  exposed  to  equal 
increments  of  heat,  as  the  following  table  will 
show : — 

TABLE  OP  EXPANSION  OP  GASES  BETWEEN  32°  AND 
212”  Falir. 

From  Experiments  at  From  Experiments  at 
JX allies  01  uases.  Constant  Volume.  Constant  Pressure. 

Air 0-3665  0-3070 

Nitrogen, 0-3668  ....  — 

Hydrogen, 0*3667  ....  0*3661 

Carbonic  o.xide,.. ..  0-3667  ....  0-3669 

Carbonic  acid,  ... . 0-3688  ....  0-3710 

Nitrous  o.xide,  ... . 0-3076  0-3720 

Cyanogen, 0-3829  ....  0-3877 

Sul|  hinuus  acid,. ..  0-3845  ....  0-3903 

A'sensible  increase  in  the  rate  of  expansion  is 
also  found  when  the  gas  is  submitted  to  pressure, 
compared  with  that  which  takes  place  when  it  is  in 
a rarefied  state. 

The  expansion  of  perfect  gases  has  been  employed 
in  the  enunciation  and  perfecting  of  a new  scale  of 
temperature,  known  as  the  absolute  scale  of  tem- 
perature. A passing  reference  has  been  made  to 
the  air  thermometer,  whose  principle  will  now  be 
explained.  The  air  thermometer  consists  of  a long 
tube  of  uniform  bore,  closed  at  one  end,  in  which 
is  contained  air  separated  from  the  outer  air  by 
some  liquid  capable  of  moving  along  the  tube  ; the 
contained  air  must  be  kept  at  constant  pressure.  If 
the  air  thermometer  is  surrounded  with  ice-cold 
xvater  the  upper  surface  of  the  air  will  stand  at  a 
certain  point,  which  may.  be  marked  0°  or  32°, 
according  as  the  Centigrade  or  Fahrenheit  scale  is 
employed ; if  it  is  then  placed  in  boiling  xvater  the 
surface  of  the  air  will  rise  in  the  tube,  and  the  point 
may  be  marked  100°  C.  or  212°  Fahrenheit.  If  we 
now  continue  to  graduate  the  scale  we  shall  arrive 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  It  is  known  from  Reg- 
naui.t’s  experiments  that  the  distance  of  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  from  the  freezing  and  boiling  points 
respectively  are  as  1 to  1-3665,  hence  we  can  find 
from  calculation  that  the  bottom  of  the  tube  must 
be  marked  — 454°  Fahr.  or  — 272'85°  C.  This 
point  is  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature  already 
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referred  to  as  that  at  which  there  is  a disappearance 
of  gaseous  tension. 

Conduction  and  Convection  of  Heat.  — Another 
point  of  great  importance  is  the  comparative  facility 
with  which  heat  is  conveyed  or  conducted  through 
different  bodies.  This  property  of  heat,  although 
by  many  supposed  to  be  due  to  radiation,  owing  to  | 
the  particles  of  matter  not  being  in  absolute  contact,  \ 
is,  however,  generally  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  a 
distinct  action,  that  of  conduction.  It  is  upon  this  I 
principle  that  nature  protects  every  species  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  against  the  injurious  influence  of 
meteorological  changes.  The  differences  observed 
in  the  physical  appearance  of  man  and  of  other  races 
of  animals,  according  to  their  position  on  the  globe, 
are  ordered  in  conformity  with  the  laws  which  regu- 
late the  conduction  of  heat ; and  the  means  adopted 
by  various  nations  for  shielding  their  persons  from 
the  opposite  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  as  also  the 
covering  of  every  indigenous  species  of  living  being, 
no  matter  of  what  class  or  kind,  are  all  most 
admirably  suited  to  the  state  and  condition  in  which 
they  live. 

Dense  and  heavy  substances  are  generally  good 
conductors  ; light  and  porous  bodies  have  this  pro- 
perty only  imperfectly.  This  may  be  proved  by 
taking  metallic  rods,  to  which  small  balls  of  wax  are 
attached' at  different  distances,  and  introducing  one 
end  of  them  into  the  flame  of  a candle.  As  the 
heat  proceeds  from  one  particle  of  the  metal  to 
another  its  progress  may  be  measured  by  the  falling 
off  of  the  balls  successively,  owing  to  the  wax  being 
melted  by  the  heat.  But  if  cylinders  of  wood,  glass, 
or  wax,  be  heated  in  a similar  manner,  a different 
result  will  be  observed,  owing  to  the  latter  being 
bad  conductors  of  heat. 

Desfretz  instituted  a series  of  experiments  for 
determining  the  conducting  power  of  metals.  Ilis 
method  was  to  drill  holes,  at  the  distance  of  3‘93 
inches  apart,  in  bars  of  the  metal  of  an  equal  and 
determinate  thickness ; into  these  holes  thermo- 
meters were  inserted,  and  the  ends  of  the  metals 
then  applied  to  a heating  medium.  Later  experi- 
ments have  been  made  on  the  same  principle  by 
Wiedermann  and  Franz  and  Calvert  and  John- 
son, whose  results  are  embodied  in  the  following 
table.  Principal  Forbes  studied  the  variation  of 
thermal  conductivity  with  variation  of  temperature, 
and  was  also  the  first  to  discover  the  similarity  of 
bodies  with  regard  to  their  thermal  and  electri- 
cal conductivity.  His  Jesuits  were  confirmed  by 
Wiedermann  and  Fr.vnz,  and  are  tabulated  below. 


Temperature  (C.). 

Conductivity  {unils,  foot-miuute-degi 
i)  in.  bar.  1 in.  bar. 

0 

-01337 

•00992 

25 

-01235 

•00943 

50 

•01144 

•00904 

75  .... 

-01070 

•00865 

100 

•01012 

•00835 

125 

*00966 

•00813 

150 

•009.34 

•00795 

175 

•00904 

•00779 

200  

•00876 

•00764 

225  

•00851 

•0U749 

2,50  

•00826 

•00736 

275 

•00801 

•007*24 

Name  of  Metals. 

Electric  Conductivity. 

TJiermal  Conductivity. 

Silver, 

Riess. 
100  0 

BecquereL 

loo-o 

Lenz. 

100*0 

lOO'O 

Copper, 

66-7 

91-5 

73*3 

73'6 

Gold, 

.59-0 

64-9 

58*5 

53-2 

Brass, 

18-4 

— 

21-5 

23*6 

Tin 

10-0 

14*0 

22*6 

14*5 

Iron, 

12-0 

12-35 

13*0 

11  9 

Lead 

7-0 

8*27 

10-7 

8*5 

Platinum 

10*5 

7*93 

10*3 

6*4 

German  silver. 

5*9 

— 

— 

6*3 

Bismuth, 

— 

— 

1*9 

1*8 

CONDUCTING  POWER  FOR  HEAT. 


Metals  Employed. 

Calvert  and  Johnson. 

t \ 

Wiedermann  and  Franz. 

Rise  of  Temp.  (C.)  Mean  Conductivity. 

Silver  = KWU. 

Silver, 

31*90 

1000 

1000 

Gold 

31*30 

981 

532 

Gold  

26*80 

840 

— 

Rolled  copiier, . . 

26-95 

845 

736 

Cast  copper, .... 

25-87 

811 

— 

Aluminium 

21-20 

665 

— 

Rolled  ziuc,  .... 

20-45 

641 

— 

Cadmium, 

18-40 

577 

— 

Bar  iron, 

13-92 

436 

119 

Tin 

13-45 

422 

145 

Steel 

12-65 

397 

116 

Platinum, 

12-15 

380 

84 

Sodium, 

11-65 

365 

— 

Cast  iron, 

11-45 

359 

— 

Lead, 

9-17 

287 

85 

Antimony, 

6-85 

215 

— 

Bismuth 

1-95 

61 

18 

Glass,  although  a substance  of  moderate  density, 
is  a bad  conductor.  The  conducting  power  of  a 
body  is  much  diminished  by  its  being  pulverized ; 
thus,  metallic  filings  are  worse  conductors  than  bars 
of  the  same  material ; pounded  glass  and  sawdust 
are  also  inferior  in  this  respect  to  solid  rods  of  glass 
or  wood. 

The  following  are  the  results  which  Hutchin- 
son obtained  in  his  researches  on  the  conducting 
growers  of  building  materials.  The  substances  are 
arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  resist  the  passage 
of  heat,  the  best  non-conductors  being  placed  first: — 

Conducting  power 


. y . reierreti 

N ame  of  substoiico. 

equal  100. 

Plaster  and  sand, 18’70 

Keene’s  cement, 19‘0t 

Plaster  of  Paris ZO-ZG 

Roman  cement, 2U'88 

Beech  wood, 22-I4 

Bath  and  plaster, 25-.i5 

Fir  wood, 27-GI 

Uak  wood, 33'8G 

Asphalte, 4,S-iy 

Chalk  (soft), 5G-.'i8 

Napoleon  marble, o8  ‘27 

Slock  brick, 60' 1 4 

Bath  stone, 61 '08 

Firebrick, 61  "70 

Painswick  stone,  H.P., 71-36 

Malm  brick, 72-y2 

Portland  stone, 75-10 

Lunelle  marble, 7,i-41 

Bolsover  stone,  H.P., 76-35 

Norfal  stone,  II. P., 95-36 

Slate lOy-00 

Yorkshire  flag, 110-94 

Lead, .521-34 


Besides  the  use  which  is  made  of  the  property 
of  non-conduction  in  architecture,  there  are  other 
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departments  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  in  which 
it  subserves  important  purposes.  Thus,  it  is  applied 
with  good  effect  in  constructing  fireproof  edifices  or 
apartments,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  chests  and 
boxes  inteniled  to  preserve  valuable  property,  legal 
documents,  &c.,  from  the  destructive  effects  of 
conflagration. 

Liquids  in  general  are  bad  eonductors  of  heat ; it 
was  formerly  asserted,  indeed,  by  some  chemists, 
that  watdr  is  an  absolute  non-conductor ; it  has  been 
proved,  however,  that  liquids  conduct  heat  in  some 
measure,  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  solids,  although, 
as  regards  water  and  other  such  mobile  liquids,  very 
feebly. 

M'ater  conducts  heat  very  slowly  from  above 
downwards.  The  effect  observed  is  very  different 
when,  instead  of  applying  heat  at  the  upper  sur- 
face, it  is  communicated  to  the  under  part,  or  to  the 
bottom  of  a vessel  in  which  liquid  is  contained.  In 
this  case  the  particles  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
heat-giving  body  are  expanded.  This,  by  rendering 
them  lighter  than  the  surrounding  ones,  causes  them 
to  ascend  ; fresh  particles  succeed,  and  these  rise  in 
similar  manner.  Currents  are  thus  determined  in 
the  liquid,  and  the  whole  mass  is  readily  heated. 
This,  however,  is  not  a case  of  conduction  from 
particle  to  particle  ; neither  is  it  due  to  radiation, 
which  will  be  afterwards  explained  ; but  is  the  effect 
of  amvection — that  is  to  say,  the  actual  conveyance 
or  distribution  of  the  heated  portion  throughout 
the  mass. 

Apart  from  the  consideration  of  the  useful  pur- 
poses to  which  the  convection  of  heat  is  applied  in 
the  arts,  such  as  the  heating  and  ventilation  of 
buildings,  a far  more  important  end  is  served  by  it 
in  the  economy  of  nature.  During  the  frosts  of 
winter  the  process  of  cooling  goes  on  downward 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  water.  The  colder 
water  at  the  top  becoming  condensed,  and  eonse- 
quently  heavier  than  that  beneath,  sinks  and  gives 
place  to  the  latter ; this  goes  on  as  long  as  the 
atmosphere  remains  at  a low  temperature,  till  the 
water  is  reduced  to  its  maximum  density,  a point 
which  it  attains  at  39-4°  F.  It  is  a remarkable  circura- 
stiuice,  and  forms  a singular  excejdion  to  the  general 
law,  that  water  when  cooled  to  this  point  begins  to 
expand,  and  consequently  remains  at  the  surface. 
^^’hen  cooled  to  3:^°  F.  it  freezes,  and  during  its  con- 
version into  ice  it  experiences  a still  further  expan- 
sion, so  that  the  ice,  instead  of  sinking  to  the  bottom, 
and  there  accumulating  in  den.'-e  masses,  floats  on 
the  surface  till  melted — one  of  the  most  wonderful 
provisions  for  the  preservation  of  life  in  the  economy 
of  nature. 

In  their  mode  of  conducting  heat,  gases  re.semble 
liquids  ; that  is  to  say,  their  power  of  actual  conduc- 
tion is  inappreciable ; but  by  their  property  of 
convection,  currents  are  instituted  by  which  the 
heat  is  disseminated  throughout  the  mass.  To 
observe  this,  it  is  only  requisite  to  hold  the  hand 
first  at  the  side  of  a lighted  candle  and  then  .above 
it,  the  distance  in  both  cases  being  equal  ; it  will  be 
perceived  that  in  the  first  position  little  heat  is 


received,  whilst  in  the  second  the  increase  of  tem- 
perature is  immediately  obvious,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  heat  being  c.arried  off  in  the  ascending  current, 
which  in  gases  is  more  active  than  in  liquids,  owing 
to  their  power  of  expansion  being  so  much  gre.ater. 
The  application  of  these  currents  of  heated  air  is 
of  great  pr.actical  importance  in  the  ventilation  of 
dwellings  and  public  buildings.  Indeed,  in  every 
species  of  human  habitation  provided  with  a 
fire-place  and  chimney,  the  latter  operates  as  a 
ventilating  apparatus.  The  heat  derived  from  the 
combustion  of  fuel  in  the  grate  or  on  the  hearth 
dilates  the  super-imposed  atmosphere,  and  causes 
its  ascent  in  the  shaft,  while  an  influx  of  air  to  the 
fire  supplies  its  place.  The  transmission  of  smoke 
and  warm  air  through  the  chimney  soon  raises  its 
temperature,  and  on  this  account  the  heat  which  is 
received  from  the  fire  is  retained  by  the  vapour  till 
it  passes  out  at  the  top.  The  force  of  the  current 
or  dniwjht  thus  formed  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  expansion  of  a column  of  air  of  the  height 
of  the  chimney  th.an  that  of  an  equal  column  exter- 
nally. Common  air,  like  other  gases,  increases  .about 
one  five-hundredth  of  its  bulk  for  each  degree  Fahr. 
of  temperature  which  it  acquires ; hence,  by  ascer- 
taining the  internal  temperature  and  height  of  the 
chimney,  the  force  of  the  ascending  atmospheric 
column  may  be  calculated. 

Radiation  of  Heat. — On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  a gener.al  law  that  air,  the  gases, 
water,  and  fluids  gener.ally,  with  the  exception  of 
mercury,  are  bad  conductors  of  heat,  notwithstand- 
ing th.at  it  is  distributed  readily  by  them  in  the 
manner  already  explained.  Although,  however,  it 
is  the  natural  tendency  of  convection  to  operate 
upwards,  yet  if  the  hand  or  the  bulb  of  a sensitive 
thermometer  be  placed  at  some  distance  beneath  a 
warm  body,  or  on  either  side  of  it,  an  increase  of 
he.at  will  be  indicated.  From  this  it  is  evident,  th.at 
though  the  permanent  gases  and  the  atmosphere  do 
not  sensibly  conduct  heat,  yet,  in  common  with 
liquids  and  other  transparent  bodies,  they  permit 
its  piissage-  without  being  themselves  appreciably 
affected  by  it.  All  the  heat  received  by  the  earth 
from  the  sun — the  amount  of  which,  to  e.ach  acre 
in  the  latitude  of  London,  is  calculated  by  Fahaday 
to  be  equiviilent  to  that  which  is  generated  by  the 
combustion  of  sixty  sacks  of  coal — thus  travels 
through  the  intermediate  space  of  ninety  - five 
millions  of  miles  without  sensibly  affecting  the 
temperature  of  the  .atmosphere,  or  that  of  the  subtle 
medium  beyond  it.  AVlien  heat  emanates  from  any 
body  in  this  w.ay,  it  is  said  to  be  radiated  from  it, 
and  is  denominated  radiant  heat.  Thus,  if  a bar  of 
he.ated  metal  be  suspended  in  a room  for  some  time 
heat  will  r.adiiite  in  all  directions,  until  the  metal 
idtimately  indicates  only  the  same  temperature  as 
the  surrounding  objects.  During  the  cooling  the 
he.at  p.asses  off  at  all  points  of  the  body  in  direct 
lines  from  a centre,  hence  the  term  radiated.  'I'o 
prove  that  convection  and  radi.ation  .are  distinct 
processes,  .and  that  the  hatter  is  not  a consequence 
of  the  former,  all  that  is  necess.aiy  is  to  expose  a 
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heated  body  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  in  wliich 
case  it  will  be  observed  that  the  emission  of  heat  is 
much  quicker  even  than  if  it  were  allowed  to  cool 
in  contact  with  the  air. 

In  simple  language,  the  rate  of  cooling  expresses 
the  radiating  power;  and  Leslie  ascertained  that 
the  radiating  power  of  bodies  was  more  influenced 
by  the  state  of  their  surface  than  by  the  nature  of 
the  material.  A bright  tin  globe  filled  with  water 
at  a certain  temperature  was  allowed  to  cool,  and 
the  time  being  carefully  noted,  it  was  found  that 
the  contents  of  the  vessel  cooled  half  way  to  the 
temperature  of  the  room  in  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  minutes.  When  the  same  experiment  was 
repeated  with  the  surface  of  the  globe  coated  with 
lamp-black,  it  was  observed  that  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  fell  through  the  same  space  as  it  did 
in  the  first  experiment  in  eighty-one  minutes;  thus 
showing  that  by  the  alteration  of  the  surface  the 
radiating  power  was  doubled.  Count  Rumford 
corroborated  this  observation  by  another  experi- 
ment. Taking  two  brass  cylinders  of  equal  size  and 
caj)acity,  and  investing  one  of  them  tightly  with 
linen,  while  the  other  was  left  bare,  he  filled  the 
two  with  boiling  water  and  allowed  them  to  cool. 
During  this  process  he  observed  that  the  coated 
cylinder  lost  10°  of  its  original  temperature  in  thirty- 
six  minutes  and  a half,  while  the  other  required 
fifty-five  minutes  to  pass  through  an  equal  range. 

By  following  the  method  of  Leslie  and  Count 
Rumford  in  the  foregoing  experiments,  namely, 
coating  the  heated  surface  with  various  materials, 
and  observing  the  time  required  in  cooling,  or,  as 
will  be  presently  noticed,  by  concentrating  the  rays 
radiated  from  a certain  extent  of  surface,  and  ascer- 
taining their  intensity  by  their  action  upon  a delicate 
thennometer,  the  comparative  radiating  power  of 
different  bodies  may  be  ascertained.  By  this  method 
it  has  been  found  that  lamp-black  is  superior  in 
radiating  power  to  any  other  substance  hitherto 
submitted  to  experiment,  and  that  if  this  be  repre- 


sented by 100 

Writing  paper  will  be 98 

Resin, 96 

Sealing  wa.x, 95 

Crown  glass, 90 

Indian  ink, 88 

Ice, 85 

Islinglass  and  red  lead, 80 

Plumbago 75 

Tarnished  lead, 45 

Polished  lead, 19 

“ tin  plate,  gold,  silver,  copper,.. ..  12 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  lamp-black 
irradiates  five  times  as  much  of  the  heat  of  boiling 
water  as  clean  lead,  and  eight  times  more  than 
bright  tin.  The  general  low  radiating  power  of  the 
metals  is  increased  if  these  be  allowed  to  tarnish,  as 
exhibited  in  the  case  of  lead  in  the  preceding  table. 
Smoothness  of  surface,  however,  does  not  always 
act  in  relation  to  other  bodies  as  it  does  in  metals, 
for  glass  and  porcelain,  although  their  surface  is 
smooth,  always  rafliate  very  powerfully.  When  the 
actual  radiating  surface  is  metallic,  it  is  not  affected 
in  a sensible  manner  by  the  substance  under  it ; 


thus  glass,  coated  with  gold  leaf  or  tinfoil,  possesses 
the  radiating  power  of  the  superimposed  metals. 

Specific  Heat.  — Bodies  have  different  capacities 
for  heat ; or  in  other  words  the  application  of  the 
same  amount  of  heat  will  elevate  the  temperature  of 
diverse  substances  unequally.  The  specific  heal  of  a 
body  is  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to 
raise  that  body  1°  to  the  quantity  required  to  raise 
an  equal  weight  of  water  1°.  If  a certain  weight  of 
water,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  this  liquid  raised 
to  a higher  degree,  the  mixture  will  indicate  a mean 
between  these  extremes ; but  if  another  liquid,  such 
as  oil  or  mercury,  be  added,  instead  of  the  second 
portion  of  water  a great  difference  will  be  observed. 
When  a measure  of  water  at  60°  F.  is  agitated  with 
as  much  mercury  at  140°  F.,  the  compound,  instead 
of  marking  100°  F.  as  in  the  preceding  case,  will  indi- 
cate only  86'6°  F.  Again,  if  mercury  at  40°  F.  be  added 
to  an  equal  bulk  of  water  at  l.')6°  F.,  the  heat  of  the 
latter  is  reduced  by  3'7°  F.,  which,  being  absorbed  by 
the  fluid  metal,  raises  it  to  152’3°  F.,  so  that  each 
degree  which  the  water  indicates  by  the  instrument 
has  the  effect  of  30  35°  F.  upon  the  fluid  metal.  Taking, 
then,  the  capacity  of  water  for  heat  to  be  unity,  that 
of  mercury  will  be  found  from  the  above  results  to 
be  0-033.  The  capacity  of  any  other  body  for  heat 
may  be  determined  with  tolerable  accuracy  in  the 
same  way ; the  sides  of  the  vessel,  however,  are 
liable  to  radiate  more  or  less  heat,  and  will,  of  course, 
cause  a slight  deviation  from  absolute  accuracy  in 
the  results. 

IMany  plans  have  been  proposed  for  estimating 
the  capacity  of  bodies  for  heat.  The  method  just 
described  was  followed  by  Wilke,  Crawford, 
Kirwan,  Dalton,  and  others;  whilst  Delaroche, 
Berard,  Neumann,  and  Regnault  proceeded  on  the 
principle  of  allowing  equal  weights  of  bodies  to  be 
exposed  to  the  same  cooling  medium,  and  observing 
the  difference  in  the  time  which  they  require  to  fail 
to  the  same  degree  ; or,  inversely,  the  time  was  noted 
which  the  bodies,  when  subjected  to  the  same  tem- 
perature, required  to  arrive  at  the  marked  degree. 
The  difference,  of  course,  depended  upon  the  capacity 
for  heat,  and  from  this  datum  the  latter  was  rela- 
tively estimated. 

In  the  experiments  of  Lavoisier  and  Laplace, 
the  body  employed  for  this  purpose  was  pounded 
ice,  which  was  so  applied  around  a globe  as  to 
intercept  all  the  heat.  Fig.  7 shows  a section  of 
their  apparatus,  which  they  termed  a calorimeter. 
The  heating  power  was  estimated  in  tliis  case  from 
the  quantity  of  water  produced  by  the  melting  of 
the  ice,  and  which  flowed  into  the  receivers,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving. 

But  this  method  was  likewise  liable  to  error, 
for  the  ice  retains  a portion  of  water  which  has 
been  liquefied,  and,  therefore,  the  measurement  of 
the  quantity  dissolved  cannot  afford  a perfectly 
correct  estimate ; besides,  portions  of  what  has 
been  rendered  fluid  are  liable  to  be  frozen  again, 
and  in  either  ease  the  results  must  be  incorrect. 
Dulong  and  Petit  conducted  their  researches  by 
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allowing  spheres  of  equal  size,  equally  heated,  to 
cool,  and  noting  the  time  they  required  to  fall  to  a 
given  point;  this,  of  course,  will  depend  upon  the 
relative  heat,  provided  the  radiation  is  rendered 
equal. 

Tlje  following  table  shows  the  specific  heat  of  the 
substances  mentioned,  between  32°  and  212°  Fahr.: — 


Name. 

Specific  heat; 
water  — 1®. 

Authority. 

Arsenic 

0-0814  

Regnault. 

Anlimonv, 

0 0.O08  

Animal  charcoal 

0-2008  .... 

(4 

Charcoal  stronglv  ignited, . . 

0-2415  .... 

44 

“ moderately  heated. 

0-29o4  . . . . - 

f De  la  Rive 
[atid  Marcet. 

Bismuth, 

0-0308  

Regnault. 

Bromine, 

5-1350  ....- 

f De  la  Rive 
[and  Marcet. 

Cadmium, 

0-0567  .... 

Regnault. 

Copper, 

Cohalt 

0-0951  .... 

44 

0-1069  .... 

44 

Coke — from  gas  retorts 

0-20-23  

44 

n f Anthracite,  contain- 
( ing  3 per  cent,  of  ash, 

-0-2017  .... 

44 

( from  Cannel  coal, 

“ -<  containing  4 to  5 per 

yO-2031  

44 

( cent,  of  a>h, 

Diamond, 

0-1469  .... 

44 

Gla.ss, 

0-1976  

44 

Gold, 

0-3-244  

44 

Graphite,  natural, 

0-2019  

44 

Graphite,  arliticial, 

0-1970  .... 

44 

Iodine, 

0-0.541  

4< 

0-1137  

<4 

Ice, 

0-5130  .... 

44 

Iridium,  

0-0368  

44 

Lead, 

0 0314  

,44 

Manganese,  containing  I 

0-1414  .... 

44 

carbon, j 

Mercury, 

0-03.33  

44 

Molybdenum, 

0-07-22  .... 

44 

Nickel, 

0-1086  

44 

Palladium, 

0-0593  .... 

44 

Platinum, 

0 0324  

44 

Phosphorus, 

0-1887  

44 

Selenium, 

0-0837  .... 

44 

^ulphur, 

0-2026  

44 

Silver 

0-J570  

44 

Tellurium, 

0 0515  

44 

Tin 

0-0562  .... 

44 

Tungsten, 

0-0364  .... 

Uranium, 

0-0619  

Zinc, 

00955  .... 

44 

Tlie  specific  heat  of  bodies  varies  with  their  state 
of  expansion,  or,  in  other  words,  with  any  alteration 
in  the  distance  of  their  particles  from  each  other. 
Mechanical  compression,  sufficient  to  produce  a 
permanent  alteration  in  density,  is  attended  by  a 
corresponding  decrease  of  specific  heat.  Regnault 
found  tlie  capacity  for  heat  of  a piece  of  soft  copper 
to  be,  in  two  experiments,  from  O'OOSOl  to  0‘09455; 
but  after  subjecting  it  to  an  atomical  disarrangement 
by  hammering,  the  specific  heat  diminished,  and 
became  0-0936  to  0-0933.  When,  however,  the 
original  stiite  of  the  bar  was  restored  by  annealing 
an  increase  was  experienced,  and  two  trials  gave 
respectively  0-09493  and  0 9479. 

Elevation  of  temperature  also  increases  the 
capacity  of  bodies  for  heat,  and  hence  it  requires 
the  application  of  a greater  heat  to  raise  their  tem- 
perature when  heated.  The  appended  table  shows 
the  increasing  specific  heat  of  the  bodies  enumerated 
within  the  limits  assigned : — 

^■OT,.  T. 


Name. 

Specific  heat  between 
32®  and  212®. 

Ditto  between 
82®  and  572®. 

. . . . 0-0330  

0-0350 

-OSS.T  

-03.55 

Antimonv, . . . , 

•0549 

-0,557  

•0611 

-0927  

•1015 

-0949  

•10l3 

-1098  

•1218 

Glass 

•1900 

Water  ranks  first  of  all  bodies  yet  known  in  its 
increasing  capacity  for  heat  at  an  elevated  tempera- 
ture. Between  22°  and  32°  Fahr.  the  specific  heat 
of  solidified  water  is  0-505,  assuming  it  to  be  unity 
in  the  liquid  state,  and  if  converted  into  steam  the 
specific  heat  of  the  vapour  increases  with  its  state  of 
dilatation.  This  property  contributes  in  no  small 
degree  towards  moderating  the  rapidity  of  the  tran- 
sitions from  heat  to  cold,  and  vice  versa,  in  the 
atmosphere,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  heat 
which  is  absorbed  by  or  emitted  from  the  water  of 
the  ocean  when  the  temperature  exceeds  or  falls 
short  of  the  normal  range. 

Fig.  7. 


In  the  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  vapours 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  arrrive  at  satisfactory 
results. 

Dulong  and  Petit  endeavoured  to  establish  the 
relation  of  the  specific  heat  of  bodies  and  their  atomic 
equivalent.  This  relation  they  expressed  by  a 
general  law,  that  the  specific  heat  of  elementary 
bodies  varies  inversely  with  their  atomic  weights ; and 
that  an  atom  of  any  one  simple  substance,  whether 
small  or  large,  has  the  same  capacity  for  heat,  and 
requires  the  same  quantity  to  raise  its  temperature 
through  a given  number  of  degrees,  as  an  atom  of 
any  other  element.  Regnaui.t,  by  observing  that 
the  product  of  the  specific  heat  into  the  atomic 
weight  is  nearly  a constant  quantity,  represented  by 
3-2,  advanced  a considerable  step  towards  establisli- 
ing  the  existence  of  this  general  law  ; still,  there  are 
many  exceptions  which  have  not  yet  been  reconciled 
with  it. 

Ill 
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The  following  is  a tabulated  result  of  later  ex-  and  Petit’s  law  to  be  at  least  vei^  approximately 
periments  that  have  been  made,  proving  Dulong  ' a statement  of  a general  law:  — 


SPECIFIC  AND  ATOMIC  HEAT  OP  THE  ELEMENTS. 


Elements. 

Specific  Heat 
of  Equal  Weiyhts. 

Equivalent. 

Specific  Heat 
X 

Equivalent. 

Atomic  Weight. 

Specific  Heat 
X 

Atomic  Weight. 

Weights 
containing  equal 
quantities  of  heat. 

Diamond, 

0-1-1 68 

6 

0-8808 

48  ? 

6-0461 

44-84 

Graphite 

0-2018 

6 

1-2108 

33? 

6-6594 

32  79 

Wood  charcoal 

0-2415 

6 

1 -4490 

— 

— 

27  27 

Silicon,  fused, 

0-I7;-)0 

14 

2-450 

35? 

6-125 

37-63 

" crystallized, 

0-17G7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

37-12 

Boron,  crvstallized, 

0-250 

10-9 

2-725 

— 

— 

26-34 

Sulphur  (native), 

0-1776 

16  0 

2-8416 

32 

5-6832 

32 -.51 

Selenium, 

0 0837 

39-7 

3-3145 

7o-5 

6-6541 

86-47 

Te'luriuni 

0-04737 

64-5 

3 0553 

1-29 

6-1107 

13J-02 

Magnesium, 

0-2499 

12-0 

2-9988 

24 

5-9976 

26-35 

/inc 

0-095-o5 

3-2 -5 

3-1054 

65 

6-2108 

68-9-2 

Cadmium, 

0-05G69 

50  0 

3-1741 

112 

6-3482 

116-17 

Aluminium, 

0-214,1 

13-7 

2-9359 

-27-5 

5-8730 

30-73 

Iron, 

0-11379 

28-0 

3-1861 

56 

6 3722 

57-87 

Nickel, 

0-10863 

29-5 

3-2015 

59 

6-4090 

59  44 

Cobalt, .... 

0-10096 

29-5 

3-1,5.51 

59 

6-3106 

61-23 

Manganese, 

0-1-217 

27-5 

3-3467 

55 

6-69  4 

51-11 

Tin, 

0-05623 

59  0 

3-3178 

118 

6 63.56 

117-12 

Tungsten 

0-0334-2 

92 -0 

3-0740 

184 

6-1492 

197-06 

Molybdenum, 

0-07218 

48-0 

3-465 

96 

6-931 

91-24 

(topper 

0-09515 

31-7 

3-0162 

63-5 

6-0419 

66-21 

Lead, 

0-03140 

10.1-5 

3-2499 

207 

6 4999 

209-73 

Mercury,  solid, 

0-0,119-2 

100-0 

3 19-20 

200 

6-3840 

206  3-2 

“ liquid, 

0-0333-2 

100-0 

3-3320 

200 

6-G640 

— 

Platinum 

0 03-243 

98-6 

3-1970 

197-2 

6-3952 

203  07 

Potassium, 

0*  1 6956 

— 

— 

39 

6-61-28 

38  84 

Sodium, 

0-29340 

— 

— 

23 

6-7480 

2-2-40 

Phosphorus, 

0-18870 

— 

— 

31 

5 8497 

34  90 

Silver, 

0-0,5701 

— 

— 

108 

6-1.570 

115-.52 

Guld, 

0-03-244 

— 

— 

196-6 

6-3777 

203-01 

The  above  stated  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit  has 
been  extended  to  compound  bodies.  According  to 
Regnault’s  experiments  the  alloys  have  a specific 
heat  the  mean  of  their  comjionents,  or  otherwise 
equal  to  the  sum  of  their  components.  Woestyn 
has  shown  this  law  to  hold  for  sulphides  and 
iodides,  and  Garnier,  and  latterly  and  especially 
Kopp,  maintain  that  the  law  is  true  for  all  bodies. 

Latent  Heat. — Latent  heat  is  a term  which  is  em- 
ployed to  express  a quantity  of  heat  which  has 
disappeared,  that  is  to  produce  some  effect  other 
than  rise  of  temperature  ; by  reversing  the  effect, 
the  quantity  of  heat  which  has  disappeared  is 
rendered  sensible.  The  latent  heat  of  expansion  is 
a physical  unit  which  has  not  been  much  studied, 
except  in  the  case  of  atmospheric  air.  In  this  case, 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  a pound  of  air  1°  Fahr., 
and  increase  its  volume  -0020276  of  its  volume  at 
the  freezing  point  of  water,  requires  0-238  of  a 
thermal  unit,  whilst  to  raise  its  temperature  without 
expansion  requires  0-169.  The  difference  between 
these  quantities,  0-069  of  a thermal  unit,  is  the  heat 
which  has  disappeared  or  become  latent  in  producing 
the  expansion.  Professor  Rankine  has  stated  in 
reference  to  this  matter  : — “ The  fact  already  men- 
tioned, that  the  increase  of  the  specific  heat  of  solids 
and  liquids  as  the  temperature  rises,  is  greatest  for 
those  which  are  the  most  expansible  by  heat,  and  in 
particular,  the  instance  of  that  fact  which  takes  place 
for  water,  whose  least  specific  heat  corresponds  to  its 
greatest  density,  makes  it  probable  that  the  cariahte 
part  of  the  specific  heat  of  solids  and  liquids  is  the 


latent  heat  of  expansion  ; and  that  the  real  specific 
heat  of  every  substance,  or  the  heat  which  produces 
changes  of  temperature  alone,  is  constant  for  all 
temperatures.” 

Latent  heat,  tl  e amount  of  which  differs  in  different 
bodies,  serves  very  important  offices  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  chemical  manufactures. 
AVhen  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  winter 
rises  to  32°,  masses  of  ice  and  vast  accumulations  of 
snow  would  suddenly  liquefy,  producing  destructive 
inundations,  were  it  not  that  in  melting  they  must 
further  absorb  the  heat  of  fluidity,  which  becomes 
latent,  and  thus  the  change  is  retarded  and  rendered 
gradual.  In  the  manufactures,  the  importance  of 
latent  heat  is  illustrated  by  the  employment  of  steam 
as  the  heating  agent  in  numerous  processes  of 
distillation,  evaporation,  and  carbonization  ; but  the 
manner  in  which  it  acts  in  these  cases  will  be  better 
understood  after  some  further  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  heat  upon  liquids. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  change  from  the  solid 
to  the  liquid  form  is  the  result  of  heat,  and  that  it 
becomes  insensible  to  the  thermometer,  however 
delicate  its  construction ; this  is  referred  to  as  the 
latent  heat  of  fusion.  Instances  of  the  absorption 
and  disappearance  of  heat  have  been  given  in  the 
melting  of  ice,  metals,  and  other  substances,  capable 
of  passing  into  the  liquid  state.  In  the  fusion  of 
metals,  the  temperature  of  the  bath  does  not  increase 
a fraction  of  a degree  above  the  melting  point  till 
the  whole  has  undergone  liquefaction,  notwithstand- 
ing that  heat  has  been  pouring  into  the  mass  without 
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intermission.  Tlie  reason  of  this  is,  that  as  long  as 
any  of  tlic  metal  remains  solid,  it  abstracts  all  the 
excess  with  which  the  liquid  may  be  charged,  and 
combines  with  it  to  form  more  fluid.  After  the 
latter  stage  has  been  attained,  if  the  temperature  be 
still  increased,  the  bath  will  continue  to  indicate 
a rising  temperature  till  it  acquires  that  degree 
at  which  the  re|)ulsive  force  of  the  heat  will  have  so 
far  overcome  the  cohesion  of  the  particles,  as  to 
expand  them  to  such  an  extent  that  their  gravity  will 
be  less  than  that  of  the  air,  bulk  for  bulk.  The 
liquid  will  then  be  gradually  transformed  into  vapour, 
and  will  manifest  the  phenomenon  of  ebullition,  which 
is  simply  the  commotion  produced  by  the  evolution 
of  bubbles  of  the  substance  itself  converted  to  the 
gaseous  state.  Whatever  additional  heat  be  now 
applied,  the  boiling  fluid  will  continue  to  indicate 
the  same  temperature  as  long  as  any  of  it  remains  ; 
and  during  the  process  the  vapour  which  escapes 
possesses  apparently  only  the  same  camount  of  heat 
as  the  liquid  from  which  it  is  produced,  but  actually 
a greater  amount  in  the  shape  of  the  additional  latent 
heat  by  which  it  is  converted  into  vapour. 

These  changes  are  more  familiarly  known  as  hap- 
pening with  water  than  with  metals,  for  although 
the  latter  are  frequently  fused,  they  are  seldom  con- 
verted into  vapour.  During  the  melting  of  ice  by 
the  application  of  heat,  the  ice,  or  mixture  of  ice 
and  water,  remains  at  32°  F.  till  the  whole  is  melted  ; 
it  is  evident,  however,  that  the  water  at  32°  F.  must 
now  contain  more  heat  than  when,  in  the  state  of  ice, 
it  indicated  the  same  temperature.  If  heat  continue  to 
be  applied,  the  water  gradually  acquires  a temperature 
of  212°  F.,  at  which  point,  provided  the  atmosphere 
is  at  the  usual  staiulard  barometric  pressure,  and  the 
liquid  be  contained  in  an  open  vessel,  the  temperature 
remains  stiition.ary.  The  water  is  now  rapidly  con- 
verted into  vapour,  but  both  the  liquid  and  vapour  are 
still  at  the  temperature  of  212°  F.  A little  consider- 
ation will  show  that  the  heat  which  continues  to  flow 
into  the  liquid  is  expended  in  converting  it  into 
steam ; for  as  no  indication  of  an  increase  is  manifest, 
it  must  be  evident  that  the  surplus  is  rendered 
insensible  in  the  process  of  converting  tlie  water  into 
vapour.  The  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  etfect 
this  is  much  larger  than  is  required  to  reduce  the 
boily  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state.  To  estimate 
the  amount  of  heat  expended  and  rendered  insensible 
or  latent  in  both  cases,  let  a pound  of  water  at  212°  F. 
be  mixed  with  the  same  weight  of  water  at  32°  F.,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  the  mixture  will  indicate  a 
medium  between  these  points — that  is  to  say,  the 
pound  of  water  at  212°  F.  will  lose  9U°,  and  the  pound 
of  water  at  32°  F.  will  gain  90°;  so  that  the  mixture 
will  indicate  122°  F.  lint  now  let  a pound  of  water  at 
212°  F.  be  mixed  with  a pound  of  snow  or  ice  at  32°  F., 
and  the  mixture  will  indicate  oidy  51°  F.,  showing 
that  the  water  has  lost  101°,  while  the  snow  or  ice 
has  gained  apparently  only  19°.  It  is  eviilent  that 
the  difference  between  these  figures,  or  112’,  must 
have  been  absorbed  or  become  latent  in  converting 
the  snow  or  ice  into  water. 

Applying  the  same  test  to  steam  or  vapour  of 


I water  at  212°  F.,  it  will  be  found  that  1 lb.  of  water, 
which  has  been  converted  into  steam,  is  sufticient  to 
reduce  lbs.  of  snow  or  ice  to  the  liquid  state,  and 
to  raise  it  to  51°,  from  which  it  may  be  deduced  that 
steam  contains  9G7°  of  latent  or  insensible  heat,  and 
is  distinguished  as  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation. 

Ebullition  and  Evaporation.  — During  the  ebul- 
lition of  water  in  common  metallic  vessels  at  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  no  amount 
of  heat  applied  can  elevate  its  temperatui-e  beyond 
212°,  provided  the  steam  passes  off  freely ; a fact 
which  is  well  deserving  of  consideration  in  domestic 
economy.  Many  causes,  however,  tend  to  vary  tlie 
boiling  point  of  water  and  of  liquids  in  general.  If 
it  be  contained  in  smooth  glass  vessels,  ebullition 
takes  place  at  2°  or  3°  above  the  usual  standard ; 
hence,  if  a coil  of  wire  be  introduced  into  water 
contained  in  a smooth  glass  vessel,  and  near  the 
point  of  ebullition,  this  process  will  commence  im- 
mediately. All  angular  bodies,  and  more  especially 
metals,  introduced  among  the  liquid,  cause  the  boil- 
ing to  take  place  even  in  glass  vessels  at  212°  F.  The 
adhesion  of  the  liquid  to  tlie  sides  of  such  vessels 
seems  to  be  the  cause  of  impeding  the  boiling,  and 
sometimes  of  making  it  pass  into  vapour  sud- 
denly ; hence  in  distilling  in  the  laboratory  the 
custom  of  introducing  bits  of  platinum  wire  into 
the  retort  to  facilitate  the  conversion  of  the  liquid 
into  vapour;  without  this  precaution  there  is  often 
danger  of  the  retort  being  broken,  or  of  the  liquid 
operated  upon  being  thrown  over  into  the  receiver. 
At  each  evolution  of  vapour  that  is  formed  during 
ebullition  under  these  circumstances,  the  tempera- 
ture falls  to  212°  F. ; but  when  it  has  escaped,  the 
contents  of  the  vessel  remain  quiet  till  the  tempera- 
, ture  rises  as  before.  Many  substances,  such  as 
I shell-lac,  when  applied  to  t'.ie  interior  of  the  vessel, 
prevent  ebullition  taking  place  at  the  usual  degree  ; 
but  the  experiments  of  Dormv  have  proved  that 
atmospheric  air  mixed  with  liquiils  influences  their 
boiling  point  more  than  anything  else,  except 
pressure.  He  showed  that  the  air  wliich  is  dis- 
solved in  water  acquires  an  increased  elasticity, 
and  forms  minute  bubbles  in  the  interior  of  the 
fluid  into  which  the  steam  dilates  and  rises  to  the 
surface.  By  long-continued  boiling  the  air  is 
nearly  expelled ; and  in  the  course  of  some  ex- 
periments it  was  found  that  the  temperature  could 
be  raised  to  3(J0°  F.  in  an  open  vessel  without  the 
phenomenon  of  ebullition  taking  place ; finally, 
however,  the  disengagement  of  vapour  was  so 
sudden,  tliat  it  caused  a loud  explosive  report,  and 
shattered  the  vessel  in  fr.igments. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the 
boiling  point  of  liquids  is  not  fixed,  but  is  de[)end- 
ent  upon  various  causes.  The  greatest  effect  is 
produced  by  the  varying  ])ressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
i which  on  an  aver.ige  is  15  lbs.  for  every  square 
inch  of  surface  at  the  level  of  the  sea ; but  the 
weight  of  the  air  varies  at  different  heights,  ami 
according  as  it  happens  to  be  surcharged  with 
watery  vaiiour  or  not;  consequently,  at  different 
I elevations  the  boiling  point  will  be  different,  and 
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even  at  the  same  level  the  pressure  or  density 
varies  so  much  as  to  cause  a difference  of  4°  or 
more  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  observe  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  when  fixing  the  boiling  point  of  liquids 
on  the  thermometer,  and  to  make  the  necessary 
corrections.  This  is  done  by  noting  the  height  at 
which  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  stands  at  the 
time,  and  making  the  requisite  allowance  for  any  dif- 
ference between  that  and  the  normal  height  of  29'92 
inches,  as  shown  by  the  followingtable,  which  embraces 
the  extreme  indications  of  the  barometer  at  common 
levels,  with  the  boiling  points  of  water  corresponding 
to  these  and  the  intermediate  indications : — 

Barometer  indication.  Water  boils. 

Inches.  Deg.  Fahr. 

27- 74  208 

28- 29  209 

28- 84  210 

29- 41  211 

29- 92  212 

30- 6  213 

It  thus  appears  that  under  a diminished  pressure 
water  boils  at  a lower  temperature,  and  the  same 
happens  with  other  liquids.  Saussuue  found  that 
on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  water  boiled  at  184°  F. 
In  deep  mines,  on  the  contrary,  it  requires  a 
much  higher  temperature  than  212°  F.  to  bring  it  to 
a state  of  ebullition.  On  this  circumstance  has 
been  based  the  construction  of  an  instrument  for 
determining  the  heights  of  mountains  by  the  boiling 
point  of  water  or  other  liquids. 

When  the  pressure  is  removed  by  artificial  means, 
as  by  creating  a vacuum,  the  boiling  point  of  water 
may  be  lowered  about  145°  F.  under  the  usual  tem- 
perature at  which  ebullition  takes  place.  This  has 
been  turned  to  advantage  in  several  manufacturing- 
processes,  where  an  exposure  to  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  for 
a length  of  time,  would  be  prejudicial  and  some- 
times destructive  to  the  substances  under  treatment. 
The  pharmaceutist  and  sugar-refiner  are  especially 
benefited  by  the  application  of  this  important  fact 
in  their  respective  processes.  By  operating  under 
a low  pressure,  pioduced  by  creating  a partial 
vacuum,  the  former  can  readily  evaporate  his 
vegetable  juices  to  any  desired  extent  without  in- 
jut-y-,  whereas,  if  the  same  were  attempted  in  an 
open  vessel  under  the  common  atmospheric  pressure, 
most  of  the  active  principle  would  be  destroyed. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  saccharine  liquid  of  the  sugar 
boiler  were  to  be  concentrated  to  the  same  degree 
to  which  it  is  usually  carried  in  an  open  pan  or 
boiler,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  crystallizable  sugar 
would,  by  an  allotropic  molecular  arrangement, 
pass  to  an  uncrystalliz  ible  sirup.  By  an  increased 
pressure  the  converse  of  this  luappens,  and  water 
may  be  made  to  attain  a temperature  of  300°,  400°, 
or  upwards  before  ebullition.  An  instrument 
known  as  Papin’.s  digester,  which  is  simply  a strong 
metallic  vessel  with  a safety  valve,  is  constructed 
on  tliis  principle,  and  is  used  to  macerate  bones 
and  other  substances  in  liquids  raised  to  a higher 
temperature  than  that  of  boiling  water. 

Solid  bodies  dissolved  in  water  or  other  liquids 
produce,  to  a certain  extent,  the  same  effect  as  high 
pressure ; generally,  the  elevation  of  the  boiling 
point  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance in  solution,  but  it  uniformly  increases  with 
the  same  body  till  the  liquid  is  saturated.  Tables 
founded  upon  this  law  have  been  drawn  up,  for  the 
purpose  of  estimating  the  amount  of  saline  matter 
in  a liquid  from  its  boiling  point. 

Ebullition  consists  mainly  in  the  conversion  of 
the  liquid  into  vapour,  and  so  far  is  synonymous 
with  evaporation ; which  differs  from  it,  however, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  takes  place  at  all  tempera- 
tures— whereas  a certain  range  of  heat  is  required, 
under  every  circumstance,  before  the  former  phe- 
nomenon is  observed.  This  may  be  proved  by 
allowing  a shallow  vessel  containing  water  to  remain 
exiiosed  for  some  time ; upon  examination  it  will 
be  found  that  a portion  will  have  disappeared — or, 
in  other  words,  it  wll  have  evaporated  to  the  extent 
of  the  loss.  Most  fluids  are  susceptible  of  this 
change,  but  those  which  boil  at  a low  temperature 
are  more  volatile  than  others ; thus  alcohol  is 
evaporated  much  quicker  than  water,  and  for  the 
same  reason  ether  is  converted  into  vapour  much 
more  readily  than  even  alcohol. 

Evaporation  is  affected  by  the  temperature  and 
hygrometric  state  of  the  air,  and  the  extent  of 
surface  exposed.  It  is  evident  that  the  lattjr  must 
influence  the  rate  of  conversion  into  vapour,  because 
this  alteration  can  only  take  place  at  the  surface : 
hence  the  amount  of  evaporation  will  be,  cfekris 
paribus,  in  proportion  to  the  superficies  which  the 
fluid  presents.  But  when  the  air  is  surcharged  with 
moisture,  the  change  into  vapour  will  be  slow, 
even  although  the  temperature  be  elevated,  whereas, 
if  it  be  dry,  the  fluid  will  disappear  much  quicker. 
In  still  air  the  evaporation  is  much  slower  than 
when  a breeze  or  current  of  air  is  passing  over  the 
liquid ; because  in  the  former  case  the  stratum  of 
air  immediately  over  the  surface  of  the  fluid  becomes 
saturated  and  unable  to  take  up  any  more  moisture, 
whereas,  when  a current  is  established,  a fresh  and 
dry  stratum  is  constantly  presented  to  the  liquid, 
and  passes  awaj'  loaded  with  vapour. 

Evaporation,  like  ebullition,  is  greatly  promoted 
by  the  removal  of  pressure  ; thus,  by  placing  a cup 
containing  ether  or  any  other  volatile  fluid  under 
the  receiver  of  the  air-pump  and  exhausting  it,  the 
fluid  rapidly  disappears,  and  an  atmosphere  of  vapour 
is  formed. 

In  all  cases,  however,  where  it  is  expedient  that 
liquids  should  be  quickly  vaporized,  heat  is  resorted 
to  as  the  best  and  most  ready  agent.  Heat,  indeed, 
is  the  cause  of  evaporation  at  whatever  degree  or 
under  whatever  circumstances  it  takes  place,  just 
as  it  has  been  shown  to  be  the  cause  of  liquidity. 
Hence  arises  the  important  question.  What  is  the 
least  quantity  of  heat  required  to  effect  the  evapora- 
tion of  a given  quantity  of  liquid? — a question  which 
bears  on  the  economy  of  fuel  in  the  generation  of 
steam,  and  in  many  other  manufacturing  processes. 
Sharpe,  of  Manchester,  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
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that  as  the  latent  heat  of  vapour  is  increased  with 
its  degree  of  rarefactivii,  and  as  subtler  vapour  is 
obtained  at  low  than  at  more  elevated  tempera- 
tures, there  is  no  economy  of  heat,  and  therefore 
no  saving  of  fuel  by  evaporating  or  distilling  liquids 
ill  vacuo.  Watt  further  showed  that  the  same 
weight  of  steam,  whatever  density  it  may  possess, 
contains  the  same  quantity  of  heat,  its  insensible  or 
latent  heat  being  increased  in  proportion  as  its 
sensible  is  absorbed.  Thus  he  found  that  a given 
weight  of  steam  at  212°  F,  and  consequently  pos- 
sessing i80°  of  sensible  heat  above  the  freezing 
point,  gave  off  950°  more  when  condensed  by  in- 
jecting upon  it  water  at  32°,  making,  with  the 
sensible  heat,  a total  of  1130°  above  the  point  of 
freezing.  Again,  the  same  weight  of  steam  at  250°, 
and  therefore  possessing  218°  of  sensible  heat,  gave 
out,  on  being  liquefied  at  the  same  temper.iture, 
only  912°  Fahr.,  which  with  the  sensible  heat 
amounted  exactly  to  1130°  also.  This  he  assumed, 
therefore,  as  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  con- 
vert water  at  32°  into  steam,  either  of  a high  or 
low  tension ; and  hence,  on  this  assumption,  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  latent  or  iusen.sible  heat  in 
steam,  at  any  temperature,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
deduct  the  sensible  heat  from  1130°,  and  the  differ- 
ence is  the  latent  heat. 

These  experiments  appear  to  lead  to  the  inference 
that  in  the  evaporation  of  liquids,  generation  of 
steam,  distillation,  &c.,  no  material  economy  is 
gained  by  conducting  these  processes  at  low  rather 
than  at  high  temperatures ; but  the  later  and  more 
carefully  conducted  researches  of  IIegxault  have 
shown  that  this  assumption  is  not  strictly  correct, 
and  although  the  difference  does  not  lead  to  serious 
errors  in  practice,  yet  in  reality  the  sum  of  the 
Latent  and  sensible  heat  increases  for  each  degree  of 
Fahrenheit  by  a constant  quantity  equal  to  0'3U5°. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  anne.\ed  table,  in  which  it 
is  assumed  that  steam  possesses  uo  sensible  heat 
below  Fahrenheit's  zero; — 

LATENT  AND  SENSIBLE  HEAT  OF  STEAM  AT  DIFFEUENT 
TKMPEKATUKES  : — 


Pre»«ure  In  At* 
uiunpberes. 

Temi)erature. 

Latent  Heat. 

Snni  of  Latent  and 
Sensible  Heat. 

oou 

0’ 

1114° 

1114° 

0-180 

32 

1091-7 

11-23-7 

1-000 

212 

91)0-6 

1178-6 

8-000 

339 

877-3 

1216-8 

The  increase  here  shown  offers,  however,  but  a 
small  inducement  to  perform  the  processes  already 
alluded  to  <at  low  temiieratures — so  far  as  saving  of 
fuel  is  concerned ; while  tlie  increased  amount 
of  sensible  heat  which  may  bo  utilized  advantage- 
ously wlien  the  steam  is  generated  under  pressure, 
renders  it  expedient  that  the  latter  mode  of  gener- 
ating it  should  be  resorted  to.  This  is  the  c.ase 
especially  when  steam  is  employed  as  a source  of 
heat  in  the  carbonization  of  ligneous  matters,  in  the 
distillation  of  liquids,  and  occasionally  in  tlie  con- 
centration of  saline  and  extractive  solutions.  The 


large  amount  of  lieat  which  steam  possesses  renders 
it  peculiarly  adapted  to  such  purposes ; and  hence, 
in  all  tho.se  manufactures  where  the  products  are  of 
a salifiable  or  an  attractive  nature,  steam  is  now 
generally  employed  to  concentrate  the  liquors.  In 
the  culinary  art,  also,  it  is  found  to  be  much  more 
eligible  as  a source  of  heat  than  the  common  method 
of  exposing  the  apparatus  directly  to  the  action  of 
fire.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  drying  manufac- 
tured goods  and  for  purposes  of  ventilation  ; in  the 
one  case,  it  is  conveyed  through  cylinders  over 
which  the  goods  are  conducted,  and  in  the  other 
through  iron  pipes  so  disposed  that  the  heat  shall  be 
given  off  in  the  most  effectual  way.  In  the  latter 
case,  experience  has  shown  that  the  boiler  should 
hiive  1 cubic  foot  capacity  for  every  2000  cubic  feet 
of  air  to  be  heated  to  a temperature  of  70°  or  80° 
F.,  and  that  the  conducting  pipie  must  present  a 
superficies  of  1 square  foot  for  every  200  cubic  feet 
of  space  to  be  heated. 

Elastic  Force  oj  Steam. — When  different  liquids 
are  heated  to  their  boding  points,  they  produce  very 
unequal  quantities  of  vapour.  Water  yields  it  in 
larger  volume  than  any  other  known  liquid.  The 
following  table  shows  the  volume  of  vapour  pro- 
duced by  a cubic  inch  of  each  of  the  liquids 
euumerated  at  their  respective  boiling  points : — 

Cubic  Inch.  Cubic  Inches. 

1 of  water  expands  to  IStld  at  the  boiling  point. 

1 of  alcohol  “ 528  “ ‘‘  “ 

1 of  ether  “ ^ 2i)8  “ “ “ 

1 of  turpentine  “ ' 193  “ “ “ 

The  great  value  of  machinery  at  the  present  day  in 
developing  the  resources  of  nations,  and  in  fostermg 
and  extending  commerce  and  internal  intercourse, 
turns  upon  the  e.xpansive  property  of  water  under 
the  influence  of  heat.  This,  as  already  stated,  is 
such  as  to  make  it  the  most  efficient  motive  power ; 
and  although  it  requires  a higher  temperature,  and 
consequently  a greater  consumption  of  fuel,  to 
generate  vapour  from  it  than  many  other  liquids, 
yet  its  superior  elasticity  in  the  shape  of  steam  is 
such  as  to  render  it  preferable  to  any  of  them,  even 
supposing  they  could  be  had  as  cheaply.  When  the 
vapour  of  water  is  heated  alone,  the  rate  of  expansion 
is  the  same  as  that  of  air  or  any  other  elastic  gaseous 
mixture  when  subjected  to  an  equal  temperature, 
and  it  may  confined  in  red-hot  vessels  without  a 
great  amount  of  elastic  force  being  acquired.  It  is 
otherwise,  however,  if  some  water  be  contoined  in 
tlie  vessel  or  cylinder,  for  then  the  generation  of 
fresh  vapour  causes  an  addition  of  elastic  force  to 
that  already  exerted,  so  tliat  in  time  the  iiressure 
on  the  walls  of  the  vessel  becomes  irresistible. 

Dulong  and  Araoo  have  made  some  researches 
upon  this  subject  which  are  valuable,  inasmuch  as 
they  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  mechanical 
effect  of  steam.  The  results  are  tlierefoi’e  appended 
in  the  following  table,  frorii  which  it  may  be  seen, 
tliat  as  the  temperature  rises  a given  increment  of 
heat  produces  a greater  effect  in  augmenting  the 
elastic  force  than  at  a lower  temperature.  If  the 
atmospheric  pre.ssure,  or  the  elasticity  of  steam  at 
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21.2°  Fahr.,  be  taken  as  unity,  the  elastic  force  of 
steam  at  240°  Fahr.  will  be  about  one  and  a 
half,  and  at  250°  Fahr.  will  be  equal  to  two  atmo- 
spheres. Thus  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  heat 
indicated  by  38°  Fahr.  doubles  the  elastic  force, 
and  it  also  appears  from  the  table  that  a further 
increase  of  25°  trebles  the  elastic  force,  and  a further 
increase  of  only  18°  quadruples  it.  Thus  the  elastic 
force  evidently  increases  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
temperature. 


ELASTICITY  OF  STEAM  AT  HIGH  TKMPEItATUEES. 


Elasticity  of 
steam,  tak* 

Ehvsticity  of 
steam,  tak* 

atino* 
spheric  pres« 
sure  as  1. 

Temperature  Fahr. 

iii^  atiuo* 
spheric  pres, 
sure  as  1. 

Temperature  Fahr. 

1 

2l2’-0 

13 

. 380°-60 

1-5 

...  239  96 

14  

. 386-94 

2 

...  250-.52 

15 

. 392-86 

2 5 

...  263-84 

16  

. 398-48 

3 

...  27.5-18 

17 

. 403-82 

3-5  

...  285-08 

18  

. 408-92 

4 

....  293-72 

19  

. 413-78 

4-.5  

...  300  28 

20  

. 418-46 

5 

...  .307-5 

21  

. 422-96 

5-5 

22  

. 427-28 

6 

...  320-36 

23  

. 431-42 

6-5 

...  326-26 

24  

. 435-56 

7 

...  331-70 

25 

. 439-34 

7o 

...  336-86 

30 

. 457-16 

8 

35  ..... 

. 472  73 

9 

...  350-78 

40  . ... 

. 486-.59 

10  

...  358-88 

45 

491-14 

n 

12  

...  374-00 

50  

. 510-60 

Regnault 

has  made  a 

vast  number 

of  experi- 

ments  for  the  measurement  of  the  maximum  tension 


of  vapours.  The  apparatus  he  employed  consisted 
of  a copper  boiler,  connecting  by  means  of  a tube 
slanting  upwards  with  a reservoir  which  was  in 
communication  with  a manometer  or  pressure 
gauge.  The  air  in  the  reservoir  can  be  eitlier 
rarified  or  compressed,  and  the  temperature  at 
which  the  water  boils  is  indicated  by  tliermometers. 
P'rom  experiments  made  with  this  instrument  the 
following  table  has  been  deduced,  which  will  be 
found  on  comparison  to  agree  very  closely  with  the 
preceding  one  : — 


Temperatures, 

Ceuti^'ade. 

Temperatures, 

Falirenheit. 

Tensions  In 
Millimetres  of 
Mercury. 

Tensions  in 
inches  uf 
Mercui*y. 

— 32“ 

— 25-6°  

0-32 

•0126 

— 20' 

— 4' 

0-93 

-0366 

— 10' 

14° 

2-09 

-08-23 

— 5' 

23'  

3-11 

-12-24 

0’ 

3-2°  .... 

4-60 

•1811 

5' 

41° 

6 53 

•2571 

10' 

50° 

9-17 

•3610 

15' 

59' 

12-70 

-5 

20“ 

68' 

17-39 

•6846 

25' 

77' 

23-55 

-927-2 

30' 

86° 

31-55 

1-2421 

35° 

95° 

41-82 

1-6465 

40° 

104°  

54-91 

2-1618 

45° 

113° 

71-39 

2-8106 

50' 

12-2' 

91-98 

3-6212 

55' 

131°  

117-47 

4-6248 

60' 

140'  

148-70 

5-8.543 

6.5° 

149' 

186-94 

7-3598 

70° 

1.'8'  

233-09 

9-1768 

7.5' 

167°  

288-51 

1 1 -3.586 

80' 

176'  

3.54-64 

13  96J-2 

85' 

185' 

431-04 

17-0488 

90' 

194' 

525  45 

20-687 

95' 

203'  

633-77 

24  9515 

100' 

21-2° 

760-00 

29-9212 

Temperatures, 

Centigrade. 

100'  .. 

Temperatures, 

Fahrenheit. 

..  212° 

Tensions  in 
Atmospheres. 

1 

Tensions  in  1l>a. 
on  the 
Square  Inch. 

14-7 

121°  .. 

. . 249  8°  

2-025 

29-?675 

134'  .. 

. . 273-2°  .... 

3-008 

44-2176 

144°  .. 

..  291-2°  

4 

58-8 

1.5-2'  .. 

. 305-6°  

4 971 

73  0737 

159'  .. 

..  318-2'  

5-966 

87-7002 

171'  .. 

. . 339-8°  

8-036 

118-1-292 

180°  .. 

. . 3.56°  .... 

9-929 

145-9563 

189'  .. 

. . 372-2'  .... 

1-2125 

178-2375 

199'  .. 

..  390-2'  

15-062 

221-4114 

213'  .. 

..  415-4°  .... 

19-997 

293-95.59 

225'  . . 

. . 437'  

25-125 

369.3375 

239'  . . 

..  462-2°  .... 

27-534 

404  7498 

No  rational  law  for  vapour  tension  has  yet  been 
found,  but  the  experiments  indicate  generally  that 
the  tension  increases  at  a greater  rate  than  the 
heat  intensity,  and  the  statement  of  this  increase  has 
been  placed  in  the  form  of  an  empirical  formula. 

Dynamic  Theory  of  Heat. — The  various  pheno- 
mena of  heat  which  have  been  so  far  sketched,  and 
its  effects  upon  the  state  of  matter  have  been 
but  a record  of  results  which,  to  a great  extent  at 
least,  have  been  known  to  science  in  the  main  for  a 
long  period.  The  statement  and  proof  that  heat  is 
a measurable  mechanical  quantity  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date ; and  since  this  has  been  proved  the  science 
of  heat  has  made  considerable  progress,  and  the 
previously  observed  phenomena,  and  their  bearing  on 
physical  science  generally,has  been  better  understood. 

In  the  last  year  of  last  century  Davy  rubbed  two 
pieces  of  ice  together  until  both  were  melted,  and 
then  to  prove  that  the  heat  which  melted  the  ice 
was  not  absorbed  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
but  was  the  result  of  the  friction,  he  caused  two 
pieces  of  metal  to  rub  together  in  a vacuum,  the 
apparatus  being  supported  on  a block  of  ice,  having 
a reservoir  of  ice-cold  water  on  its  surface  ; and  as 
the  water  was  neither  frozen  nor  the  ice  melted,  he 
proved  that  the  heat  developed  came  neither  from 
the  ice  nor  the  air,  and  was  therefore  the  result  of 
the  friction.  Later  on  he  laid  down  the  following 
enunciation  of  a law,  that  the  cause  of  the  phemj- 
menon  of  heat  is  motion,  and  that  the  laws  which 
govern  it  are  the  laws  of  motion. 

In  the  same  year.Count  Rujiford  was  struck  with 
the  heat  which  was  produced  in  the  boring  of  brass 
cannon  at  the  arsenal  at  Munich,  and  could  not 
satisfy  himself  that  the  heat  was  a material  substance, 
but  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  motion ; and 
when,  after  a long-continued  action  of  his  boring- 
tool,  he  succeeded  in  not  only  heating  water,  nut 
actually  making  it  boil,  he  stated  emphatically  that 
it  was  motion. 

The  deduction  of  both  these  philosphers,  that  heat 
is  motion,  appears  to  be  barely  warranted,  and  both 
seem  to  have  performed  a mental  elimination  of  the 
force  that  was  at  work  producing  the  motion.  The 
correct  statement  of  the  result  of  the  experiments 
would  appear  to  be  that  heat  is  a measurable 
quantity,  and  may  be  measured  by  the  motion 
which  it  produces,  as  far  as  motion  is  concerned, 
or  that  heat  can  produce  mechanical  effect,  and  that 
mechanical  effect  can  produce  heat  in  measurable 
quantity,  so  far  as  regards  work. 
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A quarter  of  a century  elapsed  before  the  next  ^ with  others : that  not  only  heat  and  motive  power, 
step  in  the  present  theory  of  heat  was  made,  in  but  all  other  kinds  of  physical  energy,  such  as 
1824,  by  Carnot,  whose  law  is  stated  by  Sir  chemical  action,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  are 

Thomson  thus  (“  Edinburgh  Transactions,”  1849,  convertible  and  equivalent ; that  is  to  say,  that  any 
vol.  xxi.)  : — That  the  ratio  of  the  greatest  possible  one  of  those  kinds  of  energy  may,  by  its  expenditure, 
work  performed  by  a heat  engine,  to  the  whole  heat  be  made  the  means  of  developing  any  other  in  cer- 
expended,  is  a function  of  the  two  limits  of  tern-  tain  definite  proportions.  Meanwhile,  partly  through 
perature  between  which  an  engine  works,  and  not  of  a theoretical  anticipation  of  this  law,  and  partly 
the  nature  of  the  substance  employed.  Hence  heat  through  the  influence  of  the  hypothesis  of  molecular 
“ does  work  by  bemg  let  down  from  a higher  to  a motions  as  applied  to  heat,  the  formation  of  a syste- 
lower  temperature.”  Carnot  constructed  an  engine  matic  theory  of  the  relations  between  heat  and 
of  maximum  effect,  or  reversible  engine,  in  which  motive  power  advanced.  Helmholtz  and  Water- 
the  working  substance  is  brought  to  exactly  the  STON  may  be  referred  to  as  having  aided  that 
same  condition  at  the  termination  of  a cycle  of  progress.  The  investigations  of  the  Count  de 
operations  as  at  the  eommencement.  This  will  be  Pambour  on  the  theory  of  the  steam  engine,  although 
further  referred  to  in  the  sequel.  not  involving  the  discovery  of  any  principle  in  ther- 

So  far  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  test  experi-  modynamics  properly  speaking,  were  conducive  to 
mentally  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat ; it  may  the  progi’ess  of  that  science  by  pointing  out  the 
be  deduced  now  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  from  proper  mode  of  applying  mechanical  principles  to 
the  results  of  Rujiford’s  experiments,  but  it  was  the  expansive  action  of  an  elastic  fluid.” 
not  done,  and  this  most  important  constant  in  niroughout  this  historical  reference  to  the  modern 

thermodynamics  was  not  studied  until  the  year  science  of  thermodynamics,  investigators,  wide  apart, 
1842.  On  this  subject  the  following  quotation  from  appear  to  have  arrived  at  similar  results  at  almo.st 
the  introduction  to  Rankine’s  “ Steam  Engine,”  the  same  time.  Rumford  and  Davy,  Mayer  and 
already  referred  to,  may  be  made: — Joule;  so  again  in  the  next  advance.  The  general 

*•  The  phenomena  of  the  development  of  heat  by  equation  of  thermodynamics,  which  expresses  the 
the  friction  of  a fluid  possesses  peculiar  advantages  relations  between  heat  and  mechanical  energy  under 
as  a means  of  ascertaining  the  relations  between  heat  all  circumstances,  was  arrived  at  independently  and 
and  mechanical  power,  owing  to  the  simplicity  of  by  different  methods,  in  1849,  by  Professors  Rankine 
the  action  which  takes  place  ; for  at  the  end  of  the  and  Clausius.  Both  these  writers  have  depended 
process  the  fluid  is  left  exactly  in  the  same  condition  upon  certain  hypotheses,  by  means  of  which  they 
as  it  was  at  the  beginning,  so  that  the  evolution  of  have  arrived  at  the  anticipation  of  certain  results, 
a certain  amount  of  heat  is  the  sole  effect  produced  ; afterwards  proved  experimentally.  In  referring  to 
and  this  being  compared  with  the  mechanical  power  his  own  hypothesis,  Rankine  says  : — In  thermoda- 
expended  in  agitating  the  fluid,  exhibits  in  the  most  namics,  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  molecular 
simple,  direct,  accurate,  and  satisfactory  manner  physics,  the  laws  of  phenomena  have  to  a certain 
possible  the  relation  between  heat  and  mechanical  extent  been  anticipated,  and  their  investigation 
power.  The  idea  cf  subjecting  this  phenomenon  to  facilitated,  by  the  aid  of  hypotheses  as  to  occult 
experimental  measurement  appears  to  have  been  molecular  structures  and  motions  with  which  such 
first  put  in  practice  independently  by  IMayer  in  phenomena  are  assumed  to  be  connected.  The 
1842,  and  Joule  in  1843.  The  numerical  results  hypothesis  which  has  answered  that  purpose  in  the 
at  first  obtained  were,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  case  of  thermodynamics  is  called  that  of  “molecular 
a new  kind  of  experiment,  somewhat  rough  and  vortices,”  or  otherwise,  the  “ centrifugal  theory  of 
inexact ; but  by  long  perseverance  Joule  increased  elasticity.”  (On  this  subject,  see  the  Edinburgh 
the  exactitude  of  his  methods  of  experimenting,  Fhiloso/ihical  Journal,  1849  ; Edinburgh  Transactions, 
until  he  succeeded  in  ascertaining,  by  experi-  vol.  xx. ; and  Philosophical  Magazine,  passim,  especi- 
ments  on  the  friction  of  water,  oil,  mercury,  air,  ally  for  December,  18.51,  and  November  and 
and  other  substances,  to  the  accuracy  of  of  , December,  1855.) 

its  amount,  if  not  more  closely  still,  the  mechanical  The  above  is  a short  sketch  of  the  progress  that 

eguicalait  of  a unit  of  heat ; that  is,  the  number  of  foot-  has  been  made  in  the  dynamics  of  heat ; some  por- 
pounds  of  mechanical  energy  which  must  be  expended  in  tions  of  the  subject  which  have  been  only  referred 
order  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  by  ^ to  will  require  further  treatment  in  considering 
one  degree.  For  Fahrenheit’s  degree,  that  quantity  thermodynamics. 

is  772  foot-pounds;  for  the  Centigrade  degree.  The  Science  of  Energy. — This  science,  of  which  heat 

j X 772  = 1389'6  foot-pounds  (Philosophical  Tran-  only  forms  a particular  branch,  will  now  be  shortly 
suctions,  18.50).  This,  the  most  important  numerical  referred  to.  Energy  has  been  defined  as  a capacity 
constant  in  molecular  physics,  has  been  styled  by  to  effect  changes,  or  for  performing  Yvork,  and  is  ex- 
other  writers  on  the  subject  ‘Joule’s  Equivalent,’  pressed  by  the  product  of  a force  into  a space, 
in  order  that  the  name  of  its  discoverer  may  be  per-  Energy  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  potential 

petuated  by  connection  with  the  most  imperish-  and  actual  or  kinetic.  Potential  energy  may  be 
able  of  memorials — a truth.  Joule,  at  the  same  defined  as  the  product  of  an  effort  into  the  distance 
time,  proved  bv  experiment  the  law  which  had  through  which  it  is  capable  of  activity.  Thus,  a 
previously  been  only  a matter  of  speculative  theory  Yveight  of  1 lb.  raised  a distance  of  100  feet  has  the 
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potential  energy  of  100  foot-lbs.,  as  that  is  the 
amount  of  the  work  it  is  capable  of  performing  in 
its  descent.  This  potential  energy  is  due  to  the 
body  having  had  already  done  upon  it  a certain 
amount  of  work,  or  having  been  produced  in  a 
certain  condition,  in  which  it  has  an  advantage  with 
regard  to  the  attraction  of  gravitation  over  other 
bodies  of  an  equal  mass  at  a lower  level.  Another 
form  of  potential  energy  is  a mass  of  heated  steam 
in  a boiler  which  is  at  a certain  higher  temperature, 
and  therefore  in  a position  of  advantage  with  refer- 
ence to  a condenser  at  a lower  temperature,  and  can 
therefore  perform  a certain  amount  of  work  due  to 
this  intensity  of  heat  in  being  let  down  to  the 
lower  temperature.  A reservoir  of  water  at  a higher 
level  than  a water-wheel,  which  it  can  be  employed 
to  turn,  is  another  form  of  potential  energy.  Actual 
or  kinetic  energy  is  the  energy  which  a body  has  in 
virtue  of  its  being  in  a state  of  motion,  and  is  the 
work  which  it  is  capable  of  doing  against  a retarding 
resistance  before  being  brought  to  a state  of  rest, 
and  is  equal  to  the  energy  which  must  be  exerted 
on  the  body  to  bring  it  from  a state  of  rest  to  its 
actual  velocity.  It  is  the  product  of  the  weight  of 
a body  into  the  height  from  which  it  must  fall  in 
order  to  acquire  its  velocity.  Actual  energy  is  only 
relative,  and  it  is  the  motion  of  a body  relatively  to 
some  other  body  or  bodies  upon  which  it  is  capable 
of  performing  work  that  has  to  be  considered  in 
taking  its  actual  or  kinetic  energy.  If,  for  example, 
it  is  wished  to  determine  how  many  turns  a wheel  of 
a locomotive  engine,  rotating  with  a given  velocity, 
would  make  before  being  stopped  by  the  friction  of 
the  bearings  only,  supposing  it  to  be  lifted  out 
of  contact  with  the  rails,  the  actual  energy  of  that 
wheel  is  to  be  taken  relatively  to  the  frame  of  the 
engine  to  which  the  bearings  are  attached,  and  is 
sinqjly  the  actual  energy  due  to  the  rotation.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wdieel  be  supposed  to  be 
detached  from  the  engine,  and  it  is  inquired  how  high 
it  will  ascend  up  a perfectly  smooth  inclined  plane 
before  being  stopped  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth, 
then  the  actual  energj’^ relatively  to  the  earth  is  to  be 
taken ; that  is  to  say,  to  the  energy  of  rotation  already 
mentioned  is  to  be  added  the  energy  due  to  translation 
or  forward  motion  of  the  wheel  along  with  the  axis. 

There  are  three  subjects  which  bear  upon  energy ; 
the  first  is  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy, 
which  asserts  that  energy  is  indestructible,  and  that 
it  only  changes  its  form.  The  second  portion  deals 
with  the  transformation  of  the  different  kinds  of  energy, 
the  laws  regulating  which,  although  considerably 
advanced  by  Joule,  Rankine,  Clausius,  Thomson, 
Helmholtz,  and  Hirn,  are  still  only  imperfectly 
known.  The  third  branch,  referring  to  the  dis- 
sipation of  energy,  has  been  particularly  advanced 
by  Sir  \Y.  Thomson. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  two  laws  of  thermo- 
dynamics. 

The  first  law  of  thermodynamics  gives  the  relation 
between  heat  and  mechanical  effect.  It  has  been 
mainly  if  not  entirely  established  by  the  experimental 
investigations  of  Joule,  of  one  of  which  we  proceed 


to  give  a description,  that  is,  his  determination  by 
means  of  fluid  friction.  These  are  the  experiments 
already  referred  to,  and  were  carried  on  from  1842 
to  1849.  The  apparatus  employed  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  sketch  of  Joule’s  apparatus.  It  con- 
sists of  two  principal  portions,  a box  containing 


Fig.  8. 


water,  in  which  a paddle,  by  means  of  its  rotation, 
produces  an  increase  of  temperature  through  the 
friction  of  its  solid  particles  with  the  fluid  particles 
of  the  water,  and  an  arrangement  by  which  a descend- 
ing weight  produces  a rapid  motion,  and  the  work 
which  is  formed  into  heat;  the  weight  is  attached 
to  a pulley  supported  by  friction  rollers.  I’here 
are  eight  sets  of  paddles  revolving  between  four 
stationary  vanes,  thus  preventing  the  whirling  of  the 
liquid.  The  peg,  p,  is  withdrawn  when  it  is  wished  to 
wind  up  the  weight  without  moving  the  paddles.  The 
heat  produced  in  the  axles  of  the  pulleys  was  allowed 
for.  A thermometer  gives  the  temperature  of  the  water. 

The  radiation  and  conduction  of  heat  were  pre- 
vented as  far  as  possible,  and  measured  when  existing, 
and  the  heat  equivalent  of  the  work  was  thus  deduced 
as  772  foot-lbs.  of  energy  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  1 lb.  of  water  1°  Fahr.,  or  1390  foot- 
lbs.  to  raise  it  1°  C.  This  is  equivalent  to  424 
kilogrammetres  required  to  raise  1 kilogramme  of 
water  1°  C.,  the  French  unit  of  heat. 

The  above  is  the  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat  usually  accepted  in  this  country,  and  known 
as  Joule’s  equivalent : it  is  not,  however,  so  univer- 
sally accepted  on  the  Continent,  where  some  recent 
deductions  have  made  it  somewhat  larger. 

Various  other  methods  have  been  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  the  mechanical  equivalent  for 
heat.  Joule  caused  a rotating  metallic  disk  to  be 
brought  between  the  poles  of  a powerful  electro- 
magnet; the  energy  of  rotation  is  almost  immediately 
stopped,  and  the  temperature  of  the  disk  will  have 
increased,  the  heat  being  the  equivalent  of  the  energy 
of  rotation.  Various  experimentalists  have  employed 
different  methods  to  obtain  the  value  of  this  important 
constant ; the  names  of  these  and  the  various  methods 
they  have  employed  is  given  in  the  following  table  which 
has  been  published  by  the  Physical  Society  of  Berlin ; 
the  values  marked  (*)  are  of  recent  investigation. 
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TABLE  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  PHYSICAL  SOCIETY  OP  BERLIN. 


Method  of  DetermiUAtion  And  Experimental  Data. 

Observers, 

Date. 

Mechanical  Equivalent. 

£ in  Kilogrammetres. 

J in  Foot-Lba. 

I.  By  Calculation. 

(.\.)  From  the  difference  of  the  heat  capacity 
of  gases. 

1.  Atmospheric  air, 

Mayer. 

Eoltzinaun. 

184-2 

365 

657 

673-2 

2.  ‘‘ 

1845 

374 

3.*  “ ' 

Clausius. 

1850 

370 

6G6  * 

4.  Atmospheric  air — 

d=.  l OUO  ; « = 0 003665;  Cp  = 0’2377.... 

Regnault. 

v=  1-348  .... 

Clement  Desormes. 

1850 

480-1 

864-18 

y = 1-375  

Gay  Lussac  & Welter. 

452-6 

814-68 

■y=  1-4172 

Du  long. 

419 

754-2 

1-4078.... 

Moll  di  Van-Beck. 

426 

766  8 

5.  Oxy.gen — 

d=  1-1056;  « = 0-00367;  Cp  = 0-2412.... 

Begtiault. 

y = 1 4158 

Dulong. 

u 

414-3 

745-74 

y=  1-3998.... 

Van  Rees. 

4-25-7 

766*26 

6.  Nitrogen — 

d — 0-9713  ; « = 0-00367  ; Cp  = 0-237  .... 

Regnault. 

y = 1.4-28  .... 

Van  Rees. 

44 

431  3 

560-34 

7.  Hydrogen — 

ef  = 0-U692;  * = 0-003665;  Cp  = 0 23,56 

Regnault. 

y=  1-4127... 

Dulong. 

44 

425-3 

765-54 

8.  Carbonic  oxide — 

£/  = 0-9674;  «=  0-003669;  Cp  = 0-2399. .. . 

Regnault. 

y = , . . 

Dulong. 

44 

417 

750-6 

y=  1-4092.... 

Masson. 

44 

420-7 

757-Z6 

9.  Carbonic  acid — 

d=  1-529;  * = 0-00371;  Cp  = 0-3308.... 

Regnault. 

y = 1-3382 

Dulong. 

<4 

354-6 

638-28 

y = 1-2867 

Masson. 

44 

402-3 

7-24-14 

10.  Nitrous  oxide — 

d=  1-525;  * = 0-003719;  Cp  = 0-3413.... 

Regnault. 

y — 1*33CG. . , . 

Dulong. 

4< 

345-6 

622-08 

= 1-2795 

Masson. 

44 

399 

718-2 

11.  Sulphuric  acid — 

d = 2-247  ; « = 0-003903  ; Cp  = 0-3489. . . . 

Regnault. 

^ = 1-2522.. .. 

Masson. 

44 

423-8 

762-84 

We  omit  the  other  gases  given  bv  Bosscha, 

because  their  co-efficient  of  expansion  has  not 
been  directly  determined. 

(B.)  From  the  theory  of  t-apours. 
12.  Steam — 

Clausius,  by  means  of  Carnot’s  theory 

Clausius. 

1850 

421 

757-8 

Beech,  after  Carnot's  theory, 

1858 

434-9 

782  82 

Seguin,  without  stating  his  method, 

beguin. 

449 

808-2 

(C.)  From  the  expansion  and  elasticity  of  solid 
bodies. 

13.  Kupffer,  the  expansion  and  elasticity  of) 
metals, j 

Kupffer. 

18,52 

404 

727-2 

II.  From  Direct  Observation. 

1.  Compression  of  air, , , , 

Joule. 

1845 

443-8 

798-84 

2.  Ex[»ansion  of  air, 

437-8 

788-04 

3.  Friction  of  water  in  narrow  tubes, 

4.  Friction  of  water  by  a paddle — 

1843 

422-4 

760-32 

First  experiments, 

U 

1845 

488-3 

878-94 

Other  experiments, 

u 

1847 

428-9 

772-0-2 

Latest  experiments,  very  carefully  executed, 

il 

1850 

4-23-9 

763-02 

f).  Friction  of  paddle  in  mercury, , 

<l 

14 

424  7 

704-46 

6.  Friction  of  an  iron  paddle  in  mercury, 

7.  Direct  friction  of  metals — 

4t 

<4 

426-2 

767-16 

Mean  value  of  the  first  series  of  experiments. 

Him. 

1857 

371-6 

668-88 

New  experiments, 

U 

1858 

400  and  450 

7-20  and  810 

8.  The  boring  of  metals, 

<4 

4* 

425 

765 

9.  Determination  of  heat  due  to  friction  by) 
means  of  the  mercury  calorimeter, j 

Favre. 

44 

413-2 

743-76 

10.  Kxperiments  upon  the  steam  engine, 

Him. 

1857 

413 

743-4 

11.  Heating  by  the  magneto-electric  current,... 

12.  Diminution  of  the  production  of  heat  in  the) 

Joule. 

1843 

462-5 

832-15 

electric  circuit  when  the  current  produces  V 
work ) 

(( 

** 

442-2 

795  96 

13.  Ditto,  

Favre. 

1857 

443 

797-4 

♦ These  deteriniiiatioiis  depend  upon  the  value  Cp  = 0-26t)9  given  by  Delaroche  and  Berard  tor  the  heal  capacity  of  air, 
ami  on  the  ratio  1-421  indicated  hy  Dnlong.  In  the  following  calculation  the  weight  of  a cubic  metre  ot  air  at  zero  C.,  and 
7i)0  mm.  has  been  taken  at  1293  kilo.,  the  value  given  by  M.  ItcgnaulL 
VOL.  1.  112 
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TABLE  PUBLISHED  BV  THE  PH.  HCAL  SOCIETY  OP  BERLIN — [Continued.) 


Method  of  Determinatiou  and  Experimental  Data. 

Observers. 

Date. 

Mechauical  Equivalent. 

E in  Kilogrammetres. 

J in  Foot>Lbs, 

14.  Heat  due  to  electric  currents  ; the  electric  1 

chemical  equivalent  of  water  = 0‘0U937l5  >■ 

Weber. 

1857 

432 -1 

777-78 

Development  of  heat  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  | 
sulphate  of  copper, / 

Favre  and  Silbermami. 

• t 

432-1 

777-78 

Measure  of  the  electro-motive  force  of  a) 

Daniell’s  pile,  from  the  absolute  measure  J- 
— 102.08  X 107 ) 

Bosscha. 

432  1 

777-78 

15.  Heat  developed  in  DanieH’s  pile, 

Joule. 

n 

419-5 

7.55-1 

The  electro  motive  force  of  Daniell’s  pile,.. . 

Bosscha. 

419-5 

756-1 

16.  Measure  of  the  absolute  resistance 

Weber. 

(( 

— 



Heat  developed  by  the  absolute  unit  of  an  ) 

electric  current,  in  a circuit  of  which  the  > 
resistance  is  one, ) 

Quintus  Icilius. 

u 

399-7 

719  46 

17.  Heating  by  the  magneto-electric  current,... 

Le  Roux. 

ti 

462-2 

832 

To  these  values  given  by  the  Physical  Society 

of  Berlin  are  added  those  found  by  M. 
Him  in  the  years  I860  and  1861. 

1.  Friction  of  various  liquids  in  his  dynamo- 

meter.  This  machine  expends  between  300 
and  350  kilos,  of  work  per  second. 
Rape-seed  oil,  sperm  oil,  whale  oil,  paraffin  I 
oil,  benzine,  and  water, J 

Him. 

1857 

400  to  432 

720  to  777-6 

Flow  of  water  under  a very  great  pressure  in  a | 
narrow  tube, j 

(( 

432 

777-6 

2.  Crushing  of  lead, 

U 

<* 

425 

765 

3.  Numerous  experiments  on  the  steam  engine, 

u 

U 

420  to  432 

756  to  777-6 

4.  Value  calculated  from  the  volumes  of  super- > 
heated  steam, j” 

it 

(( 

432 

777-6 

5.  From  the  expansion  of  air  in  the  thermo ■) 

u 

<( 

440 

792 

manometer.  Maximum  impossible  value,  ^ 
From  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Scientifique 

In  lustrielle  de  Marseille,  No.  3,  1874,  pp. 
133-143. 

Gyroscope  revolving  between  the  poles  of  an  1 
electro-magnet  with  copper, _f 

Jules  Violle. 

— 

439-05 

790-3 

With  lead 

(< 

441-05 

439-6 

793-9 

791-4 

“ brass, 

“ aluminium, 

« 



438-72 

789-7 

Second  Law  of  Thermodynamic.<i. — We  now  proceed 
to  a statement  of  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics  : 
it  is  proposed  to  follow  the  exposition  of  Sir  William 
Thomson.  We  have  mentioned  Carnot  as  being 
the  first  to  propose  the  idea  of  a reversible  engine, 
which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  follow  through  a 
cycle  of  changes.  Any  cycle  is  reversible  when  the 
working  substance  is  throughout  in  contact  either 
with  bodies  at  its  own  temperature  or  with  non- 
conducting substances,  and  further,  it  is  abundantly 
proved  that  a reversible  engine  will  produce  as  much 
effect  as  can  be  produced  by  any  engine  working 
between  the  same  temperatures. 

Assume  a mass  of  substance  of  volume  v,  pressure 
p,  and  temperature  t,  which  will  pass  through  a cycle 
of  operations  represented  in  the  following  figure  (and 
about  to  be  described),  in  which  pressures  are  repre- 
sented by  the  lines  parallel  to  OX,  drawn  from  and 
above  the  line  OY,  whilst  volumes  are  represented 
along  OY. 

Let  the  volume  v be  represented  by  Oe,  and  the 
pressure  p by  ac. 

Fmt  operation.  Let  the  substance  expand  by  the 
supply  of  heat  at  the  constant  temperadire  t,  its  new 
volume  being  Of,  and  pressure  hf,  less  than  ae. 

Second  operation.  Let  it  further  expand  in  a non- 
conducting vessel,  so  that  it  can  neither  absorb  nor 


emit  heat,  whilst  its  temperature  falls  through  an 
infinitely  small  quantity  t,  its  new  temperature  being 
t-T,  the  volume  being  Og  and  the  pressure  gc. 

Third  operation.  Let  it  be  compressed  at  the 
temperature  t-r,  to  such  volume  Oh,  and  pressure  dh, 
that  when. 

Fourth  opei'ation,  it  is  further  compressed  in  the 


non-conducting  vessel  so  as  neither  to  absorb  nor 
emit  heat,  it  returns  to  its  original  volume,  tempera- 
ture, and  pressure.  As  the  operations  1 and  3 and 
2 and  4 are  exactly  reverse,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
infinitely  small,  the  figure  abed  represents  the  whole 
work  done  by  the  body,  and  is  a parallelogram. 

If  the  cycle  of  operation  is  worked  backwards. 
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starting  from  the  lower  temperature,  <-r,  the  closed 
jjarallelogram,  uhcil,  will  represent  the  work  done  upon 
the  body.  In  both  cases  the  heat  is  proportional  to 
the  change  of  volume,  tf\  and  may  be  represented 
by  the  product  of  a quantity,  M,  into  ef  or  Me/i 
and  represents  in  the  first  case  heat  drawn  from  the 
source  of  higher  temperature,  and  in  the  second,  heat 
returned  to  that  of  the  lower. 

Il’hatever  substance  we  employ,  if  the  range  of 
temperature  (f.e.,  the  initial  and  final  temperature) 
remains  constiint,  the  ratio  of  work  done  to  the 
heat  drawn  from  the  source  remains  constant,  or 
ahcd 

area ^is  constant. 

Ji.c/ 

But  in  the  parallelogram,  hi  denotes  the  change 
of  pressure  of  the  working  substance  of  constant 
volume  due  to  the  change  of  temperature,  so  that 

dp 

dp  ahcd  hi.  ef  — ^ 

w = — - r;  hence,  area  - . = — ^ = dt 
dt  ’ Me/  ivet  — 

M 

In  this  ratio,  as  r may  always  be  arranged  to  be  the 

lit 

same,  it  may  be  disjjensed  with,  or  dt  is  a function 

M 

of  the  temperature,  and  does  not  vary  with  the 
nature  of  the  substance. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  working  substance'  to  be 
a perfect  gas,  then  tlie  heat  absorbed  in  expansion 
at  constiint  temperature  is  the  exact  equivalent  of 
the  work  done,  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  which 
is  J M do,  in  which  j is  Joule’s  equivalent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  work 
is  the  product  of  tlie  pressure  into  the  change  of 
volume,  or  pdv  = P (1  + at)  do,  in  which  P is 
the  pressure  at  zero  C.,  and  a is  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  a perfect  gas;  and  it  follows  that 
dp 

— = Pa.  Equating  these  values  of  the  work — 

'II 

J c/a  = P (1  + at)  dv  and  dt  = 

— 1 + ah. 

M 

Again,  the  absolute  temperature  is  — + or 

a 

1 + a<°  , , ^ J 

• therefore  dii  = 

a — absolute  temperature. 

M 

which  is  the  fonn  of  this  function  as  given  in  terms 
of  absolute  temperature.  It  would  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  article  to  trace  the  subject  further. 

Comimstioii. — Allusion  has  already  been  made  in 
the  preceding  pcvges  to  various  sources  of  heat;  but 
those  which  will  fall  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  this  article,  are  certain  material 
substances  which,  in  the  act  of  undergoing  chemical 
changes,  yield  both  heat  and  light.  This  process  is 
termed  combustion.  At  one  period,  and  among  the 
disciples  of  L.WOISIEU  in  particuliir,  oxidation  and 
combustion  were  considered  synonymous.  It  is 
true  that  in  most  cases  of  combustion,  as  in  that  of 
a common  fire,  the  effect  is  produced  by  the  oxida- 

tion  of  the  materials ; but  cases  of  combustion  occur 
when  no  oxygen  is  present.  Antimony,  for  ex- 
ample, burns  when  heated  in  an'  atmosphere  of 
chlorine;  copper  or  iron,  when  heated  with  sulphur; 
potassium,  with  cyanogen,  &c.  These  instances 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  oxygen  is  not  essential  to 
combustion,  although  it  is  eminently  capable  of  sup- 
porting it ; and  being  so  extensively  disseminated  in 
the  atmosphere,  it  acts  as  the  almost  universal  agent 
in  this  phenomenon. 

Though  the  term  amihiistiov  is  generally  limited  to 
cases  of  chemical  combination  accompanied  with 
heat  and  light,  yet  it  is  sometimes  extended  to  ex- 
press the  union  of  bodies  with  oxygen  effected  at  a 
low  temperature.  Iron,  for  example,  when  exposed 
to  moist  air,  undergoes  a change  in  oxidizing,  whereby 
its  metallic  characteristics  disappear;  the  constituents 
of  the  blood  are  modified  by  a similar  chemical  pro- 
cess, but  in  neither  case  is  light  produced ; and  if 
heat  is  generated  in  the  former,  it  is  quite  inappre- 
ciable even  by  delicate  instruments.  In  both  cases, 
however,  the  effect  produced  is  sometimes  charac- 
terized as  a process  of  eremacamis  or  s ow  combustion. 

In  cases  of  vivid,  as  distinguished  from  slow  com- 
bustion, the  heat  and  light  seem  to  be  evolved  from 
the  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  bodies  which  burn,  and 
hence  they  are  termed  combustibles,  while  the  gaseous 
atmosphere  in  which  they  are  involved,  such  as  oxy- 
gen or  chlorine,  is  termed  the  supporter  of  combustion. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  distinction  is  radi- 
cally faulty,  inasmuch  as  the  phenomena  of  light  and 
heat  may  be  regarded  as  proceeding  either  from  the 
one  or  the  other.  The  combustible,  usually  so  called, 
may  be  represented  as  supporting  the  combustion  of 
the  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  enveloped,  and  the 
latter,  regarded  in  this  view,  becomes  the  real  com- 
bustible. In  strictl}'  philosophical  language,  the 
combustion  proceeds  from  the  combination,  which 
can  only  take  place  at  the  point  of  contact;  and 
therefore  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  to  which  of 
the  bodies  so  combining  is  due  the  evolution  of  heat 
and  light,  or,  in  other  words,  which  is  the  combus- 
tible and  which  the  supporter  of  combustion. 

We  shall,  however,  consider  combustion  only  as 
rapid,  and  the  combination  of  different  fuels  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  In  ordinary  fuel 
the  chief  combustible  constituents  are  carbon  and 
hydrogen.  Sulphur  is  another  combustible,  but  it 
is  found  only  in  small  quantities,  and  in  most  metal- 
lurgical operations  in  which  fuels  are  employed  its 
absence  is  preferred.  The  following  quotiition  from 
Dr.  Siemens’  lecture  on  Fuel,  delivered  to  the  oper- 
ative classes  at  Bradford,  on  behalf  of  the  British 
Association,  places  clearly  before  the  mind  what  is 
available  on  the  earth  as  fuel. 

“ Fuel,  then,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  is  carbonaceous  matter,  which  may  be  in  the 
solid,  the  liquid,  or  in  the  gaseous  condition,  and 
which,  in  combining  with  oxygen,  gives  rise  to  the 
I>henomcnon  of  heat.  Commonly  speaking,  this 
development  of  heat  is  accompanied  by  flame,  be- 
cause the  substance  produced  in  combustion  is 
gaseous.  In  burning  coid,  for  instance,  on  a fire 
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grate,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  enters  into 
combination  with  the  solid  carbon  of  the  coal  and 
produces  carbonic  acid,  a gas  which  enters  the  ^ 
atmosphere,  of  which  it  forms  a necessary  consti-  j 
tuent,  since  without  it  the  growth  of  trees  and  ’ 
other  plants  would  be  impossible.  But  combustion 
is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  flame,  or  even  by  i 
a display  of  intense  heat.  The  metal  magnesium 
burns  with  a great  display  of  light  and  heat,  but 
without  flame,  because  the  product  of  combustion 
is  not  a gas  but  a solid,  viz.,  oxide  of  magnesium. 
Again,  metallic  iron,  if  in  a flnely  divided  state, 
ignites  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  giving  rise 
to  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  light  without  flame, 
because  the  result  of  combustion  is  iron  oxide  or 
rust ; but  the  same  iron,  if  presented  to  the  atmo- 
sphere— more  especially  to  a damp  atmosphere — in 
a solid  condition,  does  not  ignite,  but  is  neverthe- 
less gi-adually  converted  into  metallic  oxide  or  rust 
as  before. 

“ Here,  then,  we  have  combination  without  the 
phenomena  either  of  flame  or  light ; but  by  careful 
experiment  we  should  find  that  heat  is  nevertheless 
produced,  and  that  the  amount  of  heat  so  produced 
precisely  equals  that  obtained  more  rapidly  in  ex- 
posing pulverulent  iron  to  the  action  of  oxygen. 
Only,  in  the  latter  case,  the  heat  is  developed  by 
slow  degrees,  and  is  dispersed  as  soon  as  produced, 
whereas  in  the  former  the  rate  of  production  exceeds 
the  rate  of  dispersion,  and  heat  therefore  accumu- 
lates to  the  extent  of  raising  the  mass  to  redness. 
It  is  evident  from  these  experiments  that  we  have  to 
widen  our  conception,  and  call  fuel  ‘ any  substance 
which  is  capable  of  entering  into  combination  with 
another  substance,  and  in  so  doing  gives  rise  to  the  pheno- 
menon of  heat.' 

“ In  thus  defining  fuel,  it  might  appear  at  first 
sight  that  we  should  find  upon  our  earth  a great 
variety,  and  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  substances 
that  might  be  ranged  under  this  head  ; but  a closer 
investigation  will  soon  reveal  the  fact,  that  its  sup- 
ply is,  comparatively  speaking,  extremely  limited. 

“ In  looking  at  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth,  we 
find  it  to  be  composed  for  the  most  part  of  siliceous, 
calcareous,  and  magnesian  rock;  the  former,  silica, 
consisting  of  the  metal  silicon  combined  with  oxy- 
gen, is  not  fuel,  but  rather  a burnt  substance  which 
has  parted  with  its  heat  of  combustion  ages  ago ; 
the  second,  limestone,  being  carbonate  of  lime,  or 
the  combination  of  two  substances,  viz.,  calcic  oxide 
and  carbonic  acid,  both  of  which  are  essentially 
products  of  combustion,  the  one  of  the  metal  cal- 
cium, and  the  other  of  carbon ; and  the  third,  mag- 
nesia, a combination  of  oxygen  with  the  metal 
magnesium,  and  which,  further  combined  with  lime, 
constitutes  dolomite  rock,  of  which  the  Alps  are 
. mainly  composed.  All  the  commoner  metals,  such 
as  iron,  zinc,  tin,  aluminium,  sodium,  &c.,  we  find 
in  nature  in  an  oxidized  or  burnt  condition  ; and 
the  only  metallic  substances  that  have  resisted  the 
intense  oxidizing  action  that  must  have  prevailed  at 
one  period  of  the  earth’s  creation  are  the  so-called 
precious  metals,  gold,  platinum,  iridium,  and  to 


some  extent  also  silver  and  copper.  Excepting 
these,  coal  alone  presents  itself  as  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen in  an  un  oxidized  condition.  But  what  about 
the  oceans  of  water,  which  have  occasionally  been 
cited  as  representing  a vast  store  of  heat-producing 
power  ready  for  our  use  when  coal  shall  be  ex- 
hausted. Not  many  months  ago,  indeed,  on  the 
occasion  of  a water-gas  company  being  formed, 
statements  to  this  effect  could  be  seen  in  some  of 
our  leading  papers.  Nothing,  however,  could  be 
! more  fallacious.  When  hydrogen  burns,  doubtless 
a great  development  of  heat  ensues,  but  water  is 
already  the  result  of  this  combustion  (which  took 
place  upon  our  globe  before  the  ocean  was  formed), 
and  the  separation  of  these  two  substances  would 
take  precisely  the  same  amount  of  heat  as  was  ori- 
ginally produced  in  their  combustion.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  both  the  solid  and  fluid  constituents  of 
our  earth,  with  the  exception  of  coal,  of  naphtha 
(which  is  a mere  modification  of  coal),  and  the  pre- 
cious metals,  are  products  of  combustion,  and  there- 
fore the  very  reverse  of  fuel.” 

As  chemical  combustion  depends  upon  certain 
proportions  of  the  combining  substances,  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  air  required  to  supply  the  oxygen 
for  any  definite  fuel  is  definite,  and  depends  upon  the 
composition  of  the  fuel,  and  is  given  by  the  follow- 
ing formula — 

A = 12C  -t-  3G(H  — 

in  which  C,  II,  and  O represent  the  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen  respectively  found  on  analysis  in 
the  fuel,  and  A the  number  of  pounds  of  air  re- 
quired. As  a practical  rule  12  lbs.  of  air  per  pound 
of  fuel  for  coal  and  coke  is  generally  considered  to 
be  sufficiently  approximate.  An  additional  supply 
of  air  is  required  for  dilution,  but  the  smaller  the 
pieces  of  fuel  the  less  air  is  required  for  this  pur- 
pose. Insufficient  air  causes  smoke,  or  the  produc- 
tion of  carbonic  oxide,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  fuel,  the  presence  of  the  latter  being  known  by 
the  purple  flame  in  the  fire.  Too  much  air  repre- 
sents loss  through  t!ie  excess  weight  of  air  which  is 
raised  in  temperature. 

For  success  in  burning  fuel,  it  is  reqidred  to  have 
a properly  con.structed  furnace,  when  the  air  suffi- 
cient for  complete  combustion  will  pass  through  the 
grate  bars,  and  the  fireman  will  only  require  to 
spread  the  fuel  evenly  and  in  thin  layers  over  the 
surface  of  the  burning  fuel.  This  applies  to  all  fuel 
in  which  there  is  not  an  excess  of  hydrocarbons ; 
when  such  is  the  case,  a dead  plate  is  used  consisting 
of  a plate  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  where  the 
hydrocarbons  are  distilled,  and  then  the  coke  is 
pushed  forward  and  thrown  over  the  fuel. 

The  rate  of  combustion  of  fuel  depends  on  the 
draught  or  the  quantity  of  air  supplied  to  the  fuel 
in  a unit  of  time,  which  is  expressed  either  in  weight 
or  volume  of  the  products  of  combustion,  or  by 
means  of  the  velocity  of  the  current.  Rankine  lays 
down  as  a practical  rule,  that  “ to  insure  the  best 
po.ssible  draught  through  a given  chimney,  the 
temperature  of  the  hot  gas  in  the  cliimney  should  be 
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nearly,  but  not  quite,  sufficient  to  melt  lead.”  A 
certain  amount  of  fuel  must  always  be  expended  in 
order  to  produce  a draught,  and  hence  in  the  con- 
struction of  furnaces  questions  arise  as  to  whether 
greater  economy  will  be  produced  by  the  use  of  a 
natural  chimney  draught,  or  by  means  of  a blast 
pipe,  or  fan,  or  other  blowing  machine. 

The  available  heat  of  combustion  has  been  defined 
as  that  portion  of  the  total  heat  of  combustion 
whicli  is  communicated  to  the  body  to  heat  which 
the  fuel  is  burned,  and  the  efficiency  of  a furnace  is 
tlie  ratio  of  the  available  heat  to  the  total  heat  of 
combustion.  It  must  be  particularly  remembered 
that  the  combustion  of  different  fuels  in  the  same 
furnace  cannot  be  considered  as  a measure  of  the 
combustible  value  of  such  fuels,  as  the  same  furnace 
is  more  suitable  for  one  fuel  than  another,  and  for 
one  mode  of  firing  than  another. 

nie  available  heat  falls  short  of  the  total  heat 
of  combustion  from  various  causes  clearly  stated  in 
the  following  extract  from  Professor  Rankine’s 
“Steam  Engine.” 

■ “ I.  ITaste  of  Unburnt  Fuel  in  the  Solid  State. — This 

generally  arises  from  brittleness  of  the  fuel,  com- 
bined with  want  of  care  in  the  stoker,  by  which 
causes  the  fuel  is  made  to  fall  into  small  pieces, 
which  escape  between  the  grate  bars  into  the  ash  pit. 

“ Many  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  coal,  such  as 
the  dry  steam  coals,  are  brittle.  The  waste  of  such 
coals  in  the  solid  state  is  to  be  prevented  by  the 
following  means ; — (1.)  They  are  to  be  thrown  evenly 
and  uniformly  over  the  fire  with  the  shovel,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  occasion  to  disturb  them  after  they 
are  first  thrown  in.  (2.)  The  fire  is  not  to  be  stirred 
from  above ; and  the  grate  bars  are  to  be  cleared  when 
required  by  a hook  or  slice  from  below.  (3.)  The 
ashes  are  to  be  riddled  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
small  coal  or  cinders  contained  amongst  them  thrown 
upon  the  fires. 

“ It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  greatest  amount 
of  this  kind  of  waste  which  may  arise  from  careless 
firing;  but  the  amount  wliich  is  unavoidable  with 
good  firing  has  in  some  cases  been  ascertained  by 
experiment,  and  found  to  range  from  nothing  up  to 
about  2^  per  cent. 

“ II.  The  Il'a.s-tc  nj  Unhnrnt  Fuel  in  the  Gaaeou.'i  and 
Snwk'i/  State.t,  the  means  of  preventing  wliich  is  by 
a sufficient  supply  and  proper  distribution  of  air. 

“ The  greatest  jirobable  amount  of  that  waste,  when 
the  absence  of  any  provision  for  introducing  air  to 
burn  the  inflammable  g<ases  is  combined  with  bad 
firing,  may  be  estimated  by  taking  the  proportion  in 
which  the  total  heat  of  combustion  of  the  coke  or 
fixed  carbon  contained  in  1 lb.  of  coal  is  less  than 
the  total  heat  of  combustion  of  all  the  constituents 
of  1 lb.  of  the  coal. 

“ When  the  firing  is  conducted  with  care,  but  the 
supply  of  air  insufficient,  the  waste  may  be  estimated 
by  treating  the  hydrogen  as  ineffective ; that  is, 
by  taking  the  proportion  in  which  the  heat  due  to 
the  tvhole  of  the  carbon  in  the  coal  is  less  tlian  the 
heat  due  to  the  carbon  and  to  the  hydrogen  in  excess 
of  that  required  to  form  water  with  the  oxygen  in 

the  coal.  This  method  of  calculation  proceeds  on 
the  supposition  that  the  whole  of  the  hydrocarbons 
are  decomposed  into  carbon  and  hydrogen  by  the 
heat,  that  the  carbon  is  completely  burnt,  and  that 
the  hydrogen  escapes  unburnt.  That  supposition 
appears  to  represent  with  an  approach  to  accuracy 
the  state  of  things  in  good  ordinary  steam  boiler 
furnaces  which  have  no  special  provision  for  distri- 
buting air  amongst  the  inflammable  gases ; for  the 
result  of  experience  with  such  furnaces  is,  that  the 
relative  values  of  coals  consumed  in  them  are  nearly 
proportional  to  the  quantities  of  carbon  contained  in 
tliose  coals. 

“ It  apiiears,  then,  that  there  are  two  degrees  of 
waste  from  imperfect  combustion  of  the  gas  and 
smoke  from  one  pound  of  bituminous  coal,  which,  as 
reduced  to  equivalent  weights  oj  carbon,  may  be 
expressed  as  follows : — 

Waste  reduced 
to  carbou. 

(1.)  Insufficient  air.  but  good  firing,}  . 

the  surplus  hydrogen  wasted, f \ ’ 

*(2.)  Very  insufficient  air,  and  bad") 
firing;  all  the  hydrocarbons  wasted. 

If  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  in  these 

are  combined  in  the  same  proper-  f 0 \ 

tion  as  in  marsh  gas  (H^C)  ; then  7-28  t H 1 ; 

for  every  lb.  of  hydrogen  wasted,  ''  8 

3 lbs.  of  carbon  are  wasted  also  ; 
giving  as  the  total  waste  reduced 
to  carbon, J 

If  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  are  com-'] 

bined  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  | „ 

olefiant  gas  (H.,Co),  then  for  everv  \ 

lb.  of  hydrogen  wasted,  6 lbs.  o'f  [ = 

carbon  are  wasted  also  ; giving  as  ( ° ' 

the  total  waste  reduced  to  carbon,  J 

And  for  intermediate  proportions, 
intermediate  quantities  are  wasted. 

“ III. — Waste  by  External  Radiation  and  Conduction. 
— The  waste  by  direct  radiation  from  burning  coal 
through  an  open  fire  door  may  be  approximately  esti- 
mated by  assuming,  in  the  first  place,  the  heat  directly 
radiated  from  the  fuel  to  be  one  half  of  the  total 
heat  of  combustion  ; next,  conceiving  the  surface  of 
the  burning  mass  to  be  divided  into  several  small 
equal  parts,  from  each  of  which  an  equal  share  of  tlie 
heat  radiates ; then,  finding  what  fraction  of  the  sur- 
face of  a sphere  described  about  one  of  those  parts 
is  subtended  by  the  opening  through  which  the  radi- 
ation takes  place,  and  multiplying  the  share  of  heat 
radiated  from  the  part  of  the  fuel  in  question  by 
that  fraction  ; and  lastly,  adding  together  the  pro- 
ducts so  found  for  the  several  parts  of  the  burning 
fuel.  The  loss  by  conduction  through  the  solid 
boundaries  of  the  furnace  may  be  estimated  from 
their  area,  their  material,  their  thickness,  their 
thermal  resistance,  and  the  difference  of  the  temper- 
atures within  and  without  the  furnace.  In  well 
planned  and  well  constructed  furnaces,  however, 
those  losses  of  heat  should  be  practically  inappreci- 
able. 

“ IV.  irn.slc  or  Lo.ss  of  Heat  in  the  Hot  Gas  which 
Escapes  by  the  Chimney. — Considering  that  the 
temperature  of  the  fire,  in  a furnace  with  a draught 
produced  by  a chimney,  and  supplied  with  24  lbs.  of 
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air  per  lb.  of  fuel,  is  about  2400°  Fabr.  above  the 
temperature  of  the  external  air,  and  that  the  temper- 
ature of  the  hot  gas  in  the  chimney,  in  order  to 
produce  the  best  possible  draught,  should  be  about 
600°  above  the  temperature  of  the  external  air,  it 
appears  that  under  no  circumstances  can  it  be 
necessary  to  expend  more  than  <me-  fowth  of  the  total 
heat  of  combustion  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
draught  by  means  of  a chimney.  By  making  the 
chimney  of  large  enough  dimensions  as  compared 
with  the  grate,  a much  less  expenditure  of  heat  than 
this  may  be  made  to  produce  a draught  sufficient  for 
the  rate  of  combustion  in  the  furnace. 

“When  the  draught  is  produced  by  means  of  a 
blast  pipe,  or  of  a blowing  machine,  no  elevation  of 
temperature  above  that  of  the  external  air  is  necemiry 
in  the  chimney  ; therefore,  furnaces  in  which  the 
draught  is  so  produced  are  capable  of  greater  economy 
than  those  in  which  the  draught  is  jiroJuced  by  means 
of  a chimney. 

“ It  appears  further,  as  has  already  been  stated,  that 
with  a forced  draught  there  is  less  air  required  for 
dilution,  consequently  a higher  temperature  of  the 
fire,  consequently  a more  rapid  conduction  of  heat 
through  the  heating  surface,  consequently  a better 
economy  of  heat  than  there  is  with  a chimney- 
draught.” 

Calorific  Power  of  Fuel. — By  this  expression  is 
meant  the  amount  of  heat  developed  by  a specified 
weight  of  the  combu.stible  under  consideration.  The 
methods  that  have  been  employed  for  these  deter- 
minations are  various,  and  they  will  have  our  later 
consideration. 

Several  investigators  have  bestowed  considerable 
attention  upon  the  subject  of  the  quantity  of  heat 
developed  by  the  combustion  of  different  substances. 
Lavoisier,  Laplace,  and  Rumkord,  were  the  first 
to  enter  this  field,  and  the  research  has  been  prose- 
cuted with  increasing  success  by  several  others,  down 
to  the  recent  investigations  of  Favre  and  Silber- 
jiANN,  Despretz,  Dulong,  and  Andrews.  The 
principle  upon  which  one  and  all  founded  their 
experiments,  was  that  of  determining  the  effect 
produced  upon  a third  body  by  the  heat  given  out 
during  the  union  of  the  combustible  under  examina- 
tion with  oxygen.  Any  of  the  effects  of  heat  may 
be  employed  with  this  view,  on  the  principle  that 
equal  weights  of  thj  same  substance  in  the  same 
condition,  and  affected  in  the  same  way,  produce 
equal  amounts  of  heat.  For  the  measurement  of 
heat  effects  we  require  a standard  of  conqiarison. 
Il^e  might  employ,  for  instance,  as  the  standard,  the 
amount  of  heat  required  to  melt  an  unit  weight  of 
ice  at  the  freezing  point,  producing  water  at  the 
freezing  point.  Or  we  might  define  a unit  quan-  j 
tity  of  heat  as  that  required  to  evaporate  water 
at  its  boiling  point,  under  ordinary  atmospheric  pres-  [ 
sure,  into  steam  of  the  same  temperature  and  ten- 
sion, and  such  units  are  actually  in  use  and  known  ' 
as  evaporation  units.  But  tlie  method  which  is  in 
general  use  is  to  express  quantities  of  lieat  in  units 
of  weight  of  water  heated  one  degree,  as  m pounds 
of  water  heated  one  degree  Fahr.  (the  British  unit  of 


heat),  or  in  kilogrammes  of  water  heated  one  degree 
Centigrade  (the  French  unit  of  heat).  The  French 
unit  of  heat  is  known  as  a Calorie,  and  is  equivalent 
to  3'96832  British  units,  which  number  is  the  ratio 
of  the  product  of  a kilogramme  stated  in  pounds, 
multiplied  by  a degree  Centigrade  in  equivalent 
Fahrenheit  degrees  to  unity,  and  the  reciprocal  of 
this  0'251996  is  the  number  of  French  units  in  a 
British  heat  unit.  The  heat  which  evaporates  a 
pound  of  water  at  the  boiling  point  under  one  atmo- 
sphere of  pressure  is  96GT  British  units  of  heat,  and 
that  which  evaporates  one  kilogramme  of  water  is 
536'7  French  units  of  heat,  which  numbers  are  in 
the  ratio  of  9:5,  or  the  relation  of  the  Fahrenheit 
and  Centigrade  scale,  as  the  heat  which  evaporates 
is  stated  as  the  equivalent  of  temperature  raised. 

We  now  proceed  to  a description  of  the  methods 
employed.  The  apparatus  employed  by  Rumford 
consisted  of  a vessel  of  thin  sheet  copper,  the  base, 
top,  and  sides  being  rectangular  in  section,  and  the 
ends  square.  It  inclosed  a worm  of  three  horizontal 
coils.  One  end  of  the  worm  was  secured  into  the 
bottom  near  one  of  its  square  ends,  and  the  other' 
into  the  top  near  the  other.  A funnel-shaped 
mouthpiece  was  fitted  to  the  lower  opening,  and 
beneath  and  within  this  was  the  substance  burned 
whose  calorific  power  was  sought;  the  resulting 
current  of  air  heated  the  coil,  and  water  then  passed 
to  the  other  end,  where  it  was  connected  to  a similar 
vessel,  similar  to  the  first,  to  test  whether  all  the 
Beat  was  absorbed  in  the  first,  which  was  found  to 
be  the  case.  To  avoid  loss  by  radiation,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  was  lowered  a fixed  number 
of  degrees  below  that  of  the  air,  and  the  combustion 
was  continued  until  the  water  was  raised  the  same 
number  of  degrees  above  the  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture; to  prevent  loss  by  conduction  the  instrument 
was  suspended  on  slender  wooden  supports. 

The  data  required  for  the  use  of  this  apparatus 
are- — »,  the  weight  of  substance  burnt;  w,  the 
i weight  of  water;  c,  the  weight  of  copper  of  vessel; 

the  specific  heat  of  copper ; t and  initial  and 
final  temperature  of  water. 

The  following  formula  will  ex[>ress  the  calorific 
power  of  the  substance  tested.  Let  x represent  the 
amount  of  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  unit 
Aveight  of  any  substance  in  atmospheric  air,  then — 

nx  — (f  — t)  (»'  + at) 
then  X = {t'  — t)  (w  -f  w) 

H 

In  this  equation  the  quantity  at  is  required  as  the 
equivalent  weight  of  water  which  would  have  been 
raised  a certain  number  of  degrees  had  the  copper  of 
the  vessel  not  absorbed  the  heat.  The  glass  of  the 
thermometer  employed,  with  its  contained  mercury, 
also  absorbed  a certain  quantity  of  heat,  but  this  was 
not  allowed  for  in  Rl'mford’s  experiments. 

The  apparatus  employed  by  Andrews  is  shown  in 
Fig.  10.  If  the  substances  to  be  experimented  upon 
were  gaseous,  and  the  products  of  combustion  were 
gaseous,  the  gases  were  mixed  in  proper  projiortion 
and  iiitfoduced  into  a cylindrical  vessel  of  thin  sheet 
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copper,  a,  Fig.  1 0.  This  w.ts  closed  above  by  a screw 
and  had  a hole  for  the  admission  of  a cork  with  a silver 
wire,  6,  which  was  connected  to  a second  silver  wire 
sol  'ered  to  the  screw  by  means  of  a thin  platinum 
wire  within  the  vessel.  By  these  means  the  gaseous 
mixture  could  be  detonated  with  the  aid  of  a bat- 
tery. The  copper  vessel  was  placed  in  a larger 
vessel,  c,  containing  a known  weight  of  water.  This 
was  suspended  in  a cylinder,  <1,  having  a movable 
cover,  and  inclosed  in  an  outer  cylinder,  e,  which 
wiis  arranged  to  rotate  upon  its  shorter  axis,  in  order 
to  bring  every  part  of  the  apparatus  to  a uniform 
temperature,  whose  initial  temperature  was  read  off 
to  '02  of  a degree  Centigrade.  The  gases  were  then 
exploded.  The  outer  vessel  was  closed  with  a cork 
and  caused  to  rotate  for  thirty-five  seconds,  when 
the  thermometer  was  again  introduced.  After  this 
observation  the  apparatus  was  again  rotated  for 
thirty-five  seconds  and  the  loss  of  temperature  noted, 
in  order  to  calculate  the  cooling  effect  of  the  atmo- 
sphere during  the  experiment,  which  was  found  not 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  11. 


to  exceed  '0025  of  the  total  heat  set  free.  A modi- 
fied form  of  this  apparatus  was  employed  for  solid 
bodies  ignited  in  oxygen. 

The  experiments  of  F.wre  and  Silbermann  were 
performed  in  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  11, 
by  means  of  which  a large  series  of  exjieiiments 
on  the  development  of  heat  was  made,  on  a 
l.arger  scale  even  than  those  of  Andrews,  already 
referred  to,  the  experimentid  results  in  the  two 
cases  being  generally  found  to  agree.  Favre  and 
Silbermann’s  apparatus  consisted  essentially  of  a 
vessel  of  brass  gilt,  n,  in  which  the  combustion  took 
place ; this  vessel  was  placed  in  the  calorimeter,  h, 
of  silvered  co]iper  containing  water.  The  calori- 
meter was  supported  in  another  vessel,  r,  lined  with 
swan’s  down,  and  was  itself  surrounded  by  a double 
cylinder,  d,  the  annular  space  of  which  was  filled 
with  water.  By  this  means  the  external  influence 
of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  internal  temperature 
was  found  to  be  reduced  to  a minimum,  and  Wits 
■easily  measurable.  A\'hen  the  combustions  were 


performed  in  oxygen  the  gas  was  first  dried  and 
then  allowed  to  flow  into  the  combustion  chamber 
by  the  tube,  e,  and  the  gases  produced  and  the 
superfluous  oxygen  were  made  to  traverse  a spiral 
tube  of  thin  copper,  /,'  so  as  to  assume  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  before  quitting  the  a])paratus 
Uniformity  of  temperature  was  produced  by  means 
of  the  agitator,  g,  g.  The  apparatus  shown  in  the 
figure  is  the  arrangement  for  burning  carbon.  Solid 
bodies  were  kindled  by  the  introduction  of  live 
charcoal,  liquids  were  burned  in  lamps  having 
asbestos  wicks,  and  gases  were  introduced  by  a jet 
previously  inflamed.  The  weight  of  substance  burnt 
was  ascertained  by  weighing  the  products  of  com- 
bustion. The  scale  of  the  thermometers  allowed  of 
a reading  of  ‘01  of  a degree  C. 

Welter  propounded  the  following  law,  namely, 
that  all  combustible  bodies  disengage  the  same 
amount  of  heat  during  their  combination  with  the 
same  weight  of  oxygen ; or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  heat  developed  was  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  oxygen  assimilated  during  the  com- 
bustion. Welter  founded  this  theory 
upon  the  results  of  Laplace,  Lavoisier, 
Despretz,  Rumford,  and  others. 

Berthier  has  founded  a system  of 
analysis  upon  this  theory,  by  which  the 
oxygen  is  e.stimated,  and  therefrom  the 
heating  power  of  the  fuel  deduced.  It 
is  easy  and  expeditious,  and  may,  in  the 
case  of  pure  carbon,  or  of  fuel  consisting 
of  carbon,  without  admixture  of  other 
reducing  agents,  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantige,  and  will  be  found  to  give  correct 
results ; if  hydrogen  is  present,  however, 
in  the  fuel,  the  result  obtained  would  be 
erroneous.  'I’his  appears  from  the  con- 
sideration that  1 }>art  by  weight  of 
hydi’ogen  will  reduce  the  same  amount 
of  oxide  of  lead  as  3 parts  of  carbon ; 
that  is,  hydrogen  combines  with  exactly 
three  times  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
carbon  takes  up,  and  so  from  Welter’s 
theory  the  heat  developed  should  be  three  times 
greater  when  hydrogen  is  burned  than  when  an 
equal  quantity  of  carbon  is  consumed.  In  the 
following  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  calorific 
powers  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  are  as  34,462,  and 
8080.  Hence  the  calorific  power  of  1 of  hydrogen 
is  to  3 of  carbon  approximately  as  34  to  24.  Hence 
the  same  weight  of  lead  obtained  by  the  reduction 
of  the  plumbous  oxide,  which  would  in  the  case  of 
hydrogen  indicate  a calorific  power  of  34,  would  in 
the  case  of  carbon  represent  24  only,  so  that  the 
process  is  not  applicable  to  the  determination  of 
the  calorific  powers  of  fuels  composed  of  variable 
quantities  of  hydrogen  and  carbon. 

The  method  employed  by  Berthier  is  the  follow- 
ing : — He  mixes  a weighed  portion  of  the  finely- 
liowdered  fuel  with  thirty  to  forty  times  its  weight 
of  oxide  of  lead — litharge — and  introduces  the  com- 
pound into  a fireclay  crucible,  pressing  it  gently, 
and  covering  the  whole  with  a thick  layer  of  the 
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litharge.  The  crucible  is  then  carefully  closed,  and 
placed  on  the  fire,  where  it  is  gently  heated  till  the 
whole  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  burned.  During 
this  process  the  mass,  being  semifluid,  is  consider- 
ably distended  by  the  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
resulting  from  the  combination  of  the  elements 
of  the  fuel  with  the  oxygen  of  the  metallic  oxide  ; 
towards  the  end  of  the  oj^eration,  therefore,  the  fire 
should  be  quickened,  and  as  soon  as  the  crucible  has 
attained  a bright  redness,  it  should  be  taken  out, 
and  its  bottom  struck  gently  against  a stone  or  piece 
of  iron,  so  as  to  cause  the  particles  of  reduced  metal 
to  accumulate  and  form  a button.  As  soon  as  cold 
the  crucible  is  broken,  and  the  metal,  coated  with 
oxide  of  lead  and  slags  from  the  ashes  of  the  fuel,  is 
abstracted.  It  is  cleaned  from  the  adhering  impuri- 
ties by  a few  blows  of  a hammer  upon  the  anvil,  and 
subsequent  brushing,  after  which  it  is  weighed. 
From  the  number  thus  found,  the  oxygen  required 
for  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  is  calculated,  since  it 
is  derived  from  the  oxide  of  lead — a definite  com- 
pound of  equivalent  proportions  of  lead  and  oxygen. 
“With  pure  carbon  thirty-four  and  a half  times  the 


weight  of  the  sample  of  metallic  lead  has  been  ob- 
tained. This  amount  of  metal  stands  in  a definite 
relation  to  the  oxygen  burned,  and  consequently 
to  the  heating  power  of  the  fuel  also ; for, 
supposing  a certain  weight  of  metal  to  be  pro- 
duced, the  following  ratio  will  give  the  heating 
power  of  the  fuel : namely,  as  the  metal  obtained 
when  operating  with  pure  charcoal  is  to  that  reduced 
by  the  substance  under  experiment,  so  is  the  number 
expressing  the  units  of  heat  of  carbon  to  that  of  the  fuel. 
For  instance,  the  weight  of  metal  obtained  with  pure 
charcoal  is  34-5  ; allowing  that  with  the  subject  of 
the  experiment  to  be  twenty  ; and  taking  Favre  & 
Silberman’s  determination,  or  8080,  to  represent 
the  heating  power  of  the  charcoal,  while  x represents 
the  unknown  heating  powers  of  the  fuel ; then, — 

34-5  : 20  : : 8080  : x. 

1,  20  X 8080 

Or,  the  heating  power  x = = 4684 

34-5 

nearly.  When  hydrogen  is  present  without  oxygen 
to  combine  with  it,  the  expc.riment  is  inaccurate. 
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Substance  Burned. 

Heat  Units. 

Grammes  of 
Water  luised 
1®  C.  by  com- 
bination of  1 
gramme  of 
oxygen. 

Pounds  of 
water  raised 
1®  Fahr.  by 
combination 
of  ] pound  of 
oxygen. 

Calorific  Equivalent. 

Compound 

Formed. 

Observers. 

Grammes  of 
water  raised 
V C.  by 
1 gramme  of 
each 

substance. 

Pounds  of 
water  rai.sed 
Fahr.  by  1 
pound  of  each 
substance. 

Grammes  of 
water  raised 
1°  C.  for  8 
grammes 
(1  equivalent! 
of  oxygen. 

Pounds  of 
water  raised 
1"  Fahr.  for 
1 equivalent 
of  oxygen. 

Hydrogen, 

34,46?. 

62,032 

4,307 

7,753 

34,462 

62,021 

HjO 

Favre  &Silbermann. 

“ 

33,808 

60,8.54 

4,226 

7,607 

33,808 

60,854 

Andrews. 

U 

34,743 

62,537 

4,343 

7,817 

34,743 

62,539 

u 

Diilong. 

Carbon 

8,080 

14,544 

3,030 

5,454 

24,240 

43,632 

COj 

Favre  iSilbermann. 

7,900 

14,220 

2,962 

5,332 

23,696 

42,653 

“ 

Andrews. 

7,912 

14,242 

2,967 

5,341 

23,736 

42,725 

u 

Despretz. 

Sulphur, 

2,220 

3,996 

2,220 

3,996 

17,760 

31,968 

fco, 

Favre  & Silbermann. 

U ' 

2,307 

4,1.53 

2,307 

4,153 

18,4.56 

33,221 

Andrews. 

t4 

2,601 

4,682 

2,601 

4,682 

20,808 

37,454 

u 

Uulong. 

Phosphorus, 

5,747 

10,345 

4,509 

8,116 

36,072 

61,930 

P205 

Andrews. 

<« 

5,669 

10,204 

4,391 

7,909 

35,148 

63,274 

ii 

Abria. 

Zinc, 

1,301 

2,342 

5,285 

9,513 

42,282 

76,104 

ZnO 

1,298 

2,336 

5,273 

9,491 

42,185 

75,931 

i< 

Dulong. 

Iron,  

1,576 

2 837 

4,134 

7,441 

33,072 

59,530 

Fe304 

Abria. 

1,702 

3’064 

4,340 

7,812 

34,720 

62,496 

Dulong. 

Cohalt, 

1,080 

1 944 

3,995 

7,191 

31,960 

57,528 

9 

Nickel, 

1,006 

l’811 

3,723 

6,701 

29,784 

53,611 

NiO 

Tin 

1,233 

2,219 

4,  ,545 

8,181 

36,360 

65,448 

bnOj 

a 

1,144 

2 059 

4,230 

7 614 

33,519 

60,912 

Abria. 

Antimony 

961 

1 730 

5,875 

10,575 

47,000 

84,600 

hb,04 

Dulling. 

Copper, 

602 

1,084 

2,394 

4,309 

19,152 

34,474 

CuO 

Abria. 

632 

1 138 

2,512 

4,522 

20,096 

36,173 

Dulong. 

Carbonic  oxide, 

2,634 

4 741 

4,609 

8,296 

36,876 

66,370 

CO2 

U 

2,431 

4,376 

4,258 

7,664 

34,034 

61,315 

Abria. 

(( 

2,403 

4,325 

4,205 

7,569 

33,642 

60,552 

u 

Favre  & Silbermann. 

Stannous  oxide, 

534 

961 

4,473 

8,051 

35,784 

64,411 

Sn02 

Dulong. 

521 

938 

4,349 

7,828 

34,792 

62,626 

Abria. 

Cupreous  oxide, 

256 

461 

2,288 

4,118 

18,304 

32,947 

CaO 

244 

439 

2,185 

3,933 

17,480 

31,464 

4t 

Dulong. 

Cyanogen, 

5,195 

9,351 

4,221 

7,598 

33,768 

60,782 

Marsh  gas, 

13,063 

23  513 

3,266 

.5,879 

26,128 

47,030 

Favre  & Silbermann. 

if 

13,185 

23,733 

3,296 

5,933 

26,368 

47,462 

Dulong. 

*i 

13,108 

23  594 

3,277 

5,899 

26,216 

47,189 

Abria. 

Olefiant  gas, 

11,942 

21,496 

3,483 

6,269 

27,864 

50,155 

Andrews. 

i( 

11,858 

2l’344 

3,458 

6,224 

27,664 

49,795 

Favre  & Silbermann. 

a 

12,030 

21,654 

3,514 

6,325 

28,112 

50,602 

Dulong. 

Alcohol, 

6,909 

12,436 

3,511 

6,320 

26,488 

.50,  .5.58 

6,850 

12,330 

3,282 

5,908 

26,256 

47,261 

Andrews. 

a 

7,183 

12,929 

3,442 

6,196 

27,536 

49,565 

F avre  & 8 ilbermann. 

Ether 

9,027 

16,249 

3,480 

6,264 

27,840 

50,112 

Oil  of  tiir])entine, .... 

10,852 

19,.534 

3,294 

.5,929 

26,352 

47,434 

44 

Carbonic  disulphide,.. 

3,401 

6,122 

2,692 

4,846 

21, .536 

38,765 
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With  reference  to  the  calorific  power  of  carbon,  as 
given  in  the  cabove  table,  and  also  of  some  of  the 
other  substances,  it  will  be  noticed  there  is  some 
difference  between  the  results  of  the  earlier  experi- 
mentalists and  the  later  ones.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact,  first  stated  by  Dumas  and  Stas,  that  during  the 
combustion  of  carbon,  even  in  pure  oxygen,  there  is 
always  a certain  amount  of  carbonic  oxide  produced, 
and  as  is  well  known  there  must  follow  a much  less 
evolution  of  heat.  In  the  more  recent  experiments 
the  amount  of  carbonic  oxide  formed  during  the 
combustion  of  the  carbon  has  been  accurately  deter- 
mined, which  has  been  done  by  passing  the  products 
of  combustion  first  through  a solution  of  potash, 
by  which  the  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed,  and  sub- 
sequently through  a tube  containing  cupric  oxide 
heated  to  redness.  The  carbonic  oxide  is  thus  con- 
verted into  carbonic  acid,  which  is  passed  through 
another  potash  solution  and  weighed.  By  these 
means  the  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbon 
are  ascertained. 

Calorijic  Poxrer  of  Carbon. — Experiments  have 
been  made  by  Andrews  and  Favre  and  Silber- 
MANN  on  carbon,  in  the  different  states  of  diamond, 
graphite,  and  wood  charcoal.  The  charcoal  was 
freed  from  impurities  by  heating  it  to  a dull  red  in 
chlorine,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  successively ; and 
different  specimens  thus  prepared  gave  the  same 
calorific  equivalent.  The  mean  of  a large  number  of 
experiments  gives  8080,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  above 
table,  in  referring  to  which  the  original  results  of 
the  investigators  will  be  stated  instead  of  the  equi- 
valent in  British  units. 

Favre  and  Silbermann  discovered  that,  when 
carbon  is  burnt  in  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  it  pro- 
duced a calorific  equivalent  37’5  per  cent,  greater 
tlian  when  burnt  in  free  ox}'gen. 

Calorific  Power  of  Carbonic  OxiVfe.  — Carbonic  oxide 
has  to  be  mixed  with  one-third  of  its  volume  of 
hydrogen  in  order  to  produce  perfect  combustion. 
Tlie  mean  of  two  experiments  gave  2403  units  as 
tlie  result  of  converting  1 gramme  of  CO  into  COg. 
Hence  the  amount  of  CO  which  contains  1 gramme 
of  C will  evolve  5607  units;  since  CO  contains  ^ 
of  its  weight  of  carbon,  2j  parts  of  CO  contain  1 
part  of  C and  2403  X 2j  = 5607.  Hence  a gramme 
of  C will  evolve  (8080  — 5607)  = 2473  units  by 
conversion  into  CO,  or  less  than  one-third  of  the  heat 
due  to  perfect  combustion,  and  this  has  been 
accounted  for  by  the  large  amount  of  heat  ren- 
dered latent  on  the  passage  of  the  carbon  from 
the  solid  to  the  gaseous  state  in  combination  with 
the  first  atom  of  oxygen. 

Calorific  Power  of  Hydrogen. — Favre  and  Silber- 
mann give  as  the  mean  of  six  determinations  34,462, 
the  weight  of  hydrogen  consumed  being  calculated 
from  that  of  the  water  collected. 

Calorific  Power  or  Total  Heat  of  Combustion  of 
Compounds. — From  the  above  table  and  an  analysis 
of  the  fuel,  the  total  heat  of  combustion  of  compound 
bodies  can  be  easily  calculated. 

Supposing  the  elementary  composition  of  the  fuel 
examined  to  be  as  follows : — 

VOI..  T. 

Per  cent. 

Carton, 86  48 

Hvclrofien, 3-04 

O.NVfcen 7-10 

Ashes, 3-38 

10000 

it  would  be  necessary  to  deduct  from  these  numbers 
the  oxygen,  and  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen  which 
combines  with  it,  and  to  account  as  available  for 
raising  the  temperature  only  the  remaining  hydro- 
gen and  carbon.  In  the  above  analysis  the  equiva- 
lent of  hydrogen  which  will  unite  with  the  oxygen 
7T0 

of  the  substance  will  be  — — = 0-8875,  which,  when 
8 

deducted  from  3-04,  leaves  2-1525  as  the  weight  of 
hydrogen  which  goes  to  generate  heat.  According 
to  Favre  and  Silbermann’s  numbers  in  the  fore- 
going table,  the  units  of  heat  which  this  would  pro- 
2-1525 

duce  maybe  expressed  thus:  X 34462  = 741-8, 

and  in  like  manner  the  carbon  may  be  valued, 
86-48 

-- — — X 8080  = 6987-6  ; making  together  741-8  + 

luo  ® 

6987-6  =7729-4  as  the  heating  power  of  the  fuel. 
In  the  same  way  may  the  value  of  any  other  kind  of 
fuel  be  found. 

In  addition  to  the  remarks  already  made  with 
reference  to  the  calorific  power  of  carbon  completely 
burned,  carbon  imperfectly  burned,  and  carbonic 
oxide,  the  following  remarks  taken  from  Rankine’s 
“ Steam  Engine  ” may  be  usefully  brought  in  : — 
“The  burning  of  carbon  is  always  complete  at 
first ; that  is  to  say,  1 lb.  of  carbon  combines  with 
2j  lbs.  of  oxygen,  and  makes  3|  lbs.  of  carbonic 
acid ; and  although  the  carbon  is  solid  immediately 
before  the  combustion,  it  passes  during  the  combus- 
tion into  the  gaseous  state,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is 
gaseous.  This  terminates  the  process  when  the 
layer  of  carbon  is  not  so  thick,  and  the  supply  of  air 
not  so  small,  but  that  oxygen  in  sufficient  quantity 
can  get  direct  access  to  all  the  solid  carbon.  The 
quantity  of  heat  produced  is  14,500  thermal  units 
per  lb.  of  carbon,  as  already  stated. 

“ But  in  other  cases  part  of  the  solid  carbon  is 
not  supplied  directly  with  oxygen,  but  is  first  heated, 
and  then  dissolved  into  the  gaseous  .state,  by  the  hot 
carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  other  parts  of  the  furnace. 
The  3§  lbs.  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  1 lb.  of  carbon 
are  capable  of  dissolving  an  additional  pound  of 
carbon,  making  4§  lbs.  of  cax’bonic  oxide  gas  ; and 
the  volume  of  this  gas  is  double  of  that  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  which  produces  it.  In  this  case  the 
heat  produced,  instead  of  being  that  due  to  the 
complete  combustion  of  1 lb.  of  carbon,  or  14,500 
falls  to  the  amount  due  to  the  imperfect  com- 
bustion of  2 lbs.  of  carbon,  or  2 X 4,400=  8,800 

Showing  a loss  of  heat  to  the  amount  of 5,700 

which  disappears  in  volatilizing  the  second  pound  of 
carbon.  Should  the  process  stop  here,  as  it  does  in 
furnaces  ill  supplied  with  air,  the  waste  of  fuel  is 
very  gi-eat.  But  when  the  4}  lbs.  of  carbonic  oxide 
113 
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fTJis,  containing:  2 lbs.  of  carbon,  is  mixed  with  a 
sufficient  supply  of  fresh  air,  it  burns  with  a blue 
flame,  combining  with  an  additional  2§  lbs.  of 
oxygen,  making  7^  lbs.  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
giving  additional  heat  of  double  the  amount  due  to 
the  combustion  of  Ij  lb.  of  carbonic  oxide;  that 

is  to  say, 10,100  X 2 — 20,200 

to  which  being  added  the  heat  produced 
by  the  imperfect  combustion  of  2 lbs  of 
carbon,  or 8,800 

there  is  obtained  the  heat  due  to  the  com- 
plete combustion  of  2 lbs.  of  carbon,  or 

2 X 14,500  = 29,000 
“ If  the  total  heat  of  combustion  of  olefiant  gas 
be  compared  with  that  of  its  constituents  taken 
separately,  the  result  is  as  follows : — 

6 G 

— lb.  carbon;  14,500  X — — 12,430 

1 1 

— lb.  hydrogen  ; 62,032  X — — 8,862 

Total  heat  of  combustion  of  1 lb.  of  1 
olefiant  gas  as  computed  by  adding  1 
together  the  quantities  of  heat  pro-  1-  21,292 
duced  by  the  combustion  of  its  1 

constituents  separately, J 

As  found  by  direct  experiment, 21,344 

The  difference, 52 

is  within  the  limits  of  errors  of  observation. 

“ Similar  comparisons,  for  other  hydrocarbons, 
give  the  same  result.  From  these  facts  it  is  con- 
cluded, that  the  total  heat  of  coinlmstkm  of  any  enm- 
poviid  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  is  the  sum  of  the  quantities 
oj  heat  ichich  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  contained  in  it 
wotdd  produce  separately  by  their  combustion. 

“In  computing  by  this  rule  tlie  total  heat  of 
combustion  of  a compound,  it  is  convenient  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  hydrogen  a quantity  of  carbon  which 
would  give  the  same  quantity  of  heat;  and  this  is 
done  by  multiplying  the  weight  of  hydrogen  by 

62,032 
T4,500  “ 

“ It  appears  from  experiments  by  Dulong,  by  M. 
Despretz,  and  others,  that  in  computing  the  total 
heat  of  combustion  of  compounds  containing  oxygen 
as  well  as  hydrogen  and  carbon,  the  following 
jtrinciple  is  to  be  observed : — When  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  exist  in  a compound  in  the  proper  proportion  to 
/orm  irater  (that  is,  by  weight,  1 part  of  hydrogen  to 
8 of  oxygen),  these  constituents  have  no  effect  on  the 
total  herd  of  combustion. 

“It  follows,  that  if  hydrogen  exists  in  a greater  pro- 
portion than  is  necessary  in  order  to  form  water 
with  the  oxygen,  oidy  the  surplus  of  hydrogen  above 
that  which  is  required  by  the  oxygen  is  to  be  taken 
into  account. 

“ From  the  preceding  principles  is  deduced  the 
following  general  formula  for  the  total  heat  of  com- 
bustion of  any  compound  of  which  the  principal 
constituents  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  : — 

“ Let  C,  H,  and  0 be  the  fractions  of  1 lb.  of  the 
compound  which  consists  respectively  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen  ; the  remainder  being  nitro- 
gen, ash,  and  other  impurities. 

“ Let  h be  the  total  heat  of  combustion  of  1 lb.  of 
the  compound,  in  British  thermal  units.  Then 

h = 14,500  |c  + 4-28  (h 

Let  E denote  the  theoretical  evaporative  power  of  1 
lb.  of  the  compound,  in  pounds  of  water  evaporated 
from  and  at  212°.  Then 

Calorific  Intensify,  nr  Pyrometrical  Heeding  Power  of 
Fuel. — By  the  calorific  intensity  of  a fuel  is  under- 
stood the  degree  of  temperature  which  can  be  pro- 
duced by  complete  combustion.  This  depends  on 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  as  to  pressure,  tension, 
humidity,  and  temperature,  on  the  nature  of  tlie 
products,  and  the  area  of  combustion.  One  of  the 
data  that  is  required  for  obtaining  the  calorific 
intensity  from  the  calorific  power  of  fuel  is  the 
specific  heat.  This  element  is  known  to  vary  and 
increase  with  the  temperature,  but  no  means  are 
available  for  obtaining  it  experimentally  at  furnace 
temperatures,  and  it  is  therefore  employed  in  this 
sort  of  calculation  as  a constant  quantity.  The 
calorific  intensity  is  thus  calculated  to  be  much 
greater  than  it  really  is,  and  is  in  reality  only  hypo- 
thetical. Assuming,  then,  the  specific  heat  to  be 
constant,  and  having  the  expression  of  the  units  of 
heat  generated,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  thermometric 
temperature  which  it  produces;  to  do  this,  however, 
involves  the  necessity  of  knowing  the  quantity  of  air 
required  for  consuming  the  matter,  and  likewise  the 
specific  heat  of  the  products.  It  is  well  known  that 
air  is  composed  of  77  parts  of  nitrogen  and  23  of 
oxygen,  of  which  constituents  only  the  latter  is 
available  in  combustion.  Having  a knowledge  of  the 
proportionate  quantity  of  oxygen  required  to  burn 
the  combustible  elements,  the  volume  of  air  contain- 
ing this  proportion  may  be  readily  found.  Thus, 
every  part  of  carbon  combines  with  2’6  of  oxygen, 
which  is  yielded  by  11-59  of  atmospheric  air;  upon 
similar  grounds  the  air  required  for  the  combustion 
of  hydrogen  is  34-78  parts.  In  both  cases  the  pro- 
ducts are  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  nitrogen,  the 
weight  of  which  may  be  ascertained  from  the  data 
given.  Now  the  heat  produced  by  the  combinations 
of  these  distributes  itself  among  the  gases,  so  that 
they  all  indicate  the  same  temperature,  which  can 
be  estimated,  assuming  the  specific  heat  of  these 
bodies  is  known.  The  number  thus  obtained,  and 
which  represents  the  temperature  of  combustion, 
varies,  however,  with  the  nature  of  the  fuel ; and 
owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  specific  heat  of  the 
gases  at  a high  temperature,  the  results  should  be 
viewed  only  as  an  approximation. 

As  an  example  of  the  calculation  of  the  pjTO- 
metrical  heating  power  of  a fuel  that  already  sub- 
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mitted  may  be  again  taken.  It  has  been  'shown 
that  the  absolute  heating  effect  of  this  specimen  is 
7729-4  units  of  heat,  and  that  0-8875  of  the  hydrogen 
contained  in  it  is  taken  up  by  the  oxygen,  leaving 
2-1525  of  that  element  to  undergo  combustion  with 
extraneous  oxygen.  It  has  been  likewise  stated  that 
11-59  parts  of  atmospheric  air  are  required  for  the 
complete  combustion  of  one  of  carbon,  and,  upon  the 
same  grounds,  that  hydrogen  requires  34-78 ; hence 
the  weight  of  air  required  to  convert  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  of  the  fuel  into  carbonic  acid  and  water 
would  be — 


11-59  X 86-48  = 1002-3  parts  for  the  carbon,  and 

34-78  X 2-1525=  74-8  “ hydrogen; 


making  a total  of  1077-1 

From  the.se  are ) t 

, , y 32b'5  parts  of  carbonic  acid, 

produced  ) ’ 

water,  and 

nitrogen,  to  which  it 


8-00 


water,  formed  by 


19-37 
819-88 

is  necessary  to 
add 

the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  fuel  with  part  of  its 
hydrogen;  making  a total  of  27-37  = 19-37  + 8-0 
parts  of  water.  The  specific  lieat  of  carbonic  acid 
being  0-217,  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise 
326-5  parts  1°  would  be  326-5  X 0-217  = 70-85 

The  specific  heat  of  aque-1  27-37  X 0-48  = 13-14 
ous  vapour  IS 0-48;  hence  i 

The  co-efficientfor  nitro- ) oi  n cq  a .i  oaa 
- A f r 819-88  X 0-244  = 2OO-O0 

gen  IS  0-244 ; therefore,  J 

284-04 

this  number  expresses  the  total  amount  of  heat  car- 
ried off  by  the  ))roducts  of  the  combustion  of  100 
parts  of  the  fuel;  hence 


284-04  7729-4  X 100 


284-04 


27-21-2; 


w-hich  number  represents  the  therinometrical  heating 
effect  of  one  part.  In  this  calculation  the  specific 
heat  of  the  ash  has  not  been  taken  into  account ; 
but  the  quantity  of  heat  lost  in  this  way  is  so 
insignificant  that  the  results  are  but  very  slightly 
affected  by  it. 

Pursuing  the  same  course,  the  pyrometrical  heat-  I 
ing  effect  of  any  other  kind  of  fuel  or  combustible,  J 
however  numerous  its  ingredients,  may  be  ascer- 
tained ; that  is,  by  finding  tlie  absolute  heating 
power  by  the  formula  already  given  for  the  purpose, 
and  dividing  it  by  the  sum  of  the  specific  heat  of  the 
products  multiplied  by  their  total  weight,  the  quo- 
tient will  be  the  av  liable  heat  for  any  particular 
work  when  the  fuel  is  burned. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  when  a fuel  is  con- 
sumed in  oxygen  gas,  the  pyrometrical  effect  is  much 
greater  than  when  the  combustion  takes  place  in 
ordinary  air,  although  the  units  of  licit  are  the  same 
in  both  cases.  4’he  difference  of  effect  arises  from 
the  fact,  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  passing  through 
the  fire  in  considerable  quantities,  renders  latent  a 
large  amount  of  heat — the  difference  between  the 
indication  in  oxygen  and  air. 


The  following  table  sliows  the  heating  i ffect  of 
a few  combustibles,  as  well  when  burned  in  o.xygen 
gas  as  in  air,  calculated  according  to  the  above 
formula : — 

Pyrometrical  Heating  Power. 

Name.  Symbol.  In  Oxygen. 

Cavlmn C 97.53° 2450’ 

Carlmretled  hydrogen, CH 4944  2280 

Ether, C4H5O 40.3,5 2070 

bight  carburetted  hydrogen,  4703  2'273 

Alcohol C4H50,HU.  .3407  1870 

Hydrogen H 34'Jl 2-248 

It  may  likewise  be  inferred  from  these  results — 
calculated  from  the  absolute  heating  power  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  and  from  the  specifie  heats  of  the  pro- 
ducts, that  h3'drogen,  which  affords  higher  numerical 
results  than  any  other  combustible,  as  expressive  of 
the  absolute  heating  power,  is  among  the  worst 
kinds  of  fuel  for  proilucing  a pyrometrical  effect; 
and  that  carbon  ranks  far  above  it  in  this  particular. 
The  difference  is  slightly  enhanced,  however,  in 
favour  of  carbon,  by  the  circumstance  that  this  ele- 
ment must  attain  a red  heat  before  combustion 
occurs.  The  reason  of  this  apparent  anomaly  with 
reference  not  only  to  hydrogen,  but  to  all  inflam- 
mable fuels,  whether  gaseous  or  fluid,  may  be  traced 
to  the  circumstance,  that  the  specific  heat  of  carbonic 
acid  is  rather  less  than  a half  of  that  of  the  weight 
of  water  generated  by  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen — 
being  only  0-217 — whilst  that  of  aqueous  vapour  is 
0-48.  The  same  remark  equally  applies  to  solid  fuels 
containing  inflammable  matters,  such  as  oils  or  gases  ; 
and  henee  the  advantage  of  the  preliminary  cliarring 
given  to  wood,  peat,  and  coal,  by  which  the  relative 
amount  of  carbon  is  increased  in  the  substance. 

In  these  calculations  reference  is  made  only  to  the 
heating  effect  upon  water ; but  in  many  applications 
of  fuel,  where  a higher  tempierature  is  required  than 
that  of  boiling  water,  as  in  metallurgical  operations, 
&c.,  the  pyrometrical  effect  of  a combustible  con- 
taining much  hydrogen  is  considerably  less  than 
appears  from  the  results  stated,  in  consequence  of 
tlie  water  which  arises  from  the  combustion  of  the 
hydrogen  being  in  the  one  case  dispersed  in  steam, 
whereas  it  is  not  so  in  the  other.  Now  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  necessary  to  evaporate  1 part  of  water 
at  212°,  is  calculated  from  the  latent  heat  of  steam 
to  be  such  as  would  raise  5-367  parts  of  this  liquid 
from  32°  to  212°.  All  this  is  estimated  in  the  calori- 
metrical  experiments  made  for  the  determination  of 
the  absolute  and  thermometric  heating  power  of  the 
fuels  mentioned  in  the  preceding  table,  and  conse- 
quently the  results  are  much  higher  than  would  be 
indicated  by  the  temperature  in  the  furnace.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  the  capacity  of  other  gases  for 
heat  increases  with  the  temperature,  and  hence  the 
discrepancy  would  be  still  greater.  Assuming,  how- 
ever, that  the  specific  heat  of  the  other  products  of 
combustion  remains  the  same  at  all  temperatures, 
and  that  the  water  only  removes  the  excess,  the 
formula  for  correcting  the  results  is  simple  and  easy 
of  application.  Thus,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
multiply  the  entire  amount  of  water  resulting  from 
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the  fuel,  whether  it  be  hygroscopic,  or  produced  by 
the  elements  contained  in  it,  or  by  the  combustion 
of  the  hydrogen  Avitli  atmospheric  oxygen,  by 
536‘7  = 100  X 5’367,  for  degrees  Centigrade,  and 
the  product  subtracted  from  the  number  found  in 
the  preceding  will  give  the  pyrometrical  effect. 

Having  alluded  to  the  process  published  by  Ber- 
TiiiER  for  the  determination  of  the  heating  power  of 


a fuel,  the  following  tables  are  submitted  as  the 
results  of  his  investigation ; and  though  from  what 
has  been  said  in  reference  to  Welter’s  theory,  “that 
combustibles  evolve  the  same  amount  of  heat  during 
their  combustion  with  the  same  amount  of  oxygen,” 
it  follows  that  these  results,  from  being  founded  upon 
it,  are  not  quite  correct,  yet  they  give  the  approximate 
pyrometric  values  of  the  substances  mentioned  : — 


I. — WOOD. 


Species  of  Wood. 

Pried 

In  the  ordinary  manner, 
itertliier. 

Containing 

nine  per  cent  of  water. 
Winkler. 

Perfectly  dried, 
fichodicr  and  Peterson. 

Pounds  ol 
lead  reduced 
by  one  pound 
of  wood. 

Pounds  of 
water  whicli 
one  pouml  ..an 
heat  from 
32*to2U®. 

Pounds  of 
lead  reduced 
by  one  pound 
Ok  wood. 

Pounds  of 
water  heated 
fi'om  32®  to 
2lL®  by  one 
pound  of 
wood- 

Pounds  01 
oxytren 
requii-ed  for 
the  complete 
combustion  of 
one  pound  ot 
wood. 

Pounds  of 
water  heated 
from  3 ® 10 
2i2®  by  one 
pound. 

Air  at  C6®  Fahr.  required  to 
consume  one  pound  of  wood. 

lo  pounds.  in  C.  F, 

Hessian. 

Oak, 

12-5 

28-3 

14-05 

31-82 

1-3.58 

39-82 

5-83 

1.54-4 

Ash, 

— 

— 

14-96 

33-89 

1-3.56 

39-76 

5-82 

154-2 

Sycamore, 

13-1 

29-7 

14-16 

32-07 

1-394 

40-85 

5-98 

148-4 

Beech, 

13-7 

31-0 

14-00 

31-71 

1-346 

39-44 

5-78 

1.52-9 

Birch, 

14-0 

31-7 

14-08 

31-90 

1-3:6 

.39-73 

5-82 

153-0 

Elm 

— 

— 

14-50 

32-84 

1-418 

41-55 

6-08 

161-1 

Poplar, 

— 

— 

13-04 

29-54 

1-390 

40-72 

5-96 

157-9 

Lime-tree, 

— 

— 

14-48 

32-80 

1-429 

41-87 

6-13 

162  3 

Willow, 

— 

— 

13-10 

2.i-67 

1-352 

39-61 

5-80 

153-6 

Fir 

14-5 

32-8 

13-86 

31-39 

1-408 

41-25 

604 

160-0 

Pine, 

13-7 

310 

13-88 

31-44 

1 -392 

40-82 

5 98 

1.58-2 

Scotch  hr, 

— 

— 

13-27 

30-06 

1-393 

40-85 

5-98 

1.58-3 

Hornbeam, 

12-5 

28-3 

— 







— 

Alder, 

13-7 

31-0 

— 







— 

Larch, 

— 

■ 

— 

1-408 

41-25 

6-04 

160-0 

II. — CHARCO.VL. 


Species  of  Charcoal. 


Bcrthicr- 


Pounds  of  lead 
fvUucml  by 
OHO  pouiltl  of 
cUurcuitl. 


Pounds  of  water 
heated  from 
3:®  to  iiJ-*  by 
One  pound  of 
charcoal. 


Pounds  of  lead 
reduced  by 
one  pound  of 
charcoal. 


Winkler. 


Pounds  of  water 
heated  f^'om 
to  ’JUi®  by 
one  ])ound  of 
chiiruoal 


Air  required  for 
perfect 
combu:»tiOD. 


Commercial. 


Enclosed  in  bottles 
immediately  after 
being  made. 


{Poplar  charcoal. 
Sycamore  “ 

Ash, 

A' pen, 

f Fir 

J Alder, 

1 Birch, 

[Oak, 

Beech, 

Elm, 

Lime-tree, 

Willow, 

Pine, 

Scotch  lir, 


oO-GO 

30- G0 
29-GO 
29-50 
32-30 
32-40 

31- 40 
31-30 


iOn  an 
average 
68 

I On  an 
y average 

J 


33-50 

33-23 

33-23 


33-51 

33-71 

33-74 

33-57 

33-2G 

32- 79 

33- 49 
33-53 
33-G2 


III. — PEAT. 


IV. — PEAT  CHARCOAL. 


Source  of  Peat. 


Pounds  of  Pounds  of  water 

lead  reduced  heated  from 

by  one  iK>und  to  212®  by  one 
of  fjeat.  pound  of  peat. 


Peat  from  Troyes 8-0  ....  18  ll 

“ Ham,  ddp.  de  la  Somme,. ..  12-3  ....  27-9  | g) 

“ Passy,  d6p.  de  la  Marne,. ..  13-0  ....  29-2  [ n. 

“ Framoiit,  cl6p.  de  la  A^osges,  15-4  ....  34  9 | S 

“ Ischoiix,  dep.  Landes, 15-3  ....  34-6  * 

“ Konigsbrunn,  Wirtemberg,.  14-3  ....  32-4 J 


Among  twenty-four  sorts  from  HartzO  ^|.g 
Mountain,  the  worst  gave j 

The  best  gave 18  8 


From  Allen  in  Ireland. 

Upper  peat, 

Lower  ]>eat, 

Pressed  peat, 


27-7  .. 

..  62-7 

25-0  . . 

. . 56-6 

137  .. 

. . 28-0 

Source. 


Pounds  of 
lead  I'ctlnced 
by  one  ixiund 
of  charcoal. 


Cronv  snr  I’Ourcq,  depart.  Seine  et  I , , » 

Marne j “ ' 

Seine  et  Marne, 18-4 

Essone,  much  used  in  Paris, 22-4 

Framont,  and  peat  from  Champ  de  Fue,  2G-0 


Pounds  of  water 
heated  from  32® 
to  212®  by  One 
pound  of  cliarcoaL 

...  40-1 1 W 

...  41  7 S-  = 

...  50  7 S- 

...  58-9 j 


V. — BROWN  COAL. 


Locality. 


Pounds  of  Pounds  of  water 

le.ad  reduced  heated  from  32® 

by  one  pound  to  212®  by  one 
of  coal.  pound  of  coal. 


Gemeinde  Dauphin,  Basses  Alpes, .... 
St.  Martin  de  Vaud,  Canton  de  Vaud,.. 

Minerme,  department  de  I’Aude, 

Gardarme,  Bouches  du  Rhone, 

Fuveau, 

Enfant  Dort 

Koep  Fuarch,  lake  of  Zurich, 

j St.  Lon,  Basses  Pyrenees, 


25-3 

....  57-3'| 

22-6 

51-2  ' 

22-8 

....  51-6 

cd 

22-0 

....  49-8  ' 

47-6  \ 

21-0 

21-0 

47-6 

20-7 

....  46-9  j 

20-3 

....  46-0  J 
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V. — BROWN  COAL— 

-( Contimied), 
Pomuls  of 

Pounds  of  water 

Locality. 

lead  reduced 

heated  from 

by  one  i>ound 

to  212®  by  o 

of  COftl. 

pouiid  of  coai. 

Val  Pinean.  d6p.  Sarthe, 

...  19-25  . 

43-6' 

Common  German 

41-7 

tc 

Edon,  dej).  de  la  Chareiite 

....  17-0  . 

38-5 

Aljdiens,  Greece, 

16-3  . 

36-9  X ci 

Tripliilis,  “ 

16-3  . 

36-9 

a 

Knm,  “ 

....  15-8  . 

38-8 

Eiliogen,  Bohemia, 

41-2  J 

Brown  coal  from  Meissner, 

....  20-1  . 

58-9 

Pitch  coal  “ 

1.5-9  . 

46-6  1 

“ Ringkiihl, 

49-5 

“ Hahichtswald,.. 

....  16-0  . 

46-9 

Glance  coal  from  Ringkuhl 

19-3  . 

56-5 

Pitch  coal  from  Hahichtswald,... 

....  19-0  . 

43-1)  !-  =- 

Lowest  stratum,  Ringkuhl, 

43  6 

a 

Middle  stratum, 

Stillherger  coal, 

43-9 

41-3 

Lignite  from  Meissner, 

...  147  . 

43-1 

“ Lauhauch 

51-3  1 

Earthy  coal  from  Dax.. 

...  21-38  . 

6-2-61 

S3 

“ “ Bouches  du  Rhone, . 18-89  . 

55-3 

K 

“ “ Lower  Alps, . .. 

48-9 

■ 1 

“ “ G reece, 

“ “ Cologne, 

...  17  84  . 

52-3 

...  18-24  . 

53-4 

“ “ Usiiach, 

...  15-90  . 

46(3 

< 

Helmstadt,  Prinz  Wilhelm’s  mine 

....  20-17  . 

.5'J-ll 

S 

“ other  mines, 

...  21-83  . 

63-9 

Schoningen,  Gr.  Irene, 

...  18-76  . 

54-9 

“ other  mines, 

54-5  J 

2 

VI.— MINERAL  COAL: 

Caking  coal. 

Coal  from  Dowlais,  Wales, 

...  31-8  .. 

72-0 

Glamorgan, 

....  31-2  .. 

70-7 

E.-ichwiller,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle, 

...  31-0  .. 

70-2 

Lippe-Schauinburg, 

...  30  9 . . 

70-0 

Newcastle, 

30-9  . . 

70-0 

Carmeau,  near  Alby, 

68-2 

Rive-de-Gier,  Grand  Croix 

....  29-6  .. 

67-0 

Mons,  Bouleau-Fontaine- Madame, 

...  29-0  .. 

65-7 

Canal  coal,  Wigan, 

...  28-3  .. 

64-1 

Mons,  Grand-Gaillet, 

...  28-1  .. 

63-6 

w 

Rochebelle,  near  Alais 

...  27-6  .. 

62-5 

ftl 

Bouchamp,  Haute  SaOne, 

61-8 

Bessdges,  Aveyron, 

....  27-0  .. 

61-1 

St.  Pierre  la  Cour,  near  Meyenne, 

....  27-0  .. 

61-1 

Epinac,  Saone-et-Loire, 

...  26-8  .. 

60-7 

From  Oviedo  in  Austria, 

59-1 

Freuil  mine,  near  St.  Etienne,... 
Bellestat,  Aude — called  jet, 

...  25-4  .. 

.57-5 

...  24-4  .. 

55-2 

Jet — locality  unknown, 

52-8 

SINTER  COAL. 

Cherry  coal,  Derbyshire, 27*2 

61-6 

Soft  coal, 

. . 26-3  .. 

.59-5. 

Pounds  of  Pounds  of  water 


LocalitF  and  Species  of  CoaL 


VII.— COKE 


Species  of  Coke. 


lead  reduced 

healed  from 

by  one  i>ouiid 

to  212®  by  one 

of  coal. 

pound  of  coal. 

59-1 1 
56-4 

..  24-9  . 

..  24-0  . 

54-5 

..  23-5  . 

53-2 

48-0 

..  21-0  . 

47-5 

..  19-4  . 

43-9 

..31-6  . 

71-6 

..  31-0  . 

70-2 

..  22  2 . 

.50-3  J 

Pounds  of 

Pounds  of  water 

lead  reilueetl 

heated  from  32® 

by  one  Found 

to  : 

12®  by  one 

of  coke. 

pound  of  coke. 

>, . 28-5  . 

..  28  4 , 

64*3 

a 

S- 

. . 26  0 . 

58-9 

50-3 

VIII. — AKTHKACITE. 


Locality. 


Pounds  of 
lead  reduced 
by  1 lb. 
of  anthracite. 


Anthracite,  from  I.amure,  near  Gre- 

iiolile, 

Anthracite  from  Pennsylvania, 

T,  I , f la  Chauniiere 

r rom  Laval,  i , d 

’ (la  B.iconiere, 

“ Corbatti6re  in  Savoy 


j-31-6  . 

’ 30-5  . 

33-0  . 

2f)-6  . 

26-7  . 


Ptiunds  of 
water  heated 
from  to 
212’  by  1 lb. 
of  anthracite. 


71-5  1 
691  [ 
74-7 
60-2  ! 
60-5  J 


K) 

<T) 


The  following  is  an  abstracted  table  of  the  results 
of  the  experiments  of  M.M.  Scheuuer-Kestner 
and  Meunier-Dollfus,  between  1868  and  1874,  in 
testing  coals  and  lignites : — 

They  state  that,  since  the  commencement  of  their 
labours,  J.\min  & Axiaury  have  demonstrated  that 
the  specific  heat  of  water  varies  sensibly  between  the 
temperatures  at  which  their  trials  were  made ; and 
that  the  employment  of  the  formula  of  these  gentle- 
men would  augment  by  about  2 per  cent,  the  tabu- 
lated quantities  of  the  heat  of  combustion.  The 
trials  for  the  heat  of  combustion  were  conducted  by 
means  of  the  calorimeter  of  MM.  Favre  & Silberxian. 

AU  the  numbers  in  the  table  have  reference  to  the 
substance  dry  and  pure  ; that  is  to  say,  to  the 
combustible  dried  at  212°  Fahr.,  and  free  from  ash. 


ANALYSIS  OF  FRENCH  AND  OTHER  COALS  AND  LIGNITES,  AND  THE  OBSERVED  HEAT  OF  COMBUSTION. 


Gaseous  Elements. 

Heat  of 

Heat  of 

Designation  of  Combustible. 

Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

O.xygen 

and 

N itrogeu. 

Combustion  of 
I lb.  of  pure 
FueL 

Combustion  of 
of  1 gramme  of 
pure  FueL 

Coal— 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

English  Units. 

French  UniU. 

Roncham|i,  3 samples, 

88-59 

4-69 

6-72 

16,416 

9,120 

Saarbrlicken,  7 “ 

81-10 

4-75 

14  15 

15,320 

8,511 

Creusot,  4 “ 

90  60 

4-10 

5-30 

16.994 

9,441 

Blanzy — Montcean, 

“ anthracitic, 

78-58 

5-23 

16  19 

14.985 

8,3-25 

87-02 

4-72 

8-26 

16,400 

9.1U 

Anzin, 

84-45 

4-21 

11-32 

lb,G63 

9.257 

evain, 

83  94 

4 43 

11-63 

16.290 

9,0.50 

English — Bwlf, 

91-08 

3-83 

5-09 

15,804 

8,780 

“ Powell-Duffryn 

92-49 

4-04 

3-47 

16.108 

8.949 

Russian,  Groiichefski,  anthracitic, 

96-66 

1-35 

1-99 

14.866 

8.259 

“ Miouchi.  bituminous, 

“ Goloubofski,  flumiiig, 

Lionites— 

91-45 

4-50 

4-05 

15.651 

8.695 

82-67 

5-07 

12-26 

14,438 

8,021 

Rueher  bleu, 

72-98 

4-04 

22-98 

11.670 

6,483 

Mauosque,  bituminous, 

70-57 

5 44 

22-99 

13  253 

7,363 

“ drv 

6f»’3l 

4-85 

28-84 

12,.584 

6,991 

Bohemian,  bituminous, 

76-.5S 

8-27 

15-15 

14.263 

7,924 

Russian,  Toula 

73-72 

6-09 

20-19 

13.837 

7,687 

Lignite  passing  to  fossil  wood, 

66-51 

4 72 

28-77 

11,444 

6,358 

Fossil  wood  passing  to  lignite, 

67-60 

4-55 

27-85 

11,360 

6,311 
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The  luunbers  cited  in  some  of  the  preceding  tables, 

there  is  a considerable  amount  of  heat  lost,  by  which 

as  indicating  the  heating  power  of  many  kinds  of 

the  working  effect  is  lessened.  On  the  contrary,  with 

fuel,  appear  at  first  sight  contradictory  to  the  known 

woods  which  burn  slowly,  the  loss  is  not  so  great. 

results  obtained  with  such  materials  in  the  furnace. 

since  it  is  nearly  wholly  absorbed  in  proportion  as  it 

Thus  considerably  more  heat  is  produced,  judging 

is  developed  by  the  combustion.  The  same  remark 

from  the  work  performed,  when  hard  woods  are 

ajiplies  to  coals ; and  this  is  the  reason  why  particular 

burned  than  with  the  softer  varieties ; but  numbers 

kinds  are  employed  for  steam-generating  purposes, 

stated  in  the  tables  assign  the  greater  heating  power  to 

for  glass  and  porcelain  works ; but  although  there 

the  softer  woods.  SchoDLEU  and  Peteesen  account 

appears  a very  great  difference  arising  from  this  cause. 

for  this  apparent  incons'stency  by  the  difference  in 

yet  it  does  not  follow  that  the  pyrometric  effect  of 

the  amount  of  hydrogen  jjroducing  unequal  intensity 

the  one  is  less  than  that  of  the  other.  If,  for  instance. 

of  couibustion  in  the  two  cases.  They  show  that 

two  equal  weights  of  oak-wood  be  consumed,  one  in 

whilst  woody  fibre  contains  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in 

the  form  of  chips  or  shavings,  and  the  other  in  a 

the  proportion  in  which  they  unite  in  water — that  is, 

compact  mass,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  former  will 

in  the  ratio  of  eight  to  one — ;ill  woods  have  the 

burn  in  a much  shorter  period  than  the  latter,  and 

hydrogen  in  greater  or  less  excess  of  the  o.xygen,  and 

that  the  practical  lieating  effect  irroduced  by  the  one 

this  excess  acting  at  the  temperature  of  combustion 

will  be  much  less  than  by  the  other.  It  is  evident 

upon  the  carbon  of  the  substance,  produces  a quantity 

that  the  pyrometric  heat  is  the  same  in  both,  only 

of  hydrocarbon  gases,  which  are  rapidly  consumed. 

that  the  evolution  of  heat  from  the  divided  portion 

The  residuary  charcoal  becomes  in  this  case  more 

is  so  rapid  as  to  cause  the  dissipation  of  a large  part 

porous,  and  therefore  presents  a larger  surface  to 

of  it.  Where  a high  temperature  is  necessary,  it  is 

the  oxygen  of  the  air  ; the  consequence  of  which  is 

evident  that  a fuel  capable  of  giving  off  its  heat  in  a 

that  it  is  much  more  speedily  consume  1 than  if  it 

comparatively  short  space  of  time  is  required ; and 

remained  a dense  compact  body.  Hard  woods  have 

hence  the  preference  given  to  soft  wood,  or  finely 

less  hydrogen  than  the  soft  ones,  and  this  fact 

cleft  hard  wood,  in  the  glass  furnace  and  porcelain 

accounts  for  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  heat 

kiln.  The  facility  which  minute  division  affords  for 

produced.  The  annexed  table  gives  the  excess  in 

rapidity  of  combustion  has,  however,  its  limit,  which. 

one  thousand  parts  after  the  oxygen  has  been  assinii- 

when  exceeded,  instead  of  expediting,  retards,  and 

lated : — 

when  carried  to  extremes  actually  arrests  combustion 

Excess  of  hydi-ogen. 

Ash, 5'0o 

Oak-wood, 5'08 

entirely,  as  may  be  observed  with  coal,  coke,  wood, 
and  peat  charcoal,  when  crushed  to  a powder.  In 

Lieecli-wood, 6'50 

this  case  the  air  has  no  access  to  the  combustible  ex- 

AVillow, 7-00 

Birch 7-^)0 

Scotch  fir 7 ’70 

Po]ilar-wood, 8-‘20 

Waide 8-30 

IMne-wood, 8’80 

Deal, 9-50 

KIni, 10  00 

Lime-wood, 13'90 

cept  at  the  surface,  so  that  the  area  of  contact  is  very 
limited  when  compared  to  the  bulk,  and  consequently 
ignition  is  arrested.  When  it  happens  that  fuel  in 
this  minutely  divided  state  is  the  only  kind  available, 
the  combustion  is  assisted  by  piling  blocks  of  lime- 
stone, sandstone,  or  other  material  upon  the  grate, 
and  placing  the  fuel,  such  as  sawdust,  slack,  brees. 

In  the  other  tables  above  given,  it  will  be  seen 

upon  them,  in  which  case  the  currents,  ascending 

that  the  highest  place  is  assigned  to  lime-wood  in 

through  the  interstices,  supply  tlie  requisite  oxygen 

point  of  heating  power ; but  in  practical  application 

to  the  fuel.  If  the  grate  does  not  admit  of  this 

tlie  oak  produces  a better  result.  The  difference  of 

arrangement,  the  finely-divided  combustible  is  con- 

the  time  required  for  the  combustion  of  the  two 

verted  into  a valuable  compact  fuel  by  blending  it 

accounts  for  the  inequality.  In  the  case  of  lime- wood. 

with  tar,  pitch,  or  some  such  binding  material,  as 

a considerable  quantity  of  its  carbon  is  Liken  up  by 

described  under  Ahtificiae  Fuels. 

the  large  excess  of  hydrogen,  and  is  given  off  in 

In  consequence  of  the  defective  furnace  arrange- 

the  shape  of  inflammable  gas,  which  presents  an 

ments  in  most  manufacturing  establishments  the 

extended  surface  to  the  oxygen,  and  is  consequently 

quantity  of  heat  absorbed  and  utilized  bears,  in 

speedily  consumed ; the  residuary  charcoal  burns 

general,  no  definite  relation  to  the  quantity  produced. 

rapidly  on  account  of  its  porous  nature,  arising  from 

without  taking  into  account  the  proportion  of  the 

the  evolution  of  the  particles  of  hydrogen  and  carbon.  | 

fuel  which  is  either  not  at  all  or  only  partially 

Now,  oak-wood  not  having  so  large  a percentage  of 

burned.  The  loss  from  these  two  causes  alone  has 

hydrogen  to  react  upon  its  carbon,  of  course  a greater  j 

been  estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  the  one-half  of 

weight  of  the  latter  remains,  and  this  being  denser  ; 

the  coals  consumed  under  the  imperfect  systems 

than  in  the  case  of  lime-wood,  a less  surface  is  \ 

generally  followed.  Of  late  years  considerable 

undergoing  combustion  in  the  fire,  and  a longer  time 

attention  has  been  directed  to  discover  some  means 

will  be  occupied  in  its  burning.  It  rarely  happens  [ 

whereby  the  cause  of  the  first  loss  might  be  removed 

that  the  arrangements  for  the  application  of  heat  in 

by  an  improved  construction  of  the  furnaces  or  fii-e- 

the  arts  are  of  such  a nature  as  to  allow  of  the  entire 

places,  with  a view  to  their  better  retention  of  the 

economization  of  the  heat  pioduced,  more  especially 

heat,  and  marked  benefits  have  arisen  to  many 

when  it  is  developed  intensely  and  in  a short  space  | 

branches  of  trade,  but  more  especially  to  those  mak- 

of  tune;  hence,  when  softwoods  arc  employed  as  fuel 

ing  extensive  use  of  steam,  from  the  various  investiga- 

I 
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tioris  instituted.  Although  the  waste  of  heat  from 
Loth  the  causes  mentioned,  namely,  the  non-retention 
of  the  heat  and  the  imperfect  combustion  of  the 
material,  is  very  great ; yet  a considerable  waste  of 
fuel  is  occasioned  by  other  circumstances  which 
attend  ordinary  combustion,  and  which  require 
investigation  as  much  as  the  others.  To  enter  into  a 
minute  discussion  of  all  these  would  be  tedious ; but 
a short  examination  of  the  principal  ones  will  be 
necessary,  to  point  out  the  sources  of  the  difference 
between  the  calculated  value  of  fuel  in  heating  power, 
estimated  from  experiments  controlled  in  such  a way 
as  is  not  possible  when  the  materials  are  burned  in 
the  ordinary  furnace  or  grate,  and  that  which  results 
in  practical  operation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  mere 
maintaining  of  a fuel  in  a state  of  combustion, 
whether  in  a grate  or  furnace,  involves  and  is 
dependent  upon  a certain  loss  of  heat,  as  well  latent 
as  sensible,  in  the  production  and  expansion  of  the 
gases  resulting  from  the  change,  whereby  they  ascend 
from  the  substance  and  admit  the  fresh  air  to  keep 
up  the  chemical  action.  It  is  well  known  that,  under 
the  provision  made  for  burning  fuel  of  any  description, 
the  air  which  is  admitted  must  always  be  greater 
than  the  amount  which  theory  assigns  as  sufficient, 
otherwise  the  combustion  would  be  imperfect,  and  a 
heavy  loss  sustained.  Admitting,  however,  that  no 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  passes  through  the 
fire,  it  will  be  seen,  on  reflection,  that  still  a great 
amount  of  heat  is  Tendered  useless  by  the  drauglit  in 
the  chimney,  as  already  explained. 

Another  cause  of  the  reduction  of  the  heat,  and 
the  prevention  of  a due  effect  resulting  from  com- 
bustion ill  tlie  furnace,  is  the  water  which  is  usually 
present  in  fuels  in  greater  or  less  abundance.  The 
loss  suffered  from  this  alone  is  twofold : firstly, 
inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  real  combustible  is 
diminished  by  it,  whether  it  be  large  or  small ; and, 
secondly,  because  by  its  conversion  into  steam,  in 
which  state  it  passes  off  with  the  products  of  com- 
bustion, it  unites  with  a large  amount  of  heat,  which 
becomes  latent. 

When  the  proportion  of  water  is  appreciable,  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  is  wasted  is  very  great. 
'Wood,  for  instance,  contains,  after  being  dried  in 
air,  about  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  moisture,  so  that 
when  employed  in  this  state  as  a fuel,  only  four- 
fifths  of  the  weight  taken  is  capable  of  generating 
heat.  Supposing  tliat  40-6  lbs.  of  water  are  heated 
from  32°  to  212°  by  1 lb.  of  wood  perfectly  free 
from  moisture,  it  is  evident  that  only  32-5  lbs.  would 
be  brought  to  the  same  degree  by  the  available  fuel 
in  tlie  pound  of  common  air-dried  wood.  Further, 
the  one-fifth  of  moisture  is  expelled  in  steam,  and 
this  takes  up  as  much  heat  as  would  bring  5'5  lbs. 
of  water  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point. 
Founding  a calculation  upon  this  fact,  the  one- fifth 
of  a pound  of  water  present  would  assimilate  as 
TTiuch  heat  as  would  raise  IT  lb.  of  water  to  the 
boiling  point.  By  adding  both,  the  total  loss  will 
be  9‘2  = 8'1  -f  T1 — or  22‘5  per  cent,  less  than  if  dry 
wood  were  employed.  This  example  shows,  in  a 


striking  manner,  the  great  advantages  which  the 
employment  of  wood,  peat,  lignite,  or  such  fuel  as 
is  liable  to  be  more  or  less  saturated  widi  hygros- 
copic matter  affords,  when  they  are  thoroughly 
exsiccated,  over  the  same  when  containing  10, 
15,  or  20  per  cent,  of  moisture.  Where  wood  is 
much  employed,  care  is  taken  to  submit  it  to  a 
preliminary  drying  operation,  so  that  its  combustion 
may  be  rapid,  and  that  the  loss  described  may  be 
avoided. 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  water  does 
not,  under  all  circumstances,  diminish  the  calorific 
effect  of  a fuel ; but  on  the  contrary,  when  judi- 
ciously managed,  adds  to  it  in  a high  degree. 
Bunsen  and  Fyfe  have  shown  that  aqueous  vapour 
passed  over  incandescent  fuel  suffers  decomposition ; 
its  oxygen  is  abstracted  by  the  highly-heated  carbon, 
and  carbonic  oxide  results,  while  the  hydrogen 
passes  off  partly  uncombined  and  partly  associated 
as  carburetted  hydrogen.  These  three  products  in 
the  presence  of  sufficient  oxygen,  and  the  high 
temperature  of  the  furnace,  are  capable  of  under- 
going further  combustion,  and  yield  a large  amoutit 
of  heat  by  being  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and 
water.  In  numerous  experiments  it  was  shown  that 
the  heat  developed  in  this  manner  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  fuel  employed  in  producing  the 
gases.  The  application  of  aqueous  vapour,  however, 
demands  caution ; for  when  used  in  too  great  an 
excess  it  reduces,  rather  than  increases,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  fire.  Its  effect  is  to  diminish  the 
heat,  unless  used  sparingly  and  with  a free  admis- 
sion of  air  to  promote  the  combustion  of  the 
inflammable  gases. 

The  method  in  which  water  is  utilized  for  raising 
'the  temperature  is  to  place  a vessel  of  this  liquid 
beneath  the  bars,  so  that  the  heat  radiated  down- 
wards may  have  the  effect  of  producing  the  steam 
without  further  trouble ; where  steam-engines  are 
employed,  a jet  of  the  waste  vapour  is  allowed  to 
issue  under  the  furnace.  A mistaken  inference 
from  this  fact  leads  many  to  moisten  the  coals  before 
throwing  them  on  the  fire,  with  a view  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  heat ; but  that  the  contrary  effect  is 
produced  is  evident  from  what  has  been  already 
detailed ; the  water  in  this  case  serves  only  to 
slacken  the  combustion,  and  render  a considerable 
amount  of  heat  latent.  It  is  the  practice  especially 
to  moisten  small  coals  and  slack  when  it  is  I’equired 
to  burn  them  on  the  furnace  bars,  and  in  this  case 
the  loss  in  heat  from  the  presence  of  the  water  may 
to  a certain  extent  be  compensated  by  the  advantage 
of  the  adhesion  produced  between  the  particles  of 
the  fuel,  whereby  it  is  prevented  from  falling  into 
the  ash  or  stoke-hole.  Clay,  plaster,  or  bituminous 
substances  would  serve  better. 

Besides  the  loss  of  heat  which  results  from  the 
gases  or  products  of  combustion  passing  in  a super- 
heated state  into  the  chimney,  as  well  as  from  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  moisture,  there  is  another 
source  of  loss  which  is  of  far  greater  importance, 
and  which  is  mnch  more  generally  felt.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  keeping  up  the  ignition  that  the  column  of 
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air  in  the  chimney  be  expanded  by  heat,  and  thus 

1 layers  upon  the  grate,  by  which  the  existing  tein- 

rendered  specifically  lighter  than  the  surrounding 

perature  for  a time  is  greatly  depressed,  being 

atmosphere,  and  produce  a constant  current  through 

1 absorbed  in  part  by  the  cold  fuel  and  by  the  dis- 

the  fire.  The  moisture  in  a fuel  may  be  removed 

persion  of  its  hygroscopic  matter.  In  addition  to 

by  a preliminary  desiccation,  the  extent  of  the 

the  reduction  of  the  heat  temporarily,  the  thick  bed 

heat-absorbing  surface  may,  under  certain  cir- 

of  fuel  impedes  the  draught,  and  sufficient  air  cannot 

cumstances,  be  augmented,  so  as  to  arrest  and 

enter  to  effect  a consumption  of  coals  adequate  to  the 

economize  a large  amount  of  heat  which  might 

generation  of  the  amount  of  heat  required.  The  por- 

otherwise  be  lost ; but  to  effect  a complete  combus- 

tion  of  air  which  traverses  the  fire  is  deoxidized  by 

tion  of  the  fuel,  with  the  least  possible  volume  of 

1 the  ignited  fuel  on  the  bars,  and  no  oxygen  for  a 

air,  demands  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  scientific 

i considerable  period  can  come  into  contact  with  the 

principles  involved  in  this  change,  as  well  as  of  the 

' mass  lying  upon  that  which  is  burning;  but  although 

products  resulting  therefrom,  together  with  the 

in  this  way  it  does  not  contribute  to  the  pyromet- 

strictest  attention  on  the  part  of  the  stoker.  It 

' rical  effect,  the  temperature  of  the  ignited  mass. 

is  evident  that  a definite  relation  must  exist  between 

and  the  heated  gases  permeating  it  from  below, 

the  weight  of  combustible  elements  in  a fuel  and 

cause  a distillatory  change  by  which  the  whole  of 

the  oxygen  which  is  required  to  convert  these  into 

the  available  hydrogen,  together  with  a large  per- 

carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  that  to  effect  the  latter 

centage  of  the  carbon,  is  expelled  as  hydrocarbon 

change  within  the  limits  of  this  relation  requires 

gases,  which  escape  combustion.  This  decomposi- 

the  most  favourable  circumstances,  such  as  properly 

tion,  occasioned  by  the  undue  fuelling,  does  not 

arranged  furnaces,  the  adjustment  of  the  fuel  and 

only  waste  the  combustible  matter  in  the  way 

draught  of  air  passing  through  the  fire,  with  skill 

alluded  to,  but  it  diminishes  the  heat  which  is 

and  constant  attention  on  the  part  of  the  fireman. 

produced  by  the  portion  that  burns,  since  the 

In  a grate  of  any  given  dimensions,  and  burning 

gases  in  passing  off  carry  with  them  a considerable 

a given  weight  of  fuel  in  a determinate  period,  the 

portion  of  the  heat  as  latent  and  sensible  heat. 

quantity  of  air  to  be  supplied  can  be  easily  deduced 

F urther,  after  the  distillation  of  the  gaseous  matter 

with  the  aid  of  known  experimental  results,  as  well  as 

is  effected,  and  the  residuary  coke  has  acquired 

from  theoretical  calculations.  Thus,  it  is  known 

incandescence,  an  additional  loss  is  sustained  in 

that  1 lb.  of  peat  requires  for  complete  combustion 

consequence  of  the  carbonic  acid,  in  which  the  com- 

from  70  to  134  cubic  feet  of  air  at  66'2° ; medium 

bustion  of  the  carbon  in  the  base  of  the  fire  ter- 

kinds  of  this  fuel  149  cubic  feet ; 1 lb.  of  peat  char- 

minates,  being,  by  the  deoxidizing  power  of  the 

coal  requires  155  to  228  cubic  feet ; 1 lb.  of  brown 

overlying  glowing  combustible,  transformed  into 

co:d,  according  to  the  lead  test,  139  to  222  cubic 

carbonic  oxide,  the  abstracted  oxygen  taking  as 

feet,  and  by  analysis  160  to  248 ; 1 lb  of  coal 

much  again  of  the  carbon  as  it  would  do  if  jjcrfect 

requires,  by  the  lead  test,  170  to  279,  average 

combustion  had  occurred.  The  double  volume  of 

qualities  228  cubic  feet ; according  to  Riciiakdson’s 

gas  produced  under  these  circumstances  renders  a 

analysis  from  248  to  303  ; by  Regnault's,  average 

large  quantity  of  heat  ineffectual  lor  useful  appli- 

qualities  from  the  coal  formation  take  320  to  332, 

cation. 

those  from  the  secondary  formation  293  to  326  cubic 

It  is  thus  that  three  radical  and  distinct  sources 

feet ; 1 lb.  of  coke  requires  194  to  250  cubic  feet ; 

of  loss  arise  out  of  the  profligate  system  of  stoking 

1 lb.  of  anthracite,  according  to  the  lead  experiment. 

usually  practised,  namely,  waste  of  the  volatile 

demands  233  to  277,  according  to  Regnault’s  ana- 

inflammable  hydrocarbon  gases  of  the  substance. 

lysis,  312  cubic  feet.  A cubic  foot  of  air  weighs 

loss  of  the  fixed  carbon  by  the  deoxidation  of  the 

0'07500  English  at  the  above  temperature. 

carbonic  acid,  and  lastly,  loss  of  heat,  as  well  in  the 

Now,  in  these  calculations  it  is  presumed  that  the 

state  of  latent  as  of  sensible. 

oxygen  of  the  air  is  in  contact  with  every  particle  of 

Independently  of  such  gross  waste  in  the  applica- 

the  fuel  during  ignition.  Could  the  same  condition 

tion  of  fuel,  another  of  no  little  moment  exists. 

be  insured  in  the  furnace  it  is  evident  that  the 

namely,  the  rapidity  of  the  draught  in  the  flues. 

great  desideratum  required  in  combustion  would 

Experiments  have  shown  that  in  those  cases  where 

be  attained ; no  escape  of  combustible  gas  could 

the  flue  has  been  lengthened  with  the  view  of 

then  ensue,  nor  of  the  carbonaceous  particles  which 

affording  a greater  heating  surface,  the  effect  pro- 

give  to  the  gases  passing  up  the  chimney  the  cha- 

duced  was  materially  affected  by  having  the  damper 

racter  of  smoke;  and  the  greatest  possible  heat 

entirely  withdrawn,  or  only  partially  so.  Such  a 

arising  from  the  burning  of  the  substance  in  air 

result  is  a natural  one,  considering  the  imperfect 

would  be  developed.  Indeed,  nothing  would  be 

conducting  power  of  air,  and  also  of  water,  when 

wanting  to  extract  from  the  fuel  the  benefit  of  its 

it  is  on  the  point  of  passing  into  the  state  of 

total  theoretical  heating  power,  but  such  an  arrange- 

elastic  vapour ; for  the  one  does  not  transmit 

ment  of  the  furnace  as  would  perfectly  utilize  the 

the  heat  to  the  fluid,  nor  does  the  latter  com- 

heat  so  produced.  No  one,  however,  who  has  any 

bine  with  it  so  readily  as  to  sufficiently  abstract 

experience  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  fire  is 

this  princqjle  from  the  gases  when  they  rapidly 

managed  in  the  ordinary  kinds  of  furnaces,  will 

circulate  around  the  boiler  and  pass  away.  UitE 

he.sitate  to  assert  that  the  above  conditions  are 

illustrates  this  non  - conducting  quality  of  gases 

never  supplied.  The  coals  are  thrown  in  thick 

passing  rapidly  over  a conducting  surface  by  the 
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slight  elevation  of  temperature  which  is  experienced 
in  guns,  cannon.  &c.,  notwithstanding  that  the  tem- 
perature produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  powder 
is  very  high.  The  reason  is  that  the  rapid  evolution 
of  the  gases  prevents  the  absorption  of  the  heat  by 
the  metal.  In  the  case  of  a furnace  the  barrel  of 
the  gun  may  be  represented  by  the  flue ; the  force 
of  the  explosion,  and  the  products  therefrom,  by 
the  draught  and  vapours  produced  in  an  ordinary 
furnace ; and  the  effect  of  non-absorption  in  the 
latter  instance  will  be  as  marked  as  in  the  former  if 
the  draught  be  too  groat.  Hence  it  will  be  readily 
inferred  that  to  utilize  the  whole  or  the  greater  part 
of  heat,  time  must  form  an  important  consideration, 
to  afford  a more  or  less  prolonged  contact  of  the 
heated  gases  with  the  material  of  the  boiler;  con- 
sequently, where  the  draught  is  increased  rather 
than  checked  within  proper  limits,  the  pyrometrical 
effect  is  to  a considerable  extent  lost. 

The  causes  of  these  losses  in  the  production  of 
heating  effect,  and  consequently  of  mechanical 
power,  have  of  late  years  engaged  much  attention, 
as  well  in  America  as  in  this  country ; and  although 
the  investigations,  which  have  been  conducted  with 
a view  to  ascertain  the  conditions  by  which  the 
largest  amount  of  work  might  be  performed  by  the 
fuel,  have  added  materially  to  the  knowledge  of 
those  circumstances  that  affect  the  heating  power, 
they  have  scarcely  touched  upon  those  which  relate 
to  the  economizing  of  fuel.  Several  modifications 
of  furnaces  have  been  patented  of  late  years  for  the 
prevention  of  smoke,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
alleged  that  the  heat  of  the  fire  is  increased  ; but  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  these  arrangements, 
while  ostensibly  obviating  one  evil,  produce  others 
quite  as  injurious.  This  arises  for  the  most  part 
from  the  injudicious  introduction  of  cold  air  at  a 
part  where  the  temperature  is  too  low  to  cause 
combustion  of  the  inflammable  vapours  and  portions 
of  carbon  ; or  the  quantity  of  air  admitted  is  too 
greiit,  and  the  heat  rendered  latent  by  it  amounts  to 
as  much  or  perhaps  more  than  in  the  ordinary  fire. 
!Much  benefit  will  doubtless  accrue  from  those  im- 
provements in  the  furnace  by  which  the  supply  of 
fuel  upon  the  grate  is  regulated,  and  rendered  more 
or  less  independent  of  the  stoker.  By  these  the 
loss  arising  from  imperfect  combustion,  as  already 
explained,  is  to  a great  degree  avoided.  To  enter 
into  a discussion  and  notice  of  the  several  improve- 
ments would  be,  in  some  degree,  foreign  to  the 
subject  of  this  article. 

Before  proceeding  to  a particular  description  of 
the  various  kinds  of  fuel,  their  nature,  and  the 
processes  by  which  various  of  them  are  prepared  for 
particular  uses,  we  will  commence  by  describing 
briefly  the  methods  of  analysis  which  are  usually 
employed  in  order  to  the  determination  of  their 
constituents,  from  which,  as  already  shown,  their 
heating  effect  and  their  value  for  practical  working 
in  the  furnace  may  be  deduced. 

Analysis  of  Fuels. — There  are  various  processes 
whereby  the  composition  of  wood,  charcoal,  &c., 
may  be  found,  ^lany  of  these  are  so  simple,  that  j 
voi.  I. 
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any  person  having  only  a partial  knowledge  of 
chemical  manipulation  can  conduct  them  with 
sufficient  accuracy ; several,  on  the  contrarj^  re- 
quire the  experience  of  the  advanced  analj'st  to 
insure  success.  The  examination,  with  referenee 
to  the  quantities  of  carbonaceous  and  mineral 
matters,  may  be  made  by  simply  burning  a weighed 
portion  of  the  dried  fuel  in  a tared  crucible  of  plati- 
num or  porcelain  till  all  blackness  disappears,  and 
only  the  white  or  brownish  ash  remains.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  weight  of  the  latter  and  that 
of  the  original  substance  will  give  the  proportion  of 
combustible  ingredients.  But  before  an  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  fuel  can  be  formed,  something  more 
than  the  preceding  is  necessary;  and  this  will  be 
evident  from  the  consideration  of  its  different  appli- 
cations in  the  arts  and  manufactures.  For  instance, 
the  charcoal  or  coke  manufacturer  is  chiefly  interested 
in  the  quantity  of  solid  produets.  The  gas-maker, 
on  the  contrary,  is  mainly  desirous  to  secure  such 
materials  as  will  yield  the  largest  volume  of  gas, 
whereas  the  liquid  products  of  the  distillation,  and 
the  coke,  engage  only  a secondary  part  of  his 
attention. 

To  find  in  the  simplest  and  readiest  way  whether 
a fuel,  such  as  coal,  is  best  adapted  for  one  or  other 
of  these  applications,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place, 
to  weigh  a sample,  then  to  dry  the  weighed  sample 
thoroughly,  and  to  find,  by  again  weighing  it  after 
desiccation,  how  much  moisture  it  contained.  The 
heat  of  a water-bath  will  serve  for  this  purpose,  but 
the  following  method  is  generally  applied  : — Sample 
(of  coal)  must  be  first  pulverized.  Then  about  2 
grms.  are  best  dried  between  watch  glasses  at 
105°  to  110°  C.  for  an  hour,  the  loss  being  taken  as 
moisture.  Heating  further  would  give  a false  in- 
crease in  weight,  due  to  oxidation  of  any  finely 
divided  pyrites  there  might  be  in  the  sample. 
Having  determined  the  quantity  of  water,  in  order 
to  determine  the  volatile  matters,  the  largest  gas 
works  in  the  world  heat  about  2 grms.  of  the  pul- 
verized undried  coal  for  four  minutes  over  a Bunsen 
burner,  and  then  without  cooling  for  the  same  time 
over  the  gas  blowpipe  flame.  The  loss  which  appears 
on  weighing  will  represent  the  liquid  and  gaseous 
matters  present,  and  the  residue,  the  coke  or  charcoal 
and  mineral  matters  which  the  sample  yields.  If 
the  percentage  of  mineral  matters  be  already  found, 
the  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  coke  is  estimated  by 
deducting  this  percentage  from  that  of  the  total 
amount  of  coke  ; but  if  the  proportion  of  ash  has  not 
been  ascertained,  the  crucible  containing  the  coke  is 
heated  over  a gas-lamp  or  in  the  muffle  of  a furnace, 
so  arranged  that  a current  of  air  shall  circulate 
through  it  till  all  the  charcoal  is  consumed. 

In  this  way  the  quantity  of  moisture,  of  volatile 
matter — consisting  of  permanent  gases  and  liquids 
— of  coke,  and  of  ash,  which  a fuel  yields,  is  ascer- 
tained ; and  from  them  an  average  inference  as  to  the 
value  of  the  substance  for  the  production  of  coke 
may  be  deduced,  though  not  for  gas-making,  because 
it  leaves  doubtful  how  much  of  the  volatile  matter 
consists  of  inflammable  gases,  and  how  much  of  fluid 
114 
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products.  When  a very  exact  knowledge  of  a fuel 
is  required,  nothing  short  of  an  elementary  analysis 
can  be  satisfactory  ; and  this  must  be  coupled  with 
another,  showing  the  quantities  of  the  different 
products  derived  from  the  fuel,  when  acted  upon  by 
heat,  out  of  contact  with  air.  Even  both  these  fail 
in  some  cases  to  give  the  information  required  in 
relation  to  many  applications  of  the  combustible. 

By  an  elementary  analysis,  is  understood  the 
determination  of  the  simple  elements  of  matter 
entering  into  the  composition  of  a substance.  To 
enter  fully  into  the  particulars  of  such  an  analysis 
would  rather  confuse  than  enlighten  the  reader  who 
may  not  be  conversant  with  analytical  chemistry, 
and  those  who  are  practised  in  organic  analysis 
do  not  I’equire  a detailed  description.  A mere 
outline  of  the  process  will,  therefore,  be  given. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  rasp  or  abrade 
a portion  of  the  substance  into  as  fine  a powder  as 
possible.  A certain  weight  of  this  powder  is  then  to 
be  desiccated  eitlier  in  the  water-bath  or  over 
sulphuric  acid  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  or  by  passing 
over  it  dry  air  partially  heated.  The  loss  in  either 
case  will  indicate  the  moisture  it  had  contained. 
About  ten  grains  of  the  dried  matter  are  then  taken, 
and  intimately  mixed  with  eight  or  ten  times  the 
quantity  of  chromate  of  lead  or  oxide  of  copper  in 
a heated  mortar,  and  immediately  introduced  into  a 
dry  combustion  tube  of  hard  German  glass.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  oxidizing  agent,  whether  it  be 
chromate  of  lead  or  oxide  of  copper,  be  subjected  to 
a red  heat  immediately  before  its  admixture  with 
the  combustible,  to  insure  the  absence  of  water ; 
also,  that  20  or  30  grains  of  dry  chlorate  of  potash  are 
put  into  the  inner  part  of  the  combustion  tube,  and 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  oxidizing  agent,  before  the 
substance  to  be  examined.  Having  linsed  the  mortar 
with  a fresh  portion  of  the  chromate  or  oxide,  and 
added  this  to  that  in  the  tube,  the  latter  is  tapped  in  a 
horizontal  position  on  the  table,  in  order  to  form  a 
channel  in  the  upper  part  for  the  gases  and  vapours 
to  flow  over.  A few  fragments  of  copper  turnings 
are  placed  in  the  front  part  of  the  tube,  and  then  a 
little  asbestos.  Having  introduced  the.se,  the  mouth 
of  the  tube  is  secured  by  a cork  fitted  with  a small 
piece  of  tubing  for  connecting  it  wdth  a poised 
chloride  of  calcium  tube,  in  which  to  intercept  the 
water  generated  during  the  combustion.  To  the 
latter,  another  tube  filled  with  a solution  of  caustic 
potash,  specific  gravity  1-26,  and  commonly  known 
as  a Liebig’s  apparatus,  also  previously  balanced,  is 
joined  by  means  of  a caoutchouc  connector.  The 
success  of  the  experiment  will  very  much  depend  on 
the  connections  of  the  various  parts  being  quite 
secure.  During  the  fitting  of  these  parts,  the  tube  | 
may  be  placed  in  the  combustion  furnace.  As  soon 
as  the  several  parts  are  carefully  adjusted,  a few  ! 
fragments  of  ignited  charcoal  may  be  laid  on  the  | 
sealed  end  of  the  tube  containing  the  chlorate  of  1 
potash,  and  after  the  air  of  the  apparatus  is  replaced  | 
by  oxygen,  the  combustion  is  commenced  by  apply-  | 
ing  red-hot  charcoal  to  the  front  of  the  tube.  Care  ! 
must  be  taken  that  the  development  of  gas  be  not 


too  rapid,  as  in  this  case  portions  may  escape  absorp- 
tion ; neither,  on  the  other  hand,  must  it  be  too 
slow,  lest  a vacuum  be  formed  in  the  combustion 
tube,  causing  a reflux  of  the  solution  of  potash, 
which  would  be  fatal  to  the  experiment.  A steady 
even  stream  is  kept  up  by  extending  the  ignited 
charcoal  to  fresh  parts  of  the  tube  as  the  evolution 
begins  to  slacken.  After  that  part  of  it  containing 
the  combustible  has  been  brought  to  a red  heat,  and 
no  more  gas  is  evolved,  the  fire  is  applied  gently  to 
the  part  containing  the  chlorate  of  potash,  so  as  to 
produce  a gradual  stream  of  oxygen  gas,  the  com- 
bustion tube  being  still  kept  at  a red  heat.  This  has 
the  effect  of  forcing  over  into  the  absorbing  appara- 
tus any  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapour  which  may 
remain,  and  at  the  same  time  insures  the  entire  com- 
bustion of  any  particles  of  charcoal  that  may  not 
have  been  exposed  to  the  full  heat.  Finally,  the 
closed  point  of  the  tube  is  broken,  and  a (J "Shaped 
tube  containing  fragments  of  pumice-stone,  satu- 
rated with  sulphuric  acid  in  one  limb,  and  jiieces  of 
hydrate  of  potash  in  the  other,  is  connected  with  it; 
suction  is  then  applied  at  the  open  limb  of  the 
potash  apparatus,  to  draw  over  all  carbonic  acid  and 
moisture ; after  w'hich  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube 
and  bulbs  are  detached  and  reweighed,  and  the 
increase  in  each  case  noted  carefully,  as  from  this  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  substance  is  calculated. 

The  calculation  is  founded  upon  the  data  afforded 
by  the  composition  of  water  and  carbonic  acid — 
namely,  that  9 parts  of  the  former  contain  exactly 
1 of  hydrogen,  and  22  parts  of  the  latter  6 parts  of 
carbon.  All  the  w'ater  resulting  from  the  combnstion 
of  the  hydrogen  with  the  chromate  of  lead,  &c.,  is 
retained  in  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  the 
whole  of  the  carbonic  acid,  generated  under  similar 
circumstances,  is  absorbed  in  the  bulbs;  hence,  when 
due  care  has  been  exercised,  the  results  are  very 
accurate.  Sometimes  a second  chloride  of  calcium 
tube  is  attached  to  the  apparatus  for  absorbing  the 
carbonic  acid,  when  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the 
sample  is  appreciable,  with  the  view  of  arresting  the 
aqueous  vapour  which  this  non-condensable  gas 
carries  with  it  from  the  potash  liquor.  It  will  be 
evident,  indeed,  that  in  almost  all  cases  this  precau- 
tion ought  to  be  adopted ; for  even  when  no  nitrogen 
is  contained  in  a substance  submitted  to  organic 
analysis,  the  air  drawn  over  at  the  termination  of  the 
combustion  becomes  loaded  with  moisture  in  passing 
through  the  bulbs,  and  so  far  the  weight  of  the 
latter  is  reduced,  on  which  account  the  amount  of 
carbon  found  is  less  than  the  true  quantity  ; but  by 
attaching  a second  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  filled 
Avith  fragments  of  this  salt  after  being  fused,  and 
which  should  be  weighed  before  and  after  the 
operation,  and  adding  the  gain  to  that  of  the  bulbs, 
this  error  may  be  prevented. 

Instead  of  compounding  the  substance  with  a solid 
oxidizing  agent  as  in  the  manner  described,  it  may 
be  introduced  at  once,  provided  it  has  been  pre- 
viously dried,  into  the  combustion  tube  in  a tolerably 
coarse  state,  and  a stream  of  pure  dry  oxygen  gas 
passed  over  it.  The  tube  should  be  open  at  both 
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ends,  one  of  which  is  to  be  j)ut  in  connection  with 
the  reservoir  of  oxygen,  and  the  other  attached  to 
tlie  usual  absorbing  media.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
oxygen  be  entirely  free  from  carbonic  acid  and 
moisture,  and  for  the  greater  safety  it  should  be 
transmitted  through  a U-tube,  holding  in  one  limb 
fragments  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  and  in  the 
other  pieces  of  solid  potash,  before  entering  the 
combustion  tube.  In  this  process  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  potash  apparatus  should  have  a 
chloride  of  calcium  tube  connected  with  its  escaping 
limb,  otherwise  the  excess  of  oxygen  would  carry 
with  it  considerable  quantities  of.  aqueous  vapour, 
and  so  reduee  the  indication  from  which  the  car-bon 
is  to  be  calculated.  Connection  of  the  several  parts 
being  made,  a gentle  stream  from  the  reservoir  is 
allowed  to  flow  through  till  all  the  air  is  displaced. 
As  soon  as  this  happens,  heat  is  applied  to  the  tube 
by  placing  incandescent  eharcoal  around  it  in  the 
usual  progressive  way,  the  current  of  oxygen  being 
still  maintained,  till  it  assumes  a red  heat,  or  neaily 
so,  and  it  is  kept  in  this  state  till  all  the  carbon- 
aceous matter  of  the  substance  operated  upon  is 
consumed.  Giis  may  be  very  advantageously  sub- 
stituted for  chareoal  in  conducting  an  operation  of 
this  kind.  When  all  combustible  matter  is  eradi- 
cated from  the  tube,  the  fire  is  slackened,  and  the 
current  of  oxygen  maintained  for  a short  time.  The 
parts  for  absorbing  the  water  and  carbonic  acid 
eliminated  during  the  foregoing  process  are  detaehed, 
wiped,  and  balanced,  as  already  detailed,  and  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  calculated  from  their 
augmentation  in  weight. 

To  estimate  the  nitrogen,  a second  combustion 
is  in  some  cases  requisite.  When  the  quantity  is 
ascertained  volumetrically,  the  • work  may  be  ac- 
complished at  one  combustion,  by  establishing  a 
connection  between  those  parts  in  which  the 
hydrogen  and  carbon  are  retained  as  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  and  an  apparatus  for  measuring  the 
gas.  A long  combustion  tube  is  required  in  this 
instance,  so  as  to  admit  of  a few  inches  of  it  being 
filled  with  copper  turnings,  to  decompose  any 
binoxide  of  nitrogen  which  may  be  produced  during 
the  action  of  the  heat.  The  nitrogen  traverses  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tubes  as  well  as  the  potash 
bulbs,  and  finally  enters  the  graduated  tube,  cand 
displaces  the  mercury  with  which  it  is  filled.  When 
the  operation  is  finished,  some  oxygen  is  generated 
from  the  chromate  of  potash,  in  order  to  force  over 
all  the  nitrogen  and  other  gases  remaining  in  the 
apparatus.  A portion  of  this  oxygen  enters  the 
graduated  jar  or  tube,  and  must  be  removed  before 
reading  off  the  volume  of  nitrogen.  For  this  pur- 
pose, after  reading  off  the  volume  of  mixed  gases, 
a quantity  of  hydrogen  eqiud  in  bulk  to  this  mixture 
should  be  added,  and  as  soon  as  diffused  a measured 
portion  should  be  transferred  into  an  eudiometer, 
and  exploded  by  the  electric  spark.  By  noting  the 
reduction  in  the  portion  taken,  the  quantity  or 
volume  of  oxygen  in  the  whole  may  be  ascertiiiued, 
from  the  knowledge  that  one-third  of  the  decrease 
Ls  oxygen.  Deducting  the  volume  of  o.xygen  thus 


1 found  from  that  of  the  mixed  bulk  of  oxygen  and 
I nitrogen,  the  remainder  -will  be  the  volume  of  the 
I latter  in  the  portion  of  the  substance  submitted  to 
, combustion,  and  from  which  the  weight  is  deduced, 
j since,  at  a barometric  pressure  of  30  inehes  and  a 
temperature  of  GU°,  the  weight  of  100  cubic  inches 
of  nitrogen  is  29’2914  grains. 

Will  and  Vaurentuap’s  method  is  a considerable 
improvement  upon  the  system  of  analysis  jmrsued 
in  the  determination  of  nitrogen,  inasmuch  as  it 
dispenses  with  the  use  of  mercurial  troughs,  gradu- 
ated measures,  barometers,  thermometers,  &c. ; it 
is  besides  much  simpler  and  less  laborious,  for  whilst 
numerous  corrections  have  to  be  made  for  tem- 
perature, pressure,  and  the  like  in  the  old  process, 
by  this  the  work  is  most  aecurately  performed  by 
simply  weighing.  It  is  based  upon  tlie  property 
which  the  fixed  alkalies  have  of  converting  nitrogen, 
in  whatever  state  it  is  contained  in  a substance,  into 
ammonia,  when  aided  by  heat.  The  ammonia  is 
fixed  by  an  acid — generally  hydrochloric — and  sub- 
sequently in  the  form  of  ammonio-chloride  of 
p.atinuin,  which  is  collected,  dried,  and  weighed, 
and  the  nitrogen  calculated  therefrom ; 222'5  parts 
of  the  salt  representing  14  parts  of  the  gas. 

The  agent  used  for  the  conversion  of  the  nitrogen 
into  ammonia  is  soda-lime,  which  is  prepared  by 
slaking  caustic  lime  with  a concentrated  solution 
of  hydrate  of  soda.  The  compound  should  be 
thoroughly  dried,  and  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 
In  the  cold  it  does  not  act  upon  the  nitrogenous 
element  of  the  substance  to  be  analyzed,  and  there- 
fore both  bodies  may  be  mixed  in  a mortar,  provided 
they  are  thoroughly  dry,  without  any  fear  of  am- 
monia being  disengaged  or  loss  occasioned.  The 
ordinary  combustion  tube  answers  the  purpose,  and 
the  course  to  be  pursued  is  the  same  as  that  already 
mentioned  for  mixing  the  ingredients  and  heating, 
&c.  The  details  of  the  estimation  of  the  ammonia, 
quantitatively,  have  been  already  stated  m the 
article  Ammonia. 

The  modification  of  this  process,  introduced  by 
Ullgren,  may  be  advantageously  noticed  here. 
The  combustion  with  the  soda-lime  is  essentially 
the  same  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  operation ; 
the  only  difference  lies  in  the  manner  of  condens- 
ing the  ammonia.  Fig.  12  represents  the  form 
of  apparatus  employed.  In  this  cut,  a and  b 
are  two  [ -shaped 
tubes,  in  the  first  of 
which  the  connector 
from  the  combus- 
tion tube  opens ; the 
upper  portion  of 
the  first  limb  of  the 
part  A is  charged 
with  a plug  of  asbes- 
tos, o,  and  in  the 
remainder,  b.  small 
pieces  of  hydrate  of  potash  are  placed ; fragments 
of  glass  occupy  the  bend,  c,  and  the  second 
limb,  (I,  is  filled  with  little  lumps  of  caoutchouc. 
A tube,  e,  bent  at  right  angles,  and  passing 
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through  perforated  air-tight  corks,  connects  A with 
B,  which  is  filled  with  dry  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
Avhich  should  be  accurately  weighed  before  the 
experiment.  The  asbestos  in  the  portion  a prevents 
solid  particles  from  passing  by  the  force  of  the 
vapour  upon  the  potash ; the  latter  absorbs  the 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  leaving  the  ammoniacal 
vapour  and  hydrocarbon  gases  to  traverse  further  ; 
the  pieces  of  caoutchouc  take  up  the  combustible 
products,  so  that  only  the  ammonia  enters  the  tube, 
B,  where  it  is  completely  absorbed  by  the  zinc  salt. 
To  insure  accuracy  in  this  operation,  it  is  directed 
that  the  part  a be  immersed  in  water  marking  170° 
Fahr.  before  and  after  the  experiment,  so  that  any 
ammoniacal  vapours  contained  in  it  may  be  driven 
over  to  B. 

By  weighing  the  tube  B after  the  whole  of  the 
volatile  alkali  has  been  taken  up,  the  increase  of  the 
weight  will  show  the  quantity  of  ammonia  produced, 
and  from  this  the  nitrogen  is  found,  for  17  parts  by 
weight  of  the  dry  ammoniacal  gas  represent  14  of 
nitrogen. 

Having,  by  one  or  other  of  these  processes, 
arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  contained  in  the  fuel,  the 
oxygen,  if  any,  will  be  the  difference  between  the 
combined  weight  of  the  three  and  that  of  the  entire 
organic  or  combustible  matter.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  sulphur  in  the 
analysis  of  coals,  when  this  element  is  present  in 
appreciable  quantity ; because,  during  the  combus- 
tion of  the  substance  in  the  air,  it  becomes  oxidized, 
and  passes  off  with  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  as 
sulphurous  acid;  and  its  quantity  maybe  determined 
by  deflagrating  a known  weight  of  the  coal  with 
about  2 parts  of  nitre  and  8 or  10  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  care  being  taken  that  both  compounds  be 
free  from  sulphuric  acid ; the  sulphur  is  by  this 
means  oxidized  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  becomes 
fixed  by  combining  with  the  base  of  the  nitre.  By 
washing  the  mass  with  water,  precipitating  the 
acidified  solution  by  chloride  of  barium,  collecting 
sulphate  of  baryta,  and  drying,  burning,  and  weigh- 
ing the  latter,  the  quantity  of  sulphur  may  be 
calculated.  About  five-eighths  of  the  portion  of 
sulphur  should  be  deducted  from  the  oxygen  or  loss 
expressed  in  the  foregoing,  and  the  difference  taken 
as  the  true  value  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the 
compound. 

Although  the  ultimate  analysis  gives  a compre- 
hensive insight  into  the  nature  of  a fuel,  and 
likewise  a means  of  finding  its  heating  power 
theoretically ; still  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in 
practice  to  enable  one  to  form  a correct  estimate  of 
its  actual  heating  effect  in  manufacturing  operations. 
Many  circumstances  concur  to  render  the  amount 
of  work  which  a given  quantity  of  fuel  will  perform 
less  than  theory  indicates,  the  principal  cause  of  the 
discrepancy  being  the  want  of  such  an  arrangement 
of  furnaces,  as  that  the  whole  of  the  heat  should  be 
directed  to,  and  actually  enter  into,  the  performance 
of  the  work  to  be  done.  This  is  a desideratum 
which  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  attained  in  so 


complete  a manner  as  to  yield  practical  results, 
agreeing  exactly  with  calculations  founded  on  the 
nature  of  the  fuel ; the  closer,  however,  that  one 
can  approach  to  this  standard  the  greater  will  be 
the  economy  realized,  and  the  nearer  will  the  practical 
results  coincide  with  the  deductions  of  theory. 

To  arrive  at  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  actual 
quantity  of  heat  which  a fuel  ought  to  produce  by 
combustion  is  impossible,  no  means  being  at  hand 
for  insuring  definiteness  to  the  result;  but  when,  as 
in  the  determination  of  the  atomic  equivalent  of 
a body,  an  arbitrary  standard  is  taken,  and  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  other  bodies  produce  is 
estimated  with  relation  to  such  a standard,  a com- 
parative measurement  is  arrived  at  which,  though 
not  expressing  the  absolute  amount  of  heat  pro- 
duced, serves  all  the  requirements  of  the  arts.  The 
arbitrary  standard  assumed  is  the  quantity  of  the 
fuel  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a given 
weight  of  water  a certain  number  of  degrees,  or  the 
quantity  of  water  which  a given  weight  of  the  fuel 
or  combustible  will  raise  one  degree.  This  amount, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  heating 
power,  and  the  number  of  such  units,  or  the  fractions 
thereof,  which  an  equal  weight  of  any  particular  fuel 
indicates  by  experiment,  is  taken  as  the  heating  or 
calorific  power  of  that  combustible. 

The  substances  usually  employed  as  fuel  for  manu- 
facturing and  domestic  purposes  are  wood,  ptat,  and 
coal,  either  in  their  natural  state  or  modified  by 
peculiar  treatment.  The  abundance  of  these  in  a 
country  must  always  constitute  a principal  source  of 
its  wealth,  more  especially  now  that  steam  has  become 
the  moving  power  of  manufacturing  industry,  as  well 
as  the  great  agent  in  locomotion.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  none  of  the  productions  of  nature 
should  be  more  carefully  husbanded  than  those 
which  constitute  fuel.  Every  attempt  also  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  inferior  materials,  so  as  to 
increase  their  efficiency  as  heat-producers,  ought 
to  be  liberally  encouraged ; and  some  efforts  in 
this  direction  have  lately  been  made  with  much 
success. 

Wood,  peat,  and  coal,  though  so  different  in 
physical  appearance,  are  nevertheless  very  closely 
allied  in  composition,  all  the  three  being  chiefly 
composed  of  ligneous  fibre,  a compound  of  three 
simple  elements — carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
with  nitrogen  and  inorganic  matter.  Physical 
effects  have  induced  certain  changes  in  some 
kinds  of  peat  and  coal,  which  cause  them  to  differ 
considerably  in  their  properties  from  woody  fibre ; 
but  by  observing  the  action  which  analogous  arti- 
ficial agencies  exert  upon  the  latter,  a remarkable 
coincidence  is  observed,  and  sufficient  data  are 
found  for  inferring  that  woody  fibre  is  the  basis  of 
these  substances,  although  they  have  passed  in  the 
course  of  time  through  various  chemical  transforma- 
tioms.  The  extent  of  the  changes  thus  induced 
may  be,  to  some  degree,  inferred  from  the  pheno- 
menon of  combustion.  Woody  fibre,  when  deprived 
of  extraneous  moisture,  readily  bursts  into  a flame 
on  being  ignited,  whilst  many  kinds  of  coal  do  not. 
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The  diiTerence  is  caused,  firstly,  by  tlie  states  of 
density  of  these  substances;  and,  secondly,  by  the 
absence  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  coal. 
Porosity  and  the  presence  of  hydrogen  in  combus- 
tible bodies  facilitates  rapid  combustion.  When 
hydrogen  is  a constituent,  it  is  liberated  at  a tem- 
perature below  redness,  in  union  with  a portion  of 
the  carbon,  from  all  the  pores  of  the  substance,  and 
forms  around  the  latter  an  inflammable  atmosphere, 
which  bursts  into  flame  at  slightly  increased  tem- 
peratures ; the  evolution  of  this  matter  leaves  the 
remainder  open  to  the  passage  of  oxygen,  which 
effects  its  rapid  combustion. 

The  production  of  flame  is  always  connected  in  a 
remarkable  manner  with  the  presence  of  hydrogen, 
but  in  some  cases  the  phenomenon  may  be  observed 
where  this  element  is  absent;  thus,  when  pure 
charcoal  or  anthracite  coal  is  burned  in  a limited 
supply  of  oxygen  or  air,  instead  of  carbonic  acid 
being  generated,  an  inflammable  gaseous  body  re- 
sults, which  re-ignites  when  a further  quantity  of 
air  or  oxygen  is  admitted,  and  produces  flame.  A 
charaeteristic  differenee  is,  however,  observed  be- 
tween the  sheet  of  light  which  is  given  out  by  a 
combustible  containing  hydrogen,  and  that  from 
carbonic  oxide ; the  former  is  luminously  brilliant, 
as  Ls  seen  in  gas,  whilst  the  latter  is  dull,  bluish, 
and  attenuated.  The  property  of  producing  flame 
determines  particular  uses  for  many  species  of  fuel, 
such,  for  instance,  as  choosing  cannel  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gas,  and  of  inflammable  varieties  for  the 
heating  of  reverberatory  furnaces  where  the  ma- 
terials are  at  a distance  from  the  fire.  A selection 
of  this  class,  for  purposes  where  local  heat  is  wanted, 
such  as  in  the  reduction  of  ores  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron,  would  be  injudicious,  and  conse- 
quently the  less  inflammable,  or  such  as  have  been 
divested  of  hydrogen,  are  in  these  cases  resorted  to. 

Wood. — Bois,  French;  i/efe,  German. — This  is 
the  name  given  to  the  hard  porous  tissue  of  plants, 
through  which  sometimes  the  liquid  sap  is  raised 
by  capillary  attraction,  though  more  generally  the 
latter  traverses  between  the  bark  and  these  tissues. 
The  wood  of  large  trees  is  called  timber,  and  is 
generally  applied  to  architectural  and  domestic  uses. 
It  is  only,  however,  in  connection  with  its  use  as 
a combustible  or  source  of  heat  that  it  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  pages. 

Chemically  considered,  wood  is  composed  of 
several  substances,  both  of  an  organic  and  an  in- 
organic nature,  but  of  these  the  former  alone  are 
productive  of  heat.  Woody  fibre,  or  the  tissue 
already  noticed,  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  mass, 
whilst  the  sap,  water,  and  other  matters  peculiar  to 
the  species  of  wood,  make  up  the  remainder.  All 
kinds  contiiin  water  and  woody  fibre,  so  that  the 
sap  and  extractive  matters  are  the  substances  whicli 
determine  the  particular  species  of  this  organic 
production.  Thus  many  woods,  especially  the 
coniferous,  are  resinous;  others,  such  as  beech  and 
birch,  contain  extractive  matters ; and  many  others, 
definite  chemical  compounds,  such  as  tannin  and 
the  like.  All  these  may  be  removed  by  the  succes- 
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sive  action  of  water,  alkalies,  and  alcohol ; and 
although  the  principles  in  the  several  varieties  are 
different,  yet  they  all  afford  a close  approximation 
in  the  quantity  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen 
which  the  wood  contains. 

Various  concurring  circumstances  tend  to  enhance 
the  value  of  wood  as  a fuel,  such  as  freedom  from 
water,  and  density,  and  it  is  upon  these  qualifications 
that  its  marketable  value  turns. 

Amount  of  Moisture  in  Woods.  — A remarkable 
variation  is  observed  at  stated  seasons  in  the 
quantity  of  soluble  matter  (sap)  which  is  present 
in  all  kinds  of  woods:  thus,  in  spring,  when  the 
tree  is  in  active  growth,  the  amount  of  water  is 
much  greater  than  at  the  close  of  autumn  or  the 
middle  of  winter.  The  practieal  benefit  of  this 
knowledge  is,  that  trees,  whether  intended  for  fuel 
or  timber,  are,  or  should  be,  felled  in  the  latter 
seasons ; although  when  they  are  cultivated  for  the 
principle  of  the  sap,  such  as  tannin  and  quinin,  it 
is  more  advantageous  to  cut  them  when  the  flow  is 
at  its  full. 

Sap  is  unequally  disseminated  in  various  parts  of 
trees : in  the  trunk  it  is  accumulated  more  in  the 
exterior  than  in  the  core,  and  still  more  in  the 
branches  than  even  in  the  oixter  portions  of 
the  trunk.  Wood  cut  at  the  proper  time  retains 
from  one-fifth  to  one-half  its  weight  of  moisture, 
part  of  which  is  lost  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

ScHUBLEK  and  Neuffeu’s  experiments  give  the 
following  as  the  percentage  of  water  in  the  several 
species  enumerated; — 

Water 

Ceutesiuially. 


Hornbeam — Carpimis  hetvlus, 18-6 

Willow — Sulix  caprea 26  0 

Sycamore — Acer  pseudo-platnnns, 27'0 

Mounlain  Ash — Sorbus  aucuparia, 28'3 

Ash — Fraxinus  excelsior, 28*7 

Birch — Betula  alba, 30‘8 

Wild  Service  Tree — Crntcegus  tormin, 32‘3 

Oak — Qiiercus  rdbur, '. 34'7 

Pedicle  (Mk — Quercus  pedunculata, 3.'c4 

White  Fir — Finns  nbies  dur, 37'1 

Horse  Chestnut — jEscuIus  hippocast, 38'2 

Pine — Finns  Si/lvestris  L., 39'7 

Red  Beech — Fugus  sylvntica, 39'7 

Alder — Betula  alnus 41-6 

Aspen — Fopnlus  tremnla, 43'7 

Elm — Ulnius  canipestris, 44'5 

Red  Fir — Finns  picea  dur, 45’2 

Lime  Tree — Tilia  europcea, 47*1 

Italian  Poplar — Fupulus  italica, 48*2 

Larch — Finus  layix, 48*6 

White  Poplar — lopidusalba, 50'6 

Black  Poplar — Fo^us  nigra, 51*8 


From  the  numerous  experiments  performed  by 
Chev.\ndier,  with  the  view  of  determining  the 
loss  sustained  by  woods  of  different  ages,  and  by 
the  several  parts  of  the  same  tree  when  exposed  to 
the  air  during  stated  periods,  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  so  far  as  the  abandoning  of  moisture  to  air 
was  observed,  the  soil  and  locality  where  the  trees 
grew  did  not  affect  the  results.  The  samples  sub- 
mitted to  examination  were  exposed  in  a shed, 
which  protected  them  from  rain  as  well  as  from 
the  sun’s  rays,  and  the  moisture  was  determined 
at  the  several  stages  by  drying  a portion  of  the 
sample  in  the  form  of  sawdust,  at  a temperature  of 
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284°  Fahr.  in  vacuo,  till  it  ceased  to  lose  weiglit. 
By  this  procedure  it  was  found  that  the  maximum 
loss  by  exposure  was  sustained,  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cases,  after  a period  of  a year  and  a half, 
although  many  specimens  required  two  years  to 
reduce  their  hygrometric  contents  in  the  same 
degree.  It  appeared,  likewise,  that  the  resinous 
varieties  part  with  their  water  more  freely  than  the 
non-resinous ; they,  on  the  other  hand,  absorb 
water  with  greater  avidity  when  exposed  to  moist 
air  than  the  latter.  The  softer  non-resinous  woods 
always  contain  more  water  when  cut  down  than  the 
harder  kinds,  but  they  part  with  it  more  freely,  and 
can  be  desiccated  to  a greater  extent  than  the  latter. 

The  following  is  a synopsis  of  the  results  of  re- 
searches on  this  subject : — 


1. 


MEAN  QUANTITY  OP  HYOROMETRIC  WATER  CONTAINED 
IN  REblXOL'S  WOODS. 


Parts  of  the  Tree. 

Trunk-wood  half  a-year  after  felling. 
Brush- wood  " 

Young  Branch- wood  “ 

Trunk-wood  in  the  driest  state, 

Brush-wood  “ 

Y'oung  Branch-wood  “ 


Percentage 
of  "Water. 

..  ‘29 

..  32 
..  38 

. . 15 

. . 15 
. . 15 


2.  MEAN  QUANTITY  OP  II VGR' 'METRIC  WATER  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  NON-KESINOUS  WUODS. 


Parts  of  the  Tree. 

Trunk-wood  half  a-year  after  felling. 
Brush-wood  “ 

Y^oung  Branch-wood  “ 

Trunk- wood  in  the  driest  state, 

Brush-wood  “ 

Young  Branch-wood  “ 


Percentage 
of  Water. 

,..26 

..  34 
..36 
..  17 
..  20 
..  19 


These  results  may  be  viewed  as  the  minima,  because 
the  single  specimens  would  be  more  thoroughly 
exposed  than  if  made  up  into  stacks ; and  it  may, 
therefore,  be  inferred,  that  after  exposure  under 
favourable  circumstances  during  a year,  the  wood 
still  retains  about  one-third  of  its  weight  of  moisture, 
for  the  expulsion  of  which  a prolonged  beat  is 
required.  In  ordinary  air-dried  firewood  this 
amount  of  water,  together  with  that  which  results 
from  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  contained  in  it, 
is  vaporized  at  the  expense  of  the  carbon,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  much  of  its  value  as  fuel  is  lost 
when  used  in  this  state.  In  such  applications  where 
a brisk  temperature  is  indispensable,  the  material  is 
never  used  after  merely  air-drying,  but  is  exposed  to 
such  a degree  of  heat  as  will  drive  off  the  moisture, 
so  that,  when  ignited,  the  entire  weight  may  be 
serviceable  for  the  generation  of  heat.  To  do  this 
thoroughly  requires  great  care,  because,  unless  the 
heat  is  sufficiently  elevated,  the  moisture  will  not  be 
removed,  and  when  it  is  capable  of  exerting  a 
thorough  hydrotic  effect,  the  constituents  of  the 
wood  will  be  apt  to  arrange  themselves  so  as  to  form 
gaseous  matters,  which  are  dispelled  into  the  air,  and 
thus  a loss  to  some  extent  is  sustained.  Even  when 
so  treated  that  it  does  not  retain  any  moisture, 
it  becomes  so  hygrometric,  that,  upon  expo.sure, 
it  readily  assimilates  from  8 to  10  or  more  per  cent, 
of  water  even  in  dry  weather. 

It  has  been  found  by  J.  R.  Napier,  as  the 


result  of  experiment  made  on  a large  scale,  that 
when  wood  is  dried  in  an  oven  supplied  with  air  at 
about  240°  Falir.,  1 lb.  of  coal  or  coke  suffices  to 
expel  3 lbs.  of  moisture  from  the  wood.  If  air  dried 
wood  were  used  to  produce  the  same  effect,  from 
2 to  2^  lbs.  of  wood  would  be  required. 

Density  o]  different  Woods. — When  felled,  nearly 
all  kinds  of  wood  are  lighter  than  water,  although  the 
solid  portions  are  possessed'of  a much  higher  density 
than  this  liquid  ; a few  are,  however,  heavier  than 
water,  but  these  are  the  harder  kinds,  in  which  the 
j cellulose  is  so  closely  packed  together  that  very 
little  room  is  left  for  the  retention  of  air.  In  their 
ordinary  state,  water  and  air  considerably  vary 
in  amount,  and  much  difficulty  is  attendant  upon  the 
proper  determination  of  the  density.  It  will  be 
understood,  however,  that  so  far  as  the  moisture  is 
concerned,  it  acts  a neutral  part,  and  the  gravity  of 
the  solid  portions  is  reduced  by  the  volume  of  air  in 
the  pores.  Again,  as  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  of 
the  woody  fibre,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  are 
present  in  the  ratio  of  their  existence  in  water,  or 
nearly  so,  and  so  solidified  that  they  make  up  about 
the  same  volume  as  when  actually  combined  in  the 
form  of  water,  it  is  evident  that  the  greater  weight 
of  any  specimen  must  be  owing  to  the  larger  amount 
of  carbon  in  the  same  bulk,  excepting  the  slight 
difference  which  is  due  to  the  mineral  constituents. 

When  common  woods  that  are  thoroughly  dried 
and  rasped  so  as  to  destroy  their  porosity  are  weighed 
with  proper  precautions,  their  density  is  found  to  be 
higher  than  that  of  water;  and  Rujiford  remarks 
that  the  solid  portion  of  all  the  species  of  wood, 
wherever  and  under  whatever  circumstances  grown, 
exhibits  a remarkable  identity  in  point  of  gravity, 
which  he  estimates  at  1’4C  to  1 '53.  Young  woods  are, 
however,  specifically  heavier  than  the  older  ones. 
The  following  table,  based  on  different  authori- 
ties, gives  the  density  of  several  kinds  of  wood, 
water  being  taken  at  unity. 


Variety  of  Wood. 

Ha 

I 

Recently 
I- died. 

rtig. 

II. 

Dried 
iu  Air. 

Weniek. 

III. 

Strongly 

Dried. 

Wiukler. 

IV 

Stionfjly 

Driea. 

Mushen- 

brock 

V. 

Common  Oak,  .. .. 

1-0754 

0-7075 

0-6141 

0-663 

0-929 

Pedicle  Oak, 

1-0194 

0-6777 

0*603 

White  Willow.. .. 

0-J859 

0-4873 

0-4464 

0-457 

0-585 

Beech,  

0-9822 

0-5907 

0-54-22 

0-7  60 

0-852 

Kim 

0-9476 

0-5474 

0-5788 

0-518 

0-6O0 

Hornbeam, 

0-9452 

0-7695 

0-691 

Larch, 

0-9205 

0-4735 

0-441 

Scotch  Fir, 

0-9121 

0-5502 

0-4205 

0-485 

Sveamore, 

0-.0J6 

0-6592 

0-5779 

0-618 

0-7.55 

Ah 

0-90 16 

0-6440 

0-6337 

0-619 

0-734 

Birch 

0-9012 

0-6274 

0-5699 

0-5ii8 

tionntain  Ash,. . .. 

0-8993 

0-6440 

0-652 

1 Fir, 

0-8941 

0-5.550 

0-4303 

0-493 

0-550 

Silver  Fir, 

0-8699 

0-4716 

0-3838 

0-434 

\\  ild  Service, .... 

0-86 13 

0-5910 

0 549 

0-874 

Horse  Chestnut, . . 

0-8614 

0-5749 

Alder, 

0-8571 

0-5001 

0-443 

0-800 

Lime, 

0-8170 

0-4390 

0-3480 

0-431 

0-601 

Black  Poplar 

0-7795 

0-3656 

0-346 

0-383 

Aspen, 

0-76.i4 

0-4302 

0-418 

Italian  Poplar, .. .. 

0-7634 

0-3931 

0--i402 

Ground  Willow,.. 

0-7155 

0-5289 

0-501 
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At  best,  tlie  density  of  wood  leads  but  to  a very 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  conclusion  regarding  its 
heating  power,  although  the  fact  of  one  sample  being 
better  than  another  in  this  respect  may  generally  be 
inferred  from  its  greater  specific  weight,  which  is 
a proof  that  it  contains  more  carbonaceous  matter 
in  the  same  bulk.  The  condition  of  equal  dryness, 
however,  should  not  be  overlooked,  as  without 
taking  this  into  consideration  the  gravity  deduced 
would  be  erroneous.  From  two-fifths  to  one-half 
the  bulk  of  a stack  of  wood  is  interstitial  space,  even 
when  the  logs  are  of  fair  proportions  ; this  is,  how- 
ever, much  increased  when  small  or  crooked  billets 
enter  into  its  composition.  It  is  only  the  quantity 
of  woody  matter  that  renders  the  material  valuable 
as  fuel ; and  a much  nearer  approximation  to  this 
can  be  arrived  at  when  it  is  purchased  by  weight, 
than  if  the  content  is  estimated  by  measurement. 
When,  however,  the  purchaser  is  compelled  to  adopt 
the  latter  course,  he  should  remember  that  the 
largest  and  straightest,  as  also  the  driest  and  densest 
varieties,  are  the  surest  to  afford  him  an  adequate 
value  ; the  light,  soft,  and  green  woods  not  possess- 
ing sufficient  matter  to  endue  them  with  heating 
power  in  proportion  to  their  bulk. 

Value  of  different  kinds  of  Wood  as  Fuel. — Very 
many  considerations  are  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  selecting  wood  as  fuel,  namely,  the  quantity  of 
heat  to  be  generated,  the  distance  to  which  its  effects 
are  required  to  extend,  and  the  length  of  time  that 
the  temperature  must  be  sustained. 

When  soft  light  woods  are  burned,  their  action  is 
brisk  but  transitory,  their  porosity  favouring  the 
rapiil  evolution  of  the  volatile  inflammable  gases  to 
which  a part  of  their  substance  is  converted  by  the 
heat ; moreover,  this  looseness  of  texture  allows  the 
transmission  of  air  freely  through  the  mass  of  char- 
coal left,  and  consequently  effects  its  rapid  combus- 
tion. A remarkable  exception  indeed  is  cork-wood, 
which,  although  very  light,  affords  more  charcoal 
proportionally  than  any  other  species.  When  the 
wood  is  hard  and  compact,  the  heat  cannot  traverse 
it  so  freely  ; and  the  result  is  that  the  interior  por- 
tions undergo  a kind  of  consecutive  distillation,  the 
volatile  matters  being  slowly  disengaged  from  the 
surface.  When  these  have  produced  their  effect,  a 
charcoal  remains  of  a dense  and  close  character, 
■weighing  fifteen  or  twenty  times  more  than  that  which 
liglit  wood  produces.  Submitted  to  combustion,  the 
charcoal  from  dense  wood  burns  much  more  slowly, 
owing  to  the  smaller  surface  which  it  presents  to  the 
air,  than  that  from  the  softer  kinds.  These  facts  lead 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  principal  effect  of  soft 
light  woods  is  produced  by  the  flame,  the  charcoal 
they  afford  being  comparatively  of  little  value.  The 
contrary  is  the  case  with  heavy  woods,  the  flame  from 
which  is  feeble  compared  with  the  others ; but  their 
cliarcoal  is  far  superior,  and  more  than  counter- 
balances the  difference. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  a preceding  part  of  this 
article,  tliat  incandescent  cliarcoal  is  very  much 
superior  to  flame  in  radiating  power;  or  in  other 
words,  the  quantity  of  heat  given  off  from  charcoal 

is  considerably  greater  than  that  emitted  from  flame ; 
and  as  the  denser  woods  produce,  for  equal  weights, 
a much  larger  amount  of  charcoal  than  the  lighter 
kinds,  it  follows  that  much  more  heat  will  result  from 
the  former.  Nevertheless,  although  light  woods  are 
less  adapted  for  all  heating  operations  in  which 
radiation  plays  an  important  part,  yet  they  may  be 
employed  with  advantage  where  it  is  required  to 
communicate  an  elevated  temperature  to  objects  dis- 
tant from  the  fire-place,  or  a uniform  temperature 
to  solid  bodies  in  large  masses.  Such  are  the  reasons 
of  their  being  preferred  for  glassworks,  porcelain 
manufactories,  &c.,  and  even  if  a naturally  dense 
material  be  employed  for  these  purposes,  it  is  brought 
to  a suitable  state  by  splitting  it  up  into  thin  pieces, 
so  as  to  render  the  combustion  quicker,  or  to  avoid 
the  introduction  of  a useless  mass  of  air  into  the  fur- 
nace. On  the  contrary,  blocks  of  dense  wood  are 
preferable  for  the  heating  of  boilers  and  other  similar 
purposes,  because  in  this  case  the  radiant  matter  is 
required  to  act  directly  on  the  surface  to  be  heated, 
which  communicates  by  contact  the  heat  to  the  liquid 
in  the  interior,  through  v.^hich  it  is  then  diffused 
by  convection.  I'lie  superiority  of  the  denser  over 
the  softer  woods  for  consumption  in  ordinary  house- 
hold fires,  where  radiation  performs  the  most 
important  part,  is  a fact  universally  recognised  in 
practice.  For  stoves,  also,  and  for  heating  apparatus 
in  general,  the  former  are  found  to  be  more  advan- 
tageous, because  they  afford  a much  more  regular 
and  prolonged  heat  than  the  lighter  woods,  without 
involving  the  necessity  of  constantly  adding  fresh 
material  to  maintain  the  fire. 

In  England,  where  wood  is  scarce  and  coal  fields 
are  numerous  and  extensive,  the  former  is  little 
employed  as  a fuel,  except  for  some  special  purposes  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  in  all  other  nations,  and  some 
European  states  in  particular  are  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  wood  for  common  consumption. 
On  the  Continent,  fire-wood  is  divided  into  three 
kinds,  namely,  new  woodffout  tcood,  and  peeled  wood. 
The  first  is  that  which  has  been  conveyed  by  boat  or 
wagon  from  the  forest  to  the  place  of  its  consump- 
tion ; the  second,  that  which  has  been  floated  upon 
the  waters  in  the  form  of  rafts,  a mode  of  conveyance 
which  causes  a considerable  quantity  to  be  submerged 
during  the  passage;  lastly,  the  peeled  wood  is  limited 
to  oak  and  certain  other  species,  the  barks  of  which 
have  been  removed  for  the  sake  of  the  principle  they 
contain  : it  is  generally  composed  of  the  smaller 
branches,  and  used  in  dwellings.  Much  of  the  value 
of  the  floated  wood  is  lost  by  its  submergence  in  the 
water,  and  this  to  a great  extent  counteracts  the  ad- 
vantages of  cheap  transport.  The  loss  arises  from 
the  solution  of  the  principle  of  the  sap  in  the  water, 
and  is  visible  in  the  density  as  well  as  in  the  volume, 
sometimes  amounting  to  1 lb.  per  cubic  foot. 

iSulid  Constituenls  0/  Wood. — Fibrous  matter,  water, 
sap,  and  mineral  salts,  are  the  proximate  principles 
of  wood  of  every  description.  The  amount  of 
water  contained  in  different  woods  has  already 
received  a share  of  attention,  and  as  the  sap  is  of  a 
different  nature  in  every  species,  to  enlarge  upon  it 
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in  all  its  varieties  would  unduly  prolong  this  article. 
The  further  explanation  of  the  proximate  principles 
of  wood  will,  therefore,  be  confined  to  the  cellulose, 
lignin,  or  woody  fibre,  and  the  mineral  constituents. 

Ligiihi. — Woody  Fibre  or  Lignin  constitutes,  as 
already  stated,  the  main  bulk  of  trees  and  mostly 
all  plants,  varying  in  texture  from  the  delicate 
and  friable  pith  to  the  hard  shells  of  the  seeds. 
Regarded  in  conjunction  with  the  mineral  matters, 
it  may  be  termed  the  skeleton  of  their  structure, 
wherein  is  contained  the  various  secretions  and  other 
principles.  When  the  fine  raspings  of  wood  are 
treated  successively  with  boiling  alcohol,  water,  weak 
solutions  of  potash,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
ultimately  boiled  repeatedly  with  distilled  water, 
there  remains  a white  substance,  which,  when  dried  at 
212°  F.,  is  this  cellulose  or  lignin.  Not  only  may  it  be 
procured  from  the  hard  wood,  but  the  pith  of  trees 
and  plants  yields  it  even  more  freely.  If  this  pith 
be  reduced  by  rasping,  and  then  washed  successively 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  digesting  in  a weak  solution 
of  potash,  and  afterwards  subjecting  it  to  the  action 
of  chlorine  gas,  the  fibrin  will  be  readily  obtained. 
To  complete  the  process,  however,  the  digestion  with 
the  alkali  is  repeated,  and  this  is  succeeded  by  another 
with  acetic  acid,  when,  after  affusing  well  with  distilled 
water,  and  drying,  a very  pure  lignin  results.  Many 
substances,  such,  for  instance,  as  linen,  cotton,  paper, 
afford  lignin  in  a much  purer  state  than  wood,  owing 
to  the  treatment  which  the  fibre  of  flax  and  cotton 
undergoes  to  prepare  it  for  those  manufactures. 

Pure  lignin  is  tasteless,  colourless,  and  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  essential  oils ; it  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1'5,  and  is  resolvable  into  other 
compounds  by  acids,  such  as  nitric  and  sulphuric. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  behaviour  of  lignin, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  its  composition  is  analogous 
to  that  of  amylaceous  compounds,  or  in  other  words, 
that  it  is  made  up  of  the  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  ; the  latter  two  being  in  that  proportion 
in  which  they  form  water.  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenahd 
were  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  this 
proportion  existed  between  these  two  elements,  and 
the  analyses  of  PiiOUT  and  others  corroborated  this 
view  of  the  subject.  To  show  the  identity  of  lignin 
in  the  extensive  circle  of  plants  in  which  it  is  found, 
was  a work  undertaken  and  successfully  accomplished 
by  Prout;  not,  however,  by  having  recourse  to 
numerous  analyses  of  the  principle  prepared  from 
different  plants,  but  by  taking  two  products  of  very 
opposite  physical  characteristics,  and  submitting  them 
to  ultimate  analysis.  These  were  portions  of  lignin 
from  the  box  and  willow;  the  former  being  one  of 
the  densest,  and  the  latter  one  of  the  lightest  species 
of  woods.  After  preparing  the  lignin  by  repeated 
treatments  with  boiling  water  and  alcohol,  it  was 
submitted,  after  desiccation  in  air,  to  analysis,  which 
gave  the  following  numbers : — 

Centesimally. 

Box.  Willow. 

Carbon, 42‘7  42-6 

Water, 57-3  67-4 

100-0  100  0 


By  exposing  the  lignin  thus  analyzed  to  a tem- 
perature of  212°,  as  long  as  loss  was  sustained,  it 
was  found  that  14‘6  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
box  and  14-4  per  cent,  of  the  willow  disappeared. 
Upon  examination,  the  dried  substance  showed  the 
annexed  proportions : — 

Centesimally. 

Box.  Willow 

Carbon 50  40-8 

Water, 50  £.0-2 

100  100-0 

By  comparing  these  numbers  with  the  figures 
given  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Thknard,  as  represent- 
ing the  composition  of  the  lignin  of  beech  and  oak, 
namely : — 

Oak.  Beech. 

Carbon, 52-53  51-4.5 

Water 47-47  48-.i5 

or  specifying  the  quantity  of  the  water-producing 
elements  thus : — 

Carbon 52-53  51-45 

Hydrogen, 5-27  5-41 

Oxygen, 42-20  43-14 

the  coincidence  of  composition  will  become  apparent. 

By  the  action  of  heat  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
in  this  body  are  made  to  unite,  and  consequently,  so 
far  as  the  estimation  of  the  value  of  lignin  as  a fuel 
is  measured  by  the  oxygen  assimilated,  they  play  no 
part,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  a certain 
quantity  of  heat  is  disengaged  by  the  chemical  action 
which  is  produced  by  their  union,  notwithstanding 
that  this  may  be  rendered  latent  by  the  dispersion  of 
the  water  so  generated  in  the  form  of  steam.  It  is 
therefore  the  carbon  which  operates  in  developing 
heat  by  combining  with  oxygen,  of  which  138  parts 
are  required  to  effect  the  conversion  of  100  parts  of 
wood,  represented  by  52  of  carbon,  into  carbonic 
acid.  The  heat  produced  in  this  reaction  is  capable 
of  melting  4888  parts  of  ice,  or  of  raising  3666  parts 
of  water  from  32°  to  212°.  With  these  theoretical 
deductions  the  practical  results  of  Rumford  and 
Hassenfratz  are  in  perfect  accordance,  giving  3600 
to  3680  as  the  equivalent  for  dry  woods.  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  that  all  the  heat  is  not  pro- 
duced by  the  carbon  of  lignin,  as  assumed  in  the 
above  calculation ; because  the  principle  of  the  sap 
is  retained.  This,  however,  approaches  so  near  in 
composition  to  woody  fibre,  and  its  quantity  is  so 
minute,  that  it  does  not  cause  any  remarkable  differ- 
ence between  the  results  of  the  ultimate  analy.sis 
of  dry  wood  and  pure  lignin,  as  the  following  table 
drawn  up  from  the  determinations  of  Schodler  and 
Peterson  shows: — 


Species  of  Wood. 

Cai'bon. 

Hydrogen. 

Oxygen. 

P\ire  woody  fibre,  . . 

..  ,52-65 

....  5-25  .. 

. 42-10 

Querous  robur, 

6-07  .. 

. 44-50 

I'raxiims  excelsior,. 

..  49-36 

....  6 075.. 

. 44-57 

Acer  campestris, 

..  49-80 

....  6-31  .. 

. 43-89 

Fagus  sylvatica, .... 

,.  48-53 

....  6-30  ... 

. 45-17 

Betulaalba, 

....  6-375.. 

. 45-02 

rimiis  campestris, . . 

..  50-19 

....  6-425... 

. 43-39 

Populiis  nigra, 

. , 49-70 

6-31  ... 

. 43-99 

Tilia  europiea, 

....  6-86  ... 

. 43-73 

Sali.x  fragilis, 

, . 48-44 

....  6-36  ... 

. 44-80 

Pinus  allies, 

..  49-95 

. ...  6-41  ... 

. 43-65 

Piniis  picea, 

. . 49-.50 

6-38  ... 

. 44-02 

Pinus  sylvestris, .... 

..  49-94 

....  6-25  ... 

. 43-31 

Pinuo  larix, 

, 50-11 

....  6-31  ... 

. 43-58 
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It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  ash,  [ lOOO  parts  of  barked  young  oak  branches  was. . 4 parts. 

which,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  averages  from  1 per  of  their  bark,. 60  “ 

cent,  to  a much  higher  proportion,  )ias  not  here  been  mno  prtc  nf  Uo  i.nvi-  ao  u 

taken  into  account,  and  consequently  that  the  differ- 
ence is  greater  than  it  would  be  if  the  mineral  Behthier,  Karsten,  Chevandier,  and  others, 

ingredients  were  left  out.  Chevandier  has  invest!-  have  likewise  directed  their  attention  to  this  subject, 

gated  some  woods,  taking  cognizance  of  this  fact,  employing  air-dried  wood  as  the  subject  of  their  ex- 
and  the  several  specimens  being  dried  at  284°  F.,  periments.  The  results  are  appended : 
afforded  the  following  results  : — jn  a hundred  parts. 

ELEMENTARY  COMPOSITION  OP  SOLID  WOOD  AFTER  Berthier.  Karsten.  Cherjmdier. 

DEDUCTINO  THE  ASH.  ' ' 

8 H-1  rf 

Carbon.  Hydrogen.  Oxygen.  Nitrogen.  g-d  S-g  -si  °|  ^'g 

Beech 49-89  ..  C-07  ..  43-11  ..  0-93  ..7 

Oak 50-64  ..  6-03  ..  42-0.’)  ..  1-28  ..  5 ” 

uifnh  *;a.ai  a.oq  A9-f\A  1.19  A Silverfir — Pinus  picea, . , 0’S3  0’15  0*15  — — — 

.50-3“ til ::  4I-39 ;;  09s ::  t Birch  ..  ..^.....voo  025  0-30  0-57  1-00  o-4s 

Willow.  51-75  6-19  . 41-08  0-98  ..  2 Scotch  fir, ai/ii-estns  1 -24  0-12  0-15  - 

Oak, 2 50  0-15  0-11  1-94  1'49  1-32 

ELEMENTARY  COMPOSITION  OF  BRUSHWOOD  AND  BRANCHES  Bime,.. 5 00  0 40  — — — — 

after  deducting  the  ASH.  Bir — Piiivs  abies, — 0-23  0-25  — — — 

Mean  of  White  beech — 0-32  0-35  0-73  1-54  0-72 

Carbon.  Hydrogen.  Oxygen.  Nitrogen.^, _ Q-35  0-40  _ _ _ 

Beech, 50-08  ..  6-23  ..  41-61  ..  1-08  ..  8 lied  beech, — 0-38  0-40  — _ — 

Oak .50-89  ..  6 16  ..  41-94  ..  1 01  ..  4 . ^ . 

Birch 51-93  ..  6-31  ..  40-69  ..  1-07  ..  3 Aspen _ _ _ 1-49  -_.38  — 

Aspen, 51-02  ..  6-28  ..  41-65  ..  1-05  ..  2 Willow, _ _ _ 2-94  3-66  — 

Willow, 54-03  ..  6 56  ..  37-93  ..  1-48  ..  2 

Action  of  Heat  on  Wood. — Having  explained  the 
On  the  whole,  it  appears  from  what  has  been  constituents  of  wood,  it  remains  now  to  examine 
stated,  that  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  the  effects  of  heat  upon  it.  As  the  tendency  of 
are  the  essential  ultimate  elements  of  vegetable  pro-  heat  is  to  subvert  the  power  of  the  existing  affinity 
ducts,  and  that  the  proportion  in  which  they  combine  between  the  elements  of  complex  bodies,  as  well  as 
is  very  nearly  the  same  in  different  plants.  It  is  there-  to  change  their  physical  appearance,  the  simpler  the 
fore  not  a little  remarkable  that  the  composition  substances  submitted  to  its  action — that  is,  the 
of  even  the  same  plants  is  found  to  vary  slightly  in  fewer  elements  composing  them— the  greater  is  the 
different  parts,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  force  with  which  they  are  held  in  combination,  and 

COMPOSITION  OP  WOOD  CUT  FROM  VARIOUS  PARTS  OP  THE  better  do  they  resist  the  influence  of  heat. 

SAME  TREE.  When  several  bodies  enter  into  the  composition  of 

^ substance,  it  readily  yields  to  the  decomposing 
oxygeo  effects  of  fire,  especially  if  the  constituents  have  an 

Nature  of  Wood.  Carbon.  Hydrogen,  and  Ash.  at.  'j.  £ xi  r i,  • i i_  • 

^ Nitrogen.  amDity  lor  one  another,  whereby  simpler  combma- 

Leaves, 45-015  6-971  40-910  7-118  tions  are  produced.  Products  of  organic  growth  are 

Small  branch,...  0-304  generally  of  this  class,  as  they  include  several  ele- 

Af-aii  - a I J Bark, ! 48-855  6-342  41-121  3-682  mentary  matters  which  have  a remarkable  tendency 

1 ( e size  “-'"i  Wood,  49-902  6-607  43-356  0-134  to  arrange  themselves  into  simpler  and  more  per- 

Large  do., f Wood"  48  003  6-472  45  170  0-354  man  ent  compounds.  Some  of  the  ingredients  of 

j Bark, ! 46-267  5-930  44-755  2-657  these  bodies  are  of  a volatile  nature  ; hence,  as  soon 

’ i .Vood,  48  925  6-460  44  319  0 296  as  the  force  of  the  heat  applied  overbalances  that  of 

Large  root, 1 Wood  46-324  6-286  44-108  0-231  the  amnity  winch  binds  them  together  in  the  peculiar 

M-aai  -.  la  J Bark, . .50-367  6-069  41  920  1-643  state  in  which  the  vitality  of  the  plant  arranges  them, 

’ i j g.259  46-126  0'223  they  assimilate  and  disperse,  whilst  others  are  left 

111  the  solid  state.  When  the  matters  submitted  to 
Mineral  Constituents. — When  wood  is  burned,  it  the  action  of  heat  are  out  of  contact  witli  air  or 
always  leaves  a certain  amount  of  residue  or  ash,  oxygen,  the  quantity  and  number  of  the  compounds 
which  consists  of  various  alkaline  and  earthy  salts  formed  depend,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the  inten- 
that  have  been  taken  up  from  the  soil  with  the  sap.  sity  of  the  temperature  applied ; but  when  oxygen 
ITie  bases  or  metallic  oxides  of  this  ash  are  potash,  or  air  is  admitted,  and  the  action  of  the  heat  is  still 
soda,  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  sometimes  oxide  of  exerted,  the  bodies,  already  modified,  will  undergo 
manganese;  one  or  more  of  which  are  united  with  another  ch.ange,  from  which  will  result  compounds 
silicic,  carbonic,  sulphuric,  and  phosphoric  acids,  of  the  simplest  and  most  permanent  character.  The 
chlorine  and  sulphur.  All  woods  have  not  the  same  : latter  transformation  is  always  accompanied  by  the 
percentage  of  inorganic  matter  contained  in  them,  \ phenomena  of  combustion,  whilst  the  former  is 
and  as  may  be  seen  in  the  preceding  table,  it  varies  termed  dry  distillation. 

remarkably  in  different  parts  of  the  same  tree,  and  j The  constituents  of  organic  matters,  acted  upon 
also  with  its  age.  l by  heat  in  the  presence  of  air  or  oxygen,  unite  with 

According  to  Saussure,  the  quantity  of  ash  yielded  the  latter  element,  and  form  with  it  the  simplest 
by—  1 and  most  stable  compounds  which  it  is  possible  for 

VOT,.  I.  11,^ 
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tliem  to  enter  into.  Tliis  is  shown  in  the  conversion 
of  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  of  such  bodies 
into  carbonic  acid,  COg,  and  water,  HgO — two  of  the 
simplest  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  permanent 
combinations.  In  the  other  method  of  acting  with 
heat  upon  organic  substances — that  is  to  say,  in 
close  vessels  or  out  of  contact  with  air — the  results 
are  by  no  means  so  simple  as  those  just  described ; 
because  the  conditions  necessary  for  heat  to  exert 
its  full  effect  upon  them  are  not  supplied;  and 
hence,  although  the  compounds  formed  are  not  so 
complex,  and  are  more  permanent  than  those  from 
which  they  have  been  generated,  yet  they  are  far 
from  being  the  simplest  and  the  most  permanent. 

From  the  moment  when  the  decomposing  agency 
of  heat  begins  to  overcome  the  existing  affinity  of 
the  elements  in  the  organic  body,  three  circum- 
stances concur,  either  to  multiply  the  formation  of 
distinct  but  definite  compounds,  or  to  yield  par- 
ticular ones  in  larger  quantities  : these  are,  as  already 
intimated,  the  temperature  ; the  natural  affinity  of 
the  existing  elements,  more  especially  at  the  moment 
of  their  liberation  in  the  nascent  state  ; and,  lastly, 
their  volatility.  The  effects  of  the  temperature  are 
first  directed  to  the  expulsion  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, two  elements  which,  from  their  permanently 
gaseous  nature,  are  disengaged ; they  have,  however, 
a very  powerful  affinity  for  one  another,  and  con- 
sequently at  the  instant  of  their  liberation  this 
affinity  is  exerted,  and  they  pass  off,  in  conjunction, 
as  water.  'When  the  two  gases  are  present  in  that 
pro{)Ortion  in  which  they  constitute  tvater,  a very 
low  temperature,  comparatively,  will  be  sufficient  to 
bring  about  their  separation  from  the  burning  body 
in  the  manner  indicated ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  they  be  contained  in  a different  proportion,  then 
will  the  excess  of  the  one  or  the  other,  at  the  instant 
of  its  liberation,  attack  the  more  fixed  element — 
carbon — and  give  rise  either  to  permanent  gases, 
such  as  light  carburetted  hydrogen  and  olefiant  gas, 
or  to  oily  products  of  an  analogous  constitution. 

Product  of  the  Combustion  of  Ligneous  — 

The  number  and  nature  of  the  bodies  which,  by  a 
proper  management  of  temperature,  might  thus  be 
produced  are  still  open  to  research.  Those  which 
liave  been  identified  are  water,  ammonia,  acetic  acid, 
pyroxylic  spirit,  or  wood  naphtha,  and  a mixture  of 
resins  and  ethereal  oils,  denominated  tar.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  a number  of  gaseous  compounds  is 
produced,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide, 
and  light  carburetted  hydrogen.  The  nature  of  the 
products  will  vary  according  as  oxygen  or  hydrogen 
preponderates  in  a fuel ; thus,  when  it  is  rich  in 
oxygen,  the  greater  will  be  the  production  of  car- 
bonic oxide  and  carbonic  acid,  and  the  formation  of 
hydrogen  conqrounds  will  be  limited,  whereas  if 
hydrogen  be  in  excess,  the  latter  will  be  most 
abundant.  How  large  soever  the  proportion  of 
both  elements  may  be,  it  ■will  be  insufficient  to 
eliminate  the  whole  of  the  carbon  in  the  substance  ; 
hence,  when  vegetable  matters  are  subjected  to 
destructive  distillation  in  close  vessels,  a residuary 
charcoal  is  always  left,  which,  if  wood,  compressed 


peat,  and  such  like  bodies  be  operated  upon,  pos- 
sesses the  same  form  as  the  original  substance.  The 
carbon  from  most  kinds  of  the  denser  coals  does 
not  retain  this  form,  owing  to  their  partial  fusion 
under  the  influence  of  the  heat,  which  produces  an 
amorphous  mass.  Different  names  have  been  given 
to  these  residues ; thus,  what  is  left  after  the  dis- 
tillation of  wood  or  peat  is  called  charcoal,  whilst 
that  manufactured  from  coal  is  termed  coke. 

Charcoal  and  Coke. — The  preparation  of  both 
these  substances  has  become  an  important  manufac- 
ture, as  well  for  the  sake  of  the  by-products  which 
are  obtained  in  the  operation  as  for  the  carbonaceous 
matter  itself.  Carbon  in  some  convenient  form  is 
of  vast  importance  in  the  industrial  arts,  where  great 
local  heat  is  required.  It  has  been  already  shown 
that  this  high  temperature  cannot  be  attained  with 
the  use  of  such  substances  as  contain  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  in  definite  proportions,  since  much  of  the 
heat  which  is  produced  by  the  ignition  of  such 
materials  is  necessary  to  disengage  the  volatile 
bodies  to  which  they  give  rise,  and  when  these  are 
liberated  the  combustion  is  only  partial ; besides, 
the  heat  which  results  in  this  case  cannot  well  be 
concentrated,  and  cannot  be  rendered  very  effica- 
cious by  radiation.  It  is  only  charcoal,  and  such 
bodies  as  will  develop  the  greatest  amount  of  heat 
from  the  smallest  possible  extent  of  surface,  that 
can  be  employed  with  advantage  in  such  operations 
as  the  smelting  of  metals,  especially  iron,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  railway  transport,  &c. 

Not  only  is  carbon  valuable  as  a fuel,  it  is  like'vvdse 
highly  serviceable  in  many  other  respects ; its  uses 
as  a disinfectant  have  been  given  under  the  heading 
Disinfectants  ; it  is  likewise  employed  as  an  absor- 
bent of  many  gaseous  bodies,  for  depurating  sirups 
and  extracts,  and  as  a manure.  It  is  cluefly,  however, 
in  connection  with  its  application  as  a fuel,  and  its 
superior  heating  effects,  that  the  various  methods  of 
preparing  it  will  be  here  detailed. 

Carbon,  of  which  charcoal  and  coke  are  modifica- 
tions, is  known  in  its  native  purity  in  the  diamond, 
although,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  quantity  of  it 
found  in  this  form  is  very  small.  The  Ghauts  in 
India,  more  especially  Golconda,  Borneo,  and  the 
Brazils,  furnish  this  precious  gem.  In  this  state  it 
possesses  remarkable  transparency,  brillianc}^  and 
hardness,  to  such  a degree  that  in  no  one  of  these 
attributes  has  it  a compeer.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
3'336  ; it  may  be  burned  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen 
gas,  or  in  the  air,  under  the  influence  of  a very  high 
temperature,  when  it  is  converted  into  carbonic 
acid;  and  Rogers,  by  acting  upon  it  in  a finely 
divided  state  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  found  that  it  is  completely  converted  into 
this  gas.  "With  a Bunsen’s  battery  of  one  hundred 
plates,  it  may  be  fused  into  a mass  resembling  very 
compact  coke. 

A charcoal  approaching  the  diamond  in  purity, 
though  partaking  of  none  of  those  qualities  which 
render  the  latter  so  valuable,  is  prepared  by  heating 
non-nitrogenous  matters,  such  as  sugar,  dextrin, 
and  the  like,  to  redness  in  close  vessels;  or  by  passing 
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the  vapour  of  alcoliol,  ether,  or  some  carbonaceous 
oils,  through  tubes  heated  to  whiteness.  In  either 
case  a very  pure  form  of  carbon  is  left.  As  obtained 
by  the  latter  process,  chai’coal  is  a brittle,  black, 
insoluble,  inodorous,  and  ta.steless  substance,  capable 
of  conducting  electricity  with  freedom,  but  obstruct- 
ing the  pas.sage  of  heat  in  a remarkable  manner.  It 
is  unaffected  by  air  or  moisture,  a quality  taken 
advantage  of  in  construction  by  charring  piles, 
so  that  they  may  resist  the  bad  effects  of  moisture  ; 
the  interior  surface  of  casks  and  barrels  destined  for 
holding  wivter  and  such  liquids  are  frequently  scorched, 
both  that  the  contents  may  be  preserved  wholesome 
and  pure  and  that  the  soundness  of  the  vessel  may 
be  secured.  In  a pure  state  carbon  is  infusible,  or 
only  fused  in  a slight  degree  by  the  greatest  known 
temperatures. 

Processes  of  Carlonization.  — It  is  known  from 
ancient  records  that  the  manufacture  of  charcoal 
from  wood  has  been  practised  for  more  tlian  two 
thousand  years ; and  very  little  progress  appears  to 
have  been  made,  till  lately,  in  improving  the  pro- 
cess. Many  obvious  circumstiinces  would  concur 
to  induce  the  carbonization  of  wood  in  early  times, 
such  as  the  trouble  of  carriage  and  the  facility  of 
charring  it  on  the  spot  where  it  was  felled.  It  has 
been  shown  that  wood  l)y  drying  loses  sometimes  as 
much  as  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  its  weight ; it  also 
contracts  in  proportion,  and  if  the  heat  be  carried 
on  to  the  point  of  charring,  this  contraction  will 
reach  to  20  or  25  per  cent  of  the  bulk ; hence  the 
advantage  obtained  by  this  process  in  point  of 
carriage.  The  system  followed  was  such  as  to  re- 
quire partly  the  intervention  of  the  air,  and  involved 
the  destruction  of  a portion  of  the  woods,  the  loss 
being  greater  or  less  in  amount  according  to  the 
care  bestowed  and  the  precautions  taken.  The  old 
course  is  still  adhered  to,  with  some  slight  modifica- 
tions. Taken  in  connection  with  what  has  been 
already  said  as  to  the  effect  of  heat  upon  w'ood  and 
matters  of  an  analogous  composition,  the  following 
remarks  may  suffice  to  point  out  how  far  the  admis- 
sion of  air  and  the  application  of  an  increased 
temperature  affect  the  production  of  charcoal. 

It  is  evident  that  when  a piece  of  wood  is  ignited, 
the  heat  which  destroys  its  elementary  composition 
passes  gradually  inwards  from  the  surface  till  the 
whole  is  permeated ; and  as  each  successive  layer  of 
fresh  fibrous  matter  is  attacked,  the  volatile  com- 
pounds resulting  from  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of 
the  substance  will  issue  at  every  pore,  tluis  pro- 
ducing a mixed  atmosphere  of  aqueous  and  inflam- 
mable matters  around  the  woo  l.  The  combustion 
of  thc.se  without  the  surface  of  the  solid  matter 
prevents  confiict  of  the  latter  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air;  hence,  as  long  as  they  are  formed,  the 
charcoal  which  is  left  .after  the  decomposition  of 
each  successive  layer  of  lignin  remains  intact.  It  is 
different  when  thej’  cc.ase  to  be  developed,  for  then 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  admitted,  and  the  tempera- 
ture being  sufficiently  elev.ated  to  induce  combin.a- 
tion,  the  charcoal  r.apidly  decreases,  so  th.at,  if  the 
oxygen  continue  to  be  supplied,  nothing  will  be  left 
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but  the  small  quantity  of  mineral  matters  contained 
in  the  wood. 

So  long  as  the  action  of  the  heat  supplied  is 
restricted  to  the  first  stage  the  results  will  be  satis- 
factory; but  when  it  enters  upon  the  second  incon- 
venience and  loss  are  occasioned.  In  the  common 
process  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  the  air  altogether, 
as  the  charring  of  the  main  bulk  is  effected  through 
the  agency  of  the  complete  combustion  of  a portion 
of  the  same  material  in  the  mass ; nevertheless,  by 
regulating  the  quantity  and  direction  of  the  current, 
much  of  the  loss  incidental  to  this  method  would  be 
avoided.  For  instance,  in  the  carbonizing  of  two 
pieces  of  wood,  of  the  same  state  of  dryness  and 
having  equal  dimensions,  in  a current  of  air  to 
which  the  lighted  extremity  is  presented  to  the 
current,  while  the  ignited  end  of  the  other  is  averted 
from  the  blast,  it  will  be  found  th.at  the  first  of 
these  will  be  speedily  consumed,  where.as  the  other, 
the  charred  portion  of  which  is  partly  protected  by 
the  g.ases  diseng.aged,  disappears  much  more  slowly, 
and  sometimes  leaves  a residue  of  charcoal.  Were 
it  possible  to  introduce,  as  the  distillation  progressed, 
the  parts  of  the  second  sample  which  was  charred 
into  a tube  or  vessel  where  it  would  be  excluded 
from  the  air,  a much  larger  amount  of  charcoal 
would  result.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that,  in 
charring  heaps  of  wood  with  a movable  coating  of 
mould  covering  it  from  the  air,  the  current  should  be 
led  from  the  furthest  and  coldest  extremities,  that 
the  gases,  as  they  issue,  may  protect  the  matter 
already  decomposed  from  destruction  ; and  again, 
that  the  best  course  would  be  to  effect  what  is 
termed  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  w’ood, 
keeping  the  m.atter  subjected  to  this  process  entirely 
out  of  contiict  of  air.  Such  a process  of  decompo- 
sition may  be  carried  out  in  close  vessels,  and  this 
is  the  one  best  calculated  to  afford  the  largest  yield 
of  ch.arcoal ; besides,  by  a little  additional  care  and 
man.agement,  the  various  other  constituents  of  the 
matter  operated  upon  and  modified,  so  as  to  exist 
in  states  which  are  more  or  less  valuable  in  other 
applic.ations,  can  be  recovered  and  turned  to  profit. 

Notwithstanding  that  by  the  process  of  destructive 
distill.ation  in  close  vessels  the  greatest  possible  con- 
trol is  exercised  over  the  oper.ation,  still,  if  the 
resulting  charcoal  be  compared  with  the  content  of 
carbon  in  wood,  it  will  be  .apparent  th.at  a consider- 
able loss  is  sustivined.  According  to  the  analysis  of 
the  samples  of  wood  already  laid  before  the  re.ader,  it 
would  aj)pear  that  the  elements  of  oxygen  .and  hydro- 
gen, which  exist  in  .all  of  them  in  nearly  the  same 
proportion  as  in  water,  were  removed,  the  charcoal 
remaining  should  constitute  from  38  to  40,  or  even 
45  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  but  in  .actual  workings 
the  yield  is  often  so  low  as  15  to  20,  and  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  only  27  to  28  per 
cent,  of  the  wood  are  obtained.  The  difference 
between  the  practical  yield  and  that  which  theory 
would  indicate  is,  in  these  c.ases,  considerable,  and 
is  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  the  water, 
which  is  formed  at  a eertain  temperature,  reacts 
upon  the  remaining  charcoal,  and,  according  to  the 
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degree  of  carbon  which  it  possesses,  occasions  the 
formation  of  several  other  compounds,  all  of 
which  are  rich  in  carbon,  deriving  this  from  the 
charcoal,  to  the  loss  of  the  manufactured  product. 
These  different  forms  of  combination  proceed  in 
the  order  of  their  oxidation,  the  richest  in  oxygen 
being  given  off  first,  and  being  succeeded  by  others 
containing  less  of  this  element,  till,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  distillation,  nothing  is  left,  and  the  final 
products  are  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
Thus,  in  exposing  wood  to  heat  in  close  vessels,  the 
first  bodies  that  are  observed  to  pass  off  are  water 
and  carbonic  acid,  followed  by  acetic  acid  and 
carbonic  oxide.  These  are  succeeded  by  a highly 
carbonaceous  oil  of  a deep  brown  colour  and  em- 
pyreumatic  odour,  which  contains  but  little  oxygen, 
and,  lastly,  carburetted  hydrogen.  As  long  as  oxygen 
is  in  abundance  the  latter  are  not  generated,  and 
also  they  cease  in  part  to  exist  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  very  high,  as  the  oil  and  acetic  acid  are 
incapable  of  resisting  a high  temperature  without 
being  mutually  decomposed  and  resolved  into  water, 
carbonic  acid,  and  carburetted  hydrogen.  The  more 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  that  can  be  abstracted  from 
the  wood  in  the  shape  of  water,  the  greater  will  be 
the  bulk  of  the  charcoal  left ; and  to  insure  this  the 
best  course  is  to  apply  a heat  which  is  only  suffi- 
cient to  cause  the  combination  of  those  elements, 
although  inadequate  to  produce  the  other  products 
of  a higher  temperature. 

The  course  sometimes  adopted,  of  submitting  wood 
which  is  much  saturated  with  moisture  to  the  action 
of  heat,  for  the  purpose  of  charring  it,  is  disadvan- 
tageous, because  the  vapour  of  this  body,  passing 
over  the  portions  already  charred  and  partly  incan- 
descent, transforms  them  into  hydrocarbons  and 
carbonic  oxide,  and  thus  the  yield  of  solid  matter 


is  diminished  ; indeed,  if  this  decomposition  were 
thoroughly  effected,  there  would  not  be  as  much 
material  as  would  supply  carbon  for  this  end.  Woods, 
therefore,  which  are  treated  for  the  purpo.se  of 
obtaining  the  largest  amount  of  carbon  or  charcoal 
from  them,  ought  to  be  well  desiccated,  so  as  to  be 
divested  of  extraneous  moisture,  and  then  the 
temperature  should  be  so  controlled  that  the  material 
will  not  attain  a red  heat,  for,  under  the  latter 
circumstances,  the  water  produced  from  the  elements 
of  the  wood  would  react  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned,  to  the  detriment  of  the  operation.  M. 
Karsten  made  some  experiments,  with  a view  of 
ascertaining  the  relative  effect  of  a low  and  high  tem- 
perature, and  found  that  if  chips  of  wood  were 
exposed  for  a long  time  to  a heat  of  300°  F.,  they  will 
ultimately  cease  to  lose  weight.  The  loss  sustained 
when  air-dried  wood  is  so  treated  amounts  to  65  or 
70  per  cent.,  but  when  the  material  is  first  desiccated 
at  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath,  the  utmost 
limits  are  from  56  to  59  per  cent.  The  residue  in 
either  case  resembles  charcoal  in  appearance,  and  was 
regarded  as  such  by  Rumford,  who  considered  it  as 
the  skeleton  of  the  plants  ; but  Karsten  has  shown 
that  it  is  but  a modification  of  woody  fibre,  still 
holding  matters  which,  when  subjected  to  a high 
temperature,  pass  off  as  gases.  However,  the  product 
from  the  application  of  a high  heat  is  very  different 
from  that  obtained  when  a low  progressive  one  is 
applied,  as  shown  by  the  results  of  Karsten’s  e.xperi- 
ments  in  the  subjoined  table,  to  which  are  annexed 
the  numbers  given  by  Stolze  and  Wtnkler.  The 
different  varieties  of  wood  taken  as  the  subject  of 
experiment  by  Karsten  were  dried  in  air,  whilst 
those  which  Winker  operated  upon  were  desic- 
cated in  a hot  room,  whilst  Stolze  torrefied  his  at 
212°  Fahr. 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  PEODUCE  OF  CHARCOAL  AT  HIGH  AND  LOW  TEMPERATURES: — 


By  the  quick 
process  of  charring 


Species  of  Wood.  Karsten. 


Young  Oak, 16*54 

Old  do., 15*91 

Young  Red  Beech, 14-87 

Old  do., 14*15 

Young  White  Beech, 13*12 

Old  do., 13-6.5 

Young  Alder, 14-45 

Old  do 15*30 

Young  Birch, 13*05 

Poplar, — 

Old  Birch, 12*20 

Birch  100  years  old,  well  preserved, 12-15 

Young  Deal — Finns  Picea  D., 14-25 

Old  do...., 14-05 

Young  Fir — Finns  Abies  D., 16*22 

Old  do 15-35 

Young  Pine — Finns  Sylvestris, 15-.52 

Old  do., 13-75 

Lime, 13*30 

Ash, — 

Willow, — 

Rye  Straw 13-40 

Fern  Straw, 17*00 

Cane  Stems, 14-65 


25*60  \ 
25*71  I 
25*87  \ 
2615j 
25*22  ( 
26-45/ 
25-65 
25-65 
25*05 


24*70 
25-10 
25-25  > 

25- 00/ 
27-72/ 
24-75/ 

26- 07  ) 
25*95  / 
24-60 


24*60 

27-95 

26*45 


By  the  slow  process  ot  charring. 


Stolze. 

Winklor. 

26*1  ... 

228 

24*6  ... 

17*8 

23*8 

24*4  . . . 

23-8  ... 

17*7 

24-4  ... 

17*6 

23*4  20*6 


ZL'O  .... 

23*7 

22*8  .... 

....  16*2 

2-2*1  .... 

22*2  .... 

....  15*0 

■> 


It  will  be  observed  at  a glance  that  the  advantage  | is,  therefore,  so  profitable  in  this  respect,  as  to 
of  a slow  process  of  carbonization  in  regard  to  the  i warrant  its  being  resorted  to  upon  all  occasions.  A 
production  of  charcoal  is  in  some  cases  double,  and  i slight  difference  exists  in  the  proportion  of  charcoal 
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which  many  of  tlie  woods  in  the  foregoing  table 
afford,  although  the  same  course  was  followed  in 
their  carbonization.  The  probable  causes  of  these 
variations  are  the  changes  of  temperature  which  are 
liable  to  be  experienced  even  within  short  periods 
in  the  course  of  manufacturing  processes ; and  agree- 
ably to  this  supposition,  the  widest  range  will  be 
found  between  the  results  obtained  at  the  high  heat, 
wliere  the  variation  was  more  likely  to  exist  than  in 
those  samples  charred  at  a low  temperature.  Taking 
the  numbers  in  the  second  column  of  Kaiusten’s 
results  as  the  maximum  quantity  which  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  on  the  large  scale,  and  comparing  them 
with  tliose  which  are  arrived  at  by  manufacturers 
who  distil  wood  with  the  greatest  precaution  in 
close  vessels,  and  who  have  in  view  the  utilization  of 
all  the  products  resulting  from  the  operation,  this 
remarkable  coincidence  will  be  apparent.  The 
general  results  obtained  by  these  manufacturers  may 
be  expressed  thus  for  100  parts  of  wood : — 


Charcoal, 28  to  30 

Acid  and  water 28  to  30 

Tar, 7 to  10 

Carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  carbide  of  hydro- 
gen, and  uncondensed  water, 37  to  30 


If  to  these  numbers  the  weight  of  wood  necessary 
to  effect  the  distillation,  and  which  is  generally  about 
parts,  be  added,  the  results  will  agree  well  with 
what  is  arrived  at  in  jiractice  in  burning  for  charcoal. 
In  air-dried  wood  containing  about  4.o  percent,  of 
carbon,  this  element  is  distributed  in  the  following 
manner : — 


Charcoal  left  as  residue 30  00 

“ combined  in  the  form  of  acetic  acid,  ....  0'50 

“ “ in  the  state  td'  lar, C'OO 

“ “ as  carbonaceous  gates, 3'50 

“ required  to  ettect  the  distillation, 5 00 


4.5-00 

These  results  agree  as  closely  as  can  be  expected 
with  the  numbers  given  by  theoretical  calculation, 
assuming  that  there  is  no  further  disturbance  of  the 
elements  beyond  the  union  of  the  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen to  form  water,  and  the  evaporation  of  this  body 
together  with  the  heating  of  the  remaining  charcoal 
to  incipient  incandescence,  or  to  about  932°  Fahr. 
Making  these  conditions  the  basis  of  the  calculations 
it  is  founrl,  theoretically,  that  to  form  the  water 
from  the  elements  in  112-5  parts  of  wood,  and  to 
dispel  it  together  with  the  moisture  in  combination, 
which  amounts  to  about  C74  parts,  the  heat  de- 
veloped by  the  combustion  of  6 parts  of  charcoal  is 
necessary.  Proceeding  in  the  same  way,  it  is  found 
that  to  bring  the  residuary  charcoal  to  the  above- 
mentioned  temperature  about  0-77  parts  are  required, 
making  in  all  G-77  parts.  Practically,  only  5 parts 
of  charcoal  are  burned  to  perform  this  work  ; but, 
unfortunately,  much  of  tlie  carbon  is  carried  away  in 
tlie  gases,  so  that  the  last  number  swells  to  8|  or  9 
parts  of  charcoal  in  the  charring  of  the  quantity 
already  named.  Even  these  figures  are  close  enough 
to  tliose  deduced  from  theory  to  warrant  the  inference, 
that  in  the  charring  of  wood  no  very  considerable 
improvement  towards  producing  a larger  yield  of 


carbon  can  be  made  upon  the  common  method,  by 
which  from  25  to  27  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
original  substance  is  obtained. 

Having  thus  far  enlai-ged  upon  the  theory  of  the 
subject,  the  practical  operations  will  now  be  con- 
sidered. The  distillation  of  wood  has  already  been 
explained  under  Acetic  Acid,  though  chiefly  with 
reference  to  the  production  of  the  latter  body.  It  is 
now  to  be  considered  with  special  reference  to  the 
yield  of  charcoal  ; and  with  this  object  in  view  there 
are  several  methods  of  procedure,  all  differing,  more 
or  less,  in  their  practical  details,  though  they  may  all 
be  classified  under  two  methods,  namely,  such  as 
require  access  of  air,  and  those  in  which  the  air 
is  excluded.  The  former  includes  all  the  diffei'eiit 
methods  of  charrmg  in  mounds,  to  which  preference 
is  generally  given,  to  avoid  the  cost  of  transport. 

The  site  of  the  mound,  or  meikr  as  it  is  termed  on 
the  Continent,  is  carefully  chosen  by  the  charcoal 
maker.  Some  spot  is  generally  selected  which  is 
sheltered  either  by  a declivity  or  a wood  from 
currents  of  wind,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
felled  timber.  The  soil  must  be  neither  too  damp  nor 
very  dry ; in  the  former  case  the  moisture  evapor- 
ated by  the  heat  and  passing  over  the  charcoal, 
would  at  the  high  temperature  convert  much  of  the 
solid  into  gaseous  bodies,  and  so  occasion  a loss ; 
and  in  the  latter,  currents  of  air  would  enter  through 
the  interstitial  channels,  and  prove  as  injurious 
as  the  humidity,  or  even  more  so.  A spot  which 
inclines  to  neither  of  these  extremes  is  carefully  cleared 
off  in  the  summer  time;  and  previous  to  erecting  the 
meiler,  if  any  misgiving  is  felt  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
site,  it  is  covered  over  with  shingle  or  planks,  and 
these  are  overlaid  with  charcoal  powder  to  the  depth 
of  several  inches.  Having  tlius  prepared  the  flooring, 
a stout  stake  is  erected  in  the  centre,  having  its 
upper  end  left  crosswise  at  right  angles  ; and  into 
these  incisions  two  logs  are  adjusted,  forming  right 
angles  with  one  another  in  the  same  horizontal 
plane.  Four  logs  are  then  inclined  against  the 
vertical  post,  the  upper  ends  fitting  into  the  angles 
produced  by  the  intersection  of  the  cross  bars  at  the 
top.  The  floor  or  hearth  of  the  meiler  is  then 
formed  by  placing  billets  of  wood  all  round,  radi- 
ating from  the  central  post ; the  vacant  spaces  are 
filled  with  pieces  of  wood  of  smaller  dimensions;  and 
to  secure  the  whole  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
laid,  pins  are  fixed  all  round  the  periphery  at 
about  a foot  distant  from  one  another.  Very  dry 
wood,  or  such  pieces  as  are  easily  ignited,  are  now 
arranged  around  the  central  post  in  a nearly  vertical 
position,  so  as  to  form  a truncated  cone;  these  are  in- 
closed by  layers  of  billets  of  about  equal  length  placed 
horizontally  on  tlie  floor,  and  the  vacancies  filled  up 
as  before.  Two  or  more  such  layers,  forming  con- 
centric rings,  are  added,  to  increase  the  diameter  of 
the  mound,  as  shown  in  the  sectional  drawing. 
Fig.  13 ; and  these,  as  tliey  are  successively  raised, 
incline  at  the  same  angle  as  the  nucleus  around  tlie 
Central  stake,  owing  to  the  logs  being  all  cut  of  the 
same  length,  according  to  a regulation  enforced  by 
the  forest  laws.  This  is  advantageous,  inasmuch  as 
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it  offers  facilities  for  covering  the  whole  more  firmly 
with  the  soil  or  mould.  AVhen  raised  to  the  proper 
height  the  heap  is  rounded  at  the  top  by  adjusting 


Fig.  13. 


logs  and  brushwood  together;  and  after  this  the 
whole  is  coated  with  a covering  of  soil  from  4 to  6 
inches,  interposing  grass,  leaves,  and  such  bodies 
between  it  and  the  wood.  This  coating  does  not 
extend  to  the  bottom,  but  rests  upon  a layer  of 
twigs  and  branches  a few  inches  in  thickness,  held 
in  their  position  by  forked  uprights,  an  arrangement 
adopted  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  vapour.s 
which  are  discharged  by  the  first  action  of  the  heat 
upon  the  wood.  Were  the  steam  permitted  to 
escape  at  the  superior  openings  too  much  draught 
would  be  produced,  and  more  air  would  thus  be 
admitted  than  is  advantageous  to  the  working.  The 
base  of  the  meiler  is  protected  from  unfavourable 
draughts  by  an  armour  of  wicker  work,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  14,  representing  the  heap  ready  for  ignition. 


Fig.  14. 


In  this  drawing  a denotes  the  “ quandel,”  h the  aper- 
ture by  which  the  mass  is  ignited,  and  c and  d the 
armour  surrounding  the  base.  A few  holes  are  left 
in  the  top  and  sides  of  the  heap  corresponding  to 
the  billets  placed  ,at  the  base.  Care  is  taken  to 
have  the  cover  much  more  solid  at  the  top,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  height  to  which  the  meiler  is  raised, 
so  as  to  resi.st  the  draught  which  ch'efiy  exerts  its 
influence  on  this  part  of  the  heap.  This  mas.s  is 
ignited  by  adding  glowing  charcoal  to  a quantity  of 
brushwood  which  is  placed  in  a channel  at  the  foot 
of  the  meiler  for  the  purpose ; the  fire  rapidly  tra- 


verses to  the  interior  and  attacks  the  logs  which  are 
arranged  round  the  vertical  stake ; when  these  are 
red-hot  the  upper  orifices  are  closed,  and  the  first 
stage  of  the  operation,  namely,  the  “ sweating,”  is 
then  allowed  to  proceed.  Much  care  is  required  to 
prevent  a too  copious  disengagement  of  vapour  at 
this  period,  which  would  destroy  the  heap ; the 
process  is  going  on  well  as  long  as  the  smoke  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a yellowish-grey  cloud. 
Much  watery  vapour  is  emitted  at  this  stage,  por- 
tions of  which  condense  upon  the  covering  of  the 
heap,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  exudation.  As 
the  moisture  is  expelled  the  gaseous  matter  assumes 
a lighter  grey  appearance,  which  is  tlie  indication 
of  the  second  stage  of  the  process.  The  wood  of 
the  stake  and  portions  of  that  surrounding  it  are 
now  consumed,  as  well  as  the  brushwood  at  the 
top ; ^regularities  are,  consequently,  formed  in  tlie 
covering,  owing  to  portions  of  its  support  yielding, 
and  openings  for  the  escape  of  the  products  of  the 
combustion  are  produced.  About  this  period  the 
aperture  which  was  caused  by  the  annular  support 
at  the  base,  termed  the  “ armor,”  is  closed ; after 
this,  and  on  observing  the  above  indications,  the 
top  part  of  the  covering  is  removed  as  sj^eedily  as 
possible,  the  logs  near  the  stake  broken  up  and 
forced  together  with  a long  pole,  and  the  empty 
space  thus  formed  charged  anew  with  more  logs, 
the  whole  being  secured  under  the  mould  as  before. 
The  entire  combustion  of  the  portion  of  wood  m 
the  centre,  and  of  the  smaller  branches  throughout 
the  heap,  now  reacts  upon  the  remainder  of  the 
logs,  causing  their  destructive  distillation. 

For  several  days  the  charring  proceeds  progres- 
sively towards  the  exterior  of  the  meiler.  Durijig 
this  time  continual  attention  is  necessary,  as  well  in 
allowing  the  tarry  vapours  to  issue  at  the  base  by 
making  openings  for  that  purpose,  as  in  supplying 
air  for  maintaining  the  heat  required  for  the  cliar- 
ring,  and  checking  tlie  draught  where  the  tempera- 
ture and  the  combustion  are  too  violent.  As  tlie 
woi’k  progresses  and  the  wood  becomes  charred  tlie 
heap  contracts ; but  this  is  apt  to  be  very  partial 
unless  the  workman  control  the  draught,  by  making 
outlets  in  the  eovering  of  that  portion  where  the 
effect  of  the  fire  is  slow,  and  drawing  the  heat  to  it, 
at  the  same  time  putting  on  a thicker  coating  where 
the  action  is  likely  to  be  too  vigorous.  Having 
done  this  in  the  iqiper  part  of  the  heap,  it  still 
remains  to  conduct  the  heat  to  the  outer  surface 
The  cooling  tendency  of  the  coating,  and  the  con- 
densation of  water  and  empyreumatic  matters  upon 
it,  render  the  ignit'on  of  the  logs  near  the  coating 
impossible  under  the  circumstances  hitherto  stated  ; 
and  if  the  operation  were  allowed  to  proceed  the 
logs  in  the  outer  ring  would  be  only  half  or  three- 
quarters  burned,  even  when  the  charcoal  in  the 
interior  would  be  overdone.  To  guard  against  this 
a second  series  of  holes  must  be  made  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast  of  the  meiler,  in  a line  with  those 
at  the  foot,  but  more  distant ; these  openings  need 
not,  however,  bo  made  as  high  as  there  is  wood 
uncharred,  for  the  direction  of  the  draught  to  this 
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quarter  will  generate  as  much  heat  as  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  carbonize  it,  even  above  the  temporary 
chimneys.  From  these  orifices  a thick  black  smoke 
is  discharged,  which  after  a time  is  succeeded  by  a 
thin  blue  cloud ; as  soon  as  this  is  observed  the 
orifices  made  are  closed,  and  others  formed  at  a 
distance  of  two  or  more  feet  nearer  the  base,  and 
the  vapours  allowed  to  issue  by  them  till  the  same 
appearances  are  observed  as  before.  According  to 
the  size  of  the  heap,  and  the  state  of  completion  of 
the  work  in  hand,  a third  and  fourth  series  of  such 
perforations  are  made  in  the  covering,  and  the  com- 
bustion of  the  matter  in  their  vicinity  is  allowed  to 
proceed  till  the  heat  is  intense  enough  to  decompose 
their  elementary  arrangement,  after  which  they  are 
closed.  When  the  process  is  finished,  flames  issue 
simultaneously  from  the  different  apertures  around 
the  heap ; and  should  this  not  be  general,  vents  are 
opened  in  other  parts  in  order  to  expedite  the 
appearance  of  the  flame  all  round.  When  this 
occurs  the  process  is  completed,  and  the  duty  of 
the  attendant  is  now  to  extinguish  the  incandescent 
mass.  Were  this  point  overlooked,  and  the  heap 
broken  up  before  the  charcoal  was  thoroughly 
cooled,  no  inconsiderable  loss  would  be  sustained  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  left  to  cool  spontane- 
ously, too  long  a time  would  be  required  for  this 
purpose,  in  consequence  of  carbon  being  a bad 
conductor  of  heat.  The  course  adopted  is  to  coat 
the  whole  heap  with  a thick  layer  of  moist  earth, 
and  to  leave  it  thus  choked  during  a period  which 
varies  according  to  circumstances,  generally  twenty- 
four  hours ; if  the  temperature  be  not  sufficiently 
reduced  by  this  time,  as  much  of  the  covering  as  is 
possible,  without  exposing  the  charcoal  to  air.  is 
taken  away,  and  replaced  with  another  layer  of  the 
humid  soil.  If  two  coverings  be  given,  the  time 
allowed  for  its  remaining  on  the  heap  is  shortened. 

When  the  whole  is  sufficiently  cool  for  drawing 
the  covering  is  stripped  off,  and  the  charcoal  taken 
and  spread  upon  the  soil  in  a thin  bed ; should  any 
sparks  remain,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  the  air 
from  these  parts  by  throwing  sand  upon  them. 
Another  method  is  practised  which,  though  more 
expeditious,  is  nevertheless  more  open  to  loss.  It  is 
to  strip  the  meiler  partly  at  the  base,  and  by  means 
of  a hook  to  draw  out  the  logs  of  charcoal  sej)a- 
rately  and  cover  them  instantly  with  sand,  clay,  or 
some  such  material  as  will  readily  extinguish  them  ; 
water,  when  convenient,  is  employed  for  this  purpose. 
When  as  many  logs  are  abstracted  from  this  open- 
ing as  can  be  easily  managed,  it  is  quickly  closed  in 
order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  combustion 
of  the  incandescent  charcoal ; a fresh  hole  is  then 
made  at  some  distance,  and  the  charcoal  taken  from 
it  treated  as  before.  'I’his  operation  is  repeatetl  all 
round  the  base  of  the  meiler  till  the  whole  is  extin- 
guished. Night  is  the  best  time  for  conducting  this 
part  of  the  work,  as  the  darkness  enables  one  to 
obsen’e  the  smallest  spark  in  the  charcoal. 

In  the  methods  adopted  in  the  New  Forest,  a 
different  aiTaiigcmcnt  of  the  wood  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  meiler  is  resorted  to.  The  logs  are 


placed  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so,  around  the  cen- 
tral stake.  In  this  case,  instead  of  the  c entral  stake, 
three  stakes  are  placed  a foot  apart,  being  retained 
at  this  distance  with  blocks  of  wood,  and  the  empty 
space  being  filled  with  brushwood  and  half-burned 
charcoal.  Red-hot  coals  are  introduced  at  this  por- 
tion, and  in  this  case  the  horizontal  passage  is  not 
required.  The  draught  is  so  regulated  that  the  heap 
may  be  carbonized  from  above,  so  as  to  form  a cone 
with  its  apex  downwards.  This  is  arranged  by 
drawing  the  volatile  matter  from  the  portion  which 
is  already  carbonized.  The  effect  of  the  fire  is 
known  by  the  depression  of  the  carbonized  mass, 
and  the  attendant,  in  watching  the  covering,  knows 
where  the  openings  for  the  draught  should  be  made. 

Another  method  of  charring  is  in  use,  especially  at 
Wicnerwald,  and  also  in  mountainous  districts  where 
there  is  no  great  depth  of  soil,  and  where  resinous 
wood  is  operated  upon.  The  form  of  the  heap  or 
pile  is  shown  in  Fig.  15 — a kind  of  structure  termed 


Fig.  15. 


Ilaufsm-erkoJihmg,  and  offering  facilities  of  charring 
'uncleft  wood  of  every  dimeufsion.  When  this  mode 
is  adopted,  it  is  customary  to  bark  the  wood,  in 
order  that  the  fire  may  attack  it  more  readily  than 
it  would  do  if  not  so  prepared.  The  best  period  for 
depriving  charcoal  wood  of  the  bark  is  immediately 
after  felling,  for  then  the  operation  is  easy,  whereas 
if  attempted  when  partly  dried  in  the  air,  consider- 
able difficulty  would  be  experienced. 

Heaps  of  a rectangular  form  always  afford  less 
charcoal  than  the  meiler  process,  but  the  loss  is  in 
some  measure  redeemed  by  the  circumstance,  that 
the  operation  is  more  easily  conducted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vents  and  draught-holes  being  more 
under  control  in  this  than  in  the  conical  form.  The 
site  generally  chosen  for  the  heap  is  a gently  inclined 
plane,  about  7 to  10  feet  in  breadth,  by  30  to  40 
in  length.  Posts  corresponding  to  the  intended 
height  of  the  heap  are  fixed  vertically  around  this 
space  and  about  2 feet  apart ; to  these  boards  are 
nailed,  so  as  to  retain  in  its  place  the  covering  of 
mould  or  powdered  charcoal,  as  the  case  may  be  ; 
sometimes  wicker-work  is  substituted  for  boards. 
The  logs  of  wood  are  now  placed  transversely  to  the 
length  of  the  parallelograms,  taking  care  to  have  tlie 
larger  ones  at  the  base,  and  to  fill  up  with  lesser 
wood  all  the  intermediate  spaces  ; sometimes,  how- 
ever, they  are  arranged  lengthwise.  As  the  heap 
increases,  the  upper  surface  is  made  to  present  a 
cuneated  shape,  by  heightening  the  anterior  part, 
and  gradually  tiipering  to  an  angle  of  1.5°  to  20° 
with  the  horizon.  When  finished,  the  heap  is  no 
more  than  2 feet  in  height  at  the  front,  whilst  it 
increases  gradually  to  the  opposite  end,  where  it 
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measures  from  9 to  15  feet,  according  to  its  length. 
A small  recess  is  allowed  in  the  lower  extremity,  as 
seen  in  the  figure,  for  the  purpose  of  lighting.  When 
the  arrangements  have  been  made  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  heap  is  well  covered  with  moistened  char- 
coal or  mould,  and  beaten  as  solid  as  possible, 
fire  is  placed  in  the  chamber  just  mentioned,  and 
the  small  wood  contained  in  it  quickly  undergoes 
combustion ; a draught  is  instituted  by  making 
several  holes  in  the  front  of  the  heap,  at  a distance 
of  about  15  inches  from  the  level  of  the  ground. 
As  soon  as  the  fire  takes  hold  on  the  wood  of  the 
heap,  the  first  opening  is  securely  closed,  and  others 
opened  along  the  front,  so  as  to  draw  the  heat  along 
the  base  which  is  being  charred,  whilst  the  upper 
part  is  undergoing  the  sweating  stage.  When  a 
light  smoke  of  a bluish  tinge  issues  through  any  of 
these  openings,  the  attendant  knows  that  the  char- 
ring conditions  are  favourable  in  those  parts,  and 
that  it  is  time  to  conduct  the  draught  to  other 
quarters,  and  for  this  purpose  the  openings  already 
made  are  closed,  whilst  others  are  pierced  in  the 
covering  at  a proper  distance.  After  the  fire  has 
traversed  the  entire  breadth,  the  draught  is  still 
maintained  by  making  perforations  in  the  sides  of 
the  heap  near  the  ground,  and  corresponding  ones 
in  the  upper  surface  of  the  mound,  taking  care  that 
the  current  thus  instituted  traverses  only  where  the 
wood  is  undergoing  distillation.  The  iwactice  is  to 
draw  the  charcoal  from  that  part  of  the  heap  which 
has  been  charred  as  soon  as  the  fire  has  extended  as  far 
forward  as  the  heap  is  wide.  This  is  continued  partly 
throughout  the  operation,  but  so  sparingly,  that 
about  half  the  heap  will  be  left  when  the  more  bulky 
end  comes  to  undergo  active  carbonization.  The 
necessity  of  covering  all  the  parts,  and  of  sprinkling 
the  surface  of  the  heap  with  w’ater  to  allay  the  heat 
in  some  degree,  should  not  be  overlooked.  When 
this  method  is  successfully  conducted,  the  fire  tra- 
verses about  a foot  and  a half  daily,  causing  the 
operation  to  last  for  a time  proportionate  to  the 
length  of  the  heap. 

A method  adopted  in  Sweden,  which  seems  to  be 
an  improvement  on  the  common  plan,  is  to  conduct 
the  draught  downwards  instead  of  in  the  ordinary 
way ; and  if  the  pile  were  constructed  upon  a base 
sloped  from  the  centre  to  the  exterior,  this  would 
allow  of  the  draining  of  the  tar,  acetic  acid,  water, 
&c.,  into  a suitable  vessel.  Pipes  might  be  disposed 
through  it,  so  as  to  conduct  the  draught  from  the 
vertex  to  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  all  converging 
into  a tank,  where  the  vapours  would  be  condensed 
as  far  as  possible,  the  remainder  passing  out  through  a 
flue  into  a chimney  of  sufficient  height  to  generate 
a draught  powerful  enough  to  carry  on  the  com- 
bustion. 15y  this  course  all  the  heat  would  be 
utilized,  and  the  moisture  disengaged  would  be  pre- 
vented from  passing  through  the  ignited  wood— a 
circumstance  which  causes  considerable  reduction 
of  the  charcoal  left. 

If  it  is  important  to  collect  the  products  of  dis- 
tillation, the  carbonization  is  generally  performed  in 
kilns.  Of  these  there  are  two  classes.  In  the  first 


the  charring  is  produced  at  the  expense  of  a certain 
amount  of  the  wood.  In  the  second  the  fuel  em- 
ployed is  quite  distinct  from  that  which  is  being 
carbonized.  The  following  figure  and  description 
refers  to  the  first  of  these  classes  of  furnaces,  which 
consists  of  a construction  of  brickwork,  having 
apertures  suited  to  the  convenience  of  the  workmen 
for  charging  and  withdrawing  the  products.  Of 
these,  A shows  the  oi’ifice  through  which  the  wood 
is  introduced  till  it  rises  as  high  as  this  opening, 
after  which  it  is  closed,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
interior  charged  through  the  superior  aperture,  B, 
and  the  orifice  for  the  passage  of  the  volatile  pro- 
ducts is  through  the  pipe,  C.  These  are  more  or 
less  completely  condensed  by  passing  through  tubes 
surrounded  with  water.  The  fire  which  serves  to 
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bring  the  contents  to  the  point  of  decomposition  is 
made  on  the  grate,  d,  and  the  air  which  is  to  main- 
tain its  combustion  enters  by  the  ashpit,  and  is 
regulated  by  a door,  E.  When  the  kiln  is  charged, 
the  apertures,  A and  B,  are  blocked  up  with  bricks 
or  closely  fitting  lids.  As  soon  as  the  walls  have 
acquired  so  much  heat  as  will  be  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  charring,  the  communication  with  the  air 
is  cut  off  by  closing  the  door,  E.  In  carbonizing  in 
this  manner,  the  charring  is  more  regularly  effected, 
although  the  supervision  of  the  attendant  cannot 
be  so  well  exerted  as  when  the  ordinary  meiler  is 
resorted  to  ; in  the  latter,  however,  the  influence 
of  the  weather  can  scarcely  be  controlled,  however 
watchful  the  workman  may  be — a condition  effected 
by  the  walls  of  the  kiln,  and  hence  its  superiority. 

Differing  from  the  kilns  of  this  description,  but 
still  less  advantageous  in  point  of  execution,  are 
those  kinds  of  carbonizers  which  char  the  wood 
without  allowing  the  products  of  the  combustion  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  materials  to  be  decom- 
posed. They  possess  an  advantage  over  others, 
inasmuch  as  all  the  volatile  products  are  recovered 
in  the  condenser,  without  anything  being  lost  from 
combustion  taking  place  in  contact  with  them. 
This  advantage  is  partly  neutralized  by  the  large 
amount  of  fuel  which  is  required  to  bring  their 
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contents  to  the  proper  working  temperature,  and 
the  necessarily  small  volume  which  must  he  operated 
upon,  owing  to  the  non-conducting  qualities  of 
wood  and  charcoal.  No  less  than  a quarter  of  the 
product  in  charcoal  is  consumed  for  this  purpose, 
even  when  the  combustible  gases  which  pass  through 
the  condenser  unarrested  are  economized  in  the 
grate. 

The  close  distillatory  apparatus  or  retorts  are  the 
mos"t  eligible  for  tlie  decomposition  of  pine  wood, 
and  such  as  contain  a large  amount  of  resins ; and 
though,  at  a distance  from  the  site  where  the  wood 
is  felled,  they  are  generally  composed  of  iron,  yet 
near  the  locality  they  are  sometimes  constructed  of 
well-tempered  clay.  Those  known  as  tar-retorts  are 
composed  of  two  hollow  cylinders,  one  within  the 
other,  and  differing  6 or  8 inches  in  diameter.  The 
inner  of  these  receives  the  wood,  and  is  a little  longer 
than  the  outer  one.  The  space  between  them  is 
appropriated  to  the  fire,  which  is  maintained  by  a 
current  of  air  rushing  in  through  apertures  in  the 
outer  walls.  A funnel  shape  is  given  to  the  base  of 
the  retort,  and  this  is  made  to  terminate  in  a pipe 
which  traverses  the  outer  cylinder,  and  abuts  in  a tar 
cistern  where  the  products  of  distillation  collect.  By 
means  of  an  aperture  at  the  top  of  the  inner  cylinder 
the  wood  is  introduced,  and  after  the  charging  is 
performed,  and  all  the  outlets  closed  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  at  the  base,  the  fire  is  lighted  in  the 
intervening  sp.icc  between  the  outer  cylinder  and 
the  retort,  and  the  heat  continued  as  long  as  volatile 
n>atters  pass  over  to  the  receiver.  When  these  cease, 
or  sooner,  provided  the  walls  are  sufficiently  hot  to 
finish  the  distillation,  the  fire  is  extinguished,  and  the 
apparatus  allowed  to  cool. 

A very  good  form  of  retort  for  the  distillation  of 
wood  and  the  production  of  tar  and  charcoal  is  that 
shown  in  Fig.  17.  annexed.  The  body.  A,  of  the  retort 
is  of  cast-iron,  imbedded  in  masonry  or  brickwork, 
so  that  the  flue  from  the  grate  courses  spirally  to  the 
top,  where  it  turns  off  to  the  chimney.  In  the  upper 
part  of  this  case  is  a movable  cover,  b,  through  which 
the  wood  is  introduced,  and  by  which  the  charcoal  is 
removed  when  the  charring  is  finished.  An  outlet 
is  made  at  the  top  under  the  rim,  to  which  a pipe,  C, 
is  fixed  that  communicates  with  a large  condensing 
vessel,  D,  covered  at  the  top ; this  is  connected  with 
another,  E,  wherein  alt  the  condensable  matters  which 
escape  from  the  first  are  arrested  and  conducted  to  a 
recipient  by  the  pipe  and  stopcock,  o,  whilst  the 
non-condensable  gases  are  reconducted  by  a pipe,  F F, 
over  the  grate  of  the  furnace,  G,  to  be  burned,  and 
thus  economize  the  fuel.  The  fire  is  made  of  faggots 
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and  brushwood,  and  is  maintained  tilt  gases  and 
vapours  are  abundantly  evolved,  at  which  stage  astop- 
cock  in  the  pipe,  F F,  is  opened,  and  the  inflammable 
products  of  the  distillation  are  allowed  to  flow  in  over 
the  fire,  where,  in  burning,  they  produce  as  much 
heat,  with  a little  addition  of  fuel,  as  will  char  the 
remainder  of  the  contents.  After  the  condensable 
matters  cease  to  flow  over  this  tap  is  shut,  and  the 
retort  is  left  to  cool  for  a period  of  sixteen  or  twenty 
hours. 

Such  are  the  principal  methods  resorted  to  for  the 
manufacture  of  charcoal  from  wood  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  smelter,  the  powder-maker,  and  others. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  several  pro- 
cesses, that  considerable  difference  must  neces.sarily 
exist  between  the  charcoals  produced,  as  well  in 
their  intrinsic  value  as  in  tlieir  physical  appearance. 
This  partly  depends  on  the  species  of  wood  employed ; 
but  all  the  difference  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  this 
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circumstance.  The  study  of  charcoal,  with  a view  to 
its  application  in  the  works  where  it  is  chiefly  con- 
sumed on  the  Continent,  has  led  to  a modification  of 
the  usual  mode  of  charring,  by  which  a larger  volu- 
metric yield  has  been  insured,  answering  all  the  pur- 
poses required.  This  product  is  designated  torrefied 
wood  or  red  charcoal,  from  its  reddish-brown  appear- 
ance. Berth  lEU  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to 
this  variety ; whilst  Salvage  conducted  some  ex- 
periments, from  which  he  deduces  that  the  amount 
of  combustible  matter  obtained  by  the  charring  of 
wood  does  not  increase  after  exposing  the  material 
to  a suitable  heat  during  a stated  period,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  a loss  is  sustained  in  the  quantity, 
lie  limits  the  proper  period  to  five  hours  and  a half. 
The  results  of  his  experiments  are  transcribed  in 
the  annexed  table,  wdiich  shows  the  loss  sustained 
in  weight,  and  the  volume  at  the  intervals  men- 
tioned : — 


100  lbs.  Wood  charred  for 

3 Hours. 

4 Hours. 

6 Hours. 

6'5  Hours. 

6 6 Hours. 

Moluid 

Cluu'coal. 

IVciglied 

100  Ciiliic  Feet  by  n similar  treatment  1 
mea^n  red  ) 

C5'4  pounds. 
86  C.F. 

53  pounds. 
76  C.F. 

47  pounds. 
58  C.F. 

41-5  pounds. 
55  C.F. 

39-1  pounds. 
52  C.F. 

17-2  pounds. 
33  C.F. 

When  the  following  numbers  arc  considered  in 
connection  with  the  preceding  table,  the  loss 
VOL.  I. 


sustained  in 
apparent : — 


combustible  matter  will  become 
116 
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1 cubic  foot  of  wood, 

1 “ “ 

1 “ 

^ u u 

1 “ “ 

1 “ “ 

1 “ meiler  charcoal, 

Charcoal,  in  whatever  way  it  is  prepared,  is  depen- 

dent for  its  quality,  as  well  as  for  the  quantity,  first 
upon  the  wood,  and  secondly  upon  the  course  of 
operations  to  which  the  latter  is  subjected.  As  to 
the  former,  the  details  already  given  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  different  kinds  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  amount  of  carbon  in  a given  weight  or 
volume  is  greater  in  some  species  than  in  others,  and 
consequently  these  will  yield  a product  containing 
more  combustible  matter  for  the  same  bulk  than 
lighter  woods.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  make 
experiments  decisive  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
various  systems  of  charring  in  relation  to  the  yield 
in  carbon,  or  the  relative  loss  of  carbonaceous  matter 
whicli  woods  sustain  while  undergoing  decomposition 
by  heat.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  most  of  the 
results  of  the  investigations  hitherto  undertaken 
afford  only  approximations  of  the  truth.  The  most 
accurate,  perhaps,  are  those  obtained  by  Juncker, 
who  endeavoured  to  determine  the  yield  of  charcoal 
from  samples  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  all  about 
thirty-two  years  old.  The  woods  were  weighed  and 
cliarred  in  heaps  of  equal  size,  using  all  possible 
diligence  in  the  operation ; and  as  soon  as  the  char- 
ring was  finished,  and  the  product  cooled,  it  was 
weighed  immediately,  and  before  moisture  could  be 
absorbed.  The  weights  taken  afforded  the  annexed 
results : — 

Centesimally. 

t — \ 

Half. 

Charcoal,  charred 


wood. 

Green  red  beech,  cut  in  May,  1832, 19'7  . . 0-6 

“ “ without  bark,  23-0  ..  0'3 

Dry  red  beech  and  oak,  two  years  old, 24-0  . . 0-3 

Dry  oak,  two  years  old,  and  without  bark, ....  25-7  . . 0’34 

Green  oak,  cut  in  May,  1832, 22-4  . . 0’3 

“ “ without  bark,.. ..  21-2  ..  — 

“ “ with  bark, 18  8 . . l-O 

Equal  parts  of  barkless  red  beech  and  oak,  cut") 
in  Jan.,  1831,  and  carbonized  in  Aug.,  1831,  j 
Green  red  beech  with  bark,  charred  immediately,  12-9  ..  0 3 
Green  oak  immediately  charred, 13-5  . . 0-4 


The  first  five  experiments  were  made  in  August, 
a season  most  favourable  to  the  charring,  and  the 
others  in  January,  a time  less  propitious ; but  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  amount  of  water  in  the 
woods  at  the  jteriod  of  carbonization  was  left  unde- 
termined, and  that  this  exercises  a powerful  action 
upon  the  charred  substance,  diminishing  considerably 
the  product,  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  pre- 
viously said,  that  something  is  wanting  to  render  the 
results  conclusive. 

Researches  of  a similar  nature  undei  taken  at  Eisle- 
ben,  where  the  opei’ation  of  charring  was  effected 
in  piles  30  feet  in  diameter,  afforded  the  subjoined 
numbers : — 


908  parts  by  weight. 


Centesimally. 


'' — \ 

I.  II. 

From  Oak-wood  in  split  logs, 21-3  ..  23-4 

“ Red  beech, 22-7 

“ Birch, 20-9 

“ Beech, 206 

“ Pine, 2.O-0 


Other  experiments  with  the  same  object  have  given, 
by  the  meiler  process,  results  varying  from  20  to  28 
per  cent.,  and  averaging  23  per  cent,  of  the  wood 
taken,  whilst  the  produce  of  the  kilns  in  the  same 
quarters  has  been  shown  to  be  only  a mean  of  about 
26  per  cent. ; and  this,  when  the  quantity  consumed 
in  the  operation  is  deducted,  leaves  only  about  22 
per  cent.,  or  rather  less  tlian  that  afforded  by  the 
ordinary  process.  It  must  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  meiler  yield  was  in  these  cases  an  exception 
to  their  general  jjroduce,  which  is  found  much  low’er 
than  the  numbers  so  given,  even  when  thick  w'ood 
is  operated  upon ; and  the  proportion  is  much 
further  decreased  when  small  wood  is  charred  in 
them.  It  is  a well-known  fact,  however,  that  none 
of  the  methods  give,  in  the  form  of  charcoal,  more 
than  two-fifths  of  the  real  amount  of  carbon  in  the 
dry  wood.  According  to  Ebelmen,  this  loss  is  occa- 
sioned not  entirely  by  the  products  of  the  distillation 
carrying  off  portions  of  it  in  combination,  but  by  the 
direct  combustion  of  the  charcoal  in  an  incandescent 
state,  caused  incidentally  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
passing  through  it,  and  converting  it  into  carbonic 
acid  and  carbonic  oxide.  This  he  proved  by  the 
compai’ative  analysis  of  the  vapours  from  the  tempo- 
rary chimneys  in  the  meiler,  and  of  those  developed 
in  close  vessels,  where  contact  of  the  fire  was  entirely 
excluded.  Of  course,  if  the  portion  of  carbonic  acid 
which  must  necessarily  be  generated  is  permitted  to 
traverse  the  incandescent  charcoal,  it  will  suffer  de- 
composition at  that  temperature,  and  as  much  more 
carbon  as  it  contained  will  be  assimilated  and  lost 
to  the  charcoal-maker,  the  whole  passing  off  in  the 
form  of  carbonic  oxide.  The  charcoal  - burner’s 
efforts  should  be  directed  to  j>revent  this,  by  con- 
ducting the  air  which  enters  the  meiler  over  the 
uncarboiiized  wood  ; and  after  it  passes  that  part  of 
the  heap  where  combustion  is  active,  withdraw'ing  it 
by  means  of  the  temporary  openings  in  the  cover, 
over  the  portion  yet  undecomposed,  so  as  to  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  made  charcoal.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  effect  this  thoroughly,  but  tlie  efforts 
made  with  that  view  by  those  engaged  in  the  business 
show  that  its  importance  is  appreciated,  and  doubt- 
less a remedy  will  soon  be  found  whicli  will  render 
the  process  more  effectual  than  it  is  at  present. 

Quality  of  the  Charcoal.  — A few  considerations 
may  now  be  submitted  with  reference  to  the 
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quality  of  the  charcoal.  Independently  of  the  fact 
of  the  densest  being  the  best,  it  happens  that  during 
the  making  it  may  be  deteriorated,  either  by  imper- 
fect charring,  or  by  pushing  the  process  beyond  the  1 
proper  limits.  In  the  former  case  the  product  is  not  j 
good,  on  account  of  the  gaseous  elements  which  it 
retains,  and  which  being  disengaged  in  its  subsequent 
application  as  fuel,  render  it  less  efficient  for  pro- 
ducing a high  temperature ; in  the  latter  case  it 
becomes  so  brittle  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  handled 
without  falling  to  powder : and  the  same  crumbling 
occurs  in  the  smelting  furnace,  where  it  is  more 
injurious. 

Good  charcoal  is  very  dark,  possesses  a bright 
lustre  and  somewhat  couchoidal  fracture ; it  resists 
gradual  pressure  to  a considerable  extent,  and  pro- 
duces a sharp  sonorous  sound  when  allowed  to  fall  i 
upon  a hard  body.  It  should  burn  when  ignited 
without  either  flame  or  smoke,  and  when  handled  no 
stain  ought  to  remain.  Although  in  bulk  it  floats  in 
water,  owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  particles,  its 
specific  gravity,  when  ground  so  as  to  destroy  its 
porosity,  is  much  higher  than  that  of  water.  In 
addition  to  the  carbon  of  which  it  chiefly  consists,  a 
certain  amount  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  other  gases 
is  found  in  it,  togetlier  -with  the  mineral  matter  of 
tlie  wood.  The  greater  or  less  proportion  of  the 
former  affects  its  calorific  power,  and  renders  it  more 
or  less  eligible  for  certain  uses  in  the  arts. 

Red  charcoal  retains  a somewhat  larger  quantity 
of  the  above  gases  than  the  product  of  the  meiler 
or  the  close  retort.  The  following  table  embodies 
the  results  of  M.  Violette's  analyses  of  the  charcoal 
prepared  by  the  action  of  superheated  steam,  accord- 
ing to  his  process : 


£Ietuentary  Con.>liuUon  Ccutc^imall^ 
l^eprcsuutcd- 


Specie*  of  Charcoal. 


I urze 

Iron  wood, 

Cork, 

Jiiniiier, 

Will  pine-tree, 

Hawthorn, 

Palm-tree, 

Ash, 

llaple 

Cherry-tree, 

Lime-tree, 

Yew 

Sycamore — maple, 

Medlar, 

Chestnut-tree, 

Willow, 

Yoke-elm, 

Poplar — trunk, 

Coro-tree, 

Hollyoak, 

As])en, 

Ebony, 

Oak, 

Poplar — root, 

Elm 

Plum  tree, 

Pear-tree 

Hemp-slalka, 

Wheat-straw, 

Leaves— po|)lar-tree, . . . 


Car  boo. 

Hydrogen. 

Oxvpen, 

Nil.'o-c-li, 

rnd  Loss 

Ash. 

76-629 

4-108 

17-975 

1-288 

72-564 

4-527 

12-510 

0-399 

72-362 

8-.5-2S 

19-110 

71-433 

5-073 

23-324 

0-170 

71-3.58 

5-948 

22-194 

0-.500 

70  793 

4-443 

23-419 

1-345 

70-7-24 

4-552 

23  494 

1-230 

70-:i95 

4-539 

24-374 

0-69-2 

70-069 

4-613 

24-892 

0-4-25 

70-028 

3-928 

25-289 

0-755 

6J-829 

5-4.52 

23-024 

1-695 

69-620 

5-864 

‘24-212 

0-304 

69  2-29 

4-402 

25-133 

1-236 

6J-209 

4-013 

25-261 

0-887 

69-1-27 

4*326 

27-126 

0-421 

68-900 

5-133 

24-634 

1-333 

68-835 

4-142 

26-382 

0-641  1 

68-741 

-.-866 

25-540 

0-853 

68-268 

4-053 

23-984 

3-695 

68-521 

4-741 

2.5-891 

0-847 

68-169 

5-512 

25-730 

0-.589 

68-017 

3-168 

2.S-.380 

0-205 

67-4-21 

4-099 

28-4^0 

0-‘200 

67-0-20 

5-217 

26-1.75 

1-088 

66-862 

4 669 

28-181 

0-288  ' 

61-118 

5-7:6 

27-.530 

0.596  1 

65-924 

5-310 

28-244 

0 .522  : 

62-127 

4 976 

31-.501 

1-396  ' 

OI-O'.iO 

4-.i65 

34-786 

0-7,59 

52-5’ 4 

4-819 

41-289 

1-388 

In  this  table  considerable  difference  in  the  yield  of 
carbon  is  apparent ; but  as  the  samples  were  pre- 
pared by  the  application  of  the  same  temperature,  it 
is  evident  that  the  inequality  must  be  owing  to  a 
difference  in  the  principles  contained  in  them,  and 
to  the  greater  or  less  difficulty  with  which  they  are 
decomposed.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  woods  themselves  do  not  contain  the  same 
amount  of  carbon.  AVere  the  water  and  ligneous 
matter  the  same  in  all,  probably  the  approximation 
of  the  results  of  analysis  would  be  closer.  The 
quantity  of  inorganic  salts  in  the  various  samples  is 
very  small,  much  less  so  than  one  might  suppose, 
considering  that  wood  containing  about  20  per  cent, 
of  moisture  gives  from  one-third  to  1 per  cent.,  all 
of  which  is  retained  in  the  charcoal  produced  from 
it,  generally  amounting  to  about  20  per  cent.  The 
following  results  obtained  by  AVixkler  are,  there- 
fore, more  in  accordance  with  w'hat  might  be  ex- 
pected : — 

Ash  Centesimally. 


Lime-wood  charcoal, 3-.‘55 

Maple, 2-27 

Ash, 2-27 

Elm, 2-i7 

Willow, 1-5C 

Fir 1-44 

Pine, 1'38 

Poplar, 1-30 

Beech, 1-2.5 

Scolch  fir-wood I ll 

Biich, 0 80 

Oak, 0-75 


IMany  varieties  afford  as  much  as  5 and  even  10 
per  cent,  more,  especially  if  the  wood  has  been  grown 
upon  silicious  soils. 

The  following  analyses  of  two  samples  of  char- 
coal prepared  by  the  meiler  system,  show  the 
quantity  of  the  different  ingredients  remaining, 
even  after  the  charring  has  been  carried  to  its 
utmost  limits: — 

Centesimally  represented. 

ChfU'coal  from  Charcoal  from 

• Youug  Oak.  tiie  Asijeu. 

Carbon, 87-68  87-22 

Hydrogen, 2-83  3 20 

Oxvgen, 6-43  8-72 

Ash, 3-06  086 


100-00  100-00 
Loss  by  distillation, 13-02  17  07 

A remarkable  property  of  charcoal  is,  that  it 
absorbs  with  avidity  gases  and  vapours,  condensing 
them  within  its  pores  to  a most  surprising  extent 
(see  Acetic  Acid).  In  consequence  of  this  pro- 
perty, it  cannot  be  exposed  to  moist  air  for  any 
length  of  time,  without  exerting  a hygroscopic  action, 
and  assimilating  a variable  percentage  of  water,  in 
proportion  to  the  time  of  exposure  and  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere.  From  experiments  made 
with  freshly  prepared  charcoal,  N.\U  obtained  the 
subjoined  numbers  after  exposing  the  samples 
twenty-four  hours  to  an  atmosphere  loaded  with 
moisture ; — 
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Amount  of  water  absorbed 
in  twenty-four  hours. 
Ceute.simally  repi'eseuted. 


White  beech  charcoal 0-80 

Ash 4-06 

Oak 4-28 

Birch, 4 40 

Larch, 4-50 

Majile, 4-8 ) 

Pine 514 

Bed  beech  charcoal, 5 30 

Horse-chestnut, 6-0(i 

Elm, 6G0 

Alder, 7-93 

Scotch  fir, 8-20 

Willow 8 '20 

Italian  poplar, 8-5(5 

Fir, 8-90 

Black  poplar 16’30 


This  proportion  slowly  increases  when  the  exjrosnre 
is  prolonged,  as  proved  by  AVerlisch,  who  found 
that  100  parts  of  charcoal,  weighed  on  the  24th  of 
June,  became — 


On  the  30th  of  .Tune, 104-35 

“ 7th  (if  July, lU5-t)3 

“ 16th  of  July 106-57 

“ 29lhofJuly 107-72 

“ 20th  of  August 108-16 

“ 17th  of  ^eptelnber, 108-14 


These  numbers  do  not  indicate,  however,  the 
actual  amount  of  contained  moisture,  as  the  charcoal 
had  not  been  token  immediately  from  the  meiler,  .so 
that  it  might  have  already  absorbed  from  3 to  4 parts 
of  water,  as  the  former  table  shows. 

The  density  of  charcoal  depends  chiefly  on  that  of 
the  wood ; hence  it  is  evident  that  the  relative 
weight  of  the  wood  will  afford  a good  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  charcoal  produced  from  it.  This  fact 
is  of  much  importance,  as  the  value  of  the  material 
for  fuel  may,  to  a considerable  e.xtent,  be  deduced 
from  its  specific  gravity.  The  vidue  of  this,  for 
several  species  of  wood,  as  determined  by  Hassen- 
FRATZ,  is  as  follows 

Specific  gravity. 


Bii-ch-vvood  charcoal, 0-‘203 

Ash, 0-200 

Wild  service  wood 0-196 

Bed  beech, 0-187 

Wliite  beech, 0-183 

Elm 0-180 

B.-d  fir, 0-176 

Maple, 0-164 

Oak, 0-1.55 

Pear 0-1.52 

Alder, 0-134 

Lime, 0 106 


These  numbers,  however,  merely  indicate  the  weight 
of  various  samples  when  the  interstices  have  been 
filled  with  air,  and,  therefore,  do  not  re2iresent  the 
true  gravity. 

Ik'fore  proceeding  to  the  other  materials  which 
constitute  fuel,  a few  observations  may  be  made  on 
the  power  of  charcoal  to  conduct  heat,  and  the 
facility  with  which  it  undergoes  combustion. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  jiroduct  resulting 
from  a high  temperature,  or  in  other  words  black 
charcoal,  is  a much  better  conductor  of  heat  than 
that  formed  under  the  influence  of  a lower  heat ; it 
requires  also  a higher  temperature  to  ignite  it;  but 
when  this  is  effected,  and  an  adequate  supply  of 
o.xygen  is  kept  up,  the  combustion  proceeds  steadily, 


and  the  heat  given  off  is  regular  and  sustained. 
Considerable  difficulty  is  found  in  making  accurate 
determinations  of  the  conducting  power  of  charcoal. 
The  ingenious  method  of  i\I.  Violette  deserves 
particular  notice,  as  it  affords  in  a simjple  manner 
the  conducting  power  of  this  substance. 

Fig.  18  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  apparatus,  in  Eig.  18. 

which  A represents  a glass 
flask  half  filled  with  water 
and  heated  by  a lamp ; this 
is  connected  by  means  of 
a glass  tube,  h,  with  another 
glass  cylinder,  B,  clo.sed  by 
tightly  fitting  bungs.  In 
tlie  superior  cork  or  cap  of 
the  tube,  b,  is  an  opening 
which  receives  a third  tube, 

D,  nearly  filled  with  mercury, 
in  which  is  immersed  the 
samjde  of  charcoal,  the  con- 
ducting power  of  which  is 
to  be  determined.  This  is 
seen  in  the  figure  at  E,  and 
in  its  upjier  end  there  is 
made  a perforation  for  tlie 
reception  of  a small  mer- 
curial thermometer,  f,  for 
the  purj)Ose  of  registering 
the  heat  conducted  by  it. 

The  entire  length  of  the 
sanqile,  in  the  experiments 
made  by  the  inventor  of  the 
ap2)aratus,  was  0-984  of  an 
inch,  of  which  0-236  of  an 
inch  was  immersed  in  the 
mercury;  0-195  of  an  inch  of  the  sample  intervened 
between  the  latter  and  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer. 
The  source  of  the  heat  was  the  steam  circulating  in 
the  vessel,  b,  and  escaping  through  the  outlet,  c. 
A portion  of  the  heat  of  the  vapour  was  abstracted 
by  tl)e  mercury,  so  that  it  was  retained  at  about 
204-8“  Fahr. 


CONDUCTING  POWER  OF  CHAl:COAL  OP  THE  SAME  WOOD — 
BI.ACK  Al.liEK— PHEPAKED  AT  INCKKASINU  -rEMP.-.liATUIIES  ; — 


Temperature. 

/ 

Indication  of  the  The.Tnometer. 

Conducting 
power  of 
C'liarcoal 
coiuptired 
witli  tlmt  of 
Iron  repre- 
sented by 
lUO. 

Of  the  carbonization. 

After  5 
niiuuteH. 

After  10 
lainutes. 

After  15 
minutes. 

316°  Fahr., .. . 

27-00 

56-00 

.57-0 

57°5 

.59-5 

392  “ 

27-00 

57-00 

.57-, 5 

.58-0 

60-1 

482  “ 

27-00 

57 -.50 

57-5 

58-0 

60-1 

572  “ ... 

27-00 

58-00 

59-0 

.59  5 

61-6 

1873  “ 

26-50 

61-00 

62  0 

62-0 

64-2 

2282  “ 

26-50 

62-00 

62-.'0 

63-0 

65-2 

2732  “ 

26-00 

63-00 

63  5 

64-0 

66-3 

Charcoal  of  gas  f 

26-00 

81  00 

82-0 

82-0 

84-7 

retorts I 

22-00 

96-.50 

96-5 

96-5 

100-0 

The  numbers  given  in  the  above  table  were 
obtained  by  noting  the  register  of  the  ther- 
mometer at  intervals  of  five  minutes  till  the  in- 
dication remained  stationary ; this  hairpened  after 
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fifteen  minutes’  immersion.  By  employing  a bar 
of  iron  of  the  same  dimensions  as  that  of  the  char- 
coal, and  introducing  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer 
in  a like  manner,  a comparison  was  instituted 
between  the  charcoal  and  this  substance  of  known 
power  of  conduction. 

Regarding  the  combustion  of  charcoal,  it  will  be 
observed,  upon  fiiking  pieces  of  it,  produced  by 
different  modes  of  working  or  by  unequal  degrees 
of  heat — plunging  qpe  end  of  each  in  the  flame  of 
alcohol  till  ignited,  and  then  allowing  it  to  rest  in 
tranquil  air — that  very  different  phenomena  will  be 
exhibited  in  the  combustion.  The  charcoal  made  at 
low  temperatures,  say  between  302°  and  482°  Fahr., 
burns  with  a long  yellow  flame,  disengaging  large 
volumes  of  smoke,  and  retaining  the  temperature  of 
combustion  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  cylinder  will  have  burned  about 
half  an  inch.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  wood  has 
been  submitted  during  carbonization  to  a heat 
between  482°  and  809°,  the  combustion  of  the 
charcoal  under  the  same  circumstances  is  charac- 
terized by  a clearer  flame,  which  is  less  fuliginous 
and  persistent,  and  continues  to  burn  for  a longer 
time,  more  especially  with  those  samples  prepared 
between  482°  and  C62°.  The  charcoal  prepared  at 
809°  does  not  burn  so  well  as  any  of  the  samples 
obtained  at  a lower  heat,  nor  does  the  ignition  con- 
tinue so  long.  When  the  carbonization  is  effected 
at  the  higher  degrees  represented  in  the  foregoing 
table,  the  cylinder  of  charcoal,  on  being  introduced 
into  the  flame,  becomes  red-hot  like  a bar  of  metal, 
affording  no  flame,  and  is  extinguished  immediately 
on  withdrawing  it,  without  giving  any  indication  of 
combustion  or  leaving  a coating  of  ash.  In  this  last 
case,  the  fingers  are  unable  to  hold  the  cylinder 
whilst  its  end  is  in  the  flame  for  any  length  of  time, 
in  consequence  of  the  freedom  with  which  it  con- 
ducts tlie  heat. 

All  the  preceding  samples,  when  reduced  to 
powder,  present  the  same  phenomena  with  respect 
to  combustion  as  when  in  solid  pieces,  only  with 
greater  intensity,  because,  on  account  of  the  air 
interposed,  the  ignition  is  easily  propagated  and 
maintained.  When,  however,  the  experiment  is 
conducted  in' a very  tranquil  atmosphere,  the  burn- 
ing ceases  after  a part  is  consumed.  This  effect 
must  doubtless  be  owing  to  the  carbonic  acid,  which, 
being  heavier  than  common  air,  does  not  ascend 
witli  sufficient  freedom  to  permit  the  oxygen  of  the 
latter  to  come  in  contact  with  tlie  burning  matter. 

In  many  manufactories  where  this  article  is  re- 
quired in  powder,  great  care  must  be  exercised,  as 
it  often  liappens  that  spontaneous  combustion  takes 
place.  The  most  inflammable  charcoals  take  fire  at 
572°,  and  those  that  are  prepared  at  the  latter  heat 
invariably  ignite  at  a temperature  varying  from  G80° 
to  710°,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  wood.  Char- 
coal from  light  and  porous  woods  always  bums 
more  freely  than  that  obtained  from  the  hard  and 
dense  kinds. 

Feat. — Another  species  of  fuel,  much  employed 
for  domestic  purposes  as  well  as  for  many  manufac- 


tures, in  which  it  has  lately  found  .admittance,  is 
peat.  Such  is  the  name  by  which  the  brownish-black 
spongy  substance,  found  in  almost  every  country, 
filling  up  cavities,  and  constituting  what  is  termed 
ho;p  is  known.  It  is  a product  of  vegetable  origin, 
but  differing  from  wood  as  well  in  the  nature 
of  the  growth  as  from  the  change  which  it  h,as 
undergone  atomically  through  the  combined  agency 
of  time  and  pressure.  It  was  once  supposed  that 
this  formation  was,  in  point  of  time,  coeval  with  the 
disposition  of  the  face-  of  the  country  into  hills  and 
valleys ; by  some  it  was  considered  a bituminous 
deposit  from  the  sea,  the  wreck  of  floating  islands 
previous  to  the  great  convulsions  which  the  earth 
underwent  during  the  formation  of  the  present  con- 
tinents and  islands.  By  others  it  was  even  reg.arded 
as  an  organic  substance  in  a state  of  vitality,  and 
actually  growing.  From  ex.amining  its  structure  it 
has  been  found  that  it  is  constituted  of  vegetable 
m.atters,  gener.ally  mosses  and  species  of  aquatic 
plants  in  different  stages  of  decomposition. 

The  extent  and  depth  of  the  peat-bogs  vary  con- 
siderably in  the  different  countries  where  they  are 
found,  and  depend  on  circumstances  quite  distinct 
from  each  otlier.  It  is  evident  that  the  area  which 
they  may  occupy  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
distribution  of  the  water,  from  whatever  causes.  In 
Holland  and  North  Germany  the  water  of  the  ocean 
seems  to  h.ave  largely  contributed  to  the  moisture  in 
which  they  originated.  'Ihe  peat-moors  of  the  Grand- 
duchy  of  Ilesse  would  appear  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  overflow  of  the  Rhine,  whereby  these  trjicts  were 
irrigated,  and  the  waters  remaining,  and  necessarily 
becoming  stagnant,  the  place  was  soon  changed, 
and  instead  of  remaining  a swampy  district,  it  ulti- 
mately became  a morass.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
thickness  of  the  beds  of  peat  seems,  from  repeated 
observation,  to  be  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the 
subsoil.  Where  the  bottom  is  quartzose,  the  deposit 
is  invariably  not  very  thick ; but  if  it  be  such  as 
yields  by  disintegration  a clayey  coating,  the  depth 
and  extent  are  much  more  considerable.  The 
morasses  of  Holland  are  to  a considerable  extent 
about  6 feet  in  depth,  as  are  likewise  those  in  upland 
situations ; whilst  many  of  the  peat  bogs  in  Ireland 
are  from  30  to  40  feet  in  depth.  On  intersecting 
these,  it  appears  from  the  fact  of  layers  of  gravel, 
clay,  and  shells,  being  interposed  horizontally, 
that  these  tracts  have  been  swept  over  with  violent 
currents  of  water ; such  layers,  however,  are  never- 
more than  a few  feet  in  thickness,  and  seem  to  have 
retained  all  the  conditions  favourable  for  the  growth 
of  the  plants  conducive  to  the  formation  of  peat. 

From  its  physical  constitution,  this  substance  m.ay 
be  regarded  as  a kind  of  fossil  fuel,  and  undoubtedly 
it  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  sources  known.  View- 
ing it  as  the  product  of  the  decomposition  of  pliints 
carried  on  through  a long  succession  of  ages  up  to 
the  present,  it  is  natur.al  to  expect  that  when  cut 
vertically  differences  should  appear  showing  the 
advancing  stfite  of  decomposition.  In  every  instance, 
almost,  this  progressive  change  is  exhibited,  and, 
consequently,  peat  is  classed  into — 
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Recent  Peat  and  Older  Peat,  from  the  appearance  it 
presents.  The  former  bears  distinctive  traces  of  its 
origin  in  the  roots,  leaves,  and  stems  of  plants,  the 
structure  of  which  is  still  retained.  It  is  very  porous, 
tough,  and  elastic  in  some  tracts ; but  in  others,  espe- 
cially where  the  bog  is  well  drained,  very  brittle. 
The  colour  varies,  with  the  age  and  the  progress  of 
the  decomposition,  from  a light  to  a blackish  brown. 
In  the  second,  to  which  the  preceding  gradually 
inclines,  no  traces  of  fibrous  matters — such  as  roots, 
stems,  or  leaves — are  observed,  but  it  presents  when 
cut  a pitchy  shining  hue,  and  is  dense  and  fine  in  the 
grain.  Preference  has  always  been  acceded  to  this 
as  a fuel  from  its  superior  gravity,  and  the  greater 
heat  which  it  produces  when  undergoing  combustion. 
From  the  change  which  the  vegetables  pass  through, 
it  is  evident  that  the  usual  process  of  putrefaction  is 
carried  on  in  the  ordinary  way  at  the  commencement ; 
but  as  the  surface  grows,  and  contact  with  the  air  is 
cut  off,  the  mass  is  left  to  the  play  of  the  affinity  of 
its  elements,  rendered  more  active  by  the  pressure 
which  it  has  to  sustain.  The  alteration  is  attended 
with  the  evolution  of  marsh  gas — biliydride  of  carbon, 
CII^ — and  carbonic  acid,  in  the  same  way  as  in 
every  case  of  partial  destructive  distillation ; but 
from  the  excess  of  moisture  present  it  is  evident  that 
this  action  cannot,  in  the  case  of  peat,  be  so  complete 
as  in  coal,  which  is  analogous  in  nature.  Many 
bodies  are  detected  in  peat,  however,  which  are  not 
contained  in  coal,  although  the  ultimate  elements  of 
both  are  the  same.  Spkengel  detected  in  peat  con- 
siderable quantities  of  uhnic  acid — known  also  by 
the  names  iilmiii,  humng,  gein,  and  geic  acid — the  com- 
position of  which,  as  obtained  from  turf,  is  expressed 
by  the  formula  ; and  when  procured 

from  mould,  by  This  principle  is  dis- 

solved out  by  alkalies,  and  precipitated  from  their 
solutions  by  acids  in  brownish  flakes ; this,  however, 
as  also  the  other  varieties  of  resins  examined  by 
Mulder,  are  of  little  use  hitherto  in  the  arts. 

The  density  of  peat  varies  with  the  relative  position 
in  which  it  is  found,  with  the  thickness  of  the  stratum, 
and  the  ainount  of  mineral  matters  which  it  contains. 
Freshly  cut,  it  is  saturated  with  water  to  the  extent 
of  80  to  90  per  cent,  in  some  cases,  and,  when  sub- 
jected to  the  ordinary  process  of  air-dr}ung,  it  retains 
a large  quantity  of  this,  amounting  sometimes  to 
80  per  cent. 

The  estimation  of  the  gravity  in  this  state  would 
lead  only  to  relative  approximations,  even  if  the  per- 
centage of  moisture  was  known,  and  the  species  ex- 
amined had  undergone  about  the  same  degree  of 
decomposition.  As  already  intimated,  however,  the 
latter  principally  determines  the  difference  of  specific 
weight  in  peat  from  the  same  cutting.  Karmarsh 
arrived  at  the  following  results  with  regard  to  Hano- 
verian peat : — 

Sijccies.  Specific  gravity. 

1.  Light-coloured  young  grass  peat,  1 q-HS  to  0-‘J63 

imchairged  moss, ( 

2.  Young  hrowni>li  black  jieat— an  I Q.240  to  0-600 

matrix  intersected  with  roots, J 

3.  Old  earthy  peat  without  any  fibrous  texture,  0-564  to  0-902 

4.  Old  or  i>itch  i-eat, 0-609  to  l-Oo9 


From  the  results  of  the  ultimate  analysis  of  dried 
peat,  it  is  observed  that  the  numbers  which  are  found 
do  not  correspond  udth  the  analysis  of  dried  wood. 
The  following  analyses  by  Hegnault  and  Mulder 
show  the  centesimal  contents  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen : — 

Locality.  Carbon.  Hydrogen.  Oxygen. 

Vulcaire, 

Long, 

Champ  de  Feu, 

Friesland, 

Friesland, 

Holland, 

Comparing  these  numbers  with  those  afforded  by 
dry  wood,  it  would  appear — viewing  the  peat  as  a 
compound  of  equal  weights  of  water  and  carbon,  and 
supposing  that  the  oxygen  in  the  wood  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  hydrogen  to  form  water — that  an  excess 
of  10  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  2 per  cent,  of  hydrogen 
is  contained  in  the  peat  over  the  quantity  of  these 
elements  which  wood  affords,  but  the  ainount  of 
j water  is  reduced  10  per  cent.  This  difference  in  the 
; centesimal  amount  of  the  elements  might  have  arisen 
; from  the  decomjiosition  which  the  matter  of  the  peat 
j has  undergone. 

j Peat  always  contains  earthy  matters  in  greater  or 
less  proportion  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
stratum  and  its  position.  Surface-peat  generally 
contains  less  mineral  matters  than  the  second  strata, 
which  often  possesses  so  much  of  these  as  to  render 
it  useless  in  point  of  economy  as  fuel.  In  this,  as 
well  as  from  the  nature  of  those  matters,  it  essen- 
tially differs  from  wood.  These  substances  are  left 
when  the  peat  is  consumed  in  contact  with  air  in  the 
form  of  ash,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  ingredients 
I it  presents  various  appearances  from  white  to  grey 
I and  ochrey. 

I In  some  varieties  no  less  than  one-third  of  the 
' entire  weiglit  consists  of  incombustible  substances, 
which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  too  large  a quantity, 
and  prevents  their  being  much  employed  as  a source 
of  heat.  Such  varieties  are,  however,  valuable  as 
manures,  owing  to  their  containing  a large  amount 
of  phosphates  and  other  salts,  that  serve  to  enrich 
the  soil. 

j Peat,  when  distilled  in  close  vessels,  gives  off  vari- 
ous products  similar  to  those  which  wood  affoids, 
besides  ammonia  and  some  bodies  of  a fatty  nature, 
which  are  much  in  demand  in  many  departments  of 
the  industrial  arts.  In  its  natural  state  it  is  highly 
antiseptic,  to  which  may  be  attributed  the  long 
period  which  is  required  before  the  traces  of  the 
substances  originating  it  are  effaced.  This  quality 
has  been  further  proved  by  the  wood  which  is  found 
without  being  in  the  least  injured,  although  buried 
30  feet  deep  in  it  for  centuries.  Not  only  these, 
but  human  bodies  and  remains  of  animals — the 
latter  now  extinct — and  other  substances  prone  to 
putrefaction,  have  been  found  at  a great  depth  in  a 
high  state  of  preservation. 

j For  domestic  purposes  peat  is  prepared  by  a very 
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simple  course  of  operations,  differing  sometimes 

ployed,  enabling  much  more  peat  to  be  abstracted 

according  to  its  nature  and  thickness. 

with  less  water,  than  if  the  ordinary  iron  ladle 

In  every  case  tlie  surface  layer,  which  contains 

dredge  w'ere  used.  It  consists  of  a ring  of  iron,  the 

tlie  living  plants  and  their  roots  in  the  natural  state. 

edge  of  which  is  sharp,  attached  to  a long  handle; 

is  stripped  off  to  the  depth  of  G to  9 or  12  inches. 

the  side  of  this  band  is  perforated  for  the  purpose 

The  material  is  then  cut  with  a kind  of  spade 

of  affixing  the  body,  which  is  a thick  cloth,  and  the 

known  as  the  slaiie,  which  has  a wing  bent  at  right 

whole  forms  an  instrument  not  unlike  a fisherman’s 

angles  to  the  blade  of  the  instrument,  so  as  to  form 

landing-net.  Much  more  peat  is  taken  up  by  this, 

with  the  latter  two  sides  of  a square.  Sometimes 

and  the  excess  of  water  filtering  through  the  meshes 

two  such  wings  or  ears  are  added  to  the  tool,  and  at 

of  the  tool,  the  peat  is  in  a state  which  will  admit 

tlie  outer  end  these  are  united  by  a plate  of  iron 

of  being  immediately  W'orked.  This  very  slimy 

which  gives  to  it  the  appearance  of  a hollow  rect- 

material  is  kneaded  in  a kind  of  trough  or  tub,  till 

angular  cube,  open  at  both  ends.  By  this  instru- 

it  becomes  thoroughly  blended  together.  In  this 

nient  the  peat  is  cut  in  long  square  masses,  and  then 

state  it  appears  like  a kind  of  mortar.  The  next 

spread  upon  the  sward,  where  it  spontaneously  loses 

operation  is  to  prepare  the  sward  on  which  it  is  to 

its  water.  After  the  bricks  have  acquired  sufficient 

be  spread.  This  is  done  by  laying  upon  it  a cover- 

consistency,  they  are  piled  up  on  end  so  as  to  afford 

ing  of  hay,  which  is  trodden  down  to  a level,  whereon 

a more  thorough  exposure  to  the  air ; and  finally. 

the  peat  is  spread  to  the  depth  of  a foot  or  more. 

when  desiccation  has  advanced,  the  turf,  as  it  is  then 

The  depth  is  regidated  by  means  of  planks  or  boards 

called,  is  piled  together,  being  built  round  by  a kind 

set  in  parallel  lines,  and  placed,  as  circumstances 

of  clamp  construction  of  the  sods  or  bricks,  and  left 

may  admit,  from  12  to  30  feet  apart.  It  is  usual 

till  the  material  becomes  as  dry  as  it  can  be  made  by 

to  beat  down  the  surface  of  these  beds  to  give  the 

exposure  to  the  air.  Such  is  the  mode  adopted 

peat  an  uniform  thickness.  After  a few  days,  when 

when  the  peat  is  sufficiently  elastic  to  bear  being  so 

the  excess  of  water  has,  partly  by  draining  off. 

handled  without  breaking ; when,  however,  the  ma- 

partly  by  infiltrating  into  the  soil,  and  partly  by  eva- 

terial  is  brittle  and  will  not  admit  of  being  used  in 

porating,  disappeared,  and  the  layer  of  matter  has 

this  way,  it  is  dug  out  with  ordinary  spades  and 

acquired  a certain  consistence,  it  is  rendered  more 

shovels,  and  all  roots,  stones,  and  such  like  solid 

compact  by  tre.ading.  This  part  of  the  work  is  per- 

bodies  picked  out.  It  is  then  spread  in  a layer  of 

formed  by  women  and  children,  who  attach  flat  boards, 

from  12  to  18  inches  in  thickness,  watered,  and 

about  6 inches  broad  and  12  to  14  long,  to  their  feet. 

brought  to  a homogeneous  mixture,  either  by  the 

Before  this  treading  is  finished  the  peat  has  acquired 

tramping  of  men  or  beasts,  where  the  latter  can  be 

such  solidity  that  it  will  bear  a person’s  weight  upon 

employed.  Afterwards  the  surface  is  smoothed  and 

it  without  sinking.  The  surface  is  again  brought 

moulded  in  fonns,  either  with  the  hand  or  a small 

to  a level  by  beating  it  with  oars,  shovels,  and  the 

mould  which  indents  the  surface.  When  the  excess 

like ; and  after  this  is  accomplished,  the  surface  is 

of  Water  has  drained  off  and  the  peat  becomes  con- 

divided  into  squares,  the  sides  of  which  are  about  4 

sistent,  the  bricks  are  cut  out  with  a long  knife,  and 

to  5 inches.  When  the  tracings  thus  made  are  cut, 

dried  in  the  manner  already  indicated.  In  many 

the  bricks  are  about  8 inches  long  by  4 to  5 inches 

moors  or  fens  the  peat  is  so  surcharged  with  water 

square  in  the  section.  The  drying  is  performed 

that  it  cannot  be  extracted  even  with  the  spade  ; in 

by  placing  alternate  rows  crosswise  upon  one  another, 

this  case  the  workmen  employ  a kind  of  dredge,  by 

reversing  this  order  in  a few  days,  and  continuing 

which  the  material  is  collected.  It  is  deposited  on 

the  exposure  till  the  most  of  the  moisture  has  dis- 

a sloping  sward,  and  after  the  superabundance  of 

appeared.  M'hen  this  is  the  case  the  turf  is  stored 

water  has  drained  off  and  the  mass  becomes  more 

for  use,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  moisture  be 

consistent,  it  is  moulded  into  bricks.  The  latter 

sufficiently  expelled  before  this  part  of  the  business 

processes  are  usually  resorted  to  in  France,  Ger- 

is  performed,  as,  according  to  Dujias,  when  this  is 

many,  and  most  other  localities  where  peat  abounds. 

not  effected  the  stacks  are  liable  to  a fermentative 

In  Holland  a different  course  is  pursued,  which. 

process,  which  raises  the  temperature  so  high  as 

though  more  circuitous,  is  notwithstanding  more 

often  to  cause  spontaneous  combustion.  It  has 

effectual  in  producing  a denser  fuel  th.an  can  be 

been  already  stated  that  one  essential  quality  of 

obtained  by  the  foregoing  methods.  The  upper 

peat,  in  relation  to  its  value  as  a fuel,  is  its  density 

stratum,  which  is  fight  and  fibrous  in  its  nature. 

and  freedom  from  large  quantities  of  mineral  mat- 

is  nearly  always  moulded  with  the  slane,  though 

ters ; but  another  is  also  required,  namely,  that  it 

sometimes  it  is  subjected  to  the  same  operations  as 

contain  as  little  water  as  possible.  However  well 

the  under  layer.  Generally,  this  is  scooped  out 

ex])osed  or  prepared,  air-dried  peat  always  retains 

with  a kind  of  ladle  when  it  is  not  too  wet,  and 

from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  moisture,  and  this  expends 

carried  to  the  tempering  gi'ound;  where,  by  sju-ink- 

a considerable  quantity  of  the  heat  of  combustion  in 

ling  with  water,  tramping  with  the  feet,  and  tern- 

its  evaporation.  AMien  intended  for  particular  pur- 

pering  with  a rake,  it  is  brought  to  a homogeneous 

poses,  such  as  for  charring  in  heaps,  for  lime-burn- 

consistence  and  freed  from  stones,  bits  of  wood. 

ing,  and  such  like  purpose  where  it  is  to  be  piled  up 

leaves,  and  the  like.  In  ciise  the  matter  is  slimy. 

in  large  masses,  or  has  to  resist  much  pressure,  the 

and  so  thin  that  it  will  not  admit  of  adhering 

value  of  the  material  is  enhanced  by  the  quality  of 

together  in  miisses,  another  kind  of  tool  is  em- 

strength  or  solidity,  because,  if  it  were  very  brittle. 
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it  would  prove  almost  valueless  for  either  of  these 
uses. 

Compression  of  Peat. — The  relative  heating  power 
of  dense  peat  well  dried  is  about  the  same  as 
wood,  and  half  that  of  coal ; the  hghter  kinds 
prove  to  be  not  more  than  one-third  as  effectual  as 
coal  for  heating.  Prepared  according  to  the  improved 
processes  which  have  lately  been  introduced,  it  gains 
considerably  in  heating  power,  as  much  more  com- 
bustible material  is  contained  in  compressed  peat, 
bulk  for  bulk,  than  in  the  ordinary  sods  or  moulded 
turf.  Much  difficulty,  however,  stands  in  the  way 
of  effecting  this  condensation  of  the  article,  owing 
to  the  elastic  nature  of  the  fibre,  which  causes  a 
distention  after  the  force  is  removed.  The  system 
of  pressing  each  sod  or  mould,  as  in  the  preparation 
of  artificial  fuels,  would  never  answer  with  peat,  as 
the  labour  would  be  too  great  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  material;  and,  besides,  the  supply  which 
could  be  so  furnished  would  be  inadequate  to  the 
demands  of  a large  consumption.  One  method  that 
has  been  proposed  is  the  adoption  of  powerful 
hydraulic  presses,  which,  while  they  are  able  to 
overcome  the  elasticity  of  the  material,  can  supply 
it  in  considerable  abundance.  The  manner  of  com- 
2)ressing  was  to  break  up  the  fibre  of  the  peat  as 
much  as  possible  after  cutting,  and  then  to  place  it, 
interlaid  with  coarse  cloths  or  cocoa-nut  matting, 
under  the  machine.  After  the  action  had  been 
exerted  during  the  period  allowed,  the  material 
was  found  to  be  reduced  to  one-third  its  original 
volume,  and  to  have  lost  about  two-fifths  of  its 
weight.  In  this  state  the  jieat,  when  thoroughly 
dried,  is  not  so  hygroscopic  as  when  the  drying  is 
conducted  in  the  open  air  and  no  pressure  exerted, 
and  the  lighter  kinds  yield  by  compression  a sub- 
stance denser  than  wood ; the  lower  stratum  affords 
a product  still  more  so.  The  elimination  of  the 
water  by  pressure  improves  the  quality  of  the  peat 
in  other  respects,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  relative  amount  of  mineral  waters  con- 
tained in  it,  for  considerable  quantities  are  carried 
off  in  the  water  that  would  remain  if  it  were  exposed 
to  spontaneous  exsiccation.  Another  method  is  to 
convert  the  peat  into  a magma,  with  the  addition  of 
water  if  necessary,  and  when  by  means  of  centrifiujul 
power  this  is  subsequently  got  rid  of,  a very  dense 
2>roduct  is  obtained.  Again,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  use  a box  divided  into  a number  of 
comjjartments  suited  to  the  size  of  the  machine,  and 
pressure  to  be  exerte-d  upon  this  by  rollers  adapted 
to  one  another  by  means  of  leverages. 

When  peat  is  subjected  to  destructive  distillation, 
ammonia  is  invariably  one  of  the  products,  a circum- 
stance for  which  it  was  difficult  to  account,  until  it 
was  shown  by  Sprengel  that  ulmin  is  not,  as  was 
formerly  supposed,  devoid  of  nitrogen.  Moreover, 
during  the  decomposition  of  turf,  nitrogen  may  be 
assimilated  from  the  air,  just  in  the  same  manner  as 
decaying  wood  or  vegetable  matter  takes  it  up. 

When  peat  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat  in 
close  vessels,  it  affords  a variety  of  substances,  the 
principal  being  pyroligneous  acid ; a brown  empy- 


reumatic  crystallizable  oil,  from  which  numerous 
products  may  be  extracted,  and  among  them  paraffin  ; 
carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid,  hydrocarbon  gases, 
together  with  a variable  quantity  of  ammonia. 

The  high  heating  power  of  jieat-charcoal,  as  well 
as  its  disinfecting  and  other  qualities,  inve.st  it  with 
peculiar  interest  to  the  smelter,  the  sanitary  reformer, 
and  the  agriculturist ; for  the  former  it  has  long  been 
jDroductive  of  great  advantages,  more  especially  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  therefore  its  production, 
on  the  most  economical  scale  and  in  the  largest 
quantity,  has  been  a subject  to  which  some  attention 
has  been  paid.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case 
in  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  France,  Eussia,  and  other 
countries,  where  it  is  used  in  the  blast-furnaces  of 
their  iron-smelting  establishments,  and  produces 
very  satisfactory  resmlts.  In  the  numerous  other 
processes  to  which  the  metal  is  subjected,  the  char- 
coal is  found  quite  as  efficient,  if  not  more  so,  than 
wood-charcoal. 

When  jjeat  is  acted  upon  by  heat  in  close  vessels, 
it  yields  a variable  amount  of  charcoal,  from  25  to 
40  jier  cent.,  according  to  its  density  and  state  of 
dryness ; but  as  it  is  rarely  distilled  in  this  way,  the 
quantity  obtained  is  from  25  to  30  per  cent.,  and  at 
best  does  not  exceed  35  per  cent.  The  methods 
followed  for  the  charring  of  peat  are,  in  some 
respects,  similar  to  those  already  described  as  being 
pursued  in  carbonizing  wood  on  the  large  scale  ; 
these  are  the  meiler  system,  and  that  by  the  furnace. 
For  operations  by  the  first  of  these  methods,  the 
nature  of  the  peat  and  the  regular  form  of  the  sods 
or  bricks  offer  advantages  for  constructing  the  heap 
more  regularly,  leaving  less  interstitial  sjiace  than 
the  logs  of  wood;  and  being  less  combustible  tlian 
the  latter,  the  process  does  not  exact  that  minute 
attention  which  the  carbonization  of  wood  requires. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  peat  should  be  thoroughly 
desiccated,  otherwise  the  charring  will  proceed 
irregularly,  and  sometimes  not  at  all.  Large 
quantities  of  peat  arc  carbonized  in  this  way  in  the 
Vosges,  in  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Bohemia.  In  these 
places,  one  or  other  of  two  forms  of  constructing  the 
meiler  is  adojited — either  the  circular  or  bee-hive, 
so  frequently  resorted  to  in  charring  wood,  or  the 
rectangular  one.  At  the  Royal  Iron  Works  of 
Weierhammer,  in  Bavaria,  where  the  refining  and 
puddling  of  iron  has  been  carried  on  since  1838 
by  means  of  peat-charcoal,  the  peat  is  charred  in  the 
circular  mound,  prepared  almost  as  in  manufacturing 
wood-charcoal. 

A level  site  being  chosen,  a stake  or  quandel  is 
fixed  in  the  middle  of  a circular  space,  and  round  it 
on  the  ground  a quantity  of  brushwood  is  spread, 
and  which  in  turn  is  covered  with  waste  charcoal 
from  a previous  operation.  The  turf  is  then  piled 
round  to  the  extent  of  the  base,  and  to  the  proper 
height,  preserving  the  conical  shape.  Generally,  the 
size  of  the  heaji  is  about  2500  cubic  feet,  or  13|^  tons 
of  the  peat  of  the  locality.  When  the  central  stake 
is  withdrawn,  brushwood  is  introduced  into  the 
opening  and  ignited.  This  communicates  fire  to  the 
surrounding  mass,  which,  in  turn,  conveys  the  heat 
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towards  the  exterior.  Owing  to  the  closeness  with 
which  the  turf  admits  of  being  packed  together,  the 
carbonization  would  proceed  but  slowly,  were  it  not 
tliat  air-channels  of  the  breadth  of  a single  brick  of 
the  peat  are  constructed  at  regular  distances,  and 
radiating  to  the  circumference  of  tlie  meiler.  A 
covering  of  moss  and  leaves  is  placed  upon  the  body 
of  the  heap,  and  outside  this  another  of  sand  and 
turf  ashes,  or  charcoal  dust,  is  thrown  on,  leaving 
the  upper  part  open,  as  a kind  of  chimney  for  the 
passage  of  the  gaseous  products,  till  the  mass  has 
been  thoroughly  ignited.  As  soon  as  flame  appears 
at  the  top  of  the  heap,  a covering  is  thrown  on,  and 
the  contraction  of  the  mass  observed,  so  as  to  keep 
any  breaks  occasioned  by  the  sinking  renovated. 
The  charring  is  conducted  regularly  ui  the  whole 
meiler  by  closing  the  draught-holes  at  the  base, 
where  the  combustion  becomes  too  vivid,  or  boring  a 
few  about  a foot  asunder  in  the  upper  part,  where  1 
the  progress  is  slack.  Twelve  to  fourteen  days  are 
necessary  to  char  and  cool  a meiler  of  the  above  size, 
so  as  to  be  fit  for  removal.  About  700  cubic  feet  of 
charcoal  are  obtained,  weighing  about  3 tons  8 cwts., 
or  27’7  per  cent. ; hence,  somewhat  less  than  4 tons 
of  the  peat  of  the  district  yields  1 ton  of  charcoal. 

In  Saxony  the  rick  or  rectangular  system  is 
adopted,  and  the  results  are  good.  The  ground  is 
levelled  and  covered  with  .sand  in  the  usual  way,  and 
afterwards  the  rectangular  space  marked  out ; this  is 
about  50  feet  long  by  5 or  6 in  breadth.  The  middle 
of  this  plot  is  hollowed  out  into  a kind  of  basin,  and 
from  it  two  channels  or  drains  are  cut  from  the  ends 
of  the  intended  heap,  but  inclining  towards  the  central 
cavity.  Both  channels  and  well  are  constructed  of, 
or  are  lined  with  bricks,  a layer  of  clay  being  laid 
beneath,  so  as  to  prevent  any  fluid  products  collect- 
ing therein  from  percolating  through  the  soil.  A 
small  gutter  leads  from  the  cavity  in  the  n iddle  to  a 
tank  at  a little  distance,  where  the  liquids  are  recovered. 
These  necessary  constructions  being  made,  a number 
of  quandels  is  fixed  in  the  longitudinal  channel,  10 
feet  apart,  and  the  peat  heap  constructed  to  the 
height  of  4 feet,  leaving  transverse  channels  corres- 
ponding with  the  vertical  one  which  the  stake  forms. 
When  finished,  the  quandels  are  withdrawn,  and  the 
whole  coated  with  a mixture  of  clay,  sand,  and 
chopped  straw  or  grass,  the  latter  being  used  to 
prevent  the  luting  from  cracking.  This  mixture  is 
prepared  in  two  boxes  or  pits,  one  at  each  side 
of  the  mound,  and  quantities  of  it  are  always  at  hand 
so  as  to  be  available  for  stopping  any  cracks  which 
might  present  themselves  during  the  charring.  Igni- 
tion is  commenced  at  each  end  of  the  rhomboid  by 
a fire  placed  in  the  central  channel ; the  brushwood 
with  which  this  has  been  filled  burns,  and  in  doing 
so  sets  fire  to  the  surrounding  peat.  When  the 
turf  is  fully  ignited  throughout  the  whole  mass, 
a thick  black  smoke  issues  from  the  chimneys ; as 
the  carbonization  proceeds,  this  becomes  lighter, 
assuming  gradually  a greyish-white  colour,  and  finally 
changes  to  a bluish  shade  as  the  moisture  evaporates. 
At  this  sbige  sulphurous  acid  becomes  disengaged. 
As  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  moisture  is  dispelled — a 

VOI«  I. 


fact  ascertained  by  holding  the  hand  in  the  vapour 
as  it  issues  from  the  chimneys,  and  observing  if 
condensation  takes  place — the  fire  is  gradually  smoth- 
ered by  closing  the  air  channels  and  fire  flues.  Care 
is  also  required  in  the  management  of  the  draught, 
so  as  not  to  allow  of  a consumption  of  charcoal  taking 
place ; generally,  the  apertures  on  the  windward 
side  are  kept  closed,  the  opposite  ones  being  sufficient 
to  supply  air.  The  charcoal  prepared  in  this  way  is 
of  excellent  quality,  and  much  used  in  the  metall- 
urgical establishments  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia. 

Both  these  systems  of  charring  peat  afford  nearly 
the  same  yield  of  charcoal,  when  the  operations  have 
been  properly  attended  to.  It  ranges  from  24  per 
cent,  by  weight,  and  27  by  bulk  when  the  peat  is  not 
thoroughly  air-dried  ; but  if  this  condition  has  been 
attained,  the  product  is  about  27  per  cent,  by  weight, 
or  32^  by  bulk;  a larger  produce  is  occasionally 
! obtained,  but  in  those  cases  the  exception  must 
be  attributed  to  the  density  and  dryness  of  the 
material  before  carbonization. 

Partly  from  the  fact  that  less  labour  is  required 
in  managing  the  operation,  whilst  a regularity  in  the 
produce  is,  in  some  measure,  insured,  and  partly 
from  the  circumstance  that  there  always  exists  a 
supply  of  material  at  hand  in  every  peat  district, 
which  would  render  the  expense  of  removal  of 
furnaces  unnecessary  when  once  erected,  the  system 
of  charring  in  kilns  has  been  resorted  to  with 
advantage.  Furnaces  or  kilns  are  employed  near 
Meaux  in  France,  in  East  Friesland,  and  Bohemia, 
to  a considerable  extent. 

The  furnace  or  kiln  employed  for  this  purpose  at 
Oberndorf,  in  Wurtemburg,  is  represented  in  Fig. 
19.  It  consists  of  an  upright  cylinder,  capable  »f  dis- 


Fig.  19. 


tilling  about  four  tons  of  average  peat ; the  top  is 
closed  by  an  arch,  with  the  exception  of  an  opening, 
i,  through  which  the  peat  is  introduced ; it  also 
answers  the  purpose  of  a chimney  tiU  the  charge  is 
carbonized.  A double  line  of  construction  is  adopted 
in  the  erection  of  these  kilns ; an  inner  one,  b b,  of 
firebrick,  and  an  outer  one,  a a,  of  more  common 
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material : both  are  about  15  inches  thick,  and  between 
them  is  an  interstice,  c c,  of  the  same  width,  except- 
ing where  the  brickwork  extends  the  whole  breadth, 
as  at  d d,  for  giving  greater  firmness  to  the  construc- 
tion. The  superior  aperture,  i,  is  closed  by  a tightly- 
fitting  lid,  /r,  when  necessary ; at  the  base  is  another 
door,  closed  by  a cast-iron  plate,  f ; and  behind  this 
is  a space,  m,  formed  by  the  door  and  the  plate  or 
board,  e,  and  which  is  filled  with  sand  through  the 
aperture,  (j ; thus  the  draught  is  effectually  cut  off 
at  this  orifice.  There  are  three  tiers  of  holes,  d d d, 
formed  at  a short  distance  from  the  base  of  the  fur- 
nace, through  which  air  enters  for  supporting  the 
combustion  of  the  peat  during  the  carbonization,  as 
long  as  this  takes  place.  In  working  this  kiln  the 
peat  is  thrown  in  at  the  top  and  packed  closely,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  channels  left  free,  correspond- 
ing to  the  lower  draught  holes,  and  also  a vacant 
space  in  the  centre ; after  being  filled,  fire  is  thrown 
in  from  the  top,  and  the  orifice  in  this  part  left  open  ; 
when  the  fire  has  spread  through  the  mass,  so  as  to 
present  a glowing  appearance  on  being  viewed  through 
the  lower  apertures,  these  are  closed  with  clay  stop- 
pers, and  the  combustion  allowed  to  proceed  till  the 
same  appearance  is  observed  on  looking  through  the 
second  holes,  when  these  are  likewise  stopped ; and 
when  the  m.ass  appears  white  hot  at  the  third  row 
of  perforations,  and  no  more  smoke  appears,  all  the 
apertures  are  secured,  and  the  mass  is  allowed  to  re- 
main till  cold.  Forty-eight  hours  are  occupied  in 
bringing  the  mass  to  incandescence,  and  after  that 
seven  or  eight  days  are  required  for  the  cooling  of 
the  furnace.  To  avoid  tliis  delay,  it  is  customary  to 
have  a damper  plate  situated  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace,  under  whicli  is  a pit,  so  that  on  withdrawing 
the  damper,  the  red-hot  charcoal  falls  into  the  pit, 
and  the  furnace  is  ready  for  a fresh  charge.  Some- 
times the  furnace  is  so  constructed  as  to  enable  the 
manufacturer  to  recover  some  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  distillation,  ^and  use  the  com- 
bustible produsts  for  heating  the  mass  of 
peat.  In  these,  a pipe  leads  from  the 
shoulder  of  the  arch  to  a kind  of  con- 
denser, where  the  ammoniacal  and  tarry 
matters  are  retained,  and  the  gaseous 
bodies  are  reconducted  by  pipes  to  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace,  where  they  are 
burned  under  a grating,  and  serve  to 
ignite  the  charge.  No  delay,  or  at  most  only  an 
inconsiderable  one,  bikes  place  in  the  charring  with 
the  latter  kind  of  furnace,  and  the  product  is  satis- 
factory in  relation  to  quality  and  yield. 

Of  this  description  are  the  kilns  used  at  Crouy- 
sur-l'Ourcq,  near  Meaux,  one  of  which  is  represented 
in  Fig.  20.  In  this  kOu  the  carbonization  is  effected 
in  a cylinder,  n,  heated  exteriorly  by  the  flame  and 
heat  from  the  fires,  c c,  which  circulate  in  the  spiral 
flue,  6 6;  d d is  a chamber  encircling  the  walls  of 
the  flue,  wherein  air  is  confined,  with  the  view  of 
retaining  and  equalizing  the  heat.  The  peat  is  intro- 
duced into  the  kiln  by  the  aperture,  e,  at  the  top ; 
this  aperture  is  closed  when  the  charring  is  going  on. 


Fig.  20. 


going  on  in  the  fires,  c c,  issue  by  an  opening,  g,  in 
the  top,  and  those  of  the  distillation  of  the  charge 
by  a pipe,  /,  connected  with  a condensing  apparatus 
of  the  usual  construction,  and  in  which  liquid  pro- 
ducts are  retained,  the  un- 
condensed gas  being  con- 
veyed back  to  the  fires,  where 
by  their  combustion  they 
serve,  in  part,  to  maintain 
the  proper  degree  of  heat. 

When  the  carbonization  is 
completed,  the  charcoal  is 
removed  by  the  channel,  h, 
by  drawing  the  plate,  i,  which 
serves  as  the  bottom  of  the 
kilns;  it  then  falls  into  the 
chamber,  where  it  is  allowed 
to  cool ; from  35  to  40  per 
cent,  of  charcoal  is  obtained, 
according  to  the  density  and 
state  of  dryness  of  the  the 
crude  fuel.  The  cost  of 
charring  by  this  furnace  is  estimated  at  an  average 
of  4.«.  per  ton  of  charcoal. 

ViGNOLES  has  taken  out  a patent  for  drying,  com- 
pressing, and  carbonizing  peat,  the  latter  being 
effected  by  means  of  steam  heated  to  450°  or  460° 
Fall!’.,  and  the  two  former  by  a hydro  - extractor, 
in  which  the  centrifugal  force  expels  the  water,  an  1 
renders  the  mass  denser  at  the  same  time.  With 
reference  to  the  charring — the  peat  dried  in  the  air, 
or  by  a current  of  heated  gases  forced  through  a 
chamber  containing  it,  is  thrown  into  cylindrical 
vessels,  into  which  steam  at  a high  temperature  is 
forced,  till  the  charring  is  effected.  Fig.  21  shows 
a vertical  section  and  partial  elevation  of  the  appa- 
ratus. In  this,  a represents  a section  of  the  boiler 


employed  for  raising  the  steam ; it  is  placed  over  i 


Fig.  21. 


by  an  iron  plate,  /';  the  products  of  the  combustion 


furnace,  the  flues  of  which,  after  passing  under  the 
boiler,  branch  off  and  circulate  round  the  carbon- 
izing cylinders,  and  finally  enter  the  chimney.  Two 
of  the  charring  cylinders  are  shown  at  6 6,  of  which 
there  are  six  at  each  side  of  the  boiler;  they  are 
ranged  round  a coil  of  piping,  H,  in  which  the 
steam  from  the  boiler  is  heated  to  the  required 
degree  by  a fire,  previous  to  its  passing  into  the 
cylinders  where  the  peat  is  charred,  by  means  of 
pipes  connecting  them.  After  the  steam  traverses 
one  of  these  carbonizers  it  escapes  by  a pipe,  which 
conducts  it  over  the  furnace,  to  raise  its  tempera- 
ture previous  to  its  passage  through  the  next  car- 
bonizer  in  the  series.  In  this  way  the  steam,  being 
first  heated,  is  made  to  traverse  a carbonizing  vessel 
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and  the  heating  pipe  successively,  till  it  passes 

is  thus  not  only  made  into  pulp,  but  in  that  con- 

through  the  whole  of  the  charring  vessels.  Ulti- 

dition  is  forced  outwards  through  holes  or  dies 

mately  the  waste  steam  is  made  to  work  a low- 

(usually  from  3 to  4 inches  square),  in  one  or  more 

pressure  engine,  which  turns  a fan  that  forces  air, 

mouth-pieces,  at  the  sides  near  the  bottom  of  the 

heated  by  pipes  placed  in  a furnace  to  250°,  into 

machine.  As  the  pulp  issues  it  is  cut  into  short 

the  drying  chamber  where  the  peat  is  desiccated. 

lengths,  and  removed  on  boards  for  drying. 

The  carbonizers,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 

“ In  the  Dutch  m.achine  by  Raiider,  the  opera- 

drawing,  are  conical  towards  the  bottom,  and  are 

tions  of  tearing  the  peat  and  of  forcing  it  from  the 

furnished  with  a valve  or  door  which  is  rendered 

mill  are  performed  by  distinct  portions  of  the 

steam-tight,  but  may  be  opened  when  the  charring 

mechanism.  The  mill  itself  is  about  6 feet  in 

is  completed,  so  as  to  allow  the  charcoal  to  fall  into 

height  and  nearly  3 feet  in  diameter  at  the  top.  In 

a box,  p,  beneath  it,  and  into  which  low  pressure 

the  upper  part  of  this  machine  the  arms  or  blades 

steam  is  passed  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  the  char- 

on  the  upright  shaft  simply  tear  and  mix  the  peat. 

coal.  These  boxes  are  constructed  of  iron,  and  are 

The  pulp  thus  made  sinks  to  a chamber  or  space  in 

well  covered,  lest  the  charcoal  might  spontaneously 

the  bottom  of  the  mill,  over  which  space  the  foot 

ignite,  to  which  it  is  liable  if  exposed  to  air  at  this 

of  the  upright  sh.aft  is  carried  by  an  iron  bridging 

temperature ; they  move  on  tramways,  and  can  be 

^iece.  This  lower  chamber  is  therefore  not  occu- 

drawn  out  when  required  through  the  door-ways, 

pied  by  the  shaft ; at  the  s.ame  time  it  is  in  open 

c c.  The  top  of  the  cylinder  has  a similar  opening 

coinmunic.ation  with  the  body  of  the  mill  except 

secured  by  a screw ; through  this  aperture  the 

where  it  is  crossed  by  the  bridge-bar  for  carrying 

charge  of  peat  is  introduced. 

the  shiift.  In  this  chamber  a short  horizontal  spiral 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  briefly  the  chief 

or  screw  forces  the  peat  pulp  outwards,  and  in  so 

recent  methods  of  getting  and  utilizing  peat.  The 

doing  subjects  it  to  a mixing  action.  In  this  arrange- 

following  is  an  abstract  of  a paper  in  the  ‘‘  Proceed- 

ment  there  is  but  one  mouth -piece,  placed  2 feet 

ings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers."  vol. 

from  the  side  of  the  machine,  to  which  it  is  con- 

xxxviii.,  entitled,  “ Peat  Fuel  Machinery,"  by  J. 

nected  by  a taper  matching  piece.  The  spiral  or 

McCarthy  Meadows  : — 

screw,  therefore,  constantly  works  against  a mass  of 

“ The  several  systems  of  machinery  for  macerat- 

pulp  which  is  being  steadily  moved,  under  pressure. 

ing  and  pressing  peat,  at  present  in  use,  can  be 

through  the  taper  matching  piece,  to  the  holes  or 

conveniently  divided  into  two  classes,  which,  for 

dies  in  the  mouth-piece.  This  spir.al  is  from  2 feet 

distinction  and  brevity,  may  be  called  the  wet  pro- 

to  24  feet  in  length,  and  about  1 foot  in  diameter. 

cess  and  the  dry  process. 

“ In  connection  with  the  twofold  action  of  the 

“The  wet  process  comprises  all  methods  for 

Dutch  machine,  a third  mechanical  arr.angement 

making  dense  turf,  in  which  peat,  in  its  natural 

may  be  adopted,  in  which,  for  a better  comminution 

condition,  is  macerated  or  mixed  so  .as  to  form  a 

of  the  peat,  the  action  of  a horizontal  screw  or 

pulp,  either  without  or  with  the  .addition  of  water. 

spiral  is  m.ainly  relied  on,  in  combination  with  fixed 

“ The  dry  process  includes  the  compression,  by 

cutters  in  the  inside  of  the  casing.  The  peat 

mechanical  force,  of  peat  in  a drj",  powdery  con- 

m.achine  of  Messrs.  Clayton,  of  London,  consists, 

dition,  and  is  represented  by  the  system  of  Exter 

in  principle,  essentially  on  these  conditions. 

for  making  compressed  turf. 

“ It  is  submitted  that,  for  general  purposes,  a 

“ In  the  wet  process  the  pugmill  principle  w.as 

rough,  effective  tearing  and  mixing  of  pe.at  in  the 

first  applied  for  tearing  and  mixing  peat.  It  was 

natural  condition,  with  a moderate  pressure  to  give 

introduced  in  Bavaria  by  Weber,  within  the  l.a.st 

body  to  the  pulp,  are  sufficient  for  the  making  of 

twenty  years ; and  the  modes  of  .arranging  the 

good  dense  turf ; and  that  any  elaboration  of 

blades  upon  the  upright  shaft,  and  of  forcing  the 

mechanism,  with  a view  to  a more  perfect  com- 

peat  pulp  from  the  mill  under  a moder.ate  pressure, 

minution  of  the  peat,  is  not  attended  with  the 

have  been  since  that  time  the  principal  objects  of 

benefits  which  might  be  expected,  or  which  are 

improvement.  In  other  respects  there  has  not  been 

sometimes  claimed  for  it. 

any  materi.al  departure,  in  external  form,  from 

“ To  the  pugmill  class  belongs  also  Eichorn’s 

oroinary  types  of  pugmill  nnachinery. 

system  of  Kugeltorf,  or  ‘ ball  turf  ’ manufacture. 

“ Different  arrangements  of  the  blades  .and  of  the 

which  h.as  the  merit  of  originality  of  arrangement 

forcing  or  squeezing  action  have  been  introduced. 

for  the  making  and  drying  of  this  kind  of  turf.  In 

and  will  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  examples  of 

this  system  the  pe.at  is,  in  the  first  instance,  roughly 

the  best  modern  German,  Dutch,  and  English 

torn  or  mixed  before  being  raised  by  elev.ators  to 

machinery  for  the  wet  process. 

an  upper  working  floor  to  supply  small  pugmills. 

“ Of  the  Germ.an  m.achines,  that  m.ade  by  Scni.lC- 

“ It  is  evident  th.at  the  objects  of  Eiciiorn  consisted 

KEYSEN  offers  one  principle  of  construction.  The 

more  in  efforts  to  solve  the  difficulties  of  drying  the 

mill  is,  in  general,  from  5 feet  to  6 feet  in  height,  with 

peat,  by  a system  designed  for  w'orking  during  the 

a diameter  of  .about  2 J feet  at  the  top,  slightly  decre.as-  i 

greater  portion  of  each  year,  independently  of  the 

ing  downwards.  In  this  sj’stcni  the  blades  on  the 

weather,  than  in  any  marked  improvements  in  the 

upright  shaft  are  arranged  as  an  irregular  spiral,  which 

m.acer.ating  or  mixing  of  the  peat  itself.  And  it  is 

combines  a downward  forcing  or  squeezing  action  1 

submitted  that  where  a daily  production  of  peat 

with  that  of  tearing  and  mixing  the  peat  The  peat  ; 

extending  over  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year  is 
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to  be  realized,  the  task  of  the  engineer  largely  lies 
in  connection  with  effective,  and  at  the  same  time 
economical,  arrangements  for  drying. 

“ In  contrast  with  Eiciiorn's  system  in  this  respect, 
the  arrangement  introduced  by  the  hlessrs.  Clayton 
may  be  referred  to.  For  each  machine,  the  daily 
work  of  which  is  claimed  to  be  equal  to  form  15  to 
20  tons  of  dense  turf  when  in  air-dried  state,  9000 
wooden  trays  were,  in  1873,  stated  to  be  needed  to 
keep  the  work  fairly  going,  oue  day  with  another,  in 
addition  to  the  racks  and  sheds  necessary  for  the 
reception  of  these  trays.  In  the  former  there  is  the 
principle  of  fixed  lattice  frames,  and  in  the  latter 
that  of  numerous  portable  wooden  trays  for  drying. 

“As  far  as  the  subject  has  now  been  treated,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  peat  is  operated  upon  as  it 
comes  from  the  bog  without  the  addition  of  water, 
except  in  rare  cases  where,  owing  to  exceptional 
dryness,  water  may  be  required  to  reduce  the  pulp 
to  the  same  consistence  with  that  given  by  peat 
containing  the  average  percentage  of  80  per  cent,  of 
water. 

“In  the  French  system  of  Ciialleton,  however, 
water  is  copiously  added,  so  as  to  reduce  the  peat 
into  a fiuid  condition.  In  that  state  it  is  pumped  up 
to  a staging,  where  it  undergoes  filtering  for  the 
removal  of  the  grosser  portions,  and  the  residuum 
flows  by  shoots  into  shallow  settling  and  drying  basins. 
These  are  provided  in  the  bottom  with  arrangements 
for  filterage  and  drainage ; and  the  peat,  when 
sufficiently  firm,  is  cut  into  pieces  for  drying.  A 
fine  dense  peat  is  obtained  in  this  manner  ; but  the 
system  is  not  favourable  to  large  production,  and  can 
hardly  be  held  to  be  an  improvement  in  this  respect 
upon  those  already  mentioned.  The  large  extent  of 
reservoirs  necessary  for  producing  even  moderate 
quantities  limits  the  capability  of  useful  economic 
production  ; and  unless  these  reservoirs  be  protected 
by  roofs  from  tlie  weather,  the  period  during  which 
they  could  be  advantageously  used  would  be,  in 
these  countries,  limited  to  a few  months  in  each  year. 
Assuming  these  reservoirs  to  be  covered  over  with 
a view  to  a lengthened  period  of  working  during 
each  year,  drying  sheds  would  likewise  be  necessary. 
This  system  would  therefore  require  more  erections, 
to  enable  the  working  period  to  be  extended  over 
seven  or  eight  months  yearly,  than  any  of  those 
already  described. 

“ The  dry  process,  which  is  mainly  the  German 
system  of  Enter,  and  the  only  one  in  which, 
upon  anything  like  an  important  scale,  density 
in  turf  is  effected  by  mechanical  force.  The  peat 
in  this  system  is,  in  the  first  instance,  obtained 
in  a fine  or  powdery  state  from  the  surface  of  the 
bog.  This  is  effected  by  a thin  horizontal  slicing  of 
the  surface.  The  layers  or  slices  break  up  at  once 
before  the  action  of  the  surface  ploughs  which  are 
used  for  the  purpose  ; and  the  peat  is  collected  into 
heaps,  and  partially  dried  upon  the  bog.  It  is  then 
removed  to  a capacious  shed,  covered  by  a roof,  but 
for  the  greater  part  open  at  the  sides,  where  the 
drying  still  further  proceeds  by  ordinaiy  evaporation. 
As  the  period  dui-ing  which  the  manufacture  can  be 


carried  on  continuously  depends  on  the  quantity 
of  fine  peat  obtainable  in  favourable  weather,  the 
getting  of  this  material  in  sufficient  quantity  forms 
the  special  out-door  work  upon  this  system,  during 
the  months  that  admit  of  its  collection  and  storage 
in  a partially  dry  condition. 

“The  covered  storage  sheds,  to  contain  the  fine 
peat  in  the  condition  already  mentioned,  are  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  peat  factory.  Ac- 
cording as  it  is  required  for  use  the  peat  is  first 
subjected  to  a sifting  process  for  the  removal  of  the 
coarser  portions,  and  after  passing  through  the 
sieves  it  is  raised  to  the  upper  part  of  an  inclosed 
chamber  in  which  are  wrought-iron  drying  tables, 
one  over  another,  heated  by  the  exhaust  steam  from 
the  engine  of  the  works.  Upon  each  of  the  drying 
tables  spirals  are  arranged  lengthways,  all  driven  by 
gearing  at  the  back,  which  constantly  keep  the  peat 
powder  turned  over,  and  exposed  uniformly  to  the 
heat  as  it  is  moved  forward.  In  its  course  the  peat 
falls  from  one  table  to  another,  until  the  openings  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  chamber  are  reached,  through 
which,  at  a temperature  of  from  120°  to  130°  Fahr., 
and  with  still  a considerable  proportion  of  warm 
diffused  moisture,  it  falls  into  the  cylinders  in  which 
it  is  compressed.  The  compression  is  effected  by 
iron  rams  or  plungers  actuated  by  powerful  eccen- 
trics, fixed  upon  the  main  shaft  of  the  engine  of  the 
factory.  The  cylinders  for  compression  are  fixed 
horizontally,  and  are  open  from  end  to  end ; the 
resistance  against  which  the  rams  work  at  each 
stroke  being  formed  by  a portion  of  the  compressed 
turf  previously  made  which  remains  in  the  cylinder. 
At  each  stroke  the  mass  of  compressed  turf  is  moved 
forward,  and  its  friction  is  the  measure  of  resistance 
necessary  for  mechanically  adding  to  the  turf  already 
compressed  the  portion  of  fine  peat  which,  at  every 
stroke  of  the  ram,  is  converted  into  compressed 
turf.  From  the  back  of  these  cylinders  wooden 
shoots  conduct  the  compressed  turf  in  continuous 
lengths  to  the  place  for  its  delivery.  It  may  travel 
from  15  to  20  feet  in  this  manner,  and  as  it  passes 
beyond  the  shoots  it  breaks  off  at  the  overhang  by 
its  own  weight,  into  pieces  varying  from  9 inches  to 
12  inches,  or  thereabouts,  in  length,  which  fall  ready 
at  once  for  use. 

“The  advantages  of  this  system  maybe  summed  up 
in  the  drying  of  the  peat  in  detail — in  the  condition 
most  favourable  for  the  purpose  in  the  open  air — 
and  in  the  practicability  of  carrying  on  the  manufac- 
ture nearly  all  the  year  round,  within  doors,  if  suffi- 
cient fine  material  be  obtained  and  stored  during 
the  months  in  which  such  work  can  be  done.  The 
drawbacks  are,  mainly,  the  outlay  necessary  for  such 
an  erection,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  mechanism, 
and  the  high  rate  of  the  cost  of  production.  Turf 
prepared  in  this  manner  is  more  adapted  for  use 
in  furnaces  with  strong  draught  than  for  domestic 
purposes.” 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of 
this  paper,  Mr.  M'UO;.nell  remarked  that  he  thought 
the  best  method  by  which  peat  could  be  ased  with 
advantage  was  in  a Siemens’  gas  furnace.  In  trials 
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last  year,  in  forging  iron,  he  found  that  1 ton  of 
finished  forgings  required  4-96  tons  of  coal  in  an 
ordinary  air  furnace ; while  the  same  quantity  of 
iron  was  forged  with  5'09  tons  of  peat,  or  2‘86  tons 
of  rather  small  Welsh  steam  coal,  in  a Siemens’  gas 
furnace.  In  the  case  of  the  gas  furnace  the  loss  in 
the  iron  was  from  5 to  6 per  cent,  less  than  when 
the  iron  was  heated  in  an  air  furnace. 

A method  of  getting  and  preparing  peat  by  means 
of  floating  machinery  has  been  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hodges,  and  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Canada 
Peat  Fuel  Company,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
David  Aikman.  A floating  machine  consists  of  a 
barge  with  excavator  and  machinery  on  board.  On 
the  bow  are  a pair  of  large  augers,  which  work  inside 
a casing  and  cut  a depth  of  6 feet  and  a length  of  2 
inches  at  each  revolution,  but  this  is  of  course  influ- 
enced by  the  nature  of  the  peat.  The  peat  is  received 
on  board,  where  it  undergoes  various  operations, 
such  as  the  removal  of  sticks  by  a stick-catcher,  and 
becomes  pulped  into  a homogeneous  semi -liquid 
mass,  which  drops  out  through  port-holes  in  the 
stern  on  a bed  previously  prepared.  This  is  spread 
evenly  by  men,  about  8 inches  deep  and  120  feet 
wide,  previously  prepared  drains  carrying  off  the 
liquid  which  filters  away ; the  mass  gets  firm  enough 
at  the  end  of  a day  for  the  whole  to  be  scored-over 
in  lines  5 inches  apart.  As  soon  as  the  pulp  is  solid 
enough  to  bear  men  standing  on  boards  longitudinal 
cuts  are  made.  At  the  end  of  a fortnight  these  cuts 
open,  and  the  whole  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
floor  of  bricks  18  inches  by  5 inches.  As  soon  as 
these  are  hard  enough  to  handle  they  are  removed 
by  boys  and  placed  on  diying  racks,  where  they 
remain  till  dry. 

Coal. — This  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  and 
extensively  disseminated  fuel,  or  source  of  heat, 
and  is  defined  by  Redfern,  a compressed  and  chemi- 
cally altered  vegetable  matter,  associated  with  more  or 
less  earthy  substances,  and  capable  of  being  used  as  fuel. 
This  definition  expresses  all  that  is  necessary,  but 
its  truth  can  only  be  established  by  the  concurrence 
and  aid  of  several  branches  of  knowledge.  For 
instance,  animal  matters  may,  by  a process  of  decom- 
position, yield  a mass  of  carbonaceous  substances 
which  could  not  be  distinguished  from  similar  vege- 
table ones  by  the  naked  eye.  In  such  cases  the 
microscope  and  chemical  analysis  lead  to  a certainty 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  originals;  the  former  by 
revealing  the  texture  of  the  fibrous  nature  of  the 
plant,  and  the  latter  by  the  separation  and  estima- 
tion of  those  bodies  into  which  it  has  been  partly 
resolved. 

Evidences  of  the  origin  and  character  of  coal 
may  be  gathered  from  the  geological  position  of 
the  deposit,  the  mineral  characteristics,  the  chemical 
nature,  and  the  visual  appearance  of  the  substance 
under  high  magnifying  power.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
geologists  that  coal  may  be  \newed  as  stratified  rock, 
in  which  layers  of  other  geological  formations,  such 
as  clays,  sandstones,  and  limestones,  are  found. 
These  in  themselves  form  vast  deposits  or  strata; 
but  in  this  respect  there  is  no  difference  between 


them  and  the  coal  beds,  excepting  in  the  nature  of 
the  substances.  How  the  matter  has  become  so 
stratified  is  a subject  to  be  afterwards  considered. 
The  coal  seams  vary  from  a mere  film,  or  a layer  of 
less  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  to  3 or 
4 feet.  It  is  not  often,  however,  that  the  deposits 
are  of  the  latter  dimensions.  In  mines  where  the 
depth  of  the  carbonaceous  deposit  averages  from  10 
to  20  or  30  feet,  seams  of  mineral  matters  interpose 
themselves  at  intervals,  varying  as  to  the  distance 
between  them,  but  rarely  exceeding  the  hmits  above 
assigned.  All  coal  beds  contain  these  foreign  strata, 
or  partings,  to  a greater  or  less  extent ; they  seem  to 
have  been  the  result  of  the  precipitation  of  matters 
held  mechanically  suspended  in  water.  The  thick- 
ness of  these  intervening  deposits  is  found  to  vary 
considerably,  from  a mere  seam  to  a bed  of  several 
feet.  In  many  cases  the  mineral  matter,  thus 
interstratified,  has  become  so  saturated  with  bodies 
emanating  from  the  coal,  or  during  its  formation 
blending  with  the  carbon,  that  it  ignites  and  burns 
like  coal,  only  that  its  bulk  of  earthy  substances 
remains,  often  retaining  its  original  form.  Such 
matters  are  often  observed  in  the  burning  of  many 
varieties  of  coal,  and  in  common  language  are 
called  slates,  batts,  or  basses.  This  blending  of  the 
two  substances  is  often  so  unmistakable  that  at  a 
glance  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  the  shale,  as  it 
is  called,  is  argillaceous  or  calcareous ; but  when  it 
is  known  that  the  coal  beds  belong  to  the  alluvial 
deposits,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  intermixture  of 
mineral  and  organic  matters  must  have  proceeded 
collaterally,  even  although  the  latter  appears  in 
such  excess  as  completely  to  obliterate  any  traces  of 
the  former.  In  Great  Britain  coal  is  principally  in 
the  carboniferous  formations,  occupying  a posterior 
place  in  the  series  of  stratified  rocks;  and  where 
the  same  stratification  of  limestone  rocks  is  met 
with  in  other  countries,  beds  of  coal  are  generally  to 
be  encountered.  Still  coal  is  not  confined  to  this 
set  of  rocks ; it  is  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
strata,  from  the  Devonian  down  to  the  most  recent 
tertiary  formations. 

Mineralogical  Characters. — Although  here  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration  is  spoken  of  as  a mineral, 
it  ought  to  be  remembered  that,  strictly  speaking, 
it  is  not  a pure  one,  but  a mixture  of  various 
matters,  of  which  carbon  is  the  principal.  It  may, 
however,  be  regarded  as  organic  matter  mineral- 
ized; and  as  it  manifests  some  of  the  general  pro- 
perties of  minerals,  these  wiU  be  noticed.  The 
several  known  varieties  of  coal  possess  each  some 
distinctive  feature,  differing  from  one  another  in 
hardness,  fracture,  &c.  Several  species  break  up  into 
cubical  and  rhomboidal  fragments,  whilst  others, 
such  as  the  anthracite,  are  nearly  devoid  of  crystal- 
line structure.  Generally  the  fracture  is  conchoidal,  ’ 
uneven,  fibrous,  or  slaty ; in  Boghead  coal  the  frac- 
ture is  conchoidal,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
stratification,  but  slaty  when  parallel.  In  colour  it 
presents,  according  to  the  variety,  every  difference 
of  hue,  from  jet-black  to  brownish-yellow ; many 
1 kinds  have  a glossy  brilliancy ; others,  such  as  the 
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varieties  of  anthracites,  a beautiful  semi-metallic 
iridescent  lustre  ; whilst  some,  such  as  the  Wemyss, 
Methil,  and  other  varieties  of  cannels,  have  a dull 
appearance.  Coal  exhibits  great  differences  in  point 
of  hardness,  although  none  of  the  varieties  possesses 
it  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  gravity  of  several 
kinds  of  coal  differs  according  to  the  texture  and 
age  ; the  lightest  kinds  have  a density  bordering  on 
I’OO,  whilst  the  heaviest  range  from  1‘75  to  2'00. 

Chemical  Characteristics. — From  what  has  been 
stated,  it  is  evident  that  a chemical  examination  of 
coal  would,  in  the  simplest  manner,  lead  to  its 
division  into  inorganic  substances,  and  that  these 
are  contained  in  it  in  variable  proportions ; and, 
further,  that  each  of  these  classes  can  be  resolved 
into  other  substances,  the  most  characteristic  of  coal 
being  those  generated  by  the  vegetable  portion.  This 
arises  from  the  large  proportion  of  the  elements 
always  found  in  it — namely,  cai’bon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen ; and  which,  by  the  action  of  heat  out  of 
contact  with  air,  are  converted  into  numerous  and 
peculiar  substances. 

Distillation  in  close  vessels  resolves  coal  into 
solids,  liquids,  and  gaseous  bodies,  consisting  of 
carbon  or  coke,  tar,  ammoniacal  liquor,  benzol, 
naphtha,  niphthalin,  paraffin,  paraffin  oil,  and  illu- 
minating and  other  gases,  in  various  quantities.  By 
the  detection  of  these,  and  the  proportion  in  which 
some  are  contained  in  the  substance,  a good  inference 
may  be  drawn  as  to  whether  the  body  be  coal 
or  otherwise ; nevertheless,  the  evidence  is  not 
so  conclusive  as  when  the  investigation  is  conducted 
microscopically. 

Microscopic  Characters. — By  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope, the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  origin  of  the 
coal  is  attained.  Dr.  Aitken  of  Glasgow  has  care- 
fully investigated  the  structure  of  coal,  and  found 
that,  even  in  the  most  altered  specimens,  traces 
remain  sufficiently  characteristic  to  prove  that  the 
material  is  of  vegetable  origin. 

In  the  variety  of  bitumens,  whether  pure  mineral 
tar  or  asphaltuni,  no  such  structure  is  observable, 
and  consequently,  in  the  hands  of  a chemico-micro- 
scopist  there  is  nothing  to  render  the  detection  of 
real  coal  a matter  of  uncertainty. 

Orhjbc  of  Coal. — Such  being  the  principal  or  more 
marked  characters  by  which  a substance  submitted 
to  examination  may  be  affirmed  to  be  coal,  it  will 
now  be  desirable  to  enter  more  fully  upon  the  origin 
and  nature  of  this  product,  in  reference  to  its  value 
as  a fuel.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the 
analogy  which  exists  between  peat  and  coal,  and  the 
reader  will  have  inferred  that  coal,  like  peat,  has 
been  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  species  of 
organic  growth.  All  who  have  given  attention 
to  the  composition  of  coal,  and  the  geological 
’position  it  occupies,  concur  in  this  view  of  the 
subject ; and  the  different  opinions  will  now  be 
briefly  explained  which  have  been  advanced  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  change  and  disintegration  of 
the  vegetable  products  have  been  produced. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  process  wliich  has  operated 
to  convert  countless  reproductions  of  plants  into  peat 


bogs,  has  been  similar  in  the  case  of  coals  to  some 
extent;  but  geologically  considered,  it  is  evident 
that  the  oldest  peat  deposits  are  of  modern  formation , 
when  compared  to  the  most  recent  beds  of  coal.  Of 
the  vegetable  origin  of  the  latter  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained,  even  if  the  microscope  had  not  revealed 
the  fact  in  the  more  compact  varieties,  since  among 
other  indications,  even  the  trees  have  been  found 
in  their  natural  position  converted  into  coal.  The 
character,  the  variety,  and  the  immense  mass  of 
vegetable  matter  thus  converted,  have  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  several  species  of  plants  whence  coal 
has  resulted  were  indigenous  to  a southern  or  equa- 
torial climate,  as  it  is  certain  they  could  not  flourish 
so  luxuriantly  in  the  existing  temperature  of  northern 
latitudes.  The  varieties  most  commonly  distinguished 
in  the  different  strata  are  ferns,  catamites,  sigillarise, 
stigmariae,  and  others ; in  fact,  no  less  than  300 
distinct  kinds  have  been  detected. 

As  to  the  manner,  however,  in  which  the  strata  of 
the  coal  deposits  have  been  fomied,  there  is  much 
difference  of  opinion.  Some  geologists  suppose  that 
they  were  originally  peat,  the  several  successive 
layers  being  occasioned  by  successive  subsidences  of 
the  land ; whilst  others  assert  that  the  various 
constituents  were  originally  conveyed  by  currents  to 
estuaries  and  deltas,  where,  being  buried  under  the 
sand,  mud;  and  debris  brought  down  by  the  current, 
they  were  subsequently  submitted  to  agencies  which 
effected  their  carbonization.  It  is  certain  that  the 
surface  of  the  globe  was  at  one  time  nearly  submerged 
in  an  ocean,  in  which  state  it  remained  till,  by  the 
effects  of  volcanic  eruptions,  portions  were  uplifted, 
causing  a corresponding  depression  in  other  places, 
and  thus  forming  valleys,  the  forests  and  vegetation 
of  which  were  buried  under  layers  of  loose  earth  and 
mud.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  require  many  such 
forests  to  constitute  a layer  of  the  thickness  of  some 
of  the  coal  seams,  and  these  can  scarcely  be  imagined 
to  have  been  produced  otherwise  than  by  the 
drifting  of  vast  accumulations  of  trees  and  pdants 
into  the  ba.sins  in  which  coal  is  now  found. 

But  leaving  geologists  to  discuss  and  settle  these 
questions,  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of 
this  work  to  attend  to  the  chemical  changes  which 
have  contributed  to  the  conversion  of  the  organic 
fibre  into  the  carbonaceous  matter  in  question. 
Whether  the  organic  products  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  were  collected  by  changes  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  earth’s  solid  crust,  or  by  the  force  of 
violent  currents,  such  as  the  large  American  rivers 
of  the  present  day,  it  may  be  admitted  and  assumed 
as  a fact  that  they  were  embedded  with  other 
matters  saturated  with  moisture.  The  first  natural 
change  under  such  circumstances  would  be  a fer- 
mentation of  the  albuminous  matter  and  the  gum, 
by  which  their  molecular  constitution  would  be 
broken  up,  and  bodies  of  a simpler  composition 
formed.  The  exclusion  of  the  air  after  a short  time 
would  suppress  the  eremacausis  or  decay  of  the 
substance  of  the  wood  and  fibrous  matter,  but  the 
equilibrium  of  the  affinities  of  the  elements  in  the 
plants  being  broken,  and  considerable  pressure  being 
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exerted,  coupled  with  a certain  rise  of  temperature, 
the  change  of  elements  arising  from  the  new  elective 
affinities  would  contribute  to  remove  the  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  to  that  extent  which  is  observed  in  the 
composition  of  coal.  The  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
being  most  subject  to  the  effect  of  this  metamor- 
phosis, these  elements,  leaving  the  carbon,  would 
more  readily  assume  their  simplest  and  most  per- 
manent state  of  combination  ; but,  as  in  the  process 
of  destructive  distillation  already  alluded  to,  the 
conditions  supplied  are  capable  of  inducing  the 
water  thus  constituted  to  react  upon  a portion  of 
the  carbon,  so  in  the  coal  formations,  where  the 
enormous  pressure  must  have  operated  with  an 
effect  in  some  degree  equivalent  to  an  increased 
temperature,  the  moisture  and  excess  of  hydrogen 

would  convert  the  remaining  substance  into  carbonic 
® * 1 

acid  and  hydrocarbons  respectively.  The  actual 
facts,  as  determined  in  coal  mines,  seem  to  bear 
out  this  view. 

From  such  considerations  it  will  be  readily  con- 
cluded that  the  elementary  composition  of  coals 
must  be  different  from  ligneous  fibre  ; but  following 
up  the  assumed  alteration  by  a symbolical  repre- 
sentation, the  composition  of  coal  offers  very  con- 
clusive grounds  to  warrant  the  opinion  that  the 
former  has  resulted  from  the  latter  in  the  manner 
indicated. 

According  to  the  degree  of  force  exerted  upon  the 
decomposing  substance,  and  the  period  of  time  in 
which  this  change  was  taking  place,  it  is  evident 
that  the  substances  would  be  more  or  less  removed 
from  one  another  in  composition.  Thus  the  formula 
for  splint  coal  may  be  deduced  from  that  for  ligneous 
fibre  by  supposing  that  heat  and  pressure  combined 
have  removed  nine  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid, 
three  equivalents  each  of  water  and  marsh  gas. 
In  other  kinds,  such  as  many  of  the  anthracites, 
the  alteration  is  much  gi-eater  than  even  in  the  splint 
already  referred  to,  and  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
recognize  the  analogy  between  them  and  wood,  for 
often  all  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  removed,  so 
that  nothing  is  left  but  carbon  and  the  mineral 
matters  intermixed  with  it. 

Coal  Measures. — The  region  of  the  coal  formations 
is  very  extensive,  and  includes  many  strata,  all  of 
which  are  known  as  the  coal  meamres,  or  carboni- 
ferous group.  Properly  speaking  the  first  of  these 


is  what  is  termed  the  under-lay;  this  is  a tough 
argillaceous  substance,  which,  upon  drying,  turns  grey 
and  becomes  friable.  It  retains  considerable  traces 
of  carbonaceous  matters.  Two  other  strata  beneath 
this  are,  however,  included  in  the  group ; these  are 
the  mountain  limestone,  which  varies  very  much  in 
thickness,  being  sometimes  900  feet,  and  the  old  red 
sandstone  upon  which  it  rests  ; the  latter  stratum 
ranges  from  200  to  2000  feet  in  thickness.  Next  to 
the  underlay  in  the  ascending  scale  comes  the  scam 
of  coal,  or  modified  organic  matter,  varying  from 
less  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  to  several  feet.  Above 
these  the  upper  layer  or  roof,  as  it  is  termed,  rests. 
It  is  composed  of  slaty  clay  abounding  in  vegetable 
remains,  as  well  as  with  crustaceffi,  and  several  other 
matters.  Interstratified  with  the  latter  are  found 
various  other  substances,  which  seem  to  have  been 
accumulations  drifted  by  currents,  such  as  laminate  1 
clay,  grit,  limestone,  granite,  sandstone,  and  other 
rocks. 

All  these  deposits  at  one  time,  doubtless,  formed 
regular  horizontal  layers,  but  through  the  effects  of 
expansion  or  contraction  of  the  earth  they  have  been 
distorted  and  thrown  into  undulated  positions,  an  1 
where  the  internal  force  has  been  very  great,  they 
have,  by  the  upheaval  of  the  subordinate  strata,  been 
formed  into  large  valleys  or  basins.  From  the  posi- 
tion of  these  layers,  previous  to  such  convulsions 
occurring,  it  is  obvious  that  as  the  older  deposits  of 
mountain  limestone,  old  red  sandstone,  &c.,  emerged 
in  succession,  so  the  more  modern  layers,  including 
the  carboniferous,  would  appear  at  the  surface. 
This  appearance  is  termed  the  cropping  out  of  the 
strata,  and  serves  to  indicate  the  side  of  tlie  basin. 
Considerable  irregularity  is  occasioned  by  further 
subterranean  disturbances  which  tend  to  alter  the 
position  of  the  strata  subsequently  to  the  first  up- 
heaval of  the  older  formations.  These  generally 
render  the  deposits  somewhat  irregular  in  shape,  so 
that  they  seldom  form  a true  basin.  In  some  locali- 
ties, as  in  the  Leicester  and  Warwickshire  coal-field, 
none  of  the  characters  of  a basin  are  observed ; in 
the  latter  instance,  the  seams  are  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  overlying  deposits,  under  which  they  dip  or 
incline  to  a considerable  depth,  and  extend  to  an 
area  unknown. 

Fig.  22  represents  this  field  in  section,  showing  the 
alluvial  deposits  atA  A ; thenewredsandstoue,  or  marls, 


Fig.  22. 


at  B B ; the  carboniferous  shale  and  coal  at  cc,  interlaid 
with  carboniferous  grit,  or  sandstones,  dd  ; E,  beds  of 
magnesian ; and  F the  stratum  of  mountiiiii  limestone, 
resting  on  the  old  red  sandstone,  G.  Fig.  23  gives  a 
faint  idea  of  the  disturbances  which  arc  occasioned  in 
the  various  beds  by  fissures  filled  with  other  materials. 


These  veins  are,  in  the  language  of  the  miner,  called 
dylex,  as  they  are  the  means  of  separating  the  strata 
into  compartments,  which  are  designated. Be- 
sides this  term,  another  is  applied  significant  of  tlie 
disirlacement  of  the  bands  of  coal  from  their  original 
position  — namely,  shifts,  \^'here  these  occur  the 
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seam  is  thrown  out  of  its  level,  and  according  as  it 
is  removed  to  a higher  or  lower  one,  the  fault  is 
called  an  nji-throw  or  a down-throw.  The  displace- 


ment occurring  at  many  of  these  shifts  is  consider- 
able, and  gives  no  small  trouble  to  the  miners.  The 
largest  known  is  that  which  runs  through  the  North- 


Fig.  23. 


umberland  and  Durham  coal-field,  and  is  termed  the 
Ninety’ fathom  dyke,  from  the  fact  that  the  seams 
of  coal  are  90  fathoms  lower  at  one  side  of  the  slip 
than  at  the  other.  Various  matters  fill  these  inter- 
secting veins ; hard  and  soft  sandstone  is  contained 
in  the  one  in  question,  which  in  some  parts,  espe- 
cially at  the  Montague  Colliery,  attains  a width  of 
22  yards.  Two  other  dykes  spring  from  this  at  the 
southern  side ; one  of  which  takes  a south-eastern 
direction,  and  is  about  20  yards  in  breadth;  the 
other  a south-western  one,  and  attains  a breadth  of 
70  yards.  Both  branches  are  filled  with  the  same 
material  as  the  primary  one,  but  do  not  appear  to 
have  caused  so  great  a disturbance  at  their  point  of 
intersection.  These  are  represented  in  the  fore- 
going drawing  at  F F,  S S ; but  the  others,  although 
they  partake  of  the  nature  of  a dyke,  are  not  recog- 
nized as  such.  For  instance,  those  shown  at  D t>' 
are  of  a different  character,  and  are  called  v'hin-djkes, 
containing  products  of  igneous  origin,  such  as  basalt, 
toadstone,  &c. ; these  do  not  always  cause  a removal 
of  the  strata  from  the  ordinary  level.  -Evidence  of 
their  eruption  in  a state  of  fusion  exists  in  the  fact, 
that  the  coal  in  their  vicinity  is  more  or  less  charred 
and  converted  into  a true  coke  ; besides,  many  sub- 
stances of  a fusible  nature  are  acted  upon,  and  indi- 
cate the  powerful  temperature  which  has  pervaded 
the  place,  and  which  is  often  productive  of  great 
loss  by  consuming  or  changing  the  coal  into  anthra- 
cite, as  shown  at  d'  in  the  figure,  where  the  basalt 
and  other  products  accumulate.  The  hitch  is  another 
of  those  dykes,  and  is  so  called  when  its  thickness  is 
less  than  that  of  the  seams  of  coal  which  it  inter- 
sects : it  is  represented  at  H H in  the  drawing. 
Smaller  veins  of  foreign  matters  lying  in  any  direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  of  the  strata  are  designated 
faults  or  troubles,  from  the  annoyance  the  miners  ex- 
perience by  the  interruption  of  their  work.  Several 
of  these  are  seen  at  tt;  and  although  in  working 
they  cause  much  trouble,  yet  sometimes  they  contri- 
bute to  render  a field  more  valuable,  since,  by  the 
depression  -which  they  occasion,  seams  of  coal  are 
brought  in  which  might  otherwise  be  lost.  An 
example  of  this  is  given  in  the  drawing  referred  to, 
where,  by  the  down-throw  of  the  strata  between  FF 
and  TT,  two  seams  of  coal  .are  brought  in  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  cont.ained  in  it.  Other 
interruptions  or  irregul.arities  in  the  coal  seams  are 
<lesignated  hands  and  nips;  the  former,  shown  at  B, 


are  thin  deposits  or  beds  of  grit  or  shale  occurring 
in  the  middle  of  a seam  of  coal,  and  which,  from 
being  very  thjn,  gradually  acquire  greater  thickness, 
till  ultimately  they  reduce  the  seam  so  much  as  to 
render  it  valueless;  the  second,  shown  at  n,  is  a 
sudden  local  thinning  of  the  seam,  fi'om  an  excres- 
ence  of  the  roof  or  floor. 

With  regard  to  the  production  and  consumption 
of  coal,  a very  complete  and  careful  paper  .appeared 
in  the  Revue  Universelle  des  Mines,  in  the  beginning 
of  1875,  by  Victor  Bouhy,  of  which  the  following  is 
a portion  of  an  abstract  appearing  in  the  “ Proceed- 
ings of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,”  vol.  xliii., 
p.  393 

“ The  author  ranges  the  countries  which  at  the 
present  time  are  the  largest  producers  of  coal  in  the 
following  order: — 1,  England;  2,  the  United  States; 
3,  the  Zollvereiu ; 4,  Belgium  .and  France ; 5,  Aus- 
tria, including  Hung.ary,  and  shows  in  a table  the 
annual  production  in  the  first  four  of  these  groups. 
The  fifth  group  gave  in  1872  about  one-fifth  of  that 
furnished  by  the  fourth  group. 

“The  development  of  this  branch  of  mining  indus- 
try has  not  proceeded  equally  in  each  of  these 
countries.  Engl.and  has  always  furnished  more  th.an 
half  the  production  of  the  whole  world.  Previous 
to  the  year  1830  her  share  amounted  to  5 of  the 
total  production ; in  1845,  to  a little  more  than  f ; 
in  1858,  it  was  still  above  i ; in  18G5  and  1868,  the 
same  proportion  of  about  ^ was  maintained ; and  in 
1872  it  still  exceeded  the  half  by  more  than  7,000,000 
tons.  From  20,000,000  tons  in  1830,  the  product 
had  risen  in  England  to  131,639,993  tons  in  1872; 
that  is,  in  forty-two  years  it  had  successively  increased 
by  more  than  558  per  cent.  No  accurate  statistics 
of  the  production  of  the  United  States  in  1830  are 
obtainable  ; but  judging  from  those  relating  to  the 
j’^ear  1845,  it  may  be  admitted  that  at  the  former 
date  they  occupied  the  fifth  rank  after  Engl.and, 
Belgium,  France,  and  Prussia.  In  1872  they  are 
in  the  second  rank,  with  the  important  figure  of 
42,800,000  tons ; that  is,  for  the  period  of  forty-two 
years,  an  increase  of  2950  per  cent.  The  Zollverein 
produced  in  1830  less  than  Belgium  and  France — 
about  1,200,000  tons,  exclusive  of  lignite.  In  1872 
this  group  figures  for  33,400,000  tons  of  coal ; that 
is,  an  increase  of  2680  per  cent,  in  forty-two  years. 
Moreover,  in  addition  to  this  quantity  of  coal,  there 
were  raised  in  1872  about  9,018,000  tons  of  lignite. 
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The  production  of  Belgium,  which  in  1830  amounted 
to  1,913,077  tons,  had  reached  in  1872  a value  of 
1.5,058,948  tons;  or  an  increase  of  718  per  cent,  in 
forty-two  years.  At  the  former  date  Belgium  occu- 
pied the  second  rank ; at  the  latter  date  it  had  fallen 
to  the  fourth.  The  production  of  France  has  risen 
from  1,. 596,570  tons  in  1830,  to  15,204,170  in  1872; 
thus  showing  an  increase  in  the  forty-two  years  of 
852'9  per  cent.  This  country  occupied  at  the  former 
date  the  third  place  after  England  and  Belgium ; but 
at  the  latter  date  it  was  nearly  on  an  equal  rank 
with  Belgium,  in  the  fourth  place  after  England,  the 
United  States,  and  the  Zollverein.  Austria  pro- 
duced in  1830  210,000  tons  of  coal  and  lignite ; in 
1860  the  product  of  coal  alone  amounted  to  1 ,948,189 
tons,  and  in  1872  to  4,764,786  tons.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  produce  of  France  is  constantly 
tending  to  equal  that  of  Belgium ; and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  latter  country  will  soon  be  left  behind 
by  its  neighbour.  This  result  is  also  indicated  by 
the  fact  of  the  increase  during  the  interval  of  forty- 
two  years,  between  1830  and  1872,  being  718  per 
cent,  in  the  case  of  Belgium,  and  852’9  per  cent,  in 
the  case  of  France.  This  notable  increase  of  the 
production  in  France  is  due  mainly  to  the  great 
development  of  the  mining  industry  in  the  de- 
partments of  the  north,  and  especially  in  the 
Pas-de-Calais.  The  author  shows  that  these  de- 
partments furnished  29  per  cent,  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  France  in  1834,  and  39'04  per  cent,  in 
1872.  In  the  former  year  the  quantity  raised  was 
only  4103  tons;  in  1873  it  had  increased  to  2,978,647 
tons.  This  coal-field  would  seem  to  be  yet  hardly 
touched ; and  the  intelligence  and  skill  which  have 
been  shown  in  laying  out  and  opening  up  the  work- 
ings in  this  locality,  together  with  the  readiness 
with  which  CJipital  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  engineer,  are  evidences  that  the  future  of 
this  northern  field  will  be  marked  by  yet  greater 
success. 

“The  author  concludes  this  portion  of  his  report 
with  statistics  relative  to  the  total  coal  production  of 
the  world  in  1872  : — In  Europe,  England  furnished 
131,640,000  tons;  in  America,  the  United  States 
furnished  42,794,000  tons,  a large  portion  of  which 
was  anthracite  ; and  Nova  Scotia,  Chili,  and  British 
Columbia,  810,000  tons.  In  Australia,  New  South 
Wales  furnished  1,300,000  tons ; and  Queensland 
and  New  Zealand,  47,000  tons.  And  in  Asia,  India 
furnished  650,000  tons;  and  Japan,  China,  and 
Burnnah,  44,000  tons.  The  total  quantities  amount 
to  248,144,200  tons,  of  which  England  furnished 
more  than  half. 

“ The  second  part  of  tlie  report  is  devoted  to  the 
consumption  of  coal,  and  in  a table  it  is  shown  that 
it  has  increased  during  the  ten  years  ending  1872, 
in  the  Zollverein  by  116  per  cent.,  in  France  by  35-6 
per  cent.,  in  England  by  47  per  cent,  and  in  Belgium 
by  45-5  per  cent ; and  the  increase  in  these  countries 
during  the  thirty  years  precedingthe  above-mentioned 
date  was  1460  per  cent,  324  per  cent,  249  per  cent, 
and  227  per  cent,  respectively.  The  increase  in  the 
Zollverein  is  very  great  relatively  to  the  other  j 
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countries,  and  in  France  it  is  especially  remarkable. 
In  both  cases  the  increase  is  mainly  due  to  the 
development  of  metallurgical  industry  and  the  ex- 
tension of  railways.  As  a consumer  of  coal,  France 
takes  the  fourth  place  after  England,  America,  and 
the  Zollverein ; but  England,  it  will  be  observed, 
has  an  enonnous  lead.  It  appears  from  the  statistics 
which  have  been  prepared  that  there  are  at  present 
but  three  countries  in  the  world  that  raise  more 
coal  than  they  consume — namely,  England,  Belgium, 
and  the  Zollverein,  which  consequently  export  that 
mineral  in  considerable  quantities.” 

Different  Kinds  of  Coal. — From  the  acknow- 
ledged transformation  which  the  substance  of  the 
coal  has  undergone,  and  from  its  progressive  nature, 
it  is  natural  to  expect  that  the  material  so  produced 
should  have  very  different  properties,  according  to 
its  more  or  less  advanced  state  of  decomposition. 
Such  is  really  the  case,  and  various  species  of  coal 
exist  differing  by  slight  and  regular  gradations  from 
the  most  recent  lignite  or  brown  coal,  in  which  the 
outline  of  the  wood  may  be  most  easily  traced,  up 
to  the  most  perfect  anthracite,  in  which  every  ves- 
tige of  the  original  is  lost,  and  nothing  remains  but 
a conglomerated  charcoal.  Many  of  tliem,  indeed, 
have  so  close  a resemblance  to  one  another,  and  pass 
so  imperceptibly  from  one  stage  to  the  other,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  mark  the  distinction 
between  them.  Several  species,  however,  may  be 
classified  on  broader  data,  grounded  partly  upon 
age,  partly  on  their  physical  appearance,  and  partly 
on  their  composition.  It  is  by  these  criteria  that 
the  classification  of  the  fossil  into  brown  or  black 
coal,  or  into  the  bituminous  or  non-bituminous 
varieties,  is  effected.  Several  members  are  con- 
tained in  each  of  these  groups,  but  many  kinds 
blend  with  each  other  in  such  a manner  that  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  a line  of  demarcation  between 
them.  Classifying  the  chief  varieties  according  to 
their  supposed  age,  the  whole  of  the  coal  measures 
may  be  included  under  three  heads,  namely,  the 
younger  coal  of  the  tertiary  deposits,  the  older  bitu- 
minous kind  of  the  secondary  formations,  and  the 
anthracites  of  the  older  transition  series  of  rocks. 

IJynite, — The  coal  of  the  tertiary  formation,  which 
includes  several  varieties,  has  been  designated  brown 
coal  or  liynite,  from  its  characteristic  appearance. 
This  species,  termed  also  bituminous  wood,  is  the 
most  interesting,  as  clearly  exhibiting  the  ligneous 
structure  of  the  matter  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  in  such  perfection  as  to  furnish  sufficient  data 
for  instituting  a diagnosis  of  the  plants  of  very 
remote  eras.  It  has  a brown  colour,  but  this  varies 
with  the  depth  of  the  bed.  The  Bovey  coal  of 
Devonshire  is  a member  of  this  class ; it  presents  a 
distinct  woody  structure,  and  very  rarely  a conchoi- 
dal  fracture ; it  is  devoid  of  lustre,  is  brittle,  and 
burns  readily,  leaving  a white  ash.  Some  others, 
however,  such  iis  the  more  compact  kinds,  exhibit  a 
more  or  less  conchoidal  fracture  and  slightly  resinous 
lustre.  In  the  latter  case  the  colour  is  brownish- 
black  ; it  has  been  called  earthy-brown,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  another  kind  of  the  same  species, 
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designated  pitch-coal,  the  structure  of  which  is  more 
dense,  as  shown  by  its  distinct  conchoidal  appear- 
ance when  broken.  Between  these  extremes  may 
be  found  the  hrovin  earthy  coal,  so  named  from  its 
argillaceous  fracture,  crumbling  into  loose  friable 
particles,  and  moor  coal,  in  which  the  structure  of 
the  plants  is  obliterated,  and  which  exhibits  in  its 
fracture  more  or  less  lustre. 

The  species  of  coal  embracing  these  varieties  is 
encountered  in  several  of  the  formations  on  the 
Continent,  at  Bovey  Tracey  in  Devonshire,  near 
Lancaster,  and  at  Lough  Neagh  in  Ireland,  where 
it  constitutes  three  beds,  averaging  in  some  parts  a 
thickness  of  60  feet.  It  is  very  inferior  as  a fuel  to 
the  other  varieties  of  coal  which  will  be  presently 
described.  As  dug  from  the  mine  it  is  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  moisture,  which  it  persistently 
retains,  and  which,  even  if  entirely  expelled,  is 
reabsorbed  with  great  avidity.  Thus  Reinsch  deter- 
mined in  a sample  of  wood  coal  from  the  Upper 
Pfalz,  in  Bavaria;  43  per  cent,  of  moisture,  and  in 
an  earthy-brown  coal,  30.  Varrentkapp  found  no 
less  than  48  per  cent,  of  moisture  in  fresh  lignite 
from  Helmstadt,  and  further  ascertained  that,  after 
thorough  desiccation  and  re-exposure  to  air,  about 
8 per  cent,  of  water  was  again  absorbed.  By  stack- 
ing this  coal  for  some  time  much  of  the  water 
evaporates,  so  that  the  moisture  averages  about  30 
per  cent. ; but  if  the  exposure  be  made  in  summer 
the  quantity  is  lessened  to  20  per  cent.,  the  bulk  of 
the  coal  undergoing  a corresponding  reduction. 

Distinct  from  the  foregoing  in  physical  appear- 
ance, though  to  some  degree  analogous  in  chemical 
composition,  are  those  non-compact  bodies,  termed 
bituminous  coal,  in  which  the  structure  of  the 
plants  is  entirely  effaced,  and  the  colour  and  appear- 
ance are  indicative  of  a pretty  advanced  stage  of 
decomposition  Of  this  kind  there  are  several 
varieties,  distinguished  by  characteristic  properties. 
When  treated  with  ether  they  all  yield  more  or  less 
bitumen,  and  hence  the  general  designation,  hitumiii- 
ous,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  anthracites  proper, 
which  afford  none  of  that  substance.  The  following 
most  marked  varieties  of  this  description  are  caking 
coal,  splint  coal,  cherry  coal,  and  cannel  or  parrot  coal. 

Caking  coal  is  a moderately  compact  fuel ; its 
fracture  is  uneven,  and  its  lustre  vai'ies  from  a 
resinous  to  a velvety  or  grayish-black  appearance. 
When  heated  it  breaks  into  small  pieces  if  the 
amount  of  bitumen  be  not  more  than  the  average, 
but  afterwards  the  fragments  agglomerate  and  form 
a hard  compact  body;  when  the  percentage  of 
bitumen  is  high  it  forms  at  once  into  a pasty  mass, 
and  during  the  application  of  the  heat  bubbles  of 
gaseous  matter  escape,  leaving  ultimately  a carbona- 
ceous substance,  in  which  all  traces  of  the  original 
are  effaced.  Ignited  in  air  it  burns  with  a yellowish 
flame,  which  is  intermittent,  unless  the  fuel  be 
kept  repeatedly  stirred,  so  as  to  prevent  its  caking. 
The  latter  tendency  renders  this  coal  unsuitable  for  l 
many  operations  where  great  heat  is  required,  as  I 
the  draught  is  impeded  by  its  caking  properties.  It  | 
is,  however,  a valuable  fuel,  especially  as  it  is  very  ! 


often  possessed  of  qualities  which  render  it  appli- 
cable for  the  manufacture  of  gas  and  coke,  the  latter 
being  most  eligible  as  a heating  agent  where  the 
coal  itself  cannot  be  employed. 

Caking  coal  is  very  general,  being  met  with  in 
almost  all  the  coal-fields  of  Great  Britain,  but  more 
especially  in  the  Newcastle  and  Wigan  districts. 

Splitit  or  Hard  Coat. — This  variety  occurs  most 
abundantly  in  the  Glasgow  coal  deposits,  where,  for 
general  application,  it  is  highly  prized.  Its  colour  is 
black  or  brownish-black,  and  its  lustre  resinous  and 
glistening.  When  broken,  the  principal  fracture 
■ appears  imperfect  and  slaty,  but  the  transverse  one 
shows  it  to  be  fine-grained,  uneven,  and  splintery  ; 
hence,  as  well  as  from  its  hardness,  the  term  splint. 
It  kindles  with  greater  difficulty  than  the  preceding 
variety,  but  when  once  ignition  has  taken  place, 
it  produces  a fine  clear  fire,  and  throws  out  much  heat. 

Cherry  or  Soft  Coal. — The  similarity  in  physical 
appearance  between  this  and  the  caking  coal  is  very 
great,  though  for  the  most  part  the  lustre  of  cherry 
coal  is  much  more  splendent,  and  hence  the  name 
given  it  by  the  miners.  It  differs  from  caking  coal 
in  not  undergoing  fusion  when  heated.  Owing  to 
its  great  brittleness,  it  is  not  economical  in  the 
working.  It  readily  ignites,  and  makes  a lively  fire, 
yielding  a clear  yellow  flame,  but  is  consumed  rapidly. 
This  species  is  likewise  met  with  in  the  upper  strata 
of  the  Glasgow  beds,  as  also  in  Staffordshire,  and  in 
the  Lancashire  district. 

Cannel,  Candle,  or  Parrot  Coal. — This  variety  has 
a very  compact  and  even  texture,  a shining  resinous 
lustre,  and  a colour  varying  between  jet  and  a 
greyish  or  brownish  black.  The  lustre  of  cannel  coal 
is  sometimes  not  so  very  distinct  as  that  of  pitch  coal, 
which  is  a species  of  the  caking  kind  ; its  compact 
texture  and  gravity  are  sufficiently  characteristic  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  other  sorts.  The  fracture  of 
cannel  is  flat,  conchoidal  in  every  direction,  and 
sometimes  slaty.  It  takes  a good  polish,  and  on  this 
account  is  manufactured  into  numerous  articles,  such 
as  inkstands,  snuff-boxes,  beads,  &c. 

Cannel  is  found  in  several  coal  basins,  but  most 
abundantly  in  the  Wigan  district,  at  Lesmahagow, 
near  Glasgow,  and  at  Coventry.  It  is  so  named 
from  its  property  of  burning  and  yielding  a bright 
flame  like  a candle.  The  other  name,  pan-ot  coal, 
which  is  of  Scottish  origin,  is  derived  from  its 
decrepitation  when  thrown  on  the  fire,  owing  to 
pieces  of  the  coal  flying  off  when  heated. 

Many  other  local  appellations  are  given  to  the  coal 
even  from  the  same  field,  if  it  includes  many  seams, 
but  these  are  of  little  interest  to  the  consumer. 

Anthracite. — In  speaking  of  the  origin  of  coal,  allu- 
sion has  been  made  to  this  variety  as  being  the 
oldest,  and,  consequently,  the  furthest  removed 
from  its  vegetable  source  in  composition  and  physical 
characters.  This  fossil,  which  is  sometimes  known 
as  glance  or  stone  coal,  is  a hard  compact  substance 
possessing  much  lustre,  often  iridescent;  the  more 
perfect  variety  is  entirely  free  from  bituminous 
matter,  and  hence  it  constitutes  a class  of  the  coal 
formation  in  itself.  These  characters  are  not  ob- 
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served  in  all  tlie  anthracites,  which  generally  retain 
more  or  less  bituminous  coal  interstratified  or  other- 
wise mixed  with  portions  reduced  to  the  state  of  true 
anthracite,  llie  mixed  varieties,  or  semi-anthracites, 
admit  of  being  employed  as  a substitute  for  caking 
coals  in  many  cases  where  a true  anthracite  would 
not  answer  tlie  purpose. 

This  is  the  densest  of  all  the  coals  known,  except- 
ing such  as  are  very  earthy  or  otherwise  mineralized. 
It  contains,  when  a true  anthracite,  only  carbon,  | 
water,  and  inorganic  salts,  but  generally  more  or  less 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  besides  the  proportion  of  the 
latter  elements  in  the  form  of  water.  Anthracite  is 
ignited  with  great  difficulty,  and  being  dense,  and 
having  a tendency  to  break  up  into  fragments  when 
heated,  in  consequence  of  the  expulsion  of  the  water 
contained  in  it,  it  is  not  calculated  to  produce  a 
strong  fire  in  the  ordinary  grate  or  furnace,  although, 
when  once  thoroughly  ignited,  its  heating  power  is 
very  great.  By  a suibible  modification  of  tlie  grate 
or  furnace,  and  proper  management,  it  may  in 
numerous  instances — not  the  least  of  which  is  its 
application  to  smelting  — be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage. 

Anthracite  is  found  most  extensively  in  America, 
where  it  constitutes  immense  deposits.  In  England 
it  is  chiefly  worked  in  the  South  Wales  coal-field, 
although  it  may  be  met  with  in  large  quantities 
in  other  basins. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Coal. — The  localities 
and  general  characteristics  of  the  principal  varieties 
of  coal  having  been  noticed,  a more  minute  examin- 
ation of  its  composition  will  now  be  made.  It  has 
been  already  laid  down  as  a general  principle,  that  | 
the  value  of  a fuel  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  1 
carbon  which  it  contains.  Like  other  rules,  however,  I 
this  admits  of  exceptions,  and  for  some  purposes  j 
the  coal  is  valued  according  to  its  percentage  of 
hydrogen.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  coal 
intended  for  gas  manufacture,  and  also  when  employed 
as  a fuel  in  such  arts  as  rc'quire  the  heat  to  exert  its 
power  at  some  distance  fi-om  the  fire.  Moreover, 
other  ingredients  may  be  contained  in  the  coal 
in  proportions  very  msignificant  when  compared 
with  the  carbon  and  other  inflammable  portion  ; thus 
nitrogen  is  nearly  always  present  in  coal  in  small 
proportions,  and  it  has  evidently  come  from  the 
original  wood,  which  always  contains  nitrogen  in 
some  form,  and  hence  its  presence  in  the  coal. 
There  is  always  found  in  coal  inorganic  matter, 
derived  both  from  the  original  plants  and  from 
water  holding  such  matter  in  solution ; such  are 
silica,  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  alumina;  and  these  sub- 
stances form  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  coal,  and  both 
by  the  amount  and  con  poution  of  its  ash  the  value 
of  a coal  is  considerably  modified.  Other  ingredients 
are  so  injurious  in  their  effects  as  to  render  the  fuel 
unadapted  for  many  purposes  to  which  it  might 
otherwise  be  applied  with  good  results.  Among 
these  are  found  sulphur,  ar.senical  and  other  kinds  of 
pyrites  ; and  similar  prejudicial  effects  are  produced 
by  the  presence  of  considerable  portions  of  sulphates, 
or,  in  fact,  of  any  mineral  matters  which  undergo  no 


change  during  the  combustion.  The  pyritous  ingredi- 
ents are,  however,  the  most  deleterious,  as  during 
combustion  they  evolve  sulphurous  acid,  and  if  arsenic 
be  contained  in  the  coal — which  is  fortunately  a rare 
occurrence— arsenious  acid  will  be  eliminated.  Now, 
both  the  sulphurous  and  arsenious  acids  are  highly 
obnoxious  and  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  When  iron  pyrites  are  found 
in  coal  there  is  always  found  in  the  ash  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  ferric  oxide  ; and  when  this  is  present 
in  large  amount  it  has  the  effect  of  fusing  the  coal 
and  producing  clinkers.  Besides  these  are  found 
galena  and  micaceous  iron  ore  in  the  coals  of  the 
carboniferous  series.  From  all  these  considerations, 
it  is  evident  that,  to  determine  the  quality  of  any 
species  of  coal  with  a view  to  ascertain  its  fitness  for 
a given  purpose,  nothing  short  of  a knowledge  of  its 
ultimate  composition  can  be  relied  on  ; and  this  can 
only  be  arrived  at  by  careful  analyses.  Before  pro- 
ceeding further,  therefore,  the  difference  in  chemical 
comiiosition  of  the  principal  varieties  will  be  examined. 

Lujnites. — It  has  been  stated  that  this  species  of 
coal  belongs  to  the  tertiary  or  latest  formations,  and 
retains  much  of  the  ligneous  structure  from  which  it 
derives  its  name.  The  general  results  of  its  distillation 
are  a coke  or  charcoal  containing  mineral  matters— 
aqueous  products,  more  or  less  charged  with  pyro- 
bgneous  acid  and  ammonia,  tar,  the  hydrocarbons, 
carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonic  acid.  The  relative 
proportions  of  these  vary  in  different  specimens ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  they  exhibit  a great  similarity  of 
composition  in  this  substance,  as  compared  with  peat 
and  wood — more  especially  the  former.  By  further 
treatment  the  analogy  is  more  fully  established : 
thus,  when  lignite  is  treated  with  caustic  potash  it 
dissolves,  yielding  a dark-brown  liquor,  which  affords 
a substance  resembling  in  its  reactions  ulmin,  the 
principal  ingredient  of  peat.  Again,  the  coke  which 
remams  after  the  distillation  of  lignite  retains  the 
outline  of  the  sample  operated  upon,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  peat  or  wood,  a circumstance  which  happens 
with  no  other  kind  of  coal.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  these  characteristics  apply  only  to 
strongly-marked  lignite  or  brown  coal.  The  tran- 
sition from  this  to  true  coal  is  gradual,  both  as  re- 
gards the  physical  and  chemical  properties.  The 
composition  of  lignite  varies  according  to  the  age 
and  position  of  the  deposit,  but  this  difference  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  mineral  and  aqueous  con- 
stituents, which  vary  from  less  than  1 to  nearly  60 
per  cent.  For  example,  the  amount  of  ash  in  a 
species  of  pitch  coal  from  llerschberg  is  only  0'81 
per  cent.,  wdule  in  a variety  from  the  banks  of  the 
llhine  it  is  58  per  cent.  But  those  which  contain 
the  larger  amount  can  scarcely  be  classed  with  fuels, 
as  they  cannot  be  economically  used  in  that 
capacity,  except,  perhaps,  for  the  c<  mbustion  of 
shaly  matters,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  alum.  A 
mucli  closer  coincidence  is  found  between  the 
elementary  composition  of  tlie  organic  matter  in 
different  specimens  than  appears  in  the  mineral 
portion,  as  is  shown  by  the  annexed  tabulated  re- 
sults of  the  analysis  of  several  varieties : — 
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ELEMENTARY  ANALYSES  OF  BEOAVN  COAL. 

Cciiiestmnny 


Srovm  Coal  or  Li^ite* 

Earthy,  from  Dax, 

“ Bouches  du  BhOiie, 

“ Neider-Alpen, 

Earthy — consisting  of  stems — from  Meissner, 

“ pitch  coal, 

“ “ from  Ringkuhl,  Hirschherg, 

“ “ “ Hahichtswald, 

“ lustrous  coal,  Ringkuhl, 

“ allied  to  pitch  coal,  Hahichtswald, 

“ lowest  vein  at  Ringkuhl, 

“ middle, 

“ Stillberger, 

“ Helmstadt,  Prince  of  Wales  mine, 

“ “ another  mine, 

“ Schonengen  Treue  mine, 

“ “ another  pit, 

Lignites  from  Ringkuhl, 

“ Greece, 

“ Cologne, 

“ Usnach, 

“ Laubach, 

Earthy  brown  coal  from  Wigan, 

“ “ Conception  Bay, 

Li  gnite  from  Sandy  Bay,  Patagonia, 

“ Talcahmano  Bay, 

“ Lough  Neagh,  Ireland, 

“ “ “ another  sample. 


Ox.vj.-vn 
and  Sitrogen. 


Observer, 


Carbon.  IJydrogcn. 

69-.S2  5-5'J  19-90  I 

6J-01  4-58  18-98  UiegnaulU 

69- 05  5-20  2-2-74) 

70- 12  3-19  7-591 

56- 60  4-75  27-15 

60-83  4-36  24-64 

57- 26  4-52  26-10 

66- 11  4-82  18-51  i-Kuhncrt. 

54-18  4-20  26  98 

52-98  4-09  21-91 

54- 96  4-01  22-31 

50- 78  4-62  21-.38 

68-57  4-84  19-87' 

67- 88  6-85  17-46 

63- 71  5-07  22  79  f 

64- 80  4-54  23-12  j 

51- 70  5-25  30-37  Kiihnert 

60-36  5-00  25-62) 

63-42  4-98  27-11  vRegnault. 

55- 27  5-70  36-84) 

57-28  6-03  36-10  Liebig. 

80-21  6-30  8-54  J.  A.  Phillips. 

70-33  5-84  16-34)  Admiralty 

62-19  5-08  19-44  ^ Coal 

70-71  6-44  16-93 ) Investigation. 

5S-.56  .5-95  

51-36  7-35  25-08/^“®* 


Varrentrapp, 


Tlie  average  content  of  nitrogen  ranges  from  0-5 
to  1-5  per  cent.  Taking  the  mean  of  the  numbers 
representing  the  components  of  the  true  lignites, 
the  results  would  indicate  the  annexed  composition : — 

Ceutesimally. 

Carbon, 63 

Hydrogen, 5 

Oxygen  and  nitrogen, 32 

100 

But  if  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  be  assumed  to  be 
united  with  the  hydrogen  so  as  to  form  water,  the 
actual  constitution  of  the  substance  would  be  re- 
presented by  63  parts  of  carbon,  1 of  hydrogen, 
and  36  of  water.  Some  varieties  of  this  species  of 
coal  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  various  articles 
of  ornament,  especially  in  France,  where  the  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  with  considerable  success. 

Bituminous  Coals. — Bituminous  coal  bears  a general 
resemblance  to  the  last,  inasmuch  as  both  contain 
the  same  substances,  varying  in  relative  quantity. 
Analysis,  however,  cannot  always  determine  between 
them,  and  the  physical  marks  noted  in  the  preceding 
pages  must  be  observed  narrowly  before  deciding. 
For  the  most  part,  the  density  of  bituminous  coal  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  lignite  or  brown  coal,  unless 
the  latter  be  very  earthy  and  compact.  Regnault 
gives  the  density  of  the  varieties  of  lignite  which  he 
examined,  when  in  the  dry  state,  as  between  the 
extremes  of  1-100  and  1-85.  Earthy  coal  he  found 
to  have  a specific  gravity  of  1-254  to  1-276 ; but 
other  varieties  afforded  Kuhnert  a density  of  1-310 
to  1-436.  Many  of  these  numbers  are  much  higher 
than  that  of  the  densest  bituminous  coal ; but  this 
must  be  attributed  to  the  superabundant  presence 
of  mineral  matters.  At  the  same  time,  the  gravity 
of  a true  homogeneous  coal  is  not  always  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  amount  of  ash  which  it  yields. 


although  some  investigators  have  endeavoured  to 
establish  a constant  relation  between  the  density  of 
the  coal  and  its  inorganic  constituents.  It  is  evident, 
indeed,  that  a substance  may  be  very  dense  in  its 
nature,  and  yet,  from  its  state  of  aggregation,  may 
give  but  a medium  indication  when  its  gravity  is 
determined  in  bulk.  This  has  been  observed  in  the 
case  of  wood  and  charcoal,  and  equally  applies  to 
the  substance  under  examination. 

From  the  tables  it  may  be  seen  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  coal  ranges  from  1-2  to  1-5,  rarely  exceed- 
ing the  latter ; and  further,  by  rejecting  those 
samples  which  yield  very  large  percentages  of  ash, 
the  mean  gravity  will  be  about  1-30.  It  will  also  be 
observed,  that  the  relation  existing  betAveen  the 
mineral  constituents  of  the  coal  and  the  density  is 
quite  irregular,  and  consequently  offers  no  trust- 
worthy grounds  for  inferring  the  percentage  of  ash 
which  a coal  may  contain  merely  by  determining  the 
density,  or  inversely.  It  is  true,  however,  that  in 
numerous  instances  samples  with  a larger  proportion 
of  ash  will  be  found  to  have  a higher  density  than 
those  which  contain  less  inorganic  matter. 

This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  different 
samples  of  coal  from  the  same  mine,  Avhich  led  John- 
son to  infer  th.at  the  specific  gravity  and  mineral 
constituents  of  the  coal  from  the.  same  bed  have  a 
constant  relation  to  one  another.  The  basis  on 
Avhich  he  erected  this  theory  in  found  in  the  follow- 
ing results  of  the  analyses  of  four  samples  of  coal 
from  Beaver  Creek,  Lucerne  County 


Specifto 
Gi*a\  ity. 


PerceHtaje 
of  Ash. 


No.  1, 1-.560  1-28 

“ 2, 1-.594  4-00 

» 3 1-613  5-01 

“ 4, 1 630  5-063 

Tlie  same  increase  Avas  observed  with  four  other 
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samples  from  the  coal  field  of  Maryland,  bordering 
on  Pennsylvania,  thus : — 

Mean  Specific  Merin  Percentasre 

Gravity  of  two  of  Karthy  AJattera 

Siwciuieus.  iu  two 

1-320  7 52 

1-350  9-58 

1-305  10-35 

1-385  11-75 

1-485  14-41 

Admitting  that  a high  density  is  to  some  extent  an 
indication  of  the  presence  of  mineral  matters  in 
greater  abundance,  yet  is  impossible,  even  approxi- 
mately, to  estimate  the  percentage  of  these  by  this 


test,  since  no  fixed  and  constant  relation  can  be 
established  between  the  two.  Besides,  it  is  well 
known  that  a great  difference  in  the  amount  of 
mineral  matters  is  sometimes  detected  in  coal  from 
the  same  working. 

The  nature  of  the  inorganic  matters  in  coal  affects, 
in  a great  degree,  not  only  the  gravity  of  the  sub- 
stance, but  its  quality  as  a fuel,  although  the  com- 
ponents found  are  generally  the  same  in  all.  The 
following  table  of  the  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  coal 
by  Phillips,  shows  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  com- 
ponents, which,  strange  to  say,  contain  no  alkalies : — 


NAME. 

Silicft. 

AltimInK 
and  oxitle 
of  iron. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Sulphuric 

acid 

Phosphoric 

acid 

Total  per 
centage. 

Per  centH!?e 
ot  nsli  in 
Coals. 

Per  cpntnge 
ol  coku  ill 
couls. 

' Pontypool, 

40-00 

44-78 

12-00 

trace. 

2-22 

0-75 

99-75 

5-52 

64-8 

■a 

Bed  was, 

20-87 

56-95 

5-10 

1-19 

7-23 

0-74 

98-08 

6-94 

71-7 

•3 

Porthmawr, 

34-21 

.52-00 

6-199 

0-659 

4-12 

6-633 

97-821 

2-91 

63-1 

Ebbw  Vale, 

53-00 

35-01 

3-9  4 

2-20 

4-89 

0-88 

99-92 

14-72 

77'5 

.Coleshill, 

’ Fordell, 

59-27 

29-09 

6-02 

1-35 

3-84 

0-40 

99-97 

10-70 

— 

1 

S|dint, 

Wallsend, 

37-60 

52-00 

3 73 

1-10 

4-14 

0-88 

99-45 

1-50 

52-03 

.Elgin, 

61-60 

24-42 

2-62 

1-73 

8-33 

1-18 

99-99 

4-0 

58-45 

Tlie  same  elements  are  contained  in  the  ashes  of 
brown  coal,  though  in  different  proportions,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  subjoined  analysis  by  Varhenthapp  : — 

Aiia1yi!e4  of  Ashes  of 
Brown  Coal  from 
Bruii.swiu’v,  repre- 
sented Centesiiually. 


Lime, 23-07 

Miixncsia, 2-.58 

Alumina, 11-57 

Oxide  of  iron, 5-78 

Carbonate  of  potassa, 2-G4 

Silica  and  clay, 19-27 

Suliihuric  acid, 33-83 

Loss, 0-C6 


100-00 

Lead,  copper,  iron  pyrites,  and  traces  of  iodine, 
&c.,  are  also  found  in  coal,  but  are  by  no  means 
general.  In  fact,  the  traces  of  lead  and  copper  are 
sometimes  so  minute  as  not  to  admit  of  estimation ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  iron  pyrites.  In 
some  varieties  this  compound  may  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished in  clusters  of  cubic  crystals,  or  in  seams 
running  through  the  mass ; and  from  its  character- 
istic yellow  appearance,  the  coals  in  which  it  is 
thus  found  are  named  Irassy  coals.  It  operates 
more  injuriously  than  any  of  the  other  mineral 
compounds,  as  during  the  combustion  the  sulphur 
is  transformed  into  sulphurous  acid,  which  in  itself  is 
poisonous ; and  although  it  passes  off  considerably 
diluted  by  the  other  gases  produced,  yet  it  is 
hurtful  not  only  to  animal  life,  but  to  many  manu- 
facturing processes,  as  well  as  to  the  boilers  and 
furnaces  of  locomotives.  When  sulphurous  coals 
are  distilled,  one-half  or  a certain  portion  of  the 
sulphur  is  eliminated  in  the  form  of  sulphide  of 
hydrogen  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  whilst  the  re- 
mainder is  left  united  with  the  metallic  base  in  the 
coke.  In  both  cases  it  is  the  cause  of  much  trouble 
and  injury,  as  every  gas  manufacturer  and  smelter 
well  knows.  But  these  are  not  the  only  evils 
resulting  from  the  iron  pyrites.  When  coals  con- 
taining it  in  large  quantities  are  stored,  and  are 


affected  with  moisture,  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  spontaneous  ignition  sets  in,  iu  consequence  of 
the  bisulphide  being  converted  by  its  oxidation  into 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  generating  at  the  same  time 
as  much  heat  as  determines  the  combustion  of  the 
carbonaceous  matter,  which  ultimately  may  reach 
to  a red  heat.  To  guard  against  this  danger,  it  is 
well  to  expose  the  heap  as  much  as  possible  to  a 
current  of  air,  in  order  that  the  moisture  may 
spontaneously  pass  off,  and  the  entire  mass  be  kept 
cool ; or  if  incipient  combustion  has  already  set  in, 
it  may  be  arrested  by  loosening  and  turning  over 
the  heap,  so  that  the  air  may  pass  through  it  freely. 
This  spontaneous  combustion  is  more  apt  to  take 
place  in  mines  than  in  the  coals  even  when  stored, 
unless,  indeed,  they  are  accumulated  in  confined 
places  where  the  temperature  is  somewhat  elevated. 
Under  such  circumstances,  aided  by  the  presence 
of  moisture,  the  coals  are  very  liable  to  burn  volun- 
tarily. Although  the  combustion  which  has  been 
going  on  in  some  mines  for  considerable  periods 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  oxidation  of  the  pyrites, 
but  rather  to  the  large  volumes  of  inflammable  gases 
which  are  generated  in  cre-vices  in  the  mass,  and 
which  are  accidentally  ignited,  yet  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that,  through  the  combined  action  of  water 
and  a limited  supply  of  air,  the  mineral  assists  in 
developing  the  heat  throughout.  Flooding  by  water 
is  the  only  effective  precaution  that  can  be  adopted 
for  extinguishing  fire  in  coal  mines,  for  the  numerous 
fissures  in  the  coal,  which  often  extend  to  the  surface, 
serve  the  purpose  of  powerful  chimneys,  whilst  other 
chinks  co-operate  with  the  shafts  in  conveying  air  to 
the  seat  of  the  fire.  Every  exertion  has  been  made 
to  check  the  combustion  going  on  in  some  of  the 
British  mines  by  the  erection  of  dams ; but  although 
it  is  believed  that  in  some  of  them  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption is  much  reduced,  it  still  continues. 

Although  the  specific  gr.xvity  of  coals  and  the 
percentage  of  ash  which  they  contain  are  very  in- 
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sufficient  tests  of  their  value  as  fuel,  yet  it  is 
evidently  important  to  know  the  amount  of  the 
combustible  constituents  in  different  kin  s.  For- 
tunately, numerous  analj'ses  of  coals  have  been 
made ; and  the  editor  feels  assured  that  a sum- 
mary and  compendious  view  of  the  most  important 
of  these  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  interesting  to  all 


who  are  concerned  in  those  arts  and  manufactures 
in  which  fuel  is  an  object  of  primary  consideration, 
as  well  as  to  the  scientific  analyst.  Accordingly, 
the  following  tables  exhibit  the  results  so  elaborately 
worked  out  for  the  Admiralty  by  Dr.  Lyon  Play- 
fair and  others,  in  their  examination  of  nearly  aU 
the  products  of  the  British  coal  mines 


MEAN  COMPOSITION  OP  AVERAGE  SAMPLES  OP  WELSH  COALS. 


LiocaUty.  or  Name  of  Coal. 

Specific 
Oravity 
of  Could. 

Carbon. 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen. 

Sulphur 

Oxygen. 

Ash. 

Fcrccntfige 
of  loke 
left  by  each 
Coal 

A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

Aberaman  Merthyr, 

1-J05 

90-94 

4-28 

1-21 

1-18 

0 94 

1-45 

85-0 

Ebbw  Vale, 

1-27.0 

8‘i-78 

5-15 

2-16 

1-02 

0-39 

1-60 

77-5 

Thomas’s  Merthyr, 

i-;iO 

90-12 

4-33 

1-00 

0-85 

2-02 

1-68 

86-53 

Duffryn, 

Nixon’s  Merthyr, 

1-J2G 

88-26 

4-66 

1-45 

1-77 

0-60 

3 26 

84-3 

1-31 

90-27 

4-12 

0-63 

1-20 

2-53 

1-25 

79-11 

Binea, 

1-JO-l 

88-06 

4-63 

1-43 

0-33 

1-03 

3-96 

88-10 

Bedwas, 

1-32 

80-01 

6-01 

1-44 

3-50 

1-.50 

6-94 

71-7 

Hill’s  Plymouth  Work, 

1-3.5 

88-49 

4-00 

0-46 

0-84 

3-82 

2-39 

82-25 

Aberdare  Co.’s  Merthyr, 

1-31 

88-28 

4-24 

1-66 

0-91 

1-65 

3-26 

85-83 

Gadly  Nine-feet  Seam, 

1-33 

80-18 

4-31 

1-09 

0-87 

2-21 

5-34 

8b*5i 

Hesolveu, 

1-32 

79-33 

4-75 

1-38 

5-07 

iiiclutled 
in  aeli. 

9-41 

83-9 

Mvuydd  Newydd, 

1-31 

84-71 

5-76 

1-56 

1-21 

3-52 

3-24 

74-8 

Abe  ream, 

1-3  it 

81-26 

6 31 

0-77 

1-86 

9-76 

2-04 

68-4 

Anthracite,  Jones  and  Co., 

Ward’s  Fiery  Vein 

1-375 

91-44 

3-46 

0-21 

0-79 

2-58 

1 52 

92-9 

1-314 

87-87 

3-93 

2-02 

0-83 

Included 
in  a«U. 

7-04 

— 

Neath  Abhey, 

1-31 

89-04 

5-05 

1-07 

1-60 



3-55 

61-42 

Graigola, 

1-30 

84-87 

3-84 

0-41 

0-45 

7-19 

3-24 

85-5 

Gadly  Four-feet  Seam, 

1-32 

88-,56 

4-79 

0-88 

1-21 

— 

4-8.8 

88-23 

Machen  Rock  Vein, 

1-207 

71-08 

4-88 

0-95 

1-37 

17-87 

65-2 

Birch  Grove,  Graigola, 

1-300 

84-25 

4-15 

0-73 

0-86 

5-58 

4-43 

85-1 

Llynvi, 

Cadoxton 

1-28 

87-18 

5-06 

0-86 

1-3! 

2-53 

3-04 

72-94 

1-378 

87-71 

4-34 

1-05 

1-75 

1-58 

3-, 57 

82-0 

Oldcastle  Fiery  Vein, 

Vivian  and  Sons’  Merthyr, 

1-28J 

87  68 

4-80 

1-31 

0-09 

3-39 

2-64 

79-8 

1-2'J3 

82-75 

5-31 

1-04 

0-95 

4-64 

5-31 

67-1 

Llangennech, 

1-312 

85-46 

4-20 

1-07 

0-29 

2-44 

6*54 

83-69 

Three-quarter  Rock  Vein 

1-34 

75-15 

4-93 

1-07 

2-85 

5-04 

10-96 

62-5 

Pentrepoth, 

1-31 

88-72 

4-50 

0-18 

— 

0.24 

3*36 

82-5 

Cwn  Frood  Rock  Vein, 

1-255 

82-25 

5-84 

1-11 

1-22 

3-.5S 

6-00 

68-8 

Cwm  Nanty  Gros, 

1-28 

78-36 

5-59 

1-86 

3-01 

5-58 

5-60 

65-6 

Brymbo  Main, 

1-300 

77-87 

5-09 

0-57 

2-73 

9-.52 

4-22 

55-4 

Tivian  and  Sons’  Rock  Vawr, 

1-301 

79-09 

5-20 

0-06 

2-41 

8-34 

4-30 

68-6 

Coleshill, 

1-29 

73-84 

5-14 

1-47 

2-34 

8-29 

8-92 

56-0 

Brymbo  'Two-yard, 

1-283 

78-13 

5*53 

0-54 

1-88 

8-02 

5-90 

.56-2 

Bock  Vawr, 

1-29 

77-98 

4-39 

0-57 

0-96 

8-55 

7-55 

62-50 

Porth-raawr, 

1-39 

74-70 

4-79 

1.-28 

0-91 

3-60 

14-72 

63-1 

Ponty])Ool,  

1-32 

80-70 

5-66 

1-35 

2-39 

4-38 

5-52 

64-8 

Pentrefelin, 

1-3.58 

85-52 

3-72 

trace 

0-12 

4-55 

6-09 

8.5-n 

MEAN  COMPOSITION  OP  AVERAGE  SAMPLES  OP  NEWCASTLE  COALS. 


Loen'Ity,  or  Name  of  real. 

Oi-uvity  of 
Loals. 

Oarbin. 

Hy  Iroiren, 

Nitrogen. 

Sulphur. 

Oxygen. 

Ash. 

PiTuentaTe 
of  Coke 
left  by  each 
Cuul. 

A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

Willington, 

Andrew’s  House,  Tanlield, 

— 

86-81 

4-96 

1-05 

0-88 

5-22 

1-08 

72-19 

l-a6 

85-.58 

5-31 

1-26 

1-32 

4-39 

2-14 

6.5-13 

Bowden  Close, 

— 

84-92 

4 53 

0-96 

0-65 

6-66 

2-28 

69-69 

Haswell  Wallsend, 

1-2  6 

83-47 

C-68 

1-42 

0-06 

8-17 

0-20 

62-70 

Newcastle  Hartley, 

1-29 

81-81 

5-50 

1-28 

1-69 

2-.58 

7-14 

64-61 

Hedley’s  Hartley, 

1-31 

80-26 

5-28 

1-16 

1-78 

2-40 

9-12 

72-31 

Bates’  West  Hartley, 

1-25 

80-61 

5-26 

1-52 

1-85 

6-51 

4-25 

— 

West  Hartley  Main, 

Buddie’s  West  Hartley, 

l-2i  4 

81-85 

5-29 

1-69 

1-13 

7-53 

2-51 

59-20 

1-2.! 

8.9-75 

5-04 

1-46  • 

1-04 

7-86 

3-85 

— 

Hastings’  Hartley, 

Carr’s  Hartley, 

1-25 

82-24 

5-42 

1-61 

1-35 

6-44 

2-94 

35-60 

1-25 

73*83 

5-11 

1-17 

0-82 

7-86 

5-21 

60-63 

Davison’s  West  Hartley, 

1-25 

83-26 

5-31 

1-72 

1-38 

2-50 

5 84 

59-49 

North  Perey  Hartley, 

1-25 

80  03 

5-08 

0-98 

0-78 

9-91 

3-22 

5718 

Haswell  Coal  Co.’s  Steamboat  Wallsend, 

1-27 

83-71 

5-30 

1-06 

1-21 

2-79 

5-93 

61-38 

Derwentwater  Hartley, 

1-26 

78-01 

4-74 

l-8t 

l-.!7 

10-31 

3-73 

54-83 

Broomhill, 

1-25 

81-70 

6-17 

1-84 

2-85 

4 37 

3-07 

.59-20 

Original  Hartley, 

1-25 

81-18 

.5.  .56 

0-72 

1-41 

8-03 

3-07 

58-22 

Cowpen  & Sidney’s  Hartley, 

1-26 

.5-10 

1-6  ■ 

0-7 1 

7-97 

2-33 

58-59 

FUEL. — Constituents  of 
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Locality,  or  Name  of  CoaL 

8i>eelflc 
Gravity  of 
Coals. 

Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Nitrogen. 

Sulphur. 

Oxygen. 

Ash. 

Percentage 
of  Cuke 
left  by  each 
Co^ 

A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

ErfI  Fitzwilliam’s  Elsecar, 

1-296 

81-93 

4-85 

1-27 

0-91 

8-58 

2 46 

61-6 

HiilyiRiid  and  Co.’s  Elsecar, 

1-317 

80-05 

4-93 

1-24 

1-06 

8-99 

3 73 

62-5 

Earl  Fitzwilliam’s  Park  Gate, 

1-311 

80-07 

4-92 

2-15 

1-11 

9-95 

1 80 

61-7 

Butterly  Co.’s  Portland 

Butterly  Co.’s  Langley, 

1 301 
1-264 

80-41 

77-97 

4- 65 

5- 58 

1-59 

0-80 

0-86 

1-14 

11-26 

9-86 

1 23 
4 65 

60  9 
54-9 

Stavely 

1-27 

79-85 

4-84 

1-23 

0-72 

10-96 

2-40 

57-86 

Loscoe  Soft, 

1-285 

77-49 

4-86 

1 64 

1-30 

12-41 

2-30 

52-8 

MEAN  COMPOSITION  OP  AVERAGE  SAMPLES  OP  LANCASHIRE  COALS 

laocality,  or  Name  of  Coal. 

Specific 
Gravity  of 
Coals. 

Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Nitrogen. 

Sulphur. 

Oxygen. 

Ash. 

Percentage 
of  Coke 
left  by  each 
Coal. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

Inch  Hall  Co.’s  Arley, 

1-272 

82-61 

5-86 

1-76 

0-80 

7-44 

1-.53 

64-0 

Ilaydock  Little  Delf, 

1 -2.57 

79-71 

5-16 

0.54 

0-52 

10-65 

3-42 

58-1 

Balcarres  Arley, 

1 26 

83-54 

5-24 

0 98 

1-05 

5-87 

3-32 

62-89 

Blackley  Hurst, 

1-26 

82-01 

5 55 

1-68 

1 43 

5-28 

4-05 

57-84 

luce  Hall,  Pemberton  Yard, 

1-348 

80-78 

6 23 

1-30 

1-82 

7 -.53 

2-34 

60-6 

Haydock,  Rushy  Park 

1-323 

77-65 

5-53 

0 50 

1-73 

10-91 

3-68 

.59-4 

.Moss  Hall,  Pemberton,  Four- feet, 

1-258 

75-53 

4-82 

2-05 

3-04 

7-98 

6-58 

55-7 

Haydock  Higher,  Florida, 

1-218 

77-33 

5-56 

1-01 

1-03 

12-02 

3-05 

51-1 

Ince  Hall,  Pemberton,  Four-feet 

1-276 

77-01 

3-93 

1-40 

1-05 

5-52 

1-09 

.57-1 

Blackbrook  Little  Delf, 

1-26 

82-70 

5-55 

1-48 

1-07 

4-89 

4-31 

.58  48 

King 

1-300 

73  66 

5-30 

1-68 

1-58 

9-06 

8-72 

62-4 

Rusliv  Park  Mine, 

1-28 

77-76 

5-23 

1-32 

l-Ol 

8-99 

5 69 

56  66 

Blackbrook,  Rushy  Park, 

1-27 

8M6 

5-99 

1-35 

1-62 

7-20 

2-68 

58-10 

Johnson  and  Wirthington’s,  Rushy  Park,.. 

1-28 

79-50 

5-15 

1-21 

2-71 

9-24 

2-19 

57-52 

Latfak,  Rushy  Park, 

1-35 

80-47 

5-72 

1-27 

1-39 

8-33 

2-82 

56-26 

Balcarres,  Haigh  Yard, 

1--28 

82-26 

5-47 

1-25 

1-48 

5-64 

3-90 

66-09 

Havdock,  Florida  Main, 

1-267 

77-49 

5-50 

1-27 

0-88 

12-84 

2-02 

54-4 

Wigan,  Four-feet, 

Ince  Hall,  Pemberton,  Five-feet 

Cannel — Wigan 

Ince  Hall  Co.’s  Furnace  Vein 

1-209 

78-86 

5 29 

0-86 

1-19 

9-57 

4-23 

60-0 

1-269 

1-23 

68-72 

79-23 

4-76 

6-08 

2-20 

1-18 

1-35 

1-43 

18-63 

7-24 

14-34 

4-84 

56  5 
60-33 

1-314 

74-74 

5-71 

1.53 

0-96 

13-52 

4-04 

58-4 

Balcarres,  Lindsay, 

1-26 

83-90 

5-66 

1-40 

1-51 

5-.53 

2-00 

57-84 

Caldwell  and  Thomson’s,  Rushy  Park,. . . . 

1-271 

76-17 

546 

1-09 

0-91 

14-87 

1 50 

58-7 

Barcarres,  Five-feet 

l-‘26 

74-21 

5-03 

0-77 

2-09 

8 69 

9-21 

55-90 

Moss  Hall,  Pemberton,  Five-feet, 

1-283 

76-16 

5-35 

1-29 

1-05 

10-13 

6-02 

.56-1 

Moss  Hall  Co.’s  New  Mine, 

1-278 

77-.50 

5-84 

0-98 

1-36 

12-16 

3-16 

.57-7 

Caldwell  and  Thomson’s  Higher  Delf,  .... 

1-274 

75-40 

4-83 

1-41 

2-43 

19-98 

5 95 

64-2 

Johnson  and  Wirthington’s  Sir  John, 

1-31 

7-2-86 

4-98 

1-07 

1-54 

8-15 

11-40 

56-15 

MEAN  COMPOSITION  OF  VARIOUS 

SCOTCH  CANNEL  COALS,  ANALYSED  BY 

DK.  PENNY  OF  GLASGOW. 

Locality,  or  Name  of  Coal. 

Specific 

gravity. 

Volatile 

matters. 

Fixed 

carbon. 

Ash. 

Sulphnr. 

Water. 

Coke. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

1.  Rochsoles — 1851, 

1-448 

53-7 

4-9 

38-8 

1-6 

1-0 

4.5-70 

2.  Hardie’s — 18.52, 

1 -4-20 

34-0 

4-0 

58-4 

-*- 

3-6 

62-40 

3.  Boghead^  — 1851, 

1-160 

71-06 

7-10 

21-2 

0-24 

0-4 

28-30 

4.  Boghead,  Black — 1851, 

1-2185 

62-7 

9-2.5 

26-5 

0-35 

1-2 

35-75 

5.  Torbanehill — 1853, 

1-IS92 

67-11 

10-52 

21-0 

0 32 

1-05 

31-52 

6.  Boghead — 1849, 

1-1.5.50 

71-3 

11-3 

16-8 

(•34) 

0-6 

28-10 

7.  Baihville 

1-201 

64-35 

12-6 

2-2-2 

0-25 

0-60 

34-80 

8.  Stand — Airdrie, 

1-4647 

52  08 

14-77 

32-0 

* 

1-15 

46-77 

9.  Methill 

1-3002 

49-’23 

17-57 

29-7 

3-50 

47  27 

1 -3(;03 

45-73 

19-97 

31  5 

♦ 

2-80 

51-47 

11.  Wemyss, 

12.  Balbardie, 

1-1831 

58-52 

25-28 

14-25 

-» 

1-95 

39-53 

1-420 

38-96 

29  66 

28-0 

0-38 

3-0 

57-66 

13.  Hillhead — Kilmarnock, 

f 1 -602 
1 1-320  J 

36-65 

32-34 

27-4 

0-61 

3-0 

59-74 

14.  Brvmbo, 

32-10 

36-4 

29-4 

# 

2-1 

65-80 

15.  Lesmahagow — Auchinheath, 

1-1990 

56-23 

36-7 

4-3 

0-55 

2-22 

41-00 

16.  Bartonshill, 

1-280 

46-0 

39-6 

10  0 

2-0 

2-4 

49-60 

17.  Bartonshill, 

18.  Stevenson — Ayrshire ’ 

1 350 

38  0 

37-9 

18-7 

2-2 

3-2 

56-60 

1-3850 

40-21 

40-14 

19-35 

* 

0-3 

59-49 

19.  Lesmahagow — Sonthtield, 

1-228 

49-34 

40-97 

6-34 

1-35 

20 

47-31 

20.  Knightswood, 

1-234 

44  77 

41-13 

11-05 

3-05 

.52-18 

21.  Cairnbroe, 

1-247 

42-83 

42-67 

8-50 

* 

6-0 

51-17 

22.  Skaterigg, 

1-2.52 

49-32 

44-83 

2-5) 

-* 

3-35 

47-33 

23.  Cowdeidiill, 

1-299 

46-0 

45-0 

5-0 

0-50 

3 50 

.50-00 

24.  Breadisholme, 

1-335 

39  0 

48-5 

8-1 

0-4 

4-0 

56  60 

25.  Rnchill 

1-223 

45  73 

49-27 

2-5 

♦ 

2-5 

51  77 

26.  Kclviiiside, 

1-231 

40-17 

.53-42 

1-9 

0-21 

4-3 

.55-32 

Not  estimated. 
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MEAN  COMPOSITION  OP  AVERAGE  SAMPLES  OP  SCOTCH  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  COALS. 


Locality,  or  Name  ot  Coal. 

Pporific 
Gruvitv  of 

Carbon. 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen. 

Sulphur. 

Oij-gen. 

Aeh. 

PcrcentagB 
of  I oke 
)eii  by  each 
( oal. 

A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

. fAVallsend  Elgin, 

1-20 

7G-09 

5-22 

1-41 

1-53 

5-05 

10-70 

58-45 

V5 

Wellewood, 

1-27 

81-36 

6-28 

1-53 

1-57 

6-37 

2-89 

59-15 

o 

nalkeith  Coronation  Seam 

1-3K) 

76-94 

5-20 

trace. 

0-38 

14-37 

3-10 

53-5 

Kilmarnock  Skerriiigton, 

1-241 

79-82 

5-82 

0-94 

0-86 

11-31 

1-25 

49-3 

Fordel  Splint, 

1-23 

79-58 

5-50 

1-13 

1-46 

8-33 

4-00 

52-03 

c 

Grangemouth, 

1-29 

79-85 

5-28 

1-35 

1-42 

8-58 

3-52 

56-6 

m 

Eglinton, 

1-2.5 

80-08 

6-.50 

1-55 

1-38 

8-05 

2-44 

54-94 

llalkeith  Jewel  Seam, 

1-277 

74-.55 

5-14 

0-10 

0-33 

15  51 

4-37 

49-8 

p 

Coleshill  Co.’s  Bagilt  Main, 

l-2()9 

88-48 

5-62 

2-0-2 

1-36 

0-80 

1-62 

5.V8 

•£  -V 

Ewlowe, 

1-275 

80-97 

4-96 

1-10 

1-40 

8-20 

3-37 

54-5 

ec 

> 

Ihstock, 

1-291 

74-97 

4-83 

0-88 

1-45 

11-88 

5-99 

50-8 

AVERAGE  COMPOSITION  OP  COALS  PROM  DIPPERENT  LOCALITIES. 


Locality. 

Spec' fit 
Gntviiy  of 
Coals. 

Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Nitrogen. 

Sulphur. 

Oxygen. 

Ash. 

Percentage 
of  « oke 
left  by  each 
Coal. 

A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

Average  of  36  samides  from  Wales 

1-315 

83-78 

4-79 

0-98 

1-43 

4-15 

4-91 

72-60 

(i 

18  “ Newcastle, 

1-2.56 

82-12 

5-31 

1-35 

1-24 

5-69 

3-77 

60-67 

(4 

28  “ Lancashire, 

1-273 

77-90 

5-32 

1-30 

1-44 

9-53 

4-88 

60  22 

44 

8 “ Scotland 

1-2.59 

78-53 

5-61 

1-00 

1-11 

9-G9 

4-03 

.54-22 

it 

7 “ Derbyshire, 

1-292 

79-68 

4-94 

1-41 

1-01 

10-28 

2-65 

59-32 

AVERAGE  COMPOSITION  OP 

FOREIGN 

COALS. 

Specific 

Locality. 

Giuvitv  of 

Carbon. 

Hvdro;reu 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur. 

Oxygen 

Ash. 

Coal 

A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

'South  Cape, 

— 

63-40 

2-89 

1-27 

0-98 

1-01 

30-45 

Mount  Nicholas  Break  o’Day, 

— 

57-37 

3-91 

1-15 

0-90 

9-iO 

27-55 

Van 

Tingal, 

— 

57-21 

3-38 

1-20 

1-3-2 

7-80 

29-09 

Jerusalem, 

— 

68-18 

3-99 

1-62 

1-1-2 

5-89 

19-20 

Douglas  River,  East  Coast, 

— 

70-44 

4-20 

1-11 

0-70 

9-27 

14 -.38 

Tasman’s  Peninsula, 



3-36 

1-91 

1-03 

1-75 

26-41 

Schonten  Island, 



64-01 

3-55 

0-94 

0-85 

3-38 

27-17 

Whale’s  Head,  South  Cape, 

— 

65-86 

3-18 

1-12 

1-14 

7-20 

21-50 

Adventure  Bay, 

— 

80-22 

3-05 

1-36 

1-90 

4-80 

8-67 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

— 

82-39 

5-.32 

1-23 

0-70 

8-32 

2-04 

f Borneo — Lahman  Kind, 

1-28 

64 -.52 

4-74 

0-80 

1-45 

20-75 

7-74 

“ Three-feet  Seam, 

1-37 

54-31 

5-03 

0-98 

1-14 

24-22 

14-32 

[ “ Eleven-feet  Seam, 

1-21 

70-33 

5-41 

0-67 

1-17 

19-19 

3-23 

Formosa  Island, 

1-24 

78-26 

6-70 

0-64 

0-49 

10-95 

3-96 

Vancouver’s, 



66-93 

5-3-2 

1-02 

2-20 

8-70 

15-83 

Lignite,  Trinidad, 



65-20 

4-25 

1-33 

0-69 

21-69 

6-84 

Conception  Bay, 

1-29 

70-55 

5-76 

0-95 

1-98 

13-24 

7 -.52 

Port  Famine, 

— 

64-18 

5-33 

0-50 

1-03 

22-75 

6-21 

Chili 

Chirique 

— 

38-98 

4-01 

0 58 

6-14 

13-38 

36  91 

Coals. 

Laredo  Bay, 



58-67 

5-52 

0-71 

1-14 

17-33 

16-63 

Talcahnano  Bay, 



70-71 

6-44 

1-08 

0-94 

13-95 

6-92 

Colcurra  Bay, 



78-30 

5-50 

1-09 

1-06 

8-37 

5-68 

Patagonia 

Sandy  Bay,  No.  1, 

— 

62-25 

5-05 

0-63 

1-13 

17-54 

13-tO 

Coals.  1 

“ No.  2, 

— 

59-63 

5-68 

0-64 

0-96 

17-45 

15-64 

Having  seen  in  the  foregoing  the  ultimate  consti- 
tuents of  the  several  varieties  examined,  and  also 
the  amount  of  coke  which  they  afford  when  heated 
in  close  vessels,  the  next  point  that  demands  inquiry 
is  the  state  or  condition  in  which  those  elements  are 
contained  in  the  coal.  It  is  the  belief  of  many  that 
common  coal  is  compounded  of  a carbonaceous  sub- 
stance like  anthracite,  and  a bituminous  one ; and 
it  would  appear,  from  the  microscopical  researches 
which  have  been  made,  that  such  is  usually  the  case. 
When,  however,  the  fusibility  of  good  coal  is  con- 
sidered, and  the  homogeneous  mass  which  it  yields 
upon  exposure  to  heat  is  closely  examined,  one  is  led 
to  infer  that  the  carbon  is  not  isolated,  but  combined  I 


with  the  other  constituents  in  such  a manner  as  to 
form  a definite  body.  Doubtless,  in  some  species  of 
lignite  the  bituminous  matter  is  partly  distinct  from 
the  carbonaceous ; this  may  be  deduced  from  the 
considerable  quantity  of  tar  which  they  yield,  and 
the  friable  porous  nature  of  their  coke.  From  many 
facts  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  gas  and 
other  products  from  coal,  it  must  be  evident  that 
this  substance  is  chiefly  composed  of  various  hydro- 
carbons, which  suffer  decomposition  by  heat,  and 
which,  from  the  circumstance  that  suitable  solvents 
have  not  yet  been  discovered,  remain  unisolated. 
It  is  an  authenticated  fact  that  the  more  the  amount 
of  hydrogen  in  a coal  exceeds  that  of  the  oxygen,  the 
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more  fusible  i.s  the  substance,  and  vkc  versa ; but  this 
surplus  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  its  fusibility; 
the  entire  quantity  is  concerned  in  producing  the 
effect.  When  the  amount  of  hydrogen  is  small,  the 
coal  will  not  be  so  fusible  as  when  the  proportion  is 
larger,  although  in  the  first  case  the  ratio  in  which 
it  stands  to  the  oxygen  may  be  much  greater  than 
in  the  second.  If  the  absolute  percentage  of  hydro- 
gen is  only  about  2,  there  is  little  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  such  a coal  will  undergo  fusion  when 
submitted  to  heat.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
it  requires  at  least  3 per  cent,  of  hydrogen  in  the 
substance,  with  as  much  oxygen  as  will  combine 
with  half  of  this  to  form  water,  to  render  it  fusible 
under  the  influence  of  heat.  Such  a coal  .affords  a 
very  intumescent  coke.  Coals  less  inclined  to  melt 
than  one  so  constituted  m.ay  contcun  a variable 
amount  of  hydrogen  ; but  when  the  proportion  ex- 
ceeds per  cent,  the  oxygen  will  be  required  in 
quantities  capable  of  transforming  at  least  two-thirds 
of  this  into  water.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  be  exactly  so  proportioned  in  the 
coal  as  to  form  water,  the  co.al  will  be  infusible, 
and  the  coke  which  is  left  will  be  pulverulent.  It 
is  remarkable  that  iiiany  substances  constituteil  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  differ  in  this  par- 
ticular from  coals  ; thus  sugar,  gums,  starch,  when 
submitted  to  heat,  fuse  and  yield  a compact  coke. 
Hence  it  m.ay  be  inferred  that  whether  an  org.anic 
matter  containing  about  48  per  cent,  of  carbon,  with 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  constitute  water,  shall  be 
fusible  or  not  depends  on  circumstances  still  requir- 
ing explanation.  When  the  quantity  of  carbon  ex- 
ceeds 50  per  cent.,  the  substance  is  or  is  not  fusible, 
according  as  the  amount  of  hydrogen  is  or  is  not  in 
e.\cess  above  that  which  is  necessary  to  convert  the 
oxygen  into  water.  All  woody  and  fibrous  matters 
are  infusible,  owing  to  their  content  of  carbon  being 
more  than  50  per  cent.,  whilst  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  making  up  the  remainder  are  so  propor- 
tioned as  to  compose  water ; there  are,  however, 
other  bodies  in  which  the  c.arbon  constitutes  from 
half  to  nine-tei  ths  of  their  weight,  and  yet  they  are 
fusible  and  even  volatile  under  the  influence  of  he.at. 
Such  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  resins,  wax,  &c., 
which  contain  a huge  quantity  of  hydrogen  that 
assimilates  itself  with  the  carbon,  giving  rise  either 
to  gaseous  bodies  or  liquids,  into  which  the  latter 
largely  enters.  It  is  upon  these  grounds  also  that 
the  explan.ation  of  the  fusion  of  coals  so  rich  in 
carbon  as  80  per  cent,  rests. 

In  many  branches  of  trade  experience  h.as  pointed 
out  the  advantages  which  some  varieties  of  coals 
afford,  from  the  circumshuice  that  the  nature  of 
their  combustion  is  adapted  to  the  special  work 
assigned  them.  Hence  the  selection  of  gas  coal, 
steam  coal,  and  such  like,  on  account  of  the  re- 
spective qualities  they  possess;  the  former  of  pro- 
ducing large  quantities  of  gas,  the  latter  of  yielding 
a high  temperature,  at  the  same  time  that  its  com- 
bustion is  tiirdy  and  gradual.  The  first  are  evidently 
such  as,  when  heated,  enter  more  into  fusion,  as  is 
obvious  from  the  adoption  of  cannel  in  g.as-works 

V.'^T  T. 


whenever  it  can  be  found.  For  generating  steam, 
coals  which  are  only  slightly  fusible,  and  bordering 
upon  the  nature  of  anthracite,  are  found  from  ex- 
perience to  be  the  best.  For  various  other  manu- 
facturing purposes,  the  particular  requirements  of 
e.ach  niust  decide  the  fittest  quality  of  fuel.  In 
reverberatory  furnaces,  and  such  others  as  are  con- 
structed with  the  view  of  producing  an  effect  at  a 
distance  from  the  fire,  fl.aming  coals  wall  be  found 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  but  not  those  which 
are  apt  to  form  a coherent  cake  in  the  grate,  whereby 
the  draught  would  be  impeded,  and  the  combustion 
be  inadequate  to  the  effect  required.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  heat  must  be  very  intense,  those 
coals  are  found  to  be  the  best  whicli  contain  a large 
percentage  of  carbon,  with  as  much  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  as  will  generate  sufficient  qu.antities  of  in- 
flammable gases  to  promote  its  r.apid  ignition,  but 
at  the  same  time  not  enough  to  effect  fusion  to 
any  considerable  extent.  Such  is  the  kind  required 
in  the  smelting  of  mehals,  for  the  working  of  iron,  &c. 

Torbaiiehill,  or  Boijhead  Coal. — The  peculiar  char- 
acteis  of  this  substauce,  on  the  nature  of  w'hich 
geologists  and  chemists  were  much  divided,  attracted 
very  great  attention  several  years  .ago,  and  led  to 
important  legal  proceedings,  arising  out  of  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ye.ar 
1850  a contract  of  lease  was  entered  into  between 
the  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Torbaiiehill,  near 
Bathgate,  Linlithgowshire,  and  the  Messrs.  Russel, 
Falkirk,  conveying  to  the  latter,  in  consideration  of 
a fixed  rent,  a right  to  the  whole  coal,  ironstone, 
iron  ore,  limestone,  and  fire-elay,  on  the  lands  of 
Torbanehill,  for  a period  of  twenty-five  years ; but 
the  lease  was  not  to  comprehend  copjper,  or  an}]  other 
mineral  icliatever  except  those  above  specified.  In  the 
eourse  of  their  researche.s,  the  Messrs.  Russel  had 
previously  found  an  extensive  dejiosit  of  the  Tor- 
banehill coal,  W'hich  was  shown  by  Ur.  Penny,  in 
1849,  to  be  invaluable  as  a coal  for  the  manufacture 
of  gas.  As  such  it  w-as  worked  and  disposed  of 
by  the  Messrs.  Russel.  In  these  circumstances  the 
proprietor  of  Torbaiiehill  brought  an  action  .against 
the  lessees  for  d.amages,  on  the  ground  that  the 
substance  was  not  co.al  at  all,  nor  any  of  the  minerals 
comprehended  in  the  lease,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
lessees  had  no  right  to  remove  it.  The  case  was 
tried  at  Edinburgh,  before  the  Lord  Justice-General 
and  a special  jury,  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  1853,  and  excited  intense  interest,  both  on 
account  of  the  curious  scientific  question  involved 
.and  the  number  of  eminent  professional  authorities 
cited  on  both  sides  as  witnesses.  At  the  same  time, 
the  only  material  difference,  with  reference  to  the 
facts  of  the  e.ase,  appe.ared  in  the  results  of  the 
microscopical  examination.  The  geologists  and 
chemists  agreed  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  sub- 
stance— they  differed  only  in  the  name  which  they 
were  inclined  to  give  it,  .according  to  their  special 
views  of  what  constituted  coal.  The  microscopical 
evidence  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the 
Torbanehill  minend  to  be  considered  a true  cotd ; 
and  this,  in  concurrence  with  the  general  analogies 
119 
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presented,  induced  the  jury  to  return  a verdict  for 
the  defendants.  In  this  verdict,  which  quite  liar- 
monized  with  the  opinion  pronounced  by  Ur.  Penny 
before  the  Torbanehill  coal  became  a subject  of 
litigation  at  all,  there  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
acquiescing.  Among  the  recognized  true  coals  there 
are  infinite  diversities  in  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  ingredients — from  anthracite  at  one  end  of  the 
scale,  to  cannel  or  parrot  coal  at  the  other ; and  the 
Torbanehill  coal  appears,  from  its  eomposition,  to 
be  not  less  justly  entitled  to  the  name  of  a coal  than 
anthracite,  though  standing  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  scale. 

In  all  its  leading  physical  and  chemical  characters 
it  is  identical  with  other  varieties  of  cannel  coal.  It 
is  unquestionably  of  vegetable  origin.  It  forms  a 
seam  varying  in  thickness  from  16  to  21  inches.  Its 
geological  position  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other 
Scotch  cannel  coals,  and  the  associated  rocks  are 
similar  to  those  that  occur  in  other  coal  fields.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  seam  the  colour  of  this  coal  is 
brown,  and  the  streak  light  yellowish-brown;  but  in 


the  lower  part  its  colour  is  black.  Fossil  plants, 
especially  stigmaria  of  various  sizes,  and  with  nu- 
merous rootlets,  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  coal. 
Some  are  in  the  shape  of  large  trunks  of  trees,  1 or 
2 feet  in  diameter. 

The  Occlusion  of  Gas  in  Coal. — What  is  known  on 
this  subject  is  due  to  the  researches  of  Marsilly 
and  Dr.  Ernst  von  Mf.yer.  The  former  of  these 
investigators  found  that  the  evolution  of  gas  com- 
menced at  about  50°  C.  and  continued  to  300°  C., 
the  amount  of  gas  evolved  amounted  from  1 to  2 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  coal,  and  the  gas 
evolved  is  either  carburetted  hydrogen  or  nitrogen. 
The  subject  has  been  more  fully  considered  by 
May'ER,  a short  abstract  of  whose  labours  appears 
below.  The  nature  of  the  gases  disengaged  from 
German  and  English  coal  was  the  subject  of  inquiry, 
and  a lengthy  table  is  published  in  the  original  paper, 
to  be  found  in  Erdmann’s  “Journal  fiir  PraktLsche 
Chemie,”  1872,  vol.  cxiii.  p.  407.  The  following 
table  contains  the  results  obtained  with  the  English 
coals  experimented  on. 


Name  of  Coal. 

Number  of 
Cubic  Ceuti» 
metres  of  Ga.s 
yielded  by  100 
Grammes  of 
CoaL 

Number  of 
Cubic  Inches 
of  Gas  yielded 
by  1 Pound 
of  CoaL 

Carbonic 

Acid. 

Oxygen. 

Nitrogen. 

Marsh 

Gas. 

Remarks. 

1. — From  the  Low  Main  Seam,  Bewicke 
Main  Colliew, 

1 

25-2 

6 975 

5-55 

2-28 

85-05 

6-.5-2 

Weathered. 

11. — From*  the  Maudlin  Seam,  Bewicke 
Main  Collierv, 

) 

r 

} 

30-7 

8-498 

8 -.54 

2-95 

61-97 

26-54 

( Hard  conchoidal 
( fracture. 

III. — From  the  Main  Coal  Seam,  Urpith 
Colliery, 

27-0 

7-474 

20-86 

4-83 

74-31 

— 

Bright  fracture. 

IV.  — From  the  5 Quarters  Seam.  Urpith 

Colliery,  3 fathoms  from  surface,  ... 

V.  — From  the  5 Quarters  Seam,  Wingate 

i 

) 

24-4 

6-754 

16-51 

5-05 

77  84 

trace. 

«( 

Grange  Colliery,  74  fathoms  from 
surface 

91-2 

25-245 

0-34 

trace. 

13-86 

85-8 

Fibrous. 

VI. — From  the  Low  Main  Seam.  Wingate 

) 

Grange  Colliery,  108  fathoms  from 
surface. 

V 

) 

} 

238  0 

05-882 

1-15 

0-19 

14-62 

84  04 

Vll. — From  the  Harvey  Seam,  Wingate 

( Hard,  conchoidal 

Grange  Colliery,  148  fathoms  from 
surface, 

i 

211.2 

58-463 

0-23 

10-55 

9-61 

89-01 

K fracture,  coated 
( pyrites. 

VIII. — From  the  Harvey  Seam,  Wood- 

) 

house  Close  Colliery,  25  fathoms 
from  surface, 

) 

840 

23-252 

5-31 

0-63 

44-05 

.50-01 

As  will  be  seen,  these  coals  contained  gas  con- 
sisting of  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
marsh-gas.  Some  of  the  German  coals  contained, 
iti  addition,  hydride  of  ethyl,  carbonic  oxide,  and 
gases  absorbable  by  sulphuric  acid.  Fresh-gotten 
coal  appears  always  to  give  more  gas  than  old 
gotten,  but  the  age  of  the  coal  in  the  bed  appears  to 
have  no  effect  upon  the  result.  It  has  been  a 
question  how  the  nitrogen  is  occluded.  Bischof 
held  that  it  was  produced  by  slow  decomposition  of 
organic  matter.  Now  Meyer,  on  the  other  hand, 
shows  that  free  nitrogen  does  not  result  from  decay, 
and  that  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  atmosphere. 

With  reference  to  the  English  coals  analyzed. 
Professor  Freire-IMarreco  says,  that  on  consider- 
ing the  analyses  of  the  gases  given  off  by  the  fresh 
coals,  they  divide  themselves  at  once  into  two  very 
distinct  classes,  one  of  which  contains  a mere  trace 


of  marsh  gas  (one  specimen,  indeed,  contained  none 
at  all) ; the  other  class  yielding  a considerable 
amount,  so  that  these  analyses  show  that  which 
has  been  long  known  practically,  that  there  is  a 
very  great  difference  between  a fiery  and  a non- 
fiery  coal.  It  might  be  well  worth  noting  here  that 
Dr.  Meyer’s  analysis  shows  that,  in  the  same  seam 
(five-quarter)  of  two  different  pits,  one  pit  gives 
coal  containing  a mere  trace  of  marsh  gas,  while  the 
coal  in  the  same  seam  in  another  pit  contains  86  per 
cent  of  marsh  gas.  This  seems  interesting.  Then, 
as  to  the  volume  of  the  gas,  there  is  a much  greater 
variation  in  the  English  coal  than  there  is  in  the 
German:  the  maximum  is  3'09,  the  minimum  '32, 
a difference  of  something  like  1000  per  cent. ; and 
the  mean  is  1-089.  Dr.  Meyer  does  not  appear  to 
have  made  any  examination  of  the  effect  of  weather- 
ing upon  the  English  coals.  His  analysis  is  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  gases  given  off  by  the  coal 
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in  the  condition  in  which  he  got  it,  which  may  or 
may  not  have  been  more  or  less  weathered.  He 
al.so  appears  to  have  made  a further  series  of  experi- 
ments on  German  coals,  upon  the  effect  of  exposing 
the  coal  for  a short  time  (twenty-four  hours)  to  the 
action  of  a temperature  of  .'>0°  C.  After  that  expo- 
sure he  promptly  heated  the  coal  more  strongly,  and 
apparently  found  a higher  term  of  the  marsh  gas  series. 

The  weathering  of  coal  has  been  e.xperlinented 
upon,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  is  a variation 
of  temperature  in  coals  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
which  affects  them,  and  that  when  retained  in  a 
uniform  temperature  there  is  no  appreciable  varia- 
tion in  a subsequent  analysis  even  after  a year  or 
more.  The  principal  changes  that  take  place  are  a 
combination  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  coal 
with  tlie  air,  forming  carbonic  acid  and  water,  whilst 
a certain  amount  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  appears 
ti  enter  into  mechanical  combination  with  the  coal, 
w list,  if  the  coal  contains  pyrites,  a certain  quantity 
is  oxidized.  All  these  influences,  of  course,  diminish 
the  value  of  the  coal  as  fuel. 

Colliery  Explosions. — The  phenomena  called 
colliery  explosions  are  due  to  the  combustion  of 
mixtures  of  air  and  fire-damp,  of  air,  fire-damp,  and 
coal  dust,  and  perhaps  also,  under  certain  conditions, 
of  air  and  coal  dust  alone,  in  the  workings  of  mines. 
They  do  not  result  from  the  operation  of  unknown 
laws;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  causes  which  produce 
them,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  operate,  are  both 
well  known.  These  causes  are  various,  and  act  some- 
times independently,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with 
each  other ; and  therefore,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
able  to  give  a concise  description  of  the  subject,  it  will 
be  of  advantage  to  consider  the  different  parts  of 
it  separately,  and  to  point  out  the  relation  which 
they  have  to  each  other.  Tliis  may  be  done  in  the 
following  way : — 

1.  Oh  the  Composition  and  Mode  of  Occvrrcnce  of 
Fire-damp. — Marsh  gas  (CH^)  is  the  principal  con- 
stituent of  fire-damp,  but  it  is  mixed  with  various 
proportions  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  car- 
bonic oxide,  and  occasionally  perhaps  a trace  of  some 
other  hydrocarbon. 

The  following  analyses  have  been  made  within  the 
last  three  years,  and  the  gases  which  they  represent 
may  be  accepted  as  typical  specimens,  showing  a 
widely  varying  composition.  They  were  obtained 
from  hlou-us  in  the  following  collieries: — I.  Barleith, 
Ayrshire;  II.  licbburn,  Newcastle;  Ilf.  I.hvynypia, 
i.ou;h  Wales;  IV.  Dunraven,  South  Wales. 


I. 

XI. 

III. 

IV. 

Jr.arsh  gas, 

7.a-8G 

85-22 

91-78 

97-65 

Olefiant  gas 

— 

trace. 

— 

— 

Hydride  of  ethyl 

— 

— 

0-90 

— 

Carbonic  acid, 

1-31 

3-27 

0 72 

0-50 

Carbonic  oxide 

— 

1-30 

— 

— 

Kilrngen 

2J-83 

7-H8 

3-00 

1-85 

Oxygen, 

— 

2-17 

— 

— 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Fire-damp  is  contained  in  coal  scams,  where  it  was 


undoubtedly  formed  during  the  gradual  changes 
which  the  original  vegetable  matter  has  undergone 
during  its  transformation  into  coal.  It  escapes  into 
the  workings  of  mines  through  the  small  fissures 
which  abound  in  coal  seams  and  the  .strata  adjoining 
them,  and  is  either  carried  away  in  a diluted  state  by 
the  ventilating  currents,  or,  mixing  with  the  air  in 
cavities  in  the  roof  and  in  imventilated  spaces,  forms 
in  flam  mable  accu  mulatio  ns. 

The  rate  at  which  this  escape  takes  place  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  already 
occupying  the  space  into  wdiich  it  flows.  For  in- 
stance, it  may  be  assumed  that  each  unit  of  volume 
of  coal  contains  a certain  definite  weight  of  fire- 
damp, which  ultimately  escapes  into  the  atmosphere ; 
moreover,  the  tension  of  the  fire-damp  is  appreciably 
higher,  and  sometimes  very  much  higher  than  that 
of  the  air.  The  simplest  conceivable  case  is  that  of 
a seam  extending  over  a large  area,  situated  at  a 
uniform  depth  from  the  surface,  and  covered  over 
by  a series  of  beds  which  preserve  everywhere  the 
same  character  throughout  the  area  under  con- 
sideration. Then,  since  coal  is  always  more  or  less 
intersected  with  fissures  (cleat),  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  tension  of  the  gas  should  not  be  the  same  at 
one  point  of  the  seam  as  at  another.  Let  a shaft  be 
sunk  from  the  surface,  however,  until  it  intersects  the 
coal  at  a given  point,  and  then  w^e  have  a small  area 
of  lower  tension,  surrounded  by  an  indefinitely 
large  area  of  higher  tension.  Accordingly,  the  fire- 
damp flows  into  the  shaft  freely  at  first,  and  then 
more  slowly,  as  it  has  to  come  from  a greater  dis- 
tance, in  consequence  of  the  supply  of  gas  in  the 
ne.arer  parts  of  the  seam  becoming  exhausted.  After 
this  process  of  exhaustion  has  been  going  on  for  a 
time,  we  find  that  the  pressure  in  any  given  fissure 
varies  from  point  to  point  directly  with  the  distance 
of  each  point  from  the  shaft,  until  we  reach  a point 
at  which  it  is  still  the  same  as  it  was  before  the 
shaft  was  sunk.  After  a further  lapse  of  time, 
everything  else  remaining  as  before,  the  point  of 
normal  pressure  is  found  to  be  at  a greater  distance 
from  the  shaft,  and  so  on. 

The  difference  between  the  normal  pressure  of  the 
fire-damp  in  the  coal  and  the  atmospheric  pressure 
represents  the  dynamic  head.  But  the  friction 
which  the  gas  encounters  in  the  fissures,  or  naiTow 
channels,  through  w'hich  it  has  to  pass,  produces  a 
loss  of  dynamic  head  in  the  gas  issuing  into  the  air, 
and  consequently  reduces  the  velocity  of  outflow  to 
a corresponding  extent.  The  amount  of  friction 
varies,  however,  with  the  distance  through  which 
the  gas  has  to  traverse  these  fissures  ; and,  there- 
fore, suppose  we  drive  a heading  into  the  coal 
seam  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  follow  the 
line  of  one  or  more  of  these  fissures,  we  are  con- 
tinually tending  to  reduce  the  distance  between  the 
point  at  which  the  gas  retains  its  normal  pressure 
and  the  point  at  which  it  escapes  into  the  .air,  and 
tlius  we  h.ave  always  more  fire-damp  flowing  into 
a heading  which  is  m.aking  progress  than  into  one 
standing  still.  The  rate  of  flow  at  any  moment  being, 
exteris paribus,  dependent  on  the  value  of  the  dyna- 
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mic  head,  it  is  obvious  that  if  that  head  is  increased  or 
diminished  in  any  ivay,  such  as  by  a variation  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  the  rate  of  flow  must  also 
vary ; and  it  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  mines  that 
flre-damj)  is  more  prevalent  during  the  continuance 
of  a low  barometer  than  in  the  opposite  case. 

Much  evidence  has  been  given  before  parliamen- 
tary committees  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  this 
fact,  and  several  papers  have  been  recently  published 
to  show  that  explosions  are  for  the  most  part  coinr 
cident  with  sudden  barometric  depressions.  Some 
of  these  have  been  contributed  by  11.  II.  Scott 


and  AY.  G.^eloavay  (^Proceedings  of  the  Rogal  Sorhtj, 
vol.  XX.  p.  292,  and  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Meteoro- 
logical Society,  vol.  i.  No.  8,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  19.5),  and 
to  them  we  would  refer  the  reader  for  fuller  infor- 
mation on  the  subject. 

In  the  plate  accompanying  the  last-mentioned 
I)aper  a curve  is  given  which  proves  undoubtedly 
that  fire-damp  escapes  most  plentifully  when  the 
barometer  is  low.  It  is  the  first  curve  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  published,  and  probably  the  only  one 
up  to  the  present  time.  Fig.  24  is  the  reproduction 
of  part  of  this  curve.  The  thick  undulating  lin< 


Fig.  24. 


represents  the  barogram  at  Glasgow  during  the 
months  of  October,  November,  and  December,  1 873 ; 
and  the  thin  line  above  it,  which  rises  and  falls  in 
evident  sympathy  with  the  former,  indicates  the 
number  of  mines,  out  of  a total  of  thirty-five,  in 
which  fire-damp  was  found  from  day  to  day  through- 
out the  same  period.  The  spaces  between  the 
vertical  lines  represent  daj’^s ; Sundays  are  indicated 
by  thick  horizontal  lines  near  the  base  ; the  number  of 
mines  in  which  fire-damp  is  found  on  any  particular 
day  can  be  ascertained  by  means  of  a scale  at  the 
left-hand  side,  mea.suring  downwards  ; and  the  height 
of  the  barometer  is  shown  by  the  other  scale  at  the 
same  side,  measuring  upwards. 


Fig.  25. 


Tliere  were  slight  explosions  of  fire-damp  in  the 
AA'cst  of  Scotland  mines  on  the  Gth,  10th,  and  22nd 
of  October;  on  the  3rd  and  21st  of  November,  and 
on  the  5th  of  December ; these  dates  are  specially 
marked  on  the  figure  by  means  of  dots. 

Besides  altering  the  rate  of  flow  in  the  manner 
just  indicated,  changes  of  atmospheric  pressure 
produce  expansions  and  contractions  of  volume  in 
accumulations  of  fire-damp  which  are  lying  inactive,  or 
have  an  inappreciable  outward  movement  in  open 
fissures,  cavities  in  the  roof,  old  workings,  &c.  The 
boundaries  of  such  accumulations  are  naturally  near 


a ventilating  current,  or  a point  at  which  they  can 
escape  by  diffusion  ; and  hence,  every  time  their 
volume  is  expanded,  they  contribute  more  fire-damp 
to  the  ventilating  currents  than  at  ordinary  times, 
and  so  tend  to  disturb  the  general  equilibrium. 

Sometimes  large  volumes  of  gas  are  rapidly  given 
off  in  the  workings  of  mines : and  when  the  venti- 
lation is  not  very  good  at  the  point  of  their  appear- 
ance, they  may  have  the  effect  of  making  the  air  in 
the  neighbourhood  explosive.  Such  eruptions  are 
not  of  common  occurrence  ; indeed,  they  may  be 
said  to  be  exceedingly  rare. 

They  arise  from  two  different  circumstances,  both 
of  which  are  represented  in  Fig.  25.  This  figure 
shows  a vertical  section  of  strata  con- 
taining three  seams  of  coal.  A,  B,  and 
the  thick  seam  between  them,  s and  s' 
are  workings  in  the  latter.  The  roof 
and  floor  are  supposed  to  have  bent 
down  and  upwards  respectively  into 
the  space  S,  causing  the  formation  of 
small  cavities  at  A and  B,  in  which 
fire-damp  accumulates  with  the  normal 
temsion  of  that  contained  in  the  seams 
A and  B.  At  length  a rent,  a or  b,  takes 
place,  and  the  pent-up  gas  escapes  into 
the  workings.  On  the  other  hand,  c is 
intended  to  represent  a natural  fissure 
— in  this  ca.se  a dislocation — of  which 
the  sides  are  not  close  together  and 
the  space  between  them  has  not  been 
filled  up,  as  usual  in  the  case  of  most 
faults.  Here  the  fissure  is  supposed 
to  be  open  only  locally,  so  that  gas  escaping  into 
the  cavity  from  the  various  coal  seams  remains 
there  at  the  pressure  at  which  it  existed  in  these 
seams.  Accordingly,  when  the  working,  s',  approaches 
it,  the  block  of  coal,  c,  is  either  burst  off  violently, 
if  the  pressure  is  great  enough,  or  the  gas  is  tapped 
by  the  miners  when  they  are  undermining  this  block 
previously  to  removing  it. 

2.  Some  of  the  Properties  of  Fire-damp. — If  fire-damp 
is  made  to  issue  into  the  air  as  a jet  it  can  be  ignited 
by  the  application  of  a flame,  and  bums  like  ordinary 
gas.  Its  flame  is  pale  blue  and  tipped  with  white, 
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tlie  proportionate  magnitude  of  the  white  part  being 
greater  or  less  according  to  the  size  of  the  jet.  When 
mi.xed  with  certain  proportions  of  air  it  forms  inflam- 
mable mixtures,  which  burn  quietly  or  explode, 
according  to  their  composition.  It  is  usually  said 
that  14  volumes  of  air  is  the  greatest  quantity 
that  can  be  mixed  with  1 volume  of  fire-damp  so 
as  to  form  a mixture  which  is  still  inflammable  at 
ordinary  temperatui'e.  This  statement  is  not  strictly 
correct,  however,  and  it  may  be  said  in  a general  way 
that  these  proportions  are  entirely  dependent  on  the 
composition  of  the  fire-damp.  For  instance,  the 
gas  whose  analysis  is  given  first  in  the  table  on 
page  947  did  not  form  an  inflammable  mixture 
with  air  when  the  relative  volumes  were  1 to  13, 
w'hereas  the  third  gas  formed  such  a mixture  when 
the  volumes  were  1 to  15.  In  a similar  manner 
it  might  be  shown  that  the  proportions  of  air  and 
gas  in  the  most  inflammable  or  most  explosive 
mixtures  are  also  dependent  on  the  conqiosition  of 
the  fire-damp. 

These  facts  have  usually  been  overlooked  in  descrip- 
tions of  experiments  with  fire-damp,  and  it  ought  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  such  experiments,  if  conducted 
with  gas  taken  from  different  localities,  are  not  com- 
parable witli  each  other  unless  the  analysis  of  each 
gas  is  given. 

To  mention  one  instance:  In  the  “ Annales  des 

Mines,”  1875,  tome  vii.  p.  355,  there  is  a paper  by  j 
E.  Mallard  which  discusses  the  question  of  the 
velocity  with  which  flame  traverses  mixtures  of  fire- 
damp and  air.  The  results  of  experiments  are  given 
which  were  made  to  test  this  point,  and  Mallar.d 
founds  certain  conclusions  on  them.  One  of  these 
conclusions  is  that,  if  the  ventilating  current  of  a 
mine  having  a velocity  of  T9G8  feet  per  second 
became  explosive,  and  were  ignited  at  any  point  of 
its  course,  the  flame  could  not  travel  backwards 
against  the  current.  It  must  be  obsei'ved,  however, 
that  the  diameter  of  the  jet  of  inflammable  gas 
employed  was  only  0'21C  inch,  and  therefore  it  would 
be  exposed  to  proportionately  much  greater  cooling 
effects  than  if  it  had  a diameter  of  several  feet ; but  | 
apart  from  this  consideration,  it  appears  that  the 
most  diluted  mixture  that  was  still  inflammable  con- 
sisted of  12  volumes  of  air  to  1 of  gas,  showing 
plainly  that  the  fire-damp  was  an  impure  one.  It 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  scarcely  justifiable  to  draw 
general  inferences  from  these  experiments;  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  analysis  of  the  fire-damp  is 
not  given,  so  that  they  might  at  any  rate  have  some 
definite  value. 

In  considering  phenomena  connected  with  the 
combustion  of  mixtures  of  g:is  and  air  it  is  necessary 
to  have  special  regard  to  three  temperatures  ; these 
are  the  initial  temperature,  and  the  temperatures  of 
iyiiitioii  and  comhuntion.  The  last  may  be  called  the 
final  temperature.  It  may  be  set  down  ns  a ])Ostulate, 
perhaps,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  this  article, 
that  for  combustible  mixtures  such  as  those  we  are 
now  considering,  the  temperature  of  ignition  is 
constant,  and  tlie  interval  between  the  initial  and 
final  temperatures  is  also  constant  at  constant  pres-  ^ 


sure.  The  temperature  of  ignition  of  mi.xtures  of 
fire-damp  and  air  has  not  been  accurately  determined. 

^ but  it  may  be  stated  to  be  somewhere  between 
, a red  and  a white  heat  (700°  and  1000°  Fahr.).  On 
j tlie  other  hand,  the  final  temperature  depends  both 
i on  the  initial  temperature  and  on  the  composition 
of  the  mixture.  Thus  it  is  that  wlien  the  proportion 
i of  inert  gases  is  least  the  final  temperature  and  the 
I velocity  of  flame  through  the  mixture  are  greatest ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  mixture  has  its  highest 
degree  of  explosibility.  As  the  mixture  is  diluted, 
however,  by  the  addition  either  of  air  or  fire-damp, 
its  final  temperature  decreases  until  it  is  the  same  as 
that  of  ignition  ; and  by  a further  dilution  it  is  ren- 
dered non-inflammable  for  a given  initial  temperature. 

The  final  temperature  of  an  inflammable  mixture 
may  be  reduced  by  the  close  proximity  of  a cooling 
body;  and  it  is  evident  that  if  the  temperature  of 
the  cooling  body  be  maintained  at  a lower  point 
than  the  temperature  of  ignition  of  the  mixture, 
those  particles  in  immediate  contact  with  it  will 
not  be  able  to  enter  into  combustion.  Sir  II.  Davy 
took  advantage  of  this  property  in  his  invention  of 
the  safety  lamp.  In  its  simplest  form  that  con- 
trivance consists  of  an  ordinary  oil  lamp,  surmounted 
by  a cylinder  of  wire  gauze  closed  at  the  top.  The 
air  necessary  for  combustion  enters  at  «,  a',  Fig.  26, 
and  the  products  of  combustion  escape 
at  h,  V,  V.  When  this  lamp  is  placed 
in  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  quantity 
of  fire-damp  is  very  small  at  first,  and 
is  gradually  augmented  until  it  is 
largely  in  excess,  the  following  pheno- 
mena are  observable  in  succession.  The 
flame  having  been  made  small,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  yellow  in  it 
as  far  as  possible,  burns  at  first  as  in 
pure  air ; as  the  quantity  of  fire-damp 
increases  it  assumes  a small  pale  blue 
conical  cap ; the  cap  increases  in  size, 
and  becomes  spindle  shaped ; it 
stretches  to  the  top  of  the  wire  gauze 
cylinder,  and  spreads  out,  having  the 
appearance  of  an  inverted  cone  with 
its  apex  resting  on  the  wick ; it  fills  part  of 
the  cylinder  at  the  top,  and  gradually  draws 
downwards  until  it  forms  an  inside  lining  to 
the  gauze  cylinder.  This  lining  is  bright  blue,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  about  one-eighth  inch  thick  when  observed 
from  above — the  oil  flame  still  burns  inside.  The 
oil  flame  goes  out  after  this,  and  no  alteration  takes 
place  until  at  length  the  lining  gathers  itself  to  the 
top  again,  where  it  burns  with  a lurid  glow  and  a 
kind  of  spherical  shape;  and  at  last  this  flame  also 
goes  out,  when  the  temperatures  of  ignition  and 
combustion  are  rendered  the  same  by  the  super- 
abundance of  fire-damp. 

The  combustion  going  on  inside  does  not  heat 
the  wire  gauze  cylinder  to  the  temperature  of 
ignition  of  the  gase.s,  since  the  heat  imparted  to  it 
from  within  is  partly  radiated  into  surrounding 
space,  and  partly  carried  away  by  convection  ; and 
hence  it  is  that,  although  portions  of  inflammable 
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mixtures  are  passing  freely  inwards  through  the 
apertures,  the  flame  is  not  conducted  to  the  outside. 
Two  circumstances  may  arise,  however,  under  which 
the  flame  may  be  forced  through  the  apertures  of 
the  ordinary  gauze  lamp,  and  thus  communicated  to 
the  external  gases.  These  are — 1,  when  an  in- 
flammable current  is  directed  against  the  lamp  with 
a velocity  of  7 to  8 feet  per  second  ; and,  2,  when 
an  intense  sound-wave  from  a blown-out  or  over- 
charged shot  traverses  such  a lamp,  which  has  been 
placed  in  an  inflammable  mixture  by  accident  or 
otherwise.  The  former  phenomenon  has  been 
known  for  many  years  ; the  lattei’  has  been  demon- 
strated by  experiments,  described  in  the  “ Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Eoyal  Society,”  No.  154,  1874. 

Until  recently,  colliery  explosions  have  been 
always  attributed  to  the  combustion  of  iiifhimmuhle 
mixtures  of  air  and  fire-damp  ; that  is  to  say.  of 
mixtures  which  of  themselves  were  inflammable  at 
ordinary  pressure  and  temperature.  On  several 
occasions  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  dry  coal 
dust,  which  is  plentiful  on  the  floor  of  many  mines, 
has  no  doubt  been  raised  up  by  the  force  of  the 
explosion,  and,  being  subjected  to  the  heat  of  the 
tire-damj),  has  given  out  gas  which  doubtless  aug- 
mented the  force  of  the  explosion. 

Two  papers  have  lately  appeared,  however,  which 
chum  a new  and  hitherto  unthought  of  rok  for  coal- 
dust.  The  first  (by  Vital,  “ Annales  des  Mines,” 
187,5)  suggests  that  a mixture  of  coal  dust  and  air 
alone  is  inflammable ; whereas  in  the  second 
(“  Proceedings  of  the  Iloyal  Society,”  No.  1G8, 1876), 
experiments  are  described  which  tend  to  show  that 
a mixture  of  air  and  coal  dust  alone  is  not  inflam- 
mable at  ordinary  temperature ; but  that  if  air  con- 
taining less  than  1 per  cent,  of  (the  Llwynypia  gas 
was  used  in  the  experiments)  fire-damjD  has  dry  coal 
dust  mixed  with  it  in  considerable  quantity,  it  becomes 
inflammable,  and  can  propagate  ignition.  The  experi- 
ments by  which  this  fact  was  proved  were  made  in 
the  following  manner  : — 

Fig.  27  is  a sketch  of  the  apparatus  employed. 
It  consisted  of  a long  wooden  box,  18  feet  9 inches 
long,  by  12  inches  deep,  by  6 inches  wide  inside  ; 


I'ig  27. 


provided  with  two  windows,  A and  B,  a hopper,  C,  : 
into  which  coal  dust  was  put,  and  a plug,  D,  by  j 
means  of  which  the  coal  dust  could  either  be  re-  j 
tained  in  the  hopper  or  stirred  genth’,  so  that  it  fell  ^ 
through  into  the  apparatus.  A current  of  air  and  ; 
fire-damp,  well  mixed,  was  made  to  traverse  the  ^ 
apparatus  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  and  its 
velocity  and  composition  were  both  under  control.  ' 
'Pwo  open  lights  were  placed  in  the  a[iparatus  oppo- 
site the  windows,  so  that  they  might  be  easily  ‘ 
observed.  4'his  was  done  while  the  current  was 
traversing  the  box.  and  after  it  had  been  ascertained 


not  to  he  explosive,  by  means  of  a safety-lamp.  The 
flames  of  these  lights  were  seen  through  the 
windows,  and  any  changes  could  be  instantly  ob- 
served. It  was  found  by  many  experiments  in  this 
apparatus,  and  in  another  similar  one  described  in 
the  paper  already  referred  to,  that  coal  dust  and  air 
alone  were  not  inflammable  under  the  conditions 
described ; but  that  when  a small  proportion  of 
fire-damp  was  added,  the  mixture  became  inflam- 
mable or  explosive,  according  to  the  proportions 
of  fire-damp  and  coal  dust  contained  in  it.  When 
the  mixture  of  air,  coal  dust,  and  fire-damp  was 
inflamm.able,  it  ignited  at  the  open  flame,  B,  while 
the  mixture  of  air  and  fire-damp  alone  passed 
the  flame,-  A,  without  seeming  to  affect  it.  The 
smallest  proportion  of  fire-damp  employed  with  this 
result  was  0'892  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the 
mixture,  or  the  relative  volumes  of  gas  and  air  were 
1 to  112-06. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  a new  factor  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  i-easonlng  regarding  colliery  explo- 
sions ; and  in  the  case  of  ch-y  mines  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  suppose  that  an  actually  explosive 
accumulation  of  fire-damp  and  air  has  been  formed, 
or  has  existel  previous  to  an  explosion ; since,  if  we 
could  trace  the  existence  of  causes  which  tended  to 
raise  the  coal  dust  into  the  air,  and  could  show  that 
that  air  already  contained  a small  percentage  of 
fire-damp,  we  have  already  obtained  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  produce  an  explosion  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a flame.  IIow  this  flame  is  usually  applied 
in  the  case  of  explosions  in  mines  will  form  the  sub- 
ject of  some  remarks  further  on.  Before  leaving 
the  discussion  of  the  properties  of  fire-damp,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  complete  it  by  referring  to  the  pro- 
perties of  non-explosive  mixtures  of  this  gas  with 
air.  Little  or  nothing  has  appealed  hitherto  in 
elucidation  of  this  part  of  the  subject.  However, 
in  the  paper  to  the  Iloyal  Society  just  referred 
to,  there  are  certain  results  given  which  leave 
the  matter  no  longer  in  obscurity.  These  results 
were  obtained  by  means  of  a series  of  experiments 
with  the  Llwynypia  gas,  and  consist  of  the  tabula- 
tion of  observations  regarding  the  height  of  “cap” 
produced  on  a lamp-flame  of  given 
dimensions  by  mixtures  of  fire-damp 
and  air  whose  composition  varied 
from  1 gas  to  16  air  up  to  that 
of  1 gas  to  60  air.  The  intermediate 
mixtures  were  1 to  18,  20,  25,  30, 
40,  and  50.  “The  cap,”  according 


to  the  words  of  the  paper  from  which  we  are 
quoting,  “is  a spindle-shaped  or  conical  blue  flame, 
more  transparent  than  and  ajipearing  to  rest  upon 
the  oil-flame  ; it  seems  to  be  due  to  the  combustion  of 
that  part  of  the  mixture  of  fire-damp  and  air  which 
becomes  heated  to  the  temperatiu’e  at  which  its  active 
constituents  can  combine.”  That  is  to  say,  it  is  duo 
to  the  combustion  of  as  much  of  the  mixture  as 
becomes  heated  to  the  temperature  of  ipnition  by 
contact  with  the  oil-flame.  It  is  unnecessary  in  this 
place  to  describe  the  kind  of  apjiaratus  by  which 
these  results  were  obtained ; and  it  is  sufficient  to 
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say  that  the  oil-flame  employed  in  the  observations 
was  identical  with  that  usually  employed  in  mines 
when  small  proportions  of  fire-damp  are  searched 
for.  In  this  case  it  was  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  by  one-eighth  of  an  inch  high,  and  had 
a conical  speck  of  yellow  near  the  top.  The  caps 
were  observed  in  total  darkness,  and  their  heights 
were  measured  by  means  of  a scale  placed  imme- 
diately behind  them.  They  were  also  sketched  at 
the  time,  so  that  a record  of  the  form  of  each  might 
be  preserved. 

Figure  28  shows  the  forms  and  dimensions  of  these 
caps  reduced  to  half  their  natural  size.  By  ob- 
serving the  height  of  “ cap,”  therefore,  in  any  air- 
way, and  referring  to  this  diagram,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  ascertain  in  a sufficiently  approximate 
manner  what  proportion  of  fire-damp  is  contained 
in  it ; and  thus  we  can  judge  whether  the  air-cur- 
rent is  near  or  far  from  the  explosive  point.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  here,  that  if  a diagram  be  con- 
structed with  its  base  - line  divided  so  as  to  repre- 
sent the  volumes  of  air  mixed  with  one  of  fire-damp, 
and  the  lengths  of  the  ordinates  the  heights  of  the 
caps,  the  curve  which  is  obtained  by  joining  the 


extremities  of  the  ordinates  is  approximate  to  the 
form  of  a rectangular  hyperbola. 

3.  On  the  Maimei'  in  which  Exjjlosions  are  Originated. 


With  the  aid  of  Fig.  29  the  general  principles  pur- 
sued in  working  and  ventilating  mines  may  be 
explained. 


Fig.  29. 


In  this  figure  all  the  superincumbent  strata  are 
supposed  to  be  removed,  so  that  we  can  see  the  coal 
seam  and  the  workings  in  it.  The  plane  in  which 
the  seam  lies  has  a certain  inclination  from  c to  d u, 
C being  the  highest  point ; while  the  line  G G or  a B 
is  horizontal.  The  internal  space  represents  the 
workings  in  which  the  coal  has  been  either  wholly 
or  only  partly  removed.  The  dark  surrounding 
space  is  the  still  untouched  coal ; D and  U are  two 
shafts  sunk  from  the  surface  to  the  coal  seam;  Ef, 
F F,  and  G are  the  places  from  which  coal  is  being 
obtained,  or  the  working  places,  F F,  &c.,  which  are 
called  faces  sometimes,  are  progressing  in  the 
direction  D c ; those  marked  G are  progressing 
towards  A and  b ; and  those  marked  K are  standing 
still,  that  is  to  say,  no  cofd  is  being  removed  from 
them. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a current  of  air  continually 
passing  along  each  working  face  to  dilute  and  remove 
the  fire-damp  which  csciipes  from  the  solid  coal,  and 
also  to  provide  for  the  respiration  of  the  workmen. 
To  this  end  certain  main  galleries  are  maintained 
through  the  workings,  so  as  to  preserve  a communi- 


cation between  the  working  faces  and  the  atmosphere 
at  the  surface,  through  the  medium  of  the  shafts. 
These  galleries  are  shown  by  plain  and  dotted  lines 
in  the  figure  ; those  shown  by  plain  lines  are  seen  to 
set  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  D,  while  the 
others  set  out  from  the  shaft,  u.  At  the  points  x x, 
where  they  cross  each  other,  the  galleries  represented 
by  the  dotted  lines  are  taken  over  the  top  of  the 
others,  being  separated  entirely  from  them  by  means 
of  arches  or  any  other  convenient  arrangement.  It 
is  thus  seen  that  if  a draught  is  created  in  the  shaft, 
U,  by  kindling  a fire  at  the  bottom,  or  by  putting  the 
top  in  communication  with  an  exhausting  fan,  the 
air  wiU  pass  down  the  shaft,  D (ilowncasC)  from  the 
surface,  traverse  the  airways  represented  by  the 
plain  lines  (intake  ainvays),  pass  along  the  working 
faces,  enter  the  airways  represented  by  the  dotted 
lines  (I'cturn  airways),  and  through  them  gain  access 
to  the  shaft,  U (iipcast),  from  which  it  is  ejected  into 
the  atmosphere  at  the  surface.  The  various  direc- 
tions of  the  air  in  each  set  of  airways  and  at  the 
faces  are  shown  in  the  figure  by  means  of  the  arrows. 
It  should  be  explained  that  when  the  mode  of 
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removing  the  coal  is  such  that  the  spaces  between 
tlie  airways  are  not  filled  up,  the  airways  themselves 
are  isolated  from  that  space,  and  therefore  from 
each  other,  by  building  walls  (xtoppinys)  in  each  of 
the  openings  which  branches  from  them. 

The  arrangement  of  workings  described  above  is  a 
perfectly  arbitrary  one  ; there  is  no  reason  why  tlie 
faces,  K K,  should  not  also  progress,  and  we  have 
chosen  to  consider  them  stationary  only  for  the 
sake  of  sin)plieity  in  the  e.xplanation ; moreover, 
the  faces,  F F,  which  do  progress,  are  not  neces- 
sarily straight  lines  except  in  the  case  of  long  wall 
workings. 

AVe  shall  now  consider  in  greater  detail  the  two 
most  con  mon  methods  of  working  practised  in 
seams  of  medium  thickness,  as  far  as  the  arrange- 
ments at  the  faces  are  concerned.  AVe  shall  take 
one  working  place  as  an  illustration  of  each  method, 
remembering,  while  doing  so,  that  each  of  the  faces, 
F F,  &c.,  of  Fig.  29,  may  be  made  up  of  a large  number 
of  such  places;  indeed,  when  these  faces,  F F,  are 
extensive,  they  are  often  referred  to  as  separate 
districts  of  the  mine. 

Fig.  30  shows  the  plan  and  section  of  an  ordinary 
working  place  according  to  the  “ bord  and  pillar,”  or 
“stoop  and  room”  method;  and  Fig.  31,  those  of  part 
of  a wall  according  to  the  “ longwall  ” method.  The 
course  of  the  air  current  is  shown  by  the  arrows  in 
both  cases.  In  Fig.  30  the  direction  is  from  c to  e, 
but  a brattice  or  partition  consisting  of  tliin  boards  or 
of  canvas  nailed  to  props,  p p,  changes  it  and  compels 
the  air  to  sweep  the  face,  g,  at  which  most  of  the 

Fig  30. 


is  accidentally  left  open  or  damaged  by  any  chance, 
the  air-current  goes  direct  from  c to  e,  and  fire-damp 
collects  at  g and  in  f,  the  highest  points  in  the 
place.  Now  suppose  that  the  workmen  have  open 
lights,  and  that  they  have  been  absent  for  a short 
time  in  some  other  part  of  the  workings,  on  their 
return  they  may  and  usually  do  observe  the  defect, 
and  so  refrain  from  going  as  far  as  the  face ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
they  may  consider  that  the  probability  of  fire-damp 
having  collected  during  their  absence  is  exces- 
sively small,  and  so  they  proceed  towards  g,  and 
ignite  the  gas. 

Referring  to  Fig.  31,  now,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Fig.  31. 


fire-damp  is  given  off.  Coal  is  only  removed  at  g 
during  this  part  of  the  process,  and  rectangular  blocks 
of  coal  are  left  to  support  the  roof  ; is  a stopping 
built  betw'een  the  two  last  pillars  for  the  purpo.se  of 
confining  the  air  to  the  course  which  it  is  intended 
to  take ; d in  the  section  is  a door  in  the  brattice 
for  allowing  haulage  to  be  carried  on  along  tiie 
tramway,  c e ; and  /'  is  a cavity  in  the  roof  from 
which  a block  of  stone  has  fallen.  As  we  have  said, 
the  principal  part  of  the  fire-damp  is  given  off  at  </, 
the  face,  although,  as  might  be  expected,  some  also 
exudes  from  the  fissures  in  the  sides,  roof,  and  floor 
of  the  working  place.  Accordingly,  if  the  door,  d, 


coal  is  all  removed  at  one  working,  and  the  roof 
settles  down  on  a packing,  or  filling-up,  of  stones  and 
rubbish,  c d.  The  air  can  proceed  directly 
along  the  face,  and  is  independent  of  a brattice 
with  a door  in  it.  In  this  figure  it  is  supposed 
that  roof  has  to  be  cut  to  make  room  for 
haulage,  and  the  part  ripped  down  extends 
from  the  end  of  the  figure  at  a to  g.  f is  a 
cavity  in  the  roof  produced  by  a fall  at  the 
■ face.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  last,  fire-damp 
exudes  ]irincipally  from  the  face,  but  also  to 
some  extent  through  fissures  in  the  roof  and 
floor,  even  at  considerable  distances  back  from 
the  face.  It  is  therefore  exceedingly  com- 
mon to  find  fire-damp  in  the  cavity,  y,  which 
is  an  almost  necessary  accompaniment  of 
longwall  workings.  At  all  events,  when  fire- 
damp collects  at  all,  at  or  near  to  the  working 
places,  it  appears  first  in  the  cavities,  or 
highest  points  in  the  roof,  f and  r/,  and  it  is 
by  the  accidental  ignition  of  gas  which  has  accumu- 
lated in  these  positions  that  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  slight  explosions  are  caused. 

The  manner  in  which  these  explosions  occur  may 
be  stated  as  follows: — In  the  morning,  before  the 
workmen  are  allowed  to  proceed  to  their  working 
places,  an  officer,  called  a fireman,  examines  every 
part  of  the  mine  in  which  work  is  to  be  carried  on  ; 
he  uses  a safety  lamp  only,  and  tests  all  the  cavities, 
such  as  g and  to  detect  fire-damp,  lest  any  should 
have  collected  in  them  during  the  night.  Supposing 
now  that  he  hits  found  no  fire-damp,  and  that  the 
men  proceed  to  their  places  with  open  lights,  there  is 
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not  nmch  opportunity  for  fire-damp  to  accumulate 
during  the  day  on  account  of  the  constant  com- 
motion in  the  air  caused  by  the  movements  of  the 
workmen  in  their  places  ; this  motion  of  the  air  helps 
to  disperse  the  gas,  and  promotes  diffusion. 

So  long,  therefore,  as  everything  remains  in  the 
same  condition  as  it  was  during  the  night  and  in  the 
morning,  there  is  no  probability  of  an  explosion 
taking  place ; but  as  soon  as  one  of  the  trap-doors 
is  allowed  to  remain  open  for  a little  time,  or  the 
ventilating  current  is  neglected,  or  the  quantity  of 
fire-damp  exuding  from  the  strata  is  increased  by  a 
fall  of  the  barometer,  a new  state  of  matters  is  intro- 
duced ; and  if,  in  addition  to  the  operation  of  one  or 
more  of  these  causes,  the  workman  leaves  his  place 
for  a little  time,  half  an  Lour  or  an  hour,  some 
explosive  gas  may  collect,  and  on  his  return  he 
ignites  it  and  is  more  or  less  severely  burnt. 

'ITio  majority  of  slight  explosions  appear  to  take 
place  exactly  as  we  have  indicated ; and  50  per  cent, 
of  all  explosions  are  found  to  occur  when  the  baro- 
meter is  falling,  or  has  reached  its  lowest  point,  or 
shortly  after  it  has  begun  to  rise  again. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  relative 
number  of  slight  explosions  and  serious  ones,  as 
well  as  to  indicate  the  numbers  of  men  killed  and 
injured  by  these  occurrences,  we  have  extracted  the 
following  table  from  a paper  published  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  oj  the  Meteorological  Society,  p.  19(3. 


Year. 

Fatal, 

Non-fatal. 

Number 

Numlier 

Number 

ot  explosions. 

of  meu  killed. 

of  explusious. 

1871 

52 

268 

(234) 

1872 

70 

163 

(224) 

The  figures  in  brackets  are  estimated  from  data 
given  in  the  original. 

IVhen  fire-damp  is  persistent  in  a cavity  in  the 
roof,  some  attempt  is  usually  made  to  clear  it  out 
by  hanging  a sheet  of  canvas  in  t^ie  roadway  imme- 
diately below  it,  in  order  to  deflect  the  air  current 
up  into  it ; and  if,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
there  does  not  happen  to  be  an  air  current  of 
sufficient  velocity  to  effect  this,  travelling  along  a 
roadway  in  which  such  a cavity  exists,  measures 
are  taken  to  divert  more  air  than  usual  along  it. 

In  mines  in  which  safety  lamps  are  employed 
exclusively,  slight  explosions  of  the  kind  we  have 
been  discussing  seldom  or  never  take  place.  For 
when  fire-damp  accumulates  in  a cavity  in  the  man- 
ner already  described,  the  workman  discovers  its 
presence  by  means  of  his  safety  lamp,  and  therefore 
the  risk  of  its  being  ignited  is  very  small.  Never- 
theless explosions  occasionally  occur  in  mines  of  this 
class,  and  it  may  be  said  th.at,  as  a rule,  they  are  much 
more  destructive  to  life  and  property  than  those  which 
happen  in  mines  in  which  naked  lights  arc  used. 
Why  this  should  be  the  case  is  not  very  evident  at 
first  sight,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  work  is  never  carried  on  in  an  explosive  atmo- 
si)here,  and  that  as  much  care  is  usually  taken  to 
clear  out  small  accumulations  of  fire-damp  in  these 
VOL.  I. 


mines  as  in  the  others.  Undoubtedly  the  quantity 
of  fire-damp  given  off  by  the  coal  and  strata  in  these 
mines  is  usually  much  greater  in  the  aggregate,  and 
consequently  the  amount  of  air  employed  to  venti- 
late them  is  also  greater  than  in  the  class  of  mines 
first  referred  to.  They  are  sometimes  cjvlled  Jiery 
mines  on  this  account. 

For  many  years  the  terribly  destructive  explosions 
which  occurred  in  them  from  time  to  time  seemed 
completely  to  baffle  all  attempts  at  an  explanation, 
and  even  within  the  last  few  years  they  have  been 
commonly  attributed  to  the  evolution  of  a large 
quantity  of  fire-damp  at  the  very  instant  when  some 
light  was  exposed  or  a shot  was  fired.  The  sudden 
irruption  of  fire-damp  was  generally  considered 
necessary  to  account  for  the  magnitude  of  the  dis- 
asters, as  it  was  thought  that  the  ignition  of  none 
of  the  accumulations  known  to  have  existed  in  the 
mine  could  satisfactorily  do  so.  This  hypothesis 
is,  however,  entirely  at  fault  when  two  districts  of 
a mine,  ventilated  by  separate  air  currents,  can  be 
shown  to  have  been  traversed  by  the  explosion 
simultaneously,  and  to  bear  traces  of  fire  in  their 
innermost  recesses. 

It  would  be  obviously  absurd  to  suggest  that  an 
irruption  of  gas  had  taken  place  and  been  ignited  in 
each  district  at  the  same  time,  since  these  occur- 
rences are  very  rare.  Another  explanation  must 
therefore  be  sought ; and  if  it  accounts  for  cases  of 
apparently  double  or  treble  explosions  in  the  same 
mine,  why  should  it  not  be  accepted  as  accounting 
for  ordinary  explosions  as  well  ? 

Such  an  explanation  has  been  suggested  in 
the  paper  already  quoted,  “ On  the  Influence 
of  Coal  Dust  in  Colliery  Explosions.”  Our  space 
does  not,  however,  permit  of  our  pursuing  the 
subject  further ; and  we  will  only  add  in  con- 
cluding, that  it  will  be  an  object  of  much  im- 
portance to  ascertain  the  relative  numbers  of  great 
\ explosions  that  have  taken  pl.ace  in  mines  containing 
plenty  of  dry  coal  dust  and  in  those  containing 
little  or  none. 

Coke. — Like  wood  and  peat,  coal  has  been  found 
unadapted  for  many  purposes  in  its  natural  state ; 
either  the  heat  which  it  evolves  is  insufficient  from 
the  presence  of  water  and  other  ingredients,  or  the 
1 same  effect  is  produced  by  the  tendency  of  most 
coals  to  fuse  and  form  a coherent  mass,  whereby 
the  air  is  excluded  and  the  combustion  impeded. 
Although  the  latter  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
failure,  both  contribute  to  render  coals  inapplicable 
to  the  wants  of  many  of  the  arts  and  manufactures. 
To  obviate  these  difficulties,  and  to  bring  the  coal 
to  a state  in  which  it  will  yield  the  gi-eatest  possible 
amount  of  heat,  recoimsc  has  been  had  to  carboiii- 
' zation.  By  this  operation,  the  principles  of  which 
' have  been  already  explained,  the  volatile  bodies  are 
expelled  and  the  liquid  bodies  decomposed,  so  that 
their  carbon  becomes  to  a great  extent  fixed,  whilst 
I the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  dispersed.  These 
volatile  matters  are  utilized  or  not,  according  to  the 
' circumstances  and  the  locality  in  which  the  car- 
, bonization  is  carried  on.  Thus,  when  the  operation 
120 
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is  conducted  in  large  towns  the  gases  become  not 
only  a source  of  pi’ofit  to  the  persons  engaged  in 
the  trade,  but  of  comfort  and  safety  to  society  by 
their  illuminating  power.  In  localities  which  are 
not  populous,  or  which  are  far  removed  from  cities 
and  towns,  these  valuable  products  are  permitted  to 
pass  off,  not  only  uselessly,  but  often  injuriously  to 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  In  either  case  the  fixed 
matter  left  is  known  as  coal-charcoal  or  coke. 

The  carbonization  of  lignite  is  a subject  of  but 
little  interest  to  manufacturers,  in  consequence  of 
its  use  being  so  very  limited.  We  will  therefore 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  pit  charcoal,  which  is 
of  vast  imjiortance  to  every  country. 

The  extensive  variety  of  coal  met  with  necessarily 
suggests  a corresponding  chfference  in  the  effects 
produced  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  them,  and  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  the  products  should  indicate 
similar  differences.  All  coals  which  are  in  any 
degree  bituminous  yield  three  classes  of  bodies — 
namely,  the  residuary  matter,  containing  carbon  in 
excess ; the  liquid  substances,  which  are  in  like 
manner  very  carbonaceous ; and  the  gaseous  bodies, 
of  which  there  are  sevei’al.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
remark  that  the  proportion  of  the  second  class  will 
be  dependent  upon  the  fusibility  of  the  coals ; and 
even  the  third  is  chiefly  derived  from  fusible  or 
caking  coals.  As  a general  example  of  the  nature  and 
relative  proportions  of  these  three  varieties  of  pro- 
ducts, the  foUowuig  analysis  may  be  taken  : — 

Centesinially. 


Coke, 68-<J25 

Liquid  (Tar, 12'280 

products.  1 Water, 7-5GJ 

f Light  carbide  of  hydrogen, 7'02l 

Carbonic  oxide, IT 35 

I Carlionic  acid, l'U73 

Gaseous  J Olefiant  gas, 0-753 

products.  I Suliihide  ol  hydrogen, 0’o49 

I Hydrogen, 0 4'jy 

t Nitrogen, 0 035 


While  the  absolute  and  relative  yield  of  these 
products  depends  chiefly  on  the  composition  of  the 
cotil,  the  method  and  management  of  the  operation 
to  which  they  are  submitted  exercises  a marked 
influence.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  practically  that  the 
products  differ  to  the  e.xtent  of  several  units  per 
cent.,  according  as  the  heat  api)lied  in  the  charring 
is  low  and  gradual,  or  elevated  and  rapid.  In  the 
amount  of  coke,  which  constitutes  by  much  the 
largest  product,  or  more  correctly,  the  residue, 
the  observed  variation  from  this  cause  is  some- 
times so  high  as  6 per  cent.,  but  generally  it  ranges 
from  S to  4 per  cent.  It  is  not  only  in  quantity, 
however,  that  the  mode  in  which  the  heat  is  applied 
produces  a marked  effect,  the  quality  is  liable  to  not 
less  variation  from  the  same  cause.  By  the  applica- 
tion of  a low  prolonged  heat,  gradually  raised  till  it 
reaches  the  strongest  red  heat  towards  the  comjile- 
tion  of  the  carbonization,  the  coke  is  more  compact, 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  fusion  of  the  coal  is 
more  perfect  under  the  gradually  increasing  tem- 
perature, than  if  the  latter  were  applied  suddenly  in 
full  force.  As  a general  rule,  these  matter’s  are 


little  attended  to  in  the  British  coke  districts,  the 
coal  employed  being  so  bituminous  as  to  yield,  under 
either  of  the  conditions  above  stated,  a compact 
mass,  which  can  endure  the  effects  of  carriage  with- 
out sustaining  much  injury. 

The  several  methods  in  use  for  tire  charring  of 
coal,  for  whatever  purpose,  may  be  comprehended 
under  three  heads — namely,  distillation  in  close  ves- 
sels; heating  in  open  heaps;  and  a method  in  which 
the  principle  of  both  is  to  a certain  extent  brought 
into  requisition. 

Of  the  first  nrode  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  in  addition 
to  what  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  coke  so 
produced  is  not  only  limited  in  amount,  but  is  of 
such  a nature  as  to  render  it  inefficient  where  a very 
compact  dense  fuel  is  required,  as  in  the  iron  fur- 
naces and  the  like.  Indeed,  when  close  distillation 
is  resorted  to,  the  coke  is  less  an  object  of  consider- 
ation than  the  liquid  and  volatile  products ; and 
therefore  it  will  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  plan  of 
this  w’ork  to  speak  of  it  hereafter  under  the  article 
Gas.  By  the  second  method,  the  advantage  is  gaine  d 
of  preparing  a large  quantity  of  the  fuel  in  a short 
time,  but  at  the  loss  of  considerable  quantities  of 
material,  as  will  be  seen  afterwards.  The  third 
method,  in  which  a furnace  of  a special  form  is  em- 
ployed, and  which  admits  of  operating  upon  a large 
quantity  of  coals  at  once,  is  that  which  is  daily 
becoming  recognized  as  the  most  economical,  for  it 
operates  quicker,  with  less  loss,  and  requires  less 
attention  than  the  others. 

Coking  by  the  second  method,  or  the  open  heap, 
requires  nearly  the  same  operations  as  the  carboni- 
zation of  wood,  only  that  the  mounds  are  not  so 
large,  and  they  require  less  attention.  Two  systems 
are  followed,  the  one  characterized  by  the  round 
heap  or  pile  process,  and  the  other  by  the  coals 
being  arranged  in  rows  or  ridges.  For  the  purpose 
of  coking  in  heaps,  a level  plot  of  ground  is  selected, 
the  area  of  the  heap  marked  out,  and  the  coals  piled 
upon  it,  placing  tlie  larger  pieces  at  the  base,  and  so 
on  to  the  top.  Fire  is  then  applied  in  a cavity  of 
about  a foot  in  diameter,  which  is  formed  in  the 
top  for  this  purpose,  and  the  carbonization  allow'ed 
to  proceed.  In  a short  time  the  entire  mass  is 
covered  with  the  fire,  owing  to  the  combustible 
gases  which  are  discharged,  and  which,  igniting,  con- 
duct the  fii’e  over  the  whole  of  the  coals,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  prevent  its  loss  by  shielding 
the  heated  solid  carbonaceous  matters  from  contact 
with  oxygen.  'When  the  whole  mass  is  at  a red 
heat,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  dense  heavy  smoke  which 
is  emitted  as  long  as  the  decomposition  of  the  vola- 
tile ingredients  in  the  fuel  is  actively  proceeding  has 
ceased,  a light  coating  of  coke  ashes,  or  the  rubbish 
which  has  accumulated,  is  thrown  on,  and  the  air 
entirely  excluded.  Sometimes  the  mound  is  covered 
with  straw,  dried  leaves,  or  brambles,  and  coke  dust 
or  clay,  before  it  is  ignited;  but  this  is  not  generally 
thought  necessary,  as  the  density  of  the  coal  and  the 
downward  progress  of  the  fire,  till  it  reaches  the 
base  of  the  heap,  are  sufficient  jmotection  against 
any  greater  loss  than  that  which  it  would  sustain 
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even  when  covered.  The  period  of  charring  a heap 
of  12  to  16  feet  in  diameter,  and  2^  to  3 in  height, 
extends  over  two  or  tliree  days  before  the  work  is 
finished.  The  modification  of  the  process,  by  tlie 
construction  of  a chimney  in  the  middle  of  the 
meiler,  so  that  it  may  serve  as  a draught  to  any 
portion  of  the  mass,  has  been  productive  of  great 
advantages  in  coke-making,  and  has,  with  slight 
modifications,  been  adopted  in  Staffordshire,  on  the 
Clyde  in  Scotland,  and  at  several  other  places.  This 
appendage  to  the  meiler  ” is  usu.ally  of  a conical  form, 
the  base  being  about  3 feet  in  diameter,  and  from  1^ 
to  2 feet  at  the  top.  The  bricks  are  laid  so  that 
intermediate  channels  present  themselves  all  round 
the  pile.  At  the  top  it  is  solid,  and  closed  with  a 
lid.  Its  height  is  usually  3 or  4 feet.  Around  tlie 
base  of  this  chimney  the  coals  are  piled,  employing 
the  larger  pieces  for  the  base,  and  putting  the  smaller 
ones  on  towards  the  tO]i  and  outer  surface.  Several 
channels  are  fashioned  in  the  mass  from  the  base  of 
the  chimney  to  the  outside  of  the  heap,  through 
which  a supply  of  air  traverses  to  the  region  of  com- 
bustion. The  preliminaries  being  effected,  and  the 
heap  coated  with  powdered  coke  or  rubbish,  fire  is 
introduced  at  the  mouth  of  the  chimney,  either  by 
means  of  ignited  coals  or  wood.  The  heat  which  is 
evolved  laterally  through  the  openings  in  the  chimney 
very  soon  ignites  the  coal  adjoining,  and  the  heat 
extends  gradually  outwards  to  the  circumference  as 
the  charring  a:ivances.  As  soon  as  the  thick  heavy 
smoke  from  the  chimney  is  replaced  by  a lambent 
blue  flame,  it  is  significant  that  the  fire  has  traversed 
the  entire  mass.  It  is  now  watched  till  the  azure 
flame  abates,  at  which  time  the  draught  of  the 
chimney  is  cut  off,  by  depressing  the  cover  and 
filling  any  chinks  or  cracks  in  the  coating  with  fresh 
material.  After  the  lapse  of  a few  days,  the  pi'ocess  is 
finished,  and  the  coke  is  ready  for  drawing.  Fig. 
32  represents  a vertical  section  of  this  mode  of 

Fig.  32. 


coals  are  very  bituminous,  the  fusion  of  the  mass  is 
apt  to  choke  them  up.  In  about  twelve  hours  or 
less  after  ignition  the  fire  wdll  have  spread  over  the. 
whole  heap,  which  may  then  be  loosely  covered  with 
coke  refuse  and  ashes,  leaving  the  vent  or  chimney 
still  free.  During  two  or  three  days  the  smoulder- 
ing proceeds,  by  which  the  volatile  portions  suffer 
distillation,  and  are  emitted  by  the  orifice  last 
mentioned,  and  the  cooling  will  have  advanced  so 
far  as  to  allow  of  the  coke  being  used.  By  this 
mode  of  permitting  the  Avhole  heap  to  get  ignited 
before  covering,  and  subsequently  leaving  the 
chimney  open,  the  elevated  temperature  is  retained 
sufficiently  to  carbonize  the  mass,  and  at  the  same 
time  a waste  of  coke  is  avoided  ; moreover,  another 
important  advantage  is  gained  in  the  expulsion  of 
much  more  sulphur  than  could  be  effected  if  the  air 
were  more  freely  admitted  during  the  operation. 

It  deserves  also  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  coke 
manufacturer,  by  constructing  the  meiler  upon  a 
moist  ground,  effects  a purification  from  the  sulphur 
by  means  of  the  vapours  arising  from  the  soil  and 
passing  through  the  red-hot  mass.  In  this  case  the 
water  must  suffer  decomposition,  its  oxygen  passing 
over  to  the  sulphur,  so  as  to  fonn  sulphurous  acid, 
and  the  hydrogen  constituting,  with  the  carbon, 
light  hydrocarbons,  thus  . — 

2IIjO  + S + C = S0.2  + CH4. 

When  the  sulphur  is  united  to  a metal,  and  the 
aqueous  vapour  transmitted  over  it,  the  following 
changes  are  more  prevalent,  assuming  M to  repre- 
sent the  metal  in  combination  : — 

H.p  + MS  = MO  + H.^S. 

If,  however,  the  heat  be  too  great,  or  more  air  than 
is  requisite  be  permitted  to  pass  through  the  mass, 
this  deeomposition  will  not  take  place,  and  the  sul- 
phur in  great  part  remains.  The  same  end  might 
be  obtained  by  suffusing  the  ground  with  water 
before  forming  the  heap. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  charring  of  wood,  in  proportion  as 
watery  vapour  traverses  the  incandescent  mass,  so 
a lo.ss  of  the  carbonaceous  substance  is  sustained. 
'I'his  will  be  evident  from  the  above  formulae  ; but 
the  importance  of  having  the  sulphur  removed  from 
the  coke,  especially  when  destined  to  be  used  in  the 
smelting  of  iron,  is  much  more  thought  of  than  the 
advantage  of  obtaining  a large  product. 

For  tiie  most  part  it  happens  that  the  circular 
mound,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  which  the 
central  chimney  affords,  is  too  massive  and  solid  to 
allow  the  heat  to  operate  with  its  fullest  effect  upon 
the  coals.  The  want  of  this  distribution  of  heat  is 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  coke  retaining  more 
or  less  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  which  injure  in  some 
degree  its  value.  To  remedy  this,  the  method  of 
cokinij  VI  rows  is  resorted  to.  A site  is  marked  out, 
the  extent  of  which  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
coke  which  is  to  be  prepared.  A line  is  stretched 
along  the  length  of  the  plane,  in  the  middle  of  the 
space  which  the  ridge  is  to  occupy.  At  the  distance 


charring,  showing  the  chimney  and  the  draught 
holes  opening  in  all  its  circumference,  and  thus 
offering  a flue  for  the  volatile  ]>roducts  to  p.iss  aw'ay. 
Sometimes  this  kind  of  meiler  is  ignited  at  sever.al 
parts  at  the  outside,  near  the  channel  flues  at  the 
b.a.se.  In  a short  time  the  fire  will  reaeh  almost  to 
the  centre.  A few'  air  or  vent  holes  may  now  be 
made  in  the  covering,  by  thrusting  an  iron  bar  into 
the  heap.  The  smoke  and  other  volatile  compounds 
issue  partly  by  these,  but  care  must  be  taken  to 
frequently  renew  the  perforations,  as,  w'lu-n  the 
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of  7 or  8 feet  apart,  stakes,  6 to  8 inches  in  diameter, 
are  fixed  in  the  ground.  Large  pieces  of  coal  are 
then  laid  at  each  side  of  the  string,  and  inclined  to 
one  another,  so  as  to  leave  a channel  in  the  midst. 
To  insure  greater  streng-th  to  the  walls,  if  the  first 
rows  may  be  so  termed,  the  plane  of  cleavage  of  the 
coal  should  form  a right  angle  with  the  length  of 
the  heap.  Other  layers  of  coal  in  proportion  to  the 
size  are  placed  beside  and  upon  the  first  two,  using 
the  largest  coal  first,  till  tlie  row  is  sufficiently  high 
and  wide,  taking  care  that  air  channels  are  left  at 
intervals  in  the  base.  The  usual  height  to  which 
these  ridges  are  raised  is  about  8 feet.  When  com- 
pleted, the  whole  is  covered  with  coal  dust  or  cinders, 
and  fire  applied  at  several  parts  adjoining  the  air 
channels  ; the  stakes  are  likewise  drawn,  and  live 
coals  thrown  into  the  vacant  space  which  they  leave. 
In  a short  time  the  whole  mass  will  be  in  a state  of 
active  combustion.  As  soon  as  the  heat  has  pene- 
trated to  the  centre,  the  pile  may  be  covered  more 
closely,  leaving  the  portion  left  void  by  the  stakes 
as  free  as  possible,  so  as  to  perform  the  office  of  a 
chimney.  In  case  these  should  get  choked  by  the 
fusion  of  the  coal,  they  must  from  time  to  time  be 
cleared  by  thrusting  a bar  of  iron  into  them,  or  into 
any  parts  where  the  combustion  • is  dilatory.  As 
soon  as  the  white  flame  disappears,  and  is  succeeded 
bj"  a lambent  bluish  blaze,  all  the  orifices  are  closely 
covered,  and  the  whole  is  left  to  cool. 

Such  is  the  simple  mode  of  coking  in  heaps  and 
rows,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  particular  modifi- 
cations are  required  according  to  the  kind  of  coal 
which  is  to  be  carbonized.  Thus,  when  there  is 
a large  portion  of  fusible  matter  in  the  coal,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  draught  holes  or  flues  are 
sufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  the  increased  volume 
which  it  acquires  by  the  effects  of  the  heat  upon  it, 
without  being  closed  thereby ; the  fire  also  must  be 
allowed  to  spread  over  the  whole  heap,  as  well 
interiorly  as  exteriorly,  before  it  is  partially  covered 
with  the  refuse  matter.  When,  by  a closing  of  the 
draught  or  flue  holes,  air  is  prevented  from  entering 
to  the  heart  of  the  mass,  considerable  time  may  elapse, 
and  much  of  the  exterior  may  be  consumed,  before 
the  interior  portions  are  charred;  and  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  while  the  outside  of  a ridge  is 
completely  coked,  the  interior  is  left  intact.  As  an 
auxiliary  to  the  process,  when  very  bituminous  coals 
are  operated  upon,  the  fire  should  not  be  kindled  in 
the  chimneys  or  simces  left  by  the  stakes  till  the  base 
be  well  ignited ; the  facility  which  these  afford  for 
the  escape  of  the  products  of  combustion  will  expe- 
dite the  process,  and  the  result  will  be  the  general 
charring  of  the  heap>,  whereas,  if  these  precautions 
were  not  taken,  the  work  would  be  but  partially  j^er- 
formed.  The  same  observations  will  apply  wlien  the 
coal  is  small,  and,  therefore,  forms  a ridge  which  is 
less  impervious  to  air.  In  the  latter  case,  instead  of 
stakes  being  driven  into  the  centre,  brick  chimneys 
are  erected,  as  in  the  meiler  system. 

Where  there  is  a great  demand  for  coke,  and  the 
area  admits  of  the  construction  of  a lai’ge  heap,  one 
portion  may  be  undergoing  carbonization  whilst  the  j 


I other  is  being  constructed,  and  thus  the  process  of 
coking  may  be  rendered  continuous.  The  method 
of  charring  in  ridges  is  preferred  in  most  establish- 
ments where  furnaces  are  not  erected,  as  it  affords  a 
better  coke,  and  is  more  expeditious  than  the  other 
method.  Among  the  more  recognized  benefits  are 
the  partial  purification  from  sulphur,  which  arises,  as 
has  been  stated,  from  the  fact  that  the  steam  which 
evaporates  from  the  base  of  the  heap  passes  over  the 
coke  whilst  at  a red  heat,  and  operates  as  already 
mentioned ; hence,  to  insure  this,  it  is  customary, 
wherever  practicable,  to  cut  a dyke  around  the 
carbonizing  plot,  the  water  from  which  keeps  the 
ground  always  damp.  Besides  the  advantages  which 
accrue  from  the  floor  of  the  heap  being  moist,  the 
water  is  always  required  to  arrest  the  too  rapid  com- 
bustion which  is  apt  to  take  place  in  some  parts  of 
the  ridge,  and  also  to  extinguish  the  incandescent 
charcoal  when  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  cool  spon- 
taneously. 

Another  system  to  which  the  coke  manufacturer 
has  recourse  is  that  of  heating  in  ovens.  In  this 
case  the  heat  employed  for  effecting  the  carboniza- 
tion is  generally  within  the  oven  or  furnace,  and  at 
the  expense  of  a portion  of  the  fuel.  Were  this  not 
so  the  product  would  be  wanting  in  the  necessary 
density  and  compactness  for  the  iron  furnaces,  and, 
like  the  coke  from  the  gas  works,  would  not  be 
adapted  for  generating  high  degrees  of  temperature. 
The  method  of  coking  in  ovens  is  practised  also  for 
economy,  as  not  only  yielding  a larger  product  of 
coke,  but  affording  the  means  of  recovering  some 
of  the  products  of  the  distillation.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
without  its  inconveniences,  more  especially  if  the 
coals  be  very  much  charged  with  sulphur ; for  in 
this  case  the  coke  retains  that  injurious  element  in 
much  larger  quantities  than  if  the  carbonization 
were  effected  in  the  open  meiler.  The  ovens,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  be  excelled  for  the  production  of  a 
hard  dense  coke ; and  hence  they  are  employed  by 
several  iron  smelters. 

The  commoner  arrangement  for  the  coking  of 
coals  in  this  manner  is  seen  in  the  annexed  engrav- 
ings (Figs.  33  and  31),  the  first  of  which  shows  an 


Fig.  33. 


Fig.  34. 


elevation,  partly  in  section,  of  a series  of  four  ovens 
constructed  in  a line  for  the  purpose  of  economizing 
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the  heat;  and  the  other  a plan.  They  have  a square 
or  oblong  form,  with  an  area  of  12  feet  by  10.  or 
less,  according  to  circumstances.  The  height  of  the 
furnace  is  also  variable,  differing  from  3 to  10  feet. 
Sometimes  about  1200  cubic  feet  of  coal  are  charred 
in  each  at  once.  The  walls  of  this  construction, 
including  the  fireproof  facing,  are  about  2 feet  thick. 
In  tlie  arch  is  an  opening,  o,  2 feet  in  diameter, 
through  which  tlie  gases  and  other  products  of 
combustion  pass  off.  No  grating  is  supplied  in 
this  cjise,  the  air  being  admitted  through  a per- 
forated door,  h b h,  about  3 feet  square,  in  the  front 
near  the  base.  This  door  is  sometimes  constructed 
of  a stout  perforated  cast-iron  plate ; sometimes  it 
consists  of  a mere  frame,  d,  within  which  bricks  are 
laid  at  such  distances  as  will  leave  sufficient  space 
for  the  admission  of  air.  It  is  movable  in  grooves, 
c c,  by  means  of  a main,  e,  attached  to  a counter- 
poised lever.  The  coals  are  introduced  through 
this,  as  well  as  by  the  superior  orifice ; but  it  is 
stated  that,  when  the  charge  is  supplied  from  the 
top,  the  coke  is  not  so  good  as  when  it  is  deposited 
in  the  furnace  through  the  front  door.  It  appears 
difficult  to  assign  any  cause  for  this,  other  than  that, 
whep  the  filling  takes  place  from  above,  the  central 
part  becomes  so  compact  as  to  obstruct  the  free 
passage  of  air  through  it.  Before  charging,  if  the 
interior  be  not  sufficiently  hot,  some  wood  is  ignited 
inside  the  front  door  and  allowed  to  burji.  During 
the  evolution  of  dense  volumes  of  smoke  the  front 
door  is  left  open,  and  also  the  apertures  in  the  door 
at  the  base ; as  soon  as  these  disappear,  however. 
Loth  are  closed,  and  the  contents  are  allowed  to 
cool.  After  twelve  hours,  or  longer  according  to 
circumstances,  the  solid  n)ass  of  coke  is  broken, 
drawn  out  with  rakes,  and  wheeled  off  in  iron  bar- 
rows  to  a receptacle  where  it  is  cooled  by  si  rinkling 
it  with  water.  After  a furnace  is  lighted,  the  fii'st  j 
and  second  batch  of  coke  which  it  yields  is  very 
much  inferior  to  what  is  produced  when  it  has  been  ! 
.11  operation  regularly  for  some  time ; this  aiises  | 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  base  and  appendages 
not  being  sufficiently  heated.  After  a few  charges 
have  been  carbonized,  and  the  masonry  has  become 
lieated,  the  coke  has  not  the  sponginess  which 
characterizes  the  first  charges ; the  time  occupied  is 
also  shorter,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  adding  any 
fire,  as  the  heat  of  the  base  .and  side  walls  is  suffi- 
cient to  ignite  the  coal  in  contact  with  them. 

In  the  vicinity  of  St.  Etienne,  .and  ether  loc.alities 
in  France,  a coke  oven  is  in  use  simihar  to  what  is 
represented  by  Fig.  35  annexed.  In  appearance  it 
resembles  an  ordinary  baker's  oven,  with  a low 
arclud  roof,  and  a flat  hearth  without  a gr.ate. 
The  bed,  C C,  of  the  oven,  which  is  nearly  12  feet 
wide  and  23  feet  in  length,  is  composed  of  a layer 
of  refractory  clay,  well  beaten  down,  and  resting 
upon  a base  of  cinders  or  other  rubbish,  d d,  i-en-  j 
dered  as  compact  as  possible.  At  e.ach  end  of  this  : 
oven  there  is  a woi  king  door,  a a,  2 feet  9 indies  in  1 
width  and  2 feet  in  height,  surrounded  witli  a frame-  ' 
work  of  cast  iron  fixed  in  the  wall,  and  in  which  a 
small  sliding-door,  E,  moves;  there  are  likewise  aper- 


j turcs,  F,  for  affording  a view  into  the  interior  of  the 
oven  ; and  in  the  centre  of  the  arch  a space,  B, 
about  18  iiiehes  in  diameter,  is  left  to  serve  for 
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a chimney.  The  height  of  the  oven,  from  the  hearth 
! to  the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  arch,  is  4 feet. 
Above  the  arch,  which,  like  the  hearth,  should  be 
composed  of  refractory  material,  common  stone, 
mixed  with  sand  and  mortar,  serves  to  give  the 
whole  solidity,  and  to  retain  the  heat.  The  charge 
is  lighted  by  first  heating  the  interior  with  wood, 
but  after  a few  charges  have  been  drawn,  the  walls 
and  hearth  are  sufficiently  hot  to  cause  the  combus- 
tion of  the  coal.  The  depth  of  coal  spread  upon 
the  hearth  should  not  exceed  8 inches  if  it  be  of  a 
caking  nature ; but  when  it  has  little  of  this  pro- 
perty the  layer  m.ay  be  10  inches.  A little  water 
is  sprinkled  on  the  mass  to  promote  its  caking,  and 
the  whole  is  rendered  as  compact  as  possible.  As 
soon  as  the  layer  is  uniformly  spread,  the  doors  are 
drawn  down  ne.arly  to  the  bottom,  leaving  a few  inches 
free,  however,  for  the  admission  of  air.  At  first 
aqueous  vapour  is  given  off,  followed  by  sulphurous 
acid  and  the  other  products  of  combustion ; but  it  is 
found  advis.able  to  su^Dpress  the  rapid  evolution  of 
the  latter,  and  to  allow  the  slow  expulsion  of  all 
moisture,  at  such  a temperature  as  will  be  con- 
ducive, in  the  presence  of  steam,  to  depurate  the 
coke  from  sulphur.  All  these  products  pass  off  by 
the  chimney  in  the  roof.  AVhen  the  whole  of  the 
moisture  has  been  expelled,  the  disengagement  of 
the  combustible  g.ases  becomes  more  voluminous, 
and  the  gases  themselves  more  inflammable ; they 
ignite,  and  a .smoke  of  a black  colour  succeeds  the 
dense  yellow  cloud  which  was  given  off  dining  the 
emission  of  the  watery  v.apours  in  conjunction  with 
other  bodies.  AVhen  the  black  smoke  appears  the 
draught  is  increased  by  raising  the  door  to  tlie 
height  of  3 inches,  in  order  to  expel  the  whole 
of  the  volatile  products.  By  this  means  the  mass 
is  in  a short  time  raised  to  a cherry-red  heat.  After 
the  lapse  of  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  the  fuli- 
ginous cloud  vanishes,  and  the  gases  emitted  a|ipear 
whitish.  At  this  stage  the  heat  will  h.ave  spread 
over  the  whole  mass,  and  a contraction  in  the  bulk 
will  have  taken  place,  as  may  be  judged  from  the 
appearance  of  numerous  cracks  and  fissures  in  the 
red-hot  mass.  In  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
these  crevices  will  have  penetrated  to  the  hearth, 
and  the  entire  contents  will  be  at  a full  red  heat. 
The  doors  are  now  tightly  closed,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  apertures  through  which  air  might  enter,  and 
tlie  contents  of  the  furnace  left  to  complete  the 
carbonization.  It  is  necessary  to  watch  the  opera- 
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tion,  lest  by  the  admission  of  the  air  through  the 
chimney,  which  is  the  only  opening  left,  a loss  of 
coke  might  occur.  After  the  doors  are  closed  the 
flame  and  smoke  still  pass  off,  but  the  latter  by 
degrees  becomes  more  attenuated  and  whiter,  till  it 
nearly  ceases  altogether ; and  as  the  pressure  in  the 
chimney  is  at  this  period  considerably  reduced,  there 
is  evident  danger  of  a double  current  being  established 
in  it ; namely,  an  outward  current  of  the  products 
of  combustion,  and  an  inward  one  of  air.  To  guard 
against  this,  the  mouth  of  the  chimney  is  gradually 
contracted  as  the  pressure  of  gases  from  within 
becomes  less,  till  at  their  disappearance  it  is  entirely 
closed.  Attention  must  now  be  given  to  withdraw 
the  coke  in  such  a manner  as  to  retain  as  much  heat 
in  the  furnace  as  possible.  To  effect  this  the  doors 
are  thrown  open,  and  the  mass  of  coke  quickly 
broken  up  with  long  staves,  then  raked  out,  and 
conveyed  away  in  barrows  to  a receptacle  where  it 
is  sprinkled  with  water  whilst  red  hot,  both  for  the 
purpose  of  e.xtinguishing  the  combustion  and  remov- 
ing any  excess  of  sulphur.  Another  charge  is  intro- 
duced as  rapidly  as  po.ssible,  and  after  the  preliminary 
operations  already  pointed  out  have  been  gone 
through,  the  doors  are  closed,  and  the  charring  is 
again  managed  in  the  same  manner.  Each  charge 
is  worked  off  in  about  twenty-four  hours. 

PcrudleCs  Cole  Oven. — The  following  description 
is  abstracted  from  a paper  read  by  M.  Pernolet 
before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  xxiii., 
from  the  Proceedings  of  which  the  accompanying 
flgures  are  taken. 

“In  the  improved  system,  the  method  of  charring 
is  founded  principally  on  the  theory  of  keeping  the 
coal  from  all  contact  with  the  atmosphere  during  its 
distillation,  of  performing  that  process  very  slowly, 
and  of  collecting  and  turning  to  account  all  its  pro- 
ducts, while  the  coke  shall  retain  all  the  solidity, 
lustre,  and  density  which  are  its  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics, when  manufactured  in  the  best  manner 
by  the  ordinary  means. 

“ Before  entering  into  a detailed  description  of  the 
apparatus,  and  in  order  that  a just  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  coke  which 
must  result  from  its  employment,  it  will  be  neces.sary  ! 
to  state  that  the  supplementary  products  due  to  the 
improved  arrangements  are,  a larger  yield  of  coke, 
and  all  the  tar,  the  ammoniacal  liquors,  and  the  gas, 
which  would  be  obtained  from  the  same  coals  if 
distilled  in  the  retorts  of  a gas  manufactory. 

“'Jdie  increase  in  the  yield  of  coke  depends  partly 
on  the  kind  of  coal,  and  partly  on  the  way  in  which 
the  charring  was  done  before  the  introduction  of  the 
improvements.  In  the  great  coke  works  at  St. 
Etienne,  where  ovens  with  hemispherically  vaulted 
tops  are  used,  the  yield  of  coke  has  been  advanced 
from  58’8  per  cent,  to  69'3  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
‘Fouderies  et  Forges  d’Alais’  from  5I'G  per  cent, 
to  69'5  per  cent.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  the  increase  in  tlie  yield,  from  the  rich  and 
partially  rich  coals,  is  from  10  per  cent,  to  15  per 
cent.  Consequently,  in  distilling  the  same  quantity 
of  these  coals,  t'.iere  will  be  a return  of  coke  ex- 


ceeding by  one-sixth,  on  an  average,  that  wliich 
was  obtained  from  the  old  ovens  before  their  altera- 
tion. As  to  the  tar,  the  proportion  collected  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  coal,  and  on  the  care  taken 
both  in  the  distillation  of  the  coal  and  in  the  con- 
densation of  its  volatile  products.  This  propjortion 
has  averaged  upwards  of  2’53  per  cent,  at  the 
‘Forges  d’Alais,’  3 per  cent,  at  "Elonges,  3'25  per 
cent,  at  St.  Etienne,  and  has  reached  as  high  as  5 
per  cent,  from  the  ovens  of  the  Paris  Gas  Lighting 
Comprany,  where  only  very  bituminous  coals  are 
employed.  Taking,  therefore,  the  average  of  these 
manufactories,  the  amount  of  tar  obtained  from  the 
bulk  of  coal  distilled  may  be  reckoned  at  3 pier  cent. 
The  proportion  of  ammoniacal  liquors  depends  not 
only  on  the  conditions  mentioned  lor  the  coke  and 
tar,  but  also  on  the  quantity  of  moisture  contained 
in  the  coal.  At  the  works  of  the  Paris  Gas  Light- 
ing Conqiany,  where  unwashed  coal  is  used,  for 
every  100  parts  of  coal  distilled,  there  is  not  obtained 
much  more  than  6 parts  of  ammoniacal  liquors ; 
while  at  Elonges,  at  Produits,  and  at  St.  Etienne, 
where  the  distillation  is  principally  from  washed 
coal,  the  quantity  of  liquor  collected  amounts  to  10 
per  cent,  or  12  per  cent.  But  in  other  respects  the 
useful  substances  contained  do  not  appear  to  have 
any  relation  to  the  amount  of  water  collected;  and 
the  aggregate  of  resulting  ammoniacal  substances 
shows  but  little  variation  for  the  different  coals 
' 'hich  have  hitherto  been  tried.  Provided  the  con- 
densation be  properly  attended  to,  this  quantity 
may  be  stated  at  a weight  of  not  less  than  10  lbs., 
and  sometimes  of  as  much  as  13  lbs.,  of  sulpihate  of 
ammonia  per  ton  of  coal  distilled. 

“ Where  coke  is  manufactured  for  metallurgical 
purposes,  as  at  Elonges,  at  Produits,  at  St.  Etienne, 
and  at  Alais,  it  is  not  usu.al  to  collect  the  gas  given 
off,  but  it  is  conducted  beneath  the  ovens,  to  be 
there  consumed  in  maintaining  the  necessary  tem- 
perature for  distillation.  Provided  that  the  coal  is 
rich,  as  at  St.  Etienne,  or  pmrtially  rich,  as  at  Alais, 
this  gas  will  be  found  sufficient  for  the  p>urpose  (pre- 
caution being  taken  to  avoid  the  risk  of  expilosion); 
but  generally  it  is  desirable  to  force  the  heat,  in 
order  to  obtain  at  once  a firmer  coke  and  a tar 
richer  in  benzine.  This  is  effected  without  any 
increased  expense  by  burning  in  addition,  in  the 
fire-grate,  either  the  small  rubbish  which  is  not  good 
enough  to  be  sold  as  coke  (and  which  at  St.  Etienne 
j forms  from  2-^  pier  cent,  to  3 per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  coal  distilled),  or  the  residue  from  the  washing, 

■ which  is  of  equally  small  value,  and  amounts  at 
Produits  to  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  coal 
distilled. 

“ It  follows,  that  by  the  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  coke,  there  can  be  extracted  from  1000 
tons  of  pit  coal: — 1st,  from  650  tons  to  700  tons  of 
good  coke,  instead  of  the  500  tons  or  600  tons 
generally  obtained  in  England ; 2nd,  from  25  tons 
* to  40  tons  of  tar ; 3rd,  compounds  of  ammonia, 
equivalent  to  at  least  5 tons  of  sulpihate  of  ammonia. 

“ This  reduction  might  be  carried  still  further  if 
all  the  gas,  or  even  piart  of  it,  were  made  use  of,  as 
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there  is  every  facility  for  doing,  particularly  in  those 
metal  works  which  have  both  coke  ovens  and  gas 
apparatus,  and  also  in  those  small  gas  factories 
where  cannel  coal  is  generally  used. 

“ In  the  foregoing  remarks  the 
employment  of  the  richer,  more 
bituminous  sorts  of  coal  has  been 
implied,  and  these  are,  in  fact,  the 
best  adapted  for  obtaining  the  pro- 
ducts of  distillation.  But.  though 
the  saving  would  not  be  so  con- 
siderable. the  improved  ovens  may 
be  profitably  used  for  the  poorer 
coals,  and  even  for  the  anthracites, 
provided  that  some  of  the  richer 
kinds  be  used  with  them,  as  is  done 
at  the  ‘Forges  du  Creuzot.’  In  such 
cases  the  economy  would  consist 
chiefly  in  the  smaller  quantity  of 
the  superior  coal  required,  but  of 
course  the  products  would  be  pro- 
portionately less  abundant,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  small  amount  of  tar.  hydrate  of 
ammonia,  or  gas  furnished  by  the  poorer  part  of 
the  mixture. 

“ The  alterations  on  the  ordinary  coke-oven  con- 
sist : — 1st.  In  raising  the  floor  about  a foot,  and  so 
arranging  it  that  it  can  be  heated  from  below  by 
means  of  a fire-grate  and  flues ; 2nd.  In  making  a 
new  opening  in  the  roof,  in  which  is  fixed  a pipe  for 
the ' reception  and  conveyance  of  the  volatile  pro- 


ducts ; 3rd.  In  so  arranging  the  openings  of  the  old 
ovens  that  they  can,  by  means  of  movable  plates  of 
metal  and  clay,  be  hermetically  closed  during  the 

Fig.  36. 


distillation ; and  4th.  In  the  addition  of  a chimney 
to  the  masonry,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
circulation  of  the  products. 

“ In  Fig.  36  the  coke  oven  most  in  use  in  England 
is  .shown  unaltered;  and  in  Figs.  37  and  38  the  same 
oven  is  represented  as  altered  with  the  above  im- 
provements. .S’  s s X is  the  floor,  raised  about  a foot ; 
underneath  it  is  the  fire-grate  F,  provided  with  flues 
A A and  a".  I is  the  opening  in  the  roof,  x is  the 


pipe  intended  to  receive  the  volatile  products,  p and 
C are  the  two  usual  openings.  Fig.  37  shows  the 
same  openings,  with  the  addition  of  the  movable 
plates. 

“ Figs.  37  and  39  show  the  chimney  added  to  the 
masonrj',  x and  Y.  The  dimensions  of  this  chimney, 
as  ascertained  by  experience,  should  be  60  feet  in 
height,  and  the  inside  area  should  be  not  less  than 
3j  feet  square,  for  a group  of  sixteen  ovens.  The 
seetional  area  of  the  main  flue  should  not  be  less 


I than  three-fourths  of  that  of  the  chimney.  The 
I oven  is  represented  as  arranged  for  being  charged 
j from  above,  by  means  of  wagons  running  upon  rails, 
I R R,  Fig.  37.  This  plan  is  the  most  convenient  and 
j the  most  expeditious.  The  wagons  are  brought  up 
j in  succession  over  the  opening  C,  and  are  then 
I emptied  into  a movable  iron  funnel,  which  must  be 
I large  enough  to  receive  the  whole  charge  at  once ; 
I and  as  the  coal  falls  on  the  floor,  a workman,  sta- 
tioned at  P,  spreads  it  equally.  In  this  way  a charge 
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of  more  than  5 tons  can  be  introduced  in  fifteen  in  this  manner,  the  coal  may  be  conveyed  through 
minutes  or  twenty  minutes,  a most  desirable  rajiidity  tlie  door,  P,  in  the  way  most  usual  in  England  ; but 
to  preserve  the  heat  of  the  oven  when  the  charge  is  the  latter  mode  is  not  only  slower,  but  more 
being  renewed.  Should  it,  however,  not  be  deemed  fatiguing  to  the  workman,  on  account  of  the  greater 
advisable  to  arrange  tlie  ovens  for  receiving  the  coal  | height  of  the  floor. 

Fig.  38.  (Section  along  A B C D,  Fig.  37.) 


“When  the  charge,  has  been  equally  distributed,  the 
door  is  closed,  fastened  with  a screw,  and  closely 


Fig  39. 


luted  with  loam;  and  until  the  coking  is  nearly 
completed  no  further  attention  is  required,  beyond 
Seeing  that  the  joints  allow  neither  the  air  to  enter 


nor  the  gas  to  escape,  and  that  the  heat  is  sufficient, 
: and  is  equally  distributed  over  every  part  of  the 
I floor.  The  first  of  these  objects  is  effected  by  the 
! simple  re-application  of  loam  wherever  there  are 
signs  of  its  being  wanted ; 
the  second,  by  the  main- 
tenance of  a due  supply  of 
gas  to  the  fire,  through  the 
blast  pipe,  and  by  a free 
draught  of  air  through  the 
centre  pipe,  or  round  the 
edge  of  the  blast  pipe,  and 
by  a proper  distribution  of 
the  flames  in  the  flues. 

“To  try  whether  the 
distill  ifion  is  finished,  the 
valve  f).  Fig.  37,  is  closed ; 
thecommunication  between 
the  pipes  t and  x'  being  thus 
intercepted,  if  the  charring 
is  incomplete,  the  gas  which 
is  still  given  off,  not  having  the  means  of  escape,  strains 
the  joints  of  the  apertures,  cracks  the  surrounding 
luting,  and,  by  escaping  in  the  fonn  of  smoke,  proves 
the  necessity  of  continuing  the  process.  In  this 
case  the  valve  is  merely  re-opened,  and  the  gas  again 
passes  off  by  the  outlet  pipe.  If,  on  th.e  other  hand, 
upon  the  closing  of  the  valve  there  is  no  escape  of 
gas,  the  aperture,  C,  is  opened,  and  a temporary 
fire-brick  wall,  separating  the  charge  from  the  door 
of  the  oven,  is  taken  down.  It  is  Important  not  to 
open  the  door  before  cutting  off  the  communication 


TT" 
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between  the  pipes  T and  t',  otherwise  the  external 
air  would  get  into  the  pipe  t',  and  become  mixed 
with  the  gases  which  are  circulating  there  as  they 
proceed  from  the  other  ovens.  This  arrangement  is 
more  fully  shown  at  x'  x'  i’'  x'.  Fig.  39.  The  door 
once  open,  the  coke  is  removed  with  a rake  or  shovel 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  While  this  is  being  done, 
the  cast-iron  cover  at  c'  is  kept  shut,  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  igniting  the  coke,  by  the  draft  of  air  which  it 
would  create  if  open. 

“ When  the  charge  has  been  completely  withdrawn, 
and  the  cover  opened,  the  oven  is  recharged.  Both 
at  this  time,  and  while  the  coke  is  being  withdrawn, 
the  gas  brought  from  the  other  ovens,  by  the  great 
common  flue,  and  collected  by  the  small  common 
flue,  M M M,  Figs.  37,  38,  and  39,  is  allowed  to  pass 
continually  into  the  fire-place ; so  that  the  floor  is 
kept  hot,  and  the  gas  begins  to  show  itself  above  the 
opening  only  a few  minutes  after  the  closing  of  the 
door.  The  covering  is  immediately  put  on  and  luted, 
and  the  communication  is  re-opened  between  the 
interior  of  the  oven  and  the  great  common  flue, 
by  raising  the  valve. 

“Should  it  appear  that  one  side  of  the  oven  is 
insufficiently  heated  and  the  other  too  much,  the 
registers,  k k,  must  be  advanced  or  withdrawn  by 
means  of  a hook ; or  if  the  supply  of  gas  is  too  small, 
the  cock,  z.  Fig.  38,  must  be  opened  rather  more. 

The  produets  of  the  distillation  are  drawn  off  by 
the  tlraught  of  the  chimney,  together  with  the  con- 
densation of  the  liquid,  and  the  cooling  of  the 
gaseous  products  tends  to  create  a vacuum,  which 
assists  the  current  in  the  direction  shown  by  the 
arrows.  Fig.  39.  The  products  circulate  thus  in  the 
great  general  flue,  penetrate  into  the  condensing 
apparatus,  Q,  Q,  Q,  Fig.  39  (where  they  deposit  most 
of  the  tar  and  araraoniacal  liquor),  and  return  to  the 
ovens  by  the  small  general  flue,  whence  the  gas, 
purified  and  dried,  passes  to  each  fire  by  the  i^ipe, 
H H,  Figs.  37  and  38. 

“The  chief  uses  of  the  fire-grate  are  to  heat  the 
ovens,  when  they  are  set  to  work  afresh,  and  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  an  oven  which  is  not  so  hot  as 
the  others.  In  this  case,  the  small,  unmarketable 
coke,  unavoidably  made  with  the  larger,  is  found  to 
be  a suflSciently  good  fuel.  Lastly,  in  the  event  of 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  gas  being  utilized  elsewhere, 
the  fire-grate  will  be  indispensable,  for  receiving 
whatever  fuel  is  to  be  burnt  as  a substitute. 

“ The  products  of  the  distilliition  pass  through  the 
passages  marked  by  the  arrows,  and  rise  to  the 
gallery,  whence  they  escape  into  the  atmosphere. 
The  time  occupied  in  charring  varies  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  oven,  the  nature  of  the  coal,  and 
the  density  desired  for  the  coke.  At  St.  Etienne  it 
is  u[)wards  of  seventy-tw'O  hours  for  rich  coal,  but 
the  ovens  there  used  differ  from  that  which  has  just 
been  described,  the  form  of  the  vaulting  being  more 
elliptical.  At  the  foundrj'  of  Torteron,  where  the 
rather  poor  but  very  flaring  coals  of  Coinmcntry  are 
used,  aiul  where  the  system  of  the  ‘ Soeiete  de  Car- 
bonization ’ has  been  aj)plied  to  the  Belgian  ovens, 
the  time  occupied  is  only  twenty-four  hours.” 
vni..  I. 
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With  regard  to  the  working  of  this  oven,  a paper 
was  read  by  A.  L.  Sxeavenson  on  the  5th 
October,  1872,  and  is  published  in  the  “Transac- 
tions of  the  North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Mechanical  Engineers,”  vol.  xxv.,  from  which  it 
appears  that  it  has  been  tested  in  this  country  both 
by  Messrs.  Bell  Brothers  and  by  the  IWgan  Iron 
and  Coal  Co.  on  a large  scale.  The  results  of  a 
large  experience  gave — 


Coke. 

For  100  tons  of  coal  distilled, 68'00 

Tar, 2‘4 

Ammoniacal  water 5'2 


75-6 

or,  say,  in  round  numbers,  76  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  this  there  was  the  refuse  coke  or  “black 
ends,”  which,  as  mentioned  before,  were  burnt  upon 
the  grates  below  the  floors,  and  amounted  to  about 
3|  per  cent. ; and  the  writer  is  warranted  in  assum- 
ing that,  from  inability  to  connect  the  oven  with  the 
condensers  when  first  started,  until  the  air  and  mois- 
ture were  expelled,  there  were  other  losses  amount- 
ing to  2^  per  cent.;  and  the  results  accounted  for 
thus  reached  in  the  shape  of  coke,  tar,  and  ammon- 
iacal water,  a total  of  82  per  cent.,  the  remainder, 
or  18  per  cent.,  being  gas,  which  was  burnt  beneath 
the  floors  of  the  ovens,  but  never  exactly  measured. 
The  ammoniacal  water  was  treated  as  usual,  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia  manufactured  during  many 
months.  One  period  of  five  months  (seleeted  merely 
because  some  special  statistics  were  available)  pro- 
duced 14  tons  of  sulphate,  which  was  afforded  by 
70,676  gallons  of  ammoniacal  water;  this  is  a yield 
in  sulphate  of  ammonia  of  4-5  per  cent,  of  water 
treated.  The  quantity  of  coal  used  during  this 
period  was  7591  tons,  so  that  a result  was  obtained 
of  only  4T5  tons  of  ammoniacal  water,  and  -185 
ton  of  the  sulphate  per  1 00  tons  of  coals.  A good 
deal  depends  upon  the  time  which  can  be  spared 
to  allow  of  separation  in  the  tanks,  which  jirocess 
should,  if  possible,  extend  over  seven  or  eight  days. 
Summarizing  these  results,  there  is  obtained  from 
each  100  tons  of  coal  treated — 


Coke, 68'00  per  cent. 

Tar  (supposed  anhydrous), 2-40  “ 

bulphate  of  ammonia, ‘185  “ 


These  results  might  be  slightly  improved  by  having 
reservoirs  to  allow  the  liquids  to  rest  a week ; and 
the  production  of  ammonia  might  be  more  favoured 
by  cooling  the  condensers,  and  by  introducing  a 
shower  of  ammonia  or  fresh  water  for  it  to  saturate, 
as  no  doubt  the  gas  returned  to  the  fires  still  con- 
tained a considerable  proportion  of  it ; or  the  gas 
might  have  been  passed  through  a bath  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  water.  By  these  means  the  tar  might  have 
been  increased  to  about  3 per  cent.,  and  the  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  to,  perhaps,  '3  per  cent. 

The  author  proceeds  to  account  for  the  system 
not  being  successful,  because  the  resulting  coke  was 
soft,  and  showed  a large  number  of  “ black  ends  : ” 
that  each  oven  was  under  repair  for  six  weeks  in  the 
year  ; and  that  “ the  alternative  was  either  to  make 
121 
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a good  or  fair  coke,  and  burn  the  oven  down  in  a 
very  short  time,  or  save  the  oven  and  make  soft  coke.” 
On  the  other  hand,  the  statements  made  on  the 
Continent  of  the  successful  application  of  the 
Pernolet  oven  are  very  decided. 

Fig.  40. 


which  form  their  sides  are  connected  together  by 
solid  blocks  of  fire-brick.  Tlie  whole  is  contained 
within  solid  vertical  walls  of  fire-brick,  between 
which  and  the  e.xternal  walls  of  brickwork  is  a space 
which  is  filled  either  witli  sand  or  some  other  non- 
conductor of  heat,  and 
which  also  allows  for  any 
slightdilatation  of  the  brick- 
work. 

The  retorts  are  filled  by 
shooting  coal  in  above 
through  the  openings 
shown,  which  are  formed 
by  cai’rying  up  the  broader 
sides  in  a series  of  steps, 
and  the  narrow  sides  verti- 
cally. The  object  of  giving 
a pyramidal  form  to  the 
retorts  is  to  assist  in  draw- 
ing, the  load  of  coke  falling 
out  of  itself.  The  bottom 
consists  of  cast-iron  doors, 
falling  down  when  required, 
which  deliver  the  charge 
into  iron  wagons  below. 
The  doors  are  strengthened 
by  cross  bars  of  ^yrought 
Appolt  Coke  Oven  — The  following  description  of  j iron.  In  the  sides  of  the  walls  below  the  openings 


the  Appolt  oven  is  from  a paper  by  Mil.  Appolt  in 
the  “Annales  des  Mines,”  1858.  The  drawings,  Figs. 
40,  41,  42,  are  those  given  by  Stk.wenson.  Fig.  40 
is  a plan ; Figs.  41  and  42  are  vertical  sections  along 
the  lines  E F and  G H,  Fig.  40. 

Fig.  41. 


The  oven  consists  of  a series  of  upright  retorts,  A, 
of  rectangular  section,  the  larger  side  being  two  to 
three  times  the  other,  which  .are  slightly  wider  below 
than  above.  Each  of  these  has  its  own  walls,  and  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  air-spaces,  B,  as  shown,  these 
spaces  being  all  in  communication  ; and  the  walls 


there  are  fixed  inclined  and  projecting  pieces  of  cast 
iron,  so  as  to  prevent  the  coke  from  falling  with  too 
much  force  into  the  wagons. 

The  partition  walls  of  each  chamber  are  traversed 
near  the  foot  by  two  rows  of  small  openings,  C,  Fig. 

42,  through  which  the  volatile 
products  pass,  to  be  consumed 
in  the  surrounding  spaces  by 
means  of  the  air  which  is  ad- 
mitted through  flues  in  the  wide 
sides  of  the  ovens.  Other  similar 
sm.all  holes,  not  shown  in  the 
drawing,  are  employee;!  in  the 
upper  portion  of  tlie  retort  when 
Caking  coals  are  employed.  The 
products  of  combustion  are 
c.arried  off  to  the  chimney  by 
nteans  of  flues,  which  have 
dampers  of  fire-brick  for  regu- 
Lating  the  draught,  and  in 
which  there  are  openings  to 
allow  of  their  being  cleaned  out. 

In  order  to  dry  the  ovens 
throughout,  a moderate  fire  is 
made  in  each  of  the  retorts,  and 
is  kept  up  by  the  supply  of  coal 
from  above  until  the  sides  of  the 
retort  are  red-hot,  when  the  top 
is  closed,  and  by  opening  the 
dampers  of  the  air-flues,  part  of  the  products  of 
comb”stion  dry  the  outer  w.alls.  As  soon  as  the 
whole  is  perfectly  dry,  which  operation  requires  a 
week  to  ten  days,  the  charge  of  coal  is  introduced 
and  the  top  is  placed  and  luted  on  with  chav. 

The  gases  from  the  coal,  which  are  evolved  by  the 
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had  been  charged  it  was  found,  on  opening  the  coke  was  found  not  to  vary  directly  with  the  length 
lower  door,  tliat  the  coal  fell  out  in  the  same  state  of  time  the  heat  had  been  acting,  and  the  reason 
in  which  it  was  put  in,  and  that  the  heat  had  been  given  was  that  the  coke,  as  a bad  conductor,  resisted 
employed  in  forming  a layer  of  coke  attached  to  the  the  action  of  the  heat  to  traverse  it.  These  experi- 
sides,  of  about  4 inches  thick.  The  thickness  of  ments  have  resulted  in  the  exact  form  and  the 


red-hot  sides  of  the  retort,  pass  into  the  surround- 
ing spaces,  where  they  mix  with  the  air  introduced, 
and  their  combustion  sustains  the  temperature.  An 
hour  afterwards  another  is  filled,  and  so  on  until 

Fig.  42. 


all  are  charged.  As  the  quantity  of  gas  increases  or 
decreases,  the  dampers  have  to  be  opened  or  shut. 
The  coking  only  requires  twenty-four  hours,  so  that 
the  charge  is  drawn  on  the  second  day  at  the  same 
hour  as  the  charge  was  made  the  previous  day,  and 

Fig. 


the  charge  is  again  made  as  soon  as  the  former  one 
is  drawn,  so  that  the  process  is  continuous. 

The  principle  of  the  process  is  that  of  a retort,  as 
the  compartments  are  closed,  except  at  the  apertures 
where  the  gases  escape.  There  is  a large  amount  of 
heating  surface  produced  by  the  way  in  which  the 
retorts  are  built  in  blocks ; and  owing  to  their  small 
width  the  carbonization  takes  place  very  quickly, 
and  there  is  also  a thorough  mixture  of  the  gas  and 
air,  producing  perfect  combustion  in  the  spaces ; 
the  temperature  of  the  oven  is  always  constant,  as 
the  charging  of  the  retorts  takes  place  in  regular 
order.  It  is  also  stated  that  its  relative  power  of 
production  is  greater  than  that  of  other  ovens. 

From  the  considerable  experience  th.at  has  been 
had  of  this  oven,  it  is  found  that  a charge  can  be 
completely  carbonized  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
this  regular  action  allows  of  the  uniformity  of  tem- 
perature already  mentioned.  It  has  been  further 
found  that  only  day  work  is  required  both  for 
charging  and  discharging,  the  ovens  being  backed 
up  during  the  night.  The  average  return  of  coke 
has  been  found  to  be  between  70  and  80  per  cent, 
with  caking  coals ; very  good  results  are  also 
obtained  with  a mixture  of  caking  and  non-caking 
coals.  The  coke  has  been  found  to  be  of  uniformly 
good  quality,  hard,  and  of  great  density.  The  gas 
produced  has  been  found  to  be  more  than  sufficient 
for  carbonizing  the  coal,  and  the  surplus  has  been 
used  for  other  purposes,  such  as  raising  steam,  &c. 

Experiments  have  been  made  on  this  furnace  by 
the  inventors,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  carboniza- 
tion took  place.  Four  hours  after  a compartment 

. 43. 
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dimensions  that  have  been  given  to  the  retorts,  and 
also  to  the  treatment  of  the  coal  previous  to  mixing. 
Pekcy  says,  in  reference  to  this  oven,  that  of  all 
ovens  known  to  him  those  on  the  Afpolt  system 
appear  the  most  favourable  for  the  production  of  a 
coke  for  metallurgical  purposes.;  but  he  adds  as  a 
rider  that  “ Menelaus  has,  however,  informed 
the  author  (June,  1873)  that  some  years  ago  he 


saw  the  Appolt  ovens  at  work  near  Saarbruck,  and 
that  the  late  M.  DE  Wendel,  to  whom  they  belonged, 
and  who  was  an  excellent  judge  of  coke  ovens,  did 
not,  at  least  at  the  time  of  Menelaus’  visit,  see 
any  great  merit  in  Appolt’s  scheme.” 

Coppee's  Coke  Oven. — The  following  description  of 
Coffee’s  coke  oven,  and  the  plates  from  which  the 
accompanying  drawings  have  been  prepared,  are 


Fig.  44. 


1_ 


taken  from  a paper  by  E.  Bainbeidge  in  the 
“Transactions  of  the  North  of  England  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Mechanical  Engineers,”  vol.  xxii. 

The  general  design  of  the  ovens  will  be  understood 
on  reference  to  the  accompanying  drawings.  Fig.  43 
represents  a section  of  several  of  the  Coppee  ovens. 
Fig.  44  is  a ground  plan  of  a complete  stack  of  thirty 
ovens,  showing  the  arrangement  of  flues  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  gases  are  carried  beneath  the 
boilers.  Fig.  45  is  a side  view,  partly  in  section  and 
partly  in  elevation. 


The  ovens  are  of  rectangular  section,  the  usual 
dimensions  being : length,  29  feet  6 inches ; breadth, 
18  inches  ; and  height,  4 feet;  and  are  charged  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Others  arranged  to  be  charged 
every  forty-eight  hours  are  5 feet  7 inches  high,  and 
2 feet  broad.  The  thickness  of  the  brickwork  be- 
tween the  ovens  is  13'2  inches. 

The  coals,  whether  washed  or  otherwise,  are 
crushed  or  disintegrated  before  being  placed  in  the 
oven,  to  the  consistency  of  very  coarse  meal.  At 
each  end  of  the  oven  are  two  metal  doors  moving 


on  hinges,  and  fixed  securely  in  metal  frames,  the 
lower  door  being  3 feet  and  the  upper  1 foot  in  height. 

Between  each  two  ovens  are  twenty-eight  vertical 
channels,  V V,  which,  leading  from  one  side  of  each 
oven,  convey  the  gases  down  to  the  horizontal  flues, 
H H,  one  of  which  runs  under  each  oven.  The  ovens 
are  arranged  in  groups  of  two.  The  gases  from  each 
two  ovens  (a  a or  B b)  take  their  course  down  the 


vertical  channels  to  the  horizontal  flue  under  one  of 
the  ovens,  entering  such  flue  by  the  apertures,  C C. 
The  combined  gases,  after  passing  along  this  flue  to 
the  end  of  the  oven,  return  by  the  flue  under  the 
other  oven  and  enter,  at  the  point  P,  into  a large 
channel  J,  running  at  right  angles  to  the  ovens  ; air 
is  supplied  through  the  sliding  doors,  D D,  F F.  They 
pass  from  this  channel,  either  direct  into  a chimney, 
or  are  carried  under  one  or  several  boilers. 

The  coke  is  removed  from  the  oven  by  means  of 
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a ram,  propelled  by  a cogged  driving  wheel,  which  is 
worked  by  a small  portable  engine. 

When  the  coke  is  ready  to  be  token  from  the  oven, 
the  engine  and  ram  are  placed  opposite  the  end  of 
the  oven,  and  three  wagons  of  coal  are  placed  over 
the  three  openings  at  the  top.  The  coke  is  then 
pushed  out  by  the  ram,  the  operation  occupying 
about  two  minutes.  The  lower  doors  are  then  closed 
and  the  coal  dropped  into  the  oven,  the  apertures 
through  which  the  coal  passes  being  immediately 


covered  up  by  sliding  doors.  The  coal  is  levelled  in 
the  ovens  by  means  of  rakes  passed  through  the 
opening  of  the  upper  doors,  which  are  then  closed. 
The  whole  time,  from  opening  to  closing  the  doors, 
is  eight  minutes. 

This  oven  is  only  designed  for  disintegrated  coal, 
the  chief  advantages  claimed  being  rapidity  of 
coking  and  an  increased  yield  of  denser  and  harder 
coke.  The  method  of  working  the  ovens  in  pairs, 
already  described,  namely,  the  charging  one  of  a 


pair  when  the  other  is  half  coked,  is  to  produce 
a mixture  of  the  denser  hydrocarbons  evolved  at 
a low  temperature  at  the  commencement  of  the 
operation  with  the  heated  gaseous  products  of  the 
other,  thus  producing  an  intimate  mixture  and  more 
perfect  combustion. 

Breckon  ami  Dixon's  Coke  Oven. — The  following  is 
a description  of  Breckon  and  Dixon’s  coke  oven,  the 
drawings  being  token  from  the  “ Transactions  of  the 
North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  and  Mechanical 


Engineers,”  and  representing  a plan.  Fig.  46,  and 
sectional  elevations.  Figs.  47,  48.  The  feature  of  the 
invention,  which  was  patented  in  1860,  isthe  construc- 
tion of  flues  below  the  floors  of  the  ovens,  through 
which  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion  pass  off  to 
the  chimney.  In  tins  way  the  floor  of  tlie  o ven  becomes 
heated,  and  according  to  the  trials  extending  over 
some  years  this  results  in  the  coking  of  the  coal  in 
two-thirds  of  the  time  required  in  ordinary  coke 
ovens,  and  it  appears  also  to  have  resulted  in  an 
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incre.ised  yield  of  20  per  cent.  It  is  also  stated  that 
the  coke  has  been  of  better  quality,  being  denser 
and  stronger,  a is  the  door,  and  h an  opening  above 
the  oven,  through  either  or  both  of  which  the  coal 
may  be  charged ; c is  the  pipe  for  air,  admitted 
through  a valve,  d,  to  distributors,  e ; /is  the  hydrant. 
The  improvement  consists  in  employing  flues,  9, 
under  the  fire-brick  floor,  of  the  ovens,  which 
itself  rests  on  the  side  walls  of  the  flues.  The 
horizontal  flues  are  in  connection  with  vertical  flues, 
i,  and  the  openmgs,  /,  and  with  the  chimney  by  / 
and  m,  in  which  are  dampers,  n,  so  that  any  oven 
may  be  cut  off  dm’iug  repairs. 


On  lighting,  the  gases  escape  tlwough  the  open- 
ings, /,  down  to  the  vertical  flues,  i,  into  the  hori- 
zontal flues,  where  they  circulate  as  shown  by  the 
the  arrows,  and  then  pass  away  to  the  chimney. 
J.  A.  Phillips,  in  his  “Elements  of  Metallurgy,” 
states  that  it  was  found  at  one  of  the  collieries  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Darlington,  after  a trial  ex- 
tending over  several  years,  that  coal  yielding  58  per 
cent,  of  coke  in  ordinary  ovens,  afforded  69  per  cent, 
in  those  constructed  with  flues  beneath  the  floor; 
also  that  a charge  of  6 tons,  which  requires  seventy- 
two  hours  for  conversion  into  coke  in  the  former,  is 
in  the  latter  completely  coked  in  forty-eight  hours. 


Fig.  47. 


b 

\ ! i 

Such  are  the  forms  of  furnaces  adopted,  and  the 
processes  usually  followed  in  the  manufacture  of  coke, 
but  there  are  many  modifications  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  coal.  Some  of  these  are  calculated  to 
afford  a larger  product,  whilst  others  are  intended  to 
manufacture  a purer  coke  than  can  be  done  by  the 
ordinary  method.  The  principle  involved  in  those 
improvements  which  have  in  view  the  increase  of  the 
product,  is  such  an  equalizing  of  the  temperature  as  to 
prevent  the  heat  exercising  an  undue  effect  on  one  por- 
tion of  coals,  whilst  another  may  not  be  fully  charred. 
The  advantage  gained,  however,  even  by  the  most 
careful  management,  does  not,  according  to  the  re-  j 
searches  of  Karsten,  amount,  in  the  case  of  the  j 


charring  of  coals,  to  more  than  5 or  6 per  cent. 
Generally,  the  quantity  of  coke  which  a coal  produces 
depends  more  upon  its  atomic  constitution,  and  the 
amount  of  ash  which  it  contains,  than  upon  any 
other  condition ; and  without  these  data,  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  judge  what  quantity  of  coke  a coal 
will  yield.  Tlie  analytical  tables  given  previously 
will  throw  some  light  upon  the  amount  of  pro- 
duct from  many  varieties.  British  coals  usually 
average  from  to  about  73  per  cent.  American 
coals  examined  by  Johnston  yield  about  the  same 
quantities  In  either  case  the  inorganic  constituents, 
which  take  from  the  heating  effect  of  the  coke,  are 
included  in  the  calculated  amount.  By  deducting 
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the  matters  constituting  the  ash  from  the  coke, 
and  comparing  the  principal  combustible  with  the 
content  of  the  original  coal,  the  numbers  will  stand 
in  nearly  the  following  centesimal  propoition  for  the 
varieties  mentioned : — 

Entire  content  of  Pure  coke  produced 

carbon  in  coal.  therefroui. 

Sand  coal, 7.5  to  80  ....  65  to  65 

ISinter  coal, 80  “ 85  60  “ 70 

Caking  coal, 85  “ 90  ....  60  “ 80 

Anthracite  sinter  coal,  I „ . 

sandcoal / •••• 

As  already  intimated,  the  quantity  of  carbon  in  the 
coal  previous  to  charring  is  no  certain  guide  to  the 
estimation  of  the  coke  which  it  will  produce ; for 
some  varieties  very  rich  in  this  element,  but  asso- 
ciated with  hydrogen  and  oxjgen  to  a considerable 
extent,  yield  but  a low  percentage  of  fixed  matter 
after  the  fire  has  exerted  its  influence  upon  the  mass. 
To  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  how  much  coke  any 
particular  kind  of  coal  will  afiord,  recourse  must 
either  be  had  to  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  substance, 
or  a careful  observation  of  the  actual  mean  produce 
of  a number  of  charges. 

Desulphurization  of  Coke. — Nothing  practical  can 
be  said  to  have  been  done  in  this  matter,  although 
various  processes  have  been  proposed  having  this 
object  in  view,  as  well  as  for  the  removal  of  the 
phosphorus  and  stones  and  ash.  The  methods 
which  have  had  a certain  amount  of  experimental 
application  are  the  admixture  of  neutralizing  agents 
to  the  coal,  and  the  after  treatment  of  the  coke. 
It  may  be  here  stated  that  the  extra  cost  in  the 
production  of  the  coke,  which  would  result  in  the 
application  of  any  of  the  methods  hitherto  proposed 
or  patented,  ■would  be  a serious  drawback  to  their 
application,  more  particularly  as  the  most  satisfac- 
tory of  the  methods  produces  a maximum  desul- 
phurization of  only  50  per  cent. 

It  may  be  stated  shortly  that  this  subject  has 
been  most  fully  considered  by  Philippakt  in  the 
Itci'ue  Unirersdle  lies  Mines,  1871,  vol.  xxviii.,  who 
has  given  a report  on  the  subject  in  a prize  essay 
published  as  above.  First  he  treats  of  the  removal 
of  the  sulphur  as  bisulphide  of  carbon  during  car- 
bonization ; then  as  hydrosulphuric  acid,  from  a 
treatment  with  steam  or  hydrochloric  acid ; and 
again  as  sulphurous  acid,  by  treatment  with  oxygen, 
either  at  atmospheric  or  increased  pressure.  In 
order  to  obtain  a maximum  of  desulphurization  he 
made  a laboratory  experiment  on  small  pieces  of 
coke,  using  nitric  and  then  hydrochloric  acids,  with 
the  following  results ; — 

Coke  in  Coke  after 

original  state.  U'eatment. 

l*er  cent.  Per  cent. 

Sulphur  in  state  of  sulphuret,. . 0-440  ....  0-260 

Sulphate, 0 065  ....  O-075 

He  then  treated  coke  ground  to  powder  in  the 
same  manner,  and  found  an  entire  absence  of  both 
sulphates  and  sulphurets.  His  experience  shows 
that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  practice  50  per  cent, 
of  desulphuriziition. 

M'ith  regard  to  steam  Piiilippart  states,  from 
practical  experiment,  the  following  results : — 

Sulphur  in  In  Coke  after 

original  Cuke.  process. 

As  sulphide, . . . 0-575  per  cent.  0-45  per  cent. 

As  sulphate,  .. . 0-050  “ 0-O4  “ 

He  hence  considers  steam  a good  desulphurizer ; 
but  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  coke  at  a red 
heat,  and  the  want  of  action  unless  the  coke  is 
broken  small,  render  the  obstacles  to  its  application 
very  great,  and  besides  this,  it  is  not  safe  to  calcu- 
late upon  removing  more  than  one -fifth  of  the 
sulphur. 

He  considers  the  treatment  -with  common  salt 
likely  to  produce  a more  complete  desulphurization, 
but  this  will  not  compensate  for  the  expense  of 
the  agent  employed  in  the  reaction.  Philippakt 
has  further  conclusively  satisfied  himself  that  the 
treatment  of  coke  with  hydrochloric  or  other  acids 
cannot  be  commercially  applied. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  with  oxygen  at* 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  Phillipart’s  ex- 
periments show  that  when  this  is  applied  so  as 
not  to  produce  a loss  of  carbon,  not  more  than  7j 
per  cent,  of  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphides  is  removed. 

The  French  engineers,  Grandidier  and  Rue, 
have  attempted  the  application  of  air  under  pres- 
sure. The  coke  was  run  in  wagons  into  large 
cylinders,  but  the  results  have  not  been  found  to  be 
satisfactory. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  carbonate  of  sodium 
aud  chloride  of  sodium,  the  author  from  whom  these 
remarks  have  been  abstracted  says,  that  the  treat- 
ment of  coke  with  soda  cannot  be  considered  as 
possible  from  a commercial  point  of  view. 

Washing. — Of  the  improvements  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  a better  quality  of  coke,  the  method  of 
washing  deserves  notice.  In  France  and  Belgium 
the  veins  of  coal  are  intimately  blended  with  shaly 
matters  near  the  walls,  or  intersected  with  such  sub- 
stances, which  are  in  some  instances  harder,  though 
in  others  more  friable  than  the  coal.  In  this  state 
it  could  not  be  advantageously  employed  for  coking; 
and  with  a ■view  to  economy  it  is  customary  to 
assort  the  coal  into  three  classes  or  qualities.  This 
is  done  by  means  of  an  apparatus  called  a gailleteric, 
consisting  of  strong  sieves,  upon  which  a stream  of 
water  falls.  The  largest  pieces,  called  gaillettes, 
about  2 cubic  inches  in  size,  are  retained  in  the  first 
sieve  ; the  gaUktins,  or  second  size,  are  composed  of 
pieces  about  one-third  of  a cubic  inch ; and  the  third, 
or  tails,  consist  of  fragments  smaller  than  these. 
From  the  first,  the  pieces  of  schist  may  be  easily 
removed  by  picking ; but  the  second,  in  which  con- 
siderable quantities  of  stones  aud  other  matters  are 
retained,  cannot  be  so  purified  ; whilst  in  the  third, 
or  tails,  all  the  earthy,  pyritous,  aud  other  friable 
impurities  accumulate.  Marsilly’s  experiments 
showed  that  the  coals  from  the  basins  of  the  Mons 
and  of  Valenciennes,  when  so  treated,  and  the  pro- 
ducts converted  into  coke,  gave  a result  manifesting 
considerable  difference  as  to  quality.  The  first 
selection,  or  gailleterie,  afforded  a good  coke,  its 
ashes  averaging  from  6 to  7 per  cent. ; the  coke  from 
the  next  selection  was  not  so  good,  aud  retained  from 
7 to  11  per  cent,  of  mineral  matters.  The  original 
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coal,  when  carbonized  without  any  preparation, 
yielded  a product  intermediate  between  these.  It 
was  inferred  from  such  results  that  the  substances 
which  affect  the  purity  of  the  coal  are  those  which 
are  more  friable,  and  that,  by  a proper  course  of 
treatment,  they  might  be  concentrated  in  the  “ breeze  ” 
or  final  refuse  of  the  coal.  To  effect  this,  the  coals  are 
subjected  in  some  places  to  a process  of  washing, 
similar  to  that  followed  in  the  purification  of  minerals. 
In  the  pyritous  coal  localities  of  the  Vosges  this 
process  has  been  practised  for  a considerable  period  ; 
but  it  was  not  adopted  in  other  collieries  till  about 
1840,  when  it  was  introduced  into  the  coal  dis- 
tricts of  St,  Etienne,  Rive-de-Gier,  and  at  Mons  and 
Valenciennes. 


Fig.  50. 


Fig.  49,  annexed, 
shows  a side  elevation 
of  a simple  machine 
used  for  this  purpose ; 
and  Fig.  50  a plan  of 
the  same.  It  is  a 
rectangular  wooden 
trough,  divided  into 
two  unequal  conipart- 
ments  by  a partition, 
A A,  which  does  not 
extend  to  the  bottom. 
In  the  larger  com- 
partment, a grate,  B B, 
of  osiers,  iron  wire, 
or  perforated  zinc,  is 
fixed,  and  upon  this 
the  coals  are  cast. 
The  trough  is  filled 
with  water  till  it  rises 
to  the  coals  on  the 
perforated  shelf,  when  the  washing  is  proceeded 
with.  This  is  effected  by  moving  the  piston- 
rod  attached  to  a box,  c,  filling  the  smaller 
compartment,  up  and  down  in  the  water  by 
means  of  an  arrangement  of  levers,  D,  as  seen  in  the 
drawings,  a movement  which  has  the  effect  of  forcing 
the  water  higher  in  the  larger  division  of  the  trough, 
and  of  floating  the  lighter  portions  of  the  materials, 
so  as  to  cause  the  schistose  matter  to  gravitate  to 
the  bottom  by  the  motion  produced  by  the  alternate 
rise  and  fall  of  the  water.  When  the  action  has  been 
continued  for  a sufficient  length  of  time,  the  superior 
layer  of  purified  coal  is  removed  from  the  under 
layer  of  impurities.  To  render  this  part  of  the  work  I 
less  troublesome,  another  perforated  bottom,  f F,  is  | 
fixed  over  the  grate,  B B.  During  the  washing,  the  j 
pyritous  and  other  matters  fall  through  the  first,  f f,  j 
and  accumulate  upon  the  second  one,  whilst  the  j 
purified  coal  still  rests  upon  the  former.  Under  ! 
favourable  circumstances,  three  men  can  work  off  ' 
from  20  to  25  cubic  yards  of  coal  in  the  space  of  ! 
twelve  hours  by  this  machine.  The  water  is  drawn  j 
off  from  time  to  time,  and  supplied  by  a proper 
adjustment  of  stopcocks,  &c. 

The  apparatus  employed  at  Commentry  for  wash- 
ing the  coal  is,  on  the  whole,  simpler  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Figs.  51  and  52  show  a plan  and  elevated 


! section  of  the  apparatus.  The  pipe,  R s,  conducts 
the  water  by  the  connecting  pipes,  T T T,  to  the  stages 
where  the  fuel  is  washed,  and  which  are  represented 


at  A B c D,  a'  b'  c' d',  &c.  The  coals  are  deposited 
in  the  upper  compartment  of  those  beds,  as  at 
A B,  a'  b',  and  when  the  water  passes  through,  the 
larger  pieces  are  retained  by  the  gratings  which  divide 
these  from  C c' ; while  those  pieces  which  pass  through 
the  openings  of  the  first  grating  are  retained  in  the 
second,  and  so  on,  the  water  finally  passing  off  by 
the  exit  pipe,  E F. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  a coal  washing  and 
sorting  machine,  described  by  Max  Evrard  in  the 
“ Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d’Encouragement,”  January, 
1875,  p.  30,  and  abstracted  in  the  “ Proceedings  of 
the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,”  vol.  xl. : — 

“ The  machine  is  used  for  the  simultaneous  wash- 
ing and  sorting  of  coal,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  mine 
mixed  with  other  material.  This  is  accomplished  by 
tipping  the  charge  from  the  mine  into  a large  hopper 
provided  with  a grating  which  arrests  the  largest 
pieces  of  coal;  the  remainder  passes  into  a deep 
cylinder  of  boiler  plate,  partly  filled  with  water, 
through  which  the  coal  descends  to  a perforated 
piston  with  which  the  cylinder  is  fitted.  In  sinking 
through  the  water  the  coal  becomes  arranged  in 
layers  in  the  order  of  the  sizes  of  the  pieces,  the 
largest  lying  at  the  bottom  ; stones  and  small  pieces 
of  rock,  being  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  the 
coal,  sink  more  quickly,  pass  through  the  perforated 
piston,  and  are  collected  in  a receptacle  for  that 
purpose.  The  boiler-plate  cylinder  dips  for  about 
half  its  length  into  a second  cylinder,  also  of  plate 
iron,  and  of  about  twice  its  diameter,  their  con- 
nection being  rigid  and  steam-tight.  This  latter 
cylinder  contains  water  to  near  five-sixths  of  its 
height,  from  which  the  former  cylinder,  which  is 
open  at  the  end,  receives  its  supply. 

“ There  is  fitted  into  the  upper  surface  of  the 
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large  cylinder  a steam  pipe,  -which  conveys  steam, 
at  a pressure  of  about  10  lbs.  per  square  inch,  to  the 
surface  of  the  contained  water,  for  the  purpose  of 
depressing  the  latter  and  thereby  raising  it  in  the 
smaller  cylinder.  The  perforated  piston  which 
carries  the  load  of  coal  is  supported  by  a rod,  fitted 
at  its  lower  end  with  a small  piston  working  in  a 
hydraulic  cylinder  under  pressure  ; this  cylinder 
occupies  the  central  portion  of  the  smaller  plate-iron 
cylinder,  and  is  fixed  to  bearers  fastened  to  the 
larger  cylinder.  The  upper  portion,  a length  of 
about  3 feet  of  the  cylinder  which  carries  the  charge 
of  coal,  is  made  separate  from,  and  capable  of  moving 
over,  the  lower  portion,  upon  horizontal  guides  fixed 
to  the  building  in  which  the  niachine  is  contained, 
and  along  these  guides  it  is  pulled  backwards  and  for- 
wards by  small  pistons  working  in  hydraulic  cylinders. 

“ The  operation  of  the  machine  is  as  follows  : — 
Steam  is  first  turned  into  the  large  cylinder,  and  the 
water  therein  depressed  and  forced  upwards  in  the 
smaller  cylinder  to  near  the  height  of  the  joint  be- 
tween its  lower  fixed  and  its  upper  movable  portion. 
AMiile  the  water  is  maintained  at  this  height,  the 
charge  of  coal  is  tipped  into  it  from  a small  wagon. 
It  descends  on  to  the  perforated  piston,  which  is  at 
its  lowest  position,  the  stones  and  larger  pieces  of 
coal  reaching  it  first,  and  the  charg  e thus  becoming 
partly  sorted.  Steam  is  now  turned  off,  and  that 
left  in  the  cylinder  is  condensed,  forming  a partial 
vacuum,  which  causes  the  water  to  pass  from  the 
smaller  cylinder  through  the  coal  and  refill  the 
Large  cylinder.  Intermittent  ascending  and  de- 
scending currents  are  thus  directed  through  the 
charge  of  coal,  by  turning  the  steam  on  or  off  as 

many  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  clean  and  classify 
it.  After  the  steam  is  turned  off  for  the  last  time, 
the  mass  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a period  of  from  two 
to  five  minutes.  By  means  of  the  hydraulic  pressure 
cylinder,  the  entire  mass  is  then  raised  sufficiently 
to  allow  of  the  upper  layer  of  fine  material  and  dirt 
to  be  directed  into  a trough,  by  the  horizontal 
movement  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  cylinder. 
After  the  first  operation  the  movable  portion  of  the 
cylinder  is  returned,  and  the  charge  raised  suffi- 
ciently to  admit  of  the  removal  of  another  layer,  or 
of  the  whole  by  the  return  motion  of  the  cylinder. 
The  trough  through  which  the  coal  passes  into  small 
wagons  is  fitted  with  a grating  to  allow  the  water 
to  drain  from  the  coal  into  a receiver,  by  which  it  is 
conducted  into  a large  settling  tank,  where  it  is 
cleared  of  mud  and  stones,  and  afterwards  again 
used  in  the  cleaning  cylinder.  Suitable  tanks  are 
provided  by  which  the  proper  supply  of  water  is 
continually  passed  into  the  washing  cylinder.  The 
quantity  of  steam  used  per  day  in  cleaning  about 
200  tons  of  coal,  including  power  used  in  supplying 
water  under  pressure  for  raising  the  washed  coal,  is 
about  equivalent  to  4 horse  power. 

As  already  stated,  it  is  evident  that  coke,  like  the 
coal  itself,  will  exhibit  considerable  difference,  both 
in  the  nature  and  percentage  of  its  constituents. 
A glance  at  the  analytical  tables  already  given 
will  show  the  causes  of  this  difference.  It  will 
therefore  be  unnecessary  to  transcribe  here  analytical 
results  of  the  composition  of  coke,  further  than  may 
be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  usual  qualities  supplied 
to  the  manufacturer.  Of  these,  nineteen  analyses 
are  subjoined: — 

Carbon 

Ashes 

Sulphur, 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 
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1-64 

100-00 

8.5-85 
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100-00 
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94-21 
5 10 
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100-00 

93-41 
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84-82 
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100-00 
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Carbon 
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XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

94-08 

5-04 

0-88 
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6-00 

1-56 
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1-96 

91-16 

7-65 

1-19 

93-, 54 
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91-49 

7-05 

1-46 

94-31 

4-97 

0-72 

94-67 

4-26 
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92-70 

5-70 

1-60 

100  00 

100  00 

100-00 

100  -00 

100  00 

10000 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Autificial  Fuel. — In  most  of  the  operations  of 
coal-mining,  as  also  in  coking  establishments,  much 
refuse  accumulates  which  is  frequently  very  rich  in 
combustible  matter ; but  owing  to  its  being  in  small 
dust  or  powder,  it  cannot  be  used  in  the  furnace  by 
itself.  A similar  waste  attends  the  manufacture  of 
wood  and  peat  charcoal,  and  without  the  aid  of  some 
cohesive  matter  this  considerable  portion  of  the 
original  fuel  becomes  useless. 

Attention  has  for  a long  time  being  directed  to  the 
means  of  economizing  such  products  in  countries 
where  fossil  fuel  is  scarce,  and  this  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  “breeze  ” or  small  refuse  matter  of  the  char- 
coal manufactory,  but  has  been  extended  to  such 
bodies  iis  sawdust,  wood  shavings,  and  other  combus- 
VOI»  I. 

tibles.  In  the  district  adjoining  the  Caspian  Sea, 
where  petroleum  springs  are  abundant,  the  inhabitants 
manufacture  a fuel  by  impregnating  clay  with  the 
combustible  fluid;  the  clods  are  afterwards  burned 
in  an  ordinary  hearth.  By  the  gradual  evaporation 
and  combustion  of  the  hydrocarbons,  a fire  of  con- 
siderable intensity  results.  Indeed,  the  various  con- 
trivances which  now  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
chemist,  with  a view  to  the  production  of  artificial 
fuel,  are  little  more  than  a copy  or  counterpart  of  the 
method  adopted  by  the  Orientals  for  solidifying  the 
naphtha.  The  Norwegians  have  long  economized  the 
large  quantities  of  sawdust  which  they  produce,  and 
convert  it  into  a household  fuel  by  incorporating  it 
with  ordinary  clay  and  a little  tar,  and  moulding  the 
122 
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whole  into  bricks.  Of  late  years  attempts  have  been 
made  in  this  country  to  introduce  a similar  practice  : 
inventors  have  proposed  to  employ  sawdust,  brush- 
wood, shavings,  spent  tanner's  bark,  and  the  like 
substances,  in  the  manufacture  of  fuel  and  combus- 
tible gases ; but  hitherto  the  speculation  has  not  suc- 
ceeded. The  principal  ingredients  which  are  taken 
for  the  production  of  artificial  fuel  are  small  coal  or 
slack,  friable  anthracite,  the  refuse  or  “ breeze  ” from 
charcoal  and  coke  ovens,  and  peat,  all  of  which  are 
mixed  with  more  or  less  pitch  tar,  or  refuse  fatty 
bodies.  The  product  of  some  of  these  ingredients  is 
found  in  many  respects  superior  to  natural  fossil  fuel, 
and  may  be  used  where  the  highest  temperatures  are 
required.  For  generating  steam,  a fuel  carefully 
manufactured  with  small  or  refuse  coal  and  pitch,  or 
substances  of  a similar  nature,  is  often  pi’eferred  to 
ordinary  steam  coal,  as  it  offers  conveniences  for 
stowage  which  coal  does  not,  whilst  its  heating 
power  is  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  that  of  the 
mineral  fossil. 

In  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  “ Annales  des 
Travaux  Publics  de  Belgique  ” there  is  a very  inter- 
esting and  clear  exposition  of  the  subject  of  artifi- 
cial fuel  by  Franquoy.  The  author,  quoting  the 
conditions  exacted  by  the  Belgian  state  railways, 
writes : “ the  bricks  should  be  hard,  sonorous,  homo- 
geneous, almost  devoiil  of  odour,  and  as  little  hygro- 
metric  as  possible.  Their  weight  should  be  from  9 
to  10  kilogrammes  (20  to  22  lbs.  nearly)  as  a 
maximum.  There  should  never  be  more  than  5 per 
cent,  of  dust  from  breakage,  and  the  mean  density 
should  be  1‘2.  They  should  light  and  burn  easily 
with  a clear  intense  flame,  without  becoming  disinte- 
grated, and  producing  only  a light  smoke,  with  a 
maximum  of  9 per  cent,  of  ash.” 

The  manufacture  consists,  first,  in  washing  the 
coal  slack  and  dust  free  from  schists  and  pyrites,  from 
which  it  is  never  exempt : secondly,  in  mixing  this 
with  some  cementing  material ; and  thirdly,  the 
compression  and  moulding  into  blocks  of  a regiflar 
and  convenient  size. 

The  agglutinative  substances  are  those  which  give 
cohesion  to  coal  natui’ally,  and  which  separate  on 
distillation — that  is,  tar  and  its  derivatives,  pitch  and 
resin. 

According  to  Professor  Nollet  of  Brussels  the 
cementing  depends  on  four  principles : molecular 
attraction,  in  virtue  of  which  the  surfaces  of  solids 
in  close  approximation  adhere;  the  employment  of 
sticky  substance ; the  property  of  certain  elements 
of  disengaging  oxygen  in  the  gaseous  state,  either 
through  chemical  or  physical  action,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing vivid  combustion  in  substances  containing 
either  too  much  hydrogen  or  carbon,  and  preventing 
the  formation  of  smoke  ; the  power  which  substances 
rich  in  hydrogen  and  carbon  have  of  rendering  more 
combustible  substances  which  are  poor  in  these 
elements. 

Physical  action  alone  can  bind  small  moist  coal, 
reducing  its  ordinary  volume  a half.  High  tempera- 
ture is  a useful  aid  ; and  in  this  manner  caking  coal 
has  been  used  to  bind  anthracites.  The  sticky 


substances  are  either  fatty,  soapy,  or  resinous.  The 
results  obtained  with  the  first  of  those,  comprising 
the  usual  vegetable  and  animal  fats,  have  not  given 
favourable  results  with  reference  to  cohesion.  In 
combining  the  fatty  substance  with  potassium  and 
sodium  the  results  have  been  satisfactory  as  regards 
cohesion,  but  their  employment  has  been  far  from 
economical.  The  employment  of  resin  alone  has  not 
been  found  to  be  satisfactory,  although,  where  com- 
bined with  fat,  the  result  is  as  satisfactory  as  when 
tar  is  employed. 

For  the  evolution  of  oxygen  there  have  been 
employed  potassic  nitrates  and  chlorates,  and  chloric 
and  chloronitric  acid,  as  well  as  some  metallic  peroxide, 
and  notably  that  of  manganese.  An  addition  of  1 
to  5 per  cent,  of  nitric  acid  or  potassic  manganate 
allows  bitumen  and  oils  to  burn  without  the  disen- 
gagement of  smoke  or  smell. 

Such  matters  as  glue  and  horn  clippings,  when 
dissolved  in  a solution  of  potassium  or  sodium,  com- 
municate much  cohesion  and  improve  combustion, 
especially  when  mixed  with  resinous  matter. 

Mucilaginous  substances  are  prepared  from  the 
cereals  and  farinaceous  vegetables : from  lichens, 
leaves,  and  roots,  either  in  hot  or  cold  water.  These 
substances,  it  appears,  not  only  cement  together  the 
coal  dust,  but  produce  in  preparation  in  the  furnace 
such  hardness  as  to  form  the  material  into  coke. 

In  France  a very  fair  quality  of  charcoal  is  pre- 
pared with  the  refuse  from  the  charcoal  furnaces 
by  mixing  it  with  other  substances,  such  as  charred 
peat,  sfjent  tan,  and  the  like,  adding  tar  or  pitch. 
The  course  of  procedure  is  to  grind  the  solid  with 
the  fluid  ingredients  into  a homogeneous  pasty  mass, 
which,  after  being  moulded  and  dried  in  the  air,  is 
subjected  to  heat  in  close  vessels,  and  all  volatile 
gases  expelled.  In  the  machine  used,  about  6000 
or  7000  gallons  of  the  mixture  are  prepared  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  force  required  to  work  it 
is  calculated  as  one  horse.  From  7 to  9 gallons  of  the 
tar  is  doled  out  to  about  2 cwts.  of  charcoal  powder. 

After  the  mixture  is  prepared,  the  pasty  mass  is 
moulded  into  quadrangular  or  circular  masses  by 
moulds  into  which  it  is  introduced,  and  therein 
submitted  to  pressure  by  means  of  a heavy  log  or 
beam  of  wood,  which  carries  pistons  that  work  into 
those  frames.  In  this  way'  the  operation  of  mould- 
ing goes  on  without  interruption.  An  equivalent 
of  six  horse-power  is  required  to  work  the  machine 
employed,  but  with  it  one  man  and  four  women  can 
produce  about  450  bushels  of  the  fuel  in  a day. 

After  the  moulding,  the  next  operation  to  which 
the  material  is  subjected  is  the  drying,  which  is 
merely  an  exposure  of  from  two  to  three  days  to  a 
current  of  air. 

The  carbonization  of  the  bricks  is  effected  in  a 
kind  of  muffle  furnace.  The  first  effect  of  the  heat 
is  to  eliminate  moisture  from  the  charring  mass ; 
this  is  follow'ed  by  the  appearance  of  some  hydro- 
carbons, all  of  which  escape  from  the  cylinders  or 
boxes  by  small  apertures,  about  the  time  that  the 
cylinders  are  beginning  to  become  red-hot.  Air 
is  then  admitted  cautiously,  whereby  the  evolved 
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gases  are  burned,  giving  out  as  much  heat  as  is 
surticient  to  complete  the  operation. 

llhiste  cuttings,  brushwood,  and  such  materials  as 
could  not  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ordi- 
nary charcoal,  may  be  carbonized  and  then  turned 
to  profitable  account  in  the  manner  just  described. 

The  same  principle  is  developed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  fuel  from  refuse  coal  or  slack, 
and  also  from  the  waste  matter  of  the  coke  ovens. 
In  either  case,  it  is  necessary  to  mix  them  with  sub- 
stances which  will  give  a sufficient  consistency  to 
the  mass  to  cause  the  particles  to  adhere  Avhilst 
coking  or  burning  in  the  open  or  furnace  grate.  In 
selecting  the  cementing  material,  there  are  some 
who  do  not  confine  themselves  to  oleaginous,  fatty, 
or  tarry  matters,  but  employ  also  loam,  hydrate  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  various  other  mineral  sub- 
stances, whilst  others — and  doubtless  this  is  the 
best  course  to  adopt — discard  the  use  of  all  such 
bodies;  and  by  a judicious  admixture  of  two  varie- 
ties of  coal,  or  by  operating  upon  the  coal  in  a 
particular  way,  cause  it  to  adhere,  and  so  bring  it 
into  such  a form  as  will  admit  of  its  being  burned 
as  ordinary  fuel,  or  coke.  The  most  important  of 
the  artificial  fuels  will  here  be  alluded  to. 

VLAJI  directs,  in  his  patent  for  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  fuel,  that  small  coal  be  mixed  with  pitch 
and  the  compound  afterwards  moulded.  The  pro- 
portions in  which  these  ingredients  are  taken  are  4 
parts  of  slack  to  1 of  pitch.  By  means  of  edge 
stones,  or  other  macliinery,  the  pitch  and  coal  are 
ground  together,  or  otherwise  mixed,  and  the  mass 
is  put  into  a large  hopper,  from  which  it  passes  into 
a retort,  which  is  maintained  at  a red  heat  by  hot 
air — the  material  becomes  more  or  less  liquefied 
during  the  passage  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

This  pasty  mass  having  fallen  into  a receiver,  is 
agitated  by  the  anns,  to  prevent  it  hardening  into 
lumps  before  it  is  moulded. 

If  the  pitch  be  not  well  distilled,  and  a portion  of 
the  oleaginous  constituents  are  retained,  the  fuel, 
when  stowed  where  the  temperature  is  somewhat 
elevated,  is  apt  to  ignite  spontaneously,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  evolution  and  oxidation  of  those 
matters.  I'lie  tendency  to  tliis  is  always  greater 
when  fatty  matters  or  oils  have  been  used  with  the 
small  coal.  Numerous  instances  of  the  spontaneous 
combustion  of  artificial  fuels,  and  even  of  cotils,  have 
been  traced  to  this  cause. 

To  guard  against  this  danger,  Waulicu  heats  his 
patent  fuel,  which  is  prepared  nearly  like  the  fore- 
going, to  a temperature  of  from  400°  to  C00°  Fahr., 
in  order  to  dispel  all  the  inflammable  ingredients. 
By  this  means  he  produces  a species  of  coke  which, 
even  in  tropical  climates,  is  quite  safe.  He  mixes  a 
little  salt  or  alum  with  the  combustible  ingredients 
before  moulding,  that  too  much  smoke  may  not  be 
evolved  during  the  ignition  in  the  grate. 

At  Blanzy  the  waste  coal  is  worked  into  an  arti- 
ficial fuel  in  tlie  following  manner : — The  coal  is 
screened  or  purified  from  fragments  of  pyritous  and 
shaly  substances,  by  placing  the  matter  upon  a metal 
sieve,  fixed  in  a large  vat,  communicating  with  a 


pump  by  means  of  a large  pipe.  When  the  pump  is 
worked,  the  water  is  agitated  in  the  vat,  and  this 
agitation  causes  the  matter  on  the  sieve  to  arrange 
itself  in  the  order  of  its  density,  the  heavier  particles 
falling  through  to  the  bottom  of  the  vat.  After  the 
matter  remaining  on  the  sieve  is  drained,  it  is 
removed  and  crushed  between  rollers,  so  as  to  render 
it  more  homogeneous.  The  coal  thus  crushed  is 
mixed  with  7 or  8 per  cent,  of  tar,  and  moulded  into 
bricks. 

Several  other  patent  processes  for  solidifying  small 
coal  and  tar  into  a substance  fit  to  be  used  as  fuel, 
differ  but  slightly  from  the  foregoing.  The  process 
of  H.  Bessemer  is  considerably  superior  to  any  of 
these,  as  it  enables  proprietors  to  convert  the  whole  of 
the  combustible  material  into  first-class  coal,  witliout 
suffering  the  loss  which  is  invariably  attendant  upon 
colliery  operations.  It  consists  in  heating  small 
bituminous  coal  to  a temperature  at  which  it  fuses, 
and  while  in  this  state  moulding  it  into  convenient 
shapes.  By  this  means  the  use  of  mineral,  tarry, 
or  oleaginous  cements  are  dispensed  with,  and  a fuel 
is  produced  nearly  equal  in  heating  qualities  to  the 
round  coal  of  the  working,  and  much  more  convenient 
for  stowage,  from  its  being  in  regular  shapes.  In  this 
operation  a series  of  very  ingenious  contrivances  are 
brought  into  requisition,  and  made  to  perform  the 
work  with  admirable  regularity. 

Barker’s  artificial  fuel,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
a patent,  consists  in  the  treatment  of  coal,  coke,  peat, 
charcoal,  tar,  sawdust,  and  woody  fibre  in  a state  of 
powder,  so  as  to  produce  solid  fuel,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  starch,  or  yeast,  or  vegetable  substance 
destitute  of  gluten.  In  his  patent,  1547,  of  1865,  the 
patentee  describes  the  method  he  prefers  for  forming 
the  mucilaginous  substance.  This  is  added  to  the 
powdered  coal  in  the  proportion  of  1 to  8,  and 
the  mass  is  thoroughly  incorporated,  and  then  formed 
into  blocks  and  dried.  The  mixture  takes  place  in 
a pugmill,  and  the  drying  takes  place  in  from  nine  to 
twelve  hours,  at  a temperature  of  from  250°  to  300° 
Fahr.  This  fuel  is  described  in  a paper  read  before 
the  South  Wales  Institute  of  Engineers  in  1867,  by 
A.  Bassett,  past  president. 

Gaseous  Fuel. — In  the  early  portion  of  the  present 
century  gas  seems  to  have  been  first  employed  as  a 
fuel  in  metallurgical  operations.  It  was  employed 
in  the  first  instonce  on  the  Continent  of  Eurojje. 
Lamradius,  in  1801,  was  the  first  to  propose  the 
utilization  of  waste  gases,  but  it  appears  that  it  was 
not  until  thirty  years  afterwards  that  he  carried 
his  proposal  into  practice.  In  the  meantime 
Aubertot  had  employed  the  waste  gases  from  blast 
furnaces  for  several  purposes,  chiefly  metallurgical. 
These  applications  did  not  attract  much  attention, 
and  can  hardly  be  considered  otherwise  than  tenta- 
tive. In  1837,  however,  Faber  made  a reverbera- 
tory furnace  for  puddling  pig  metal,  specially  applied 
to  the  utilization  of  the  waste  gases  from  the  blast 
furnace,  which  appears  to  have  had  considerable 
application  of  a local  kind.  IVliat  was  against  it 
was  the  prejudicial  effect  on  the  puddling  process, 
caused  by  tlie  variations  in  quality  and  quantity  of 
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the  blast  furnace  gases.  This  induced  Bischof,  a 
year  or  two  later,  to  make  experiments  on  the  pro- 
duction of  gas  in  a separate  furnace,  since  called  a 
generator  or  producer,  and  on  its  after  combustion 
in  a special  chamber  with  air.  These  results  were 
developed  to  a certain  small  extent,  but  it  is  to  the 
Siemens’  regenerative  gas  furnace  and  producer, 
which  may  be  considered  as  perhaps  the  most  econo- 
mical metallurgical  furnace  in  use,  that  we  would 
draw  special  attention  here. 

The  first  application  of  regenerators,  or  heat- 
accumulators,  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  this 
country,  Ur.  Stirling  of  Dundee  patented,  in 
1817,  an  air  engine,  in  connection  witli  which  was 
a regenerator,  which  consisted  of  thin  vertical  strips 
of  glass  or  metal,  placed  in  close  juxtaposition.  The 
principle  of  action  is,  first,  the  lowering  of  the  tem- 
perature of  a fluid  by  its  giving  up  its  heat  to  the 
regenerator,  and  afterwards  raising  it  by  a restora- 
tion to  it  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  heat  previously 
stored  ujj.  James  Stirling,  in  connection  with 
his  brother,  improved  this  air-engine  (chiefly  by  tlie 
employment  of  compressed  air),  and  an  engine  of 
forty-five  horse  power  was  started  at  the  Dundee 
Foundry  in  1843,  and  worked  economically.  On 
the  foundry’s  changing  hands,  and  after  some  air 
vessels  had  given  way,  the  engine  was  removed.  In 
this  engine  the  temperature  was  changed  at  constant 
volume. 

The  next  application  was  made  by  Dr.  C.  William 
Siemens  in  1847,  m which  year  was  patented  his 
regenerative  steam  engine  and  condenser,  with  the 
employment  of  superheated  steam.  The  efficiency 
of  this  engine  increases  with  the  temperature  em- 
ployed, and  the  difficulty  of  employing  intense  heat 
has  been  the  only  cause  which  has  hindered  its 
extensive  application. 

In  1852  Captain  Ericsson  introduced  his  regenera- 
tive air  engine,  which  differed  from  Stirling’s 
principally,  in  theory,  in  the  alteration  of  tempera- 
ture taking  place  at  constant  pressure. 

The  first  tentative  application  of  regenerators 
to  furnaces  was  made  in  1856  by  Frederic 
Siemens.  In  this  arrangement  solid  fuel  was  used, 
which  was  burnt  intermittently  on  two  separate 
hearths,  having  the  furnace  between  them.  The  air 
passed  from  below  through  a passage  to  the  first 
regenerator,  thence  to  the  burning  fuel ; the  waste 
products  of  combustion,  after  heating  the  furnace, 
gave  up  their  remaining  heat  to  the  second  regenera- 
tor, and  thence  passed  to  the  chimney.  The  current 
was  reversed  by  means  of  valves  specially  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  and  the  air  was  made  to 
pass  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  second  fireplace 
being  at  the  same  time  supplied  with  fuel.  By  thus 
reversing  the  direction  of  the  current  from  time  to 
time,  heat  necessarily  accumulated  in  the  furnace, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  was  absorbed  by  the  material 
to  be  heated,  and  was  lost  by  radiation  and  conduc-  | 
tion.  It  is  stated  in  the  specification  that  the  saving 
of  fuel  will  be  increased  according  as  the  intensity 
of  temperature  required  to  be  obtained  is  higher. 

In  a specification  which  was  filed  in  the  following 


year  at  the  Patent  Office,  certain  improvements 
were  made  on  the  last-named  invention,  the  chief 
one  being  a plan  of  heating  a single  chamber  con- 
tinuously by  means  of  one  fireplace,  in  combination 
with  the  alternate  reversals  of  currents  through  the 
regenerators,  without  reversing  the  direction  of  the 
flame.  There  is  also  described  a method  for  heating 
a chamber  with  air  instead  of  with  the  products  of 
combustion,  which  is  of  advantage  in  special  cases. 
In  the  specification  of  this  invention  there  is  the 
first  glimmering  idea  of  a separate  producer,  and  a 
means  is  explained  for  making  the  flame  vary  in 
quality,  a mechanical  arrangement  for  regulating 
the  supply  of  fuel  is  described,  and  an  automatic 
arrangement  for  work  ng  the  valves.  It  is  also 
advised  to  place  the  regenerators  at  a lower  level 
than  the  material  to  be  heated,  in  order  to  the 
attainment  of  a plenum  of  pressure  in  the  furnace. 

It  was  in  1861,  however,  that  the  regenerative 
gas  furnace,  as  now  used,  was  introduced  by  C. 
W illiam  Siemens,  with  a separate  gas  jjroducer,  gas 
and  air  regenerators,  and  an  overhead  cooling-tube, 
to  which  we  shall  not  refer  particularly  at  present,  as 
it  will  form  the  subject  of  a later  description. 

In  1866  a special  application  of  the  furnace  to  the 
melting  of  steel  in  pots  was  introduced;  and  in  1868 
horizontal  regenerators  were  employed,  the  gas  regen- 
erator being  placed  uppermost ; and  there  is  described 
in  the  specification  a small  mixing  chamber  for  the 
air  and  gas,  which,  preventing  combustion  therein, 
directed  the  flame  in  a jet  through  a tapering  aper- 
ture across  the  bed.  The  horizontal  regenerators 
allowed  of  their  being  constructed  in  situations  where, 
owing  to  dampness  of  soil,  it  was  impossible  without 
great  expense  to  obtain  the  dry  foundation  necessary 
for  the  vertical.  This  arrangement  also  affords 
facilities  for  cleansing  the  regenerators  from  dust  and 
deposit,  for  which  purpose  manholes  are  used;  and 
when  it  is  desirable  that  the  furnace  should  be  acces- 
sible from  three  sides,  both  pairs  of  regenerators 
communicate  with  the  same  end  of  the  furnace.  The 
application  of  gas  to  annealing  furnaces  and  to  steam 
boilers  is  also  described. 

In  1870  a new  form  of  producer  was  introduced, 
in  which  the  volatile  hydrocarbons  were  made  to 
pass  near  the  foot  of  the  producer,  where  by  being 
reheated  they  were  formed  into  permanent  gases ; 
and  the  continuous  glass  melting  furnace,  which  will 
be  specially  described  under  Gl.\SS,  was  introduced. 

The  following  description  of  the  gas  producer  and 
regenerative  gas  furnace  is  abstracted  from  a lecture 
delivered  by  C.  W.  Siemens  before  the  Fellows  of  the 
Chemical  Society,  May  7,  1868,  “ On  the  Regen- 
erative Gas  Furnace  as  applied  to  the  manufacture 
of  Cast  Steel.” 

The  regenerative  gas  furnace  consists  of  two 
essential  parts  —the  gas  producer,  in  which  the  coal 
or  other  fuel  used  is  converted  into  a combustible 
gcOS ; and  the  furnace,  with  its  “ regenerators  ” or 
chambers  for  storing  the  waste  heat  of  the  flame,  and 
giving  it  up  to  the  incoming  air  and  gas. 

Any  combustible  gas  might  be  burned  in  the 
regenerative  furnace.  I have  used  ordinary  lighting 
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gas  very  successfully  on  a small  laboratory  scale,  but  it 
is  far  too  costly  to  be  employed  in  larger  furnaces ; and 
the  only  gas  generally  available  is  that  generated  by 
the  complete  volatilization  of  coal,  wood,  or  other 
fuel,  with  admission  of  air  in  a special  “gas  producer.” 
Any  description  of  carbonaceous  matter  may  be 
worked  in  a suitable  gas  producer,  and  will  afford 
gas  sufficiently  good  for  the  supply  of  even  those 
furnaces  in  which  the  highest  heat  is  required.  Coal 
is  the  fuel  chiefly  used  for  gas  furnaces  in  England ; 
small  coke  has  been  employed  in  some  cases,  as  in 
gas-works,  where  it  is  to  be  had  at  a cheap  rate  ; 
wood  is  used  in  France,  Bohemia,  and  Spain ; saw- 
dust in  Sweden,  furnishing  gas  for  welding  and  other 
high-heat  furnaces ; lignite  in  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many ; and  peat  in  Italy  and  elsewhere ; this  last 
being  applicable  with  the  greatest  relative  advantage. 

A Siemens’  gas  producer,  suitable  for  burning  non- 
caking slack,  is  represented  in  Plate  I. 

In  form  it  is  a rectangular  fire-brick  chamber,  one 
side  of  which  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  from  45°  to 
C0°,  and  is  provided  with  a grate  at  its  foot.  The 
fuel  is  filled  in  at  the  top  of  the  incline,  and  falls  in 
a thick  bed  upon  the  grate.  Air  is  admitted  at  the 
gi'ate,  and  as  it  rises  slowly  through  the  ignited  mass, 
the  carbonic  acid,  first  formed  by  the  combination  of 
the  oxygen  with  the  carbon  of  the  fuel,  takes  up  an 
additional  equivalent  of  carbon,  forming  carbonic 
oxide,  which  diluted  by  the  inert  nitrogen  of  the  air 
and  by  a little  unreduced  carbonic  acid,  and  mixed 
with  the  gases  and  vapours  distilled  from  the  raw 
fuel  during  its  gradual  descent  towards  the  grate,  is 
led  off  by  the  gas  flue  to  the  furnace.  The  ashes 
and  clinkers  that  accumulate  on  the  grate  are  removed 
at  intervals  of  one  or  two  days. 

The  composition  of  the  gas  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the  fuel  used  and  the  management  of  the  gas 
producer.  That  of  the  gas  from  the  producers  at 
the  Plate  Gl.ass  Works,  St.  Gobain,  France,  burning 
a mixture  of  three-quarters  caking  coal  and  one- 
quarter  non-caking  coal  is  as  follows,  by  an  analysis 
dated  July,  1865  : — 

Volumes. 


Carbonic  oxide, 23-7 

Hydrogen 8-0 

Carburetted  hydrogen, 2-2 

Carbonic  acid, 4-1 

Nitrogen, 61-5 

Oxygen, 0-4 


99-9 

The  trace  of  oxygen  present  is  no  doubt  due  to 
carelessness  in  collecting  the  gas,  or  to  the  leakage 
of  air  into  the  flue;  and  allowing  for  this,  the  cor- 
rected analysis  will  stand  as  under : — 

Volumes. 

Carbonic  oxide, 24'2  l 

Hydrogen, 8 ‘2  >34'6 

Carl>u retted  liydrogen, 2‘2) 

Carlionic  acid, 

Nitrogen, 61  •2/ 

100-0 

Only  the  first  three  of  these  constituents,  say  35 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  are  of  any  use  as  fuel,  the 
nitrogen  and  the  carbonic  acid  present  merely  diluting 


the  combustible  gases.  It  is  the  presence  of  this  large 
proportion  of  inert  gases,  which  must  be  heated  to  the 
full  temperature  of  the  flame,  that  renders  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  a high  heat  by  gas  of  this  description 
burned  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  using  such  gas  in  a 
regenerative  furnace  the  presence  of  so  large  an 
amount  of  nitrogen  is  not  objectionable,  as  the  heat 
it  carries  off  is  given  up  again  to  the  air  and  gas 
coming  in. 

The  gas  as  it  passes  off  from  the  fuel  contains  also 
more  or.  less  aqueous  vapour,  which  is  got  rid  of  by 
cooling  it,  with  some  tar  and  other  impurities,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  suspended  soot  and  dust. 

Any  air  drawing  in  unburned  through  a hole  in 
the  mass  of  fuel,  reduces  the  value  of  the  gas  by  burn- 
ing the  carbonic  oxide  again  to  carbonic  acid.  To 
prevent  the  indraught  of  air  in  this  way  at  the  side 
of  the  grate,  I have  found  it  very  advantageous  to 
set  the  side  walls  of  the  gas  producer  back,  forming 
a broad  st(  p about  9 or  10  inches  above  the  grate  ; 
any  air  creeping  up  along  the  wall  is  thus  thrown 
into  the  mass  of  fuel  and  completely  burned.  The 
effect  of  this  feature  in  the  form  of  the  producer  on 
the  quality  of  the  gas  has  been  very  striking. 

Three-tenths  of  the  total  heat  of  combustion  of 
solid  carbon  are  evolved  in  burning  it  to  carbonic 
oxide ; but  in  the  gas  producer  a small  portion  only 
of  this  heat  is  really  lost,  because  it  is  in  a great 
measure  taken  up  and  utilized  in  distilling  the  tar 
and  hydrocarbon  gases  from  the  raw  fuel ; and  it 
may  be  still  further  economized,  especially  in  burn- 
ing a fuel,  such  as  coke  or  anthracite,  which  contains 
little  or  no  volatile  matter,  by  introducing  a regu- 
lated supply  of  steam  with  the  air  entering  at  the 
grate.  This  is  effected  very  simply  by  keeping  the 
ash-pit  always  wet.  The  steam  is  decomposed  by 
the  ignited  coke,  and  its  constituents,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  are  rearranged  as  a mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  oxide,  with  a small  variable  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid.  Each  cubic  foot  of  steam  produces 
nearly  two  cubic  feet  of  the  mixed  gases,  which, 
being  free  from  nitrogen,  have  great  heating  power 
and  form  a valuable  addition  to  the  gas.  The  pro- 
portion of  steam  that  can  be  advantageously  intro- 
duced into  the  gas  producer  is,  however,  limited,  as 
it  tends  to  cool  the  fire,  and  if  this  is  at  too  low  a 
heat,  much  carbonic  acid  is  produced  instead  of 
carbonic  oxide,  causing  waste  of  fuel. 

From  the  comparatively  high  temperature  of  the 
gas  as  it  rises  from  the  fuel  (300°  C.  to  500°  C.), 
and  from  its  comparatively  low  specific  gravity,  it  is 
considerably  lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  and  ascends 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  producer  with  a slight 
outward  pressure.  It  is  necessary  to  maintain  this 
pressure  through  the  whole  length  of  tlie  gas  flue,  in 
order  to  insure  a free  supply  of  gas  to  the  furnaces, 
and  to  prevent  its  deterioration  in  the  flue,  through 
tlie  indraught  of  air  at  crevices  in  the  brickwork. 
The  slight  loss  of  gas  by  leakage,  which  results  from 
a jiressure  in  the  flue,  is  of  no  moment,  as  it  ceases 
entirely  in  the  course  of  a day  or  two,  when  the 
crevices  become  closed  by  tar  and  soot. 

I\’here  the  furnace  stands  so  much  higher  than  the 
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gas  producer,  that  the  flue  may  be  made  to  rise  con- 
siderably, the  required  plenum  of  pressure  is  at  once 
obtained  ; but  more  frequently  the  furnaces  and  gas 
producers  are  placed  nearly  on  the  same  level,  and 
some  special  arrangement  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  pressure  in  the  flue.  The  most  simple  contriv- 
ance for  this  purpose  is  the  “ elevated  cooling  tube.” 
The  hot  gas  is  carried  up  by  a brick  stack  to  a height 
of  8 or  10  feet  above  the  top  of  the  gas  producer, 
and  is  led  through  a horizontal  sheet-iron  cooling 
tube,  of  not  less  than  60  square  feet  of  surface  per 
gas  producer,  from  which  it  passes  down  either 
directly  to  the  furnace,  or  into  an  underground 
brick  flue. 

The  gas  rising  from  the  producer  at  its  high  tem- 
perature is  cooled  as  it  passes  along  the  overhead 
tube,  and  the  descending  column  is  consequently 
denser  and  heavier  than  the  ascending  column  of  the 
same  length,  and  continually  over-balances  it.  The 
system  forms,  in  fact,  a syphon  in  which  the  two 
limbs  are  of  equal  length,  but  the  one  is  filled  with  a 
heavier  fluid  than  the  other. 

This  method  of  obtaining  a pressure  in  the  gas- 
flue  by  cooling  the  gas,  has  been  objected  to  as 
throwing  away  heat  that  might  be  employed  to  more 
advantage  in  the  furnace ; but  this  is  not  the  case, 
because  the  action  of  a regenerator  is  such,  that  the 
initial  temperature  of  the  gases  to  be  heated  has  no 
effect  on  the  final  temperature,  and  only  renders  the 
cooling  of  the  hotter  fluid  more  or  less  complete. 
The  only  result,  therefore,  of  working  the  furnace 
with  gas  of  high  temperature  is  to  increase  the  heat 
of  the  waste  gases  passing  off  by  the  chimney  flue. 
The  complete  cooling  of  the  gas  results,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  great  advantage  of  condensing  the 
steam  that  it  always  carries  ivith  it  from  the  gas 
producer ; and  in  the  case  of  iron  and  steel  furnaces, 
in  burning  wet  fuel,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  cool 
the  gas  very  thoroughly,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
large  amount  of  steam  that  it  contains,  which,  if 
allowed  to  pass  on  to  the  furnace,  would  oxidize  the 
metal. 

I'here  is  undoubtedly  a certain  waste  of  heat, 
which  might  be  utilized  by  surrounding  the  cooling 
tube  with  a boiler,  or  by  otherwise  economizing  the 
heat  it  gives  off,  as,  for  instance,  in  drying  the  fuel ; 
but  the  saving  to  be  effected  is  not  very  great. 

In  erecting  a number  of  gas  producers  and  fur- 
naces, it  is  generally  preferred  to  group  the  jiroducers 
together,  leading  the  gas  from  all  into  one  main  flue, 
from  which  the  several  furnaces  draw  their  supplies. 
4Iie  advantages  of  this  are  saving  of  labour  and  con- 
venience of  management,  from  the  gas  producers 
being  all  close  together,  and  greater  regularity  in 
working,  as  the  furnaces  are  seldom  all  shut  off  at 
once  ; nor  is  it  likely  that  all  will  require  at  the  same 
time  an  exceptional  amount  of  gas. 

From  the  fact  that  the  gas  producers  may  be  at 
any  distance  from  the  furnaces  that  they  supply,  if 
they  are  only  at  a lower  level,  it  would  be  perfectly 
practicable  to  erect  them  in  the  coal  mine  itself, 
burning  the  slack  and  waste  coal  in  situ  (in  place  of 
leaving  it  in  the  workings  as  is  now  often  done),  and 


distributing  the  gas  by  culverts  to  the  works  in  the 
neighbourhood,  instead  of  carrying  the  coal  to  the 
different  works  and  establishing  special  gas  producers 
at  each.  In  rising  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  the  gas 
would  acquire  sufficient  pressure  to  send  it  through 
several  miles  of  culvert. 

In  the  regenerative  furnace  the  gas  and  air  em- 
ployed are  separately  heated  by  the  waste  heat  of 
the  flame,  by  means  of  what  are  termed  “ regenera- 
1 tors  ” placed  beneath  the  furnace.  These  are  four 
chambers,  filled  with  fire-bricks,  stacked  loosely 
together,  so  as  to  expose  as  much  surface  as  possible ; 
the  waste  gases  from  the  flame  are  drawn  down 
through  two  of  the  regenerators,  and  heating  the 
upper  rows  of  bricks  to  a temperature  little  short  of 
that  in  the  furnace  itself,  pass  successively  over 
cooler  and  cooler  surfaces,  and  escape  at  length  to 
the  chimney  flue  nearly  cold.  The  current  of  hot 
gases  is  continued  down  through  these  two  re- 
generators until  a considerable  depth  of  brickwork, 
near  the  top,  is  uniformly  heated  to  a temperature 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  entering  gas,  the  heat  of 
the  lower  portion  decreasing  gradually  downwards, 
at  a rate  depending  on  the  velocity  of  the  current, 
and  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  bricks.  The 
direction  of  the  draught  is  then  reversed  ; the  cur- 
1 rent  of  flame  or  hot  waste  gases  is  employed  to  heat 
I up  the  second  pair  of  regenerators ; and  the  gas  and 
air  entering  the  furnace  are  passed  in  the  opposite 
direction  through  the  first  pair,  and  coming  into 
contact,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  cooler  brick- 
work below,  are  gradually  heated  as  they  ascend, 
until,  at  some  distance  from  the  top,  they  attain  a 
temperature  nearly  equal  to  the  initial  heat  of  the 
waste  gases,  and  passing  up  into  the  furnace,  meet 
and  at  once  ignite,  producing  a strong  flame,  which, 
after  passing  through  the  heating  chamber,  is  drawn 
down  through  the  second  pair  of  regenerators  to  the 
chimney  flue.  The  temperature  attained  by  the 
ascending  gas  and  air  remains  nearly  constant,  until 
the  uppermost  courses  of  the  regenerator  brickwork 
begin  sensibly  to  cool ; but  by  this  time  the  other 
two  regenerators  are  sufficiently  heated,  and  the 
draught  is  again  reversed,  the  stream  of  waste  gases 
being  turned  down  through  the  first  pair  of  regenera- 
tors, re-heating  them  in  turn,  and  the  gas  and  air 
which  enter  the  furnace  being  passed  up  the  second. 

By  thus  reversing  the  direction  of  the  draught  at 
regular  intervals,  nearly  all  the  heat  is  retained  in 
the  furnace  that  would  otherwise  be  carried  off  by 
the  products  of  combustion,  the  temperature  in  the 
chimney -flue  rarely  exceeding  170°  C.,  whatever 
may  be  the  heat  in  the  furnace.  The  proportion  of 
heat  carried  off  in  an  ordinary  furnace  by  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  is  generally  far  greater  than 
that  which  can  be  utilized,  as  all  the  heat  of  the 
flame  below  the  temperature  of  the  work  to  be  heated 
is  absolutely  lost.  The  economy  of  fuel  effected  in 
the  regenerative  gas  furnace,  by  removing  this  source 
of  loss,  and  making  all  the  heat  of  the  waste  gases, 
however  low  its  intensity,  contribute  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  flame,  amounts  in  average  practice 
to  fully  50  per  cent,  on  the  quantity  used  in  an 
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ordinary  furnace,  and  the  saving  is  greater  the  higher 

nace  and  the  apertures  through  which  the  gas  and 

the  heat  at  which  the  furnace  is  worked.  In  addi- 

air  are  introduced  being  actually  protected  from  the 

tion  to  this  economy  in  the  amount  of  fuel  used,  a 

heat  by  the  currents  of  unburned  and  comparatively 

much  cheaper  quality  may  generally  be  burned  in 

cool  gases  flowing  through  them,  and  only  mixing 

the  gas  iiroducer  than  could  be  used  in  a furnace 

and  burning  at  the  very  point  at  which  the  heat  is 

working  at  the  same  heat,  and  in  which  the  fuel  is 

required,  and  where  it  is  taken  up  at  once  by  the 

burned  directly  upon  the  grate  in  the  ordinary  way. 

materials  to  be  fused  or  heated.  This  is  of  special 

When  the  heat  of  the  furnace  is  not  abstracted 

importance  in  the  case  of  those  furnaces  in  which  a 

continually  by  cold  materials  charged  into  it,  the  tern- 

very  intense  heat  is  employed. 

perature  necessarily  increases  after  each  reversal. 

The  best  size  and  arrangement  of  the  bricks  is 

as  only  a verj'  small  fraction  of  the  heat  generated 

determined  by  the  consideration  of  the  extent  of 

is  carried  off  by  the  waste  gases.  The  gas  and  air. 

opening  required  between  them  to  give  a free  pas- 

in  rising  through  the  regenerators,  are  heated  to  a 

sage  to  the  air  and  gas,  and  by  the  rule  deduced 

temperature  nearly  equal  to  that  at  which  the  flame 

from  my  experiments  on  the  action  of  regenerators 

had  been  passing  down,  and  when  they  meet  and 

in  1851-52,*  that  a surface  of  six  square  feet  is  ueces- 

burn  in  the  furnace  the  heat  of  combustion  is  added 

sary  in  the  regenerator  to  take  up  the  heat  of  the 

to  that  carried  up  from  the  regenerators,  and  the 

products  of  combustion  of  1 lb.  of  coal  m an  hour. 

flame  is  neces-sarily  hotter  than  before,  and  raises 

•By  placing  tlie  regenerators  vertically  and  heating 

the  second  pair  of  regenerators  to  a higher  heat.  On 

them  from  the  top,  the  heating  and  cooling  actions 

again  reversing,  the  higher  heat  is  communicated  to 

are  made  much  more  uniform  throughout  than  when 

the  gas  and  air  passing  in,  and  a still  hotter  flame  is 

the  draught  is  in  any  other  direction,  as  the  hot 

the  result. 

descending  current  on  the  one  hand  passes  down 

The  temperature  that  may  be  attained  in  this  way 

most  freely  through  the  coolest  part  of  the  mass. 

by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  heat  in  the  furnace 

while  the  ascending  current  of  air  or  gas  to  be  heated 

and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  regenerators  appears  to 

rises  chiefly  through  that  part  which  happens  to 

be  quite  unlimited,  and  the  heat  at  which  a suitably 

be  hottest,  and  cools  it  to  an  equality  with  the  rest. 

designed  furnace  can  be  worked  is  limited  in  practice 

The  regenerators  should  be  always  at  a low^er  level 

only  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  a material  sufficiently 

than  the  heating  chamber ; as  the  gas  and  air  are 

refractory  of  which  it  can  be  built. 

then  forced  into  the  furnace  by  the  draught  of  the 

Welsh  Dinas  brick,  consisting  of  nearly  pure  silica. 

heated  regenerators,  and  it  may  be  worked  to  its  full 

is  the  only  material,  of  those  practically  available  on 

power,  either  with  an  outward  pressure  in  the  heat- 

a large  scale,  that  I have  found  to  resist  the  intense 

ing  chamber,  so  that  the  flame  blows  out  on  opening 

heat  at  which  steel-melting  furnaces  are  worked  ; but 

the  doors,  or  with  the  pressure  in  the  chamber  just 

though  it  withstands  perfectly  the  temperature  re- 

balaneed,  the  flame  sometimes  blowing  out  a little. 

quired  for  the  fusion  of  the  mildest  steel,  even  this 

and  sometimes  drawing  in.  The  outward  pressure 

is  melted  easily  if  the  furnace  is  pushed  to  a still 

of  the  flame  prevents  that  chilling  of  the  furnace. 

higher  heat. 

and  injury  to  the  brickwork,  from  the  in-draught  of 

As  the  gas  flame  is  quite  free  from  the  suspended 

cold  air  through  crevices,  which  is  otherwise  unavoid- 

dust  which  is  always  carried  over  from  the  fuel  by  the 

able  in  any  furnace  worked  without  blast. 

keen  draught  of  an  ordinary  furnace,  the  brick-work 

The  action  of  the  furnace  is  regulated  by  the 

exposed  to  it  is  not  fluxed  on  the  surface  and  gradually 

chimney  damper,  and  by  valves  governing  the  supply 

cut  away,  but  fails,  if  at  all,  only  from  absolute  soft- 

of  gas  and  air,  and  the  draught  is  reversed  by  cast- 

ening  and  fusion  throughout  its  mass.  A Stoiu’bridge 

iron  reversing  valves,  on  the  principle  of  the  common 

brick,  for  example,  exposed  for  a few  hours  to  the 

four-way  cock. 

heat  of  the  steel-melting  furnace,  remains  quite  sharp 

In  considering  the  theory  of  the  regenerative  gas 

on  the  edges,  and  is  little  altered  even  in  colour ; but 

furnace  and  gas  producer  our  remarks  naturally 

it  is  so  thoroughly  softened  by  the  intense  heat,  that 

commence  with  the  latter. 

on  attempting  to  take  it  out,  the  tongs  press  into  it 

The  temperature  of  combination  of  pure  earbon 

and  almost  meet,  and  it  is  often  pulled  iu  two,  the 

or  of  carbonaceous  matter  burning  in  atmospheric 

half-fused  material  drawing  out  in  long  strings.  It 

air,  and  producing  carbonic  oxide  diluted  with 

results  from  this  perfect  purity  of  the  flame,  that 

nitrogen,  is  easily  calculable.  Atmospheric  air  con- 

where  the  heat  is  not  sufficient  to  effect  the  absolute 

sists  of  one  part  by  weight  of  oxygen,  and  3'35 

fusion  of  the  bricks  employed,  the  length  of  time  is 

by  xveight  of  nitrogen.  One  part  by  weight  of  pure 

almost  unlimited  during  which  a gas  furnace  will 

carbon  requires  for  the  production  of  carbonic  oxide 

work  without  repairs. 

by  imperfect  combustion  or  transformation  1-3  part 

Another  advantage  in  employing  the  fuel  in  the 

by  weight  of  oxygen.  It  follows  from  this,  that  the 

manageable  form  of  gas  is  that  the  rate  of  combustion 

weight  of  nitrogen  which  has  to  be  heated  to  convert 

may  be  regulated  at  pleasure  to  produce  an  active 

a unit  tveight  of  carbon  into  carbonic  oxide,  by  com- 

heating  flame  of  any  lengtli,  from  little  more  than 

bustion  in  the  atmosphere,  is  3'35  X 1’3  = 4’4G.  The 

two  feet,  as  in  the  pot  steel-melting  furnaces,  to 

number  of  units  of  heat  produced  by  the  trans- 

tliirty  feet  in  the  largest  furnaces  for  the  fusion  of 

formation  of  a unit  of  carbon  into  carbonic  oxide  is 

plate  glass ; and  the  most  intense  heat  may  be 
thrown  exactly  upon  the  charge,  the  ends  of  the  fur- 

* Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  1852-, 'i3, 
page  571,  On  the  Conversion  ot  Heat  into  Mechanical  Effect. 
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according  to  the  best  results  about  2400.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  resulting  temperature  by  theoretical 
reasoning,  we  have  to  introduce  the  subject  of 
specific  heat,  a subject  which  still  requires  much  ex- 
perimental consideration  before  it  can  be  said  that  a 
satisfactory  result  has  been  obtained  with  regard  to 
it.  There  is  sufficient  reason  to  know  that  this 
quantity  is  variable,  and  that  it  increases  with  the 
temf)erature.  J udging  from  the  specific  heat  obtained 
at  lower  temperatures,  and  the  law  of  increase  which 
it  appears  to  follow,  the  mean  sj)ecific  heat  of  nitrogen 
betwen  0°  and  1000°  C.  may  be  given  as  about  -38, 
and  that  of  carbonic  oxide  as  about  ‘So.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  resulting  temperature  of  trans- 
formation of  carbon  into  carbonic  oxide  burning  in 
the  atmosphere  is — 

2400  _ 2400  ^ 

4-46  X -38  + 2-3  X -35  2-6139 

From  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  producer,  as  managed  with  more 
or  less  care,  the  temperature  of  the  gases  at  the  foot 
of  the  uptake  from  the  producer  appears  to  vary 
from  300°  to  500°  C.,  or  taking  the  mean  at  400°  C. 
The  difference  between  the  above  temperature  of 
960°  and  400°  is  560°,  and  the  number  of  heat 
units  representing  this  difference  of  temperature  is 
560 

-7-7  X 2400  = 1400  units  have  been  employed  in  the 
960 

distillation  of  the  hydrocarbons  contained  in  the  coal 
and  in  the  decomposition  of  the  steam  supplied  below 
the  grate,  thus  enriching  the  resulting  gases  to 
exactly  the  same  amount — the  heating  power  of  the 
hydrocarbons  produced  being  the  exact  equivalent 
of  the  heat  units  employed  in  their  production. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  action  of 
the  gas-producer  is  such  as  to  cause  a loss  of  heat  of 
30  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  available,  carbon  pro- 
ducing 8080  units  by  perfect  combustion  into  car- 
bonic acid,  and  carbonic  oxide  absorbing  2400  units 
in  its  production.  It  must  be  remembered,  however 
(and  this  is  where  the  error  in  the  statement  exists), 
that  this  loss  corresponds  to  a resulting  temperature 
of  960°  C.  (for  if  the  carbonic  oxide  were  at  once 
utilized  in  the  furnace  at  its  temperature  of  produc- 
tion, no  heat  would  be  lost),  whereas  experiments 
give  a mean  of  400°  C.  as  that  of  the  producer  gas. 
The  loss,  therefore,  in  the  producers  is  reduced  from 
400 

30  per  cent,  to  a mean  of  X 30  = 12^  per  cent., 

,300 

and  a minimum  hitherto  attained  of  7-77;  X 30  = 9# 

900  “ 

per  cent.  It  is  possible,  however,  so  to  work  the 
producers  as  to  recover  in  the  form  of  hydrocarbons 
and  mechanical  energy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  30 
per  cent.,  as  will  be  seen  farther  on. 

The  cooling  tube  is  the  means  that  has  been 
employed  for  obtaining  a pressure  in  the  gas  before 
the  delivery  of  the  same  at  the  foot  of  the  regenerators. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  calculation  to  be 
employed  for  obtaining  the  height  of  the  cooling 
tube  required  to  produce  a pressure  as  great  as  that 
attainable  by  placing  the  producers  at  a lower  level 

! 

in  the  ground.  It  is  a general  statement  of  the  case 
specially  referred  to  in  the  paper  before  the  Chemical 
Society  already  cited  : — 

Let  T be  the  temperature  in  degrees  C.  of  the  gas 
as  it  rises  from  the  producers,  t,  the  temperature 
at  which  it  enters  the  uptake  to  the  furnace,  d,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  gas  as  referred  to  hydrogen 
at  0°  C.  The  weight  of  gas  per  cubic  foot  at  T°  C., 
and  t°  C.  respectively,  is — 

c?  X 274  , ^ X 274 

T -f  274  - “t.  and  ^ 

The  weight  of  the  atmosphere  per  cubic  foot  at 
15°  C.  is  -076  lb.,  then  the  increase  of  pressure  per 
foot  of  height  in  the  uptake  is  -066  — = U,  and 

the  excess  of  pressure  per  foot  of  height,  at  the  foot 
of  the  downtake  from  the  cooling  tube,  over  that  at 
the  same  level  in  the  uptake,  is  — m-j.  = D.  Let 
h be  the  height  of  heated  gas  column,  the  pressure 
due  to  which  has  to  be  attained  by  a height,  H, 
of  cooling  tube  above  the  level  of  the  flue,  then 

If  the  temperature  is  given  on  the  Fahrenheit 
scale,  for  274  above  read  461,  as  in  the  following, 
where  T = 1100°  F.,  t = 100°  F.,  d = 13-14  and 
^ = 10  feet ; here  H will  be  found  equal  to  14 
feet  nearly.  In  a few  words,  one  of  the  effects 
produced  by  the  cooling  tube  is  the  transformation 
of  heat  energy  into  mechanical  energy,  in  which  form 
it  is  required. 

A further  and  important  function  performed  by 
the  cooling  tube  is  the  condensation  of  water  vapour, 
which  at  a high  temperature  would  be  carried  forward 
to  the  furnace,  and  there  produce  oxidation,  or  burn- 
ing of  the  metal.  It  is  thus  a valuable  addition  to  the 
furnace  from  a metallurgical  point  of  view,  where  it 
is  not  only  a question  of  consumption  of  fuel,  but 
also  a question  of  fuel  as  to  its  effects  on  the  opera- 
tions which  have  to  be  considered,  or  otherwise  a 
question  of  flame.  There  is,  then,  from  9 to  12  per 
cent,  of  useful  effect  of  the  fuel  lost  before  the  gas 
enters  the  regenerators. 

For  a proper  consideration  of  the  theory,  and 
examination  of  the  economy  of  the  regenerative  gas 
furnace,  a number  of  data  would  be  required  which 
are  not  in  existence.  Such  as  the  temperature  of 
the  gas  after  combustion  in  the  furnace,  the  quantity 
of  heat  required  in  any  given  metallurgical  operation 
on  a given  weight  of  substance,  the  specific  heat  of 
substances  treated  at  high  temperatures,  the  loss  of 
heat  by  conduction  and  radiation  through  the  walls 
of  the  regenerators,  the  top,  and  walls  of  the  furnace ; 
these  varying  both  w-ith  their  temperature  and  that 
of  the  atmosphere,  of  which  no  experiments  have 
been  made,  and  no  apparatus  appears  to  exist  for 
experimentalizing  with. 

About  all  these  matters  information  would  be 
required,  before  anything  absolute  could  be  stated 
as  to  the  economy  of  working  of  the  gas  furnace ; 
its  comparative  economy  only,  then,  can  be  treated  of. 

The  economy  of  the  furnace  consists  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  heated  gas  and  air,  which  intensity 
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of  licat  has  been  obtained  from  tlie  heated  regen- 
erators through  which  they  have  passed  being  added 
to  that  of  the  heat  of  combustion.  This  economy  is 
produced  by  means  of  the  regenerators  in  which  is 
stored  up  and  restored  the  heat  which  cannot  be 
immediately  utilized.  Tlie  regenerators  are  made  of 
such  a capacity  and  so  arranged  as  to  allow  the  heat 
to  pass  away  by  the  stack  at  the  minimum  tempera- 
ture which  establishes  a draught  sufficient  to  jirevent 
an  outward  pressure  on  the  furnace  from  extending 
to  a back  pressure  in  the  valves,  tliat  is,  a draught 
sufficient  to  draw  the  products  of  combustion  forward 
after  leaving  the  top  of  the  regenerators. 

Tlie  amount  of  brickwork  required  in  the  regen- 
erators to  absorb  the  waste  heat  of  a given  furnace  is 
a matter  of  simple  calculation.  'J’he  products  of  the 
complete  combustion  of  1 lb.  of  coal  have  a cap- 
acity for  heat  equal  to  that  of  nearly  17  pounds  of 
firebrick,*  and  (in  reversing  every  hour)  17  pounds 
of  regenerator  brickwork  at  each  end  of  the  furnace 
per  pound  of  coal  burned  in  the  gas  producer  per  hour 
would  be  theoretically  sufficient  to  absorb  the  waste 
heat,  if  the  whole  mass  of  the  regenerator  were  uni- 
formly heated  at  each  reversal  to  the  full  tempera- 
ture of  the  flame,  and  then  completely  cooled  by  the 
gases  coming  in ; but  in  practice  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  depth  of  regenerator  chequer-work  is 
reijuired  to  effect  the  gradual  cooling  of  the  products 
of  combustion,  and  only  a small  portion  near  the  top, 
perhaps  a fourth  of  the  whole  nuiss,  is  heated  uni- 
formly to  the  full  temperature  of  the  flame  ; the  heat 
of  the  lower  portion  decreasing  gradually  downwards 
nearly  to  the  bottom.  Three  or  four  times  as  much 
brickwork  is  thus  required  in  the  regenerators,  as 
is  equal  in  capacity  for  heat  to  the  products  of 
combustion. 

From  experiments  made  by  C.  W.  Siemens  on  his 
regenerative  steam  engine,  and  given  in  his  paper 

* Taking  the  analysis  by  Vanx  of  the  celebrated  ten-yard 
coal  of  South  Staffordshire  (Watts’  Dictionary  of  Uheniistry, 
i.  1081),  the  exact  calculation  is  as  follows  ; — 

Composition  of  the  coal.  Oxygen  required. 

Carbon, -78.57  X | — 2-0y.5‘2 

Hydrogen, -0,5-29  x 8 = 0-4232 

Sulphur, -0030  X 1 — 00.J39 

Nitrogen, -0184  2-5223 

Oxygen, 1288  less 0-1288 

Ash,,... -0103 

net  o.xygen  required  2-3935 

I'OOOO  20  per  cent,  e.xtess  0- 1787 

Total  oxygen, 2 8721 

Corresponding  nitrogen, 9 016 

Nitrogen  in  the  fuel, -018 

Total  nitrogen, 9-034 

Gases  proituced  from  1 lb.  Siieciflo  Equivalent 

of  eoal.  beats.  weii;lit  of  water. 

Carbonic  acid,  = 2-881  -217  -025 

Water  (Steam),  =0-176  -4s0  -228 

Siillihurous  acid,  = 0-004  -1.54  -Ool 

Oxygen  in  exccs.<,=  0-479  -218  -104 

Nitrogen,  = 9-634  -244  2-3.50 

Total  etiuivnleiit  weight  of  water 3-308 

“ “ lirehrick(sp.  heat  = 0-2)  16-540 

VOL.  I. 

“ On  the  Conversion  of  Heat  into  Mechanical  Effect,” 
vol.  xii.  of  the  “Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,”  it  was  found  that  one-twentieth  of  the 
heat  was  wasted  in  the  regenerators.  From  experi- 
ments made  by  Professor  Norton  on  the  screw- 
steamer  Ericsson,  the  waste  in  the  shorter  regenerators 
used  in  its  engines  appears  to  be  about  one-teutli  of 
the  heat  stored.  The  loss  in  a regenerator  depends, 
first,  upon  the  amount  of  surface  relatively  to  the 
amount  of  heat  to  be  transmitted ; and  secondly,  on 
the  loss  by  conduction  and  radiation.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  notably  too  small  surface  of  the 
regeneratiors  of  the  engines  of  the  Ericsson,  and  the 
incidental  loss  by  radiation  from  the  exposed  surface 
of  the  heated  cylinder,  the  above  factor  of  one-^tenth 
is  evidently  too  great.  Cn  the  other  hand,  one- 
twentieth,  which  was  the  result  of  careful  experiments 
in  which  the  maximum  efficiency  was  obtained,  would 
be  too  small  an  allowance  to  make  in  actual  practice, 
where  loss  might  be  occasioned  by  the  reversing 
valves  not  being  turned  at  the  right  moment,  and 
one-fifteenth  will  be  employed  in  the  following 
calculation. 

In  order  to  calculate  at  any  moment  the  efficiency 
of  a heat  engine  (and  there  is  no  j-eason  why  a 
metallurgical  furnace  should  not  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner),  all  that  it  is  requisite  to  know  is 
the  maximum  temperature  and  the  range  of  tern-, 
perature.  The  minimum  temperature  is  easily 
obtainable,  and  the  maximum  temperature  may 
also  be  obtained  by  experiment.  It  has  been  so 
obtained  with  the  electrical  joyrometer  already 
described,  and  has  been  found  to  be  1011°  C.,  or 
adding  274°,  the  distance  of  the  zero  Centigrade  from 
the  absolute  zero  of  temperature,  1885°  absolute. 
Tlie  temperature  at  which  the  waste  gases  leave  the 
chimney  is  never  above  170°  C.,  or  444°  absolute. 
The  range  of  temperature  is  1885°  — 444°  = 1441°, 
and  the  ratio  of  this  to  1885  + one-fifteenth  for  loss 

. , . 1441  1441 

m the  regenerators  is  ^ _ 71  per 

cent,  of  efficiency.  In  the  steel  melting  furnace,  and 
allowing  the  maximum  temper.ature  to  be  2000°  C., 
equivalent  to  2274°  absolute,  the  range  of  tempera- 
ture is  2274°  — 444°  = 1830°,  and  the  efficiency 
18.30  1830 

2274  + 1G9  - 2443  ~ efficiency. 

The  regenerative  furnace  must  be  considered  as  a 
furnace  containing  at  any  moment  a certain  quan- 
tity of  heat  at  a certain  temperature,  in  connection 
with  two  pairs  of  regenerators,  the  brickwork  of 
which  also  contains  a certain  amount  of  heat  between 
certain  limits  of  temperature. 

In  working  a furnace  in  the  most  economical 
manner,  the  total  quantity  of  heat  in  the  two  pairs 
of  regenerators  is  always  constant,  and  it  is  assumed 
that  the  total  quantity  of  heat  taken  up  at  any 
moment  by  the  entering  gas  and  air,  from  one  pair 
of  regenerators,  is  restored  by  the  products  of  com- 
bustion to  the  other  pair. 

In  a paper  by  W.  C.  Roberts,  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  on  the  18th  March,  1875,  the 
123 
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mean  specific  heat  of  iron  between  0°  and  1040°  C. 
is  given  at  '15693.  Weinhold  gives  -1567  as  the 
mean  specific  heat  of  wrought  iron  between  0°  and 
900°  C.  (“  Pogg.  Ann.”  vol.  cxlix.  p.  214).  Between 
0°  and  100°  C.  it  is  '1098,  according  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Dulong  and  Petit,  and  between  0°  and 
300°  C.  it  is  '1218;  and  assuming  it  to  increase  in 
the  same  ratio  with  increased  temperature,  the 
mean  specific  heat  of  iron  between  0°  and  2000°  C. 
will  be  '21.  The  specific  heat  of  steel  at  lower 
temperatures  is  to  that  of  iron  as  1-044  is  to  1 ; and 
assuming  the  same  ratio  to  exist  at  the  higher  tem- 
peratures, the  mean  specific  heat  of  steel  between 
0°  and  2000°  C.,  its  point  of  fusion,  will  be  '2192. 
In  order  to  raise  1 lb.  of  steel  to  the  temperature 
of  fusion,  it  will  require  1 X 2000  X -2192  = 438'4 
Centigrade  gramme  thermal  units.  The  latent  heat 
of  fusion  of  steel  is  not  known,  but  as  that  of  tin, 
whose  point  of  fusion  is  232°  C.,  is  280  units,  it 
may  be  assumed  to  be  equal  to  at  least  1000  units, 
which,  added  to  438,  gives  1438  units  as  the  number 
required  to  fuse  1 lb.  of  steel.  For  all  operations 
connected  with  melting  1 lb.  of  steel  in  crucibles, 
the  regenerative  gas  furnace  requires,  according  to 
the  I'esult  of  experience,  1-g^  lbs.  of  common  coal,  or 
say  1 lb.  of  carbon.  In  the  old  process  formerly 
carried  on  at  Sheffield,  double  this  quantity  was 
required.  From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the 
regenerative  gas  furnace  produces,  in  manufactured 
steel,  about  18  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  equivalent 
of  the  fuel,  and  the  Sheffield  coke  holes  about  9 
per  cent. 

The  regenerative  gas  furnace  can  be  applied  to 
any  art  or  manufacture  in  which  a large  supply  of 
heat  at  a high  temperature  is  required,  or  where  it 
is  important  that  the  nature  of  the  heat  should  be 
under  control.  Its  principal  applications  hitherto 
have  been  to  the  manufacture  of  iron,  steel,  and  glass. 

The  production  of  wrought  iron  is  a branch  of 
manufacture  to  which  the  furnace  has  been  applied. 
We  must  refer  here,  for  the  proper  consideration  of 
this  application,  to  a paper  read  in  1868  by  C.  W. 
Siemens  before  the  British  Association  at  Norwich, 
lie  then  combated,  both  by  experiment  and  argu- 
ment, the  popular  belief  that  “ the  oxygen  acting 
upon  the  silicon  and  carbon  of  the  metal  is  derived 
from  the  flame,  which  should  therefore  contain  an 
excess  of  oxygen:”  10  cwts.  of  Acadian  pig  metal 
and  1 cwt.  of  broken  glass  were  charged  upon  the 
bed  of  a regenerative  gas  furnace,  the  bed  being 
formed  of  pure  silicious  sand.  The  silicon  and 
carbon  gradually  diminished,  thus  proving  that  “ no 
silicon  is' taken  up  by  fluid  cast  metal  in  contact 
with  silica  or  silicates.”  “ At  the  end  of  six  hours 
the  metal  was  tapped,  and  the  silicon  and  carbon 
had'  been  almost  entirely  removed  from  the  pig 
metal  by  mere  contact  with  metallic  oxide  under  a 
protecting  glass  cover.  ’ “ I then  stated  that  the 

removal  of  the  silicon  and  carbon  from  the  pig  iron, 
in  the  ordinary  puddling  or  boiling  process,  is  due 
entirely  to  the  action  of  the  fluid  oxide  of  iron 
present,  and  that  an  equivalent  amount  of  metallic 
iron  is  reduced  and  added  to  the  bath.”  In  an 


' ordinary  puddling  furnace,  in  which  the  heat  required 
' for  per.orming  the  operation  is  obtained  by  burning 
a portion  of  the  iron  as  fuel,  the  amount  which 
should  be  gained  is  not  only  lost,  but  other  iron 
I besides.  This  waste  does  not  occur  in  the  regenera- 
tive gas  furnace,  both  because  the  flame  is  of  a 
neutral  nature,  and  because  the  heat  is  obtained  by 
the  heating  and  combustion  of  the  gas  and  air 
employed.  Another  advantage  to  the  puddling 
process  gained  by  the  application  of  heat  of  high 
intensity,  is  the  perfect  fluidity  insured,  causing  the 
separation  of  sidphur  and  phosphorus  by  liquation,  as 
suggested  by  Percy  ; i.e.,  the  crystals  of  metallic 
iron  exclude  foreign  substances  when  the  metal 
comes  to  nature,  in  the  same  way  as  ice  does  salt. 

The  bed  of  the  furnace  for  this  application  is  of 
the  ordinary  construction  ; it  is  provided  with  water 
bridges  at  the  ends  to  protect  the  “fettling”  (or 
oxide  of  iron  used  for  lining  the  furnace)  from  being 
melted ; a heating  chamber  is  placed  at  each  end  of 
the  furnace,  in  which  the  charge  of  pig  iron  may  be 
heated  to  redness  before  being  introduced  into  the 
puddling  chamber. 

The  regenerative  gas  furnace  is  employed  as  a 
reheating  or  mill  furnace.  Its  economy  in  this 
application  is  accounted  for  by  the  perfect  control 
over  the  flame,  its  gentleness  and  purity,  and  the 
absence  of  dust  and  of  cutting  draughts. 

The  following  description  of  the  rotatory  furnace, 
in  which  wrought  iron  is  manufactured  direct  from 
the  ore,  is  reprinted  from  a lecture  delivered  by  C.  W, 
Siemens  before  the  Chemical  Society,  March  20, 
1873,  and  gives,  besides  a description  of  the  furnace, 
a theoretical  evaluation  of  the  minimum  of  fuel  with 
which  a certain  weight  of  steel  can  be  produced. 

Plates  II.  and  III.  represent  tlie  complete  rotatory 
furnace,  such  as  is  now  in  use.  It  consists  of  a set 
of  four  regenerators  of  the  usual  construction  with 
reversing  valves  and  gas  producers,  which  latter  are 
not  shown.  The  rotative  chamber  is  constructed 
of  iron,  and  rests  upon  four  anti-friction  rollers. 
Wheel  gearing  is  applied  by  which  either  a very 
slow  rotative  velocity  of  from  four  to  five  revolu- 
tions per  hour  can  be  imparted  to  the  chamber,  or  a 
more  rapid  velocity  of  about  60  to  80  revolutions  per 
hour.  The  chamber  is  about  7 feet  6 inches  in  diameter 
and  9 feet  long,  and  is  provided  with  a Bauxite  lining 
about  7 inches  thick.  A tap-hole  is  on  the  working 
side  for  discharging  the  slag  into  the  cave  below,  where 
it  is  received  in  vessels  mounted  on  wheels.  At  the 
two  extremities  of  the  cylindrical  rotative  chamber 
with  its  truncated  ends,  are  large  orifices,  one  of 
which,  on  the  side  of  the  regenerators,  serves  for  the 
introduction  of  the  heated  gas  and  air  as  well  as  for 
the  exit  of  the  products  of  combustion,  and  the  other 
facing  the  working  platform  is  closed  by  a stationary 
door  hung  before  it  in  the  usual  manner.  Although 
the  passage  for  the  introduction  of  the  gases  in  com- 
bustion is  separateel  only  by  a vertical  partition  wall 
from  tlie  passage  through  which  the  products  of 
combustion  are  led  away,  the  chamber  is  heated  very 
perfectly,  care  only  being  taken  that  the  gases  enter 
the  chamber  with  a certain  velocity,  which  sends 
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them  forward  towards  the  door  and  makes  them 
reach  the  exit  passage  only  after  having  traversed 
the  rotative  chamber  to  and  fro. 

This  rotative  furnace  is  worked  as  follows : — 

The  ore  to  be  smelted  is  broken  up  into  fragments 
not  exceeding  the  size  of  peas  or  beans ; to  it  is 
added  lime  or  other  fluxing  material  in  such  a pro- 
portion that  the  gangue  contained  in  the  ore  and 
flux  combines  with  only  a little  protoxide  of  iron  into 
basic  and  fluid  slag.  With  haematite  or  siliceous  ore, 
it  is  preferable  to  add  alumina  in  the  shape  of 
aluminous  iron  ore;  manganiferous  iron  ore  may 
also  be  added  with  advantage.  A charge  of  say  2( 
cwts.  of  ore  is  put  into  the  furnace  when  fullj 
heated,  while  it  is  slowly  revolving.  In  about 
forty  minutes  this  charge  of  ore  and  fluxing  material 
will  have  been  heated  to  bright  redness,  and  at  this 
time  from  5 cwts.  to  6 cwts.  of  small  coal  of  uniform 
size  (not  larger  than  nuts)  are  added  to  the  charge, 
whilst  the  rotative  velocity  is  increased  for  a short 
time  in  order  to  accelerate  the  mixture  of  coal  and 
ore.  A rapid  reaction  is  the  result : the  peroxiile  of 
iron  being  reduced  to  magnetic  oxide  begins  to  fuse, 
and  at  the  same  time  metallic  iron  is  precipitated  by 
each  piece  of  carbon,  while  the  fluxing  materials  form 
a fluid  slag  with  the  siliceous  gangue  of  the  ore. 
The  slow  rotative  action  is  again  resorted  to,  whereby 
the  mass  is  turned  over  and  over,  presenting  con- 
tinually new  surfaces  to  the  heated  lining  and  to  the 
flame  within  the  rotator. 

During  the  time  of  this  reaction  carbonic  oxide 
gas  is  evolved  from  the  mixture  of  ore  and  carbon, 
and  heated  air  onlj^  is  introduced  from  the  regen- 
erator, to  effect  its  combustion  within  the  rotating 
chamber.  The  gas  from  the  gas-producers  is  en- 
tirely, or  almost  entirely,  shut  off  during  this  portion 
of  the  process.  AMien  the  reduction  of  the  iron  ore 
is  thus  nearly  completed,  the  rotator  is  stopped  in 
the  proper  position  for  tapping  off  the  fluid  cinder; 
after  this  the  quick  speed  is  imparted  to  the  rotator, 
whereby  the  loose  masses  of  iron  contained  in  it  are 
rapidly  collected  into  two  or  three  metallic  balls. 
These  are  taken  out  and  shingled  in  the  usual  way 
of  consolidating  puddled  balls  ; the  furnace  is  tapped 
again,  and  is  ready  to  receive  another  charge  of  ore. 
The  time  occupied  in  working  one  charge  rarely 
exceeds  two  hours;  and  supposing  that  10  cwts.  of 
metallic  iron  is  got  out  per  charge,  the  apparatus  is 
capable  of  turning  out  at  least  5 tons  of  puddled  bar 
per  twenty-four  hours.  If  anthracite  or  hard  coke 
is  available  for  effecting  the  reduction  of  the  ore,  it 
should  be  crushed  much  finer  than  when  coal  or 
brown  coal  is  used,  the  idea  being  that  each  particle 
of  the  reducing  agent  should  be  fully  consumed 
during  the  period  of  chemical  reaction.  If  wood  is 
used,  it  has  to  be  charged  for  the  same  reason  in  still 
larger  pieces. 

If  it  is  not  intended  to  make  iron,  but  cast  steel, 
the  balls  nnay  be  transferred  from  the  rotator  to  the 
bath  of  a steel-melting  furnace  in  their  heated  con- 
dition, and  without  subjecting  them  to  previous 
con.solidation  under  a hammer  or  shingling  machine. 

It  is  feasible,  however,  to  push  the  operation 


within  the  rotator  to  the  point  of  obtaining  cast 
steel.  If  this  is  intended,  the  relative  amount  of 
carbonaceous  matter  is  somewhat  increased  in  the 
first  instance,  so  that  the  ball,  if  shingled,  would  be 
of  the  nature  of  puddled  steel,  or  contain  even  some 
carbon  mechanically  inclosed. 

If  now,  after  removing  the  cinder  by  tapping, 
from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  ferro- manganese  or 
spiegeleisen  is  thrown  in,  and  the  heat  within  the 
rotator  is  rapidly  raised  by  urging  the  influx  of 
heated  gas  and  air  from  the  regenerator,  the  me- 
tallic balls  will  soon  be  seen  to  diminish,  and  pre- 
sently a metallic  bath  only  will  be  found  in  the 
furnace,  which  may  be  tapped  into  moulds  and 
hammered  and  rolled  into  steel  blooms  or  bars  in 
the  usual  manner. 

In  comparing  upon  theoretical  grounds  this  method 
of  producing  metallic  iron  with  the  operation  of  the 
blast  furnace,  it  will  be  at  once  perceived  that, 
whereas  in  the  blast  furnace  the  products  of  com- 
bustion consist  chiefly  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  issue 
from  the  top  of  the  furnace  at  a temperature  exceed- 
ing 350°  C.,  the  result  of  combustion  in  the  rotative 
furnace  is  carbonic  acid,  which  issues  from  the 
regenerative  furnace  into  the  chimney  at  a tempera- 
ture rarely  exceeding  170°  C.  This  proves  at  once 
a great  possible  saving  of  fuel  in  favour  of  the 
jiroposed  method,  and  to  this  saving  has  to  be  added 
the  fuel  required  for  converting  pig  metal  into 
wrought  irou  by  the  puddling  process. 

It  may  however  be  asked,  why  the  rotating  furnace 
should  admit  of  the  complete  combustion  of  carbon, 
whereas  in  the  blast  furnace  such  complete  com- 
bustion is,  as  is  well  known,  not  possible,  because 
each  atom  of  carbonic  acid  formed  would  immediately 
split  up  into  two  atoms  of  carbonic  oxide,  by  taking 
up  another  equivalent  of  carbon  from  the  coke 
present.  The  following  explanation  will  serve  to 
elucidate  this  point : — 

In  the  rotative  furnace  streams  of  carbonic  oxide 
are  set  up  within  the  mass  under  reaction  ; and  this 
carbonic  oxide  on  reaching  the  surface  meets  the 
current  of  intensely  heated  air  proceeding  from  the 
regenerators,  and  completes  wuth  it  perfect  combus- 
tion within  the  free  space  of  the  chamber.  The 
carbonic  acid  thus  generated  comes  in  no  further 
contact  with  carbon  or  metal,  consequently  it  cannot 
split  up.  but  is  drawn  away  unchange  1 into  the 
chimney,  while  the  evolved  heat  is  taken  up  by  the 
sides  of  the  chamber  and  transn)itted  by  reverbera- 
tion and  conduction  to  the  mixture  of  ore,  fluxes, 
and  coal. 

In  this  process  we  have  therefore  to  accomplish 
two  things,  viz.,  the  deoxidation  of  the  ore  and  the 
fusion  of  the  earthy  matter  mixed  with  it.  If  we 
take,  say,  haunatite  ore,  consisting  of  peroxide  of  iron 
with  10  per  cent,  of  silica,  we  shall  determine  the 
quantity  of  carbon  necessary  for  its  reduction  from 
the  formula : — 

Fe./Ja  + 30  = 2Fe  + SCO; 

and  according  to  which  the  consumption  of  carbon 
(taking  its  atomic  weight  at  12  and  that  of  iron  at 
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50)  amounts  to  = '32  lbs.  per  lb.  of  iron 

2 X 56 

reduced. 

The  heat  absorbed  in  this  reaction  amounts, 
according  to  Debus,  to  892  units*  per  lb.  of 
iron  produced,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  further 
combustion  of  '32  lb.  of  carbon  from  the  condition 
of  carbonic  oxide  to  carbonic  acid  (CO  to  CO.,),  by 
means  of  tlie  free  oxygen  introduced  into  the  rotative 
chamber  from  the  regenerator  yields  ’32  X 5600  = 
1792  units  of  heat,  leaving  1792  — 892  = 900  units 
available  for  heating  the  materials  and  for  melting 
the  slag. 

The  quantity  of  materials  to  be  heated  per  lb.  of 
iron  produced  would  amount  to 


Ore 1-59 

Lime  or  other  fluxing  materials,  -16 

Total, 1-75 


And  taking  the  specific  heat  of  Fe.,Og  at  T54,  as 
determined  by  PIerman  Kopp,  and  the  temperature 
to  which  the  materials  have  to  be  raised  at  1500° 
C.,  the  heat  required  for  this  purpose  would  not 
exceed  1'75  X -154  X 1500  = 404'25  units. 
To  this  consumption  would  have  to  be  added  the 
latent  heat  absorbed  in  liquefying  the  slag.  The 
slag  would  amount  to  T6  lb.  silica  + T6  lb.  lime  = 
•32  lb.  per  lb.  of  iron  produced ; and  although  we 
have  no  precise  data  from  which  we  could  ascertain 
the  latent  heat  absorbed  in  liquefaction,  we  can  hardly 
estimate  it  at  more  than  150  units  per  lb.,  or  at  '32  X 
150  = 48  units,  which,  with  the  above  404-25,  makes 
452-25  units,  whereas  900  heat-units  are  available, 
as  resulting  from  the  calculation  above  given;  prov- 
ing that  -32  lb.  of  pure  carbon  would,  theoretically 
speaking,  amply  suffice  to  produce  1 lb.  of  puddled 
bar  from  ordinary  haematite  ore,  without  counting, 
however,  losses  of  heat  by  radiation  and  from  other 
causes. 

In  the  production  of  cast  steel,  three  operations 
are  essentially  involved,  viz.,  the  deoxidation  of  the 
iron,  the  fusion  of  the  slags,  and  the  fusion  of  the 
metal  itself  with  such  proportion  of  carbon  and 
manganese  as  is  necessary  to  constitute  steel  of  the 
temper  required. 

The  theoretical  quantity  of  fuel  required  to  accom- 
plish these  operations  would  exceed  that  of  making 
wrought  iron  by  the  fusion  of  heated  metal,  which 

may  be  e.stimated  at,  say,  1000  units,  or  at 

8000 

= -125  lb.  of  carbon  per  lb.  of  steel  produced,  which 
have  to  be  added  to  the  -32  lb.  used  in  reduction. 

In  fine,  a ton  of  iron  ought  to  be  producible  from 
haematite  ore  with  6-4  cwts.  of  caibonaceous  matter, 
or  say  8 cwts.  of  common  coal,  and  a ton  of  cast  steel 
with  8-90  cwts.  of  carbon,  or  say  11  cwts.  of  coal.  In 
giving  these  figures  I do  not  wish  to  imply  that  they 
will  ever  be  completely  realised,  but  I maintain  that, 
in  all  our  operations,  we  should  fix  our  eyes  iqjon  | 

I 

* A.  W.  ■\Villiamsoii  gives  88.9-3  units  as  the  result  of  i 
his  calculation,  which  two  figures  agree  Bufficieutiy  for  my  j 
lireseiit  purpose.  I 


the  ultimate  result  which  theory  indicates,  which, 
owing  to  the  imperfect  means  at  our  command,  we 
shall  never  completely  reach,  but  which  we  should 
constantly  endeavour  to  approach. 

In  taking  incidental  losses  by  radiation  through 
imperfect  combustion  and  through  imperfect  absorp- 
tion of  heat  into  account,  we  find  that  the  actual 
consumption  exceeds  the  theoretical  limits  about 
three  times,  or  that  a ton  of  iron  can  practically  be 
produced  with  a consumption  of  25  cwts.  of  coal,  and 
i a ton  of  cast  steel  with  40  cwts.  of  coal,  which  con- 
sumption represents  a great  reduction  as  compared 
with  other  methods  of  production. 

One  of  the  first  applications  of  the  regenerative 
gas  furnace  was  to  the  manufacture  of  steel  in 
crucibles.  The  melting  chamber  is  constructed  in 
the  form  of  a long  trench,  wider  below  than  above. 
The  sides  are  arched  horizontally  and  vertically,  and 
strengthened  by  cross  walls  at  intervals.  The  pots 
are  set  in  a double  row  along  the  centre,  and  the 
flame  passes  across,  the  gas  and  air  from  the  re- 
generators being  introduced  alternately  from  one 
side  and  from  the  other  opposite  each  pair  of  pots, 
and  impinges  upon  the  foot  of  the  crucibles.  There 
are  loose  fire-brick  covers  above  for  the  removal  of 
the  pots.  These  stand  on  a bed  of  fine  coke-dust, 
which  bui'iis  slowly  and  does  not  cake. 

But  the  most  extensive  applications  of  the  furnaces 
have  been  to  the  manufacture  of  cast  steel  and  glass 
on  the  open  hearth.  To  the  former  of  these  reference 
will  now  be  made,  whilst  the  other  will  be  described 
under  the  article  Glass.  The  furnace  employed  for 
tlie  manufacture  of  cast  steel  on  the  open  hearth  (see 
Plate  IV.)  is  similar  to  the  puddling  furnace:  the 
flame  passes  from  end  to  end,  the  bed  is  supported 
on  iron  plates,  and  a current  of  air  passes  under- 
neath to  keep  it  cool.  The  upper  part  of  the  furnace 
is  built  entirely  of  Dinas  brick,  and  the  bed  is  formed 
of  silicious  sand.  In  the  front  are  doors  for  rejiairing 
the  furnace,  and  through  which  heavy  scraps  can  be 
charged  in.  At  the  back  are  sloping  shoots  for 
charging  old  rails,  &c.,  and  beneath  these  are  open- 
ings for  charging  the  pig  iron. 

The  bed  is  made  of  sand  introduced  in  layers  of 
an  inch  thick,  the  heat  being  sufficient  to  fuse  the 
surface  of  the  layer.  The  bed  of  the  bath  must  be 
of  the  form  of  a hollow  basin,  being  deepest  near 
the  tap  hole.  In  tapping,  the  loose  sand  near  the 
tap  hole  is  removed,  and  the  surface  of  the  hard 
crust  being  pierced,  the  fluid  metal  runs  from  the 
hottest  and  deepest  portion  of  the  bath. 

AVhen  the  hard  bottom  has  been  prepared  the 
furnace  is  raised  to  a white  heat,  and  is  ready  to 
receive  the  materials  to  be  heated.  If  the  furnace 
is  constructed  to  receive  a 3-ton  charge,  6 cwts.  of 
grey  pig  metal  are  introduced  into  the  furnace,  and 
old  iron  and  steel  rails,  or  bar  iron  cut  into  lengths 
of  about  6 feet,  are  introduced  through  the  slanting 
hojipers  at  the  back,  so  that  their  ends  rest  on  the 
bath.  As  these  dissolve  they  descend,  and  in  order 
to  maintain  the  high  temperature,  notwithstanding 
the  introduction  of  fresh  charges,  a portion  of  the 
flame  is  arranged  to  escape  and  heat  the  descending 
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bars.  The  process  is  continuous,  and  in  this  way  by 
tlie  end  of  tliree  or  four  hours  3 tons  of  metal 
charged  will  have  been  rendered  fluid.  The  temper 
and  quality  arc  then  tested,  and  if  the  fracture  is 
bright  and  crystalline,  and  the  metal  tough  and 
malleable,  8 to  9 per  cent,  of  spiegeleisen,  containing 
9 per  cent,  of  manganese,  is  charged  through  the 
side  openings  and  allowed  to  unite  with  the  bath, 
which  is  then  fit  for  tapping. 

The  temper  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  car- 
bon introduced  with  the  spiegeleisen.  The  fluidity 
of  the  bath  allows  of  the  introduction  of  litharge 
in  connection  with  alkaline  nitrates,  chlorates,  &c., 
which  combine  with  sulphur,  2>hosphorus,  silicon, 
and  arsenic. 

For  some  time  the  furnace  was  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  iron  oxides  by  feeding  them  with  car- 
bonaceous material  into  a reverberatory  furnace, 
through  inverted  fire-clay  hoppers,  the  oxides  being 
reduced  to  spongy  metal,  and  that  fused  on  the  open 
hearth.  But  both  this  method  and  another  in  which 
the  spongy  iron  was  first  formed  in  a rotatory  furnace 
and  then  dropped  into  the  bath  of  a steel-melting 
furnace,  failed  through  the  spongy  iron  absorbing 
sulphur  from  the  heating  gases,  and  also  from  its 
floating  on  the  liquid  bath  without  being  absorbed 
into  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  Siemens  had  observed  that 
in  melting  iron  ores  no  sulphur  was  absorbed  from 
the  flame ; and  it  occurred  to  him  that  by  melting 
ores  mixed  with  fluxing  materials  in  a furnace  so 
arranged  as  to  accomplish  its  fusion  in  a continuous 
manner  and  on  a large  scale,  the  fused  ore  might  be 
acted  upon  by  solid  carbonaceous  matter,  so  as  to 
separate  the  metallic  iron  in  a more  compact  form, 
while  the  earthy  constituents  of  the  ore  would  form 
a fusible  slag  with  the  fluxing  material.  Experiments 
proved  that  this  reduction  by  precipitation  of  the 
iron  could  be  accomplished  only  at  an  intense  heat, 
exceeding  the  welding  heat  of  iron,  but  that  the  iron 
so  produced  was  almost  chemically  pure,  although 
the  ores  and  the  fuel  used  might  contain  a very  con- 
siderable percentage  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 

The  furnace  used  for  carrying  out  this  process  of 
fusion  and  precipitation  consists  of  a reverber.atory 
gas  furnace  having  two  beds  formed  by  the  ore  itself; 
on  the  upper  bed  a lake  of  fused  ore  is  formed,  which 
can  be  let  off  into  the  lower  bed  by  i>iercing  the 
intervening  bank  of  unfused  ore ; the  lower  bed  is 
divided  into  two  compartments,  used  alternately, 
each  provided  with  a working  door.  The  dense 
carbon.aceous  material,  such  as  anthracite  or  hard 
coke,  to  be  used  for  the  precipitation  of  the  iron  in 
the  lower  bed,  is  reduced  to  a state  of  powder  and 
mixed  with  about  an  equal  weight  of  pulverulent  ore. 
I'his  mixture  is  spread  over  the  bottom  surface  of 
the  working  bed,  and  the  fluid  ore  is  let  in  upon  it. 
By  stirring  with  a rabble  it  is  transformed  into  a 
pasty  and  foaming  mass,  which  in  the  course  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  minutes  is  .shaped  into  a metallic  ball  in 
a bath  of  fluid  cinder,  which  may  be  shingled  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  formed  into  bar  iron  or  transferred 
to  the  pig-iron  bath  of  a steel-melting  furnace,  where 


it  readily  dissolves.  The  accomplishment  of  this  pro- 
cess involves,  however,  a certain  degree  of  manual 
labour  and  skill,  as  if  it  be  carelessly  conducted  the 
yield  of  iron  will  be  unsatisfactory ; the  analysis  of 
the  slags  shows  a variable  percentage  of  iron 
amounting  rarely  to  less  than  15  per  cent.,  but 
reaching  occasionally  up  to  40  per  cent. 

Dr.  Siemens  says,  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  refractory  materials  for  the  lining  of  the 
furnaces : — Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  to 
find  a material  to  resist  the  excessive  heat  necessary 
for  carrying  out  this  process ; ordinary  Dinas  bricks, 
which  are  considered  the  most  refractory  material  in 
general  use,  would  be  rapidly  melted ; but  a brick 
specially  prepared  by  crushing  pure  quartz  rock,  and 
mixing  it  with  not  more  than  2 per  cent,  of  quick- 
lime to  give  cohesion,  answers  well.  The  hearth 
of  the  furnace  is  made  of  white  sand  with  a small 
admixture  of  more  fusible  fine  sand,  which  mixture 
sets  exceedingly  hard  at  a steel-melting  heat,  and 
possesses  the  advantage  of  combining  into  a solid 
mass  with  fresh  materials  introduced  between  the 
charges  to  make  up  for  wear  and  tear.  The  hearth 
and  the  furnace  roof,  if  of  the  materials  just  specified, 
are  very  little  attacked  when  the  Siemens-Martin 
or  scrap  process  is  used,  although  the  heat  must  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  wrouglit  iron  containing  only  a 
trace  of  carbon  in  a perfectly  fluid  condition.  If  pig 
metal  and  ore  (previously  fused  with  the  necessary 
amount  of  flux)  are  used,  the  furnace  also  stands 
well,  but  the  use  of  raw  ore  entails  the  disadvantage 
of  a more  rapid  destruction  of  the  furnace ; even 
magnetic  oxide  of  the  purest  description  necessitates 
the  addition  of  raw  lime  for  the  formation  of  a fusible 
slag,  and  the  dust  rising  from  the  lime  and  through 
the  decrepitation  of  the  ore  causes  the  silica  bricks  to 
melt  away  rapidly,  so  that  after  perhaps  two  months’ 
usage  the  9-inch  arch  of  the  furnace  is  reduced  to 
the  thickness  of  from  1 to  2 inches.  It  is  evident 
that  silica  is  chemically  speaking  an  objectionable 
material  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  these 
furnaces,  because  it  prevents  the  formation  of  basic 
slags,  and  that  a furnace  bed  constructed  of  pure 
alumina  or  lime  would  be  preferable.  ]\Iy  friend 
M.  Le  Chatelier,  Iiispecteur-General  des  Mines, 
whose  valuable  labours  for  the  advancement  of  iron 
metallurgy  are  well  known,  suggested  to  me  years 
ago  the  use  of  Bauxite  (from  Baux  in  France,  where 
it  was  first  discovered),  a mineral  consisting  chiefly 
of  alumina,  for  making  the  furnace-bed ; but  I was 
not  able  to  succeed  with  this  owing  to  the  great  con- 
traction of  the  mass  when  intensely  heated,  and  non- 
cohesion witli  the  same  material  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  repair.  In  attempting  to  construct  the 
sides  and  roof  of  the  furnace  of  Bauxite  bricks, 
these  were  not  found  to  be  equal  in  heat-resisting 
power  to  silica  bricks,  which  latter  are  indeed  unob- 
jectionable, except  when  raw  ore  and  limestone 
are  used. 

A scries  of  experiments  to  form  solid  lumps  by 
using  different  binding  materials  have  shown  that  3 
per  cent,  of  argillaceous  clay  suffice  to  bind  the 
Bauxite  powder  previously  calcined.  To  this  mix- 
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ture  about  6 per  cent,  of  plumbago  powder  is  added, 
which  renders  the  mass  practically  infusible,  because 
it  reduces  the  peroxide  of  iron  contained  in  the 
Bauxite  to  the  metallic  state.  Instead  of  plastic 
clay  as  the  binding  agent,  waterglass  or  silicate  of 
soda  may  be  used,  which  has  the  advantage  of 
setting  into  a hard  mass  at  such  a comparatively 
low  temperature  as  not  to  consume  the  plumbago  in 
the  act  of  burning  the  brick.  When  the  lining  is 
completed  the  interior  of  the  bricks  is  preserved 
against  oxidation  by  fluid  cinder,  added  to  bind 
them  together,  which  also  prevents  contact  with  the 
flame.  A Bauxite  lining  of  this  description  resists 
both  heat  and  fluid  cinder  in  a very  remarkable 
degree.  It  is  also  important  to  observe  that  Bauxite, 
when  exposed  to  intense  heat,  is  converted  into  a 
solid  mass  of  emery  of  such  extreme  hardness,  that 
it  can  hardly  be  touched  by  steel  tools,  and  is  calla- 
ble of  resisting  mechanical  as  well  as  the  calorific  and 
chemical  actions  to  which  it  is  exposed.  The  Bauxite 
so  used  was  composed  of — 

Ahimina, .53-62  per  cent. 

Peroxide  of  iron, 42-26  “ 

Silica 4-12  “ 

GAS. — Gas,  French  ; gaz,  German. — The  term  gas, 
as  referring  to  aeriform  bodies,  is  one  of  compara- 
tively modern  date.  It  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Van  Helmont  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  his  w'ritings  perhaps  the  earliest  mention  is  to  be 
found  of  aeriform  substances  differing  in  character 
from  atmospheric  air,  and  it  w'ould  appear  that  he 
carried  out  some  experiments  upon  the  weight  and 
elasticity  of  aii-,  and  also  upon  its  relation  to  tem- 
perature and  pressure.  Van  Helmont  at  the  same 
time  draws  a distinction  between  permanent  gases 
and  those  which  are  evidently  the  vapours  of  vola- 
tile liquids ; and  he  recognized  the  gas  which  is  known 
to  us  now  as  carbonic  acid,  as  being  amongst  the 
products  of  the  combustion  of  carbonaceous  fuel. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  after  the  proof  of  the 
ponderability  of  air  by  Torricelli  in  1643,  and  the 
experiments  of  Otto  Guericke  about  1650,  whereby 
the  absolute  w-eight  of  a given  volume  of  air  w'as 
determined,  that  the  fact  of  the  materiality  of  gaseous 
matter  was  fully  established;  and  this  knowledge 
leading  to  the  study  of  other  aeriform  bodies  differ- 
ing from  air  in  character  and  properties,  the  term 
gas  came  into  use  to  denote  generally  a body  of  a 
gaseous  or  aeriform  nature. 

The  first  of  these  gases  which  was  carefully  studied 
was  the  compound  gas  carbonic  acid,  which,  as  before 
mentioned,  was  suspected  to  exist  amongst  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  by  Van  Helmont;'  but  it 
remained  for  Black  in  1756  to  demonstrate  by 
his  experiments  on  the  source  of  the  causticity  of 
the  alkalies,  and  of  the  alkaline  earths,  the  real 
character  and  nature  of  this  body,  which  he  called 
Jixed  air,  and  which  he  obtained  variously  by  heating 
chalk,  limestone,  or  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

A little  subsequently  to  this,  in  1766,  Cavendish, 
in  his  “ Experiments  on  Factitious  Air,”  detailed  a 
number  of  his  observations  upon  carbonic  acid  gas 


or  fixed  air,  and  also  upon  another  gas,  hydrogen,  or 
as  he  called  it,  “ inflammable  air.”  Cavendish  also 
obtained  this  air  by  the  action  of  certain  acids  upon 
some  of  the  metals,  and  he  carefully  investigated  its 
properties,  determining  at  the  same  time  its  specific 
gravity,  w'hich  showed  it  to  be  the  lightest  of  all 
hitherto  known  material  substances.  It  was  during 
the  progress  of  these  experiments  that  Cavendish 
W'as  led  to  the  important  discovery  of  the  com- 
pound nature  of  w’ater. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  aeriform  bodies  other 
than  atmospheric  air  having  been  thus  clearly  estab- 
lished, and  the  character  and  properties  of  two  of 
these  bodies  (fixed  air  or  carbonic  acid,  and  inflam- 
mable air  or  hydrogen)  having  been  carefully  ex- 
amined, a great  incentive  was  given  to  this  kind  of 
investigation,  and  many  phenomena  which  had  been 
previously  observed,  but  which  had  been  considered 
of  no  special  inqiortance,  were  made  the  subject  of 
experiment. 

Thus,  in  1772,  Rutherford  showed  by  some 
experiments  on  respiration,  that  the  atmosphere  con- 
tained a gas  (nitrogen)  which  could  not  support  com- 
bustion or  life ; and  that  the  reason  why  air  became 
soon  vitiated  by  such  respiration  was  not  altogether 
due  to  the  products  formed,  but  that  it  was  the 
effect  of  this  gas  nitrogen,  or  as  he  then  called  it 
“azote,”  occurring  naturally  as  a constituent  of  the 
atmosphere. 

In  1772-73  Priestley  published  a work,  “ Observa- 
tions on  Different  Kinds  of  Air,”  and  by  a number  of 
experiments  laid  the  foundation  for  the  very  impor- 
tant discovery  of  oxygen,  which  he  made  in  1774.  In 
1771  Priestley  had  observed  that  growing  plants  in 
sunlight  in  presence  of  carbonic  acid  altered  the 
character  of  this  gas,  so  that  after  a time  its  power  of 
putting  out  a light  was  lost,  and  it  became  capable 
of  supporting  both  combustion  and  animal  life. 
Neither  the  exact  nature  of  this  change  nor  the 
character  of  the  residual  gas  was  at  the  time  clearly 
made  out;  but  in  1774,  following  closely  upon  the 
experiments  of  Lavoisier  and  Bayen,  Priestley 
obtained  oxygen  gas  by  heating  in  a closed  tube 
over  mercury  a small  quantity  of  mercuric  oxide. 
This  gas,  to  which  the  term  “vital  air”  was  shortly 
afterwards  given,  was  submitted  to  careful  study,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  it  w'as  from  this  date  that  pneu- 
matic chemistry  became  an  important  branch  of  the 
science.  Priestley’s  name  as  a discoverer  is  also 
associated  with  other  gases,  he  having  determined 
the  existence  and  the  nature  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
ammonia,  sulphurous  acid,  and  nitrous  oxide  gases. 
Lavoisier,  in  the  same  year  in  which  oxygen  was 
discovered,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  gas  was 
identical  with  the  vital  constituent  contained  in 
common  air,  which  belief  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  Cavendish  by  a careful  analysis;  and  in  his 
“Experiments  on  Air,”  published  in  1785,  its  com- 
position by  weight  and  volume  as  regards  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  was  definitely  established.  During  the 
year  1774,  which  was  a very  important  one  in  the 
history  of  gaseous  substances,  the  German  chemist 
SCHEELE  made  the  discovery  of  what  he  termed 
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“dephlogisticated  muriatic  acid,”  now  known  as 
clilorine  gas.  For  a considerable  time  this  gas  was 
regarded  as  a compound  of  oxygen  with  muriatic  acid ; 
but  in  a paper  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  published  in  the 
“ Philosophical  Transactions”  for  1811,  the  elementary 
nature  of  chlorine  was  established. 

Of  the  other  compound  gases  which  were  discovered 
or  recognized  at  the  close  of  the  last  century^ 
sulphurous  acid  gas  was  suspected  to  exist  by  Stahl, 
was  prepared  and  examined  by  Scheele,  and  also  by 
Priestley  in  1774,  and  was  afterwards  very  com- 
pletely investigated  by  Bekthollet  in  1782.  Sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1777. 
Ammonia  gas  was  prepared  by  Priestley,  who 
called  it  ‘‘alkaline  air,”  in  1774,  and  examined  by 
Berthollet  in  1785.  Carbonic  oxide  was  discovered 
and  studied  about  the  same  time  by  Lassonne  and 
Priestley.  Olefiant  gas,  or  heavy  carburetted  hydro- 
gen, was  prepared  by  the  Dutch  chemists,  Bondt 
and  Dieman,  in  1796,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  the  fire  damp,  mine  or  marsh  gas, 
or  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  was  recognized  and 
carefully  studied  by  Sir  H.  Davy. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  a space  of  scarcely 
tliirty  years,  a large  number  of  gaseous  bodies  had 
not  only  been  discovered,  but  the  foundation  of  an 
entirely  new  branch  of  chemical  and  physical  science 
had  been  laid. 

In  1823  Faraday  determined  a gas  to  be  the 
vapour  of  a volatile  liquid,  existing  at  a tempera- 
ture considerably  above  the  boiling  point  of  the 
liquid ; and  that  the  condensing  points  of  different 
gases  are  merely  the  boiling  points  of  the  liquids 
producing  them.  Chlorine  was  the  first  gas  he 
liquefied. 

Theory  of  Gaaeorm  Matter. — From  considerable  evi- 
dence it  is  conceived  that  the  constituent  molecules 
of  matter  in  any  state  are  not  at  rest,  but  have  a definite 
and  peculiar  motion  or  vibration  of  their  own.  In 
the  solid  and  liquid  states  of  matter  this  motion  is 
more  or  less  controlled  by  the  presence  of  the  force 
of  cohesion.  In  the  solid  state  the  molecules  vibrate 
about  certain  fixed  positions,  which  they  cannot 
leave,  and  which  movement  therefore  in  nowise 
interferes  with  the  rigidity  or  shape  of  the  body. 
The  exact  nature  of  this  motion  has  not  yet  been 
determined  ; it  may  either  be  a motion  of  the  atoms 
constituting  the  molecules,  or  the  molecules  them- 
selves may  vibrate  as  a whole ; but  under  any  cir- 
cumstances it  is  always  possible  by  external  means 
to  alter  the  position  of  the  fixed  points  of  equili- 
brium about  which  such  motion  occurs,  and  this 
may  be  done  either  temporarily  or  permanently. 

In  the  liquid  state  these  fixed  points  of  equili- 
brium are  abolished,  and  the  molecules  may  move 
into  any  positions,  or  may  rotate  about  themselves. 
Tliere  is  still,  however,  a regulating  power  present 
which  jirevcnts  the  molecules  from  becoming  per- 
manently dissociated  from  each  other,  and  which 
retains  them  witliin  certain  limits,  so  that  in  liquids 
there  is  no  tendency  of  the  molecules  to  fly  asunder, 
and  consequently  no  outward  pressure.  | 

In  the  gaseous  state  the  molecules  are  altogether  | 
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freed  from  their  mutual  attraction,  and  hence,  if  any 
motion  be  imparted  to  them,  they  will  follow  the 
ordinary  laws  of  bodies  in  motion,  and  will  move 
through  space  with  a definite  velocity;  if  meeting 
any  impediments  in  the  shape  of  other  molecules,  in 
whatever  state  of  aggregation,  the  direction  of  motion 
will  be  changed,  and  a certain  equivalent  of  motion 
will  be  imparted  to  the  obstacle.  These  molecules, 
also,  if  striking  against  any  surface,  will  exert  a 
certain  pressure  u^ion  that  surface,  which  pres- 
sure, under  certain  conditions,  may  readily  be  cal- 
culated. It  will  also  follow  how  that,  when  in 
the  liquid  state,  the  molecules  have  acquired  a certain 
motion,  such  motion  will  be  regulated  and  con- 
trolled by  the  presence  of  other  molecules  imme- 
diately surrounding  them ; this,  however,  ceases  to 
be  the  case  at  the  surface  of  a liquid,  for  at  this 
point  the  molecules  have  not  this  resistance  ; and  if 
their  motion  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  it  will  propel 
them  forward  into  space  to  such  a distance  that  the 
effect  of  their  mutual  attraction  will  be  entirely 
overcome,  and  they  will  exist  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  molecules  in  the  gaseous  state.  In  this 
manner  the  formation  of  vapours  and  gases  from 
liquids  is  explained. 

The  absolute  rate  of  motion  of  the  molecules  of 
various  gases  may  be  calculated  with. accuracy.  Thus, 
if  a flexible  A^essel  of  known  cubical  capacity  be  filled 
with  a gas  the  density  of  which  is  known,  and  the 
vessel  be  exposed  to  a fixed  external  pressure,  it  can 
then  be  calculated  what  velocity  the  molecules  of 
the  gas  in  the  interior  must  have  to  balance  such  a 
known  external  pressure.  In  this  manner  Clausius 
in  1857  calculated  the  velocities  of  the  molecules  of 
the  following  gases  at  0°  C. : — 

Oxygen  = 1514  feet  per  second. 

Nitrogen  = 1616  “ “ 

Hydrogen  = 6050  “ “ 

The  relation  of  heat  to  this  hypothesis,  concerning 
the  physical  state  of  matter,  is  recognized  at  once.  If 
heat  be  imparted  to  a body  in  either  state  of  aggrega- 
tion, the  motion  of  the  molecules  is  thereby  acceler- 
ated until  the  limit  of  such  motion  is  reached,  which 
allows  the  body  to  remain  in  any  particular  state  of 
aggregation,  and  when,  consequently,  a further 
increase  will  cause  the  passage  of  the  body  into 
another  form.  Heat  being  still  imparted  to  a body 
after  it  has  assumed  the  gaseous  state,  will  increase 
the  velocity  of  the  motion  of  the  molecules,  and  will 
consequently,  in  a closed  vessel,  cause  them  to  resist 
a greater  pressure,  or,  under  the  same  pressure, 
will  resist  that  pressure  over  a greater  area ; hence 
follows  the  phenomenon  of  the  expansion  of  gases 
by  heat. 

A perfect  gas  would  be  defined  as  possessing  the 
condition  of  perfect  fluid  elasticity,  and  presenting, 
under  a constant  pressure,  a uniform  rate  of  ex- 
pansion for  equal  increments  of  heat.  But  tliis 
theoretical  definition  is  never  absolutely  realized ; 
for  although  a few  gases  are  still  spoken  of  as  perfect, 
and  are  represented,  therefore,  as  fulfilling  the  above 
definition,  yet  all  analogy  and  previous  experience 
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would  indicate  that  this  statement  will  have  to 
be  modified. 

The  pressure  which  a given  gas  exerts  upon  the 
walls  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it  will  depend 
upon  the  volume  which  the  gas  occujDies ; and 
Boyle  and  Marriott  discovered  the  fact,  whicli  is 
stated  in  the  law  which  bears  their  name,  “ that 
at  a constant  temperature  the  volume  which  a gas 
occupies  varies  inversely  as  the  pressure.”  For  some 
time  it  was  believed  that  this  was  rigorously  true ; 
but  the  later  experiments  of  Despretz,  Dulong, 
and  Arago  have  shown  that  under  extreme  pressures 
no  gas  follows  out  absolutely  this  law  — those 
gases  which  are  known  to  become  liquids  imder 
increased  pressure  deviating  to  a larger  extent  than 
others.  A perfect  gas  should  apparently  follow  this 
law  with  mathematical  accuracy,  hence  it  is  con- 
cluded that  all  gases  are  but  the  vajjours  of  liquids 
having  exceeding  low  boiling  points. 

Absorption  of  Gases  by  Lu/uids  and  Solids. — It  may 
be  broadly  stated  that  all  liquid  and  solid  substances 
can  absorb  a certain  amount  of  matter  in  the  gaseous 
state.  Liquids,  as  a rule,  absorb  gases  to  a greater 
extent  than  solids,  those  solids  which  exhibit  the 
greatest  porosity,  and  expose  the  largest  absorbing 
surface,  being  the  most  active.  In  the  first  place, 
the  nature  of  the  gas,  and  of  the  liquid  or  solid, 
influences  the  amount  of  the  gas  absorbed — those 
gases  which  unite  with  water  to  form  compounds 
being  absorbed  in  the  largest  quantity,  thus 


VOLUMES  OF  GAS  ABSORBEU  BY  ONE  VOLUME  OP 
WATEU  AT  0°  0. 


Hydrogen, 0-00193 

Oxygen, 0 04114 

Nitrogen, 0-0‘203.o 

Carbonic  oxide 0-03287 

Nitrous  oxide, 1-3052 

Carbonic  acid, 1-7907 


Ammonia,...  .. . IISO'OOO 
Sulphurous  acid. ..  68-61 

Hydrochloric  acid,  490-0  ■ 
Sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen,   4-3706 


Secondly,  the  volume  of  the  gas  absorbed  by  a 
liquid  is  found  to  be  the  same  at  all  pressures  ; or, 
in  other  words,  the  weight  of  the  gas  absorbed  is 
directly  as  the  pressure.  The  relation  between  the 
amounts  of  gas  absorbed  at  different  temperatures 
cannot  be  expressed  by  any  general  law,  it  must  in 
each  case  be  determined  by  experiment.  If  two  or 
more  gases  which  do  not  act  upon  each  other  be  placed 
in  contact  with  a liquid,  each  separate  gas  will  be  ab- 
sorbed as  if  it  were  the  only  gas  present ; but  the  co- 
efficients of  solubility  for  each  gas  differ  for  every  liquid. 

The  solution  of  atmospheric  air  in  water  has  an 
important  bearing  in  the  economy  of  nature,  especi- 
ally with  regard  to  the  existence  of  life  in  fresh  and 
salt  water. 

Those  gases  which  dissolve  in  water  to  the  greatest 
extent  are  found  also  to  be  absorbed  by  solids  in  the 
greatest  quantity.  Of  the  solids  which  are  most  active 
in  this  direction,  charcoal,  iilatinum  sponge,  and 
some  of  the  metals  may  be  mentioned ; the  gases  so 
absorbed  appear  to  undergo  a change  in  physical 
state,  and  must  be  supposed  in  many  cases  to  be- 
come solid. 

The  following  co-efficients  of  absorption  were 
obtained  by  Saussure,  the  experiments  being  made 
with  box-wood  charcoal : — 


VOLUMES  OP  GAS,  AT  12°  C, 
SOKBEt)  BY  ONE  VOLUME 
Vols. 


Ammonia, 90 

Hydrochloric  acid, 85 

Sulijhurous  acid 65 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen, . . 55 

Nitrous  oxide, 40 

Carbonic  acid, 35 


. AND  724““-  PRESSURE,  AB- 
OF  BOX- WOOD  CHARCOAL.  - 


Vols. 

Olefiant 35-0 

Carbonic  oxide, 9-4 

Oxygen 9-4 

Nitrogen, 7-5 

Hydrogen, 1-75 


Diffusion  of  Gases. — Some  phenomena,  explain- 
able by  this  property  of  gases,  have  been  known  for 
some  considerable  time.  Thus  Priestley  observed 
that  gases  if  passed  through  heated  earthenware 
tubes  escaped  through  the  pores  of  the  tube;  and 
again,  in  1825,  Dobereiner  noticed  that  hydrogen 
contained  over  water  in  a cracked  glass  jar  escaped 
through  the  crack  more  rapidly  than  the  air  entered 
the  jar,  the  level  of  the  water  being  consequently 
raised  on  the  inside.  These,  and  other  observations 
imperfectly  understood  at  the  time,  have  been  made 
clear  by  the  elaborate  investigations  of  Graham. 

All  gases,  whatever  their  density,  that  do  not  act 
chemically  upon  each  other,  if  brought  into  contact 
will  intimately  mix  and  diffuse  themselves  until  a 
perfectly  uniform  mixture  be  formed,  when  they 
will  not  again  separate  unless  some  special  and  ex- 
traneous means  be  adopted.  It  matters  not  how 
narrow  the  aperture  may  be  through  which  the 
gases  have  access  to  each  other,  the  only  difference 
in  effect  will  be  that  a longer  time  is  required  to 
obtain  perfect  mixture. 

By  means  of  tubes  closed  by  porous  material  such 
as  plaster,  unglazed  porcelain,  graphite,  &c.,  Graham 
was  able  to  construct  an  apparatus  which  he  termed 
a diffusiometer,  and  by  means  of  which  he  was  able 
to  determine  the  rates  at  which  various  gases  diffuse 
either  into  a vacuous  space  or  into  a space  filled 
with  another  gas.  The  lighter  the  gas  the  more 
quickly  will  it  diffuse,  and  thus  hydrogen  is  found 
to  have  the  greatest  velocity  of  diffusion  of  any  gas. 
Thus,  in  an  experiment  of  Graham’s,  a cylinder 
filled  with  hydrogen  and  fitted  with  a cork  and  glass 
tube  bent  at  right  angles  and  communicating  with 
the  external  air,  was  found  to  have  lost  81-6  per 
cen„.  of  the  gas  in  four  hours,  while  the  same 
cylinder  filled  with  carbonic  acid  lost  only  31-6  per 
cent.  By  a large  number  of  experiments  Graham 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  law,  “That  the  rates  of 
diffusion  of  any  two  gases  are  inversely  as  the  square 
roots  of  their  specific  gravities.”  This  law,  how- 
ever, only  holds  good  so  long  as  the  porous  material 
through  which  the  gases  pass  is  exceedingly  thin ; if 
any  considerable  thickness  be  used,  the  gases  have 
to  pass  through  small  but  distinct  tubes,  in  which 
case  other  actions  than  that  of  diffusion  are  to  be 
taken  into  account.  The  following  table  gives  the 
rates  of  diffusion  of  four  principal  gases ; — 


TABLE  OF  DIFFUSION. 


Density. 

I 

Velocity  o( 
Ditlusiun. 
Air  = 1. 

Ah'  = 1. 

\/  Density. 

Hvdro^en, 

0-0692 

3-779 

3-830 

Nitrogen, 

0-9713 

1-015 

1-014 

Oxygen 

1-1056 

0-951 

0-949 

Oarhunic  acid, 

1-5-290 

0-808 

0-812 
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This  diffusion  of  gases  has  considerable  technical 
importance,  as  by  its  means  the  constant  composi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  is  maintained;  and  recently 
Pettenkofeu  has  shown  that  diffusion  of  air  largely 
takes  place  through  the  brick  walls  of  houses,  thereby 
constituting  an  important  element  in  the  matter  of 
ventilation. 

For  further  information  upon  this  subject  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  Graham’s  researches,  published 
ill  the  “ Philosophical  Transactions,”  and  for  a con- 
densed account  to  be  found  in  'Watt’s  “ Dictionary 
of  Chemistry.” 

Liqvetuclwn  and  Solidification  of  Gases. — In  the 
early  part  of  this  article  the  definition  of  a perfect 
gas  was  stated  to  be  “matter  possessing  the  condition 
of  perfect  fluid  elasticity,  and  presenting  under  a con- 
stant pressure  a uniform  rate  of  expansion  for  equal 
increments  of  heat.”  This  condition  is,  however, 
never  rigidly  fulfilled ; analogy  and  experimental 
evidence  would  tend  to  show  that  all  gases  under 
certain  conditions,  attainable  or  not  as  the  case  may 
be,  could  be  made  to  assume  the  liquid,  and  possibly 
the  solid  state.  If  the  dynamic.al  theory  be  accepted, 
it  follows  that  the  existence  of  gaseous  matter 
depends  upon  a molecular  movement  of  the  particles 
of  the  gas ; if  this  motion  be  retarded  or  arrested, 
the  gas  will  change  its  physical  state.  There  is  in 
gaseous  matter  a large  amount  of  latent  heat,  or 
heat  which  is  not  m.anifest  as  heat,  but  as  molecular 
motion.  There  will  consequently  be  a possibility  of 
liquefying  a gas  in  two  ways,  either  by  abstracting 
this  equivalent  of  heat,  which  will  cause  the  motion 
largely  to  cease,  or  by  overcoming  and  neutralizing 
such  motion  by  a superior  force.  In  this  manner  a 
gas  may  be  possibly  liquefied  by  exposing  it  to 
extreme  cold,  or  by  submitting  it  to  forcible  com- 
pression ; as  a matter  of  fact  many  gases  have  been 
liquefied  by  one  of  these  means,  or  by  both  com- 
bined. Those  gases  which  have  hitherto  resisted 
all  attempts  to  liquefy  them,  and  which  therefore 
approach  more  neai  ly  to  the  nature  of  perfect  gases, 
are  six  in  number,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
nitric  oxide,  marsh  gas,  and  carbonic  oxide. 
Ordinary  gases  which  are  condensible  to  liquids,  and 
the  re.spective  pressures  under  which  this  effect  takes 
place,  are  staled  in  the  following  table : — 


APPKOXIMATE  MAXIMUM  PKESSUKES  OF  CONDENSIBLE  GASES 
AT  0'  t). 


Symbol. 

2^ame  of  Gas. 

Atmospheric 

Pi’easure. 

Theoretic 

Condenaatiou. 

1 O 

■Jj 

\ 

Sulphurous  o.xide, 

1*5 

2 

Tf 

C..N.J 

Cyanogen, 

2-5 

2 

5 

H:,N 

Ammonia, 

4-0 

1 

T 

lI.jS 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,.. 

10-0 

i 

Tiy 

11  Cl 

Muriatic  Acid, 

2G-0 

1 

?xr 

N.^0 

Nitrous  oxiile 

33-0 

1 

CO.J 

Carbonic  acid 

38-0 

1 

•3H 

The  condensation  of  some  gases  to  liquids  has, 
during  the  last  few  years,  become  of  such  import- 
ance as  to  constitute  a distinct  trade,  aud  the  liquefied 
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gases  contained  in  suitable  iron  bottles  may  be  pur- 
chased at  a fair  and  reasonable  rate ; especially  is  this 
the  case  with  nitrous  oxide,  owing  to  its  extensive 
use  in  dental  oiierations  as  an  anaesthetic.  The 
means  used  for  the  compression  of  the  gas  are 
purely  mechanical,  the  gas  being  compressed  by  a 
steam  force  pump  into  a wrought-iron  cylinder  of 
suitable  size,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  any  undue 
rise  of  temperature.  Liquids  resulting  from  the 
liquefaction  of  gases  usually  expand  and  contract  to 
a much  greater  extent  under  the  influence  of  heat 
than  liquids  under  ordinary  pressures.  No  gas  has 
as  yet  beeu  found  to  solidify  by  pressure  alone ; but 
it  sometimes  happens,  as  in  the  cases  of  carbonic 
acid  and  nitrous  oxide,  that  if  a portion  of  the  lique- 
fied gas  be  allowed  to  evaporate,  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  another  portion  will  be  so  reduced  as  to 
cause  it  to  pass  readily  into  the  solid  state.  In  this 
way  extremely  low  temperatures  may  be  obtained ; 
thus  the  temperature  of  the  solid  carbonic  acid  is 
— 78°  C.,  and  if  it  be  mixed  with  ether  the  tempera- 
ture is  further  considerably  reduced,  owing  to  the 
increased  rapidity  of  its  evaporation ; in  this  manner 
— 1 00°  C.  may  be  reached.  Liquid  nitrous  oxide  boils 
at  — 88°  C.,  and  if  mixed  with  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
in  which  it  dissolves,  will  reduce  the  temperature 
to  —140°  C. 

Measurement  of  Gases. — The  volume  of  a gas,  or  a 
mixture  of  gases,  is  usually  stated  after  correction 
to  the  standards  of  temperature  and  pressure,  viz., 
0°  C.  and  7G0“‘“  pressure  of  mercury.  If  gases  be 
inclosed  over  mercury  or  water,  certain  other  cor- 
rections are  necessary  for  the  excess  or  deficiency  of 
the  height  of  the  mercury  or  water,  relatively  to  the  ex- 
ternal pressure,  also  for  the  curve  or  meniscus  which 
is  invariably  found  at  the  surface  of  either.  Tubes  and 
vessels  which  are  gi-aduated  for  accurate  experiments 
must  be  carefully  calibrated  before  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  the  results  obtained.  As  the  correc- 
tions for  temperature  and  pressure  are  the  most 
important,  and  are  the  most  frequently  required, 
they  will  be  the  only  ones  described  here.  All 
gases  expand  and  contract  equally  when  exposed 
to  the  same  change  of  temperature.  A gas  being 
measured  at  the  freezing  point  will  be  found,  if  its 
temperature  be  raised  to  1°  C.,  to  have  increased 
of  its  volume,  or  if  the  Fahrenheit  scale  be 
adopted,  and  this  amount  of  increase  is  found  to  be 
perfectly  regular;  thus,  if  the  temperature  be  raised 
2°  C.,  the  gas  wiU  have  increased  in  volume. 
Tlie  fractional  number  representing  this  increase  is 
the  co-efficient  0‘003G65 — one  volume  of  gas  at  0°  C. 
becoming  1 vol.  + 0-003GG5  at  1°  C. ; thus  it  be- 
comes a simple  matter  to  correct  a gas  measured 
_at  any  temperature  for  any  other  temperature  by 
the  following  formula ; — 

As  273  -I-  i is  to  273  + t',  so  is  the  volume  at  t degrees 
above  or  below  zero  C.  to  volume  at  <'  degrees. 

The  correction  for.pressure  is  even  more  simple,  for 
according  to  Boyle  and  Marriott’s  law  the  volume 
of  a gas  varies  inversely  as  the  pressure,  so  that  the 
formula — 

P is  to  P'  as  is  V to  V' 
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expresses  the  necessary  calculation,  or  both  correc- 
tions may  be  embodied  in  one  calculation,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  formula,  V'  being  the  volume 
required : — 

V'  = V J1  f 

-m  + t 

Specific  Gravity  of  Gases. — The  following  is  a table 
of  the  specific  gravities  of  the  most  commonl}^ 
occurring  gases,  at  4°  C.  and  76U““  pressure,  referred 
to  air,  and  also  to  hydrogen,  as  a standard. 


TABLE  OP  SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES. 


Name  of  Gas. 

Specific  Gravity. 

Air  = 1-000. 

H = 1. 

Ammonia, 

0-589 

8-50 

Carbonic  acid, 

1-529 

22-80  - 

Carbonic  oxide, 

0-967 

14-00 

Chlorine, 

2-470 

35-50 

Coal  gas  (variable) 

0-500 

— 

Cyanogen, 

1-806 

26-0 

Hydrofluoric  acid 

0-689 

10  0 

Ilvdrocliloric  acid, 

1-247 

18-25 

Hydrogen 

0-069 

1-00 

Xitric  oxide, 

1-039 

15-00 

Nitrous  oxide, 

1-527 

22-00 

Nitrogen, 

0-971 

14-00 

Marsh  gas, 

0-557 

8-00 

Olefiant  gas, 

0-978 

14-00 

Oxygen 

1-105 

16-00 

Phosjdioretted  hydrogen, 

1-185 

17-00 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen, 

1-191 

17-00 

Sulphurous  acid, 

2-247 

32-00 

As  referred  to  hydrogen  as  a standard,  the  specific 
gravities  of  the  elementary  gases  are  found  to  be 
identical  with  the  numbers  representing  tlieir  atomic 
weights,  while  those  of  the  compound  gases  are  their 
molecular  weights  divided  by  2. 

Transpiration  of  Gases. — This  title  is  given  to  a 
number  of  observations  which  have  been  made, 
principally  by  Graham,  on  the  passage  of  gases 
through  very  fine  tubes.  The  laws  of  diffusion, 
which  have  been  already  mentioned,  only  hold  good 
so  long  as  the  minute  apertures  have  no  appre- 
ciable thickness.  When  this  becomes  the  case  a 
totally  distinct  series  of  laws  comes  into  operation, 
which  cannot  be  expressed  by  any  simple  statement. 
The  following  facts  have  been  made  out : — 

1.  The  rate  of  transpiration  increases  directly  as 
the  pressure. 

2.  A^’ith  tubes  of  equal  diameter  the  volume 
transpired  in  equal  times  is  inversely  as  the  length 
of  the  tube. 

3.  As  the  temperature  rises  the  rate  of  transpira- 
tion becomes  slower. 

4.  d'he  rates  of  transpiration  of  different  gases 
bear  a constant  relation  to  each  other,  apparently 
in  no  way  connected  with  their  densities. 

Tubes  of  copper,  glass,  and  stucco  were  used  with 
similar  results.  The  length  of  the  tube  in  any  case 
should  exceed  its  diameter  by  not  less  than  4000 
times. 

Preparation  and  Properties  of  Gases.- — ^Before  enter- 
ing upon  a technical  description  of  the  manufacture 
of  coal  gas,”  which  as  a technical  subject  occupies  | 


the  greater  part  of  this  article,  a short  description 
of  the  preparation  and  properties  of  each  of  the 
most  commonly  known  gases  will  be  given.  The 
gases  will  follow  in  alphabetical  order. 

Anwwnia  Gas,  known  in  ancient  times  as  volatile 
alkali ; formula,  NUg ; composition,  1 volume  of 
nitrogen  and  8 volumes  of  hydrogen  united  together 
to  form  2 volumes  of  ammonia.  This  gas  is  found 
both  free  and  combined  in  nature.  The  atmosphere 
from  all  districts  is  found  to  contain  traces,  which  are 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  nitrogenous  organic 
matter.  Plants  appear  to  be  unable  to  remove  this 
ammonia  from  the  air  directly ; but  when  it  is  car- 
ried down  by  the  rain,  and  sinks  into  the  soil,  they 
readily  assimilate  it.  Ammonia  is  allied  in  its  nature 
to  the  alkalies  potash  and  soda,  but  is  a much 
weaker  base  than  either — potash,  soda,  and  even  the 
alkaline  earths  being  able  to  decompose  all  ammonia 
salts  without  exception,  exjielling  the  ammonia ; in 
this  manner  the  gas  may  readily  be  obtained  from 
its  salts.  If  one  part  of  ammonium  chloride  (sal 
ammoniac)  be  mixed  with  two  parts  of  caustic  lime, 
and  the  mixture  gently  heated  in  a flask  or  other 
suitable  vessel,  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  contained 
in  the  ammonium  chloride  will  be  expelled,  and  may 
be  collected  either  by  displacement  or  over  mercury, 
but  not  over  water,  owing  to  its  great  solubility  in 
that  liquid.  The  action  which  takes  place  is  repre- 
sented as  follows ; — 

2NHjCl  + CaO  = 2NH3  + CaCIs  + H^O, 

water  and  calcic  chloride  being  formed. 

Ammonia  gas  is  a colourless  gas,  having  a power- 
ful pungent  odour  and  taste ; it  supports  neither 
combustion  nor  respiration,  but  is  itself  feebly  com- 
bustible, burning  with  a yellowish  flame  ; its  specific 
gravity  is  0-69,  and  it  shows  a marked  alkaline  reac- 
tion, forming  by  its  union  with  acids  a series  of  salts 
resembling  those  of  potassium  and  sodium.  The 
most  remarkable  property  of  ammonia  is  its  great 
solubility  in  water ; 1 volume  of  water  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  will  absorb  700  volumes  of 
ammonia  gas,  and  will  then  measure  1|  volume 
of  a solution  of  ammonia  of  a specific  gravity  0-88  ; 
this  is  the  strongest  liquor  ammonix  of  the  shops. 
Various  solutions  containing  less  ammonia,  and  of 
a greater  specific  gravity,  may  be  prepared,  the 
specific  gravity  forming  a perfectly  accurate  measure 
of  the  amount  of  ammonia  contained.  Dry  ammonia 
gas  may  be  liquefied  by  a cold  of  — 40°  C.,  or  by  a 
pressure  of  six  atmos]iheres  at  a temperature  of 
1.')°  C.,  forming  a colourless  mobile  liquid  of  a 
specific  gravity  0'76,  which  boils  at — 33'7°  C.  At 
a temperature  of  — 7.5°  C.  this  liquid  may  be  frozen. 

Atmospheric  Air. — Atmospheric  air  was  classed  by 
the  ancients  as  among  the  four  primary  elements. 
That  a gaseous  envelope  surrounded  our  globe,  and 
that  it  probably  had  weight,  was  known  by  Aristotle. 
The  physical  properties  of  the  air,  however,  remained 
but  little  known  until  the  time  of  Guericke  and 
Torricelli,  when,  by  the  discovery  of  the  pressure 
and  density  of  air,  the  foundation  was  laid  for  much 
[ fuller  investigation. 
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The  atmosphere  envelopes  the  earth  at  all  points,  j Carbonic  Oxide. — A gaseous  compound  of  carbon 
and  extends  into  space  to  a somewhat  uncertain  and  oxygen,  in  which  the  carbon  is  incompletely 
heiglit.  The  atmosph.ere  probably  has  a limiting  oxidized;  formula,  CO;  composition,  1 volume  of 
surface,  and  does  not  in  an  attenuated  state  pervade  carbon  vapour  (hypothetical)  and  1 volume  of 
the  wliole  of  space.  This  is  gathered  from  observa-  oxygen  united  to  form  2 volumes  of  carbonic 
tions  made  upon  the  fixed  sUirs,  and  from  the  fact  oxide.  Carbonic  oxide  may  be  obtained  in  a variety 
tlifit  some  of  the  planets  and  the  moon  do  not  possess  of  ways,  the  principal  of  which  are,  the  oxidation  of 
an  atmosphere.  The  probable  height  of  the  atmos-  carbon  in  the  presence  of  an  insufficient  supply 
phcre  above  any  point  on  the  earth's  sui-face  is  from  ; of  oxygen  at  a high  temperature ; the  reduction  of 
40  to  45  miles.  | carbonic  acid  by  carbon,  metals,  and  other  substances; 

The  average  weight  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  sea  by  the  passage  of  steam  over  red-hot  carbon,  and 
level  is  equal  to  a pressure  of  not  quite  15  lbs.  per  by  the  decomposition  of  organic  bodies  by  heat, 
square  inch — or  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  upon  One  of  two  methods  is  generally  adopted  for  its 
a square  inch  will  balance  a column  of  mercury  equal  preparation.  In  the  first,  oxalic  acid  is  heated  with 
to  a weight  of  nearly  15  lbs.  This  pressure  decreases  : five  or  six  times  its  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
as  the  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  earth's  surface  Oxalic  acid  has  the  composition  Il2C20^ ; the  sul- 
increases.  In  this  manner  the  barometer  is  used  as  phuric  acid  abstracts  the  elements  of  a molecule 
an  instrument  for  the  measurement  of  heights.  of  water,  while  equal  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  and 

The  coni])Osition  of  the  atmosphere  remained  un-  carbonic  oxide  are  liberated  in  the  gaseous  state, 
known  until  long  after  its  pliysical  properties  had  been  thus  : — 

established,  it  being  thought  at  one  time  to  be  homo-  C.2H2O4  — H2O  = CO^  + CO. 

geneous  and  elementary.  Lavoisier,  following  up  p3333^  ^ 

the  experiments  upon  oxygen  gas  made  by  Priestley,  ^,^3  carbonic  acid  will 

announced,  m 1774,  that  it  was  composed  of  two  retained,  and  the  carbonic  oxide  may  then  be 

gases  occurring  m unequal  proportions.  These  gases  collected.  The  second  method  is  that  of  heating 
he  named  oxygen  and  azote,  or  nitrogen,  the  oxygen  crystallized  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  ten  or 
being  identical  with  Priestley’s  vital  air.  Lavoisier  3,3^3^^  ^j„^3g  sulphuric  acid, 

stated  the  proportions  of  these  gases  to  be  oxygen  ^^,^3^^  ^,,3  decomposition  takes  place 

one-fifth,  and  nitrogen  four-fifths,  in  every  five 

volumes  of  air,  and  this  proportion  has  been  found  Kj^eCeNgSILO  -|-  611-^804^+  + ^('''^^4)2804 

to  express  accurately  the  fact.  It  was  disputed  for 

some  time  as  to  whether  atmospheric  air  was  to  be  By  this  latter  process  carbonic  oxide  maybe  obtained 
regarded  as  a chemical  combination  of  these  two  gases,  comparatively  pure,  veiy  little  carbonic  acid  being 
or  whether  it  was  in  reafity  a mechanical  mixture,  found  in  the  first  portion  of  gas.  lowards  the  end 
and  investigations  to  ascertain  the  precise  amount  of  of  distillation  sulphurous  acid  is  formed  in  some 

oxygen  and  nitrogen  present  were  undertaken  by  quantity. 

Dalton,  Gay  Lussac,  I)  dm  as,  and  Boussingault.  The  specific  gravity  of  carbonic  oxide  compared 

From  the  results  of  these  experiments  it  is  shown  with  hydrogen  is  as  14  to  1,  and  to  atmospheric  air 
that,  although  there  is  a surprising  uniformity  in  the  0'97U6  to  I'OOOO  ; a hundred  cubic  inches  weigh 

results  obtained  from  samples  of  air  taken  from  ^9'0979  grains.  It  is  fatal  to  animal  life,  causing 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  yet  that  the  proportions  giddiness  and  fainting  when  respired,  even  when 
of  the  two  gases  are  not  absolutely  constant.  This  diluted  with  a very  large  excess  of  air.  "When 
fact,  and  also  that  the  gases  may  be  in  many  ways  breathed  pure,  it  produces  almost  immediately  pro- 
mechanically  separated  from  each  othei’,  is  sufficient  found  coma.  It  extinguishes  flame,  but  burns  with 
to  establish  the  fact  of  the  air  being  a mechanical  peculiar  and  characteristic  blue  flame,  producing 

mixture.  In  addition  to  these  two  principal  con-  carbonic  acid.  It  may  be  exploded  when  mixed 
stituents,  there  are  certain  others  present  in  very  with  oxygen.  The  temperature  of  an  iron  wire 
small  quantities  : these  are  aqueous  vapour,  carbonic  heated  to  dull  redness  is  sufficient  to  inflame  it.  It 
acid  gas,  ammonia,  and  organic  matter  ; and  although  has  no  colour,  taste,  or  smell,  and  does  not  affect 
the  quantity  of  these  substances  varies  to  a much  1 vegetable  colours,  nor  occasion  any  precipitate  with 
larger  extent,  and  is  more  influenced  by  local  posi-  | I'Die  water.  It  is  dissolved  very  sparingly  by  water 
tion  than  the  oxj'gen  and  nitrogen,  yet  they  may  be  [ which  has  been  deprived  of  air ; when  burned  in 
looked  upon  as  elefinite  constituents  in  the  composi-  dry  air  or  oxygen,  carbonic  acid  is  the  only  product 
tion  of  air.  of  its  combustion.  Carbonic  oxide  reduces  the 

TADLE  OP  COMPOSITION  OF  Aiii.  oxidcs  of  many  of  the  metals,  especially  copper,  lead, 

v„iume.  weisht.  f^b  «nd  iroii ; and  in  the  smelting  of  iron  this 

Nitrogen, 7B-I9  7G  99  action  is  of  very  great  importance. 

20-81  23-01  Carbonic  Acid  Cur. — The  second  oxide  of  carbon, 

loo-uO  100  00  in  which  the  carbon  is  completely  oxidized.  Formula, 

Aqueous  vajiour  (average),..  1-40  0-87  C0.2',  1 volume  of  Carbon  vapour  and  2 volumes  of 

Caibonic  aciil, .,,9^^  ^ oxvgeii  forming  2 volumes  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Auiinouia,  about  I iiart  per  nnllion.  , . . , , , , r , ^ 

Organic  matter,  variable.  Ihis  gas  IS  produced  whenever  carbon  or  fuel  con- 

1 cubic  foot  of  air  = 5'27  grains.  taining  carbon  is  burnt  in  a sufficient  supply  of  air 
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or  oxygen ; it  forms  the  gaseous  product  of  fermenta- 
tion, and  is  obtained  when  carbonaceous  matter 
undergoes  decay  ; it  is  further  produced  when  marsh 
or  mine  gas  is  burnt,  and  under  these  circumstances 
is  called  “ choke  damp.”  It  occurs  free  in  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  proportion  of  about  4 volumes  in  10,000 
of  air,  and  in  this  form  supplies  the  greater  part  of 
the  carbon  necessary  for  vegetable  life ; also  it  is 
found  naturally  in  spring  and  well  waters,  and  issues 
in  some  places  from  fissures  in  the  earth.  In  union 
with  calcium  or  chalk,  or  with  magnesia,  it  forms 
large  strata  in  the  earth’s  crust.  It  may  be  best 
prepared  by  acting  upon  carbonate  of  lime,  or  chalk, 
with  an  acid,  in  which  case  the  carbonic  acid  is 
expelled  in  its  gaseous  state. 

CaCOs  + 2HC1  = CO.^  + II^O  + CaClj. 

Calcium  carbonate  and  hydrochloric  acid  give 
carbonic  acid  gas,  water,  and  calcic  chloride. 

Properties — clear  trans[)arent  gas,  with  sharp  acid 
smell  and  taste,  irrespirable.  does  not  support  com- 
bustion, is  not  itself  combustible,  of  great  weight,  its 
density  is  22  times  that  of  hydrogen,  1-529  times 
heavier  than  air,  and  1 cubic  foot  weighs  805-7  grains. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  weight  of  this  gas,  and  its 
dangerous  character  when  breathed,  great  care  should 
be  taken  before  enterin  ■ old  cellars,  wells,  or 
brewer’s  vats,  to  see  that  the  space  is  free  from 
carbonic  acid. 

Carbonic  acid  is  not  a permanent  gas:  expo.sed  to  a 
pressure  of  36  atmospheres,  at  0°  C.,  it  passes  into  the 
liquid  state,  in  which  condition  it  may  be  retained  in 
iron  bottles  or  in  sealed  glass  tubes ; this  liquid  carbonic 
acid  may  be  frozen  to  a white  solid  by  exposing  it  to 
a cold  of  nearly  — 100°  C.,  or  if  some  of  the  liquid  be 
allowed  to  evaporate  into  gas  the  cold  so  produced 
is  sufficiently  low  to  freeze  a second  portion  of  the 
liquid.  Solid  carbonic  acid  is  a light  snow  white 
substance,  lighter  than  water,  that  may  be  handled 
without  danger,  although  its  temperature  is  below 
— 80°  C.,  owing  to  the  protection  which  a small 
cushion  of  vapour,  with  which  it  is  at  all  times 
surrounded,  affords : mixed  with  ether,  w-hich  dis- 
solves it,  a very  low  degree  of  cold  can  be  obtained. 

Carbonic  acid  is  soluble  in  water ; the  amount  so 
dissolved  varies  considerably  with  the  temperature. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  water  dissolves  an  equal 
volume  of  carbonic  acid,  at  0°  nearly  twice  as  much. 
As  the  weight  of  a gas  dissolved  by  a liquid  is 
proportional  to  the  pressure,  water  may  be  made  to 
dissolve  a larger  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  by  forcing 
the  gas  into  the  water,  and  retaining  it  under  pres- 
sure ; this  is  largely  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
preparation  of  effervescing  drinks. 

Chlorine,  one  of  the  few  gaseous  elements.  Symbol, 
Cl. ; atomic  weight  = 35-5. — A yellowish  green  gas, 
discovered  by  Scheele  in  1774 ; it  is  never  found  free 
in  nature,  but  largely  in  combination  with  sodium 
and  potassium,  these  combinations,  especially  that 
of  sodium,  being  of  great  commercial  importance; 
certain  other  metals  are  also  found  in  smaller 
quantities  combined  with  chlorine.  Chlorine  is 
always  obtained  in  the  first  instance  from  common 


salt,  sodium  chloride.  If  sodium  chloride,  black 
oxide  of  manganese,  and  sulphuric  acid  be  warmed 
tofjether  in  a flask  the  following  reaction  takes  place: 

2NaCl  + MnOa  4-  2H„S04  Na^SO^  -f  Mn  Oj  -t- 
2H;u  4-  Cl^. 

Chlorine  may  also  be  easily  prepared  by  heating 
hydrochloric  acid  wi'h  black  oxide  of  manganese — 
the  hydrochloric  acid  having  been  obtained  from 
common  salt  by  acting  upon  it  with  sulphuric  acid — 

MnOa  -t  4HC1  = MiiCla  4-  2II2O  4-  CI2. 

Chlorine  gas  has  a peculiar  irritating  smell ; if  taken 
into  the  lungs  even  in  small  quantities  it  produces 
violent  inflammation,  and  if  breathed  causes  death. 
The  gas  cannot  be  collected  over  water  or  mercury, 
owing  to  its  solubility  in  the  former,  and  its  attack- 
ing the  latter ; but  from  its  extreme  weight  it  may  be 
collected  by  displacement.  Chlorine  is  35’5  times 
heavier  than  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen ; its 
specific  gravity  referred  to  air  is  2-5.  Water  dis- 
solves chlorine  to  the  extent  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures of  2-37  volumes  ; and  if  this  solution  be  cooled 
to  0°  C.  a definite  chlorine  hydrate  separates  out 
in  crj'stals,  having  the  composition  C1(H20)jq.  By 
inclosing  these  crystals  in  a sealed  glass  tube,  and 
allowing  the  tube  to  attain  the  normal  temperature, 
two  layers  of  liquid  will  be  obbiined,  one  of  which 
is  liquid  chlorine,  the  other  water.  The  pressure 
requiied  for  the  liquefaction  of  chlorine  is  about  5 
atmospheres.  Chlorine  is  not  combustible,  but  sup- 
ports ordinary  combustion  to  a feeble  extent,  the 
chlorine  uniting  with  the  hydrogen  to  form  hydric 
chloride,  the  carbon  at  the  same  time  being  separated ; 
many  metals,  however,  take  fire  spontaneously  on 
being  introduced  into  chlorine,  uniting  with  it  to 
form  corresponding  chlorides. 

Chlorine  is  a powerful  disinfectant,  and  if  employed 
judiciously  in  this  direction  is  very  useful;  also  the 
bleaching  properties  of  chlorine  are  of  great  import- 
ance. Chlorine  bleaches  all  organic  colouring 
matter,  only,  however,  in  the  presence  of  moisture ; 
the  chlorine  unites  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  to 
form  hydric  chloride,  the  oxygen  so  liberated  being 
the  active  bleaching  agent,  the  process  being  in 
reality  one  of  oxidation.  Chlorine  is  unable  to  bleach 
mineral  colours. 

Hydrogen,  Symbol  H. — An  elementary  gas,  with- 
out colour,  taste,  or  smell,  found  free  in  nature  only 
in  volcanic  actions,  and  in  samples  of  meteoric  iron ; 
it  occurs  in  combination  with  oxygen  in  water,  and 
in  organic  substances,  one-ninth  of  the  weight  of 
water  consisting  of  this  gas.  It  is  most  conveniently 
prepared  from  water,  usually  by  the  action  of  a 
metal,  the  metal  uniting  with  the  oxygen  to  form 
an  oxide,  the  hydrogen  being  liberated.  The  metals 
of  the  alkalies  decompose  water  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures, hberatiug  one-half  of  the  hydrogen. 

Pota-ssic  Hydnite. 

K 4-  IJ.2O  = KHO  4-  H. 

Manganese  and  magnesium  decompose  water  at 
the  boiling  temperature. 

Zinc  and  iron  will  decompose  water  at  a red  heat, 
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bismutl),  copper,  and  lead  at  a white  heat;  while  j with  explosive  violence,  but  in  diffused  light  more 


mercury,  silver,  gold,  and  platinum  do  not  decompose 
water  at  very  high  temperatures. 

Certain  metals  which  under  ordinary  circumstances 
decompose  water  only  at  a high  temperature,  will 
do  80  much  more  easily  in  presence  of  an  acid. 
The  two  principal  methods  by  which  hydrogen  is 
obtained  are  by  acting  upon  zinc  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  water,  or  by  passing  steam  over  red  hot  iron.  In 
the  first  case  the  following  action  takes  place — 

H2SO4  + Zn  = Z11SO4  + Hj. 

In  the  second. 

Black  oxide  of  iron. 

4H,jO  + Feg  = ^6304  + H3. 

The  gas  may  be  collected  over  water,  as  it  is  soluble 
in  it  to  an  inappreciable  extent. 

Hydrogen  is  a permanent  gas,  the  lightest  of  all 
known  substances ; specific  gravity  referred  to  air 
= 0-0692;  1 cubic  foot  weighs  36  grains  ; it  is 
combustible,  burningwith  acolourlessalmost  in  visible 
flame  of  great  heat,  producing  water;  it  does  not, 
however,  support  combustion  or  life.  Hydrogen,  if 
mixed  with  air  or  oxygen,  forms  explosive  mixtures, 
which  on  ignition  may  become  dangerous.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  preparation  and  storage 
of  this  gas,  to  prevent  the  admixture  of  air. 

Marsh  Gas  or  Carburetted  Ilijdrotieu. — A compound 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  formula,  CH4;  1 volume  of 
hypothetical  carbon  vapour  and  4 volumes  of 
hydrogen  unite  to  form  2 volumes  of  marsh  gas,  so 
called  on  account  of  its  occurrence  as  a product  of 
the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  in  marshy  or 
swampy  districts.  This  gas  from  tlie  same  source 
forms  the  fire  damp  or  mine  gas  of  the  coal  measures. 
It  is  also  evolved  in  volcanic  districts.  It  is  best 
prepared  by  heating  in  an  iron  or  copper  vessel  to  a 
red  heat  a mixture  of  acetate  of  soda  and  caustic  soda. 

NaCjHjOj  + NallO  = NajCOa  + CH4. 

Marsh  gas  is  a colourless  inodorous  gas  which  has 
never  been  converted  into  a liquid.  It  is  combustible, 
burning  with  a feebly  luminous  flame  without  smoke, 
forming  carbonic  acid  and  water.  It  requires  for  its 
complete  combustion  twice  its  volume  of  oxygen,  or 
10  times  its  volume  of  air,  under  which  circumstances 
it  forms  an  e.xplosive  mi.xture  which  in  confined 
places  is  exceedingly  dangerous.  As  a slight  safeguard, 
however,  marsh  gas  requires  a high  temperature  to 
inflame  it;  an  ordinary  red  heat  is  not  sufficient. 
Marsh  gas  is  eight  times  heavier  than  hydrogen ; its 
specific  gravity  as  referred  to  air  is  0'5o9 ; 1 cubic 
foot  weighs  292  grains ; it  occurs  as  a large  consti- 
tuent in  all  ordinary  illuminating  < ases. 

Muriatic  or  llydrochloric  Acid  Gas. — A compound 
gas,  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  chlorine  with 
hydrogen  ; formula,  HCl ; composition,  1 volume  ! 
of  chlorine  and  1 volume  of  hydrogen  united  to  1 
form  2 volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  This 
gas  forms  the  only  known  compound  of  hydrogen 
with  chlorine,  and  it  may  be  obtained  by  simply 
exposing  the  mixed  gases  to  the  influence  of  sun-  | 
light.  In  direct  sunlight  the  union  bikes  place  I 


gradually.  The  same  effect  of  sudden  combination 
is  likewise  produced  if  a flame  be  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  mixed  gases. 

Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  best  prepared  by  acting 
upon  common  salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  thus : — 

2NaCl  + H2SO4  = Na2S04  -1-  2UC1, 

„ fNaCl  + H2S04  = NaHS04  + HOI 

°'^\NaHSU4  -t  NaOl  = Na.3SU4  + HCl. 

The  gas  so  obtained  is  a transparent  colourless  gas, 
which  fumes  strongly  in  air,  owing  to  its  condensa- 
tion of  the  moisture  which  is  present.  It  possesses 
a strong  acid  reaction,  but  has  no  bleaching  power. 
The  gas  cannot  be  collected  over  water  on  account 
of  its  great  solubility,  but  it  may  be  collected 
over  mercury  or  by  displacement  with  slight  loss. 
Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  18-25  times  heavier  than 
hydrogen ; its  specific  gravity  referred  to  air  is 
1-269 : 1 volume  of  water  at  0°  C.  absorbs  480 
times  its  volume  of  this  gas,  giving  a solution  which 
has  a specific  gravity  of  1-21,  and  which  contains  43 
per  cent,  of  the  gas.  This  liquid  fumes  in  air  like 
the  gas  itself,  and  forms  the  strongest  hydrochloric 
acid  of  commerce.  Very  large  quantities  of  this  gas 
are  produced  as  a by  product  in  the  alkali  manu- 
facture. Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  incombustible, 
and  does  not  support  combustion ; it  produces 
fatal  effects  if  breathed  in  any  quantity;  it  may 
be  condensed  to  a liquid  by  a pressure  of  40 
atmospheres. 

Nitric  Oxide. — A gaseous  oxide  of  nitrogen,  having 
the  formula  NO,  composed  of  1 volume  of  nitrogen 
and  1 volume  of  oxygen  united  to  form  2 volumes 
of  nitric  oxide.  This  body  is  never  found  free  in 
nature  ; in  presence  of  free  oxygen  it  forms  a red 
gas  (hyponitric  acid),  and  by  this  reaction  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  all  other  gases.  Nitric  oxide 
is  best  jirepared  by  acting  upon  nitric  acid  with  a 
metal  when  the  acid  is  deoxidized.  Copper  or 
mercury  are  best  suited  for  this  purpose.  The  reac- 
tion is  as  follows ; — 

3Cu  + 8HNO3  = 3Cu(N03).3  + 2N0  + lll.p. 

The  nitric  oxide  obtained  in  this  way  is  not  quite 
pure,  but  if  the  vessel  in  which  the  preparation  is 
carried  be  kept  cool  the  mixture  of  other  oxides 
of  nitrogen  is  not  great.  Nitric  oxide  may  be  col- 
lected over  water.  The  gas  is  transparent  and 
colourless ; is  not  combustible,  and  does  not  easily 
support  combustion  unless  the  combustible  body  be 
burning  vigorously.  Nitric  oxide  is  15  times  heavier 
than  hydrogen,  its  specific  gravity  to  air  being  1-038. 
It  has  never  been  reduced  to  the  liquid  state. 

Nitrous  Oxide  (also  known  as  laughing  gas). — An 
oxide  of  nitrogen,  containing  proportionately  less 
oxygen  than  nitric  oxide.  Formula,  N.,0.  It  may 
be  obtained  by  deoxidizing  nitric  oxide,  or  by  sub- 
mitting nitrate  of  ammonia  to  heat.  The  latter  is 
the  usual  process  for  its  jireparation.  Crystallized 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  introduced  into  a flask  fitted 
with  a delivery  tube  and  heated  to  about  13U°  C.,  is 
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completely  decomposed  into  nitrous  oxide  gas  and 
water,  thus — 

= N^O  + 2H.aO. 

The  gas,  which  comes  off  rapidly,  may  be  collected 
over  water  with  a slight  loss,  one  volume  of  water 
at  0°  C.  dissolving  1 3 volume  of  gas. 

Nitrous  oxide  is  not  combustible,  but  is  an  excel- 
lent supporter  of  combustion,  second  only  in  this 
respect  to  oxygen;  from  which  it  may  be  distin- 
guished, however,  by  not  giving  rise  to  red  fumes 
when  mixed  with  nitric  oxide.  It  is  a heavy  gas, 
being  22  times  heavier  than  an  equal  volume  of 
hydrogen  ; its  specific  gravity  referred  to  air  is  1-53. 
This  gas  has  remarkable  physiological  properties, 
producing,  when  breathed,  a species  of  intoxication, 
whence  its  name,  laughing  gas.  It  is  capable  also 
of  being  used  as  an  anrosthetic  in  short  surgical 
operations.  Nitrous  oxide,  under  a pressure  of 
thirty  atmospheres  at  0°  C.,  is  converted  into 
a liquid.  If  th^s  liquid  be  cooled  while  under 
pressure  to  — 115°  C.,  it  is  frozen  into  a clear 
transparent  solid ; also,  as  in  the  case  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  if  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  escape  into  the 
air,  a portion  of  it  is  solidified,  owing  to  the  lowering 
of  the  temperature.  Liquid  nitrous  oxide  is  made 
to  a somewhat  large  extent,  and  supplied  in  iron 
vessels  for  the  use  of  dentists  and  others  who  have 
occasion  to  use  the  gas  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
insensibility  to  pain.  Mixed  with  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  the  lowest  temperature  yet  obtained  has 
been  reached,  viz.,  — 140°  C. 

Nitrof/en  or  Azote,  the  elementary  gas  which  forms 
the  largest  constituent  of  atmospheric  air,  in  which 
it  occurs  in  the  free  state.  Nitrogen  is  also  found 
occurring  naturally  in  combination,  in  the  form  of 
nitrate  of  potash  or  soda.  Natural  beds  of  these 
substances  occur  at  various  places,  especially  in 
Chili  and  Peru.  It  is  also  found  in  the  form  of 
ammonia  as  a product  of  the  decomposition  of  nitro- 
genous organic  bodies.  INIost  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  contain  nitrogen  as  a constituent. 

ddie  processes  generally  adopted  for  its  prepara- 
tion are  those  by  which  the  oxygen  is  removed  from 
atmospheric  air.  If  an  excess  of  phosphorus  be 
burned  in  a confined  vessel  containing  air,  the  oxygen 
will  entirely  unite  with  the  phosphorus,  forming 
phosphoric  acid.  The  residual  nitrogen  may  then  j 
be  transferred  over  water ; or  the  experiment  may  be 
performed  in  a vessel  standing  over  water,  in  which 
case  the  phosphoric  acid  will  be  dissolved,  and  the 
nitrogen  may  be  obtained  in  a pure  state.  The 
reaction  which  takes  place  may  be  expressed  thus — 

Phosphoric  acid. 

P-2  + O5  ~ 

If  larger  quantities  of  nitrogen  are  required,  it 
is  preferable  to  obtain  it  by  passing  pure  air  over 
red  hot  copper  placed  in  a furnace,  when  the  same 
result  is  obtained,  copper  oxide  being  formed. 

All  combustibles  which  burn  in  air  do  so  by  ab- 
stracting and  uniting  with  the  oxygen  which  it 
contains ; but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  removal 


of  the  oxygen  is  not  complete,  the  combustion 
ceasing  before  this  point  is  reached.  In  the  case  of 
phosphorus,  however,  perfectly  pure  nitrogen  may 
be  obtained. 

Nitrogen  is  a transparent  colourless  gas,  having 
few  positive  qualities.  It  does  not  act  in  any  way 
upon  vegetable  colouring  matters,  and  does  not 
render  lime  water  turbid.  It  neither  supports  com- 
bustion nor  is  itself  combustible.  It  cannot  support 
life,  but  if  breathed  hsis  no  positive  injurious 
action.  In  air  it  acts  as  a diluent  of  the  oxygen, 
for  which  purpose  its  properties  are  admirably 
adapted.  The  gas  is  slightly  lighter  th.an  air,  its 
specific  gravity  being  0‘972  ; it  is  14  times  heavier 
than  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen  gas ; one  cubic 
foot  of  nitrogen  weighs  512  grains. 

In  its  free  state  nitrogen  is  one  of  the  most  inert 
of  all  the  elements  ; in  combination,  it  becomes  one 
of  the  most  powerful. 

Olefant  Gas  (heavy  carburetted  hydrogen,  or 
ethylene). — This  gaseous  comjiound  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  having  the  formula  C2ll4^,  occurs  as  one 
of  the  constituents  of  coal  gas,  and  is  also  generally 
obtained  when  substances  rich  in  carbon  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  process  of  destructive  distillation.  It 
is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  heating  one  measure 
of  alcohol  with  two  measures  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  ; the  alcohol  loses  the  elements  of  a molecule  of 
water,  which  unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid. 

Alcohol.  Olefiant  gas. 

CjHsO  -h  H,jS04  = ^^804  + H.4O  + C,H4. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  or  if  the  heat 
be  too  strong,  a more  complicated  reaction  takes 
place,  sulphurous  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  ether 
being  obtained.  In  preparing  olefiant  gas,  some  sand 
should  be  placed  in  the  flask  containing  the  mixture 
to  prevent  undue  frothing,  which  otherwise  is  likely 
to  occur.  The  gas  obtained  may  be  collected  over 
water;  it  is  colourless,  but  has  a sweetish  smell  and 
taste  ; it  burns  with  a very  luminous  smoky  flame, 
forming  carbonic  acid  and  water.  It  is  not  a per- 
manent gas,  having  been  liquefied  at  a high  pressure. 
Its  name  (oil-forming  gas)  is  due  to  the  fact,  that 
with  chlorine  or  bromine  it  unites  to  form  oily 
liquids,  C.,Il4Cl.,  and  CpH^Br2.  Olefiant  gas  is  de- 
composed by  passage  through  a red  hot  tube,  cai-bon 
being  deposited,  and  small  quantities  of  more  highly 
condensed  hydrocarbons  formed.  The  specific  gravity 
of  this  gas  is  0-972  referred  to  air,  and  14  referred 
to  hydrogen. 

Oxii<jen  is  the  most  abundant  of  all  elementary 
substances,  forming  as  it  does  one-fifth  by  volume 
of  the  atmosphere,  eight-ninths  by  weight  of  water, 
and  about  one-half  of  the  weight  of  the  known  crust 
of  the  earth,  which  may  be  taken  roughly  to  consist 
of  silica  and  alumina.  All  the  elements,  with  the 
exception  of  fluorine,  combine  with  oxygen  to  form 
oxides.  Animal  life  is  entirely  dependent  upon  it 
for  continuance,  and  on  this  account  it  received  its 
I original  name  of  “ vital  air.”  All  ordinary  com- 
bustion is  obtained  by  the  union  of  the  combustible 
with  oxygen  to  form  products  which  are  oxides. 
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The  preparation  of  this  gas  may  be  carried  out  in 
a variety  of  w.ays,  and  it  may  be  obtained  from  a 
large  number  of  substances.  Certain  metallic  oxides, 
when  heated,  part  with  either  a part  or  the  whole  of 
their  oxygen.  By  heating  mercuric  oxide  Priestley 
first  obtained  the  gas — HgO  = Hg  + 0. 

Black  oxide  of  manganese  is  a cheaper  material  for 
the  purpose.  This  substance  occurs  naturally  as  the 
mineral  pyrolusite.  If  this  be  heated  to  redness  in 
an  iron  or  copper  vessel  it  parts  with  one-third  of 
its  oxygen,  which  may  be  collected — 

3M11O3  = Mn304  + Oj. 

A better  w.iy  than  either  of  the  above  is,  however, 
by  heating-  potassic  chlorate  (KClOg),  which  loses 
the  whole  of  its  oxygen  at  a temperature  of  about 
300“  C. 

Potassic  Chloride. 

KCIO3  = KCl  + O3. 

The  temperature  required  for  the  decomposition  of 
the  pure  salt  is  high,  but  if  a little  black  oxide 
of  manganese,  or  oxide  of  copper,  be  mixed  with 
the  chlorate,  the  decomposition  will  proceed  more 
regularly  and  at  a much  lower  temperature.  The 
nietallic  oxide  acts  simply  by  its  presence,  and 
does  not  undergo  any  decomposition.  This  ex- 
periment may  be  made  in  a glass  flask,  with  cork 
and  conducting  tube,  the  oxygen  being  collected 
over  Avater. 

Another  method  for  the  preparation  of  oxygen  has 
been  introduced  lately.  This  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  oxides  of  manganese,  heated  with  alkalies 
and  air,  are  capable  of  absorbing  the  oxygen  from 
the  air,  and  of  subsequently  giving  it  up  again  if 
heated  in  a current  of  steam.  AVhere  large  quan- 
tities of  oxygen  are  Avanted  of  no  great  purity,  this 
process  Avould  probably  prove  the  cheaper. 

Oxygen  gas  is  a transparent  colourless  gas,  Avith- 
out  taste  or  smell.  It  has  never  been  reduced  to 
the  liquid  state.  Most  of  the  elements  unite  directly 
Avith  oxygen,  and  all,  Avith  the  exception  of  fluorine, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  All  actions  and  com- 
binations which  take  place  Avith  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  do  so  much  more  energetically  in  pure  oxygen  ; 
and  many  metals  Avhich  Avill  not  burn  in  air  will  do 
so  readily  in  oxygen. 

The  process  of  combination  Avith  oxygen,  as  in  all 
other  chemical  actions,  is  attended  Avith  heat ; and 
Avhen  this  heat  is  sufficient  to  render  the  particles  of 
matter  luminous,  combustion  is  said  to  take  place. 

The  density  or  specific  gravity  of  oxygen  is — 
referred  to  air,  1-1056 ; to  hydrogen  it  is  16.  A 
cubic  foot  of  oxygen  Aveighs  542  grains. 

Snlphuroun  Acitl  Gas.  — An  oxide  of  sulphur, 
having  the  formula  SO.^ ; 2 volumes  of  oxygen  and 
1 volume  of  sulphur  A'apour  uniting  to  form  2 
volumes  of  sulphurous  acid.  This  gas  is  found 
in  nature  issuing  from  volcanic  craters  and  certain 
fissures  in  the  earth.  It  is  formed  Avhen  combusti- 
bles containing  sulphur,  such  as  common  coal,  are 
burnt,  but  is  so  readily  oxidized  into  sulphuric  acid 
that  it  is  not  frequently  met  Avith.  Whenever  sul- 
phur is  burnt  in  air  or  oxygen,  sulphurous  acid  is  the 


product,  and  the  gas  may  be  prepared  in  this  Avay; 
but  it  is  found  preferable  to  obtain  it  by  acting  upon 
sulphuric  acid  with  a metal.  If  copper  or  mercury 
be  heated  in  a flask  Avith  strong  sulphuric  acid  the 
folloAving  change  takes  place  : — 

Cu  + 2H2SO4  = CUSO4  + SHjO  + SO2. 

The  gas  so  produced  cannot  be  collected  over  Avater, 
as  it  dissolves  in  it  to  a eonsiderable  extent ; 1 
volume  of  Avater  dissolving  43  volumes  of  the  gas 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  giving  a liquid  having 
strongly  acid  properties,  but  Avhich  speedily  becomes 
oxidized  into  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphurous  acid  is  a 
colourless  gas  with  a characteristic  pungent  odour, 
and  exhibits  strong  acid  properties ; it  extinguishes 
combustion,  and  if  breathed  is  fatal  to  life.  It  is 
a poAverful  bleaching  agent,  and  is  used  for  this 
purpose  in  eases  Avhere  chlorine  is  unsuitable ; it  is 
likewise  an  antiseptic,  and  is  used  commercially  as  a 
means  to  arrest  fermentation.  Sulplmrous  acid  gas 
is  extremely  heavy,  its  specific  gravity  being  2-247 
(air  = 1)  16  (H  = 1);  the  gas  may  easily  be  con- 
densed to  a liquid  either  by  exposing  it  to  a pressure 
of  from  2 to  3 atmospheres,  or  to  a cold  of  — 10°  C.,  a 
degree  of  cold  Avhich  may  be  obtained  by  a mixture 
of  ice  and  salt. 

Sulphuretted  Hijdrogen,  H.^S.  — This  gas  is  found 
issuing  from  volcanoes,  also  in  certain  mineral  springs, 
and  is  frequently  produced  A\ffien  substances  con- 
taining sulphur  undergo  decomposition.  The  gas 
has  a most  offensive  odour,  Avhich  is,  however,  quite 
characteristic ^ the  odour  appears  to  be  Avorse  Avhen  the 
gas  is  very  largely  diluted.  It  can  be  best  prepared 
by  acting  upon  a metallic  sulphide  with  an  acid; 
thus  iron  sulphide,  formed  by  fusing  iron  and  sul- 
phur together,  if  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
forms  iron  sulphate  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen — 

FeS  -I-  H2SO4  = FeS04  + H^S. 

The  gas  should  be  collected  over  hot  Avater,  as  it  is 
soluble  to  some  extent  in  cold  Avater : 1 volume  of 
Avater  at  ordinary  temperatures  dissolves  3'2  volumes 
of  gas.  The  gas  is  combustible,  burning  with  a bluish 
flame,  forming  in  excess  of  air  sulphurous  acid 
and  water.  The  gas,  if  heated,  causes  headache 
and  nausea,  and  sometimes  fainting.  Suljihuretted 
hydrogen  exhibits  acid  properties,  hence  it  is  also 
called  hydrosulphuric  acid;  its  specifle  gravity  re- 
ferred to  air  is  1-192,  to  hydrogen  it  is  17 ; at  a 
pressure  of  17  atmospheres  it  can  be  reduced  to  a 
liquid  and  at  — 85°  C.  it  forms  a Avhite  crystalline 
solid.  The  solution  of  this  gas  in  water  is  of  great 
use  in  the  laboratory  as  a means  of  separating  the 
metals  into  groups. 

CO.\L  GAS. — The  history  of  the  development  and 
progress  of  gas  lighting  affords  us  an  unparalleled 
example  of  the  rapid  progress  Avhich  frequently 
attends  a neAV  branch  of  industrial  manufacture,  and 
yet  perhaps  no  commercial  industry  passed  through 
greater  vicissitudes  before  becoming  an  established 
success.  Many  facts  Avere  known  about  coal  gas 
Avhich  pointed  to  the  possibility  of  its  emplo\  ment 
as  a means  of  artifleial  illumination,  but  it  Avas  not 
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until  many  years  subsequently  that  even  an  attempt 
was  made  to  make  any  practical  use  of  what  was 
known  on  the  subject.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that 
the  practical  introduction  of  gas  lighting  as  a com- 
mercial success  was  mainly  due  to  a man  who  was, 
comparatively  sj>eaking,  an  outsider,  and  not  to  any  of 
those  whose  experimental  labours  might  have  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  great  results.  The  parallel 
is  frequently  observed  in  cases  where  the  develop- 
ment of  a new  industry  has  been  the  outgrowth  of 
scientific  experiments;  and  it  is  but  too  often  the 
case  that  those  who  originally  obtained  the  results 
have  not  carried  their  generalizations  further  than  the 
laboratory,  and  the  germs  of  some  great  invention 
have  thus  slumbered  in  the  dusty  records  of  a scientific 
journal.  Afterwards  arises  some  far  - seeing  man 
with  views  in  advance  of  his  time,  who  recognizes 
the  importance  of  the  results,  and  by  his  indomit- 
able energy  and  perseverance  overcomes  all  the 
difficulties  which  beset  his  path,  and  fighting  the 
battle  against  public  prejudice,  never  rests  until  he 
has  established  a new  enterprise  on  the  sure  footing 
of  a commercial  success.  8uch  a man  was  F.  A. 
WiNSOR,  and  he  has  with  justice  been  termed  “ the 
Father  of  modern  gas  lighting.” 

Turning  to  the  very  earliest  account  of  what  was 
known  on  the  subject  of  coal  gas,  we  find  that  the 
discovery  and  earliest  observation  of  elastic  aeriform 
fluids  capable  of  being  inflamed,  and  of  affording 
light  and  heat,  must  have  undoubtedly  been  of  great 
antiquity.  The  most  ancient  writings  contain  notices 
of  inflammable  vapours  springing  from  fissures  and 
cavities  in  the  earth.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
gas  of  this  description  being  a natural  jiroduction,  no 
such  individual  as  the  inventor  or  discoverer  of  illu- 
minating gas  ever  exist  d.  Modern  chemistry  has 
no  difficulty  in  explaining  the  natural  formation  of 
inflammable  gas,  which  is  generally  found  to  occur 
in  those  districts  which  have  underlying  strata  of 
coal  or  some  rock  of  a bituminous  nature.  Here,  at 
a great  dej)th,  and  under  conditions  of  heat  and 
pressure,  changes  are  continually  occurring  in  which 
gaseous  compounds,  such  as  light  carburetted  hydro- 
gen or  marsh  gas,  are  being  evolved,  and  these  gases 
either  find  their  way  to  the  surface  through  some 
pre-existing  channel,  or  accumidate  in  some  under- 
ground cavity,  to  be  set  free  by  the  miner’s  axe  in 
the  form  of  the  well-known  “ fire  damp.”  As  already 
stated,  jets  of  flaming  gases  issuing  from  the  ground 
have  attracted  notice  from  a very  early  date ; and 
savage  tribes,  owing  to  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle, 
produced  apparently  without  any  supply  of  fuel, 
considered  the  spots  where  such  emanations  occurred 
as  the  abode  of  their  gods.  The  well-known  fires 
of  Baku  still  burn,  and  are  due  to  the  ignition  of 
marsh  gas  charged  with  naphtha  vapour.  I'hcy  are 
objects  of  worship  by  the  savages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  China  the  borers  for 
salt  water  often  meet  with  streams  of  combustible 
gases,  which  they  employ  for  illuminating  factories 
and  evaporating  brines.  The  Chinese  were,  conse- 
quently, acquainted  with  the  use  of  gas  long  before 
the  knowledge  of  its  application  was  acquired  by 


Europeans.  Some  of  the  earlier  nations  considered 
fire  as  typical  of  divinity,  and  one  can  scarcely  wonder 
at  the  feelings  of  awe  and  veneration  occasioned  by 
mysterious  outbursts  of  flame,  the  origin  of  which 
appeared  utterly  incomprehensible.  Here  supersti- 
tion erected  its  altars  over  such  flames,  and  claimed 
the  intei’ference  of  the  gods  to  sustain  the  perpetual 
miracle.  Numerous  conjectures  have  been  made  to 
account  for  the  almost  perpetual  fires  which  were 
kept  burning  on  many  ancient  altars.  They  are 
made  the  subject  of  special  mention  by  Straro  and 
Plutarch,  who  state  that,  when  they  happened  from 
any  cause  to  become  extinguished,  they  were  relighted 
by  invisible  means. 

All,  however,  that  had  been  observed  in  ancient 
times  with  reference  to  inflammable  vapours,  was 
far  from  leading  to  any  attempt  to  collect  or  use 
them.  Their  very  nature  and  composition  were  un- 
known, and  the  most  mistaken  ideas  prevailed  as  to 
their  real  character  and  origin.  It  was  not  until  the 
science  of  chemistry  had  shown  the  erroneous  nature 
of  many  of  the  prevalent  ideas  as  to  the  constitution 
of  matter,  and  had  proved  that  the  then  so  called 
elements  were  capable  of  resolution  into  far  simpler 
forms,  that  the  first  glimpses  of  the  real  character 
of  these  inflammable  gases  became  apparent.  The 
analogy  was  then  perceived,  which  existed  between 
the  combustible  vapours  given  off  from  coal,  wood, 
and  oils,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  and  the  gas  which 
found  its  way  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  a natural 
product.  Although  the  application  of  the  gas  produced 
by  the  distillation  of  pit  coal  as  a means  of  obtaining 
artificial  light  appertains  to  modern  times,  yet  the 
germ  of  it  may  be  traced  back  nearly  two  centuries. 
We  read  that  as  far  back  as  the  year  1G59,  Thomas 
Shirlf.y,  commenting  on  the  exhalations  from  the 
burning  well  at  Wigan,  in  Lancashire,  attributes  the 
phenomena  to  the  subjacent  coal  beds;  while  in  10G4 
the  observation  was  made  by  Dr.  Clayton,  that 
combustible  illuminating  gases  were  formed  during 
the  decomposition  of  coal  by  heat,  and  that  they 
could  be  collected.  One  hundred  years  afterwards 
practical  apjilieation  was  made  of  the  fact,  but  by 
mere  accident.  In  1787  Lord  Dundonalh,  of  Cid- 
ross  Abbey  in  Scotland,  took  out  a patent  for  making 
coal  tar,  and  erected  near  the  Abbey  a series  of  ovens 
for  this  purpose.  The  tar  was  conducted  by  pipes 
from  the  condensers  into  cylinders  of  brickwork,  each 
of  which  had  a small  opening  at  the  top  for  the 
escape  of  the  incondensible  part  of  the  products.  To 
these  openings  the  workmen  were  in  the  habit  of 
attaching  a cast-iron  pipe  by  means  of  a mass  of  soft 
clay,  and  lighting  the  gas  at  the  other  end  to  give 
them  light  during  the  darkness.  His  lordship,  also, 
was  in  the  habit  of  burning  the  gas  in  the  Abbey  as 
a curiosity ; and  for  this  purpose  he  had  a vessel 
constructed  resembling  a large  tea-urn,  which  he 
frequently  caused  to  be  filled  with  gas,  and  carried 
up  to  the  Abbey  to  light  the  hall,  especially  when  he 
was  entertaining  company. 

The  first  record  of  a really  authentic  nature  with 
regard  to  an  experiment  on  the  destructive  distillation 
of  coal  and  production  of  illuminating  gas,  is  to  be 
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found  in  a work  by  Dr.  Stephen  Hales,  on  “Vege- 
table Statics,”  published  in  the  year  1726.  The 
statement  is  here  made,  that  from  the  distillation  of 
158  grains  of  Newcastle  coal,  180  cubic  inches  of  air, 
(gas)  were  obtained  weighing 51  grains;  and  it  is  some- 
what curious,  that  when  this  result  is  calculated  to 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton  of  coal,  the  quantity  thus 
obtained  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  yield 
of  the  same  coal  at  the  present  day.  In  the  year 
1739  the  results  of  Dr.  Clayton  appeared  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  experi- 
ments there  recorded  are  chiefly  interesting  from  the 
fact  that  the  gas  produced  from  the  coal  was  stored 
in  bladders,  and  consequently  we  have  here  the  first 
record  of  the  practicability  of  storing  coal  gas.  Dr. 
Watson  subsequently  proved,  in  1767,  that  this 
same  coal  gas  retained  its  inflammability  after  pass- 
ing through  water. 

Still  further  on,  in  the  year  1792,  William 
Murdoch,  a Scotchman,  made  a series  of  experi- 
ments at  Redruth,  in  Cornwall,  on  the  quantities 
and  qualities  of  the  gases  produced  by  the  des- 
tructive distillation  of  various  animal  and  vegetable 
substances.  Murdoch  not  only  experimented  on 
different  varieties  of  coal,  and  varied  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  orifices  from  which  the  gas  was 
burned,  but  he  likewise  endeavoured  to  effect  a 
certain  degree  of  purification  of  the  crude  gas.  For 
this  purpose,  however,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
used  anything  but  water ; the  use  of  lime  being 
introduced  by  Dr.  Henry  and  Mr.  Clegg.  Murdoch 
continued  his  experiments  until  the  year  1798,  when 
he  was  removed  from  Cornwall  and  appointed  to 
a position  of  importance  in  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Boulton  and  Watt  in  Soho,  and  there  he  con- 
structed an  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  coal 
gas,  and  lighted  part  of  the  Soho  Foundry.  He 
afterwards  extended  the  same  apparatus,  so  as  to 
give  light  to  all  the  principal  shops  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  it  was  in  regular  use  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  artificial  light ; and  finally,  in  1805, 
he  fitted  up  the  gas  apparatus  in  Messrs.  Phillips 
and  Lee’s  cotton  mill ; from  which  time  its  use 
gradually  extended  to  all  the  cotton  mills  in  the 
kingdom. 

In  the  year  1799  Lebon  lit  his  house  in  Paris  with 
coal  gas,  causing  as  much  astonishment  as  Murdoch 
was  occasioning  in  England.  F.  A.  Winsor  happen- 
ing to  be  at  Brunswick  at  about  the  same  time,  read 
an  account  of  Lebon’s  e-xperiments,  and  was  forcibly 
struck  with  the  possible  importance  of  the  results. 
Coming  soon  after  to  England,  he  endeavoured 
by  every  means  in  his  power  to  advance  the 
project  of  general  illumination  by  coal  gas.  In 
1803  he  lit  the  Lyceum  with  gas  as  an  experi- 
ment. Afterwards,  in  1806,  he  took  out  a patent  in 
connection  with  thesubject,  and  by  continued  lectures 
and  experiments  endeavoured  to  overcome  the  public 
prejudice  against  the  universal  adoption  of  the  new 
light  As  a further  means  for  insuring  this,  Winsor 
endeavoured  to  get  up  a joint  stock  company  ; but 
in  this  he  did  not  succeed  until  1810,  when  an  Act 
of  Incorporation  was  obtained  for  the  company, 
VOL.  i. 
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under  the  title  .of  “The  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Com- 
pany,” the  royal  charter,  however,  not  being  granted 
until  1812. 

The  new  company  at  first  made  little  or  no  pro- 
gress towards  becoming  a commercial  success,  and 
it  was  not  until  they  were  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Clegg  that  the  aspects 
of  the  company  began  to  appear  somewhat  more 
favourable. 

Gas  was  introduced  in  London  at  Golden  Lane, 
16th  August,  1807.  Pall  Mall  was  lit  by  it  in  1809. 
In  1813  Westminster  Bridge  was  first  lighted  by 
gas,  and  in  the  following  year  the  parish  of  West- 
minster itself  had  gas  lights  sub.stituted  for  the  oil 
lamps.  In  the  same  year  (1814)  a general  illumina- 
tion took  place  on  the  visit  of  the  allied  sovereigns 
to  England,  and  in  1815  the  Guildhall  was  first 
lighted.  The  success  of  the  new  fight  had  by  this 
time  become  thoroughly  established,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  several  rival  companies  started  into 
existence — the  City  of  London,  the  Phcenix  or  South 
London,  and  the  Imperial ; while  companies  were 
at  the  same  time  started  in  many  of  the  leading 
towns  in  England  and  Scotland,  all  of  which  were 
in  operation  by  1819.  Paris  was  lighted  in  1820, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  lighting  by  gas 
has  steadily  progressed  and  increased,  until  at  the 
present  time  there  are  works,  such  as  the  Beckton 
station  of  the  Chartered  Companjjf  and  the  Bromley 
works  of  the  Imperial,  each  pi-oducing  their  millions 
of  cubic  feet  per  diem. 

The  following  statistics  from  a recent  paper  by 
Chubb  may  be  interesting  on  the  subject  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  present  metropolitan  gas  supply. 
The  share  and  loan  capital  of  the  companies  amount 
to  rather  more  than  £11,000,000  sterling,  and  the 
maximum  rate  of  dividend  allowed  to  be  paid  on 
the  total  share  capital  averages  87  per  cent.  There 
are,  in  the  aggregate,  upwards  of  1,500,000  tons  of 
coal  used  every  year  in  the  manufacture  of  gas 
in  the  metropolis,  and  the  quantity  of  gas  annu- 
ally consumed  amounts  to  about  13,000,000,000 
of  cubic  feet.  There  are  at  present  54,119  lamps 
in  the  public  streets  of  London  lighted  by  means  of 
gas ; and  the  mains  of  all  the  companies,  of  various 
sizes,  from  4 feet  to  3 inches  in  diameter,  reach  the 
enormous  length  of  2000  miles.  Such  is  the  won- 
derful extent  to  which  modern  gas  manufacture  has 
developed. 

Nature  of  Illuminating  Gas. — The  gas  ordinarily 
used  for  illuminating  purposes  is  a mechanical  mix- 
ture of  various  gases,  some  of  which  are  luminous, 
while  others  have  no  value  as  illuminating  agents. 
Besides  the  substances  present  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  true  gases,  there  are  also  the  vapours 
of  different  substances  which  in  their  normal  condi- 
tion exist  as  solids  or  liquids;  and  there  is  but  little 
doubt  that  a considerable  part  of  the  illuminat- 
ing value  of  gas  is  due  to  the  vapours  of  these 
substances. 

The  following  table  by  Dr.  Letheby  will  show 
the  principal  substances  present  in  ordinary  purified 
coal  gas : — 
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CHIEF  CONSTITUENTS  OF  COAL  GAS. 


Volume  Per  Cent. 

Hydrogen, 25  to  50 

Light  carburetted  hydrogen,  CH4, 35  “ 52 

' Olefiant  gas,  CjH^,  ) 

Propylene,  C3H5,  ^ 3 “ 20 

, Butylene,  C4H8, } 

Benzol  and  its  series, ? 

Acetylene,  CjHo, ? 

Naphthalin,  Cj(|Hg, ? 

Carbonic  oxide,  CO, 5 “ 9 

Carbonic  acid,  CO;, 0 “ 2 

Cyanogen,  CN, ? 

Ammonia,  NHj, O’OO  “ 0‘06 

Bisulphide  of  carbon,  CS;, 0 004  “ 0'04 

Aqueous  vapour,  H;0, 0-60  “ 2‘50 

Oxygen, 0 00  “ O'lO 

Nitrogen, 0-00  “ 8‘00 

To  which  may  be  added  sulphocyanogen,  which  is 
likewise  always  present  in  small  quantity. 

The  average  composition  of  London  gas  is  given 
by  the  same  author  as  follows  : — 

AVERAGE  COMPOSITION  OF  LONDON  GAS. 

Common  Gas.  Cannel  Gas. 

12  Caudles.  20  Candles. 


Hydrogen, 46'0  ....  27-7 

Light  carburetted  hydrogen, 39'5  ....  50-0 

Conden.sihle  hydrocarbons, 3-8  ....  13-0 

Carbonic  oxide, 7-5  ....  6-8 

Carbonic  acid 0'6  ....  0‘1 

Aqueous  vapour, 2 0 ....  2*0 

Oxygen 0-1  ....  0-0 

Nitrogen 0-5  ....  0-4 


100-0  100-0 

The  analyses  of  which  the  above  figures  are  the 
average,  although  made  some  time  ago,  represent 
fairly  the  composition  of  ordinary  coal  gas,  with  the 
single  exception  that  the  gas,  as  now  supplied  for 
the  major  part  of  the  London  district,  would  con- 
tain less  carbonic  acid  than  is  shown  in  the  tables. 

The  value  of  gas  as  an  illuminating  agent  may  be 
said  to  depend  on  the  amount  of  hydrocarbons  pre- 
sent, and  on  the  relation  which  the  carbon  bears  to 
the  hydrogen  in  these  substances.  In  marsh  gas, 
CH^^,  which  is,  practically  speaking,  non -luminous, 
the  percentage  composition  is,  carbon,  75'4,  and 
hydrogen,  24'6.  In  olefiant  gas,  Cgll^,  the  carbon 
is  86,  and  the  hydrogen  12;  and  the  gas  possesses  a 
correspondingly  greater  amount  of  illuminating  value. 
In  acetylene,  C2H2,  we  have  a gas  of  still  greater 
illuminating  value,  the  proportion  of  carbon  to  hydro- 
gen being  also  greater,  the  percentage  composition 
being  carbon,  92-3,  and  hydrogen,  7-7.  In  benzol, 
CgHg,  we  have  the  same  percentages,  while  in  naptha- 
lene,  CjgHg,  a still  higher  ratio  between  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  exists,  and  a correspondingly  increased 
value  in  light-giving  power.  It  was  formerly  taken 
as  an  axiom  that  the  illuminating  value  of  a mixture 
of  gases  was  also  proportionate  to  the  relation  be- 
tween the  carbon  and  the  hydrogen  ; but  although 
this  is  very  good  as  a rough  criterion  in  practice,  the 
staten\ent  must  not  be  accepted  as  strictly  true. 
The  illuminating  power  of  a mixture  of  gases  is 
known  now  to  depend  far  more  on  the  nature  of  the 
particular  compounds  present  than  upon  the  absolute 
jn-oportion  between  the  hydrogen  and  carbon ; for 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  possible  to  have  a gas 


(marsh  gas)  containing  as  much  as  75'4  per  cent,  of 
carbon,  and  yet  which  is  valueless  for  illuminating 
purposes,  it  is  also  possible  to  have  a mixture  of 
gases  in  which  the  percentage  of  carbon  is  far  less, 
although  the  illuminating  value  is  much  greater. 

Coal  gas  is  found  to  experience  a diminution  in 
its  illuminating  value  by  being  long  stored  in 
holders  standing  over  water,  the  loss  being  greater 
with  inereasing  atmospheric  changes,  lliis  loss  is 
no  doubt  due  to  the  partial  condensation  of  such 
substances  as  naphthalene  and  the  members  of  the 
benzol  series,  compounds  very  rich  in  carbon,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  which  from  the  gas  would  con- 
siderably lower  the  lighting  power.  Olefiant  gas 
itself,  to  which  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  illum- 
inating value  of  gas  is  due,  is  soluble  to  a certain 
extent  in  water;  acetylene  is  likewise  somewhat 
soluble  in  water.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that 
gas  should  suffer  in  illuminating  value  when  stand- 
ing for  any  length  of  time  over  water.  The  loss  is 
always  greater  the  richer  the  quality  of  the  gas,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  found  in  practice  to  be  less  than 
might  be  theoretically  expected. 

Description  and  Character  of  Coals  used  in  Gas 
Manufacture.— The  special  varieties  of  coals  which 
are  most  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  are  those 
belonging  to  what  is  termed  the  bituminous  class, 
and  which  may  be  taken  to  comprise  caking  coals, 
parrot  coal,  and  the  different  varieties  of  cannel. 
The  value  of  a eoal  for  gas-making  purposes  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  composition  of  the  coal 
itself,  but  on  the  amount  of  volatile  matter  which 
it  yields  when  exposed  to  heat,  and  the  character 
of  the  volatile  matter  so  obtained.  Freedom  from 
sulphur  is  also  an  important  consideration  in  the 
selection  of  a coal  for  gas-making  purposes.  The 
absolute  value  of  a coal  can  only  be  determined 
by  experiment,  analysis,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
sulphur,  being  useful  only  to  a comparatively  small 
extent.  The  amount  of  volatile  matter  which  a 
coal  yields  is  almost  a better  criterion  of  value  than 
a knowledge  of  its  ultimate  composition.  It  may, 
however,  be  assumed  that  a first-class  gas-making 
coal  should  show  a fair  percentage  of  volatile 
matter,  associated  with  a small  amount  of  ash  and 
but  little  sulphur,  while  its  ultimate  analysis  should 
exhibit  a comparatively  small  quantity  of  oxygen 
in  proportion  to  the  hydrogen.  The  reason  for  the 
last-mentioned  consideration  is,  that  when  a coal  is 
subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  every  16  parts 
of  oxygen  present  unite  with  2 of  hydrogen  to  form 
18  parts  of  water ; so  that  it  is  only  the  hydrogen 
over  and  above  that  required  by  the  oxygen  that 
is  available  for  the  production  of  hydrocarbons. 

The  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  gas  yielded 
by  each  special  description  of  coal  is  exceedingly 
variable,  and  depends  much  on  the  temperature 
employed  in  distillation ; so  that  the  results  • of 
different  experimenters  have  exhibited  considerable 
difference.  The  following  table,  taken  from  some 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  Barlow,  may,  however, 
be  taken  as  giving  a fair  average  of  the  yield  of  gas 
from  different  coals : — 
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Name  of  Coal. 

Number  of  experi^ 
uieiit-o,  the  aver- 
age of  which  is 
taken. 

Produce  of  one  ton  of  Coal, 

Equivalent  of  one 
cubic  foot  of  gas 
in  grains  sperm. 

Consumption  of  gas 
l)er  hour  to  give 
a light  equal  to 
twelve  stendard 
candies. 

Value  of  the  gas 
from  one  ton  of 
coals  in  pounds 
of  sperm. 

Cubic  feet 
of  gns. 

Pounds 
of  coke. 

Pounds 
of  tar. 

Pounds  of 
ammonia* 
cal  liquor. 

Bofihead  camiel 

3 

13,334 

715 

733-3 

none. 

1109- 

1-3 

2057 

Newcastle  cannel, 

3 

9,833 

1426 

98-3 

60- 

606- 

2-37 

851 

Wigan  cannel — Inch  Hall, 

3 

10,850 

1332 

218-3 

161-6 

465-8 

3-09 

718 

Lochgellv  cannel, 

2 

8,331 

1245 

225- 

340- 

439- 

3-28 

522 

Mixture  of  7-8tha  Lochgellv  and  l-8th  Boghead, 

1 

9,055 

1200 

400- 

170- 

695- 

2-07 

899 

“ 910ths  Lochgelly  and  1-lOth  Boghead, 

2 

9,050 

1205 

335- 

290- 

600- 

2-4 

774 

“ ll-12ths  Lochgelly  and  112th  Boghead, 

1 

9,750 

1240 

227- 

270- 

443- 

3-25 

617 

Pelton  main 

4 

9,500 

1540 

112-5 

112-5 

311- 

4-7 

422 

Mixture  of  3-4ths  Pelton  and  l-4th  Boghead, 

3 

12,800 

1366 

206-6 

116-6 

553- 

2-6 

1009 

Mr.  Barlow  is  of  opinion  that  coals  which  contain 
more  than  30  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter  require  a 
higher  temperature  for  their  distillation. 

As  before  remarked,  the  yield  of  gas  will  differ 


with  the  temperature  employed.  With  good  gas 
coals,  however,  it  is  found  that  the  amount  of  yield 
is  a very  fair  criterion  of  actual  value,  as  the  follow- 
ing table  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hughes  will  show : — 


Description  of  CoaL 

Cubic  feet  of 
gas  per  ton 
of  coaL 

Specific 
gravity  of 
the  gas. 

Weight  of  gas 
in  pounds 
avoh(tuxK>i6 
per  ton  of  coal. 

Authority. 

Newcastle  Coals. 

8,000 

11,648 

11,4-24 

•420 

257 

Dr.  Fyfe. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hedley. 

•675 

423 

Pelaw,  Newcastle, 

•444 

389 

Pelton,  “ 

11,4-24 

11,200 

8,500 

12,000 

•437 

382 

(4  44 

•521 

447 

44  44 

Newcastle, 

•412 

268 

London,  1837. 

•490 

550 

f Quantity  made  in  the  revolving  web 

Pelton, 

11,000 

10,800 

10,000 

11,000 

10,500 

10,.5u0 

•430 

363 

\ retort — authority,  Mr.  Clegg. 
1 

•4-25 

353 

Washington, 

•430 

330 

I 

Pelaw, 

•4-20 

355 

I 

New  Pelton, 

•415 

335 

! Author  of  the  Chemistry  of  Gas-lighting 
in  the  Journal  of  Gas-lighting. 

Dean’s  Primrose, 

•430 

347 

Garesfield, ; 

10,500 

10,000 

•398 

321 

Gosforth, 

•402 

308 

10.500 

•420 

339 

Hastinc’s  Hartley 

loidOO 

•421 

333 

Blenkinsopp, 

9,700 

12,507 

12,400 

12,000 

11,200 

11,200 

11,147 

11,120 

•450 

335 

Berwick  ami  Craister’s  Wallsend, 

•470 

449 

Mr.  Clegg. 

4« 

Pelaw  Main, 

•420 

399 

RnsseU’s  Wallsend, 

•418 

384 

(4 

•416 

357 

44 

•410 

351 

44 

Pearith’s  Wallsend, 

•410 

•410 

350 

349 

44 

<4 

Penton  Main, 

10i987 

10.400 

10.400 

9,000 

11,000 

9,500 

9,500 

9,746 

9,123 

11,681 

9,878 

9,016 

9,333 

9,667 

11,312 

11.4-24 

•420 

337 

(4 

•400 

318 

326 

44 

•410 

44 

Parrot  or  Canned  Coals. 

j Average  production  l>y  the  Phoenix  Gas 
\ Company  for  the  year  1848. 

Dr.  Fyfe. 

11 

i r 

357 

466 

423 

396 

48.3 

( -520 
•fi-tO 

r 

• U 

4( 

Lochgelly  parrot, 

( -580 

4( 

•540 

Mr.  Wright. 

“ “ second  experiment, 

Ramsav’s  Newcastle  cannel 

•650 

•G04 

492 

417 

41  14  44 

*598 

427 

541 

6.38 

645 

/ John  Kay,  Manager  of  Dundee  Gas- 

44  i(  44 

•731 

1 works. 

jDr.  Leeson,  Dr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  G.  H. 

Lesmahagow  cannel, 

Welsh  cannel, 

•737 

•7.37 

\ Palmer. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hedley. 

44  <i 

Wigan  cannel, 

11, -200 
9,.500 
10.976 

■606 

•580 

•fi-j ) 

5-20 

422 

563 

538 

If  44 

I.iverpool  New  Gas  and  Coke  Company. 
Mr.  Wright. 

Wemyss  cannel, ^ 

10,192 

•691 

996 
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Description  of  CoaL 

Cubic  feet  of 
gas  per  tou 
of  eoal. 

Specific 
gravity  of 
the  gas. 

Weight  of  gas 
in  pounds 
avoirdupois 
per  ton  of  coal. 

Authority. 

Wi^an  cannel^ 

9,408 

9,720 

15,000 

13,500 

13.200 

•478 

344 

Mr.  Wright. 

Knightswood  cannel, 

•590 

439 

Boghead  cannel, 

•752 

866 

fMr.  J.  Evans,  at  Westminster  Station 
< of  Chartered  Gas  Company  ; mean  of 
(_  three  experiments. 

«.  U (i 

Lesmahagow, 

•642 

666 

it  '' 

•618 

627 

U (( 

Capeldrae  caTinel, 

14.400 

•577 

638 

H U (( 

Arnistoii  cannel, 

12,600 

•626 

606 

U ((  (( 

Kamsav  cannel, 

10.300 

14.300 

•548 

433 

•580 

637 

it 

Kirkness  cannel, 

12,800 

•562 

552 

tt 

Knightswood  cannel 

13,200 

11,400 

11,500 

11.600 

•550 

558 

it 

•528 

461 

u 

Pelton  cannel, 

•520 

459 

Mr.  Joseph  Hedley. 

Leverson  cannel,.* 

•523 

466 

Washington  cannel, 

10,500 

•500 

403 

i( 

Wigan  cannel, 

14,453 

•640 

708 

Mr.  Clegg. 

14,267 

•610 

664 

Scotch  cannel 

14,000 

•580 

622 

(( 

13,813 

9,400 

•500 

529 

(( 

Derbyshiue,  Welsh,  Stafforpshire, 

AND  OTHER  KINDS  OF  COAL. 
Derbyshire  deep  main, 

•424 

308 

Mr.  Wright. 
(( 

8.880 

315 

Powell  coal  — two  hundredweight  charges) 

every  five  hours, / 

Powell  coal — one  and  a half  hundredweight  1 
charges  every  five  hours, j 

10,165 

8,250 

11,424 

11,200 

6,500 

6.500 

6,720 

7,800 

9.500 

8,200 

•459 

•470 

•475 

•468 

•453 

•455 

357 

296 

415 

(( 

«( 

Mr,  Hedley. 

401 

Birmingham  Gas  Company — lamp  coal  from) 
West  Bromwich, J 

226 

227 

f Birmingham  Gas  Company  Parliamen- 
\ tary  Heturn. 

J Birmingham  and  Staifordshire  Parlia- 

Macclesfield, 

\ mentary  Return. 

Stockport 

322 

Parliamentary  Return. 
Manchester  P.arliamentary  Return, 
f Liverpool  Old  Company  Parliamentary 

Oldham,  Watergate,  and  Wigan  cannel,  mixed, 
Ormskirk,  or  Wigan  slack, 

•534 

•462 

•420 

•530 

•466 

•528 

388 

290 

Low-Moor,  mixed  with  two  kinds  of  slack, .... 
Leeds  coal, 

8,000 

6.500 
8,000 

7.500 
7,000 
7,000 

257 

263 

\ Return. 

Bradford  Parliamentary  Return. 
Leeds  Company  Parliamentary  Return. 
Sheffield  Company  Parliamentary  Rtturn. 
Leicester  Parliamentary  Return. 
Derby  Parliamentary  Return. 
Nottingham  Parliamentary  Return. 

Mr.  A.  Wright. 

U 

285 

Derbyshire  soft  coal, 

303 

u u 

•448 

•424 

•398 

•395 

-.390 

240 

U it 

227 

Staffordshire. 

South^s, 

10,933 

10,667 

10,667 

9,600 

10,133 

10,133 

10.000 

333 

.322 

Third  variety, 

.318 

(( 

•320 

•350 

.360 

•385 

235 

271 

279 

295 

(t 

i( 

t( 

Welsh  Coal. 

First  variety, 

(( 

Second  variety, 

10,133 

•380 

295 

u 

Some  practical  gas  engineers  are  of  opinion  that  the 

by  Mr.  Wright, 

in  which  the  results  of  experiments 

quantities  in  the  preceding  table  are  larger  than  are 
usuaUy  obtained  in  the  works.  The  following  table, 


on  the  distillation  of  cannel  coals  are  placed  in  a very 
practical  commercial  form,  will  be  found  interesting: 


Name  of  Coal. 

Lesmaliagow  cannel. 

Ramsay's 

Newcastle 

cannel. 

Derbyshire 
deep  main. 

Wemyss’  canneL 

Wigan 

cannel. 

Coke, 

Exp.  1. 
Founds 
per  tou. 

1091- 

Exp.  2. 
Founds, 
per  ton. 

1064- 

Pounds 
per  ton. 

1435* 

Pounds 
I>er  toll. 

13.55- 

Exp.  1. 
Founds 
per  ton. 

1124-5 

Exp.  2. 
Founds 
per  ton. 
1188- 

Pounds 
per  ton. 

13260 

463- 

483-5 

410* 

300- 

551-4 

.528- 

3380 

594- 

603- 

295* 

219- 

224  0 

197- 

250-0 

Ammonia  and  water, 

4-5 

4-5 

6-72 

179- 

87-5 

85- 

93-28 

207- 

340-1 

327- 

3-26-0 

2-240- 

2240- 

2240- 

2240- 

2240- 

2240- 

2240- 

11,680 
0 540 

9,878 

0-650 

9,016 

0-650 

9,400 

0-424 

10,976 
0 670 

10,192 

0-691 

9.408 
0 478 

Illuminating  power,  gas  of  specific  gravity  0-361,  being,. . 

2-33 

2- 

0-8 

2-47 

1-5 
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The  annexed  tables,  by  Dr.  Fyfe,  contain,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  quantities  of  gas  afforded  by  the  coals, 
much  valuable  information  upon  the  relative  illum- 
inating values  of  the  gases,  which  he  arrived  at  by 
the  chlorine  test.  When  chlorine  is  added  to  coal 
gas,  it  forms  with  the  olefiant  gas  and  vapours 
of  the  heavier  hydrocarbons — with  those  consti- 


tuents, therefore,  upon  which  the  illuminating  power 
depends  — oily  compounds,  which  separate,  and 
the  original  volume  is  consequently  diminished. 
The  diminution  which  the  volume  of  the  gas  suffers 
wlien  mixed  with  chlorine  is,  therefore,  in  direct 
proportion  to  its  illuminating  power,  and  to  the 
value  of  the  gas. 


Coala. 

Cubic  feet  of  gae  per  ton. 

Comparative  value  of  coals 
per  tou  by  quantity  of 
gas. 

I Specific  gravity  of  gas,  air 
= 1000. 

Condensation  by  chlorine 
per  cent. 

Duration  by  jet,  five-inch 
flame. 

Comparative  value  of  gas 
by  chlorine. 

Comparative  value  of  gas 
by  durability. 

Comi>arative  value  of  gas 
by  chlorine  and  dura- 
bility. 

Comparative  value  of  coals 
per  tou,  taking  quantity 
of  gas  condensed  by  chlo- 
rine and  durability  into 
account. 

English  Cannel  : — 

Yorkshire, 

11,500 

1-28 

•451 

7-66 

M.  S. 

45- 

0-85 

0-92 

0-78 

1-00 

Scotch  Cannels  ; — 

Knightswood, 

8,960 

100 

•557 

•9 

48- 

1-00 

1-00 

1-00 

1-00 

Lochgelly, 

9.123 

1-01 

•567 

14-5 

65-30 

1-66 

1-36 

1-95 

1-n 

Marq.  Lothian, 

10,000 

1-11 

•556 

13- 

60- 

1 44 

1-25 

1-80 

2-00 

Torrybnrn, 

11.200 

1-24 

•624 

13- 

57-30 

1-44 

1-19 

1-71 

2-13 

Monkland, 

10,190 

1-13 

•667 

16- 

67- 

1-77 

1-4 

2-01 

2-29 

Arniston, 

10,640 

1-18 

•637 

17-5 

68-30 

1-94 

1-41 

2-03 

2-41 

Wemyss, 

Kirkness, 

10,080 

1-12 

•642 

19-5 

75- 

2-16 

1-56 

2-24 

2-54 

9,620 

1-07 

•711 

20-75 

80-18 

2-30 

1-67 

2-40 

2-58 

This  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  gas  afforded 
from  1 ton  of  each  variety  of  coal ; the  specific  gravity 
of  the  gas;  the  amount  of  condensible  matter  by 
chlorine ; the  durability  of  the  gas  when  burned 
by  a single  jet  with  a 5-inch  flame ; the  compara- 
tive value  of  the  gas  for  affording  light,  as  shown 
by  the  chlorine  and  by  the  durability  tests,  and 


by  both  taken  together,  which,  when  this  test  is 
had  recourse  to,  is  the  proper  method  to  follow.  It 
shows  also  the  comparative  value  of  the  coals  for 
the  purpose  of  illumination  by  combustion  of  their 
gases,  as  proved  by  the  quantity  of  gas  afforded 
by  each,  and  also  by  the  quantity  and  quality  taken 
together : — 


Coala. 

Cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton. 

Specific  gravity  of  gas, 
air  = 1000. 

Condensation  by  chlorine, 
per  cent. 

Durability  by  jet  five- 
inch  flame. 

Illuminating  power,  one 
foot  s}ienn.  candles  = 
1 120  grains  per  hour. 

Value  of  one  foot  in 
grains  sperm. 

Comparative  value  of  one 
foot  in  grains  sperm. 

Value  of  one  ton  of  coals 
in  pounds  of  sperm. 

"o 

M 

"3 

> 

« 

> 

|| 

o 

Pounds  of  coke  per  ton 
of  coal. 

Fixed  carbon  per  cent, 
in  coat 

Ashes  per  cent,  in  coal. 

Pounds  of  sulphur  per 
ton  of  coal. 

English  Coking  : — 
Felton, 

9,746 

555 

6-5 

M.  S. 

50*40 

3-125 

382-2 

1- 

532- 

1- 

1,563 

_ 

_ 

English  Cannel  ; — 

Ramsay’s  Newcastle,.... 

Wigan, 

Scotch  Cannel  : — 

9,692 

625 

13-25 

60-40 

3-33 

399-6 

1-04 

553- 

1-04 

1..520 

— 

— 

— 

12,010 

566 

9-9 

,52-5 

3-04 

365-4 

0-95 

627-4 

1-17 

1,360 

55- 

7-1 

— 

8-5 

Donibristle, 

9,923 

593 

9- 

51-5 

7-51 

901-2 

2-35 

1277-5 

2-4 

1,220 

49-22 

4-28 

Lesmahagow, 

10,176 

669 

17- 

60- 

8-77 

1058-8 

2-75 

1539-5 

2-87 

1,360 

42-44 

4- 

— 

Capeldrae — one, 

11, .500 

644 

18- 

65-25 

8-312 

997-4 

2-61 

1638-7 

3-08 

999 

33-2 

7-7 

|7-7 

Capeldrae — two, 

9,670 

650 

17-8 

73-37 

10-01 

1201-2 

3-24 

1670-3 

3-18 

1,256 

23-9 

24-5 

Boghead, 

15,426 

7-26 

23-37 

84-44 

10-38 

1-245-6 

3-25 

2755-6 

4-3 

760 

9-25 

21-7 

8- 

Coals  intended  for  gas  making  should  be  used  as 
speedily  as  possible,  unless  great  capabilities  for 
efficient  storage  are  under  the  control  of  the  gas 
manager.  The  coals,  of  whatever  character,  should 
prior  to  use  be  protected  from  undue  atmospheric 
influences,  and  more  especially  from  alternate  ex- 
posure to  sun  and  rain,  as  under  these  conditions 
spontaneous  ignition  may  not  unfrequently  occur, 
and  much  loss  may  thus  ensue.  It  has  also  been 
found  that  under  the  influence  of  sun  and  rain  many 
descriptions  of  gas  coal  suffer  considerable  deteriora- 
tion in  their  value  as  gas  and  coke  producers.  The  i 
loss  sustained  by  ordinary  caking  coal  may  in  this  i 


way  amount  to  10  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  three 
months,  the  subsequent  deterioration  being,  however, 
comparatively  small.  There  is  not  much  fear  of 
spontaneous  ignition  occurring  if  the  coals  are  kept 
in  a covered  shed  which,  while  excluding  sun  and 
rain,  at  the  same  time  permits  a free  circulation  of 
cool  air.  In  order  to  detect  any  undue  heating  in 
heaps  of  coals  under  storage,  the  plan  of  inserting 
long  iron  rods  at  different  portions  of  the  mass  h:is 
often  been  adopted.  These  rods  are  withdrawn  at 
intervals,  and  in  the  event  of  the  ends  being  found 
i unduly  heated,  and  the  coal  consequently  in  danger 
I from  spontaneous  ignition,  precautions  can  be  taken 
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to  prevent  any  actual  mischief  occurring.  The  heat- 
ing of  coals  in  this  way  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
oxidation  of  the  iron  pyrites  which  is  always  present 
in  varying  quantity,  and  which  is  converted  by 
atmospheric  oxygen  into  sulphate  of  iron.  Hughes 
mentions  a very  curious  fact  with  regard  to  pyrites  in 
coal.  He  states  that  where  a large  heap  of  coal  has 
been  stored  some  time,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  weather,  that  in  course  of  time  the  iron  pyrites 
is  decomposed,  and  the  sulphur  becomes  distributed 
through  the  heap  in  regular  strata  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  the  inclination  or  “ dip  ” being 
about  30°  to  the  horizon,  the  strata  themselves 
remaining  parallel.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this 
singular  phenomenon,  although  the  actual  accumula- 
tion may  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  what 
geologists  term  “ segregation.” 

Having  thus  given  a description  of  the  yields  of 
different  varieties  of  gas  coal,  we  have  now  to  con- 
sider the  changes  suffered  by  the  coal  during  its 
destructive  distillation. 

Dintillalion  of  Coal. — A few  remarks  are  necessary 
respecting  the  changes  which  take  place  during  the 
manufacture  of  gas  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
coal  at  a high  temperature  in  closed  retorts.  The 
nitrogen  which  appears  as  present  in  the  analysis 
of  coal  gas  is  entirely  derived  from  atmospheric  air, 
admitted  into  the  retort  during  the  charges. 

The  quality  and  illuminating  value  of  the  gas  pro- 
duced from  a special  description  of  coal  varies  much 
with  the  condition  of  the  coal  at  the  time  of  distilla- 
tion, whether  old  or  recently  obtained,  whether  wet 
or  dry.  The  temperature  at  which  the  distillation  is 
conducted  likewise  makes  a considerable  difference 
in  the  eventual  result.  The  chief  products  of  the 
distillation  are  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  ; 
by  far  the  greater  bulk  of  the  carbon  in  the  original 
coal  being,  however,  left  behind  in  the  retort  as  coke. 
These  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  pro- 
duced in  three  different  forms,  viz.,  gaseous,  liquid, 
and  solid.  The  number  of  constituent  atoms  in  each 
compound  being,  as  a rule,  comparatively  small  in 
gaseous  hydrocarbons,  more  numerous  in  the  liquid, 
and  greatest  of  all  in  the  solid. 

The  chemical  changes  which  occur  during  the 
destructive  distillation  of  coal  are  both  numerous 
and  interesting ; and  as  a correct  knowledge  of  their 
nature  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  manufac- 
turer of  gas,  we  shall  here  endeavour  to  give  a short 
account  of  what  takes  place  in  the  retort  when  the 
coal  is  subjected  to  heat. 

The  greater  part  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  original 
eoal  passes  off,  partly  in  combination  with  oxygen 
as  aqueous  vapour,  partly  combined  with  carbon 
as  marsh  gas  and  olefiant  gas,  together  with  smaller 
quantities  of  acetylene,  benzol,  and  other  hydro- 
carbons, while  a portion  passes  off  in  the  free  state. 
The  nitrogen  of  the  coal  is  evolved,  in  combination 
with  hydrogen,  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and  com- 
bined with  carbon  to  form  cyanogen ; while  the 
sulphur,  which  is  present  in  the  original  coal  in 
the  form  of  iron  pyrites,  is  evolved  under  the 
influence  of  heat  in  three  forms,  viz.,  as  sulphuretted 


hydrogen,  HgS;  as  sulphurous  anhydride,  or  sul- 
phurous acid,  as  it  is  more  commonly  termed,  SO2 ; 
and  as  carbon  disulphide,  CSg.  Part  of  the  aqueous 
vapour  evolved  from  the  eoal  is  likewise  decomposed 
by  the  action  of  carbon  at  a high  temperature,  with 
formation  of  carbonic  anhydride  (COg),  earbonic 
oxide  (CO),  and  free  hydrogen.  As  the  various 
gases  leave  the  retort,  and  the  diminution  of  heat 
allows  mutual  chemical  affinity  to  come  more  into 
play,  a series  of  recombinations  ensue.  The  ammonia 
unites  with  a part  of  the  H^S,  CO2,  and  SO2,  as  well 
as  the  cyanogen,  forming  the  sulphydrate,  car- 
bonate, sulphite,  and  cyanide  of  ammonium  respec- 
tively, and  these  compounds  again  mutually  react 
on  each  other,  the  ammonium  cyanide  and  sulphide 
forming  sulphocyanide,  while  another  portion  of  the 
sulphide  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  hyposulphite 
under  the  influence  of  sulphurous  acid.  Part  of 
the  carbon  disulphide  also,  no  doubt,  enters  into 
combination  with  free  ammonia  to  form  ammonium 
sulphocyanide. 

It  is  a well  known  law  of  organic  chemistry  that 
the  higher  the  temperature,  and  the  more  advanced 
the  decomposition  of  the  substance,  the  simpler 
are  the  products  found.  When  coal  or  similar  organic 
substances  of  a bituminous  nature  are  distilled  at  a 
comparatively  low  temperature,  the  carbon  has  a dis- 
position to  pass  off  with  but  little  hydrogen  ; liquid 
carbides  of  hydrogen  are  formed,  and  there  is  much 
tar  and  little  gas,  the  latter,  however,  being  very  rich. 
As  the  temperature  rises  the  liquid  hydrocarbons 
diminish  in  quantity,  while  the  gases  increase  ; there 
is  more  gas  and  less  tar.  The  heat  still  rising,  the 
gaseous  products  become  richer  in  hydrogen  and 
poorer  in  carbon ; light  carburetted  hydrogen  is 
abundantly  formed,  until  at  length,  the,  temperature 
becoming  still  more  elevated,  pure  hydrogen  alone 
is  evolved,  a result  which  is  always  observed  towards 
the  end  of  distillation  in  gas  making.  The  strength 
of  the  union  between  carbon  and  hydrogen  seems  to 
diminish  with  the  increase  of  temperature.  Olefiant 
gas  passed  through  red-hot  tubes,  over  lime,  or  iu 
fact  over  any  highly  heated  surface,  deposits  a 
portion  of  its  carbon  in  the  solid  form,  and  is  con- 
verted into  a mixture  of  marsh  gas  and  free  hydro- 
gen. The  same  thing  Leigh  has  proved  of  na^ihtha, 
which  deposits  carbon  in  like  circumstances,  and  is 
resolved  into  simpler  products. 

When  compact  masses  of  coal  are  thrown  in  heaps 
of  1-^  cwt.  into  retorts  heated  to  a bright  redness, 
as  is  now  done,  they  are  exposed  to  two  very  dif- 
ferent conditions : the  surface  of  the  mass,  the 
exterior,  in  contact  with  the  intensely  hot  retort,  is 
instantly  decomposed  and  charred ; hydrocarbons, 
as  olefiant  gas,  &c.,  are  eliminated,  which  also  at 
this  temperature  are  partly  decomposed  and  con- 
verted into  light  carburetted  hydrogen  and  pure 
hydrogen,  with  deposition  of  carbon,  which,  with 
some  undecomposed  olefiant  gas  and  volatile  hydro- 
carbons, pass  off  from  the  retort.  The  interior  of 
the  mass,  on  the  other  hand,  is  for  some  time 
time  exposed  to  a very  moderate  heat,  and  a simple 
distillation  is  accomplished ; those  compounds  that 
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are  formed  at  a comparatively  low  temperature,  the 
heavy  hydrocarbons,  which  would  ordinarily  be  in  a 
liquid  state,  are  eliminated ; a portion  rising  into 
vapour  as  it  reaches  the  hotter  surface,  passes  off 
with  the  gases  formed,  and  condenses  again  when  it 
has  left  the  retort  in  the  form  of  tar ; but  that  por- 
tion of  the  vapour  which,  in  its  passage,  comes  into 
contact  with  the  red-hot  surface  of  the  exterior  of 
the  mass  and  of  the  sides  of  the  retort,  deposits  a 
portion  of  its  carbon,  and  is  resolved  into  simple 
compounds,  olefiant  gas,  and  volatile  hydrocarbons, 
which  themselves  partly  undergo  the  change  already 
described.  As  the  heat  penetrates  to  the  centre, 
and  a red-hot  mass  of  charred  material  of  con- 
siderable thickness  comes  to  surround  the  decom- 
posing coal  within,  which  happens  towards  the  end 


j of  the  distillation,  the  whole  of  the  hydrocarbons, 
namely,  light  oils,  volatile  hydrocarbons,  olefiant 
gas,  and  even  light  carbide  of  hydrogen  itself,  that 
are  eliminated,  are  decomposed  in  passing  over  such 
an  extent  of  heated  surface,  and  pure  hydrogen  is 
almost  alone  evolved. 

The  composition  of  the  evolved  gases  at  different 
periods  of  the  charge  has  been  investigated  by  Dr. 
Henry,  who  followed  analytically,  step  by  step,  the 
whole  course  of  the  evolution  of  gas.  He  found  that 
at  incipient  redness  scarcely  anything  but  hydrogen, 
atmospheric  air,  and  some  tar  passed  off,  with  hardly 
any  illuminating  gas ; but  that  after  attaining  that 
temperature  iluminating  gas  alone  appeared,  and 
this  was  composed  of  a mixture  of  gases  in  the 
following  relative  proportions  ; — 


Time  ot  coUectioiL 

Specific 

gravity. 

Out 

Chlorine 

absorbed. 

of  a hundred  p 

Carbide  of 
hydrogen 
absorb^. 

arts  of  gas  from 

Carbonic 

oxide 

absorbed. 

Wigan  cannel 

Hydrogen 

absorbed. 

coaL 

Nitrogen 

absor^d. 

( 

0-650 

13 

82-5 

3-2 

0 

1-3 

In  the  first  hour, -< 

0-620 

12 

72 

1-9 

8-8 

5-3 

1 

0-630 

12 

58 

12-3 

16 

1-7 

Five  hours  after  the  commencement, 

0-500 

7 

56 

11 

21-3 

4-7 

Ten  “ “ 

0-345 

0 

20 

10 

10 

10 

As  a general  result,  therefore,  “ carbide  of  hydro- 
gen” (which  no  doubt  comprises  marsh  gas  and 
olefiant  gas)  is  formed  in  decided  excess,  and  the 
most  luminous  portion  of  this,  which  is  condensable 
by  chlorine,  comprises  only  about  one-fifth  of  the 
whole.  These  numbers  also  prove  distinctly  that, 
after  about  the  fifth  hour,  the  quantity  of  gas  only  in- 
creases, but  the  quality  does  not  improve ; indeed, 
this  deteriorates  so  rapidly  that,  at  the  expiration 
ten  hours,  the  gas  which  passes  over  is  hardly  of 
luminous  when  ignited,  but  burns  with  a very  faint 
fiame.  The  specific  gravity,  as  will  be  seen,  keeps 
pace  with  the  quality  of  the  gas,  increasing  as  the 
latter  improves,  and  can  thus  far  be  taken  as  a test 
for  its  value.  As  pure  olefiant  gas  has  about  the 
specific  gravity  of  common  air,  0'98,  the  density  of 
the  illuminating  gas  must  increase  with  the  quantity 
of  the  olefiant  gas  contained  in  it ; yet  an  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  carbonic  oxide,  specific  gravity 
0'97,  or  of  carbonic  acid,  specific  gravity  1‘52,  may 
give  rise  to  errors  of  some  magnitude. 

Marchand’s  experiments  show  very  clearly  the 
progress  of  this  decomposition.  When  olefiant  gas 
was  conducted  through  a red-hot  tube  and  the  heat 
constantly  elevated,  the  gas  passing  off,  collected  in 
successive  portions,  contained  the  following  quan- 
tities of  carbon  to  100  of  hydrogen ; — 


Hydrogen. 

Carbon. 

Nature  and  Temperature  of  the  Oaa 

100 

614 

Olefiant  gas. 

100 

580 

lied  heat. 

100 

533 

— 

100 

472 

— 

100 

367 



100 

325 

Intense  white  heat. 

100 

307 

Light  carbide  of  hydrogen. 

100 

7 

Continued  white  heat,  nearly  pure  hydrogen. 

The  great  increase  of  hydrogen,  which  at  the  last 
period  amounts  to  60  per  cent.,  is  remarkable,  and 
important  to  the  manufacturer;  an  augmentation 
which  is  no  longer  due  to  the  decomposition  of  aque- 
ous vapours  but  to  that  of  the  gaseous  hydrocarbons. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  Peckston,  that  when 
coal  is  submitted  to  destructive  distillation,  the 
relative  quantities  of  gas  given  off  at  different 
periods  of  an  eight -hour  charge,  preserving  the 
degree  of  heat  uniform  throughout  the  operation, 
were  as  follows: — In  the  first  hour,  20;  in  the 
second,  15 ; in  the  third,  14 ; in  the  fourth,  nearly 
13;  in  the  fifth,  12  ; in  the  sixth,  10;  in  the  seventh, 
9 ; and  in  the  eighth,  about  8 per  cent,  of  the  whole 
quantity.  The  number  of  cubic  feet  at  the  end, 
therefore,  is  two  and  a half  times  as  much  as  at  the 
commencement.  As  the  quality  of  the  gas,  as  well  as 
the  quantity,  decreases  as  the  distillation  approaches 
comj)letion,  it  follows  that  the  comparative  value  of 
the  various  quantities  of  gas  produced  at  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  distillation  is  even  more  variable. 

The  greater  the  heat  employed,  then,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  gas  making,  above  a certain  limit — namely, 
that  requisite  for  the  decomposition  of  the  liquid 
hydrocarbons — the  greater  will  be  the  bulk  of  the 
gas,  and  the  poorer  its  quality ; the  more  light  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  oxide  it 
will  contiiin,  and  the  less  volatile  hydrocarbons  and 
olefiant  gas.  The  analysis  of  the  gas  will  consequently 
furnish  a test  of  the  excellence  of  the  process 
employed  in  the  manufacture,  and  a check  on  the 
workman,  by  exhibiting,  in  the  relative  amount  of 
hydrogen  and  of  the  illuminating  hydrocarbons, 
whether  the  heat  has  been  too  great.  A large  quantity 
of  gas  may  be  made  from  coal,  and  very  badly  made. 
The  mere  amount  of  gas  produced  is  no  proof  oj  the 
excellence  op  the  manufacture. 
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Cannel  yielding  11,000  feet  of  gas  per  ton,  of 
specific  gravity  0-600,  would  furnish  for  every  100 
lbs.  distilled,  about — 


Lbs. 

Gas, 22-25 

Tar, 8-.50 

Ammonia  water, 9-fiO 

Coke, 59-75 


100-00 

These  proportions  will  vary  considerably,  but  stiU 
the  numbers  will  represent  a general  average  of  pro- 
duce. It  has  been  shown  above,  that  considerably 
more  than  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  gas  produced 
is  distilled  from  the  cannel  in  the  form  of  tar,  which 
contains  and  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  the 
richest  hydrocarbons ; whilst  the  gas,  as  it  contains 
only  about  45  per  cent,  of  compounds  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  by  measure,  amounting  to  about  half  its 
weight,  has  really  only  11  lbs.,  or  something  near 
that  number,  of  hydrocarbons,  and  of  this  only  about 
4 lbs.  will  be  olefiant  and  richly  illuminating  gases.  So 
that  the  tar  truly  holds  as  much  illuminating  matter, 
or  nearly  so,  as  exists  in  the  gas — not,  however,  twice 
as  much,  as  would  appear  from  the  numbers  ; for  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  oils  composing 
the  tar  the  carbon  exists  in  much  greater  proportion 
than  the  hydrogen — one  of  the  lightest,  benzol,  being 
a compound  of  carbon,  6;  hydrogen,  6 — naphthalin 
and  the  solid  carbides  being  represented  by  carbon, 
10 ; hydi-ogen,  8 ; and  even  higher  proportions  of 
carbon.  So  that,  in  the  decomposition  into  illumin- 
ating gases,  much  of  the  weight  must  be  lost  in  the 
form  of  deposited  carbon.  It  will  be  now  tolerably 
apparent,  that  in  the  form  of  distilled  matters  nearly 
one-half  of  the  illuminating  portion  derivable  from 
coal  and  cannel  is  lost  to  the  gas.  It  is  probable  that 
a perfect  system  of  gas  making  would  produce,  from 
good  cannel,  a compound  containing  20  per  cent,  of 
olefiant  or  other  illuminating  gases. 

Knowing  the  sources  from  which  the  various  com- 
pounds formed  during  the  process  of  destructive 
distillation  arise,  and  knowing  the  conditions  of 
their  formation,  the  gas  manager  is  in  a better  posi- 
tion to  control  the  quality  and  character  of  the  gas 
which  he  is  manufacturing.  Water,  producing  as  it 
does  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonic  acid, 
should  be  avoided  as  diminishing  the  lighting  power 
of  the  gas,  and  it  should  be  an  object  therefore  to 
keep  the  coals  as  dry  as  possible.  The  use  of  wet 
coal  has  likewise  an  injurious  tendency  in  unduly 
diminishing  the  heat  of  the  retort.  The  sulphur 
compounds  cannot  well  be  controlled  by  any  condi- 
tion of  distillation,  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  iron 
pyrites  from  which  the  sulphur  is  derived  exist  in  a 
fine  condition  diffused  through  the  bulk  of  the  coal ; 
hand-picking  has,  however,  been  sometimes  adopted 
as  a means  of  separating  that  portion  of  the  pyrites 
which  occurs  in  comparative  large  masses,  and  of  thus 
avoiding  the  excessive  production  of  sulphur  com- 
pounds. The  production  of  carbon  disulphide  in 
comparatively  large  quantity  is,  undoubtedly,  in  the 
main  due  to  the  employment  of  abnormally  high 
temperatures,  and  to  the  irregular  heating  of  the 


retorts,  under  which  conditions  some  of  the  retorts 
in  a setting  have  their  charge  worked  dead  off, 
before  the  contents  of  the  remainder  have  yielded 
up  aU  their  gas.  When  this  occurs  the  charges  of 
those  retorts  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  highest 
temperature  are  being  subjected  to  a more  or  less 
prolonged  roasting,  by  which  that  portion  of  the 
sulphur  which  would  have  remained  behind  in  the 
coke,  if  the  charge  had  been  withdrawn  as  soon  at  is 
was  spent,  becomes  united  with  carbon,  and  passes 
off  as  carbon  disulphide. 

Comparative  Cost  nf  Gas  and  other  Sources  of  Arti- 
ficial Light. — There  has  often  been  considerable  doubt 
in  the  public  mind  as  to  gas  being  the  cheapest  material 
for  artificial  illumination ; a careful  consideration  of 
the  subject  will,  however,  show  that  gas  at  a moderate 
price  will  compare  favourably,  not  only  in  economy, 
but  in  convenience,  with  all  other  materials  used  for 
artificial  illumination.  Of  all  substances  which  are 
used  as  light  producers,  ordinary  varieties  of  paraffin 
oU  burnt  in  well  constructed  lamps  give  a light 
which,  in  point  of  economy,  most  nearly  approaches 
that  obtained  from  coal  gas. 

In  comparing  the  cost  of  gas  and  oil,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  burnt  for  domestic  purposes  are,  as  a rule, 
totally  dissimilar.  In  the  case  of  lamps  consuming 
oil  of  whatever  description,  a single  one  is  generally 
used  in  a room,  emitting  a light  seldom  exceeding 
from  7 to  10  candles ; with  gas,  however,  it  is  usual 
to  consider  a two  or  even  three  light  gasalier  as 
necessary  for  proper  illumination,  and  allowing  each 
burner  to  give  a light  of  10  candles,  an  extremely 
moderate  estimate,  the  total  light  would  be  double 
or  treble  that  obtained  from  the  lamp.  A further 
point  for  consideration  is  that  where  a source  of 
light  such  as  gas  is  provided  all  over  a house,  lights 
are  used  as  a matter  of  convenience  in  places  which 
with  a less  convenient  source  of  illumination  would 
only  be  lighted  where  absolutely  necessary.  Thus, 
in  estimating  the  comparative  cost  of  gas  and  oil, 
people  are  but  too  apt  to  overlook  the  far  greater 
amount  of  light  usually  obtained  from  the  former 
means  of  illumination,  forgetting  the  fact  that  for 
a test  to  be  ti-uly  comparative,  it  must  be  based  on 
the  cost  of  material  for  producing  equal  quantities 
of  light.  Another  objection  which  has  been  raised 
to  the  use  of  gas,  is  that  its  combustion  vitiates 
the  air  more,  and  occasions  greater  heat  than 
the  combustion  of  oil  or  candles.  The  combus- 
tion products  are,  however,  much  the  same  for 
gas  as  for  oil,  the  only  difference  being  that  gas, 
when  burnt,  in  addition  to  other  products  yields 
small  quantities  of  sulphurous  acid.  It  is  far  more 
probable  that  the  vitiation  and  heating  of  the  air 
during  the  eombustion  of  gas  is  due  to  the 
increased  amount  of  material  consumed,  more  car- 
bonic acid  and  water  being  produced,  a greater 
degree  of  light  being  naturally  attended  with  in- 
creased atmospheric  vitiation  and  greater  heat.  The 
following  table  by  Dr.  Letheby  will  show  the  com- 
parative cost  of  gas  and  other  sources  of  artificial 
illumination : — 
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Gas  at  4s.  6d.  per  1000  feet  taken  as, 1 

Sperm  oil  burnt  in  Argand  (8s.  per  gal.), 8 

Mould  tallow  candles  of  six  to  the  lb., 12 

Sperm  oil  burnt  in  open  lamp, 17 

Sperm  candles  of  six  to  the  lb., . . 1 24 

Composite  candles  of  six  to  the  lb.,  vat  2s.  per  lb.  29 
Wax  candles  of  six  to  the  lb.,....)  30 

The  numbers  show  that,  to  obtain  the  amount  of 
light  afforded  by  a quantity  of  gas  costing,  say,  one 
shilling,  the  cost  of  material  for  obtaining  an  equal 
amount  of  light  from  others  sources  would  vary  from 
8s.  up  to  as  high  as  30s.  Lewis  'i  hompson  has  likewise 
calculated  the  amount  of  various  light-giving  materials 
necessary  for  affording  an  equal  degree  of  illumin- 
ation, and  from  his  figures  the  relative  cost  may  be 
readily  deduced. 

1000  feet  of  common  thir-l 

teen  caudle  gas  were  found  >44^  lbs.  of  sperm  candles, 
to  equal  the  light  allorded  by  ) 

“ 48#  lbs.  of  carefully  snuffed 

wax  candles. 

“ *•  50}  lbs.  of  stearic  acid  candles. 

“ “ Ihs.  of  best  mould  can- 

dles. 

“ “ 54}  lbs.  of  best  dip  candles. 

“ “ Cj  gals,  of  purified  colza 

oil,  specific  gravity, 
0-915. 

“ “ 5-^,5  gals,  sperm  oil,  specific 

gravity,  0-888. 

At  the  present  time  these  figures  would  calculate 
to  somewhat  increased  quantities,  as  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  gas  burners  would 
enable  the  then  13-candle  gas  to  give  the  light  of 
nearly  16  candles,  thus  increasing  the  equivalent 
amounts  of  other  materials  by  about  one-fourth. 

General  Desmption  of  Gas  Manufacture. — In  the 
manufacture  of  gas  by  the  ordinary  method  the  coal 
is  placed  in  charges  of  from  2 to  4 cwts.  at  a time  in 
iron  or  clay  vessels,  termed  retorts,  which  are  pre- 
■viously  heated  by  means  of  a furnace  to  a suitable  gas- 
making temperature.  Retorts  are  now  most  usually 
made  of  fire  clay,  and  the  exact  temperature  to  which 
they  are  heated  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  coal 
varies  at  different  works  from  a cherry-red  to  a heat 
bordering  on  whiteness.  A full  cherry-red  heat  is, 
however,  considered  to  be  the  best  temperature  for 
the  carbonization  of  the  ordinary  varieties  of  gas 
coal.  The  charge  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  retorts 
for  a period  of  from  four  to  six  hours,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time  the  coal  will  have  yielded  up  all 
its  gas,  and  have  become  converted  into  good  saleable 
coke.  Each  furnace  is  made  to  heat  a number  of 
retorts,  usually  in  settings  of  five  or  seven.  The 
gas,  as  it  comes  from  the  retorts,  passes  up  through 
a pipe  placed  near  the  mouthpiece,  called  the  ascen- 
sion pipe,  and  is  conducted  by  this  into  the  hydraulic 
maiu,  where  a portion  of  the  fiirry  matters  becomes 
deposited.  The  hydraulic  main  extends  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  retort  house,  receiving  the  dip 
pipes  of  successive  benches  of  retorts  in  its  pass;ige. 
The  object  of  the  hydraulic  main  is  twofold — it  acts 
in  the  first  place  as  a means  of  conveying  away  the 
gas  from  the  place  wliere  it  is  generated,  and  in  the 
second  place,  being  always  about  half  full  of  tar  and 
ammoniacid  liquor,  into  which  the  tenninal  pipes 
from  the  retorts  dip,  it  acts  as  a contrivance  for 
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sealing  the  pipes,  and  thus  preventing  any  escape  of 
gas  during  the  drawing  and  charging  of  the  retorts. 
The  gas  is  conducted  after  leaving  the  hydraulic 
main  to  the  condenser,  where,  by  traversing  a series 
of  pipes  exposed  to  the  cooling  action  of  the  air,  the 
gas  becomes  cooled,  and  deposits  the  tar  and  aqueous 
vapour  previously  held  in  suspension.  The  tar  and 
liquor  deposited  by  the  action  of  the  condenser  are 
run  off  by  a suitable  pipe  into  a receptacle  called  the 
tar  well,  the  capacity  of  which  must  be  proportionate 
to  the  amount  of  coal  carbonized.  The  tar  well 
forms  the  reservoir  from  which  the  tar  and  liquor 
are  periodically  pumped  up  for  sale.  From  the 
condenser  the  gas  passes  to  the  exhauster,  whose 
function  is  to  remove  the  gas  from  the  heated  retorts 
as  fast  as  it  is  produced,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
propel  it  onward  with  sufficient  force  to  enable  it  to 
pass  through  the  materials  used  in  purification,  and 
from  thence  to  the  holder.  It  is  necessary  to  remove 
the  gas  quickly  from  the  retorts,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  pressure  as  much  as  possible ; any  pressure  on  the 
retorts  results  in  a partial  decomposition  of  the  richest 
portions  of  the  gas,  and  consequent  loss  of  illuminat- 
ing value.  Also  if  the  gas  has  to  leave  the  retort 
under  pressure  considerable  leakage  will  ensue 
through  the  walls  of  the  retort  and  the  various 
fittings.  From  the  exhauster  the  gas  either  enters 
the  scrubber  direct,  or  in  works  where  washers  are 
likeudse  employed,  passes  into  the  latter  vessels  first. 
The  function  of  both  washer  and  scrubber  is  the 
removal  of  ammonia  and  part  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  from  the  gas,  which  is  effected  in  the 
washer  by  bubbling  it  through  water,  and  in  the 
scrubber  by  bringing  the  gas  into  contact  with  a. 
large  extent  of  surface  kept  wet  by  water.  The  last 
named  vessel  is  most  complete  in  its  action,  and 
removes  all  but  a mere  trace  of  ammonia  from  the 
gas.  The  gas  then  passes  to  the  purifiers,  a series  of 
vessels  charged  with  lime  and  oxide  of  iron,  by  the 
action  of  which  the  remaining  impurities,  consisting 
of  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  are 
removed  from  the  gas,  which  is  then  in  a sufficiently 
pure  condition  to  be  supplied  to  the  consumer. 
After  having  p.issed  through  the  purifiers  the  gas 
is  conducted  to  the  station  meter,  where  the  amount 
of  the  daily  make  is  registered,  and  from  thence 
the  gas  enters  the  holders,  where  it  is  stored  until 
required  for  use.  An  apparatus  termed  a “governor  ” 
is  used  at  the  outlet  of  the  holder,  in  order  to  regu- 
late the  pressure  at  which  the  gas  is  allowed  to  pass 
into  the  street  mains  for  the  consumer  (see  Plate  I.). 

Retorts. — The  retort  and  its  setting  may  justly  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the 
most  important,  of  the  various  parts  of  the  plant  of 
a gas  works,  iis  upon  the  work  of  the  retort  house 
depends  not  only  the  yield  of  gas  obtained  per  ton 
of  coal,  but  likewise,  in  a great  measure,  the  actual 
quality  of  the  gas  produced. 

Retorts  were  formerly  constructed  of  iron,  but 
these  have  latterly  been  almost  entirely  superseded 
by  those  made  of  fire-clay,  which,  while  che.aper  in 
the  first  insfiince,  admit  of  a temperature  being  used 
which  would  prove  rapidly  destructive  to  such  an 
126 
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oxidisable  metal  as  iron.  Clay  retorts  have  also  the 
advantage  of  retaining  the  heat  better ; and  owing 
to  their  being  but  slow  conductors  of  heat,  the 
introduction  of  the  charge  does  not  produce  the 
same  lowering  of  temperature  that  is  found  to  take 
place  in  the  use  of  iron  retorts.  The  “life”  of  a 
clay  retort,  or  the  time  which  it  will  last  in  active 
work,  is  about  three  years,  while  an  iron  retort  seldom 
lasts  more  than  a year.  At  the  same  time,  the  latter 
is  still  valuable  as  old  metal  after  becoming  other- 
wise useless,  whilst  a clay  retort,  after  it  has  become 
thoroughly  worn  out,  is  practically  worthless. 

Retorts  as  now  used  are  of  two  kinds — viz.,  those 
termed  “single,”  which  have  an  average  length  of 
about  8 feet  6 inches,  with  an  internal  diameter  of 
about  14  inches,  and  those  termed  “through,”  which 
with  the  same  internal  diameter  have  a length  of  from 
18  to  20  feet.  The  “ single  ” retorts  have  one  end 
closed,  the  other  end  having  a mouth-piece,  while 
through  retorts  have  a mouth-piece  at  each  end.  In 
setting  the  ordinary  clay  retorts,  there  are  several 
ways  adopted,  the  most  usual  methods,  however, 
being  that  of  either  building  the  retort  in  sections. 


Fig.  1. 


constructing  the  retort  entirely  of  fire-bricks  made  for 
the  purpose,  or,  lastly,  in  the  case  of  single  retorts, 
having  them  ready  made  in  one  entire  piece,  which  is 
strengthened  during  setting  by  a surrounding  of  fire- 
bricks, in  order  to  give  more  solidity  to  the  general 
structure.  The  mouth-piece  of  the  retort.  Fig.  1, 
through  which  the  charge  is  introduced  and  with- 
drawn, is  invariably  constructed  of  iron,  being  attached 
to  the  retort  by  means  of  iron  bolts  and  cement. 
The  mouth-piece  carries  the  ascension  pipe,  which  is 
fitted  to  it  by  means  of  a socket  joint.  The  front  of 
the  mouth-piece  is  fitted  with  a lid  of  wrought  or 
cast  iron,  and  which  is  made  by  suitable  means  to 
fit  gas-tight.  In  the  ordinary  lids  a gas-tight  joint 
is  obtained  by  means  of  luting,  the  lid  itself  being 
pressed  down  tight  into  the  retort  mouth  by  a screw 
and  cross  bar.  In  a variety  of  lid  which,  from  its 
greater  convenience,  has  come  much  into  use  of  late, 
a gas-tight  joint  is  obtained  by  making  the  metal 
surfaces  of  the  mouth-juece  and  lid  so  true  that  the 
pressure  of  a lever  insures  a perfectly  gas-tight 
union.  This  form  of  retort  lid  moves  on  a hinge, 
so  that  it  is  never  removed  from  the  mouth-piece. 


The  Morton  lid,  as  this  description  is  termed,  is 
shown  in  Figs.  2 and  3,  and  the  ordinary  cast-iron 
lid  in  Fig.  1.  To  the  upper  surface  of  the  iron 
casting  forming  the  retort  mouth  is  fitted  the  stand 
pipe,  or  ascension  pipe,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called.  Its  diameter  varies  from  3 to  6 inches,  and 
it  extends  upwards  to  a height  above  the  level  of 
the  retort  bed,  where  it  is  connected  with  a curved 
pipe  known  as  the  “ bridge  pipe,”  to  the  other  end 


Fig.  2. 


of  which  is  fitted  the  “ dip  pipe,”  which  enters  the 
hydraulic  main,  and  is  the  point  at  which  the  gas 
finally  escapes  from  the  retort.  Retorts  are  usually 
set  in  groups  of  three,  five,  seven,  eight,  or  nine  to 
a bed.  The  shape  somewhat  varies,  but  that  usually 
adopted  is  either  the  round,  the  D,  or  a setting  con- 
taining both. 

Each  group,  or  “ setting,”  of  retorts,  as  it  is 
termed,  is  heated  by  a separate  fire,  and  admits 
of  control  of  temperature  by  means  of  separate 
dampers.  All  the  furnaces  in  a bench  are  connected 
to  one  flue,  which  leads  to  one  or  more  chimney 
shafts,  in  order  to  carry  away  the  products  of  com- 
bustion. The  beds  of  furnaces  are  constructed  of 
fire-bricks,  the  most  infusible  being  selected  for  the 
inner  parts  of  the  furnace  most  exposed  to  heat 
An  outer  casing  of  common  brickwork  is  generally 
used  for  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  loss  of 
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heat  by  radiation  and  imparting  greater  strength  to 
the  general  structure ; and  in  order  to  impart  still 
greater  strength,  the  brickwork-  is  surrounded  by 
buck-stays,  which  are  iron  bands  extending  across 
and  around  the  retort  benches,  llie  furnace  itself 
is  so  constructed,  that  while  of  sufficient  sohdity  to 
impart  permanence  to  the  setting,  there  is  a suffi- 
ciency of  suitably  arranged  hollow  spaces,  or 
“ nozzles,”  to  allow  the  heat  to  communicate  to  the 
retorts  in  the  most  advantageous  manner ; and  the 
heat  is  retained  as  far  as  possible  by  making  the 
flame  and  products  of  combustion  perform  a cir- 
cuitous route  round  the  retorts  prior  to  their  final 
exit  by  the  flues.  The  exterior  walls  are,  at  the 
same  time,  sufficiently  thick  to  retain  the  heat  and 
prevent  undue  loss  by  radiation.  Where  coke  is 
used  as  a fuel,  the  area  of  the  fire-place  should  be 
small  in  proportion  to  its  depth,  in  order  that  the 
air  may  have  a good  depth  of  fuel  to  pass  through  ; 
carbonic  oxide  is  thus  produced,  which,  forming  a 
flame  of  great  heating  power,  insures  greater 
economy  as  well  as  uniformity  in  the  heat  of  the 
retorts.  * Beneath  each  fire  is  an  ash  pan,  which  is 
best  constructed  of  wrought  iron.  Its  office  is  to 
retain  the  ashes  and  small  cinders  which  are  con- 
tinually dropping  through  the  furnace  bars ; and  it 
is  always  kept  partly  filled  with  water,  the  steam 
from  which  exercises  an  important  function  in  keep- 
ing the  furnace  bars  from  becoming  excessively 
heated.  The  aqueous  vapour  passing  up  continually 
through  the  incandescent  fuel  becomes  decomposed, 
with  production  of  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen, 
which  combustible  gases  no  doubt  assist  in  the  even 
heating  of  the  retorts.  In  spite  of  aU  precautions 
the  bars  of  the  furnace  are  rapidly  destroyed,  and 
require  renewal  about  every  month. 

The  number  of  beds  or  settings  to  a bench,  and 
the  size  of  the  retort  house,  vary  with  the  size  of 
the  works  and  make  of  gas.  It  is  now  most  cus- 
tomary, in  all  works  of  any  magnitude,  to  build 
retort  houses  with  a stage,  that  is,  in  such  a way 
that  there  are  two  levels,  from  the  upper  of  which 
the  retorts  are  drawn  and  charged,  while  the  lower 
receives  the  coke,  which,  on  being  withdrawn  from 
the  retorts,  falls  through  an  opening  in  front  of  the 
settings,  and  is  quenched  by  men  below.  The 
lower  level  of  the  retort  house  thus  acts  as  a coke 
store,  effecting  an  economy  of  space.  In  some 
works  the  furnaces  are  likewise  charged  from  the 
under  level  of  the  retort  house,  as  shown  in  Plate  I. 
For  charging  the  retorts,  shovels  are  used  in  small 
works,  but  in  large  works  a large  Scoop  is  invariably 
used  for  the  purpose.  The  ordinary  scoop  is  semi- 
cylindrical  in  shape,  and  its  length  is  about  6^  to  7 
feet,  with  a diameter  of  1 foot ; but  the  actual  size 
varies  somewhat  with  the  amount  of  the  charge  and 
size  of  retort.  In  the  charging  of  through  retorts 
the  scoops  used  are  invariably  longer  than  those 
used  for  singles.  In  charging  by  the  scoop  three 
men  are  required,  one  of  whom  takes  the  cross 

• With  regard  to  the  amount  of  fuel  used,  it  is  generally 
reckoned  that  for  moderate-sized  works  about  one  quarter  or 
'26  per  cent,  of  the  coke  made  is  used  under  the  retorts. 


handle,  and  the  other  two  lift  the  opposite  end  by 
means  of  a bent  bar  of  iron,  termed  a bridge,  and 
guide  the  scoop  into  the  mouth  of  the  retort ; the 
scoop  is  then  pushed  into  the  extreme  end,  inverted, 
and  quickly  withdrawn,  leaving  the  coal  in  a com- 
paratively even  layer  on  the  bottom  of  the  retort; 
this  is  repeated  if  necessary,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
retort  is  then  quickly  closed  by  means  of  its  lid, 
previously  luted  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
description  in  use.  The  whole  operation  can  be 
performed  in  ordinary  works,  according  to  Clegg, 
in  about  forty  seconds. 

In  drawing  the  retorts  the  lid  is  first  somewhat 
loosened  and  a light  applied,  as  if  this  precaution 
were  neglected  an  explosion,  technically  called  by 
the  workmen  “ a rap,”  would  occur.  The  lid  is  then 
removed,  and  the  coke  withdrawn  by  means  of  long 
rakes,  causing  it  to  fall  from  the  retorts  either  into 
the  coke  vault  beneath,  or  into  trucks  placed  for  its 
reception.  The  rakes  used  are  generally  made  of 
three-quarter  inch  iron  rod,  and  are  about  12  feet 
long,  having  a handle  at  one  end,  while  the  other 
extremity,  with  which  the  coke  is  withdrawn,  is 
flattened  and  bent  at  right  angles  to  a length  of 
about  6 inches.  In  the  drawing  of  through  retoits 
the  rakes  used  are  somewhat  larger,  and  the  draw- 
ing, as  well  as  charging,  takes  place  at  each  end 
simultaneously,  by  separate  gangs  of  men.  In 
drawing  and  charging  retorts  in  large  works  it 
is  customary  to  divide  the  men  into  gangs  number- 
ing five  each,  three  men  being  employed  to  charge 
and  draw,  termed  stokers,  one  whose  duty  is  to 
attend  to  the  furnaces,  while  the  fifth  quenches  the 
hot  coke  by  means  of  water;  and  where  there  is 
no  coke  vault,  wheels  the  coke  from  the  retort 
house  in  a barrow.  The  number  of  mouth-pieces 
allotted  to  each  gang  is  from  forty-two  to  as  many 
as  fifty-six. 

At  the  end  of  the  work  of  each  gang  of  men  the 
furnaces  are  raked  out,  the  furnace  bars  freed  from 
slag,  which  is,  where  coke  is  used,  considerable, 
and  the  furnace  itself  is  then  filled  up  with  fresh 
coke,  which  rapidly  ignites  from  the  heat  of  the 
surrounding  brickwork.  By  this  means  the  furnaces 
are  always  kept  in  good  condition,  and  an  efficient 
draught  kept  up.  About  once  in  every  month  the 
retorts  have  to  be  “ scurfed,”  as  it  is  termed,  that 
is,  freed  from  the  deposit  of  carbon  which  is  con- 
tinually accumulating.  This  is  sometimes  accom- 
plished by  at  once  attacking  the  deposit  by  means 
of  chisel  bars ; as,  however,  the  deposit  is  exceed- 
ingly hard,  and  there  is  thus  a ri.sk  of  damaging  the 
retort  in  the  force  necessary  for  removing  the  car- 
bon, it  is  better  to  adopt  the  plan  of  loosening  the 
retort  lid,  and  thus  allowing  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
to  burn  away  the  deposit  until  it  becomes  sufficiently 
thin  to  be  manageable.  Clay  retoi'ts  require  scurf- 
ing  about  once  a month,  while  iron  ones  will 
work  for  a much  longer  period  without  requiring 
attention  ; which  ever  kind  of  retorts  are  being  used, 
however,  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  continue 
working  too  long  without  being  scurfed,  as  the 
deposited  carbon  becomes  more  difficult  to  remove 
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the  longer  it  is  allowed  to  accumulate.  It  likewise 
considerably  impedes  the  proper  heating  of  the 
retort.  With  regard  to  the  work  of  drawing  and 
charging  retorts  the  men  acquire  great  dexterity  by 
continued  practice,  the  average  time  occupied  for  a 
bench  of  seven  being  about  twenty  minutes,  while 
the  average  amount  of  coal  carbonized  per  man 
amounts,  according  to  Clegg,  to  as  much  as  5 or  6 
tons  a day  in  well-conducted  works;  in  smaller 
works,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the  work  done 
would  be  considerably  less. 

The  Hydraulic  Main,  shown  at  d in  Plate  L, 
may  be  described  as  a large  pipe,  set  perfectly 
level,  and  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
retort  benches,  and  receiving  the  dip  pipes  from 
the  different  benches  of  retorts  in  its  passage. 
It  is  either  square.  D-shaped,  or  round,  and  is 
usually  supported  above  the  retort  bed  by  means 
of  brick  piers  placed  at  suitable  intervals.  The 
hydraulic  main  is  always  about  half  full  of  tar  and 
ammoniacal  liquors,  by  which  the  ends  of  the  dip 
pipes  from  the  various  benches  of  retorts  are  sealed, 
and  the  gas  thus  prevented  from  escaping  during 
the  intervals  of  drawing  and  charging. 

The  length  of  the  dip-pipes  should  not  be  less 
than  3 feet,  and  they  are  frequently  made  as  much 
as  5 feet. 

Each  length  of  the  hydraulic  main  is  usually  pro- 
vided with  a partition,  the  top  of  which  is  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  the  object  of  which  is  to 
keep  it  to  the  same  height  in  every  part  of  the  main. 
It  follows  that,  where  so  much  depends  on  the  effective 
sealiiig-up  of  the  ends  of  the  dq^-pipes,  every  care 
must  be  taken  to  fix  the  apparatus  in  a perfectly 
horizontal  position,  from  end  to  end.  When  the 
hydraulic  main  is  cast  iron,  the  holes  to  receive  the 
ends  of  the  dip-pipes  are  cast  in  it,  and  the  flanges 
of  the  same  are  secured  to  the  main  by  nuts  and 
bolts,  the  joints  being  made  with  the  usual  cement, 
such  as  that  employed  for  attaching  the  mouth- 
pieces to  the  retorts.  AVhen  the  main  is  of  wrought 
iron,  the  top  is  formed  by  a flat  juece,  to  which  the 
wrought-iron  circular  part  of  the  main  is  attached  by 
rivets,  and  in  this  flat  piece  the  holes  for  the  dip- 
pipes  are  cut  by  hand.  One  end  of  the  hydraulic 
main  is  closed  by  a plate  having  the  same  section  as 
the  outside  flange  of  tlie  main,  to  which  it  is  bolted 
and  secured  by  iron  cement.  A similar  plate  is  also 
bolted  at  the  other  end  of  the  main,  but  this  plate 
is  provided  with  an  orifice  usually  about  half  tlie 
diameter  of  the  main  itself.  The  lower  part  of  this 
orifice  is  immediately  above  the  level  of  the  fluid  iii 
the  hydraulic  main,  and  the  orifice  itself  corresjionds 
with  the  exit-pipe,  which  conveys  away  tlie  gas  to 
the  condenser.  The  flange  of  the  exit-pipe  is  bolted 
on  to  the  perforated  end-plate  of  the  main.  It  is 
usually  provided,  soon  after  leaving  this  apparatus, 
with  a descending  pipe  to  carry  off  tlie  tar  kito  the 
cistern  below  the  condenser.  The  lower  end  of  this 
descending  pipe  must  be  sealed  either  by  its  dipping 
several  feet  into  the  tar  of  the  cistern,  or  into  a small 
vessel  which  communicates  with  the  latter.  The 
descending  pipe  to  carry  off  the  tar  is  not  absolutely 


necessary  at  this  place,  because  the  same  office  is 
sometimes  performed  by  the  siphon -pipe  at  the  first 
bottom  bend  of  the  condenser. — Hughes. 

It  is  considered  desirable  by  some  gas  engineers  to 
allow  the  gas  to  remain  as  long  as  possible  in  con- 
tact with  the  tar,  and  for  this  purpose  the  end  of  the 
hydraulic  main  is  sometimes  connected  to  a pipe  of 
suitable  diameter,  which  returns  back  along  the 
inside  or  outside  of  the  retort  house,  the  tar  and 
gas  thus  flowing  along  together  for  some  distance 
before  finally  separating.  The  temperature  of  the  gas 
becomes  thus  somewhat  more  reduced  prior  to  its 
entering  the  condenser.  By  the  adoption  of  this 
plan  it  is  claimed  that  a larger  amount  of  naphtha- 
lene, as  well  as  of  carbon  disulphide,  is  removed 
from  the  gas,  while  at  the  same  time  the  gradual 
nature  of  the  condensation  tends  to  prevent  the  un- 
due separation  of  these  volatile  hydrocarbons,  to 
the  presence  of  which  much  of  the  illuminating 
value  of  gas  is  due. 

The  Condenser. — From  the  hydraulic  main  the  gas 
passes  to  the  condenser,  the  function  of  which  is  to 
reduce  the  gas  to  a normal  temperature,  at  the  same 
time  effecting  the  agglomeration  and  precipitation  of 
the  minute  suspended  particles  of  tar  and  water 
which  are  contained  in  the  crude  gas.  The  condenser 
is  essentially  a contrivance  for  causing  the  gas 
to  traverse  a series  of  pipes,  which  are  kept 
continually  cool,  either  by  being  so  arranged  as 
to  permit  a free  circulation  of  cold  air,  or  by  being 
immersed  in  cold  water.  The  former  of  these  plans 
is  that  which  is  usually  adopted  as  being  most 
convenient.  The  water  condenser  as  used  at  the 
works  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company 
consists  of  a series  of  pipes,  which  are  placed  hori- 
zontally in  a vessel  of  water,  the  vessel  being  inter- 
sected by  partitions  in  such  a way  as  to  insure  an 
even  flow  of  water  throughout.  In  an  arrangement 
of  this  sort  great  care  is  required  in  the  distribution 
as  well  as  in  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  water,  as  the 
condensation  might  otherwise  be  too  sudden,  a 
result  which  should  always  be  avoided,  as  possibly 
effecting  a loss  in  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas 
by  the  excessive  removal  of  volatile  hydrocarbons. 
The  most  usual  form  of  condenser  in  which  the 
condensation  of  the  gas  is  effected  by  the  cooling 
action  of  the  air  is  that  represented  in  Plate  I.  It 
consists  of  a series  of  large  pipes  set  vertically,  and 
through  which  the  gas  passes  in  rotation.  A smaller 
pipe  (the  top  of  which  is  seen  projecting  in  the 
Plate),  open  at  both  ends,  passes  up  through  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  large  vertical  pities,  the  gas 
passing  through  the  annular  space  between  the  two 
jjipes.  By  this  means  not  only  is  there  an  external 
cooling  surface  exposed  to  the  air,  but  there  is  like- 
wise a constant  current  of  cool  air  passing  upwards 
through  the  smaller  central  pipe,  and  the  condensa- 
tion is  thus  very  efficient.  Each  pipe  of  the  con- 
denser has  its  separate  box  at  the  extreme  base  for 
the  retention  of  the  deposited  liquids,  each  box 
having  also  a separate  pipe  by  which  the  tar  and 
liquor  are  conducted  away  to  the  tar  well.  It  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Plate  that  the  con- 
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denser  pipes  are  connected  by  smaller  pipes  which 
lead  from  the  lower  part  of  one  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  next,  so  that  the  gas  is  made  to  descend  each 
condenser  pipe,  being  thus  in  a contrary  direction  to 
the  ascending  current  of  air.  This  form  of  condenser 
is  a modification  by  Wright  of  the  original  one 
introduced  by  Kirkham.  In  a still  more  recent 
modification  by  Messrs.  Walker,  the  construction  is 
somewhat  simplified  and  the  cost  lessened  by  the 
use  of  wrought-iron  pipes  instead  of  cast,  each  pipe 
being  manufactured  and  put  up  in  one  piece. 
Wrought  iron  being  thin  in  comparison  to  the  cast 
material,  allows  of  a more  rapid  radiation  of  heat, 
and  consequently  more  efficient  condensation.  It 
is  customary  in  some  works  to  allow  small  streams 
of  water  to  trickle  over  the  external  surface  of  the 
condenser  pipes,  and  the  cooling  action  produced  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  water  materially  increases 
the  efficiency  of  the  condensation.  With  regard  to 
the  extent  of  cooling  surface  necessary  to  reduce  the 
gas  to  a normal  temperature,  much  will  depend  on 
the  conditions  of  manufacture ; such  as  the  heat 
at  which  the  retorts  are  worked,  and  the  arrange- 
ment and  position  of  the  hydraulic  main.  Accord- 
ing to  Hughes,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  4 feet  of 
superficial  area  per  1000  cubic  feet  maximum  daily 
make;  but  the  author  of  the  “Treatise”  lately  pub- 
lished in  the  Gas  Journal  gives  from  6 to  9 feet 
superficial  as  necessary.  One  thing,  however,  is 
certain,  viz.,  that  condensation  should  always  be 
thoroughly  efficient,  and  any  error  should  be  therefore 
on  the  side  of  a slight  excess. 

The  Exhauster. — ITiis  apparatus  has  now  become 
an  indispensable  item  in  the  plant  of  a gas  works,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  excessive  deposition  of  carbon 
in  the  retorts.  From  the  time  when  the  utility  of 
a system  of  exhaust  was  first  demonstrated  by  the 
original  experiments  of  Mr.  Grafton  in  the  year 
1839,  up  to  the  present  moment,  various  machines 
have  been  contrived  for  effecting  the  exhaustion  of 
the  gas.  One  of  the  earliest  contrivances  for  this 
purpose  consisted  of  a series  of  three  small  holders 
partly  immersed  in  water,  each  of  which  was  alter- 
nately raised  and  lowered  in  rotation  by  means  of  a 
crank  motion,  the  gas  being  thus  alternately  drawn 
in  and  expelled.  The  forms  of  exhauster  now  in 
use  are  those  known  as  Jones’  and  Be.\le’s  ; and 
there  is  also  a further  contrivance  known  as  Kort- 
ing’s  steam  jet  exhauster,  the  action  of  which  is 
entirely  different  to  the  two  preceding  forms  of 
machine.  The  variety  of  exhauster  invented  by 
Mr.  Jones  was  formerly  in  very  extensive  use,  and 
its  construction  will  be  best  understood  by  reference 
to  Fig.  4. 

Tlie  two  cams  are  made  with  their  surfaces  as  true 
as  possible,  so  that  they  are  in  intimate  contact  at 
all  parts  of  their  revolution,  and  an  equal  rate  of 
rotation  in  opposite  directions  is  given  to  them  by 
means  of  attiched  cog-wheels.  The  gas  is  thus 
drawn  in  at  A,  and  subsequently  expelled  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrows. 

Beale's  exhauster,  which  is  now  more  extensively 
in  use  than  any  other  description,  is  shown  in 


Figs.  5 and  6,  which  give  a sectional  view  of  the 
machine,  and  also  a side  elevation.  A cast-iron 
case  of  cylindrical  form,  and  having  an  inlet  and 
outlet  pipe  attached,  has  within  it  a smaller 
cylinder,  a,  the  shaft  of  which  is  mounted  eccentri- 
cally with  respect  to  the  outer  casing.  This  shaft 
passes  through  a stuffing  box,  and  is  connected  with 
a driving  pulley.  To  the  opposite  sides  of  this  inner 
cylinder  are  attached  two  sliding  plates  or  pistons, 


Fig.  4. 


which  when  fully  extended  divide  the  case  of  the 
exhausting  vessel  into  two  parts.  As  the  inner 
cylinder  is  made  to  revolve  the  plates  slide  in  and 
out,  so  that  the  extreme  ends  are  always  "in  contact 
with  the  inner  side  of  the  external  case,  and  thus  the 
gas  is  continuously  drawn  in  on  the  one  side  and 
expelled  on  the  other.  The  machine  is  generally 
used  at  a high  speed,  and  is  exceedingly  effective,  as 
well  as  even  in  its  action.  It  is  stated  that  as  much 
as  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  effective  power  can  be 

Fig.  6.  Fig.  6. 


utilized;  while,  according  to  Clegg,  a machine  4 
feet  in  diameter  is  capable  of  passing  as  much  as 
140,000  feet  of  gas  per  hour.  The  exhauster,  as 
well  indeed  as  all  other  portions  of  the  plant  of  a 
gas  works,  should  have  a bye  pass  between  its  inlet 
and  outlet  pipes  in  case  of  any  accident  or  obstruc- 
tion, and  it  is  customary  to  so  regulate  the  speed  of 
exhaustion  to  the  rate  at  which  the  gas  is  being  pro- 
duced that  a water-gauge  stands  at  about  2 inches  of 
i vacuum.  In  many  works  there  are  automatic  contri- 
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vances  by  ■which  \any  variation  in  the  pressure  of  the  charged  with  ■water  or  ■weak  liquor.  The  gas  is 
gasfroni  a certain  amount  is  immediately  compensated  made,  by  an  arrangement  of  partitions,  to  bubble 
for,  either  by  having  a bye-pass  which  is  more  or  less  through  the  contents  of  the  trays  in  rotation.  The 
opened  or  closed  by  means  of  a throttle  valve,  or  actual  construction  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
by  a contrivance  which  Plate  I. ; one  tray  only  is,  however,  there  shown, 
7.  effects  the  regulation  by  whereas  in  practice  it  is  customary  to  employ  a 

an  automatic  alteration  series.  Washers  are  not  so  extensively  used  as 
in  the  speed  of  the  ex-  scrubbers  for  the  removal  of  ammonia.  Of  the  last 
hauster  itself.  The  last  named  vessels  there  are  two  descriptions  in  general 
improvement  in  ex-  use,  viz.,  the  Mann  scrubber  and  the  Livesey 
hausters  lies  in  a differ-  scrubber.  Of  these  two  the  former  is  most  exten- 
ent  direction  altogether  sively  used,  and  is  that  which  is  represented  in 
from  those  previously  Plate  I.  The  Mann  scrubber  is  essentially  a circular 
described,  the  exhaus-  vessel  built  up  of  plates  of  cast  iron  bolted  together, 
tion  being  effected  on  the  whole  structure  being  supported  on  a brickwork 
much  the  same  principle  foundation.  The  size  is  usually  so  proportioned 
as  the  Giffard  Injector,  that  the  diameter  is  about  one-third  of  the  height. 
Korting’s  Steam  Jet  Within  the  scrubber  is  a series  of  trays  which 
Exhauster  is  repre-  support  layers  of  coke,  while  at  the  extreme 
sented  in  the  adjoining  top  is  a contrivance  for  distributing  water  or 
diagram,  which  is  so  w’eak  liquor,  by  means  of  revolving  arms  per- 
simple  as  hardly  to  need  forated  with  small  holes,  the  motive  power  being 
further  explanation,  imparted  by  means  of  a cog-wheel  and  shaft  con- 

The  most  economical  nected  with  a small  steam  engine.  In  order  to 

results  have  been  ob-  occasion  a still  further  distribution  of  liquid,  the 

tained  with  steam  at  a water  or  weak  liquor  distributed  by  the  perforated 

comparativelyhigh  pres-  ' revolving  arms  falls  into  a layer  of  brushwood,  which 

sure,  such  steam  giving  is  also  sometimes  made  to  revolve,  and  thus  the  liquid 

greatly  increased  power  finds  its  way  on  to  the  first  layer  of  coke  in  the  form 

with  very  little  increase  of  fine  drops.  The  liquid,  water  or  weak  liquor, 

of  heat.  This  form  of  as  the  case  may  be,  then  falls  slowly  through  from 

exhauster  is  already  tier  to  tier,  becoming  stronger  and  stronger  as  it 

largely  in  use  in  Con-  ■ descends ; the  final  strength  of  the  liquor  depend- 

tinental  works,  and  is  ing  on  the  height  of  the  vessel  and  the  amount  of 

found  to  be  exceedingly  water  used  in  the  first  instance, 
even  in  its  action,  while  | The  Livesey  scrubber  differs  from  that  of  Mr. 
the  comparative  sim-  Mann  chiefly  in  having  an  arrangement  of  deal 

plicity  of  construction  boards  in  place  of  coke.  Using  Mr.  Livesev’s  own 

and  freedom  from  mechanical  working  parts  are  words,  which  we  quote  from  the  Gas  Journal  of 
merits  of  no  small  value.  It  was  at  first  feared  that  October  13,  1874  — “ The  boards  are  cut  from  deals 
the  steam  which  is  introduced  into  the  gas  during  or  planks  9 or  11  inches  wide,  3 inches  thick,  with 
the  action  of  the  machine  would  by  condensation  nine  deep  cuts  dividing  them  into  ten  thin  boards, 
furnish  an  undue  quantity  of  weak  ammoniacal  each  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  small 
liquor;  but  this  has  not  been  found  to  be  the  case,  ' upright  blocks  which  are  nailed  between  the  boards 
as  a comparatively  small  quantity  of  high-pressure  to  keep  them  a proi')er  distance  apart  are  1 inch  by 
steam  will  perform  a large  amount  of  effective  work,  half  an  inch,  while  to  keep  each  tier  separate  from 
There  seems  every  probability  of  this  form  of  ex-  those  above  and  below  it,  and  to  serve  also  as  sleepers 
hauster  coming  into  more  extended  use.  or  joists,  I use  pieces  1^  or  2 inches  square.  With 

The  Senthher  and  Washer. — From  the  exhauster  this  plan  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  gas 

the  gas  passes  to  the  washer  or  the  scrubber,  the  going  up  all  in  one  place ; and  to  attain  this,  I fix  a 

functions  of  both  of  which  are  to  remove  the  sort  of  inverted  trough  made  of  inch  and  a quarter 

ammonia,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  a liquor  boards,  which  covers  the  inlet  and  extends  across 

sufficiently  strong  to  be  of  commercial  value.  tlie  bottom  of  the  scrubber.  The  gas  escapes  from 

The  comparative  merits  of  washers  and  scrubbers  this  trough  through  a number  of  small  apertures 
has  been  a much  disputed  question,  some  advocating  in  its  sides,  and  is  thus  distributed  with  sufficient 
the  former  and  some  the  latter ; there  is,  however,  uniformity.  . . . The  fitting  of  the  boards  is 

but  little  doubt  that  for  the  complete  removal  of  the  now  proceeded  with.  The  first  tier  is  laid  on  the 
whole  of  the  ammonia  from  the  gas  the  scrubber  bottom  of  the  sieves  which  used  to  carry  the  coke, 
alone  is  efficacious,  the  washer,  even  in  its  most  com-  and  tier  above  tier  is  fitted  until  the  vessel  is  nearly 
plete  form,  not  being  so  thorough  in  its  action.  The  half  filled  ; a space  is  then  left  about  2 feet  6 inches, 
only  form  of  washer  which  merits  notice  here  is  when  another  succession  of  tiers  is  laid,  which  fill 
that  of  Mr.  George  Anderson.  This  may  be  briefly  the  remaining  half,  and  on  the  top  is  placed  a coarse 
described  as  a vessel  having  a series  of  shallow  trays  cocoa-nut  matting  to  spread  the  water.”  From  the 
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observations  of  the  Gas  Journal  it  would  appear 
that  Mr.  Livesey’s  mode  of  operation  is  to  use  three 
scrubbers,  the  first  two  being  supplied  with  the 
liquor  from  the  last  in  the  series,  mixed  with  the 
condenser  liquor,  while  the  vessel  through  which 
the  gas  last  passes  is  supplied  in  the  proportion 
of  f)  or  6 gallons  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized.  The 
strength  of  liquor  eventually  produced  is  equal  to 
about  10  or  11  ozs. 

The  special  advantages  claimed  for  the  Livesey 
scrubber  over  that  of  Mr.  JIann  are,  that  the  entire 
structure  is  lighter,  thus  requiring  a less  solid 
foundation  ; that  it  occasions  no  “ back  pressure  ; ” 
and,  finally,  that  when  once  put  up  the  internal 
structure  of  boards  does  not  require  periodical 
renewal,  as  is  the  case  when  coke  is  used  as  the 
eharging  material. 

In  the  ordinary  forms  of  scrubber  coke  is 
generally  used  for  charging,  although  other  ma- 
terials— such  as  drain  pipes,  bricks,  tiles,  and  other 
substances  of  a porous  natui’e — are  sometimes  em- 
ployed. The  divisions  of  the  scrubber  are  generally 
of  wrought  iron,  although  sometimes  constructed  of 
wood.  As  used  by  Mr.  Mann  at  the  City  of  London 
Gas  Works,  the  scrubbers  were  28  feet  in  height 
and  12  feet  in  diameter,  the  tiers  of  coke  being 
three  in  number,  and  each  tier  having  a depth  of  8 
feet.  Water  was  employed  at  the  rate  of  10  gallons 
to  the  ton  of  coal,  the  strength  of  liquor  being — at 
the  bottom  of  the  first  tier,  half  an  ounce ; at  the 
bottom  of  the  next  tier,  2^  ozs. ; while  by  the  time 
the  liquor  reached  the  extreme  base  it  became  of 
14  ozs.  strength.  These  figures  show  how  rapidly 
the  ammonia  is  absorbed  from  the  gas  by  the  action 
of  water,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  ammonia 
being  removed  before  the  gas  reaches  the  second 
tier  of  coke.  By  increasing  the  height  of  the 
scrubber,  it  is  possible  to  make  exeeedingly  strong 
liquor ; but  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  the 
liquor  is  sold  by  the  gas  company  to  a manufacturer 
of  ammonia  salts  there  is  a disadvantage  in  excessive 
strength,  p.art  of  the  ammonia  being  lost  during 
transit  owing  to  its  volatile  nature. 

Mr.  Mann  states,  that  with  careful  working  the 
coke  does  not  require  renewal  more  than  once  in 
three  years ; it  is,  however,  obvious,  that  imless  the 
condensers  are  acting  efficiently  a small  quantity  of 
tarry  matter  would  pass  on  to  the  scrubbers,  and 
so  occasion  a partial  or  complete  stoppage.  It  is 
customary  in  many  works  to  pump  the  liquor  up 
again,  using  a series  of  scrubbers ; as,  however,  it  is 
not  only  possible  but  easy  to  procure  liquor  of  the 
necessary  strength  by  proportioning  the  height  of 
scrubber  and  supply  of  water  to  the  make  of  gas, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  possible  object  of 
incurring  extra  expense  in  re-pumping  liquor. 

The  Ihirijicrs. — The  gas  passing  from  the  scrubbers 
has  now  to  be  freed  from  carbonic  acid  and  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen,  and  sometimes  a portion  of  the 
carbon  disulphide  present;  and  the  function  of  the 
purifiers  is  to  effect  the  removal  of  these  substances. 
In  the  early  days  of  gas  purification  lime  alone  wiis 
used  to  remove  the  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted 


hydrogen,  a quantity  being  mixed  with  water  in  the 
form  of  a liquid  cream,  through  which  the  gas  was 
made  to  bubble.  A special  contrivance  called  a wet 
lime  purifier  was  used ; this  form  of  purification,  how- 
ever, is  now  almost  obsolete,  and  the  present  descrip- 
tion will  therefore  be  confined  to  vessels  in  which 
the  purifying  material  is  used  in  the  dry  state.  “Dry 
lime  purifiers  are  generally  rectangular  iron  vessels, 
varying  from  3 feet  to  30  feet  square,  and  from 
3 feet  to  4 feet  6 inches  deep.  Sometimes  in  small 
works  they  are  made  circular;  this,  however,  is 
not  very  frequent,  and  is  done  for  convenience  or 
economy  of  construction.  Each  purifier  contains  a 
series  of  perforated  shelves,  trays,  or  sieves,  supported 
by  suitable  bearers  of  wrought  or  cast  iron,  the  ends 
of  which  are  attached  to  ‘snuggs’  cast  on  the 
purifier.  In  large  purifiers  there  are  also  pillars 
placed  at  intermediate  distances,  to  carry  the  weight 
of  the  sieves  and  purifying  material. 

“The  upper  part  of  the  purifier  is  surrounded  by  a 
cistern  or  reservoir  of  from  6 inches  to  24  inches 
deep,  and  from  3 to  6 inches  wide,  which  is  often 
cast  with  the  purifier  and  forms  part  of  it,  or  at  other 
times  is  attached  thereto  by  bolts  and  cement,  and 
is  for  the  purpose  of  containing  water  to  seal  the 
cover.  The  cover  of  the  purifier  is  of  boiler  plate  or 
cast  iron.  The  rim  or  border  of  the  cover  is  rather 
deeper  than  the  cistern  into  which  it  is  placed,  and 
is  effectually  sealed  by  the  water,  so  preventing  the 
gas  escaping  from  that  point.  Often  the  purifier  is 
divided  into  two  compartments,  so  that  the  gas 
ascends  through  a set  of  sieves  on  the  one  side,  and 
descends  through  another  set  on  the  other  side, 
answering  the  purpose  of  two  vessels.  In  all 
establishments,  however  small  they  may  be,  two 
distinct  purifiers  at  least  are  necessarj',  to  enable  the 
impure  lime  to  be  removed  from  the  one  whilst  the 
gas  is  being  purified  by  the  other.  The  number  of 
purifiers  in  a work  is  variable;  in  the  majority 
of  establishments  a set  of  four  is  veiy  usual,  their 
dimensions  being  determined  by  the  capacity  of  the 
works,  the  general  calculation  when  dry  lime  is  used 
being  to  allow  one  superficial  yard  of  sieve  for  every 
1000  feet  of  gas  produced  per  diem.  Thus,  a works 
producing  50  millions  per  annum  (or  a maximum  of 
220,000  per  day),  will  require  four  purifiers,  each  9 
feet  square,  having  six  sieves  each.” — Hughes. 

The  purifiers  have  generally  a special  building 
allotted  to  them,  termed  the  purifying  house.  There 
is  generally  a mechanical  contrivance  for  readily 
removing  the  purifier  lids,  and  lifting  them  out 
of  the  way  during  the  discharging  and  recharging 
the  vessels.  For  this  purpose  hydraulic  power  is 
sometimes  used  in  a special  form  of  purifier,  but  the 
most  general  method  is  that  of  having  a small  lifting 
apparatus  actuated  by  hand  power,  and  which  travels 
along  rails  arranged  at  a suitable  distance  above  the 
purifiers.  M’hen  the  contents  of  a vessel  require 
changing,  the  valve  is  shut  off,  and  a vixlve  on  the 
lid  opened ; the  levers  which  fix  down  the  lid  are 
then  shifted,  and  the  lifting  apparatus  moved  along 
until  it  is  immediately  above  the  centre  of  the 
purifier.  A chain  with  hook  attached  is  then  lowerd 
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and  affixed  to  a corresponding  hook  in  the  centre  of 
the  purifier  lid,  and  the  latter  being  then  lifted  off, 
is  carried  by  the  travelling  lift  out  of  the  way,  and 
deposited  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  other  purifiers 
until  required.  When  the  purifier  is  sufficiently  free 
from  gas,  men  descend  and  shovel  out  the  spent 
material,  removing  the  grids  as  they  descend ; the 
gs-ids  used  for  supporting  the  purifying  agent  being 
replaced  in  succession  during  the  recharging.  The 
purifier  lid  is  then  replaced,  and  the  gas  turned  on, 
being  allowed  to  escape  for  a short  time  through  the 
open  valve  in  the  lid,  in  order  to  expel  the  air  with 
which  the  purifying  vessel  has  become  filled  during 
the  discharging  and  recharging.  The  precaution  of 
expelling  the  air  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
undue  loss  of  illuminating  power  which 
the  gas  would  otherwise  suffer  from  its  [Z 
admixture  with  air. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  describe  the  mode  of 
working  the  purifiers.  The  exact  method  employed, 
as  well  as  the  actual  number  of  vessels  required,  will 
vary  with  the  conditions  of  purity  which  the  gas 
company  are  required  to  fulfil.  Local  companies, 
for  instance,  which  are  under  but  limited  restric- 
tions, can  use  oxide  of  iron  alone,  having  only  to 
free  the  gas  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; and  under 
these  conditions  a very  limited  number  of  puri- 
fiers will  answer  the  purpose,  the  required  system  of 
valves  being  correspondingly  simple.  Figs.  8 and  9 
show  the  ordinary  construction  of  dry  valves,  such 
as  are  used  for  shutting  off  and  turning  on  the  gas. 

Where,  however,  the  company  is  bound  to  supply 
gas  not  only  free  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but 
likewise  containing  a limited  amount  of  sulphur  in 
other  forms,  the  purification  becomes  more  compli- 
cated, and  the  number  of  purifying  vessels  required 
correspondingly  numerous;  more  especially  as,  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  required  conditions,  pro- 
vision must  be  made  not  only  for  removing  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  but  likewise  carbonic  acid,  and 
part  at  least  of  the  carbon  disulphide.  Firstly, 
then,  with  regard  to  works  in  which  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  the  only  impurity  which  must  of  neces- 
sity be  removed  from  the  gas  before  being  supplied 
to  the  consumer,  sometimes  lime  and  sometimes 
oxide  of  iron  are  used,  and  occasionally  both  ; oxide 
of  iron  is,  however,  most  convenient  in  use  and 
cleanly  in  operation,  and  should  always,  where  pos- 
sible, replace  lime  for  these  reasons.  It  is  now 
customary,  on  all  moderate-sized  works,  to  have  at 
least  a series  of  four  purifiers,  worked  by  a centre 
valve,  three  out  of  the  four  being  continually  iu 
use,  while  the  fourth  is  being  recharged  with  fresh 
material.  The  construction  of  a dry  centre  valve, 
such  as  that  known  as  “ Walker’s,”  will  be  under- 
stood from  the  following  description,  which  we 
quote  from  Clegg  : — 

“The  centre  is  made  in  three  parts.  The 
lower  chamber,  which  is  divided  by  partitions  into 
separate  compartments  leading  to  the  pipes  form- 
ing the  inlets  and  outlets  of  the  purifiers,  is  accu- 
rately surfaced  on  its  upper  horizontal  face.  The 
upper  part  consists  of  a circular  chamber,  which 


has  an  inlet  through  which  the  foul  gas  is  admitted. 
The  valve  inside  this  chamber,  which  is  also  divided 

Fig.  8. 


into  corresponding  compartments,  accurately  sur- 
faced on  the  lower  horizontal  face,  covers  and  works 
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upon  the  lower  chamber.  It  has  one  opening  right 

contents  of  the  lime  purifiers  are  always  removed 

through  it,  which  constitutes  its  inlet,  tlirough  which 

in  the  form  of  a comparatively  inodorous  carbonate 

the  gas  flows  clown  into  the  inlet  of  the  first  purifier. 

of  lime,  thus  reducing  any  objectionable  smell  to 

This  upjier  circular  chamber  may  be  turned  round 

a minimum.  This  mode  of  working  is  more  essen- 

by  a spindle  that  passes  through  a stuffing  box. 

tially  a chemical  question,  and  will  receive  attention 

After  passing  through  that  purifier  the  gas  enters 

under  that  portion  of  the  present  article  which 

the  next  opening  in  the  centre  chamber,  and  by 

refers  to  the  Chemistry  of  Purification,  to  Avhich 

means  of  the  divisions  of  the  valves  passes  into  the 

we  must  also  refer  the  reader  for  a description  of 

adjoining  opening,  which  leads  to  the  inlet  of  the 

the  special  method  of  working  necessary  for  the 

next  purifier,  and  after  passing  through  that  pui-ifier 

removal  of  carbon  disulphide. 

returns  to  the  centre  chamber,  to  pass  into  the 

The  Station  Aleter. — Before  the  purified  gas  passes 

third  purifier.  The  gas  thus  purified  returns  once 

to  the  holder,  the  quantity  is  ascertained  by  passing 

more  to  the  centre  chamber;  and  if  there  are  four 

it  through  a large  measuring  apparatus  termed  the 

purifiers  in  the  series,  into  the  outer  one,  which  has 

station  meter.  This,  by  registering  the  make  of 

an  outlet  pipe  in  the  side  leading  to  the  gas-holder. 

gas,  enables  the  gas  producer  to  keep  a kind  of 

thus  leaving  one  purifier  ready  to  be  cleared.  AVhen 

check  on  the  men’s  work,  and  at  the  same  time 

the  last  purifier  is  foul  the  valve  is  moved  partly 

enables  him  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  gas  which 

round,  so  as  to  bring  the  inlet  to  the  second  puri- 

the  coal  is  yielding  per  ton.  The  difference  between 

fier,  which  cuts  off  the  gas  from  the  third  one ; and 

the  registration  of  the  station  meter  and  the  aggre- 

it  then  passes  through  three  of  the  purifiers,  enter- 

gate  register  of  the  consumers’  meters  gives  the  loss 

ing  the  fresh-charged  jiurifier  last. 

entailed  in  distribution,  arising  from  leakage,  repair- 

“The  outer  case  is  properly  surfaced  and  made 

ing  mains,  and  other  causes.  The  princijile  of  the 

easily  removable,  to  permit  access  to  the  internal 

station  meter  is  identically  the  same  as  that  of  the 

parts  at  any  time.  Al’h.en  arranged  to  work  three 

consumers’  meter,  the  difference  between  the  two 

purifiers  the  gas  passes  through  two,  leaving  one 

being  more  that  of  size  ; the  description  and  explana- 

shut  off  for  recharging;  when  arranged  for  two 

tion  of  the  meter  given  under  the  head  of  consumers’ 

purifiers  it  passes  through  one,  the  other  being  shut 

meters  (wet),  will  therefore  apply  equally  well  to  the 

off  ; and  whatever  the  number  one  purifier  is  always 

station  meter. 

shut  off  to  be  cleaned  and  recharged.”  INIessrs. 

The  case  of  the  station  meter  is  constructed  of 

'Walker  state  that  these  valves  will  keep  perfectly 

cast  iron,  the  inlet  and  outlet  pipes  being  at  the 

sound  it  the  precaution  be  taken  of  oiling  and  clean- 

back.  The  height  of  the  water  line  is  indicated 

ing  the  working  parts  about  once  a year. 

by  a gauge.  In  front  of  the  meter  is  the  dial- 

'I’his  description  of  valve  here  mentioned  belongs 

plate,  indicating  the  amount  of  gas  passed,  the 

to  the  class  known  as  “ dry  valves,”  in  contradis- 

maximum  amount  capable  of  being  recorded  being 

tinction  to  tho.se  termed  “ hydraulic,”  in  which 

regulated  by  the  size  of  the  meter.  An  appa- 

perfectly  fitting  metallic  .surfaces  are  unnecessary. 

ratus  called  “a  tell-tale”  is  hkew’ise  attached 

a gas-tight  union  being  effected  by  a water  seal. 

to  the  dial-plate  of  the  meter,  and  shows  by  its 

Both  classes  of  valves  Lave  their  respective  merits 

indications  whether  the  production  of  gas  has  been 

and  demerits  ; the  dry  valve  is,  however,  most  largely 

regular  for  each  hour  out  of  the  twenty-four.  Of 

in  use,  not  only  in  the  form  of  centre  valves  for 

this  apparatus  the  following  accurate  description  is 

purifiers,  but  as  single  valves  in  use  in  all  parts  of  a 

given  by  Tomlinson  : — 

works.  I'he  greatest  objection  to  the  dry  valve  as 

“ In  the  centre  of  the  dial-field  is  fixed  a circular 

a centre  valve  for  purifiers,  is  that  its  efficient  action 

plate  connected  with  a train  of  wheel-work,  set 

depends  entirely  on  the  accuracy  with  which  the 

in  motion  by  an  inclosed  drum,  through  which 

metallic  surfaces  fit,  any  deficiency  in  this  respect 

the  gas  passes,  indicating  tens  of  thousands,  him- 

allowing  a leakage  of  foul  gas  into  the  purified 

dreds  of  thousands,  millions,  and  tens  of  millions 

material.  On  the  other  hand,  although  the  hydraulic 

of  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Upon  this  plate  is  fixed  a 

or  water  valve  is  free  from  the  last-named  defect. 

disc  of  paper,  divided  into  24  parts,  with  subdivi- 

it  is  open  to  objection  on  the  score  that  the  water 

sions.  Suppose  the  meter  to  register  300,000  cubic 

used  to  effect  the  sealing  is  in  contiict  alike  with  the 

feet  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  plate  to  be  con- 

purified  and  unpurified  gas,  so  that  the  former  fre- 

nected  by  wheels  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one  to  that 

quently  becomes  slightly  contaminated. 

index,  which  marks  100,000  in  one  revolution;  it  is 

As  the  changing  of  lime  purifiers  is  generally 

evident  that  the  distance  travelled  by  one  of  the 

attended  with  tlie  emission  of  a most  objectionable 

twenty-four  divisions  of  the  plate  from  a certain 

smell,  w'hich  may  become  a nuisance  to  the  neigh- 

fixed  point,  will  indicate  the  quantity  of  gas  made  in 

bourhood  in  which  the  gas  works  are  situated,  it 

one  hour,  or  — 12,.500  cubic  feet.  Above 

becomes  a matter  of  importiuice  to  conduct  the  [ 

24 

purification  in  such  a w.iy  as  to  avoid,  as  far  as 

this  divided  disc  is  a timepiece,  to  the  minute-hand 

possible,  the  evolution  of  any  unpleasant  odour. 

of  which  is  attached  a detent,  furnished  with  a 

'Where  the  gas  company  are  not  under  re.strictions  ■ 

pencil  pressing  by  a spring  upon  the  disc.  As  the 

as  to  sulphur  in  any  other  form  than  sulphuretted  ! 

minute-hand  of  the  timepiece  revolves,  the  pencil. 

hydrogen,  it  is  possible  by  a special  method  of 

by  means  of  a guide  fixed  to  the  meter-case,  is  regu- 

working  to  so  conduct  the  purification  that  the 

lated,  so  that  in  the  first  half  hour  it  will  make  a 

VOI.  I. 
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vertical  line  upon  the  paper,  in  length  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  formed  by  the  minute-hand, 
measured  from  the  centre  to  the  point  at  which  the 
detent  is  fixed ; in  the  second  half  hour  the  line  will 
be  retraced  by  the  hand  rising  again.  This  arrange- 
ment supposes  the  divided  disc  to  be  stationary ; 
but  as  it  is  made  to  revolve  on  an  axis,  which  is  also 
the  axis  of  the  internal  drum,  set  in  motion  by  the 
gas,  the  pencil  will  make  a series  of  curved  lines, 
meeting  the  divided  circle  of  the  disc  every  hour, 
and  the  distance  travelled  from  point  to  point  will 
mark  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  made  during 
every  hour  of  the  twenty-four.  If  the  production 
of  gas  is  regular  the  figures  formed  by  the  pencil 
will  be  so  also ; if,  on  the  contrary,  any  neglect  has 
occurred,  the  irregularity  of  the  figure  will  detect  it, 
and  j)oint  out  the  hour  and  the  amount  of  difference ; 
because,  if  the  speed  of  the  revolving  disc  be  de- 
creased the  figure  formed  will  approach  nearer  to 
the  straight  line ; if  increased,  the  points  of  inter- 
section upon  the  divided  circle  will  be  further 
apart.”  The  case  of  the  station  meter  is  usually 
ornamented,  and  bears  an  appropriate  inscription, 
together  with  the  name  of  the  comjjany  and  date 
of  erection. 

The  largest  station  meter  yet  erected  has  just  been 
completed  by  Messrs  Parkinson  & Co.,  for  the  works 
of  the  Chartered  Company  at  Bromley. 

Gas  Holders. — The  figure  given  in  Plate  I.  will 
illustrate  the  modern  method  of  gas  holder  con- 
struction. 

Gas  holders  are  of  two  kinds,  the  single  lift,  which 
is  the  simplest  form  of  construction,  and  which  is 
that  shown  in  the  Plate,  and  the  double  lift  or 
telescopic.  The  latter  form  of  holder  is  only  used 
where  it  is  desired  to  effect  great  economy  of  space, 
the  telescopic  holder  being  capable,  from  its  greater 
height,  of  storing  a far  larger  quantity  of  gas  in 
a given  area  than  the  ordinary  holder.  The  follow- 
ing excellent  description  of  the  ordinary  or  single 
lift  holder  is  taken  from  Hughes. 

“ The  gas  holder  is  composed  of  two  distinct  parts, 
one  of  which  contains  water,  and  is  called  the  tank, 
the  other  is  the  vessel  which  contains  the  gas,  being 
really  the  gas  holder.  On  the  Continent  the  former 
is  very  generally  termed  the  “ cistern,”  and  the  latter 
the  “ bell.”  The  tank  is  a large  cylindrical  vessel, 
constructed  usually,  for  the  sake  of  economjq  of 
brickwork  or  masonry;  but  when  the  ground  is 
marshy,  or  when  water  exists  abundantly  a short 
distance  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  would 
prevent  the  construction  in  masonry  at  a moderate 
price,  then  tanks  are  made  of  cast  iron,  and,  indeed, 
in  small  works  are  often  of  wrought  iron.  In  the 
interior  of  the  tank  there  are  two  vertical  pipes  for 
the  admission  and  egress  of  the  gas,  called  the  inlet 
and  the  outlet  pipes ; the  former  being  in  direct 
communication  with  the  manufacturing  apparatus, 
the  latter  with  the  mains  which  convey  the  gas  to  the 
town.  These  pipes  rise  a few  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  top  of  the  tank,  so  that  the  water  cannot  over- 
flow into  them.  A series  of  columns,  generally  of 
cast  iron,  but  sometimes  of  wood,  or  brick  piers,  are 


placed  at  equal  distances  around  the  tank  for  the 
purpose  of  guiding  the  holder. 

“The  holder  is  a cylindrical  vessel  closed  at  the 
top,  which  is  termed  the  roof,  and  open  at  the  bottom, 
made  of  sheet  iron,  varying  in  thickness  according 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  apparatus;  the  smaller  sizes 
being  constructed  of  thin  material,  in  order  to  avoid 
an  excess  of  pressure,  whilst  those  of  very  large 
dimensions  are  made  of  stout  plates,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  sufficient  pressure  to  expel  the  gas  to  the 
burners.  The  holder  is  somewhat  less  in  diameter, 
but  of  the  same  depth  as  the  tank  in  which  it  is 
placed,  sometimes  being  partially  suspended  by 
chains  which  pass  over  grooved  pulleys  and  counter- 
balance weights,  but  more  frequently  only  guided  by 
rollers  attached  around  its  lower  and  upper  edges?, 
which  work  against  suitable  guides  in  the  tank  and 
on  the  columns,  in  such  a manner  as  to  permit  the 
holder  to  ascend  and  descend  in  the  tank  with  the 

greatest  freedom 

“The  holder  should  be  so  constructed  that  when 
it  is  full,  or  at  its  greatest  height,  the  lower  edge 
will  be  so  far  under  the  water  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  escape  of  gas.  The  water  in  the  tank 
serves  three  purposes  ; it  is  the  means  of  resistance 
of  the  gas  to  lift  the  holder;  it  prevents  the  gas 
escaping  or  intermixing  with  the  atmosphere,  and  is 
the  means  of  expelling  the  gas  when  the  holder 
descends.”  In  the  majority  of  gas  holders  the 
roofs  are  strengthened  by  “ trussing.”  This  trussing 
(sa\s  Hughes),  “consists  of  a series  of  radiating 
bars  of  T or  flat  bar  iron,  diverging  at  equal 
distances  from  the  centre  plate,  called  the  ‘crown 
plate,’  to  the  angle  iron  or  top  curb,  or  angle  of  the 
holder.  The  roof  is  sustained  by  a kingpost  in  the 
centre,  which  is  suppoi’ted  by  tension  rods  from  the 
top  curb  ; there  are  also  suspension  rods  which  carry 
sti'uts  for  sustaining  the  centre  of  radiating  bars.  A 
series  of  circles  of  rafters  attached  to  the  radiating 
bars  complete  the  trussing  of  the  roof.  The  sides  in 
large  holders  have  also  trussing  to  prevent  the  holder 
‘ bulging’  or  ‘ buckling’  when  on  the  ground.”  Gas 
engineers  are  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  trussing  holders,  some 
advocating  the  use  of  untrussed  holders;  and  one  of 
the  latter,  of  large  size,  has  lecently  been  successfully 
erected  at  the  works  of  the  South  IMetropolitan  Gas 
Company,  and  is  now  in  use.  If  a system  of  trussing 
could  with  safety  be  dispensed  with,  a considerable 
saving  in  expense  of  construction  would  be  effected  ; 
i it  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  safe 
I to  erect  untrussed  holders  in  any  but  sheltered 
j situations. 

j As  the  gas  holder  throws  a pressure  which,  as  a 
: rule,  greatly  exceeds  that  necessary  for  the  proper 
circulation  of  the  gas  in  the  mains,  it  is  customary 
to  reduce  the  pressure  at  the  outlet  of  the  liolder  by 
means  of  an  aj)paratus  termed  a governor,  and 
I which  is  to  a great  extent  self-acting  in  its  nature. 

I The  ordinary  form  of  governor  is  shown  in  Plate  I. 
It  consists  essentially  of  a small  holder  partly 
immersed  in  water,  and  which  can  be  weighted  to 
; any  required  amount  by  weights  placed  on  the  top. 
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The  gas  is  controlled  by  means  of  a conical  valve, 
through  which  the  gas  enters  the  holder,  the  quantity 
allowed  to  pass  depending  on  the  space  between  the 
valve  cone  and  its  seat.  The  cone  of  the  valve  is 
suspended  by  a chain  from  the  top  of  the  holder, 
so  that  when  the  holder  rises  by  any  increase  in  the 
initial  gas  pressure,  it  carries  with  it  the  valve  cone 
and  partially  closes  the  valve,  thereby  reducing  the 

Fig.  10. 


excessive  quantity  of  gas  that  would  otherwise  have 
passed  to  the  main,  ll'ith  a fall  in  the  initial  gas 
pressure,  the  holder  descends  and  allows  the  valve 
cone  to  fall  more  or  less  from  its  scat,  enlarges  the 
gas  passage,  and  pennits  an  increased  amount  of  gas 
to  flow.  The  pressure  may  be  adjusted  to  any 
required  amount. 

The  governor  tank  is  made  of  cast  iron  plates  of 


I a circular  form,  usually  somewhat  less  in  depth  than 
the  diameter,  and  with  the  capacity  of  about  2 cubic 
feet  for  every  10,000  feet  of  gas  required  to  be 
passed  through  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  lifting 
part  or  holder  is  about  the  same  depth,  and  about 
4 inches  less  in  diameter.  The  valve  cone  is  made 
of  solid  iron  turned  true  in  a lathe,  and  varies  from 
about  6 to  15  inches  in  diameter  at  base,  with  about 
2 at  top.  The  orifice  at  the  top  of  the  inlet  pipe  is 
also  bored  true  and  of  a conical  form,  so  as  to  fit 
the  base  of  the  cone. — Hughes. 

Another  form  of  governor  is  that  known  as 
Hunt’s  equilibrium  governor,  the  action  of  which 
will  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  the  illustra- 
tion, Fig.  10.  In  this  form  of  governor,  the  regulating 
action  is  originally  obtained  by  a holder  partly  im- 
mersed in  water  ; but  instead  of  a conical  valve,  the 
regulation  is  effected  by  a throttle  valve  situated  in 
the  main. 

In  places  where  the  district  supplied  varies  in 
level,  it  is  often  necessary  to  place  governors  at 
various  points,  in  order  to  check  the  increase  of 
pressure  which  would  otherwise  take  place  at  parts 
elevated  some  distance  above  the  works.  The 
increase  of  pressure  which  occurs  from  a rise  in 
elevation  is  usually  reckoned  as  a tenth  of  an  indi 
of  water  for  every  10  feet ; while,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  the  gas  has  to  travel  to  a hicer  level,  a 
loss  in  initial  pressure  takes  place  in  the  proportion 
of  a tenth  less  pressure  for  every  descent  of  10  feet. 

Purification  of  Gas. — It  is  proposed,  in  this 
part  of  the  present  article,  to  consider  the  various 
means  now  in  use  for  the  elimination  of  the  different 
impurities  found  in  the  crude  gas  as  it  leaves  the 
retort,  as  well  as  to  explain  the  nature  of  ihe  chemical 
changes  which  take  place  during  purification. 

The  substances  present  in  the  crude  gas  which 
are  regarded  as  imijurities,  and  which  are  wholly 
or  partially  removed  before  the  gas  is  considered 
sufficiently  pure  for  supply  to  the  consumer,  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows : — 

Carbonic  acid, 

Ammonia, 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
feulphiirous  acid,  (?) 

Bisulphide  of  carbon. 

Cyanogen  c<impounds, 

Suspended  tarry  and  aqueous  vapours. 

Before  going  further,  it  may  be  well  to  explain 
the  reason  for  its  being  considered  necessary  to 
remove  the  above-named  substances  from  the  gas 
prior  to  its  being  supplied  to  the  public. 

Cnrbonic  acid  is  chiefly  objectionable  on  account 
of  its  exercising  a lowering  action  on  the  illuminat- 
ing power,  1 per  cent,  of  this  substance  (according 
to  Clegg)  effecting  a reduction  of  C per  cent,  on 
the  lighting  power.  The  jiresencc  of  ammonia 
causes  the  gas  to  act  with  more  or  less  rapidity  on 
any  brass  or  copper  fittings  with  which  it  may  come 
in  contact;  and  as  the  removal  of  this  substance 
from  the  gas  can  be  accomplished  without  difficulty, 
and  is  a source  of  considerable  profit  to  the  com- 
panies, there  is  no  excuse  for  the  presence  of  am- 
monia in  quantity  in  the  purified  gas.  Sulphuretted 
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hydrogen  is  one  of  the  most  obnoxious  impurities  of 

work  efficiently,  and,  as  will  be  subsequently  shown, 

crude  gas,  and  if  not  removed  before  the  gas  is 

extra  work  is  thrown  upon  the  purifiers  proper.  It 

supplied  to  the  consumer,  acts  deleteriously  by 

should  also  be  remembered  that  any  suspended  tarry 

causing  all  bright  metal  work,  such  as  silver  plate 

matter  not  deposited  in  the  condenser  is  carried 

or  picture  frames,  to  rai)idly  tarnish,  if  by  any 

foi-ward  by  the  current  of  gas  and  arrested  by  the 

chance  there  should  be  a leakage  of  the  impure  gas. 

scrubbers,  which  become  impeded  in  their  action  and 

Sulplwrons  acid  is  an  impurity  which,  though  objec- 

finally  choked. 

tionable,  is  not  likely  to  be  present  in  the  gas  as 

The  gas  should  leave  the  condenser  at  a tempera- 

supj^lied  to  the  public.  M'ith  regard  to  the  bisul- 

ture  which  should  not,  if  possible,  e.xceed  60°  to  6.5°; 

j^hide  of  carbon,  the  actual  amount  of  this  substance 

and  it  may  be  here  pointed  out,  that  the  cooler  the 

present  in  ordinary  gas  is  exceedingly  small ; but 

gas  enters  the  scrubbers  the  greater  the  degree  of 

there  is  a strong  public  feeling  against  the  so-called 

purifiration  which  they  will  effect.  On  some  works 

“ sulphur  compounds,”  and  there  has  been  lately 

it  is  customary  to  pass  the  gas  through  what  is 

much  agitation  on  the  subject.  When  gas  contain- 

teimed  a “ dry  scrubber  ” previous  to  its  entrance 

ing  this  impurity  is  burned  sidjilnirmis  acid  is  formed. 

to  the  scrubbers  proper.  This  is  merely  a vessel 

which,  however,  does  not  nmain  as  such  for  any 

filled  with  twigs  or  dry  coke,  and  is  intended  to 

length  of  time,  but  is  rapidly  cl.anged  by  oxida- 

arrest  any  tarry  matter  which  may  pass  the  con- 

tion  into  the  more  noxious  form  of  fudjdniric  acid, 

denser  ; but  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  latter  vessel  is 

which  dejiosits  together  with  the  condensed  niois- 

performing  its  work  efficiently,  anything  supplemen- 

ture  to  a greater  or  less  extent  on  the  various 

tary,  such  as  a dry  scrubber,  is  quite  superfluous. 

articles  about  the  room  in  which  the  gas  is  being 

The  function  of  the  ordinary  wet  scrubber  is  the 

consumed,  and  exerts  a corrosive  action  on  them. 

separation  from  the  partially  purified  gas  of  the 

Leather  articles,  such  as  the  binding  of  books, 

whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  its  remaining 

are  the  most  seriou.sly  affected ; but  the  action 

ammonia,  together  with  a certain  further  amount 

is  extremely  slow,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 

of  other  gaseous  impurities.  A good  scrubber 

believe  that  no  serious  damage  is  to  be  apimehended 

sliould  be  capable  of  removing  all  but  a trace  of 

from  gas  which  is  moderately  pure.  The  remaining 

ammonia  from  the  gas,  using,  at  the  same  time,  a 

substances,  viz.,  “cyanogen  compounds”  and  “tarry 

minimum  amount  of  fluid  for  the  purpose.  It 

and  aqueous  vapours,”  become  separated  from  the 

should  likewise  present  as  large  an  amount  of  surface 

gas  naturally  during  the  ordinary  purifying  processes, 

as  possible  to  the  entering  gas,  and  the  better  this 

and  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  consumer. 

condition  is  fulfilled,  the  greater  will  be  the  efficiency 

j 

The  first  stage  of  the  purifying  process  begins 

of  the  scrubber.  There  are  many  descriptions  of 

when  the  crude  gas  leaves  the  retort  and  travels 

these  vessels  in  use,  but  the  two  which  are  the  most 

along  the  hydraulic  main,  a partial  deposition  of  the 

known  and  most  frcqiiently  used  are  the  Mann 

tarry  and  aqueous  vapours  taking  place  together 

scrubber  and  the  Livesey  scrubber.  The  former 

with  a small  portion  of  the  ammonia  compounds; 

removes  the  ammonia  with  greater  completeness 

very  little  real  purification  is,  however,  here  effected. 

from  the  gas,  but  the  latter  has  the  merit  of  giving 

as  the  gas  is  still  in  a heated  condition  ; and  it  is 

no  back  piessure,  and  of  not  being  subject  to  stop- 

not  until  its  passage  through  the  condenser,  where 

jjage  of  any  description,  working  for  apparently  any 

it  becomes  reduced  to  a normal  temperature,  that 

length  of  time  without  change  of  material.  The  Mann 

purification  proper  can  be  said  to  commence.  The 

scrubber  being  charged  with  coke  is,  it  is  stated. 

gas  generally  enters  the  condenser  at  a temperature 

somewhat  liable  to  become  more  or  less  choked  with 

of  about  130°  Fahr. ; but  much  naturally  depends 

tarry  matter,  thus  giving  rise  to  back  pressure  ; 

on  the  heat  at  which  the  retorts  are  being  worked. 

although  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  where 

Passing  through  the  condenser,  nearly  the  whole  of 

the  condensers  are  working  properly,  there  is  but 

the  tarry  vapours  previously  held  in  suspension 

little  to  fear  on  this  score ; and  Mr.  J\Iann  himself 

become  deposited,  collecting  as  liquid  tar,  while  at 

testifies,  that  with  ordinarily  careful  working  the 

the  same  time  a quantity  of  weak  ammoniacal  liquor 

coke  only  requires  changing  once  every  three  years. 

is  formed  by  the  condensation  of  the  aqueous  vapour 

The  Livesey  scrubber,  having  its  internal  construe- 

piresent  charged  with  ammonia.  The  quantity  of  liquor 

tion  of  deal  boards,  is  comparatively  liglit,  but  it  is 

obtained  here  may  be  taken  at  about  9 gallons  to  the 

very  doubtful  whether,  for  a given  size,  it  can  present 

ton  of  coal,  of  about  6 or  7 oz.  strength ; and  this  quan- 

such  an  extent  of  surface  as  if  charged  with  coke. 

tity  represents  aboirt  one-fourth  of  the  total  ammonia 

This  opinion  would  appear  to  be  supported  by  the 

present  in  the  unpurified  gas.  A certain  quantity 

fact,  that  the  Mann  scrubber  is  found  in  {>ractice  to 

of  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids,  cyanogen  com- 

be  more  effective  in  removing  all  but  mere  traces  of 

pounds,  and  sulphui-etted  hydrogen,  are  likewise 

ammonia  from  the  gas,  while  it  will,  at  the  same 

separated  from  the  gas  at  this  point,  in  combination 

time,  produce  a stronger  liquor. 

with  the  deposited  ammonia.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 

Whatever  form  of  scrubber  is  used,  the  action. 

portance  that  the  condensing  power  should  be  pro- 

pro  rata,  is  the  same,  and  consists  in  the  separation 

perly  proportioned  to  the  “ make  ” of  gas,  as  if  the  : 

of  ammonia,  mainly  in  combination  with  carbonic 

I 

temperature  of  the  gas  is  not  ju’operly  reduced  before  j acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a small  residual 

it  enters  the  scrubbers,  neither  those  vessels,  nor  yet  j 

quantity,  however,  generally  remaining  in  the  free 

the  condenser  itself,  can  be  said  to  be  performing  their  ; 

state.  It  is  obvious  that  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
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sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  which  can 
be  removed  from  the  gas  in  combination  with 
ammonia  by  the  action  of  the  scrubber,  the  greater 
the  saving  in  the  amount  of  purifying  material 
wliich  has  to  be  subsequently  used  ; and  a chemical 
examination  of  various  gas  liquors  has  shown,  that 
in  this  respect  the  scrubber  does  not  always  act  as 
etliciently  as  it  might.  Analysis  of  gas  liquor  will 
not  unfrequently  reveal  the  presence  of  a consider- 
able quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  free  state ; and  as 
ammonia  in  this  condition  is  as  much  a purifying 
agent  as  lime  or  oxide  of  iron  in  its  capability  of 
absorbing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid, 
it  follows  that  any  ammonia  found  in  this  state  is 
simply  so  much  purifying  material  wasted.  The 
conditions  necessary  for  insuring  the  maximum 
removal  of  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
by  the  scrubber  are — firstly,  that  the  gas  shall  enter 
the  vessel  at  the  lowe.st  possible  temperature ; 
secondly,  that  as  much  internal  surface  as  possible 
shall  be  presented ; and  thirdly,  that  the  gas  shall 
not  pass  through  too  rapidly,  as  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a chemical  action  is  taking  place,  and  in 
all  such  cases  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  necessary 
changes  to  occur.  W ith  regard  to  the  amount  and 
strength  of  liquor  obtained  from  one  efficient  scrub- 
ber in  good  working  order,  both  will  of  course  vaiy 
with  the  eharacter  of  the  coal  and  the  quantity  of 
water  used  per  ton ; the  average  amount  may, 
however,  be  taken  at  from  10  to  12  gallons  of  14  oz. 
liquor,  the  total  yield  from  the  coal,  that  is  the 
scrubber  iuid  condenser  liquor  together,  being  gene- 
rally taken  at  from  20  to  25  gallons  of  10  oz.  liquor. 

l\’ith  regard  to  the  exact  comjiosition  of  gas  liquor, 
there  is  but  little  published  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  the  general  constituents  are  combinations 
of  ammonia  with  carbonic,  hydrosulphuric,  sulphur- 
ous, sulphuric,  cyanic,  sulphocyanic,  and  hyposulphur- 
ous  acids,  together  with  a small  quantity  of  ammonia 
in  the  free  state,  the  relative  proportions  of  each 
compound  being  subject  to  considerable  variation, 
and  depending  much  on  circumstances.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  gas  manager,  as  far  as  it  lies  in  his  power, 
to  i)revent  the  formation  of  the  comparatively  fixed 
compounds  of  ammonia,  that  is,  of  any  combina- 
tions other  than  the  sulphide  and  carbonate ; as  when 
the  alkali  is,  as  it  were,  thus  bound  uj),  it  not  only 
entirely  loses  its  efficacy  as  a purifying  agent  for  the 
removal  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid, 
but  its  money  value  is  (by  the  present  method  of 
valuation)  considerably  decreased.  Under  certain 
conditions,  at  present  but  little  understood,  it  is  found 
that  the  action  of  the  coke  scrubber  becomes  abnormal, 
and  the  oxidation  and  fixation  of  ammonia  in  the  liquor 
which  is  produced  becomes  considerable,  from  the 
production  of  sulphuric  and  hyposulphurous  acids  in 
excessive  quantity.  This  state  of  things  is  generally 
found  to  occur  in  the  case  of  a J'renh  scrubber  being 
started;  and  in  an  article  on  the  “Chemistry  of  the 
Scrubber”  in  the  (Jus  Journal  ior  .J.anuary  12,  1874, 
tlie  writer  there  makes  some  speculations  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  excessive  fixation  of  ammonia  in  the 
following  quotation  ; — “ Many  conjectures  have  been 


made  to  account  for  the  excessive  production  of 
these  sulphur  acids,  but  the  question  is  still  in  an 
extremely  unsatisfactory  condition,  for,  although  it  is 
quite  possible  that  when  a scrubber  charged  with 
fresh  coke  is  first  started,  sufficient  oxygen  is  present 
in  the  pores  of  the  coke  to  cause  an  oxidation  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphide  of  ammonium 
present,  yet  the  production  of  the  sulphur  acids,  and 
consequent  fixation  of  ammonia,  continues  for  a 
period  considerably  longer  than  would  probably  be 
the  case  if  there  were  not  some  other  less  understood 
cause  at  work.  Coke  charged  with  atmospheric 
oxygen  would  act  in  a similar  way  to  charcoal  in 
promoting  oxidation,  but  to  a less  degree.  The 
action  would  be  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
water  from  the  direct  oxidation  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  the  crude 
gas,  but  the  liquor  from  scrubbers  acting  in  this 
abnormal  way  contains  a large  quantity  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  ammonia,  and  the  presence  of  this  sub- 
stiince  is  by  no  means  so  easily  accounted  for.  The 
most  probable  explanation  of  its  formation  is  founded 
on  the  reaction  of  sulphurous  acid  and  an  alkaline 
sulphide.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  is  a normal 
constituent  of  crude  gas,  which  likewise  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid,  but  not  in  any- 
thing like  sufficient  quantity  to  account  for  such  a 
large  quantity  of  hyposulphite.  If,  however,  we 
admit  that  under  certain  conditions  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  or  sulphide  of  ammonium  could  suffer  a 
limited  oxidation  on  meeting  with  the  condensed 
oxygen  in  the  pores  of  the  coke  contained  in  the 
scrubber,  and  give  rise  to  sulphurous  acid  instead  of 
sulphuric,  the  formation  of  hyposulphite  would  be 
more  intelligible.  We  should  have  the  equation — 

2NH4S  + 3SO2  = 2NtU,S203  + S, 

in  which  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  sulphurous 
acid  mutually  react  on  one  another  with  correspon- 
ding formation  of  hyposulphite.  That  this  view  of 
the  case  is  a correct  one  can  hardly  be  advanced, 
it  has  only  perhaps  the  merit  of  probability.” 

The  writer  at  the  same  time  remarks,  that  sulphu- 
rous acid  would  also  find  its  way  into  the  gas  in  large 
quantity  if  there  was  any  excess  of  exhaustion  going 
on,  and  more  especially  if  the  retorts  were  to  any 
degree  leaky,  through  cracks  or  imperfections.  The 
admission  of  sulphurous  acid  by  this  means  would 
doubtless  cause  the  formation  of  sulphate  and  hydro- 
sulphate of  ammonia,  and  the  consequent  fixation  of 
that  substance  in  abnormal  quantity. 

Besides  scrubbing  as  a means  of  removing  ammonia 
from  crude  gas,  there  are  other  methods  in  use,  either 
by  preference  or  from  motives  of  convenience.  Fore- 
most among  these  is  the  use  of  washers,  the  action 
of  which  ves.sels  in  the  purification  of  gas  is  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  scrubbers,  the  only  difference  being 
that  without  some  supplementary  means  it  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  remove  the  whole  of  the 
ammonia  from  the  gas  by  simple  washing.  'Jdie 
latest  and  most  improved  form  of  washer,  as  recom- 
mended by  i\lr.  Gkohge  Anderson,  appears,  however, 
I to  yield  excellent  results,  and  to  be  attended  with 
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many  advantages  over  the  use  of  scrubbers.  The 
main  objection,  however,  to  the  use  of  washers, 
appears  to  be  that  the  conditions  of  giving  as  much 
surface,  and  as  intimate  contact  of  the  gas  with  the 
liquid  used  for  purification,  are  not  so  perfectly  ful- 
filled as  in  the  scrubber ; for  in  the  latter  vessel  the  gas 
is  certaiulybroug'ht  into  the  most  intimate  possible  con- 
tact with  the  liquid  by  means  of  tlie  wet  coke,  while  in 
the  case  of  a washer  the  gas  passes  tlirough  in  actual 
bubbles,  the  outsides  of  which  are  the  only  portions 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  liquid,  and  the  subse- 
quent effect  cannot  possibly  be  so  perfect.  In 
addition  to  the  washer,  in  which  the  purifying  liquid 
is  either  ordinary  water  or  weak  liquor,  there  is  the 
washer  sometimes  used  in  small  works,  in  which  the 
liquid  is  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Provided  the  gas  be 
judiciously  distributed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
removal  of  ammonia  by  this  means  is  very  complete ; 
but  where  sulphuric  acid  is  used  for  this  purpose,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  more  convenient  to  mix  it  with 
sawdust  as  an  absorbent,  and  use  the  compound  in 
a special  purifier  in  the  ordinary  way.  There  is, 
however,  one  great  objection  to  the  use  of  sulphuric 
acid  for  the  elimination  of  the  ammonia  from  gas, 
and  that  is,  that  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  ammonia 
itself,  as  a purifying  agent  for  the  removal  of  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  is  entirely  lost,  by 
the  immediate  conversion  of  the  ammonia  into 
sulphate.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  ammonia  in 
the  free  state,  but  the  ammonium  sulphide  and 
carbonate  existing  in  the  vaporous  or  suspended 
form  in  the  crude  gas  become  entirely  decomposed, 
their  ammonia  being  retained  by  the  sulphuric  acid, 
while  an  additional  amount  of  carbonic  acid  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  thus  tliiown  into  the  gas, 
to  be  subsequently  removed  by  a greater  expenditure 
of  lime  and  oxide  in  the  purifiers. 

There  is  yet  one  other  substance  used  for  the 
elimination  of  ammonia  from  gas,  and  that  is  the 
sulphate  of  iron.  This  material  is  used  in  an  ordinary 
purifier,  and  removes  not  only  ammonia,  but  like- 
wise sulphuretted  hydrogen  ; the  sulphuric  acid  of 
the  ferrous  sulphate  uniting  with  the  ammonia 
of  the  gas  to  form  ammonium  sulphate,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  ferrous  oxide  becomes  liberated,  and 
in  its  turn  absorbs  suliihuretted  hydrogen,  with  which 
it  unites  to  form  ferrous  sulphide. 

Having  dealt  with  the  removal  of  ammonia  from 
the  crude  gas,  and  the  various  means  employed  for 
that  purpose,  we  have  now  to  pay  attention  to  the 
methods  used  for  the  elimination  of  the  remaining 
impurities  from  the  partially  purified  product,  and 
likewise  to  discuss  the  chemical  changes  which  take 
place. 

The  substances  to  be  dealt  with  at  this  stage  of 
the  purifying  process  are  the  residual  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  not  eliminated  in  the 
scrubbers  or  washers,  and  the  sulphur  existing  as 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  In  country  works,  where  the 
companies  are  not  liable  to  any  penalty  for  the  pre- 
sence in  undue  quantity  of  sulphur  compounds  other 
than  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  separation  of  the 
bisulphide  is  of  course  of  no  consequence;  but  in 

such  works  as  those  of  the  London  companies,  where 
the  presence  of  an  excess  of  these  sulphur  compounds 
above  a prescribed  amount  is  considered  penal,  the 
removal  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  this  branch  of  the  subject  will 
therefore  receive  considerable  attention. 

Leaving  tlie  scrubbers,  the  gas  enters  the  purifiers 
containing  either  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  or  both  these 
substances.  Oxide  of  iron  absorbs  only  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  while  lime  deals  not  only  with  that  com- 
pound, but  likewise  with  carbonic  acid. 

With  regard  to  the  general  use  of  lime  and  oxide 
as  purifying  agents,  there  is  much  diifei’ence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  each,  but 
the  usual  plan  now  is  to  use  a certain  portion  of 
both,  assigning  to  each  its  own  special  work.  Local 
circumstances  and  position  of  works  will  perhaps 
affect  the  question  more  than  any  other  considera- 
tion, for  on  these  points  will  depend  the  facilities 
for  procuring  purifying  material,  and  likewise  the 
cost  of  obtaining  it.  In  districts  where  lime  is 
cheap,  and  the  works  so  situated  that  the  removal 
of  the  refuse  lime  can  be  effected  without  causing  a 
nuisance,  lime  would  doubtless  be  the  most  suitable 
purifying  agent ; where,  however,  there  are  facilities 
for  procuring  the  oxide  of  iron  without  any  con- 
siderable cost  for  transit,  it  is  preferable  to  substitute 
this  substance  as  much  as  possible  for  lime,  as 
entailing  less  trouble  and  being  cheaper  in  the  first 
instance,  while  it  likewise  has  the  great  advantage  of 
causing  considerably  less  back  pressure  than  lime. 
The  fact  of  the  thoroughly  spent  oxide  being  suffi- 
ciently valuable  (by  reason  of  the  free  sulphur  which 
it  contains)  to  be  carted  from  the  works  free  of 
charge  by  those  who  originally  supply  it,  is  a con- 
sideration of  no  mean  value  when  the  difficulty 
frequently  experienced  of  getting  rid  of  refuse  lime 
is  considered.  It  is  probably  the  best  plan  in  prac- 
tice to  use  both  lime  and  oxide,  placing  the  former 
first,  and  then  by  systematic  working  the  lime  may  be 
always  removed  as  inodorous  carbonate,  thus  avoid- 
ing all  nuisance.  Where,  however,  the  sulphur 
compounds  other  than  sulphuretted  hydrogen  have 
to  be  kept  under  a sjiecified  amount,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  of  the  London  works  under  special 
Acts  of  Parliament,  the  work  of  purification  is 
attended  with  considerably  more  difficulty,  and  the 
only  means  of  obtaining  the  desired  result  is  by 
the  use  of  lime  in  a special  way,  which  will  be 
described  when  we  come  to  treat  more  especially  of 
lime  purification.  There  has  been  much  discussion 
lately  on  the  best  mode  of  arranging  the  purifying 
material,  some  holding  that  the  whole  bulk  necessary 
for  charging  a purifier  should  be  placed  in  a single 
layer,  whilst  others,  who  are  in  the  majority,  advocate 
a distribution  of  the  material  into  two,  three,  or 
even  four  tiers ; and  it  seems  to  be  generally  acknow- 
ledged, as  a universal  practice,  that  the  most  advan- 
tageous method  of  charging  the  purifiers  is  by  the 
use  of  three  separate  tiers  of  material  of  moderate 
depth.  When  a comparatively  deep  mass  of  mate- 
rial is  used,  as  when  the  purifying  medium  is  placed 
in  a single  layer,  the  under  portion  becomes  unduly 
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compressed,  giving  rise  to  an  undesirable  amount  of 
back  pressure,  and  the  gas  then  forces  its  way  upwards 
as  best  it  can,  and  creates  channels  for  itself  through 
limited  portions  of  the  purifying  material,  the  greater 
part  of  which  remains  for  some  time  comparatively 
unchanged.  A mass  of  lime  or  oxide,  having  the 
depth  which  it  would  necessarily  possess  when 
a full  charge  is  arranged  in  a single  layer,  has  a ten- 
dency to  sink  most  towards  the  centre  of  the  mass, 
which  falls  away  in  consequence  from  the  sides  of  the 
purifier,  and  allows  the  gas  to  pass  with  undue  free- 
dom along  the  channels  thus  formed ; when,  how- 
ever, the  purif3ung  material  is  arranged  in  tiers 
having  comparatively  little  depth,  less  subsidence 
takes  place,  and  the  gas  is  able  to  equalize  itself 
between  each  layer  before  passing  through  the  next 
in  succession,  so  that  the  maximum  effect  is  obtained. 
With  regard  to  the  amount  of  2>urifying  material 
necessary  per  ton  of  coal,  a great  deal  will  depend 
on  the  quality  of  coal  used,  and  still  more  per- 
haps on  the  particular  way  of  working;  it  is, 
however,  generally  assumed  that  a bushel  of  lime 
will,  when  slaked,  by  which  its  bulk  is  doubled, 
purify  the  gas  from  a ton  of  coal  (Clegg  says  10,000 
feet  of  gas),  while  a bushel  of  oxide  will  suffice 
for  the  gas  from  5 tons  of  coal.  In  giving  this 
general  estimate  it  is  assumed  that  the*  respective 
purifying  materials  are  of  good  quality,  and  are 
being  used  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  but 
there  are  many  considerations  which  would  con- 
siderably modify  the  figures  given.  If  the  scrubbers 
and  washers  are  of  the  most  approved  form,  and 
acting  with  efficiency,  a considerable  amount  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  will  be 
removed  at  that  stage  of  the  jiurifying  process. 
If  lime  and  oxide  are  both  being  used,  a larger 
amount  of  gas  can  be  efficiently  purified  by  using 
the  lime  fii-st.  Much  will  likewise  depend  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  ^mrifying  material  in  the  jiuri- 
fiers ; and  it  may  here  be  reiiiarked  that,  whichever 
substonce  is  being  used,  it  should  be  handled  as 
tenderly  as  possible,  as  too  much  care  cannot  be 
exercised  in  this  respect.  When  a purifier  is  being 
charged  the  material  should  be  handed  down  in 
baskets,  and  then  distributed  on  the  tiers  with 
shovels  as  loosely  as  possible,  as  by  this  means  it 
becomes,  when  subsequently  used,  more  evenly 
fouled,  and  will  be  found  altogether  more  efficacious. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  on  the  general  princqffes 
of  i)urification,  and  attention  will  be  more  particu- 
larly directed  to  special  modes  of  working,  and  to 
the  chemical  changes  which  occur  where  lime  and 
oxide  of  iron  are  used  as  purifying  agents.  The 
oxide  of  iron  used  in  gas  works  is  principally  a 
natural  product  occurring  in  many  localities,  and  is 
a hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  having  the  composi- 
tion Fe^Oj.Sll^O.  It  is  generally  mixed  with  about 
two-thirds  of  sawdust  jjrevious  to  use,  and  on  com- 
ing into  contact  with  the  foul  gas  containing  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  a reaction  takes  places,  which 
may  be  represented  by  the  following  equation  : — 

FejCjSIIjO  + 3HjS  = 2FeS  -t-  6HjO  -|-  S. 


In  which  sulphide  of  iron  is  formed,  while  water  is 
separated,  which  being  absorbed  by  the  sawdust, 
makes  the  whole  mass  more  compact,  and  gives  rise 
to  the  increased  back  pressure  which  is  generally 
observed  to  occur  as  the  material  gets  “ fouled.” 

When  the  oxide  is  completely  converted  into  sul- 
phide, and  is  therefore  for  the  time  being  useless  as 
a purifying  agent,  it  is  removed  from  the  purifier 
and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  by  which  treat- 
ment it  becomes,  after  a short  time,  again  fit  for  use 
as  an  agent  for  absorbing  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
It  is  this  capability  of  being  revivified  that  renders 
oxide  of  iron  so  invaluable  for  purifying  purposes, 
and  gives  it  such  a pre-eminence  over  every  other 
matei'ial.  The  action  which  takes  place  when  the 
“ fouled  oxide  ” is  exjiosed  to  air  will  be  best  under- 
stood from  the  following  equation : — 

2FeS  + 3HjO  + 30  (from  the  air)  = Fe.2O3.3H2O  + 2S. 

In  which  it  is  seen  that  under  the  influence  of  atmo- 
spheric oxygen,  and  in  presence  of  water,  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron  (the  original  substance)  is  re- 
formed, while  sulphur  is  separated  in  the  free  state. 
The  fouled  oxide  requires  care  and  attention  during 
this  treatment,  and  should  be  watched  and  stirred 
about  occasionally,  as  by  reason  of  the  chemical 
action  which  is  taking  place  a considerable  amount 
of  heat  is  developed,  and  unless  this  is  prevented 
from  becoming  excessive,  the  particles  of  material 
are  apt  to  become  aggregated  together  into  “lumps” 
from  the  partial  fusion  of  the  free  sulphur  present. 
This  aggregation  has  the  effect  not  only  of  causing 
the  oxide  to  assume  a condition  physically  less  suited 
for  purification,  but  it  likewise  actually  diminishes 
its  purifying  power,  inasmuch  as  the  semi-fusion  of 
the  sulphur  binds  together  the  particles  of  oxide,  and 
by  exerting  a protective  action,  renders  them  unable 
ultimately  to  absorb  the  suljihuretted  hydrogen. 

When  the  oxide  has  become  completely  revivified 
it  is  again  fit  for  use  in  the  purifiers,  and  when 
“ fouled  ” may  be  again  revivified,  repeating  the 
processes  of  “fouling”  by  absorption  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  “ revivification  ” by  exposure  to  air, 
until  it  becomes  so  charged  with  free  sulphur  that  it 
is  expedient  to  substitute  fresh  material ; and  this 
stage  is  generally  reached  when  it  is  found  that 
about  40  per  cent,  of  free  siiljihur  is  present,  although 
a larger  quantity  is  not  unfrequently  found. 

The  chemical  changes  which  occur  when  lime  is 
used  as  a purifying  agent  will  now  receive  atten- 
tion. Oxide  of  iron  is  only  competent  to  deal 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ; while  lime  is  not  only 
capable  of  removing  this  substance,  but  likewise 
carbonic  acid.  Lime  can  also  be  made  to  remove  the 
bisulphide  of  carbon  when  used  in  a special  way, 
and  its  action  on  this  substance  will  be  explained  at 
some  length  when  the  comparatively  simjile  reactions 
which  occur  when  it  is  merely  used  for  removing 
carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  have  been 
disposed  of. 

In  order  to  render  the  caustic  lime  suitable  for 
purification,  it  is  first  converted  into  hydrate  by 
“slaking”  with  water,  by  which  its  bulk  becomes 
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considerably  increased.  The  action  which  takes 
place  is  the  union  of  a single  equivalent  of  lime,  or 
oxide  of  calcium,  with  one  of  water,  thus — 

CaO  + HjO  = CaH^Os. 

When  this  hydrate  of  lime  is  placed  in  the  purifier, 
and  there  meets  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  acid,  sulphide  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of 
lime  are  formed.  The  two  reactions  take  place 
simultaneously ; but  it  will  be  best,  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  to  represent  them  separately,  taking  the 
action  with  carbonic  acid  first. 

CaHjOa  + COj  = CaCOg  + H^O. 

The  formation  of  sulphide  of  calcium,  consequent 
upon  the  union  of  the  lime  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, may  be  represented  by  the  equation — ■ 

CaHaOa  + HaS  = CaS  + 211^0. 

The  action  which  takes  place  when  carbonic  acid 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  removed  from  crude 
gas  by  means  of  lime  will  thus  be  understood,  and 
this  degree  of  purification  for  many  works,  and  more 
especially  for  those  situated  in  the  country,  is  gene- 
rally deemed  sufficient,  no  special  application  of  lime 
for  removing  bisulphide  of  carbon  being  needed. 

lu  the  general  remarks  on  purification  it  was 
stated,  that  where  lime  and  oxide  are  botli  used,  it 
was  found  that  the  lime  was  most  efficacious  when 
placed  first.  It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  the 
better  plan  would  be  to  place  the  oxide  first,  which 
would  absorb  all  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  leaving  the 
hme  to  subsequently  remove  the  carbonic  acid ; but 
not  only  has  this  method  not  been  found  the  most 
efficacious  in  practice,  but  there  is  a strong  reason 
for  the  converse  arrangement  being  the  best.  When 
carbonic  acid  acts  directly  on  the  hydrate  of  lime,  as 
has  been  already  explained,  carbonate  of  lime  is 
formed  and  water  separated ; but  the  action  as  it 
takes  place  in  a purifier  is  never  complete  when  the 
carbonate  is  formed  in  this  way.  The  lime  used  is 
frequently  a little  lumpy,  and  as  the  action  of  absorb- 
ing carbonic  acid  progresses  there  is  a tendency  in 
the  particles  of  the  material  to  become  aggregated; 
the  masses  thus  formed,  as  well  as  the  nodules  of 
lime  originally  present,  become  covered  with  a super- 
ficial crust  of  carbonate,  which  in  a great  measure 
protects  the  inside  portions  from  further  action. 
It  is  thus  eventually  found,  when  the  material  is 
removed  from  the  purifier,  after  being  apparently 
spent,  that  it  still  contains  a very  appreciable  quan- 
tity of  lime  uncarbonated  and  in  the  free  state. 
There  is,  however,  another  method  of  using  lime 
for  the  removal  of  carbonic  acid,  in  which  the 
lime  is  first  converted  into  sulphide,  and  subse- 
quently into  carbonate,  and  it  is  found  in  practice 
that  the  action  of  the  hme  is  far  more  complete 
when  used  in  this  way.  The  action  which  takes 
place  when  carbonic  acid  meets  with  sulphide  of 
calcium  may  be  represented  as  follows  : — - 

CaS  + CO2  + HjO  = CaCOj  -t-  H.^S, 

carbonate  of  lime  being  formed  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  expelled. 


The  fact  of  the  production  of  carbonate  of  lime 
being  more  complete  when  a sulphide  is  intermedi- 
ately formed  than  when  the  carbonate  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  on  lime  direct,  is  most 
probably  to  be  explained  by  a physical  cause.  Re- 
ferring back  to  the  equations  given,  it  will  be  seen 
that  when  carbonate  of  lime  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  carbonic  acid  on  the  hydrate  of  lime,  water  is 
separated,  which  causes  a tendency  to  aggregation  of 
the  particles  of  lime.  When,  however,  the  carbonate 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  on  sulphide 
of  calcium,  exactly  the  converse  takes  place,  for  water 
is  taken  up,  and  any  nodules  which  may  happen  to 
be  present  become  drier  and  more  pervious  to  the 
gas,  a condition  favouring  complete  chemical  action. 

From  the  above  considerations,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  plan  in  practice  to  place  the  lime  first, 
using  the  oxide  afterwards.  The  first  action  is  then 
the  absorption  of  both  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  acid  by  lime  ; a stage  is  then  reached  at 
which  the  lime  is  fully  charged  with  impurities, 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  begins  to  pass  to  the 
oxide.  The  lime,  however,  by  reason  of  the  sulphide 
of  calcium  which  it  contains,  will  still  continue  to 
absorb  carbonic  acid,  forming  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  driving  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  forward  to 
be  taken  up  by  the  oxide.  When  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  found  at  the  outlet  of  the  lime  purifier  (known 
by  testing  with  a little  lime-water),  it  should  be 
thrown  out  of  action  and  a fresh  one  substituted. 
The  contents  will  be  found  to  consist  of  almost 
inodorous  carbonate  of  lime,  which  can  be  re- 
moved without  the  least  nuisance. 

Having  now  traced  the  changes  which  occur 
during  the  removal  of  the  ammonia,  the  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen,  and  the  carbonic  acid  from  the 
crude  gas,  it  only  now  remains  to  describe  the  means 
usually  adopted  for  the  elimination  of  the  bisul- 
phide of  carbon. 

The  method  generally  adopted  for  the  removal  of 
this  form  of  impurity  consists  in  the  use  of  lime 
purifiers  worked  in  a special  way.  It  has  been  long 
known  in  chemistry  that  bisulphide  of  carbon  forms 
definite  compounds,  termed  sulphocarbonates,  with 
the  alkaline  sulphides,  but  it  was  a long  time  before 
this  knowledge  was  turned  to  account  in  the  puri- 
fication of  coal  gas.  The  mode  of  working  now  in 
use  for  the  elimination  of  the  bisulphide  is  depend- 
ent, firstly,  on  the  formation  of  sulphide  of  calcium 
in  the  purifier  by  the  action  of  the  foul  gas,  and 
secondly,  on  the  formation  of  a sulphocarbonate 
of  lime  by  the  union  of  the  sulphide  of  calcium  with 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  production  of  sulphide 
of  calcium  has  already  been  explained,  and  when 
this  substance  meets  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  the 
following  action  takes  place — 

CaS  + CS2  = CaS.CSa. 

In  which  single  equivalents  of  bisulphide  of  carbon 
and  sulphide  of  calcium  unite  together  to  form  an 
equivalent  of  the  sulphocarbonate  of  calcium. 

This  reaction  is  taken  advantage  of  in  practice  in 
the  following  way  : — 
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A serie.s  of  four  purifiers  are  arranged,  in  which  carbon,  and  to  substitute  fresh  sulphide  of  calcimn. 
the  first  tliree  vessels  are  charged  with  lime,  and  in  its  place.  The  best  plan  in  practice  is,  unques- 
the  last  one  with  oxide  of  iron.  On  the  admission  tionably,  to  keep  a special  sulphide  purifier  for  the 
of  the  foul  gas,  the  first  action  which  takes  place  elimination  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  alone,  freeing 
is  that  the  contents  of  No.  1 in  the  series  become  the  gas  from  all  other  impurities:  before  attempting 
converted  into  carbonate  and  sulphide  of  calcium,  to  remove  the  bisulphide,  and  allowing  the  gas  to 
The  next  action  which  then  occurs  is  the  decomposi-  finally  traverse  a small  catch  purifier  of  oxide  of 
tion  of  the  sulphide  of  calcium  by  the  carbonic  iron,  to  arrest  the  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted 
acid  present  iu  the  foul  gas,  carbonate  of  lime  hydrogen  which  may  be  mechanically  carried  forward, 
being  formed  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  expelled.  Other  Methods  for  the  Purification  of  Coed  Gas,  not 

This  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  together  with  that  Necessitatinej  the  Use  of  Lime  or  Oxide  of  Iron. — There 
present  iu  the  original  gas,  and  which  is  passing  have  been  many  attempts  made  from  time  to  time 
unabsorbed  by  No.  1,  pass  together  into  purifier  to  partially  or  totally  remove  the  impurities  from 
No.  2,  whose  contents  become  consequently  con-  crude  coal  gas  without  the  expenditure  of  lime  or 
verted  entirely  into  sulphide  of  calcium,  and  are  oxide  necessary  under  the  system  now  in  use,  but 
thus  in  a suitable  condition  for  taking  up  the  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  only  met  with 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  \Mien  the  contents  of  No.  partial  success.  It  seems  almost  natural  that  in 
1 have  in  course  of  time  become  completely  con-  these  numerous  attempts  gas  liquor  should  have 
verted  into  carbonate,  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  appeared  to  be  the  most  suitable  medium  for  ex- 
entering gas  begins  to  act  on  the  sulphide  of  cal-  perimeut.  Being  a product  obtained  during  the 
cium  in  No.  2 vessel,  converting  it  into  carbonate  manufacture  of  the  gas,  and  its  supply  being  thus 
of  lime,  and  driving  forward  the  sulphuretted  comparatively  unlimited,  containing  as  it  does  an 
hydrogen  to  No.  3 in  the  series;  the  contents  of  alkali,  ammonia,  which  in  its  free  condition  is  as 
which  become  in  their  turn  changed  into  sulphide  capable  of  absorbing  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted 
of  calcium,  while  any  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passing  hydrogen  as  lime  itself,  gas  liquor  would  appear  to 
unabsorbed  is  dealt  with  by  the  oxide  of  iron  in  the  present  unusual  advantages  to  the  inventor.  As  it 
last  purifier.  No.  1 should  now  be  charged  with  is  obtained,  however,  gas  liquor  is  generally  more 
fresh  material,  so  that  by  the  time  the  contents  of  or  less  saturated  with  gaseous  impurities ; and  the 
No.  2 have  become  completely  carbonated  the  first  problem  of  its  successful  utilization  for  purifying 
vessel  may  be  again  ready  for  use ; the  order  of  the  purposes  resolves  itself  therefore  into  some  means 
gas  then  being,  through  No.  3 to  No.  1,  and  finally  by  which  the  impurities  could  be  removed  from  the 
through  the  oxide  iu  No.  4.  , liquor,  leaving  the  ammonia  in  a suitable  condition 

By  this  method  of  working  it  will  be  seen  that  to  absorb  fresh  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  sul- 
all  the  impurities  in  the  foul  gas  as  it  leaves  the  phuretted  hydrogen,  accomplishing  this,  moreover, 
scrubbers  are  removed,  while  the  spent  material  is  by  some  means  which  is  attended  with  but  little 
a comparatively  inodorous  carbonate  of  lime,  and  expense. 

this  system  is  recommended  by  Patterson  in  his  In  the  year  1866  Leigh,  of  Manchester,  patented 

pamphlet  on  “ Gas  Purification.”  ;a  scheme  for  dealing  with  gas  liquor;  and  his 

There  is,  however,  one  consideration  which  neither  method  was  attended  with  sufficient  success  to 
that  gentleman  nor  others  writing  on  the  subject  warrant  its  partial  adoption  at  the  Manchester  Gas 
seem  to  have  noticed,  but  which  is  nevertheless  of  Works,  where  it  was  specially  applied  to  the  le- 
the  utmost  importance.  It  seems  to  be  universally  moval  from  the  gas  of  the  sulphur  compounds  other 
acknowledged  by  gas  managers  tliat  when  carbonic  than  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  was  found  quite 
acid  enters  a sulphide  purifier  which  has  been  used  possible  to  keep  the  amount  of  “ sulphur  ” down  to 
in  removing  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  which  con-  some  8 or  9 grains  per  100  feet  by  the  use  of  this 
sequently  conhiius  a certain  proportion  of  the  process.  In  Leigh’s  patent  he  claims  the  treat- 
sulphocarbonate  of  calcium,  that  not  only  is  the  ment  of  crude  gas  liquor  with  caustic  lime,  by  which 
sulphide  of  calcium  decomposed  with  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  contains  is  removed  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  that  the  sulphocarbonate  the  lime,  while  an  equivalent  quantity  of  ammonia 
itself  is  likewise  acted  on  with  formation  of  carbon-  is  liberated  in  the  free  state,  the  liquor  being  thus 
ate  of  lime  and  liberation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  rendered  again  suitable  for  purification.  Another 
and  bisulphide  of  carbon.  This  bisulphide  is  for  method  claimed  consists  in  passing  the  liquor 
a time  tiiken  up  by  the  sulphide  of  calcium  always  through  a layer  of  foul  lime,  whereby  the  ammonium 
kept  in  advance,  but  a time  must  at  length  arrive  carbonate  becomes  changed  to  ammonium  sulphide 
at  which  the  sulphide  becomes  surcharged  with  the  in  the  following  way ; — 
bisulphide  of  carbon  which  is  being  driven  out  of 
the  preceding  lime-jiunfier  by  the  action  of  car-  \ ^ 

bonic  acid,  and  it  is  then  unable  to  deal  with  that  The  liquor  then  contains  only  ammonium  sulphide, 
portion  of  the  bisulphide  continually  entering  with  and  is  sjiecially  suited  for  removing  carbon  disul- 
the  crude  gas,  and  is  therefore,  for  jmrifying  pur-  phide.  Another  plan  of  Leigh’s  is  that  of  con- 
poses,  quite  useless.  The  only  remedy  is  then  to  centration  by  distillation.  The  gas  liquor  being 
flirow  out  the  special  sulphide  purifier,  the  contents  heated  in  suitable  boilers,  the  ammonium  sulphide 
of  which  are  so  surcharged  with  bisulphide  of  and  carbonate  which  it  contains  are  evolved  in  a 
VOi»  I.  128 
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vaporous  condition,  and  are,  while  still  in  that  con- 
dition, passed  through  a layer  of  foul  lime,  and 
finally  condensed.  During  the  passage  of  the 
vapours  through  the  foul  lime,  the  ammonium  car- 
bonate becomes  changed  to  ammonium  sulphide,  so 
that  the  final  product  is  a concentrated  solution  of 
ammonium  sulphide,  which  can  be  then  used  for 
removing  carbon  disulphide.  In  place  of  using  the 
condensed  tliquor,  Leigh  sometimes  prefers  to 
conduct  the  vapours  evolved  from  the  heated 
liquor  at  once  to  the  condenser,  where  they  are 
allowed  to  act  on  the  crude  gas. 

The  treatment  of  gas  liquor,  so  as  to  render  it 
again  suitable  for  purification,  has,  however,  been 
more  recently  accomplished  by  Hills  ; and  his 
method  appears  to  have  already  met  with  a certain 
degree  of  success,  as  well  as  to  promise  .further 
and  still  better  results  in  course  of  time.  AMiile 
Leigh  appears  principally  to  aim  at  the  economical 
production  of  ammonium  suljihide  for  the  special 
purpose  of  removing  carbon  disulphide,  Hills’ 
process  effepts  an  entire  purification  of  the  liquor, 
so  that  it  becomes  capable  of  dealing  with  the  im- 
purities of  crude  gas  as  completely  and  effectually  as 
if  lime  were  being  used. 

Hills’  method  is  founded  on  the  somewhat  curi- 
ous fact,  that  if  a solution  containing  ammonium 
carbonate  and  sulphide  be  heated  to  a temperature 
of  about  180°  to  ;100°  Fahr.,  the  chemical  affinity 
which  exists  between  the  ammonia  and  the  gases 
with  which  it  is  combined  is  completely  overcome. 
The  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  thus 
pass  off  in  the  free  state,  while  the  ammonia  pre- 
viously in  combination  becomes  set  free  and  remains 
behind  in  solution  ; so  that  the  purified  liquor,  after 
being  cooled  down  to  a normal  temperature,  can  bo 
again  used  for  absorbing  fresh  quantities  of  carbonic 
acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  the  crude  gas. 

The  process  is  in  practice  carried  on  continuously, 
and  the  method  of  working  will  be  better  understood 
by  reference  to  Fig.  11. 

A is  the  reservoir  containing  the  gas  liquor  to  be 
purified ; the  liquor  passes  through  a pipe,  cd,  hav- 
ing a stop-cock,  a^,  to  a scrubber,  c ; the  pipe,  a^, 
has  several  convolutions  at  its  lowermost  extremity, 
which  are  surrounded  by  the  hot  purified  liquor 
passing  from  the  boiler,  D,  through  the  heater,  B. 
The  crude  gas  liquor,  after  becoming  heated  by  its 
passage  through  b,  passes  to  the  scrubber,  c,  which 
is  charged  with  coke  or  other  suitable  material ; and 
in  order  to  insure  a uniform  distribution  of  the 
hquor,  it  flows  by  the  funnel,  into  the  pipe,  c", 
where  it  flows  out  through  small  apertures.  The 
pipe,  with  its  attached  funnel,  is  attached  to  a 
Sfiindle,  c^,  and  the  apparatus  revolves  after  the 
principle  of  a “ barker’s  mill.”  After  traversing  the 
scrubber,  C,  the  liquor  flows  by  the  pipe,  c*,  into 
the  boiler,  D,  the  contents  of  which  ai-e  kept  at  as 
near  as  possible  180°  Fahr.  by  means  of  the  furnace, 
(/h  At  this  temperature  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  acid  which  the  liquor  contained,  as  well 
as  a small  portion  of  the  ammonia,  are  liberated, 
and  pass  by  the  pipe,  d^,  through  the  scrubber,  c, 


where,  meeting  with  the  crude  heated  liquor,  part 
of  the  ammonia  is  re-absorbed  and  carried  back  to 
the  still  or  boiler,  D.  The  sulphuretted  hydrog’en 
and  carbonic  acid  pass  on  through  the  material  in  c 
and  by  the  pipe,  to  the  small  scrubber,  E,  where 
any  traces  of  ammonia  still  retained  by  the  gases  is 
absorbed  by  a flow  of  warm  water  or  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  from  the  pipe,  The  liquor  obtained 


Fig.  11. 


here  flows  off  by  the  pipe,  e®.  The  gases  finally 
leave  the  scrubber,  E,  by  the  pipe,  ; and  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  being  absorbed  by  a layer  of 
oxide  in  the  vessel,  F,  the  residual  carbonic  acid  is 
conducted  to  the  furnace  chimney  by  the  pipe, 
and  is  thus  got  rid  of.  The  purified  liquor  passes 
away  from  the  boiler,  D,  by  the  pipe,  d®,  into  the 
heater,  B,  and  from  thence  by  6 to  a suitable  vessel, 
where  it  is  stored  for  use. 

Livesay  has  found  from  practical  experience  of 
Hills’  process,  that  he  is  enabled  to  effect  a saving 
of  one  half  the  amount  of  lime  previously  used.  He 
is,  however,  using  the  system  in  a special  way,  making 
use  of  the  purified  liquor  only  for  the  removal  of 
carbonic  acid  from  tlie  crude  gas,  thus  leaving  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  be  subsequently  absorbed 
by  lime.  The  calcium  sulphide  so  formed  is  then 
used  for  the  elimination  of  carbon  disulphide.  In 
a recent  paper  read  by  Livesay  before  the  British 
Association  of  Gas  Managers,  he  expressed  a hope 
that  he  would  be  eventually  able  to  considerably 
extend  Hills’  process,  and  that  it  would  in  time  be 
found  capable  of  dealing  with  the  whole  of  the 
removable  impurities  of  crude  gas,  by  which  means 
a much  greater  saving  would  be  obtained  than  is 
at  present  possible.  This  desirable  end  Livesay 
hopes  to  accomplish  by  using  the  purified  liquor  to 
a sufficient  extent  to  remove  all  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  from  the  crude  gas. 
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thus  altogctlier  dispensing  with  the  use  of  lime  or  ture  which  they  advocated  tested  on  a commercial 
o.xide  of  iron;  while  a specially  prepared  solution  scale.  Foremost  among  all  was  the  process  invented 
of  ammonium  sulphide,  which  could  be  obtained  by  by  Eveleigh,  and  introduced  by  the  Patent  Gas 
Hills’  process  without  difficulty,  would  deal  with  the  Co.,  Limited ; and  then  followed  the  Gas  Generator 
“bisulphide  impurity.”  It  would  certainly  be  an  Co.  (Porter  & Lake’s  patent),  the  Air  Gas,  and 
immense  advance  in  gas  purification  if  this  could  be  the  New  Gas. 

accomplished,  aud  if  all  the  necessary  steps  in  the  Eveli-igh’s  invention  excited  a great  deal  of 

jtrocess  can  be  conducted  with  the  requisite  economy,  attention,  both  in  the  scientific  and  in  the  com- 
there  appears  to  be  every  reason  to  suppose  tliat  the  mercial  world,  and  was  the  subject  of  a most 
new  process  would  be  an  established  success.  The  rigorous  investigation  at  the  hands  of  Keates  and 
purification  being  conducted  throughout  in  closed  Oj.ling,  whose  report  was  at  once  exhaustive  and 
vessels,  thus  avoiding  the  nuisance  arising  from  the  . interesting.  By  this  process  the  coal  is  carbonized 
exposure  of  fouled  materials  to  the  atmosphere,  at  a considerably  lower  temperature  than  that  usually 
is  also  a consideration  of  no  mean  value,  and  one  employed,  the  retorts  used  having  twice  the  ordinary 
which  in  itself  should  be  a powerful  inducement  for  capacity,  and  the  distillation  occupying  double  the 
the  adoption  of  the  new  system.  usual  time.  A smaller  yield  of  gas  is  thus  obtained. 

An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  by  Ver-  which  is,  however,  of  comparatively  high  lighting 
NON  IIarcourt  to  remove  the  carbon  disulphide  power,  and  a certain  quantity  of  oily  tar,  wliich  is 
from  gas  by  the  action  of  heat,  in  a somewhat  subsequently  submitted  to  destructive  distillation  in 
similar  way  to  that  tried  many  years  ago  by  a specially  constructed  apparatus,  in  which  it  becomes 
Bowditch.  The  latter  gentleman  found  that  partially  converted  into  permanent  gas.  The  two 
when  gas  containing  the  vapour  of  carbon  disul-  distillations,  that  of  the  coal  and  that  of  the  oil,  are, 
phide  was  passed  over  heated  lime,  that  a decom-  in  practice,  going  on  simultaneously,  and  the  result- 
position  took  place  in  which  the  disulphide  was  ing  gases  mix  together  during  their  passage  to  the 
broken  up  with  formation  of  an  equivalent  quantity  holder.  The  combined  result  of  the  distillation  of 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  scheme,  how-  the  coal  and  oil  by  this  method  is  a larger  yield  of 
ever,  was  not  permanently  adopted  owing  to  the  gas  than  would  be  obtained  by  the  usual  process, 
expense  and  difficulty  then  attendant  on  heating  while  the  gas  is  at  the  same  time  of  considerably 
gas  in  large  volumes  to  the  requisite  temperature,  higher  lighting  power,  and  by  reason  of  the  compara- 
Vernon  IIarcourt  has,  however,  proved  that  the  tively  low  heat  used,  the  amount  of  sulphur  coin- 
action  of  heated  lime  on  carbon  disulphide  is  not  pounds  present  is  correspondingly  low. 
peculiar  to  that  substance,  but  that  any  material  The  ajiparatus  used  for  the  destructive  distillation 

exposing  sufficient  surface  is  capable  of  j^roducing  a of  the  oil,  and  its  conversion  into  gas,  consists 
similar  effect,  so  that  the  action  a2ipears  to  be  essentially  of  three  vessels  encased  in  brickwork, 
one  of  mere  contact.  An  apparatus  was  accord-  and  so  arranged  that  they  are  placed  at  increasing 
ingly  devised  by  IIarcourt  and  C.  W.  Siemens,  distances  from  the  source  of  heat.  The  vessel  having 
by  which  the  difficulty  of  heating  large  volumes  of  the  lowest  temperature,  and  into  which  the  oil  first 
gas  continuously  was  overcome,  the  ajiparatus  being  flows,  has  simply  the  effect  of  vaporizing  the  more 
eventually  erecteil  on  a working  scale  at  the  Horse-  volatile  portions,  while  the  residue  remains  as  ^utch, 
ferry  Boad  Works  of  the  Chartered  Gas  Co.  The  which  is  periodically  run  off  into  moulds  for  sale, 
method  worked  well  for  a time,  the  reduction  in  The  heated  vajDOur  of  the  oil  acquires  a still  higher 
the  amount  of  sulj>hide  existing  as  carbon  disul-  tempei'ature  by  passing  through  the  second  or  inter- 
phide  being  considerable.  After  a time,  however,  mediate  chamber,  and  then  enters  the  last  or  hottest 
the  reduction  became  gradually  less  and  less  marked,  vessel.  This  is  an  iron  jian  filled  with  charcoal, 
becoming  at  length  quite  inconsiderable  in  amount,  and  heated  to  about  1300°  Fahr.  The  highly  heated 
from  some  reason  which  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  oily  vapour,  during  passage  through  the  incandescent 
explain  ; and  the  difficulty  wdiich  theu  presented  charcoal,  becomes  jjartially  converted  into  permanent 
itself  has  not  yet  been  overcome.  gas,  which  is  theu  conducted  along  a jiipe,  where 

The  cheaf>  aud  efficacious  removal  of  carbon  it  mixes  with  that  from  the  coal,  the  combined 
disuljihide  from  coal  gas  without  nuisance  is  a ^Jro-  ! gases  passing  through  the  purifiers  to  the  holders  in 
blem  which  must  be  as  yet  considered  unsolved,  and  [ the  usual  way. 

one  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  inventors.  | Referring  to  the  report  of  Keates  and  Odling, 

Many  new  schemes  for  the  production  of  gas  for  it  will  be  seen  that  the  highest  yield  of  gas  ob- 
heating  and  illuminating  jnirposcs  have  recently  been  tained  in  their  experiments  on  this  process  was 
introduced ; but  although  some  of  them  have  excited  i 10,500  feet,  the  lighting  power  being  25  candles, 
considerable  attention,  there  is  at  iiresent  not  tiie  .and  the  sulphur  as  low  as  six  grains  per  100  feet, 
least  probability  of  the  present  method  of  gas  As  this  result  was  obtained  from  ordin.ary  Norfolk 
manufacture  being  superseded  by  any  new  system.  Silkstone  coal  of  average  quality,  winch  by  the  usuid 
It  will  doubtless  be  interesting  to  give  a short  resume  ! method  would  have  yielded  at  the  utmost  about 
of  the  more  inqiortant  schemes  which  have  been  9500  feet  of  lG-c.andle  gas,  tlie  result  is  certainly 
brouglit  before  the  public  during  the  past  few  ye.ars.  striking.  Unfortunately,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
During  the  year  1872  several  novel  schemes  were  increiised  amount  of  plant,  labour,  and  fuel  required 
stiirted,  and  the  respective  methods  of  gas  manufac-  more  than  outbalance  the  above  favourable  result. 
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and  this  conclusion  is  inevitable  not  only  from 
the  report  already  quoted,  but  likewise  from  the 
subsequent  failure  of  the  company  itself. 

The  invention  introduced  to  public  notice  by  the 
Gas  Generator  Co.,  and  patented  by  Pcrtcr 
& Lane,  bid  fair  at  one  time  to  bring  forth  most 
important  results,  as  the  principle  upon  which  it 
is  based  is  one  acknowledged  as  correet  by  the 
whole  of  the  gas  world — viz.,  the  rapid  cai'bonization 
of  the  coal  by  a continuous  system,  and  the  subse- 
quent removal  of  the  resulting  gases  as  speedily 
as  possible.  Porter  & Lane  endeavoured  to 
secure  this  end  by  the  employment  of  a vertical 
retort  containing  a revolving  screw.  The  coal  was 
supplied  continuously  in  small  pieces  from  a hopper 
at  the  top,  and  earned  by  the  action  of  the  revolving 
screw  in  a comparatively  thin  layer  against  the  heated 
sides  of  the  retort,  the  carbonization  being  so  rapid 
that  by  the  time  the  coal  reached  the  bottom  it  was 
converted  into  coke,  which  is  received  into  a suitable 
vessel  as  it  falls.  The  advantages  of  this  jirocess 
are  increased  yield  of  gas,  combined  with  slightly 
higher  lighting  power,  and  a comparative  freedom 
from  sulphur  compounds ; but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  coke  produced  is  said  to  be  friable,  and  of  less 
than  average  quality.  The  greatest  impediment, 
however,  to  the  successful  working  of  this  process 
lies  in  tlie  resistance  offered  by  the  coal  to  the  free 
revolution  of  the  screw,  and  this  difficulty  would 
appear  to  be  almost  insurmountable.  The  iron  of 
which  the  screw  is  composed  is,  at  such  a compara- 
tively high  temperature,  in  a condition  in  which  it  is 
least  able  to  bear  great  and  long-continued  strains, 
and  it  was  actually  found  in  practice  that  the 
revolving  screw  was  so  frequently  being  fractured 
that  continuous  working  was  rendered  impossible. 

Air  Gas.- — This  scheme,  patented  by  the  INIessrs. 
Harrison,  possessed  no  novel  features  over  many 
prior  inventions,  and  consisted  merely  in  drawing 
air  into  a holder  through  light  petroleum  spirit,  when 
the  air  became  sufficiently  charged  with  the  hydro- 
carbon vapour  to  enable  it  to  burn  with  a brilliant 
light.  The  introducers  claimed  to  manufacture  gas 
with  gi’eater  cheapness  than  could  be  attained  by 
the  ordinary  method,  while  they  likewise  stated  that 
the  carburetted  air  was  a permanent  compound  not 
subject  to  condensation,  and  that  it  would  bear 
passing  through  lengths  of  pipe  at  varying  tempera- 
tures without  injury  or  loss  of  illuminating  power. 
Such  a statement  is,  however,  against  all  previous 
experience,  which  has  invariably  shown  that  such 
mechanical  mixtures  as  air  and  the  vapour  of 
hydrocarbons,  which  are  in  their  normal  state  liquid 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  have  a constant  tendency 
to  separation,  and  that  any  reduction,  or  even  varia- 
tion of  temperature,  is  sufficient  to  cause  a partial 
deposition  of  liquid  hydrocarbon,  and  consequent 
loss  of  illuminating  power. 

New  Gas. — The  invention  of  Rucic,  character- 
ized by  the  title  of  the  “new  gas,”  bears  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  well-known  Water 
Gas  of  White.  Ruck’s  process  consists  in  the 
admission  of  steam  into  retorts  eontaining  coke  and 
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metallie  iron  heated  to  a high  temperature.  The 
steam,  under  these  conditions,  suffers  decomposition, 
its  oxygen  being  taken  up  by  the  coke  to  form 
gaseous  carbonie  acid,  or  with  the  metal  to  form  a 
fixed  oxide  of  iron,  while  the  hydrogen,  with  which 
the  oxygen  was  previously  combined,  becomes  liber- 
ated in  the  free  state.  Part  of  the  carbonic  acid 
produced  becomes  subsequently  converted  into  car- 
bonic oxide  by  contact  with  the  excess  of  carbon 
present,  so  that  the  gas  which  is  eventually  obtained 
consists  of  a mixture  of  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide, 
and  hydrogen.  The  gas  thus  far  is  non-luminous. 
and  can  be  used  in  this  condition  for  heating  pur- 
poses ; to  give  it,  however,  the  requisite  degree  of 
luminosity  to  render  it  suitable  for  illumination  the 
usual  method  is  resorted  to,  that  of  impregnating  it 
with  the  vapour  of  light  petroleum  spirit.  Relative 
to  the  permanence  of  the  final  product,  it  is  stated  by 
the  company  that  the  gas  has  been  passed  through 
considerable  lengths  of  pipe  at  a freezing  tempera- 
ture without  in  the  least  suffering  any  deterioration 
of  lighting  power,  a result  which  would,  if  true,  be 
very  remarkable,  as  ordinary  coal  gas  of  even  moderate 
illuminating  power  subjeeted  to  such  a test  would 
suffer  considerably.  It  must  likewise  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Ruck’s  illuminating  gas  is  as  much  a 
mechanical  mixture  as  Harrison’s  air  gas,  and  the 
remarks  made  on  the  latter  apply  with  equal  force 
to  the  former.  Ruck  has,  however,  one  advantage, 
viz.,  that  the  medium  which  he  subjects  to  carbura- 
tion  is  one  which  requires  less  petroleum  spirit  to 
give  it  a given  degree  of  luminosity  than  such  a 
substance  as  air,  which,  containing  oxygen,  consumes 
a large  amount  of  the  hydrocarbon  vapour  for  the 
production  of  heat  alone. 

The  methods  recently  introduced  for  the  produc- 
tion of  heating  gas  by  Isham  Baggs  and  Kid  are 
also  deserving  of  some  attention. 

IsiiAM  Baggs  claimed  to  be  able  to  produce 
good  heating  gas  at  as  low  a price  as  twopence  per 
tliousand  feet,  and  his  method  consisted  in  the 
admission  of  atmospheric  air  in  limited  quantity  into 
furnaces  charged  with  coke,  and  built  vertically. 
The  resulting  gases  were  taken  off  at  the  top  of  the 
furnace,  and  consisted  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  original 
air,  together  with  carbonic  oxide,  and  a little  car- 
bonic acid.  By  employing  sufficiently  tall  furnaces 
it  was  stated  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  producing 
a gas  almost  entirely  free  from  carbonic  acid.  The 
action  which  occurs  during  the  manufacture  of  gas 
by  this  means  is  the  conversion  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere  into  carbonic  acid,  which  by  contact 
with  such  a large  excess  of  incandescent  coke  becomes 
subsequently  converted  into  carbonic  oxide.  The 
entering  air  contains  20  per  cent,  by  volume  of 
oxygen,  and  this  passes  into  the  form  of  carbonic  acid 
without  change  of  bulk.  This  20  per  cent,  carbonic 
acid,  in  changing  to  carbonic  oxide,  would  have  its 
volume  doubled,  so  that  the  final  result  would  be, 
assuming  the  decomposition  to  be  complete,  that  the 
exit  gas  would  contain  40  per  cent,  by  volume  of 
carbonic  oxide,  while  the  remaining  60  per  cent, 
would  consist  of  nitrogen.  A gas  of  this  composi- 
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tion  would  unquestionably  possess  great  heating 
power. 

The  last  scheme  which  has  been  proposed  is  tliat 
of  Kid,  and  was  described  in  the  Gas  Journal  for 
May  11, 187.5.  Tlie  apparatus  which  he  uses  for  illus- 
tration consists  of  a small  iron  vessel,  which  is  filled 
with  peat  charcoal  and  provided  with  a small  aperture 
on  one  side  near  the  bottom,  and  a pipe  from  the  top 
to  cany  off  the  gas.  The  peat  charcoal  having  been 
ignited,  a small  jet  of  steam  at  moderate  pressure  is 
allowed  to  blow  into  the  small  aperture  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  entering  steam  draws  in  with 
it  with  sufficient  air  to  keep  up  the  combustion  of 
the  peat  charcoal.  Tlie  steam  becomes  decomposed 
during  its  passage  through  the  ignited  charcoal, 
yielding  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonic 
oxide.  A further  quantity  of  the  last  two  gases  is 
likewise  obtained  from  the  union  of  the  o.xygen  in 
the  entering  air  with  the  carbon  of  the  peat  charcoal, 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air  passing  forward  unchanged. 
As  the  peat  charcoal  is  consumed  it  is  fed  in  from  a 
hopper  at  the  top  of  the  apparatus,  and  according 
to  Kid‘.s  last  improvement  the  combustion  of  the 
charcoal  is  made  to  generate  the  steam  used  in  the 
production  of  the  gas.  The  gas  itself  has  been  ana- 
lyzed by  Keates  with  the  following  result  :■ — 


Carbonic  oxide, 28-6 

Hydrogen, 14G 

Nitrogen, 5o-0 

Carbonic  acid, 4 0 


100-2 

Keates  likewise  calculates  that  a ton  of  peat 
charcoal  could  be  made  to  yield  100,000  cubic  feet 
of  combustible  gas  by  this  means. 

Gas  Burners. — The  subject  of  burners,  and  of  the 
most  advantageous  method  of  consuming  coal  gas,  is 
one  of  the  most  iiiqtortant  considerations,  not  only 
to  the  consumer,  but  likewise  to  the  gas  companies. 
Complaints  are  frequently  made  by  consumers  of 
gas,  which  are  in  reality  solely  due  to  the  bad  quality 
or  inapjuopriate  nature  of  the  burners  which  they 
are  using.  A burner  should  not  only  be  a good  one 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  it  should  likewise  be 
adapted  to  the  quality  of  the  gas  which  is  being 
consumed,  as  unless  this  be  the  case  it  is  totally 
unfitted  for  use,  however  well  constructed  it  may 
otherwise  be. 

A striking  exemplication  of  the  truth  of  these 
remarks  occurred  some  time  back  during  the  trial 
of  EvEbEKiH's  system  of  gas  manufacture  at  the 
Barnet  Gas  ll'orks.  d'he  quality  of  the  normal  gas 
supply  was  that  usually  given  by  local  companies, 
and  probably  not  exceeding  15  candles,  but  the 
giis  made  by  Eveleigh’s  method  had  an  illu- 
minating power  of  about  22  candles,  and  com- 
plaints came  in  from  all  directions  .about  the 
change  of  supply  and  b.ad  qu.ality  of  the  new  gas, 
special  stress  being  laid  on  its  “smoking  so  much.” 
Mow,  although  EveleiGIi’s  g.as  was  purer  .and 
better  than  that  supplied  under  tlie  old  system,  yet 
it  failed  to  be  appreciated,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  burners  with  which  the  consumers  were  fur- 


nished were  adapted  for  a gas  of  no  higher  qufility 
than  some  15  or  16  c.andles,  and  consequently 
when  gas  of  such  high  illuminating  value  was 
supplied  the  burners  were  not  able  to  consume 
it  properly,  and  the  excess  of  carbon  in  the  gas 
passed  off  in  the  form  of  smoke,  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  consumer. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  proper  attention  is 
seldom  or  never  paid  to  the  relation  which  ought  to 
exist  between  the  qu.ality  of  the  gas  supplied  by  a 
gas  company  and  the  burners  used  by  the  consumer, 
and  that  a very  large  percentage  of  the  illuminating 
value  of  the  gas  is  utterly  lost  by  the  use  of  bad  and 
inappropriate  burners.  In  the  gas  referees’  report 
on  the  subject  of  “burners”  (which  will  be  exten- 
sively alluded  to  again),  they  intimated  that  fully 
one-fourth  of  the  gas  supplied  to  London  is  wasted 
from  the  cause  just  mentioned.  With  respect  to 
the  conditions  necessary  for  the  production  of  a 
thoroughly  good  burner,  th.at  is,  for  one  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  quality  of  the  gas  which  it  is  destined 
to  consume,  and  which  will  develop,  when  burning 
a regulated  quantity,  the  maximum  of  light  possible, 
there  are  three  conditions  which  are  necessary,  and 
which  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : — 

1.  The  ^as  should  issue  from  the  burner  at  as  low 
a pressure  as  is  j)ossibly  consistent  with  the  proper 
flow  of  gas. 

2.  The  air  supply  should  be  suitably  regulated, 
the  amount  of  atmospheric  oxygen  supplied  to  the 
flame  being  exactly  proportioned  to  the  richness  of 
the  gas. 

3.  The  burner  should  be  so  constructed  that  the 
gas  is  kept  as  cool  as  possible  up  to  the  point  of  its 
being  consumed. 

The  reader  will  be  better  able  to  comprehend  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a good 
burner  for  the  consumption  of  illuminating  gas,  if 
.an  explanation  be  first  given  of  the  generally  received 
theory  of  the  cause  of  the  production  of  light  during 
the  combustion  of  hydrocarbons. 

MTen  a gas  consisting  of  a combination  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  is  ignited  in  contact  with  a regulated 
suj^ply  of  atmospheric  air,  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydro- 
carbon is  the  first  to  unite  with  oxygen,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  gi’eat  affinity  which  it  possesses  for 
the  latter  element.  Under  these  conditions  the 
carbon  with  which  the  hydrogen  was  previously 
combined  is  for  the  moment  liberated  in  the  free 
state  in  the  interior  of  the  fl.ame,  and  becoming 
intensely  ignited,  gives  rise  to  a development  of 
light ; the  carbon  particles  passing  subsequently  to 
the  exterior  of  the  flame,  where  there  is  a compara- 
tive excess  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  become  com- 
pletely burned  to  form  c.arbonic  acid.  The  ultimate 
products  of  combustion  are,  therefore,  w.ater  from 
the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrocarbon  and  carbonic  acid 
from  its  c.arbon. 

When  gas  is  burned  with  an  insufficient  supply 
of  air,  the  flame  becomes  larger  than  it  would  nor- 
mally be,  and  of  a yellowish  colour,  owing  to  the 
carbon  particles  not  being  he.ated  to  the  degree  of 
incandescence  necessary  for  the  production  of  a 
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ichifc  light ; the  combustion  is  likewise  incomplete, 
and  instead  of  the  carbon  being  entirely  consumed, 
much  passes  off  in  the  form  of  smoke. 

When,  however,  gas  is  consumed  in  contact  with 
j a proportion  of  air  greater  than  that  required  for 
the  full  development  of  its  light-giving  power,  the 
flame  shortens,  with  a corresponding  sacrifice  of 
luminosity ; and  if  the  air  be  largely  in  excess  the 
flame  loses  to  a greater  or  less  extent  its  white 
appearance,  and  assumes  a bluish  tint  Under  these 
conditions  the  amount  of  atmospheric  oxygen  sup- 
I plied  to  the  flame  is  largely  in  excess  of  that  required 
for  the  complete  combustion  of  the  hydrogen,  and 
the  surplus  oxygen  present  unites  immediately  with 
its  proportion  of  carbon,  which  being  burned  direct 
does  not  produce  light.  We  may  therefore  assume 
three  conditions  under  which  gas  may  be  burned. 

1.  When  the  supply  of  atmospheric  oxygen  is 
insufficient  for  the  full  development  of  the  illumina- 
I ting  value  of  the  gas. 

I 2.  In  which  the  amount  of  air  supplied  to  the 
flame  is  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  in  the  gas.  and  so  regulated  as  to  produce 
the  maximum  amount  of  light. 

3.  Ill  which  the  quantity  of  air  is  in  excess  of  that 
legitimately  required. 

'I'he  second  condition  is  obviously  that  which 
should  be  aimed  at  in  the  construction  of  a burner 
] intended  to  develop  the  greatest  amount  of  illumi- 
[ nating  value  possible  from  the  gas  which  it  is  destined 
I to  consume.  The  methods  of  regulating  the  quantity 
I of  air  supplied  to  a flame  differ  according  to  the 
1 description  of  burner.  In  the  batswing  and  fishtail 

I the  size  and  angle  of  the  apertures  determines  the 

I volume  of  air.  while  in  the  Argand  the  chief  regu- 
lating agent  is  the  chimney  ; the  latter  being  perhaps 
the  only  description  of  burner  in  which  the  air  supply 
is  under  complete  control.  ^Mth  a poor  gas  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  atmospheric  oxygen 
is  required,  and  the  most  suitable  burners  for  con- 
suming such  gas  are  those  with  comparatively  large 
holes.  The  directive  force  with  which  the  gas 
issues  is  thus  small  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
passing,  and  the  supply  of  air  likewise  correspondingly 
small.  Argands  burners  are  better  adapted  for 
poor  gas  than  Flat  flame,  as  in  the  latter  it  is  more 
difficult  to  keep  the  air  supply  sufficiently  low.  AVith 
a rich  gas.  that  is,  one  having  a high  illuminating 
power,  considerabl}’  more  oxygen  is  required,  and 
the  most  suitable  burners  are  ones  with  compara- 
tively fine  apertures,  whereby  the  directive  force  of 
the  gas  is  increased,  and  with  it  the  supply  of  oxygen. 

The  importance  of  constantly  bearing  in  mind  the 
relation  which  should  exist  between  the  burner  and 
the  gas  has  been  already  noticed,  and  for  this  reason 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  maximum  amount 
of  light  is  being  obtained  alike  from  the  burner  and 
the  gas  only  when  the  specified  quantity  of  gas  is 
being  consumed,  any  amount  either  over  or  under 
that  for  which  the  burner  is  specially  constructed 
giving  an  amount  of  light  proportionately  under  the 
re.al  illuminating  value  of  the  gas.  The  cause  of  this 
is  almost  obvious,  and  depends  on  the  adjustment  of 


the  air  supply.  Given  gas  of  a definite  lighting 
' power,  and  requiring  an  equally  definite  amount 
of  oxygen  to  unite  with  tlie  carbon  and  hydrogen 
present,  in  such  a way  as  to  develop  the  maximum 
amount  of  light;  given  likewise  a burner  so  con- 
structed as  to  exactly  fulfil  the  necessary  conditions 
when  consuming  a specified  quantity  of  gas ; and  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  seen  that  any  increase  or  diminution 
in  the  specified  amount,  or  any  variation  in  the 
quality  of  the  gas  itself,  must  be  attended  in  some 
way  with  a loss  of  illuminating  value.  If  the  supply 
of  gas  is  imduly  diminished,  the  flame  does  not  assume 
its  proper  shape  ; and  m the  case  of  an  “ Argand  " 
burner  the  air  supply  becomes  excessive,  and  the  gas 
is  ‘‘  overbumt ; ” if,  on  the  contrary,  the  gas  supply  is 
unduly  increased,  the  air  supply  is  often  insufficient, 
and  with  an  “ Argand  ” burner  much  of  the  illumi- 
nating value  is  lost  by  the  escape  of  unconsumed 
carbon.  Change  in  the  quality  of  the  gas,  the 
burner  remaining  the  same,  is  likewise  attended  trith 
similar  results,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  supplied 
being  excessive  when  the  gas  is  of  poorer  quality — 
that  is.  of  lower  lighting  power — and  insufficient 
when  the  illuminating  value  of  the  gas  is  to  any 
extent  increased.  Owing,  however,  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ordinary  burners  supplied  to  the  public 
not  being  so  accurately  adjusted  as  theoretical  con- 
siderations would  consider  desirable,  variations  in 
the  quality  of  gas  and  the  rate  of  consumption  are 
not  attended  with  such  consequences  as  might  be 
at  first  imagined ; and  there  exists  another  source 
of  correction  of  any  variation  in  the  gas,  which  is, 
fortunately,  self-acting  and  depends  on  size  of  flame. 
AVhen  the  gas  is  supplied  to  the  burner  at  a rate 
exceeding  the  proper  consumption,  more  air  is 
obviously  required  for  combustion,  and  this  end  is 
to  a great  extent  attained  by  the  increased  velocity 
with  which  the  gas  issues  from  the  burner,  and  the 
increased  volume  of  flame  presente.l  to  the  action  of 
the  air.  When  likewise  the  amount  of  gas  is  below 
the  proper  rate  of  consumption,  the  diminished 
velocity  with  which  the  gas  issues  and  the  diminished 
size  of  flame  both  tend  to  give  a diminished  air 
supply.  It  is  perhaps  not  desirable  that  for  ordinary 
use  a burner  should  have  its  equilibrium  (as  it  might 
be  termed)  of  gas  and  air  theoretically  exact,  as  the 
flame  would  be  excessively  sensitive  to  the  least 
atmospheric  disturbances,  and  the  slightest  draught 
would  be  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  flicker  and  smoke. 
In  order  to  confer  the  necessary  stability  to  open 
burners,  that  Ls,  to  those  without  chimneys,  it  is 
I necessary  that  the  gas  should  be  slightly  over- 
bumt ; " and  this  is  in  fact  the  case  in  the  majority 
of  burners  supphed  for  public  use. 

' The  report  of  the  gas  referees,  which  has  already 
been  alluded  to,  contains  some  very  useful  and  in- 
stractive  information  on  the  subject  of  burners ; and 
in  illustration  of  the  remarks  which  have  been  made 
on  the  proper  conditions  which  should  exist  in  a 
thoroughly  good  gas  burner,  it  will  be  useful  to  give 
a short  rimme  of  some  of  their  results.  Firstly,  then, 
with  regard  to  the  proportionate  amount  of  illumi- 
nating power  obtained  from  fishtail  and  batswing 
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burners  when  consuming  the  proper  quantities  of 
gas  for  which  they  are  by  construction  adapted,  and 
when  burning  quantities  of  gas  in  excess  or  deficit  of  i 
the  specified  quantity. 

The  experiments  were  made  on  gas  of  an  average 
illuminating  power  of  fifteen  candles,  tested  with 
Sugg's  London  Argand,  Xo.  1,  taken  as  a standard.  ! 
The  amount  of  light  given  in  this  way  was  called 
100,  the  numbers  in  the  third  column  being  in  pro- 
portion. ITie  numbers  in  tlie  fourth  column  of  the 
table,  showing  “ Illuminating  Power  calculated  to  5 
feet  Sugg’s  London  as  100,”  were  obtained  by 
assuming  that  the  light  emitted  by  the  consumption 
of  diflferent  quantities  of  gas  wiis  the  same,  propor- 
tionately speaking.  Thus,  “ supposing  the  tested 
burner  gave  a light  of  40  per  cent,  (compared  with 
the  standard  burner)  when  burning  at  the  rate  of 
4 feet  an  hour,  then  instead  of  40,  its  light  is  stated 
in  the  fourth  column  as  50,  because  the  standard 
burner  was  consuming  5 feet  an  hour  against  the  4 
feet  consumed  by  the  tested  burner.” 

The  referees’  table  contains  the  result  of  several 
experiments,  but  as  they  are  in  all  cases  similar,  it 
will  suflBce  to  give  the  results  of  testing  a single 
fishtail  and  batwing  selected  as  good  examples. 


FISHTAIL  BURNER. 


Pressure  of  Gas 
u Delivered  to 
Burner  in  teutbs 
of  an  inch. 

Consumption 
of  Gas  in  feet 
per  hour. 

Actual  Illuminat' 
iujj  Power — Sugif's 
lioiidou  No.  1 at 
5 feet  lieing  taken 
as  lUU. 

Illuminating 
Power  calculated 
to  5 feet — Sugg's 
Loudon  as  10U. 

•05 

1 0 

6-9 

34-1 

•17 

2-0 

18-8 

47-0 

•26 

30 

27  6 

46- 1 

•61 

4-0 

30-9 

38-6 

*95 

50 

31-5 

31-5 

BATWING  BUHNER. 

Pressure  of  Gas 
as  Delivered  to 
Burner  in  teuths 
of  all  iuob. 

CoDsuroption 
of  Gas  in  feet 
per  hour. 

Actual  Illuminat- 
ing Power  Sugg’s 
j40iidon  No.  1 at 
5 feet  being  taken 
as  lOV. 

Illuminating 
Power  calculated 
to  5 feet—  Su^'g's 
London  as  UK). 

•05 

1-3 

13-2 

53  0 

•10 

2-2 

16-4 

74-8 

•20 

3-6 

62-0 

850 

•30 

50 

86-5 

86-4 

•40 

6 2 

1060 

85-4 

■.50 

7-2 

111-2 

79-4 

•60 

81 

r27-4 

78*6 

It  will  here  be  seen  that,  with  comparatively  small 
quantities  of  gas,  tiie  full  illuminating  value  is  not 
obtained ; the  ratio  gradually  increases  with  the 
quantity  of  gas,  until  the  maximum  lighting  power 
is  obtained  at  a point  where  the  burner  is  supplied 
with  the  special  qu.intity  of  gas  which  it  is  by  con- 
struction properly  adapted  to  consume  ; and  beyond 
this,  if  the  supply  of  gas  is  further  increased,  there 
is  a diminution  of  lighting  power.  These  results 
will  be  readily  understood  from  the  remarks  pre- 
viously made  on  the  ratio  which  is  necessary  between 
the  burner  and  the  amount  of  gas.  With  Argand 
burners  the  result  is  still  more  striking.  In  the 
table  the  burners  used  were  ordinary  fairly  con- 


structed Argands,  the  experiments  being  conducted 
and  results  calculated  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  experiments  on  fishtail  and  batwing  buiners. 


ARGAND  BURNER. — No.  1. 


Pressure  of  Gas 
as  Delivered  to 
iiuruer. 

Consumption 
of  Gas  per  hour. 

Actual 
Illuminating 
Value — Sugg  s 
Londou  at  5 feet 
being  takcu  as  aUO. 

Illuminating 
Powe.“  calculated 
to  5 feet — s 
London  as  lui). 

•05 

2-1 

54 

12-7 

•07 

2-8 

19-5 

34-2 

•10 

3-3 

34-1 

51-6 

•14 

4-0 

60-5 

75'0 

•17 

4-4 

770 

86-1 

•218 

50 

100-0 

1000* 

ARGAND  BURNER. — No.  2. 


Pressure  of  Gas 
as  DeUvered  to 
Burner. 

Consumption 
of  Gas  per  hour. 

Actual 
Illuminating 
Value — Sugg's 
Loudon  .at  5 feet 
lAeiug  taken  as  UK). 

Illuminating 
Power  calculated 
to  5 feet — Sugg  s 
London  as  UK) 

•1 

1-8 

1-6 

4'5 

•2 

2-7 

7-8 

14-3 

•3 

3-4 

150 

21-8 

•4 

4-2 

21-9 

260 

■5 

4-6 

29  3 

31  5 

•6 

5-2 

34-7 

34-3 

In  these  cases  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion 
of  light  given  increases  regularly  with  the  amount 
of  gas  consumed,  reaching  a maximum  when  any 
further  increase  in  the  supply  of  gas  would  have 
caused  smoking.  It  wais  found  by  the  referees  to  be 
almost  invariably  t!;e  case  for  all  classes  of  burners, 
but  more  especial!}'  for  Argands,  that  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  light  in  proportion  to  the  gas 
consumed  was  given  when  the  burner  was  on  the 
point  of  smoking. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  air  supply  on  com- 
bustion and  on  the  development  of  the  maximum 
lighting  nower  from  gas,  the  referees  made  some 
striking  experiments:  and  the  burners  used  were 
Argands,  which  permitted  of  better  management, 
owing  to  the  amount  of  air  admitting  of  easy  regu- 
lation by  alteration  in  the  size  and  height  of  the 
chimney  used.  In  these  experiments  there  is  a good 
exemplification  of  what  the  amount  of  light  actually 
[ emitted  by  the  flame  of  an  Argand  really  depends 
I on.  The  referees  point  out  that  the  actual  amount 
of  light  emitted  depends  on  the  volume  of  the  flame 
plus  its  intensity.  It  is  quite  possible  to  consume 
gas  in  such  a way  that  a large  volume  of  flame  is 
obtained  having  but  little  intensity.  This  condition 
generally  occurs  when  the  directive  force  of  the  gas 
is  small  and  the  air  supply  somewhat  insufficient. 

‘ As  the  directive  force  of  the  issuing  gas  is  increased, 
and  the  air  supply  greater  in  proportion,  the  flame 
becomes  smaller  in  volume,  but  whiter  and  more 
intense,  the  rapidity  of  combustion  being  greater 
and  the  area  of  combustion  (as  it  may  be  termed) 
contracted.  A further  supply  of  air  has  the  effect 
of  further  diminishing  the  volume  of  flame  and 
intensifying  the  combustion  ; but  this  intensification 
may  take  place  at  the  expense  of  a certain  amount 
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of  the  total  lighting  power  which  would  be  given  by 
the  same  quantity  of  gas  burned  under  the  most 
favourab’e  conditions.  The  referees  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  maximum  amount  of  light  is 
obtained  when  there  is  a proper  balance  between  the 
volume  of  the  flame  and  its  intensity,  and  that  if, 
by  an  increased  air  supply,  the  intensity  is  carried 
beyond  a certain  point,  that  in  spite  of  the  flame 
being  brighter  there  is  an  actual  loss  of  illumin- 
ating power,  owing  to  the  increased  intensity  not 
sufficiently  compensating  for  the  diminished  volume. 
There  is,  in  fact,  great  probability  that  it  is  not 
alwaj^s  the  whitest  flames  which  give  the  highest 
pliotometric  results,  but  those  which  have  a slight 
tinge  of  yellow,  and  in  which  the  intensity  is  not 
carried  to  the  utmost  point  which  might  be  obtain- 
able by  an  increased  air  supply. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  gas  referees’ 
report,  will  show  at  a glance  the  force  of  the  above 
remarks,  the  figures  in  the  last  column  being  spe- 
cially instructive.  The  “ narrow  band  of  flame  ” 
there  mentioned  was  obtained  by  excluding  the 
greater  part  of  the  flame  by  means  of  a metal  plate 
having  a horizontal  aperture  half  an  inch  in  depth. 
This  slit  was  so  regulated  as  to  allow  the  light  from 
the  intense  part  of  the  flame  to  pass  to  the  photo- 
meter at  the  same  time  that  the  light  from  the  whole 
of  the  remainder  of  the  flame  was  excluded. 


SnOG’s  LONDON  ARGAND  No.  1 CONSUMING  5 FEET 
PER  HOUR  OF  16  CANDLE  GAS. 


Experi- 

ments. 

Size  of  Chimney. 

Height  of  Flame. 

Illuminat- 
ing Power 
of  Entire 
Flanie. 

Varying 
Intensity  of 
the  narrow 
band  of 
liame. 

No.  1, 

Without  chimnev, 

8 inches 

GG 

29-3 

“ 2, 

6 inches  bv 

If 

Smoked 

98 

82-0 

“ 3, 

6 

2 

Smoked  slightly 

98-2 

82-6 

“ 4, 

6i 

it 

2 

4 inches 

98-7 

83-7 

“ 5, 

7 

(< 

2 

3-6  “ 

lOO'O 

90-0 

“ 6, 

n 

(( 

2 

3-25  “ 

99-2 

92-9 

“ 7, 

8 

(( 

2 

30  “ 

9G-7 

94-7 

“ 8, 

9 

(( 

2 

2-75  “ 

92-1 

97-1 

“ 9, 

10 

(( 

2 

2-6  “ 

87-9 

98-9 

“ 10, 

11 

(( 

2 

2-5  “ 

84-57 

100-0 

Other  points  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  light  from  gas  were  examined  by  the  referees. 
Among  other  things,  it  was  incidentally  noticed  that 
those  flames  which  gave  the  most  light  in  proportion 
to  the  gas  consumed  were  also  the  hottest  flames;  and 
this  fact  is  explained  by  the  referees  assuming  that 
as  the  light  emitted  by  burning  gas  is  in  the  main 
due  to  the  incandescence  of  the  carbon  particles,  that 
tlie  higher  the  temperature  to  which  they  are  during 
combustion  subjected  the  greater  their  incandescence 
— the  greater  the  amount  of  light  emitted.  The 
explanation  which  they  give  is  in  all  probability 
correct,  for  it  is  well  known  that  any  substance 
capable  of  withstanding  a high  temperature  will  emit 
light  when  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  high,  and 
that  the  light  emitted  increases  with  augmented  heat. 
Idle  question  of  the  transparency  of  gas  flames  was 
likewise  examined  by  the  referees,  who  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  flame  was  only  partially  transparent. 


and  that  the  whitest  and  most  luminous  flames  were 
those  which  were  most  opaque  to  light.  This  con- 
clusion is  of  importance  m the  arrangement  of 
burners  for  lighting  purposes;  besides  which,  as  the 
referees  point  out,  the  fact  of  the  opacity  of  flames 
to  light  points  out  an  inherent  defect  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Argand  burner,  although  it  obviously 
has  an  advantage  of  another  desci-qjtion.  With  flat 
flame  burners  the  light  must  be  very  varjung  in 
certain  positions,  being  especially  at  a minimum  when 
the  observer  is  in  such  a position  that  the  flame  is 
presented  edgeways;  with  an  Argand  burner,  whatever 
relative  positions  are  occupied  by  the  burner  and 
observer  respectively,  the  amount  of  Ught  is  obviously 
the  same. 

Having  now  discussed  the  general  principles  which 
should  regulate  the  construction  of  gas  burners,  it 
now  remains  to  individually  describe  the  various 
descriptions  in  general  use. 

Commencing  with  the  ordinary  “fishtail,”  which 
is  more  largely  used  than  any  other  form  of  burner ; 
it  derives  its  name  from  the  shape  assumed  by  the 
flame  resembling  the  tail  of  a fish.  The  gas  issues 
through  two  apertures  inclined  at  such  an  angle,  that 
the  two  currents  of  gas  impinge  against  each  other 
and  spread  out  laterally,  giving  a flame  at  right 
angles  to  the  point  of  exit. 

The  commoner  varieties  are  constructed  of  iron, 
and  vary  exceedingly  in  quality.  The  superior 
descriptions  generally  have  the  body  constructed  of 
brass,  while  the  top  of  the  burner  from  which  the 
gas  issues  is  made  of  steatite  or  porcelain  composition. 
The  latter  sort  of  burner  is  by  far  the  best,  as  the 
most  important  portion  is  made  of  an  uncorrodable 
material,  and  thus  differs  essentially  from  those  con- 
structed entirely  of  iron,  and  which  rapidly  become 
corroded. 

There  has  never  been  any  essential  variation  from 
the  original  type  of  the  fishtail  burner,  although 
many  inventors  have  introduced  modified  forms 
purporting  to  present  increased  advantages  in  the 
way  of  lighting  power.  In  some  of  these  modified 
burners,  the  hollow  chamber  of  the  burner  is  plugged 
with  cotton  wool,  or  small  discs  of  fine  wire  gauze, 
the  object  being  to  lessen  the  pressure  with  which 
the  gas  issues  from  the  burner  apertures.  Other 
burners  have  been  specially  constructed  either  with 
a view  to  heat  the  gas  prior  to  ignition,  or  to  keep  it 
as  cool  as  possible,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the 
respective  inventors.  A burner  was  introduced 
some  time  back,  in  which  two  fishtail  burners  were 
inclined  so  as  to  unite  the  two  flames  into  one ; none 
of  these  burners,  however,  have  presented  much 
gain  in  illuminating  power,  although  some  have 
given  slightly  better  results  than  others.  The  best 
results  to  be  obtained  from  fishtail  burners  with 
ordinary  gas,  is  to  select  those  with  comparatively 
large  holes,  and  using  a governor  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  gas  passing,  the  burner  itself  being  con- 
structed of  some  material  not  liable  to  corrosion. 

The  batwing  or  batswing  burner  is  also  a descrip- 
tion of  burner  which  is  in  very  general  use,  and 
which  has  received  a larger  share  of  attention  at  the 
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hands  of  inventors  than  even  tlie  fishtail.  The 
burner  derives  its  name  from  the  peeuliar  form  of  its 
flume.  The  aperture  through  which  the  gas  escapes 
for  combustion  is  a slit  of  varying  width  and 
diameter,  depending  on  the  quantity  of  gas  intended 
to  be  consumed.  The  commoner  varieties  of  this 
description  of  burner  are  generally  constructed 
entirely  of  iron,  the  better  kinds  being  made  of  brass 
with  steatite  tops. 


rig.  12. 


Fig.  12  represents  an  ordinary  batwing  burner, 
showing  at  tlie  same  time  the  characteristic  shape 
of  the  flame,  which,  however,  slightly  varies  with 
different  descriptions  of  manufacture. 

The  diagram  likewise  shows  a self-acting  governor 
attached  to  the  burner,  and  with  the  addition  of 
which  far  better  results  are  obtained. 

The  more  improved  forms  of  the  “ Batwing,” 
such  as  the  “ Bronner  burner,”  have  been  of  late 
largely  superseding  the  ordinary  “fishtail”  for  the 
illumination  of  priv.ate  houses  and  places  of  business, 
the  advantages  claimed  for  this  special  modification 
of  burner  being  considerable.  Figs.  13  and  14 
represent  this  form  of  burner,  as  it  is  at  present 
manufactured.  Fig.  13  being  a section  of  “Bron- 
ner's”  burner  as  it  is  adai)ted  for  burning  giis 
made  from  common  co.al,  and  Fig.  14  represents  a 
“ Bronner’s  burner  ” for  cannel  gas.  It  will  be 
observed  that  there  is  a difference  in  the  form  of 
the  top  or  burning  orifice  in  these  two  illustrations, 
arising  front  the  circumstance  that  the  two  gases  aie 
vou  I. 


not  of  the  same  illuminatingpower.  Afeature  in  Bron- 
ner’s burner  is  the  facility  it  presents  for  varying  the 

Fig.  13.  Fig.  14. 


particular  burner,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  pres- 
sure, and  also  in  strict  accordance  with  the  quality  of 
the  gas.  There  are  eighty-eight  different  modifications 
for  cannel  gaft  alone,  and  the  well-instructed  gas  en- 
gineer selects  from  the  number  the  exact  size  or  kind 
which  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case  re- 
quire. The  principle  of  both  burners  is  the  same.  The 
points  of  distinction  between  the  “ Bronner  burner” 
and  the  other  descrijstions  of  batwing  in  general 
use  is,  that  at  the  extreme  base  of  the  burner  there 
is  a small  slot  by  which  the  gas  is  admitted  to  the 
burner  chamber.  This  slot  is  intended  to  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  limiting  the  quantity  of  gas 
consumed  by  the  burner,  and  checking  the  pressure 
of  the  gas  prior  to  its  final  issue  from  the  burner 
aperture.  These  burners  are  exceedingly  good, 
and  give  a light  far  greater  than  that  obtained  from 
the  ordinary  varieties  of  fishtail. 

The  Argand  differs  from  all  other  forms  of  burner 
in  having  a circular  form  and  requiring  the  use  of 
a chimney.  The  old  iron  Argand  was  a very  de- 
feetive  burner,  with  its  excessively  large  chimney, 
and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  air  supply 
was  excessive  and  the  gas  considerably  overburnt. 
Fig.  16  shows  the  more  ordinai’y  form  now  given  to 
this  description  of  burner. 

The  “Leslie  burner,”  represented  by  Fig.  15, 
was  a considerable  imjuovement.  The  peculiarity 


Fig.  15. 


of  this  burner  consisted  in  the  gas  flowing  through 
a number  of  small  copper  tubes  instead  of  through 
holes,  as  in  the  ordinary  Argand.  The  chimney 
129 
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used  was  a comparatively  low  one,  and  this  in  all 
probability  prevented  the  air  supply  from  being 
excessive,  while  at  the  same  time  the  peculiar  man- 
ner in  which  the  gas  issued  insured  complete 
combustion. 

The  old  iron  Argand  was  used  for  testing 
(what  was  then)  12 -candle  gas.  This  was  after- 
wards improved  conjointly  by  Letheby  and  SuGG, 
and  the  improved  form  known  as  the  “ Sugg- 
Lctheby”gave  an  increased  illuminating  power  of 
2 candles  with  the  same  quality  of  gas,  thus  vir- 
tually raisiiig  the  old  12-candle  gas  to  14  candles. 
Subsequently  SuGG  again  made  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  the  burner,  the  result  of  which 
was  a further  gain  of  about  2 candles  in  the  illum- 
inating power;  so  that  what  was  formerly  12-candle 
gas,  as  measured  by  the  old  iron  Argand,  is  now 
registered  as  equal  to  16  candles  by  the  “Sugg 
London  Anrand.” 

This  burner,  represented 
in  Fig.  16,  gives  a powerful 
white  light  and  well-formed 
flame,  differing  slightly  in 
shape  from  that  given  by 
ordinary  Argands.  The 
special  points  of  construc- 
tion will  be  best  under- 
stood by  reference  to  the 
diagram ; a is  the  screw- 
piece  by  which  the  burner 
is  attached  to  the  fittings. 
It  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  a small  conical  projec- 
tion, B,  exactly  above  that 
part  of  the  burner  at  which 
the  gas  enters.  When  the 
burner  is  screwed  firmly 
down,  the  conical  pro- 
jection entirely  closes  the 
gas  entrance;  but  by 
giving  the  burner  a few 
turns  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, the  gas  is  allowed  to 
pass  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  unscrewing,  and 
D consequent  freedom  of  the 
passage  by  which  the  gas 
enters.  The  quantity  of  gas 
passing  to  the  burner  may 
thus  be  easily  controlled, 
and  when  the  amount  con- 
sumed is  intended  to  be  a fairly  constant  quantity, 
small  paper  discs  may  be  fitted  on  to  the  screw,  so 
that  when  the  burner  is  firmly  screwed  down,  the  1 
conical  projection,  B,  is  still  sufficiently  above  the  gas 
entrance  to  allow  the  desired  quantity  of  gas  to  pass.  ! 
The  gas  passes  to  the  burner  chamber,  E E,  by  three  | 
small  tubes  (two  of  which  only  are  shown,  viz.,  C i 
and  D,  in  the  Fig.).  The  burner  is  surmounted  i 
by  a cone  of  metal,  G G,  which  helps  to  regulate  the  j 
quantity  and  direction  of  the  air  supply.  The 
chimney,  I,  is  supj)orted  by  the  lateral  projections, 

J J,  and  kept  in  position  by  the  spring,  H.  The 


burner  is  so  constructed  that  the  total  area  of  the 
combustion  orifices  is  greater  than  that  of  the  three 
tubes  which  admit  the  gas  to  the  combustion  cham- 
ber, and  the  pressure  of  the  gas  at  the  point  of  igni- 
tion is  therefore  nil.  The  following  dimensions  of 
this  burner  have  been  furnished  by  Sugg  ; — 


Inch. 

External  diameter  of  steatite  top, 0 84 

Diameter  of  centre  aperture, 0-47 

Diameter  of  holes, 0 04 

Number  of  holes, 24 


This  burner  has  been  adopted  by  the  Metropolitan 
gas  referees  as  the  standard  burner  to  be  used  for 
testing  the  quality  of  the  gas  at  the  official  testing 
stations.  It  is  used  with  a 6-inch  by  If  chimney 
for  14-candle  gas,  and  6 by  2 inches  for  gas  of 
16-candle  quality.  In  a later  form  of  Sugg’s  Argand 
the  metallic  cone  is  perforated  with  a series  of  holes 
at  its  lower  edge,  which  allow  a distinct  current  of 
air  to  circulate  between  the  chimney  and  the  heated 
products  of  combustion.  The  purpose  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  to  diminish  the  amount  of  radiant  heat  given 
out  by  the  burner,  which  in  ordinary  circumstances 
is  considerable. 

The  Sillier  Burner. — This  burner  is  shown  in 
Figs.  17  and  18;  Fig.  17  showing  the  ordinary 
appearance  of  the  burner,  while  Fig.  18  exhibits  a 
sectional  view. 


Fig.  17, 


The  principles  of  construction  are  very  similar  to 
the  London  Argand  of  Sugg,  an  external  cone 
being  used,  and  the  pressure  at  the  point  of  ignition 
reduced  by  a suitable  adjustment  of  the  comparative 
areas  of  the  inlet  and  outlet  holes.  An  essential 
feature  of  this  form  of  burner,  as  differing  from 
Sugg’s  Argand,  is  tliat  of  having  a central  tube 
or  shaft,  the  function  of  which,  according  to 
Valentin,  is  to  regulate  the  inner  air  draught. 
Referring  to  the  sectional  diagram,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  gas  enters  at  d,  and  passes  by  a series  of 
holes  surrounding  the  chamber,  F,  into  the  burner 
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chamber,  K.  E is  the  cone  which  surrounds  the 
u[)per  part  of  the  burner,  rising  to  a higher  level 
than  the  burner  orifices,  in  wliich  it  differs  from 
SuGCi’S  burner.  This  burner  is  likewise  provided 


Fig-.  18. 


with  a regulating  screw,  to  control  the  amount  of 
gas  passing  for  consumption.  From  a report  made 
by  Dr.  Wallace,  the  gas  examiner  for  Glasgow,  the 
light  which  this  burner  gives  is  the  same  as  that 
given  by  Sugg’s  London  Argand.  In  Valentin’s 
report,  however,  it  is  stated  that  ordinary  gas  which, 
with  “ the  best  test  burners  now  in  use  in  London  ” 
gave  a light  of  from  16  to  17  candles,  gave  with  the 
Silber  Burner  a liglrt  of  from  20  to  22  candles.  The 
exact  burner  used,  however,  for  comparison  is  not 
specified. 

CotiKitmer's  Governors. — With  ordinary  gas  burners, 
having  no  special  provision  in  tlieir  con- 
struction for  moderating  the  pressure 
of  the  gas,  it  is  imj)0ssible  to  obtain 
uniformly  good  results  with  varj’ing  pres- 
sures. The  use  of  a governor  or  regu- 
lator is  here  of  great  service,  as  by  its 
use  the  amount  of  gas  passing  to  the 
burner  for  combustion  is  so  moderated  as 
never  to  exceed  a legitimate  amount,  and  the  burnei 
tap  may  be  turned  full  on  without  occasioning  any 
undue  consumption  of  gas.  Referring  back  to  the 
illustration  given  of  Sugg’s  patent  flat  flame  regulat- 
ing burner,  Fig.l  2,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  regulation  is 
effected  by  a small  governor  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  burner.  The  iiction  of  this  regulator  or  governor 
is  extremely  simple ; the  upper  part  is  constructed 
of  flexible  leather,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  leatlier 


is  a small  metal  plate,  to  the  lower  surface  of  which 
is  attached  a metallic  rod,  expanding  at  its  base  into 
a sort  of  rounded  cone.  The  gas  passes  to  the  burner 
between  the  sides  of  the  valve  cone  and  its  seat, 
escaping  through  two  lateral  holes  to  an  external 
chamber,  and  from  thence  to  the  burner.  It  will  be 
seen  that  any  excess  of  gas  pressure  over  and  above 
a certain  amount  will  tend  to  more  or  less  raise  the 
flexible  leather  toj3,  which  will,  by  drawing  up  the 
valve  cone  with  it,  diminish  the  supply  of  gas  to  the 
burner,  and  thus  check  the  pressure.  This  form  of 
governor  is  well  adapted  for  single  burners  ; and  can 
also  be  made,  on  a slightly  larger  scale,  to  affect  the 
gas  supply  of  a house,  being  fixed  for  that  purpose 
at  either  the  inlet  or  outlet  of  the  consumer’s  meter 
— the  inlet  is  the  most  preferable  position.  Street 
burners  in  the  public  lamps  are  now  almost  always 
fitted  with  governors,  and  the  saving  effected  in  this 
way  from  the  prevention  of  excessive  and  wasteful 
consumption  of  gas  has  been  found  considerable. 
There  is  another  form  of  regulator  which  has  been 
more  recently  introduced,  and  which  is  termed 
“ Giroud’s  Patent  Rheometer,”  and  of  which  a 
sectional  view  is  here  shown. 


Fig.  19. 


The  small  brass  vessel  forming  the  external  case 
is  half  fiUed  with  glycerine,  and  the  gas  enters  at  A, 


then  passes  through  a small  hole  in  the  bell,  D,  and 
finally  out  at  B.  Any  undue  increase  in  pressure 
causes  the  bell,  D,  to  rise,  and  its  pointed  extremity, 
by  partially  closing  the  orifice  through  which  the  gas 
passes,  occasions  a partial  check,  and  moderates  the 
quantity  of  gas  passing.  For  special  purposes,  where 
a greater  degree  of  uniformity  in  g:is  consumption  is 
necessary  than  is  supplied  by  the  single  governor,  the 
double  form  represented  in  Fig.  20  may  be  employed 
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known  as  “Sugg’s  Double-dry  Governor.”  This 
form  is  extremely  useful  for  any  purpose  in  which 
the  use  of  a portable  regulating  apparatus  is  neces- 
sary, such  as  in  photometrical  experiments. 

Consvmers'  Fittings. — A few  words  on  consumers’ 
fittings  may  be  of  use  here,  as  many  misunderstand- 
ings have  occurred  between  a gas  company  and  a 
consumer  on  the  subject  of  the  quality  of  the  gas 
supply,  which  witli  efficient  fittings  and  good  bur- 
ners would  never  have  arisen.  The  greatest  mis- 
take which  is  generally  made  is  that  of  supplying 
gas-fittings  of  insufficient  size ; on  many  occasions, 
too,  burners  are  placed  and  pipes  are  laid  in  a house 
iu  places  not  at  first  anticipated,  and  the  then  exist- 
ing service-pipe  is  not  of  sufficient  size  to  cope  with 
the  increased  demand.  The  consequence  is  that  an 
insufficient  supply  is  obtained,  the  blame  of  which  is 
too  often  placed  on  the  gas  company,  and  attributed 
to  “ bad  gas.”  In  laying  juipes  for  the  gas  supply  of  a 
house,  they  should  always  be  sufficiently  large  to  give, 
necessary,  an  increased  .supply;  all  sharp  angles  and 
if  abrujit  bends  should  be  avoided ; and  wherever  the 
pipes  are  placed  in  a horizontal  position  they  should 
have  a slight  downward  slope,  so  that  any  condensed 
water  may  not  accumulate  so  as  to  impede  the  passage 
of  the  gas.  All  exposed  positions  should  be  avoided, 
as  the  transition  of  gas  from  a higher  to  a lower 
temperature  favours  the  separation  of  naphthaline 
and  subsequent  stoppag'e  of  the  pipe ; and  lastly, 
pipes  should  be  laid  in  positions  where  they  can  be 
readily  got  at,  the  building  and  cementing  in  of  pipes, 
so  often  practised,  being  specially  avoided.  In  the 
event  of  the  gas  supply  becoming  suddenly  ineffi- 
cient, while  from  the  appearance  of  neighbouring 
houses  and  street  lamps  it  may  be  judged  that  the 
supply  to  the  district  has  not  diminished,  an  exam- 
ination should  be  made  of  the  house  fittings,  and 
the  pressure  taken  wherever  possible.  By  this  means 
the  locality  of  the  stoj^page  may  readily  be  discovered 
and  the  evil  remedied. 

The  following  table,  which  has  been  compiled 
from  some  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Alfred  H. 
Wood,  of  the  Hastings  Gas  AVorks,  will  be  found  of 
use  to  the  gas  consumer. 


TAULE  SHOW  I NO  THE  QUANTITIES  OP  GAS  IN  CUBIC  FEET 
PASSED  I’El:  HOUR  BV  I'lPES  OP  DIFFERENT  LENGTHS  AND 
DUMETEBS,  AT  A PRESSURE  EQUAL  TO  1 INCH  OF  WATER. 


Dianieter  of  Pipe. 

Leiiyth  of  Pipe  in  Feet. 

50  Feet. 

100  Feet. 

150  Feet. 

200  Feet. 

1 

inch, 

7-:« 

4-14 

2-61 

1-93 

3 

31-75 

18-73 

13-44 

10-.50 

i 

U 

60-50 

40-.50 

29-50 

24-83 

g 

U 

103-45 

78  ,59 

59-84 

47-19 

T 

(( 

150-00 

114-44 

97-22 

84-60 

1 

2.53-00 

208-77 

184-75 

160-81 

It  is  customary  to  assume  that  the  average  burner 
for  house  consumption  passes  about  five  feet  per 
hour;  it  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  divide  the 
number  of  feet  which  will  be  pa.ssed  by  a pipe  of 
known  length  and  diameter  by  five  in  order  co  obtain 
the  number  of  burners  which  such  a pipe  could 
safely  supply.  The  figures  in  the  table  are  based 
on  the  passage  of  gas  through  perfectly  straight 


lengths  of  pipe,  and  it  is  obvious  that  where  many 
angles  and  bends  occur,  the  amount  of  gas  which  a 
pipe  would  pass  under  a definite  pressure  would, 
by  the  increased  friction,  be  proportionately  di- 
minished. It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  make 
allowance  for  this  in  using  the  table  for  any  practical 
purposes. 

Consumers'  Meters. — Consumers’  meters  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  wet  and  the  dry ; the  former  of  these 
consists  of  one  hollow  drum  or  cylinder,  revolving 
about  a horizontal  axis  within  another  hollow  drum 
or  cylinder,  the  inner  drum  being  divided  into  com- 
partments for  measuring  the  gas,  and  revolving  in 
water,  which  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  outer 
cylinder  to  a height  above  the  axis  about  which 
the  inner  drum  revolves.  The  details  of  the  con- 
struction may  be  varied,  but  wet  gas  meters  have 
this  common  feature,  that  the  gas  is  measured  in 
the  compartments  of  a drum,  which  compai’tments 
are  occupied  successively  by  gas  and  water,  the  drum 
being  made  to  revolve  by  the  pressure  or  elastic 
force  of  the  gas  acting  on  the  compartments  of  the 
drum  in  succession.  The  revolutions  of  the  drum 
being  registered  by  suitable  apparatus,  the  quantity 
of  gas  which  has  passed  through  the  meter,  by  so 
filling  the  compartments  in  succession,  will  be  accu- 
rately registered. 

In  Fig.  21  the  outer  circle  represents  the  outer 
case  or  drum  of  the  meter,  within  which  a drum 
divided  into  compartments.  A,  b,  c,  d,  revolves  about 
a horizontal  axis,  e.  The  gas  to  be  measured  is 
brought  into  the  meter  by  a pipe  passing  horizontally 
in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  inner 
and  outer  cylinder, 
and  turned  up  at 
the  end,  so  that  its 
orifice,  a,  may  stand 
above  the  water 
level,  f,  g.  The 
four  compartments,  y 
A,  B,  C,  D,  are  similar 
in  every  respect,  each 
having  an  inlet,  &, 
by  which  the  gas 
enters  the  compart- 
ment, and  an  out- 
let, c,  by  which  it 
passes  out  of  the 
compartment  into  the  upper  part  of  the  outer 
case,  whence  it  may  pass  by  a pipe,  k,  in  any  con- 
venient direction.  The  gas  being  admitted  into  the 
meter,  will  pass  the  inlet,  h,  into  the  part  of  the 
compartment,  D,  which  is  ju.st  rising  out  of  the  water; 
the  gas  presses  equally  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  on  the  side,  h,  of  the  compartment,  D;  the  effect 
of  this  pressure  on  the  side,  h,  is  to  cause  the  inner 
drum  to  revolve,  whereby  the  compartment,  D,  is 
raised  more  and  more  out  of  the  water,  and  as  it 
rises  it  fills  with  gas,  until  it  occupies,  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  drum,  the  position  in  space  of  the  com- 
partment, c,  as  to  which  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
inlet,  h,  has  just  dipped  below  the  surface  of  the 
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•water,  and  the  outlet,  c,  is  just  coming  to  the  surface 
of  the  ■water.  The  outlet,  c,  having  risen  above  the 
surface,  the  gas  will  escape  into  the  upper  portion  of 
the  outer  case.  As  the  gas  passes  out  of  a compart- 
ment in  the  situation  of  c,  by  the  outlet,  c,  water 
will  enter  by  the  inlet,  and  as  the  drum  revolves 
the  compartment  d having  occupied  the  position  in 
space  of  c and  u,  comes  into  the  position  a,  when  it 
is  entirely  emptied  of  gas  and  filled  with  watei-,  until, 
by  further  revolution  of  the  drum,  the  compartment 
having  come  again  into  the  position  of  D begins  to 
fill  with  gas,  as  already  described.  That  which  has 
been  described  for  one  compartment  takes  place  for 
the  other  three,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  will 
always  be  two  compartments  discharging  their  gas 
into  the  outer  case  above  the  water  level,  one  com- 
partment filling  with  gas,  and  as  it  fills  causing  the 
inner  drum  to  revolve,  and  one  compartment  full  of 
water.  The  motive  power,  causing  the  inner  drum 
to  revolve,  is  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  mains,  as 
transmitted  from  the  gas  holder  at  the  gas  works, 
and  tlie  quantity  of  gas  will  be  ascertained  from  the 
number  of  compai’tments  which  have  been  filled  and 
emptied,  that  is,  from  the  number  of  revolutions  of 
the  inner  drum,  which  aie  registered  by  a train  of 
wheel  work  and  a dial  plate  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  gas  so  measured  and  passed  through  the  meter 
is  conveyed  to  the  burners  by  a pipe  communicating  in 
any  convenient  manner  with  the  outer  case,  and  the 
action  of  the  meter  is  suspended  when  the  gas  does 
not  pass  away.  The  way  in  which  the  gas  enters  the 

measuring  compart- 
ments of  the  inner 
drum  will  be  better 
understood  by  refer- 
ence to  Fig.  22,  where 
h and  e are  the  ex- 
tremities of  a short 
pipe,  by  which  the  gas 
passes  into  the  drum 
of  the  meter  and  fills 
the  compartment  c, 
which  is  in  connection 
with  the  measuring 
chambers.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the 
revolutions  of  the 
drum  are  made  to 
affect  the  train  of 
wheelwork, which  indi- 
cates the  amount  of 
gas  consumed,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2d.  The  spiral  worm, 
«,  is  fixed  on  to  the  axis  of  the  drum,  and  works  into 


Fig.  23. 


a wheel,  the  spindle  of  which  pas.ses  through  a tube 
which  is  scaled  by  dipping  under  the  water  contained 
in  the  case. 


The  dry  meter  is  so  called  inasmuch  as  its  work 
of  measurement  is  accomplished  without  the  agency 
of  water,  the  measuring  chambers  being  of  metal 
and  leather,  so  combined  as  to  open  and  shut 
very  much  in  the  same  way  as  a bellows.  The 


Fig.  24. 


construction  of  Glover’s  meter  is'  shown  in 
Figs.  24  and  25.  The  diaphragms,  as  the 
measuring  chambers  are  termed,  are  two  in  num- 
ber, and  arranged  base  to  base.  The  admission 


and  exit  of  th«  gas  is  so  regulated  by  suitable 
valves  that  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
diaphragms  is  alternate,  and  the  passage  of  gas  is 
thus  as  it  were  continuous.  The  movements  of  the 
diaphgxams  arc  communicated  by  means  of  levers  to 
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a train  of  wheelwork  which  registers  tlie  amount  of 

cooking  purposes,  but  this  will  no  doubt  be  over- 

gas  passing  in  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  wet 

come  in  due  course.  The  allegation  that  meat  cooked 

meter. 

by  gas  has  an  unpleasant  taste  is  strictly  untrue 

The  wet  meter  and  the  dry  both  have  their 

where  proper  precautions  have  been  adopted  in  the 

respective  advantages  and  disadvantages.  In  the 

cooking.  Stoves  should  be  chosen  which  have  con- 

case  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  wet  meter  the  greatest 

trivances  for  regulating  and  keeping  in  the  heat,  at 

disadvantage  arises  from  the  variation  of  the  water 

the  same  time  that  the  empyreumatic  products  de- 

line.  It  is  obvious  that  the  accuracy  of  the  instru- 

veloped  during  roasting  processes  have  a free  escape ; 

ment  as  a measure  depends  almost  wholly  on  the 

by  this  means  it  is  impossible  for  the  cooked  meat 

water  line  being  preserved  at  a uniform  height,  any 

to  acquire  any  but  its  normal  flavour.  Gas  has 

variations  in  this  respect  increasing  or  diminishing 

recently  been  used  for  heating  small  steam  boilers. 

the  capacity  of  the  measuring  chambers.  In  order 

and  has  been  found  economical  and  efficacious,  a 

to  guard  against  an  abnormal  water  level  in  either 

special  arrangement  of  the  Bunsen  or  air  burner  being 

the  direction  of  deficit  or  excess,  it  is  customary  to 

used.  Gas  is  likewise  much  used  for  small  furnaces. 

have  an  arrangement  for  preventing  such  undue  vari- 

which  are  used  with  a blast  of  air,  and  in  the  best 

ations.  An  overflow  pipe,  connected  with  a waste- 

forms  of  which  a great  degree  of  heat  can  be  ob- 

box,  prevents  the  meter  being  filled  above  a certain 

tained.  For  further  information  on  the  domestic  uses 

level,  while  to  provide  for  any  error  in  the  opposite 

of  coal  gas  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  an  excellent 

direction  the  meter  is  provided  with  a float  attached 

little  pamphlet  by  1\Lvgnus  Ohren,  of  the  Lower 

to  a valve  through  which  the  gas  enters ; should  the 

Sydenham  Gas  Works. 

water  line  sink  below  a certain  level,  the  falling  of 

Estimation  of  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Gas. — Although 

the  float  closes  the  valve,  and  the  gas  is  shut  off. 

the  mere  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of 

The  consumer  is  thus  unpleasantly  warned  of  some- 

gases  is  of  very  little  use  as  a test  of  their  commercial 

thing  being  wrong  by  the  stoppage  of  his  gas  supply. 

value — unless  the  gas  is  to  be  used  for  aeronautic 

and  it  is  not  until  addition  is  made  to  the  water  in 

purposes — yet,  as  it  is  still  much  employed  by  gas 

the  meter  to  a sufficient  extent  to  raise  the  float  and 

engineers,  and  as  such  an  estimation  is  occasionally 

open  the  valve  that  the  gas  will  again  pass.  A form 

useful  for  controlling  the  results  of  chemical  analysis. 

of  meter  which  to  a great  extent  obviates  this  incon- 

a method  by  which  such  a determination  may  be 

venience  is  the  compensating  or  unvarying  water 

made  is  here  subjoined. 

line  meter,  in  which  the  simplest  contrivance  is  that 

The  specific  gravity  of  gases  should  be  taken  in  a 

of  having  a small  cistern  of  water  attached  gas  tight 

room  where  there  is  no  fire,  and  where  the  tempera- 

to  the  meter  case,  and  in  reality  forming  part  of  the 

ture  is  liable  to  little  variation  during  the  time  occu- 

meter ; a metal  scoop  of  sufficient  length  is  attached 

pied  in  the  operations.  The  following  apparatus  is 

to  the  spindle  of  the  measuring  drum,  and  so 

necessary : First,  a thin  glass  globe,  capable  of  hold- 

arranged  that  at  every  revolution  a small  quantity 

ing  at  least  200  cubic  inches,  and  furnished  with 

of  water  is  raised  by  the  scoop  and  flows  into  the 

a brass  cap  and  stopcock,  so  accurately  fitted  as 

measuring  part  of  the  meter,  the  excess  flowing  off 

to  prevent  all  ingress  of  air  when  the  globe  is 

through  the  overflow-jDipe,  and  running  back  again 

exhausted ; secondly,  a small  exhausting  syringe  or 

into  the  supplementary  cistern.  The  water  in  the 

air-pump,  to  which  the  globe  can  be  screwed  air- 

measuring  part  of  the  meter  is  thus  kept  at  one 

tight ; thirdly,  a balance  capable  of  weighing  to  one- 

unvarying  level,  and  accurate  measurement  insured. 

fiftieth  of  a grain,  when  loaded  with  a quarter  of  a 

The  wet  meter  should  be  placed  at  the  lowest  part  of 

pound  in  each  pan ; fourthly,  a glass  tube,  18  inches 

the  fittings,  in  order  that  water  condensing  in  any 

long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  filled  with  frag- 

part  of  the  pipes  may  flow  back  into  it.  It  should 

ments  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  and  closed  at 

also  be  set  perfectly  level,  as  by  tilting  on  one  side 

each  end  with  a perforated  cork,  through  which 

unregistered  gas  may  pass.  The  dry  meter  is  free 

passes  a glass  tube,  of  such  dimensions  as  to  admit 

from  all  the  previous  sources  of  error  and  incon- 

of  adaptation  by  means  of  caoutchouc  tubing  at  one 

venience,  and  may  be  placed  in  any  part  of  the 

end,  to  the  exit  pipe  of  a small  gas-holder,  and  at  the 

house.  It  is,  however,  a generally  received  opinion. 

other,  to  the  stopcock  of  the  glass  globe. 

that  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  leather 

The  process  consists  in  ascertaining  the  weight  of 

portion  of  the  diaphragms  is  not  always  equal,  the 

equal  volumes  of  atmospheric  air  and  of  the  gas 

softness  and  flexibility  of  the  leather  being  influenced 

under  examination,  at  the  same  temperature  and 

not  only  by  age  but  by  temperature,  a higher  tempera- 

pressure.  This  is  accomplished  by  first  thoroughly 

ture  increasing  the  registering  capacity,  whOe  a lower 

exhausting  the  globe  by  means  of  the  syringe  or  air- 

one  diminishes  it  by  making  the  leather  more  rigid. 

pump,  and  then  accurately  ascertaining  its  weight. 

Gas  as  a Source  of  Heat. — Space  will  not  permit  of 

care  being  taken  to  allow  time  for  the  globe  to 

much  attention  being  devoted  to  the  numerous 

assume  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  surround- 

applications  of  coal  gas  for  heating  purposes.  As  an 

ing  air.  The  globe  should  then  be  connected  with 

economical  and  efficacious  source  of  heat  for  domestic 

one  extremity  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  by 

purposes,  &c.,  gas  c.annot  be  excelled,  and  its  cleanly 

means  of  a piece  of  vulcanized  caoutchouc  tube,  and 

nature  and  readiness  of  application  are  considerations 

the  stopcock  being  then  very  slightly  opened,  the  air 

of  great  value.  There  is  a certain  amount  of  popular 

passing  through  the  chloride  of  calcium,  and  thus 

prejudice  against  the  more  extensive  use  of  gas  for 

being  thoroughly  deprived  of  moisture,  should  be 

. 
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allowed  slowly  to  fill  the  globe.  The  latter  being 
detached  from  the  desiccating  tube  is  replaced  in 
the  balance,  where  it  should  remain  undisturbed  for 
at  least  five  minutes,  when  the  stopcock  is  opened 
for  a moment  to  equalize  the  pressure  within  and 
without,  and  the  weight  then  accurately  determined. 
The  difference  between  the  two  determinations  gives 
the  weight  of  the  air  inclosed  in  the  globe.  The 
desiccating  tube  should  now  be  attached  to  the  exit 
pipe  of  tlie  gas-holder,  and  a stream  of  gas  allowed 
to  rush  through  it  until  every  trace  of  air  has  been 
expelled  from  the  mterstices  of  the  chloride  of  cal- 
cium ; the  globe,  again  exhausted,  is  then  to  be 
attached  to  the  other  extremity  of  this  tube,  and 
the  stopcock  being  slightly  opened  as  before,  the 
gas,  perfectly  dried  in  traversing  the  fragments  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  is  permitted  slowly  to  fill  the 
globe,  which  should,  whilst  still  attached  to  the 
drying  tube,  be  allowed  to  stand  undisturbed  for 
a few  minutes  near  the  balance,  before  the  stopcock 
is  finally  closed  and  detached  from  the  drying  tube. 
The  weight  of  the  globe  thus  filled  with  gas  is 
ascertained,  and  that  of  the  exhausted  globe  being 
subtracted  from  it,  the  difference  indicates  the  weight 
of  the  gas.  The  weight  of  equal  volumes  of  gas  and 
atmospheric  air  at  the  same  temperature  and  pres- 
sure having  now  been  ascertained,  it  only  remains 
to  divide  the  former  by  the  latter  to  know  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  gas.  Thus,  siqipose  the 
weight  of  the  exhausted  globe  to  be  2000  grains, 
that  of  the  globe  filled  with  dry  air  2060,  and  with 
dry  gas  2040  grains,  the  weight  of  the  volume 
of  air  equal  to  the  contents  of  the  globe  would  be 
60,  and  that  of  the  same  volume  of  gas  40  grains ; 
hence,  40  -1-  60  = ’6660,  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
gas,  air  being  taken  as  unity. 

Unless  a number  of  specific  gravities  are  deter- 
mined at  the  same  time,  it  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  air  contained  in  the 
globe  previous  to  each  determination.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  temperature  of  the  room  in  which 
the  balance  is  placed  does  not  vary  more  than  about 
1°  between  the  several  weighings  of  the  globe,  as 
otherwise  a considerable  error  wiU  be  introduced 
into  the  experiments.  The  globe  should  also  be 
protected  as  much  as  possible  from  the  heat  radiat- 
ing from  the  body  of  the  operator  during  the  several 
weighings. — Clegg. 

A very  ready  method  of  estimating  the  specific 
gravity  of  coal  gas  is  by  means  of  what  is  termed 
the  •'  effusion  test.”  This,  originally  introduced 
by  Bunsen,  has  been  subsequently  modified  by 
fSciiiLLiNG,  and  a convenient  form  of  the  latter 
description  of  apparatus  is  made  by  Messrs.  AN'rigiit 
of  Westminster.  A description  of  the  method,  fis  ap- 
plied to  gases  generally,  will  be  found  in  Bunsen’s 
“Gasometry,”  to  which,  also,  reference  should  be  made 
for  data  respecting  the  systematic  analysis  of  gases. 

Bromine  Text. — The  condensation  which  gas  under-  | 
goes  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  bromine  was  i 
formerly  much  used  and  relied  on  as  a means  of  [ 
ascertaining  the  comparative  poorness  or  richness  I 
of  coal  g!is  in  luminiferous  constituents.  The  mode  I 


of  applymg  the  test  is  as  follows : — A Cooper’s  tube 
is  filled  with  the  gas  to  be  examined,  and  any  car- 
bonic acid  present  absorbed  by  means  of  eaustic 
potash  solution.  The  potash  solution  being  then 
displaced,  and  clean  water  substituted,  an  excess  of 
bromine  water  is  introduced,  the  tube  being  well 
agitated  in  order  to  bring  the  bromine  vapour  into 
intimate  contact  with  the  gas.  The  excess  of 
bromine  is  then  absorbed  by  caustic  potash,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  gas  being  equalized  by  im- 
mersing the  Cooper’s  tube  into  cold  water,  the 
diminution  in  volume  which  the  gas  has  suffered 
can  be  read  off.  The  bromine  test  is  a fairly  good 
criterion  of  the  percentage  of  heavy  hydrocarbons 
present  in  coal  gas;  but  it,  of  course,  indicates 
merely  the  amount,  without  revealing  their  nature 
and  constitution,  which  is  more  important  than  the 
actual  Cjuantity.  The  results  obtained  in  practice 
are,  however,  tolerably  good. 

Parliamentary  Regulation  of  Gas  Supply. — In  order 
that  the  gas  manufactured  by  gas  companies,  and 
supplied  by  them  to  consumers,  shall  be  of  good 
quality  as  regards  illuminating  power  and  purity, 
it  is  customary  in  most  cases  to  impose  certain 
conditions  on  the  companies  by  means  of  special 
Acts  of  Parliament.  In  the  case  of  London,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a good  type  of  gas  legislation  gene- 
rally, the  companies  are  under  the  strictest  control, 
not  only  with  regard  to  illuminating  power  and  purity, 
but  likewise  in  respect  to  financial  and  other  con- 
ditions which  need  not  receive  attention  here.  At 
the  present  time  the  standards  of  lighting  power  in  the 
metropolis  are  14  and  16  candles,  the  conditions  of 
purity  being  regulated  by  the  facilities  possessed  by  the 
respective  companies  for  the  removal  of  impurities. 
The  general  regulations  are,  however,  much  the 
same  for  all ; the  distinctive  features  of  each  Act 
being  more  special  than  general.  It  may  be  here 
interesting  to  give  a short  resume  of  gas  legislation 
in  London,  before  giving  a description  of  the  pre- 
sent regulations  under  which  gas  is  now  supplied. 
The  Gas  Works  Clauses  Act  of  1847,  subse- 
quently in  great  measure  repealed  by  the  Gas 
Works  Clauses  Act,  1871,  did  not  define  any  con- 
ditions of  purity  or  lighting  power,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  passing  of  the  Metropolis  Gas  Act  of 
1860  that  any  limitations  as  to 'quality  were  im- 
posed on  the  companies.  In  the  last  named  Act  one 
of  the  leading  features  of  legislation  was  the  dis- 
tricting of  the  whole  of  London  into  limited  areas, 
which  were  to  be  definitely  supplied  by  the  differ- 
ent companies,  thus  abolishing  the  hitherto  prevailing 
system  of  competition.  It  was  at  the  same  time  en- 
acted that  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas  supplied 
by  all  the  metropolitan  companies  should  give  a 
light  of  not  less  than  12  sperm  candles  of  six  to  the 
pound,  each  candle  burning  120  grains  of  sperm  per 
hour,  the  gas  to  be  consumed  at  the  rate  of  5 cubic 
feet  per  hour  from  an  Argand  burner  with  fifteen 
holes,  and  a 7 inch  chimney.  The  presence  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  was  at  the  same  time  prohibited, 
and  likewise  the  presence  of  “sulphur”  to  any 
extent  exceeding  20  grains  per  100  cubic  feet. 
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Local  authorities  were  likewise  empowered  to  appoint 

power,  £1  for  every  half  candle  deficient  on  every 

competent  persons  as  gas  ex.aminers,  and  to  provide 

100,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  sent  out. 

the  necessary  apparatus  for  testing.  Any  deficiency 

In  speaking  of  the  different  companies,  the 

on  the  part  of  the  company  in  complying  with  the 

Chartered  and  Imperial  have  been  spoken  of  as 

prescribed  conditions  of  quality  was  to  be  visited 

distinct  companies,  whereas  they  have  recently 

by  a heavy  fine.  In  the  City  of  London  Gas  Act, 

1 become  amalgamated.  The  same  is  true  of  the 

18C8,  most  of  the  regulations  of  the  1860  Act 

Commercial  and  the  Eatcliffe,  who  have  recently 

relative  to  the  quality  of  the  gas  supply,  so  far  as 

effected  an  amalgamation.  The  South  Metropolitan 

they  related  to  the  city  of  London,  were  repealed 

are  also  now  seeking  powers  to  amalgamate.  The 

and  superseded. 

recent  application  of  these  companies  to  Parliament 

The  Act  of  1868,  which,  with  respect  to  the  clauses 

has  been  made  the  opportunity  of  further  legislation. 

relating  to  quality,  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  of 

' in  which  the  prominent  feature  is  that  of  having 

subsequent  legislation,  provides  for  the  appointment 

! the  gas  examined  for  quality  during  the  whole  of  the 

by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  three  competent  and  im- 

day,  instead  of  in  the  evening  only,  as  heretofore. 

partial  persons,  to  be  called  gas  referees,  whose  duty 

Pressure  will  be  also  made  an  important  detail,  for 

shall  be  to  inspect  the  works  of  the  different  com- 

which  the  companies  will  be  subject  to  penalty  in 

panies,  and  from  time  to  time  fix  the  maximum 

case  of  deficiency. 

amounts  of  impurity  which  shall  be  allowable  in  the 

G.\S  Testing. — llhiminating  Power — Photometry. — 

gas  supplied.  The  gas  referees  have  also  to  prescribe 

For  measuring  the  illuminating  value  of  gas,  some 

the  apparatus  to  be  used  in  testing  the  gas,  and  the 

form  of  the  photometer  is  usually  employed.  That 

special  burner  to  be  adopted.  The  1868  Act  also 

adopted  by  the  gas  referees,  and  used  at  the  official 

provides  for  the  appointment  of  gas  examiners  by 

testing  stations,  is  the  Evans’  closed  photometer. 

the  local  authority,  and  also  for  the  election  by  the 

w'hich  enables  a comparison  to  be  made  between 

Board  of  Trade  of  a chief  gas  examiner,  to  whom  the 

two  lights,  irrespective  of  any  illumination  of  the 

gas  companies  have  the  power  of  appeal  in  the  event 

room  in  which  the  instrument  is  situated.  From 

of  their  feeling  aggrieved  by  the  report  of  any  of  the 

the  earliest  time  at  which  attempts  were  made  to 

official  gas  testers.  The  standard  of  illuminating 

estimate  the  amount  of  light  emitted  by  a body 

power  was  enjoined  as  16  candles,  and  the  pres- 

during  combustion,  the  method  used  has  been  of 

ence  of  sul23huretted  hydrogen  prohibited,  other 

necessity  comparative  rather  than  absolute,  some 

conditions  of  purity  being  left  under  the  control 

source  of  light  of  comparatively  fixed  intensity  being 

of  the  referees.  The  Chartered,  or  Gas  Light 

taken  as  a standard.  The  earliest  method  of  measur- 

and  Coke  Company,  is  now  under  the  Acts  of 

ing  the  comparative  intensity  of  two  sources  of 

1860  and  1868,  while  the  other  metropolitan  com- 

light  was  by  observing  the  corresjjouding  intensity 

panies  are  mainly  regulated  by  special  Acts,  in 

of  the  shadows  which  were  produced  by  the  inter- 

which  the  clauses  of  the  1868  Act,  as  to  quality 

position  of  an  opaque  body.  The  method  of  Count 

and  mode  of  testing,  have  been  in  great  measure 

Eumford,  one  of  the  earliest  experimenters  in  this 

adopted.  The  only  exceptions  are  in  the  case 

branch  of  inquiry,  was  that  of  having  an  upright 

of  a few  companies  who  have  not  recently  come 

stick  of  about  the  thickness  of  a pencil  placed  before 

before  Parliament,  and  whose  gas  is  not  under 

a screen,  on  to  which  its  shadow  fell.  The  two 

regulated  official  control.  These  companies  are  the 

lights  to  be  compared  being  placed  at  some  distance 

Phoenix,  the  London,  and  the  Surrey  Consumers  ; 

from  the  stick,  a shadow  of  the  stick  was  produced 

the  remaining  metropolitan  companies,  viz.,  the 

by  each  light  which  varied  in  intensity  with  the 

Chartered,  the  Imperial,  the  South  Metropolitan, 

respective  power  of  the  two  lights.  The  light  which 

the  Eatcliffe,  and  the  Commercial,  are  all  under  the 

firoduced  the  weaker  shadow  was  then  brought 

direct  official  control  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 

nearer  to  the  stick  until  the  shadow  thrown  by  each 

Works  and  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London, 

light  was  equal  in  intensity,  and  the  distances  of 

and  have  testing  stations  and  gas  examiners,  by 

the  lights  from  the  stick  being  measured,  the  square 

whom  the  gas  is  daily  examined.  The  standards  of 

of  the  res^Jective  distances  represented  the  projior- 

illuminating  j30wer  are  16  candles  for  the  Chartered, 

tion  between  the  two  lights ; thus,  supposing  the 

Commercial,  and  Eatcliffe,  and  14  candles  for  the 

distances  were  3 feet  and  6 feet  respectively,  then 

remaining  companies.  The  maximum  amount  of 

the  squares  of  these  numbers  would  be  9 and  36, 

sulphur  allowable  ranges  from  15  to  25  grains  per 

and  one  light  would  be  five  times  as  intense  as  the 

100  cubic  feet,  according  to  the  limits  within  which 

other.  This  method  was,  however,  in  spite  of 

the  various  companies  may  reasonably  be  expected 

several  slight  modifications  in  the  mode  of  working. 

to  work,  the  ammonia  being  limited  in  all  cases  to  a 

crude  and  inconvenient,  and  the  modern  forms  of 

maximum  of  grains  per  100  feet. 

photometer  are  a great  improvement,  although  tliey 

The  penalties  liable  to  be  incurred  by  the  com- 

still  leave  much  to  be  desired.  The  photometers 

panies,  by  deficient  quality  in  the  gas  supply,  is  as  ' 

now  in  use  which  depend  on  the  shadow  principle 

follows; — For  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 

are  those  known  as  the  Letheby  or  bar  photometer. 

gen,  £50  for  every  night  at  each  station  f;om  which 

and  the  Evans  or  closed  photometer.  The  former 

the  impurity  is  reported.  For  an  excess  of  sulphur 

instrument  requires  that  all  light  shall  be  carefully 

or  ammonia  above  the  prescribed  limits,  a similar  | 

excluded  from  the  testing  room  while  in  use,  while 

fine.  And  in  the  case  of  deficiency  of  lighting 

the  latter,  having  the  lights  and  working  portions 

1‘l.ATK  // 
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inclosed  in  a box,  needs  no  precautions  in  the  way 
of  exeluding  exterior  light.  The  Letheby  photo- 
meter, Plate  II.  (this  Plate  is  a representation  of  a 
complete  photometric  apparatus  recently  construeted 
by  WiELiAJi  Sugg,  for  the  government  of  the 
dominion  of  Canada,  to  be  used  for  official  purposes, 
it  differs  only  from  that  adopted  by  the  Metropolitan 
Gas  Referees  in  being  inclosed,  and  so  forms  its 
own  dark  room),  consists  of  an  open  bar  of  wood,  fixed 
on  suitable  supports,  and  graduated  from  the  centre  to 
each  end  in  such  a way  that  the  divisions  of  the  scale 
indicate  at  once  the  number  of  times  which  the  light 
used  for  comparison  exceeds  in  intensity  the  light 
which  is  being  tested.  At  each  end  of  the  bar  are 
suitable  supports  for  the  two  lights,  while  on  the 
bar  itself  is  a small  box  mounted  on  wheels,  so  as  to 
move  along  the  bar  freely,  and  provided  at  the  lower 
part  with  a small  pointer,  which,  as  the  box  is  moved, 
passes  over  the  graduations  of  the  bar.  It  is  by 
means  of  this  box  that  the  comparison  between  the 
lights  is  effected.  In  the  middle  of  this  box,  and 
set  vertically,  is  fixed  a round  paper  disc,  made  semi- 
transparent by  being  saturated  with  melted  sperma- 
ceti or  paraffin.  This  disc  is  made  up  of  three 
layers  of  paper,  the  middle  of  which  has  a circle  or 
star  cut  from  its  centre,  so  that  when  the  layers  are 
placed  together  the  central  part  is  more  transparent 
than  the  surrounding  portion.  An  oblong  hole  on 
each  side  of  the  box  allows  the  light  from  each  end  of 
the  photometer  to  fall  on  the  disc,  while  an  orifice  in 
front  enables  the  observer  to  examine  each  side  of  the 
disc.  In  order  to  still  further  facilitate  observation, 
two  small  vertical  mirrors  are  arranged  at  the  back 
of  the  box,  at  such  an  angle  that  the  reflection  of 
each  side  of  the  disc  can  be  seen  at  the  same  time 
by  the  observer  stationed  in  front,  and  a comparison 
thus  made  of  their  respective  intensities.  When  the 
disc  is  illuminated  by  a source  of  light  on  each  side, 
and  the  reflections  from  the  mirrors  observed,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  central  and  most  transparent 
portion  of  the  disc  appeiirs  brighter  oii  the  one  side 
than  on  the  other.  If  the  box  be  then  moved  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left,  as  the  case  may  be,  -a  point 
will  at  length  be  reached  at  which  the  reflections 
from  each  side  of  the  disc  appear  equal  in  intensity, 
and  the  transparent  central  portion  of  the  disc  will 
have  almost,  if  not  totally,  disappeared.  The  pointer 
attached  to  tlie  box  will  then  indicate  the  number 
of  times  which  the  one  light  exceeds  the  other  in 
intensity. 

In  the  Evans  closed  photometer  the  disc  is  im- 
movably fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  photometer,  the 
light,  the  intensity  of  which  is  to  be  estimated,  being 
fixed  at  one  end.  The  light  or  lights  used  for 
comparison  are  movable,  and  in  estimating  the  inten- 
sity of  any  source  of  light  the  comparison  light  is 
shifted  away  from  or  moved  towards  the  central  disc 
until  the  reflections  from  each  side  appear  equal. 
In  order  to  facilitate  working  with  the  instrument, 
a handle  enables  the  ojierator  to  move  the  compari- 
son light,  at  the  same  time  that  he  observes  the 
reflections  from  the  disc.  The  instrument,  like  the 
bar  photometer,  is  graduated,  the  scale,  however, 
VOL.  I. 


eommencing  from  each  end  and  terminating  at  the 
centre.  It  is  generally  supported  on  a table  by  four 
legs,  two  at  each  end,  the  space  underneath  the 
photometer  being  devoted  to  accessory  apparatus, 
such  as  meter,  balance  governor,  pressure  gauge, 
&c.  Whichever  form  of  photometer  is  used  the 
method  of  testing  and  of  calculating  the  results  is 
the  same.  The  source  of  light  used  for  comparison 
is  generally  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
legislature  and  specified  in  all  Acts  of  Parliament 
relating  to  gas  testing,  viz.,  the  standard  sperm 
candle  of  six  to  the  pound,  and  consuming  as  nearly 
as  may  be  120  grains  of  sperm  per  hour.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  amount  of  light  given  out  is  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  sperm  consumed, 
so  that  any  deviations  from  the  normal  consumption 
can  be  easily  corrected  by  a simple  calculation. 
The  gas  to  be  tested  is  consumed  at  the  rate  of  5 
feet  per  hour  in  a standard  burner,  which  for  com- 
mon 14  or  16  candle  gas  is  Sugg’s  London  Argand, 
No.  1,  and  for  cannel  gas  of  about  20-candle  power 
is  Sugg’s  No.  7 steatite  batswing.  The  Plate  will 
give  a very  good  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  appa- 
ratus needed  to  test  the  illuminating  power  of  gas. 
The  apparatus  used  in  the  London  official  testing 
stations  chiefly  differs  from  that  shown  in  having  an 
Evans  closed  photometer  in  place  of  the  Letheby 
form. 

In  making  a test  the  first  necessary  proceedings 
are  to  adjust  the  gas  to  the  parliamentary  consump- 
tion of  5 feet  per  hour,  and  to  have  the  candles 
burning  clearly,  with  well-formed  flames  and  glow- 
ing tips  to  the  wicks.  In  adjusting  the  gas  to  the 
required  quantity  the  regulating  cock  and  quadrant 
(e  ill  the  Plate)  is  used,  the  amount  of  gas 
actually  passing  to  the  burner  being  shown  by  the 
meter  a.  The  dial  of  this  meter  is  graduated, 
and  is  provided  with  two  long  hands,  both  of  which 
work  from  the  centre  of  the  dial-plate ; one  of  these 
hands  is  in  connection  with  the  meter,  while  the 
other  is  actuated  by  clockwork,  and  performs  an 
entire  revolution  in  a minute.  The  construction  of 
the  meter  is  such,  that  the  meter  hand  and  minute 
travel  together  at  an  equal  rate  when  the  proper 
quantity  of  5 cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour  is  being 
passed.  The  meter  dial  has  also  on  its  surface  two 
small  graduated  circles,  provided  with  indicator 
hands,  one  circle  being  divided  into  12  parts,  and 
indicating  the  consumption  of  1 cubic  foot  of  gas, 
the  other  circle  in  connection  with  the  meter  clock, 
and  divided  into  ten  divisions  of  one  minute  each. 
The  gas  having  been  adjusted  to  the  normal  rate 
of  consumption,  and  the  candles  burning  well,  the 
meter  clock  is  stopped,  and  by  means  of  the  string 
attached  to  the  winding-up  arrangement,  the  small 
hand  of  the  dial  is  brought  to  zero.  The  candle 
balance,  G,  is  then  so  adjusted  that  the  weight  slightly 
preponderates  on  the  candle  side,  and  when  the 
balance  turns  over  the  meter  clock  is  started,  and  a 
40-grain  weight  dropped  into  the  balance  pan.  Photo- 
metric observations  are  then  made  every  minute,  and 
as  the  completion  of  the  tenth  minute  apj)roaches  the 
candles  are  watched.  When  the  balance  again  turns 
130 
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over,  wliich  takes  place  when  40  jjrains  of  sperm  have 
been  consumed,  the  meter  clock  is  stopped,  and  the 
time  which  the  candles  have  taken  in  consuming  the 
40  grains  of  sperm  noted.  If  this  time  is  either 
below  or  above  the  normal  ten  minutes,  a correction 
must  be  made  for  the  increased  or  diminished  con- 
sumption. Thus  supposing  the  40  grains  of  sperm 
liave  taken  ten  minutes  and  twenty  seconds  in  con- 
sumption, then 

10'  20"  : : 10'  ; : 40  ; a:  . . x = 38"0  grains, 
the  corrected  amount.  To  arrive  at  the  illuminating 


power  of  the  gas,  the  ten-minutely  observations  are 
added  up,  and  the  mean  of  them  taken  ; the  result 
multiplied  by  half  the  corrected  consumption  of 
sperm  (as  fivo  can<lles  were  taken  for  comparison) 
will  give  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas.  To 
obtain  a truly  correct  result,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a correction  for  temperature  and  pressure,  in  which 
the  gas  is  brouglit  to  a standard  of  G0°  Fahr.  and  30 
inches  barometer.  This  result  is  easily  attained  by 
reference  to  the  annexed  table,  where  combinations 
of  different  temperatures  and  pressures  are  repre- 
sented by  certain  figures  or  tabular  numbers : — 


TABI.E  TO  FACILITATE  THE  CORRECTION  OF  THE  VOLUME  OF  GAS  AT  DIFFERENT  TEMPERATURES  AND  UNDER 

DIFFERENT  ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURES. 


Bar, 

Ther. 

40® 

Ther 

42'- 

Ther. 

44® 

Ther. 

Tiler. 

48“ 

Ther. 

50“ 

Ther. 

Ther. 

54® 

Ther. 

50® 

Ther. 

58® 

Ther. 

60® 

Ther. 

C-J® 

Ther. 

64® 

Ther. 

66® 

Ther. 

68® 

Ther. 

70® 

Ther. 

72® 

Ther. 

74® 

Ther. 

76® 

Ther.  Ther. 
78®  1 80® 

2S-0 

•97) 

-967 

-963 

•960 

•956 

•9.52 

-948 

■944 

•941 

•937 

•933 

■930 

•926 

•922 

•919 

•915 

■911 

•907 

•904 

•900 

897 

28-1 

•974 

•970 

•967 

•963 

•959 

•955 

•9.52 

•948 

■945 

•941 

•937 

•933 

■929 

•926 

•922 

■919 

•914 

•911 

■907 

■904 

900 

28-2 

•978 

•973 

•970 

•968 

•963 

•959 

•955 

•951 

■947 

•944 

•940 

•936 

•933 

•929 

■925 

•922 

•917 

■914 

•911 

■907 

903 

28-3 

•982 

•977 

•974 

•970 

•966 

■963 

•9.58 

-9.55 

•951 

•947 

•943 

•940 

•936 

•93-2 

•929 

•925 

•921 

•917 

■914 

•911 

906 

28-4 

•98.5 

•980 

•978 

•973 

•970 

•966 

•962 

•9.58 

•954 

•951 

■947 

•943 

•939 

•936 

•932 

•928 

-9-24 

■9-20 

•917 

•914 

910 

28-5 

•988 

•984 

•980 

-978 

•973 

■970 

•965 

•961 

■9.58 

•954 

•9.50 

■946 

•943 

•939 

•935 

•932 

•927 

•923 

•9'20 

■917 

913 

28-6 

•992 

•987 

•984 

•980 

•976 

•973 

•969 

•965 

•961 

•957 

•953 

•9.50 

•946 

•942 

•939 

•935 

■931 

■927 

■923 

•919 

916 

28-7 

•99.5 

•991 

•987 

•983 

•980 

■976 

•972 

•968 

•964 

■961 

•957 

•953 

•949 

•945 

•942 

•938 

•931 

•930 

•926 

■922 

919 

28  8 

•998 

•995 

-991 

•987 

•983 

•980 

•976 

•971 

•968 

■964 

•960 

•956 

•952 

•949 

•945 

•941 

•937 

•934 

•929 

•925 

922 

28  9 

I -002 

•998 

•994 

•991 

•987 

•983 

•979 

■975 

•971 

•968 

•963 

■960 

•956 

•9.52 

•948 

•944 

•940 

•937 

•933 

-9-28 

925 

29-0 

1-OOG 

1-001 

•998 

•994 

•990 

•986 

■982 

•978 

•974 

■971 

•967 

•963 

•9.59 

•955 

•952 

■948 

•913 

•940 

•936 

•932 

928 

29-1 

r009 

1 004 

1-001 

•998 

•993 

•989 

•985 

•982 

•978 

■974 

•970 

•966 

•962 

•959 

•9.55 

•951 

•947 

•943 

•9.19 

•935 

932 

29-2 

1-012 

1-008 

1-004 

1-001 

•997 

■993 

■989 

•985 

■981 

■977 

■973 

•969 

•966 

•962 

•958 

•9.54 

•950 

■947 

•942 

•938 

935 

29-3 

1-OlG 

1-011 

1-007 

1-004 

1-000 

■996 

•992 

■988 

•984 

■981 

■977 

•973 

■969 

•965 

■961 

•957 

•9.53 

•950 

■946 

■941 

938 

29-4 

1-019 

1-015 

1-011 

1-008 

1-004 

1-000 

•996 

•992 

•988 

•984 

•980 

•976 

•972 

•969 

•905 

■961 

•956 

•9.53 

•949 

■945 

941 

29-,') 

1 -0-23 

1-018 

1-014 

1-011 

1-007 

r004 

1-000 

•995 

•991 

•987 

•983 

•979 

■975 

•971 

•908 

•964 

•960 

•956 

•952 

■948 

945 

29-G 

1 -026 

102-2 

1-018 

1-015 

1 010 

1-006 

1-00-2 

•998 

■994 

•991 

•987 

•982 

•979 

•975 

•971 

•967 

•963 

•9.59 

■955 

■952 

948 

29-7 

1-030 

1-0-25 

1-021 

1-018 

1-014 

1-010 

1-006 

1-002 

•997 

•994 

•990 

■986 

•982 

•978 

•974 

•970 

•966 

•902 

•959 

•955 

951 

29-8 

1-033 

1-029 

1-025 

1-022 

1-017 

1-013 

1 -009 

1-005 

1-001 

•997 

•993 

•989 

•985 

•981 

•977 

•974 

•970 

•966 

•962 

■958 

954 

29-9 

1-037 

1 -032 

1 -028 

1-025 

1-021 

1-017 

1-013 

1-009 

1-004 

rool 

•997 

•992 

•989 

•985 

•981 

•977 

•973 

•969 

•9o5 

•961 

957 

30-U 

1-040 

1 036 

1-032 

1 028 

1 -024 

1 -020 

1-016 

1-012 

1-008 

1-004 

1-000 

•996 

•992 

•988 

•984 

•980 

■970 

■972 

•968 

•964 

961 

301 

1-043 

1 -039 

1-0.35 

1-032 

1-028 

1 -023 

1-019 

1-015 

1-011 

1-007 

1-004 

■999 

■995 

•991 

•987 

•983 

•979 

•975 

■972 

■968 

964 

30-2 

1-047 

1-043 

1 -039 

1-035 

1-031 

f027 

1-023 

1-019 

1-015 

1-011 

1-007 

1-003 

•998 

•994 

•990 

•987 

■983 

•979 

•975 

■971 

967 

30-3 

1-0.51 

1-047 

1 043 

1-039 

1-034 

1-030 

1-026 

10-22 

1-018 

1-014 

1-010 

1-006 

1-002 

•998 

■994 

■990 

•986 

•982 

■978 

•974 

970 

30-4 

1-054 

1-050 

1-046 

1-042 

1-038 

1 -034 

1 -029 

1-026 

1-021 

1-017 

1-013 

1-009 

1-005 

1-001 

■997 

•993 

•989 

•985 

•981 

•977 

974 

30-.'> 

1-058 

1-053 

1 0.50 

1-045 

1-04’ 

1037 

1-033 

1 -029 

1 -025 

1-021 

1-017 

1-012 

1-008  1-004 

1-000 

•997 

•993 

•989 

■984 

•980 

977 

30-0 

1-061 

1-056 

1 -0.53 

1-049  1 045 

1-040 

1-036 

1-032 

1-0-28 

1-024 

1-020 

1-016 

1-012  1-008  1-004 

1-000 

•996 

•992 

•988 

■984 

980 

30'7 

1-064 

1-060 

1 056 

1 05‘2  1-048 

1-044 

1-040 

1-036 

1-031 

1027 

1-023 

1-019 

1-015  1-011  1-007  1-003 

•999 

•995 

•991 

•987 

983 

30-8 

1-068 

1 -063 

1 -060 

1-0.56  1-051 

1-047 

1-043 

1 -039 

1 -035 

1-031 

1 -027 

1 -022 

1-018  1-014 

i -010  1-006  1-002 

•999 

•994 

■990 

986 

30-9 

1 -072 

1-067 

1-063 

1-0.59  1-0.55 

1 -051 

1 -046 

1-043 

1 -038 

1 -034 

1-030 

1 -026 

1-022  1-017  1-014  1-010  1-000 

1-002 

•997 

■993 

990 

31-0 

1 075 

1-070 

1-067 

1-063  1-058 

1-054 

1-051 

1-046 

1-042 

1-037 

1-033 

1-029 

1-025  1-021  1-017 
1 

1-013  1-009 

1 

1 -00.5  1-000  -996 

1 1 

993 

In  order  to  make  the  necessary  correction  of  the  gas,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  find  the  tabular  number  corres- 
ponding to  the  observed  temperature  and  pressure, 
and  divide  the  illuminating  power  by  the  number  so 
found.  It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  Plate 
of  photometric  apparatus  that  after  the  gas  leaves 
the  meter,  it  passes  tlirough  a balance  governor, 
B,  before  its  final  exit  by  the  burner ; this  pro- 
vision is  necessary  in  order  to  guard  against 
inequalities  of  pressure,  which  would  more  or  less 
interfere  with  the  uniformity  of  the  photometer 
readings  by  variations  in  the  rate  of  consumption. 

At  the  official  testing  stations,  where  correctness 
in  the  apparatus  used  is  of  vital  importance,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  checking  the  accuracy  of  the 
meters  used  by  means  of  an  apparatus  called  “ the 
cubic  foot  tost,”  Fig.  26.  This  consists  essentially 
of  a vessel  made  of  block  tin,  and  having  a cajiacity 
of  exactly  1 cubic  foot. 

By  means  of  suitable  connections  water  may  be 
admitted  to  the  measure,  which,  being  placed  in 


communication  with  the  meter  to  be  tested,  allows 
the  expelled  air  to  pass  through  tlie  meter.  The 
cubic  foot  test  having  filled  with  water,  it  is  known 
that  exactly  1 cubic  foot  of  air  has  passed  through 
the  meter ; should  the  meter  not  register  this 
amount  accurately,  the  Avater  line  is  altered  by  the 
addition  or  substraction  of  water  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  the  meter  is  “ fast  ” or  “ slow.” 
Reference  to  Fig.  26  will  show  the  details  of  con- 
struction of  the  cubic  foot  test.  The  large  tap  at 
the  bottom  is  for  the  purpose  of  running  the  water 
off  after  using  the  measure,  while  the  small  lever 
tap  at  the  side  admits  the  water  from  the  cistern.  A 
three-way  cock  at  the  uppermost  extremity  permits 
of  the  measure  being  either  placed  in  communication 
with  the  external  air,  liy  means  of  a small  orifice  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  tap,  or  turned  so  as  to 
communicate  only  with  the  meter  to  be  tested. 
The  tubes  at  each  extremity  of  the  measure  are 
made  of  stout  glass,  and  about  midway  on  each  is 
pasted  a strip  of  paper  to  indicate  the  exact  measure 
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of  the  cubic  foot.  When  the  instrument  is  being 
used,  the  bottom  tap  being  closed,  communication 
is  made  to  the  external 
^‘8'  26.  air  by  means  of  the  upper 

three-way  tap.  \l"ater  is 
tlien  allowed  to  enter  by 

tthe  small  side  lever  tap 
until  it  reaches  the  mark 
on  the  lower  tube.  Con- 
nection is  then  established 
to  the  meter  to  be  tested 
by  turning  the  three-way 
cock,  and  the  water  being 
allowed  to  enter  the  measure, 
drives  the  air  through  the 
meter  at  a pressure  which 
should  not  exceed  from  a half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
"When  the  water  has  risen  to 
the  mark  in  the  upper  glass 
tube,  the  water  supply  is  shut 
off  and  the  registration  of  the 
meter  noted,  when  coi’rection 
may  be  made  by  the  addition 
or  abstraction  of  water  for 
any  error.  A thermometer  is 
attached  to  the  outlet  of  the 
cubic  foot  test  and  likewise  to 
the  photometer  meter,  and  any 
difference  between  the  two 
has  to  be  made  a matter  for 
correction. 

Besides  the  ordinary  photo- 
meter as  a means  of  estimating 
the  value  of  coal  gas  as  an 
illuminating  agent,  an  appara- 
tus termed  the  jet  photometer 
is  largely,  used  especially  upon 
the  gas  works.  The  indications  of  this  instrument  are 
not  considered  as  a rule  so  accurate  as  those  of  the  I 
Letheby  or  Evans  photometers,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  jet  photometer  affords  a speedy  and  con- 
tinuous means  of  ascerbvining  the  lighting  value  of 
gas,  and  is  largely  in  use  for  this  purpose  by  managers 
of  gas  works.  Tlie  utility  of  this  instrument, 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  27,  depends  mainly  on  the 
fact  that  when  a gas  is  burnt  from  a small  orifice  in 
such  a way  as  to  give  a flame  of  a constiint  height, 
tliat  the  pressure  required  will  vary  with  the  quality 
of  the  gas.  The  richer  the  quality  of  the  gas,  the 
less  the  pressure  required  to  maintiiin  the  flame 
at  a given  height ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
poorer  the  quality  of  the  gas  the  greater  the  pressure 
necessary.  In  the  ordinary  jet  photometer  the  flame 
is  maintained  at  a constant  height  of  7 inches,  and 
the  pressure  required  for  the  purpose,  as  indicated 
by  a King's  gauge,  noted;  reference  to  a table 
supplied  with  the  instrument  then  shows  the  illum- 
inating i>owor  of  the  gas  in  standard  sperm  candles. 
Keferring  to  the  illustration,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
jet  of  gas  issues  from  the  nijiple  at  the  top  of  the 
King’s  gauge.  The  semicircular  scale  of  the  gauge 
is  graduated  in  tenths  and  hundredths  of  an  inch. 


and  in  order  to  make  the  instrument  as  delicate  as 
possible  the  spindle  of  the  index  hand  moves  on 
friction  wheels.  The  height  of  the  flame  is  ascer- 
tained by  a mark  on  the  back  of  the  box  and  a 
graduated  scale  on  the  glass  door  (not  shown  in 
the  engraving).  The  quadrant  and  hand  on  the 
right  of  the  instrument  permit  the  ready  adjustment 
of  the  gas  supply,  while  the  circular  vessel  on  the 
left  is  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  height  of 
the  water  line. 

The  latest  improvement  in  methods  of  estimat- 
ing the  illuminating  power  of  gas  is  an  invention 
of  William  Sugg,  in  which  the  princijile  of  the 
jet  photometer  is  somewhat  extended.  In  this 


Fig.  27. 


apparatus,  which  is  called  by  its  inventor  “The 
Illuminating  Power  Meter,”  the  gas  is  burnt  in  a 
specially  constructed  Argand  burner,  the  height  of 
the  flame  being  adjusted  to  exactly  3 inches.  The 
amount  of  gas  consumed  in  a given  interval  of  time 
(one  minute)  is  then  taken,  the  meter  dial  being  so 
graduated  that  its  divisions  represent  the  equivalent 
of  the  gas  direct  in  standard  sperm  candles.  From 
what  has  been  stated  when  speaking  of  the  ordinary 
jet  photometer,  it  will  be  at  once  perceived  that 
the  lens  the  quantity  of  gas  which  is  required  to 
maintain  a flame  of  a given  height  during  a known 
interval  of  time,  the  richer  must  be  the  quality  of 
the  gas  and  the  higher  its  illuminating  value. 

The  annexed  illustration.  Fig.  28,  shows  the 
appearance  of  the  instrument,  and  the  following  is  a 
description  of  its  construction,  and  the  method  of 
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using  it.  The  description  is  taken  from  the  “ Gas 
Journal : ’’ — , 

“ A ‘ London  ’ Argand  burner,  provided  with  a 
well-made  cylindrical  chimney,  is  fixed,  by  means  of 
a ground  swivel  joint,  on  the  top  of  a pillar  screwed 
on  to  a hollow  rectangular  base,  which  is  firmly 
soldered  to  the  outer  case  of  an  experimental  meter. 
This  base  has  no  communication  with  the  inside  of 
the  meter-case.  That  part  of  the  pillar  between  the 


top  of  the  base  and  the  burner  forms  a cock,  the  gas- 
way of  which  is  not  drilled  in  the  usual  manner,  but 
is  slotted  across  the  plug.  The  sides  of  this  gas-way 
being  parallel  to  each  other,  it  follows  that,  unlike 
tho.se  cocks  fitted  with  round-way  plugs,  the  cock 
opens  when  the  lever  is  turned  by  regtdar  gradations 


required  rate  with  rapidity  and  precision.  Above 
the  quadrant  a sighting  frame  is  fixed,  having  two 
upright  pillars,  crossed  by  a flat  bar  at  one  end,  and 
at  the  opposite  end  a frame  fitted  with  blue  glass. 
A scratch  is  made  across  the  glass  exactly  3 inches 
above  the  solid  part  of  the  frame.  The  bottom  of 
the  opening,  the  top  of  the  burner,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  the  thick  part  of  the  back  columns  are  all  on 
the  same  level.  The  scratch  on  the  glass,  and  the 
bar  which  crosses  the  back  pillar,  are  also  on  the 
same  level,  and  parallel  to  the  three  lower  points 
just  mentioned.  By  these  arrangements  the  operator 
is  enabled  to  adjust  the  height  of  the  flame  to  the 
level  of  the  scratch  and  the  back  bar. 

“ It  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  if  some  points 
in  the  flame  pass  the  line  by  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch,  it  will  make  but  a very  slight  difference  to  the 
result.  There  will  always  be  small  points  which  will 
look  like  flame,  but  which  are  only  heated  air.  A 
few  minutes  practice  will  suffice  to  enable  any  one, 
without  previous  knowledge  of  the  instrument,  to 
adjust  the  height  of  the  flame. 

“ On  the  left  side  of  the  hollow  base  on  which  the 
pillar  stands  is  a tube  which  connects  this  base  to 
the  outlet  of  a double  governor.  The  square  box  on 
the  left  of  the  meter  is  this  governor,  which  serves 
to  maintain  uniformity  of  pressure  during  the  time 
the  instrument  is  in  use.  This  governor  is  adjusted 
so  as  to  give  pressure  enough  to  make  the  flame  tail 
over  the  chimney  when  the  regulating- cock  is  full 
open. 

“ On  the  right  of  the  hollow  base  is  fixed  a two- 
way  cock,  with  a lever  ending  in  a knob  fixed  to  its 
plug.  The  cock  is  quarter  stopped,  so  that  when  it 
is  turned  in  one  direction  as  far  as  the  stop  it  is  full 
open,  and  in  communication  with  the  inside  of  the 
meter,  which  is  full  of  measured  gas.  In  this  posi- 
tion the  measured  gas  passes  througli  the  length  of 
the  plug  of  the  cock,  and  by  means  of  a tube  fixed 
to  the  end  of  the  cock  at  one  end,  and  to  the  inlet 
of  the  double  governor  at  the  other,  it  finds  its  way 
through  the  governor  to  the  hollow  base,  and  finally 
to  the  burner.  While  the  gas  is  passing  to  the  burner 
by  this  route,  the  measuring-drum  of  the  meter 
revolves ; but  if  the  lever  of  the  cock  is  turned  in 
the  opposite  direction  until  it  meets  the  stop,  another 
route  is  opened  for  the  passage  of  the  gas.  Now  it 
passes  directly  from  the  inlet  of  the  meter  without 
passing  into  the  measuring-drum,  through  the  length 
of  the  i)Iug  of  the  cock,  and  out  by  the  same  tube  as 
before  to  the  inlet  of  the  governor,  thence  to  find  its 
way  to  the  hollow  base  and  the  burner.  In  this  posi- 
tion of  the  lever  the  measuring-drum  of  the  meter  is 
at  rest,  and  the  gas  is  unmeasured.  The  governor 
having  been  properly  adjusted,  and  the  meter  having 
from  eight-tenths  to  1 inch  of  pressure  at  its  inlet, 
this  change  in  the  position  of  the  lever  will  not 
influence  the  height  of  the  flame. 

“The  index-hand  is  attached  to  the  arbor  of  the 
measuring-drum,  and  therefore  revolves  with  it,  both 
making  a revolution  in  the  same  time.  The  dial  is 


until  it  is  full  open.  A quadrant,  divided  into  fort}’- 
five  equal  divisions,  attached  to  tlie  cock,  enables  j divided  into  a number  of  divisions  corresponding 
the  operator  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  gas  to  any  1 with  the  illuminating  power  in  average  parliamentary 
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standard  sperm  candles,  of  the  different  qualities  of 

sperm  candle.  The  candle  is,  however,  by  many 

pas  which  will  give  a flame  of  3 inches  in  height. 

observers  considered  open  to  several  objections  as 

Thus,  if  the  meter  is  supplied  with  IG  candle 

a comparative  test,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 

gas,  and  the  flame  is  maintained  at  3 inches,  the 

believe  that  the  axiom,  “that  the  amount  of  light 

index-hand  will  make  one  complete  revolution  in  one 

evolved  is  exactly  proportional  to  the  weight  of 

minute.  If  the  meter  is  supplied  with  12-candle 

sperm  consumed,”  is  not  strictly  true  for  rates  of 

gas,  and  the  flame  maintained  at  the  3-inch  line,  the 

consumption  differing  in  any  large  degree  from  the 

hand  will  make  one  revolution,  and  a part  of  another. 

standard  amount.  Several  attempts  have  been  made 

arriving  at  the  figure  12  in  one  minute.  With 

to  supersede  the  use  of  the  candle  by  the  adoption 

20-candle  gas  it  will  make  less  than  a complete 

of  some  more  reliable  standard.  Foremost  among 

revolution  in  one  minute,  and  arrive  at  20.  The 

many  siTggested  standards  is  that  of  a C ircel  lamp 

instrument  is  provided  with  a very  accurate  and 

burning  pure  sperm  oil,  proposed  by  Ke.\tes, 

strong  minute  clock,  with  one  pointed  hand,  which 

and  the  photometer  readings  under  such  conditions 

makes  a complete  circuit  of  tlie  small  dial  in  one 

are  certainly  remarkably  constant.  Another  pro- 

minute.  Tliis  dial  is  divided  into  sixty  equal  divi- 

posed  lamp  is  that  of  W.  Crookes,  in  which  a mix- 

sions,  representing  seconds. 

ture  of  pure  benzol  with  pure  alcohol  is  used  as  a 

“ On  the  right  of  the  cylinder  which  forms  the 

source  of  light,  the  wick  of  the  lamp  being  composed 

outside  case  of  the  meter  is  the  water- I'ne  gauge. 

of  fine  woven  platinum  wire.  Still  more  lately. 

fitted  with  back  and  front  glasses.  At  the  correct 

Vernon  Harcourt  has  recommended  the  use  of  a 

water-line  these  glasses  are  scratched  a ross.  On 

“Standard  Gas,”  prepared  by  impregnating  pure 

tlie  top  of  the  water-gauge  is  a large  nut,  which  can 

hydrogen  with  the  lighter  portions  of  petroleum  oil. 

be  unscrewed  when  it  is  required  to  fill  the  meter  or 

By  using  known  quantities  of  materials  the  gas 

clean  the  gauge-glasses.  The  plug  at  the  lower  part 

is  made  to  possess  a light- giving  power  of  IG 

of  the  gauge  is  for  the  purpose  of  running  out  the 

candles,  and  thus  to  admit  of  direct  comparison  with 

water  if  there  is  too  much  in  the  meter. 

the  gas  to  be  tested.  With  gas  of  higher  or  lower 

“ In  the  base  of  the  meter  is  a cock  for  the  purpose 

quality  than  IG  candles,  the  standard  gas  would 

of  emptying  all  the  water  out  of  it,  when  it  is 

be  proportionately  modified.  The  substitute  for 

requisite  to  do  so.  This  meter  should  never  be 

standard  candles  has,  however,  not  yet  come  into 

turned  upside  down  for  the  purpose  of  emptying,  or 

extensive  use,  and  certainly  on  the  score  of  cleanli- 

some  water  will  get  into  the  governor  and  connec- 

ness,  portability,  and  facility  of  manipulation  they 

tions,  and  probably  cau.se  trouble.  For  the  purpose 

are  not  likely  to  be  equalled.  Two  other  methods 

of  filling  the  meter,  a solution  of  one  part  of  good 

of  estimating  lighting  power  have  been  recently 

glycerine,  free  from  acid,  in  three  parts  of  distilled 

proposed,  viz.,  that  by  the  mechanical  action  of  light 

water,  should  be  used. 

on  the  principle  of  Crooke's  radiometer,  and  that  of 

*•  The  mode  of  putting  it  into  operation  is  very 

Professor  Adams  and  Dr.  AV.  Siemens,  by  the  altera- 

simple.  Having  filled  the  meter  up  to  the  water-line 

tions  in  electrical  conductivity  of  selenium ; ex- 

scratched  on  the  glass,  connect  it  to  the  gas  supply 

perience  has,  however,  proved  that  neither  of  these 

with  a piece  of  metal  tube.  The  inlet  is  a ground 

methods  is  trustworthy. 

union  joint,  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the 

Testing  for  Impurities — Sulpliuretted  Hydrogen. — The 

instrument.  Turn  the  lever  so  as  to  make  the  gas 

usual  test  for  sulphuretted  hydrogen  consists  of 

pass  through  the  measuring-drum,  and  let  it  get  rid 

strips  of  bibulous  paper  moistened  with  a solution  of 

of  all  the  air  or  other  kind  of  gas  in  it.  Light  the 

lead  acetate.  Exposure  to  gas  containing  sulphur- 

burner,  and  adjust  the  flame  to  3 inches  in  height. 

etted  hydrogen  discolours  the  paper  to  a degree 

'I  hen,  when  the  large  hand  arrives  at  sixteen,  change 

proportionate  to  the  amount  of  impurity  present. 

the  position  of  the  lever,  so  as  to  make  the  gas  pass 

The  test  for  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  generally 

to  the  burner  without  going  through  the  measuring- 

carried  on  eoniinuously,  fresh  strips  of  load  paper 

drum.  'I’he  large  hand  will  then  stop  at  sixteen. 

being  used  every  day.  Beferenco  to  the  Plate  of 

Wind  up  the  clock  by  means  of  the  i-emontoir  on  the 

photometric  apparatus  will  show  the  form  of  this 

top  of  the  meter  just  in  rear  of  the  dial  ring.  Start 

sulphuretted  hydrogen  test  used  at  the  official  testing 

the  clock  by  moving  the  slide  which  is  on  the  left 

stations  shown  at  D.  The  strips  of  paper  are  sus- 

of  the  meter,  close  to  the  governor,  d'hen,  when 

pended  on  small  brass  hooks,  the  gas  entering  in 

the  hand  of  the  clock  is  passing  any  one  of  the  divi- 

such  a way  as  to  impinge  on  the  centre  of  each  slip 

sions  of  the  minute,  change  the  position  of  the  lever 

of  paper.  A bell  glass  cover  surmounts  the  appara- 

of  the  bye-pass,  so  as  to  make  the  gas  pass  through 

tus,  the  edges  of  the  glass  dipping  into  a narrow 

the  meter.  A\'hen  the  minute  hand  has  made  one 

circular  trough  filled  with  mercury,  and  thus  render- 

complete  revolution,  stoj)  the  meter  by  means  of  the 

ing  the  whole  appariitus  gas  tight. 

lever,  in  the  manner  before  described,  and  read  off 

Sulphur  Compounds  other  than  Sulphuretted  Hydro- 

the  illuminating  power.  The  minute  clock  should 

gen.  — An  apparatus,  known  as  “The  Keferee’s 

not  be  stopped  cither  before  or  after  the  observaition. 

Sulphur  Test,”  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  estimating 

unless  it  is  desired  to  put  the  clock  entirely  at  rest.” 

the  sulphur  compounds  existing  in  the  gas  in  other 

In  all  the  previously  described  methods  of  ascer- 

forms  than  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  apparatus 

taining  the  illuminating  ]iowcr  of  gas,  the  comparison. 

is  illustrated  in  Fig.  29. 

either  directly  or  indirectly,  has  been  the  standard 

Its  action  depends  on  the  fact  that  when  gas 
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containing  sulphur  is  submitted  to  complete  com-  ' 
bustion  in  presence  of  the  vapour  of  ammonia,  the  | 
whole  of  the  sulphur  assumes  the  form  of  sulphuric  j 
acid,  which  then  unites  with  the  ammonia  to  form  | 
ammonium  sulphate.  In  the  referee’s  test,  the  gas 
is  consumed  in  a small  Bunsen  burner  at  the  rate  of  , 
about  half  a cubic  foot  per  hour.  The  space  round 
the  burner  is  packed  with  ordinary  ammonium 
carbonate ; and  the  products  of  combustion,  to- 
gether with  the  ammonia  evolved  continuously  from 
the  ammonium  carbonate,  are  conveyed  by  the  glass 
trumpet  tube  into  the  vertical  vessel  called  the 
“sulphur  cylinder.”  The  latter  is  packed  with 
glass  beads,  and  is  provided  at  the  top  with  an 
outlet  tube  several  feet  long.  At  the  base  of  the 

Fig.  29. 


sulphur  cylinder  is  fitted  a small  glass  tube,  which 
projects  through  the  top  of  the  wooden  stand  used 
for  supporting  the  apparatus,  a beaker  glass  being 
placed  beneath  to  receive  the  liquid  products  of 
combustion.  During  the  combustion  of  the  gas 
the  hydrogen  is  converted  into  aqueous  vapour 
and  the  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  these  ^ 
products  are  condensed  in  passing  over  the  large 
surface  presented  by  the  glass  beads,  which  are  kept 
continually  moist  by  the  liquid  which  is  produced 
by  th(!  further  and  complete  condensation  effected 
by  the  long  glass  exit  tube.  The  condensed  pro- 
ducts find  their  way  into  the  glass  beaker  placed  for 
their  reception.  The  sulphur  apparatus  is  generally 
uiicd  with  a “ 10-foot  stop  meter,”  which  after  pass- 
ing 10  cubic  feet  of  gas  shuts  off  the  gas  supply 


by  an  automatic  mechanical  action.  The  amount 
of  gas  consumed  is  thus  always  a known  quantity. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  10-foot  consumption,  the 
liquid  which  has  collected  in  the  beaker,  and  which 
as  a rule  amounts  to  from  5 to  10  ozs.,  is  trans- 
ferred to  a measuring  glass ; and  the  whole  of  the 
sulphur  apparatus  being  then  thoroughly  washed 
out  with  distilled  water,  the  washings  are  added  to 
the  contents  of  the  measure  and  the  whole  made  up 
to  a convenient  quantity  by  the  addition  of  distilled 
water.  The  contents  of  the  vessel  having  been 
well  mixed,  one  half  of  the  total  quantity  may  be 
then  taken  for  analysis.  For  this  purpose  the  liquid 
is  transferred  to  a beaker  glass,  an  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  added,  and  the  whole  boiled.  While  in 
a boiling  condition  a slight  excess  of  a solution  of 
barium  chloride  is  added,  which  throws  down  the 
whole  of  the  siiljihuric  acid  present  in  the  form  of 
insoluble  barium  sulphate.  The  beaker  is  then 
removed  from  the  source  of  heat,  and  the  contents 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours  in  order  to  allow 
the  precipitated  barium  sulphate  to  settle.  The 
comparatively  clear  liquid  is  then  filtered,  and  the 
precipitate  itself  eventually  brought  on  the  filter 
and  washed  with  boiling  distilled  water  until  the 
filtrate  remains  clear  on  the  addition  of  silver 
nitrate  solution.  The  filter  and  its  contents  are 
then  dried,  ignited  in  a platinum  crucible,  and 
weighed. 

The  amount  of  sulphur  present  can  then  be  found 
from  the  combining  weights  of  sulphur  and  bai’ium 
sulphate  as  follows : — (equivalent  weight  of 
barium  sulphate)  is  to  32  (equivalent  weight  of 
sulphur),  as  the  weight  of  barium  sulphate  obtained 
is  to  the  amount  of  sulphur  sought;  or  barium  con- 
tains 13'7  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  sulphur.  As  half 
only  of  the  products  of  combustion  were  taken  for 
analysis,  the  result  obtained  must  be  multiplied  by 
two  to  get  the  total  quantity  from  10  feet,  which, 
multiplied  by  ten,  will  give  the  amount  of  sulphur 
per  100  cubic  feet. 

A simpler  rule  in  practice  is  to  multiply  the 
barium  sulphate  obtained  from  half  the  products  of 
combustion  by  eleven  and  divide  by  four ; the  re- 
sult is  sulphur  per  100  cubic  feet.  Whichever  rule  is 
used  in  practice,  the  quantity  of  sulphur  eventually 
obtained  must  be  divided  by  the  tabular  number 
corresponding  to  temperature  and  pressure  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  correct  amount. 

In  starting  the  sulphur  apparatus  fresh  ammonium 
carbonate  is  used  each  time,  and  care  should  always 
be  taken  that  the  indiarubber  joints  at  the  junction 
of  the  trumpet  tube  with  the  sulphur  cylinder,  and 
at  the  union  of  the  latter  vessel  with  the  outlet 
tube,  fit  tightly  and  are  in  good  condition. 

Kecently  another  form  of  sulphur  test  has  been 
introduced,  and  is  now  in  use  in  many  gas  works, 
where  its  rapidity  of  action  and  facility  of  manipula- 
tion are  of  great  value.  The  apparatus  referred 
to  is  Vei’.non  IIarcourt’s  sulphur  test,  and  the 
principle  of  its  action  is  founded  on  the  facility 
with  which  carbon  disulphide  can  be  converted 
into  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  the  agency  of  heat. 
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The  apparatus  consists  of  a flask,  which  is  filled 
with  pebbles  and  heated  by  a ring  burner,  the 
whole  arrangement  being  surrounded  by  a fire- 
clay cylinder  in  order  to  retain  the  heat.  Two  small 
gliiss  cylinders  are  provided,  one  of  which  contains 
a liquid  of  a pale  brown  colour,  which  is  used  as  the 
standard  of  comparison.  During  testing,  the  other 
cylinder  is  filled  with  a prepared  lead  solution,  and 
placed  next  to  the  standard  colour.  Gas  is  now 
drawn  through  the  apparatus,  passing  in  its  course 
through  the  lead  solution  by  means  of  an  aspirator, 
the  water  coming  from  the  aspirator  being  received 
into  a graduated  jar.  It  is  obvious  that  the  quantity 
of  water  received  by  the  graduated  jar  is  a measure 
of  the  amount  of  gas  passed  through  the  apparatus. 
During  the  passage  of  the  gas  through  the  lead 
solution,  the  liquid  assumes  a brown  tint,  due  to 
the  production  of  lead  sulphide ; and  when  the 
intensity  of  the  colour  equals  that  of  the  comparison 
liquid,  the  aspirator  is  stopped.  The  amount  of 
liquid  in  the  graduated  cylinder  is  then  noted,  and 
reference  to  a prepared  table  shows  the  amount  of 
sulphur  present  in  the  gas.  It  has  been  found  in  using 
this  apparatus  that  it  indicates  an  amount  of  sulphur 
short  of  the  total  amount  present  by  about  7 grains 
per  100  cubic  feet.  This  proves  either  that  the  con- 
version of  the  carbon  disulphide  into  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  the  apparatus  is  not  complete,  a fixed 
quantity  of  the  former  always  escaping  decomposi- 
tion, or  that  this  residual  7 grains  of  sulphur  exists 
in  some  other  form  than  carbon  disulphide.  The 
latter  view  is  probably  the  correct  one. 

W'li.LS  has  recently  suggested  an  improvement 
in  Vernon  IIarcourt’s  original  apparatus.  It  is 
found  in  using  the  test  that  after  a time  its 
action  becomes  slower,  and  that  unless  certain 
precautions  are  taken,  the  apparatus  eventu- 
ally becomes  altogether  inefficient.  The  effect 
appeared  to  be  due  to  a supeidicial  film  of  carbon, 
with  which  the  surface  of  the  pebbles  became 
covered ; and  in  order  to  render  the  test  again 
efficient,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  a current  of  air 
through  the  apparatus  in  order  to  cleanse  the  sur- 
face of  the  pebbles.  Wills  uses  platinum  as  a 
substitute  for  the  pebbles,  and  the  improve- 
ment is  found  to  answer  exceedingly  well,  the 
decomposition  of  the  carbon  disulphide  taking  place 
at  a comparatively  low  temperature.  In  practice 
the  iilatinum  surface  is  economically  secured  by 
soaking  fragments  of  pumice  in  a solution  of  platinic 
chloride,  and  subsequently  igniting  them,  when  the 
decomposition  of  the  platinum  salt  gives  sufficient 
metallic  platinum  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
'I’he  fragments  of  platinized  pumice  are  placed  in  a 
glass  flask,  into  which  the  gas  is  conducted,  and  the 
fla.sk  is  placed  in  an  ordinary  air  bath  heated  by  a 
gas  jet,  a sufficient  temperature  being  thus  obtained 
to  completely  decompose  the  carbon  disulphide 
present.  The  platinized  surface  always  remains 
efficient,  and  the  apparatus  is  thus  continuous  in 
its  action. 

Ammonia. — Tlie  qualitative  test  for  ammonia  is 
generally  moistened  turmeric  paper  or  red  litmus 


paper,  the  former  becoming  brown  and  the  latter 
blue  under  the  influence  of  gas  containing  ammonia. 
The  quantitative  test  is  usually  made  in  connection 
with  the  sulphur  apparatus,  the  10-foot  stop-meter 
being  used  for  both  the  sulphur  and  ammonia.  In 
testing  for  the  aniovnt  of  ammonia  present  in  gas, 
the  gas  is  passed  through  a tube  filled  with  glass 
beads  and  charged  with  a measured  quantity  of 
standard  sulphuric  acid.  Any  ammonia  present  is 
thus  absorbed  during  the  passage  of  the  gas  over  the 
wetted  beads,  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  acid 
becoming  neutralized.  By  the  use  of  a standard 
solution  of  ammonia,  the  amount  of  acid  which 
remains  unneutralized  at  the  end  of  the  experiment 
is  then  determined  by  titration,  and  the  quantity  of 
ammonia  present  thus  ett  mated.  In  practice  the 
strengths  of  the  standard  acid  and  ammonia  are  so  pro- 
portioned that  the  quantity  of  ammonia  present  in 
the  gas  may  be  found  by  a simple  rule,  and  all  undue 
trouble  of  calculation  thus  avoided.  The  standard 
acid  is  made  of  .such  a strength  that  25  septems* 
will  exactly  neutralize  1 grain  of  ammonia,  while 
standard  ammonia  contains  1 grain  of  the  alkali  in 
100  septems  of  the  solution.  In  making  a test 
the  ammonia  tube  is  charged  with  50  septems  of 
standard  acid,  and  connected  with  the  10-foot  stop- 
meter  in  such  a way  that  the  gas  passes  through  the 
tube  prior  to  its  entering  the  meter.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  the  experiment,  10  cubic  feet  of  gas 
having  passed,  the  ammonia  tube  is  disconnected, 
and  its  liquid  contents  allowed  to  drain  into  a 
graduated  jar,  distilled  water  being  finally  allowed 
to  flow  through  the  tube  to  remove  all  traces  of 
acid.  The  liquid  in  the  jar  is  then  made  up  to  a 
convenient  quantity  with  distilled  water,  and  half 
of  the  amount  transferred  to  a beaker.  A little 
hcomatine  tincture  is  then  added,  and  the  standard 
ammonia  run  in  from  a graduated  100  - septem 
burette,  until  the  yellow  colour  of  the  liquid  has 
changed  to  a crimson,  proving  that  all  the  free  acid 
present  has  become  neutralized.  Should  the  gas 
have  contained  no  ammonia  the  whole  of  the  100 
septems  of  standard  alkali  will  be  required  to 
effect  the  neutralization ; supposing,  however,  that 
ammonia  is  present,  less  alkali  will  be  subsequently 
required  in  proportion.  Let  it  be  assumed,  for 
instance,  that  95  septems  only  have  been  required 
to  effect  neutralization,  then,  as  every  septem  of  the 
standard  solution  contains  0-01  grain  of  ammonia, 
it  proves  that  the  acid  has  been  neutralized  to  an 
extent  equal  to  5 X O'Ol  = '05  grain  of  ammonia ; 
and  as  only  half  the  amount  of  the  total  liquid  has 
been  taken  for  experiment,  this  result  must  be 
doubled,  which  gives  O'l  grain  from  10  feet  of  gas, 
or  1 grain  of  ammonia  per  100  cubic  feet.  In  practice 
the  simple  rule  for  calculating  the  amount  present, 
presuming  the  experiment  to  have  been  conducted 
in  the  way  indicated,  is  as  follows  : — Multiply  the 
number  of  septems  of  ammonia  solution  remaining 
in  the  burette  by  0‘2,  and  the  result  gives  the  grains 
of  ammonia  present  per  100  cubic  feet  of  gas. 

* Tlie  spptem  is  the  measure  of  7 grains  of  water,  and  is 
the  ten-thousandth  part  of  an  imperial  gallon. 
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Rcaidval  Products. — Tn  the  present  economy  of 
gas  manufacture  the  value  of  the  substances  pro- 
duced at  the  same  time  as  the  gas  is  a most  important 
matter.  From  being  originally  an  absolute  source  of 
nuisance,  many  of  these  residual  products  have  now 
become  of  considerable  commercial  value.  The  so- 
called  “ gas  or  ammoniacal  liquor  ” is  the  source  of 
most  of  the  ammonia  salts  to  be  met  with  in  com- 
merce ; while  the  tar  has  acquired  value  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  aniline  colours,  and  also  as  a source 
of  carbolic  acid,  which  is  largely  in  use  at  the 
present  time  for  disinfecting  purposes. 

The  principal  use  of  the  ammoniacal  liquor  is  in 
the  preparation  of  crude  ammonium  sulphate,  which 
is  employed  for  agricultural  purposes  as  a manure  ; 
it  is  also  to  a minor  extent  the  source  of  the  purer 
ammonia  salts.  The  treatment  of  the  liquor  for  this 
purpose  constitutes  a distinct  and  remunerative 
branch  of  manufacture.  The  actual  process  em- 
ployed has  been  already  noticed  in  the  article  on 
Ammonia  in  the  present  work,  to  which  reference 
should  be  made  for  further  details.  The  commercial 
value  of  “gas  liquor”  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  ounces  of  strong  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid 
(11280^)  required  for  the  neutralization  of  1 gallon, 
the  result  being  expressed  as  so  many  “ounce” 
liquor.  This  method  of  valuation  is  defective  in 
taking  no  cognizance  of  the  ammonia  present  in  a 
combined  form  not  decomposable  by  dilute  acid. 
This  amount  is  variable,  but  is  always  a very  appreci- 
able quantity.  Distillation  of  the  liquor  with  an 
alkali,  and  the  condensation  and  estimation  of  the 
ammonia  liberated,  is  the  only  trustworthy  method, 
and  this  mode  is  now  being  adopted  in  place  of 
the  older  system.  Coal  tar  is  treated  in  order  to 
obtain  a variety  of  substances,  all  of  which  have  a 
commercial  value  (see  Coal  Tar  Distillation). 
Of  the  other  bye  products  of  a gas  works,  coke 
always  commands  a ready  sale,  while  for  breeze 
the  demand  is  more  variable,  and  the  value  con- 
considerably  less.  Spent  oxide  is  not  at  present 
a source  of  revenue  to  gas  companies,  but  the 
terms  upon  which  it  is  supplied  and  removed  are  a 
matter  of  consideration.  The  cause  of  these  favourable 
terms  is  understood  when  it  is  considered  that  foul 
oxide  will  often  contain  from  40  to  55  per  cent,  of 
free  sulphur,  a very  appreciable  quantity  of  impure 
ammonia  salts,  and  some  Prussian  blue,  products 
which,  if  extracted,  are  readily  saleable.  Gas  lime, 
i.e.,  foul  lime  from  the  purifiers,  is  not  only  in  many 
cases  absolutely  unsaleable,  but  is  frequently  a source 
of  considerable  nuisance  to  the  companies  of  London 
and  other  large  towns.  In  the  country  the  spent 
lime  is  in  demand  among  the  neighbouring  farmers 
for  manurial  purposes. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  whole  of  the  residual 


products  of  a gas  manufactory  at  the  present  time  may 
be  taken  at  about  one  half  the  cost  of  the  original  coal. 
In  order  better  to  illustrate  this,  and  also  to  help  the 
reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the  individual  value  of 
each  bye  product,  we  take  as  an  example  a condensed 
statement  from  the  published  accounts  of  the  Com- 
mercial Gas  Company  for  the  half  year  ending 
June  30,  1875.  The  total  amount  of  coal  carbonized 
amounted  to  48,380  tons,  of  which  43,929  tons  were 
common  coal,  and  4451  tons  cannel;  this  yielded 
residual  products  as  follows  ; — 


Coke  (chaldrons  of  36  bushels), 44,838 

Breeze,  “ “ 5,425 

Tar  (gallons), 435.182 

Ammoniacal  liquor  (butts  of  108  gallons), 8,6.53 


Of  these  amounts  the  quantities  sold  and  values 
received  were  as  follows  : — 


Sold,  Value  received. 

£ 8.  D. 

Coke  (chaldrons), 34,261  ....  15,240  13  5 

I reeze,  “ * 6,024  ....  18  18  7 

Tar  (gallons), *441,182  ....  3,014  7 3 

Ammoniacal  liquor, 8,468  ....  2,838  12  9 


22,012  12  0 

* The  slight  excess  over  the  quantity  made  was  probably 
due  to  a small  amount  being  in  stock  at  the  commencement 
of  the  half  year. 

The  cost  of  the  coal  was  about  £4G,900,  including 
dues,  &c.,  and  the  realized  value  of  the  residuals 
sold  £22,012  12,<f.,  after  deducting  cost  of  labour  and 
cartage  for  the  breeze  and  coke ; as,  however,  the 
quantity  of  coke  sold  was  less  than  the  quantity 
obtained  by  about  one-fifth  (this  amount  having 
been  used  in  the  retort  furnaces),  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  total  value  of  the  residual  products  in  this 
case  was  considerably  more  than  one-half  the  cost  of 
the  original  coal.  From  an  analysis  of  the  aggregate 
figures  the  realizable  value  of  each  residual  expressed 
in  minor  terms  is  as  follows: — 


8.  I>. 

Coke,  per  chaldron, 8 lOj 

Breeze,  “ 0 0^ 

Tar,  per  gallon 0 2 

Ammoniacal  liquor,  per  butt, 6 8J 


There  is  little  doubt  that  the  large  gas  companies 
will  turn  their  attention  more  and  more  in  the 
future  to  the  proper  valuation,  as  well  as  the  more 
profitable  utilization,  of  these  residual  products. 
A small  increase  of  plant  tvould  enable  a gas  com- 
pany to  turn  its  own  ammoniacal  liquor  into  the 
more  saleable  and  convenient  form  of  ammonia  salts, 
the  doing  of  which  w'ould  undoubtedly  be  profitable. 

Improvements  in  this  direction  will  in  the  long 
run  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  gas  company,  and 
also  to  the  gas  consumer. 
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“ fused,  404. 

fuel.  969. 

“ symbols,  341. 

“ manufacture  of,  401. 

substantive  colours,  625. 

Benzoyl  hydride,  manufacture  of,  351. 

“ native,  401. 

Asphalt,  356. 

Benzybrosaniline,  627. 

octahedral,  403. 

artificial,  362, 

Beton,  4G6. 

“ preparation  of,  403. 

“ concrete,  359. 

Biborate  of  soda,  400. 

“ refining  of,  402. 

mixtures  for  artificial,  364. 

Biscuit-making,  mode  of  working,  427. 

Boric  acid,  397. 

uses  of,  .359. 

Bismuth— 352-355. 

impurities  of,  400. 

" Val-de-Travers,  362. 

Bismuth,  detection  and  estimation  of,  355. 

“ preparation  of,  398. 

Asphalting,  360. , 

“ furnaces,  figures  of,  362. 

Boric  anhydride,  406. 

Assaying  copper,  dry  way,  570. 

“ nitrates,  354. 

“ oxide,  406. 

“ “ wet  way,  571. 

“ ores.  352, 

Boride  of  aluminium,  405. 

.\tacamite,  543. 

“ oxides.  3.54. 

Bu  1 :ON  -405-406. 

Atmospheric  air,  986. 

oxychloride  of.  354. 

Boron,  adamantine,  406. 

Anrin  dyt^s,  628. 

“ preparation  of,  352. 

“ amorphous.  4o5. 

Azelaine,  626. 

“ properties  of,  353. 

discovery  of,  405. 

Azobenzeue  or  Azobenzide,  209. 

“ refining,  353. 

graphitoidal,  405. 
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Boron,  oxide  of,  406. 

Calico  printing,  finishing,  708. 

Cement,  alumina  in,  463. 

Bottom  fermentation  of  beer,  331. 

“ fitting  of  patterns,  678. 

analysis  of  hydraulic,  461. 

Boiirnonite.  o44. 

“ fixing,  697. 

“ clays  in,  463. 

Brandy,  110. 

“ gas  singeing,  664. 

constituents,  463. 

Briti'sh,  112, 

general  remarksupon  singe- 

“ decorator’s,  467. 

“ cherry,  112. 

ing,  665. 

“ diamond,  456. 

“ eau  de  vie  de  marcs.  111. 

**  history  of,  662. 

“ hydraulic,  460. 

“ raspberry,  112. 

“ lapping,  676. 

Keene’s.  467. 

Brass,  574. 

” madder  dyeing,  700. 

“ lime,  457. 

furnaces.  577. 

“ madder  styles,  701. 

magnesia  in,  463. 

**  green  lacquering  of,  580. 

mandrills  and  rdlers,  676. 

“ Martin’s,  467. 

“ miscellaneous,  456. 

**  high-coloured  lacquering  of,  580. 

**  marking  of  the  grey  calico. 

**  historical  account  of,  574. 

663. 

mortar,  459. 

" how  made,  574. 

“ mordanting,  688. 

**  Parian,  467. 

''  lacquering  of,  580. 

“ receipts,  71i. 

“ Parker’s,  464. 

manufacture  of,  576. 

“ resist  style,  642. 

**  preparation  used  by  Turkish 

“ pale  lacquering  of,  530. 

“ see  Dyeing. 

jewellers,  456. 

" see  Copper  Alloys. 

” shearing,  672. 

resinous,  455. 

“ volumetric  method  of  assaying,  597. 

“ silks,  colours  used  for,  721. 

" Koman,46l,  464. 

Brazil  wood.  631,  653,  743. 

silk  stuffs  and  challis,  721. 

“ Koman,  composition  of,  465. 

B R K A D — 40(5-430. 

singeing.  663. 

“ Roman,  manutacture  of,  465. 

Roman,  kilns  used  for,  465. 

Bread,  adulterations  of,  428. 

^ “ singeing  bv  flame  and  plate 

•*  adulteration  with  sulphate  of  cop- 

comb  ned,  665. 

Varley’s,  456. 

per,  4.3' ). 

“ adulteration  with  sesquicarbonatc  of 

“ soaping  becks,  703. 

Cerise  dyes,  775. 

“ sewing  of  pieces  for  bleach 

Chalcophyllite,  544. 

ammonium,  430. 

ing,  663. 

Chalcotrichite,  542. 

“ alum  adulteration,  428. 

**  steam,  638. 

Chamois  dyes,  775. 

" biscuit  making.  427. 

steam  colours,  686. 

Charcoal,  914. 

“ Clayton’s  machine  for  kneading 

“ steam  green,  610. 

“ a means  of  removing  disagreeable 

doiu'h.  421. 

“ steaming  processes,  686. 

tastes  in  alcohol,  106. 

fermentation,  418. 

" straining  the  colours,  679. 

ammonia  from  manufacture  of 

**  French  oven.s,  424. 

“ how  to  detect  alum  in,  429. 

^ testing  of  colours,  652. 

bone,  189. 

“ the  blanket,  676. 

" animal,  393. 

“ ingre  dents  of,  417. 

“ thickenings,  635. 

“ as  a disinfectant,  617. 

**  kneailing,  419. 

“ thickening  matters  for  col- 

“ burning  on  the  continent,  918. 

**  making,  417. 

curing,  689. 

burning  in  kilns,  920. 

" patent  yeast,  421. 

'*  topical  steam  colours,  638 

carbonizing,  915. 

“ the  oven,  422. 

“ wa>hing  after  dunging,  6J7. 

" conducting  power  of,  924. 

**  unfermented.  425. 

washing  after  souring,  669. 

from  distillation  of  wood,  21. 

“ unfermented,  Oaii!;lish’s  process,  427. 

“ washing  the  blankets.  676. 

quality  of,  923. 

Chemical  reactions  of  acetic  acid,  5. 

Breckon  and  Dixon’s  coke  oven,  965. 

winding-on  forpriiiting,  672. 

Brewing  beer,  287. 

“ wool.  652. 

“ reactions  of  alcohol,  65. 

pale  ale,  327. 

" woollen  stuffs,  719. 

“ steam  colours,  639. 

water  for.  283. 

Campeacliy  wood,  631. 

Chessylite,  543. 

British  brandy,  112. 

Campsie  alum  ores,  157. 

Cherry  brandy,  112. 

Bkominr — 430-432. 

Canada  balsam,  266. 

China  clay,  alum  from,  172. 

Bromine,  its  uses,  432, 

Candle — 432-455. 

Cilina  wax,  452. 

“ sources  of,  431. 

Candle,  adaptation  of  wax  for,  453. 

Chinese  or  Japanese  galls,  633. 

method  of  preparation.  432. 

“ form  of  moulds,  448. 

Cliica  dyes,  632,  745. 

Bromized  sodium  chloride,  203. 

” lartl  for  making,  432. 

Chloral,  468. 

Bronze,  582. 

“ machines  for  dipping,  446. 

“ alcoholate,  470. 

casting.  585. 

“ making,  preparing  stearic  acid 

hvdrate,  470. 

“ chilled,  5i)9. 

for,  435. 

" hydrate,  valuation  of,  471. 

“ dyes.  772. 

''  making,  value  of  paraffin  for,  452. 

manufacture  of,  470. 

" furnaces,  584. 

making,  wax  bleaching  for,  453. 

“ preparation  of.  468. 

“ plios,  hor,  591, 

**  moulding  machines,  449. 

“ properties  of,  469. 

•'  phosphor,  for  guns,  596. 

**  moulds,  447. 

Chloraniline  211. 

silicate  of,  53l. 

''  paraffin,  451. 

Chloranthracene,  516. 

“ volumetric  method  of  assaying,  597. 

polishing  machines.  450. 

Chloric  acid,  475. 

Bronzing,  580. 

''  tallow  for  making,  432. 

Chloride  of  ammonium,  188. 

“ black,  580. 

" wax,  452. 

“ ethyl,  845. 

Brown  dyes,  222.  241,  62V  , 640.  745,  760,  763, 

wax.  manufacture  of,  454. 

**  iron,  735. 

767,  768,  769,  772,  773,  771,  773,  779. 

wax,  coloured,  454. 

lime,  478. 

Bucking  cotton,  368. 

wicks,  442. 

“ lime,  analysis  of,  479. 

**  kiers,  370. 

wicks  used  for  wax,  454. 

" methyl,  845. 

“ with  caustic  soda,  377. 

Cannons,  casting,  588. 

“ ziiic  as  a disinfectant,  617. 

Building,  cement  for.  4.57. 

Caoutchouc,  see  India  rubber. 

ClIi.ORINK— 474-492. 

Butyrate  of  ethcl,  847. 

Capaiva  balsam,  266. 
Caracura,  632. 

Chlorine  as  a disinfectant,  617. 
compounds,  475. 

“ Deacon’ L process,  486. 

Deacon’s  decomposing  towers,  487, 

c 

Carbolic  acid  as  a disinfectant,  613. 

modes  of  using,  616. 

Cadmium,  see  Paints  and  Pigments. 

Carbon,  bone  black,  .393. 

“ gas.  bleaching  with,  375. 

Calamus  root.  1(>9. 

heating  power  of.  897. 

**  manutacture  of.  477. 

Calcination  of  bones,  394. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia,  200. 

**  manuiacture  of  bleaching  powder. 

Calcincr.  Oxlnnd  and  llocking's  patent,  253. 

Carbonic  acid,  987. 

476. 

Calcium  diacetate,  40. 

oxide,  9'7. 

“ methods  of  testing,  484. 

Calendering  cotton,  379. 

oxide,  heating  power  of,  897. 
Carbonizer  Schwartz’,  17. 

“ properties  of,  475,  988. 

Calico  printing,  635.  8ee  Dyeing. 

**  regeneration  ot  the  manganese,  480. 

“ ageing,  693. 

Carbonizing  charcoal,  915. 

“ furnace,  Ueichenbach's,  18. 

sources  of,  474. 

" ageing  machines,  694. 

“ stills,  477. 

application  of  the  des'gn 

“ retorts,  I'.nglish,  19. 

testing  manganese  mud,  4S5. 

to  the  calico.  67.3. 

“ wood.  17. 

“ theory  of  Deacon’s  process,  48S. 

“ Bibaiiow’s  tables  for  detect- 

Carburetted  hydrogen,  989. 

“ Weldon’s  process;  481,  486. 

ing  dilTerent  organic  col- 

Cardamom  seed,  109. 

Weldon’s  still.  483. 

ours  on  tissues,  657-661. 

Carmine,  5;19. 

*'  gas,  specific  gravity  of,  474. 

'*  blocking,  673. 

'•  Alyon  and  Danglois’  method,  539. 

Chlorobenzem*,  349. 

“ boiling  the  colours,  678. 

“ French  method.  539. 

Chloroform,  468.  471. 

chemical,  643. 

“ Madam  Ceiiette's  method,  539. 

“ adulterations  of,  473. 

clearing  of  whites.  707. 

old  German  pnicess,  339. 

“ discovery  of,  471. 

colour  mixing,  678. 

preparation  of,  539. 

**  mamifacture  of,  472 

culonrsHxed  by’all)umen,644. 

**  see  Cocliineal. 

" properties  of,  471. 

“ cylinder  inachiues,  675. 

(’armin-Iake,  540. 

Chlorometry,  489. 

**  delaines,  652.  720. 

Carminic  acid,  535. 

Gav-Lussac’s  method,  489. 

**  delaines,  colours  used  for, 

Carnanha  wax,  •152. 

'*  Benot’s  method,  49o. 

720. 

(JaiTot  spirit,  124. 

Clilorous  acid,  475. 

**  discharge  style,  613. 

Cask-lowering  machine,  325. 

Cliocolate  dves,  760. 

" doctors,  677. 

Cask-raising  apparatus,  325. 

Chrome,  aceto-nitrate  of,  756. 

dunging  and  fixing,  695. 

Cassia,  li'9. 

Chromic  arsenite,  634. 

“ dye  hecks.  6SI8. 

Caterhn  dyes,  633,  745,751,  760. 

oxide,  633. 

" dveing  apparatus,  698. 

C M r.NT — 455-468. 

Chromium,  731. 

" engraving,  077. 

Cement,  alkalies  iu,  403. 

Chrysauilinc,  218,  627. 
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Clirvsocolla.  543. 

Cceruleum,  530. 

Cotton,  kinds  of,  365. 

Chrysotoluidine,  manufacture  of,  228. 

Coke,  914  953. 

“ and  wool,  mixed,  to  detect,  7.56. 

“ red,  218. 

“ desulphurization  of,  967. 

“ cloth  lor  dyeing,  preparing,  759. 

Citric  Acid— 492-497. 

ovens.  956. 

“ in  linen,  to  deiect,  756. 

Citric  acid,  adulteration.  497. 

*'  oven,  Appolt’s,  962 

“ in  silk,  to  detect,  757, 

decompositions  of,  493. 

“ oven,  Breckon  and  Dixon’s,  965. 

“ wax,  621. 

“ from  lemon  juice,  494. 

oven.  Copp^e's.  964. 

Cream  ot  tartar,  738. 

its  uses,  497. 

oven,  Pernolet’s,  958. 

C^esol.  613. 

“ manufacture  of,  494. 

Coking  in  open  heaps,  954. 

Cresvlic  phenol.  613. 

**  Pontifex's  vacuum  pan,  496. 

Colliery  explosions,  947. 

Crimson  dyes,  761,  763,  774.  775. 

properties  of.  493. 

Colours,  adjective,  629. 

Croissant  and  Brctomiiere’s  new  colours. 

sources  of,  492. 

“ Croissant  and  Bretonni^re’s  patent, 

632.  767. 

Citrate  of  magnesia,  see  Magnesia. 

632,  7U7. 

Cryolite,  180. 

Ciaret  dye,  779. 

Combustion,  891. 

“ alum  from,  173. 

Clay,  alum  from,  171. 

Comparative  cost  of  grain  and  carrots  in  the 

Cumene,  344. 

CohI,  931. 

manufacture  of  alcohol,  124. 

“ pseudo,  344. 

“ analysis  of  brown,  940. 

Concrete,  466. 

Cumidine,  208. 

“ anthracite.  938. 

“ asphalt.  359 

Cnpnc  sulphate,  600. 

“ bituminous,  940. 

“ Coignet’s,  466. 

Cuprite.  542. 

Boghead,  945. 

forrepairiiigstepsofstairs.  &C..456. 

Cyauosite,  543. 

“ caking.  938. 

Condv’s  process  in  the  purilication  of  acetic 

“ cannel  or  parrot,  938. 

acid,  31. 

D 

“ chemical  characieristics  of,  934. 

Cooling  alcohol,  72. 

“ chemical  composition  of,  939. 

Copaiba  balsam,  266. 

Daniell’s  pyrometer,  872. 

cherry  or  so  it,  9;-i8 

Coppee’s  coke  oven,  964. 

Dead,  disposal  of  the,  6U2. 

“ comparative  cost  of.  1000. 

Copper — 541-572. 

Decumpositiun  of  alcohol,  64. 

“ composition  of  samples  of,  942. 

Copper  Allots— 572-601. 

Decorator’s  cement,  467. 

" constituents  of,  941. 

Copper,  acetates  of,  42. 

Depositing  metals,  diectric  power  suitable 

“ consumption,  936. 

“ aceto-arsenite  of,  260. 

for,  800. 

" different  kinds  of.  937. 

and  lead  in  alcohol,  detection  of,  153. 

Diacetate,  47. 

“ distillation  of,  998. 

and  tin,  alloys  of,  582. 

“ insoluble,  with  five  equivalents 

“ dust  in  mines,  inflammable  nature 

“ arsenite,  634. 

of  water,  39. 

of,  950. 

assaying,  dry  way,  570. 

“ insoluble,  with  two  equivalents 

gas,  991. 

assaying,  wet  way,  571. 

ot  water,  40. 

" gas  as  a source  of  beat,  1030. 

“ black,  542. 

**  soluble,  with  four  equivalents  of 

“ gas  manufacture,  general  description 

Brankart’s  process,  554. 

water,  39. 

of,  1001. 

“ calcination  of  coarse  metal,  650. 

Diamidobenzene,  208.  / 

“ Lignite,  937. 

calcination,  545. 

Diamido  tnlueuej  208.  r 

microscopic  characters,  934. 

calciners  for  burnt  pyrites,  663. 

Dibasic  cupric  acetate,  43. 

“ inineralogical  characters,  933. 

carbonate  of,  599. 

Dicas’  hydrometer,  149. 

“ mines,  ventilation  of,  952. 

“ chemical  character  of,  541. 

Dilatometer,  Silberniann's,  148. 

“ occlusion  of  gas  in,  946. 

chemical  reactions  of  first  pro- 

Dilution  of  alcohol,  Gay-Lussac’s  tables 

“ oiigin  of,  934. 

cess,  547. 

for,  150-152. 

“ Splint  or  hard.  938. 

classification  of  the  ores,  544. 

Dimethyl  aniline,  210. 

“ tar,  constituents  of,  497, 506. 

close  furnaces,  565- 

aniline,  manufacture  of,  216. 

varieties  of,  938. 

“ coloration  test,  598. 

Dioptase,  543. 

C')AL  Tar  Distillation— 497-520. 

“ combined  furnaces,  565. 

Diphenylamine,  manufacture  of.  215. 

L'oal  tar  distillation,  average  products  from, 

**  estimation  of,  597. 

Dips,  manufacture  of  candle,  444. 

500. 

“ first  melting,  549. 

Disinfectants — 601-619. 

“ condensers,  501. 

" furnaces,  German,  559. 

Disinfectants,  artificial,  612. 

“ fractionation  of.  502. 

fusion  of  calcined  coarse  metal,  551. 

“ carbolic  acid,  612. 

mode  of  working,  500. 

“ glance,  543. 

comparative  values  of.  614. 

stills,  499. 

grey,  543. 

Cottrell’s  dust  filter,  611. 

“ treatment  by  the  wet 

" historical  account  of,  541. 

**  disposal  of  the  dead.  602. 

process,  604, 

lixiviation,  567. 

“ Dr.  Tyndall’s  experiments. 

“ Fenner  and  Vers- 

meclianical  fumaces,  563. 

604. 

mann’s  still,  505. 

“ mechanical  preparation  of  ores,  544. 

**  liquid  and  solid,  601. 

Coal  washing,  967. 

melting  of  the  calcined  ore,  548. 

“ natural,  611. 

Coals  used  in  gas  manufacture,  994. 

“ mica.  544. 

“ sulphurous  acid,  617. 

Cobalt — 520-531. 

“ minerals,  list  of,  542. 

volatile,  601. 

Cobalt,  alloys,  521. 

“ Napier’s  process,  555. 

Disinfecting  agencies,  601. 

“ bloom,  521. 

native,  542. 

Stoves,  figures  of,  619. 

“ bronze,  531. 

**  old  Mansfield  process,  .561. 

Distillation,  76. 

“ commercial  oxide  of,  522. 

“ open  reverberatory  fuinaces,  566. 

“ Indian  method  of,  123. 

“ detection  of,  523. 

“ ores,  542. 

“ of  gas  coal,  998. 

estimation  of,  524, 

“ oxide  of,  598. 

“ of  sawdust  for  pyrolig-?ieous 

" history  of,  .^20. 

“ phosphides,  592. 

acid,  24. 

" manufacture  of,  522. 

‘‘  phy.sical  character  of,  541. 

of  wood,  steam,  16,  33. 

“ metallurgy  of,  521. 

“ precipitation,  568. 

Dislillery,  whisky,  100. 

oxide  of,  commercial,  522. 

preparation  of  the  pure  metal,  541. 

Divi  divi  dyes,  633. 

” oxides.  .521. 

" preparation  of,  545. 

Drab  dyes,  767,  771,  777,  778. 

“ principal  compounds  of,  523. 

“ purple,  543. 

Drying  cotton.  377. 

properties  of,  521. 

pyrites,  543. 

Duiider,  use  of,  in  rum  manufacture,  114. 

pyrites,  521. 

“ red.  642. 

Dust  filter,  610. 

" separation  of,  524. 

reverberatory  furnaces,  563. 

Dutch  madder,  749. 

silicate  of,  531. 

“ Rivot  and  Phillip’s  process.  .554. 

Dyeing  and  Caui  o Printing— 620  -792. 

sources  of,  520. 

“ roasting  the  blue  or  white  metal,  552. 

Dyeing,  adjective  colours,  622. 

ultramarine,  530. 

**  rotating  calciner,  564. 

alkali  process,  630. 

Cobaltine,  520. 

“ salts,  598,  734. 

“ and  printing,  cliemistry  of,  620. 

“ analy.sis  of,  520. 

**  smelting,  application  of  wet  process 

“ black,  linen.  768. 

Cobaltous  salts,  523. 

to  burnt  pyrites,  562. 

**  colours  fixed  by  oxidation,  G40,  646. 

Coccinine,  537. 

“ smelting  at  Swansea,  544. 

cotton,  641,  72.3. 

Coccocerine,  538. 

smelting  in  Fi  ance,  556 

cotton,  colours  not  requiring  a inor- 

Coccnlus  indicus  in  beer,  337. 

“ smelting  in  Germany.  558. 

dant,  644. 

Cochenille  ammoniacale,  540. 

'*  smelting,  foreign  modes  of,  556. 

**  cotton  vat,  730. 

Cochineal — 531-540. 

smelting,  Tharsis  Company’s  cal- 

“ cotton  yarn,  757. 

Cochineal,  carminic  acid.  535. 

ciner,  565. 

" double  muriate,  739. 

“ cultivation  of,  533. 

“ Spence’s  calciner,  547. 

“ finishing,  781. 

“ dves,631.753. 

sulphate  of,  600. 

“ German  vat.  729. 

**  extraction  of  colouring  matter, 

**  the  lime  process,  570. 

“ greenish  mode  grey  linen,  768. 

534. 

Trueman  and  Cameron’s  process, 

indigo,  622. 

“ imported  into  London,  533. 

555. 

indigo  blue,  622. 

“ insect,  531. 

“ wet  process,  561. 

“ indigotin,  622. 

plantations,  532 

Copperas,  734. 

“ linen,  726. 

red,  distinction  from  other  reds, 

Cordial  gin,  recipe  for,  108. 

linen  and  jute,  767. 

538. 

Coriander  seeds,  109. 

“ management  of  the  vats.  760 

scarlet,  540. 

Corn,  analysis  of  Indian,  411. 

“ mineral  and  pigment  colours,  622. 

spectroscopic  character  of  the 

analysis  of  the  ash  of  Indian,  411. 

mixed  goods,  726. 

colouring  matter,  538. 

cleaning  and  winnowing,  411. 

“ natural  substantive  colours,  622. 

“ valuation  of,  538. 

Indian,  410. 

“ on  mordants,  636,  644. 

" wax,  538. 

preparation  of.  4X1. 

“ pastel  vat,  7 28. 
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Dyeing,  potash  rat,  728. 

Electrniypy,  copying  coins,  828. 

F rench  berries,  632. 

practical  operations,  75L 

Fnieraldine,  239. 

Fj  iiit  vinegar,  15. 

processes,  7z2. 

Enamk.  s— 831-837. 

Fuchsine  dyes,  217,  626. 

receipts,  cotton.  760. 

Enamels,  black,  836. 

**  manufacture  of,  222. 

receipts,  mixed  fabrics,  two  col- 

“ blue,  836. 

“ residues,  utilization  of,  228. 

ours.  779. 

“ coloured,  834. 

“ retorts  for  the  manufacture  of,  225. 

receipts,  mixed  fabrics,  one  col- 

“ dead  white.  833. 

Fuel— 869-982. 

onr.  779. 

fill  naces.  832. 

Fuel,  analysis  of,  905. 

receipts,  mixed  garments,  780. 

" green,  835. 

“ Appolt’s  coke  oven,  962. 

receipts,  new  colours  on  cotton,  764. 

“ painting  on,  834. 

“ artificial,  969. 

“ 

receipts,  silk,  ungumming,  773. 

**  purple,  834. 

“ Breckon  and  Dixon’s  coke  oven,  965. 

receipts,  to  prepare  colours,  751. 

red.  835. 

“ charcoal  and  coke,  914. 

wool  ponceau.  776. 

“ transparent  and  opaque,  832, 

“ coal;  933. 

** 

*rnrkey  red,  645.  782. 

" violet,  836. 

“ coke.  953. 

“ French  process,  784. 

" yellow,  835. 

“ Cuke  ovens,  956- 

'*  Fries’  process,  78.5. 

Enamelling  on  iron.  836. 

calorific  power  of.  894. 

** 

“ nitric  acid  process,  788. 

Energy,  science  of,  SS7. 

“ compression  of  peat,  928. 

** 

“ oiled  rose  grounds,  792. 

Eosin  dye.  628. 

Coppee’s  coke  ovens,  964. 

“ pri'cess,  783. 

Epsom  salts,  170. 

“ gaseous,  971. 

“ Swiss -process.  786. 

Erythrite,  521. 

heating  power  of  various,  900. 

*< 

“ with  artilicial  aliza- 

Erythrobenzol,  223, 

its  calorific  intensity,  898. 

rin,  767. 

Ethek— 837-850. 

" modes  of  using,  902. 

silk.  647,  725,  768. 

Ether,  acetic.  57. 

“ peat,  925. 

substantive  colours,  622. 

“ adulteration  of,  844. 

“ Pernolet’s  coke  ovens,  958. 

Tats,  727. 

benzoic,  847. 

" Siemens’  furnace  linings,  981. 

•* 

woad  vat,  728. 

butyric,  847. 

Siemens’  gas  furnace,  972. 

wool.  647,  726. 

“ composition  of,  843. 

Siemens’  gas  producer,  973. 

woollen  stufls.  723. 

“ flavours.  850. 

“ Siemens’  rotatory  iron  furnace,  978. 

woollen  stuffs,  preparation,  723. 

“ formic,  847. 

Siemens’  steel  melting  furnace,  980. 

Dyestuffs  for  wool  and  silk  648-052. 

“ liydrocliloric,  845. 

“ waste  of,  loss  of  heat,  893. 

Dynamic  theory  of  heat,  886. 

**  known  to  the  alchemists,  837. 

“ w.iod,  909. 

Dynamite,  854. 

“ manufacture  of,  838. 

Furnaces  for  smelting  antimony,  244. 

*• 

see  Nitro-glycerine. 

“ metliyl,  845. 

Fusel  oil,  how  recognized,  106. 

“ methylated,  842. 

treatment  of,  iu  w'Uisky,  4. 

“ nitric,  849. 

Fustet  dyes,  632. 

E 

“ nitrous,  849. 

F ustic  dyes,  632,  653. 

cenanthic  or  pelargonic,  848. 

“ preparation  ot,  837. 

G 

Ebullition  of  water,  883. 

properties  of,  843. 

Electric  etching,  829. 

rectification  of,  840. 

Galvanic  batteries,  800. 

•* 

power,  management  of,  809. 

“ tlieory  of  its  formation,  842. 

“ deposition,  direction  ofcun*ent.809. 

power  suitable  for  depositing 

" uses  of,  844. 

“ “ connection  with  deposi- 

metals.  800. 

“ valerianic,  848. 

“ ting  trough,  809. 

Electro-coating  metals,  applications  of,  825. 

Ethyl  alcohol,  60. 

“ **  connections,  812. 

** 

deposition  of  copper  on  iron  and 

aniline,  211. 

**  “ influence  of  heat,  813. 

zinc.  826. 

benzoaie  of,  847. 

“ insulation  of,  809. 

** 

deposition  of  iron  on  copper  plates, 

“ butyrate  of,  847. 

“ “ management  of  liquids. 

828. 

" chloride  of,  845. 

811. 

deposition,  reduction  of  ores,  829. 

“ iodide  of,  ^5. 

“ quantity  of  electric 

“ 

depositing  solutions,  aluminium. 

" formate  of,  847. 

force,  810. 

799,  824. 

“ mauveine,  237. 

“ size  of  battery  plates. 

depositing  solutions,  antimony,  799, 

" nitrate,  848 

810. 

824. 

pelargonate.  111. 

“ **  treatment  of  plates,  811. 

** 

depositing  solutions,  bismuth,  799, 

“ valerate,  848. 

Galvanome-ers,  813. 

824. 

Ethylic  oxide,  837. 

Gambier  dyes,  633. 

if 

depositing  solutions,  bras.s,  797,  820 

Evaporation,  883. 

Garancin  dves,  630. 

••  bronze,  798,  822. 

Excise  regulations,  67. 

Gas— 982-1024. 

cadmium,  799,  823. 

Experiments  in  mashing.  Dr.  Graham’s,  296. 

Gas.  air,  1020. 

“ chromium, 80U.825. 

Explosion  by  detonation,  853. 

ammonia,  986. 

** 

**  cobalt,  799.  824. 

“ colliery.  947. 

average.composition  of  London,  994. 

tf 

“ copper.  79.7,  816. 

Explosives,  boO-858. 

“ burner.s,  1021. 

tierman  silver, 798, 

" charging  and  drawing  retorts,  1003. 

822. 

P 

“ chief  constituents  of  coal,  994 

u 

“ gold,  797,  819. 

“ coal,  991. 

“ iron,  798  822. 

Feather  alum.  159. 

“ coal,  new  methods  of  purification,  lOOi. 

** 

“ lead,  799,  824. 

Felspar,  alum  from,  172. 

“ coal,  governor,  1011. 

it 

**  metliods  of  work- 

Fermentation,  72,  73. 

“ comparative  results  from  various  coals. 

iug,  815. 

“ acetous,  4. 

997. 

*' 

“ molybdenum,  800, 

Fermented  alooh'  lic  liquors,  4. 

“ condenser,  1004. 

825. 

Fermenting  square,  318. 

“ consumers’  governors,  1027. 

it 

**  nickel,  798,  822. 

tuns,  75,  317. 

“ “ fittings,  1028. 

** 

" pailadiiun,7J>9,823. 

Ferric  acetates,  46. 

*•  meters,  1028. 

** 

**  platinum,  798,  823. 

“ oxides,  633. 

estimation  ot  specific  gravity,  1030. 

“ silicium,  799,  824. 

Ferrous  acetate,  45. 

exhausters.  1005. 

" silver,  796,  818. 

Eiltration  of  air  for  respiration,  607. 

**  turuHce,  Siemens’  regenerative.  972. 

*' 

“ thallium,  800,  825. 

Filter  for  dust,  610. 

“ liistorical  account  of  illuminating,  992. 

“ 

” tin,  798,823. 

Cottrell’s  dust,  611. 

“ holders.  1010. 

**  titanium,  800,  825. 

Fireman’s  respirator,  608. 

illuminating  power  of,  1032. 

** 

" tungsten,  799, 825. 

Flavours  from  ether,  850. 

''  Letheby’s  photometer,  1033, 

“ zinc,  799,  823. 

Flax  dyeing,  382. 

” liquor,  ammonia  from.  184. 

Klkotko-meta  i.i.ubgy— 792-881 . 

cold  water  retting,  383. 

“ liquor,  preparation  of  ammonia  from, 

Elccu  0-metallurgy,  copper-ziiic  battery.  801. 

“ dew  retting,  383. 

193. 

Lleotru  metalluigy,  copper-zinc  double  fluid 

Flour  mill,  414. 

manufacture,  description  of  coals  used 

battery,  802, 8.)3. 

**  section  of,  416. 

in,  994. 

**  Daniell’s  battery,  802. 

Flour  of  arsenic,  manufacture  of,  253. 

“ marsh,  989. 

“ iron-zinc  battery,  SOI. 

Flower  of  madder,  630. 

iiTuriatic  or  hydrochloric  acid,  989. 

**  method  of  working,  793. 

Fluorescein,  628. 

“ nature  of  illuminating,  993. 

platinized  - silver  zinc 

Fly  poison,  manufacture  of  259. 

''  new  methods  of  production,  1019. 

battery,  801. 

Fibres,  to  detect  animal  aud  vegetable  in 

“ olefiant,  990. 

**  platinum  - zinc  double 

clutli,  756. 

photometers,  1032. 

Huid  battery,  803. 

Fire-damp,  composition  of,  947. 

“ produced  in  wood  distillation.  24. 

“ single  cell  apparatus. 

“ properties  of,  948. 

“ productions  from  various  coals,  995 

“ 802. 

Food,  Prkskrvation  op  Animal — 858-869. 

“ purifiers,  1007. 

**  Smee’s  battery,  801. 

Food,  preservation  of,  by  antiseptic.s,  866. 

“ purification  of,  1011. 

**  Sturgeon's  battery,  802. 

**  “ by  heat,  868. 

“ residiml  products,  1024. 

**  tin  ory  of,  8J10. 

" " drying  process,  863. 

“ retorts,  loOl. 

“ ^Vollastou’8  battery  ,801. 

**  “ patents,  859. 

“ Kcrubl  er  and  washer,  1006. 

Electro-nickeling,  828. 

“ " use  of  cold,  864. 

*■  singeing,  664 . 

“ 

plating,  825. 

Folding  cotton,  379. 

Station  meter,  1000. 

** 

plating,  cleaning  the  articles,  825. 

Formate  of  ethyl,  847. 

*'  Sugg’s  ilUiminating  power  meter,  10.36. 

Eloctrotypy,  applications  of,  828. 

Form  e ether,  847. 

“ supply,  parliamentary  regulations, Iu31. 
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Gas,  testing,  1032. 

“ testing  for  impurities,  1037. 

I 

Magneto-electric  machines,  803. 

“ Gramme’s,  806. 

“ the  referees'  sulphur  test,  1037. 
Gaseous  matter,  theory  of,  983. 

Ice,  use  of,  in  brewing  in  Bavaria,  332. 

" management  of,  814. 

“ Siemen.s’  armature,  805 

Gases,  absorption  by  liquids  and  solids, 

Improvements  in  alum  manufacture,  174. 

“ Wilde’s,  804. 

984. 

Indian  corn.  410. 

Maize  whiskey  converted  into  vinegar  by 

**  diffusion  of,  984. 

“ method  of  distillation,  123. 

ozone.  5. 

“ discovery  of,  982. 

Indigo  calico  printing,  641. 

Malachite,  542. 

" expansion  of,  877. 

dyes,  653,  745. 

Mivlt,  air-dried,  279. 

liquefaction  and  solidification  of,  985. 

Indigo-purpuric  acid,  623. 

“ amount  of  proof  spirit  from,  77. 

“ measurement  of,  985. 

Indigo-sulphuric  acid,  623,  653. 

“ chemical  examiuaiion  of.  2^. 

“ preparation  and  properties  of,  986. 

Infection,  causes  of,  603. 

crusher,  description  of,  283. 

" specific  gravity  of,  986. 

Ink  marks,  indelible,  from  cloth,  756. 

“ extract,  specific  gravity  and  strength 

“ transpiration  of,  986. 

Inks,  sympathetic,  523. 

of,  335. 

Gay-Lussac’s  alcoholometiic  tables,  131-139. 

iodide  of  ethyl,  845. 

" grinding,  287. 

" tables  for  dilution  of  alcohol. 

" of  methyl,  846. 

**  vinegar,  fielding  process,  9. 

150,  152. 

Iron  acetates,  45. 

“ vinegar  for  household  use,  10. 

Geneva  spirits,  107. 

and  copper  alloys,  673. 

**  vinegar,  manufacture  of,  7. 

German  barm,  420. 

liquor,  753. 

Maltase,  297. 

silver,  581. 

''  salts.  734. 

Malted  barley,  composition  of  raw  and,  281. 

Geranosine,  231. 

stains  in  cloth,  to  remove,  756. 

Maltiug,  7. 

Gin,  British,  107. 

Ivory  black,  395. 

“ botanical  change  in,  275. 

“ cordial,  recipe  for,  108. 
“ fine,  recipe  for.  109. 

J 

“ excise  regulations,  274. 

in  Bavaria  ami  Bohemia,  276. 

“ Geneva,  recipe  for,  108. 
“ Hollands,  107. 

J apanese  wax,  452. 

“ in  Munich,  281. 

Malvaceae,  749. 

" London,  recipe  for,  108. 

Juniper  berries,  1C9. 

Manganese,  491,  737. 

**  plain  Geneva,  n*cii»e  for,  108. 
“ west  country,  recipe  for,  108. 

K 

“ acetate,  51. 

“ ort*s,  composition  of,  491. 

Glacial  acetic  acid,  1. 

“ apparatus  for  prepara- 

Kermes,  63t. 

Manganic  oxide,  633. 
Mangling  cotton,  377. 

tion  of,  2. 

“ mineral,  247. 

Marine  glue.  456. 

Glue,  marine,  456. 

Kino,  633. 

Maroon  aye,  777. 
Marsh  gas.  989. 
Mash-fun  for  beer,  291. 

patent,  392. 

Go'd  and  straw  dyes,  771,  773. 

L 

Grain,  grinding,  412. 

millstones  for,  413. 

Lac-dye,  631. 

Masliing,  8,  69. 

in  beer,  289. 

“ sifting.  412. 

Lacquering  brass,  589. 

Levesque’s  table  for  time  and 

Grains  of  paradise,  109. 

Lagoons  of  Tuscany, 398. 

temperature,  295. 

Green  carbonate  of  copper,  542. 

Lainbick  beer,  333. 

''  machinery.  294. 

“ dyes.  -i-il.  2.19,  240,  2(io,  .5,31,  62G,  G.32, 
634,  G53,  761,  764,  767,  771,  773,  777, 

Lamp,  safetv,  949. 

" temperature  m,  290. 

Latent  heat,  882. 

Maurexide,  6-9. 

778,  779. 

Lavender  dye,  762,  770. 

Mauvaniline,  manufacture  of,  228. 

'*  verdigris,  43. 

Lead  acetates,  47. 

Mauve,  653. 

Grey  dyes,  222,  241,  242,  764,  773,  775. 

“ arsenates  of,  264. 

“ manufacture  of,  236. 

Gros  bleu,  772. 

brown  acetate  of,  47. 

Mauveine,  219. 

Gris  d’aniline,  773. 

" cliromates,  634. 

Meat  e.xtract,  Liebig’s,  863, 

Guano,  salts  of  ammonia  from,  198. 

“ colour.  776. 

Mecca  balsam,  267. 

Guu  cotton,  851. 

dibasic  acetate,  49. 

Melacoiiite,  542. 

compressed,  855. 

*'  sesquibasic  acetate,  49. 

Mesitylene,  314. 

“ discovery  of.  851. 

sexbasic  acetate,  49. 

Metallic  nutates,  54. 

" manufacture  of,  852. 

“ tnbiisic  acetate,  49. 

Metallurgy,  352. 

“ wet,  867. 

" white  acetaK;  of  48. 

Metatoluidine,  207. 

Gun  metal,  586. 

Leghorn  colour,  761. 

Meta-xylene,  343. 

" furnaces  for,  587. 

Lemon  juice,  citric  acid  from,  494. 

Methyl,  acetate  of,  58. 

“ proportions  used  for  cannons, 

“ peel,  109. 
Levinstein’s  Dorothea,  239. 

**  aniline,  210. 

58G. 

" aniline,  manufacture  of,  216. 

Guns,  Uchatius’  mode  of  making,  590. 

Li'-bethanite,  543. 

“ chloride,  845. 

“ diphenylamine,  210. 

Gypsum,  467. 

Ligneous  matter,  products  of  the  combtis- 

H 

non  of,  914. 
I.ilac,  653,  638. 

green,  241. 

“ hydrate  of,  54. 

Ham’s  process  of  vinegar  making,  14. 

Lima  wood,  631. 
Lime,  457. 

“ iodide  of,  846. 

Methylated  spirit.  56. 

Harnialine,  219. 

“ acetate  of,  49. 

Metliylic  acetate,  58. 

Hartshorn,  salt  of,  198. 

acetate  of,  Volckel’s  process  for 

“ alcohol,  54. 

Heat,  conduction  and  convection  of.  878. 

obtaining,  29. 

Metallic  salts  in  vinegar,  38 

“ developed  during  combustion  in  oxy- 

hydrated,  459. 

Mildew  from  cotton,  to  remove,  756. 

gen,  896. 

“ hvdraulic,  460. 

Millstones,  dressing,  413. 

" dynamic  theorv  of,  886. 

“ hydraulic,  quality  of,  461. 

Mineral  and  pigment  colours,  633. 

“ expansive  action  of,  870. 

kilns,  4.57. 

“ dyes  and  mordants,  731. 

“ latent,  882. 

“ water,  753. 

pitch,  357. 

mechanical  equivalent  of,  888. 

Limestones,  hydraulic,  462. 

Mispickel,  521. 

radiation  of,  879. 

Linen,  621. 

Modes  on  alpaca,  dyeing,  777. 

“ sources  of.  869. 

bleaching.  385. 

Mordants,  634. 

specific,  880. 

“ bleacliing,  Irish  method,  38’'. 

Molasses,  distillation  of,  118. 

Hemp,  621. 

bleaching,  old  i ielefiold  method,  385. 

Morin,  632. 

Hops,  284. 

“ blenching,  B"UClibra’s  continuous 

Mortar,  459. 

Hop  cones,  constituents  of  the  ash  of,  286. 

process,  386. 

" hydraulic,  460,  468. 

Hops,  lupulin  in,  285. 

Liqiiidambar,  268. 

'•  ordinary.  468. 

“ medicinal  qualities  of,  286. 

Liquid  ammonia,  182. 

Moritannic  acid,  C32. 

“ oil  of,  285. 

Liquids,  expansion  of,  877. 

Mosaics,  468. 

preparation  of.  286. 

Liquor  ammonia,  182. 

Mother  of  vinegar,  4. 

selection  of.  for  beer,  286. 

Liquorice,  109. 

Mulberiy  dyes,  777. 

“ tables  showing  the  quantity  of,  per 

Litmus,  624. 
Logwuod,  631,  748. 

Munjeet  dyes,  631. 
Muntz’s  metal.  58.). 

quarter  of  malt,  30&-310. 

Hydraulic  cement,  460. 

“ lime.stones,  462. 

M 

Mutton  suet  tor  making  candles,  432. 
Myrobalaiis,  633. 

Hydrate  of  methyl.  54. 
Hydrated  lime,  459. 
llydric  chlorate,  475. 

Macarat,  vlark,  764. 
Maclurin,  632. 

Myrospermum  pube>cens,  270. 

N 

“ chlorite,  475. 

“ hypochlorate.  475. 

Madder,  629,  748. 

Alsatian,  749. 

Naphtha,  356. 

" perchlorate,  475. 

extracts.  630. 

wood,  54. 

Hydrochloric  acid  in  vinegar,  37. 

**  Indian,  631. 

Naphthalene  red,  627. 

ether,  845. 

“ of  Avignon,  749. 

Nes.sler’s  solution,  estimation  of  ammonia 

Hydrogen,  988. 

spirit,  124. 

by,  2f«. 

“ calorific  power  of,  897. 

Magdala  red,  627. 

Neutral  acetate,  47. 

“ sulphuretted,  991.  • 

Magenta  dyes,  624.  768. 

Nickel  silver,  581. 

Hydrometer,  Sikes’,  140. 

Magnesia,  arsenate  of,  264. 

Nitrate  of  iron.  753. 

Hypochlorous  acid,  475. 

“ in  cement,  463. 

" of  tin,  764. 

Magnesium  sulphate,  170. 

Nitric  acid  in  vinegar.  38. 
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Nitric  ether,  849. 

Picric  acid  in  beer,  336. 

Saccharometer  in  beer,  299. 

oxide,  989. 

Pincoffin,  630. 

Safety  lamp.  949. 

Nitrite  of  ethyl,  848,  849. 

Pink  dyes,  6:38,  653,  767.  770,  776,  778. 

Safflower  dyes,  624,  750. 

Nitro-bcnzene.  348. 

Poison-tower,  arsenic,  257, 

SaftVaniue  dyes,  218.  231  452,627. 

Nitro-benzol,  348. 

Ponceau, 773, 

ponceau,  767. 

apparatus  for  preparing:,  350. 

Porter,  328. 

Sal-ammoniac.  188. 

manufacture  of,  349. 

“ grists,  table  of,  329. 

Sal- volatile.  199. 

Nitro-cellnlose,  858. 

“ gvle,  329. 

Salicylic  acid,  61.3. 

Nitro-coccusic  ac:d,  536. 

''  worts,  329. 

Salmon  dyes,  771. 

Nitrocumene,  348. 

Portland  cement.  466. 

Salt  of  hartshorn,  199. 

Nitro-^lvcerine,  manufacture  of,  855. 

“ “ annlvses  of  various  samples, 

" Satui  11,47. 

Nitro-toiuol,  Coupler’s,  2*24. 

466. 

Salts,  dyers',  634. 

Nitrogen,  990. 

Potassium  acetates,  .53. 

“ ammoniacal,  183. 

Nitrous  oxide,  989. 

chloride  for  precipitating  alum,  166. 

“ preparation  of  rosaniline,  227. 

Nut-galis,  633. 

diaceiate,  53. 

“ of  ammonia  from  guano,  198. 

Potato  spirit.  120. 

Sanders,  fast,  7i  8. 

O 

Potteen  wliiskey,  10.3. 

Sang  de  Bceuf,  774. 

Precautions  in  arsenic  manufacture,  258. 

Santal  wood,  631. 

Oats,  410. 

Price’s  patent  candles,  439. 

Sawdust,  distillation  of,  for  pyroligneous 

“ analyses  of,  410. 

I’rintimr  of  wool.  6-)2 

acid,  24. 

analyses  of  the  ash  of,  410. 

Production  of  different  woods  on  distilla- 

Sawdust  distillation,  ovens  for.  2.5. 

Ocuba  wax,  452. 

tion,  22. 

Scarlet  dye,  218,  231  773,  775,  776. 

Oenantliic  ether,  848. 

Properties  of  alcohol,  62. 

**  finishing  spirit,  754. 

Oil  stains  in  cloth,  to  remove,  756. 

“ of  aluminium,  180. 

Scotch  ales.  328. 

Olefiant  gas,  990. 

Pseudo-purpurin.  629. 

Scouring  cottons,  367.  376,  377. 

Oleo-resins,  266. 

Puce  dyes,  754,  762.  764,  777. 

“ cotton  witli  caustic  alkali,  374. 

Olive  dyes,  764,  772, 777. 

Pumping  water  for  brewing.  287. 

Sea-w’eed.  acetic  acid  from,  15. 

Oliverite,  5A4. 

Purification  of  pyroligneous  acid.  27. 

Sesquibasic  cupric  acetate,  43. 

Opobalsam,  267, 

Purple  dyes,  239,  624,  626,  628,  639,  610,  653, 

Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  199. 

Orange  dyes,  222, 754,  761,  768,  771,  776,  778. 

755,  762,  773. 

Sesquicliloride  of  tin,  739. 

“ pe  1, 109. 

Purpurin,  629. 

Siemens’  electrical  pyrometer,  873. 

Orchil,  761. 

Purree  dyes,  632. 

“ regenerative  turuace,  972. 

Organic  colouring  matters,  741. 

Pvroacetic  spirit,  58. 

“ rotatory  iron  tuniace,  978. 

Orpiment,  634. 

Pyroligneous  acid,  16. 

steel  melting  furnace,  989. 

“ manufacture  of,  260. 

“ acid  from  sawdust.  24. 

Sikes’  hydrometer,  140. 

Orris  root,  109. 

“ acid,  purification  of,  27. 

silber  burner,  1026. 

Orseille,  624. 

Pyrolnsite,  521. 

Silica,  463. 

Orthotoluidine,  208. 

Pyrometer,  Daniell’s,  872. 

Silicate  of  bronze,  531. 

Ortho-xylene,  343. 

Siemens’  electrical.  873. 

Silicic  oxide,  463. 

Ovens  for  sawdust  distillation.  25. 

Pyroxylic  spirit,  or  wood  uaplitha,  54. 

Silk,  621. 

" used  for  wood  distillation.  23. 

“ bleaching,  390. 

Oxalate  of  tin,  754. 

Q 

“ Claussen’s  proce'^s,  391. 

Oxide  of  aluminium,  178. 

“ dyeiiiii,  647.  768. 

of  boron,  406. 

Quercitron,  631. 

“ dyeing,  preparation  for,  617. 

“ of  cobalt,  commercial,  522. 

Silver,  nickel,  581. 

of  copper,  598. 

R 

“ residues  of  copper,  569. 

silicic,  463. 

Singeing  cotton,  366. 

Oxides,  63i3. 

Rnmlall’s  description  of  pyroligneous  acid 

Skutierudite.  521. 

Oxychloride  of  bismuth,  354. 

manufacture,  26. 

Slate  dves,  771,  778 

Oxygen,  99ii. 

Raspberry  brandv.  112. 

Smalt,  524. 

Ozone,  maize  whiskey  converted  into  vine- 

Realgar,  manufacture  of,  259. 

“ analysis  of,  528. 

gar  by,  5. 

Receipts  for  dveing  cotton,  760. 

“ furnaces,  527. 

Rectification  of  spirit,  105. 

**  fusion,  525. 

p 

Red  cotton  spirit.  755. 

**  grinding  and  washing.  528. 

'•  dyes,  217,  218,  231,  5.36.  626,  628,  638, 

history  of  manufacture,  529. 

Pale  ale,  327. 

652,  653,  760,  768,  775. 

“ roasting,  525. 

Palm  wax,  452. 

liquor,  753. 

testing,  530. 

Palmitic  acid.  441. 

“ liquor,  sesqiiiacetate  of  alumina,  40. 

treatment  of  ore,  524. 

Pansy  dyes,  778. 

“ liquor  receipts,  40. 

“ uses  ot,  529. 

Piiriicopaiba  balsam,  267. 

“ ruthite,  543. 

Smaltine,  528. 

Farattiii,  451. 

“ Sanders’  wood.  631. 

Smelling  antimony,  243. 

agents  employed  in  purifying.  451. 

Refrigerators  for  beer,  various,  313. 

Smoke  cap,  Captain  Shaw’s,  609. 

“ annual  production  in  Scotland,  451. 

Respiration,  filtration  of  air  for,  607. 

“ re.spirator,  Cottrell  s tace  piece,  610. 

candles,  451. 

Respirator,  firemen's,  608. 

Soda,  acetate  of.  51. 

“ manufacture  of,  451 

“ smoke,  610. 

“ biborate  of,  400. 

“ purification  and  bleaching,  451. 

Retting  flax,  383. 

“ use  of,  as  a food  preservative,  52. 

**  value  of,  for  candle  making.  452. 

Rice,  411. 

Sodium  acetate,  51. 

Parniiiline,  208. 

“ analvses  of,  411. 

“ aluminate,  173. 

Paratoluidine,  2ii6. 

Rodonda  phosphate,  alum  from,  174. 

Solferino  dye,  626. 

Parian  cement,  467. 

Roman  alum,  156. 

Solids,  expansion  of,  8 1. 

Para-xylene,  343. 

“ cement,  461.  464. 

Solomons  and  Azulay’s  sawdust  process,  26. 

Pasteur’s  process  for  making  vinegar,  11. 

**  composition  of  465. 

Solutions  for  electro  - depositing  metals. 

“ researches  on  yeast.  3U. 

“ “ manufacture  of,  465. 

795. 

Pauer’s  process  for  preparation  of  acetic  acid 

“ **  kilns  used,  465. 

Souring  cotton,  374,  376,  377. 

and  acetates,  26. 

vitriol.  600. 

Sparging,  298. 

Peacli  wood,  631. 

Rosaiiiline,  626. 

Specific  gravity  of  alcohol,  62. 

I’eat,  925. 

mother  liquors,  230. 

“ gravity*  tables,  Cre's,  143. 

ammonia  from,  199. 

salts,  preparation  of,  227. 

Spence’s  process  of  alum  manufacture,  171. 

*'  charcoal,  930. 

*•  testing.  682. 

Spermaceti  candles,  454. 

“ compressed.  931. 

Rose  dyes.  467,  775. 

purification  of,  455. 

" compression  of,  928. 

Uoseine,  626. 

Spirit  black,  610. 

“ distillation  of,  929. 

Rosatoluidine,  manufacture  of,  230. 

*‘  extract,  630. 

" preparation  of,  927. 

Rosolic  acid,  218. 

“ Iroin  the  berries  of  Sorbus  aucu- 

Pelargonate  of  ethyl.  848. 

R(vnge  de  toluene,  218. 

paria,  125. 

Pcntasulphide  of  antimony,  248. 

Ruby,  maroon,  <Scc.,  dyes,  770. 

**  from  the  toddy  palm,  122. 

Peonin,  628. 

Ruficarmine,  538. 

“ from  rice,  122. 

Percliloric  acid.  475. 

Ruficoccine,  637. 

“ printing,  calico,  610. 

I’ermanganiite  of  potash  as  a disinfectant, 

Rum,  113. 

“ rectification  of,  105. 

617. 

from  beetroot,  118. 

“ specific  gravity  and  strength  of,  335. 

Pernolet’s  coke  oven,  968. 

•*  lunnufncuire.  use  of  dunder  in  114. 

**  table  for  tlie  real  strength  of,  131. 

Persian  berrie-*,  632. 

still.s,  115. 

Stannous  acetate,  53. 

Peru  balsam.  260. 

stills,  Lnugier’s,  119. 

Starching  cloth,  378. 

Phenol  colours,  627. 

“ West  India,  117. 

“ machine,  378. 

Phenvl  rosaiiiline,  627. 

Rusnia.  260. 

Stumping  and  eiuliog  cotton.  366,  379. 

Phosphine,  627. 

Rye.  409. 

Steam  di.stillation  ol  wood,  33. 

Phosphor  bronze,  593. 

analyses  of  409. 

“ elastic  force  of,  8S5. 

**  biv)nze  for  guns,  506. 

**  analyses  of  ashes,  409. 

retting  of  flax,  383. 

“ qualities  of,  593. 

Stearic  acid,  435. 

“ “ testing,  695. 

3 

“ bleaching,  for  candles,  450. 

Photometry.  1032. 

by  sulpliuiic  iicid  process,  439. 

Picric  acid,  627,  653^ 

Saccharometer,  300. 

Stearin,  435. 

1048 

INDEX. 

Stearine  candles,  448. 

Tolu  balsam,  768. 

Wax,  cochineal,  538. 

Steeping  cotton,  376. 

Stein’s  tables  for  detecting  different  organic 

Toluene,  343. 

“ Japanese,  452. 

Toluidine,  206. 

palm,  452. 

colours  on  tissues,  654,  656. 

Torbanehill  mineral,  945. 

tapers,  454. 

Stibnite,  or  grey  antimony  ore,  243. 

Tralles’  alcoholometric  tables,  126-131. 

Weld,  632,  751. 

Still,  alcohol.  Adam  s,  82. 

Trib^sic  cupric  acetate,  43. 

Wheat,  analyses  of,  408. 

Alegre’s,  96. 

Trichloride  of  antimony,  249, 

composition  of  the  ashes  of,  408. 

“ aniline,  213. 

Trinitrophenol,  627. 

**  inorganic  constituenis  of  several 

" Canadian.  104. 

Trioxide  of  antimony,  249. 

varieties  of,  407. 

“ Coffey’s  81. 

Trisulphide  of  autiniony,  247. 

" nutritive  quality  of  various  kiuds 

**  Derosne's,  86. 

Turkey-red  dyeing,  645,  652. 

of,  406. 

“ Diirn’s,  91. 

Turmeric,  632,  653,  751. 

Whiskey,  66. 

“ Tangier’s  rnm,  119. 

Tuscany,  lagoons  of,  398. 

“ distillery,  100. 

“ Millers,  99. 

Tyndall,  Dr.,  on  dust  and  germ  laden 

**  maize,  converted  into  vinegar  by 

“ Perrier’s,  80. 

air,  603. 

ozone.  5. 

“ Pistorius’,  92 

“ potteen,  103. 

“ Pontitex’s  rum,  116. 

U 

White  colours  for  dyeing,  771, 773. 

**  principally  employed  on  the  continent, 

Whitneyite.  544. 

no. 

Unfennented  bread,  425. 

Wicks,  machines  for  preparing,  443. 

“ rnm.  115. 

Ultramarine.  634. 

Widemann’s  experiments  on  diluted  alco- 

" Schwartz’s,  94. 

Ultramarine,  cobalt,  630, 

hols,  5. 

“ Scotch,  79. 

Uses  of  ammonia,  18*2. 

Wine  colour,  771. 

“ Siemens’,  95. 

“ vinegar,  manufacture  of,  6. 

“ Solimaiii’s,  84. 

V 

Woad,  751. 

“ St.  Marc’s,  89. 

Wood,  action  of  heat  on,  913. 

Stone  colour  dyes.  762. 

Val-de-T ravers  asplialt,  362. 

“ amount  of  moisture  in.  909. 

Storax  balsam,  *267. 

Valerate  of  amvl,  848. 

“ as  fuel,  value  of  difiereut  kinds,  911. 

**  opaque  liquid,  268. 

Valerianic  ether,  848. 

“ carbon  izers,  20. 

“ pellucid  liquid,  ‘268. 

Vats  for  tallow  melting  by  steam,  434. 

“ constituents  of,  912. 

S^raw  colour  dye,  761. 

Ventilation  of  coal  mines,  952. 

“ densitv  of,  910. 

Stucco,  467. 

Verdet.  4*2. 

**  distillation  of.  16. 

Substances  which  arrest  acetification,  12. 

Verdigris,  42. 

distillation,  products  of,  16. 

Sugar  and  cider  vinegar  receipts,  11. 

‘*  adulteration  of,  44. 

distillation,  size  of  ovens  used,  23. 

in  beer,  tables  showing  quantity  of, 299. 

“ bine,  43. 

distilled,  kiuds  of,  21. 

of  lead.  47. 

“ green,  43. 

“ extracts,  744. 

Sulpliantimonites,  249. 

Verditer,  599. 

“ mineral  constituents  of,  913. 

Sulphate  of  alumina,  177. 

Violaniline,  manufacture  of,  228. 

“ naphtha.  54. 

“ of  ammonia.  196. 

Violet  de  Lyons,  manufacture  of,  237. 

“ productions  from  diffei’ent  kinds  of. 

of  indigo,  752. 

Violet  dyes,  219,  220,  237,  238,  241,  270,  653, 

22. 

Sulphide  of  antimony,  244. 

771,777,  778,779. 

“ Spirit,  54. 

Sulpiiides,  634 

Violets,  methvl,  manufacture  of,  239. 

spirit,  chloroform  from,  474. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  991 

Violets,  thickenings  for,  638. 

si>irit,  puriricution  of,  55. 

Sulphuric  acid  in  vinegar,  36. 

Vinegar,  aromatic,  34. 

solid  constituents  of,  911. 

“ ether,  837. 

“ for  pickling,  10. 

" steam  distilhuion  of,  33. 

Sulphurous  acid,  991. 

“ from  beet-root,  15. 

“ vinegar,  purification  of,  21. 

'•  as  a disinfectant,  617. 

from  maize  whiskey,  5. 

Wool,  621. 

Sumach.  633. 

**  from  sour  ale,  15. 

“ dyeing,  647. 

Sympathetic  inks,  523. 

“ from  sugar  and  cider.  11. 

“ dyeing,  preparation  for,  647. 

**  fruit.  15. 

printing  ot,  652. 
Woollen  cloth,  bleaching.  388. 

T 

hydrochloric  acid  in.  37. 

**  malt,  for  honseliold  use,  10. 

Wort,  attenuatii>n  of  the,  74. 

Tallow  melting,  433. 

“ malt,  mannfacrure  of,  7. 

“ cooling  the,  311. 

“ melting  by  steam,  vats  for,  434, 

**  metallic  sa  ts  in,  38. 

“ imbibed  by  hops,  table  of,  310. 

Tannic  acids.  632. 

“ mother  of,  4. 

refrigerating,  312. 

Tannin,  633. 

“ nitric  acid  in,  38. 

“ strength  of  the,  7*2. 

Tar,  constituents  of,  506. 

“ Pasteur’s  process  for  m.aking,  11. 

Woulfe’s  bottles,  78. 

“ lake  of  Trinidad,  359. 

“ plnnt,  4. 

Tartar,  738. 

“ pure  acetic  acid  from  brandy,  34. 

X 

Tartaric  acid  in  vinegar,  38. 

“ quick  process,  11. 

Temperature  in  mashing,  *290. 

sulpiiuric  acid  in.  36. 

Xenylamine,  209. 

Tenoi’ite,  542. 

“ tartaric  acid  in,  38. 

Xylene,  343. 

Tetrahedrite,  543. 

**  testing.  35. 

Xylidiae,  2u8. 

Tliarsis  Company’s  calciner,  565. 

“ manufacture  of  wine,  6. 

“ red,  218,  231. 

Thermodynamics  first  law,  8SS. 

“ purification  of  wood,  27. 

“ second  law,  890. 

Vitriol,  blue,  6iX). 

Y 

Thermo-electric  batteries,  807. 

Koinan,  600. 

“ “ diamond’s  thermo- 

Volatile  disinfectants,  601. 

Yeast,  314,  420. 

pile,  808. 

Vblckel’s  process  for  obtaining  acetate  of 

" Pasteur’s  researches  on,  314. 

“ “ management  of, 815. 

lime,  29. 

pressing  machinery,  325. 

Thermometer,  870. 

purification  and  preservation  of,  325. 

Thickening  for  reds,  638. 

w 

testing  of,  315. 

Tin,  739. 

Yellow  dyes,  222,  531,  628.  632,  639,  640,  653, 

“ acetate  of  the  protoxide  of,  53. 

Washing  cotton.  373,  377. 

745,  754,  764,  768,  771,  773,  776. 

**  double  muriate  of,  754. 

Water  used  in  brewing  by  the  Burton 

“ oxalate  of,  754. 

brewers,  *284. 

Z 

“ salt,  739. 

Wax,  bees  . 452. 

**  single  muriate  of,  753, 

**  bleaching.  453. 

Zinc,  741. 

Tincal,  401. 

caudles,  452. 
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" acetate,  54. 
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